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PREFACE. 


lo  presenYliig  this  Yolame  to  the  German  nation,  we  will  not  claim  their  approbation 

from  the  parttalitj  thej  have  shown  to  British  Literature;  —  we  will  not  point  out  to 

them  the  great  ntilitj  of  having  the  most  elegant  tone  of  English  conversation  for 

their  instruction  in  the  language ;  wherefore  should  we  paint  the  delighting  image  of 

\      their  identifying  themselves  with  a  sphere  of  individuals,  whose  manners  and  customs 

are  so  deeplj  tinged  with  originalitj  and  peculiarity  of  character ;  and  invite  them  to 

consider  John  Bull  entering  their  societjr  in  his  own  dress,  touched  ofT  with  his  own 

Ugh  humour,  and  even  with  all  his  faults,  calling  upon  the  good-natured  smile  of  all 

around  him?  The  shades  of  Addison,  Garrick,  Steele  would  arise  in  offended  pride, 

to  hear  their  names  once  more  invoked  to  serve  the  ofBce  of  commendation  to  works 

which  haTe  alreadjr  stood  the  test  of  nations,  and  out-lived  the  hand  of  time:  no, 

their  worth  needs  no  interpreter,  it  speaks  itself  too  plainl  v. 

Tet  vrith  all  the  riches  of  the  British  Drama  before  us,  we  have  found  ourselves 
embarrassed  to  present  our  readers  with  a  full  specimen  of  its  treasures;  and,  how 
plealifol  soever  this  harvest  maj  be,  there  still  remains  a  great  store  behind;  we  wait 
odfj  the  fiat  of  the  public  to  recommence  our  labours.  . 

"We  refrain  from  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  manj  inglorious  causes  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  stage  these  last  two  centuries,  and  will  content  ourselves  with  merelj  pointing 
it  OQt,  as  a  reason  for  our  work^s  containing  verj  few  pieces  written  since  that  time. 

It  is  but  natural  for  us  to  have  a  desire  to  become  more  familiarlj  acquainted 
with  the  man  whose  writings  have  tended  to  amuse  or  instruct  us;  and  hence  our 
wish,  not  onlj  to  have  free  admission  to  his  studj,  but  also  to  follow  him  into  the  # 
circle  of  his  acquaintance,  and  sit  with  him  at  his  fire-side  surrounded  bjr  his  familj. 
It  is  here  we  can  judge  the  human  heart,  and  observe,  if  the  precepts,  inculcated  on 
his  readers,  have  been  the  guide  of  his  own  actions ;  and  whatever  be  the  result  of 
our  examination,  it  must  interest  our  feelings  and  be  a  good  exercise  for  ourselves. 
^We  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  the  public  and  private 
IMit  of  the  authors  whose  vvritings  are  to  be  found  in  this  volume. 

The  opinions  of  the  English  with  respect  lo  their  own  authors,  how  much  so- 
ever thej  ma  J  differ  from  those  of  another  nation,  will  answer  as  a  point  of  opposition, 
and  mij  assist  the  reader  in  his  own  critique.  Each  piece  is,  therefore,  preceded  bj 
reasons,  more  or  less  cogent,  to  add  to  or  diminish  its  lustre ;  and  these  have  been 
carefallj  selected  from  the  writings  of  the  greatest  British  critics,  who  maj  have  no- 
&cd  them,  tempered  bj  a  few  observations  of  our  own. 

The  English  nation  has,  of  late  jears,  become  an  object  of  curiositj  to  foreign- 
en;  and  numerous  has  been  the  intelligent  class  of  inquiring  travellers,  who  have 
piUished  their  more  or  less  true  accounts  of  this  people.  How  favourable  soever 
9tj  hare  been  their  opportunities  for  examining  into  the  true  spirit  of  the  people. 
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PREFACE. 


thoogb  the  most  prominent  and  general  points  of  character  maj  have  been  fallj  re- 
presented in  their  narration  jet,  (rom  the  particular  circumstance  of  their  being  for- 
eigners, thej  could  not  penetrate  fairlj  into  the  minutiae.  A  series  of  -writings, 
which  brand  the  vicious  with  the  mark  of  shame  and  punishment,  and  level  the 
shaft  of  ironj  and  laughter  at  follj,  while  thej  encourage  and  support  real  virtue  and 
good  sense,  explained  and  put  in  their  true  light,  with  as  much  impartiality  as  human 
nature  will  allow  in  speaking  of  one's  own  countrj,  must  open  a  good  field  for  the 
displaj  of  character.  Hence  the  whole  is  accompanied  with  notes,  explanatory  of  the 
localities  and  such  circumstances  as  are  liable  to  a  double  interpretation. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  preface  better  than'  bjr  lajiog  before  our  readers  a 
passage  from  the  ^^ lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,''  by  that  excellent  critic  Dr. 
Blair.  In  the  third  volume,  when  comparing  the -French  and  English  comcdj,  he 
sajs,  *^from  the  English  there  we  are  natural! j  led  to  expect  a  greater  varietj  of  ori- 
ginal characters  in  comedj  and  bolder  strokes  of  wit  and  humour  than  are  to  be 
found  on  anj  other  modern  stage.  Humour  is  in  a  great  measure  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  the  English  nation.  The  nature  of  such  a  free  government  as  ours,  and 
that  unrestrained  libertj  which  our  manners  allow  tp  every  man  of  living  entireljr 
after  his  own  taste,  aflbrd  full  scope  to  the  displaj  of  singularitj  of  cliaraclcr  and  to 
the  indulgence  of  humour  in  all  its  forms.  Whereas,  in  France  the  influence  of  the 
court,  the  more  established  subordinations  of  ranks  and  the  universal  observance  of  the 
forms  of  politeness  and  decorum,  spread  a  much  greater  unifprmitj  over  the  outward 
behaviour  and  characters  of  men.  Hence  comedj  has  a  mpre  ample  field  and  can 
flow  with  a  much  freer  vein  in  Britain,  than  in  France.'' 
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ADDISON- 


AsBtsoa  WM  born  May  ti»  i67b,  a  Hthtoa,  ot  which  hit  iatber  was  then  Roetor«  B«ar  Ambrotelntfj  ia 
WHtalure.  H«  wu  earlr  Mnt  to  m]i«oI,  liter* ,  luidcr  the  car*  of  the  R«t.  Mr.  Naith;  from  wbeaco  be  wm  ro- 
M«T«4  I*  Saluhorj  school,  and  then  to  the  Charterhooto ,  under  the  tuition  of  the  learned  Dr.  lilts.  Here  he  firit 
coQtraclad  aa  iatimacj  with  Mr.  Steele,  which  conliancd  almoit  to  his  death.  At  fifleen  he  was  entered  of  Queen t 
C«U«%e,  Oxford,  and  in  about  two  yeart  admitted  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts  ia  that  college;  at 
which  tkne  he  waa  celebrated  for  his  Iftin  poems»  to  be  foand  in  a  second  Yolnme  of  the  jtfineae  Mritmnieat,  coJlected 
hy  ^4^—-  Betag  at  the  aaitersily,  he  wes  uMtt  the  point  of  ceding  to  the  desires  of  his  felber  and  seteral  of  his  friends, 
to  cater  into  h»|y  orders;  hnt  hating*  through  Mr.  Congreve's  means,  become  a  fsrourite  of  Lord  Halifax,  he  wes  prevailed 
■poa  hj  thai  nobleman,  to  gire  np  the  design.  He  sneceskirely  filled  the  public  stations,  in  170*,  of  Commissioner  of  the. 
Appeals  ia  th«  Bacise;  1707,  l/nder-Secrelarj  of  State ;  1709,  Sectetary  of  Ireland,  and  Keeper  uf  the  Records  ia 
IrtUmdi  171S  (ih*  grand  climactetic  of  Addison's  reputation,  Cato  appeared)  Secretary  to  the  Lords'  Justices;  1714  on* 
of  tW  ltnr4»  CvaaBtssionerft  of  Trade;  and  at  last,  1717,  one  of  the  first  Secretaries  of  State.  ^  Or.  Johnson  says,  '^or 
tkis  employmcal  he  might  justly  be  supposed  qualified  by  long  practice  of  business,  and  by  his  regular  ascent  through 
mik€r  oOcc* ;  b«c  cxpcctatiea  is  often  disappomted ;  it  u  aaiTcrssUy  confessed,  that  he  was  aneqoal  to  the  duties  of 
his  elaee.  Ia  the  Hooae  of  Commons  he  could  not  speak,  and  therefore  was  useless  to  the  defence  of  the  OoTcrnment. 
ba  rm  oCtc*,  says  Pope,  he  could  not  issue  an  order  without  losing  his  time  in  quest  of  fine  expressions."  He  so> 
bcilsd  his   dismissal  with  a  pensioa  of  i5oo  poiwds  a  year.    He   married   the   Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick,   1716; 

to  have  first  known  her  by  becoming  tutor  to  her  son.  Johnson  says,  **The  Lady  was  at  last  prevailed 
\am,  oa  terms  much  Uke  those,  on  which  a  Turkish  princess  is  espoused,  to  whom  Ihe  sullen  is  re« 
peeled  to  prooooncc,  'Daughter,  1  gire  thee  this  men  for  thy  slave.'  The  msrriage  made  no  addhion  lo  his  happi- 
Bern;  it  nciihrr  atad*  them  nor  found  them  equ«l."  In  1718  —  19,  be  bad  a  severe  dispute  on  Th*  J\ierag0  Bill 
with  Steele,  who,  inveterate  in  his  political  opinions,  supported  them  in  a  pamphlet  called  7%e  Pteb^ian,  which  Addi« 
mm  aMwcrcd  by  anoilier,  onder  the  title  of  3tle  Oid  Frkif.  Some  epithets,  let  drop  by  Addison,  answered  by  a  cut- 
taeg  ^eoUiion  fr**^  Caio,  by  Steele,  were  the  cause  of  their  friendship's  being  dissolved;  and  every  person' ac^aaialed 
win  the  Ericsdly  terau  oa  which  these  two  great  men  had  lived  so  long,  must  regret,  that  they  should  finally  part  in 
ecrweeeians  epposkioa.  Addison  died  of  an  asthma  and  dropsy,  on  the  17th  June,  1719,  aged  48,  leeving  only  one 
-""^h'TT  bchtBid  him.  The  general  esleem  ia  which  his  productions,  both  serious  and  humorous  in  Tht  Spsctator,  Tht 
TittiT,  and  T&e  Gamrdian  ere  held,  "nleads  (as  Spakspeare  aays^,  like  engels,  trumpel-tongned,  in  their  behalf"  As 
e  p*€t«  Ws  Ceio,  in  the  dramatic,  and  bis  Oampmi^n,  in  the  hereto  way,  will  ever  maintain  a  place  among  Ihe  firsU^ale 
worha  of  cxtbcr  kind.— And  a  good  man's  death  displays  the  character  of  his  life.  At  liis  last  hofu*,  be  sent  for  a  re> 
lataiMS  of  hia,  yenng  Lord  Warwick,  whose  youth  he  supposed  might  be  influenced  bj 
h«M  »f  the  yeang  msta's  head,  he  said  «'See  ia  what  peace  a  Christtaa  caa  die!'" 


i»» 


..  t—m  «■■.  uviu,  u«  «va(  lor  n  ro- 
bv  an  awful  lesson,  when,  taking 
id  immediately  expired. 


CATO, 

■a  Drary  Laae,   1715.    It  is  one  of  the  first  of  onr  dramatic  poem%  «nd  wm  performed  18  nights  •neeea- 


Tones  echoed  erory  dap,  to  shew,  that  the  satire  was  nnfelt."  ft  was  ushered  into  notice  by  eight  complimeatary  co- 
pses of  xtg^c*  to  the  •ttUter,  among  which,  one  by  Steele,  leads  the  van ;  besides  a  prologue  by  Pope,  and  an  epilo- 
(ino  by  Dr.  Gerth:  Dr.  Johnson,  with  the  abovemenlioned  persons,  nav,  even  Dennis's  gall,  has  marked  this  tragedy 
■a  *  ScaaJb  daseic,  and  a  succession  of  audiences  for  above  a  century  has  proved,  that  it  has  deserved  "Golden  opin- 
soas  fnm  aU  sorts  of  people."  Johnson  observes,  *'0f  a  arork  so  much  read,  it  is  difficult  to  say  any  thing  new. 
en  which  the  public  thinks  Icng,  it  commonly  attains  to  think  right;  and  of  Cate  it  has  been  aot  unjustly 
that  it  is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than  a  dranfa;  rather  a  succession  of  just  sentiments  in  elegant  Ian- 
gaaige,  th«a  a  represeatetioa  of  aatural  aQ*ections,  or  of  any  state  probable  or  possible  in  human  life*  Nothing  her*  «x- 
riica  «r  eeaneges  emotion ;  here  is  no  msgicsl  power  of  raising  phantastic  terror  or  exciting  wild  anxiety.  The  events 
without  solicitad*,  and  remembered  witbont  joy  or  sorrow.  Of  the  agents  we  have  no  care.  Cato  is  a 
ear  solicitude,  «  man  of  whom  "the  gods  take  care,"  and  whom  we  leave  to  their  car*  with  heedless 
To  the  rest,  neither  gods  nor  men  can  have  much  attention ;  for  there  U  not  one  amongst  them,  that 
racks  either  effeeii*n  or  esteem.  But  they  are  made  the  vehicles  of  such  sentiments  aad  such  ezpreasioas 
a*  scarcely  a  aeea*  ia  lk»  pley«  which  the  reader  doea  aot  wish  to  impress  npoa  his  memorj. 
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ScsNB. — Thfi  Goifernor's  Palace  in  Uticcu 


LUCIA. 

MABCIA. 

MUTINBSIIS.  GUARDS.  etC 


ACT  I. 
ScsHm  X.'-A  HaU. 
Enimr  PoaTius  and  Marcus. 
Thk  dawn  is  OTcrcast,  tbe  moroing 
low'rt, 


And  beavily  in  clouds  brings  on  tbe  day, 
Tbe  greati  tb*  important  day,  big  vritb  tbe  fate 
Of  Cato  and  of  Iloine— -our  &tber*s  deatb 
Would  fiJI  up  all  tbe  guilt  of  ciTil  war. 
And  <f^o%tt  tbe  icene  of  blood.  Already  Caesar 

1 


CATO. 


[Act  i. 


Has  rav^gM  more  tban  half  the  globe,  and  sees  I  Love  is  not  to  be  reasonM  down,  or  lost 
Mankind  crown  tbin  by  bis  destructive  sword:  In  bieh  ambition  and  a  tbirst  of  greatness: 

oi        I J  i_  ^"  _  r.._j| .. L^ I J  k^ *: vri-    " i    i?r_     *t    . •    .       *?  •    ' 


Should  be  go  further,  numbers  would  be  wanting 
To  form  new  battles,  and  support  bis  crimes. 
Ye  gods,  wbat  bavoc  does  ambition  make 
Among  your  works! 

Marc.  Thy  steady  temper,  Fortius, 
Can  look  on  guilt,  rebellion,  fraud,  and  Caesar, 
In  the  calm  Tights  of  mild  philosophy; 
Vm  torturM,  e^ii  to  madness,  when  I  think 
On  the  proud  victor:  evVy  time  he*s  namM 
Pharsalia  rises  to  my  view!— I  see 
Th'  insulting  tyrant,  prancing  o'er  the  field, 
Strewed   with   Rome's  citizens,   and  dreooh'd 

.  in  slaughter; 
His  horses  hoofs  wet  with  patrician  blood! 
Ob,  Fortius!  is  not  there  some  chosen  curse. 
Some  hidden  thunder  in  the  stores  of  beav'o, 
Red  with  uncommon  wrath,  to  blast  the  man 
Vvho  owes  bis  greatness  to  bis  country's  ruin  ? 
Por,   Relieve  me,  Marcus,  'tis  an  impious 

greatness, 
And  mix'd  with  too  much  horror  to  be  envied : 
How  does  the  lustre  of  our  father's  actions. 
Through  the  dark  cloud  of  ills  that  cover  him. 
Break  out,  and  burn  with  more  triumphant 

brightness ! 
His  suflerings  shine,  and  spread  a  glory  round 

him; 
Greatly  unfortunate,  he  fights  the  cause 
Of  honour,  virtue,  liberty,  and  Rome. 
Metre.  Who  knows  not  this?  But  what  can 

Cato  do 
Against  a  world,  a  base,  decen'rate  world, 
That  courts  the  yoke,  and  bows  the  neck  to 

Caesar? 
Pent  up  in  Utica,  he  vainly  forms 
A  poor  epitome  of  Roman  greatness. 
And,  covcr'd  with  Numidian  guards,  directs 
A  feeble  army,  and  an  emptv  senate, 
Remnants  of  mighty  battles  fouffbt  in  vain« 
By  heav'n,  such  virtues,  join'd  with  such  success, 
Distracts  my  very  soul!  our  falher*s  fortune 
VVould  almost  tempt  us  to  renounce  his  precepts. 
Por*   Remember  what   our  father  oft  has 

told  us: 
The  ways  of  heav'n  are  dark  and  intricate; 
Puzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  errors, 
Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain, 
Lost  and  hewilderVi  in  the  fruitless  search; 
Nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run. 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends.  ^ 
Mturc*  These  are  suggestions  of  a  mind  at 

ease : — 
Oh,  Fortius,  didst  thou  taste  butbalf  the  griefs 
That  wring  my  soul,   thou  couldst  not  talk 

thus  coldly. 
Passion  unpitied,  and  successless  love. 
Plant  daggers  in  my  heart,  and  aggravate 
My  other  griefs. — Were  but  my  Lucia  kind— 
Por,  Thou  seest  not  that  thy  brother  is  thy 

rival ; 
But  I  must  bide  it,  for  I  know  thy  temper. 

\Aside, 
Now,  Marcus,  now  thy  virtue's  on  the  proof. 
Put  forth  thy  utmost  strength,  work  ev'ry  nerve, 
And  call  up  all  thy  father  in  thy  soul: 
To  quell  the  tyrant  love,  and  guard  thy  heart 
On  this  weak  side,  where  most  our  nature  fails, 
Would  be  a  conquest  worthy  Cato's  son. 

Marc.  Alas,  the  counsel  which  I  cannot  take. 
Instead  of  bealing,  but  upbraids  my  weakness. 


fis  second  life,  that  grows  into  the  soul, 
Warms  every  vein,  and  beats  in  every  pulse: 
I  feel  it  here:  ray  resolution  melts — 

Por.    Behold  young  Juba,    the  Numtdiaa 

prince. 
With  bow  much  care  be  forms  himself  to  glory. 
And  breaks  the  fierceness  of  bis  native  temper. 
To  copy  out  our  father's  bright  example. 
He  loves  our  sister  Marcia,  greatly  loves  her; 
His  eyfis^  bis  looks,  bis  actions,  ail  betray  it; 
But  still  the  smother'd  fondness  burns  within 

bim: 
When  most  it  swells,  and  labours  for  a  vent. 
The  sense  of  honour,  and  desire  of  fame. 
Drive  the  big  passion  back  into  bis  heart. 
What,  shall  an  African,  shall  Juha's  heir 
Reproach  great  Cato's  son,  and  show  the  world 
A  virtue  wanting  in  a  Roman  soul? 

Marc.  Fortius,  no  more !  your  words  leave 

slings  behind  them. 
Whene'er  did  Juba,  or  did  Fortius,  show 
A  virtue  that  has  cast  me  at  a  distance. 
And  thrown  me  out  in  the  pursuits  of  honour? 
Por.   Oh,  Marcus!  did  I  know  the  way  to 

ease 
Thy  troubled  heart,  and  mitigate  thy  pains, 
Marcus,  believe  me,  I  could  die  to  do  it. 
Marc.  Thou  best  of  brothers,  and  thou  best 

of  friends ! 
Pardon  a  weak,   distemper'd  soul^  that  swelU 
With  sudden  gusts,  and  sinks  as  soon  in  calms. 
The  sport  of  passions.  But  Sempronius  comes : 
He  must  not  find  this  softness  nanging  on  me. 

{Exit. 

Enter  SBMt^OKirs. 
Senu    Conspiracies   no   sooner  should     be 

form'd 
Than  executed.    What  means  Fortius  here? 
I  like  not  that  cold  youth.    I  must  dissemble. 
And  speak  a  language  foreign  to  my  heart. 

[Aside 
Good  morrow,  Fortius;  let  us  once  embrace. 
Once  more  embrace,  while  yet  we  both  are  fre^^ 
To-morrow,    should    we    thus    express    our 

friendship. 
Each  might  receive  a  slave  into  his  arms. 
This  sun,  perhaps,  this  morning  sun's  the  last. 
That  e'er  shall  rise  on  Roman  liberty. 
Por.  My  father  has  this  morning  call'd  to- 
gether 
To  this  poor  hall,  his  little  Roman  senate 
(The  leavings  \>f  Pharsalia),  to  consult 
If  be  can  yet  oppose  the  mighty  torrent 
That  bears  down  Home  and  allber  gods  before  if. 
Or  must  at  length  give  up  the  world  to  Caesar. 
Sem.  Not  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  Rome 
Can  raise  her  senate  more  than  Cato's  presence. 
His  virtues  render  our  assembly  awful, 
They  strike  with  something  like  religious  fear. 
And  make  ev'n  Caesar  tremble  at  the  bead 
Of  armies   flush'd   with   conquest.     Ob,    m^^ 

Fortius! 
Could  I  but  call  that  wondrous  man  m^  father^ 
Would  hut  thy  sister  Marcia  be  propitious 
To  thy  friend's  vows,  I  might  be  blest  indeed  ! 
Por.   Alas,  Sempronius!    wouldst  tbou  tallc 

of  love 
To  Marcia,  whilst  her  Other's  life's  rn  dan^r? 
Tbou  migbt*st  as  well  court  the  pale,   trem — 

bling  vestalp 


SCEKK    1.] 


CATO. 


WImii  <be  beKolifs  the  boly  flame  ezpiria^. 

Sem.  Tbe  more  I  see  the  wonders  of  thy  race, 
Tk  more  Tito  ckarmM.    Thou  must  take  heed, 

my  Portius; 
The  worM  has  all  its  eyes  on  Cato*s  son; 
Thy  falberTs  merit  sets  thee  up  to  view, 
Aflia  sfao'ws  tiiee  in  the  fairest  point  of  light, 
To  mahe  thjr  nrtues  or  thy  faults  conspicuous. 
A>r.   Well  dost   thou  seem   to   check   my 

iing'nAg  here 
On  this  important  hour — Fll  straight  away. 
And  while  the  lathers  of  the  senate  meet 
In  close  debate,  to  weigh  th^  events  of  war, 
rU  animale  the  soldiers  drooping  courase 
With  love  of  freedom,  and  contempt   of  life; 
in  thmder  in  their  ears  their  country's  cause. 
And  tfj  to  rouse  up  all  that*s  Roman  in  them, 
nis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 
But  we^  do  more,  Sempronius;  well  deserve 

it  lExiL 

Scnu  Curse  on  the  stripling!  how   he  apes 

his  sire! 
Amhilioualy  sententious — But  I  wonder 
Old  Syphax  comes  not,  his  Numidian  genius 
Is  wed  disp<»sM  to  mischief,  were  he   prompt 
And  eager  im  it;  hut  he  must  he  spurrM, 
.\ad  ev^ry  moment  quickenM  to  the  course. 
Cato  has  ns*d  me  ill;  he  has  refusM 
His  dangfaler  Marcia  to  ray  ardent  vows. 
Betides,  his  halfleii  arms  and  ruin*d  cause, 
Are  hars  to  my  ambition.     Caesar*s  favour, 
Tbat  show*rs  dow^n  greatness  on  his   friends, 

will  raise  me 
To  Rome^s  first  honours.     If  I  give  up  Cato, 
/  daira,  in  nsy  reward,  his  captive  daughter. 
But  Syphax  comes — 

Enter  Syphax. 

Sjph.  Sempronius,  all. is  ready; 
I'fe  somded  my  Numidians,  man  hy  man. 
And  find  them  ripe  for  a  revolt:  they  all 
Gmplain  aloud  of'Cato*s  discipline, 
And  wait  but   the  command   to  change  their 

master. 
Stmu  Believe  me,  Syphax,   there*s  no  time 

to  waste: 
£ff^n  while  we  speak,  our  conqueror  comes  on, 
.\iid  gathers  ground  upon  us  ev'ry  moment. 
Alas!  thoo  know*st  not  Caesar*s  active  soul, 
With  what  a  dreadful  course  he  rushes  on 
Fro^warto  war.    In  vain  has  nature  foiWd 
MooDtains  and  oceans  to  oppose  his  passage; 
He  hounds  o*er  all; 
One  day  more 

Witt  set  the  victor  thundVing  at  our  gales. 
Bnly  tell  mcy  hast  thou  yet  drawn   o*er  young 

Juba  ? 
l^tstill  would  recommend  thee  more  to  Caesar, 
And  chaOenge  belter  terras. 

Sjph.  Alas!  he*s  lost! 
flea's  loaty  Sempronius ;  all  his  thoughts  are  full 
Of  C^to^s  TirtBes — But  Fll  try  once  more 
(For  eVry*  instant  1  expect  him  here)*. 
If  yet  I  can  subdue  those  stubborn   principles 
Ol  lakh  and  honour,  and  I  know  not  what. 
Hat  have  corrupted  his  Numidian  temper. 
And  slmck  th*  infection  into  all  his  soul. 

Setm*  B€  Mire  to  press  upon  him  evVy  motive. 
Jnha*s  anrreoder,  since  his  father^s  death, 
Woold  gire  up  Afiic  into  Caesar's  hands, 
And  make  him  lord  of  half  the  burning  sone. 


SjpK  But  is  It  true,  Sempronius,  that  your 

senate 
Is  callM together?  Gods!  thou  must  be  cautious; 
Cato  has  piercing  eyes,  and  vrill  discern 
Our  frauds,  unless  they're  cover*d  thick  with  art. 
Sent,  Let  me  alone,  good  Syphax,  Fll  conceal 
My  thoughts  *a  passion  (His  the  surest  way); 
Fll  bellow  out  for  Rome,  and  for  my  country. 
And  mouth  at  Caesar,  till  I  shake  the  senate. 
Your  cold  hypocrisy's  a  stale  device, 
A  worn-out  trick:   wouldst  thou  be  thought 

in  earnest, 
Clothe  thy  feign'd  zeal  in  rage,  in  fire,  in  fury ! 
Sjrph.  In  Irotli,  thou'rt  able  to  instruct  grey 

hairs. 
And  teach  tbc  wily  African  deceit. 

Sent.  Once    more  he  sure  to  try  thy  skill 

on  Juba. 
Meanwhile  Fll  hasten  to  my  Roman  soldiers. 
Inflame  the  mutiny,  and,  underhand. 
Blow  up  thfir  discontents,  till  they  break  out 
Llnlook'd  for,  and  discharge  themselves  on  Cato. 
Remember,  Syphax,  we  must  work   in   haste; 
Ob,  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plots,  and  their  last   fatal  periods ! 
Oh,  His  a  dreadful  interval  of  time, 
Fill'd  up  with  horror  all,  and  big  with  death! 
Destruction  hangs  on  evVy  word  we  speak, 
On  every  tliought,  till  the  concluding  stroke 
Determines  alt,  and  closes  our  design.    [Exii. 
Syph,  Fll  try  if  yet  I  can  reduce  to  reason 
This  headstrong  youth,  and  make   him   spurn 

at  Cato. 
The  time  is  short;  Caesar  comes   rushing   on 

us — 
But  hold!  young  Juba  %tK%  me,  and  approaches! 

Enter  Juba. 

Juba,  Syphax,  I  joy  to. meet  thee  thus  alone. 

1  have  obsorv'd  ot  late  thy  looks  are  falFn, 

0*ercast  with  gloomy  cares  and  discontent; 

Then  tell  me,  Syphax,  1  conjure  thee,  tell  me. 

What  are  the  tnoughts  that  knit  thy  brow  in 

frowns. 

And  turn  thine  eye  thus  coldly  on  thy  prince  ? 
Sjrph.  Tis   not   my  talent  to   conceal    my 

thoughts. 

Or  carry  smiles  and  sunshine  in  my  face, 

When  discontent  sits  heavy  at  my  heart; 

I  have  not  yet  ao  much  the  Roman  in  me. 
Juba.  VVhy  dost  thou  cast  out   such    un- 
generous terms 

Against  the  lords  and  sovereigns  of  the  world  ? 

Dost  thou  not  see  mankind  fall  down  before 

them. 

And  own  the  force  of  their  superior  virtue  ? 
Syph,  Gods!   where's  the    worth  that  sets 

these  people  up 

Above  your  own  Numidia^i  tawny  sons? 

Do  they  vrith  tougher  sinews  bend  the  bow  ? 

Or  flies  the  jav'lin  swiAer  toits  mark. 

Launched  from  the  vigour  of  a  Roman  arm  ? 

Who  like  our  active  African  instructs 

The  fiery  steed,  and  trains  him  to  his  h^nd? 

Or  guides  in  troops  th'  embattled  elephant 

Laden  with  war?  These,  these  are   arU>  my 

prince. 

In  which  your  Zama  doe*  not  sloop  to  Rome. 
Juba.  These  all  are  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank : 

Perfections  that  are  plac'd  in  bones  and  nerves. 

A  Roman  soul  is  bent  on  higher  vievis. 

To  make  man  mild,  and  sociable  to  man ; 


To  cuitiTate  the  wild,  licentious  savage. 
And  break  our  fierce  barbarians  into  men. 
Turn  up  iby  eve^  to  Calo; 
There  may*st  thou  see  to  what  a  godlike  height 
The  Roman  \irtues  lift  up  mortal  man. 
While  eond,  and  just,  and  anxious  for  his  friends, 
He^s  still  scvereK"  hcnt  against  Mmself; 
And  when  his  fortune  sets  before  him  all 
The  pomps  and  pleasures  that  his  soul  can  wish, 
Ilis  rigid  virtue  will  accept   of  none. 

Syph,    Believe   me,  prince,   there*s   not  an 

African 
That  traverses  our  vast  Numidian  deserts 
In  quest  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow, 
But  better  practises  those  boasted  virtues. 
Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chase; 
Amidst  the  running  stream  he  <lakes  his  thirst; 
Toils  all  the  day,  and  at  th*  approach  of  night, 
On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down, 
Or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  mom; 
I'hen  rises  fresh,  pursues  his  wonted  game; 
And  if  the  following  day  he  diance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring, 
BI«:sscs  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury. 

Juba.  Thy  prejudices,  Syphax,  won^t  discern 
What  virtues  grow  from  ignorance  and  choice, 
Mor  how  the  hero  dilTers  from  the  brute. 
Where  shall  we  find  the  man  that  bears  af- 

fliction. 
Great  and  majestic  in  his  griefs,  like  Cato? 
How  does  he  rise  against  a  load  of  woes, 
And   thank  the   goos   that  threw  the  weight 

upon  bin)! 

S/ph,  ^ris  pride,  rank  pride,   and   haughti- 
ness of  soul ; 
I  think  the  Romans  call  it  stoicism. 
Ilnd  not  your  royal  father  thought  so  highly 
Of  Roman  virtue,  and  of  Cato^s  cause, 
He  had  not  falPn  by  a  slaveys  hand  inglorious ; 
Morwouldhis  slaughter^  armies  now  nave  lain 
On  Afnc^s  sands,  disfigurM  with  their  wounds, 
To  gorge  the  wolves  and  Tultures  of  Numidia. 

Juba,  Why  dost  thou  call  my  sorrows  up 

afresh? 
My  fathiv'^A  name  brings  tears  into    my   eyes. 

Sjph,  Oh,  that  you'd,  profit  by  your  father's 

ills! 

Juba.  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do? 

Sjph,  Abandon  Cato. 

Juba,  Syphax,  I  should  be  more  than  twice 

an  orphan. 
By  such  a  loss. 

Sfph.  Ay,  there's  the  tie  that  binds  you ! 
You  long  to  call  him  father.     Marcia's  charms 
Work  in  your  heart  unseen,  and  plead  for  Cato. 
No  wonder  you  are  deaf  to  all  I  say. 

Juba*   Syphax,  your   seal  becomes   impor- 
tunate ; 
Fve  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave, 
And  talk  at  large;  but  learn  to  keep  it  in. 
Lest  it  should  take  more  freedom  than  Til  give  it. 

Sjph*    Sir,   your  great    father    never   us'd 

'me  thus. 
Alas,  he's  dead !  but  can  you  e'er  forget 
The  tender  sorrows. 
And  repeated  blessings. 

Which  you  drew  from  him  in  your  last  fare- 
well ? 
The  good  old  king,  at  parting,  wrun^  my  hand 
(His  eyes  brimful  of  tears),  then,  sighmg,  cry*d, 
IVy thee  be  careful  of  my  son ! — Mis  grief 
Swrlfd  up  so  high,  he  could  not  utter  more* 


CATO.  [Act  1. 

Juba*  Alas!  thy  story  melts  away  my  soul! 
That  best  of  fathers !  how  shall  1  discharge 
The  gratitude  and  duty  that  1  owe  him? 

Sjrph,  By  laying  up   his   counsels   in   your 


preserve  my 


heart. 
Juba,    His   counsels   bade   me   yield  to  thy 

direction. 
Sjph,  Alas!  my  prince,   Td   guide  you   to 

your  safety. 
Juba,  I  do  believe   thou    wouldst;    but  tell 

me  hovir. 
Sjrph.  Fly  irom  the  fate   that  follows  Cae- 
sar's foes. 
Juba,  IVIy  father  scom'd  to  do  it. 
Sypli,  And  tbersfore  died. 
Juba,  Better  to  die  ten  thousand   thousand 

deaths. 
Than  wound  my  honour. 
Sjrph,  Rather  say  your  love. 
Juba,  Syphax,  1  ve  promis'd  to 

temper. 

Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  confess  a  flame 
1  long  have  stifled,  and  would  fain  conceal  ?  . 
Sjph,  Believe  me,  prince,   though   hard    t<^ 

conquer  love, 
'Tis  easy  to  divert  and  break  its  force. 
Absence  might  cure  it,  or  a  second   mistress 
Light  up  another  flame,  and  put  out  this. 
The  glowing  dames  of  Zama^s  royal  court 
Have  faces  uush'd  with  more  exalted  charms  ; 
Were  you  with  these,  my  prince,  you'd  soon 

forget 
The  pale,  unripeii'd  beauties  of  the  north. 

Juba,  ^is  not  a  set  of  features,  or  coHiplexion, 
The  tincture  of  a  skin,  that  I  admire : 
Beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover, 
Fades  in  his  eye,  and  pall.s  upon  the  sense. 
The  virtuous  Marcia  towVs  aoove  her  sex: 
True,  she  is  fair,  (oh,  how  divinely  fair!) 
But  still  the  lovely  maid  improves  her  charms 
With  inward  greatness,  unaffected  wisdom, 
And  sanctilv  of  manners ;  Cato^s  soul 
Shines  out  in  ev'ry  thing  she  acts  or  speaks. 
While  winning  mildness  and  attractive  smiles 
Dwell  in  her  looks,  and  with  becoming  grace. 
Soften  the  rigour  of  her  father's  virtue. 

Syph,  How  does  your  tongue  grow  wanton 

in  her  praise! 
But,  on  my  knees,  I  be^  you  would  consider — 
Juba,  Ha!  Syphax,  isH  not  she? — She  moves 


Ins  way; 


And  with  her  Lucia,  Liicius's  fair  daughter. 
My  heart  beats  thick— I  pr'ythee,  Syphax,  lea 


eave 


me. 


Sjrph'  Ten  thousand  curses  fasten  on  them 

both! 
Now  will  the  woman,  with  a  single  glance, 
Undo  what  I've  been  lab*ring  all  this  while. 

Enter  Marcia  and  Lucia. 
Juba,  Hail,  charming  maid!    how   does  iky 

beauty  smooth 
The  face  of  war,  and  make  ev'n  horror  smile  \ 
At  sight  of  thee  my  heart  shakes  off  its  sorro'vrs  ; 
I  feel  a  dawn  of  joy  break  in  upon  me, 
And  for  awhile  forget  th^  approach  of  Caesai-« 
Marcia,  I  should  be  ffrievd,  young  prtnce^ 

to  thinJK  my  presence 
LTnbent  your  thoughts,    ana    slacken'd   them 

to  arms. 
While,  warm  with  slaughter,  our  victorious  foe 
Threatens  aloud,  and  calls  you.  to  the  field. 


SCK9E   1.] 


CATO, 


Juba.  Oil,  Marcia,  lei  roe   bope    thy  kiod 

concerns 
And  Fentle  wishes  follow  me  to  hattle ! 
The  thought  will  gire  new  vigour  to  my  arm, 
And  strength   and  weight  to   my  descending 

sworo,  * 

And  drive  it  in  a  tempest  on  the  foe. 
Marcia^  My  prayers  and  wishes  always  shall 

attend 
The  friends  of  Rome,  the  glorious  cause  df  rirtue, 
And  OMn  approT*d  of  by  the  gods  and   Cato. 
JuhtB,  Tliat  Jnba  may  deserve  thy  pious  cares, 
rO  gaze  for  ever  on  thy  godlike  father, 
Transplanting,  one  by  one,  into  my  life. 
His  bright  perfections,  till  I  thine  like  him. 

Marcia,  My  father  never,  at  a  time  like  this, 
WoiJd  lay  out  his  great  soul  in  words,  and  waste 
Such  precioutf  moments.  ~ 

Juhtu  Thy  reproois  are  just, 
Tkon  Tirtaons  maid;  111  hasten  to  my  troops, 
Vnd  fire  tbeir  languid  souls  with  Cato  s  virtue. 
If  e^o*  I  lead  them  to  the  field,  when  all 
The  war  shall  stand  ranged  in  its  just  array. 
And  dreidful  pomp,  then  will  I  think  on  thee. 
Oh,  lovely  roaidi  then  will  1  think  on  thee ; 
And  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts,  remember 
A\'bat  glorious  deeds  should  grace   the    man, 

who  hopes 
For  Marcia*s  love.  \JExiL 

Lucia.  Marcia,  you*re  too  severe: 
Qov  cotfid  you  chide  the  young,  good-naturM 

prince, 
And  Jrive  him  from  you  with  so  stem  an  air; 
A  prince  that  Iotcs,  and  dotes  on  you  to  death  ? 
Marcia.  How^,  Lucia  I  wouldst  thou  have  roe 

sink  away 
In  pleasing  dreams,  and  lose  myself  in   love, 
When  evW  moment  Cato^s  lile*s  at  stake? 
Lacia»    VVhy  have  1  not  this  constancy  oi 

mind, 
\Vbo  have  so  many  griels  to  try  its  forqe? 
S«^  nature  loim^u  me  of  her   softest  mould, 
Eafrcbled  all  my  soul  with  tender  passions, 
.And  sank  me  ev*n  below  my  own  weak  sex: 
KtT  and  love,  by  turns,  oppress  ray  heart 

Marcia.  Lucia,  disburden  all  thy  cares  on  me, 
And  let  me  sbare  thy  most  retir  d  distress. 
TeU  Be,  who  raises  up  this  conflict  in   thee? 
Xtfcier.    I   need    not  blush    to    name  them, 

when  1  tell  thee 
Thev*re  ]^Iarcia*s  brothers,  and  the  sons  of  Cato. 
i^orcAo.  But  tell  me  whose  address  thou  fa- 

vour'st  most? 
i  la^  to  know,  and  yet  I  dread  to  hear  it. 
Locio.   Suppose  Uwere  Fortius,    could  you 

blame  my  choice?  — 
Ob,  Portins,  tliou  bast  stolen  away  my  soul! 
Marau  is  over  warm;  his  fond  cx)roplaints 
Have  so  much  earnestness  and  passion  in  them, 
I  hear  him  with  a  secret  kino  of  horror, 
Aad  ircnable  at  his  vehemence  of  temper. 

Marcion  Alas,  poor  youtlr! 
Bow  will  thy  cxA&OKiA  raise 
Tinipf  ti  and  storms  in  his  afflicted  bosom! 
I  dread  tbe  consequence.  ' 

Latefo.  Yon  seem  to  plead 
Against  your  brother  Fortius. 

Jbrrus.  Luda,  no; 
Hsd  Poriins  been  the  unsnccessiul  lover, 
TW  tame  compassion  would  have  ialPn  on  him. 
Portins  himself  oft  ftUs  ia  tears  be- 
fore roe, 


As  if  he  moum*d  bis  rivaTs  ill  success; 
Then  bids  me  hide  the  motions  of  my  heart. 
Nor  show  which  way  it  turns.  So  much  he  fears 
The  sad  effect  that  it  will  have  on  Marcus. 
Was  ever  virgin  love  distressed  like  mine. 
Marcia,  Let  us  not,    Luciai    aggravate  our 

sorrows. 
But  to  the  gods  submit  th*  event  of  things. 
Our  lives,  cUscolourM  with  our  present  woes. 
May  still  grow  bright,  and  smile  with  happier 

hours. 

So  the  pure,  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with 

stains 
Of  rushing  torrents,  and  descending  rains. 
Works  itself  clear,  and,  as  it  runs,  refines. 
Till,  by  degrees,  the  floating  mirror  shines. 
Reflects  each  flowV  that  on  tbe  border  grows. 
And  a  new  'heav*n  in  its  fair  bosom  shows. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  L — The  Senale-house, 

Flourish,  Sbmpronius,  Lccivs,  and  Senet^ 
turs  discovered. 

Sent,  Rome  still  survives  in   this  assembled 

senate. 
Let  us  remember  we*  are  Cato*s  friends. 
And   act  like   men   who   claim   that   glorious 

title.  [Trumpets, 

Luc,  Hark!  he  comes. 

Trumpets,  Enter  Cato,  FoaTiirs,  and  Maivcus. 

Co/o.  Fathers,  we  once  again   are  met  in 

council ; 
Caesar*s  approach  has  summoned    us  together. 
And  Rome  attends  her  fate  from  our  resolves.  ^ 
How  shall  we  treat  this  bold,  aspiring  man? 
Success  still  follows  him,  and  backs  bis  crimes ; 
Fharsalia  ^ave  him  Rome,  Egypt  has  since 
Received  his  yoke,  and  the  vvhole  Nile  is  Cae- 

sar^s. 
Why  should  I  mention  Juba*s  overthrow. 
And  Scipio*s  death?  Numidia*s  burning  sands 
Still  smoke  with  blood.    *Tis  time  we   should 

decree 
What  course  to  take.   Our  foe  advances  on  ui. 
And  envies  us  ev*n  Libyans  sultry  deserts. 
Fathers,   pronounce  your  thoughts:    are  they 

still  fixM 
To  hold  it  out,  and  fight  it  to  the  last? 
Or   are   your   hearts   subduM    at  length,  and 

wrought. 
By  time  and.  HI  success,  to  a  submission? 
Sempronius,  speak. 

Sem.  My  voice  is  still  for  war. 
Gods!  can  a  Roman  senate  long  debate 
Which  of  the  two  to  choose,  slavery  or  death? 
No;  let  us  rise  at  once,  gird  on  our  swords. 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troops. 
Attack  the  foe,  break   through  the  thick  array 
Of  his  thronged   legions,    and  charge  home 

upon  him. 
Perhaps  some  arm,  more  lucky  than  the  rest. 
May   reach  his   heart,    and   free    the-  world* 

from  bondage. 
Rise,  fathers,  rise !  Uis  Rome  demands  your  kelp  ; 
Rise  and  revenge  her  slaughtered  citisens. 
Or  share  their  fate;— 
To  battle! 
Great  Fompey*s  shade  complains  that  we  are 

slow; 
And  Scipio*s  ghost  walks  noreveng^d  arooDgtt  us. 
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CeUo,  Lei  nol  a  topent  of  impetuous  zeal 
Transport  thee   thus    beyond  toe  bounds    of 


reason 


True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits, 
That  iustice  warrants,  and  that  wisdom  guides; 
All  else  is  toVring  frensy  and  distractibn. 
Lucius,  we  nest  would  know  what^s  your  opin- 
ion. 
Luc,   My  thoughts,    I    must   confess,    are 

turned  on  peace. 
Already  have  we  shown  our  love  to  Rome, 
Now  let  us  show  submission  to  the  gods. 
\^e  took  up  arms ,  not  to  revenge  ourselves, 
But  free  the  commonwealth ;  when  this  end  fails. 
Arms    have  no   further   use.     Our    country^s 

cause. 
That  drew   our  swords,    now   wrests    them 

from  our  hands, 
And  bids  us  not  delight  in  Roman  blood, 
Unprofitably  shed.     vVhat  men  could  do. 
Is  done  ahready:  heav*n  and  earth  will   wit- 
ness. 
If  Home  must  fall,  that  we  are  innocent 

CeUo,  Let  us  appear  nor  rash  nor  diffident ; 
ImmodVate  valour  swells  into  a  fault; 
And  fear,  admitted  into  public  councils. 
Betrays  like  treason.    Let  us  shun  them  both. 
Fathers,  I  cannot  iee  that  our  affairs 
Are  grown  thus  despVate:   we  have  bulwarks 

round  us; 
Within  our  walls  are  troops  inurM  to  toil 
In  Afric*s  heat,  and  season d  to  the  sun; 
Numidia*s  spacious  kingdom  lies   behind  us. 
Ready  to  rise  at  its  young  princess  call. 
While  there  is  hope,  do  not  distrast  the  gods ; 
But  wait  at  least  till  Caesar's  near  approach 
Force  *us  to  yield.    ^Twill  never  be,  too   late 
To  sue  for  chains,  and  own  a  con«pieror. 
W^hy   should  Rome  fall  a   moment   ere  her 

time? 
No,  let  us  draw  her  term  of  freedom  out 
In  its  full  length,  and  spin  it  to  the  last. 
So  shall  we  gain  still  one  day's  liberty: 
Ant  let  me  perish,  but,  in  Cato's  judgment, 
A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty. 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  bondage. 

Enter  Junius. 


The  Roman  knight 

Impatience,  and  demands  to  speak  with  Cato. 

CtUo,  By  your  permission,  lathers — bid  him 

enter.^  \ExU  Junius, 

Decius  was  once  my  friend,  but  other  prospects 
Have  loos*d  those  ties,  and  bound  him  fast  to 

Caesar. 
His  message  may  determine  our  resolves. 

Enter  Dccius. 

Dec.  Caesar  sends  health  to  Cato — 

CcUo,  Could  he  send  it 
To  Cato*s  slaughtered  friends,  it  would  be  wel- 
come. 
Are  not  your  orders  to  address  the  senate? 

Dec,  My  business  is  with  Cato ;  Caesar  stt^ 
The  straits  to  which  youVe  driven ;  and,  as  he 

knows 
Cato's  high  worth,  is  anxious  for  your  life. 

Cato.  My  life  is  grafted  on  the  £ite  of  Rome. 
Would  he  save  Cato,  bid  him  spare  his  country. 
Tell  your  dictator  this;  and  tell  him,  Cato 


Disdains  a  life  which  he  has  power  to  offer. 

Dec,  Rome  and  her  senators  submit  to  Caesar; 
Her  gen*rals  and  her  consuls  are  no  more. 
Who  checkM  his'  conquests,   and   deny'd  liis 

triumphs. 
Why  will  not  Cato  be  this  Caesar's  friend? 
CtUo.  These  yery  reasons  thou  hast  urg'd 

forbid  it 
Dec.   Caesar  is  well  acquainted  with  your 

virtues. 
And  therefore  sets  this  value  on  your  life. 
Let  him  but  know  the  price  of  Cato's  friendship, 
And  name  your  terms. 

Cato.  Bio  him  disband  his  legions, 
Restore  the  commonwealth  to  liberty, 
Submit  his  actions  to  the  public  censure. 
And  stand  the  judgment   of  a  Roman  senate. 
Bid  him  do  this,  and  Cato  is  his  fnend. 
Dec,   Cato,   the  world  talks  loudly  of  your 

wisdom — 
Cato,  Nay,  more;   though  Cato's  voice  was 

ne'er  employ'd 

To  dear  the  guilty,  and  to  varnish  crimes. 

Myself  will  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour. 

And  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people. 

Dec.  A  style  like  this  becomes  a  conqueror. 

CtUo.   Decius,   a  style  like   this  becomes    a 

Roman. 
Dec.  What  is  a  Roman,  that  is  Caesar's  for  ? 
CeUo.  Greater  than  Caesar :  he's  a  friend  to 

virtue. 
Dec.  Consider,  Cato,  you're  in  LJtica, 
And  at  the  head  of  your  own  little  senate : 
You  don\  now  thunder  in  the  capitol, 
W^ith  all  the  mouths  of  Rome  to  second  you. 
Cato.  Let  him  consider  that,  who  drives  us 

hither. 

'TIS  Caesar's  sword  has  madeRome's  senate  little. 
And  thinn'd  its  ranks.     Alas!  thy  daszled  eye 
Beholds  this  man  in  a  false,  glaring  light, 
Wljich    conquest    and   success   hare   thrown 

upon  him; 
Didst  thoo  but  vieVv   him  right,  thou'dst  see 

him  black 
Vyith  murder,  treason,  sacrilege,  and  crimes. 
That  strike  my  soul  with  horror  but  to  nanriu 

them. 
[  know  thou  look'st  on  me  as  on  a  wretch 


Dec,  Docs  Cato  send  this  answer  back  to 

Caesar, 
For  all  his  gen'rous  cares  and  proffei'd  friend- 
ship? 

Caio.  His  cares  for  me  are  insolent  and  vain  ; 
Presumptuous  man!  the  gods  take  care  of  Cato, 
W^ould  Caesar  show  the  greatness  pf  his  soul, 
Bid  him  employ  his  care  for  these  my  friends. 
And  make  good  use  of  his  Hl-gotten  pow'r. 
By  shelt'ring  men  much  better  than  himselfl 

Dec.  Your  high,   unconquer'd  heart  makej 

you  forget 
You  are  a  man*  Vou  rush  on  your  destruction 
But  I  have  done.     When  I  relate  hereafter 
The  tale  of  this  unhappy  embassy. 
All  Rome  will  be  in  tearst     \Exit,  tUiend^^ 

Sent,  Cato,  v^e  thank  thee. 
The  mighty  genius  of  immortal  Rome 
Speaks  in  thy  voice ;  thy  soul  breathes  libertj 
Caesar  will  snrink  to  hear  the  words  thou  utter*«| 
And  shudder  in  the  midst  of  all  his  conquesij 


Sgims  L]  CATO. 

Xtfc  The  senate  owns  its  gratitude  to  Gato, 
Who  with  so  great  a  soul  consults  its  safety, 
And  guards  our  liTes,  while  he  neftlects  his  own. 

Setn,  Sempronius   gives  no  tnanks  on  this 

account 
Lucius  seems  fond  of  life ;  but  what  is  life  ? 
Tis  not  to  stalk  ahout,  and  draw  fresh  air 
Frnm  time  to  time,  or  gase  upon  the  sun; 
*^ris  to  be  free*     VVhen  liberty  is  gone, 
IJfe  grows  insipid,  and  has  lost  its  relish. 
Oh,  could  my  dyjng  hand  but  lodge  a  sword 
In  Caesar's  bosom,   and  revenge  my  country, 
By  hear^n,  I  could  enjoy  the  pangs  of  dealn, 
And  smile  in  agony! 

Imc.  Others  perhaps 
IVlay  serve  their  country  with  as  warm  a  teal, 
Though  *tis  not  kindlecTinto  so  much  rage. 

Sem,  This  sober  conduct  is  a  mighty  virtue 
In  lukewarm  patriots. 

Cmto,     Come,  no  more,  Sempronius; 
AJI  here  are  friends  to  Rome,  and  to  each  other. 
I^  us  not  weaken  still  the  weaker  side 
By  our  divisions. 

S^m.  Cato,  my  resentments 
Are  sacrificM  to  Rome — I  stand  reprovM. 

CiMio.  Fathers,  'tis  time  you  come  to  a  resolve. 

Luc,  Cato,  we  all  go  into  your  opinion: 
Caesar*s  behaviour  has  convinced  the  senate. 
We  ought  to  hold  it  out  till  terms  arrive. 

Sem,  We  ought  to  hold  it  out  till  death; 

but,  Cato, 
Mv  private  voice  is  drown*d  amidst  the  senateV 

tCoto.  Then  let   us    rise,    my  friends,    and 

strive  to  fill 
This  little  interval,  this  pause  of  life 
(While  yet  our  liberty  and  fates  are  doubtful) 
VVith  resolution,  friendship,  Roman  bravery. 
And  all  the  rirtues  we  can  crowd  into  it; 
Thai  heav^  may  say*  it  ought  to  be  prolong*d. 
Fathers,  iarewcll — 'The  young  Numidian  prince 
Comes  forward,  and  expects  to  know  our  coun- 
sels.        [Exeunt  Senaiors, 

Knier  Juba. 

Juba,  the  Roman  senate  has  resolved, 
Till  time  give  better  prospects,  still  to  keep 
The   sword   unsheath*d,   and  turn  its  edge  on 

Caesar. 
Juba^  The  resolution  fits   a  Roman  senate. 
But,  Cato,  lend  me  for  awhile  thy  patience. 
And  condescend  to  hear  a  young  man  speak. 
My  lather,  when,  some  days  before  his  death, 
He  ordered  me  to  march  for  Utica, 
f  Alas!  I  thought  not  then  his  death  so  near!) 
\Vept  oVr  me,  pressM  me  in  his  aged  arms; 
Andy  as  his  gric/s  gave  way,  My  son,  said  he, 
Whatever  fortune  shall  befall  tfiy  father, 
Be  Cato*s  friend ;    hell  train  thee  up  to  great 
And  ^rtuous  deeds;  do  but  observe  him  well, 
Thou*lt  shun  misfortunes,    or  thoult  learn  to 

bear  them. 
Caio.  Juba,  thy  father  was  a  worthy  prince. 
And  merited,  alas!  a  better  fate; 
But  heav*n  thought  otherwise. 

Jidba,     My  father*s  fate. 
In  spite  of  all  the  fortitude  that  shines 
B<^fore  my  face  in  Cato*s  great  example, 
Subdues  my  son^'  and  fills  my  eyes  with  tears. 
Cato.  It  is  an  honest  sorrow,  and  becomes  thee. 
Juba.  His  virtues  drew  respect  from  foreign 

climes : 
The  kings  of  Airic  sought  him  for  their  friend; 


Kings  far  remote,  that  rule,  as  fame^  reports 
Behind  the  hidden  sources  of  the  Nile, 
In  distant  worlds,  on  t*other  side  the  sun; 
Oft  have  their  black  ambassadors  appeared, 
Loaden  with  gifts,  and  fillM  the  courts  of  Zaraa. 

Cato,  I  am  no  stranger  to  thy  father*s  great- 
ness. 

Juba,  I  do  not  mean   to   boast  his   power 

and  greatness. 
But  point  out  new  aUiances  to  Cato. 
Had  we  not  better  leave  this  Utica, 
To  arm  Numidia  in  our  causey  and  court 
Th* assistance  of  my  father^s  powerful  friends? 
Did  they  know  Cato,  our  remotest  kings 
Would  pour  embattled  multitudes  about  him; 
Their  swarthy  hosts  would  darken  all  our  plains. 
Doubling  the  native  horror  of  the  war, 
And  making  death  more  grim. 

Cato,  And  canst  thou  think 
Cato  will  fiy  before  the  sword  of  Caesar! 
Reduced,  like  Hannibal,  to  seek  relief 
From  court  to  court,  and  wander  up  and  down 
A  vagabond  in  Afric? 

Jtwa,  Cato,  perhaps 
Fm  too  officious;  but  my  forward  cares 
Would  fain  preserve  a  life  of  so  much  value. 
My  heart  is  wounded,  when  I  see  such  virtue 
Anlicted  by  the  weight  of  such  misfortunes. 

CeUo,  Thy  nobleness  of  soul  obliges  me. 
But  know,  young  prince,  that  valour  soars  above 
What  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  affliction. 
These  are  not  ills ;  else  would  they  never  fall 
On  heav*n*s  first  fav*riles,  and  the  best  of  men. 
The  gods,  in  bounty,  work  up  storms  about  us, 
That  give  mankind  occasion  to  exert 
Their  hidden    strength,    and   throw  out   into 

practice 
Virtues  which  shun  the  day,  and  lie  concealM 
In  the  smooth  seasons  and  the  calms  of  life^ 

Juba,  Fm  charmed  whenever  thou  talk*st^    I 

pant  for  virtue; 
And  all  my  soul  endeavours  at*  perfection. 

Cato,  Dost  thou  love  watchings,  abstinence^ 

and  toil. 
Laborious  virtues  all  ?  Learn  them  from  Cato : 
Success   and  fortune  must    thou   leanf  from 

Caesar. 

Juba,  The  best  good   fortune  that  can  fall 

on  Juba, 
The  whole  success  at  which  ray  heart  aspires. 
Depends  on  Cato. 

Cato,  What  does  Juba  say? 
Thy  words  confound  me. 

Juba,  I  vrould  fain  retract  them. 
Give  them  me  back  again :  they  aim*d  at  nothing. 

Cato,  Tell  me  thy  wish,  young  prince ;  make 

not  my  ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

Juba,  Oh!  tbey*re  extravagant; 
Still  let  me  hide  them. 

Cato,  What  can  Juba  ask, 
That  Cato  will  refuse? 

Juba,  I  fear  to  name  it. 
Marcia — inherits  all  her  father's  virtues. 

Calo,  What  wouldst  thou  say? 

Juba,  Cato,  thou  hast  a  daughter. 

Cato,  Adieu,  young  prince;    I   would  not 

hear  a  word 
Should  lessen  thee  in  my  esteem.     Remember 
The  hand  of  fate  is  over  us,  and  heav*a 
Exacts  severity  from  alt  oar  thoughts. 
It  is  not  now  a  time  to  talk  of  aught 
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But  chains^  or  conquest-;   liberty,  or    deatli. 

lExii, 

Enter  Syphax. 

Sfph.  How's  this,  my  prince?  What,  cot- 

er*d  with  confusion  ? 
Tou  look  as  if  yon  stem  philosopher 
Had  just  now  chid  you. 
Juba.  Sypbax,  Fm  undone! 
Syph*  I  know  it  weH. 
\  Juba,  Cato  thinks  meanly  of  me. 
Syph,  And  %o  will  all  mankind. 
Juba,  Tve  opened  to  him 
The  weakness  of  my  soul,  my  love  for  Marcia. 

Syph,  Cato*s  a  proper  person  to  intrust 
A  love  tale  with! 

Juba,  Oh.  1  could  pierce  my  heart, 
My  foolish  heart! 
Syph.  Alas,  my  prince,  how  are  you  chang'd 

of  late! 
Fve  known  young  Juba  rise  before  the  sun, 
To  heat  the  thicket,  where  the  tiger  slept. 
Or  seek  the  lion  in  his  dreadful  haunts. 
l\e  seen  you, 

£v*n  in  the  Libyan  dog-days,  hunt  him  down, 
Then  charge  him  dose, 
And,  stoopi&g  from  your  horse, 
KiTet  the  panting  savage  to  the  ground. 
Juba,  Fr*ythee,  no  more. 
Syph,  How  would  the  old  king  smile. 
To  see  you  weigh  the  paws,  when  tipp*d  with 

gold. 
And  throw  the  shaggy  spoils  about  your  shoul- 

oers! 
Juba,  Syphaz,  this  old  man's  talk,  though 

honey  flowM 
In  ev^ry  word,  would  now  lose  all  its  sweetness. 
Cato's  displeased,  and  Marcia  lost  for  ever. 
Syph,  xoung  prince,   I  yet  could  give  you 

good  advice; 
Marcia  might  still  be  yours. 
Juba.  As  how,  dear  Syphax? 
Syph,  Juba    commanas    Numidia*a    hardy 

troops, 
Mounted  on  steeds  unusM.to  the  restraint 
Of  curbs  or  bits,  and  fleeter  than*  the  winds : 
Give  but  the  word,  we  snatch  this  damsel  up. 
And  hear  her  off. 

Juba,  Can  such  dishonest  thoughts 
Rite  up  in  man !  Wouldst  thou  seduce  my  youth 
To  do  an  act  that  would  destroy  mine  honour  ? 
Syph,  Gods,    I  could  tear  my  hair  to  hear 

you  talk! 
Honour^s  a  fine  imaginary  notion. 
That  draws  in  raw  and  mexperienc'd  men 
To  real  mischiefs,  while  they  hunt  a  shadow. 
Juba,    Wouldst  thou    degrade   thy   prince 

into  a  ruffian? 
Syph,  The  boasted  ancestors  of  these  great 

men, 
Whose  virtues  you  admire,  were  all  such  ruf- 
fians. 
This  dread  of  nations,  this  almighty  Rome, 
That  comprehends  in  her  wide  empire's  bounds 
All  under  beav*n,  was  founded  on  a  rape; 
Your  Sdpios,  Caesars,  Pompeys,  and  your  Catos 
(The  gods  on  earth),  are  all  the  spurious  blood 
Of  violated  maids,  of  ravishM  Sabines. 

Juba,  Syphax,  I  fear  that  hoary  head  of  thine 
Abounds  too  much  in  our  Numidian  wiles. 
Syph,  Indeed,  my  prince,  you  want  to  know 

tne  worid. 
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Juba.  If  knowledge  of  the  worid  makes  men 
perfidious, 
May  Juba  ever  live  in  ignorance! 
Syph,  Go,  go;  youVe  young. 
Juba,  Gods,  must  I  tamely  bear 
This  arrogance  unanswerM !  thour*t  a  traitor, 
A  false  old  traitor. 

Sypfi.  I  have  gone  too  far.  [Aside. 

Juba,  Cato  shall  know  the  baseness  of  thy 

soul. 
Syph.  I  must  appease  this  storm,  or  perish 

m  it  ^yjiside. 

Young   prince,  behold    these    locks,  that  are 

grown  white 
Beneath  a  helmet  in  your  father's  battles. 
Juba,  Those  locks   shall   ne'er  protect   thy 

insolence. 
Syph.  Must  one  rash  word,  the  infirmity  of 

age, 
Throw  down  the  merit  of  my  better  years  ? 
This  Ihe  reward  of  a  whole  life  of  service!  — 
Curse  on  the  boy !  how  steadily  he  hears  mc ! 

\_Asidc. 
Juba,  Is  it  because  the  throne  of  my  fore> 

fathers 
Still  stands  unfilfd,  and  that  Numidia's  crowu 
Hangs  doubtful  yet  whose  head  it  shall  enclose. 
Thou  thus  presum'st  to  treat  thy  prince .  with 

scorn? 
Syph*  Why  will  you  rive  my   heart  with 

such  expressions? 
Does  not  old  Syphax  follow  you  to  war! 
What  are  his  aims?  to  shed  the  slow  remains. 
His  last  poor  ebb  of  blood  in   your  defence  ^ 

Juba,  Syphax,  no  more!  I  would  not  hear 

you  talk. 
Syph.  Not  hear  me  talk!  what,   when   my 

faith  to  Juba, 
My  royal  master's  son,  is  call'd  in  question? 
My  prince  may  strike  me  dead,  andFlIbe  dumb ; 
But  whilst  I  live  I  must  not  hold  my  tongue. 
And  languish  out  old  age  in  his  displeasure. 
Jo^a.  Thou  know'st  the  way  too  well  into 

my  heart. 
I  do  believe  thee  loyal  to  thy  prince. 

Syph,  What  greater  instance   can   I  give? 

IVe  ofTer'd 
To  do  an  action  which  my  sou]  abhors. 
And  gain  you  whom  you  love,  at   any  price. 

Juba.  W^as  this  thy  motive?  I  have  beea 

too  hasty. 
Syph,  And  'tis  for  this  lay  prince  has  call'd 

me  traitor. 
Juba,  Sure  thou  mistak^st;  I   did  not    call 

thee  so. 
Syph.  You  did  indeed,  my  prince,  you  cali'd 

me  traitor. 
Nay,  further,  threaten'd  you'd  complain  to  Cato. 
Of  what,  my  prince,  would  you  complain    to 

Cato  ? 
That  Syphax  loves  you,  and  would  sacrifice 
His  life,  nay  more,  bis  honour,  in  your  service  ? 

Juba,  Syphax,  I  know  thou  lov'st  me;    but 

indeed 
Thy  zeal  for  Juba  carried  thee  too  far. 
Honour^s  a  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings, 
The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection. 
That  aids  and  strengthens  virtue  woere  it  meet« 

her. 
And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not  : 
It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with. 
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Sjph,  Believe  me,  prince,  you  make  old  %y- 

pbax  vreep 
To  bear  you  talk — bul  'lis  witli  tears  of  joy. 
If  e'er  your  father's  crown  adorn  your  brows, 
Kumidia  will  be  blest  by  Cato's  lectures. 

Juba.  Sypfaas,  thy  hand ;  we'll  mutually  forget 
The  w^armth  of  youth,  and  frowardness  of  a^c: 
Thy  prince  esteems  thy  worth,  and  loves   thy 

person. 
If  e'er  the  sceptre  come  into  my  hand, 
Syphax  shall  stand  the  second  in  my  kingdom. 
Sjph*  Why   will    you   o'erwhelm   my   age 

with  kindness? 
My  joys  grow  burdensome,  I  shan't  support  it. 
Juba,  Syphax,  farewell.    I'll  hence,  and  try 

to  find 
Si^rae.  blest  occasion,  that  may  set  me  right 
In  Cato's  thoughts,     I'd  rather  hare  that  man 
Approve  my  deeds,  than  worlds  for  my  admir- 
ers. \KxiL 
Sjrph*  Young  men  soon  give,  and  soon  for- 
get affronts; 
Old  age  is  slow  in  both — A  false  old  traitor !~ 
These  words,  rash  boy,   may  chance   to   c(.'st 

thee  dear. 
My  bear!  had  still  some   foolish    fondness  for 

thee. 
But  hence,  'tis  gone!  I  give  it  to  the  winds: 
Caesar,  I'm  wholly  thine. — 

Enter  Semprontus. 

All  hail,  Sempronius! 

Well,  Cato's  senate  is  resolvM  to  wait 

The  fury  of  a  siege,  before  it  yields. 

Sewn,  Syphax,  we  both  were   on   the   verge 

of  fate; 
Lucius  dedar'd  for  peace,  and  terms  were  of- 

ferM 
To  Cato,  fay  a  messenger  from  Caesar. 

Sjrph.  But  how  stands  Cato  ? 

Sern,  Thou  hast  seen  mount  Atlas: 
Whilst  storms  and  tempets  thunder  on  its  brows, 
And  oceans  break  their  billows  at  its  feet, 
It  stands  unmov'd,  and  glories  in  its  height: 
Such  is  that  haughty  man ;    his  tow'ring  soul, 
*Midst  all  the  shocks  and  injuries  of  fortune, 
Rises  superior,  and  looks  down  on*  Caesar. 

Sjrph.  But  what's  this  messenger?^ 

Senu  Fve  practis'd  with  him, 
And  found  a  means  to  let  the  victor  know. 
That  Syphax  and  Sempronius  are  his   friends. 
Bat  let  me  now  examme  in  my  turn; 
Is  Juba  fix'd? 

Sjrph.  Yes — but  it  is  to  Cato. 
Fve  Iried  the  force  of  ev'ry  reason  on  him, 
SoothMand  caress'd;  been  angry,  sooth'd  again; 
Laid  safety,  life,  and  interest  in  his  sight; 
But  all  are  vain,  he  scorns  them  all  for  Cato. 

Sent,  Well,    'tis    no   matter;    we    shall   do 

without  him. 
Syphax,  I  now  may  hope,  thou  hast  forsook 
Thy  Juba's  cause,  and  wishest  Marcia  miue. 

Sjrph,  May   she   be   thine   as    fast  as    thou 

wouldst  have  her. 
But  are  thy  troops  prepar'd  for  a  revolt? 
Does  the  sedition  catch  from  man  to  man, 
And  run  among  the  ranks? 

Senu  All,  alMs  ready; 
The  £ictious  leaders  are  our  friends,  that  spread 
Munuuis  and  discontents  among  the  soldiers; 
They  count  their  toilsome  marches,  long   fa- 
tigues, 


Unusual  fastings,  and  will  bear  no  more 
Th'S  medley  oJt  philosophy  and  war. 
W^ithin  an  hour  they'll  storm  the  senate-house. 
Sjrph,  Meanwhile  I'll   draw  up  my  Nurni- 

dian  troops 
\A^ithin  the  square,  to  exercise  their  arms, 
And,  as  I  sec  occasion,  favour  thee. 
I  laugh  to  see  how  your  unshaken  Cato 
Will  look  aghast,  while  unforeseen  destruction 
Pours  in  upon  him  thus  from  every  side. 

So,  where  our  wide  Numidian  wastes  extend, 
Sudden  th'  impetuous  hurricanes  descend, 
Wheel  througli  th'  air,  in  circling  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  the   sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains 

^       away. 
The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise. 
Sees  the  dry  desert  all  around  him  rise, 
And,  smother'd  in  the  dusty  whirlwind,  dies. 

\Exeunt 

ACT  III. 

ScBNE  I,— The  Palace, 

Enter  Marcus  and  PoRTicfl. 

Marc,  Thanks  to  my  stars,  I  have  not  ranged 

about 
The  wilds  of  life,  ere  I  could  find  a  friend ; 
Nature  first  pointed  out  my  Fortius  to  me, 
And  early  taught  me,  hy  her  secret  force, 
To  love  thy  perj»on,  ere  I  knew  thy  merit. 
Till  what  was  io.stinct,  grew  up  into  friendship. 

Por,  Marcus,  the  friendships   of  the  world 

arc  oft 
Confed'racies  in  vice,  or  leagues  of  pleasure; 
Ours  has  severest  virtue  for  its  basis. 
And  such  a  friendship  ends  not  but  with  life. 

Marc,  Fortius,  thou  know'st  my  soul  in  all 

its  weakness; 
Then,  pr'ytbee,  spare  me  on  its  tender  side; 
Indulge  me  but  in  love,  my  other  passions      ; 
Shall  rise  and  fall  by  virtue's  nicest  rules. 

Por,  When  love's  well  tim'd,  'lis  not  a  fault 

to  love. 

The  strong,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  and  the  wise 
Sink  in  the  soft  captivity  together. 

Marc,  Ala3,  thou  talkst  like  one  that  never 

felt. 
Th'  impatient  throbs  and  longings  of  a  soul, 
That  pants  and  reaches  after  distant  good! 
A  lover  does  not  live  by  vulgar  time: 
Believe  •me.  Fortius,  in  my  Lucia's  absence 
Life  hangs  upon  me,  and  becomes  a   burden; 
And  yet,  when  I  behold  the  charming  maid, 
I'm  ten  times  more  undone;  while  hope,  and 

fear. 
And  grief,  and  rage,  and  love,  rise  up  at  once, 
And  with  variety  of  pain  distract  me. 

Por.  W^hat  can  thy  Fortius  do  to  give  thee 

help? 
Marc,  Fortius,  thou  oA  enjoy'st  the  fair  one's 

presence ; 
Then  undertake  my  cause,  and  plead  it  to  her 
With  all  the  strength  and  heat   of  eloquence 
Fraternal  love  and  fricntlship  can  inspire. 
Tell  her  thy  brother  languisiies  to  death. 
And  fades  away,  and  withers  in  his  bloom ; 
That  he  forgets  bis  sleep,  and  loathes  his  food. 
That  youth,  and  health,  and  war,   arc   joyless 

to  him ; 
Describe  his  anxious  days,  and  restless  nights 
And  all  the  torments  that  thou  sce'st  me  suffer 
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Por.  Marcus,  I  beg  tbee  give  me  not  an 

office 
That  suits  with  me  so  ill.    Thou  know^st  my 

temper. 
Marc,  Wilt  thou  oebold  me  sinking  in  my 

woes, 
And  wilt  thou  not  reach  out  a  friendly  arm, 
To  raise  me  from  amidst  this  plunge  of  sorrows? 
Por,  Marcus,  thou  canst  not   ask   what  Fd 

refuse ; 
But  here,  believe  me,  IVe  a  thousand  reasons  — 
Marc.  1  know  thouMt  say  my   passion's  out 

of  season, 
That  Cato^s  great  example  and  misfortunes 
Should   both  conspire    to  drive    it  from    my 

thoughts. 
But  what*s  all  this  to  one  that  loves  like  me? 
O  Fortius,  Fortius,  from  my  soul  I   wish 
Thou  didst  but  know  thyself  what  His  to  love ! 
Then  wouldst  thou  pity  and  assist  thy  brother. 
Por,  What  should  I  do?  If  I  disclose   my 

passion. 
Our  friendship's  at  an  end ;  if  I  conceal  it. 
The    world    will   call   me  false   to  friend  and 

brother.  [Aside, 

Marc,  But  see,  where  Lucia,  at  her  wonted 

hour, 
Amid  the  cool  of  yon  high  marble  arch, 
Enjoys    the    noon-day    breeze!     Observe  her, 

Fortius ; 
That  face,  that  shape,  those   tyts^  that  heaven 

of  beauty! 
Observe  ber  well,  and  blame  me  if  thou  canst. 
Por,  She  sees  us,  and  advances  — 
Marc,  ril  withdraw. 
And  leave  you  for  awhile.    Remember,  Fortius, 
Thy  brother's  life  depends  upon  tby  tongue. 

pExit. 
Enter  Lucia. 
Lucia,  Did  not  I  see  your  brother  Marcus 

here? 
W^hy  did  he  fly  the  place,  and  shun  my  presence? 
Por,  Oh,  Lucia,  language  is  too  faint  to  show 
His  rage  of  love ;  it  preys  upon  his  life ; 
He  pines,  he  sickens,  he  despairs,  he  dies! 
Lucia.  How  wilt   thou    guard  thy   honour, 

in  the  shock 
Of  love   and  friendship?   Think   betimes,   my 

Fortius, 
Think  how  the  nuptial  tie,  that   might  ensurt* 
Our  mutual  bliss,  would  raise  to  such  a  height 
Thy  brother's  griefs,  as  might  perhaps  .destroy 

him. 
Por.  Alas,  poor  youth!    What   dost  thou 

think,  my  Lucia? 
His  een^rous,  open,  undesigning  heart 
Has  begg'd  his  rival  to  solicit  lor  him ! 
Then  do  not  strike  him  dead  with  a  denial. 
Lucia,  No,  Fortius,   no;  I  see   thy  sister's 

tears, 
Thy  father's  anguish,  and  thy  brother's  death, 
In  the  pursuit  of  our  ill-fated  loves  : 
And,  Fortius,  here  I  swear,  to  heav'n  I  swear. 
To   heav'n,   and   all   the    powers    that   judge 

mankind. 
Never  to  mix  my  plighted  hands  with  thine, 
W^hile  such  a  cloud  of  mischief  hangs  upon  us ; 
But  to  forget  our  loves,  and  drive  thee  out 
From  all  my  thoughts — as  far  as  I  am  able. 
Por,  What  hast  thou  said? — I'm  thunder- 
struck—recall 
Tbof e  hasty  words,  or  I  am  lost  for  ever. 
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Lucia.  Has  not  the  vow  already  pass'd  my 

lips? 
The  gods  have,  heard  it,  and  'lisseal'd  in  heav'n. 
May  all  the  veneeance  that  was  ever  pour'd 
On  perjur'd  heaas  o'erwhelm  me  if  I  break  it! 
Por.  Fix'd  in  astonishment,  I  gase  upon  thee. 
Like  one  just  blasted  by  a  .stroke  from  heav'n. 
Who  pants  for  breath,  and  stiffens,  yet  alive. 
In  dreadful  looks ;  a  monument  of  wrath ! 
'Lucia.  Think,  Fortius,  think  thou  see'st  thy 

dying  brother 
Stabb'd   at   his   heart,   and   all  besmear'd  with 

blood, 
Storming  at  heav'n  and  thee !  Thy  awful '  sire 
Sternly  demands  the  cause,  th'  accursed  cause 
That  robs  him  of  his  son : — farewell,  my  Fortius! 
Farewell, though  death  is  in  the  word — for  ever! 
Por.  Thou  must  not  go ';  my  soul  still  hov* 

ers  o'er  thee, 
And  can't  eet  loose. 

Lucia.  If  the  firm  Fortius  shake 
To  hear  of  parting,  think  what  Lucia  suffers! 
Por.  'Tis  true,  unruffled  and  serene,  I've  met 
The  common  accidents  of  life ;  hut  here 
Such  an  unlook'd-for  storm  of  ills  falls  on  me, 
It  beats  down  all  my  strength,  I  cannot  hear  it. 
We  must  not  part. 

Lucia.  What  dost  thou  say?  Not  part! 
Ilast  thou  forgot  tlie  vow  that  I  have  made  ? 
Arc  not  there  heavens,  and  gods,  that  thunder 

o'er  us? 
But  sec,  thy  brother  Marcus  bends  this    way; 
I  sicken  at  the  sight.     Once  more,  farewell, 
Farewell,  and  know  thou  wrong'st  me,  if  thou 

•     think'st. 
Ever  was  love,  or  ever  grief,  like  mine. 

[£j;i/. 
Enter  Marcus. 
Marc.   Fortius,  what  hopes?    How   stands 

she?  am  I  doom'd 
To  life  or  death? 

Por.  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  say  ? 
Marc.  Thy  downcast  looks,  and  thy    disor^ 

dcr'd  thoughts. 
Tell  me  my  fate.     I  ask  not  the  success 
My  cause  has  found. 
Por.  I'm  griev'd  I  undertook  it. 
Marc,  Vvhat,  does  the  barbarous  maid  in- 
sult my   heart, 
My  aching  heart,  and  tiiumph  in  my  pains? 
Por,  Away,  you're  too  suspicious   in    your 

griefs ; 
Lucia,  though  sworn  never  to  think  of  Iotc, 
Compassionates  your  pains,  and  pities  you. 
Marc.  Compassionates  my  pains,  and  pities 

me! 
What  is  compassion  when  'tis  void   of  love  ? 
Fool  that  I  was  to  choose  so  cold   a  friend 
To  urge  my  cause! — Compassionates  my  pains! 
Fr'ythee  vvhat  art,  what  rhetVic  didst  thou  use 
To  gain  this  mighty  boon? — She  pities  me! 
To  one  that  asks  the  warm  returns  of  Iotc, 
Compassion's  cruelty,  'tis  scorn,  'tis  death  — 
Por,  Marcus,  no  more ;  have  I  deserv'd  thii 

treatment? 
Marc.  What  have  I  said?   Ob,  Fortius,  ok 

forgive  me! 
A  soul,  exasperate  in  ills,  falls  out 
With  every  thing — its  friend,  itself— but,  hah  I 

{^Shouts  and  Trumpets, 
What  means  that  shout,  big  with  the  sounds 

of  war? 
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VVbat  Dew  alarm? 

[^Shouis  and  Trumpets  repeated, 
Por.  A  second,  louder  yet, 
Swelb  In  tbe  wind,  and  comes  more  full  upon 

us. 
Marc*  Ob,  for  some  glorious   cause   to   fall 

in  battle! 
Lucia,  tbbtt  bast  undone  mc:   tby  disdain 
Has  broke  my  beart:  'tis  death  must  give   m^ 

ease. 
Por.  Quick,  let  us  bence.     Wbo  knows   if 

Cato*s  life 
Stands  sure?  Ob,  Marcus,  I  am  warmM;  my 

beart 
Leaps  at  tbe   trumpefs  voice,   and  burns  for 

glory. 
[ExeunL     Trumpeis  and  shouting* 

ScEMS  U. — Before  the  Senate-house. 


Senu  Cato,  commit  tbese  wretcbes  to  my  care ; 
First  let  tbem  eacb  be  broken  on  tbe  rack, 
Then,  witb  what  life  remains,  impaFd,  and  leA 
To  wntbe  at  leisure,  round  tbe  bloody  stake; 
Tbere  let  tbem  bang.,  and   taint  tbe   soutbem 

wind. 
Tbe  partners  of  tbeir  crime  will  learn  obedience. 

Cato,  Forbear,  Sempronius! — see  tbey  suffer 

death. 
But  in  tbeir  deaths  remember  they   are  men ; 
Lucius,  the  base,  degenerate  age  requires 
Severity. 

When  by  just  vengeance  guilty  mortals  perish, 
Tbe  gods  behold  the  punishment  witb  pleasure, 
And  lay  tb*  uplifted  thunderbolt  aside. 

Sent,  Cato,  I  execute  thy  will  witb  pleasure. 

Cato.  IVIcan  while,  we^u  sacrifice  to  liberty. 
Remember,  O  my  friends !  the  laws,  tbe  rigbti. 
The  genVous  plan  of  power  deliver^  down 
Enter  Sempronius,  wWi  the  Leaders  o/^&etFrom  age  to  ag«j  by  your  renown'd  forefathers 

Mutiny*  (^^  dearly  bought,  the  price  of  so  much  blood): 

Ob,  let  it  never  perish  in  your  hands ! 


•^771.  At  length  tbe  winds    are  raised,  tbe 

storm  blows  biffh! 


But  piously  transmit  it  to  your  children. 


Be  i.  your  care,  my  friend.,  to  Lep  it  up        ?*>."•""/  «"»'  .''^''7'  '?*?•"  °"  ""'u'      . 
!>.  .U^U  fury,  and'direct  it  righl,   ^        ^       ^nd  make  our  lives  m  thy   po».e«ion  JiappT. 

TiU  it   has  s^nt  il,elf  on  CatJ'5  head.  O'  °"'-  '•«"»'»  8'°"°"*  "" ^  I"".  <^'«"«*-. 


spent 
Mean  while,  Til  herd  among  his  friends,  and 

seem 
(^e  of  tbe  number,  that,  whatever  arrive. 
My  fiiends  and  fellow-soldiers  may  be  safe. 

"*  \Kxit. 
i  Lead*    We  are  all  safe;   Sempronius  is 

our  friend.  \Trumpets* 

Bat,  karkf  Cato  enters.  Bear  up  boldly  to  him; 
Be  sure  you  beat  him  down,  and  bind  him  fast; 
This  day  will  end  our  toils. 
Fear  nolbing,  for  Sempronius  is  our  fnend. 

Trumpets,  Re-enter  Sekvrovivs,  with  C\rOf 
Lccics,  Po  ATI  us,  Marcus,  and  Guards, 

Caio,  Where  are  those  bold,  intrepid   sons 

of  war. 
That  greatly  turn  their  backs  upon  the  foe, 
And  to  tbeir  general  send  a  brave  defiance? 

Sewn.  Curse   on    their   dastard    souls,   they 

stand  astonished !         [Aside. 

Caio*  Perfidious  men!    And   will  you   thus 

dishonour 
Your  past  exploits,  and  sully  all  your  wars? 
Wby  could  not  Cato  fail 
WilAout  your  guilt?  Behold,  ungrateful  men, 
Bebold  my  bosom  naked  to  your  swords, 
And  let  the  man  thafs  injured  strike  the  blow. 
Which  of  you  all  suspects  that  he  is  wrongM, 
Or  thinks  be  suffers  greater  ills  than  Cato? 
Am  I  distineuisbM  from  you  but  by  toils, 
Superior  toils,  and  heavier  weight  of  cares  ? 
Painful  pre-eminence! 

Scm,  Confusion  to  tbe  villains!    all  is  lost! 

[Aside. 

€^io.   Hence,   worthless  men!   hence!    and 

complain  to  Caesar, 
You  could  not  undergo  the  toil  of  war, 
Nor  bear  tbe  hardships  that  your  leader  bore. 

LiMAC,  See,  Cato,  see  the  unbappy  men !  they 


weep : 


Fear  and  remorse,  and  sorrow  for  their  crime 
Appear  in  ev*ry  look,  and  plead  for  mercy. ' 
Caio.  Learn  *.o  be  honest  men,  give  up  your 

leaders. 
And  pardon  shall  descend  on  all  tbe  rest. 


[£xeunt  Caio,  etc. 

1  Lead,   Sempronius,  you  have   acted   like 

yourself 

One  would  have  thought  you  bad  been  half 

in  earnest. 
Sent.    Villain,    stand    off;    base,   groveling, 

worthless  wretcbes. 
Mongrels  in  faction,  poor  faint-hearted  traitors! 

2  Lead,    Nay,   now   you   carry   it  too  far, 

Sempronius ! 

Throw  off  the  mask,  there  are  none  here  but 

friends. 
Sent,  Know,  villains,  when  such  paltry  slaves 

presume 
To  mix  in  treason,  if  tbe  plot  succeeds, 
TheyVe  thrown  neglected  ny;  but,  if  it  fails, 
TheyVe  sure  to  die  like  dogs,  as  you  shall  do. 
Here,  take  these  factious  monsters,  drag  tbem 

forth 
To  sudden  death. 

1  Lead,  Nay,  since  it  comes  to  tbis— 
Sent,  Dispatch  them  c^uick,  but   first  pluck 

out  their  tongues, 
Lest  with  tbeir  dying  breath  they  sow  sedition. 
[Exeunt  Guards,  tvith  ihe  Lea- 
ders of  the  Mutiny, 

Enter  Stprax. 

Syph,  Our  first  design,  my  friend,  has  provM 

abortive ; 
Still  there  remains  an  afler-game  to  play; 
My  troops  are  mounted; 
Let  but  Sempronius  bead  us  in  our  flight, 
We'll  force  the  gate  where  Marcus  keeps  bis 

guard, 
And  hew    down   all  that   would   oppose  our 

passage. 
A  day  will  bring  us  into  Caesar's  camp. 
Seni,  Confusion!   I  have  faiPd  of  half  my 

purpose : 
;Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia's  left  behind! 
,      Syph.  How!  will  Sempronius  turn  a  woman's 


slave  ? 

Sent.  Think  not  tby  friend  can  ever  feel  the 

soft 
Unmanly  warmth  and  tenderness  of  love. 
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Sypbas,  I  long  to  cbsp  that  liaughly  maid, 
And  bend  ber  slubboni  virtue  to  my  passion: 
VVben  I  bave  gone  thus  far,  Vd  cast  uer   of}'. 
S/ph,  Wbat  binders,   tben,   but   tbat  tbou 

find  ber  i)ut, 
And  burry  ber  away  by  manly  force? 

Sem,  but  bow  to  gain  admission  ?  For  access 
is  giv^n  to  none  but  Juba  and  ber  brothers. 
Syph,  Tbou  sbalt  have  Juba*s  dress  and  Ju- 

ba^s  guards; 
The  doors  will  open,  when  Numidia's    prince 
S^iimi  to  appear  before  the  slaves  that  watch 

them. 
Senu  Heavens,  wbat  a  thought  is  there!  Mar- 

cla*s  my  own! 
How  M'ill  my  bosom  swell  with  anxious  joy, 
%Vbett  I  behold  her  struggling  in  my  arms, 
With  glowing  beauty,  and  diiorderM  charms. 
While  fear  and  anger,  with  alternate  grace, 
Pant  in  her  breast,  and  vary  in  ber  face! 
So  Pluto  seiiM  off  Proserpine,  convey'd 
To  bcll*s  tremendous  gloom  tb*  aiTrighted  maid; 
There  grimly  smiPd,  pleasM  with  the  beauteous 

prize. 
Nor  envy*d  Jove  nis  sunshine  and  bis  skies. 

\Kxeunt 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — A  Chamber. 

Enter  LuciA  and  Marcia. 

Lucia,  Now  tell  me,  Marcia,  tell    me  from 

thy  soul, 
]f  tbou  bclicv*st  *lis  possible  for  woman 
'i'o  suffer  greater  ills  than  Lucia  suffers? 
Marcia,  Ob,  Lucia,   Lucia,  might  my   big 

swoln  heart 

Vent  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loose  to  sorrow, 

Marcia  could  answer  thee  in  sighs,  keep  pace 

V\^ith  all  thy  woes,  and  count  out  tear  for  teitr. 

Lucia,    i  know  tbouVt  doomed   alike   to   be 

belovM 
By  Juba,  and  thy   fatber^s  friend,  Sempronius: 
But  whicb  of  these  has   po>vV  to   charm   like 

Portius? 
Marcia.  Still  I  must  beg  tbee  not  tq  name 

Sempronius. 
Lucia,  I  like  not  tbat  loud,  boistVous  man. 
Juba,  to  all  the  bravVy  of  a  hero, 
Adds  softest  love  and  sweetness:  he,  I  own, 
Might  make  indeed  the  proudest  woman  happy. 
Lucia,  But  should   this   father   give  you    to 

Sempronius? 
Marcia..  I  dare  not  think  he  will :  but  if  be 

should — 
W^bjT  wilt  thou  add  to  all  the  griefs  I  suffer. 
Imaginary  ills,  and  fancied  tortures  ? 
I 'bear  the  soupd  of  feet!  They  march  this  way! 
Let  us  retire,  and  try  if  we  can  drown 
£acb  soAer  thought  in  sense  of  present  danger: 
V\^hen  love  once  pleads  admission  to  our  hearts, 
fn  spite  of  all  the  virtues  we  can  boast, 
The  woman  tbat  deliberates  is  lost.     [Exeunt. 

Enter  Sempronius,  dressed  like  Juba,  tvit/i 
Numidian  Guards. 

Sem.  The  deer  is  lodged,  I've  track'd  her  to 

bor  covert. 
Be  sure  you  mind  the  word,  and,  when  I  give  it, 
Rush  in  at  once,  and  seize  upon  your  prey. 


CATO.  [Act  IV. 

Twould  be  to  tor  lure  tbat  young,  gay  barbarian. 
— But  bark!  wbat  noise!   Death  to  my  hopes! 

*lis  be, 
Tis  Juba*s  self!  there  is  but  one  way  left — 
He  must  be  murderM,  and  a  passage  cut 
Through  those  bis  guards. 

Enter  Juba,  with  Guards. 

Juba.  What  do  I  see  ?  Who's  this  that  dares 

* 
usurp 

The  guards  and  habits  of  Numidia^s  prince? 
Sem.  One  tbat  was  bom  to  scourge  thy  ar- 
rogance, 
Presumptuous  youth! 
Juba,  Wbat  can  this  mean?  Sempronius! 
Sem.  My   sword   shall   answer  thee.     Have 

at  thy  heart. 
Juba.  Nay,  then,  beware   thy    own,   proud, 

barbarous  man. 
[Thejr  /igfU;  Sempronius  falls. 
Sem.  Curse  on  my  stars!  Am  I  then  doonnM 

to  fall 
By  a  boy's  hand,  disficur'd  in  a  yile 
Numidian  dress,  and  for  a  worthless  woman? 
Gods,  Pm  distracted!  this  my  close  of  life! 
Oh,  for  a  peal  of  thunder,  that  would  make 
Earth,  sea,  and  air,  and  heaven,  and  Cato  tremble ! 

\I}ics. 
Juba,  With  what  a  spring  his  furious  soul 

broke  loose. 
And  leftjlie  limbs  still  quivVingon  theground! 
Uencc  let  us  carry  off  those  slaves  to  Cato, 
That  we  may  there  at  length  unravel  all 
This  dark  design,  this  mystery  of  fate. 

\Exit  Juba  ;  his  Guards  taking 
those  of  Sempronius  as  Pri- 
soners. 


Enter  Lucia  and  Marcia. 

Lucia.  Sure  'twas  the  clash  of  swords ;  my 
troubled  heart 
Is  so  cast  down,  and  sunk  amidst  its  sorrows. 
It  throbs  with  fear,  and  aches  at  evVy  sound. 
Ob,  Marcia,  should  thy  brothers,  for  my  sake — 
I  die  away  with  horror  at  the  thought! 

Marcia.  Sec,  Lucia,  see !  berets  blood !  here's 

blood  and  murder! 
Ha!  a  Nymidian!  Heav*n  preserve  the  prince! 
The  face  lies  muflled  up  within  the   garment. 
But,  ah!  death  to  my  sifibt!  a  diadem. 
And  royal  robes!  O  gods!  'lis  he.  His  he! 
Juba  lies  dead  before  us! 

Lucia,  Now,   Marcia,  now   call   up  to  tliy 

assistance 
Thy  wonted  strength  and  constancy  of  mind  ; 
Thou  canst  not  put  it  to  a  greater  trial. 

Marcia.  Lucia,  look  there,  and   wonder    at 

my  patience; 

Have  I  not  cause  to  rave,  and  beat  my  breast. 

To  rend  my  heart  with  grief,  and  run  distracted  i* 

Lucia.  VVhat  can  I   think,  or   say,  to    givo 

thee  comfort? 
Marcia.  Talk  not  of  comfort;  'tis  for  lighter 

ills; 
Behold  a  sight  that  sti-ikes  all  conifort  dead. 

Enter  Juba,  unpereeived. 

I  will  indulge  my  sorrows,  and  give  way 
To  all  the  pangs  and  fury  of  despair; 
That  man,  tnat  pest  of  men  desorvM  it  from  Tne. 
Juba.  VVhat  do  I  bear?   and  was  the  fala^ 

Sempronius 


Sceue  2.]  CATO. 

lliat  best  of  men  ?  Oh,  liaci  I  faira   like  bim, 
And    could  bave   been   thus    mourned ,   I  had 

been  liappy.  \Aside. 

J^foi'cia,  Tis  not  in  fate  to  ease  my  tortured 

breasL 
Oh,  he  iras  all  made  up  of  love  and  charms! 
Wha lever  maid  could  wish,  or  man    admire : 
Deli^bt  of  eT*ry  eye;  when  he  appearM, 
A  secret  pleasure  gladdcnM  all  toat  saw  him. 
Oh,  Juba,  Juba ! 
Juba,  VVbat  means  that  voice  ?  Did  she  not 

call  on  Juba?  [Aside* 

Marciu,  He^s   dead,  and    never  knew   bow 

much  I  lov^d  him; 
Lucia,  who  knows  but  his  poor,  bleeding  heart, 
.\inidst  its  agonies,  remember^  Marcia, 
And  ibe  Jast  words  he  uttered  called  me  cruel! 
S\a%  !  be  knew  not,  hapless  youth,  be  knew  not 
Marcia*s  w^bole  soul  was  fuU  of  love  and  Juba ! 

Juba»  Where  am  I?  Do  I  live  ?  or  am  indeed 
What  Marcia  thinks?  All  is  Elysium  round  me! 

[Aside, 
Marcia,  Ye  dear  remains  of  the  roost  lov*d 

of  men, 
Nor  modesty  nor  virtue  here  forbid 
A  last  embrace,  while  thus  — 
Juba,  See,  Marcia,  see, 

[Throwing  himself  before  hen 
The  happy  Juba  lives!  he  lives  to  catch 
That  dear  embrace,  and  to  return  it  too 
NVitb  mutual  warmth  and  eagerness   of  love. 

Marcia,  With  pleasure  and  amaie  I  stand 

transported ! 
If  ibou  art  Juba,  who  lies  there  ? 

Juba,  A  wretch, 
Disguis*d  like  Juba  on  a  cursed  design. 
I  could  not  bear 

To  leave  thee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  death. 
But  flew,  in  all  the  haste  of  love,  to  find  thee ; 
1  found  tfaee  weeping,  and  confess  this  once, 
Vm  rapt  with  joy,  to  see  my  Marcia^s  tears. 

Marcia,  Fve  been  surpris*d  in  an  unguarded 

hour, 
But  must  not  now  go  back;  the  love,  that  lav 
tIalf-smolher*d  in  my  breast,  has  broke  through  all 
Its  weak  restraints,  and  burns  in  its  full  lustre. 
I  cannot,  if  I  would,  conceal  it  from  thee. 

Juba,  My  joy,  my  best  belovM,  my  only  wish! 
ilow  shall  I  speak  the  transport  of  my    soul? 

Marcia,  Lucia,  thy  arm.  Lead  to  my  apart- 
ment. 
Oh,  prince !  I  blush  to  think  what  I  have  said. 
But  late  has  wrested  the  confession  from  me; 
Go  on,  and  prosper  in  the  paths  of  honour. 
Thy  virtue  will  excuse  m^  passion  for  thee, 
And  make  the  gods  propitious  to  our  love. 

[Exeunt  Marcia  and  Lucia, 

Juba,  I  am  so  blest,  I  fear  His  all  a  dream. 
Fortune,  thou  now  hast  made  amends   for  all 
Thy  past  unkindness:  I  absolve  my  stars. 
\>'bat  though  Numidia  add  her  conquerM  towns 
And  provinces  to  swell  the  viclor^s  triumph, 
Juba  will  never  at  bis  fate  repine: 
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That  still  broke  foremost  through  the  crowd 

of  patriots, 
As  with  a  hurricane  of  zeal  transported, 
And  virtuous  ev^n  to  madness — 

Caio,  Trust  me,  Lucius, 
Our  civil  discords  have  produced  such  crimes. 
Such  monstrous  crimes,  I  am  surprised  at  nothing. 
— Oh,  Lucius,  I  am  sick  of  this  had  world! 
The  daylight  and  the  sun  grow  painful  to  me. 


what   means 


Enter  Pohtius. 

But  sec  where  Fortius   comes 

this  haste? 
Why  are  thy  looks  thus  changM? 

Por,  My  heart  is  griev'd: 
I  bring  such  news  as  will  afflict  my  father. 

Calo.  lias  Caesar  shed  more  Roman  blood? 

Por,  Not  so. 
The  traitor  Syphaz,  as  within -the  sauare 
He  exercisM  bis  troops,  the  signal  giv*n. 
Flew  off  at  once  with  his  Numidian  hdrse 
To  the  south   gate,   where   Marcus  holds  the 

watch; 
I  saw,  and  calfd  to  stop  him,  but  in  vain: 
He  tbssM  his  arm  aloA,  and  proudly  told  me. 
He  would  not  stay  and  perish  like  Sempronius. 

Cato,  Perfidious  man!  But   haste,   my  son, 

and  see 
Thy  brother  Marcus  acts  a  Romanes  part. 

[Exit  Portias, 
— Lucius,  the  torrent  bears  too  hard  upon  me: 
Justice  gives  way  to  force  :  the  conquer  d  world 
Is  Caesar^'s!  Cato  has  no  business  in  iL 

Luc,  While  pride,  oppression,  and  injustice 

reign,  ' 

The  world  will  still  demand  her  Cato^s  presence* 
In  pity  to  mankind  submit  to  Caesar, 
And  reconcile  thy  mighty  soul  to  life. 

Cato,  Would  Lucius  have  me  live  to  swell 

the  number 
Of  Caesar^s  slaves,  or  by  a  base  submission 
Give  up  the  cause  of  Home,  and  own  a  tyrant? 

Luc.  The  victor  never  will  impose  on  Cato 
Ungeirrous  terms.     His  enemies  confess 
The  virtues  of  humanity  are  CaesarV 

Cato.  Curse  on  bis  virtues!  they\e  undone 

his  country. 
Such  popular  humanity  is  treason — 
But  see  young  Juba;  the  good  youth  appears. 
Full  of  the  guilt  of  his  perfidious  subjects ! 

Luc.  Alas,   poor   prince!   bis  fate   deserves 

compassion. 


Enter  Juba. 

Juba,  I  blush,  and  ani  confounded  to  appear 
Before  thy  presence,  Cato. 

Cato,  vVTiat's  thy  crime? 
-  Juba,  Fm  a  Numidian. 
Cato,  And  a  brave  one  too.    Thou  bast   a 

Roman  soul. 
Juba,  past    thou    not    heard    of  my   false 

countrymen? 
Cato,  Ala%  young  prince! 


Let  Caesar  have  the  world,  if  Marcia*s   mine.  Falsehood  and  fraud  shoot  op  in  er'ry  soil, 

[ExiL  The  product  of  all  climes— Rome  has  its  Caesars. 

c  xt      n  J-        ..tof  ^M-j.        Juba,  Tis  generous  thus  to  comfort  the  dis- 

ScEKB  II. — Before  the  Palace,    A  March  ®      trcss'd 

at  a  Distance.  ^^^   v^ j^  j^^^  j^  ^j^;   applause   where  \is 

Enter  Cato  and  Lucii7S.  deservM : 

Luc*  I  ataad  «stonish*d !     What,  the   bold  Thy  virtue,  prince,  has  sto«d  the  test  of  fortune, 

Sempronivi,  Like  purest  gold^  that,  torturM  in  the  fnnuice. 
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CATO. 


Comes  out  more  bright,  and  brings   forth  all 

its  weight. 

Enter  Fortius. 

Par,  Misfortune    on    misfortttne!   grief  on 

griet! 
My  brother  Marcus — 

Cmo,  Ha!  what  has  he  done? 
Has  he  forsook  his  post?  Has  he  glT*n  way? 
Did  he  look  tamely  on,  and  let  them  pass? 

Por,  Scarce  had  I  left  my  father,  but  I  met 

him 
Borne  on  the  shields  of  his  surviving  soldiers, 
Br^thless    and   pale,   and    coverM    o*er    with 

wounds. 
Long,  at  the  head  of  his  few   faithful  friends, 
He  stood  the  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foes, 
Till,  obstinately  brave,  and  bent  on  death, 
Oppressed  with  multitudes,  he  greatly  fell. 

CtUo,     Fm  satisfy*d. 

Por,  Nor  did  he  fall,  before 
His  sword  had  piercM  through  the  false  heart 

of  Syphax. 
Yonder  he  lies.     I  saw  the  hoary  traitor 
Grin  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  bite  the  ground. 

Caio,  Thanks  to  the  gods,  my  boy  has  done 

his  duty. 
— ^Portius,  when  I  am  dead,  be  sure  you  place 
His  urn  near  mine. 

Por.  Long  may  they  keep  asunder! 

Luc.  Oh,  Gato,   arm   thy   soul  with    all  its 

patience ; 
See  where  the  corpse  ofthy  dead  son  approaches ! 
The  citizens  and  senators,  alarmed. 
Have  gatherM  round  it,  and  attend  it  weeping. 


[Act  V. 
not  seen 


Dead  March.    Cato  meeis  the  Corpse,  Lu- 
cius, Senators,  Guards,  etc.  attending. 

Cato,  Welcome,    my   son !     Here   lay   him 

down,  my  friends, 
Full  in  my  sight,  that  I  may  view  at  leisure 
The   bloody    corse,  and   count   those  glorious 

wounds. 
— How  beautiful  is  death,  when  earned  by  virtue ! 
Who  would  not  be  that  youth  ?  What  pity  is  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  country ! 
— Why  sits  this  sadness  on  your  brows,   my 

friends  ? 
I  should  have  blushed  if  Cato*s  house  had  stood 
Secure,  and  flourished  in  a  civil  war. 
Fortius,  behold  thy  brother,  and  remember 
Thy  life  is  not  thy  own  when  Home  demands  it. 
VVhen  Rome  demands;  but  Rome  is  now  no 

more. 
Oh,  liberty!  oh,  virtue!  oh,  my  country! 
Juba,  Behold  that  upright  roan!   Rome  fills 

his  eyes 
With  tears,  that  flowM  not  oVr  his  own  dear 

son.  [Aside, 

Caio,  Whatever  the  Roman  virtue  has  subdued, 

The  iun^s  whole  course,  the  day  and  year,  arc 

Caesar's : 
For  him  the  self-devoted  Dccii  died. 
The  Fabii  fell,  and  the  great  Scipios  conquer'd : 
Ev'n  Fompey  fought  for  Caesar.  Oh,  my  friends. 
How  is  the  toil  of  fate,  the  work  of  ages, 
The  Roman  empire,  falPn !  Oh^  cursM  ambition ! 
FalPn  into  Caesar*s  hands !  Our  ffreat  forefathers 
llad  IcA  him  no|ight  to  conquer  nut  his  country. 
Juha,  W^hile  Cato  lives,  Caesar  will  blush 

to  see 
Mankind  AislavM,  and  be  asham*d   of  empire. 


Cato,    Caesar  ashamM!    Has   he 

Fharsalia ! 

Luc,  *Tis  time  thou  save  thyself  and  us. 

Caio,  Lose  not  a  thought  on  me;    Fm    out 

of  danger: 
Heaven  vrill  not  leave  me  in  the  victor's  hand. 
Caesar  shall  never  say,  he  conquered  Cato. 
But  oh,  ray  friends !  your  safety  fills  my  heart 
With    anxious    thoughts;   a   thousand   secret 

I         terrors 
Rise  in  my  soul.     How  shall  I  save  my  friends  ? 
Tis  now, 'O  Caesar,  I  begin  to  fear  thee! 

Luc,  Caesar  has  mercy,  if  we  ask  it  of  him. 

Cato.  Then  ask   it,   I  conjure  you;   let  him 

know 
Whatever  was  done  against  him,  Cato  did  iL 
Add,  if  you  please,  that  I  request  it  of  him— 
That  I  myself,  with  tears,  request  it  of  him — 
The  virtue  of  my  friends  may  pass  unpunished. 
Juba,  my  heart  is  troubled  for  thy  sake. 
Should  1  advise  thee  to  regain  Numidia, 
Or  seek  the  conqueror? — 

Jubc^  If  1  forsake  thee 
Whilst  I  have  life,  may  heav'n  abandon  Juba ! 

Cato.  Thy  virtues,  prince,  if  1  foresee  aright, 
A^iil  one   day   make  thee   great;    at    Rome, 

hereafter. 
Twill  be  no  crime  to  have  been  Cato's  friend. 
Fortius,  draw  near:  my  son,  thou  oA  hast  seen 
Thy  sire  engagM  in  a  corrupted  state. 
Wrestling  :witn   vice  and  faction:    now  thou 

seest  me 
Spent,  overpowered,  despairing  of  success ; 
Let  me  advise  thee  to  retreat  betimes 
To  thy  paternal  seat,  the  Sabine  field ; 
Where  the  great  Censor  toifd  with   his  own 

hands. 
And  all  our  frugal  ancestors  were  bless'd 
In  humble  virtues,  and  a  rural  life; 
There  live  retired,  pray  for  the  peace  of  Rome ; 
Content  thyself  to  be  obscurely  good. 
W^hen  vice  prevails,   and    impious   men  bear 

sway, 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station. 

Por,  I  hope  my  father  does  not  recommend 
A  life  to  Fortius  that  he  scorns  himself. 

Cato,  Farewell,  my  friends!  If  there  he  any 

of  you. 
Who  dare  not  trust  the  victor's  clemency. 
Know  there  are  ships  prepared,  by  my  command, 
That  shall  convey  you  to  the  wish  d-for  port. 
Is  there  aught  else,  my  friends,  I  can  do  for  you  ? 
The  conqueror  draws  near.  Once  more,  farewell ! 
If  e'er  we  meet  hereafter,  we  shall  meet 
In  happier  climes,  and  on  a  safer  shore. 
Where  Caesar  never  shall  approach  us  more. 

^Pointing  to  his  dead  Son. 
There  the  brave  youth,  with  love  of  virtue  fir'd. 
Who  greatly  in  his  country's  cause  expir'd. 
Shall  know   he   conquer'd.    The    firm    patriot 

there. 
Who  made  the  welfare  of  mankind  his   c:arc. 
Though  still  by  faction,  vice,  and  fortune  <u*ost, 
Shall  find  the  gen'rous  labour  was  not  lost. 

ybead  March,    Exeunt  in  fu- 
neral Procession, 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — A  Chamber, 

Cato  solus,  sitting  in  a  ihoughtfui  Posture  ; 
in  his  Hand,  Piattfs  Book  on  the  Immor- 
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iaiitjr  of  the  SouL    A  drawn   Sv^ord  on 
ihe  TtibU,  by  him. 

Caio.  It  must   be   so — ^Plato   tbou  reason^st 

wcU  — 
EIseiRrlience  tbis  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
T^is  longing  after  immortality? 
Or  whence  tnis  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror. 
Of  falling  into  nought?  Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles   at  destruction  ? 
nis  the  dJTinity  that  alirs  witliin  us; 
Tis  heaVrt   itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 
Eternity !' thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought! 
Throagfa  what  variety  of  untried  being, 
Through  w^hat  new   scenes   and  changes  must 

we  pass? 
The    ^fride,   the   unbounded   prospect  lies  be- 
fore me  : 
Bat  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it. 
Uere  will  1  hold.     If  there*s  a  power  above  us 
(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through   all    her  works),    he  must  delight  in 

virtue : 
.\nd  thai  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 
Bui   'vrhcn,   or  where? — this  world   was  made 

for  Caesar: 
Fm  weary  of  conjectures— this  must  end  them. 
{Laying  his  Hand  on  his  Sivord, 
Thus  am  i  doubly  arm*d :    mj  death  and  life. 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me. 
VtM  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end; 
But  this  Informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  facte  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years, 
Bui  thoa  shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
I'nhnrt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 
What  means  this  heayiness  that  hangs  upon  me  ? 
This  lethargy  that  creeps  through  ail  my  senses? 
Natare,  oppressed  and  harrass  d  out  with  care, 
Sinks  dovrn  to  rest     This  once  Til  favour  her, 
That  my  awakenM  soul  may  take  her  flight, 
Kenewn  in  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  life, 
Vn  ofi*ring  fit  for  beavn.     Let  guilt  or  fear 
Disturb  man^s  rest,  Cato  knows  neither  of  them, 
lodilfVent  in  his  choice  to  sleep  or  die. 

Enter  Portius. 

Bitty  ha!    who*s  this?  my  son!    Why  this  in- 
trusion ? 
Were  not  rar  orders  that  I  would  be  private? 
Why  am  I  oisobeyM? 

Por.  Alasy  my  father! 
Wbat   means  tiris  sword,  this  instrument  of 

death? 
liCt  me  convey  it  hence. 
Caio.  Rash  youth,  forbear! 
/'o/-.   Ohy  let    the  prayers,  th*  entreaties  of 

your  friends, 
Tlieir   tears,   their  common   danger,    wrest  it 

from  you! 
Caio.  Wonldst  thou  betray  me?    Wouldst 

thon  give  me  up 
A  slave,  a  captive,  into  Caesar*s  bands? 
Retire,  and  learn  obedience  to  a  father. 
Or  know,  young  man — 

Par.  Look  not  thus  sternly  on  me; 
Yott  know,  Vd  rather  die  than  disobey  you. 

Caio.  *Tis  well!  again  Vm  master  of  mjweUl 
Now,  Caesar,  let  thy  troops  beset  our  gates. 


And  bar  each  avenue;  thy  galh*rinff  fleets 
Overspread  the  sea,  and  stop  up  evry  port; 
Cato  shall  open  to  himself  a  passage. 
And  mock  thy  hopes. — 

Pon  [^Kneelinff]  Oh,  sir!  for^ve  your  son, 
W^hose   grief  hangs  heavy  on  him.     Oh,    my 

father! 
How  am  I  sure  it  is  not  the  last  time 
I  e*er  shall  call  you  so?  Be  not  displeased. 
Oh,  be  not  angry  with  me  whilst  I  weep. 
And,  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart,  beseech  you 
To  quit  the  dreadful  purpose  of  your  soul! 
Cato.  Thou  hast  been  ever  good   and  duti- 
ful. [Embracing  him. 
Weep  not,  my  son,  all  wilibe  well -again; 
The  righteous  gods,   whom  1  have  sought  to 

please. 
Will  succour  Cato,  and  preserve  his  children. 
Por.  Your  words  give  comfort  to  my  droop- 

iug  heart. 
Cato.   Portius,  thou   may*st   rely   upon    my 

conduct : 
Thy  father  will  not  act  what  misbecomes  him. 
But  go,  my  son,  and  sea  if  aught  be  wanting 
Amonff  thy  father*s  friends ;  see  them  erabark'd. 
And  tell  me  if  the  winds  and  seas  befriend  them. 
My   soul   is  quite  weighM    down    with   care, 

and  asks 
The  soft  refreshment  of  a  momenl*s  sleep. 
Por.  My  thoufffals  are  more   at  ease,    my 

neart  revives —     [ExitCtUtt, 

Enter  Marcia. 

Oh,  Marcia !  Oh,  my  sister,  still  there's  hope 
Our  father  will  not  cast  away  a  life 
So  needful  to  us  all,  and  to  his  country. 
He  is  retir*d  to  rest,  and  seems  to  cherish 
Thoughts  ^fuU    of  peace. —  He    has    dispatchM 

me  hence 
With  orders   that  bespeak  a  mind  composed, 
And  studious  for  the  safety  of  his  friends. 
Marcia,  take  care  that  none  disturb  his  slum- 
bers. [Exit 
Marcia.  Oh,  ye  immortal  powers,  that  guard 

the  just. 
Watch  round  his  couch  and  soften  his  repose. 
Banish  his  sorrows,  and  becalm  bis  soul 
With  easy  dreams;  remember  all  his  virtues. 
And  show  mankind  that  goodness  is  your  card 

Enter  Lucia. 

Lucia.  Where  is  your  father,  Marda,  where 

is  Cato? 

Marcia.   Lucia,    speak    low,    he    is   retired 

to  rest. 
Lucia,  I  feel  a  gentle  dawning  hope 
Rise  in  my  soul— We  shall  be  happy  still. 

Lucia.  Alas,  I  tremble  when  I  think  on  Cato ! 
In  every  view,  in  every  thought  1  tremble! 
Cato  is  stern  and  awful  as  a  god; 
He  knows  not  how  to  wink  at  human  frailty, 
Or  pardon  weakness,  that  he  never  felt 

Marcia.  Though  stem  and  awful  to  the  foes 

of  Rome, 
He  is  all  goodness,  Lucia,  always  mild; 
Compassionate  and  gentle  to  his  friends; 
Fiira  with  domestic  tenderness,  the  best, 
The  kindest  father;  I  have  ever  found  him 
Easy  aud  good,  and  bounteous  to  my  wishes. 

Lucia,     fis  his  consent  alone  can  make  us 

blest. 
But  who  knows  Cato*s  thoughts? 
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WLo    knows    bow   yet   he   may    dispose   of 

Fortius, 
Or  bow  be  has  determined  of  thyself? 
Marcia,  Let  him  but  live,    commit  the  rest 

to  heav*n. 

'Enter  Lucius. 

Luc,  Sweet  are  the    slumbers   of  the    Tif- 

tuous  man! 
Ob,  Marcia,  I  have  seen  thy  godlike  father; 
Some  power  invisible  supports  his  soul, 
And  bears  it  up  in  all  its  wonted  greatness. 
A  kind,  refreshing  sleep  is  faiPn  upon  him: 
I  saw  him  stretchM  at  ease;  his  fancy  lost 
In  pleasing  dreams ;  as  I  drew  near  his  couch. 
He  smiiM,   and  cried,   Caesar,   thou   canst  not 

hurt  me. 
Marcia,  His  mind  still  labours  with  some 

dreadful  thought. 

Enter  Juba. 

Juba,  Lucius,    the   horsemen    are    rctum*d 

from  viewing 
The  number,  strength,  and  posture  of  our  foes. 
Who  now  encamp  within  a  short  bourns  march ; 
On  the  high  point  of  yon  bright  western  tower 
We  ken  them' from  afar;  the  setting  sun 
Plays    on   their  shining   arms    and    burnished 

helmets. 
And  covers  all  the  field  with  gleams  of  fire. 
Luc,  Marcia,  ^tis  time  we  should  awake  thy 

father. 
Caesar  is  still  disposM  to  eive  us  terms, 
And  waits  at  distance  till  he  hears  from  Calo. 

Enter^VoKTius. 

Fortius,  thy  looks  speak  somewhat  of  impor- 
tance. 
What  tidings  dost  thou  bring?  Methinksl  see 
l^nusual  gladness  sparkle  in  thy  eyes. 

Por,  As  I  was  hasting  to  tbe  port,  where  now 
My  father''s  friends,  impatient  for  a  passage, 
Accuse  tbe  lingVing  winds,  a  sail  arrived 
From  Fompey  Y  son,  who,  through  the  realms 

of  Spain, 
Calls  out  for  vengeance  on  his  father's  death. 
And  rouses  the  whole  nation  up  to  arms. 
Were   Cato  at  their  head,    once  more  might 

Rome 
Assert  her  rights,   and  claim  her  liberty. 

.     [A  groan  is  heard. 
But,   bark!    what   means    that    groan?  —  Ob, 

eive  nie  way, 
And   let   nie   fly    into   my  father's  presence! 

KKvit, 
s  on 
Rome, 
And,  in  tbe  wild  disorder  of  his  soul. 
Mourns    o'er  bis    country.  —  Ha !     a    second 

groan — 
Heav'n  guard  us  all! 

Afar,  Alas,  'tis  not  the  voice 
Of  one  who  sleeps ;  'tis  agonizing  pain — 
*Tis  death  is  in  that  sound — 

Re-enter  Fortius. 
Por,  Ob,  sight  of  woe! 


Oh,  Marcia,   what  we  fear'd  is  come  to  pass! 
Cato  has  fall'n  upon  his  sword'— 

Luc.  Ob,  Fortius, 
Hide  all  tbe  horrors  of  the  mournful  tale. 
And  let  us  guess  the  rest. 
Por.  I've  rais'd  him  up. 
And  plac'd  him  in  his  chair;  where,  pale  and 

faint. 
He   gasps    for  breath,    and   as   his    life  flows 

from  abim, 
Demands   to    see    bis   friends.      liis    servants, 

weeping. 
Obsequious  to  bis  oraer,  bear  him  hither! — 
Mar,  Oh,  beav'n !  assist  me  in  this  dreadfui 

hour. 
To  pay  tbe  last  sad  duties  to  my  father! 

Cato  brought  on  in  a  Chair, 

Juba,  These  are  thv  triumphs,   thy  exploits, 

O  Caesar!  : 
Luc,  Now  is  Rome  fafl'n  indeed! 
Cato,  Here  set  me  down — 
Fortius,    come  near  me — Are  my  friends  em- 

bark'd? 
Can  any  thing  be  thought  of  for  their  service  ? 
Whilst  I  yet  live,  let  me  not  live  in  vain — 
Oh,    Lucius,    art  thou    here? — Thou   art   too 

5ood — 
ship  live  between  our  chil- 
dren— 
Make  Fortius  happy  in  thy  daughter  Lucia. 
Marcia,  my  daughter — 

Oh,  bend  me  forward  ! — Juba  loves  thee,  Marcia. 
A  senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  surviv'd. 
Would   not  have  match'd   his   daughter  with 

a  king — 
But  Caesar's  arms  have  thrown  down  all  dis- 
tinction— 
I'm  sick  to  death— >Oh,  when  shall  I  get  loose 
From  this   vain  world,   th*  abode  of  guilt  and 

sorrow ! 
And  yet,  metbinks,  a  beam  of  light  breaks  in 
On  my  departing  soul.     Alas,  I  fear 
I've  been   too    hasty!  —  Oh,  ye   powers,    that 

search 
The    heart    of  man,     and   weigh   his    inmost 

thoughts. 
If  I  have  done  amiss,  impute  it  not — 
The  best  may  err,    but  you  arc  good,    and — 

Ob!-  ^         [Dies. 

Por,  There  fled  the  greatest  soul  that  ever 

warm'd 
A  Roman  breast:— Oh,  Cato!  oh,  my  friend! 
Thy  will  shall  be  religiously  observed. 
But  let  us  bear  this  awful  corpse  to  Caesar, 
And  lay  it  in  his  sight,  that  it  may  stand, 
A  fence  betwixt  us  and  the  victor^  wrath: 
Cato,  though  dead,  shall  still  protect  his  friends. 

From  hence,    let  fierce  contending  nations 

know, 
What  dire  effects  from  civil  discord  flow: 
'TIS  this  that  shakes  oiir  country  with  alarms. 
And  gives   up  Rome  a  prey  to  Rom^n  arras; 
Froduces  fraud,  and  cruelty,  and  strife. 
And  robs  tbe  guilty  world  of  Cato's  life. 

*  [N.xeunt. 
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CONGREVE. 


Wir&lAV  CoweasTS*  deM««de<  froq  the  CongroTM  in  Surford«bire>  -vt-lio  trace  their  sBeeetry  w  fer  ^eek  M 
idere  the  coaqoeaV  first  mw  the  li|(ht  at  Bardia,  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  167a.  He  was  edacaied  first  at  Kilkennj; 
■■d  aficnrarda  eeat  to  the  imiTerssty  ia  Dablin«  nader  the  directioa  of  Dr.  Ashe.  Hts  father,  who  was  only  a  joanfer 
Wother,  aad  provided  for  ia  the  amr  by  e  eommission  on  the  Irish  establishnieat«  hsd  beea  compelled  to  oudert^e 
a  iooBiiej  thither  ia  consequence  of  his  eoniniand>  being  desiroas  his  slndy  ihoald  be  directed  to  profit  as  well  as  iin» 
proTcnicatr  seat  htm  orer  to  Engtand*  aad  placed  him  at  the  age  of  16  as  stadeal  in  the  Temple.  Here  he  lived 
for  s«Torai  jeerSf  hvt  with  TOry  little  attentioa  to  statutes  or  reports.  His  disposition  to  become  an  aotlior  appeared 
<rery  e«rl j  ;  Johasqn  says,  '*  Among  ell  the  efToru  of  esrly  genius,  which  literary  history  records,  1  doubt  whether  anr 
one  caa  be  produced  thai  more  surpasses  the  comraoa  limits  of  nature  than  the  plays  of  Congreve.''  Hla  first  dramatic 
labour  ^raa  T%0  Old  Baiehator,  acted  in  1693*  This  piece  introduced  him  to  Lord  Halifax,  the  Maecenas  of  the  age,- 
vko,  deairoBs  of  raising  so  promising  a  genius  above  the  necessity  of  too  hasty  productions,  made  liim  one  of  the  com- 
ancre  for  licencing  hacknegr-«e aches.  He  soon  after  bestowed  upon  hiita  a  place  in  the  Pipe~office,  with  one  in  the 
ima  of  €00  pounds  a  year.  16^  Cengreve  produced  Tk»  'Double  Deahr,  The  next  year,  when  Betterton  opened  the 
ThoaCre  ia  Liacola's-Inn  Fields,  he  gave  him  his  comedy  of  Lovt  for  Lovt.  The  BiographUg  Dramatica  says, 
"Thse  met  with  so  much  success,  that  they  immediately  offered  the  author  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  house,  on 
ceaditioa  of  hie  fnraishiflg  them  with  one  plsy  yearly.     This  offer  he  accepted;    but  whether  through  iadolence  or  that 


which  he  looked  on  as  necessary  lo  his  works,  his  Aiourning  Mridt  did  not  come  out  till  1697,  nor  his 
FF'my  •/  tk*  ^arU  till  two  years  after  that."  He  hsd  been  inToIred  in  a  long  contest  with  Jeremy  Cullier,  a  fu- 
rioos  aad  »placable  non-juror»  who  published  ^  Shart  fiew  of  tha  Immorality  and  Profantnttt  of  tht  Rtgtiah  Stage* 
ia  which  1ie  had  ver/  severely  attacked  some  of  Congreve's  pieces :  this,  added  to  the  ill  success  his  fF'ay  of  the 
rt^eirU,  though  an  exceeding  good  comedy,  met  with,  completed  his  disgust;  and  he  made  a  resolution  of  never  more 
wriliagfor  the  stage.  Johasoaaays,  '*  At  last  comedy  grew  more  modest,  and  Collier  lived  to  see  the  reward  of  his  labour  in  the 
rcfetmatioa  of  the  theatre."  Iai7i4,  Coagreve  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Wine  Licences,  sad  17.  Dec.  same  year  was  no- 
minated Secretary  of  Jamaica,  making  altogether  a  yesriy  income  of  laoo  pounds.  Johnson  says,  *' His  honours  were  yet  far 
greater  than  his  profits.  Xvery  writer  mentiooed  him  with  respect;  ind,  amonf  other  testimonies  to  his  merit,  Steele  made 
th«  pctroB  of  his    Mi*cettany,    and  Pope  inscribed  to  him  his  Translaljaa  of  the  Jliad.    But  he  treated  the  Musca 


with  iagratitnde*  fof,  having  long  conversed  familiarly  with  the  great,  he  wished  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  man  of 
fmhiea  thmn  of  wit ;  and,  when  he  received  a  visit  from  yollaire,  disgusted  him  b^  the  despicable  foppery  of  desiring 
to  be  considered  not  as  an  author  but  a  gentleman;  to  which  the  Frenchman  replied.  'If  he  hsd  been  only  a  gentle- 
man, he  ahoald  not  have  eome  to  visit  him. '  "  He  died  at  his  house  in  Surrey  Street,  in  the  Strand,  January  ag, 
I^atf.  Oar  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  Johnson's  account  of  this  antlior  \  but  every  one  agrees  in  considering 
kirn  aorprisiagly  emiarnt  ia  his  Theatrical  pieces;  at  the  same  lime,  •  when  he  quitted  lliis  tract,  he  evidently  failed; 
and,  although  his  Mitcelleneoos  Poems  will  ever  maintain  a  respectable  place  ia  British  literature,  his  ciowa  was  too 
cleedj  wroathod  for  these  to  add  one  leaf  to  hjs  poetical  fame. 


THE  MOURNING  BRIDE, 


AersD  at  Lineoln's-Taa  Fields.  1697.  This  is  the  only  Tragedy  oar  author  ever  Wrote ,  aad  it  met  with  more 
aacceee  than  any  of  his  other  pieces.  Although  Dr.  Johasnn  accuses  it  of  bombast  snd  wsnt  of  real  nature ;  not- 
wiOaatandiac  Dibdin  says,  that  it  is  OTcrchargcd  with  imagery,  as  his  comedies  sre  with  point,  snd  if  we  try  to  con- 
ceive it,  it  u  with  an  aching  imaginatioft,  that  may  raise  astonishment,  but  must  destroy  pleasure;  it  is  to  be  con- 
eiderod  that,  **  the  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  phrensy  rolling,"  in  embodying  "airy  nothing,"  raises  bis  mind  so  high  above 
the  thiage  of  this  world  ia  his  look  "from  earth  to  hesven,"  thst  his  conceptions  appear  too  bold  for  a  coo],  erilicia- 
sag  geamsb  It  is  certaiat  that  the  language  of  psssion,  in  real  life,  is  boisterous  and  elevated ;  and,  in  persons  of  a 
(criata  caal,  may  go  a  step  farther  titaa  what  in  .cooler  moments  would  appear  simple  nature;  and  Dr.  Johnson's  criti. 
cssai  is  evidently  unprepared,  for  he  says  himself^  he  had  not  read  Congreve's  plays  for  many  years.  Could  the  great 
critic  bavo  been  raised  bv  the  same  feelings  that  actuated  Coogreve  in  composing  his  Irsgedy,  it  It  very  sure,  he 
woodd  not  have  pronounced  so  severe  a  sentence.  We  have  not  the  smsUett  pretension  to  call  in  question  the  opinions 
of  so  great  a  man  as  Johnson  on  thu  play;  knowing  his  attention  was  entirely  directed  to  ■cbssien  the  teste  of  the  age| 
hat  we  do  think  (if  wn  can  |ndge  by  unr  own  feelings),  that  he  must  hsve  felt  a  secret  delight  himself  in  reading  this 
p]C«e  ;  and  hope  we  do  aot  overstep  the  bounds  of  modesty  in  declaring  the  story  to  be  extremely  pleasing,  affecting, 
aad  vrell  told;  the  language,  although  extremely  elevated,  msy  be  allnwrd  to  be  this  side  of  bombast,  expressing  the 
ideas  perhaps  in  an  impassioned  manner;    but  we  believe  not  beyond  the  limits  of    poetical  nsture ;    and  will  .content 


rlvea  with  sometimes  being  aeioniehed  for  pleasure.  Dr.  Johnson  de^res,  |^al,  "  If  he  were  lo  select  from  the 
whole  m««a  of  English  poetry  the  most  poetical  psragrapb,  he  knows  nW  what  he  conid  prefer  to  an  exclamation  in 
this  tragedy  ("No,  all  is  hnsh'd,  and  still  as  dealh— 'tis  dreadful  I"  to:  "Thy  voice— my  own  affrights  me  with 
its  echoes  ! '^  Johnson  contibues,  "He  who  reads  these  lines  enjoys  for  a  moment  the  powers  of  a  poet;  he  feels 
what  ho  remembers  lo  have  felt  before;  but  he  feels  it  with  great  increase  of  sensibility;  he  rccognues  «  familiar 
■^  hot  meets  it  s|aia  amplified  and  expanded,  embellished  with  beauty,  and  enlarged  with  majesty". 


eoifSAuiz. 

GARCIA. 


PSRBZ4 

ALOlfZO. 

081ITN. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

HELL 

SBLIM. 

ALMKRIA. 

SCSNS — Granadii. 


ZARA. 
LEONORA. 

Attendants,  Guards,  etc 


ACT  I. 
Scbub  I. — A  Room  of  State. 
T%e    Curtain  rising  slowly  to  sof^  Music, 
iUscooers  Almeria  in  Mourning,  Leono- 
BJL  tvaiting.     Almeria    rises  and   comes 
/brtvard: 

Ainu  Music  bag  charms  to  sooth  a  savage 

breast, 
To  soften  rocbs,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak. 
Ttc  read  that  things  inanimate  have  movM, 
Andy  as  with  Jiving  soulS|  have  been  informed, 
Br  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sound. 
What  then  am  I?  Am  I  more  senseless  grovrn 


Than  trees  or  flint?  O,  force  of  constant  vroe! 
Tis  not  in  harmony  to  calm  my  ffriefs. 
Anselmo  sleeps,  and  is  at  peace ;  Fast  night 
The  silent  tomb  receivM  the  good  old  king; 
He  and  his  sorrows  now  are  safely  lodged 
Within  its  cold,  but  hospitable  bosom. 
Why  am  not  I  at  peace  ? 

Leon.  Dear  madam,  cease, 
Or  moderate  your  grief^  there  is  no  cause — <- 

Jhm.  No  cause !  Peace,  peace    the  re  is  eter 

nal  cause, 
And  misery  eternal  will  succeed. 
Thou  canst  not  tell^— thou  hast  indeed  no  cause. 
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Leon,  Believe  me,  madam,  I  lament  Ansclmo, 
And  always  did  compassionate  hb  fortune: 
HaYe  often  wept,  to  see  liorw  cruelly 
Your  father  kept  in  chains  his  fellow  kinff: 
And  oft  at  night,  when  all  have  been  retirM, 
Have  stoPn  from  bed,  and  to  his  prison  crept, 
Where,  while  his  gaolor  slept,  I  through  the 

grate 
Have  softly  whispered,  and  inquired  his  health, 
Sent  in  my  sighs  and  prayVs  for  his  deliverance ; 
For  sighs  and  prayVs  were  all  that  I  could  offer. 

Aim,  Indeed .  thou  hast  a   soft  and   gentle 

nature, 
Thatihus  could  melt  to  see  a  stranger^s  wrongs. 
O,  Leonora,  hadst  thou  known  Anselmo, 
How  would  thy   heart   have  bled  to  see  his 

sulFrings ! 
Thou  hadst  no  cause  but  general  compassion. 

Leon,  Love  of  my  royal  mistress  gave  me 

cause. 
My  love  of  you  begot  my  grief  for  him ; 
For  I  had  heard  that  when  the  chance  of  war 
Had  JblessM  Anselmo*s  arms  with  victory. 
And  the  rich  spoil  of  all  the  field,  and  you, 
The  glory  of  tne  whole,  were  made  the  prey 
Of  his  success. 

He  did  endear  himself  to  your  affection. 
By  all  the  worthy  and  inaulgcnt  ways 
His  most  industrious  goodness  could  invent; 
Proposing,  by  a  match  between  Alphonso, 
His  son,  the  brave  Valencian  prince,  and  you. 
To  end  the  long  dissension,  and  unite 
The  jarring  crowns. 

Aim,  VVhy  was  I  carried  to  Anse1mo*s  court? 
Or  there,  why  was  I  usM  so  tenderly? 
Why  not  ill  treated,  like  an  enemy  r 
For  so  my  father  would  have  usM  his  child. 
O,  Alphonso,  Alphonso! 

Devouring  seas  have  washM  thee  from  my  sight. 
No  time  shall  rase  thee  from  my  memory; 
No,  I  will  live  to  be  thy  monument: 
The  cruel  ocean  is  no  more  thy  tomb; 
But  in  my  heart  thou  art  interred;  there,  there. 
Thy  dear  resemblance  is  for  ever  fix*d; 
My  love,  my  lord,  my  husband  still,  though  lost ! 

Leon,  Husband!   O.  heavies!    ^ 

Aim,  Alas!  What  have  I  said" 
My  grief  has  hurry*d    me  beyond  all  thought 
I  would  have  kept  that  secret;  though  I  know 
Thy  love  and  faith   to   me  deserve  all  confi- 
dence. 

Leon,  Witness  these  tears — 
The  memory  of  that  brave  prince  stands  fair 
«In  all  report — 

And  I  have  heard  imperfectly  his  loss; 
But  fearful  to  renew  your  troubles  past, 
I  never  did  presume  to  ask  the  story. 

Aim,   If  tor  my  swelling  heart  I  can,  V\\ 

tell  thee. 
I  was  a  welcome  captive  in  Valencia, 
EY*n  on  the  day  when  Manuel,  my  father. 
Led  on  his  conqii*ring  troops,  high  as  the  gates 
Of  king  Anselmo^s  palace;  which,  in  rage, 
And  heat  of  war,  and  dire  revenge,  he  firM. 
The  good  king  flying  to  avoid  the  flames, 
Started  amidst  his  foes,  and  made  captivity 
His  fatal  refuge-- Would  that  I  had  fairn 
Amidst  those  flames-^but  *twas  not  so  decreed. 
Alphonso,  who  foresaw  my  f;^ther*s  .cruelty. 
Had  home  the  queen  and  me  on  board  a  ship 
Ready  to  sail;  and  when  this  news  was  brought 
We  put  to  sea;    but  being  betray'd  by  some 


W^ho  knew  our  flight,  we  closely  were^  pursuM, 
And  almost  taken;  when  a  sudden  storm 
Drove  us,  and  those  that  folio w*d,  on  the  coast 
Of  Afric:    There  our  vessel  struck   the  shore. 
And,  bulging  *gainst  a  rock  was  dash*d  in  pieces, 
But  heavji  sparM  me  for  yet  much  more  af- 
fliction ! 
Conducting  them  who  folIowM  us,  to  shun 
The  shoal,  and  save  me  floating  on  the  wa%es. 
While  the    good    queen  "and   my   Alphonso 
perish^cT. 

Leon,  Alas!    Were  you   then  wedded    to 

Alphon&o  ? 

Ainu  That  day,  that  fatal   day,    our  hands 

were  joined. 
For  when  my  lord  beheld   the  ship  pursuing. 
And  saw  her  rate  so  far  exceeding  ofirs. 
He  came  to  me,  and  beggM   me  by  my  love, 
I  would  consent  the  priest  should  make  us  one ; 
That  whether  death  or  victory  ensued, 
I  might  be  his,  beyond  the  powV  of  fate : 
The  ^een  too  did  assist  his  suit — I  granted; 
And  m  one  day  was  wedded,  and  a  widow. 

Leon,  Indeed,  Uwas  mournful — 

Aim,  Twas — as  I  have  told  thee— 
For  which  I  mourn,  and  will  for  ever  mourn; 
Nor  will  I  change  these  black  and  dismal  robes. 
Or  ever  dry  these  swoln  and  watVy  eyes; 
Or  ever  taste  content,  or  peace  of  heart. 
While  I   have   life   and    thought  of  my  AI~ 

phonso.  [Loud  shouts, 

Leon,  Hark! 
The  distant  shouts  proclaim   your  father^s  tri- 
umph. \Shouts  at  a  distance, 

0  cease  for  heav^n*^  sake,  assuage  a  little 
This  torrent  of  your  grief;  for  much  I  fear 
*Twill  urge  his  wrath,  to  see  you  drownM  io 

tears, 
When  joy  appears  in  ev'ry  other  face. 

Aim,  And  loy  he  brings  to  evVy  other  heart. 
But  double,  aouble  weight  of  woe  to  mine ; 
For  with  him  Garcia  comes — Garcia,  to  whom 

1  must  be  sacrificed,  and  all  the  vows 

I  gave  my  dear  Alphonso  basely  broken. 
No,  it  shall  never  be ;   for  I  will  die 
First,   die   ten   tliousand  deaths. — Look  down, 

look  down,  [Kneels. 

Alphonso,  hear  the  sacred  vow  I  make; 
And  thou,  Anselmo,  if  yet  thou  art  arrivM 
Through  all  impediments  of  purging  firej 
To  that  bright  heaven  where  my  Alphonso  reigns^ 
Behold  thou  also,  and  attend  my  vow: 
If  ever  I  do  yield,  or  give  consent. 
By  any  action,  word,  or  thought,  to  wed 
Another  lord ;  may  then  just  heaven  showV  down 
Unheard-of  curses  on  me,  greater  far 
(l£  such  there  be  in  angry  beav^n^s  vengeance) 
Than   any   I   have   yet   endured. — And  now 

[Risin^, 
My  heart  has  some  relief:  having  so  well 
Discharged  this  debt,  incumbent  on  my  love. 
Yet  one  thing  more  I  would  engage  from  {hec. 

Leon,  My  heart,  my  life,  and  will,  are  on- 
ly yours. 

Aim,  I  thank  thee.     Tis  bat  this:    anon, 

when  all 
Are  wrapp*d  and  busied  in  the  general  joy. 
Thou  wilt  withdraw,  and  privately  with  mt 
Steal  forth  to  visit  good  Anselmo  s  tomb. 

Leon,  Alas!   I  fear  some  fatal  resolution. 

Aim,  No,  on  my  life,  my  faith,  I  mean  no  HI, 
Nor  violence.—  I  feel  myself  more  light, 
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Aa^  more  at  large  sinee  I  haTe  made  this  yow. 
Perkaps  I  wouJd  repeat  it  there  more  solemnly. 
Tis  t£al,  or  some  such  melancholy  thought; 
Upon  my  word,  no  more. 
Ltoiu  I  will  attend  you. 

Enter  Alonzo. 

Alon.  The  lord  Gonsales  comes  to  tell  your 

highness 
The  kin£  is  just  arrived. 

Abn-  Conduct  him  in.  [^^^  Alorvto. 

That's  his  pretence:  his  errand  is,  1  know, 
To  fill  my  ears  with  Garcia*s  Taliant  deeds; 
And  gild  and  magnify  his  son*s  exploits. 
But  I  am  armM  with  ice  around  my  hearty 
Not  to  be  waanM  with  words,    or  idle  elo- 

qiAi^e. 

"Enter  Gonsalez. 

Goft.  Be  evVy  day  of  your  long  life  like  this. 
The  sun,  bright  conquest,  and  your  brighter  eyes, 
HsTe  all    conspired  to  blase  promiscuous  light, 
And  bless  this  day  with  most  unequal  lustre. 
Your  royal  father,   my  yictorious  lord, 
Laden  with  spoils,  and  eyer-liying  laurel, 
b  ent^rinff  now  in  martial  pomp  the  palace. 
Fire  hundred  mules  precede  his  solemn  march, 
Which   groan  beneath   the  weight  of  Moor- 
ish wealth. 
Chariots  of  war,  adomM  with  glittVing  gems, 
Sacceed ;  and  next,  a  hundred  neighing  steeds, 
White  as  the  fleecy  rain  on  Alpine  hills; 
That  bound   and  foam,    and    champ  the  gol- 
den bit,     • 
As  they  disdainM  the  victory  they  grace. 
Prisoners  of  war  in  shining  fetters  follow: 
And  captains  of  the  noblest  blood  of  Afric 
Sweat  by  bis  chariot-wheels; 
The  swarminff  populace  spread  everA''  wall, 
While  you  alone  retire,  and  shun  tnis  sight; 
This  signt,  which  is  indeed  not  seen  (though 

twice 
The  multitude  should  gaze)  in  absence  of  your 

ejes. 

Ainu  My  lord,  mme  eyes  ungratefully  behold 
The  gilded  trophies  of  exterior  hono.urs. 
Nor  -will  my  ears  be   charmM   with  sounding 

words, 
Or  pompons  phrase;  the  pageantry  of  souls. 
But  that  ray  lather  is  returnVl   in  safety, 
I  bend  to  faeav*n  with  thanks. 

Gora.  Excellent  princess ! 
But  ^s  a  task  unut  for  my  weak  age 
With  <lying  words  to  offer  at  your  praise. 
Garcia,  my  son,  your  beauty^s  lowest  slave. 
Has  better  done,  in  proving  with  his  sword 
The   force   and    influence   of  your  matchless 

charms. 

Ainu   I  doubt  not  of  the  worth   of  Garcia^s 

deeds. 
Which  bad  been  brave,   though   I  had  ne'er 

been  born. 

Ltcon,  Madam,  the  king. 

Sfwnphonj  of  warUke  Music.  Enter  the 
King,  attended  bj  Garcia  and  several  Of- 
ficers ;  Files  of  Prisoners,  in  Cfiains,  and 
Guards,  Almeria  meets  the  King,  and 
kmeeU;  afurwards  Gonsauck  kneels  and 
kisses  the  Kii«G*5  Hand,  while  Gakcia 
*does  the  same  to  ihe  Princbss. 
King.   Almeria,    rise—  My   best   Gonsalez, 

rise — 


What,  tears!  my  good  old  friend — 

GoiT.  But  tears  of  joy. 
Believe  me,  sir,  to  see  you  thus,  has  filTd 
Mine  eyes  with  more  delight  than  they  can  hold. 
EIng.  By  heav^  thou  loY*st  me,  and  1  am 

pleased  thou  dost 
Take  it  for  thanks,  old  man,  that  I  rejoice 
To  see  thee  weep  on  this  occasion — some 
Here  are,  who  seem  to  mourn  at  our  success! 
Why  is%  Almeria,  that  jrou  meet  our  eyes, 
Upon  this  solemn  day,    m  these  sad  weeds? 
In  opposition  to  my  briffhtness,  you 
And  yours  are  all  like  daughters  of  affliction. 

Ainu  Forgive  me,  sir,  if  1  in  this  offend. 

The  year,  vi^ich  I  have  vow'd  to  pay  to  heav'n, 

In  mourning  and  strict  life,  for  my  delivVance 

From  wreck  and  death,  wanU  yet  to  be  expirM, 

Sdng,    YQur  seal  to  heav^  \^  great,  so  is 

your  debt; 
Yet  something  too  is  due  to  me,  who  gave 
That  life  which  heav'n  preserved,    A  Jay  be- 
stowed 
In  filial  duty,  had  atonM  and  giyen 
A  dispensation  to  your  tow— No  more! 
*Twas  weak  and  wilful — and  a  woman^s  erroi*. 
Yet — upon  thought,  it  doubly  wounds  my  sight, 
To  se<^  that  sable  worn  upon  the  day 
Succeeding  that  in  which  our  deadliest  foe, 
Hated  Anselmo!  was  interr*d — By  heav*n! 
It  looks  as  thou  didst  mourn  for  him !  just  so 
Thy  senseless  vow  appeared  to  bear  its  date, 
Not  llrom  that  hour  wherein  thou  wert  pre- 
served. 
But  that  wherein  the  curs*d  Alphonso  perishM. 
Ha !    What !    thou   dost  not   weep   to    think 

of  that? 
Gon,  Have  patience,  royal  sir;  the  princess 

weeps 
To  have  offended  you.    If  fate  decreed, 
One -pointed  hour  should  be  AlphonsoV  loss^ 
^d  ner  deliverance,  is  she  to  olame? 
ICir^g.  I  tell  thee  she^s  to  blame,  not  to  have 

feasted 
When  my  first  foe  was   laid  in  earth;   such 

enmity. 
Such  detestation  bears  my  blood  to  his: 
My  daughter  should  have  revelled  at  his  death ; 
She  should  have   made  these  palace  walls  to 

shake. 
And  all  ibis  hi^b  and  ample  roof  to  ring 
With  her  rejoicings.     What,   to  mourn  and 

weep! 
Then,   then   to  weep,   and  pray,   and  grieve 

By  heav'n! 
There's  not  a  slave,  a  shackled  slave  of  mine. 
But  should  have  smii'd  that  hour,  through  alt 

his  care, 
And  shook   his  chains   in  transport  and  mde 

harmony!^ 
Gon.  W^faat  she  has  done  was  in  excess  of 

goodness ; 
Betray'd  br  too  much  piety,  to  seem 
As  if  she  had  offended. — Sure,  no  more. 
King.  To  seem   is  to  commit,    at  this  con- 
juncture. 
I  wo'not  have  a  seeming  sorrow  seen' 
To-day. — ^Retire,  divest  yourself  with  speed 
Of  that  offensive  black;  on  me  be  all 
The  violation  of  your  vow ;  for  you. 
It  shall  be  j'our  excuse  that  I  command  it. 
Gar,    [Kneeling']    Your   pardon,   sir,    if  I 

presume  so  far, 
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[Act  1. 


As  to  remind  yon  'of  jour  gracious  promise. 
King,  Rise,  Garcia — I  forgot.    Yet  stay,  Al- 

meria. 
Ahn,   My   boding* heart !^<*What    is    your 

pleasure,  sir? 
King*  Draw  near,  and  give  your  hand :  and 

Garcia,  yours : 
Receive  this  lord,  as  one  whom  I  have  found 
Worthy  to  he  your  husband  and  my  son. 
Gar.  Thus  let  me  kneel  to  take — O  not  to 

take- 
But  to  devote,  and  yield  myself  for  ever 
The  sla^e  and  creature  of  my  royal  mistress. 
Gon.  O  let  me  prostrate  pay  my  worthless 
•  thanks — 

•    King.   No  more;    my  promise  long  since 

pass'd,  thy  services, 
And  Garcia*s  welMry*d  valour,  all  oblige  me. 
This  day  we  triumph;   but  to-morrow*s  sun, 
Garcia,  shall  shine  to  grace  thy  nuptials — 
Aim.  Oh!  \Fainis, 

Gar.  She  faints!  help  to  support  her. 
Gon.  She  recovers. 

King.  A  fit  of  bridal  fear.  How  is*t,  AJmeria  ? 
-   Aim.  A  sudden  chillness  seizes  on  my  spirits. 
Your  leave,  sir,  to  retire. 
King.  Garcia^  conduct  her. 

[Gitrcia  leads  Almeria  io  the  Door, 
and  returns. 
This  idle  vow  banes  on  her  woman*s  fears, 
ril  have  a  priest  shall  preach  her  from  her  faith, 
And  make  it  sin  not  to  renounce  that  vow 
Which  Fd  have  broken.    Now,   what  would 

Alonso  ? 


Enter  Alonso  and  Attendants. 

Alon.  Your  beauteous  captive,  Zara,is  arrivM, 
And  with  a  train  as  if  she  still  were  wife 
To  Albucacira,  and  the  moor  had  conquer*d. 

King.   It  is  our  will  she  should  be  so  at- 
tended. 
Bear  hence  these  prisonerst  Garcia,  which  is  he, 
Of  whose  mute  valour^you  relate  such  wonders? 

[Prisoners  led  off. 

Gar,   Osni3m,  who  led  the  Moorish  horse; 

but  he. 
Great  sir,  at  her  request,  attends  on  Zara. 

King.  He  is  your  prisoner;    as  you  please 

dispose  him. 

Gar,  I  would  oblige  himi  but  he  shuns  my 

kindness ; 
And  with  a  haughty  mien,    and  stem  civility, 
Dumbly  declines  all  offers :  if  he  speak, 
*Tis  scarce  above  a  word;   as  he  ^vere  bom 
Alone  to  do,  and  did  disdain  to  talk; 
At  least  to  talk  where  he  must  not  command. 

King.  Such  sullenness,  and  in  a  man  so  brave, 
Must  have  some  other  cause  than  his  captivity. 
Did  Zara,  then,  request  he  might  attend  her? 

Gar,  My  lord,  she  did. 

King.  That,  joined  with  his  behaviour. 
Begets  a  doubt.   Fd  have  *em  watcb'd;  perhaps 
Uer  chains  hang  heavier  on  him  than  his  own. 


Enter  Zara  and  Osmtm,  in  Chains;  con- 
ducted hj  Pkrez  and  a  Guard,  attended 
b^  Selim  and  several  Mutes. 

King.   What  welcome   and  what  honours, 

beauteous  Zara, 
A  king  and  conqueror  can  give,   are  yours. 
A  conqueror  indeed,  where  you  are  won; 
Who    with   »^ucb  -lustre   strike   admiring  eyes, 


That  had  our  pomp  been  with  your  presence 

gracM, 
Th*  expecting  crowd  had  been  deceived ;  and  seen 
The  monarch  enter  not  triumphant,  but 
In  pleasing  triumph  led ;   your  beauty^s  slave. 
Zara.  If  I  on  any  terms  could  condescend 
To  like  captivity,  or  think  those  honours, 
Which  conquerors  in  courtesy  bestow, 
Of  equal  value  with  unborrowM  rule. 
And  native  right,  to  arbitrary  sway, 
I  might  be  pleasM,  when  I  behold  this  train 
VVith  usual  homage  wait.    But  when  I  feel 
These  bonds,  I  look  with  loathing  on  myself; 
And  scorn  vile  slavery,  though  doubly  hid 
Beneath  mock-praises,  and  dissembled  state. 
King,  Those  bonds !   'Twsm  my  tommand 

you  should  be  free ; 
How  durst  you,  Peres,  disobey? 

Per.  Great  sir,  . 

Your   order    was  she    should   not  wait  your 

triumph ; 
But  at  some  distance  follow,  thus  attended. 
King,  ^ris  false!    Hwas   more!    I  bid  she 

should  be  free ; 
If  not  in  words,  I  bid  it  by  my  eyes ! 
Her  eyes  did  more  than  bid — Free  ner  and  hers 
NVith  speed; — yet  stay — my  hands  alone  can 

make 
Fit  restitution  here, — ^Thus  I  release  yoU| 
And  by  releasing  you,  enslave  myself. 

Zara.   Such  favours,    so  conferrM,  thougli 

when  unsought, 
Deserve   acknowi^dgment  from   noble  minds. 
I  Such  thanks,  as  one  hating  to  be  oblig*d — 
Yet  bating  more  ingratitude,  can  pay, 
I  oficr. 

King.  Boril  to  excel,  ^nd  to  command! 
As  by  transcendent  beauty  to  attract 
All  eyes,  so  by  pre-eminence  of  soul 
To  rule  all  hearts. 

Garcia,  what*s  he,  who  with  contracted  brow, 

[Beholding  Osmjn,  as  thej  unbind  him, 

knA    sullen   port,    glooms    downwards    with 

his  eyes. 
At  once  regardless  of  bis  chains,  or  liberty? 
Gar,   That,  sir,    is   he   of  whom  I  spoke  ; 

tbat^s  Osmyn. 
King.  He   answers   well  the  character  you 

gave  him. 
Whence  comes  it,  valiant  Osn^yn,  that  a  man 
So  great  in  arms,  as  thou  art  said  to  be, 
So  hardly  can  endure  captivity. 
The  common  chance  of  war? 

Osm.  Because  captivity 
Has  robbM  me  of  a  dear  and  just  revenge. 
King.  I  understand  not  that. 
Osm.  I  woqld  not  have  you, 
Zara.  That  gallant  Moor   in  battle  lost  a 

friend. 
Whom  more  than  life  be  lovM;  and  the  regret 
Of  not  revenging  on  his  foes  that  loss. 
Has  causM  this  melancholy  and  despair. 
King.   She   does   excuse  him:    His  as  I  sus- 
pected. [To  Gonsalex„ 
Gon.  That  friend  may  be  herself:  seem  not 

to  heed 
His  arrogant  reply:  she  looks  concern*d. 
King,  ril  have  inquiry  made;    perhaps  bis 

friend 
Yet  lives,  and  is  a  prisoner.     His  name?     * 
Zara,  Heli. 
King.  Garcia,  that  search  shall  be  your  eare  : 
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It  skill  b«  mine  to  pir  ^erotion  here; 
At  this  fair  sbnne  to  lay  my  laurels  down, 
And  raise  lovers  altar  on  the  spoils  of  war. 
Compiest  and  triumph  now,  are  mine  np  more; 
Nor  will  1  Tictory  in  camps  adore; 
Fickle  in  fields,  unsteadily  she  flies, 
Bat  rules  with  settled  sway  in  Zara^s  eyts. 

[ExeunL 
ACT  IL 


ScEHB  L     77i€  Aisle  of  a  Temple, 

Enitr  Albieria  and  Leonora. 

Aim.  It  was  a  fancyM  noise,  for  all  is  hushed. 
Lean*  It  hore  the  accent  of  a  human  yoice. 
AUn.    It  was  thy  fear,    or  else  some  tran- 
sient wind 
Whistlioff  through  hollows  of  this  vaulted  aisle. 
Well  ilsten— 
Leon.  Hark! 

Aim.  No,  all  is  hushed,  and  still  as  deatk-^ 

'M$  dreadful! 
flow  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  taU  pile, 
Wliose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch  and  pond'rous  roof, 
^j   its   <rwn   weight   made   stediast  and   im- 

rooTeable, 
Looking  traoqoiUily.     It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight:  the  tombs 
A»d  monomental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 
And  thool  a  chillness  to  my  trembling  heart. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice ; 
Kay,  qoickiy  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy   voice-^my    owp    frights   me  with    its 

echoes. 
Leim.  Let  us  return:  the  horror  of  this  place, 
And  silence,  inrill  increase  your  melancholy. 

Abn.  It  may  my  fears,  but  cannot  add  to  that. 
No,  1  vr3l  on ;  snow  me  Anselmo^s  tomb ; 
Lead  me  oVr  bones  and  skulls,  and  moulder- 

inff  earth 
Of  human  bodies,  lor  FU  mix  with  them ; 
Or  wind  me  in  the  shroud  of  some  pale  corse 
Tet  green  ip  earth,  rather  than  be  the  bride 
Of  Garcia*s  more  detested  bed :   that  thought 
Exerts  my  spirit;  and  my  present  fears 
Are  lost  in  dread  of  greater  ill.  Then  show  me, 
Lead  me,  ior  I^  bolder  grown:  Lead  on 
Where  I  may  l^neel,  and  pay  my  vows  again 
To  him,  to  heaven,  and  my  Alphonso*s  soul. 

[Exeunt 

ScEHE  EL     Opens  and  discovers  a  Place  of 
Tombs  ;  one  Monument  fronting  the  Vies^\ 

Enter  BttL 

HelL   I  wander  through  thl#  mase  of  mo- 
numents, 
Tet  cannot  find  him — hark !  sure  His  the  voice 
Of  one  complaining — there  it  sounds — >I1I  fol- 
low it,  \Exit 

Enter  Alheria  <md  L^okora. 

Leon*  Behold  the  sacred  vault,  within  whose 

tomb 
The  Mor  remains  of  good  Anselmo  rest, 
Tei  veah  and  unconsumM  by  time  or  worms. 
What  do  I  see?  O  beav*n!   either  my  eyes 
Are  filse,  or  still  the  marble  door  remains 
I  ados'd ;  the  iron  ftates,  that  lead  to  death 
Beaeath,  are  still  wide-stretchM  upon  their  hinge, 
Aad  staring  on  us  with  unfolded  leaves. 
Aim,  Sure  *tis  the  friendly  yawn  of  death 

ioT  me; 


And  that  dumb  mouth,  significant  in  show 
Invites  me  to  the  bed,  where  I  alone 
Shall  rest;    shows  me  the  graye,   where  na- 
ture, weary 
And  long  oppressed  with  woes   and  bending 

cares, 
May  lay  the  burden  dov^n  and  sink  in  slumber! 
Of  peace  eternal.     My  father  then 
\Wy[{  cease  his  tyranny;  and  Garcia  too 
Will  fly  my  pale  deformity  with  loathing* 
My   soul,  enlarged  from  its    vile  bonds,   will 

mount. 
And  range  the  starry  orbs  and  milky  ways 
To  my  Alphonso*s  soul.     O  joy  too  great! 
O  eclasy  of  thought!   Help  me,  Anselmo! 
Help  me,  Alphonao!  take  me,  reach  thy  hand; 
To  thee,  to  thee  I  call,  to  thee,  Alphonso! 
O  Alphonso! 


Enter  Osmtn  from  the  TomB. 

Osm,  Who  calls  that  wretched  thing  that 
X  was  Alphonso? 

Aim,  Angels,   and   all  the  host  of  heaven, 

support  me! 

Osm,  Whence  is  that  voice,  whose  shriUncss 

firom  the  grsTe, 
And  growing  to.  his  lather^s  shroud  roots  up 
Alphonso  ? 

Aim,  Men^!  Providence!  O  speak. 
Speak  to  it  ouickly,  quickly;  sjpeak  to  roe, 
Comibrt  me,  Mp  me,  hold  me,  hide  me,  hide  me, 
Leonora,  in  thy  bosom  from  the  light,    ' 
And  from  my  eyes. 

Osm,  Amasemenl  and  illusion! 
Rivet  and  nail  me  where  I  stand,   ye  powers, 

[Coming  fonwird. 
That  motionless  I  may  be  still  deceivM. 
Let  me  pot  stir  or  breathe,  lest  I  dissolve 
That  tender,  lovely  form  of  painted  air. 
So  like  Almeria.    Ha!  it  sinks,  it  falls; 
111  catch  it  ere  it  goes,    and  grasp  her  sh^de. 
Tis  Hfe!  His  warml  'tis  she!  \is  slie  herself! 
Nor  dead,  nor  shade,  but  breathing  and  alive! 
It  is  Almeria,  'tis,  it  is  my  wife! 

He-enter  Hsu. 

Zep/i.  Alas,  she  stirs  not  yet,   nor  lifts  her 

eyes! 
He  too  is  fainting-r-Help  me,  help  me,  stranger, 
W^hoe'er  thou  art,  and  lend  thy  hand^to  raise 
These  bodies. 

Heli  Ha!  'tis  be!  and  with  Almeria! 
O  miracle  of  happiness !  O  joy 
Unhoped  for!    Does  Almeria  live? 

Osm.  W^here  is  she? 
Let  me  behold  and  touch  her,  and  be  sure 
Tis  she. 

Look  up,  Almeria,  bless  me  with  thy  eyes; 
Look  on  thy  love^  thy  lover,  and  thy  hUkband. 

Akrif  I've  sworn  III  not  wed  Garcia:   why 

d'ye  force  me? 
Is  this  a  father? 

Osm,  Look  on  thy  Alphonso. 
Thy  father  is  not  here,  my  love,  nor  Garcia: 
Nor  am  I  what  I  seem,  but  thy  Alphonso. 
Am  1  so  alter'd,  or  art  thou  so  chang'd. 
That  seeing  my  disguise,  thou  seest  not  me? 

Aim'  It  is,  it  is  Alph<yiso!  'tis  his  face, 
His  voice;  I  know  him  now,  I  know  him  all. 
Oh!    how  hast  thou  retum'd?  how  hast  thou 

charm'd 
The  wildness  of  the  waves  and  rocks  to  this? 
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That  thus*  relenting  they  have  giT*n  tbee  back 
To  earth,  to  light  and  life,  to  lore  and  roe. 

Osm,  O  rU   not  ask,  nor   answer  how,  or 

why 
We  both  haYe  backward  trod  the  paths  of  fate 
To  meet  again  in  life;    to  know  I  have  thee, 
Is  knowing  more  than  any  circumstance 
Or  means  by  which  I  have  thee — 
To  fold  thee  thus,  to  press  thy  balmy  lips, 
And  gaie  upon  thy  eyes,   is  so  much  joy, 
I  ha^e  no  leisure  to  reflect,  or  know, 
Or  trifle  time  in  thinking. 

Aim.  Stay  awhile — 
Let  me  look  on  thee  yet  a  little  more. 

Osm.  And  why  ?  what  -dost  thou  mean  ?  -  why 

dost  thou  gaze  so? 

Aim.  I  know  not,  His  to  see  thy  face,  I  think-— 
It  is  too  much!  too  much  to  hear,  and  live! 
To  see  him  thus  again  is  such  profusion 
Of  joy,  of  bliss — I  cannot  bear — I  must 
Be  mad — I  cannot  he  transported  thus! 

Osm.  Thou  excellence,  thou  joy,  thou  heaVn 

of  love! 

Aim.  Where  hast  thou  been?  and  how  art 

thou  alive? 
Sure  from  thy  father^s  tomb  thou  didst  arise ! 

Osm.  I  dia ;   and  thou,  my  love,    didst  call 

me;  thou. 

Aim.  True;  1>ut  how  cam^st  thou  there? 

wert  thou  alone? 

Osm,  I  was,  and  lying  on  my  father's  lead, 
When  broken  echoes  of  a  distant  voice 
Disturbed  the  sacred  silence  of  the  vault, 
In  murmurs  round  my  head.  I  rose  and  listened. 
And  thought  I  heara  thy  spirit  call  Aiphdnso ; 
I  thought  I  saw  thee  too ;  but  O,  I  thought  not 
That  I  indeed  should  he  so  blest  to  see  thee — 

Aim.  But  still  how  cam*stthou  hither?  how 

thus?— Ha! 
What*s  he  who,  like  thyself,  is  started  here 
Ere  seen? 

Osm.  Where?  Ha!  what  do  I  see?  Antonio! 
Vm  fortunate  indeed — my  friend  too,  safe ! 

HelL   Most    happily,    in   finding  you   thus 

olcssM. 

Aim.  More  miracles!    Antonio  too  escaped! 

Osm.  And  twice  escaped,  both  from  the  rage 

of  seas 
And  war;  for  in  the  fight  I  saw  him  faH. 

HelL  But  fell  unhurt,  a  prisoner  as  yourself, 
And  as  yourself  made  free:  hit^er  I  came 
Impatiently  to  seek  you,  where  I  knew 
Your  grief  would  lead  you  to  lament  Anselmo. 

Osm.   W^at  means  the  bounty  of  all-gra- 
cious heaven. 
That  persevering  still,  with  open  hand 
It  scatters  ffood,  as  in  a  waste  of  mercy? 
Where  will  this  end?  But  heaven  is  infinite 
In  air,  and  can  continue  to  bestow, 
W^hen  scanty  number  shall  be  spent  in  telling. 

Leon.    Or  Vm    deceiv*d,    or    I    beheld   the 

glimpse 
Of  two  in  shining  habits,  cross  the  aisle ; 
Who,  by  their  pointing,  seemM  to  mark  this 

place. 

Aim^  Sure  I  have  dreamt,  if  we  must  part 

so  soon. 

Osm.   I  wish  at  ieast  our  parting  were  a 

dream. 
Or  we  could  sleep  till  we  again  were  met. 

Heli.  Zara    witn  Selim,    sir;     I    saw    and 


know 


em 


[Act  II. 

You  must  be  quick,  for  1ov6  will  lend  herwing^s. 
Aim.  What  love  ?  who  is  she?  why  are  you 

alarmM  ? 
Osm.  She*s  the  reverse  of  thee;    she*s  nay 

unhappiness. 
Harbour  no  thought  that  may  disturb  thy  peace  ; 
rU  think  how  we  may  meet 
To  part  no  more :  my  friend  will  tell  thee  all ; 
How  I  escapM,  how  I  am  here,  and  thus; 
How  Via  not  calPd  Alphonso  now,  hut  Osmyo* 
And  he  Heli.    All,  all  he  will  unfold. 
Ere  next  we  meet — 

Aim,  Sure  we  shall  meet  again — 
Osm.  We  shall;   we  part  not  but  to  meet 

again. 
Gladness  and  warmth  of  ever-kindling  love 
Dwell  with  thee,  and  revive  thy  heart  in  absence. 
\ExeuntAlmerJa,  Leonora,  and  Heli., 
Yet  I  heboid  her— yet — and  now  no  more. 
Turn  your  lights  inward,  eyes,  and  view  roy 

thought. 
So  shall  you  still  heboid  her, 

Enier  Zara  and  Selim. 

Zcara.  See  where  he  stands,  folded  and  fix^d 

to  earth, 
StifTning  in  thought,  a  statue  among  statues! 
VVhy,  cruel  Osmyn,  dost  thou  fly  me  thus? 
Am  I  more  loathsome  to  thee  than  the  grave. 
That  thou  dost  seek  to  shield  thee  there,  ancl 

shun 
My  lote?  But  to  the  grave  Til  follow  thee — 
He  looks  not,  minds  not,  hears  not :  barbarous 

man, 
Am  I  neglected  thus?  am  I  despisM? 
Not  heard!  ungrateful  Osmyn! 
Osm.  Ha!  His  Zara! 

Zara.  Yes,  traitor !  Zara,  lost,  abandoned  Zara, 
Is  a  regardless  suppliant  now  to  Osmyn. 
The  slave,  the  wretch  that  she  redeemed  from 

death, 
Disdains  to  listen  now,  or  look  on  Zara. 
Osm.  Far  be  the  guilt  of  such   reproaches 

from  me; 
Lost  in  myself,  and  blinded  by  my  thoughts, 
I  saw  you  not  till  now. 

S^ra.  Now  then  you  see  me — 
But  with  such  dumb  and  thankless  eyes   you 

look. 
Better  I  was  unseen  than  seen  thus  coldly. 
Osnu  What  would  you  from  a  vnretch  who 

came  to  mourn, 
And  only  for  his  sorrows  chose  this  solitude  ? 
Look  round,  joy  is  not  here,  nor  cheerfulness. 
You  have  pursued  misfortune  to  its  dwelling. 
Yet  look  for  gaiety  and  gladness  there. 
Zara.  Inhuman  !  Why,  why  dost  thou  rack 

me  thus, 
And    with    perverseness ,    from   the    purpose, 

answer  ? 
What  iVt  to  me,   this  house  of  misery? 
What  joy  do  I  require?  If  thou  dost  mourn, 
I  come  to  mourn  with  thee ;  to  share  thy  griefs. 
And  give  thee  for  *em,  in  exchange,  my  love. 
Osm.  O  that^s   the  greatest   grief—I  am  so 

poor, 
I  have  not  wherewithal  to  give  again. 

Zara.  Thou  hast  a  heart,  though  His   a  sa- 
vage one; 
Give  it  me  as  it  is;  I  ask  no  more 
For  all  IVe  done,  and  all  I  have  endur*d : 
For  saving  thee,  when  I  beheld  thee  first. 
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DriTen  by  the  tide  upon  my  country^j  coast. 

Pale  and  expiring^  drencJi*a  in  briny  wayes, 

'  Tboa  and  tby  friend,  till  my  compaMion  found 

tbee: 
Compassion !  scarce  will  own  that  name,  so  soon, 
So  <{uickly  was  it  lore,  for  thou  wert  godlike 
£▼'0  then.  Kneeling  on  earth,  I  loosM  my  hair, 
And  with  it  dried  those  walVy  cheeks,  then  chaPd 
Tby  temples,  till  reTiving  blood  arose. 
And  like  the  mom  vermilionM  oVr  thy  face. 
O  heaT^n !  bow  did  my  heart  rejoice  and  ache. 
When  I  beheld  the  day-break  of  thy  eyes, 
And  felt  the  balm  of  thy  respiring  lips! 
O,  wbj  do  I  relate  what  I  have  done  ? 
\Vbat  did  I  not?  wasH  not  for  you  this  war 
CommencM?  Not  knowing  who  you  were,  nor 

why 
You  bated  Manuel,  I  urgM  my  husband 
To  this  invasion,  where  he  late  was  lost, 
Wbere  all  is  lost,  and  I  am  made  a  slave. 
Look  on  me  now,  from  empire  falPn  to  slavery ; 
Think  on  my  suiTriogs  first,  then  look  on  me ; 
Tbink  on  the  cause  of  all,  then   view  thyself: 
Reflect  on  Osmyn,  and  then  look  on  Zara, 
The  fall^  the  lost,  and  now  the  captive  Zara ; 
And  now  abandoned—  say,  what  then  is  Osmyn! 
Osm.  A  fatal  wretch — a  huge   stupendous 

ruin. 
That,  tambling  on  its  prop,  crushed  all  beneath, 
And  bor^  contiguous  palaces  to  earth.  . 
Zara,  Yet  thus,  thus  fail'h,  thus  levelled  with 

the  vilest, 
If  I  have  gainM  tby  love,  Ws  glorious  ruin ; 
Rnin!  His  still  to  reign,  and  to  be  more  . 
A  ^ecn;  for  what  are  riches,  empire,  powV, 
But  lar]ger  means  to  gratify  the  will? 
The  tiicp*  on  which  we  tread,  to  rise  and  reach 
Our  'Wish;  and  that  obtained,  down  with  the 

scaffoldinff 
Of  sceptres,  crowns,  and  thrones;  they  have 

served  their  end, 
And  are,  like  lumber,  to  be  left  and  scosn*d. 
OsiR.  Why  was  I  made  the  instrument,  to 

throw 
In  bonds  the  frame  of  this  exalted  mind  ? 
Zara»  We  may  be  free,  the  conqueror  is 

mine! 
In  chains,  unseen,  I  hold  him  by  the  heart. 
And  can  unwind  and  strain  him  as  I  please. 
Give  me  thy  love.  Til  give  thee  liberty. 

Osnt»  In  vain  you  olwr,  and  in  vain  require 

What  neither  can  bestow.     Set  free  yourself, 

And  leave  a  slave  the  wretch  that  would  be  so. 

Zara*  Thou  canst  not  mean  so   poorly    as 

thou  Ulk'st 
Osfn*  Alas  you  know  me  not. 
Zara,  Not  who  thou  art; 
But  what  this  last  ingratitude  declares. 
This  groveling  baseness — Thou  say*st  true,  I 

know 
Thee  not,  for  what  thou  art  yet  wants  a  name; 
But  something  wo  unworthy  and  so  vile. 
That  to  have  u>vM  thee  makes  me  yet  more  lost. 
Than  all  the  malice  of  my  other  fate. 
Traitor,  monster,  cold  and  perfidious  slave! 
A  slave,  not  daring  to  be  free!  nor  dares 
To  love  above  him,  for  *tis  dangerous: 

there's  the   dreadful   sound,  the  king*s 

thy  rival! 
SeL  Madam, the  kmgis  here,  and  ent*ring  now. 
As  I  could  wish ;  by  heavVi  111  be 

i^tengM- 


Enter  the  KiVG,  Pbrkz,  and  Atiendantt, 

King,  Why   does  the  fairest  of  her  kind 

withdraw 
Her  shining  from  the  day,  to  gild  this  scene 
Of  death  and  night?  Ha!  what  disorder's  this? 
Somewhat  I  heard  of  king  and  rival  mention'd. 
What's  he  that  dares  be  rival  to  the  king. 
Or  lift  bis  eyes  to  like  where  I  adore? 

Zara,  There,  be,  your  prisoner,  and  that  was 

my  slave. 

King,  How!   better  than   my   hopes!   does 

she  accuse  him?  \Aside, 
'  Zara,  Am  I  become  so  low  by  my  captivity. 
And  do  your  arms  so  lessen  what  they  conquer. 
That  Zara  must  he  made  the  sport  o£  slaves  ? 
And  shall  the  wretch,  whom  y ester  sun  beheld 
Waiting  my  nod,  the  creature  of  my  powV^ 
Presume  to-day  to  plead  audacious  love, 
And  build  bold  h6pps  on  niy  dejected  fate? 

King,  Better  for  him  to  tempt  the   rage   of 

heav'n. 
And  wrench  the  bolt,  red-hissing  from  the  hand 
Of  him  that  thunders,   than  but  th(;ik  that  in- 
solence. 
Tis  daring  for  a  god.    Hence  to  the  wheel 
With  that  Ision,  who  aspires  to  bold 
Divinity  embraced;  to  whips  and  prisons 
Drag  him  with  speed,  ana  rid  me  of  his  fiice. 

(Guards  seize  Osmjn, 
ed   me  to  bemoan  his 
state, 
Whose  former  faith  bad  merited  much  more: 
And  through  my  hopes  in  you,  I 'undertook 
He  should  be  set  at  large:  thence   sprung  his 

insolence ; 
And  what  was  charity  he  construM  love. 
King*  Enough ;  his  punishment  be  what  you 

please. 
But  let  me  lead  you  from  this  place  of  sorrow, 
To  one  where  youn^  delights  attend; 
W^here  ev'ry  hour  shall  roll  in  circling  joys, 
And  love  shall  wing  the  tedious-wasting  day. 
Life  without  love  is  load,  and  time  stanch  still : 
What  we  refuse  to  him,  to  death  we  give. 
And  then,  then  only,  when  We  love,  we  live. 

{Exeunt, 
ACT  HI. 

ScBMB  I. — A  prison, 

OSMTif  discovered  alone,  wUli  a  Paper, 

Osm*  But  now,  and  I  was  closM  within  the 

tomb 
That  holds  my  fatber^s  ashes;  and  but  now, 
Where  he  was  prisoner,  I  am  too  imprisoned. 
Sure  *tis  the  hand  of  heav*n  that  leads  me  thus. 
And  for  some  purpose   points   out   these  re- 

membrances. 
In  a  dark  comer  of  my  cell  I  found 
This  paper;  what  it  is  this  lifht  will  show. 

S  Reads}  If  my  Alphonso — Ha  ! 
!/"  mjr  Alphonso  live,  restore  him,   heaven  ! 
Give  me  more  i»eight,  crush   mj   declining 

years 
fVi&i  bolts,  wiili  chains,  imprisonment,  and 

want; 
But  bless  my  son  I  visit  not  him  for  me  ! 
nt  is  his  hand !  this  was  his  prayV; — yet  more): 
jLet  ev*ry  fioir,  ofhich  sorrow  by  the  roots 
Tears  from  my  hoary  and  devoted  head. 
Be  doubled  in  0iy  mercies  to  my  son! 
Not  for  myself,  but  hint,  hear  me,  ad^ra- 

ciouM — 
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esuminff  onabndegroom^s  right),  sbe*ll  come. 
Osnu  &iie*Il  come]   His   what    I  yrish^    yet 


Tis    wanting   what   should   foHow! — Heaven 

should  follow, 
But  \\i  torn  ofT!  Why' should  that  word  alone 
Be  torn  from  this  petition?  Twas  to  heaven, 
Hut  heaven  was  deaf;  heaven  beard  him  not: 

but  thus, 
Thus  as  the  name  of  heaven  from  this  is  torn, 
So  did  it  tear  the  ears  of  mercy  from 
His  Toice,  sfauttinff  the  gates  of  prayV  against 

Dim! 
If  piety  be  thus  debarred  access 
On  high,  and  of  ffood  men  the  yery  best 
Is  singled  out  to  nleed,  and  bear  the  scourge, 
^Vbat  is  reward?  or  what  is  punishment? 
But  who  shall  dare  to  tax  eternal  Justice? 
Yet  I  may  think-— I  may*  I  must ;  for  thought 
Precedes  the  will  to  tnink,  and  eiTor  lives 
Ere  reason  can  be  bom. 
What  noise!  Who's  there?  My  friend!  how 

cam'st  thou  hither? 

Enter  Hell 

HeiL  The  timers  too  precipus  to   be   spent 

in  telling. 
The  captain,  influencM  by  Almeria*s  powV, 
Gave  order  to  the  guards  for  my  admittance. 
Of  HI.  How  does  Almeria  ?  But  I  know  she  is 
As  I  am.     Tell  me,  may  I  hope  to  see  her? 
Heli*  You  may:   anon,   at  midnight,  when 

the  king 
Is  gone  to  rest,  and  Garcia  is  retirM 
(Vvho  takes  the  privUege  to  visit  late, 
Presuming  on  a  br"*'^ — "—*-  -:-«-»^  -i--» 
Osnu  She'll  cc 

what  1  fear. 
She'll  come:  but  whither,  and  to  whom?  O, 

,    beaVn ! 
To  a  vile  prison,  and  a  captive  wretch; 
To  one,  wnom  had  she  never  knowoi  she  bad 
Been  happy.    \Why^   why  was   that  heav'nly 

creature 

Abandon'd  oW  to  love  what  heaven  forsakes? 

Why  does  she  follow,  with  unwearied   steps. 

One  who  has  tir'd  misfortune  with,  pursuing? 

HelL  Have  hopes,  and   hear  the  voice   of 

better  fate. 
IVe  Ieam*d  there  are  disorders  ripe  for  mutiny 
Among  the  troops,  who  thought  to  share  the 

plunder, 
V^'^hich  Manuel  to  bis  own  use  and  avarice 
Converts,    llie  news    has   reach'd  Valencia's 

frontiers ;  ' 
W^here  many  of  your  subjects,  long  oppressed 
With  tyranny  and  grievous  impositions, 
Are  risn  in  arms,  and  call  for  chiefs  to  head 
And  lead  them  to  regain  their  rights  and  liberty. 
Osm.  By  beav'oy  thou'st  roused  me  from  my 

lethargy. 
The  spirit,  which  was  deaf  to  my  own  wrongs. 
And  tne  loud  cries  of  my  dead  father's  blood ; 
O,  my  Antonio,  I  am  all  on  fire; 
My  soul  is  up  in  arms,  ready  to  charge 
And  bear  amidst  tbc  foe  with  conqu'ring  troops. 
I  hear  'em  call  to  lead  Vm  on  to  liberty, 
To  victory;  their  shouts  and  clamours  rend 
My  ears,  and  reach   the  beav'ns!    Where  is 

the  king? 
Where  is  Alphonso?  Ha!  wherei  where  in- 
deed? 


[Act  m. 

Offf  slavery!  O  curse!  that  I  alone 

Can  beat  and  flutter  in  my  cage,  wheil  I. 

Would  soar,  and  stoop  at  victory  beneath! 

Hell.  Zara,  the  cause  of  your  restraint,  may 

be 
The  means  of  liberty  restor'd.    That  gain'd^ 
Occasion  will  not  fail  to  point  out  ways 
For  your  escape:  meantime,  IVe  thought  already 
With  speed  and  safety  to  convey  myself. 
Where  not  far  offsome  malcontents  hold  council 
Nightly,  who  hate  this  tyrant;  some,  who  lore 
Anselmo's  memory,  and  will,  for  certain, 
When  they  shall  know  you  live,  assist  your 

cause. 

Osm,  My  friend  and   counsellor,  as    thou 

think'st  fit, 
So  do.    I  'will  with  patience  wait  my  fortune. 

Heli*  When   Kara    comes ,    abate    of  your 
'  aversion. 

Osm,  I  hate  her  not,  nor  can  disfemble  love : 
But  as  I  may,  Fll  do.    Farewell, 
My  friend|  the  good  thou  dost  deserve  attend 

thee!  [ExUHeii. 

Fve  been  to  blame,  and  question'd  with  impiety 
The  care  of  heav*n.    Not  so  my  father  bore 
More  anxious  grief.    This  should  have  better 

taught  me; 
This  his  last  legacy  to  me;  which  here 
I'll  treasure  as  more  worth  than  diadems, 
Or  all  extended  rule  of  regal  pow'r. 

Enter  Zara,  veiled, 

Wliat  brightness  breaks  upon  me  thus  througb 

shades. 
And  promises  a  day  to  this  dark  dwelling? 
If  it  my  love? — 

Zara,  O  that  thy  heart  had  taught 

{Li/ting  her  Veil. 
Thy  tongue  that  saying! 

bsnu  Zara !  I  am  betray'd  by  my  surprise ! 

\Asid^. 

Zara.  What,  does  my  face  displease  thee  ? 
That  havinj^  seen  it  thou  dost  turn  thy  eyes 
Away,  as  from  deformity  and  horror; 
If  so,  this  sable  curtain  shall  again 
Be  drawn,  and  I  will  stand  before  thee,  seeing 
And  unseen.    Is  it  my  love  ?  Ask  again 
That  question ;  speak  again  in  that  soft  voice; 
And  look  again  with  wishes  in  thy  eyes. 
O,  no,  thou  cans|  not ;  for  thou  seest  me  now. 
As  she  whose  savage  breast  hath  been  the  cause 
Of  these  thy  wrongs ;  as  she  whose  barb'rous 

rage 
Has  loaded  thee  with  chains  and  galling  irons : 

Osm.  You  wrong  me,  beauteous   Xarstf  to 

believe 
I  bear  my  fortunes  with  so  low  a  mind. 
But  destiny  and  inauspicious  stars 
Have  cast  me  down  to  this  low  being;  or 
Granting  you  had,  from  you  I  have  deserv'd  it. 

Jjora,  Canst   thon  forffive    me   then  ?   wilt 

thou  believe 
So  kindly  of  ray  fault,  to  call  it  madness? 
O,  give  that  madness  yet  a  milder  name^ 
And  call  it  passion;  tnen  be  stiU  more  kind. 
And  call  that  passion  love! 

Osm,  Give  it  a  name,   * 
Or  being  as  you  please,  such  I  will  think  it. 

Zara,  O,  tnou  dost  wound  me  more  witli 


royalty ; 


O!  I  could  tear  and  burst  the  strings  of  life^  this  thy  goodnesS| 

To  break  these  chains !  Off!  oill  ye  stains   of  Than    e'er    thou    couldst   with   bitterest    re- 


proaches; 
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Tkr  anger  eovlA  not  ^lieroe  tliiis  to  mj  heart. 
OsnK  Yet  I  could  wish — 
2ar€E.  Haste  me  to  know  it:  what? 
Osrru.  That  at  this  time  I  had  not  heen  this 

thing. 
Zara.  VVhat  thing? 
Osnu  This  slave. 

ZdMTtz,  O,  heaven;  mj  fears  interpret 
Tliis  thy  silence ;  somewhat  of  high  concern. 
Long  £^hioninff  within  thy  JabVing  mind. 
And  no-vr  just  npe  for  hirth,  my  rage  has  ruioM. 
-  _  I  done  this?  Tell  me,  am  I  so  curs'dP 
OtfffB.    Time  may  have  still  one   fated  hour 

to  come, 
VVhidi,  wing*d  with  liberty,  might  overtake 
Occasion  pa^t 

Zora*  SwiA  as  occasion,  I 
Afrself  will  fly ;  and  earlier  than  the  mom 
Vv'ake  thee  to  freedom. 

Otfift.  I  have  not  merited  this  grace; 
fioTy  should  my  secret  purpose  take  effect, 
Can  I  repay,  as  you  require,  such  benefits. 
Zara^  Thou  canst  not  owe   me  more,  nor 

have  1  more 
To  ffiTe  than  Tve  already  lost    But  now, 
So  does  the  form  of  our  engagements  rest, 
Thott  hast  the  vrrong  till  I  redeem  thee  hence ; 
That  done,  I  leave  thy  justice  to  return 
My  love.    Adieu!  \ExiU 

Osm*  This  woman  has  a  soul 
Of  godlike  mould,   intrepid  and  commanding, 
And  challenges,  in  spite  of  me,  my  best 


Bat  she  has  passions  which  outstrip  the  wind, 
And  tear  her  virtues  up,  as  tempests  root 
The  sea.  I  fear,  when  i^^  shall  kqow  the  truth, 
Some  swill  and  dire  event  of  her  blind  rage 
VVill  make  all  fatal.    But  behold  she  comes. 
For  whom  I  fear,  to  shield  me  from  my  fears, 
The  canse  and  comfort  of  my  boding  heart. 

Enter  Almeria. 

My  life,  my  health,  my  liberty,  my  all! 
IIo-w  shall  I  welcome  thee  to  this   sad  place  ? 
How    speak    to  thee  the  words   of  joy   and 

transport? 
How  run  into  thy  arms  withheld  by  fetters? 
Or  lake  thee  into  mine,  while  Tm  thus  man- 
acled 
\nd  pinionM  like  a  thief  or  murderer  ? 
Shall  1  not  hurt  or  bruise  thy  tender  body. 
And  stain  thy  bosom  with  the  rust  of  these 
Rade  irons  ?  Must  I  meet  thee  thus,  Almeria  ? 
Aim»  Thus,  thus;  we  parted,  thus  to  meet 

again. 
Thou  told*st  me  thou  wouldst  think,  how   we 

might  meet 
To  part  no  more«-Now  we  will  part  no  more ; 
For  these  thy  chains,  or  deatb|  shall  join  us  eyer* 
Osm.  Oh!  O— 
Abru  Give  me  that  sigh. 
Why  dost  thou  heave,  and  stifle  in  thy  griefs  ? 
Tfay  heart  will  burst,  thy   eyes  look  red  and 

start; 
Give  thy  sottl  way,  and  tell  me  thy  dark  thought 
Otm,  For  this   world*s   rule,   I  would    not 

wound  thy  breast 
With  such  a  dagger  as  then  struck  ray  heart 
Abru  Why?    why?    To   know   it,  cannot 

wound  me  more. 
Than  knowing  thou  hast  felt  it    Tell  it  me — 
Tboo  giVst  me  pain  with  too  much  tenderness. 


Osm.  And  thy  excessiye  love  distracts  my 

sense. 
O,  wouldst  thou  be  less  killing,  soft,  or  kind. 
Grief  could  not  double  thus  his  darts  against  me 
Aim,  Thou  dost  me  wrong,  and  grief  too 

robs  my  heart, 
If  there  he  shoot  not  ev*ry  other  shaft : 
Thy  second  self  should  feel  each  other  wound, 
And  woe  should  be  in  equal  portions  dealt 
I  am  thy  wife — 

Osm,  O,  thou  hast  search*d  too  deep! 
Tbere,  there  1  bleed !  there  pull  the  cruel  cords. 
That  strain  my  cracking  nerves:  engines  and 

wbeeb. 
That  piecemeal  grind,  are  beds  of  down  and 

balm 
To  that  soul-racking  thought 

AUn,  Then  I  am  cursM 
Indeed,  if  that  be  so;  if  Tm  thy  torment) 
Kill  me,  then  kill  me,  dash  mc  with  thy  chains, 
Tread  on  me: 
Am  I,  am  I  of  all  thy  woes  the  worst? 

Osnu  My  all  of  bliss,  my  everlasting  life, 
Soul  of  my  soul,  and  end  of  all  my  wishes. 
Why  dost  thou  thus  unman  me  with  thy  words. 
And  melt  me  down  to  mingle  with  thy  weep- 
ings ? 
Why  dost  thou  ask?  Why  dost  thou  talk  thus 

piercingly  ? 
Thy  sorrows  have  disturbed  thy  peace  of  mind, 
And  thou  dost  speak  of  miseries  impossible. 
Aim,  Didst  not    thou    say  that  racks   and 

wheels  were  balm 
And  beds  of  ease,  to  thinking  me  thy  wife? 
Osm.,  No,  no;  nor  should  the  subtlest  pains 

that  hell. 
Or  bell-borii  malice  can  invent,  extort 
A  wish  or  thought  from  me  to  have  thee  other« 
But  wilt  thou  know  what  harrows  up  my  heart  ? 
Thou  art  my  wife— nay,  thou  art  yet  my  bride ! 
The  sacred  union  of  connubial  love 
Yet  unaccomplished. 

Is  this  dark  cell  a  temple  for  thdt  god? 
Or  this  vile  earth  an  altar  for  such  ofTriogs? 
This  den  for  slaves,  this  dungeon  dampM  with 

woes; 
Is  this  to  call  thee  mine?  O  bold,  my  heart! 
To  call  thee  mine!  Yes;  thus,  e'en  thus  to  call 
Thee  mine,  were  comforty  joy,  eztremest  ecstasy. 
But,  O,  thou  art  not  mine,  not  e'en  in  misery; 
And  'tis  deny'd  to  me  to  be  so  hless'd, 
As  to  be  wretched  with  thee. 

Ainu  No,  not  tbat 
Th'  extremest  malice  of  our  £ite  can  hinder: 
That  still  is  left  us,  and  on  that  we'll  feed,     . 
As  on  the  leavings  of  calamity. 
There  we  will  feast  and  smile  on  past  distress, 
And  hug,  in  scorn  of  it,  our  mutual  ruin. 
Osnu  O,  thou  dost  talk,  my  love,  as  one 

resolv'd, 
Because  not  knowing  danger.  But  look  forward; 
Think  of  to-morrow ,  when  thou  shah  be  torn 
From  these  weak,  struggling,  unextended  arms; 
Think  how  my  heart  vnli  heave,  and  eyes  will 

strain. 
To  nasp  and  reach  what  is  deny'd  my  hands: 
Think  how  I  am,  when  thou  sbalt  wed  with 

Gotrcia ! 
Then   will  I  smear   these  walls   with   blood, 

disfigure 
And  dash  my  face,  and  rive  my  clotted  hair. 
Break  on  this  flinty  floor  my  throbbing  breast 
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And  ffroTel  with  ffask'd  hancb  to  scratch  a  graTe, 
And  bury  me  afive. 
Ainu  Heart-breaking  horror! 
Osm,  Then  Garcia  shall  lie  panting  on  thy 

bosom, 
Luxurious,  rcTelling  amidst  thy  charms; 
HelLi  hell!  have  I  not  cause  to  rage  and  ra^e? 
What  are  all  racks,  and  wheels,  and  whips 

to  this? 
O  my  Almeria ! 

What  do  the  damnM  endure,  but  to  despair, 

But  knowing  heaT*n,  to  know  it  lost  for  ever? 

Aim,  O  f  am  struck,  thy  words  are   bolts 

of  ice, 
'Which  shot  into  my  breast  now  melt   and 

chill  roe. 

Enter  Zara,  Perez,  and  Seiim. 

Zara.  Somewhat  of  weight  to  me  requires 

his  freedom. 
Dare  you  dispute  the  king^s  command  ?  Behold 
The  royal  signet  [Aside  to  Perez, 

Per,  I  obey;  yet  beg 
Your  majesty  one  moment  to  defer 
Vour  ent  ring,  till  the  princess  is  retumM 
Fram  visiting  the  noble  prisdner. 

[Aside  to  Zara, 

Zara,  Hai 
What  say'st  thou?  [Aside  to  Perez. 

Osm,  We  arc  lost!  undone,  discoTerM! 
Speak  of  compassion,  let  her  bear  you  speak 
Of  interceding  for  me  with  the  king; 
Say  something  quickly  to  conceal  our  •loves. 
If  possible —  [Aside  to  Almeria, 

Aim,  I  cannot  speak. 

[Aside  to  Osmyn, 

Osm,  Let  me 
Conduct  you  forth,  as  not  perceiving  her, 
But  till  she*s  gone;  then  bless  me  thus  again. 

[Aside  to  Abneria. 
Zara,  Trembling  and  weeping  as  he   leads 

her  forth! 
Confusion  in  his  iace,  and  grief  in  hers ! 
Tis  plain  I've  been  abus'd— - 
Perdition  catch  'em  both,  and  ruin   part  'em. 

[Aside. 

Osm,  This  charity  to  one  unknown,  and  thus 

[Aloud  to  Almeria,  its  she  is  going. 

Di&tress'd,  heav'n  will  repay :  all  thanks  are  poor. 

[JSxit  Almeria. 
Zara,  Damn*d,  damn'd  dissembler!     Yet   I 

will  be  calm. 
Choke  in  my  rage,  and  know  the  utmost  depth 
Of  this  deceiver  [Aside\  —  You   seem  much 

.  surpris'd. 
Osm,  At  your  return  so  soon  and  unexpected! 
Zara,  And  so   unwish'd,   unwanted  too  it 

seems. 
Confusion!  Yet  I  will  contain  myself. 
You're  grown  a  favourite  since  last  we  parted  : 
Perhaps  Fm  saucy  and  intruding— 
Osm.  Madam! 

Zara,  1  did  not  know  the  princess' favourite: 
Your  pardon,  sir — ^mistake  me  not ;  you  think 
Tm  angry;  youVe  deceiv'd,  I  came  to  set 
You  free ;  but  shall  return  much  better  pleas'd, 
To  lind  you  have  an  interest  superior.^ 

Osm.  You  do  not  come  Vt>  mock  my  miseries  ? 
Zara,  I  do. 

Osm.  I  could  at  this  time  spare  your  mirth. 
Zara,  I   know  thou  couldst;  but   Fm  not 

often  pleas'd. 


And  will  indulge  it  now.  ^  What  miseries  ? 
Who  would  not  be  thus  happily  confin'd 
To  be  the  care  of  weeping  majesty? 
To  have  contending  queens,  at  dead  of  night. 
Forsake  their  down,  to  wake  with  wat'ry  eye<. 
And  watch  like  tapers  o'er  your  hour  of  rest. 
O  curse!  I  cannot  hold — 

Osm,  Come,  'tis  too  tnuch. 

Zarti,  Villam! 

Osm,  How,  madam? 

Zgra,  Thou  shalt  die. 

Osm,  I  thank  you. 

Zara,  Thou  liest,  for  now  I  know  for  whom 

thou'dst  live. 

Osm,  Then  you  may  know  for  whom  Fd  die. 

Zara,  Hell!  hell! 
Yet  Fll  be  calm — ^Dark  and  unknown  betrayer! 
But  now  the  dawn  beffins,  and  the  slow  band 
Of  fate  is  stretch'd  to  draw  the  veil,  and  leave 
Thee  bare,  the  naked  mark  of  public  view. 

Osnt,  You  may  be  still  deceiv'd;  'tis  in  my 

power, 
Chain'd  as  I  am,  to  fly  from  all   my  wrongs. 
And  free  myself  at  once  from  misery. 
And  you  or  me. 

Zara^  Ha!  say'st  thou — But  Fll  prevent  it 
W^ho  waits  there?   As   ^ou   will    answer    it, 

look  this  slave 

[To  the  Guard, 
Attempt  no  means  to  make  himself  away. 
Fve  been  deceivM.    The  public  safety  now 
Requires  he  should  be  more  confin'd,  and  none. 
No,  not  the  princess,  suffered  or  to  see, 
Or  speak  with  him:  Fll  quit  you  to  the  kin^. 
Vile  and  ingrate!  too  late  thou  shalt  repent 
The  base  injustice  thou  hast  done  my  love; 
Yes,  thou  shalt  know,  spite  of  thy  past  distress. 
And    all  those  ills  which  thou   so  long  hast 

moum'd, 
Heav'n  has  no  rage  like  love  to  hatred  tum*d 
Nor  hell  a  fury  Uke  a  woman  scom'd. 

[Exeunt^ 

ACT  IV. 

ScERE  1. — A  Room  of  State. 
Enter  Zara  and  Selim. 

Zara,  Thou   bast  already  rack'd  me   with 

thy  stay; 
Therefore  require  me  not  to  ask  thee  twice; 
Reply  at  once  to  all.     What  is  concluded  ? 
Set,  Your  accusation  highly  has  incens'd 
The  king,  and  were  alone  enough  to  urge 
The  fate  of  Osmyn;  but  to  that,  fresh  news 
Has  since  arriv'd,  of  more  revolted  troops. 
Tis  certain  Heli  too  is  fled,  and  with  him 
(Which   breeds  amazement    and   distraction) 

some 
Who -bore  high  offices  of  weight  and  trust, 
Both  in  the  state  and  army.    This  confirms 
The  king  in  full  belief  of  all  you  told  him 
Concerning  Osmyn,  and  his  correspondence 
With  them  who  fint  began  the  mutiny. 
Wherefore  a  warrant  for  his  death  is  signM$ 
And  order  given  for  public  execution. 
Zara.  Ha :  haste  thee !  fly,  prevent  his  fate 

and  mine; 
Find  out  the  king,  tell  him  I  have   of  weiirhl 
More  than  his  crown  t'  impart,  ere  Osmyn  che. 
Set,  It  needs  not,  for  tne  lung  will  straight 

be  here. 
And  as  to  your  revenge,  not  his  own  int'rest. 
Pretend  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  Osmyn. 
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ZartM*  What  aliail  I  sa]rf  IiiTent,  contriTe, 

advise 
Somew^liat  to  blind  the  king,  and  .lave  his  life 
In  -whom  I  live.  Devise  the  means  to  shun  it. 
Quack;  or,  by  heav'n,  this  dagger   drinks   thy 

blood. 
SeL  My  life  u  yours,  nor  wish  I  to  pre- 
serve it, 
But  to  jerre  ^ou.    I  hate  already  thought. 
Zara,  Forgive  my  rage;  I  know  thy   love 

and  truth. 
Bat  sa jy  what*s  to  be  done  ?  or  when,  'or  how, 
SbaJl  I  OTevcntor  stop  the  approaching  danger? 
SeL  You  must  still  seem  most  resolute  and 

fixM 
On  Osmyn^s  death;  too  quick  a  change  of 

mercy 
Might  breed  suspicion  of  the  cause.     Advise 
That  execution  may  be  done  in  pritate. 
Zar€M*  On  what  pretence? 
Sei.  Your  own  requests  enough. 
However,  for  a  colour,  tell  him  you 
Have  cause  to  fear  his   guards  may  be  cor- 
rupted. 
And    some  of  them    bought  off  to  Osmyu*s 

interest, 
\>niOy  at  the  place  of  execution,  wiU 
.\tlcfnpt  to  force  his  way  for  an  escape; 
The  state  of  things  will  countenance   all  sus- 
picions. 
Tikcn  oiler  to  the  king  to  have  him  strangled 
In  secret  by  your  mutes:  and  get  an  order, 
That  none   but  mutes   may  hate   admittance 

to  him. 
I  can  no  more,  the  king  is  here.    Obtain 
This  grant — and  1*11    acquaint   you   with  the 

rest  [Exit 

Enier  King,  Gonsalez,  and  Ps&BZ. 

King,  Bear  to  the  dungeon  those  rebelKous 

slaves: 
But  tor  their  leaders,  Sancho  and  Ramirei, 
Let  Vm  be  led  away  to  present  death. 
Peres,  see  it  performed. 

Gon.  Might  I  presume, 
Tbeir  execution  better' were  deferred, 
TiilOsmyn  die.  Mean  time  we  may  leammore 
Of  this  conspiracy. 

King,  Then  be  it  so. 
Stay,  soldier ;  they  shall  suffer  with  the  Moor. 
Are  none  retum*d  of  those  that  follow'd  Heli  ? 

Gon.  None,  sir.    Some  papers   hate  been 

since  discover'd 
In  Roderigo^s  house,  who  fled  with  him, 
Which  seem  to  intimate,  as  if  Alphonso 
Were  still  alive,  and  arming  in  Valencia: 
Which  wears  indeed  this  colour  of  a  truth, 
They  who  have  fled  have  that  way  bent  their 

course. 
Of  the  same  nature  diYcrs  notes  l|aTe  been 
DispersM  t*  amuse  the  people;  whereupon 
Some  Veady  of  belief,  ha^e  raisM  this  rumour: 
That  being  saY^d  upon  the  coast  of  Afiric, 
He  tliere  disdNM  himself  to  Albucacim, 
And  by  a  secret  compact  made  with  him, 
€>penM  and  urgM  the  way  to  this  invasion; 
^Vhile  he  himself,  retumiii|(  to  Valencia 
In  private,  undertook  to  raise  this  tumult. 
Zara,  Ha!  hear^stthou  that?  IsOsmynthcn 

Alphonso  ? 
O  <:ertain  death  for  him,  as  sure  despair 


Have  I?  Yet  Uwere  the  lowest  baseness,  nov 
To  yield  him  up— No,  I  will  still  conceal  him, 
Ana  try  the  force  of  yet  more  obligations. 

{Aside, 
Gon,  *Tis  not  impossible.    Tet  it  may  be 
That  some  impostor  has  usurped  his  name. 
Your  beauteous  captive,  Zara,  can  inform 
If  such  a  one,  so  ^scaping,  was  receiT^d 
At  any  time  in  AU>ucacim*s  court. 
King,  Pardon,  fair  excellence,  this  long  neg- 
lect; 
An  unforeseen,  unwelcome  hour   of  business, 
Has  thrust  between  us  and  our  while  of  love; 
But  wearing  now  apace  with  ebbing  sand. 
Will  quickly  waste  and  give  again  the  day. 
Zara,  You^retoo  secure:  the  danger  is  more 

imminent 
Than  your  high  courage  suffers  you  to  see : 
While  Osmyn  lives,  you  are  not  safe. 

King,  His  doom 
Is  passM:  if  you  revoke  it  not,  he  dies. 
Zarti,  Tis  well.    By    what   I  heard  upon 

your  entrance, 
I  find  I  can  unfold  what  yet  concerns 
You  more.  Ontfwho  did  call  himself  Alphonso 
Was  cast  upon  my  coast,  as  is  reported. 
And  oft  had  private  conference  witn  the  king; 
To  what  effect  I  knew  not  then:  but  he, 
Alphonso,  secretly  departed,  just 
About  the  time  our  arms  enu>ark*d  for  Spain. 
What  I  know  more  is,  that  a  triple  league 
Of  strictest  friendship  was  profest  between 
Alphonso,  Heli,  and  the  traitor  Osmyn. 
King,  Public  report  is  ratified  in  thu. 
Zara,  AndOsmyn*s  death  required  of  strong 

necessity. 
King,  Give  order  sti-apght  that  all  the  pris- 

ners  die, 
Zara,  Forbear  a  moment,  somewhat  more 

I  have 
Worthy  your  private  ear,  and  this  your   mi* 

nister. 
King,  Let  all,  except   Gonsales,  leave  the 

room.     \Exeunt  Pere*^  etc 
Zara.  I  am  your  captive,   and   you^ve  us*d 

me  nobly; 
And  in  return  of  that,  though  otherwise 
Your  enemy, 

I  think  it  fit  to  tell  you,  that  your  guards 
Are  tainted:  some  among  Vm  have  resolvM 
To  rescue  Osmyn  at  the  place  of  death. 
King,  Is  treason  then  so   near  us   as  our 

guards  ? 
Zara,  Most  certain;  though  my  knowledge 

is  not  yet 
So  ripe,  to  point  at  the  particular  men. 
King,  What^s  to  be  done? 
Zara.  That  too  I  will  advise. 
I  have  remaining  in  my  train  some  .mutes, 
A  present  once  from  the  sultana  queen. 
In  the  grand  stgnior's  court.  These  from  their 

infancy 
Are  practised  in  the  trade  of  death ;   and  shall 

gis  there  the  custom  is)  in  private  strangle 
srayn. 

Gon,  My*  lord,  the  queen  advises  well. 
King,  \Vhat  ofFrin^,  or  what  recompensa 

remains 
In  me,  that  can  be  worthy  so  great  services? 
To  cast  beneath  your  feet  the   crown   you*ve 

sav*d, 


For  me,  if  it  he  known— If  not,  what  hope     |  Though  on  the  head  that  wears  it,  were  too  little. 
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Zewa.  Of  tbat  hereafter;  but.  mean  time, 

'tis  fit 
You  give  strict  charge  that  none  may  be  ad«- 

mitted 
To  see  the  pris*ner,  but  such  mutes  as  I 
Shall  send. 
King,  Who  waits  there? 

Enter  PfREZ. 

• 

On  your  life  take  heed, 
That  only  Zara's  mutes,  or  such  who  bring 
Her  warrant,  have  admittance  to  the  Moor. 
Zara,  They,  and  no  other,  not  the  princess^ 

self. 
Per\  Tour  majesty  «hall  be  obeyM. 
King,  Retirr.  \ExU  Perez. 

Gon.  That  interdiction  so  particular, 
PronouncM  with  vehemence  against  the  princess, 
Should  have  more  meaning  than  appears  bare« 

fac'd. 
The  king  is  blinded  by  his  love,  and  heeds 
It  not  [Aside'] — Yonr  majesty  sure  might  have 

sparM 
The  last  restraint (  you  hardly  can  suspect 
The  princess  is  confedVate  with  the  Moor, 

Zara»  IVe  heard,  her  charity  did  once  extend 
So  far,  to  visit  him,  at  his  request. 
Gon,  Ha! 
King,  How?  She  visit  Osmyn!  What,   my 

daughter? 
Seh  Madam,  take  heed ;  or  you  have  ruinM 

all.  {Aside  to  Zara. 

Zam,  And  after  did  soiidt  you  on  his 
Behalf— 

King,  Never.    YoU   have  been  misinformVl. 
•Zewa,  Indeed !  Then  'twas  a  whisper  spread 

by  some, 
Who  wish'd  it  so;  a  common  art   in  courts. 
I  will  retire,  and  instantly  prepare 
Instruction  for  my  ministers  of  death. 

[Exeunt  Zara  and  Seiini. 
Gon,  There^s  somewhat  yet   of  mystery  in 

this: 
Her  wordi  and  actions  are  obscure  and  double, 
Sometimes  concur  and  sometimes  disagree: 
I  like  it  not. 

King,  What  dost  thou  think,  Gonsale^; 
Are  we  not  much  indebted  to  this  fair  one  ? 

Gon.  I  am  a  little  slow  of  credit,  sir. 
In  the  sincerity  of  women^s  actions. 
Methinks  this  lady*s  hatred  to  the  Moor 
Disquiets  her  too  much;  which  makes  it  seem 
As  if  she*d  rather  that  she  did  not  hate  him. 
I  wish  her  mutes  are  meant  to  be  employed 
As  she  pretends — I  doubt  it  now — Your  guards: 
Corrupted  !  how  ?  by  whom  ?  who  told  her  so  ? 
Tth'  evening  Osmyn  was  to  die;    at  midnigltf 
She  begg'd  the  royal  signet  to  release  him; 
iW  morning  he  must  die  again;  ere  noon 
Her  mutes  alone  must  strangle  him,  or  he^lj 
Escape.    This  put  together  suits  not  well. 
King.  Yet  that  there*s  truth  in  what  she  has 

discovered, 
Is  manifest  from  every  circumstance. 
This  tumult,  and  the  lords  who  fled  with  Reli, 
Are  confirmation — that  Alpbonso  iives, 
Agrees  expressly  too  with  her  r»fport. 

Gon,  I  grant  it,  sir;  and  doubt  not,  but  in 

rage 
Of  jealousy,  she  has  discoverM  what 
She  now  repents.     It  may  be  I'm  deceived  i 
But  why  that  needless  caution  of  the  princess? 


Wltat  if  she  had  seen  Osmyn?  though  Were 

strange; 
But  if  she  had,  what  was*t  to  her?   unless 
She  fear'd  her  stronger   charms   might  cause 

the  Moor's 
Affection  to  revolt. 

King.  I  thank  thee,  friend; 
There's  reason  in  thy  doubt,  and  I  am  wam'd. 
Bui  think'st  thou  that   my   daughter  saw  this 

Moor? 
Gon,  If  Osmyn  be,  as  Zara  has  related, 
Alphonsb's  friend,  'tis  not  impossible 
But  she  might  wish  on  his  account  to  sec  him. 
King.  Say'st    thou?    By  heaven   thou   hast 

rous'd  a  thought. 
That  like  a  sudden  earthquake  shakes  my  frame. 
Confusion !  then  my  daughter's  an  accomplice. 
And  plots  in  private  with  this  hellish  Moor. 
Gon.  That  were  too  hard   a  thought— but 

see  she  comes — 
eTwere  not  amiss  to  question  her  a  little,  * 
And  try,  howe'er,  if  I've  divin'd  aright. 
If  what  I  fear  be  true,  she'll  be  concern'd 
(or  Osmyn's  death,  as  he's  Alphonso's  friend: 
Urge  that,  to  try  if  she'll  solicit  for  him. 

Enter  Almeiua  and  Leonora. 

King.  Your  coming  has  prevented  me,  AI-> 

men  a ; 
I  had  determin'd  to  have  sent  for  you. 
Let  your  attendant  be  dismiss'd;  I  have 

[Leonora  retires^ 
To  talk  with  you.  Come  near ;  why  dost  thou 

shake? 
W^hat  mean  those  swoln  and  red-fleck'd  eyes, 

that  look 


But  that  the  beams  of  light  are  to  be  stain'd 
With  recking  gore  from  traitors  on  the  rack  ? 
Wherefore  1  have  deferr'd  the  marriage-rites^ 
Nor  shall  tbe  g[uilty  horrors  of  this  day 
Propbane  that  jubilee. 

Alrn.  All  days  to  me 
Henceforth  are  equal:  this  the  day  of  death. 
To-morrow,  and  the  next:  and  each  that  follows. 
Will  undistinguish*d  roll,  and  but  prolong 
One  hated  line  of  more  extended  woe. 
King.  Whence   is  thy  grief?   Give  me   fo 

know  the  cause. 
And  look  thou  answer  me  with  truth ;  for  know 
I  am  not  unacquainted  with  thy  falsehood. 
Why  art  thou  mute  ?  base  and  degenerate  maid ! 
Gon.  Dear  madam,  speak,  or  you'll  incense 

the  king. 
Aim,    What  is't    to   sneak?    or  wherefore 

should  I  speak? 
What  mean  these  tears,  but  grief  unutterable  ? 
King,  They   are   the   dumb   confessions    of 

thy  mind: 
They  mean  thy  guilt;  and  say  thou  wert  con> 

fedVate 
With  damn'd  conspirators  to  take  my  life. 
O  impious  parricide!  now  can'st  thou  speak? 
Aim.  O  earth,  behold  I  kneel  upon  thy  bosom, 
And  bend  my  flowing  eyes,  to  stream   upon 
Thy  face,  imploring  Uiee  that  thou  wilt  yield; 
Open  thy  bowels  of  compassion,  take 
Into  thy  womb  the  last  and  most  forlorn 
Of  all  thy  race.  Hear  me,  thou  common  parent! 
— I  have  no  parent  else— bj  thou  a  mother, 
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Anil  step  between  me  and  the  curse  of  hlni, 
Who  'was^^who  was — but  is  no  more  a  father, 
But  brands  mj  innocence  with  horrid  crimes, 
Andforthe  tender  names  of  child  and  daughter, 
Now  calis  me  murderer  and  parricide. 

King.  Rise,  I  command  thee — ^and,  if  thou 

wonldst 
Acquit  thjself  of  those  detested  names. 
Swear  thou  hast  neyer  seen  that  foreign  dog, 
Now  doom*d  to  die,  that  most  accursed  Osmyn. 

Ainu  NeTer,  but  as  with  innocence  I  might, 
And  free  of  all  bad  purposes :  so  beavVs 
IVIj  -witness. 

King.  Vile  equivocating  wretch! 
With  innocence!  O  patience!  hear — ^sheowns 

it! 
Confesses  it!  By  heavV,  Fll  haye  him  rackM, 
Tom,  mangTd,  flay*d,  impalM — all  pains   and 

tortures 
That  wit  of  man  and  dire  revenge  can  think. 
Shall  he,  accumulated,  under-bear. 

Aiwn.  Oy  I   am  lost — there  fate   begins   to 

wound. 

King.  Hear  me;  then,  if  thou  canst,  reply: 

know,  traitress. 
Fm  not  to  learn  that  cursed  Alphonso  lives: 
Nc»r  am  I  ignorant  what  Osmvn  is — 

Abn,  Them  all  is  ended,  and  we  both  must 

die. 
Since  thou*rt  reveaPd,  alone  thou  shalt  not  die : 
And  yet  ^one  would  I  have  died,  heaven  knows. 
Repeated  deaths,  rather  than  have  revealM  thee. 

King.  Hell!   hell!   do  I  hear  this,   and  yet 

endure! 
\^niat,  dar^st  thou  to  my  face  avow  thy  guilt  ? 
Hence,  ere  Icurse^^fly  my  just  rage  with  speed ; 
I^st  I  forget  us  both  an<]  spurn  thee  from  me. 

Abn.  And  yet  a  father !  tbmk  I  am  yoiir  child. 
Turn  not  your  eyes  away— ^look  on  me  kneeling; 
Now  curse  me  if  you  can,  now  spurn  me  oSf. 
Old  ever  father  curse  his  kneeling  child? 
Never;  for  always  blessings  crown  that  posture. 
O  hear  me  then,  thus  crawling  on  the  earth — 

King.  Be  thou  advis'd,  and  let  me  go,  while 

yet 
The  light  impression  thou  hast  made  remains. 

Abn.  No,  never  will  I  rise,  nor  loose  this 

hold, 
Till  you  are  movM,  and  grant  that  he  may  live. 

King.  Ha!   who   may   live?  take  heed,   no 

more  of  that ; 
For  on  my  soul  he  dies,  though  thou  and  I, 
And  all  should  follow  to  partake  his  doom. 
Away,  off,  let  me  go^Call  her  attendants. 


J(e-€nitr  Lkonora  and  fVomen, 

Aim.  Drag  me,  harrow  the  earth  with  my 

bare  bosom, 
m  not  let  go  till  you  have  spar*d  my  husband. 
King.  Ha!  husband!  Which?  who? 
Aim.  He,  he  is  mv  husband. 
King.  Who? 

Abn.  O—  [FainU. 

Let  roe  go,  let  me  fall,  sink  deep — Fir  dig, 
rU  dig  a  ffrave,  and  tear  up  death;  I  wifl; 
Yes,  I  will  strip  off  life,  and  we  will  change: 
I  vrill  be   death;   then,  though  you  kill  my 

husband, 
He  shall  be  mine  stUl,  and  for  ever  mine. 
King^   Whal  husband?    whom  dost  thou 

mean? 
li 


Abn.  O  that  I  did !  Osmyn,  he  is  my  husband. 
King.  Osmyn! 

Abn,  Not  Osmyn,  but  Alphonso  is  my  dear 

And  wedded  husbandr^Heav^n,  and  air,  and  seas. 

Ye  winds  and  waves,  I  call  ye  all  to  witness! 

King.  Wilder  than  winds  ori  waves  thyself 

dost  rave. 
Should  I  hear  more,  I   too  should  catch   thy 

madness. 
Watch  her    returninff   sense,  and  bring  me 

word: 
And  look  that  she  attempt  not  on  her  life. 

££!riV  King. 
Abn.  O  stay,  yet  stay;  hear  me,  1  am  not 

mad. 
I  would  to  heaven  1  were — he*s  gone. 
Gon.  Have  comfort. 

Aim.  Cursed  be  that  rogue  that  bids  me  be 
.  of  comfort! 
Cursed  my  own  tongue,  that  could  not  move 

his  pity! 
Cursed  these  weak  hands,  that  eould  not  hold 

him  here! 
For  he  is  gone  to  doom  Alphonso^s  death. 
Gon*  Your  too  excessive    grief   works  on 

your  tancy. 

And  deludes  your  sense.    Alphonso,  if  living, 

Is  far  from  hence,  beyond  your  father's  power. 

Aim,  Hence,  thou  detested  ill-tim*d  flatterer! 

Source   of  my  woes!   thou   and   thy  race  be 

cursM ! 
But  doubly  thou,  who  couldst  alone  have  po- 
licy 
And  fraud,  to  find  the  fatal  secret  out, 
And  know  that  Osmyn  was  Alphonso! 
Gon.  Ha ! 

Aim,  Why  dost  thou  start?  what  dost  thou 

see  or  heai*? 
Is  it  the  doleful  bell,  tolling  for  death  ? 
Or  dying  groans  from  my  Alphonso*s  breast? 
See,  see ;  look  yonder,  where  a  ffriulcd,  sale. 
And  ghastly  head  glares  by,  all  smearM  with 

blood, 
Gasping  as  it  would  speak ;  and  after  see ! 
Behold  a  damp  dead  hand  hasdroppM  a  daffger: 
i*ll  catch  it — Hark  !    a  voice  cries  murder;  ah ! 
My  father's  voice !  hollow  it  sounds,  and  calls 
Me  from  the  tomb— Fll  follow  it;  for  there 
I  shall  again  behqjd  my  dear  Alphonso! 

[Exeunt  Abneria  and  Leonora, 
Gon.  She*i  greatly  ([ricv'd:   nor   am   I   IcM 

surprised. 
Osmyn  Alphonso!  no;  she  over-rates 
My  policy:  I  ne'er  suspected  it: 
Nor  now  had  known  it,  but  from  her  mistake. 
Her  husband  too !  Ha !  where  is  Garcia  then  ? 
And  where  the  crown  that  should  de&cend  on 

him, 
To  grace  the  line  of  my  posterity? 
Hold,  let  me  think— if  I  should  tell  the  king-^ 
Thinffs  come  to  this  extremity;  his  daughter 
Wedded  already — what  if  he  should  yield  ? 
Knowing  no  remedy  for  what  is  past; 
And  urg^d  by  nature  pleading  for  his  child. 
With  which  he  seems  to  be  already  shaken. 
And  though  I  know  he  hates  beyond  the  grave 
Anselmo^s  race;  yet  if— that  if  concludes  me. 
To  doubt,  when  I  may  be  assurM,  is  folly. 
But  how  prevent  the  captive  queen,  who  means 
To  set  him  free?  Ay,  now  'tia  plain:  O.  well 
Invented  tale!  He  vras  Alphonso's  friend, 
This  subtle  woman  v^  amuse  the  king, 
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If  I  delaj— Will  do^— or  better  so. 

One  to  my  wish.    Alonso,  thou  art  welcome. 

Enter  Alonzo. 

Alon,  The  king  expects  your  lordship. 
Gon,  *Tis  no  matter; 
Vrti  not  iW  way  at  present,  good  Alonxo. 
Alon.  ITt  please  your  loroship.   111  return 

and  say 
I  ha^e  not  seen  you. 

Gon,  Do,  my  best  Alonzo. 
Yet  stay ;  I  would— but  go,;  anon  will  serve — 
Yet  I  nave  \^9l  requires  thy  speedy  help. 
I  think  thou  wouldst  not  stop  to  do  me  service. 
Alon,  I  am  your  creature. 
Gon,  Say  thou  art  my  friend. 
Fve  sben  toy  sword  do  noble  ezectrtion.  < 
Alon,   Au  that  it  can  your  lordship  shall 

commaiia. 
Gon,  Thanks ;  and  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

Thou^st  seen, 
Among  the  foUVers  of  the  captive  queen, 
Dumb  men,  who  make  their  meaning  known 

by  signs. 
Alon,  I  have,  my  lord. 
Gon,  Couldst  thou  procure,  with  speed 
And  privacy,  the  wearing  gari>  of  one 
Of  those,  tnough  purchased  by  his  death,  Fd 

give 
Thee  such  reward  as  should  exceed  thy  wish. 
Alon,  Conclude  it  done.     Where   shall  I 

wait  your  lordship? 
Goh,   At  my   apartment.    Use  thy    utmost 

ailigence : 
AndsaylVe  not  been  seen — haste,  good  Alonxo. 

[Exit  Alonzo, 
So,  this  can  hardly  fail.    Alphonso  slain. 
The  greatest  obstacle  is  then  remoy*d. 
Almeria  widow'd,  yet  again  may  vred ; 
And  I  yet  fix  the  crown  on  Garcia*s  head. 

.  \E.xit, 
ACT  V. 
ScBNB  I. — A  Room  of  State, 
Enter  King,  Perez,  and  Alonzo. 

King,  Not  to  be  found?  In  an  ill  hour  he*s 

absent 
None,  say  you?  none?  what,  not  the  faVrite 

eunuch? 
Nor  she  herself,  nor  any  of  her  mutes. 
Have  yet  requir*d  admittance? 
Per,  None,  my  lord. 

King.  Is  Osmyn  so  disposed  as  1  commanded  ? 
Per,  Fast  bound  in   aouble  chains,  and   at 

full  length 
He  lies  supine  on  earth: -with  as  much  ease 
She  might  remove  the  centre  of  this  earth. 
As  loose  the  nvets  of  his  bonds. 
King,  Tis  well. 

\A  Mute  appears,  and  seeing 
the  King  retires. 
Ha!  stop  and  seise  that  mute;  Alonzo,  follow 

him. 
Ent*ring  he  met  my  eyes,  and  started  back 
Frighted,  and  fumbling  one  hand  in  his  bosom. 
As  to  conceal  th^  importance  of  his  errand. 

[Alonzo  follows  him,  and  re- 
turns pfith  a  Paper. 
Alon,  A  bloody  proof  of  obstmate   fidelity ! 
King,  What  dost  thou  mean? 
Alon,  Soon  as  I  seia'd  the  man, 
He  snatchM  from  out  his  bosom  this — and  strove 


With  rash  and  greedy  haste  at  once  to  cram 
The  morsel  down  his  throat.  I  caught  his  arm. 
And   hardly  wrenchM  his  hand  to  wring   it 

from  him; 
Which  done,  he  drew  a  poniard  from  his  side. 
And  on  the  instant  plung'd  it  in  his  breast. 
King.  Remove   the  body  thence,   ere  2ara 

see  it. 
Alon,  ni  be  so  bold  to  borrow  his    attire; 
*Twill  quit  me  from  my  promise  to  Gonsalex. 

[Aside,    Exit, 
King.  How*s  this?   my   mortal  foe  beneath 

my  roof! 
[Hatfing  read  the  Letter. 
Oj  give  me  patience,  all  ye  pow'rs!  no,  rather 
Give  me  new  rage,  implacaole  revenge. 
And  trebled  fury  —  Ha:  who*s  there? 
Per,  My  lord! 

King,  Hence,  slave!  how  dar*st   thou   bide, 

to  watch  and  pry 
Into  how  poor  a  thing  a  king  descends; 
How  like  thyself,  when  passion  treads  him  down  ? 
Ha!  stir  not,  on  thy  life!   fqr  thou  wert  fixM 
And  planted  here  to  see  me  gorge  this  bait. 
And  lash  against  the  hook — By  heaVn,  youVe 

all 
Rank  traitors ;  thou  art  with  the  rest  combined : 
Thou    knew*st    that    Osmyn    was    Alphonso, 

knew!st 
My  daughter  privately  with  him  conferrM, 
And  wert  the  spy  and  pander  to  their  meeting. 
Per,  By  all  that*s  holy,  Pm  amas*d — 
King,  Thou  ly*st 
Thou  art  accomplice  too  with  Zara:  here, 
Where  she  sets  down — Still  will  I  set  tftee^ 

free —  [Reads. 

That  somewhere  is  repeated — I  have  pow^r 
(fer  them  that  are  my   guards — ^Mark  that, 

thou  traitor. 
Per,  It  was  your  majesty*s  command  I  should 
Obey  her  order. 

King,  [Reads\^And  still  wiU  I  set 
Thee  free,   Alphonso — Hell!   curs*d,  cursM 

Alphonso! 
False  and  perfidious  Zara!  Strumpet  daughter! 
Away,  be  gone,  thou  feeble  boy^  fond  love. 
All  nature,  softness,  pity,  and  compassion; 
This  hour  I  throw  ye  ofiT,  and  entertain 
Fen  hate  within  my  breast,  revenge,  and  gall. 
By  heav*n.    Til  meet    and    counterwork    this 

treachery. 
Hark  thee,  villain,  traitor — answer   me,  slave! 
Per,  My  service  has  not  merited  those  titles. 
King,  Dar'st  thou  reply?  Take  that— Thy 

service!  thine!  [Strikes him. 
What's  thy  whole  life,  thy  soul,  thy  all,  to  my 
One  moment's  ease  ?  Hear  my  command ;  and 

look 
That  thou  obey,  or  horror  on  thy  bead: 
Drench  me  thy  dagger  in  AIphonso*s  heart 
Why  dost  thou  start?  Resolve,  or  — 
Per,  Sir,  I  vrill. 

King.  'Tis  well — ^that  when  she  comes   to 

set  him  free. 
His  teeth  may  grin  and  mock  at  her  remorse. 

[Perez  going. 
— Stay  thee~*rve  further  thought — HI  add   to 

this. 
And  gjve  her  eyes  yet  greater  disappointmenti 
W^hen  thou  hast  ended  him,  bring  me  his  robe; 
And  let  the  cell  where  she'll  expect  to  see  him 
I  Be  darken^,  so  as  to  amuse  iJie  aight 
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rU  he  conducted  duther-^mark  me  weU — 
There  with  his  turban^  aod  his  robe  arrayM, 
And  laid  along,  as  he  now  lies,  supine, 
1  shall  c:onTict  her,  to  her  face,    of  falsehood. 
When  for  AlphonsoV  she  shall  take  my  hand, 
And  breathe  her  sigbs  upon  my  lips  tor  his; 
Sudden  HI  start,  and  daso  her  with  her  guUt 
But  see,  she  comes!  Til  shun  th*   encounter; 

thou  • 
Folloiir  mCy  and  give  heed  to  my  direction. 

[Exeunt 
Eiiier  Zaka  and  Sbum. 

Zara.  Ha!  Was  the  king! 
The kinf  that  passed  hence!  irowning  he  went: 
Dost  think  he  saw  me? 

SeL  Yes ;  but  then,  as  if  he  thought  ' 
His  eyes  had  err*d,  he  hastily  recalPd 
Th*  imperfect  look,  and  sternly  turned  away. 

Zara,  Shun  me   when   seen!  I  fear  thou 

hast  undone  me. 

SeL  ATert  it,  heay^n!   that  you  .should   CTer 

suffer 
For  my  defect;  or  that  the  means  which  I 
DeTis*d  to  serve,  should  ruin  your  design! 
Prescience  is  hcaVn^s  alone,  not  gir'n  to  man. 
If  I  have  faiPd  in  what,  as  being  man 
I  needs  must  fail,  impute  not  as  a  crime 
My  nature's  want,  but  punish  nature  in  me; 
I  plead  not  for  a  pardon  and  to  live, 
But  to  be  punishn  and  forgiven.   Here,  strike; 
I  bare  my  breast  to  meet  your  just  revenge. 

Zara.  I  have  not  leisure  now  to  take  so  poor 
A  forfeit  as  thy  life ;  somewhat  of  high 
And  more  important  fate  requires  my  thought ! 
Regard  me  well,  and  dare  not  to  reply 
To  what  I  give  in  charge ;  for  Fm  resolvM. 
Give  order  that  the  two  remaining  mutes 
Attend  me  instantly,  with  each  a  bowl 
Of  such  ingredients  mix*d,  as  will  with  speed 
Benumb  the  living  faculties,  and  give 
Most  «asy  and  inevitable  death. 
Yes,  Osrayn,  yes;  be  Osmyn  or  Alphonso, 
ril  give  thee  freedom,  if  thou  dar'st  be   free: 
Such  liberty,  as  I  embrace  myself, 
Thon  shalt  partake.     Since  fates  no  more  af- 
ford, 
I  can  but  die  with  thee  to  keep  my  word. 

[Exit 

SczNE  IL — opens  and  shows  the  Prison. 

£>rfr/-GoNSALSZ,  disguised  like  a  Muie^  ivith 

a  Dagger. 

Gon.  Nor  sentinel,  nor  guard!    the  doors 
f       unbarred. 
And  all  as  still  as  at  the  noon  of  night! 
Sure  death  already  has  been  busy  here. 
There  lies  my  way;  that  door  too  is  unlock*d. 

[Looks  in. 
Ha !  sure  he  sleeps — alFs  dark  virithin,  save  what 
A  lamp,  that  feebly  lifts  a  sickly  flame. 
By  fits  reveals — his  face  seems  tum*d  to  favour 
IV  attempt;  Fll  steal  and  do  it  unperceiv^d. 
^Thnt  noise?  somebody  coming?  *st,  Alonso! 
Nobody.    Sure  he^ll  wait  without— I  would 
*Twere  done  —  Fll  crawl  and  sting  him  to  the 

heart; 
Then  cast  my  sldn,  and  leave  it  there  to  an- 
swer it  [Goes  in. 

Enter  Garcia  and  Atoiczo. 

Gar,  Where?  ^here,  Alonso,  w£ere*s   my 

father?  where 


The  king?  Confusion!  all  is  on  the  rout! 

AlPs  lost!  all  ruinM  by  surprise  and  treachery! 

Where,  where  is  her    Why  dost  thou  mis- 
lead me? 
Alon.  My  lord,  he  enterM  but  a  moment 

since. 

And  could  not  pass  me  unperceiv^d — W^hat, 

boa! 

My  lord,  my  lord,  what,  hoa!   my  lord  Gon- 

sales  f 

Re-^nter  Gonsalez,  bloodj. 

Gon.    Perdition   choke    your  clamours!— 

whence  this  rudeness? 
Garcia ! 

Gar,  Perdition,  slavery,  and  death 
Are  entering  now  our  doors!  W^here  is  the 

king? 
What  means  this  blood?   and  why  this  face 

of  horror? 
Gon.  No  matter:  give  me  first  to  know  the 

cause 
Of  these  your  rash  and  ill-tim*d  exclamations. 
Gar.  The  eastern  gate  is  to  the  foe  betray*dy 
Who,  but  for  heaps  of  slain  that  choke  the 

passage. 
Had  enter*d  Ions  ere  now,  and  borne  down  all 
Before  *em,  to  the  palace  walls.     Unless 
The  kinft  in  person  animate  our  men, 
Granadars  lost;  and  to  confirm  this  fear, 
The  traitor  Perez,  and  the  captive  Moor, 
Are  through  a  postern  fled,  and  join  the  foe ! 
Gon.  VVould  all   were  false  as  that!    for 

whom  you  call 
The  Moor  is  dead.  That  Osrayn  was  Alphonso ; 
In  whose  hearths  blood  this  poniard  yet  is  warm. 
Gar..    Impossible!  for  Osmyn   was,  while 

flying, 
PronouncM  aloud  by  Perez  for  Alphonso. 
Gon.   Enter   that  chamber,    and    convince 

your  eyes, 
How  much  report  has  wrong*d  your  easy  faith. 

[Garcia  goes  in. 
Alon.  My  lord,  for  certam  truth    Peres   is 

fled; 
A.nd  has  declar*d  the  cause  of  bis  revolt 
Was  to  revenge  a  blow  the  king  had   giv*n 

him. 

Reenter  Garcia. 

GiMT.  Ruin  and  horror!  O,  heart-wounding 

sight! 
Gon,  What  says  my  son?  what  ruin?  ha! 

what  horror? 
G€W.  Blasted  my  eyes,  and  speechless  be 

my  tongue, 
Rather  than  or  to  see,  or  to  relate 
This  deed!— O,  dire  misUke!  O,  &tal  blow! 
The  king— 

Gon.  Alon,  The  king! 
Gar.  Dead,  weltering,  drownM  in  blood! 
See!  see!  attired  like  Osmjroy  where  he  lies. 

[Thejr  look  in, 
O  whence,  or  how,  or  wherefore  was  this  done  ? 
But  what  imports  the  manner  of  the  cause  ? 
Nothing  remains  to  do,  or  to  require, 
But  that  we  all  should  turn  our  swords^  against 
Ourselves,  and  expiate,  vrith  our  own,  his  blood. 
Gon.  O  wretch !  O,  cursM  and  rash  deluded 

fool! 
On  me,  on  me,  turn  your   avenging  swords! 
I,  whp  have  spilt  my  royal  master*s  blood, 
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Should  makd  atonement  bv  a  death  as  horrid, 
And  fall  beneath  the  hand  of  my  own  son. 
Gar.  Ha!  what?  atone  this  murder  with  a 

greater ! 


For  thee  IVe  been  ambitious,  base,  and  bloody ; 
For  thee  Fve  plungM  into  this  sea  of  sin ; 
Stemming  the  tide  with  only  one  weak  hand, 
While  t*other  bore  the  crown  (to  wreathe  thy 

brow), 
Whose  weight  has  sunk  me  ere  I  reachM  the 

shore. 
Gar,  Fatal  ambition!  Hark!  the  foe   is  en- 

ter^d ! 
The  shrillness  of  that  shout  speaks  *em  at  hand. 

[Shout 
Alon*  My  lord,  IVe  thought  how  to  con- 
ceal the  body: 
Require  me  not  to  tell  the  means,  till  done. 
Lest  you  forbid  what  then  you  may  approve. 

[Goes  in.    ShouL 
Gon.  They  shout  again !  Whatever  he  means 

to    GO, 

HTwere  fit  the  soldiers  were  amusM  with  hopes ; 
And  in  the  mean  time  fed  with  expectation 
To  see  the 


Reenter  Mutes, 

What  haye  you  seen?  Ha!  wherefore  stare 

you  thus 
[Mutes  return,  and  look  affrighted* 
With  haggard   eyes?    Why  are   your   arms 

across? 
Your  heavy  and  desponding  heads  hung  down  ? 
Why  is*t  you  more  than  speak  in  Uiese  sad 

signs  ? 
Give  me  more  ample  knowledge  of  this  mourn- 

mg. 
[They  go  to  the  Scene,  whichopen^ 
i^§  9  *he  perceives  the  JBodjr. 
Ha!  prostrate!  bloody!  headless!  O— Fm  lost! 

0  Osmyn!  O  Alphonso!  Cruel  fale! 
Cruel,  cruel,  O  more  than  killing  object! 

1  came  prepared  to  die,  and  see  thee  die — 
Nay,  came  prepared  myself  to  give  thee  death — 

IBut  cannot  bear  to  find  thee  thus,  my  Osmyn — 
O,  this  accursM,  this  base,  this  treachVous  king. 

Re-enter  Skum. 

Set.  fre  sought  in  vain;  for  no  where  can 

the  king 
fie  found  — 
Zara*  Get  thee  to  hell,  and  seek  him  there ! 


)  see  the  king  in  person  at  their  head.  „.,„.,  [Stabs  htm. 

Gar,  Were  It  a  truth,  I  fear  'tis   now   too  ""  helhsh  rage  had  wanted  means  to  act, 

|<iti>*  But  for  thy  fatal  and  pernicious  counsel. 


late: 

But  ril  omit  no  care  nor  haste;  and  try 
Or  to  repel  their  force,  or  bravely  die.   [Exit. 

Re-enter  Alonzo. 

Gon.  What  hast  thou  done,  Alonzo? 

Alan.  Such  a  deed 
As  but  an  hour  ago  Fd  not  have  done. 
Though  for  the  crown  of  universal  empire. 
But  what  are  kings,  reduced  to  common  clay? 
Or  who  can  wound  the  dead? — Fve  from  the 

body 
Severed  the  head,  and  in  an  obscure  comer 
Disposed  it,  muffled  in  the  mute*s  attire. 
Leaving  to  view  of  them  who  enter  next, 
Alone  the  undistinguishable  trunk; 
Which  may  be  still  mistaken  by  the  guards 
For  Osmyn,  if  in  seeking  for  the  king 
They  chance  to  find   it 

Gon.  'Twas .  an  act  of  horror. 
And  of  a  piece  with  this  day^s  dire  misdeeds. 
But  *tis  no  time  to  ponder  or  repent. 
Haste   thee,  Alonto,    haste    thee    hence   with 

speed, 
To  aid  my«son,    rll  follow  with  the  last 
Reserve,  to  reinforce  his  arms:  at  least, 
I  shall  make  good  and  shelter  his  retreat 

[Exeunt  severalfy. 

Enter  Zara,  followed  by  Sblim,  arid  two 
Mutes  bearing  the  Botvls. 

Zara.  Silence  and  solitude  are  every  where! 

Through  all  the  gloomy  ways  and  iron  doors 

That  hither  lead,  nor  human  face  nor  voice 

Is  seen  or  heard. 

Let  'era  set  down  the  bowlS|   and   warn   Al- 
phonso 

That  I  am  here — so.  [Mutes  go  in]   You  re- 
turn and  find 

The  Idn^;  tell  him  what  he  requirM  Fve  done. 

And  wait  his  coming  to  approte  the  deed. 

[Exit  SeUm. 


thy 
Set, '  You   thought   it  better    then — but   Fni 

rewarded. 
The  mute  you  sent,  by  some  mischance   was 

seen, 
And  forc'd  to  yield  your  letter  with  his  life : 
I  found  the  dead  and  bloody  body  stripp'd^^ 
My   tongue  faulters,   and   my  voice   fails  —  I 

sink — 
prink  not  the  poison — for  Alphonso  is  — 

[Diex» 
Zara.  As  thou  art  now — and  I  shall  quickly 

be. 
Tis  not  that  be  is  dead!  for  'twas  decreed 
We  both  should  die.     Nor  isH  that  I  survive ; 
I  have  a  certain  remedy  for  that 
But  oh!  he  died  unknowing  in  my  heart. 
He  knew  I  lov'd,  but  knew  not  to  what  height ; 
Nor  that  I  meant  to  fall  before  his  tyes^ 
A  martyr  and  a  victim  to  my  vows; 
Insensible  of  this  last  proof  he's  gone : 
Then  wherefore  do  I  pause?  give  me  the  bowl. 
[A  Mute  kneels  and  gives  one 
of  the  Bowls. 
Hover  a  moment  yet,  thou  gentle  spirit. 
Soul  of  my  love,  and  I  will  wait  thy  flight. 
This  to  our  mutual  bliss,  when  joind  above. 

[JDrinks, 
O,  friendly  draught!  already  in  my  heart 
Cold,  cola!  my  veins  are  icicles  and  frost. 
I'll  creep  into  nis  bosom,  lay  me  there; 
Cover  us  close — or  I  shall  chill  his  breast. 
And  fright  him  from  my  arms — See!   see!  be 

slides 
Still  further  from  me;  look,  he  hides  his  face! 
I  cannot  feel  it — quite  beyond  my  reach, 
O,  now  he's  gone,  and  all  is  dark  — 

[Dies.  Mutes  kneel  and  mourn 
over  her. 


Enter  Akmbria  and  Lsomoea. 

Aim,  0,  let  me  seek  him  in  this  horrid  cell ; 
For  in  the  tomb,  or  prisoot  I  alone 
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Must  hope  to  find  bim. 

Leon,  Heavens !  what  dismal  scene 
CK  death  is  this  ? 

Ainu  Show  me,  for  I    am  ^ome   in   search 

of  death, 
But  want  a  guide,  for  tears  have  dimmM   my 

sight. 
Leon,  Alas,  a  little  further,  and  heboid 
Zara  all  pale  and  dead!  two  frightful  men, 
Who  seem  th«  murderers,  kneel  weeping  by; 
Feeling  remorse  too  late  for  what  they  ve  done. 
But  O,  forbear — lift  up  your  eyes  no  more, 
But  haste  away,  fly  from  this  fatal  place, 
Where  miseries  are  multiply*d;  return, 
Retam,  and  look  not  on,  for  there*s  a  dagger 
Ready  to  stab  the  sight,  and  make  your  t'^^i 
Rain  blood  — 

Aim,  O,  I  foreknow,  foresee  that  object* 
Is  it  at  last  then  so?  Is  he  then  dead? 
— ^I  do  not  weep !  the  springs  of  tears  are  dryM, 
And  of  a  sudden  I  am  calm,  as  if 
AQ  things  were  well;  and    yet   my   husband*s 

murderM ! 
Yes,    yesy   I   know    to   mourn!    TU  sluice  this 

heart, 
The  source  of  woe,  and  let  the  torrent  loose. 
— Those  men  have  left  to  weep !  they  look  on 

me ! 
I  bop'e  they  mui^er  all  on  whom  tbey  look. 
Behold  me  well;  your  bloody  hands  haveerrM, 
And  w^rongfully  nave  slain  those  innocents: 
1  am  the  sacrince  dr&ignM  to  bleed; 
And  come  prepared  to  yield  my  throat  !<r-They 

bow 
Their  heads,  in  sign  of  grief  and  innocence ! 
\Thejr  point  at  the  Bowl  on  tiie 
Ground, 
And  point!  what  mean  they?  Ha!  a  cup!    O, 

well 
I  understand  what  medicine  has  been  here. 
O  noble  thirst!  yet  greedy,  to  drink  all^' 
Oh  for  another  draught  of  death! — 

\Thejr  point  at  tfie  other  Cup, 
Thanks  to  the  libVal  nand  that  fillM  thee  thus ; 
m  drinh  my  elad  acknowledgment — ' 

Leon.  O  hold, 
For  mercy's  sake ;  upon  my  knee  I  beg  — 
Ainu  vVith  thee  the  kneeling  world  should 

beg  in  vain. 
Seest  thou  not  there?   Behold   who   prostrate 

lies, 
And  pleads  against  thee;  who  shall  then  pre- 
vail? 
Yet  I  will  take  a  cold  and  parting  leave 
From  his  pale  lips;  FU  kiss  him  ere  I  drink, 
licst    the    rank    juice    should    blister    on   my 

mouth, 


And  stain  the  colour  of  my  last  adieu. 
Horror!  a  headless  trunk!  nor  lips  nor  face, 
[Coming  near  the  Bodjr,  starts 
and  lets  fall  the  Cup, 
But  spouting  veins  and   mangled  flesh  I  Oh! 

oh! 

Enter  Alphokso,  Heli,  Perez,  Guards,  and 
Attendants;  with  Garcu,  Prisoner, 

Alph,  Away,  stand  off!  where   is  she!  let 

me  fly. 
Save  her  from  death,  and  snatch   her  to  my 

heart. 
Aim,  Ob! 

Alpli,  Forbear;  my  arms    alone   shall  hold 

her  up. 
Warm  her  to  life,  ana  wake  her  into   glad- 

*    ness. 
Give  a  new  birth  to  thy  long-shaded  eyes. 
Then  double  on  the  day  Reflected  light 
Aim.  Where  am  I  ?  Heav*n !  what  does  this 

dream  intend  ? 
Alph.  O  may  St   thou    never  dream  of  less 

delight. 
Nor  ever  wake  to  less  substantial  joys! 

Aim.  Giv^n  me    again   from  death!    O^  all 

ye  powVs, 
Confirm  this  miracle!  Can  I  believe 
My  sight? 

This  is  my  lord,  my  life,  my  only  husband: 
I  have  hfm  now,  and  we  no  more  will  part. 
My  father  too  shall  have  compassion  — 
Alph.  O,  my  hearts  comfort!  ^tis'not  giv*n 

to  this 
Frail  life,  to  be  entirely  blessM.    £*en  now, 
In  this  extremest  joy  my  soul  can  taste, 
Yet  I  am  dashed  to  think  that  thou  must  weep : 
Thy  father  fell,  where  he  designM  my  death. 
Gonsalez  ^and  Alonzo,  both  of  wounds 
Expiring,  have  with  their  last  breath  confessed 
The  just  decrees  of  heaven,  which  on  themselves 
Has  lumM  their  own  most  blpody  purposes* 
JN'ay,  I  must  grant,  *lis  fit  you  shoula  be  thuS'— 

l_She  weeps. 
Ill-fated  Zara!  Ha!  a  cup!  alas! 
Thy  error  then  is  plain;  but  I  were  flint 
Not  to  overflow  in  tribute  to  thy  memory, 
O  Garcia !  — 

Whose  virtue  has  renounced  thy  father^s  crimes, 
Secst  thou  how  just   the   hand   of  heav*n  has 

been? 
Let  us,  who  through  ou«  innocence   survive, 
Still  in  the  paths  of  honour  persevere. 
And  not  from  past  or  present  ills  despair: 
For  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds, 
And  though  a  late,  a  sure  reward  succeeds. 

[Exeunt, 


HILL. 

AjkMOM  Hiix,  •Idcsl  Mil  oi  George  ttiU,  Eaq.  of  Maliulmry  Ahhtf,  WUtsbire,  irAs  horh  m  London,  tehr,  io, 
l6S4.  Th«  life  of  thb  aathor  preienis  ■  most  ••lonlshing  iiutence  of  geniui  and  indastry.  At  the  age  of  i5  we  find 
hiai  alone  m  •  tcm«1  boand  (ot  ConttantiBopIe,  oh  *  >i>U  to  Lord  Paget,  ambaiiador  at  that  court,  and  a  dwUnt  re~ 
latMB  mt  Ua  netlier'a.  His  Lordahip,  struck  with  the  ardent  desire  of  knowledge,  which  had  iuductd  this  jouth  to 
•aeh  aa  vadertakiag,  provided  him  with  a  tutor  with  whom  ho  traTolIed  through  Kgypt,  Palesiinc  and  the  greater 
vwt  of  iko  Bast.  He  returned  with  his  Lordship  fiom  Cuastadtuiople  br  land;  and  profited  of  the  occasion  ot  their 
May  a&  the  dilferenl  courU  to  see  the  greatest  part  of  Europe.  1710,  Manager  of  the  King's  Thoaire,  Haymarket,  he 
vTolo  tk«  ojpcra  of  HiaaUo,  the  music  of  which  was  the  first  of  Handel's  compositions  after  his  arrival  in  England* 
Althoagh  BO  Baa  cotild  he  more  qualified  for  this  undertaking,   he  relinquished   the   management  on    acconnt   of  some 
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■lUandcntiiidtaf ;  and  t«ni«d  hu  ibougbu  enUrelr  on  •  project  of  makJag  sweet  oil  from  beedr-nnlf.  Ha  obtaiaod 
•  pat«fit«  and  had  hii  fortune  Leen  sufficient  for  t)ie  undertaking  he  would  undoubted] j  hare  rendered  tbia  attempt  of 
great  adTantage  (o  the  nation  ;  bat  borroAving  a  sum  of  a5,ooo  pounds,  be  waa  obliged  to  tabmit  to  the  fomation  of  a 
companv,  who  were  to  act  in  concert  with  him.  These  people,  with  the  moat  aangaine  hopea  of  ancceaa  and  ignorant 
of  the  inrentor's  plans,  or  perhaps  fearing  to  loose  their  money,  upon  a  trifling  delay  of  their  hopes,  immediately  com* 
menced  representations ;  these  csuscd  disputes,  and  the  whole  affair  was  oVerthrown  just  at  the  time  when  profits  w^ere 
already  rising  from  it,  and,  if  porsned  with  yignur,  would,  in  all  probability  hare  continued  increaainf  and  permanent. 
Another  Taluable  project,  that  of  applying  the  timber  grown  in  the  north  of  Scotland  to  the  use  of  the  navy,  for 
which  it  had  been  long  eiToncoualy  imaginrd  to  be  uuOt,  be  set  on  foot  in  1727 :  here  again  we  hare  a  terrible  ac- 
eounl  of  the  obstacles   he  met  with:  when  the  trees  were  chained  together  into  a  raf),   the  Highlandrra  could   not    be 

SrcTailed  upon  to  go  down  the  rirer  on  them,  till  he  first  went  himself;  and  he  waa  obliged  to  find  out  a  method  of 
oing  away  with  the  rocks  (by  lighting  fires  on  them  at  low  water),  which  choked  up  the  passage  in  'different  parts 
of  the  river.  The  commencement  uf  a  lead  mine  in  the  same  country  employing  all  the  men  and  horses,  which  had 
heretofore  been  at  his  service,  put  an  end  to  this  undertaking ;  lioweycr  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  InTer-' 
ness  and  Aberdeen,  as  a  compliment  for  his  great  exertions  All  this  time  his  pen  did  net  oontinuo  idle:  he  prodaced 
*J%t  progrtta  of  fV'ii,  a  captat  fitr  th*  use  #/  on  eminent  Writnr  ;  in  which  he  retorts  rery  aoTerely  upon  Pope ,  who 
had  inlrodi^ed  him  into  Tht  Dtmciad,  as  one  of  the  compctiturs  for  the  priae  ofTered  br  the  goddess  of  Dolness.  Alter 
the  death  of  his  wife  I75a,  he  continued  in  London  and  in  intercourse  with  the  public  till  about  1758,  when  he 
withdrew  to  Plaislow  in  Essex,  where  his  indefaligablo  genius  projected  many  profitable  imprOTements.  One  he  lived 
to  complete,  but  without  benefit  to  himself,  which  was  the  art  of  making  potaan*  equal  to  that  brought  from  Bnaaia. 
Mere  ho  wrote  and  published  several  poetical  pieces  ;  and  adapted  Voltaire's  tragedy  of  Mtropa  to  the  English  Stage, 
which  was  the  last  work  he  lived  to  complete.  He  died  the  very  day  before  it  was  to  he  rewesenled  for  his  benefit. 
Fab,  8.  1749,  in  the  very  minute  of  the  rarlhqnake.  The  BiograplUa  DramaUea  says  him  to  have  been  a  peraon  of 
the  most  amiable  disposition,  extensive  knowledge,  and  elegant  conve»ation«  VTe  find  him  bestowing  the  profits  of 
many  of  his  works  for  the  relief  of  distressed  aitihors  and  artists;  though  he  would  never  accept  of  a  benefit  for  him- 
aelf,  till  his  distresses  at  the  close  of  his  life  obliged  bim  to  solicit  the  aetang  of  Merope  for  their  relief.  No  labour 
deterred  him  from  the  prosecution  of  any  design  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  preisewoithy  and  feasible,  nor  waa  it 
in  the  power  of  the  greatest  misfortones  to  overcome  or  even  shake  his  fortitude  of  mind«  Although  accused  of  being 
rather  too  Uirgid»  and  in  some  places  obscure ;  yet  the  nervous  power,  and  sterling  sense  we  find  in  his  writings  ought 
to  make  us  overlotok  our  havicg  been  obliged  to  take  some  little  paina  in  dignng  through  the  lock  ia  which  it  is  con- 
tained ;  while  his  rigid  correctness  will  always  make  him  ktand  in  an  exalted  rank  of  merit. 


ZARA. 

Zaea  was  first  produced  1735;  and  though  it  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  religtoua  party,  which  are  generally 
apt  to  throw  an  air  of  enthusiasm  and  bigotry  into  those  dramatic  warka  which  are  built  on  them,  this  piece  has  all 
ways  been  esteemed  a  very  auperior  one.  The  Biographia  Dramatiea  saya,  **  It  is  borrowed  originally  from  the  Zaire 
of  Voltaire ;  an  author  who,  while  he  reaided  in  iSn^laud,  imbibed  ae  much  of  the  spirit  of  British  liberty,  that  hb 
writings  seem  almost  alwaja  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  London.  Mr.  Uill,  however,  has  made  this  as  well  as  his 
other  translations  so  much  his  own,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  which  of  the  two  may  moat  properly  be  called  the 
author  of  this  play."  It  ia  remarkable  for  a  very  extraordinary  event;  it  is  related*  that  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Bond,  collecting  a  party  of  hia  friends,  got  up  the  play  of  Zara,  at  the  music  room  in  Tilliers  Street,  York  Buildings, 
and  chose  the  part  of  Luaignan  for  himself.  His  acting  was  considered  aa  a  prodigr;  oad  he  ^yielded  himaelf  up  ao 
to  the  force  and  impetuosity  of  his  imagination,  that  upon  the  discovery  of  his  daughter,  he  fainted  away.  The  house 
rung  with  applause  s  but,  finding  that  he  continued  a  long  time  in  that  situation,  the  audience  began  to  be  uneasy  and 
apprehensive.  Witn  some  difficulty ,  the  representatives  of  Cbalillon  kbA  Nerestan  placed  him  in  his  chair ;  be  then 
faintly  apoke,  extended  his  armt  to  receive  his  children^  raised  his  ejea  to  heaven,  and  then  closed  them  for  ever. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


08MAN. 

LUSIGKAN. 


NBBESTAN. 
CHATTLLON, 


OlLASMnr. 
MBLIDOIU 


SARA. 
SBLIMA. 


ACT  I. 

ScBNB  L — Enter  Zara  and  Ssliha. 

SeL  It  moves  my  Avonder,  youog  and  beau- 
teous Zara, 
Whence  these  new^  sentiments   inspire  your 

heart! 
Your  peace  of  nrjnd  increases  with  your  charms ; 
Tears   now  no  longer  shade   your  eyes^  soft 

lustre : 
You  meditate  no  more  those  happy  climes 
To  which  Nerestan  will  r^m  to  guide  you. 
You  talk  no  more  of  that  ^ay  nation  now, 
Where  men  adore  their  wives,  and  woman's 

power 
Draws    reverence    from   a    polishM    people's 

softness: 
Their  husbands' equab,  and  their  lovers'  queens! 
Free,  without  scandal ;  wise,  without  restraint; 
Why  have  you  ceas'd  to  wish  this  happy  change  ? 
A  barr'd  seraglio !  sad.  unsocial  liie ! 
Scom'd,  and  a   slave!    All    this    has  lost   its 

terror; 
And  Syria  rivals,  now,  the  banks  of  Seine. 
Zara*  Joys  which  we  do  not  know,  wc  do 

not  wish. 


My  fate's  bound  in  by  Sion's  sacred  wall . 
Clos'd  from  my  infancy  within  this  palace. 
Custom  has  learnt,  from  time,  the  power  to 

please. 
I  daim  no  share  m  the  remoter  world. 
The  sultan's  property,  his  will  my  law; 
Unknowing  all  but  nira,  his  power,  his  fame ; 
To  live  his  subject  is  my  only  hope. 
All  else,  an  empty  dream — 

SeU  Have  you  forgot 
Absent  Nerestan  then?  whose  gen'rous  friend- 
ship 
So  nobly  vow'd  redemption  from  your  chains ! 
How  oft  have  you  adrair'd  his  dauntless  soul  ? 
Osman,  his  conqu'ror,  by  his  courage  charm'dy 
Trusted  his  faith,  and  on  his  word  releas'd  him  : 
Thouffh  not  retum'd  in  time — we  yet  eipect  him. 
Nor  had  his  noble  journey  other  motive, 
Than  to  procure  our  ransom. — And  is  this, 
This  dear,  warm  hope^  become  an  idle  dream  ? 

Zara.   Since  after  two  long  years  he  not 

returns, 
Tis   plain  his    promise   ^tretch'd  beyond   hia 

power, 
A  stranger  and  a  slave,  unknown,  like  him 
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Proposing  mucby  means  little ;  talks  and  tows, 

Deiigbted  -with  a  prospect  of  escape ; 

He  promisM  to  redeem  ten  Christjans  more, 

Am  free  us  all  from  slavery!  I  own 

I  once  admirM  tiie  uoprofitable  seal, 

Bat  now  it  charms  no  longer. 

SrL  What,  if  yet. 
He,  faithful  should  return,  and  hold  his  tow; 
Would  you  not,  then — 

Zara*  No  matter — ^Time  is  past. 
And  every  thing  is  c:hang*d. 
SeL  But  whence  comes  this? 
Zar€^   Go;    ^twere  too  much    to   tell  thee 

Zara*s  fate: 
The  snltaii*s  secrets  all  are  sacred  here: 
Bui  my  fond  heart  delights  to  mix  with  thine. 
Some  three  months  past,  when  thou,  and  other 

slaves. 
Were  ibrcM  to  quit  lair  Jordan's  (low^ry  bank! 
HeavHi,  to  cut  short  the  anguish  of  my  days, 
Raised  me  to  comfort  hy  a  powerful  hand: 
This  mighty  Osman! — 
SeL  What  of  him  ? 
ZariM*  This  sultan, 
This  conqueror  of  the  Christians,  loves — 
SeL  VVhom? 
ZartB,   Zara! 
Thou  Uoshesty  and  I  guess  thy  thoughts  ac- 
cuse ,  me : 
But,  iuaowu  me  better-^Hwas  unjust  suspicion. 
All  emperor  as  he  is,  I  cannot  stoop 
To  honours,   that  bring  shame    ana  baseness 

with  *em: 
Reason  and  pride,  those  props  of  modesty. 
Sustain  my  guarded  heart,  and  strengthen  virtue; 
>o — I  shall  now  astonish  thee;  his  greatness 
Submits  to  own  a  pure  and  honest  flame. 
Among  the  shining  crowds,  which  live  to  please 

him. 
His  whole  regard  is  fix'd  on  me* alone: 
He  offers  marriage;   and  its  rites  now  wait 
To  crown  me  empress   of  this  eastern  world. 
SeL   Your  virtue  and  your  charms  deserve 

it  all: 
!Vfy  heart  is  not  surprisM,  but  struck  to  hear  it. 
If  to  be  empress  can  complete  your  happiness, 
I  rank  myi^,  with  )oy,  among  your  slaves. 
Zara*   Be   still  my   equal,    and   enjoy   my 

blessings ; 
For,  thou  partaking,  they  will  bless  me  more. 
SeL   Alas!  but  heaven!    will  it  permit  this 

marriage  ? 
Will  not  this  grandeur,  falsely   calPd  a  bliss, 
Plant  bitterness,  and  root  it  in  your  heart? 
Have  you  forgot  you  are  of  Christian  blood? 
Zara*  Ah,  me !   what  hast  thou  said,  why 

wouldst  thou  thus 
RecaU  my  wavVing  thoughts?  How   know  I 

what. 
Or  whence  I  am?  Heaven  kept  it  hid  in  dark- 
ness. 
Concealed  me  from  myself,  and  from  my  blood. 
SeL  Nerestan,    who  was  bom  a  Christian, 

here, 
Asserts,  that  you  like  him,   had  Christian  pa- 
rents; 
Besides— that  cross,   which  from  your  infant 

years 
Has   been   preservM,   was   found   upon   your 

bosom, 
As  if  designed  by  heaven,  a  pledge  of  faith 
Due  to  the  God  you  purpose  to  forsake! 


Zara,  Can  my  fond  heart,  on  such  a  feeble 

proof. 
Embrace  a  faith  abhorrM  by  him  I  love? 
I  see  too  plainly  custom  forms  us  all; 
Our  thoughts,  our  morals,  our  most  fixM  belief, 
Are  consequences  of  our  place  of  birth : 
Bom  beyond  Ganges,  I  had  been  a  Pagan, 
In  France  a  Christian,  I  am  here  a  Saracen: 
*Tis  but  instruction  all!  Our  parents*  hand 
Writes  on  our  heart  the  fli-st  faint  characters^ 
Which  time,  re-tracing  deepens  into  strength. 
That  nothing  can  efface,  but  death  or  heaven ! 
Thou  wert  not  made  a  prisMer  in  this  place. 
Till  after  reasons,  bonrowmg  force  from  years, 
Had  lent  its  lustre  to  enlighten  faith : 
For  me,  who  in  my  cradle  was  their  slave. 
Thy  Christian  doctrines  were  too  lately  taught 

mc: 
Yet,  far  from  having  lost  the  revWnce  due, 
This  cross,  as  oAen  as  it  meets  my  eye. 
Strikes  through  my  heart  a  kind  of^awful  fear! 
I  honour,  from  my  soul,  the  Christian  laws, 
Those  laws,  which,  softening  nature  by  humanity, 
Melt  nations  into  brotherhood;  no  doubt 
Christians  are  happy;  and*tis  just  to  love  them. 
Seh   Why  have  you  then  declared  yourself 

their  foe  ? 
Why  will  you  join  your  hand  with  this  proud 

Osman*s, 
Who  owes  his  triumph  to  the  Christians*  ruin  ? 
Zara.  Ah!    who  could   slight  the   offer  of 

his  heart? 
Nay,  for  I  mean  to  tell  thee  all  my  weakness^ 
Perhaps  I  had,  ere  now,  professM  thy  faith, 
But  Osman  lovM  me — and  Fve  lost  it  all: 
I  think  on  none  but  Osman ;  my  pleasM  heart, 
Fiird  with  the  blessing,  to  be  lovM  by  him, 
Wants  room   for  other  happiness.     Oh,   my 

friend ! 
I  talk  not  of  a  sceptre,  which  he  gives  me : 
No— to  be  charmed  with  that  were  thanks  too 

>   humble! 
Offensive  tribute,  and  too  poor  for  love! 
*Twas  Osman  won  my  heart,  not  Osman^s  crdwn : 
I  love  not  in  him  aught  besides  himself. 
Thou  think*st,  perhaps,  that  these  are  starts  of 

passion :  * 
But  had  the  will  oiheav^n,  less  bent  to  bless  him, 
Doom*d  Osman  to  my  chains,  and  me  to  fill 
I'he    throne   that    Osman  sits    on — ruin    and 

wretchedness 
Catch  and  consume  my  wishes,  but  I  would — 
To  raise  me  to  myself^  descend  to  him. ' 

[jExi/  Selima^ 

A  grcmd  Marctt,  Enter  Osman,  reading 
a  Paper,  which  he  re-delivers  io  Oras- 
MIN,  tvii/i  AUendanis. 

Osman*  Wait  my  return,   or  should  there 

be  a  cause 
That  may  require  my  presence,  do  not  fear 
To  enter;    ever  mindful  that  my  own 

[Exit  Orcts.  etc. 
Follows  my  peopIe*s  happiness.     At  length. 
Cares  have  releas  d  my  heart — to  love  and  Zara. 
Zara,  *Twas  not  in  cruel  absence,    to  de- 

rrive  nie 
image ;  erery  where 
You  reign  triumphant;  memory  supplies 
Reflection   with  your  power;    and  you,  like 

heaven, 
Are  always  present — and  are  always  graeious. 
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Osman*  The  sultans,   rav  great   an<;estors, 

bequeathed 
Their  empire  to  me,  but  their  taste  they  gave  not ; 
Their  laws, their  lives,  their  loTes,  delight  not  me; 
I  know  our  prophet  smiles  on  amVous  wishes, 
And  opens  a  wide  field  to  vast  desire; 
I  know,  thai  at  mv  will  I  might  possess; 
That,  wasting  tenaemess  in  wild  profusion, 
I  might  look  down  to  my  surrounded  feet. 
And  oless  contending  beauties.  I  might  speak. 
Serenely  slothful,  from  within  my  palace. 
And  bia  my  pleasure  he  my  peopIe^s  law. 
But,  sweet  as  soAness  is,  its  emi  is  cruel; 
I  can  look  round  and  count  a  hundred  kings, 
UnconquerM    by    themselves,    and   slaves    to 

others : 
Hence  was  Jerusalem  to  Christians  lost; 
Hence  from  the  distant  Euxine  to  the  Nile, 
The  trumpets  voice  has  wak*d  the  world  to  war; 
Yet,   amidst  arms   and   death,   thy  power  has 

reachM  me, 
For  thou  disdain^st,  like  me,  a  languid  love; 
Glory  and  Zara.join,  and  charm  togethler. 
Zara,    I   hear   at  once,    with   blushes    and 

with  joy, 
This  passion,  so  unlike  vour  counti7*s  customs. 
Osman,  Passion,    liice   mine,    disdains   my 

countr}'*s  customs; 
The  jealousy,  the  faintness,  the  distrust. 
The  proud,  superior  coldness  of  the  east. 
I  know  to  love  you,  Zara,  with  esteem; 
To  trust  your  virtue,  and  to  court  your  souK 
Nobly  confiding,  I  unveil  my  heart. 
And   dare  inform  you  that  His  all  your  own: 
IVIy  joys  must  all  be  yours;   only  my  cares 
Shall  ne  concealM  within,  and  reach  not  Zara. 
Zara,   ObligM  by  this  excess  of  tendemes5, 
Row  low,  how  wretched  was  the  lot  of  Zara ! 
Too  poor  with  aught  but  thanks  to  pay  such 

blessings ! 
•    Osman,  Not  so — I  lore,  and  would  be  lovM 

again; 
Let  me  confess  it:  1  possess  a  soul. 
That  what  it  wishes,  wishes  ardently. 
I  should  believe  you  hated,  had  you  power 
To  love  with  moderation ;  \\\  my  aim. 
In  every  thing  to  reach  supreme  perfection. 
If,  with  an  equal  flame  I  touch  your  heart, 
Marriage  attends  your  smile*  But  know,  Hwill 

make 
Me  wretched,  it  if  makes  not  Zara  happy. 
Zara,   Ah,  sir!  if  such  a  heart  as  genr 

Osman^s 
Can,  from  my  will,  submit  to  take  its  bliss, 
What  mortal  ever  was  decreed  so  happy? 
Pardon   the  pride  with  which  I  own  my  joy: 
Thus  wholly  to  possess  the  man  I  love! 
To  know,  and  to  confess  his  will  my  fate! 
To  be  the  happy  work  of  his  dear  hands ! 
To  be — 

Re-enter  Orasmin. 
Osman,  Already  interrupted!  What? 
Who?  Whence?  , 

Oras.  This  moment,  sir,  there  is  arrivM 
That  Christian  slave,  who,  licensed  on  his  faith, 
Went  hence  to   France;     and  now  returnM, 

prays  audience. 
Zara,  Oh,  heaven:  \Aside, 

Osrfutn,  Admit  him — W^hat  ? — ^Why  comes 

he  not? 
Oras.  He  waits  without.  No  Christian  dares 

approach 


ZARA.  [Act  J. 

This  place,  long  sacred  to  the  sultanas  privacies. 
Osman,    Go— bring  him   with  thees^     Men- 

archs,  like* the  sun, 
Shine  but  in  vain,  unwarming,  if  unseen; 
With  forms   and   reverence   let  the  great  ap- 
proach us; 
Not  the  unhappy;  every  place  alike 
Gives  the  distress^  a  privilege  to  enter. 

{Exit  Orasmin, 
I  think  with  horror  on  these  dreadful  maxims. 
Which  harden  kings  insensibly  to  tyrants.  ' 

« 

Re-enier  Orasmin,  with  Nerestan. 

Ner,  Imperial  sultan!  honour^  ev^nbyfoes! 
See  me  returned,  regardful  of  my  vow, 
And  punctual  to  discharge  a  Christianas  duty. 
I  bring  the  ransom  of  the  captive  Zara, 
Fair  Selima,  the  partner  of 'her  fortune, 
And  of  ten  Christian  captives,  prisoners  here. 
You  promisM,  sultin,  if  I  should  return, 
To  grant  their  rated  liberty :  behold 
I  am  returned,  and  they  are  yours  no  more, 
I  would  have  slretchM  my  purpose  to  myself^ 
But  fortune  has  denyM  it;  my  poor  all 
SufficM  no  further,  and  a  noble  poverty 
Is  now  my  whole  possession.     I  redeem 
The  promisM  Christians ;  for  I  taught  *em  hope : 
But,  for  myself,  1  come  again  your  slave, 
To  wait  the  fuller  hand  of  future  charity. 

Osman,  Christian!  I  must  confess  thy  cou-* 

rage  charms  me; 
But  let  thy  pride  be  taught  it  treads  too  high. 
When  it  presumes  to  ctimb  above  my  mercy. 
Go  ransomless  thyself,  and  carry  back 
Their  unaccepted  ransoms,  joind  with  gifts. 
Fit  to  rewara  thy  purpose:  instead  often, 
Demand  a  hundred  Christians ;  they  are  thine : 
Take  *em,   and  bid  Vm   teach  their  haughty 

country, 
They  left  some  virtue  among  Saracens. 
Be  Lusignan  alone  excepted.     He 
Who  boasts  the  blood  of  kings,  and  dares  lay 

claim 
To  my  Jerusalem — that  claim,  his  guilt! 
I  mourn  his  lot, 

Who  must  in  fetters,  lost  to  day-light,  pine 
And  sigh  away  old  age  in  grief^and  nam. 
For  Zara    but  to  name  her  as  a  captive, 
Were  to  dishonour  language;  she^s  a  prize 
Above  thy  purchase:  all  the  Christian  realms, 
With  all  their  kings  to  guide  *em,  would  unite 
In  vain,  to  force  her  from  me.     Go,  retire. 

Ner,    For    Zara*s   ransom,    with    her   own 

consent, 
I  had  your  royal  word.     For  Lusignan* — 
Unhappy,  poor  old  man — 

Osman.  Was  I  not  heard? 
Have  I  not  told  thee,    Christian,  all  my  will? 
What,    if  I  praisM  thee !    This  presumptuous 

virtue, 
Compelling  my  esteem,  provokes  my  pride ; 
Be  gone ;  and  when  to-morrow*s  sun  shall  rise. 
On  my  dominions  be  not  found — too  near  me. 

\_Exii  Nerestan, 

Zara»  Assist  him,  heaven !  \_Asid^, 

Osman,  Zara,  retire  a  moment. 
Assume,  throughout  my  palace,  sovereign  em- 

J  lire, 
ers  to  prepare  the  pomp 
Xhat  waits  to  crown  thee  mistress  of  my  throne. 

{Leads  her  out,  and  returns* 
Orasmin  1  didst  thou  mark  th* imperious  slave? 
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ScESK.  l.J  ZARA. 

What  cS>uld  he  mean  P — he  sigb*d — and»  as  be 

wentf 
TitmM   and  looked  hack  at  Zara ! — didst  thou 

mark  it? 
OrtMS.  Alas!    my  soTereign  master!  let  not 

jealousy 
Strike  high  enough  to  reach  your  nohle  heart 
Qfiman.  Jealousy,  saidst  thou  ?  I  disdain  it. 

No! 
Distrust  is  poor;  and  a  misplac'd  suspicion 
Invites  and  justifies  the  falsehood  fearM. 
Ifet,  as  I  love  with  warmth,  so  I  could  hate! 
But  Zara  is  ahove  disguise  and  art 
Jealous!  I  was  not  jealous!  If  1  was, 
I  am  not — no — ^my  heart — hut,  let  us  drown 
Rememhrance  of  the  word,  and  of  the  image ; 
My  heart  is  fillM  with  a  diviner  flame. 
Go,  and  prepare  for  the  approaching  nuptials. 
1  must  allot  one  hour  to  thoughts  of  state, 
Then  all  the  smiling  day  is  love  and  Zara*s. 

\Exit  Orasmin, 
Monarchs,  hy  forms  of  pompous  misery  pressed, 
In  proud,  unsocial  misery,  unblessed, 
VVottldy    but  for  love*s  soft   influence,    curse 

their  throne, 
And,  among  crowded  millions,  live  alone.  \ExiL 

ACT      IL 

Scene  I. 
Knter  Nerestan  and  Chatillon. 

Cha,    IVIatchless    Nerestan !     generous  and 

great! 
You,   who  hate  broke  the  chains  of  hopeless 

slaves ! 
Appear,  be  known,  enjoy  your  due  delight; 
The  grateful  weepers  wait  to  clasp  your  knees; 
They   throng    to    kiss    the   happy    hand   that 

savM  *eni! 
Indulge  the  kind  impatience  of  their  eyes, 
And,  at  their  head,   command  their  hearts  for 

ever. 
Ner,  Illustrious  Chatillon!   this  praise  over- 
whelms me;     ' 
What  have  I  done  beyond  a  Cbristian\i  duty. 
Beyond  what  you  would,   in  my  place,    have 

done  ? 
Cha,    True — it  is    every   honeflit  Christian's 

duty; 
Nay,  His  the  blessing  of  such  minds  as  ours. 
For  others'  good  to  sacrifice  our  own. 
Yet,    happy  they,   to  whom  heav'n  grants  the 

power 
To  execute,  like  you,  that  duty's  call. 
For  Ds,  the  relics  of  abandon  d  war, 
Forgot  in  France,  and  in  Jerusalem, 
Left  to  crow  old  in  fetters,  Osman^s  father 
Consign  d  us  to  the  gloom  of  a  damp  dungeon, 
Where,  but  for  you,  we   must  have  groan'd 

out  life. 
And   native   France  have  bless'd  our  eyes  no 

more. 
Airr.  The  will  of  gracious  heav'n,  that  sod- 

en'd  Osman, 
Inspii'd  me  for  your  sakes:  but  with  our  joy 
Flows,  mix'd,  a  bitter  sadness.     I  had  hop'd 
To  save  from  their  perversion,  a  young  beauty, 
Who,  in  her  infant  innocence,  with  me, 
Was  made  a  slave  by  cruel  Noradin; 
When,    sprinkling  Syria   with   the   blood  of 

uhnstians, 
Caesarea*s  walls  saw  Lusignan  surpris'd, 
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And  the  proud  crescent  rise  in  bloody  triumph* 
From  this  seraglio  having  young  escap'd. 
Fate,    three   years  since,    restord   me  to  my 

chains; 
Then,  sent  to  Paris  on  my  nlighted  faith, 
I  flatter'd  my  fond  hope  with  vain  resolves. 
To  guide  the  lovely  Zara  to  that  court. 
Where  Lewis  has  establish'd  virtue's  throne: 
But  Osman  will  detain  her — yet,  not  Osman; 
Zara  herself  forgels  she  is  a  Christian, 
And  loves  the  tyrant  sultan!  Let  that  pass: 
I  mourn  a  disappointment  still  more  cruel; 
The  prop  of  all  our  Christian  hope  is  lost 
Cha»   Dispose  me  at  your  wjU;  I  am  your 

own. 
Ner.  Oh,  sir,  great  Lusignan,  so  long  their 

captive, 
That  last  of  an  heroic  race  of  kings. 
That  warrior,    whose  past  fame  has  fiU'd  the 

world, 
Osman  rafuses  to  my  sighs  for  ever. 

Cha»  Nay,  then  we  have  been  all  redeem'd 

in  vain; 
Perish  that  soldier  who  would  quit  his  chains. 
And  leave  his  noble  chief  behind  in  fetters. 
Alas!  you  know  him  not  as  I  have  known  him : 
Thank  heav'n,   that  placM  your  birth  so  far 

remov'd 
From  those  detested  days  of  blood  and  woe : 
But  I,  less  happy,  was  condemn'd  to  see 
Thy  walls,  Jerusalem,  beat  down,  and  all 
Our  pious  fathers'  labours  lost  in  ruins!     . 
Heav'n!  had  you  seen  the  very  temple  rifled, 
The  sacred  sepulchre  itself  profaned, 
Fathers  with  children  mingi  d,  flame  together. 
And   our  last  king,   oppress'd   with   age  and 

arms, 
MurderM,  and  bleeding  o'er  his  murder'd  sons! 
Then  Lusignan,  sole « remnant  of  bis  race. 
Rallying  our  fated  few  amidst  the  flames. 
Fearless,  beneath  the  .crush   of  falling  towers, 
The    conqu'rors    and    the   conquer  d,     groans 

and  death ! 
Dreadful — and  waving  in  his  hand  a  sword. 
Red  with  the  blood  of  infidels,  cryM  out, 
"This  way,  ye  faithful  Christians !  follow  me!'* 
JVer.  Ho\Y  full  of  glory  was  that  brave  retreat ! 
'  Cha*  'Twas  heav'n,  no  doubt,  that  sav'd  and 

led  him  on, 
Pointed   his  path,    and  march'd   our  guardian 

guide : 
We  reacbM  Caesarea — there  the  general  voice 
Chose  Lusignan,   thenceforth  to  give  us  laws« 
Alas!  'twas  vain;  Caesarea  could  not  stand 
When  Sion's  self  was  fallen!  we  were  betray'd ; 
And  Lusignan  condemn'd  to  length  of  life, 
In  chains,  in  damps,  and  darkness,  and  despair. 
Aer.    Oh!    I   should    bate    th«   liberty    he 

shar'd  not* 
I  knew  too  well  the  miseries  you  describe. 
For  I  was  bom  amidst  them.  Chains  and  death, 
Caesarea  lost,  and  Saracens  triumphant. 
Were  the  first   objects  which  my    eyes    ^'ei* 

look'd  on. 
Hurried,  an  infant,  among  other  infants, 
Snatch'd  from  the   bosoms   of  their  bleeding 

mothers, 
A  temple  sav'd  us,  till  the  slaughter  ceas'd; 
Then  were  we  sent  to  this  ill-fated  city; 
Here,  in  the  palace  of  our  former  kin^s, 
To  learn  from  Saracens  their  hated  faith, 
And  be  completely  vrretched.     Zara,  too, 
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SharM  this  captivity;  we  botii  grew  up 
So  near  each  other,  that  a  tender  friendship 
EndearM  her  to  my  wishes:  ray  fond  heart — 
Pardon  its  weakness.  Meeds  to  see  her  lost, 
And,  for  a  barbarous  tyrant,  quit  her  God! 

Cha.  Such  is  the  Saracens  too  fatal  policy; 
Watchful  seducers  still  of  infant  weakness ! 
But  let  us  think:   may  not  this  Zara*s  intVest, 
Loving  the  sultan,  and  by  hi|n  belovM, 
For  Lusi^an  procure  som6  softer  sentence? 

Nen   How  shall   I   gain    admission  to   faer 

presence  ? 
Osraan  has  banishM  me;  but  thafs  a  trifle: 
Will  the  sera^io*s  portals  open  to  me? 
Or  could  I  fmd  that  easy  to  my  hopes, 
What  prospect  of  success  from  an  apostate? 
On  whom  I  cannot  look  without  disdain ; 
And  who  will  read  her  shame  upon  my  brow. 
The  hardest  trial  of  a  generous  mind 
Is  to  court  favours  from  a  hand  it  scorns. 

Cha.  Think  it  is  Lusignan  we  seebtto  serve. 

Ner.  Well,  it   shall  be  attempted.    Hark ! 

who^s  this? 
Are  ray  eyes  false?  or  is  it  really  she? 

Enter  Zara. 

Zara,  Start  not,  my  worthy  friend !  1  come 

to  seek  you; 
The  sultan  has  permitted  it;  fear  nothing: 
But  to  confirm  my  heart,  which  trembles  near 

you, 
Soften  that  aa|>ry  air,  nor  look  reproach; 
W^hy  should  wc  fear   each  other,   both  mis- 
taking? 
Associates  from  our  birth,  one  prison  held  us, 
One  friendship  taught  affliction  to  be  calm. 
Till  heaven  thought  (it  to  favour  your  escape, 
And  call  you  to  the  fields  of  happier  France; 
Thence,  once  again,  it  was  my  lot  to  find  you 
A  prisoner  here :  where,  hid  amongst  a  crowd 
or  undistinguished  slaves,  with  less  restraint 
I  sharM  your  frequent  converse: 
It  pleas'd  your  pity,  shall  I  say  your  friendship  ? 
Or  rather,  ihall  1  call  it  generous  charity? 
To  form  that  noble  purpose,  lo  redeem 
Distressful  Zara — you  procurM  my  ransom, 
And  with  a  greatness  that  out-soarM  a  crown, 
Retum*d  yourself  a  slave,  to  give  me  freedom  : 
But    heaven    has    cast   our   fate    for    different 

climes; 
Here,  in  Jerusalem,  I  fix  for  ever; 
Yet,  amon^  all  the  shine  that  marks  my  fortune, 
I  shall  witjfi  frequent  tears  remember  yours. 
Your  goodness  will  for  ever  sooth  my  heart, 
And  keep  your  image  still  a  dweller  there: 
Warm'd  by  your  great  example  to  protect 
That  faith  that  lifls  humanity  so  high, 
I'll  be  a  molber  to  distressful  Christians. 
Ner.  How!  you  protect  the  Christians!  you, 

who  can 
Abjure  their  saving  ti*uth,   and  coldly  see 
Great  Lusignan,  their  chief,  die  slow  in  chains! 
Zara.   To   bring  him   freedom  you  behold 

me  here; 
You  will  this  moment  meet  his  eyes  in  joy. 
Cha.   Shall  2  then  live  to  bless  that  happy 

hour? 
Ner,   Can   Christians  owe  so  dear  a  gift  to 

Zara? 
Zara.  Hopeless  I  gathered  courage  to  entreat 
The  sultan  for  his  liberty:   amax'd. 
So  soon  to  gain  the  happiness  I  wish*dl 


ZARA.  [Act  II. 

See   where'  they    bring   the    good   old  chie^ 

grown  dim  ' 

With  age,  by  pain  and  sorrows  hastened  on. 
Cha.  How  is  my  heart  dissolvM  with  sud- 
den joy. 

Enter   Lusignan,   led  in  bj  tivo  Guard: 

Lus.   Where  am  I?    From    the  dungeon*s 

depth  what  voice 
Has  caird  me  to  revisit  long-lost  day? 
Am  I  with  Christians  ?  I  am  weak ;  forgive  me. 
And  guide  my   trembling  steps.     iVn  full  of 

years; 
My  miseries  have  worn  me  more  than  age. 
Am  I  in  truth  at  liberty  ?         [Seats  hitnself. 

Ch€i.  You  are; 
And  every  Christian's  iprief  takes  end  with  yours. 

Lus.  O  light!  O,  dearer  far  than  light,  that 

voice ! 
Chatiiion,  is  it  you?  my  fellow  martyr! 
And  shall  our  wretchedness  indeed  have  end? 
In  what  place  are  we  now?  niy  feeble  eyes, 
DisusM  to  daylight,  long  in  vain  to  find  you. 

Cha,    This   was  the  palace   of  your  royal 

fathers : 
Tis  now  the  son  of  Noradin's  seraglio. 

Zara.  The  master  of  this  place,  the  mighty 

Osman, 
Distinguishes,  and  loves  to  cherish  virtue. 
This  genVotis  Frenchman,  yet  a  stranger  to  you 
Drawn  from  his  native  soil,  from  peace  and  rest, 
Brought  the   vow*d   ransom   of  ten   Christian 

slaves. 
Himself  contented  to  remain  a  captive ; 
But  Osman,  charm'd  by  greatness  like  his  own^ 
To  equal  what  be  lov  d,  has  giv'n  him  you. 

Lus.  So  gen'rous  France  inspires  her  social 


sons: 
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They  have  been  ever  dear  and  useful  to  me. 
Would  I  were  nearer  to  him.     Noble  sir, 

[Ne  res  tan  approaches. 
How  have  I  merited,  that  you  for  me 
Should   pass   such   distant  seas  to    bring    me 

blessings, 
And  hasard  your  own  safety  for  my  sake? 
Ner,   My  name,  sir,  is   Nerestan;   horn  in 

Syria, 
I  wore  the  chains  of  slavery  from  my  birth ; 
Till  quitting  the  proud  crescent   for  the  court 
Where  warlike  Lewis  reigns,  beneath  his  eye 
I  learnt  the  trade  of  arms :  the  rank  I  held 
Was  but  the  kind  distinction  which  he  gave  me, 
To  tempt  my  courage  to  deserve  regard. 
Your    sight,    unhappy    prince,    would  charm 

his  eye; 
That  best  and  greatest  monarch  will  behold 
With  grief  and  joy  those  venerable  wounds. 
And  pnnt  embraces  where  your  fetters  bound 

you. 
All  Paris  will  revere  the  cross's  martyr. 
Lus.  Alas!  in  times  long  past,  I've  seen  its 

glory : 
When  Philip  the  victorious  liv'd,  I  fought 
Abreast  with  Montmorency  and  Melun, 
D'Estaing,  De  Nesle,  and  the  far-famous  Cour«y ; 
Names  which  were  then  the  praise  and  dread 

of  war. 
But  what  have  I  to  do  at  Paris  now? 
I  stand  upon  the  brink  of  the  cold  grave ; 
That  way  my  journey  lies — to  find,  1  hope, 
The  King  of  kings,  and  ask  the  recompense 
For  all  my  woes,  long  •uA'er'd  for  his  sake. 


ScBHK  1.J  ZARA. 

You  eeii*roas  witnesses  of  my  last  hour. 
While  I  jet  liTe,  assist  my  humble  sprayers. 
And  join  the  resignation  of  ray  souL 
Nerestan!  Chatillon!  anil  you,  fair  mourner, 
Whose  tears  do  honour  to  an  old  man^s  sorrows ! 
PJty  a  father,  the  unhappiest  sure 
That  ever  felt  the  hancl  of  angry  heaven ! 
My  eyes^  though  dying,  still  can  furnish  tears; 
Half  my  long  liie  they  flowed,  and  still  will  flow! 
A  daughter  and  three  sons,  my  hearths  proud 

hopes. 
Were   all    torn    from   me    in    thwr   tendVest 

years : 
My  friend  Chatillon  knows,   and  can  remem- 
ber— 

Cha.  Would  I  were  able  to  forget  your  woe. 

Ltds.  Thou  wert  a  prisoner  with  me  m  Cae- 

sarea. 
And  there  hehcld*st  my  wife  and  two  dear  sons 
Perish  in  flames. 

CiuM.  A  captive,  and  in  fetters, 
I  could  not  help   em. 

Ltis.  I  know  thou  couldst  not. 
Oh,  Hwas  a  dreadful  scene !  these  eyes  beheld  it: 
Husband  and  father,  helpless  I  heiield  it; 
DenyM  the  mournful  privilege  to  die. 
Oh,  my  poor  children,  whom  I  now  deplore, 
If  ye  are  saints  in  heav*n,  as  sure  ye  are. 
Look  with  an  eye  of  pity  on  that  brother, 
That  sister  whom  you  leA !   If  I  have  yet 
Or  son  or  daughter;  for  in  early  chains. 
Far  from  their  lost  and  unassistiog  father, 
I  heard  that  they  were  sent,  with  numbers  more, 
To  this  seraglio;   hence  to  be  dispcrsM 
In  nanneless  remnants  o*er  the  east,  and  spread 
Our  Christian  miseries  round  a  faithless  world. 

C%A  HTwas  true;  for  in  the  horrors  of  that 

day, 
I  snatched  your  infant  daughter  from  her  cradle; 
When  from  my  hlecding  arras,  fierce  Saracens 
Forc*d  the  lost  innocent,  who  smiling  lay 
And  pointed,  playful,  at  the  swarthy  spoilers! 
With  her  your  youngest,  then  your  only  son, 
Whoie  little  life  had  reachM  the  iourth  sad  year, 
\nd  just  eiv^n  sense  to  feel  his  own  misfortunes, 
Was  orderM  to  this  city. 

Ner.  I  too,  hither. 
Just  at  that  fatal  age,  from  lost  Caesarea, 
Came  io  that  crowd  of  undistinguishM  Christians. 

Lus.   You!  came  you  thence?    Alas!    who 

knows  hut  you 
Might  heretofore  have  seen  my  two  poor  chil- 
dren. [^Looks  up. 
Ha,  madam!  that  small  ornament  you  wear. 
Its  form  a  stranger  to  this  country's  fashion, 
Row  long  has  it  been  yours? 

Zjirtu  From  my  first  birth,  sir. 
Ah,  what!  you  seem  surprised !-^ Why  should 

this  move  you? 

hut.  Would  you  confide  it  to  my  trembling 

hands? 

Zara.  To  what  new  wonders  am  I  now 

reserved  ? 
Oh,  sir!  what  mean  you? 

1ms.  Providence  and  heaven ! 
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Zoro.  Oh,  d(^  not,  sir,  distract  me !  Rising 

thoughts, 
And  hopes^  and  fears,  b'erwhelm  me! 


Lus,  Tell  me  vet, 
Has  it  remained  for  ever  in  your  hands? 
What,   both  brought  captives  from  Caesarea 

hither? 

Lara.  Both,  both. 

Lu8,  Their  voice!  their  looks! 
The  living  images  of  th^ir  dear  mother ! 

0  God!x  who  seest  my  tears  and  know'st  my 

thoughts. 

Do  not  forsake  me  at  this  dawn  of  hope; 
Strengthen  my  heart,  too  feeble  for  this  joy. 
Madam!   Nerestan! — Help   me,   Chatillon! 

Nerestan,  hast  thou  on  thy  breast  a  scar. 
Which  ere  Caesarea  fell,  from  a  fierce  hand. 
Surprising  us  by  night,  my  child  receivM? 

Ner.  Bless*d  hand! — I  bear  it.'Sir,  the  mark 

is  there! 

Lus,  Merciful  heaven ! 

Ner,  Oh,  sir! — Oh,  Zara,  kneel!     [Kneeis. 

Zara,  My  father!— Oh!—  \KneeU. 

Lus.  Oh,  my  lost  children! 

Both,  Oh! 

Lus.  My  son!    my   daughter!    lost  in  em- 
bracing you, 

1  would  now  die,  lest  this  should  prove  a  dream. 
Cha.  How  touch*d  is  my    glad  heart  to  see 

their  joy: 
Lus.  They  shall  not  tear  you  from  my  arms 

— my  children. 
Again  I  find  you — dear  in  wretchedness. 
Oh,   my  brave  son,   and  thou,   my  nameless 

daughter ! 
Now  dissipate  all  doubt,  remove  all  dread; 
Has  heaven,   that  gives  me  hack  my  children, 

given  *em 
Such   as   I  lost  them?    come  they  Christians 

to  me? 
One  weeps,  and  one  defines  a  conscious  eye ! 
Your  silence  speaks ;  too  well  I  understand  it 
ZMra*  I  cannot,  sir,  deceive  you;   Osman*s 

laws 
Were  mine;  and  Osman  is  not  Christian. 
Lufi,  Her  words   are  thunder   bursting  on 

my  head. 
WerH  not  for  thee,  my  son,  I  now  should  die. 
Full  sixty  years  I  fought  the  Christian's  cause ; 
Saw   their  doom'd    temple    fall,    their   power 

destroy  d : 
Twenty,  a  captive,  in  a  dungeon's  depth; 
Yet  never  for  myself  my  tears  sought  neaven: 
All  for  my  children  rose  my  fruitless  prayers. 
Yet  what  avails  a  father's  wretched  joy? 
I  have  a  daughter  gain'd,  and  heaven  an  enemy. 
Oh,  my  misguided  daughter,  lose  not  thy  faith; 
Reclaim  thy  birthright ;  think  upon  the  blood 
Of  twenty  Christian  kings,  that  fills  thy  veins : 
'TIS  heroes'  blood,    -the   blood    of  saints  and 

martyrs ! 
What  would  thy  mother  feel  to  see  thee  thus? 
She   and   thy   murder'd   brothers! — ^think  they 

call  thee; 
Think  that  thou  see'st  'em  stretch  their  bloody 

arms, 
And  weep  to  win  thee   from  their  murd'rer's 

bosom. 
E'en  in  the  place  where  thou  hetray'st  thy  God, 
He  died,  my  child,  to  save  thee! 
Thou  tremblest — Oh!  admit  me  to  thy  soul; 
Kill  not  thy  aged,  thy  afflicted  father; 
Shame  not  thy  mother,  nor  renounce  thy  God. — 
Tis  past;  repentance  dawns  in  thy  sweet  eyes; 
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[Act  ni. 


I  see  bright  truth  descending  to  thy  heart. 
And  now  my  long-lost  child  is  found  for  ever. 

Zara,  Oh,  my  father! 
Dear  author  of  my  life !  inform  me,  teach  me, 
What  should  my  duty  do? 

Lus,  By  one  short  word, 
To  dry   up  all  my  tears,   and  make  life  wel- 
come. 
Say  thou  art  a  Christian. 

Zara.  Sir,  I  am  a  Christian. 

Lus.  Receive  her,  gracious  heaven !  and  biess 

her  for  it 

Enicr  On  asm  in. 

Oras,  Madam,    the   sultan    order*d   me   to 

tell  you 
That  he  expects  you  instant  quit  this  place. 
And  bid  your  last  farewell  to  these  vile  Chris- 
tians. 
You,  captive  Frenchmen,  fo|low  me;   for  you 
It  is  my  task  to  answer. 

Cha.  Still  new  miseries! 
How  cautious   man   should  he,   to  say,    **rm 

happy ! " 
Ltds.  These  are  the  times,   my  friends,    to 

try  our  firmness. 
Our  Christian  firmness. 
Zara,  Alas,  sir!  Oh! 
Lus.  Oh,  you! — I  dare  not  name  you! 
Farewell!    but,   Come   what  may,   be  sure  re- 
member 
You  keep  the  fatal  secret:  for  the  rest, 
Leave  all  to  heaven — be  faithful,  and  be  blest 

\_ExeunL 

ACT  III. 
ScENB  1.     Enter  OsMAir  and  Orasmin. 

Osman.  Orasmin,  this  alarm  was  false  and 

groundless ; 
Lewis  no  longer  turns  his  arms  An  me ; 
The  French,  grown  weary  by  a  len^h  of  woes, 
Wish  not  at  once  to  quit  their  fruitful  plains, 
And  famish  on  Arabia's  desert  sands. 
Their  ships, 'tis  true,  have  spread  the  Syriaa  seas : 
And  Lewis,   hovVing  o*er  the  coast  of  Cyprus, 
Alarms  the  fears  of  Asia.  — But  IVe  learnM, 
That,  sleering  wide  from  our  unmenac'd  ports, 
He  points  his  thunder  at  th'Eg^'ptian  shore. 
There  let  him  war,  and  waste  my  enemies; 
Their  mutual  conflict  will  but  fix  my  throne.— 
Release  those  Chnstians;  I  restore  their  freedom : 
*TwiIl  please  their  master,  nor  can  weaken  me. 
Transport  'em,  at  my  cost,  to  find  their  king. 
I  wish  to  have  him    know  me.     Carry  thither 
This  Lusignan;   whom,  tell  him,  I  restore. 
Because  I  cannot  fear  his  fame  in  arms, 
But  love  him  for  his  virtue  and  his  blood. 


W^ith  that  Nerestan,    whom  thou  know'st — 

that  Christian! 
Oras.    And    have   you,    sir,    indulged   that 

strange  desire? 
Osman,  What  mean'st  thou?    They  were 

infant  slaves  together; 
Friends   should   part   kind,   who   are   to  meet 

no  more. 
When  Zara  asks,  I  will  refuse  her  nothing: 
Restraint  was  never  made  for  those  we  love. 
Down  with  those  rigours  of  the  proud  seraglio! 
I  hate  its^ws;  where  blind  austerity 
Sinks  virme  to  necessity. — My  blood 
Disclaims  your  Asian  jealousy;  I  hold 
The  fierce,  free  plainness  of  my  Scythian  an- 
cestors. 
Their  open  confidence,  their  honest  hate, 
Their  love  unfearing,  and  their  anger  told. 
Go;   the  good   Christian   waits;    conduct  him 

to  her; 
Zara    expects  thee.      What   she   wills,   obey. 

lEjcit. 
Oras.  IIo!  Christian!  enter. 

Enter  JNkrestan. 

Wait  a  moment  here. 

Zara  will  soon  approach :  I  go  to  find  her.  [J^.r//. 
Ner.   In   what   a  state,   in   what  a  place,    1 

leave  her! 
Oh,  faith!  Oh,  father!  Oh, my  poor, lost  sister i 
She's  here. 

Enter  Zara. 
Thank  heaven,  it  is  not  then  unlawful 
To  see  you  yet  once  more,  my  lovely  sisJer  I 
Not  ail  so  happy! — We,  who  met  but  now, 
Shall  never  meet  again;  for  Lusignan — 
We  shall  be  orphans  still,  and  want  a  father. 

Zara.  Forbid  it,  heaven! 

Ner.  His  last  sad  hour's  at  ban  J. 
That  flow  of  joy,  which  follow'd  our  discovery. 
Too  stronff  and  sudden  for  his  age's  weakness. 
Wasting  nis  spirits,  dried  the  source  of  life. 
And  nature  yields  him  up  to  time's  de'mand. 
Shall  he  not  die  in  peace  r — Oh  !  let  no  doulit 
Disturb  his  parting  moments  with  distrust ; 
Let  me,  when  I  return  to  close  his  eyes. 
Compose   his  mind's   impatience  too,   and  tell 

him. 
You  are  confirm'd  a  Christian! 

Zara.   Oh!    may   his   soul   enjoy,   in   earth 
-    and  heaven, 
Eternal  rest ;  nor  let  one  thought,  one  sigh, 
One  bold   complaint  of  mine  recall  his  cares ! 
But  you  have  injur'd  me,  who  still  on  doubt. 
W^hat!  am  1  not  your  sister?  and  shall  you 
Refuse  me  credit  ?  You  suppose  me  light ; 
You,   who    should  judge   my  honour  by  your 

own. 


Tell  him,   my  father,   having  conquer'd  twice, 

Condemn'd  him  to  perpetual  chains;  but  I 

Have  set  him  free,   tJiat  I  might  triumph  more.  |  Shall  you  distrust  a  truth  I  dar'd  avow, 

Oras.   The  Christians  gain   an  army  in  his  And  stamp  apostate  on  a  sister's  heart  ? 

name. 

Osman.  I  cannot  fear  a  sound. 

Oras.  But,  sir,  should  Lewis — 

Osman.  Tell  Lewis,  and  the  world,  it  shall 

be  so: 
Zara  proposM  it,  and  my  heart  approves. 
Thy  statesman's  reason  is  too  dull  for  love! 
But   I  talk  on,    and  waste    the  smiling   mo- 
ments. 
For  one  long  hour  I  yet  defer  my  nuptials; 
She  would  employ  it  in  a  conference 


mp  ap< 
Ner.  Ah,  no  not  misconceive  me;  if  I  enM, 

Affection,  not  distrust,  misled  my  fear; 

Your  will  may  be  a  Christian,  yet  not  you; 

There  is  a  sacred  mark,  a  sign  of  faith, 

A   pledge    of  promise,    that   must  firm   you: 

claim, 

W^ash  you  from  guilt,  and  open  heaven  be- 
fore you. 

Swear,  swear  by  all  the  woes  we  all  have  borne. 

By    all   the    martyr'd    saints    who    call    you 

daughter, 
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Tbat  jou  conient,  Uiis  day,   to  seal  our  faitli, 
Bj  that  mTsterious  rite  wnicb  waits  your  call. 

Zjara,  1  swear  by  heayen,.  and  all  ifs  holy 

host. 
Its  saints,  its  martyrs,  its  attesting  angels, 
And  tlie  dread  presence  of  its  living  author. 
To  have  no  £aith  hut  yonrs — to  die  a  Christian! 
Now^  tell  me  what  this  mystic  faith  requires. 

Ner.  To  hate  the  happiness  of  Osman^s  throne, 
And  loye  that  God,  who,  through  his  maze 

of  woes. 
Has  broiwht  us  alK  unhopin^,  thus  together. 
For  me— -I  am  a  soldier,  unmstructed. 
Nor  daring  to  instruct,  though  strong  in  faith : 
But  I  will  bring  the  ambassador  of  neaven. 
To  clear  your  views,  and  lift  you  to  your  God. 
Be  it  your  task  to  gain  admission  for  him* 
But  Wiiere?  from  whom?  Oh  I  thou  immortal 

power! 
Whence  can. we  hop<;  it^  in  this  cursed  seraelio  ? 
Who  is  this  slave  of  Osman  ?  Yes,  this  slave ! 
Does  she  not  boast  the  blood  of  twenty  kin^s? 
Is  not  her  race  the  same  with  that  of  Lewis  ? 
b  she  not  Lusignan*s  unhappy  daughter? 
A  Christian  an£  my  sister?  yet  a  slave, 
A  willing  slave  !  I  dare  not  speak  more  plainly. 

Zara,   Cruel!    go   on — Alas!    you  do   not 

know  me. 
At  once,  a  stranger  to  my  secret  fate, 
l^y  painsy  my  fears,  my  wishes,  and  my  power: 
I  am — I  w^ill  be  Christian — will  receive 
This  hoi  J  priest  with  his  mysterious  blessing; 
I  will  not  do  nor  suffer  aught  unwdrthy 
Mysd(  my  father,  or  my  father's  .race. 
But  fell  me,  nor  be  tender  on  this  point. 
What  punishment  your  Christian  laws  decree, 
For  an  'unliappy  Wretch,  who,  to  herself 
Unknown,  and  all  abandoned  by  the  world, 
Lckstand  enslavM^  has,  in  her  sovereign  master, 
Found  a  protector,  generous  as  great. 
Has  touch*d   his  heart,  and  given  him  all  her 

own? 

Ner*  The  punishment  of  such  a  slave  should  be 
Death  in^  this  world,  and  pain  in  that  to  come. 

Zar€Bm    I  am   that  slave!    Strike  here,    and 

save  my  shame. 

AVr.  Destruction   to  my  hopes!   Can  it  be 


you 


Zara.  It  is !  adorM'  by  Osman,  I  adore  him : 

This  hour  the  nuptial  rites  will  make  us^  one. 

Ner.  What!  marry  Osman  1  Let  the  world 

^  grow  dark, 
That  the  extinguisnd  sun  may  hide  thy  shame ! 
Could  it  be  thus,  it  were  no  crinke  to  kill  thee. 
Zara*  Strike,  strike !    I  love  him !   yes,  by 

heaven,  1  love  him. 
Ner*   Death  is  thy  due;   hut   not  thy,  due 

from  nte: 
Tet,  were  the  honour  of  our  house  no  bar, 
My  father's  fame,  and  the  too  gentle  laws 
Of  that  religion  which  thou  hast  ^isgrac'd ; 
Did  not  the  God  thou  quitVl  hold  back  my  arm ; 
Not  there — I  could  not  there — but  by  my  soul, 
1  would  rush,  desperate,  to  the  sultan*s  breast, 
And  plunge  my  sword  in  his  proud  heai't  who 

damns  tbee^ 
Ohy  shame!  shame!  shame!  at  such  a  time 

this, 

When  Lewis,  that  awak'ner  of  the  worlds 
Beneath  the  liAed  cross  makes  Egypt  pale, 
And  draws  the  svf  ord  of  heaven  to  spread  our 

faith ; 


as 


Now  to  submit  to  see  my  sister  doomed 
A  bosom  slave  to  him  whose  tyrant  heart     • 
But  measures  glory  by  the  Christian's  lAroe. 
Yes,  1  will  dare  acquaint   our  father  with  it 
Departing  Lusignan  may  live  so  lon^ 
As  just  to  hear  thy  shame,  and  die  to%cape  it 
Zara.  Stay,  my  too  angry  brother;   stay, 

perhaps, 
Zara  has  resolution  great  as  thide: 
Tis  cruel  and  unktnd.  Thy  words  are  crimes  i 
My  weakness  but  misfortune.  Dost  thou  suffer  ? 
I  suffer  more.  Oh !  would  to  heaven  this  blood 
Of  twenty  boasted  kings  would  slop  at  once^ 
And  stagnate  in  my  heart!  It  (hen  no  more 
Would  rush  in  boilinff  fevers  through  my  veins, 
And  every  trembling  drop  be  filFd  with  Osman. 
How  has  he  lovM  me ;  bow  has  he  obligM  me ! 
I  owe  thee  to  hinu    What  has  he  not  done. 
To  justify  his  boundless  powV  of  charming  ? 
For  me  he  softens  the  severe  decrees 
Of  his  own  faith ;  and  is  it  just  that  mine 
Should  bid  me  hate  him,  but  because  he  loves 

me? 
No —  I  will  be  a  Christian — ^but  preserve^ 
My  gratitude  as  sacred  as  my  faith; 
If  I  have  death  to  fear  for  Osman's  sakc^ 
It  must  be  from  his  coldness,  not  his  love. 

Ner,  I  must  at  once  condemn  and  pity  theei 
Here  then  begin  performance  of  thy  vow;- 
Here,  in  the  trembling,  horrors  of  thy  soul. 
Promise  thy  king,  thy  father,  and  thy  God, 
Not  to  accomplish  these  detested  nuptials, 
Till  first  the  revVend  priest  has  cleared  your 

eyes, 
Taught  you  to  know,  and  given  you  claim  to 

heaven. 
Promise  me  this. 

Zctra,  So  bless  me,  beaven  {  I  do. 
Go,  hasten  the  good  priest,  I  will  expect  him; 
Bui  first  return;  cheer  my  expiring  father; 
Tell  him  I  am,  and  will  be,  all  he  withes  me: 
Tell  him,  to  give* him  Kfe  'twere  joy  to  die. 
Ner,    I   go.     Farewell,    farewell,    unhappy 

sister!  [Exit. 

Zara*  .1  am  alone; — and  now  be  just,  my 

heart, 
And  tell  me  wilt  thou  dare  betray  thy  God? 
What  am  I?  what  am  I  about  to  her 
Daughter  of  Lusignan,  or  wife  to  Osman  ? 
Am  1  a  lover  most,  or  most  a  Christian  ? 
W^hat  shall  I  do  ?    What  heart  has  strength 

to  beaf 
These    double    weights    of  dnty?-^Help   mtf, 

heaven  ! 
To  thy  hard  Jaws  I  render  up  my  sou] : 
But,  obi   demand  it  back  (  for  now 'tis  Osman -f^ 

Re-enter  08mait< 

Osnum,  Shine  out,^  appear,   be  found,   my 

lovely  Zara! 
Impatient  eyes  attend,  the  rites  expect  thee, 
And  my  devoted  heart  no  longer  brooks 
This  distance  from  its  softener: 
Come,  my  slow  love,  the  ceremonies  wait  thee  | 
Come,   and  begin  from    this   dear   hour  my 

triumph. 
Zara,  Oh,  what  a  wretch  am  I !  OL  grief! 

Oh,  love !  iJside, 

Omnan,  Nay,  JKara^  give  me  thy  hand,  and 

come. 
Zard.  Instruct  me,  heaven! 
What  I  should. say--^as!  I  cannot  speak 

6  ^ 
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Osman.  Away !  this  modest,  sweet,  reluctant 

trifling 
But  doubles  my  desires,  and  thy  own  beauties. 
Zara.  Ah,  me! 
Osman.  Nay,  but  thou  shouldst  not  be  too 

cruel. 
Xara,   I  can  no  longer  bear  it— Oh,   my 

lord — 
Osman.  fib!  What?  whence?  how? 
Zara.  My  lord,  my  sovereign! 
Heayen  knows  this  marriage  would  have  been 

a  bliss 
.Above  my  humble  hopes:  yet,  witness,  love! 
Not   from  the  grandeur  of  your  throne,   that 

bliss, 
fiut.from  the  pride  of  calling  Osman  mine. 
But  as  it  is — ^these  Christians — 

Osman,  Christians!  What! 
How  start  two  images  into  thy  thoughts. 
So  distant,  as  the  Christians  and  my  lore  ? 
Zara,   That   good    old   Christian,    revVend 

Lusignan, 
Now  dying,  ends  his  life  and  woes  together. 
Osman.  W^eU,  let  him  die.    What  has  thy 

heart  to  feel. 
Thus  pressing,  and  thus  tender,  from  the  death 
Of  an   old,  wretched   Christian? — Thank  our 

prophet, 
Thou  art  no  Christian. — Educated  here. 
Thy  happy  youth  was  taught  our  better  faith : 
Sweet  as  thy  pity  shines,  His  now  mistimM. 
What !  though  an  aged  sufTrer  dies  unhappy, 
Why  should  his  foreign  fate  disturb  our  joys  ? 
Zara,  Sir,  if  you  love  me,  and  w^ould  have 

me  think 
That  I  am  truly  dear — 
Osmdn,  Heaven!  if  I  love? 
Zara,  Permit  me — 
Osman,  What? 
Zar€i„  To  desirtf — 
OsnuBn,  Speak  out. 
Zara,  The  nuptial  rites  * 
May  be  deferr'd  till — 

Osman,  W^hat!  Is  that  the  voice 

Of  Zara? 

Zara,  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  his  frown.    [Aside, 

Osman,  Of  Z<'ira !         > 
Zara,  It  is  dreadful  to  my  heart, 
To  give  you  hut  a  seeming  cause  for  anger. 
Paroon  my  grief— alas!  I. cannot  bear  it. 
Thefe  is  a  painful  terror  in  your  eye 
That  pierces  to  my  soul.    Hid  from  your  sight, 
I  go  to  make  a  moment*s  truqe  with  tears. 
And  gather  force  to  speak  of  my  despair; 

\Kxit,  disordered, 
Osman,   I  stand  immoveable  like  senseless 

marble  ; 
Horror  bad  frozen  my  suspended  tongue. 
And  an  astonished  silence  robb*d  my  will 
Of  power  to  tell  her  that  she  sfaockM  my  soul.' 
SpoKC  she  to  me  ?  Sure  I  misunderstood  her. 
C&uld  it  be  me  she  left  ?— W^hat  have  I  seen  ? 

Re-enter  Okasmin. 

Orasmin,  what  a  change  is  here!— She's  gonej 
And  I  permitted  it,  I  know  not  how. 

Oras,  Perhaps  you  but  accuse  the  charming 

fault 
Of  innocence,  too  modest  oft  in  love. 

Osman,  But  why,  and  whence  those  tears? 

those  looks?  that  flight? 
That  grief,  so  strongly  stampM  on  cyery  feature  ? 


If  it  has  been  that  Frenchman—  What  a  thought ! 
How  low,  how  horrid  a  suspicion  that! 
But  tell  nie,  didst  thou  mark 'em  at  their  parting  ? 
Didst  thou  observe  the  language  of  their  eyes  ? 
Hide  nothing  from  me. — Is  my  love  betrayM? 
Tell  me  my    whole    disgrace. — Nay,    if  tiiou 

trerablest, 
I  hear  thy  pitys  speak,  though  thou  art  silent 
Oras,  I  tremble  at  the  pangs  I  see  you  suffer. 
Let  not  your  angry  apprehensions  urge 
Your  faithful  slave  to  irritate  your  anguish. 
I  did,  His  true,  observe  some  parting  tears; 
But  they  were  tears  of  charity  and  grief. 
I  cannot  think  there  was  a  cause  deservinc; 
This  agony  of  passion. 

Osman,  Why,  no — I  thank  thee — 
Orasmin,  thou  art  wise.     It  could  not  be 
That  I  should  stand  exposM  to  such  an  insult. 
Thou  know*st,  had  Zara  meant  me  the  offence. 
She  wants  not  wisdom  to  have  hid  it  better. 
How  rightly    didst    thou    judge! — Zara    shall 

know  it) 
And  thank  thy  honest  service. — After  all, 
Mi^ht  she  not-have  some  cause  for  tears,  which  I 
Claim  no  concern  in —  but  the  griePit  gives  her? 
What  an  unlikely  fear — from  a  poor  slave 
Who  goes  to»morrow,    and,  no  doubt,    'who 

wishes, 
Nay,  who  resolves  to  see  these  climes  no  more. 
bras.  Why  did  you.  sir,  against  our  coun- 

tj'y's  custom. 
Indulge  him  with  a  second  leave  to  come? 
He  said  he  should  return  once  more  to  see  her. 
Osman.   Return!     the  traitor!    he   return* 

Dares  he 
Presume  to  press  a  second  interview? 
W^onld  he  be  seen  again  ?    He  shall  be  seen ; 
But  dead.     Pll  punish  the  audacious  slave. 
To  teach  the  faithless  fair  to  feel  my  anger. 
Be  still,  my  transports;  violence  is  blind: 
I  know  my  heart  at  once  is  fierce  and  we.ik. 
Rather  than  fall 

Beneath  myself,  I  must,  how  dear  soeVr 
It  costs  me,  rise — till  I  look  down  on  Zarn  ! 
Away;  but  mark  me — these  seraglio  doors. 
Against  all  Christians  be  they  henceforth  shut. 
Close  as  the  dark  retreats  of  silent  death. 

[fijriV  Orasmiif. 
W^hat  have  I  done,  just  heaven !    thy  rage  to 

move? 
That   thou  shouldst  sink  me  down  so  low  to 

love?  \ExU. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — Enter  Zara  and  Seuma. 

Set,  Ah,  madam !  how  at  once  I  grieve  3-oiir 

fate. 
And  how  admire  your  virtue !  Heaven  permits. 
And   heaven  will   give  tyou  strength   to   bear 

misfortune ; 
To  break  these  riiains,  so  strong  and  yet  so  dear. 
Zara,   Oh   that   I   could   support    the   fatal 

struggle ! 
Set,  Th'£temal   aids  your  weakness,.  &te9 
'    your  will, 
Directs  your  purpose,   anQ  rewards  your  sor- 
rows. 
Zarch  Never  h^d  wretch  more  cause  to  hope 

he  does. 
Set,  W^hat!  though  you  here  no  more  be- 

hold  your  father: 
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There  is  a  faUier  to  be  fouocl  above. 
Who  can  restore  that  father  to  his  daughter. 
ZtfrA  But  I  bare  planted  paia  in  Osman's 

bosom: 
llo  ]oTes  me,  even  to  death ;  and  I  reward  him 
With  anguish  and  despair.     How  base!    how 

cruel: 
But  I  deserT*d  him  not';  I  should  have  been 
luo  bsppy,  and  the  hand  of  heavM  repeJPd  me. 
SrL  What!  will  you   then  regret   the   glo- 
rious los9 
And  hasard  thus  a  victVy  bravely  won? 

Zara^  InhumaA  victory  ! — thou  dost  not  know 
This  love  so  powVful;  this  sole  joy  of  life; 
Ffais  first  best  hope  of  earthly   happiness,    , 
U  yet  less  powerful  in  my  heart   than    heaven. 
Fo  bim  wDo  made  that  heart  I  offer  it: 
Tfarrc,  there  I  sacrifice  my  bleeding  passion; 
I  pour  befi»re  biro  evVy  e^Uty  tear; 
1  b«*g  him  to  efface  the  fond  impression, 
Vnd  fill  with  his  own  image  all  my  souL 
But,  while  I  weep  and  sign,  repent  and  pray, 
Kemerabrance  bnngs  the  object  of  my  love, 
Vnd  ev^n*  light  illusion  floats  before  bim. 
I  see,  1  Lear  bim,'  and  again  he  charms; 
Fills  my  glad  soul,  and  shines  Hwixt  me    and 

heav*n ! 
Ok,  all  ye  royal  ancestors!  Oh,  father! 
Mother!   You   Christians,   and   the   Christians^ 

God! 
You  who  deprive  me  of  this  genVous  lover ! 
If  you  pemut  me  not  to  \i\^  for  him, 
Let  me  not  live  at  all,  and  I  am  blessM. 

Sci,  Ab!  despair  not; 
Trust  your  eternal  helper,  and  be  happy.       * 
Zara.  VVhy,  what   nas   Osman    done,   that 

he  too  should  not? 
lUs  beaven  90  nobly  IbrmM  bis  heart  to  bate 

it?- 
(ven'rous  and  just,  benefiaont  and  brave, 
NV'ere  be  but  Chrislbn — What  can    man   be 

more? 
I  wisb,~  metbinks,  this  revVend  priest  was  come 
fo  free  me  from .  these   doubts,   which   shake 

my  soul:  , 

\t\.  know^  not  why  I  should  not  dare  to  hope, 
rhat  beav''n,  w^bose  mercy  all  confess  and  feel, 
\^  ill  pardon  and  approve  th*  alliance  wished. 
Ptrrbaps  -it  scats  me  on  the  throne  of  Svria, 
To  tax  my    powV   for  these   good  Christians^ 

comfort. 
Thou  know*st  the  mighty  Saladine,   who  first 
<ioo<{uer*d  this  eihpire  from  my  father's  race, 
NVboy  like  my  Osmftn,  cbarmM  th*   admiring 

world, 
Drew  breath,  though  Syrian,  frtim  a  Christian 

mother. 
SeL  VVhat   mean   you,    madam?    Ah,   you 

do  not  see — 
Z^ra*  Yes,  yes,  I  see  it  all ;  I  am  not  blind : 
I  sec  my  country,  and  my  rape  condemn  me; 
I  see  that,'  spite  of  all,  I  still  love  Osman. 
What  if  I  now  go  throw  me  at  his  feet, 
\iid  tell  bim  there  sincerely  wh^t  I  am? 
Seh  Consider  ^  that  might  cost  your  bro> 

ther's  life, 
Expose  the  Christians,  and  betray  you  all. 
Zjara,  You  do  not  know  the  nolile  heart  of\ 

Osman. 
SeU  1  know  bim  the  protector  of  a  faith. 
Sworn  enemy  to  ours:  the  more  be  loves, 
The  Ic&s  will  be  permit  you  to  profess 


Opinions  which  be  bates.  To*nigbt  the  priest, 
In  private  intit>dttcVl.  attends  you  here ; 
You  proraisM  him  admission. 
Ztwa,  Would  I  bad  not! 
I  promised  too  to  keep  this  fatal  secret; 
My  father's  urg'd  command  rcqutrM  it  of  mr ; 
I  must  obey,  all  dangerous  as  it  is; 
Con^pellM  to  silence,  Osman  is  enrag'd, 
Suspicion  follows,  and  I  lose  his  love. 

Enter  OsikiAN. 

Oswnan,  IVIadam,  there  was  a  time  when  my 

charmed  heart 
Made  it  a  virtue  to  be  lost  in  love; 
When,  without  blushing,  I  indulged  ray  flame, 
And  every  day  ;ttill  maoe  you  dearer  to  me. 
You  taught  mc,  madam,  to  believe  my  love 
Rewarded  and  reluruM;  nor  was  that  hope, 
Metbinks,  too  bold  for  reason.     Emperors 
Who  dioose  to  sigh  dev6ted  at  the  feet 
Of  beauties,  whom  (be  world  conceive   tbeii 

slaves. 
Have  fortune's  claim,. at  least,  to  sure  success: 
But  'twere  profane  to  think  of  power  in  love. 
Dear  as  my  uassion  makes  yob,  I  decline 
Possession  of^ber  charms,  whose   heart's  ano- 
ther's. 
You  will  not  find  me  a  weak,  jealous  Itiver, 
By  coarse  reproaches,  giving  pain  to  you. 
And  shaming   my  6wn   greatness:    wounded 

deeply, 
Yet  shunning  and  disdaining  low  complaint, 
I  come — to  tell  you — 

Zcur€i.  Give  my  trembling  heart 
A  moment's  respite. 

Osman^  Osman,   in   every   trial ,    shall    re- 
member 
That  he  is  emperor.     Whate'cr  I  suffer^ 
Tis  due  to  honour  that  I  give  up  you. 
And  to  my  injur'd  bosom  take  despair. 
Rather  than  shamefully  possess  you  sighing, 
Convinc'd  those  sighs   were   never   meant  for 

mc. 
Go,  madam;    you    are    free — from   Osman's 


are 
pow'r : 
Expect  no  wrongs;  but  see  his  face  no  more. 

Zarcu    At  last  'tis  come — the   fear'd,   the 

murd'ring  moment 
Is  come;  and  I  am  curs'd  hy  earth  and  heaven! 
[Tfiroivs  herself  on  the  Ground. 
If  it  is  true  that  I  am  lo^'d*  no  more ; 
If  you — 

Osman.  It  is  true,  my  fame  requires  it; 
It  is  too  true  that  I  unwilUng  leave  you; 
That  I  at  once  renounce  you  and  adore — 
Zara,  you  weep! 

Zara.  If  I  am  doom'd  to  lose  you! 
If  I  must  wander  o'er  an  empty  'world, 
Unloving  and  unlov'd.     Oh!  yet  do  justice 
To  the  afflicted ;  do  not  wrong  mc  doubly . 
Punish  me,  if  'tis  needful  to  your  peace. 
But  say  not  I  deserv'd  iL 
But,  an !  my  heart  was  never  known  to  Osman. 
May  heav'n,  that  punishes,  for  ever  hate  me. 
If  I  regret  the  loss  of  aught  but  you. 

Osman,  Rise! 
What !  is  it  love  to  force  yourself  to  wound 
The  heart  you  wish  to  gladden?  But  I  find 
Lovers  least  know-  themselves;  for  I  believM' 
That  I  *had  taken  back  the  power  I  gave  you ; 
Yet  see!  you  did  but  weep,  and  have  resum'd 
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Pk*ond  as  I  ani^  I  must  confess  one  wisk 
Evades  my  power — thd  blessing  to  forget  yon. 
Zara,  thy  tears  were  forniM  to  leach  disdain, 
That  soilness  can  disarm  it.    *Tis  decreed, 
I  must  for  ever  love;  but  from  what  cause,    - 
if  thy  consenting  heart  partakes  my  fires, 
Art  thou  reluctant  to  a  blessing  meant  me? 
Speak!  is  it  artifice?    ' 

O !  $pare  the  needless  pains :  art  was  not  made 
For  Zara.    Art,  however  innocent, 
Looks  like  deceiving;  I  abhorr'd  it  ever. 

Zara.  Alas!  I  have  no  art;  not  even  enough 

To  hide  this  love,  and  thi)  distress  you  give  me. 

Osman.  New  riddles !  Speak  with  plainness 

to  my  soul; 
What  canst  thou  mean? 
Zarcu  I  have  no  power  to  speak  it 
Osman.  Is  it  some  secret  dangerous  to  my 

state? 
Is  it  some  Christian  plot  grown  ripe  against  me  ? 
>     Zara,  Lives  there    a  wretch  so  vile   as  to 

'  betray  you? 
Osman  is  blessM  beyond  the  reach  of  fear : 
Fears  and  misfortunes  threaten  only  Zara. 
Osrtian,  Why  threaten  Zara? 
Zara*  Permit  me  at  your  feet. 
Thus  trembling,  to  beseech  a  favour  from  you. 
Osfnan,  A  tavour!  Oh,  you  guide  the  will 

of  Osman. 
Zara,  Afi !  would  to  heaven  our  duties  were 

united:  ^ 

But  this  day, 

But  this  one  sad,  unhappy  day,  permit  me^ 
Alone,  and  far  divided  from  your  eye. 
To  cover  my  distress,  lest  you,  too  tender, 
Should  see   and   share  it*  with  me:  from  to- 
morrow 
I  will  not  have  a  thought  concealM  from  you. 
Osman.  If  it  must  be,  it  must.    Be  pleas-d, 

my  will 
Takes  purpose  from  your  wishes ;  and  consent 
Depenas  not  on  my  choice,  but  your  decree: 
Go;  but  remember  how  he  loves,  who  thus 
Finds  a  delight  in  pain,  because  you  give  it 
Zara,  It  gives  me  more  than  pain  to  make 

you  Bed  it 
Osman.  And  can  you,  Zara,  leave  me  ? 
Zarat  Alas,  my  lord.  \JExit. 

Osman.  It  should  be  yet,  methinks,  too  soon 

to  fly  me; 
Too  soon,  as  yet,  \o  wrong  my  easy  faith. 
"The  more  I  think,  the  less  I  can  conceive 
What  hidden  cause  should  raise  such  strange 

despair ! 
Now,  when  her  hopes  have  wings,  and  every 

wish 
Is  courted  to  be  lively!  When  I  love. 
And  joy  and  empire  press  her  to  their  bosom ; 
To  see  her  eyes  tbroueb  tears  shine  mystic  love ! 
Yet,  was  I  nlamelessr  No — I  was  too  rash; 
I  have  felt  jealousy,  and  spoke  it  to  her; 
I  have  distrusted  her— and  still  she  loves : 
GenVous  atonement  that  I — I  remark^, 
£v'n  while  she  wept,  her  soul  a  thousand  times 
Sprung  to  her  lips,  and  long'd  to  leap  to  mine, 
with  nonest,  ardent  utlVance  of  her  \oye,^ 
Who  can  possess  a  heart  so  low,  so  base^ 

T9  look  such  tenderness,  and  yet  have  none? 

« 

Enter  Mblidor,  vpiih  Orasmik? 

Mei,  This  letter,  great  disposer  of  the  world! 
Address*d  to  Zara,  and  in  private  brought, 


Yotir  faithful  guards  this  moment  intercepted. 
And  humbly  offer  to  your  sovereign  eye. 
Osman*    Come    nearer  —  give  it   me — To 

Zara! — Rise; 
Bring  it  with  speed.  Shame  on  your  flatt'rin^ 

distance ! 
\Advanct:Sf  and  snatclies  the  Letterm 
Be  honest,  and  approach  me  like  a  subject 
W^ho  serves  the  prince,  yet  not  forgets  the 

man. 
MeL   One    of  the   Christian   slaves,   whom 

late  your  bounty 
Released,  from  bondage,  sought  with  heedful 

guile, 
UnnoticM  to  deliver  it     DiscoverVI, 
He  waits  in  chains  his  doom  from  your  decree. 
Osman,  Leave  me.  {Exit Melidor'\  I  tremble, 

as  if  something  fatal 
Were  meant  me  from  this  letter.      Should  I 

read  it?    • 
Oras,   Who   knows  but   it  contains  some 

happy  truth, 
That  may  remove  all  doubts,  and   calm  your 

heart? 
Osman*  Be  as  Hwill,  it  shall  be  read. 

[Opens  the  Letter. 
Fate,  be  thy  call  obeyed. — Orasmin,  mark — 
f leil !   tortures !   deatn  !   and  woman ! — Wliat, 

Orasmin, 
Are  we  awake? — Heard^st  thou? — Can  this  be 

Zara? 
Oraf,  W^ould  I  had  lost  all  sense !  for  what 

I  heard 
Has  coverM  my  afflicted  heart  with  horror." 
Osman.  Thou  seest  how  I  am  treated. 
Oras.  Monstrous  treason  ! 
To  an  affront  like  this  you  cannot,  must  not. 
Remain  insensible.     You,  who  but  now, 
From  the  most  s,ligbt  suspicion,  felt  such  pain, 
Must,  in  the  horrop  of  so  black  a  guilt, 
Find  an  effectual  cure,  and  banish  love. 

Osman,  Seek  her  this  instant — go,  Orasmin, 

fly! 
Show  her  this  letter :  bid  her  read  and  tremble  i 
Then,  in  the  rising  horrors  of  her  guilt, 
Stab  her  unfaithful  breast,  and  4et  her  die. 
Say,    while   thou    strik*st  —  Stay,   slay,   return 

and  pity  me. 
Would  I  were  dead ! 

Would  I  had  died,  unconstrious  of  this  shaine  1 
Oras.  Never  ^id  prince   receive   so   bold    a 

wrong.         , 
Osman.     See    here    detected    this    infernal 

secret ! 
This   fountain    of  her  tears,   which  my  weak 

Jjeart  .    . 

Mistook  for  marks  of  tenderness  and  pain ! 
Why !  what  a  reach   has  woman  to  aeceive ! 
Under  how  fine  a  veil  of  grief  and  fear 
Did  she  propose  retirement  till  to-morrowl 
And  I,  bliocl  dotard!  gave  the  fooPs   consent, 
SoothM  her,  and  suffered  her  to  go ! — She  parted. 
Dissolved  in  tears;  and  paiied  to   betray   mc! 
Oras.  Could  you,  my  gracious   lordf!   for- 
give ray  seal. 
You  would -T- 

Osman,  I  know  it«— thou  art  right — FU  see 

her;  • 

Y\\  tax  her  in  thy  presence;  FlI  upbraid  her; 
ril  let  her  learn — Go— find,  and  bring  her  tome. 
Oras.    Believe   me,  sir,  your  thriBat*niBg9, 

youp  complaints, 


[Act  V.  ScEHB  1.]  ZARA, 

What  will  they  all  produce  but  Zara*f  tears, 
To  quench  this  fancied  anger  ?  Your  lost  heart, 
Seduc'd  against  itself,  will  search  hut  reasons 
To  justify  the  guilt  which  gives  it  pain: 
Rather  conceal  from  Zara  tbis  discovery; 
And  let  some  trusty  slave  convey  the  letter, 
Re-closVl    to   her   own  hand:   toen  shall  you 

learn. 
Spite  of  hei  frauds,  disguise,  and  artifice, 
Im  firmness,  or  abasement  of  her  soul. 
Oman.  Thy   counsel   charms  me!    'Well 

about  it  now. 
Here,  take  this  fatal  letter;  choose  a  slaTe 
Whom  yet  she  nei^er  saw,  and  who  retaip/ 
His  tried  fidelity— dispatch---he  gone. 

\Exit  Orasmin, 
Now  whither  shall  I  turn  my  eyes  and  steps 
The  surest  way  to  shun  her,  and  give  time 
For  this  discovering  trial  ? — Heaven  fshe^s  here ! 

Re-enter  Zara. 

Soy  madam!  fortune  will  befriend  my  cause, 
And  fire*  me  from  your  fettei^s.< — You  are  met 
Most  aptly,  to  dispel  a  new-ris*n  doubt. 
That  claims  the  finest  of  your  arts  to  gloss  it 
Unhappy  each  by  other,  it  is  time 
To  enJ  our  mutual  pain,   that  both  may  rest 
You  want  not  generosity,  but  love;-. 
My  pride  forgotten,  my  obtruded  throne, 
My  ravours,  cares,  respect,  and  tendemesf. 
Touching  your  gratitude,  provoked  regard; 
Tillf  by  a  length  of  benefits  bestegM,  * 

Your  heart  supmitted,  and  you  thought  *twas 

love : 
But  you  'deceivM  yourself,  and  ikijurM  me« 
There  is,  Tm  told,  an  object  more  deserving 
Your  loye  than    Osman :   I  .would  know  his 

name. 
Be  just,  nor  trifle  with  my  anger:  tell  me 
Now,  while  eKpiring  pity  struggles  faint ; 
While  I  have  yet,  perhaps,  the  power  to  pardon. 
Give  up  the  hold  invader  of  my  claim. 
And  let  him  die  to  save  thee.  Thou  art  knovm. 
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Think  and  resolve.      While  I  yet  speak,  re- 
nounce him; 
While  yet  the  thunder  rolls  suspended,  stay 

it; 

Let  thy  Toice  charm  me,  and  recall  my  soul, 

lliat  turns  averse,  and  dwells  no  more  on  Zara. 

Zafa,  Can  it  be  Osmau  speaks,  and  speaks 

to  Zara? 
Lram,  cruel!  learn  that  this  afflicted  heart. 
This  heart  which  heaven  delights  to  prove  by 

tortures. 
Did  it  not  love,  has  pride  and  power  to  shun 

you. 
I  know^  not  whether  heaTen,  that  frowns  upon 

liie, 
Has  destniM  my  unhappy  days  for  yours ; 
But,  be  my  &tc  or  bless  d  or  curst,  I  swear, 
By  bonovr,  dearer  ev^n  than  life  or  love. 
Could  Zara  be  hnt  misfress  of  herself, 
She  ^wonld  wtth   cold  regard  look  down  on 

kiags, 
And,  yon  alone  eseepled,  fly  *eln  alL 
And  to  this  sacred  truth,  attasting  heaven! 
I  call  thy  drea Aul  notice  !—lf  my  heart 
Deserves  reproach,  Vs  for,   hut   not   from, 

Osman. 
OMmam*  %Vha^  does  she  yet  presume  to 

swear  sincenty? 
Ok,  boMatii  rf  wMmhmg  per|ury! 


Had  I  not  seen,  had  I  not  read,  such  proof 
Of  her  light  falsehood  as  eitinguishM  *douhty 
1  could  not  be  a  man,  and  not  believe  her. 
Zara.  Alas,  ray  lord!  what  cruel  fears  have 

seizM  you? 
What  harsh,   mysterious  words  were  those  I 

heard  ? 
'  OsFnan.    What  fears    should   Osman  feel, 

since  Zara  loves  him? 
Zara,  I  cannot  live,   and   answer  to  your 

voice 
In  that  reproachful  lone;  your  angry  eye 
Trembles  with  fury  while  you  talk  of  loye. 
Osman.  iSince  Zara  loves  him ! 
Zara.  Is  it  possible 
Osman  should  disbelieve  it? — Again,  again 
Your  late  repented  violence  returns. 
Alas!  what  killing  frowns  you  dart  Against  me! 
Can  it  be  kind,  can  it  be  just  to  doubt  me? 
Osnutn.  tiol  I  can  doubt  no  longer. — Ybu 

may  retire.         [JExit  ZarOm 

Re-enter  Orasmin. 

Orasmin,  she's  perfidiqus,  even  beyond 
Uer  sex*s  undiscoverM  power  of  seeming. 
Say,   hast  thou   ctiosen    a  slave? — Is  he  in- 
structed ? 
Haste  to  detect  her  vileness  and  my  wrongs. 
Oras.  Punctually  I  have  obeyM  your  whole 

command : 
But  haye  you   arm'cl,  my  lord,  youop  in)urM 

heart, 
With  coldness  and  indifference?  Can  you  hear, 
All  painless  and  unmovM,  the  false  one^  shame? 
Osman.  Orasmin,   I  adore   her  more  than 

ever. 
Oras,   My  lord !    my .  emperor !    forbid   it^ 

heaven! 
Osman.  I  have  discerbM  a  gleam  of  distant 

hope. 
Now  hear  me  with  attention. — Soon  as  night 
Has   thrown  her  welcome  shadows    o^er  Uie 

palace ; 

When  this  Nerestan,  this  ungrateful  Christian, 
Shall  lurk  in  expectation  near  our  walls. 
Be  watchful  that^our  guards  surprise  and  seise 

him; 
Then,  hound  in  fetters  and   oVrwhelmM  with 

shame, 
Conduct  the  daring  traitor  to  my  presence: 
But,  above  all,  be  sure  you  hurt  not  Zara; 
Mindful  to  what  supreme  excess  I  love. 

[Exif  Orasmin^ 
On  this  last  trial  all  my  hopes  depend. 
Prophet,  for  once  thy  kind  assistance  lend. 
Dispel  the  doubts  that  rack  my  anxious  breast : 
If  Zara's  innocent,  thy  Osman  s  blessed.  ^ExiL 

ACT  V. 
ScBRS  L-^Knier  Zaka  and  6blima.' 

Zara,  Sooth  me  no  longer  with  this  yain 

desire ) 
To  a  reduse  like  me,  who  dares  bencefordi 
Presume  admission! — ^The  seraglio  is  shut; 
BarrM  and  impassable,  as  death  to  time!* 
My  brother  ne  er  must  hope  to  see  me  more.*— 
How  now!    what  unknown  slave   accosts  uii 

here?  # 

Enter  Mxudob* 

JM  Th\»  letter,  trusted  to  my  handa,  ra^ 

ceive. 
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in  secret  wilncss  I  aia  wholly  yours. 

}[Zara  reads  the  Letier. 
SeL  Thou  everlasting  Ruler  of  the  world ! 
Shed  thy  wishM  mercy  on  our  hopeless  tears ; 
Redeem  lis  from  the  hands  of  hated  infidels, 
And  save  my  princess  from  the  breast  of  Osman» 

[Aside, 
Zmto,  1    wish,   my   friend,   the   comfort  of 

your,  counsel. 
SeL  Retire — you  shall  he  calPd — wait  near 

— go,  leave  us. 

\ExU  llfeUdor, 
Zara,  Read  this,  and  tell  me  what  I  ought 

to  answer: 
For  I  would  gladly  hear  my  brother's  voice. 
SeL  Say  rather  you  would   hear  the  voice 

of  heaven. 
Tis  not  your  brother  calls  you,  but  your  God. 
Zartu  I  know  it,  nor  resist  his  awful  will; 
Thou  know^st  that  I  have  bound  my   soul   by 

oath; 
But  can  I,  ought  I,  to  engage  myself. 
My  brother,  and  the  Christians,  in  this  danger  ? 
Seh  *Tis  not  their  danger  that 'alarms  your 

fears ; ' 
Your  love  speaks  loudest  to  your  shrinking  souL 
This  tiger,  savage  ,in  his  tenderness, 
•     Courts   with   contempt,   and  threatens  amidst 

softness; 
Yet  cannot  your  neglected  heart  efface 
His  faVcdf  fiJL*d  impression! 

Zara,  What  reproach 
Can  I  with  justice  make  him?— *I  indeed 
Have  givtn  him  cause  to  hate  me! 
Was  not  his  throne,  was  not  his  temple  ready  ? 
Did  he  not  court  his  slave  to  he  a  queen. 
And  have  not  I  dedinM  it? — I  who  ought 
To  tremble,  conscious  of  affronted  power ! 
Have  not  I  triumphed  T)*er  his  pride  and  love  ? 
Seen  him  submit  his  own  high  will  to   mine, 
And  sacrifice  his  wishes  to  my  weakness? 
SeL  Talk  we  no  more  of  this  unhappy  pas^ 

sion: 
What  resolution  will  your. virtue  take? 
Zara,   All  things  combine  to   sink  me   to 

despair: 
From  the  seraglio  death  alone  will  free  me. 
I  long  to  see  the  Christians*  happy  climes; 
Yet  in  the  moment  while  I  form  that  prayer, 
I  sigh  a  sbcret  wish  to  languish  here. 
iiow  sad  a  stale  is  mine!  my  restless  soul 
All  ignorant  what  to  do,  or  what  to  wish: 
My  oiily  perfect  sense  is  that  of  pain. 
On,  guardian  heaven!  protect  my  brother's  life, 
For  I  VfvW  meet  him,  and  fulfil  his  prayer: 
Then,  when  from  Solyma's  unfriendly  walls, 
His  absence  sli^ll  unbind  his  sister's  tongue, 
Osman  shall  learn  the  secret  of  my  birth. 
My  faith  unshaken,  and  my  deathless  love; 
He  will  approve  my  choice,  and  pity  me: 
I'll  send  my  brother  word  be  may  expect  mc. 
Call  in  the  faithful  slave.     God  of  my  fathers ! 

[ExU  Selima, 
Let  thy  hand  save  me,  and  thy  will  direct. 

• 

Re-enter  Melidor,  tvith  Selima. 

^    Go — tell  the  Christian  who  intrusted  tbee, 
That  Zara^s  heart  19  (ix^d^  nor  shrinks  at  danger; 
And  that  my  'ithful  friend  will,   at  the  hour, 
Expect  and  introduce  him  to  his  wish. 
Away^tfae  sultan  comes;  he  mast  not  find  us. 

[Exetuil  Zarn  and  Selima, 


ZARA  [Act  V. 

Enter  Osman  ttnd  Orasmin. 
Osmtin,  Swifter,  ye   hours,   move   on ;  my 

fury  glows 
Impatient,  and  would  push  the  wheels  of  tini(*. 
How  now?  What  message   dost  thou  bring? 

Speak  boldly. 
What  answer  gave  she  to  the  letter  sent  her? 
MeL  She  blush'd,  and  trembled,    and    grew 

pale,  and  paus'd;     * 
Then  blush'd,  and  read  it,  and  again  grew  pali:; 
And  wept, 'and  smil'd,  and  doubted,    and   re- 

solv'd : 
For  after  all  this  race  of  varied  passions, 
When  she  had  sent  me   out,   and    call'd   nic 

back. 
Tell,  him  (she  cried)  who  has  intrusted  tbee, 
That  Zara's  heart  is  fix'd,  nor  shrinks  at  danger; 
And  that  my  faithful  friend  will,  at  the   hour, 
Expect  and  introduce  him  to  his  wish. 

Osman.  Enough;  be  gone!   I  have   no    ear 

for  more.  fTo  the  Slave, 
Leave  me,  thou  too,  Orasmin.  Leave  mc,  liie. 
For  ev'ry  mprtal  aspect  moves  my  hate: 


[To  Orasmin, 
Leavie  me  to  my  distraction,  [Exit  Orasrnin, 
Who  am  I?  fleav'n!  Who  am  1?  W^hal  re- 
solve I? 
Zdra!  Nerestan!  sound  these  words  like  names 
Decreed  to  join?  Why  pause  I?  Perish  Zara — 

W^ould  I  'could  tear  her  image  from  my  heart. 

« 

Re-enter  Orasmin. 

Orasmin !  Friend !  return,  I  cannot  bear 
This  absence  from   Chy    reason :  'twas  unkind, 
'T was  cruel  to  obey  me,  thus  distrcss'd. 
And  wanting  power  to  think,  when  I  had  lost 

thee. 
How  goes  the  hour?  Has  he  appeared,  this  rival  ? 
Perish  the  shameful  sound.    Ibis  villain  Chris- 
tian ! 
Has  he  appear'd  below? 

Oras,  Silent  and  dark 
Th'  unbreatbing  world  is  hiish'd,  as  if  it  heard 
And  listcn'd  to  your  sorrows. 

Osman.  Oh,  treach'rous  night ! 
Thou  lend'st  tliy  ready  veil  to  ev'ry  treason. 
And  teeming  mischiefs  thrive  beneath  thy  shade. 
Hark!  Heard'st  tbou  nothing? 

Oras,  My  lord. 

Osman,  A  voice,  like  dying  groans! 

Oras,  I  listen,  but  can  hear  nothing. 

Osman,  Again  !  look  out — he  comes — 

Oras,  Nor  tread  of  mortal  foot,  nor    voici* 

I  hear: 
The  still  seraglio  lies,  profoundly  plung'd. 
In  death-like  silence!  nothing  stirs. — The  aii 
Is  coft,  as  infant  sleep,  no  breathing  wing 
Steals  tlirough  the  shadows  to  awaken  night. 

Osman,    Horrors   a    thousand   times   nioro 

dark  than  these, 
Benight  my  sufTring   soul.       Thou  dost    not 

kuo>^ 
To  what  cxcciss  of  tenderness  I  lov'd  her: 
I  knew  no  happiness  but  what  she   gave    tuc. 
Nor  could  have  felt  a  mis'ry  but  for  her! 
Pity  this  weakness*— mine  are  tears,  Orasniiu, 
That  fall  not  oft,  nor  lightly. 

Oras,  Tears!  Oh,  heaven! 
Oh,  my  unhappy  lord !  I  tremble  for  ^ou — 

Osman*  l^Q — tremble  at  ray  fufTcsriiigSy    at 

ray  love; 
At  my  revenge  too,  tremble— for  'tis  due, 


SCMSE  l.j 

And  wUl  not  he  deluded. 
Oras.  Hark!  I  bear 


ZAKA. 
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wall ! 


1  he  steps  of  meo  along  the  nelgbbVing 
Osrnan.  Fly!  &eize  bun!  His Nercstan!  Walt 

no  chains, 
But  drag  him  down  to  my  impatient  eye. 

[Ejcii  Orits. 

Enter  Zara  tmd  Selima,  in  tfie  dark, 

/jiwa.  \Vbere  art  thou,   Selima  ?   Give   mc 

thy  band* 
It  is  so  dark,  I  tremble  as  I  step, 
^^  itb  fears  and  starlings,  never  felt  till  now ! 
Oxman.  Damnation!  tis  her  voice  !•  the  well- 
known  sound 
rhat  has  so  often  charmed  me  into   Baseness! 

{Uraws  a  Dagger. 
l(<>Tenge,  stand  firm,  and  miercept  bis  wishes ! 
RpTenge!  On  whom?   No   matter:    earth  and 

heaven 
Would  blush,  should   I  forbear:   now,   Zara, 

now  !      \I)rops  the  Dagger, 
I  must  not,  cannot  strike,  the  starting  steel, 
\  nxvilling,  flies. my  hand,  and  shuns  to  wound 

her. 
Zara.  This  is  the  private  path ;  come  near- 


er, lead  mc. 


Are  we  not  noticed,  think*st  thou? 

SrL  Fear  not,  madam; 
ll  cannot  uoay  be  long,  ere  we  shall  meet  him. 
Osmait.  That  word  has  given  me  back  my 

ebbing  rage. 

[^Rrcoi>ers  the  Dagger, 
Zara,  I  walk  in  terror^  and  my  heart  fore- 
bodes. 
Who*  there?  Nerestan!    Is  it  you?   O   'wel- 

come  — 
Osman.     \jStabs  her,^   This   to   thy    heart. 

*Tis  not  the  traitor  meets  thee, 

Tts  ibe  HetrayM,   who  writes  it  in  thy  blood. 

Zara.     Oh,   gracious    heaven!    receive    my 

parting  soul, 
\nd  take  thy  trembling  servant  to  thy  mercy. 

[Dies, 
Osntan.     Soul!    then   revenge   has    reacbM 

thee.     I  will  now 
Haste  from  this  fatal  place:  I  cannot  leave  her! 
Whom  did  1  strike?  Was  this  the  act  of  love? 
Sn.iilow  me, tcarth!  She's  silent!  Zara^s  dead! 
\'id  should  I  live  to  sec  returning  day, 
Tuill  show  mc  but  her  blood!   show  me  left 

,    .  joyless,      ... 

In  a  wide,  empty  world,  with  nothing  round 

me. 
Bat  penitence  and  pain:  and  yet  Hwas  jusL 
Hark!  Destiny  has  sent  her  lover  to  me. 
To  fill  my  vengeance,  and  restore  my  joy. 

Re-enter  Orasmin,  with  Nerestan. 

Approach,  thou  wretch !  thou  more  than  cursM ! 

come  near ! 
rbou  -who,  in  gratitude  for  freedom  gainVl, 
Hast  giv*n  me  miseries  beyond  thy  own ! 
Thou  heart  of  hero  with  a  traitor^s  soul ! 
\re  my  commands  obeyM? 

Oras.  All  is  prepared.    . 

Osman,  Thy  wanton   eyes   look  round  In 

search  of  her 
Wtiose  love,  descending  to  a  slave  like  thee,' 
P'rom  my  dishonoured  hai^d  received  her  doom. 
♦Sfe!  where  she  lies — 

Ser,  Qhf  falaiff  r9«h  mistake ! 


Osman,  Dost  thou  behold  her,  slave? 

Ner.  Unhappy  .sister!  '    *    . 

Osman,  Sister!    Didst   thou   say   sister?    If 

thou  didst, 
Bless  me  with  deafness,  heaven! 

Ner,  Tyrant!  I  did. 
She  was  my  sister.     All  that  now  is  lefl  thee, 
Dispatch — (rom  my  distracted  heart  drain  next 
The  remnant  of  the  royal  Christian  blood! 
Old  Lusignan,  expiring  in  my  arms. 
Sent  his  too  wretched  son,  with  his  last  bless- 

To  his  now  murder d  daughter! 
Would  1  had  seen  the  bleeding  innocent! 
I  would  have  livM  to  speak  to  ber  in  death; 
Would  have  awakenM-  in  ber  languid  heart 
A  livelier  sense  of  her  abandon*d  God ; 
That  God,  who  lefl  by  her,  forsook  her  too. 
And  gave  the  poor  lost  sufferer  to  thy  rage. 

Osnuzn,  Thy   sister!   Lusignan   ber   father! 

Selima! 
Can  this  be  true?    and   have   I  wrongM   thee, 

Zara? 

Sel,-Thy  love  was  all  the  cipud   Hwixt    her 

and  heaven! 

Osman,   fie   dumb !   for   thou   art  base,  to 

add  distraction 
To  my  already  more  than  bleeding  heart. 
And  was  thy  love  sincere?  What  then  remains? 

Ner,  Why  should  a  tyrant  hesitate  on  mur- 
der! 
There  now^  remains  but  mine  of  all  the  blood, 
Which  through  thy   father's   cruel   reign   and 

thine. 
Has  n6ver  ceasM  to  stream  on  Syrians  sands. 
Restore  a  wretch  to  his  unhappy  race; 
Nor  hope  that  torments,  after  such  a  scene. 
Can  force  one  feeble  groan  to  feast  thy  anger. 
I  waste  my  fruitless  words  in  empty  air; 
The  tyrant,  o*er  the  bleeding  wound  he  made. 
Hangs  his  unmoving  eye,  and  heeds  not  me. 

Osman,  Oh,  Zara ! 

Oras,  Alas,  my  lord,  return !  Whither  would 

grief 
Transport  your  gcnVous  heart?  This  Christian  • 

dog  — 

Osman.  Take  off  bis  fetters,  and  observe 
.  my  will ;  - 
Tobim  and  all  his  friends,  give  instant  li]>crty: 
Pour  a  profusion  of  the  richest  gifts 
On  these  unbapp}' (Christians;  and  when  heaped 
With  varyM  benefits,  and  cbargM  with  riches. 
Give  *em  safe  conduct  to  the  nearest  port. 

Oras.  But,  sir  — 

Osman,  Reply  not,  but  obey. 
Fly — nor  dispute  thy  master's  last  command. 
Thy  prince,  who  orders ~ and  thy  friend,  who 


I 


oves 


th 


ee 


Go  —  lose, no  time — farewell  —  be  gone — and. 


th 


ou 


Unhappy  warrior — yet  less  lost  than  I — 
Haste  from  our  bloody  land,  and  to  thy  own 
Convey  this  poor  pale  object  of  my  rage. 
Thy  king,  and   all   his  Christians,    when    they 

bear 
Thy  miseries,  shall  mourn  'em  with  their  tears ; 
But,   if  tliou   tell'st  ''em   mine,  and  lell'st  'em 

truly, 
They  who  shall  hate  my  crime,  shall  pity  me. 
Take  too,  this  poniard   with   thee,   which   my 

hand 
Has  stain'd  with  blood  far  dearer  than  my  own ; 
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TcII  Vol— with  this  I  rourderM  her  I  IotM; 
The  noblest  and-  most   yirtuoUs  among  wo- 


men 


The  soul  of  innocence,  and  pride  of  tri^th : 
Tell  *em  I  laid  my  empire  at  her  feet: 
Tell  *em  I  plungM  my  daeger  in  her  blood : 
Tell  *em  I  so  adorM— and  thus  revengM  her. 

[Siaits  himself. 


[Act  L 

Reverence  this  heroy  and  conduct  him  safe. 

[jDies, 
Ner.  Direct  me,  great  inspirer  of  the  soul  I 
How  I  should  act,  now  judgtf  in  this  distress! 
Amazing  grandeur!  and  detested  rage! 
Ev*n  I,  amidst  my  tears,  admire  this  foe, 
And  mourn   his  death,  who  livM  to  gire  me 

woe.  [Curtain  /alls. 


HOME. 

'Joair  Horn,  ■  natWe  of  Scotland,  bom  in  tbe  Tictaitr  of  Aneraoi,  la  Roxlorgtliiro,  in  tjti,  aflcr  tlie  ttnul  eonnt 
of  edacation  for  tho  church,  waa  ordained  and  indncted  lo  the  liTing  of  AthelcUncUird,  and  waaUie  •nceeeaorof  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Blair,  author  of  T%t  Grave.      In  the  rebellion  of  1745    he  took  up  arms  in  defence  of    the   existing  gOTermnenl* 
He  waa  present  at   the  battle  of  Falkirk;    where   he   waa  taken   prisoner,    and,   with  fite   or   six  other  gentlemen, 
weapod  fron^   the  castle  of  Down.     After  the    rebellion    he   resttmcd   the   duties   nf  his  -profession.     Having   a   na- 
tural inclination   for  the    Belles   I,cttros,    which   he  had    eultnrated    with  some   care;    he  wrote  his  tragedy  m  Dong* 
Ins,    and    presented  it  to   the  managers  of  tlie  Edinburgh  Theatre.    Its   reception   will    bo    easily  imagued  from  the 
following   anecdote.     During   the   representation    a  yoong    and   sanguine   Scotchman,   in  the  pit,    transported  with  de- 
light and  enthustaaia«  cried  out  on  a  sudden  with  an  air  of  triumph,    *'Weci  lods ;  hwar's  ycef  Wollt  Shokspeer  non !" 
(where  is  yonr  William  Shakspeare  now).     The  antlior  being  a  clergyman,    the  resentment   of  the  elders   of  the  kirk, 
•nd  many  other  aealous  members* .of  that  sect  was  inBamed,  not  only  against  htm,    but  the  performers  also ;    on  whom, 
together  with  him,    they  freelyr  denounced  their  anathemas  in  pamphlets  and  public  papers.      The  latter  indeed  it  was 
out  of  their  power  greatly  to  injure ;  but  their  rod  waa  near  falling  rerj  heavy  on  toe  author,  whom  the  assembly  re- 
pudiated,  and  cnt  off  from  his  preferments.      In    Kngland,    however,    he   had    the   food  fortune  to   meet  with   friends, 
■ad  being  through  the  interest  of  the  Earl   of  Bale   and  some   other  persons  of  distinction,   recommended  to  the  notice 
of  his   present  majeaty,    then   Prinoe   of  Wales,   his  Royal  Highness  waa  pleased  to  bestow  a  pension  on  him  ;    thus, 
sheltering  him  nnder  nia   own  patronage,    he  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  either  bigotry,   envr,    or  malevolence  to  bhst 
bis  lanrels.    Mr    Home  afterwards  pursued  his  poetical  efforts,  and  produced  more  dramatic  picres,  which  were  brought 
on   the   stage   in  London;     but   Douglas  must  always  stand  as  his  master-piece  in  dramatic  writing.       He    never    after- 
wards resumed  his  clerical  profession,   which    he  had  abandimed  in  1787$    ^u^    enjoyed   a   place    under   govemmoBt  in 
Scotland.    Mr*  Home,  always  the  friend  and  patron  of  merit,  as  far  as  his  circumstances  would  admit,  was  the  means  of 
bringing  the  celebrated  poems  of  Ossian  to  lighL     While  Macpherson  was  schoolmaster   of  Ruthven  in  Badenoch,    he 
cMcupied  his  leisure  hoars  in  collecting,  from   the  native,  but  illiterate  bards  of  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  fragments  of 
Uiese  inimitable  poenu ;   a  few  of  them  he  translated,    and  inserted  in  a  weeklr  'Miscellany,   then   publishing  at  Edin- 
burgh.    The  beauty  of  these   pieeof   soon  attracted   the  notice  of  Mr.  Home,    Dr.  Robertson    and  Dr.  Blair;   and  tbej 
resolved   to    sent   Iffscphcrson  on   a  lonrney  all  oyer  the  Highlands,  at  their  expenee,  tu  collect  the  originals  of  those 

foems,    which  have  aince  been  a  aab)ect  of  so  much  cotftrorers/.      Mr.  Home  died  at  Manchesttr-honse  Uttt  Kdin- 
urgh*  Sept.  the  4tb  ibc8« 
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Tbxs  piece  waa  first  prodneed  at  Edinbnrgh,  1756 ;  and  the  success  it  met  with,  induced  onr  author  to  offer  it  to 
tbe  London  managers;  wiiere,  notwithstanding  sU  the  inBucnee  exerted  in  its  favour,  it  was  refused  by  Oarrick.  Mr. 
Rieh^  however,  acce|»ted  it,  and  it  was  acted  Uie  first  time  at  Corent-gafden,  March  the  i4th  1767;  where  its  real  worth 
soon  placed  it  out  of  the  reach  of  critical  censure.  The  plot  was  suggested  by  the  pathetical  old  Scotch  bailed  of  Gil 
(or  OhUd)  Morriett  reprinted  in  the  third  volume  of  Percy's  Rclique*  of  jincient  Poetry,  and  it  is  founded^  on  the 
quarrels  of  the  families  of  Douglas  aiid  other  of  the  Scots  clsns,  '  This  tragedy  has  a  great  deal  of  pathos  in  it,  some 
nf  the  narratives  are  plessiagly  affecting,  end  the  descriptions  poetically  beautiful.  On  its  first  appearance  Hume  gave 
his  opinion,  that  is  wes  one  of  the  most  interesting  end  patheCie  pieces  ever  exhihited  in  any  thcstre.  He  declared, 
that  the  author  possessed  the  true  theatric  genius  of  Shakspeare  and  Otway ;  but '  we  must  remember,  that  the  author 
Was  a  Scotdfaman,  Lonseqnenllj  snch  extravsgant  praise  requires  no  comment.  Gray  however  had  so  high  an  opinion 
of  thU  first  drama  of  Ms.  Home,  that  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  1757,  he  says,  ■' I  am  greatly  stmck'-wiUi  the  tragedy 
of  Dougtae,  though  it  has  infinite  fanlls:  the  author  seems  to  have  retrieved  the  true  Isngnage  of  the  Stage,  which  had 
bean  lost  for  thvse  hundred  years;  and  there  is  one  scene  (between'  Matilda  and  the  Old  Peasant)  so  masterly,  that  it 
strikes  me  blind  lo  all  the  defects  in  the  world."  To  this-  opinion  every  reader  of  taste  will  reacUIj  subscribe.  John- 
aoa  blames  Mr«  Gray  for  concluding  his  celebrated  ode  wilh  suicide ;  a  circnmstanee  borrowed  perhaps  from  Dougias, 
in  which  lady  Randolph,  otherwise  a  blameless  character,  precipiutes  herself,  like  the  Bard,  from  a  cliff,  into  eternity. 


FORVAt. 

LORD  RANDOLPH. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

GLRlfALVON.      I   DONALD.  |    SKRTANt. 

8TRANGRR.  I    OFFICXR.  PRISONKR. 


LADY    RANOOLPR.r 
ANNA. 


ACTL 

ScsNE  L — The  Court  of  a  CtuUe,  surrounded 

Ofith  ff^ood^. 

Enter  Lady  Randolph.  ' 

Lady  R.    Ym  woods  and  wilds,  whos^  nie- 

lancholy  gloom 
Accords  widi  my  souPs  sadness,  and  draws  Ibrth 
The  Toice  of  sorrow  from  my  bursting  heart, 
Farewell  awhile:  I  will  not  leaTO  you  long; 
For  in  your  shades  I  deem  aome  spirit  dwells, 
Who  lifom  the  chiding  stream^  or  groaning  oal^ 


Still  hears  and  answers  to  Matilda*s  moan. 
Oh,  Douglas!  Douglas!  if  departed  gbosb         | 
Are  cW  permitted  to  review  this  world. 
Within  tlie  circle  of  that  wood  thou  art. 
And  with  tbe  passion  of  immortals  bear^sl 
My  lamentation:  bear^st  thy  wretched  wife 
VVeep  for  her  husband  slain,   her  infant  lost. 
My  brother's  timeless  death  I  seem  to  raoum, 
who  perishM  with  thee  on  this  fatal  day. 
But  Randolph  comet,  whom  fate  has   made 

my  lord, 
To  chide  my  anguish,  and  defraud  the  dead. 


SCEWE  1.] 
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Enter  Lord  Raitdouph. 
Lord  IL  Again  these  weeds   of  woe  \  say, 

dost  tbou  well 
To  feed  a  passion  which  consumes  thy  life? 
The  liTing  claim  some  duty;  Tainly  thou 
Bestow*st  thy  cares  upon  the  silent  dead. 
Lady  JUL   Silent,  alas !    is-  he   for  whom  I 

mourn: 
Childless,  without  memorial  of  his  name, 
Ue  only  now  in  my  remembrance  lives^ 
LordM,    Time,  that  wears  out  the  trace  of 

deepest  anguish. 
Has  past  o*er  ihee  in  Tain, 
Sure  thou  art  not  the  daughter  of  sir  Malcolm : 


Ladjr  Jn.  Oh!  rake  not  up  the  ashes  of  my 

fathers : 
Implacable  resentment  was  their  crime. 
And  grien>tis  has  the  expiation  been. 
Lard  Rm    Thy  grief  wrests  to  'its  purposes 

my  words. 
I  neyer  askM  of  thee  that  ardent  lore 
Which  in  the  breasts  of  fancy^s  children  bums. 
Decent  aflection  and  complacent  kindness 
Were  aJI  I  wishM  for;  but  I  wishM  in  vain. 
Hence  with  the  less  regret  my  eves  behold 
The  storm  of  war  that  gathers  o  er  this  land: 
If  I  should  perish  by  the  Danish  sword, 
Matilda  would  not  shed  one  tear  the  more. 
Lady  JL   Thou  dost   not  think  so :    woful 

as  I  am, 
I  loTe  thy  merit,  and  esteem  thy  yirtues. 
But  Either  goest  thou  now? 

LordU,  Straight  to  the  camp, 
Where,  every  warrior  on  the  tiptoe  stands 
Of  cxpcolation,  and  impatient  asks 
Each  who  arrives,  if  he  is  come  to  tell 
Ifae  Danes  are  landed. 

Lady  IL  O,  may  adverse  winds, 
Far  from    the   coast   of  Scotland    drive  their 

fleet! 
And  every  soldier  of  both  hosts  return 
In  peace  and  safety  to  his  pleasant  home ! 
Lord  JL   Thou  speak'st  a  woman's,  hear  a 

warrior's  wish : 
Right  Iroro  their  native  land,  the  stormy  north, 
^lay  the  wind  blow,  till  every  keel  is  fix*d 
ImmoTeable  in  Caledonia's^  stranc) ! 
Then  shall  our  foes  repent  their  bold  invasion, 
Aod  roTing  armies  shun  the  fatal  shore. 
LsAjp  farewell:  I  leave  thee  not  alone; 
Yonder   comes  one   whose    love   makes  duty 

light.  [EjciL 

Enter  Anna. 

Annei*  Forgive  the  rashness  of  your  Annans 

love; 
Trg^d  bj  affection,  I  have  thus  presumed 
To  interrupt  your  solitary  thougnts; 
And  warn  you  of  the  hours  that  you  ne^ect, 
And  lose  in  sadness. 

Ladj  IL  So  to  lose  my  hours 
it  all  the  use  I  wish  to  make  of  time. 

Anna-  To  blame  thee,  lady,  suits  not  vrith 

my  state: 
But  sore  I  am,  since  death  first  prey'd  on  man, 
Never  did  sister  thus  a  brother  mourn. 
What  had  your  sorrows  been  if  you  had  lost, 
In  eariy  youth  the  husband  of  your  heart  ? 

Lady  IL  Oh! 


Anna.  Have  I  distressed  you  with  officious 

love. 
And  ill-tim'd  mention   of  your  hrother*s  fate? 
Forgive  me,  lady:  humble  though  I  am, 
The  mind  I  bear  partakes  not  of  my  fortune : 
So  fervently  I  love  you,  that  to  dry 
These  piteous  tears,   Fd  throw  my  life  away. 

Ladjr  R,   W^hat  power   directed    thy   un- 
conscious tongue       ' 
To  speak  as  thou  hast  done?  to  name — 

Anna.  I  know  not: 
But  since  my  words  have  made  my  mistress 

tremble, 
I  will  speak  so  no  more;  but  silent  mix 
My  tears  with  hers. 

.   Ladjr  R»  No,  thou  shalt  not  be  silent, 
m  trust  thy  feithful  love,  and  thou  shalt  be 
Henceforth  the  instructed  partner  of  my  woes 
But  what  avails  it?  Can  thy  feeble  pity 
Roll  back  the  flood  of  never-ebbing  time? 
Compel  the  earth  and  ocean  to  give  up 
Their  dead  alive? 

Anna.  What  m^ans  my  noble  mistress? 

Ladjr  /?.  Didst  thou  not  ask,  what  had  my 

sorrows  been, 
If  I  in  early  youth  had  lost  a  husband  ? 
In  the  cold  bosom  of  the  earth  is  lodg'd. 
Mangled    with  wounds,    the  husband  of  mj 

youth ; 
And  in  some  cavern  of  the  ocean  lies 
My  child  and  his — 
V  Anna.  Oh!  lady  most  rever*d! 
The  tale  wrapt  up  in  your  amazing  words 
Deign  to  unfold. 

£cidjr  IL  Alas !    an  ancient  feud, 
Hereditary  evil,  vtras  the  source 
Of  my  misfortunes.    Ruling  fate  decreed. 
That  my  brave  brother  should  in.  battle  save 
The  life  of  Douglas'  son,  our  house's  foe: 
The  youthful  warriors  vow'd  eternal  friendship. 
To  see  the  vaunted  sbter  of  his  friend. 
Impatient,  Douglas  to  Balarmo  came. 
Under  a  borrow'd  name.— My  heart  he  gain'd; 
Nor  did  I  long  refuse  the  hand  he  begg'd : 
My  brother's  presence  authoriz'd  our  marriage. 
Three  weeks,    three  little  weeks,    with  wings 

of  down. 
Had  o'er  us  flown,  when  my  lov'd  lord  was 

call'd 
To  fight  his  father's  battles;  and  with  him. 
In  spite  of  all  ray  tears,  did  Malcolm  go.        ^ 
Scarce  were  they  gone,  wlien  my  stem  sire 

was  told, 
That  the  false  stranger  was  lord  Douglas'  son. 
Frantic  with  rage,  the  baron  drevr  his  sword. 
And  question'd  me.    AJone,  forsaken,  faint, 
Kneeling  beneath  his  sword,  falt'ring,  I  took 
An  oath  equivocal,  that  I  neVr  would 
Wed  one  of  Douglas'  name.    Sincerity! 
Thou  first  of  virtues,  let  no  mortal  leave 
Thy  onward  path!    although  the  earth  should 

gape,  ' 
And  from  the  gidtof  hell  destruction  cry. 
To  take  dissimulation's  vrinding  way. 

Anna.  Alas!   how  few  of  women's  fearful 

kind 
Durst  own  a  truth  so  hardy! 

Lady  R.  The  first  truth 
Is  easiest  to  avow.    This  moral  leam, 
This  precious  moral,  from  my  tragic  tale* — 
In  a  tew  days  the  direadful  tidings  came 
That  Douglas  and  my  brother  both  were  slain. 
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My  lord!  my  lii«!  my  Imsband! — mighty  God! 
Vvfaat  bad  I  done  to  merit  such  afluction  ? 

Anna*  My  dearest  lady,  many  a  tale  of  tears 
IVe  listenM  to ;  but  never  did  I  hear 
A  tale  so  sad  as  this. 

Ludjr  JR.  In  the  first  days 
Of  my  distracting  grief,  I  found  myself — 
A^  women  wjsh  to  be  who  love  their  lords. 
But  who  durst  tell  my  father?  the  good  priest 
Who  join*d  our  hands,  my   brotfaer*s  ancient 

*  tutor, 
With  his  loT^d  Malcolm,  in  the  battle  fell: 
They  two  alone  were  priVy  to  the  marriage. 
On  silence  and  concealment  I  resolvM, 
Till  time  should  make  my  &ther*s  fortune  min^ 
That  very  night  on  which  my  son  was  bom, 
My  nurse,  the  only  confidant  I  had. 
Set  out  with  him  to  reach  her  sister*s  bouse: 
But  nurse,  nor  infant  have  I  erer  seen, 
Or  beard  of,  Anna,  since  that  fatal  hour. 
Anna,  Not  seen  nor  heard  ^of !  then  perhaps 

he  lives. 
Ladjr  A.  No.  It  was  dark  December ;  wind 

and  rain 
Had  beat  all  night    Across  the  Carron  lay 
The  destinM  road,  and  in  its  swelling  flood 
My  faithful  servant  perishM  with  my  child. 
On!. bad  I  died  when  my  IotM  husband  fell! 
Had  some  good  angel  opM  to  me  the  book 
Of  Providence,  and  let' me  read  my  life, 
My  heart  had  broke,  when  I  beheld  the  sum 
Of  ills,  which  one  by  one  I  have  endur*d. 
,    Anna,    That  God,  whose    ministers   good 

angels  are. 
Hath  shut  the  book,  in  mercy  to  mankinds 
But  we  must  leave  this   theme:     Glenalvon 

comes ; 
I  sair  him  bend  ofi  you  his  thoughtful  eyes, 
And  hitberwards  be  slowly  stalks  bis  way. 
Ladj  R,  I  will  avoid  him.    An  ungracious 

person 
Is  doubly  irksome  in  an  hour  like  this. 
Annas  Why  speaks  my  lady  thus  of  Ran- 
dolph's heir? 
liodjr  R'  Because  he*s  not  the  heir  of  Ran- 
dolph's virtues^ 
Subtle  and  shrewd,  he  offers  to  raspikind 
An  artificial  image  of  himself: 
Yet  Is  be  brave  and  politic  in  war. 
And  stands  alofl  in  tnese  unruly  times. 
Why  I  describe  him  thus  ni  tell  hereafter. 
Stay,  and  detain  him  till  I  reach  the  castle. 

\ExiL 
Anna,  Ob  happiness!  where  art  thou  to  be 

found? 
I  see  thou  dvrellest  not  with  birth  and  beauty, 
Though  gracM.with  jgrandear,  and  in  wealth 

arrayM ; 
Nor  dost  them,  it  would  seem,  with  virtue 

dwell ; 
Else  had  this  gentle  lady  missM  tiieevot. 


Enter  Glenalvon. 

Glen.  What  dost  tbon  muse  on,  meditating 

maid? 
Like  some  entrancM  and  visionary  seer, 
On  earth  thou  stand'st,  thy  thoughts  ascend  to 

heaven. 

Anna.  Would  that  I  were,  e*en   as  thou 

say'st,  a  seer. 
To  have  my  doubts  by  heavenly  vision  cleared. 


[Act  n. 

Glen.  W^hat  dost  thou  doubt  of?    What 

hast  thou  to  do 
With    subjects    intricate?    Thy    youth,    thy 

beauty, 
Cannot  be   questionM:    WaA  of  these    good 

giAs; 
And  then  thy  contemplations  will  be  pleasing. 
Anna,  Let  women  view  yon  monument  of 

woe. 
Then  boast  of  beauty:  who  so  fair  as  she? 
But  I  must  follow ;  this  revolving  day 
Awakes  the  meiyiiory  of  her  ancient  woes. 

\ExU. 
Glen,  So! — ^Lady  Randolph  shuns  me;  by- 

and»by 
ril  woo  her  as  the  lion  wooes  his  brides. 
The  deed's  a  doing  now,  that  makes  me  lord 
Of  these  rich  valleys,  and  a  chief  of  pow'r. 
The  season  is  most  apt;  my  sounding  steps 
Will  not  be  heard  amidst  the  din  of^arms. 
Randolph  has  liv'd  too  long;  hit  better  fate 
-Had  the  ascendant  once,  and  kept  me  down : 
When  I  had  seic'd  the  dame,  oy  chance  be 

came, 
Rescu'd,  and  had  tire  lady  for  his  labour: 
I  'scap'd  unknown;  a  slender  consolation! 
Heav'n  is  my  witness  that  I  do  not  love 
To  sow  in  peril,  and  let  others  reap 
The  jocund  harvest.     Yet  I  am  not  safe; 
By  love,  or  something  like  it,  stung,  inflamed, 
Madly  I  blabbVl  my  passion  to  his  wife. 
And  she  has  thceatenM  to  acquaint  him  of  it. 
The  way  of  woman's  will  f  do  not  know: 
But  well  I  know  the  baron's  Wr^  is  deadly. 
I  will  not  Jive  in  fear;  the  man  I  dread 
Is  as  a  Dane  to  me;  ay,  and  tbt  man 
Who  stands  betwixt  me  and  my  chief  desire — 
No  bar  but  he;  she  has  no  kinsman  near; 
No  brother  in  his  sister's  quarrel  bold; 
And  for  the  righteous  caine,  a  stranger's  cause, 
I  know  no  chief  that  will  defy  Glenalvon. 

[Exit, 
ACTH. 
Scene  I.— -^  Courtf  etc, 

Enter  Servants  and  or  Stranger  at  one  Door, 
a/i£{  Ladt  Randolfh  and  Anna  at  another. 

Lady  R*  W^hat  means  this  clamour  ?  Stran- 
ger, speak  secure; 
Hast  thou  been  wrong'd  ?  have  these  mde  men 

presum'd 
To  vex  the  weary  traveller  on  his  way? 
IServ.    6y   us    no    stranger   ever  sufTerM 

wrong: 
This  man  with  outcry  wild  has  call'd  us  forth ; 
So  sore  afraid  he  cannot  speak  his  fears. 


Enter  Lord  Randolph   and  Norval,   a^ilh 
their  Sivords  dratx>n  and  bloody. 

Lady  R  Not  vain  the  stranger^s  fears!  .faowr 

fares  my  lord? 
Lord  R.  That  it  fares  well,  thanks  to   this 

gallant  yotttliy 
Wliose  valoursav^d  me  from  a  wretched  death. 
As  down  the  winding  dale  I  walk'd  alone. 
At  the  cross  way  four  armed  men  attock'd  me  ; 
Rovers,  I  judge,  from  the  licentious  camp. 
Who  would  have  quickly  laid  lord  Randolph 

low. 
Had  not  this  brave  and  generous  stranger  come. 
Like  my  good  angel,  in  the  hour  of  fate, 
And  mocking  danger,  made  my  foes  his  OMrn. 
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They  tumM  upon  Jiim,  but  bis  active  arm 
Struck  to  the  grouod,  from  whence  they  rose 

/no  more, 
The  fiercest  two;  the  others  fl)ed  amain, 
And  left  him  master  of  the  bloody  |ield. 
Speak,  lady  Randolphy  upon  beauty's  tongxie 
Dwell  accents  pleasinff  to  the  brave  and  bold; 
Speak,  noble  dame,  ana  thank  him  for  thy  lord. 
Ladjr  JL    My   lord ,  I   cannot   speak   what 

now  1  feel; 
Bfy  heart  overflows   witb  gratitude  to  heaven, 
And  to  tbis  noble  youth,  who,  all  upknown 
To  you  and  yours,  deliberated  not, 
Nor  paused  at  peril,  but,  humanely  brave, 
Fougnt  on  your  side  against  such  fearful  odds. 
Have  you'not  learnM  of  him  wbom  we  should 

thank  ? 
Whom  call  tbe  saviour  of  lord  Randolph's  life  ? 
Lord  JL    I  askM  that  question,  and  be  an- 
swered not; 
But  I  must  know  who  my  deliverer  is. 

ITo  Norifol. 
Nor,  A   low-born  man,  of  parentage  obs- 
cure, 
^Who  nougbt  can  boast,  but  his  desire  to  be 
A  soldier,  and  to  gain  a  name  in  arms. 
Lord  JL    Whoeer  thou  art,   thy  spirit  is 

ennobPd 
By  the  great  King  of  kings :  thou  art  ordain*d 
^     And  stamped  a  hero,  by  the  sovereign  hand 
Of  natiire  I  Blush  not,  flower  of  modesty 
As  well  as  valouf,  to  declare  thy  birth. 
Nor.  My   name  is  Norval:.  on    the    Gram- 
pian hills 
My  .^iher  feeds  his  flocks ;  a  frugal  swain, 
Wliose  constant  cares  were   to   increase  his 

store. 
And  keep  bis  only  son,  myself,  at  home, 
for  I  bad  heard  of  battles,  and  I  longM 
To  foJlomr  to  tbe  field  some  warlike  lord: 
And  beonr^n  soon  granted  what  my  sire  denied. 
This  moon  "which   rose   last  night,   round  ^s 

my  sbie^d, 
Had  not  yet  filfd  her  boms,  when,  by  her  light, 
A  band  of  fierce  barbarians,  from  the  hills, 
RoshM  like  a  torrent  down  upon  tbe  vale. 
Sweeping   our  flocks   and    herds.     The  shep- 
herds fled 
For  safety  and  for  succour.     I  alone, 
With, bended  bow,  and  quiver  full  of  arrows, 
Hovered  about  tbe  enemy,  and   markM 
The  road  he  took;  then  hasted  to  my  friends, 
VVhoniy  'With  a  troop  of  fif\y  chosen  men, 
I  met  advandng.    The  pursuit  I  led, 
Till  we  oVrlook  the  spoil-encumber*d  foe. 
VVe  fought  and  conquerM.    Ere  a  sword  was 

drawn. 
An   arroir  from   my   bow  had   pierced    their 

chief, 
Who  wore  that  day  the  arms  which  now  I 

wear. 
Retumin^  home  in  triurojph,  I  disdainM 
Hie  shepherd's  slothful  lilie ;  and  havinff  beard 
Thai  oar  good  king  bad  summonM   bis  bold 

peers 
To  lead  their  warriors  to  the  Carron  side, 
I  left  my  lather's  house,  and  took  with  me 
A  cboacn  servant  to  conduct  my  steps; 
Yon  trembliDg  coward,  who  forsook  his  mas- 
ter.. 
JonnMyiog  with  this  intent  y    I  passM  these 

towersy 


And,  heaven  directed,  came  this  day  to  do 
The  happy  deed  that  gilds  my  bumble  name* 
Lord  /L  fie  is  as  wise  as  bRave.      VVaa 

ever  tale 
Witb  such  a  gallant  modesty  rebearsM? 
My  brave  deliverer!  th<>u  shall  enter  now 
A  nobler  list,  and  in  a  monarch^  sight 
Contend  with  prince^  for  the  prize  of  fame. 
I  will  present  thee  to  our  Scottish  king, 
Whose  valiant  spirit  ever  valour  lovM. 
Ah!  my  Matilda,  wherefore  starts  that  tear? 
Ladjr  It  I  cannot   say;  for  various  afiec^ 

tions. 
And  strangely  mingled,  in  my  bosom  swell; 
Yet  each  of  them  may  well  command   a  tear. 
I  Joy  that  thou  art  safe;  and  I  admire 
Him  and  bis  fortunes,  who  bath  wrought  thy 

safety ; 
Yea,  as  my  mind  predicts,  with  thine  his  own* 
Obscure  and  friendless  be  the  army  sougbti 
Bent  upon  peril,  in  the  range  of  death 
ResolvM  to-buntfok*  fame,  and  witb  his  sword 
To  gain  distinction  which  his  birth  denied. 
In  this  attempt,  unknown  be  might  have  pe-« 

rishM, 
And  gain*d  with  all  bis  valour,  but  obliyion. 
Now  graced  bjr  ibeey  his  virtues  serve  no  more 
Beneath  despair.    Tbe  soldier  now  of  hope. 
He  stands  conspicuous ;  fame  and  ^reat  renown 
Are  brought  within  the  compass  of  bis  sword. 
On  tbis  my  mind  reflected,  whilst  you  spoke. 
And  blessM  the  wonder-working  Lord  of  heaven. 
Lord  R,  Pious   and  grateful   ever  are  thy 

thoughts ! 
My  deeds  shall  follow  wher^  thou  point*st  the 

way. 
Next  to  myself,  and  equal  to  Glenalvon, 
In  honour  and  command  shall  Norval  be. 
Nor,  I  know  not  bow  to  thank  you.    Rude 

I  am 
In  speech  and  manners^  never  till  this  hour 
Stood  I  in  such  a  presence :  yet,  my  lord, 
There^s  something  in  my  breast,  which  makes 

me  bold 
To  say,  that  Norval  ne*er  will  ahame  thy  fa< 
,  vour. 

Lodjr  li*  I  will  be  sworn  thou  wilt  not. 

Thou  sbalt  be 
My  knight;  and  evek*,  as  thou  didst  to-day, 
With  happy  valour  guard  the  life  of  Randolphi 
Lord  jR.  W^ell   hast  thou  spoke.      Let  me 

forbid  reply;       [To Norp€U% 
We  are  thy  debtors  still.    Thy  high  desert 
O^eiiops  dur  gratitude.    I  must  proceed, 
As  was  at  first  intended,  to  the  camp. 
Some  of  my  ti'ain  I  see  are  speeding  hither. 
Impatient  doubtless  of  their  lordV  delay. 
Go  with  me,  Norval,  and  thine  eyes  shall  see 
The  chosen  warriors  of  thy  native  land. 
Who  languish  for  the  fight,  and  beat  tne  air 
W^ith  brandished  swords. 
Nor,  Let  us  be  gone,  my  lord. 
Lord  /?.   [To   Ladj  72.]  About  the  tim 

that  the  declininfi;,sun 
Shall  his  broad  orbit  o*er  yon  billi  suspend. 
Expect  us  to  return.     This  night  once  more 
Within  these  walls  I  I'est;  my  tent  I  pitch 
To-mon*ow  in  the  field.     Prepare  tbe  feast: 
Free  is  bis  heart  who  for  his   country  fights: 
He  in  the  eve  of  battle  may  resign 
Himself  to  social  pleasure :  sweetest  then, 
When  danger  to  a  soldier's  soul  endears 
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The  human  joy  that  neTer  may  return. 

[Exeunt  Lord  Handofyfh  and  NorvaL 
LadjriL  His  parting  words  have  struck  a 

fatal  truth. 
Ohy  Douglas!  Douglas!  tender  was  the  time 
When  we  two  parted,  ne'er  to  meet  again! 
How  many  years  of  anguish  and  despair 
Has  heaven  annexM  to  those  swift  passing  hours 
Of  loye  and  fondness. 
Wretch  that  I  am!    Alas!  why  am  I  so? 
At  eyery  happy  parent  I  repine. 
How  blest  the  mother  of  yon  gallant  Nonral ! 
She  for  a  living  husband  bore  ner  pains, 
And  heard  him  bJess  her  when  a  man  was  born: 
She  nurs'd  her  smiling  infant  on  her  breast; 
Tended  the  child,  and  rea^M  the  pleasing  boy ; 
She,  with  affection's  triumph,  saw  the  youth 
In  ffrace  and  comeliness  surpass  his  peers: 
Wiiilst  I  to  a  dead  husbanci  bore  a  son, 
And  to  the  roaring  waters  gave  my  child. 

Anna,  Alas!  alas!  why  will  you  thus  resume 
Your  e;rief  afresh  ?  I  thought  that  gallant  youth 
Would  for  awhile  have  won  yofi  from  your  woe. 
On  him  intent  you  ffaxed,  with  a  look 
Much  more  delighteq,  than  ypur  pensive  eye 
Has  deign'd  on  other  objects  to  bestow. 
Litdf  R,  Delighted,  say'st  thou?  Oh!   even 

there  mine  eye 
Found  fuel  for  my  life-consuniing  sorrow; 
I  thought,  that  had  the'  son  of  Douglas  liv'd. 
He  might  have  been  like  this  young  gallant 

stranger, 
And  paired  with  him  in  features  and  in  shape, 
In  all  endowments,  as  in  .years,  I  deem. 
My  boy   with   blooming  Norval   might    have 

numbered. 
Whilst  thus  I  musM,  a  spark  from  fancy  fell 
On  m^  sad  heart,  and  kindled  up  a  fondness 
For  this  young  stranger,    wandVmg  from  his 

home. 
And  like  an  orphan  cast  upon  my  care. 
I  will  protect  thee,  said  I  to  myself, 
With  all  my  power,  and  grace  with  all  my 

'  favour. 
Anna.  Sure,  heaven  will  bless  so  genVous 

a  resolve. 
Tou  must,  my  noble  dame,  exert  your  power : 
You  must  awake ;  devices  will  be  framM, 
And  arrows  pointed  at  the  breast  of  Norval. 
Ladjr  72.  Glenalvon's  false  and  crafty  head 

will  work 
Against  a  rival  in  his  kinsmaq's  love, 
If  I  deter  him  not ;  I'  only  can. 
Bold  as  he  is,  Glenalvon  will  beware 
How  he  pulls  down  the  fabric  that  I  raise. 
rU  be  the  artist  of  young  NorvaPs  fortune. 

Enter  Glenalvon. 

Glen*  Where  is  my  dearest  kinsman,  noble 

Randolph  ? 
Lady  R,  Have  you  not  heard,  Glenalvon, 

of  the  base — 
Glen,  I  have;  and  that  the  villains  may  not 
•  'scape. 

With  a  strong  band  I  have  begirt  the  wood. 
If  they  lurk  there,  alive  they  shall  be  taken. 
And  torture  force  from  them   the  important 

secret, 
Whether  some  foe   of  Randolph's  hir'd  their 

swords, 
Or  if— 
Lady  R,  That  care  becomes  a  kinsman's  love. 


I  have  a  counsel  (or  GlenaKon's  ear. 

[Exit  Anna. 
Glen.  To   him   your  counsels   always   are 

•  commands. 
Ladjf  R.   I  have  not   found   soi    thou   art 

known  to  me. 
Glen.  Known! 
Ladj  R.  And  most  certain  is  my  cause  of 

knowledge. 
Glen.  What  do  you  know?    By  the  most 

blessed  cross, 
You  much  amaze  me.    No  created  being, 
Yourself  except,  durst   thus  ^accost  Glenalvon. 
Lady  R  Is  guilt  so   bold?   and  dost   thou 

make  a  merit 
Of  thy  pretended  meekness  ?  this  to  me. 
Who,  with  a  gentleness  which  duty  blames, 
Have  hitherto  conceal'd,  what,  if  indulged. 
Would  make  thee  nothing !    or  what's  worse 

than  that. 
An  outcast  beggar,  and  unpitied  too! 
For 'mortals  shudder  at  a  crime  like  thine. 
Glen.  Thy  virtue  awes  met     First   of  wo- 
mankind ! 
Permit  me  yet  to  say,  that  the  fond  man 
Whom  love  transports  beyond  strict  virtue's 

bounds. 
If  he  is  brought  by  love  to  misery, 
In  fortune  ruin'd,  as  in  mind  ibrlorn, 
Unnitied  cannot  be.     Pity's  the  alms 
WLich  on  such  beggars  freely  is  bestO'w'd; 
For  mortals  know  that  love  is  still  their  lord, 
And  o'er  their  vain  resolves  advances  still: 
As  fire,  when  kindled  by  our  shepherds,  moves 
Through  the  dry  heath  before  the  fanning  wind. 
Lady  R. ,  Reserve   these  accents  for  some 

other  ear; 
To  love's  apology  I  listen  not. 
Mark   thou   my   words  i   for   it   is   meet   thou 

shouldst. 
His  brave  deliverer,  Randolph  here  retains. 
Perhaps  his  presence  may  not  please  thee  well : 
But,  at  thy  peril,   practise  ought  against  him: 
Let  not  thy  jealousy  attempt  to  shake 
And  loosen  the  good  root  be  has  in  Randolph, 
Whose  favourites  i  know  thou  hast  supplanted. 
Thou  look'st  at  me,  ^s  if  thou  wouldfst  pry 
Into  my  heart.     'Tis  open  as  my  speech. 
I  give  this  early  caution,  and  put  on 
The  curb,  before  thy  temper  breaks  away. 
The  friendless  stranger  my  protection  claims; 
His  friend  I  'amj  and  be  not  thou  his  foe. 

\ExiU 
Glen.  Child  that  I  was  to  start  at  my  own 

shadow*. 
And  be  the  shallow  fool  of  coward  conscience ! 
I  am  not  what  I  have  been ;  what  I  should  be. 
The  darts  of  destiny  have  almost  picrc'd 
My  marble  heart.     Had  I  one  gram  of  faith 
In  holy  legends  and  religious  tales, 
I  should  conclude  there  was  an  arm  above 
That  fought  against  me,  and  malignant  turn'd, 
To  catch  myself,  the  subtle  snare  I  set.    * 
Why,  rape  and  murder  are  not  simple  means ! 
The  imperfect  rape  to  Randolph  gave  a  spouse  ; 
And  the  intended  murder  introauc'd 
A  favourite  to  hide  the  sun  from  me; 
And  worst  of  all,  a  rival.    Burning  hell! 
This  were  thy  cditre,  if  I   thought   she  loVd 

him !   • 
'Tis  certain  she  contemns  me;  nay,  commands 

me, 
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And  waTet  the  fla^  of  her  displeasure  o*er  me, 
In  hit  behalf;     Ana  shall  I  thus  be  bravM  ? 
CarbM,  as  she  calls  it,  by  danie  Chastity? 
Infernal  fiends,  if  any  fiends  there  are 
More  fierce  than  hate,  ambition,  and  reTenge, 
Rise  up,  and  fill  my  bosom  with  your  fires. 
Darkly  a  project  peers  upon  my  mind, 
Like  the  red  moon  when  rising  in  the  east. 
Crossed  and  divided  by  strange  colour*d  clouds, 
ril  seek  the  slave  who  came  with  Nonral  hither, 
And  for  his  cowardice  was  spumed  from  him. 
We  known  a  foIlower*s  rankled  bdsom  breed 
\  enom  most  fatal  to  his  heedless  lord.  [Exit, 

Acrm. 

Scene  I. — Tlie  same. 

Enter  Anna. 

AnnUm  Thy  vassals,  grief,  great  nature*s  or- 
der break, 
And  change  the  noontide  to  the  midnight  hpur. 
\MiiIst  lady  Randolph  sleeps,  I  will  walk  forth, 


»  taist  lady  itandolpnsieeDs,  1  will  walk  tortli,.  And  my  grey  hairs  bring  to  the  grave  with 
And  taste  the  air  that  breathes  on  yonder  bank.]  '   ^    ->        pain. 

Sweet  may  her  slumbers  he !  Ye  ministers 
Of  gracious  heaven,  who  love  the  human  race, 
Angels  and  seraphs,  who  delight  in  goodness. 


Forsake  your  skies  and  to  her  couch  descend ! 
There  from  her  fancy  chase  those  dismal  forms 
That  haunt  her  waking;  her  sad  spirit  charm 
With  images  celestial,  such  as  please      ' 
llie  blest  above  upon  their  golden  beds. 

Enter  Servants 

Serp,  One  of  the  vile  assassins  is  securM. 
We  found  the  villain  lurking  in  the  wood: 
With  dreadful  imprecations  lie  denies 
Ail  know^ledge  of  the  crime.     But  this  is  not 
His  first  essay :  these  jewels  were  conceaFd 
in  the  most  secret  places  of  his  garment; 
Belike  the  spoils  of  some  that  he  has  murder*d. 

Anna*  Let  me  look  on  them.    Ha!  here  is 

a  heart, 
The  chosen  crest  of  Douglas^  valiant  name ! 
These  are  no  vulgar  jewels.    Guard  the  wretch. 

lExiL 

Enter  Servants,  tvith  a  Prisoner, 

Pris.  I  know  no  more  than  does  the    child 

unborn 
Of  what  you  charge  me  with. 

XSero*,  You  say  so^  sir  I 
Bol  torture  soon  snail  make  you  speak  the  truth. 
Beho^d,  the  lady  of  lord  Randolph  comes : 
Prepare  yourself  to  meet  her  just  revenge. 

Enter  Lady  Randolph  iind  Anna. 

Anna.  Summon  your  utmost  fortitude,  be- 
fore 
You  speak  with  him.     Your  dignity,  your  fame, 
Are  now  at  stake.     Think  of  the  fatal   secret. 
Which  in  a  moment  from  your  lips  may  fly. 

Ladj  IL  Thou  shalt  behold  me,  with  9  des- 

J  Derate  heart, 
ant  perisbM.     See,  he  kneels. 
[The  Prisoner  kneels, 
Pris,  Heaven  bless  that  countenance  so  sweet 

and  mild ! 
A  judge  like  thee  makes  innocence  more  bold. 
Qh,  save  me,  lady,  from  these  cruel  men, 
Who  have  attacrd  and  seiiM  me ;  who  accuse 
Me  of  intended  murder.    As  I  hope 
For  mercy  at  the'  judgmentnseat  of  heaven. 


The  tender  lamb,  that  never  nipt  the  graj% 
Is  not  more  innocent  than  I  of  murder. 
Ladjr  R,   Of  this   man^s   suilt  what  proof 

can  ye  produce? 
1  Sertf,  We  found  him  larking  in  the  hol^ 

low  glen. 
When  viewed  and  calld  upon,  amaxM  he  fled; 
We  overtook  him,  abd  inquir*d  fi-om  whence 
And  what  he  was:  he  said  he  came  from  far^ 
And  was  upon  his  journey  to  the  camp. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  we  searchM  his  clothes,^ 
And  found  these  jewels,  whose  rich  value  plead 
Most  powVfully  against  him.    Hard  he  seems. 
And  CMd  in  viliany.    Permit  us  try 
His  stubbornness  -against  the  torturers  force. 
Pris,  Oh,  gentle  lady!  by  your  lord^s  dear 

life, 
W^hich  these  weak  hands,  I  swear,  did  ne^er 

assail, 
And  by  your  children's  welfare,  spare  my  age ! 
Let  not  the  iron  tear  my  ancient  joints, 


Lad/  R.  Account  for  these ;  thine  own  they 

cannot  be :  ^ 

For  these,  I  say:  be  stedfast  to  the  truth; 
Detected  falsehood  is  most  certain  death. 

[Anna  removes  the  Servants,  and 
returns, 

Pris,  Alas!   Vtfi  sore  beset!  let  never  many 
For  sake  of  lucre,  sin  agains|  his  soul ! 
Eternal  justice  is  in  this  most  just!  . 
I,  guiltless  now,  must  former  guilt  reveal. 

ladjr  R,  Oh!  Anna,  hear! — once   more  1 

charge  thee  speak 
The  truth  direct;  for  these  to  me  foretel 
And  certify  a  part  of  thy  narration, 
With  which,  if  the  remainder  tallies  not. 
An  ildstant  and  a  dreadful  death  abides  thee. 

Pris,  Then,  thus  adjurM,  Til  speak  to  you 

as  just 
As  if  you  were  the  minister  of  heaven. 
Sent  down  to  search  the  secret  sins  of  men. 
Some  eighteen  years  ago  I  rented  land 
Of  brave  sir  Malcolm,  then  Balarmo^s  lord ; 
But  falling  to  decay,  nis  servants  seizM 
All  that  I  had,   and  then  tiirnM  me  and  mine 
(Four  helpless  infants  and  their  weeping  mother). 
Out  to  the  mercy  of  the  winter  winds.. 
A  little  hovel  by  the  river's  side 
Received  us;  there  hard  labour,  and  the  skill 
In  fishing,  which  was  formerly  my  sport. 
Supported  life.    W"hilst  thus  we  poorly .  liv'd. 
One  stormy  night,  as  I  remember  well, 
The  wind  and  ^ain  beat  hard  upon  our  roof; 
J\ed  came  the  river  down,  and  loud  and  oft 
The .  angry  spirit  of  the  water  shriek^. 
At  the  dead  hour  of  night  way  heard  the  cry 
Of  one  in  jeopardy.    I  rose,  and  ran 
To  where  the  circling  eddy  of  a  pool. 
Beneath  the  ford,  us^d  oft  to  bring  within 
My  rca'ch  whatever  floating  thing  the  stream 
Had  caught.    The  voice  had  ceasM;    the  per- 
son lost;  . 
But  looking  sad  and  earnest  on  the  waters. 
By  the  moon's  light  I  s&w,  whirl'd  round  and 

round, 
A  basket:  soon  I  drew  it  to  the  bank. 
And  nestled  curious  there  an  infant  lay. 

Ladjr  R,  Was  he  alive? 

Pris.  He  was. 

Lady  R.  Inhuman  that  thou  art ! 
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How  coiilcbt  thou  kill  wbat  waTes  and  tern* 

pests  sparM? 
jPriV.  I  am  not  so  iabuman. 
The  needy  man  who  has  known   better  days, 
One  whom  distress  has  spited  at  the  world. 
Is  he  whom  ^mpling  fiends  would  pitch  upon 
To  do  such  deeds  ak  make  the  prosperous  men 
liA  up  their  hands,,  and  wonder  who  coiild 

do  them. 
And  such  a  roan  was  I:  a  man  dedinM, 
^Who  saw  no  end  of  bla^k  adversity: 
'  Yet|  for  the  wealth  of  kingdoms.  I  would  not 
Have  touched  that  infant  with  a  hand  of  harm. 
'  Ladf  R.  Ha!  dost  thou  say  so!   then   per- 
haps he  lives! 
Fris,  Not  many  nays  ago  he  was  alive. 
Lady  R'  Oh/God  of  heaven!   did   he  then 

die  so  lately? 
PriS,  I  did  not  say  he  died ;  I  hope  he  lives. 
Not  many  days  ago  these  eyes  beheld 
'    Him  flourishing  in  youth,  and  health,  and  beauty. 
.  Ladjr  R,  Where  is  he  now  ? 
Pris,  Alas!  I  know  not  where. 
Ladj  R.  Ob,  fate !  I  fear  thee  still.     Thou 

riddler,  speak 
Direct  and  clear;    else  1  will  search  thy  soul. 
Pris,    FeaK  not  my   faith,   though   1   must 

speak  my  shame ; 
Within  the  cradle  where  the  infant  lay, 
Was  stowM  a  mighty  store  of  gold  and  jewels; 
Tempted  by  which,  we  did  resolve  to  hide. 
From  all  the  world  this  wonderful  event, 
And  like  a  peasant  breed  the  noble  child. 
That  none  might  mark  the  change  of  our  estate. 
We  left  the  country,  travellea  to  the  north, 
Bought  flocks  and  herds,  and  gradually  brought 

forth 
Our  secret  wealth.    ButGod*s  all-seeing  eye 
Beheld  our  avarice,  and  smote  us  sore: 
For.  one  by  one,  aU  our  own  children  died, 
Ancf  he,  the  stranger,  sole  remain^  the  heir 
Of  what  indeed  was  his.     Fain  then  would  I, 
W^ho  with  a  father*s  fondness  lovM  the  boy, 
Have  trusted  him,  now  in  the  dawn  of  youth, 
With  his  own  secret:  but  my  anxious  wife, 
Foreboding  evil,  never  would  consent.    * 
Meanwhile   the   stripling  grew   in    years  and 

beauty ; 
And,  as  we  ol^  observ  d,  be  bore  himself. 
Not  as  the  offspring  of  our  cottage  blood;  " 
For  nature  will  break  out:  mild  with  the  mild. 
But  with  the  froward  he  was  fierce  as*  fire ; 
And  night  and  day  he  talked  of  war  and  arms. 
I  set  mj^self  against  his  warlike  bent ; 
But  all  in  vain ;  for  when  a  desperate  band 
Of  robbers  from  the  savage  mountains  came — 
Ladjr  R.  Eternal  Providence!  What  is  thy 

name? 
Ptis.  My  name  is   Norval;  and  my  name 

he  bears. 
Ladf  R.  Tif  be!  'tis  be  himself!   It  is  my 

son ! 
Ob,  sovereign  mercy!   'twas  ray  child  I  saw! 

Pris.  If  I,  amidst  astonishment  and  fear. 
Have  of  your  words  and  gestures  rightly  judged, 
lliou  art  the  daughter  of  my  anaent  master ; 
The  child  I  rescu\l  from  the  flood  is  thine. 
Ladjr  R,    W^ith    thee    dissimulation    now 

were  vain. 
1  am  indeed  the  daughter  of  sir  Malcolm ; 
The   child  thou  rescu'dst  from  the    flood  is 

mine. 


'     [Act  IU. 

Pris.  Bless*d  be  the  hour  that  made  me  a 

poor  man; 
My  poverty  bath  sav'd  my  master's  bouse! 
Ladjr  /L  Thy  words  surprise  me :  sure  thou 

dost  not  feign! 
The  tear  stands  in  thine  eye;  such  love  from 

thee 
Sir  Malcolm's  house  deserv'd  not;  if  aright 
Thou  told'st  the  story  of  thy  own  distress. 
Pris.  Sir  Malcolm  of  our  barons  was  the 

flower ; 
The  safest  friend,  the  best,  the  kindest  master. 
But  ah !  he  knew  not  of  my  sad  estate. 
After  that  battle,  where  his  gallant  son, 
Your  own  brave  brother  fell,  the  good  old  lord 
Grew  desperate  and  reckless  of  the  world; 
And  never,  as  he  erst  was  wont,  went  forth 
To  overlook  the  conduct  of  his  servants. 
By  them  I  was  thrust  out,  and  them  I  blame : 
Nlay  heav'n  so  judge  me  as  I  judge  my  master! 
And  God  so  love  me  as  I  loveliis  race! 
*    Lady  R.    His  race  shall  yet  reward  thee. 

On  thy  faith 
Depends  the  fate  of  thy  lov'd  master's   house. 
Rememb'rest  thou  a  little,  lonely  hut, 
That  like  a  holy  hermitage  appears 
Among  the  dilfs  of  Carron? 
Pris,  I  remember  the  'cottage  of  the  clifTs. 
Lifdjr  R,  'Tis  that  I  mean: 
There  dwells  a  man  of  venerable  age, 
Who  in  my  father's  service  spent  his  youtb: 
Tell  him  I  sent  thee,  and  with  him  remain. 
Till  I  shall  call  'upon  thee  to  declare. 
Before  the  king  and  nobles,  what  thou  now 
To  me  hast  toid^  No  more  but  this,  and  thou 
Shalt  live  in  honour  all  thy  future  days! 
Thy  son  so  long  shall  call  thee  father  still. 
And  all  the  land  shall  bless  the  man  who  sav'd 
The  son  of  Douglas,  and  sir  Malcolm's  heir. 
Remember  well  my   words;   if  tliou  shouldst 

meet 
nim,  whom  thou  call'st  thy  son,  still  call  him 

so; 
And  mention  nothing  of  his  nobler  father. 
Pris.   Fear  not   that  I  shall  mar  so  fair    a 

harvest, 
By  putting  in  my  ssckh;  ere  'tis  ripe. 
VV by  did  I  leave  ray  home  and.  ancient  darae  ? 
To  find  the  youtli,  to  tell  him  all  I  knew. 
And  make  him  wear  these  jewels  on  his  arm  ; 
Which  migbl,  I  thought,  be   challeng'd,   and 

so  bring 
To  light  the  secret  of  his  noble  birth. 

[Lad/  Randolph  goes  toifptxrds  the 
Servants. 
Ladjr  R.  This  man  is  not  the   assassin  you 

suspected, 
Though     chance     combin'd    some    likelihood 

against  him. 
He  is  the  faithful. bearer  of  the  jewels 
To  their*  right  owner,  whom  in  haste  he  seeks. 
Tis  meet  that  you  should  put  him  on  his  way. 
Since  your  mistaken  xeai    hath    dragg'd  him 

hither. 
[Exeuni  Prisoner  and  Servants. 
My  faithful  Anna!  dost  thou  share  my  joy? 
I  know  thou  dosL     UnparallePd  event! 
Reaching  from  heav'n  to  earth,  Jehovah's  arnt 
Snatch'd  from  the   waves,  and  brings  me  to 

my  son! 
Judge  of  the  widow,  and  the  orphan's  father, 
Accfcpt  a  widow's  and  a  mother's  thanka 


[Act  IV.  ScBHK  1  ] 

• 
For  suck  a  giA!  Wfaat  does  my  Anna  ihmk 
Of  tiie  young  eaglet  of  a  yaliant  nest? 
How  soon  he  'gasM  on  bright   and    burning 

arms, 
SpnmM  the  low  dunghill  where  his   £ite   had 

^rown  him, 
And  towerM  up  to  the  regions  of  his  sire! 
Anna.  How  fondly   did  your  eyes   devour 

the  boy! 
Mrsterions  nature,  with  the  unseen  cord 
of  powWuI  instinct^   drew  you  to  your  own. 
Ladjr  IL  The  ready  story  of  his  birth  &e* 

lieT'd, 
SiippressM  my  fancy  quite ;  nor  did  he  owe ' 
To  aoy  likeness  my  so  sudden  favour: 
But  now  1  long  to  see  his  face  again, 
Examine  CTCiy  feature,  and  find  out 
Tbe  Koeaments  of  Douglas,  or  my  own. 
But,  most  of  all,  J  long  to  let  him  know 
Who  bis  true  parents  are,   to  clasp  his  neck, 
And  tell  him  all  the  story  of  his  father. 
Ann€L.  With  wary  caution  you  must  bear 

yourself 
In  pablic,  lest  your  tenderness  break  forth, 
And  inr  obserrers  stir  conjectures  strange. 
To-day  the  baron  started  at  your  tears. 
Ladjr  IL  He  did  so,  Anna :  well  thy  mistress 

knows 
If  the  least  circumstance,  mote  of  offence^ 
Sfaoold  touch  the  baron*s  eye^  his  sight  would 

be 
Whb  jealousy  disorder^.     But  the  more 

It  does  behove  me  instant  to  declare 

Tbe  birth  of  Douglas,  and  assert  his  rights. 

Anna^  Behold,  Glenalvon  comes. 

IdMdr  it*  Now  I  shun  him  not. 
This  Jay  I  brav*d  him  in  behalf  of  Nonral ; 
Perhaps  too  far;  at  least  my  nicer  fears 
For  I>onglas  thus  interpret. 

Eniei"  Glbnalvoit* 

Glen*  Noble  dame^ 
The  bovcring  Dane  at  last  his  men  hath  landed : 
No  band  ot  pirates;  but  a  mighty  host,  ■ 
That  ccMne  to  settle  where  there  valour  con- 
quers: 
To  win  a  country,  or  to  lose  themselves. 
A  nimble  courier,  sent  from  yonder  camp. 
To  basten  up  the  chieftains  of  the  north, 
Informed  me  as  he  passed,  that  tbe  fierce  Dane 
Had  cm  the  eastern  coats  of  Lothian  landed. 
Ladjr  IL  How  many  mothers  shall  bewail 

their  sons! 
How  many  widows  weep  their  husbands  slain! 
\e  dames  of  Denmark,  e*en  for  you  I  feel, 
Who,  sadly  sitting  on  die  sea-beat  shore. 
Long  look  ibr  loraS  that  never  shall  return. 
Glen.  Oft  has  tbe  imconquer*d  Caledonian 

sword 
Widcrw'd  the  norft.    The  childr«n  of  the  slain 
Come,  as  1  hope,  to  meet  their  fathers*  fate. 
Tbe  monster  war,  wi^  her  infernal  brood, 
Load-Telling  lory  and  life-ending  pain, 
Are  objects  s«ited  to  Glenalvon^s  aouL 
Scorn  IS  more  grievous  than  the  pains  «of  death ; 
RcpfToach  more  piercing  than  the  pointed  sword. 
Lord  R»  I  scorn  thee  not,  but  when  I  ought 

to  scorn; 
Nor  e*er  reproach,  but  when  insulted  virtae 
Against  audacious  vicfe  asserts  herself. 
I  own  tfay  w^erth,  Glenalvon;  none  more  apt 
Than  I  lo  prabe  thine  eminence  in  arms, 
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And  be  the  echo  of  thy  n^arlial  fame. 
No  longer  vainly  feed  a  guilty  passion: 
Go  and  pursue  a  lawful  mistress,  glory. 
Upon  the  Danish  crests  redeem  Uiy  fault. 
And  let  thy  valour  be  the  shield  oi  Randolph. 

Glen*  One  instant  stay,  and  hear  an  alter'd 

man. 
When  beauty  pleads  for  virtue,   vice  abashM 
Flies  its  own  colours,  and  goes  o*er  to  virtue. 
1  am  your  convert;  time  wiU  show  how  truly: 
Yet  one  immediate  proof  I  mean  to  .give. 
That  youth  for  whom  your  ardent  seal  to-day, 
Somewhat  too  haughtily  defy*d  your  slave. 
Amidst  the  shock  of  armies  Fll  defend, 
And  turn  death  from  him,  with  a  guardian  arm. 

Ladjr  M,  Act  thus,  Glenaivon,  and  I  am  thy 

friend ; 
But  that*s  thy  least  reward.    Believe  me,   sfar, 
The  truly  generous  is  the  truly  wise ; 
And  he,  who  loves  not  others,  Kve^  unUest. 

^Exii  Ladjr  Randolph* 

Glen*  Amen!  and  virtue  is  its  own  rewud: 
I  think  that  I  have  hit  tbe  very  tone 
In  which  she  lo^es  to  speaL    HoneyM  assent, 
How  pleasant  art  thou  lo  the  taste  of  man. 
And  woman  also!  flattery  direct 
Rarely  diseusts.    They  httle  know  mankind 
W^ho  doubt  its  operation:  'tis  my  key. 
And  opes  the  wicket  of  the  human  heart 
HoW  far  I  have  succeeded  now,  I  Imow  not; 
Yet  I  incline  to  think  her  stormy  virtue 
Is  luird  awhile;  His  her  alone  I  fear; 
While  she  and  Randolph  live,  and  live  in  faith 
And  amity,  uncertain  is  my  tenure^ 
That  slave  of  NoirvaPs  I  have  found  most  apt; 
I  showed  him  gold,  and  he  has  pawnM  his. soul 
To  say  and  swear  whatever  I  suggest.  ^ 
NoryaJ,  Fm  told,  has  that  alluring  Took, 
n^wixt  man  and  woman,  which  I  have  observM 
To  charm  the  nicer  and  fantastic  dames. 
Who  are,  like  lady  Randolph,  full  of  virtue. 
In  raising  Randolph's  jealousy,  I  may 
But  point  him  to   the  truth.     He  seldom  errs, 
W^ho  thinks  the  worst  he  can  of  womankind. 

Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

ScfeNE  I. — Flourish  of  Trumpets* 

Enter  Lord  Rakoolph,   attended. 

Lord  jR.  Summon  a  hundred  horse,  by  break 

of  day, 
To  wait  our  pleasure  at  the  castle  gate. 

Enter  Lady  Randolph. 

^Ladjr  R.  Alas,   my  lord,  Fve  heard  unwel- 

'come  news ; 
The  Danes  are  landed. 

Lord  R.  Ay,  no  inroad  this 
Of  the  Northumbrian,  bent  to  take  a  spoil: 
No  sportive  war,  no  toumasnent  essay, 
Of  some  young  knight  resolvM  to  break  a  spear, 
And  stain  with  hostile,  blood  his  maiden  arms. 
The  Danes  are  landed :  we  must  beat  them  bade, 
Or  live  the  slaves  of  Denmark* 

Ladx  R'  Dreadful  times! 

Lord  R.   The  fenceless  villages  are  all  for- 

saken ; 
The  trembling  mothers,   and    their    children 

lodged 
In  wall-girt  iowen  and  castles!  whilst 'the  men 
Retire  indignant:  yet,  like  broken  waves, 
They  but  retire  more  awful  to  return. 
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Lady  R,  InimeDse,  at  fsme  repoiUi  the  Da- 
nish host! 
Lord  R,  Were  it  as  numerous  at  loud  fame 

reports, 
An  army  knit  like  ours  would  pierce  it  through : 
Brother*  that  shrink  not  from  each  other*s  side. 
And  fond  companions,  fill  our  warlike  files: 
For  his  dear  oflspring,  and  the  wife  he  loves, 
The  husband,  ana  the  fearless  father  arm: 
In  Tulffar  breasts  heroic  ardour  burns, 
And  the  poor  peasant  mates  his  daring  lord. 
Ladjr  a.    Allen's   minds   are   temper*d,   like 

their  swords,  for  war; 
LoTert  of  danger,  on  destruction's  brink 
They  joy  to  rear  erect  their  daring  forms. 
Hence,  early  graves;  hence,  the  lone  widow's 

life; 
And  the  sad  mother's  grief-embittered  age- 
Where  is  our  gallant  guest? 
Lord  It  Down  in  the  vale 
I  lef^  him,  managing  a  ficiy  steed. 
Whose  stubbornness  had   foiPd  the   strength 

and  skill 
Of  every  rider.    But  beholcT  he  cwnet. 
In  aamest  conversation  with  Glenalv^n. 

Enter  Nortal  and  Gusnalvon. 

Glenalvon,  with  the  lark  arise;  go  forth. 
And  lead  ray  troops  that  lie  in  'yonder  vale:' 
Private  I  travel  to  the  royal  camp: 
Norval,  thou  goest  with  me.    But  kay,  young 

man  I 
Where  didst  thou  learn  so  to  discourse  of  war. 
And  in  such  terms,  as  I  o'erheard  to-day? 
W^ar  it  no  village  science,  nor  its  phrase 
A  language  taught  amongst  the  shepherd  swains. 
Nor.  &mall  is  the  skiU  my  lora  delights   to 

praise 
In  him  he  favours.    Hear  from  whence  it  came. 
Beneath  a  mountain's  brow,   the  most  remote 
And  inaccessible  by  shepherds  trod. 
In  a  deep  cave,  dug  by  no  mortal  hand, 
A  hermit  liv'd;  a  melancholy  man! 
Who  was  the  wonder  of  our  wand'ring  swains. 
Austere  and  lonely,  cruel  to  himself 
Did  they  report  him;   the  cold  earth  his  bed, 
Water  nis  annk,  his  food  the  shepherds'  alms. 
I  went  to  see  him,  and  my  heart  was  touch'd 
With  rev'rence  and  with  pity.     Mild  he  spake. 
And,  entering  on  discourse,  such  stories  told, 
As  made  me  oft  revisit  his  sad  cell. 
For  he  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth; 
And  fought  in  famous  battles,  when  the  peers 
Of  Europe,  by  the  bold  Godfredo  led. 
Against  the  usurping  infidel  display'd 
The  blessed  cross,  and  won  the  mly  Land. 
Pleas'd  with  my  admiration,  and  the  fire 
His  speech  struck  from  me,  the  old  man  would 

shake 
His  years  away,  and  act  hit  young  encounters : 
Then,  having  show'd  hit  wounds,  he'd  tit  him 

dovvn, 
And  all  the  live-lone  day  discourse  of  war. 
To  help  ray  ftncy,  in  the  smooth  green  turf 

ge  cut  the  figures  of  the  marshall'd  hosts ; 
escrib'd^  the  motions,  and  explain^  the  use 
Of  the  deep  column,    and  the  lengthen'd  line, 
The  square,  the  crescent,  and  the  phalarat  firm : 
For  aH  that  Saracen  or  Christian  knew 
Of  war's  vast  art,   was  to  this  hermit  known. 
Lord  R  W^hy  did  this  soldier  in  a  desert 

hide 


[Act  IV. 

Thote  qoaKtiet  that  thould  have  grac'd  a  camp  ? 

Nor.  That  too   at  last  I  leam'd.    Unhappy 

man! 
Returning  homewards  by  Messina's  port, 
Loaded  with  wealth  and  honours  bravely  won, 
A  rude  and  boist'rous  captain  of  the  sea 
Fasten'd  a  quarrel  on  him.  Fierce  they  fought: 
Tht 
Dech 
Th< 

Lady  R  His  brother! 

Nor,  Yes;  of  the  same  parents  bom; 
His  only  brother.  They  exchanjgfd  forgiveness ; 
And  happy  in  my  mind  was  he  that  died; 
For  many  deaths  has  the  survivor  suffer'd. 
In  the  wild  desert  on  a  rock  he  sits. 
Or  on  some  nameless  stream's  untrodden  banks, 
And  ruminates  all  day  his  dreadful  fate. 
At  times,  alas!  not  in  hit  perfect  mind, 
H(4ds  dialogues  with  his  lov'd  brother's  ghost; 
And  oft  eacn  ni^ht  forsakes  his  sullen  couch. 
To  make  sad  onsons  for  him  he  slew. 

Lady  R  In  this  dive  tragedy  were  there  no 

more 
Unhappy  persons?  Did  the  parents  live? 

Nor,  ^[o,  they  were  dead ;  kind  heav'n  bad 

dos'd  their  eyes. 
Before  their  son  had  shed  his  brother's  blood. 

Lord  R  Hard  is  his  fate;  for  he   Vras    not 

to  blame! 
There  is  a  destiny  'in  this  strange  world, 
Which  of^  decrees  an  undeserved' doom ^ 
Let  schoolmen  tell  m%  why — 

\Trumpeis  at  a  DUtance. 
From  whence  these  sounds? 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Q/fi,  My  lord,   the  trumpets  of  the  troops 

of  Lorn ! 
The  valiant  leader  hails  the  noble  Randolph. 
Lord  R  Mipe  ancient  guest!    Does  he  the 

warriors  lead? 
Has  Denmark  rous'd  the  brave   old  knight    to 

arms? 
0/fi.  No;   worn  with  warfare,  he  resigns 

the  sword. 
His  eldest  hope,  the  valiant  John  of  Lorn, 
Now  leads  his  kindred  bands. 

Lord  R  Glenalvon,  go; 
With  hospitality's  most  strong  request 
Entreat  the  chief.  \£xU  Otencdoon, 

Q/fi*  My  lord,  requests  are  vain. 
He  urges  on,  impatient  of  delay, 
Stung  with  the  tidings  of  the  ioe*s  approach. 
Lord  R  May  victory  sit  upon  the  warrior*s 

tme! 
flocks  and  herds  are  safe; 
Remote  from  war's  alarms  his  pastures  lie, 
By  mountains  inaccessible  secur'd: 
Tet  foremost  he.  into  the  plain  descends, 
Eager  to  bleed  in  battles  not  his  own. 
ril  go  and  press  the  hero  to  my  breast. 

\Exit  with  the  Officer^ 
Lady  R  The  soldier's  loftiness,   the  pride 

and  pomp 
Investing  awful  war,  Norval,  I  see. 
Transport  thy  youthful  mind. 
Nor,  Ah!  should  they  notT 
Bless'd  be  the  hour  I  left  my  father's  house! 
I  might  have  been  a  shepherd  all  tk^  ^^ysy 
And  stole  obscurely  to  a  peasant's  grave. 
Now,  if  I  live,  wita  mighty  chiefs '  I  stand ; 
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And,  if  I  hWf  with  noble  dust  I  lie. 

Ltady  72.  There  is  a  generous  spirit  in  thy 

breast, 
That  could  have  welJ  sustainM  a  prouder  fortune. 
This  ^ray  with  me;  under  yon  spreading' beach| 
Unseen,  unheard,  by  human  eye  or  ear, 
i  will  amaxe  thee  with  a  wonuVous  tale. 

Nor*  Let  there   be  danger,  lady,  with  the 

secret, 
That  I  may  hug  it  to«my  grateful  heart, 
^\nd  prove  my  faith.     Com  maud   my  sword, 

my  life: 
These  are  the  sole  possessions  of  poor  Norral. 

Ladjr  R,  Know?sl  thou  these  gems? 

iVb/-.  Durst  I  beliere  mine  ty^Sy 
Pd  say  I  knew  them,  and  they  were  my  fatherV 

Ladjr  72.  Thy  father*s,  say^st  thou  ?  Ah,  they 

were  thy  father^s ! 

Nor.  I  saw  them  once,  and  curiously  inquirM 
Of  hotfa  my  parents,  whence   such  splendour 

came. 
But  I  was  checkM,  and  more  could  never  learn. 

Latijr  72.  Then  learn  of  me  —  thou  art   not 

NorvaPs  son. 

Nor»  Not  Nonral's  son? 

Ladjr  IL  Nor  of  a  shepherd  sprung. 

Nor.   Who  am  I  thenr 

hadjr  R.  Noble  thou  art, 
For  noble  was  thy  sire. 

Nor.  \  will  believe —  • 
Oh,  teU  me  further !  say,  who  was  my  father ! 

Ladjr  R.  Douglas! 

Nor,  Lord  Douglas,  whom  to-day  I  saw? 

Ladjr  R.  His  younger  brother. 

Nor.  And  in  yonder  camp  ? 

Ladx  A.  Alas! 

Nor.  You  make  me  tremble — Sighs  and  tears ! 
hires  my  brave  father? 

Ladj  72.  Ah!  too  brave,  indeed! 
Re  fell  in  battle  ere  thyself  was  bora. 

Nor.  Ah  me,  unhappy!  ere  I  saw  the  light! 
But  does  my  mother  live?  I  may  conclude) 
From  my  own  fate,  her  portion  has  been  sorrow. 

hady  72.  She  lives;  but  wastes  her   life   in 

constant  woe. 
Weeping  her  husband  slain,  her  infant  lost. 

Nor.    xou  that  are  skilPd  so  well  in  the  sad 

story 
Of  ntr  unhappy  parents,  and  with  tears 
Bewail  their  destiny,  now  have  compassion 
Lpon  the  oflspring  of  the  friends  you  lov*d. 
On,  tell  me  who  and  where  my  mother  is! 
OppressM  by  a  base  world,  perhaps  sbe  bends 
Beneath  the  weight  of  other  ills  tnan  grief; 
And,  desolate,  implores  of  heaven  the  aid 
Her  son  should  give.    It  is,  it  must  be  >o — 
Your  countenance  confesses  that  she^s  wretched. 
Oh^  tell  me  her  Condition!  Can  the  sWord — 
>Vho  shall  resist  me  in  a  parentis  cause? 

Lady  R.  Thy  virtue  endsner  v^oe — My  sod! 

my  son! 
I  asn  thy  mother,  and  the  wife  of  Douglas! 

S  Falls  upon  his  Neck, 
earth !  now  wond-*rous 
is  my  fate! 
Art  thou  my  mother?  Ever  let  me  kneel! 
Jjadjr  7L  Image  -ot  Douglas !   fruit   of  fatal 

love! 
All  that  I  owe  thy  sire  I  pay  to  thee. 

Nor.  Retpect  and  admfration  still  possess  me, 
Obeclung  the  love  and  fondness  of  a  son: 
Yet  I  ivas  filial  to  my  humble  parents. 


lid  my  sire  surpass  the  rest  of  men, 
ou  excellcst  all  of  womankind  ? 


But  did 
As  thou 

Ladjr  R:  Arise,  my  son.    In  qie  thou  dost 

behold 
The  poor  remains  of  beauty  once  admirM. 
Yet  in  ray  prime  I  equalled  not  thy  father; 
His  eyes  were  like  the  eagle\  yet  sometimes 
Liker  the  doveVi;  and,  as  he  pleased,  he  won 
All  hearts  with  soilness,  or  with  spirit  aw^d. 

Nor.  How  did  he  fall  ?  Sure  'twas  a  bloody 

field  ,    . 

When  Douglas  died!  Oh,  I  have  much  to  ask! 

Ladj  R.  Hereafter  thou  shalt  hear  the  length- 

enM  tale 
Of  all  thy  fatber^s  and  thy  mother's  woes. 
At  present  this — Thou  art  the  rightful  heir 
Of  yonder  castle,  and  the  wide  domains. 
Which  now  lord  Randolph,  as  my  husband, 

holds. 
But  thou   shah  not  be  wrongM;   I  have  the 

power 
To  right  thee  still.     Before  the  king  FII  kneel. 
And  call  lord  Douglas  to  protect 'his  blood. 

Nor.  The  blood  of  Douglas  will  protect  itselH 

Ladj  R.  But  we   shall   need   both  friends 

and  favour,  boy. 
To  wrest  thy  lands  and  lordship  from  the  gripe 
Of  Randolph  and  his  kinsman.     Yet  I  think 
My  tale  will  move  each  gentle  h,eai*t  to  pity. 
My  life  incline  the  virtuous  to  believe. 

Nor.  To  be  the  son  of  Douglas  is  to  me 
Inheritance  enough!  Declare  my  birth. 
And  in  the  field  Til  seek  for  fame  and  fortune. 

Ladjr  R,  Thou  dost  not  know  what  perils 

and  in)ustice 
Await  the  poor  man^s  valour.     Oh,  my  son! 
The  noblest  blood  of  all  the  land*s  abashed. 
Having  no  lackey  but  pale  poverty. 
Too  long  hast  thou  been  thus  attended,  Douglas ; 
Too  long  hast  thou  been  deem*d  a  peasant*s 

child: 
The  wanton  heir  of  some  inglorious  chief 
Perhaps  has  scorn'd  thee  in  thy  youthful  sports, 
Whilst  thy  indignant  spirit  swelPd  in   vain. 
Such  coqtumely  thou  no  more  shalt  bear: 
But  how  I  purpose  to  redress  thy  wrongs 
Must  be  hereafter  told.    Prudence  directs 
That  we  should  part  before  yon  chief *s  return. 
Retire,  and  from  thy  rustic  follower's  hand 
Receive  a  billet,  which  thy  mother's  care, 
Anxious  to  see  thee,  dictated  before 
This  casual  opportunity  arose 
Of  private  conference.    Its  purport  mark ; 
For,  as  I  there  appoint,  we  meet  again. 
Leave  me,  my  son;  and  frame  thy  manners  still 
I'o  Norval's,  not  to  noble  Douglas'  state.     • 

Nor.  I  will  remember.     Where   is  Norval 

now. 
That  good  old  man? 

Lad^  R.sAt  hand  conceal'd  he  Ifes, 
A  useful  witness.    But  beware,  my  son. 
Of  yon  Glenalvon;  in  his  guilty  breast 
Resides  a  villain's  shrewdness,  e'ver  prone 
To  false  conjecture.     He  hath  grievM  my  heart. 

Nor.  Has  he,   indeed?   Then   let  yon  false 

Glenalvon 
Beware  of  me.  .  [Exi4 

Ladjr  72.  There  burst  the  smother'd  flame. 
O,  thou  alUrigbteous  and  eternal  King! 
VVho  father  of  the  fatherless  art  calPd, 
Protect  my  son!  Thy  inspiration.  Lord! 
Hath  flll'd  his  bosom  with  that,  sacred  lire, 
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Wbich  in  the  breasts  of  his  forefathers  biim*d : 
Set  him  on  high,  like  theniy  that  he  may  shine 
The  star  an4  glory  of  his  native  land  !<^ 
Yonder  they  come.    How  do  bad  women  find 
Uncbanffing  aspects  to  conceal  their  guilt, 
When  I.  by  reason  and  by  justice  urg*d, 
Full  haraly  can  dissemble  with  these  men 
In  nature^s  pious  cause? 

Enter  LoiU)  Randolph  and  Glenalvon. 

Lord  R,  Ton  gallant  chie( 
Of  arms  enamour  d,  all  repose  disclaims. 
Ladjr  It  Be  not,  my  lord,  by  his  example 

sway  d. 
Arrange  the  business  of  to-raorro*^  now, 
And  when  you. enter,  speak  of  war  no  more. 

[Exit, 
Lord  R,  Tis  so,  by  heaVni  her  mien,  her 
'voice,  her  eye. 
And  her  impatience  to  be  gone,  confirm  it. 
Glen.  He  parted  from  her  now.  Behind  the 

mount. 
Amongst  the  trees,  I  saw  him  glide  along. 
Lord  IL    For  sad  seauester*d    virtue  she^s 

renown  d. 
Glen.  Most  true,  my  lord.^ 
Lord  JL  Yet  this  distinguish^  dame 
Invites  a  youth,  the  acquamtance  of  a  day, 
Alone  to  meet  her  at  the  midnight  hour. 
This  assignation  [Shofps  a  Letter"]  the  assas- 
sin freed, 
Her  manifest  affection  for  the  youth, 
Might  breed  suspicion  in  a  husband's  brain. 
Whose  gentle  consort  all  for  love  had  wedded : 
Much  more  in  mine.     Matilda  never  lov*d  mc. 
Let  no  man,  afler  me,  a  woman  wed, 
Whose  heart  he  knows  he  has  not,  though 

she  brings 
A  toine  of  gold,  a  kingdom  for  her  dowry. 
For  let  her  seem,  like  the  night^s  shadovry  queen. 
Gold  and  contemplative — ^he  cannot  trust  her; 
She  may,  she  will,  bring  shame  and  sorrow 

on  him; 
The  worst  of  sorrows,  and  the  worst  of  shames ! 
Glen.  Yield  nftt,  my  lord,  to  such  afflicting 

thoughts, 
But  let  the  spirit  of  a  husband  sleep, 
Till  your  own  senses  make  a  sure  conclusion. 
This  billet  must  to  blooming  Nortal  go: 
At  the  next  turn  awaits  my  trusty  spy ; 
ni  give  it  him  refitted  for  his  masteh 
In  the  close  thicket  take  your  secret  stand; 
The  moon  shines  bright,  and  your  ov\m  eyes 

may  judge 
Of  their  behaviour. 
'Lord  It  Thou  dost  counsel  well. 
Glen.  Permit  me  now  to   make  one  slight 

essay ;  . 
Of  all  the  trophies,  which  vain  mortals  boast,' 
By  wit,  by  valour,  or  by  wisdom  won. 
The  first  and  fairest  in  a  young  man^s  eye 
Is  woman*s  captive  heart.    Successful  love 
W^ith  glorious  fumes  intoxicates  the  mind. 
And  the  proud  conmieror  in  triumph  moves, 
Air- borne,  exalted  above  vulgar  men,  ^ 
Lord  R.  And  what  avails  this  maxim? 
Glen,  Much,  my  lord. 
Withdraw  a  little;  Til  accost  young  Norvaf, 
And  with  ironical  derisive  counsel 
Explore  his  spirit    If  he  is  no  more 
Than  humble  Norval,  by  thy  favour  raisM, 
Brave  as  he  is,  he'll  shrink  astonish'd  from  me  : 


But  if  he  be  the  favotirile  of  the  fair, 
Lov'd  by  the  first  of  Caledonians  dames, 
He'll  turn,  upon  me,  as  the  lion  turns 
Upon  the  hunter*s  spear.    ' 

I/>rd  R.  1'is  shrewdly  thought 

Glen.   When  we   srow  loud,  draw   near. 

But  Yet  my  lord 
His  rising  wrath  restrain.^—   {Exit Randolph. 
'TIS  strange,  by  heaven! 
That  she  should  run  full  tilt  her  fond  career 
To  one  so  little  known.     She,  too,  that  seem'ci 
Pure  as  the  winter  stream,  when  ice,  emboss'd. 
Whitens  its  course.  Even  I  did  think  her  chaste. 
Whose  charity  exceeds  not.    Precious  sex! 
W^hose    deeds    lascivious    pass     Glenalvon'*s 

thoughts! 

Enter  No&TAL. 

His  port  I  love:  he's  in  a  proper  mood 
To  chide  the  thunder,  if  at  him  it  roar'd.  — 

Has  Norval  seen  the  troops? 

Non  The  setting  sun 
With  yellow  radiance JightenM  all  the  rale; 
And  as  the  warriors  mov'di^  each  polish'd  helm, 
Corsl 
1 

Of 
A  host  angelic,  clad  in- burning  arms. 

Glen.  Tnou.talk'st  it  well;  no  leader  of  our 

host 
In  sounds  more  lofty  speaks  of  glorious  'vrar. 

Nor.  If  I  shall  eW  acquire  a  leader's  name. 
My  speech  will  be  less  ardent    Novelly 
Now  prompts  my  tongue,  and  yonthud    ad- 
miration 
Vents  itself  freely;  since  no  part  is  n)ine 
Of  praise  -pertaining  to  ^e  ffreat  in  arms. 

Glefi.  You  wrong  yourself  brave  sir,   your 

martial  deeds 
Have  rank'd  you  vrith  the  great     Bl^   mark 

me,  Norval: 
Lord  Randolph's  £ivour  now  exalts  your  ^utb 
Above  his  veterans  of  famous  service^ 
Let  me,  who. know  these  soldiers,  counsel  you. 
Give  them  all  honour:*  seem  not  to  command  ; 
Else  ihey  will  scarcely  brook  your  late  sprung 

power, 
Wbich  nor  alliance  props,  nor  birth  adorns. 

iVor.  Sir,  I  have  been  accustom'd  all  ray  days 
To  hear  and  speak  the  plain  and  simple  truth : 
And  though  I  have  been  told,  that  there  are  men 
Who  borrow  friendship's  tongue  to  speak  their 

scorn. 
Yet  in  such  language  I  am  little  skill'd. 
Therefore  I  thank  Glenalvon  for  his  counsel. 
Although  it  sounded  harshly.    W^hy  remind 
Me  of  my  birth  obscure?  Why  slur  my  power 
W^ith  such  contemptuous  terms? 
'    Glen.  I  did  not  /nean 
To  gall  your  pride,  whi<^  now  I  see  is  great,  j 

Nor.  My  pride! 

Glen.  Suppress  it,   as  you  wish  to  prosper. 
Your  pride's  excessive.  Yet,  for  Randolph's  sake, 
I  will  not  leave  you  to  its  rash  direction. 
If  tlius  you  swell,  and  frown  at  high-born  men, 
Will  high-bom  men  endure  a  shepherd's  scorn  ? 

Nor.  A  shepherd's  scorn! 

Glen.  Yes;  if  you  presume 
To  bend  on  soldiers  these  disdainful  tyes^ 
What  will  become  of  you  ? 

iVor.  If  this  were  told!—  [Audr. 


fAcT  V.  ScBini  1.] 

Hast  thou  no  fears  ibr  iby  presumptuoos  self? 

Glen.  Ha!  dost  tbou  threaten  me? 

Nor,  Didst  tfaou  not  bear? 

Glen.  UnwiJJingly  1  did;  a  nobler  foe 
Had  not  been  qncstionM  thns»      But  such  as 

thee— 

Nor,  Whom  dost  thou  think  me? 

Glen.  NorraJ. 

Nor,  So  I  am — 
.\nd  who  is  Norval  in  Glenalron^s  eyes? 

Gten.  A  peasantVson,  a  wandering  beggar 

boy; 
At  best  no  more,  even  if  he  speaks  the  truth. 

Nor,  False  as  thou   art,   dost  thou  suspect 

my  truth? 

Glen,  Thy  truth!  ^ouYt  all  a  lie:  and  false 

as  hell 
Is  the  Tain-glorious  tale  thou  told^st  to  Randolph. 

Nor,  If  I  were  chainM,  unarm'd ,  and  bed- 
rid old, 
Perhaps  I  should  revile:  but  as  I  am, 
I  haTe  no  tongue  to  rail.    The  humble  Nonral 
Is  of  a  rdce  who  strive  not  but  with  deeds. 
Did  I  not  fear  to  freeze  thy  shallow  ralour, 
And  make  thee  sink  too  soon  beneath  m v  sword, 
rd  tell  thee — ^what  thou  art    I  know  thee  well. 

Glen,  Dost  thou  not  know  Glenalvon,  born 

to  command 
Ten  thousand  slaves  like  thee — 

Nor,  Villain,  no  more!  [Draivs. 

Draw  and  defend  thy  life^     I  did  design 
To  have  defy*d  thee  in  another  cause; 
But  hea/o  accelerates  its,  vengeance   on  thee. 
Now  for  ray  own  and  lady  Randolph's  wrongs. 

iThejr  fighi, 

Enler  Lord  Randolph. 

L^rd  R,  Hold,  I  command  you  both.    The 

man  that  stirs 
Makes  me  his  foe. 

Nor,  Another  voice  than  thine 
That  threat  had  vainly  sounded,  noble   Ran- 
dolph. 
Glen,  Hear  him,   my  lord;   he*s  wondrous 

condescending ! 
Mark  the  humility  of  shepherd  Norval ! 
Nor,  Now  you  n|ay  scofT  in  safety. 

tShealhes  his  Stvord, 
us, . 
Taunting  each  other;   but  .unfold  to  me 
The  cause  of  quarrel,  then  I  judge  betwixt  you. 
Nor,  Nay,  ray  good  lord,  though  I  revere 

you  much, 
My  cause  I  plead  not,  nor  demand  your  judg- 
ment. 
I  blush  to  speak;  I  will  not,  caonot  speak 
Hie  opprobrious  words  that  I  from  him  have 

borne. 
To  the  liege  lord  of  my  dear  native  land 
I  owe  a  subject*s  homage;  but  ev'n  him 
And  his  high  arbitration  Fd  reject. 
\Vithin  my  bosom  reigns  another  lord ; 
Ronoitr,  sole  judge,  and  umpire   of  itself. 
If  mj  free  ^speech  offend  you,  noble  Randolph, 
Revoke  your  favours,  and  let  Norval  go 
Hence  as  he  came,  alone,  but  not  dishonoured. 
Lord  JL  Thus  far  Til  mediate   with  impar- 
tial voice: 
The  ancient  foe  of  Cahdonia's  land 
Now  waves*  his  banners. o*er, her  frighted  fields. 
Suspend  jour  purpose  till  your  country's  arms 
Repel  ^kut  bold  invader:  then  decide 
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The  private  quarrel. 
Ghen.  I  agree  to  this. 
Nor.  And  L 

Enter  Servant 

Serv,  The  banquet  waits.  • 
LordR.  We  come.        \ExU  ifpithServant. 
Glen.  Norval, 
Let  not  our  variance  mar  .the  social  hour, 
Nor  wrong  the  hospitality  of  Randolph. 
Nor  frowning  anger,  nor  yet  wrinkled  hate, 
Shall  stain  my  countenance.  Smooth  thou  thy 

brow;         «    . 
Nor  let  our  strife  disturb  the  gentle  dame. 
Nor.  Think  not  so  lightly,  sir,  of  my  re- 
sentment. 
When  we  contend  again,  our  strife  is  mortal. 

\ExeunL 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — A  VFood, 

Enter  Douglas. 

Doug.  This  is  the  place,  the  centre  of  the 

grove; 
Here  stands  the  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  wood. 
How  sweet  and  solemn  is  this  midnight  scene ! 
The  silver  moon,  unclouded,  holds  her  way 
Through  skies,  where  I  could  count  each  little 

star. 
The  fanning  west-wind  scarcely  stirs  the  leaves; 
The  river,  rushing  o*er  its  pebbled  bed. 
Imposes  silence  with  a  stilly  sound. 
In  such  a  place  as  this,  at  such  an  hour. 
If  ancestry  can  be  in  aught  believ*d. 
Descending  spirits  have  convers*d  with  men. 
And  told  the  secrets  of  the  world  unknown. 

Enter  old  Norvai. 

Old    N.  *Tis  he.     But  what  if  he  should 

chide  me  hence? 
His  just  reproach  I  fear. 

\M}ougUia  turns  aside  and  sees  him 
Forgive,  forgive; 

Canst  tbou  forgive  the  man,  the  selfish^  man. 
Who  bred  sir  Malcolm's  heir  a  shepherd's  son  ? 
Doug.  Kneel  not  to  mc.;  thou  art  my  father 

stUI: 
Thy  wishM-for  presence  now  completes  my  joy 
Welcome  to  me;  my  fortunes  thou shalt share, 
And  evei;  honoured  with  thy  Douglas  live. 
Old  N.  And  dost  thou  call  me  father?   Oh, 

my  son! 
I  think  that  I  coulcl  die,  to  make«  amends 
For  the  great  wrong  I.  did  thee.    Twas  my 

crime. 
Which  in  the  wilderness  so  Jong  conceaPd 
The  blossom  of  thy  youth. 

Doug.  Not  worse  the  fruit, 
That  in  the  wilderness  the  blossom  blow*d. 
Amongst  the  shepherds,  in  the  humble  cot, 
I  learn  d  some  lessons,  which  Til  not  forget 
When  I  inhabit  yonder  lody  towers. 
I,  who  was  once  a  swain,  will  ever  prove 
The  poor  man's  friend ;  and,  when  my  vassals 

bow, 
Norval  shall  smooth  the  crested  pride  of  Douglas. 
Old  N,    Let   me    but    live    to     see    thine 

exaltation ! 
Yet  grievous  are  mv  fears.  Oh,  leave  this  place. 
And  those  unfriendly  towers! 
Doug,  Why  should  I  leave  them? 
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Old  N.    Lord   Randolph  and  bis  kinsman 

seek  your  life. 

Doug,  How  know*st  thou  that? 

Old  N,  I  will  inform  vou  how. 
When  evening  came,  I  left  the.  secret  place 
Appointed  for  me  by  your  motber^s  care, 
And  fondly  trod  in  each  atrcustomM  path 
That  to  the  casllc  leads.     Whilst  thus  I  rangM, 
I  was  alarmM  with  unexpected  sounds 
Of 'earnest  voices.     On  the  persons  came. 
Unseen  I  lurkM,  and  overheard  them  name 
Each  other  as  they  talked,  lord  Randolph  this, 
And  that  Glenalvon.     Still  of  you  they  spoke, 
And  of  the  lady:  jhreafning  was  their  speech. 
Though  but  imperfectly  my  ear  could  hear  it. 
*Twas  strange,  they  said, a  wonderful  discovery; 
And  ever  and  anon  they  vow*d  revenge. 

Doug,  Revenge!  for  what? 

Old  N,  For  being  what  you  are. 
Sir  Malcolm*s  heir :  how  else  have  you  oflfended  ? 
When  they  were  gone,  I  hied  me  to  my  cottage. 
And  there   sat  mysing  how  I  best  might  find 
Means  to  inform  you  of  their  wicked  purpose ; 
But  I  could  think  of  none.    At  last,  perplexed, 
1  issued  forth,  encompassing  the  tower, 
With  many  a  wearied  step  and  wishful  look. 
Now  Providence  hath  brought  you  to  my  sight. 
Let  not  y9ur  too  courageous  spirit  scorn 
The  caution  which  I  give. 

Doug.  }  scorn  it  not. 
My  mother  wam*d  me  of  Glenalvon*s  baseness: 
But  I  'will  nol  suspect  the  noble  Randolph. 
In  our  encounter  with  the  vile  assassins, 
I  marked  his  brave  demeanour;   hiih  TU  trust. 

Old  N,  I  fear  you  will,  too  far. 

Doug,  Here  in  this  place 
i  wait  my  mother's  coming:    she  shall  know 
What  thou  hast  told  :  her  counsel  I  will  follow: 
And  cautious  ever  are  a  mother's  counsels. 
You  must  depart:  your  presence  may  prevent 
Our  interview.  , 

Old  N,  My  blessinff  rest  upon  thee! 
Oh,  may  heavVs  hand,  which  sav'd  thee  from 

the  wave. 
And  from  the  sword  of  foes,  be  near  thee  sti!] ; 
Turning  mischance,  if  aught  hangs  o^er  thy  head. 
All  upon  mine!  [JSlriV. 

.  Doug.  He  loves  me  like  a  parent; 
And  must  not,  shall  not,  lose  ihe  son  he  loves, 
Allhough  his  son  has  found  a  nobler  father. 
Kventful  day!  how  hast  thou  changed  my  slate! 
Once  on  the  cold  and  winter-shaded  side 
Of  a  bleak  hill,  mischance  had  rooted  me. 
Never  to  thrive,  child  of  another  soil ; 
Transplanted  now  to  the  gay  sunny  vale, 
Like  the  green  thorn  of  May  my  fortune  flowers. 
Ye   glorious  stars!    high   hcav'n's   resplendent 

host ! 
To  whom  I  oft  have  of  my  lot  complained, 
Hear,  and  record  my  soul's  unalter'a  wish ! 
Dead  or  alive,  let  me  but  be  renown'd ! 
May  heav*n  inspire  some  fierce  f igantic  Dane, 
To  give  a  bold  defiance  to  our  nost! 
Before  be  speaks  it  out,  I  will  accept: 
Like  Douglas  conquer,  or  like  Douglas  die. 

Enter  Ladt  Randolph. 

Ltidjr  Ji,  My  son !  I  heard  a  voice^- 
Doug.  The  voice  was  mine. 
Lddjr  R,  Didst  thou  complain  aloud  to  na- 
ture's ear, 
That  thus  lu  dusky  shades,  at  midnight  hour^. 


[Act  V. 

By  stealth  the  mother  and  the  son  should  meet? 

[Embraces  him, 
Doug,  No;  on  this  happy  day,   this  better 

birth-day, 
My  thoughts  and  words  are  all   of  hope  and 

Ladjr^R,  Sad  fear  and  melancholy  still  divide 
The  empire  of  my  breast  with  hope  and  joy. 
Now  hear  what  1  advise — 
Doug.  First,  let  me  tell 
What  may  the  tenor  of  your  .counsel  change. 
Lady  A.  My  heart  forebodes  some  evil. 
Doug,  Tis  not  good — 
At  eve,  unseen  by  Randolph  and  Glenalvon, 
The  good  old  NorVal  in  the  grove  overheard 
Their  conversation;  oft  they  mentioned  me 
With  dreadful   threat'nings ;  you  they  some- 
times nain'd.  ' 
'Twas  strange,  they  said^  a  wonderful  discovery; 
And  ever  and  anon  they  vow'd  revenge. 
•    Ladjr  R,  Defend  us,  gracious  God!  we  are 

betray'd : 
They  have  found  out  the  secret  of  thy  birth ! 
It  must.be  so.    That  is  the  great  discovery. 
Sir  Malcolm's  heir  is  come  to  claim  his  own, 
And  they  will  be  reveng'd.  Perhaps  even  now, 
Arm'd  and  prepar'd  for  murder,  they  but  -wait 
A  darker  and  more  silent  hour,  to  break 
Into  the  chamber  where  they  think  thou  sleen'st 
This   moment,  this,   beav'n   hath    ordain'a  to 

save  thee ! 
Fly  to  the  camp,  my  son! 

Doug.  And  leave  you  here? 
No:  to  the  castle  let  us  go  together. 
Call  up  the  aneient  servants  of  your  house. 
Who  in  their  youth  did  eat  vour  father's  bread ; 
Then  tell  them  loudly  that  1  am  your  son. 
If  in  the  breasts  of  men  one  spark  remains 
Of  sacred  love,  fidelity,  or  pity. 
Some  in  your  cause  will  arm.    I  ask  but  ievr 
To  drivtf  those  spoilers  from  ray  father's  house. 
Lady  R,  Oh,  nature,  nature!  what  can  check 

thy  force-? 
Thou  genuine  offspring  of  the  daring  Douglas! 
But  rush  not  on  destruction:  save  thyself; 
And  I  am  safe.     To  me  they  mean  no  harm. 
Thy  stay  but  risks  thy  precious  life  in  vain. 
That  winding  path  conducts  thee  to   the  ri^er. 
Cross  where  thou  seest   a  'broad  and  beaten 

way, 
Which   running  eastward  leads  thee   to   the* 

camp. 
Instant  demand  admittance  to  lord  Douglas: 
Show  him  these  jewels,  which  his  brbther  wore. 
Thy  look,  thy  voice,  will  make   him   feel    the 

truth. 
Which  I  by  certain  proof  will  soon  confirm. 
Doug,  I  yield  me,  and  obey:   but  yet   my 

heart 
Bleeds  at  this  parting.       Something  bids    me 

slay, 
And  guard  a  mother's  life.     Oit  have  1  read 
Of  wondrous  deeds  by  one  bold  arm  adiievVI. 
Our  foes  are  two;  no  more:  let  me  go  forth. 
And  see  if  any  shield  can  guard  Glenalvon. 
Lcuij  R.  If  thou  regard'st   thy    mother,    or 

reverst 
Thy  father's  memory,  think  of  this  no  more*. 
One  thing  I  have  to  say  before  we  part: 
Long  wert  thou  lost;  and  thou  art  found,  mj 

child, 
In  a  nio.%1  fearful  season.     War  and  battle 
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I  hare  great  .cause  to  dread.     Too  well  1  sec 
Whicli  way  the  current  of  thy  temper  sets : 
To-day  I  have  found  thee.     Oh !  my  long-lost 

hope! 
If  thou  tq  giddy  valour  giVst  the  rein, 
To-morrow^  1  may  lose  my  son  for  ever. 
The  love  of  thee,  oefore  thou  saw^st  the  light, 
Sustained  my  life  when  thy  brave  father  fell. 
If  thou  shalt  fall,  »I  have  not  love  nor  hope 
In  this  waste  world !  My  son,   remember  me ! 
Datig*  What  shall  I  say?  How  can  I   give 

you  comfort? 
The  God  of  battles  of  my  life  dispose 
As  may  be  best  for  you  f  for  whose  dear  sake 
I  will  not  bear  myself  as  I  resolvM. 
But  yet  consider,  as  no  vulgar  name, 
That  which  1  boast,  sounds  among  martial  men. 
How  "will  inglorious  caution  suit  my  claim  ? 
The  post  of  Tate  unshrinking  I  maintain. 
My  country^  foes  must  witness  who  I  am. 
On  the  invaders*  heads  Fil  prove  my  birth. 
Till  friends  and  foes  confess  the  genuine  strain, 
if  in  this  strife  I  fall,  blame  not  your  son. 
Who,  if  he  live  not  honoured,  must  not  live. 
hady  JL    I  will  not  utter  what  my  bosom 

feels. 
Too  well  I  love  that  valour  which  I  warn. 
Farewell,  my  son,  my  counsels  are  but  vain. 

And  as  high  heaven  hath  wilPd  it,  all  must  he. 

l^Thejr  separaie. 
Gaze  not  on  me,  thou  wilt  mistake  the  path; 
Vll  point  it  out  again.  lExeuni, 


Just  as    ihejr  are  sepeu-aiing,   enter,  from 
the    9Vbody  Lord  Ramoolph  €tnd  Glen- 

ALTON. 

Loni  R,  Not  in  her  presence. 
Now  — 
Glen.  Via  prepared. 
Lorii  A  Mo:  1  command  thee  stay. 
Igo  alone:  it  never  shall  be  said  - 
That  I  took  odds  to  combat  mortal  man. 
Tbc  tt<^lesl  vengeance  is  the  most  complete. 

Exit. 

[Glenaloon  makes  some  Steps  to 

the  same  Side  of  the  Stage,  lis- 

tens,  and  speaks. 

Glen.  Demons  of  death,  come  settle  on  my 

sword,  * 
.\nd  to  a  double  slaughter  guide  it  home! 
The  lover  and  the  husband  Doth  must  die. 
Lord  Ji. 
DotMg;.  [i 


Draw,  villain!  draw! 


r.  \lVithoui\ 

\WiOiout\  Assail  me  not,  lord  Ran- 
dolph ; 
Not  as  thou  lov*st  thyself. 

S  Clashing  of  Swords. 
Now  is  the  time. 

Enter  JLadt  Rand6lph,  at  the  opposite  Side 
of  the  Stage,  faint  and  bretUhless. 

Lady  R.  Lord  Randolph,  hear  me;,  all  shall 

be  thme  own! 
But  spare!    Oh^  spare  my  son! 

Enter  Douglas,  i»ith  a  Sword  in  each  Hand, 

JDoug.  My  mother's  voice! 
1  can  protect  thee  still. 

Ladjr  It  He  lives!  he  lives! 
For  tftuSy  for  this  to  heaven,  eternal  praise ! 
Bui  sure  I  saw  thee  fall. 

Doug.  It  was  Glenalvon. 


Just  as  my  arm  had  master^  Randolph's  sword,^ 

The  villam  came  behind  me ;  but  1  slew  him. 

LadjrJR.  Rehind  thee!  ah!  thouM  wounded ! 

Oh,  my  child, 
IIow  pale  thou  look'st!    And  shall,  I  lose  thee 

now? 
J!)oug,  Do  not  despair:  I  feel  a  little  faint- 

ness ; 
I  hope  it  will  not  last.  [Leans  upon  his  Sword. 

Ladjr  R.  There  is  no  hope ! 
And  we  must  part!  the  hand  of  death   is   on 

thee! 
Oh !  my  beloved  child !  O  Douglas,  Douglas ! 
Douglas  growing  more  cuid  more  faint, 
Doug.  Ob !  had  I  falPn  as  my  brave  Kithers 

fell, 
Turning  with  fatal  arm  the  tide  of  battle. 
Like  them  1  should  have  smiPd  and  welcomed 

death; 
But  thus  to  perish  by  a  villain*^  hand! 
Cut  off  from  nature^s  and  from  glory's  course. 
Which  never  mortal  Was  so  fond  to  run. 
Ladjr  R.  Hear,   justice,    hear!   stretch   thy 

avenging  arm. 

[Douglas  falls. 
Doug,    Unknown    I    die;   no   tongue    shall 

speak  of  me. 
Some  noble  spirits,  judging  by  themselves. 
May  yet  conjecture  what  1  might  have  proved, 
And  think  life  only  wanting  to  my  fame: 
But  who  shall  comfort  thee? 
Ladjr  R.  Despair,  Despair! 
Doug.  Oh,  had  it  pleasM  high  heav'n  to  let 

me  live 
A  little  while! — my  eyes  that  gaze  on  thee 
Grow  dim  apace !  my  mother — O !  my  mother ! 
[Dies,    iLady  Randolph  faints  on 
the  bodj. 

Enter  Lord  Rat^dolph  and  Anna. 

Lord  R.  Thy  words,  thy   words    of  truth, 

have  pierc'd  my  heart:    ' 
I  am  the  stain  of  knighthood  and  of  arms. 
Oh !  if  my  brave  deliverer  survives 
The  traitor's  sword — 

Anna.  Alas!  look  there,  my  lord. 


son 


How 


Lord  R,  The  mother   and  her 

curst  am  I! 
Was  I  the  cause?  No:  I  was  not  the  cause. 
Yon  matchless  villain  did  seduce  my  soul 
To  frantic  jealousy. 

Anna.  My  lady  lives: 
The  agony  of  gnef  hath  but  suppressed 
Awhile  her  powers. 

Lord  R.  But  my  dclivepcr*s  dead! 

Ladjr  R.  [Recovering^  W^herc  am  I  now  ? 

iStill  in  this  wretched  world ! 
Grief  cannot  break  a  heart  so  hard  as  mine. 

Lord  R.  Oh,  misery! 
Amidst  thy  raging  grief  I  must  proclaim 
My  innocence. 

Ladj-  R.  Thy  innocence! 

Lord  R.  My  guilt 
Is  innocence  comparM  with  what  thou  think*st  i(. 

Ladjr  R.  Of  thee  I  think  not ;  what  have  I 

to  do 
With  tliee,  or  any  thing?  My  son!   my  son  I 
My  beautiful!  my  brave;  how  proud  was  I 
Of  thee  and  of  thy  valour!  my  fond  heart 
O'erflow'd  this   day   with    transport,    when   1 
I  thought 

!0f  growing  old  amidst  a  race  of  thine. 
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Now  all  my  hopea  are  dead!  A  little  wMIe 
Was  I  a  wife!  a  mother  not  so  long! 
VS^liat  am  I  now  ?-  I  know — But  I  sbaD  be 
Tbat  only  whilst  I  please;' for  such  a  son 
And  such  a  husband  drive  me  to  my  fate. 

[iSftriV  running. 
Lord  R.  Follow  her,  Anna:  1  myself  would 

follow. 
But  in  this  rage  she  must  abhor  my  presence. 

[Exit  Anna. 
Curs*d,  cursM  Glenalvon,  he  escapM  too  well, 
Though  slain  and  baffled  by  the  hand  he  hated. 
Foaming  with  rage  and  fury  to  the  last,      ^ 
Cursing  his  conqueror,  the  felon  died.^ 

Re-enter  Akna. 

Anna,  My  lord!  My  lord! 

Lord  R,  Speak :  I  can  bear  of  horror. 

Anna.'  Horror,  indeed ! 

Lord  R.  Matilda ! 

Anna,'\%  no  more: 
She  ran,  she  flew  like  lightning  up  the  bill; 
Nor  halted  till  the  precipice  she  gained, 
Beneath  whose  lowering  top  the  river  falls 
Inguird  in  rifted  rocks:  thither  she  came, 
As  fearless  as  the  eagle  lights  upon  it, 


And  headlong  down — 

Lord  R,  *Twas  I,  alas!  ^was  I 
That  filTd    her  breast  with  fury;    drove  her 

down 
The  precipice  of  death !  Wretch  that  I  am ! 

Anna,  Ob,  had  you  seen  her  last  despairing 

look! 
Upon  the  brink  she  stood,   and  cast  her  eyes 
Down  on  the  deep:  then  lifting  up  her  head, 
And  her  white  bands  to  heaven,  seeming  to  say 
Why  am  1  forced  to  fhu?  she  plunged  herself 
Into  the  emnty  air. 

Lord  R.  1  will  not  Tent, 
In  vain  complaints,  the  passion  of  my  soul. 
Peace  in  this  World  I  never  can  enjoy. 
These  wounds  the  gratitude  of  Randolph  gave ; 
They  speak  aloud,   and  with  the  voice  of  hxe 
Denounce  my  doom.    I  am  resolvM.    1*11  go 
Straight  to  the  battle,    where   the   man   that 

,  makes 
Me  turn  aside,  must  threaten  worse  than  death. 
Thou,  faithful  to  thy  mistress,  take  this  ring. 
Full  warrant  of  my  power.     Let  every  rite 
With  cost  and  pomp  upon  their. funerals  wait: 
For  Randolph  hopes  he  never  shall  return. 

J[27ie  Curtain  descends  slowljr  to  Music. 


L  I  L  L  O. 


Gbokob  Itizvo,  w4*  %7  proresaioD  a  joweller,  and  -vraa  bom  in  tlie  nelglibouTliood  of  Moorgate,  ia  London,  oa 
the  4lh  of  Feb.  1693  ;  in  which  neighbourhood  he  pursued  hi«  occupation  for  many  jearf*  with  the  fairest  and  moai 
unbleaiiihed  chafactcr.  He  was  atrongly  attached  to  the  Muses,  yet  seemed  to  have  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  thatJLho 
devotion  paid  to  them  ought  always  tQ  tend  to  the  promotion  of  virtue,  morality,  and  religion.  In  pursuance  pf  tliia 
aim,  Mr.  Lillo  was  hippy  in  the  choice^of  his  subjects,  and  sbewed  great  power  of  arfcctiog  the  heart,  by  working 
up  the  passions  to  such  a  height,  as  to  render  the  distresses  of  common  and  domestic  life  equally  interesting  a»  those 
of  kings  and  heroes;  and  the  ruin  brought  on  private  families  by  an  indulgence  of  avarice,  lust  clc„  as  the  havock 
made  in  states  and  empires  by  ambition,  crnclty  and  tyranny.  His  Georgt  Barrut^eU,  Fa^al  Curiosiljr,  and  Arden  of 
Fevtrakam  are  all  planned  on  common  and  wcll->known  stories;  yet  they  have,  perhaps,  more  frequentlv  drawn  tesa-s 
from  an  audience,  than  the  more  pompous  tragedies  f^  Alexander  the  Gremtt  All  for  JLove,  etc.  Mr*  Lilfo,  as  beforo 
observed,  his  been  hippy  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects;  his  conduct  and  the  management  of  them  is  no  less,  merito- 
rious, and  his  pathos  very  g^at.  If  there  is  any  fault  to  be  objected  to  his  writings,  it  is ,  that  sometimes  he  aA'ectn 
an  elevation  of  style  somewhat  above  the  simplicity  of  his  subject,  and  the  supp4»cd  rank  of  his  characters ;  but  tho 
custom  of  tragedy  will  stand  in  some  degree  of  excuse  for  this ;  and  a  still  better  argument  perhaps  may  be  admitted 
in  vindication,  not  only  of  our  present  author,  but  of  others  in  the  like  predicament ;  which  is,  that  even  nature  itself 
will  justify  this  conduct;  since  wo  find  even  the  most  humble  charaeters  in  real  life,  when  under  peculiar  circumstance* 
of  distress,  or  actuated  by  the  influence  of  any  violent  passions,  will  at  times  be  elevated  to  an  aptness  of  expression, 
and  power  of  language,  nut  only  greatly  superior  to  themselves,  but  even  to  the  general  language  and  conversation  of  per— 
•<)ns  of  much  higher  rank  in  life,  and  of  minds  more  perfectly  cultivated.  Our  author  died  Sept.  Sd.  I73g,  in  the 
47th  year  of  his  age ;  and  a  few  months  aAer  his  death  the  celebrated  Fielding  printed  the  following  character  of  him 
in  T/ie  Champion:  "He  had  a  perfect  knowledge  nf  human  nature,  though  his  contempt  of  all  base  means  of  applica.-. 
tion,  M'hich  ire  the  necessary  steps  to  great  acquaintance,  restrained  his  conversation  within  very  narrow  bounds.  He 
had  the  spirit  of  an  old  Roman,  joined  to  the  innocence  of  a  primitive  christian ;  he  was  contented  with  his  little  state 
of  life,  in  which  his  excellent  teipper  of  mind  gav^  him  a  happiness  beyond  the  power  of  riches  ;  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  his  Triends  to  have  a  sharp  insight  into  his  want  oT  their  services,  m»  well  as  good  inclination  or  abilities  to 
serve  him.     Jn  short,  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  those  wbo  knew  him  best  will  most  regret  his  loss*" 
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Tai5  play  was  acted  I73i,  at  the  Theatne  Hoyal  in  Drury-Iane  with    great  success.       "In   the  newspapers    of  tlie 
time"  says  the  Bio  graphia.  Dramatics,  "we  find,  that  on  Friday,  sd  of  July  I73i,    'the  Queen  sent  to  the  playhouse   in 
Dntry-lane,  for  the  manuscript  of  George  Barnwell,  to  peruse  it,    which  Mr.  Wilks  carried  to  Hampton  Court.'     Tbss 
tragedy  being  founded  on  a  well  known  oM  ballad,  many' of  the  critics  of  that  time,  who  went  to    the    first    represent 
tation  of  it,  formed  so  contemptuous  an  idea  of  the  piece,  in  their  expectations,  that    they    purchased   the  ballad    (sonte 
thousands*  of  which  were  nsed  in  one  day  on  this  acconnt),  in  order  to  draw  comparisons    between  that  and  tha    pley* 
But  its  merit  v>un  got  the  bettor  of  this  contempt,   and  presented  them  with  scenes    written  ho    true   to  tlie  heart,    thai 
they  were  compelled  to  subscribe  to  their  power,  and  lay  aside  their  ballads  to  take  their  handkerchiefs."  The  origtAal 
performer  of  the  character  of  George  llarnwell,  Mr,  Ross,  relates,  that  "in  the  year  1759,    he    played   this   part.      Dr. 
Larrowby  was  seat  for  by  a  young  merchant's  apprentice,  who  was    in    a    high   fever;   upon    the   Doctor's  approaching 
him,  he  sAw  his  patient  was  arflictcd  with  a  disease  of  the  mind.    The  DfCtor  being  alone    with    the   young    roan,    he 
confessed,  after  much  soliri tation,  thit  he  had  made  an  improper  acquaintance  with  a  kept  mistress  ;  and  had.  made  free 
with  money  inlnuted  to  his  care,  by  his  employers,  to  the  amount  of  aoo  nouoda.    Seeing  Mr.  Ross  in   that   piece,  lie 
was  so  forcibly  atruek,  be  bad  not  enjoyed  a  moment's  peace  since,  and  wuhed  to  die,  to  avoid  the  shame  he  saw  hang- 
ing over  him.  Thevoctor  calmed  bu  patient  by  telling  him,  if  his  father  made  the  least  hesitation  to  give  the  money,   he 
aUonld  have  it  from  him.     The  father  arrived,  put  the  amount  into  the  son's  hands, — (hey  wept,  kissed,  embraced.     The 
son  soon  rccoTcred,  and  llyed  to  be  a  T«ry  eminent  mercbaat.     Dr.  Barrowby  vcrer  told  me  the  name ;  but  oae  ctco- 
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iag  h«  Mid  to  lac*  'you  bayo  done  Bon*  good  in  jonr  profaMiOBt  vore  perhaps  than  many  a  clergywan  ^vtift  preached 

'    '   up  wiih  ten  guuiaai,  and  these  w» 
bj  aeeing   Mr.   Boaa'a    performaBc 


last  attoday.'    I  had  for  nine  or  ten  year*,    at  ihj  nenefitr    a  note  aealed  np  with  ten  guuiaai,  and  these  w»«da,    "a  tri> 

'ho  U  highly  •hligcd,  and  aared  from  ruiov    bj  aeeing   Mr.   Boaa'a    perfominBce    of 


bide  of  gntitttde  from  one  who  U  highly  oklig 

r  cU."      >Vbat  will  lh«  virulent  dccriers  of  atago-playa  aay  to  this  7 
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Scene.  —  London  and  an  adjacent  F'iUage, 


ACT  L 

ScKKS  L — ARoont  inTnoKO'wiioojsi^sHouse, 

Enter  Tborowgood  and  Trueman. 

True^  Sir,  the  packet  from  Genoa  is  arriTed. 

\Gwes  Leiters» 

TTiorOfv,  Heaven  be  praised  :  the  storm  that 
threatened  our  royjaX  mistress,  pure  religioo, 
lihertj,  and  laws,  is  for  a  time  oiTerted.  By 
this  means,  time  is  gained  to  make  such -pre- 
paration on  our  part,  as  may,  heaven  concur* 
rin£,  prevent  his  malice,  or  tUm  the  medifated 
mischief*  on  himself.  ^ 

True  He  must  be  insensible  indeed,  who  is 
not  ailected  when  the  safety  of  his  country  is 
concerned.  Sir,  may  I  know  by  what  means  ? 
— ^If  I  am  not  too  bold — 

Thoraw.  Your  curiosity  is  laudable;  and  I 
gratiij^  it  with  the  greater  pleasure,  because 
from  thence  you  may  learn  now  honest  mer- 
chants, as  such,  may  sometimes  contribute  to 
the  safety  of  their  country,  as  they  do  at  all 
times  to  its  happiness;  toat  if  hereafter  you 
should  be  tempted  to  any  action  that  has  the 
appearance  of  vice  or  meanness  in  it ,  upon 
reflecting  on  the  dignity  of  our  profession, 
Tou  may  with  honest  scorn  reject  whatever  is 
inworthy  of  it. 

True.  Should  Barnwell,  or  I,  who  have  the 
benefit  of  your  example,  by  our  ill  conduct 
bring  any  imputation  on  that  honourable  name, 
ve  must  be  left  without  excuse. 

Thorovp,  You  compliment,  .  younff  .map. 
[Truew¥»£in  boivs  respect/ult/]  Nay,  Tm  not 
GfTendcd.  As  the  name  of  merchant  never  de- 
grades the  gentleman,  so  by  no  means  does 
K  exclude  him;  only  take  beed  not  to  pur- 
chase tJbe  character  of  complaisant  at  the  ex- 
pease  of  your  sincerity. 

True,  oir,  have  you  any  commands  for  me 
at  this  time  ? 

Thorow.  Only  look  xrarefully  over  the  files, 
to  see  -whether  there  are  any  tradesmen's  bills 
onpaid ;  if  there  are,  send  and  discharge  'em. 
\X  e  must  not  let  artificers  lose  their  time,  so 
useful  to  the^ public  and  their  families,  in  un- 
necessary attendance.  [Exit  Trueman, 

Enter  Maru. 

Well,  Maria;  have  you  given  orders  for  thtf 
entertainment?  I  would  have  it  in  some  mea- 
sure .worthy  the  euests.  Let  there  be  plenty, 
and  of  the  best,  that  the  courtiers  may  at  least 
commend  our  hospitality. 

Maria,  Sir,  I  have  endeavoured  not  to  wrone 
your  ^well-known  generosity  by  an  lU-timed 
parsimony. 


ITiorow.  Nay,  Hwas  a-  needless  caution ;  1 
have  no  cause  to  doubt  your  prudence. 

Maria,  Sir,  I  find  myself  u^fit  for  convei^ 
sation.^  I  should  but  increase  the  Bumber  of 
the  company,  witho'ut  adding  to  their  satisfac- 
tion. 

Tkorovp.  fisij,  my  child,  this  melancholy 
must  not  be  indulged. 

Maria*  Company  will  but  increase  it.  *  1 
wish  you  would  dispense  with  my  presence. 
Solitude  best  suits  my  present  temper. 

Thorow,  You  are  not  insensible,  that  it  is 
cl^iefly  Oil  your  account  these  noble  lords  do 
me  the  honour  so  froquently  to  grace  my  board. 
Should  you  be  absent,  the  disappointment  may 
make  them  repent  of  their  conoesceosion,  and 
think  tbeir  labour  lost. 

Maria,  He  that  shall  think  his  time  or  ho- 
nour lost  in  visiting  you,  can  set  no  real  value 
on  your  daughter's  company,  whose  only  merit 
is  tnat  she  is  yours.  The  man  of  quality  who 
chooses  to  converse  with  a  gentleman  and 
merchant  of  your  worth  and  cnarncter,  may 
confer  honour  by  so  doing,  but  he  loses  none. 

Thorow.  Come,  come,  Maria,  I  need  not 
teir  you,  that  a  young  gentleman  jnay  prefer 
your  conversation  to  mme,  and  yet  intend  me 
no  disrespect  at  all ;  for  though  he  may  lose 
no  honour  in  my  company,  'tis  very  natural . 
for  him  to  expect  more  pleasure  in  yours.  I 
remember  the  time  when  the  company  of  the 

freatest  and  wisest  man  in  the  kingdom,  would 
ave  been  insipid  and  tiresome  to  me,  if  it 
had  deprived  me  of  an  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing your  mother's. 

Maria,  Yours,  no  doubt,  was  as  agreeable 
to  her:  for  generous  minds  know* no  pleasure 
in  society  but  where  'tis  mutual. 

Thorow,  Thou  knowest  I  have  no  heir,  no 
child,  but  thee ;  the  fruits  of  many  years  suc- 
cessful industr)'  must  all  be  thine.  Now  it 
would  give  me  pleasure,  great  as  my  love,  to 
see  on  whom  you  will  bestow  it.  f  am  daily 
solicited  by  men  of  the  greater  rank  and  ment 
for  leave  to  address  you ;  but  I  have  hilherto 
declined  it,  in  hopes  that,  by  observation,  I 
should  learn  whicti  way  your  inclination  tends; 
for,  as  I  know  love  to  be  essential  to  happi- 
ness in  the  marriage  state,  1  had  rather  my 
approbation  should  confirm  your  choice  than 
direct  it.  ' 

Maria,.  What  can  I  say?  How  shall  I  an- 
swer as  I  ought  this  tenderness,  so  uncommon 
even  in  the  best  of  parents?  But  you  are  with- 
out example;  yet,  had  you  been  less  indul- 
gent, 1  had  been  most  wretched.  That  I  look 
on  the  crowd  of  courtiers  that  visit  here,  with 
^qual  esteem,  but  equal  indifierencc,  you  have 
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observed,  and  I  must  needs  confess;  jret,  bad 
you  asserted  your  authority,  and  insisted  on 
a  parents  rignt  to  be  obeyed,  1  bad  submitted, 
and  to  my  duty  sacrificed  my  peace. 

Thoroiw  From  your  perfect  obedience  in 
every  othci'  instance,  I  feared  as  mucb;  and 
therefore  would  leave  you  without  a  bias  in 
an*  affair  wherein  your  happiness  is  so  imme- 
diatcfy  concerned. 

Maria.  \Vheth<*r  from  a  want  of  that  just 
ambition  that  would  become  your  daughter, 
or  from  some  other  cause,  I  know  not;  but  I 
find  high  birth  and  titles  don^t  recommend  the 
man  .who  owns  them  to  my  aifections. 

Thorow.  I  would  not  that  they  should,  un- 
less his  merit  recommends  him  more.  A  no- 
ble birth  ^nd.  fortune,  though  they  make  not 
a  bad  man  good,  yet  they  are  a  real  advan- 
tage to  a  worthy  one,'  and  place  his  virtues  in 
the  fairest  light. 

Maria.  I  cannot  answer  for  my  inclinations; 
but  they  shall  ever  be  submitted  to  your  wis- 
dom and  authority.  And  as  you  will  not  com- 
pel me  to  marry  where  1  cannot  love,  love 
shall  never  make  me  act  contrary  to  my  duty. 
Sir,  have  I  your  permission  to  retire? 

Thorotv*  ril  sec  you  to  your  chamber. 

[Exeunt. 

ScENB  n. — 4  Room  in  Millwood*s  House. 
Enter  Millwood  and  Luc  v. 

MilL  How  do  I  look  to-day,  Lucy? 

Lucy.  O,  killingly,  madam!  A  httle  more 
red,  and  youMl  be  irresistible! — But  why  this 
more  than  ordinary  care  of  your  dress  and 
complexion?  What  new  conquest  are  you 
aiming  at? 

Mill.  A  conquest  would  be  new  indeed! 

Lucy.  Not  to  you,  who  make  'em  every 
day — but  to  me — vVell,  'tis  what  Tm  never  to 
expect — unfortunate  as  I  ani — But  your  vvit 
and  beautV' — 

Mill.  First  made  me  a  wretch,  and  still  con- 
tinue me  so.  Men,  however  generous  and 
sincere  to  one  another,  arc  all  selfish  hypo- 
crites in  their  affairs  with  US;  we  are  no 
otherwise  esteemed  or  regarded  by  them,  but 
as  we  contribute  to  their  satisfaction. 

Lucy.  You  are  certainly,  madam,  on  the 
wrong  side  of  this  argument.  Is  not  the  ex- 
pense all  theirs  ?  And  i  am  sure  it  is  our  own 
fault  if  we  hanU  our  share  of  the  pleasure. 

Mill*    We  are  but  slaves  to  men.    . 

Lucy.  Nay,  His  they  that  are  slaves  most 
certainly,  for  we  lay  them  under  contribution. 

Mill.  Slaves  have  no  property ;  no,  not  even 
in  themselves:   all  is  the  victors. 

Lucy.  You  are  strangely  arbitrary  in  your 
principles,  madam. 

Mill.  1  would  have  my  conquest  complete, 
like  those  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world ; 
who  first  plundered  the  natives  of  all  the 
wealth  they  had,  and  then  comdemned  the 
wretches  to  the  mines  for  life,  to'  work  for 
more. 

Lucy.  Well,  I  shall  never  approve  of  your 
scheme  of  government;  I  should  think  it  much 
more  politic,  as  well  as  just,  to^  find  my  sub- 
jects an  easier  employment. 

Mill.  It  is  a  general  maxim  among  the  know- 
ing part  of  mankind,  that  a  woman  without 
virtue,  like  a  man  without  honour  or  honest^, 


ij  capable  of  any  action,  though  ever  so  vile ; 
and  yet  what  pains  will  they  not  take,  what 
arts  not  use,  to  seduce  us  from  oiir  innocence, 
and  make  us  contemptible  and  vvricked,  even 
in  their  own  opinion  r  Then  is  it  not  just,  the 
villains,  to  their  cost,  should  find  us  so  ?  But 
guilt  makes  them  suspicious,  and  keeps  them 
on  their  guard ;  therefore  we  can  take  advan- 
tage only  of  the  young  and  innocent  part  of 
the  sex,  who  nevpr  having  injured  women, 
apprehend  no  danger  from  them. 

Lucy.  Ay,  they  must  be  young  indeed! 
,  MilL  Such  a  one  I  think  I  have  found.  As 
I  have  passed  through  the  city,  1  have  often 
observed  him  receiving  and  paying  consider- 
able sums  of  money;  from  thence  I  conclude 
he  is  employed  in  affairs  of  consequence. 

Lucy,  Is  he  handsome? 

Mill.  Ay,  ay,  the  stripling  is  well  made,  and 
has  a  good  face. 

Lucy.  About — 

Mill.  Eighteen. 

Lucy.  Innocent,  handsome,  and  about  eigh- 
teen !  You'll  be  vastly  happy.  Why,  if  you 
manage  well,  you  may  keep  him  to  yourself 
these  two  or  three  years. 

MilL  If  I  manage  well,  I  shall  have  done 
with  him  much  sooner.  Having  long  had  a 
design  on  him,  and  meeting  him  yesterday,  I 
made  a  full  stop,  and  gazing  wishfully  ou  bis 
face,  asked  his  name.  He  blushed,  and,  bow- 
ing very  low,  answered  George  Barnwell.  I 
begged  his  pardon  for  the  freedom  I  had 
taken,  and  told  him  that  he  was  the  person  I 
had  long  wished  to  see,  ^  and  to  whom  I  had 
an  affaif  of  importance  to  communicate    at  a 

f roper  time  and  place.  He  named  a  tavern; 
talked  of  honour  and  reputation,  and  in- 
vited him  to  my  house.  He  swallowed  the 
bait,  promised  to  Come,  and  this  is  the  time  I 
expect  him.  [Knocking  at  the  J9oor]  Some- 
body knocks.  D*ye  hear,  Fm  at  home  to 
nobody  to-day  but  him.  [Exit  Lucy"]  Less 
affiaiirs  must  give  way  to  those  of  more  con- 
sequence; and  I  am  strangely  mistaken  if  this 
does  not  prove  of  great  importance  to  me^ 
and  him  too,  before  1  have  done  with  him. 
Now,  after  what  manner  shall  I  receive  him? 
Let  me  consider — What  manner  of  person  am 
I  to  receive?  He  is  young,  innocent,  and  bash- 
ful; therefore  I  must  take  care  not  to  put  him 
out  of  countenance  at  first. 

Enter  Baenwell,  bowing  very   lotp.    Lucy 

at  a  Distance. 

Mill.  Sir,  the  surprise  and  joy! 

Barn.  Madam! 

Mill.  This  is  such  a  favour —   [Advancing. 

liarn*  Pardon  me,  madam! 

Mill.  So  unhoped  for!  [Still  advances • 
Barnwell  salutes  her,  and  retires  in  co/i- 
fusion.'\  To  see  you  here— Excuse  the  cod> 
fusion — 

Barn.  I  fear  I  am  too  bold. 

MilL  Alas,  sir,  I  may  justly  apprehend  you 
think  me  so.  Please,  sir,  to  sit.  I  am  as 
much  at  a  loss  how  to  receive  this  honour  as 
I  ought,  as  I  am  surprised  at  your  goodness 
in  conferring  it. 

Barn.  I  tnought  you  had  expected  me:  I 
promised  to  come. 

MilL  That  is  the  more  surprising :  few  men 
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are  iddi  religions  obsenrters  '  of  their  word. 

Barn*  All  who  ir«  honest  are. 

MUL  To  one  another;  but  we  aimple  Wo- 
men are  f  eMom  thought  of  consequence  enough 
to  ^n  a  place  in  their  remembrance. 

[^Lm/in^  her  Hand  on  his,  ai  bjr  ac- 
cident 

Barn*  Her  disorder  is  so  great,  she  don^ 
wTceiTe  slie  has  laid  her  hand  on  mine. 
HeaTens!  bow  she  trembles!^  What  can  this 
mean?  [Aside, 

MQl  Hie  interest  I  have  in  all  thai  relates 
to  yon  flhe  reason  of  which  you  shall  know 
kereafter)  excites  rtkj  curiosity;  and  were  I 
sure  rou  would  pardon  my  presumption,  I 
skoolo  desire  to  niow  jtur  real  sentirneots 
on  a  terj  partitalar  snb)ect. 

Bam.  Madara,  you  may  command  my  poor 
tboubts  on  any  subject.  I  hare  none  that  I 
wobM  conceal. 

KOL  You'll  think  me  bold. 

Bam*  No,  indeed. 

MUL  Wbat  then  ate  yodr  thoughts  of  loTe? 

Barn,  If  you  mean  the  Ioto  of  women,  I 
lare  not  thought  of  it  at  all.  My  youth  and 
arcomitaDces  make  such  thoughts  improper 
ii  me  yet.  But  if  vou  mean  the  general  love 
ve  owe  to  mankind,  I  think  no  one  has  more 
of  it  in  bis  temper  than  myself.  I  don*t  know 
ibt  person  in  the  world,  whose  happiness  1 
(loa'lwish,  and  wouldn't  promote,  were  it  in 
■7  power.  In  an  especial  manner,  I  love 
■^  idcle  and  my  master;  hut  abo? e  alt,  my 
nrttL 

M3L  You  haT^   a  friend  then,  whom  you 

be? 

^am.  As  he  does  me,  sincerely. 

MiR,  He  is,  no  doubt,  often  blessM  with 
^nr  company  and  conversation. 

Banu  We  live  in  one  house,  and  both 
Krre  the  same  worthy  merchant. 

^iU,  Happy,  happy  youth!  Whoe'er  thou 
<  I  envy  tkee ;  and  sO  must  all  who  see  and 
m  ibis  youth*  W^hat  hare  1  lost  by  being 
^^<i  a  woman !  I  hate  my  sex,  myself.  Had 
'^  a  man,  I  might  perliaps  ha?e  been  as 
hfpjT  in  yoar  frienoship,  as  he  who  now  en> 
P)^  it  is;  but  as  it  is— Oh!-- 

P<*m,  I  never  observed  woman  before;  or 
^  is,  tare,  the^  most  beautiful  of  her  sex. 
Uiide\  You  seem  disordered,  madam  ;^may 
Ibow  the  cause? 

^iU,  Do  not  ask  me — I  can  never  speak  it, 
*^cTer  is  the  cause.  I  vvish  for  things  im- 
f^»ble.  I  would  be  a  servant,  bound  to  the 
»«>e  master,  to  li?e  in  one  house  with  you. 

Sarn,  How  strange,  and  yet  how  kind  her 
*^  and  actions  are!  and  the  effect  they 
"'«  on  me  is  as  strange.  I  feel  desires  1 
**fr  knew  before;  I  must  be  gone,  while 
j^'e  power  to  go.  [Aside'\  Madam,  I  humbly 
««  my  leave. 

^^  Yon  will  not,  sure,  leave  me  so  soon ! 

^orn.  Indeed  I  must. 

^^  You  cannot  be  so  cruel!  I  have  pre- 
T^  a  poor  supper,  at  which  I  promised 
■*T*tf  your  company. 

WW,  I  am  sorry  I  must  refuse  the  honour 
.^'^*e«toaed  me;  but  my  doty  to  my  master 
^  me  fcence.  I  never  yet  neglected  his  ser- 
?^'  He  is  so  gentle,  and  so  good  a  master, 
M  should  I  wrong  him,    though  he  might 


forgive    me,    I  should  never  forgive  myself. 

MiU,  Am  I  refosed  by  the  first  man,  the 
second  favour  I  ever  stoOped  to  ask?  Go  then, 
thou  proud  hard -hearted  youth;  but  know, 
you  are  the  only  man  that  could  be  found, 
who  would  let  me  sue  twice  for  greater  fa- 
vours. 

Barn,  What  shall  I  do?  How  shall  I  go  or 
stay  ? 

MilL  Yet  do  not,  do  not  leave  me.  I  with 
my  sex*  pride  wohid  meet  your  scorn;  but 
when  I  look'  upon  you,  when  1  behold  those 
eyes — Oh !  spare  ray  tongue,  and  let  my 
blushes — this  flood  of^tears  too,  that  will  force 
its  vray,  declare — what  woman's  modesty  should 
hide. 

Barn*  Oh,  heavens !  she  loves  me,  worthless 
as  I  am.  Her  looks,  her  words,  her  flowing 
tears  confess  it.  And  can  I  leave  her  then? 
Oh,  never,  never !  Madam,  dry  up  your  tears ; 
you  shall  command  me  always.  I  will  stay 
here  for  ever,  if  you  would  have  me. 

Lucy,  So,  she  has  wheedled  him  out  of  his 
virtue  of  obedience  already,  and  will  strip 
him  of  all  the  rest,  one  after  another,  tUI  she 
has  lei^  him  as  few  as  her  ladyship,  or  my- 
self. [Aside. 

Milt,  Now  you  are  kind  indeed :  but^  mean 
not  to  detain  yon  always;  I  would  have  yon 
shake  off  all  slavish  obedience *to  your  master; 
bnt  you  may  serve  him  still. 

Lucf,  5igrve  him  still !  Ay,  or  he*ll  have'  no 
opportunity  *of  fingering  his  cash;  and  tfien 
heil  not  serve  your  enc^  Fll  be  sworn. 

J[Aside9 
Enter  Blunt. 

Bhmi,  Madam,  supper*^  On  the  table. 

MilL  Come,  sir,  you*H  excuse  all  defects. 
My  thoughts  were  too  much  employed  on  my 
guest  to  observe  the  entertainment. 

[Exeunt  Bikrnt^tli  and  MiUivood. 

Bhtnt,  What,  is  all  this  preparation,  this 
elegant  supper^  variety  of  Wiites,  and  music, 
for  the  entertamment  of  that  young  fklloW? 

Lucjr,  So  it  seems. 

Blunt.  How!  is  our  mistresSi  turned  fool  at 
last?  She*s  in  love  with  him,  I  suppose. 

Lucr,  I  suppose  not  &ut  she  designs  to 
make  nim  in  love  with  her,  if  she  can. 

Blunt,  What  will  she  get  by  that?  He  seemk 
under  age,  and  can*t  be  supposed  to  have 
much  money. 

Lucy,  But  his  master  has.  and  that^s  the 
same  tbiuff,  as  sheMl  manage  It 

Blunt  1  don*t  like  this  fooling  with  a  hand- 
soWe  younff  fellow;  while  she^s  endeavouring 
to  ensnare  him  she  may  be  caught  herself. 

Lucf,  fCay,  were  she  like  me,  that  would 
certainly  be  the  consequence;  for,  i  confess, 
there  is  something  in  youth  and  innocence 
that  moves  me  mightily. 

Blunt,  Yes,  so  does  the  smoothness  and 
plumpness  of  a  partridge  move  a  mighty  desire 
m  the  hawk  to  be  the  destruction  of  it 

Lucy,  Why,  birds  are  their  prey,  and  men 
ours:  though,  as  you  observed,  we  are  some- 
times caUght  otu^elves.  But  that,  I  dare  say, 
will  never  be  the  case  with  our  mistress. 

Biant  I  wish  it  may  prove  so;  for  you 
know  we  alj  depend  upon  her.  ShouM  she 
trifle  away  her  tfme  with  a  young  fellow  that 
there*  s  nothing  to  be  got  by,  We  must  all  starve. 
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LucYn  There*9  no  danger  of  tLat;  for  I  am 
sure  .she  has  no  Tiew  in  this  affair  but  interest 

Bhtnt  Welly  and  what  hopes  are  there  of 
success  in  that? 

Lucy,  The  most  promising  that  can  be.  ^is 
true,  the  youth  has  his  acruples;  but  sbe*ll 
soon  teach  him  to  answer  them,  by  stifling 
his  conscience.  Oh,  the  lad  is  in  a  hopcmi 
way,  depend  upon  it  \ExeunL 

AGTIL 

SCEKB  l.-r'ARoom  in  TnoROyrGOOJ>*s  House, 

Enter  Barnwell. 

Bam,  How  strange  are  all  things  round 
me !    Like   some   thief  who   treads   forbidden 

found,  and  fain  would  lurk  unseen,  -fearful 
enter  each  apartment  of  this  wclUknown 
house.  To  guilty  love,  as  if  that  were  too 
little,  already  hare  I  added  breach  of  trust 
A  thief!  Can  I  know  myself  that  wretched 
thing,  and  look  my  honest  friend  and  injured 
master  in  the  face?  Though  hypocrisy  may 
awhile  conceal  my  ffuilt,  at  lengtn  it  will  be 
known,  and  public  sname  and  rum  must  ensue. 
In  the  mean  time,  what  must  be  my  life?  Ever 
to  speak  a  language  foreign  to  my  heart;  to 
hourly  add  to  the  number  of  my  crimes,  in  order 
to  conceal  *em.  Sure  -such  was  the  condition 
of  the  grand  apostate,  when  first  he  lost  his 
»  purity.  Like  me,  disconsolate  he  wandered ; 
and  while'  yet  in  heafen,  bore  aU  his  future 
hell  about  him. 

I 

Enter  Trubman. 

t 

True,  Barnwell,  oh  how  I  rejoice  to  see 
you  safe!  So  will  our  master,  and  his  gentle 
daughter;  who,  during  your  absence,  oAen 
inquired  ^fter  you. 

Barn,  Would  he  were  gone!  His  officious 
loye  will  pry  into  the  secrets  of  my  soul. 

'    [Aside, 

True*  Unless  you  knew  the  pain  the  whole 
family  has  felt  on  your  account,  you  can*t 
conceive  how  much  Vou  are  beloTcd.  But 
why  thus  cold  and  silent? — When  my  heart 
is  full  of  joy  for  your  return,  why  do  you 
turn  away — why  thus. avoid  me?  W^hat  have 
I  done?  How  am  I  altered  since  you  saw  me 
last?  Or  rather,  what  have  you  done — and 
why  are  you  thus  changed  ?  for  I  am  still  the 
same. 

Barn*  W^hat  have  I  done,  indeed!  [Aside, 

True*  Not  speak! — nor  look  upon  me! — 

Barn,  By  my  face  he  will  discover  all  1 
would  conceal.  Methinks  already  I  begin  to 
hate  him.  \JUide. 

True,  I  cannot  bear  this  usage  frpm  a  friend; 
one  whom*  till  no^  I  ever  found  so  loving; 
whom  yet  I  love ;  though  his  unkindness  strikes 
at  the  root  of  friendship,  and  might  destroy 
it  in  any  breast  but  mine. 

Barn,  I  am  not  well.  [Turning  to  him] 
Sleep  has  been  a  stranger  to  these  eyes  since 
you  beheld  'em  last 

True,^  Heavy  they  look,  indeed,  and  swoln 
with  tears; — now  they  overflow.  Rightly  did 
my  sympathizing  heart  forebode  last'  night, 
when  thou  wast  absent,  something  fatal  to  our 
ptace. 

Bcwn,  Your  friendship  engages  you  too  far. 
My  troubles  y    whatever  they  .are|  are   mine 


alone ;  you  have  no  interest  in  them,  nor  ought 
your  concern  for  me  to  give  you  a  moment's 
pain. 

True,  You  speak  as  if  you  knew  of  friend- 
ship nothing  out  the  name.  Before  I  saw 
your  grief  I  felt  it  E'en  now,  thoufth  igno- 
rant of  the  cause,  your  sorrow  wounds  me  to 
the  heart. 

Barn,  Twill  not  be  always  thus.  Friend- 
ship and  all  engagements  cease  as  circum- 
stances and  occasions  vary;  and  since  you 
once  may  hate  me,  perhaps  it  might  be  better 
for  us  both  thai  now  you  loved  me  less. 

True,  Sure  I  but  dream !  Without  a  cause 
would  Barnwell  use  me  thus?  Ungenerous 
and  ungrateful  yMith,  farewell;  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  follow  your  advice.  [Going]  Yet, 
fttay ;  perhaps  I  am  too  r^sh  and  angry,  when 
the  cause  demands  compassion.  Some  unfore- 
seen calamity  may  have  befallen  him,  too  great 
to  bear. 

'  Barn,  What  part  am  I  reduced  to  act? 
Tis  vile  and  base  to  move  his  temper  thus, 
the  best  of  friends  and  men.  [Aside, 

True,  I  am  to  blame;  pr'ythee  forgive  me, 
Bamwel].  Try  to  compose  your  rufiled  mind ; 
and  let  me  know  the  cause  that  thus  trans- 
ports you  froni  yourself;  my  friendly  counsel 
may  restore  your  peace, 

Barn,  All  that  is  possible  for  man  to  do 
for  man  your  generous  friendship  may  effect; 
but  here,  even  that's  in  vain. 

True,  Something  dreadful  is  labouring  in 
your  breast;  oh,  five  it  vent,  and  let  me  share 
your  grief;  'twill  ease  your  pain,  should  it 
admit  no  cure,  and  maie  it  lighter  by  the 
part  I  bear. 

Barn,  Vain  supposition !  My  woes  increase 
by  being  observed :  should  the  cause  be  knoivn, 
they  would  exceed  all  bounds. 

True.  So  well  I  know  thy  honest  heart, 
guilt  cannot  harbour  there. 

Barn,  Ob,  torture  insupportable!     [Asiti^. 

True,  Then  why  am  I  excluded?  Have  I  a 
thought  I  would  conceal  trota  you? 

Barn,  If  still  you  urge  me  on  this  haled 
subject,  I'll  never  enter  more  beneath  this  roo^ 
nor  see  your  face  again. 

True,  'TIS  strange — but  I  have  done— say 
but  you  hate  me  not 

Barn,  Hate  you !  I  am  not  that  monster  yet. 

True,  Shall  our  friendship  still  continue? 

Barn,  It's  a  blessing  I  never  was  worthy 
of,  yet  now  must  stand  on  terms;  and  but 
upon  conditions  c^n  confirm  it 

True,.  What  are  they  ? 

Barn,  Never  hereaAer,  though  you  should 
wonder  at  my  conduct,  desire  to  know  more 
than  I  am  willing  to  reveal. 

True,  'Tis  hard;  but  upon  any  conditions 
I  must  be  vour  friend. 

'  Barn,  Then,,  as  much  as  one  lost  to  himself 
can  be  another's,  I  am  yours.      [Embracing,. 

True,  Be  ever  so;  and  may  heaven  restore 
your  peace!  But  business  requires  our  atten- 
dance :  business,  the  youth's  best  preservative 
from  ill,  as  idleness  his  worst  of  snares.  Will 
you  go  with  me? 

Barn,  I'll  take  a  little  time  to  reflect  on 
what  has  passed,  and  follow  you.  [fxitTrue^ 
man]  I  might  have  trusted  Trueman,  and  en- 
gaged him  to  dpply  to  my  unde  to  repair  the 
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wroDg  I  liaTe  ^ne  my*  master: — but  What  oflScENB  II. — Another  Room  in  TnotLOWOOOuU 


Enough,  enough;   whatever  it  he, 
shows  YouVe  convincedy    and  1 


l^Iillwood  ?  Yet  shall  I  Jeare  her,  ibr  ever  leave 
her,  and  not  let  her  know  the  cause  ?  she  who 
loves  me  with  such  a  boundless  passion !  Can 
cruelty  be  dutyf  I  judge  of  what  she  then 
must  leely  by  ^hat  I  now  endure.  The  love 
of  life,  and  fear  of  shame,  opposed  by  incli> 
nation  strong  as  death  or  sname,  like  wind 
and  tide  in  raging  conflict  met,  when  neither 
can  prerail,  keep  mc  in  doubt.  How  then  can 
I  determine? 

Enter  Thorowgooo. 

77ioro«r.  Without  a  cause  assigned  or  no- 
tice given,  to  absent  yourself  last  night  was  a 
fault,  younff  man,  and  I  came  to  chide  you 
for  it,  but  hope  I  am  prevented.  That  mo- 
dest blush,  the  confusion  so  visible  in  your 
face,  speak  grief  ^and  shame.  W^hen  we  have 
ofTended  heaven,  it  requires  no  more:  and 
shall  man,  who  needs  himself  to  be  forgiven, 
be  harder  to  appease  ?  If  my  pardon,  or  love, 
be  of  moment  to  your  peace,  look  up  secure 
of  both. 

Sam-.  This,  goodness  has  overcome  me.  ^A- 
*id4Tj  Ob,  sir,  You  know  not  the  nature  and 
extent  €>£  my  offence ;  and  1  should  abuse  your 
mistaken  bounty  to  receive  it  Though  Fhad 
rather  die  than  speak  my  shame,  though  racks 
could  not  have  forced  the  guilty  secret  from 
my  breast,  your  kindness  has. 

'Thorow.    En 
this  concern   shows   y 

am  satisfied.  How  pamful  is  the  sense  of  guilt 
to  an  ingenuous  mind:  Some  youthful  folly 
which  it  were  prudent  not  to  inquire  into. 

SiMrn.  It  win  be  known,  and  you*ll  recall 
Toor  pardon,  and  abhor  me. 

Thorow,  I  never  will.  Yet  be  upon,  your 
guard  in  this  gay,  thoughtless  season  of  your 
life :  when  vice  becomes  habitual,  the  very 
power  of  leaving  it  is  lost 

Sam.  Hear  me,  on  my  knees,  confess — 

Thorow.  Not  a  syllable '  more  upon  this 
subject:  it  were  not  mercy,  but  cruelty,  to 
hear  vrbat  must  gi^c  you  such  torment  to  re- 
veal. 

S€tm<,  This  generosity  amazes  and  distracts 
me ! 

Thorow*  This  remorse  makes  thee  dearer 
to  me,  than  if  thou  hadst  never  offended. 
Whatever  is  four  fault,  of  this  I  am  certain, 
^was  harder  for  you  to  offend,  than  me  to 
pardon.  ^     ^  '    \Exit, 

Barn.  Villain!  villain!  villain!  basely  to 
wrong  so  excellent  a  man.  Should  I  again 
return  to  folly? — Detested  thought! — But  what 
of  Millwood  then? — Why  I  renounce  her — 
I  g;ive  her  up — The  struggle's  over,  and  virtue 
has  prevailed.  Reason  may  convince,  but  gra- 
tituae  compels.  This  unlooked-for  generosity 
has  saved  me  from  destruction.       .  *  \Goin^, 

Enter  a  Footman. 

Foot.  Sir,  two  ladies  from  your  uncle  in 
tbe  conntrr  desire  to  see  you. 

Barn,  Who  should  they  be  ?  [Asidel  Tell 
tbem  111  wait  upon  *em.  [Exit  Footnum^ 
Mcthinks  I  dread  to  see  *em — Now,  every 
thing  alarms  me! — Guilt,  what  a  coward  hast 
thou  made  mev 


House, 
Enter  Millwood,  Luct,  and  a  Footman. 

Foot.  Ladies,  he*ll  wait   upon   you  imme- 
diately.   . 
Mi'ii,  *Tis  very  well — ^I  thank  you. 

[Exit  Footman. 

Enter  Barnwell* 

Barn,  Confusion!  Millwood! 

Milt.  That  angry  look  tells  me,  that  here  I 
am  an  unwelcome  guest:  I  feared  as  much: 
the  unhappy  are  so  every  where. 

Barn.  Will  nothing  but  my  utter  ruin  con- 
tent you? 

Milt.  Unkind  and  cruel.  Lost  myself,  your 
happiness  is  now  my  only  care. 

Barn.  How  did**  you  gain  admission? 

Mill.  Saying  we  were  desired  by  your  uncle 
to  visit  and  deliver  a  message  to  you,  we  were 
received  by  the  family  without  suspicion,  and 
with  much  respect  conducted  here. 

Barn.  Why  did  you  come  at  all? 

Mill.  I  never  shall  trouble  you  more.  Fm 
come  to  take  my  leave  for  ever.  Such  is  the 
malice  of  my  fate!  I  go  hopeless,  despairing 
ever  to  return.  This  hour  is  all  I -have  led; 
one  short  hour  is  all  I  have  to  bestow  on  love 
and  you,  for  whom  I  thought  the  longest  life 
too  short. 

Barn,  Then  we  are  met  to  part  ever. 

Mill.  It  must  be  so.  Yet  think  not  that  tiifte 
or  absence  shall  ever  put  a  period  to  my  grief, 
or  make  me  love  you  less.  Though  I  must 
leave  you,  yet'  condemn  me  not. 

Barn.  Condemq  you!  No,  I  approve  ^our 
resolution,  and  rejoice  to  hear  it;  \is  just. 
*tis  necessary ; — I  have  well  weighed,  and  found 
it  so. 

Lucjr,  I  am  afraid  the  youog  man  has  more 
sense  than  she  thought  he  had.  [Aside. 

Bar(ji.  Before  you  came,  I  had  determined 
never  to  see  you  more. 

MilL  Confusion!  [Aside, 

Lucy,  Ay,  we  are  all  out;  this  -is  a  turn 
so  unexpected,  that  I  shall  make  nothing  of 
my  part;  they  must  e*en  play  the  scene  be- 
twixt themselves.  [Aside, 

MiU,  It  was  some  relief  to  think,  though 
absent,  you  would  love  me  stiU;  but  to  find 
this,  as  I  never  could  expect^  I  have  not  leamM 
to  bear. 

Barn,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  blame  me 
in  a  resolution  that  so  well  becomes  us  both. 

Mitt.  I  have  reason  for  what  I  dd,  but  you 
have  none. 

Barn,  Can  we  want  a  reason  for  parting, 
who  have  so  many  to  wish  we  had  never  met? 

MiU,  Look  on  me,  Barnwell.  Am  I  de- 
formed or  old,  that  satiety  so  soon  succeeds 
enjoyment?  Nay,  look  again;  am  I  not  she 
whom  yesterday  you  thought  the  fairest  and 
the  kindest  of  her  sex;  whose  hand,  trembling 
with  ecstasy,  you  pressed  and  moulded  thus, 
while  ^  on  my  eyes  you  gazed  with  such  de- 
light, as  if  desire  increased  by  being  fed  ? 

Barn.  No  more:  let  me  repent  my -former 
follies,  if  possible,  without  remembering  what 
they  were. 

Mill.  Why? 

Barn.  Suc|i  is  my  frailty,  that  *tis  danger- 
ous. 
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Mitt.  Where  is  the.  danger^  since  we  are 
to  part  ? 

bctnu  The  thou^t  of  that  already  is  too 
painful. 

Mitt,  If  it  be  painful  to  part,  then  I  may 
hope,  at  least,  you  do  not  hate  me. 

Morn.  No — No — I  neyer  said  I  did — Oh, 
my  heart  1 

Mitt.  Perhaps  you  pity  me? 

Barn,  1  do— I  do -Indeed  I  do. 

Mitt.  You^ll  think  upon  me ! 

Barn.  Doubt  it  not,  while  I  can  think  at  aU. 

MiUk  You  may  Judge  an  embrace  at  part- 
ing too  great  a  favour,  though  it  would  be 
the  \dL^\^\BarnweU  draws  haclc\  A  look  shall 
then  suihce — farewell — for  ever. 

[Exeunt  Mitttvood  €tnd  Lucy. 

Barn.  If  to  resolve  to  suffer  be  to  conquer 
—I  have  conquered— Painful  victory! 

Re-enter  Millwood  and  Lucy. 

Mitt.  One  thing  I  had  for^^ot — I  never  must 
return  to  my  own  house  again.  This  I  thought 
proper  to  let  you  know,  le»t  your  n>ind  should 
change,  and  you  should  seek  in  vain  to  find 
roe  there.  Forgive  me  this  second  intrusion; 
J  only  came  to  give  you  this  caution,  and  that 
perhaps  was  needless. 

Barn.  I  hope  it  was  |  yet  it  is  kind,  and  I 
must  thank  your  for  it 

Mitt.  My  friend,  your  arm.  [To  Lucy] 
Now,  I  am  gone  for  ever.  [Goin^. 

Barn,  One  thing  more — ^sure  there^s  |io 
danger  in  knowing  where  you  go?  If  you 
think  otherwise — 

Mitt.  Alas!  {JTeepin^, 

Lucy.  We  arc  right,  I  find ;  thaps  mv  cue. 
\AMide^  Ah,  dear  sir,  she*s  going  she  knows 
not  whither;   hut  go  she  must. 

Barn.  Humanity  cfbliges  me  to  wish  you 
well;  why  wilt  you  thus  -expose  yourself  to 
needless  troubles  r 

Lucj.  Nay,  there*s  jdo  help  for  it;  she  must 
quit  the  town  immediately,  and  the  kingdom 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  |io  small  matter, 
you  may  he  sure,  that  could  make  her  resolve 
to  leave  you. 

Mitt.  No  more,  my  friend;  since  he  for 
whose  dear  sake  alone  I  aufier,  and  am  con- 
tent to  suffer,  is  kind  and  pities  me ;  v^ here^er 
I  wander,  through  wilds  and  deserts  benight- 
ed and  forlorn,  that  thought  shall  give  me 
comfort. 

Barn.  For  my  sake  I  —  Oh  tell  me  how, 
which  way  I  am  so  cursed  to  bring  such 
.ruin  on  thee? 

Mitt.  To  know  it  will  but  increase  your 
troubles. 

Barn,  My  troubles  can^t  be  greater  than 
they  are. 

Xmcx*  WeU,  well,  sir,  if  she  won^t  satisfy 
you,  I  will. 

Barn.  I  am  hound  to  you  beyond  expression. 

Mitt.  Remember,  sir,  that  I  desired  you  not 
to  hear  it. 

Barn.  Beein,  and  ease  my  expectation, 

Lucjr.  Wby  you  must  know  my  lady  here 
was  an  only  child,  and  her  parents  dying 
while  she  was  younff,  lef^  her  and  hpr  for- 
tune (no  inconsiderable  one  I  assure  ybu)  to 
the  care  of  a  gentleman  who  has  a  goad  estate 
of  his  ovni. 


Mill.  Ay,  ay,  the  barbarous  man  is  rich 
enough;  but  what  are  riches  when  compared 
to  love! 

Lucy.  For  awhile  he  performed  the  office 
of  a  faithful  guardian,  settled  her  in  a  house, 
hired  her  servants — But  you  have  seen  in 
what  manner  she  has  lived,  so  I  need  say  no 
more  of  that. 

Mitt.  How  I  shall  live  hereafter,  heaven 
knows ! 

Lucy,  All  things  went  on  as  one  could 
wish,  till  some  time  ago,  his  wife  dying,  he 
fell  violently  in  love  with  his  charge,  and 
would  fain  have  married  her.  Now  the  man 
is  neither  old  nor  ugly,  but  a  good,  personable 
sort  of  man ;  but  t  don*t  know  Low  it  was, 
she  could  never  endure  him.  In  short,  her 
ill  usage  so  provoked  him,  that  he  brought  in 
an  account  of  his  executorship,  wherein  be 
makes  her  debtor  to  him — 

MilL  A  trifle  in  itself,  but  more  than  enough 
to  ruin  me,  whom,  by  this  unjust  account,  be 
bad  stripped  of  all  before. 

Lucy.  Now,  she  having  neither  money  nor 
friend,  except  me,  who  am  as  unfortunate  as 
herself,  he  compelled  her  to  pass  his  account, 
and  give  bond  for  the  sum  he  demanded;  but 
still  provided  handsomely  f6r  her,  and  conti- 
nuedf  his  courtship,  till  being  informed  by  bis 
spies  j(truly,  I  suspect  some  in  her  own  fa- 
mily) that  you  were  entertained  in  her  house, 
and  staid  with  her  all  night,  he  came  this  morn- 
ing, raving  and  storming  like  a  madman ;  talks 
no  more  of  marriage  (so  there*s  no  hope  of 
making  up  matters  that  v/ay),  but  vows  her 
ruin,  unless  she*II  allow  him  the  same  favour 
that  he  supposes  she  granted  you. 

Barn.  Miist  she  be  ruined,  or  find  a  refuge 
in  another^s  arms? 

Mitt,  He  gave  me  but  an  hour  to  resolve 
in:  thaOs  happily  spent  with  ybu — And  now 
I  go— 

Barn,  To  be  exposed  to  all  the  rigours  of 
the  various  seasons ;  the  summer*s  parching 
heat,  and  winter^s  cold;  unhoused,  to  wander 
friendless  through  the  unhospitable  world,  in 
misery  and  want;  attended  with  fear  and 
danger,  and  pursued  by  malice  and  revenge. 
Wouldst  thou  endure  all  this  for  me,  and  can 
I  do  nothing,  nothing  to  prevent  it? 

Lucy,  Tis  really  a  pity  there  can  be  no 
way  found  out. 

barn.  Oh,  '^vhere  arc  all  my  resolutions 
now  ? 

Lucy,  .Now,  I  advised  her,  sir,  to  comply 
with  the  gentleman. 

Barn,  Tormenting  fiend,  away!  I  had  rather 
perish,  nay,  see  her  perish,  than  have  her 
saved  by  him.  I  will  myself  prevent  her  ruin, 
though  with  my  own.  A  moment^s  patience; 
ril  return  immediately.  \Exit, 

Lucy,  Twas  well  you  came,  or,  by  what  1 
can  perceive,  ybu  had  lost  him. 

mtt.  Hush!  he*s  here. 

iRe-en/er  Barnwell,  with  a  Bag  of  Money, 

Barn,  WJhdl  am  I  about  to  do?— Now  you, 
who  boast  your  reason  all-sufficient,  suppose 
yourselves  in  my  condition,  and  determine  for 
me ;  wheUier  'tis  right  to  let  her  suffer  for  my 
faults,  or,  hy  this  small  addition  to  my  guilt, 
prevent  the  ill  efleots  of  what  is  past — Here, 
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take  iMsf  and  with  it  purchase  y-our  deli? er- 
aoce:  return  to  your  honsei  and  Utc  in  peace 
and  salety. 

Mill,  SOf  I  may  hope  to  see  you  there' 
again? 

Ifarn.  Answer  me  not,  but  fly — lest,  in  the 
a^nies  of  my  remorse,  I  again  take  what  is 
not  mine  to  give,  and  abandon  thee  to  want 
and  miaery. 

MM.  Say  but  you*ll  come. 

Horn.  You  are  my  fate — my 'heaven,  or  my 
heJi ;  only  lea? e  me  now — dispose  of  me  here- 
after aa  you  please.  \Exeuni  MiUv^food  and 
Lur-jr]  \Vhat  have  I  done?  Were  my  reso- 
lutions founded  on  reason,  and  sincerely, made  ? 
Why  then  has  heaven  suffered  me  to  fall? 
I  sought  not  the  occasion ;  and,  if  my  heart 
deceives  me  not,  compassion  and  gen^osity 
were  my  motives. — But  vrhy  should  I  attempt 
to  reason?  All  is  confusion,  horror,  and  re- 
morse. I  find  I  am  lost,  cast  down  from  all 
my  late-erected  hope,  and  plunged  again  in 
guiJf,  vet  scarce  know  how  or  why — 

Snc£  iindistinguishM  horrors  make  my  brain, 

Like  hell,  the  seat  of  darkness  and  of  pain. 

lExit. 

ACTHL 
ScsRX  L — A  Room  in  Thorowgood's  Jffous0* 

« 

Tborowgood    and  Trueman  discovered, 
wiih  Account-books,  sitting  at  a  Table, 

Thoroof.  Well,  I  have  examined  your  ac- 
counts; they  are  not  only  just,  as  1  have 
always  found  them,  but  regularly  kept,  and 
fairly  entered.  I  commend  your  diligence. 
Metbod  in  business  is  the  surest  guide.  Are 
BarnvrelFs  accounts  ready  for  my  insjpectjk>|l? 
He  does  not  use  to  be  the  last  on  those  oc- 
casions. 

True*  LTpon  receiving  your  W^wb  )ie  retired, 
I  tboaglit  in  some  confusion.  If  you  please, 
ni  go   and  hasten  him. 

Tkor€M9»,  Tra  now  going  to  the  Exchange: 
let  him  know,  at  JAy  return  I  expect  to  mid 
kim  ready.  \ExeunU 

linler  Maria,  i»i&i  a  Book.  Sits  and  reads. 

Maria,  '^Ilow  forcible  is  truth !  The  weakest 
mind,  inspired  with  love  of  that,  fixed  and 
collected  in  itself,  with  indifference  beholds  the 
united  force  of  earth  and  hell  opposing.  Such 
soais  are  raised  above  the  sense  of  pain,  or 
so  supported  that  they  regard  it  noL  The 
BiartTr  cheaply  purchases  his  heaven;  small 
are  ^  sufferings,  great  is  his  reward.  Not  so 
the  wretch  who  combats  love  with  duty; 
wiiose  mind,  weakened  and  dissolved  by  toe 
soft  passion,  feeble  aqd  hopeless,  opposes  his 
own  desires. — What  is  an  hour,  a  day,  a 
rear  of  pain,  to  a  whole  life .  of  tortures  such 
as  these  f 

Enter  TRUEHA^'. 

Trua,  Oh,  Barnwell!  Oh,  my  friend!  how 
art  Ibou  fallen ! 

Maria.  Ha*  Barnwell!  What  of  him?  Speak, 
say,  w|tat  of  Bamwell  ? 

Trwte*  nris  not  to  he  concealed:  iVe  news 
fo  tell  of  him  that  will  afflict  your  generous 
faiber,  yourself,  and  all  who  know  him. 

Maru9k  Defend  us,  heaven! 


True.  I  cannot  speak  iU    See  there. 

\Gioes  a  Letter. 

Maria.  \Reads\  I  know  my^  absence  tvitl 
surprise  mjr  honoured  master  and  yourself ; 
and  the  more,  tfifhen  you  shall  understand, 
that  the  reason  of  my  withdrawing  is^  my 
hatting  embezzled  p€Wt  of  the  cash  with 
which  I  was  entrusted.  After  this,  ^tis  need- 
less to  inform  you,  thcU  I  intend  never  to 
return  again.  Though  this  might  have  been 
known  by  examining  my  accounts,  yet  to 
prevent  that  unnecessary  trouble,  and  to 
cut  off  all  fruitless  expectations  of  my  re- 
turn,  I  have  left  this  from  the  lost 

Georgk  Barnwell. 

True.  Lost  indeed!  Yet  bqw  he  should  be 
guilty  of  what  he  here  charges  himself  withal, 
raises  my  wonder  equal  to  my  ^ie£  Never 
bad  youth  a  higher  sense  or  virtue.  Justly 
he  thought,  and  as  he  thought  he  practised; 
never  was  life  more^  regular  man  his.  An  un- 
derstanding uncommon  at  his  years ;  an  open, 
generous,  manliness  of  temper;  hia  manners 
easy,  unaffected,  and  engaging. 

Maria.  This  and  much  more  you  might 
have  said  with  truth.  He  was  the  delight  of 
every  eye,  and  joy  of  every  heairt  that  luiew 
him. 

True.  Since  such  he  was,  and  was  my  friend, 
can  I  support  his  loss?    See,  the  fairest,  hap-  • 
piest  maid    this   wealthy    city    boasts,   kindly 
condescends  to   weep   for  thy  tinhappy  frite, 
poor,  ruined  Barnwell! 

Maria.  Trueman,  do  you  think  a  soul  so 
delicate  as  his,  %o  sensible  of  shame,  can  e*er 
submit  to  live  a  slave  to  vice? 

True.  Never,  never:  so  well  I  know  him, 
Fm  sure  this  act  of  his,  so  contrary  to  his  na- 
ture, must  have  been  caused  by  some  una- 
voidable necessity. 

J^aria.  Is  there  no  means  yet  to  preserve 
him? 

True.  Oh,  that  there  were!  But  few  men 
recover  their  reputation  lost,  a  merchant  never. 
Nor  would  he,  I  fear,  though  I  should  find 
him)  ever  be  brought  to  look  his  injured  master 
in  the  face. 

Maria,  I  fear  as  much,  and  therefore  would 
never  have  my  father  know  it 

True,  Thats  impossible. 

Maria.  What*s  the  sum? 

True,  *Tis  considerable.  Fve  marked  it  here, 
to  show  it,  with  the  letter,  to  your  father,  at 
his  return. 

Maria,  If  I  should  supply  the  money,  could 
you  so  dispose  of  that  and  the  account,  as  to 
conceal  this  unhappy  mismanagement  from  my 
father? 

True.  Nothing  more  easy.  But  can  you 
intend  it?.  Will  you  save  a  helpless  wretch 
from  ruin?  Oh,  Were  an  act  worthy  such 
exalted  virtue  as  Marians!  Sure  heaven,  in 
mercy  to  my  friend,  inspired  the  generous 
thought. 

Maria,  Doubt  not  but  I  would  purchase  so 
great  a  happiness  at  a  much  dearer  price.  But 
how  shall  he  be  found? 

True.  Trust  to  my  diligence  for  that.  In 
the  mean  time  FU  conceal  his  absence  from 
your  father,  or  find  such  excuses  for  it,  that 
the  real  cause  shall  never  be  suspected. 

Maria.  In  attempting  to  s^ve  from  shame 
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one  whom  we  hope  may  yet  return,  to  Tirtue, 
to  heayen,  and  you,  the  only  witnesses  of  t|iis 
action,  1  appeal  whether  I  do  any  thing  un-* 
becoming  my  sex  and  chairacter. 

True,  Earth  must  approye  the  deed,  and 
heaven,  I  doubt  not,  will  reward  it. 

jdcwia.  If  heaven  succeeds  it,  I  am  weH  re- 
warded. A  virein's  fame  is  sullied  by  sus- 
picion's lightest  breath ;  and,  therefore,  as  this 
must  be  a  secret  from  my  father  and  the  world, 
for  BarnwelPs  sake,  for  mine,  let  it  be  so  to 
him.  \ExeunL 

Scene  IL — A  Room  in  Mtllwood^s  House. 

Enter  Lucr  and  Blunt. 

Lucy,  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Mill- 
wood's conduct  now?  Her  artifice  in  making 
him  rob  his  master  at  first,  and  the  various 
stratagems  by  which  she  has  obliged  him  to 
continue  that  course,  astonish  even  me,  who 
know  her  so  well.  Being  called  by  his  master 
to  make  up  his  accounts^  he  was  forced  to 
quit  his  house  and  service,  and  wisely  fliea  to 
Millwood  for  relief  and  entertainment 

Blunt  How  did  she  receive  him? 

Ltucy,  As  you  would  expect  She  wondered 
what  he  meant,  was  astonished  at  his  .impu- 
dence, and,  with  an  air  of  modesty  peculiar 
to  herself,  swore  so  heartily  that  she  never 
saw  him  before,  that  she  put  me  out  of  coun- 
tenance. 

BlunU  That's  much,  indeedl  But  how  did 
Barnwell  behave? 

Lucy»  He  grieved;  and,  at  length,  enraged 
at  this  barbarous  treatment,  was  preparing  to 
be  gone ;  and  making  towards  the  door,  showed 
a  sum  of  money,  wnich  he  had  brought  iirom 
his  master's,,  the  last  be  is  ever  likely  to  have 
from  thence. 

Blunt  But  then,  Millwood — 
.  Lucy.  Aj,  she,  with  her  usual  address,  re- 
turned to  her  old  arts  of  lying,  swearing,  and 
dissembling;  huifg  on  his  neck,  wept,  and 
swore  'twas  meant  in  jest  The  amorous  youth 
melted  into  tears,  threw  the  money  into  her 
lap,  and  swore  he  had  rather  die  than  think 
her  false. 

BlunL  Strange -infatuation ! 

Lucy.  But  what  ensued  Was  stranger  still. 
Just  then,  when  -every  passion  with  lawless 
anarchy  prevailed,  and  reason  was  in  the  rag- 
ingf  tempest  lost,  the  cruel,  artful  Millwood, 
prevailed  upon  the  wretched  youth  to  promise 
*-what  I  tremble  but  to  think  on. 

BlunL  1  am  amaze'd !  What  can  it  be  ? 

Lucy.  You  will  be  more  so  to  hear — it  is 
to  attempt  the  life  of  his  nearest  relation,  and 
best  benefactor. 

Blunt  His  unde!  whom  we  have  often 
heard  him  speak  of,  as  a  gentleman  of  a  large 
estate,  and  fair  character,  in  the  country  where 
he  lives. 

Lucy.  The  same.  She  was 'no  sooner  pos- 
sessed of  the  last  dear  purchase  of  his  ruin, 
butcher  avarice,  insatiate  as  the  grave,  de- 
manded this  horrid  sacrifice.  Barnwell's  near 
relation,  whose  blood  must  seal  the  dreadful 
secret,  and  prevent  the  terrors  of  her  guilty 
fears. 

Blunt  Tis  time  the  world  were  rid  of  such 
a  monster.  But  there  is  something  so  horrid 
in  murder,  that  all  other  crimes  seem  nothing, 


when  compared  to  Aat;  I  would  not  be  in- 
volved in  the  guilt  of  it  for  all  the  world ! 

Lucy.  Nor  I,  (^eaven  knows.  Therefore  let 
us  clear  ourselves,  by  doing  all  that's  in  our 
power  to  prevent  it.  I  have  just  thought  of 
a  way  that  to  me  seems  probable.  Will  you 
join  with  me  to  detect  this  cursed  design  r 

Blunt  With  all  my  heart.  He  who  knows 
of  a  murder  intended  to  be  committed,  and 
does  not  discover  it,  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
and  reason,  is  a  murderer.    . 

Lucy.  Let  us  lose  no  time.  PlI  acquaint 
you  with  the  particulars  as  we  go.    \Exeunt. 

Scene  HI. — A  ff^aik  some  distance  from  a 

Country-seat. 

Enter  Barnwell. 

Barti.  A  dismal  gloom  obscures  the  face  of 
the  day.    Either  the  sun  has  slipped  behind  a 
cloud,   or  journeys  down  the  west  of  heaven 
with  more  than  common  speed,    to  avoid  the 
sight  of  what  I  am   doomed  to  act.     Since  I 
set  forth  on  this  accursed  desispa,    where'er  I 
tread,   methinks   the   solid   eartn  trembles  be- 
neath my  feet.    Murder  my  uncle!  my  father's 
only  brother,  and  since  his  death,  has  been  to 
me  a  father;    that  took  me  up  an  infant  and 
an  orphan,  reared  me  with  tenderest  care,  and 
still  indulged  me  with  most  paternal  fondness! 
Yet  here  I   stand    his    destined  murderer. — I  • 
stiffen  with  horror  at  my  own  impiety — '^fis 
yet  unperformed — What  if  I  quit  my  bloody 
purpose  and  fly  the  place  ?  \^Going,  then  stops} 
— But  whither,  oh,  whither  shall  I  fly?     My 
Master's    once  friendly   doors   are    ever    shut 
against  me;    and  without  money,    Millveood 
will  never  see  me  more;  and  she  has  got  such 
firm  possession  of  my  heart,  and  governs  there 
with  such  despotic  sway,  that  life  is  not  to  be 
endured  without  her!     Ay,   there's  the  cause 
of  all  my  sin  and  sorrow:  'tis  more  than  love; 
it  is  the  fever  of  the  soul,  and  madness  of  de- 
sire.   In  vain  doles  nature,  reason,  conscience, 
all  oppose  it;    the    impetuous    passion   bears 
down  all  before  it,  ana  drives  me  on  to  lust, 
to  thefl,  and  murder.      Oh,  conscience,  feeble 
guide  to  virtue,   thou  only  showest  us  -when 
we  go  asti^y,   but  wantest  power  to  stop  us 
in  our  course! — Ha!    in  yonder  shady  walk  I 
see  my   uncle — He's  alone — Now  for  my  dis- 
guise. [Plucks  out  a  Fizor'] — ^This  is  his  hour 
of  private  meditation.     Thus  daily  he  prepares 
his  soul  for  heaven,  while  I — But  what   have 
I  to  do  with  heaven?— 'Ha!  no  struggles,  con- 
science— 

Hence,    hence  remorse,    and  ev'ry  thought 

that's  good ;. 

The  storm  that    lust  began,   must   end    in 

blood. 
[Puts  on  ffie   Vizor,    dravps  a 
^Pistol,  and  exit      ^ 

Scene  IV A  close  Walk  in  a  Wood. 

Enter  Uncle. 
Uncle.  If  I  wer^  superstitious,  I  should  fear 
some  danger  lurked  unseen,  or  death  "were 
nigh.  A  heavy  melancholy  clouds  my  spirits. 
My  imagination  is  filled  vrith  ghastly  forms 
of'^dreary  graves,  and  bodies  changed  by  death; 
when  the  pale,  lengthen'd  visage  attracts  eacli 
weeping  eye,  and  fills  the  musme  soul  at  once 
with   grief  and  horrori  pity  ana  aversion.     I 
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will  indulge  tbe  thoaglit.  The  wise  man  pre* 
pares  bimseif  for  death  by' making  it  familiar 
to  bis  mind.  When  strong  reflections  hold 
the  mirror  near,  and  the  living  in  the  deacT* 
heboid  their  future  self,  how  does  each  inor- 
dinate passion  and  desire  cease,  .  or  sicken  at 
the  xiew !  The  mind  scarce  moves !  the  blood, 
curdling  and  chilled,  creeps  slowly  through 
the  Teins;  fixed,  still,  and  motionless  we  stand, 
so  like  the  solemn  objects  of  our  thoughts,  wie 
are  alviost  at  present  what  we  must  be  here- 
after; till  curiosity  awake  the  soul,  and  sets 
it  on  inquiry. 

Enter  GsoaGS  Barswell,  at  a  Distance. 

Ofay  death!  thou  strange,  mysterious  power, 
seen  every  day,  yet  never  understood  but  by 
the  incommunicalive  dead,  what  art  thou  ?  The 
^tensiTC  mind  of  man,  that  with  a  thought 
circles  the  eartb^s  vast  globe,  sinks  to  the  centre, 
or  ascends  above  the  stars;  that  worlds  exotic 
finds,  or  thinks  it  finds,  thy  thick  clouds  at- 
tempts to  pass  in  vain;  lost  and  bewildered  in 
tbe  norrid  gloom,  defeated,  she  returns  more 
doubtful  than  before,  of  nothing  certain  but 
of  labour  lost. 

[JDuj^ing  this  Speech,   Barnvi^eU  some- 
times  presents  the  Pistol,  and  draws 
it  back  again. 
Bam*  Oh,  His  impossible! 

\XhrofVS  down  the  Pistol,  Uncle  starts, 
and  attempts  to  draw  his  Sword, 
Uncl^~    A  man  so   near  me!    armed  and 
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Barn*  Nay,  then  there^s  no  retreat, 

XPlucks  a  Poignard  from  his  Breast, 

and  stabs  him. 
Uncl^*  Ob,  I  am  slain !  All  gracious  heaven, 
regard  tbe  |>rayer  of  thy  dying  servant;  bless, 
wttb  tbe  choicest  blessings,  my  dearest  nephew ; 
forgive  my  murderer;  and  take  my  fleeting 
MNU  to  endless  mercy! 

^Barnwell  tlirows  off  his  Mask,  runs 

to  hinif  and  kneeling  bj  him,  raises 

him. 
Barn*  Expiring  saint!  Oh,  murdered,  jnar- 
trred  uncle!  lift  up  your  dying  eyes,  and  view 
Tour  nephew  in  your  murderer. — Oh,  do  pot 
k>ok  so  tenderly  upon  me — Let  indignation 
E^bten  from  your  eyes,  and  blast  me  ere  you 
die. — By  heaven,  he  weeps,  in  pity  of  my 
woes. — ^Tears,  tears  for  blood.->^The  murdered, 
is  tbe  agonies  of  death,  weeps  for  his  mur- 
derer— Oh,  speak  your  pious  purpose ;  pro- 
nounce jour  pardon  then,  ana  take  me  with 
YOU — ^He  would,  but  cannot — Oh,  why  with 
Mcb  fond  affection  do  you  press  my  murder- 
ing band? — [Uncle  sighs,  and  diesl^  Life, 
tbat  bovered  on  his  lips  but  till  he  had  sealed 
Bsv  pardon,  in  that  sigh  expired!  He^s  gone 
for    ever — and  oh!    I  follow^ — \Swoons  away 


upon  the  dead  Body\  Do  I  still  breathe,  and 
taint  with  my  infectious  breath  the  wholesome 
air?  \je\  heaven  from  its  high  throne,  in  jus- 
tice *or  in  mercy,  now  look  down  on  that 
^^AT^  nuu*dered  saint,  and  me  the  murderer, 
and  if  bis  vengeance  spares,  let  Aity  strike, 
and.  end  my  wretched  being. — Murder  the 
vrorst  of  crimes,  and  parricide  the  worst  of 
murders,  and  this  the  worst  of  parricides. 
Ob  may  it  ever  stand  alone  accurst, 
Tbe  last  of  murderS|  as  it  is  the  worst.    \Exit, 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  L — A  Room  in  Thorowgood^s  House. 
Enter  Maria,  meeting  Trdemam/ 

Maria,  What  news  of  Barnwell? 

True.  None;  I  have  sought  him  with  the 
greatest  diligence,  but  all  in  vain. 

Maria,  Does  my  father  yet  suspect  the  cause 
of  his  absence  ? 

True,  All  appeared  so  just  and  fair  to  him, 
it  is  not  possible  he  ever  shoulc).  But  his 
absence  will  no  longer  be  concealed.  Your 
father  is  wise ;  and  though  he  seems  to  heark- 
en to  the  firiendly  excuses  I  would  mak^  for 
Barnwell,  yet  1  am  afraid  he  regards  *em  only  - 
as  such,  without  suffering  them  to  influence 
his  judgment. 

Enter  Thorowgood  and  Luct. 

Thorow,  This  woman  here  has  given  me  a 
sad,  and  hating  some  circum^iances,  too  prob- 
able an  account  of  BamwelPs  defection. 

Lucy.   I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  my  frank  con-' 
fession  of  my  former  unhappy  course  of  life 
should  cause  you  to  suspect  my  truth  on  this 
occasion. 

thorow.  It  is  not  that;  your  confession  has 
in  it  all  the  appearanpe  of  truth.  Among  ma- 
ny other  particulars,  she  informs  me  that  Bam- 
well  has  been  influenced  to  break  his  trust, 
and  wrong  me,  at  several  times,  of  consider- 
able sums  of  money.  Now,  as  I  know  this 
to  be  false,  I  would  fain  doubt  the  whole 
of  her  relation,  too  dreadful  to  be  willingly 
believed. 

Maria,  Sir,  your  pardon ;  I  find'  myself  on 
a  sudden  so  indispdsed  tbat  I  must  retire. 
Poor,  ruined  Barnwell !  Wretched,  lost  Maria  ? 

[Aside.  Exit. 
Thorow.  How  am  I  distressed  on  etery 
side!  Pity  for  that  unhappy  youth,  fear  for  the 
life  of  a  much  valued  friend — and  then  my 
child — the  only  joy  and  hope  of  my  declining 
life!  Her  meianclioly  increases  hourly,  and 
gives  me  painful  apprehensions  of  her  \o%^ — 
Ob,  Trueman,  this  person  informs  me  that 
your  friend,  at,  the  instigation  of  an  impious 
woman,  is  gone  to  rob  and  murder  his  vener- 
able uncle. 

True,  Oh,  execrable  deed !  Fm  blasted  with 
horror  at  the  thought! 

Lucy,  This  delay  may  ruin  all. 
Tfiorow.  What  to  do  or  think  I  know  not 
That  he  ever  wronged  me  I  know  is  false; 
the  rest  may  be  so  too ;  there*s  all  my  hope. 

True,  Trust  not  to  that ;  rather  suppose  all 
true,  than  lose  a  moment*s  time.  Even  novr 
the  horrid  deed  may  be  doing — dreadful  ima- 
gination!— or  it  may  be  done,  and  we  be  vain- 
ly debating  on  the  means  to  prevent  what  is 
already  past. 

Tttorow,  This  earnestness  convinces  me  that 
he  knows  more  than  he  has  yet  dis(;orered. 
What,  ho!  without  there,  who  waits? 


Enter  a  Servant, 

Order  the  groom  to  ^ddle  the  swiftest  horse, 
and  prepare  to  set  out  with  speed;  an  affair 
of  life  and  death  demands  his  ailigence.  [Exit 
Servant\  For  you,  whose  behaviour  on  this 
occasion  I  have  no  lime  to  commend  as  it 
deserves,    I  must  engage  your  further  assist- 
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ance.  Return,  and  obserre  this  Millwood  till 
I  come.  1  have  your  directions,  and  will  fol- 
low you  as  sonn  as  possible  l[^jEj:ii  Lucy  J 
Trueman,  you  I  am  sure  will  not*  be  idle  on 
this  occasion.  [JEjcit. 

True,  He  only  who  is  a  friend|  can  judse 
of  my  distress.  f^ExU. 

,  ScENB  11. — MiLLWooD^s  House, 

JEiiter  Millwood. 

MiiL  I  wish  I  knew  the  event  of  his  desi^. 
The  attempt  without  success  would  ruin  him. 
— ^Well,  what  have  1  to  apprehend  from  that? 
I  fear  too  much.  The  mischief  being  only 
intended,  his  friendS|  through  pity  of  his  youth, 
turn  all  their  rage  on  me.  I  should  have 
thought  of-  that  before.  Suppose  the  deed  done ; 
then  and  then  only  I  shall  oe  secure — Or  what 
if  he  returns  without  attempting  it  at  all — 

£nier  BAaNWBLL,  bloodjr. 

But  he  is  here,  and  I  have  done  him  wronff. 
His  bloody  hands  show  he  has  donb  the  deed, 
but  show  he  wants  the  prudence  to  conceal  it. 

Barn,  Where  shall  I  hide  me?  Whither 
shall  I  fly  to  avoid  the  swift  unerring  hand  of 
justice? 

MUU  Dismiss  your  fears;  though  thousands 
had  pursued  you  to  the  door,  yet  being  en- 
tered here,  you  are  as  safe  as  innocence.  I 
have  a  cavern  by  art  so  cunningly  contrived, 
that  the  piercing  eyes  of  jealousy  and  revenge 
may  search  in  vain,  nor  find  the  entrance  to 
the  safe  retreat.  There  will  I  hide  you,  if 
any  danger*s  near. 

Barn.  Oh,  hide  me — from  myself,  if  it  be 
possible ;  for  while  I  be^  my  conscience  in 
my  bosom,  though  I  were  hid  where  man*s 
eye  never  saw,  nor  light  ere ,  dawned,  Were 
all  in  vain.  For,  oh,  that  innate,  that  impsir- 
tial  judge,  vrill  try,  convict,  and  sentence  me 
for  murder,  and  execute  me  with  never-end- 
ing torments.  Behold  these  hands  all  criin- 
soned  o*er  with  my  dear  uncle*s  Mood.  Here's 
a  sight  to  make  a  statue  start  with  horror,  or 
turn  a  living  man  into  a  statue ! 

MilL  Ridiculous!  Then  it  seems  you  are 
afraid  of  your  own  shadow ,  or  what  is  less 
than  a  shadow,  your  conscience. 

Barn,  Though  to  man  unknown  I  did  the 
accursed  act,  wnat  can  hide  me  from  heavenV 
all-seeing  eye? 

Mill  No  more  of  this  stuff!  What  advan- 
tage have  you  made  by  his  death:  or  what 
advantage  may  yet  be  made  of  it?  Did  yon 
secure  the  keys  of  his  treasure,  which  no  doubt 
were  about  him?  What  gold,  what  jewels, 
or  what  else  of  value  have  you  brought  me? 

Barn,  Think  you  I  added  sacrilege  to  mur- 
der! Oh,  had  you  seen  him  as  his  life  flowed 
from  him  in  a  crimson  flood,  and  heard  him 
praying  forme  by  the  double  name  of  nephew 
and  of  murderer;  (alas, alas,  he  knew  not  then 
that  his  nephew  was  his  murderer!^  how  would 
you  have  wished,  as  I  did,  though  you  had  a 
thousand  years  of  life  to  come,  to  have  given 
them  all  to  have  lengthened  his  one  hour.  But 
being  dead,  I  fled  the  sight  of  what  my  hands 
had  done;  nor  could  I,  to  have  gained  the 
empire  of  the  world,  have  violated  by  theft 
his  sacred  corpse. 

Miil  Wliimng,  p^osterous, canting  villain! 


to  murder  your  uncle,  rob  him  of  life,  na- 
ture's first,  last,  dear  prerogative,  after  which 
there's  no  injury,  then  fear  to  take  what  he 
no  longer  wanted,  and  briuff  to  me  your  pe- 
nury and  guilt.  Do  you  think  Til  haKard  kny 
reputation,  nay  my  hfe,  to  entertain  you? 

Bewn,  Oh,  Millwood! — this  from  thee? — 
But  I  have  done->-If  you  hate  me,  if  you  wish 
me  dead,  then  are  you  happy;  for,  oh,  'tis 
sure  my  grief  will  quickly  end"^  mc. . 

Mill,  In  this  madness  he  will  discover  all, 
and  involve  me  in  his  ruin.  We  are  on  a 
precipice,  from  whence  there's  no  retreat  for 
Dolh.  Then  to  preserve  Tayse\£—\Paus€s\ — 
There  is  no  other  way.  'Tis  dreadful ;  but 
reflection  comes  too  late  when  danger's  press- 
ing, and  there's  no  room  for  choice.  It  must 
be  done,  [Aside,    Rings  a  Bell. 

JSnier  a  SetvanL 

Fetch  Itie  an  officer,  and  seize  this  villain. 
He  has  confess^  himself  a  murderer.  Should 
I  let  him  escape,  I  might  justly  be  thought  as 
bad  as  he.  •  [Exit  Servant. 

Barn,  Ob,  Millwood !  sure  you  do  not,  you 
cannot  mean  it.  Stop  the  messenger;  upon 
my  knees,  I  beg  ydti'd  call  him  back.  Tis  fit 
I  die,  indeed,  but  not  by  you.  I  will  this  in- 
stant throw  myself  into  the  hands  of  justice, 
indeed  I  will;  for  death  is  all  I  wish.  Hul 
thy  ingratitude  so  tears  my  wounded  soul,  *tis 
worse  ten  thousand  times  than  death  with 
torture. 

Mill,  Call  it  what  yo\i  will;  I  am  willing 
to  live,  and  live  secure,  ^hich  nothing  but 
your  death  can  wafrant. 

Barn,  If  there  be  a  pitch  of  wickedness  that 
sets  the  author  beyond  the  reach  of  vengeance, 
you  must  be  secure.  But  what  remains  for 
me,  but  a  dismal  dungeon,  hard  galling  fetters, 
an  awful  trial,  and  an  ignominious  death,  justly 
to  fall,  unpitied  and  abhorred?  This  I  could 
bear,  nay  wish  not  to  avoid,  had  it  but  c'ome 
from  any  hand  but  thine. 

Enter  Blunt,  Officer,  and  Attendants. 

Mill,  Heslven  defend  me!  Conceal  a  mur- 
derer! Here,  sir,  take  this  youth  into  your 
custody,  1  accuse  him  of  murder,  and  will  ap~ 
pear  to'  make  good  my  charge. 

{They  seize  him. 

Barn,  To  whom,  of  what,  or  how  shall  I 
complain?  I'll  not  accuse  her.  The  hand  of 
heaven  is  in  it,  and  this  th(  punishment  of 
lust  and  parricide. 

Be   warn'd,  ye  youths,    who   see   my  sad 

despair ; 

Avoid  lewd  women,  false  as  they  are  fair. 

By  my  example  learn  to  shun  my  fate, 

(How  wretched  is  the  man  vriio's  wise    too 

late!) 

Ere  innocence,  and  fame,  and  life  be  lost. 

Here  purchase  wisdom  cheaply  at  my.  cost. 
[Exeunt  Barnwell,  Officer,  emd 
Attendants, 

Mill,  Where's  Lucy?  Why  is  she  absent 
at  such  a  time? 

Blunt,  Would  I  had  been  so  too!  Lucy- 
will  soon  be  here;  and  I  hope  to  thy  confu- 
sion, thou  devil! 

MilL  Insolent!    This  to  me! 

Blunt.    The  worst  that  we   know    of  the 
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deril  is,  that  lie  first  sedaces  to  Jtn»  and  then 
betrays  to  punisliment.  [^Kcil  BlunL 

JUiiL  Tiiey  disapprove  of  mj  conduct  then. 
My  ruia  is  resolved.  I  see  my  danger ,  but 
fcora  both  it  and  ibem.  I  was  not  born  to 
fall  by  such  weak  instruments.  [Going, 

Enter  Tiiorowgoob. 

XlkorofP.  VA^bere  is  the  scandal  of  her  otvn 
sexy  and  curse  of  ours? 

iiili.  What  means  this  insolence?  Whom 
do     you  seek  for? 

TTiorcwv-  Millwood! — 

JlfilL  Welly  you  have  found  her  then,  I  am 
Millwood! 

Thoroiv.  Then  you  are  the  most  impious 
wretch  that  e*er  the  sun  beheld ! 

AiUL  From  your  appearance  I  should  have 
expected  wisdom  ana  moderation:  but  your 
manners  belie  your  aspect.  What  is  your 
business  here?  I  know  you  not. 

T*hora9v,  Hereafter  you  may  know  me  bet- 
ter.    I  am  BamwelPs  master. 

MUL  Then  you  are  master  to  a  villain; 
which,  I  think,  is  not  much  to  your  credit. 

Thormv.  Had  he  been  as  much  above  th) 
arts,  as  my  credit  is  superior  to  thy  malice, 
I  need  oot  have  blushed  to  own  him. 

MilL  My  arts!  I  don^t  understand  you,  sir. 
If  he  has  done  amus,  what*s  that  to  me  ?  Was 
he  my  servant,  or  yours?  Tou  should  have 
taoght  him  better. 

Thoroof,  W^hy  should  I  wonder  to  find  such 
oncoiiuiion  impudence  in  one  arrived  to  such  a 
height  of  wickedness?  Know,  sorceress,  Vm  not 
ignorant  of  any  of  the  arts  by. which  you  first 
deceived  the  unwary  youth.  1  know  how,  step 
by  step,  youVe  led  him  on,  reluctant  and  uu- 
willioe,  from  crime  to  crime,  to  this  last  horrid 
actf  'w^ich  you  contrived,  and  by  your  cursed 
wiles  even  forced  him  to  commit 

MUL  Ha!  Lucy  has  got  the  advantage,  and 
accused  me  first  Unless  I  can  turn  the  ac- 
cusation,  aad  fix  it  upon  her  and  Blunt,  I  am 
lost-  [Aside, 

Thoroof,  Had  I  known .  your  cruel  design 
sooner,  it  had  been  prevented.  To  see  you 
punished,  as  the  law  directs,  is  all  that  now 
remains.  Poor  satisfaction!  For  he,  innocent 
as  be  is,  compared  to  you,  must  suffer  too. 

JliiL  I  find,  sir,  we  are  both  unhappy  in 
our  servants.  I  was  surprised  at  such  ill  ^*eat- 
ment  without  cause,  from  a  gentleman  of 
)  our  appearance,  and  therefore  too  hastily  re- 
turned it,  for  which  I  ask  your  pardon.  I 
Do-vr  perceive  you  have  been  %o  far  imposed 
otiy  as  to  think  me  engaged  in  a  former  cor- 
respondence with  your  servant,  and  some  way 
or  other  accessary  to  his  undoing. 

Tharo^*  I  charge  you  as  the  cause,  the 
sole  cause  of  all  his  guilt,  and  all  his  suffer- 
in£»  of  all  he  now  endures,  and  must  endure, 
till  a  violent  and  shameful  death  shall  put  a 
dreadful  period  to  his  life  afld  miseries  together. 

ytilL  ^is  very  strange!  But  who*s  secure 
from  scandal  and  detraction?  So  far  from 
contributing  to  his  ruin,  1  never  spoke  to  him 
till  since  this  fatal  accident,  which  I  lament  as 
much  as  you«  Tis  true  1  have  a  servant,  on  whose 
account  he  hath  of  late  frequented  my  house. 
If  she  has  abused  my  good  opinion  of  her,  am  I  to 
Uame  T  Has  not  Barnwell  done  the  same  by  you  ? 


Thorow.  I  hear  you.    Pray  go  on. 

Mill,  1  have  been  informea  he  had  a  violent 

fassion  for  her,  and  she  for  him ;  but  till  now 
always  thought  it  innocent.  1  know  her 
poor,  and  given  to  expensive  pleasures.  NoW| 
who  can. tell  but  she  may  have  influenced  the 
amorous  youth  to  commit  this  murder,-  to  sup« 
ply  her  extravagancies* — It  must  be  so.  I  novr 
recollect  a  thousand  circumstances  that  con- 
firm it  ril  have  her,  and  a  man-servant  whom 
I  suspect  as  an  accomplice,  secured  immedia- 
tely. •  [Offers  to  go, 

Thorow.  Madam,  you  pass  not  this  way. 
I  see  your  design,  but  shall  protect  them  from 
your  malice. 

Mill,  I  hope  you  will  not  use  your  influ- 
ence, and  the  credit  of  your  name,  to  screen 
such  guilty  wretches.  Consider,  sir,  the  wick- 
edness of  persuading  a  thoughtless  youth  to 
such  a  crime! 

Thoroiv.  I  do— and  of  betraying  him  when 
it  was  done. 

Mill,  That  which  you  call  betraying  himy 
may  convince  you  of  my  innocence.  She 
who  loves  him,  though  she  contrived  the  mur^ 
der,  would  never  have  delivered  him  into  the 
hands  of  justice,  as  I,  struck  with  horror  at 
his  crimes,  have  done. 

Thoroiv,  How  should  an  unexperienced 
youth  escape  her  snares?  £ven  1,  that  with 
just  prejudice  came  prepared,  had  hj  her  art* 
ful  story  been  deceived,  but  that  my  strong 
conviction  of  her  guilt  makes  even  a  doubt 
impossible.  [Asidej^  Those  whom  subtilely  you 
would  accuse,  you  know  are  your  accusers; 
and,  which  proves  unanswerably  their  inno- 
cence and  yotir.  guilt,  they  accused  you  before  . 
the  deed  was  done,  and  did  all  that  waj  in 
their  power  to  prevent  it. 

Mill,  Sir,  Your  are  very  hard  to  be  con- 
vinced; but  Ihave  a  proo(  which,  when  pro- 
duced, will  silence  aU  objection.  [EjcU  MiUtvood. 

Enter  Lucy,  TauemaNi  Blumt,  Officers^  etc, 

Lucj,  Gcntlemell,-  pray  place  yourselves^ 
some  on  one  side  of  that  door,  ana  some  on 
(he  other;  watch 'her  entrance,  and  act  as  your 
firudence  shall  direct  you.  This  way;  \To 
ThorOiVgood\  and  note  her  behaviour ;  I  have 
observed  her;  she*s  driven  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity, and  is  forming  some  desperate  resolu- 
tion.   I  guess  at  her  design. 

• 

Re-enter  MiiiwoOD  with  a  Pistol,  TnuEStAN 

secures  her. 

True,  llere  thy   power  of  doing   mischief 
ends,  deceitful,  cruel,  bloody  woman! 
.  MHl.  Fool,   hypocrite,   villain,  man!    Thou 
canst  not  call  me  that 

'    True,   To  call  thee  woman  were  to  wrong 
thy  sex,  thou  devil ! 

Mill,  That  imaginary  being  is  an  emblem 
of  thy  cursed  sex  collected.  A  mirror,  where- 
in each  particular  man  may  see  his  own  like- 
ness, and  that  of  all  mankind. 

Thorow,  Think  not  by  aggravating  the  faults 
of  others,  to  extenuate  thy  own,  of  which  the 
abuse  of  such  uncommon  perfections  of  mind 
and  body  is  not  the  least 

Mill,  u  such  I  had,  well  may  I  curse  your 
barbarous  sex ,  who  robbed  me  of  *em  ere  I 
knew  their  worth;  then  left   me,  too   late,  to 
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count  tlieir  yalue  hj  their  loss. — Anotfier,  and 
another  spoiler  came,  and  all  my  gain  was 
poverty  and  reproach.  My  soul  disdained,  and 
yet  disdains,  dependence  and  contempt.  Rich- 
es, no  matter  by  what  means  obtained,  I 
saw  secured  the  worst  of  men  from  both;  I 
Iband  it  therefore  necessary  to  be*  rich,  and 
to  that'  end  I  summoned  all  my  arts.  Yon 
call  *em  wicked;  be  it  so;  they  were  such  as 
my  conversation  with  your  sex  had  furnished 
me  withal. 

Thorofv,  Sure  none  but  the  worst  of  men 
conversed  with  thee ! 

MM  Men  of  all  degrees,  and  all  profes- 
sions, I  have  known,  yet  found  i^o  difference, 
but  in  their  several  capacities;  all  were  alike, 
wicked  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  What 
are  your  laws  of  which  you  make  your  boast, 
but  the  fool^s  wisdom,  and  the  coward's  va- 
lour, the  instrument  and  screen  of  all  your 
villanies?  By  them  you  punish  in  others  what 
you  act  yourselves,  or  would  have  acted,  had 
you  been  in  their  circumstances.  The  judge^ 
who  condemns  the  poor  man  for  being  a  thief, 
bad  been  a  thief  himself  had  he  been  poor. — 
Thus  you  go  on  deceiving  and  deceived,  bar- 
rassing,  plaguing,  and  destroying  one  another. 
But  women  are  your  universal  prey: 

V^omen,  by  whom  you  are,  the  source   of 

With  cruel  arts  you  labour  to  destroy: 
A  thousand  ways  our  ruin  you  pursue, 
Tet  blame  in  us  those  arts  first  taught  by 

you. 
Oh,  may  from  hence  each  violated  maid. 
By  flattering,  faithless,  barbVous  xkian  be- 

trajr'd. 
When  robb*d  of  mnocence  and  virgin  fame. 
From  your  destruction  raise  a  nobler  name. 
To  avenge  their  sex*  wrongs  devote  their  mind, 
And  future  Millwood*s  prove  to  plague  man- 
kind. [jExetint. 

ACT  V, 

ScEvnh— A  Dungeon,  a  Table,  and  a  Lamp, 
Barm  WELL  reading. 

Enter  Thorowgood  ,  a/  a  Distance* 

Thorotv.  There  see  the  hitler  fhiits  of  pas- 
sion's detested  reign,  and  sensual  appetite  in- 
dulged :  severe  reflections,  penitence,  and  tears. 

Barm  My  honoured,  injured  master,  whose 
goodness  has  covered  me  a  thousand  times 
with  shame,  forgive  this^  last  unwilling  disre- 
spect.   Indeed  1  saw  you  not, 

Thoroiv,  Tis  well;  I  hope  you  are  better 
employed  in  viewing  of  yourself;  your  jour- 
ney's long,  your  time  for  preparation  almost 
spent.  1  sent  a  reverend  divine  to  teach  you 
to  improve  it,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  of 
his  success. 

Barn,  The  word  of  truth,  which  be  recom- 
mended for  my  constant  companion  in  this 
my  sad  retirement,  has  at  length  removed  the 
doubts  I  laboured  under.  From  thence  I  have 
learned  the  infinite  extent  of  heavenly  mercy. 
How  shall  I  describe  my  present  state  of  mind? 
I  hope  in  doubt,  and  trembling  I  rejoice;  1 
fieel  my  grief  increase,  even  as  my  fears  give 
way.  Joy  and  gratitude  now  supply  more 
tears  than  the  horror  and  anguish  of  despair 
b(*fore. 


Thorow,  These  are  the  genuine  sicns  of 
true  repentance ;  the  only  preparatory,  tB^  cer- 
tain way  to  everlasting  peace. 

Barn,  What  do  I  owe  for  all  your  gene- 
rous kindness)^  But  though  I  cannot,  heaven 
can  and  will  reward  you. 

Thorovp,  To  see  thee  thus,  is  |oy  too  great 
for  words.  Farewell. — Heaven  strengthen  uee! 
— Farewell, 

Barn,  Oh,  sir,  there's  something  I  would 
say,  if  my  sad  swellingheart  would  give  me  leave. 

Thorotv,  Give  it  vent  awhile,  add  try. 

Barn,  I  bad  a  friend — 'tis  true  I  am  un- 
worthy— yet  methinks  your  generous  example 
miftht  persuade.  Could  I  not  see  him  once, 
before  I  go  from  whence  there's  no  return? 

Thorotv,  He's  coming,  and  as  much  thy 
friend  as  ever.  I  will  not  anticipate  his  sor- 
row ;  too  soon  bell  see  the  sad  effects  of  this 
contagious  ruin, — This  torrent  of  domestic 
misery  bears  too  hard  upon  me.  I  mast  re- 
tire, to  indulge  a  weakness  I  find  impossible 
to  overcome.  [Aside^  Much  loved — and  i^uch 
lamented  youth ! — Farewell.  —  Heaven  strength- 
en thee! — Eternally  farewell. 

Barn,  The  best  of  masters,  and  of  men-^ 
Farewell  While  I  live  let  me  not  want  your 
prayers. 

.  iTioroaf,  Thou  shalt  not.  Thy  peace  beinff 
made  with  heaven,  death  is  already  vanquished. 
Bear  a  little  longer  the  pains  that  attend  this 
transitory  life,   and  cease  from  pain  fb  rever. 

IKviL 

Barn,  Perhaps  FsbarO.  I  find  a  power  with- 
in, that  bears  my  sou!  above  tne  fears  of 
death,  and,  spite  of  conscious  shame  and  guilt, 
gives  me  a  taste  of  pleasure  more  than  mortal. 

JSnter  Trvsmav. 

Barm  Trueman! — ^y  firiend,  whom  I  so 
wished  to  see;  yet,  now  be*s  here,  I  dare  not 
look  upon  him.  [^ff^eeps. 

True,  Oh,  Barnwell,  Barnwell! 

Barn,  Mtercy !  tdercj !  gracious  heaven !  For 
death,  but  not  for  this  was  I  prepared. 

True.  What  have  I  suffered  since  I  saw 
thee  last! — What  pain  has  absence  given  me! 
f— But  oh,  to  see  thee  thus!-— 

Barm  I  know  it  is  dreadful!  I  feel  the  an- 
guish of  thy  generous  soul: — ^But  I  was  bom 
to  murder  ail  who  love  me.  [Boih  tveep. 

True,  I  come  not  to  reproach  you;  I  thought 
to  bring  you  4:omfort  Oh,  bad  you  trusted 
me  when  first  the  fair  seducer  Hempted  you, 
all  might  have  been  prevented; 

Barn,  Alas,  thou  knowest  not  what  a  wretch 
I've  been.  Breadi  of  friendship  was  my  first 
and  least  offence.  So  far  was  I  lost  to  good- 
ness, so  devoted  to  the  author  of'  my  ruin, 
that  had  she  insisted  on  my  murdering  thee — 
I  think— *I  should  have  done  it 

True,  Pr'ythee  aggravate  thy  faults  no  more. 

Barm  I  think  I  should !  Thus  good  and  ge-> 
nerous  as  you  are,  I  should  have  murdered 
you! 

True.  We  have  not  yet  embraced,  and  may 
be  interrupted*     Come  to  my  arms. 

Barm  Never,  never  will  f  taste  such  joys 
on  earth ;  never  will  I  sooth  my  Just  remone^ 
Are  those  honest  arms  and  faituful  bosom  fit 
to  embrace  and  support  a  murderer?  These 
iron  fetters  only  shali  clasp,  and  flinty  pave- 
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menl  bear  m^  [^Throppinf  himself  on  tke 
Ground]  rr«ii  tkese  are  too  good  lot  aiich  a 
bloodj  monster* 

True*  SbaJI  fortune  aever  thosb  whom 
Uncncblup  joittecl?  Thy  mijeries  cannot  lay 
tkee  so  low,  bnt  lore  will  find  thee.  Here  will 
^re  offer  to  stem  calamity;  this  place  the  altar, 
and  ourselves  the  sacrifice.  Our  mutual  groans 
shall  echo  to  each  other  through  the  dreary 
▼ault;  our  siffhs  shall  number  the  moments  as 
tliej  pass  sand  mingling  tears  communicate  such 
annisby  as  words  were  never  made  to  eipress. 

Mam.  Then  be  it  so.  [Rising]  Since  you 
propose  an  intercourse  of  woe,  pour  all  your 
grici&  into  my  breast,  and  in  exchange  take 
mine.  rEnt^mcing]  Where's  now  tne  an- 
guish tbat  you  promised  ?  Oh,  take,  take  some 
of  tbe  joy  that  overflows  my  breast!  ' 

True*  I  do,  i  do.  Almighty  Power!  how 
bast  tbon  made  ns  capable  to  bear  at  once  the 
eKtremes  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ! 

Enter  Keeper, 

Xeepm  Sin 

Truem  I  come.  [Exit  Keeper, 

Barn,  Must  you  leave  me?  Death  would 
soon  bave  parted  us  for  ever. 

True,  On,  my  Barnwell,  there's  yet  another 
task  behind.  Again  your  heart  must  bleed  for 
others  ^n^oes. 

BiMrn,  To  meet  and  part  with  you,  I  thought 
all  I  bad  to  'do  on  earth.    VVhat  ii  there 


more  Ibr  me  to  do  or  sufTer? 

True,  I  dread  to  tell  thee,  yet  it  must  be 
kxMnm ! — Maria — 

Bam,  Our  master's  fair  and  virtuous  daugh- 
ter? 

True,  The  same. 

Bam,  No  misfortune,  I  hope,  has  reached 
ibat  maid!  Preserve  her,  heaven,  from  every 
ill,  to  show  mankind  that  goodness  is  your  care ! 

True,  Thy,  thy  misfortunes,  my  unhappy 
firiendy  'have  reached  her  ear.  Whatever  you 
and  I  have  felt,  and  more,  if  more  be  possi- 
ble, sbe  feels  for  yon. 

Bam,  This  is  indeed  the  bitterness  of  death. 

[Aside, 

True.  You  must  remember  (for  we  all  ob- 
served it),  for  some'  time  past,  a  heavy  me- 
lancboly  weighed  her  down.  Disconsolate  she 
seemefi,  and^  pined  and  languished  from  a 
cause  unknown;  till  hearing  of  your  dreadful 
£ite,  the  long  stifled  flame  biased  out ,  and  in 
the  transport  of  her  grief  discovered  her  own 
lost  state,  while  she  lamented  yours. 

Barn.  [Weeping]  Why  did  not  you  let 
me  die,  and  never  Know  itP 

True,  It  was  impossible.  She  makes  no 
secret  <yf  ber  passion  for  you;  she  is  deter- 
mined to  see  you  ere  you  die,  and  waits  for 
me  to  ittlroduce  her.  r£x//L 

Barn,  Vain,  busy  thoughts,  be  still!  What 
avails  it  to  think  on  what  I  might  have  been? 
1  am  now  what  Fve  ma^e  mysel£ 

ilr-«ii/er  Trukman,  wiik  Maria. 

True.  Madam,  reluctant  I  lead  you  to  this 
dismal  scene.  This  is  the  seat  of  misery  and 
gnih.  Here  avrfid  justice  reserves  her  public 
victims.  Tbisis  the  entrance  to  a  shameful  death. 

Maria,  To  this  sad  place  then,  no  impro- 


per guest,  the  abandoned  and  lost  Maria  brings 
despair,  and  %te.9  the  subject  and  the  cause  of 
all  this  world  of  woe.  Silent  and  motionless 
he  stands,  as  if  his  soul  had  quilted  her  abode, 
and  the  lifeless  form  aloiie  was  left  behind. 

Barn.  I  groan,  but  murmur  not  Just  hea- 
ven !  I  am  your  own ;  do  with  me  what  you  please. 

Maria,  Why  are  your  streaming  eyes  still 
6s'd  below,  as  though  thou'dst  give  the  greedy 
earth  thy  sorrows,,  and  rob  me  of  my  due  r 
Were  happiness  within  your  power,  '  you 
should  bestow  it  where  you  pleased;  but  in 
your  ^seiT  I  must  and  will  partake. 

Barn.  Oh,  say  not  so;  but  fly,  abhor,  and 
leave  me  to  ray  fate.  Consider  what  you  are. 
So  shall  I  quickly  be  to  you — as  though  I  had 
never  been. 

Maria,  When  I  forget  ^ou,  I  must  be  so 
indeed.  Reason,  choice,  virtue,,  all  forbid  it 
IiCt  women,  like  Millwood,  if  there  are  more 
such  women,  smile  in  prosperity,  and  in  ad- 
versity forsake.  Be  it  the  pride  of  virtue  to 
repair,  or  to  partake,  the  ruin  such  have  made. 

True,  Lovely,  ill-fated  maid! 

Maria.  Yes,  fruitless  is  my  love,  and  una- 
vailing ail  my  sighs  and  tears.  Can  they  save 
thee  from  approaching  death? — from  such  a 
death? — Oh,  sorrow  insupportable! 

Barn,  Preserve  her,  heaven,  and  restore  her 
peace,  nor  let  her  death  be  added  to  my  crimes! 
— [Bell  ioUi] — pm  summoned  to  ray  fate. 

Re-^nter  Keeper, 

Keep.  Sir,  the  officers  attend  you.  Millwood 
is  already  summoned. 

•  Barn,  Tell  'em  Fm  ready.  [Exit  Keeper] 
And  now,  my  iriend,  farewell,  [^mbracing'x 
Support  and  comfort,  the  best  you  can,  this 
mourning  fair. — No  more — Forget  not  to  pray 
for  me. — [Turning  to  Jlforiol^ Would  you, 
bright  excellence,  permit  rae  the  honour  of  a 
chaste  embrace,  the  last  happiness  this  world 
could  give  were  mine. — [Site  inclines  towards 
him;  they  embrace]  Exalted  goodness!  Oh, 
turn  your  tjes  from  earth  and  me  to  heaven, 
where  virtue  like  yours  is  ever  heard.*  Pray 
for  the  peace  of  my  departing  soul !  Early  my 
race  of  wickedness  began,  and  soon  I  reached 
the  summit  Thus  justice,  in  compassion  to 
mankind,  cuts  off  a  wretch  like  -  me ;  by  one 
such  example  to  secure  thousands  from  future 
ruin. 
If  any  youth,  like  you,  in  future  times 
Shall  mourn  my  fate,  though  he  abhors  my 

crimes ; 
Or  tender  maid,  like  you,  my  tale  shall  hear, 
And  to  ray  sorrows  give  a  pitying  tear; 
To  each  such  melting  eye  and  throbbing  heart, 
Would  ffracious  heaven  this  benefit  impart: 
Never  to  know  my  guilt,  nor  feel  my  pam,  ' 
Then  must  you   own   you   ought  not  to 

complain, 
Since  you  nor  weep,  nor  I  shall  die  in  vain. 

[Exit  Barntveli. 
True,  In  vain 
With  bleeding  hearts,  and  weeping  eyes,  we 

show 
A  humane,  gen'rous  sense  of  others  woe, 
Unless  we  mark  what  drew  their  ruin  on, 
And,  by  avoiding  that,  prevent  our  own. 

[The  Curtain  descends  to  slow  Music, 
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MASSINGER 


Tiiif  exoelUnt  poet  wm  Jon  to  Mr.  Pliilip  Mauln^er,  •  gentleman,  who  had  aome  emplojnent  nnder  tfae  Eart 
of  Pembroke,  in  wboae  service  he  died,  afler  having  spent  aeveral  happj  years  in  his  familj.  Our  author  was  bom 
-at  Salisbarj,  in  aneen  Elisabeth's  reign,  anno  ifi84,  and  at  the  age  of  18,  was  entered  a  »1  low-commoner  of  Alban 
Hall,  in  Oxford;  vx  which  station  he  remained  three  or  foor  jears,  in  order  to  complete  his  edncation,  re^  though  ho 
Was  encouraged  in  the  pursuit 'of  his  studies  hj  his  facer's  patron,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  natural  bent  of  hi*  go* 
tiins  lead  him  much  more  to  poetry  and  polite  literature,  than  to  the  dryer  and  more  abstnase  studies  of  logic  and 
philosophy ;  being  impalient  for  an  opportunity  of  moring  in  a  more  public  sphere  of  action,  and  improving  hie 
poetical  fancy  and  his  knowledge  of  the  bgtiea  Utire*,  bj  conversation  with  the  world,  and  an  intercourse  with  men  of 
wit  end  genius  t  he  quitted  the  university  without  taking  any  degree,  and  came  to  London,  whei^,  applying  himself 
to  writing  for  tne  stage,  he  presently  rose  into  high  reputation;  his  plays  meeting  with  universal  apprubation,  both  for 


the  purity  of  their  style,  and  the  ingenuity  and  oeconomy  of  their  plots.  *' Those,  who  are  tinacquainted  with  Ms 
•inger's  writings,"  says  the  Biographia  Dramatiea,  **  will,  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  us  placing  him  in  an  equal  rank 
with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*  and  the  immortal  Ben;  but  we  flatter  ourselves  that,  upon  a  perusal  of  his  plays,  their 
astonishment  will  cease,  that  they  will  acquiesce  with  our  opinion,  and  think  themselves  obliged  to  oa,-  for  pointing 
out  so  vast  a  treasury  of  enterlainment  and  delight."  Massingcr  has  certainly  equal  invention,  equal  ingenaity,  in  the 
conduct  of  his  plot^  and  an  equal  knowledge  of  character  and  nature,  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  and  if  it  should 
be  objected,  that  he  has  less  of  the  vi*  eomica,  it  will  surely  be  allowed,  that  t!iat  deficiency  is  amply  made  amende 
for  by  that  purity  and  decorum  Which  he  has  preserved,  and  a  rejection  of  that  looseness  and  obscenity  which  nma 
through  most  of  their  comedies.  As  to  Ben  Jonsoo,  we  shall  readily  allow  that  he  excels  this  aalhor  with  reaped  to 
the  studied  accuracy  and  classical  oorrectneas  of  his  style ;  yet  Maasinger  has  so  grea^y  the  anperioritv  over  him  in 
fire,  pathos,  and  the  fancy  and  management  of  his  plots,  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  the  balance  stands  pretty  even 
between  them.  Though  his  pieces  bespeak  him  a  man  of  the  first«-rate  abilities,  and  well  qualified  both  as  to  learning 
and  a  moat  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  dramatic  writing,  yet  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  person  of  the 
most  consummate  modesty,  which  rendered  him  extremely  beloved  by  all  his  contemporary  poets,  few  of  whom  bat 
esteemed  it  m  an  honour  to  join  with  him' in  the  composition  of  their  works.    He  died  in  1659,  some  aaj  69. 
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AcTBD  at  Black  Friars,  i6aS.  The  plot  is  taken  partly  from  Ouicciarxlini,  bobk^  8,  and  partly  ftom  Josepbos'* 
BUiory  of  the  Jtwtt  book  l5,  ch,  4,  where  will  be  found  the  story  of  Herod's  leaving  orders  with  his  uncle  Joseplt 
to  put  his  beloved  wife  Mariamne  to  death :  /rom  which  the  instrnctions  given  bv  Sforaa  to  his  favourite  Francisco* 
for  the  murder  of  the  Dnchesa  Marcelia,  his  .wife,  seem  evidently  borrowed.  This  piece  was  altered^  and  produced 
•t  Covcnt.  Garden,  by  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  1799,  but  the  additions  made  to  it,  from  Fenton's  Mariamne,  rather  injured 
than  improved  the  play,  end  it  was  acted  only  two  or  three  limes.  In  its  present  state  it  wss  reproduced  st  "Drury 
iaaitt  March  9,  1816 ;  and  from  its  reception  promises  to  be  a  long  and  lasting  favourite.  Massinger  seems  to  hsTO 
been  buried  in  obscurity,  and  forgotten  among  Uie  number  of  writers  of  the  same  period,  whose  names  were  not 
worth  calling  forth  from  the  csCvem  of  oblivion ;  but  when  we  consider,  how  long  many  of  those  pieces,  even  of  the 
immortal  Sh^peare  himself,  which  are  now  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  stage,  lay  neglected,  although  they  wanted 
nothing  but  a  judicious  pruning  of  some  few  Inxturtancics,  some  little'  straggling  branches,  which  overhung  the  fairer 
flowers,  and  hid  some  ,of  the  choicest  fruits,  it  is  the  less' to  be  wondered  at,  that  this  author  who  though  second, 
stands  no  more  than  second  to  him,  should  share  for  a  while  the  same  destiny.  Thus  has  this  precious  gem  been  once 
more  presented  to  an  admiring  audience,  the  modern  taste  demanding  a  diflerenl  dress  to  that  of  foraier  years;  and  the 
few  judicious  altmralions  whiuh  have  takQi  place  in  it,  have  fitted  it  to  shine  in  all-  its  lostre. 
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Scene. — For  tJie  first  and  second  Acts,  in  Milan  ;  during'  part  of  the  third,  in  the  Im- 
perial Camp  near  Pa  via  ;  the  rest  of  the  Plajr,  in  Milan  and  its  NeighbourhootL 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — An  outer  Room  in  the  Cas  /c. 

Enter  Graccho,  Julio,  and  Giotanni^  with 

Flagons. 

Grac»    Taeb   every   man   his  flagon;    give 

the  oath 
To  all  you  meet ;  1  am  this  day  the  state  drunlcard, 
I  am  sure  against  my  will ;  and  if  you  find 
A  man  at  ten  tbatV  sober,  he*s  a  traitoFi 
And,  in  ray  name,  arrest  him.    . 

Julio.  Very  good,  sir; 
But  say  .he  he  a  sexton  ? 

Grac.  If  the  hells 
I\ing  out  of  tune,  as  if  the  streets  were  huming, 
Aau    he   cry,    ^'Tis    rane    nutsic!**   hid    him 

sleep ; 
Tis  a  sign  he  has  ta*en  his  liquor:  and  if  you 

meet 
An  oiTiccr  preaching  of  sobriety,  ^ 
Unless  he  i^ad  it  in  Genera  spirit, 
Lay  him  by  the  heels. 


Julio,  Rut  think  you  *tis  a  fault 
To  be  found  sober  r 

Grac*  It  is  capital  treason; 
Or,  if  you  mitigate  it,  let  such  pay 
Forty  crowns  to  the  poor;  but  give  a  pension 
To  all  the  magistrates  you  find  singing  catches. 
Or    their    wives   danang;    for  the   courtiers 

reeling. 
And  the  duke  himsell^    I  dare  not  say   dis- 

tcmperM, 
Rut  kind,  and  in  his  tottering  chair  caronsfng. 
They  do  the  country  service. 
And  so,  ^dear  friends,  co>partners  in  my  travails. 
Drink   hard;    and  let  the  health  run  through 

tbe  city. 
Until  it  reel  again,  and  with  me  cry, 
**  Long  Jive  the  dutchessl** 

Enter  Tiberio  and  Stephano. 

Julio*  Here  are  two  lords !  what  think  you  ? 
Shall  we  give  the  oath  to  them? 
Grac\  Fie!  no;  I  know  them: 


SCEKB  h  2.] 

Ton  need  not  swear  tbem;  jour  lord,  by  his 

pateat, 
Stands   bound   to  take  his  rouse.    Long  live 

the  dutchessi 
VKxeuni  Graccho,  Julio,  and  Giovanni. 
Strph.  The  cause  of  this?  but  yesterday  the 

court 
Wore  the  sad  liTery  of  distrust  and  fear; 
No  smile,  not  in  a  bufibon,  to  be  seen, 
Or  common  jester:  the  great  duke  himself 
Had  sorrow  m  his  face;  which,  waited  On 
By  bis  mother,  sister,  and  his  fairest  dutchess. 
Dispersed  a  silent  moumine  through  all  Milan ; 
As  if  some  great  blow*  had  oeen  given  the  state, 
Or  were  at  least  expected* 

T'ib.  Stephano, 
f  know  as  you  are  noble,  yon  are  honesty 
And  capable  o'f  secrets  of  more  weight 
Than  now  I  shall  deliver.    If  that  Sforza, 
The  present  duke  (though  his  whole  life  hath 

been 
Bat  one  <x»ntinual  pilgrimage  through  dangers, 
AiTrightSy    and    horrors,    which    his    fortune, 

guided 
Bj  hi»  strong  judgment,  still  hat)i  overcome), 
Appears  now  shaken,  it  deserves  no  wonder: 
All  that  bis  youth  hath  labourM  for,  the  harvest 
Sown  by  bis  industry  ready  to  be  reapM  too. 
Being  now   at  .stake;     dnd  all  his  hopes  con- 

iirm*d 
Or  lost  ibr  ever. 

Steptu  I  know  ho  such  hazard:  ^ 

His  guards   are  strong  and  sure,   and  though 

war  rages 
In  most  parts  of  our  western  world,    there  is 
3io  enemy  near  us. 

Tib*  Dangers  that  we  see 
To  threaten  ruin,  are  with  ease  prevented; 
Bat  those  strike  deadly  that  come  unexpected. 
Hie  wars  %o  long  continued  between 
The  emperor  Charles,  and  Francis,  the  French 

kin^, 
Have  interest  d,  in  either's  cause,  the  most 
Of  the  Italian  princes ;  among  which,  Sforza, 
As  one  of  greatest  power,  was  sought  by  both; 
Bat  vrith  assurance,  having  one  Lis  friend^ 
The  other  lived  his  enemy, 

Sieph.  *Tis  true; 
And    tvras  a  doubtful  choice. 
Tib,  But  he,  well  knowing 
Kad  hating  too,  it  seems,  the  Spanish  pride, 
Lent  bis  assistance  to  the  king  of  France; 
Which  hath*  so  far  incensM  the  emperor. 
That  all  his  hopes   and  honours  are  embark*d 
With  his  great  patron's  fortune^ 

Sieph.  Which  stands  fair. 
For  aught  I  yet  can  hear. 

Tib,  But  should  it  change. 
The  dnfce*s  undone.    They  have  drawn  to  the 

field 
Two  royal  armies,  full  of  fiery  youth. 
Of  equal  spirit  to  dare,  and  power  to  do; 
5o  near  intrenched,  that  *tis  beyond  all  hope 
Of  human  counsel  they  e'er  can  be  severed, 
Until  it  be  deterrain'd  by  the  sword 
Who  hath  the  better  cause;   for  the  success 
Condodes  the  victor  innocent,   and  the  van- 

ftlost  miseiably  guilty. 

Suph,  But  why.  then. 
In  such  a  time,  when*  every  knee  should  bend 
For  the  sacceis  and  safefy  of  his  person, 
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Are  these  loud  triumphs  f   in  my  weak  opi- 
nion, 
They  are  unseasonable, 

Tib,  I  judge  so  too; 
But  only  in  the  cause  to  be  excused* 
It  is  the  dutchess*  birth-day,  once  a  year 
SolemnizM  with  all  pomp  and*  ceremony; 
In  which  the  duke  is  not  his  own,  but  hers: 
Nay,  every  day,  indeed,  he  is  her  creature; 
For  never  man  so  doted^ 

Steph,  She  knows  it, 
And  how  to  prize  it. 

T^,  She  hearts  herself  vnth  such  a  majesty, 
That  Sfona^s  mother,  that  would  lose  no  part 
Of  what  was  once  her  own,  nor  his  fair  sister, 
Will  brook  it  well. 
Coipe,  let  us  to  the  court; 
We  there  shall  see. all  bravery  and  cost 
That  art  can  boast  of. 

Steph.  m  bear  you  company.        \ExeunL 

Scene  U. — Ano&ur  Room  in  the  same^ 

Enter  Francisco,  Isabella,  and  Ma&iana. 

Mari»  I  will  not  go^  I  scorn  to  be  a  spot 
In  her  proud  train. 

Isa,  Shall  I,  that  am  his  mother, 
Be  so  indulgent  as  to  wait  on  her 
That  owes  me  duty? 

Fran.  Tis  done*  to  the  duke, 
And    not  to  her;    and,    my  sweet  wife,   re- 

,  member, 

And,  madam,  if  you  please,  receive  my  counsel. 
As  Sforza   is  youf  son,    you  may   command 

him; 
And,    as   a  sister,    you  may  challenge    from 

him 
A  brother^s  love  and  favour:  but  this  granted. 
Consider  he*s  the  prince,  and  you  his  subjects, 
And  not  to  question  or  contend  vrith  her 
Whom  he  is  pleasM  to  honour.  .  Priyate  men 
Prefer  their  wives ;  and  shall  he,  being  a  prince, 
And  blest  with  one  that  is  the  paradise 
Of  sweetness,  and  of  beauty. 
Not  use  her  like  herself? 

Isa.  You  are  ever  forward 
To  sing  her  praises. 

Mori.  Others  are  as  fair; 
I  am  sure  as  noble^ 

Fran.  I  detract  from  none 
In  giving  her  what's  due.  Were  she  deibrmM, 
Yet,    bemg    the    dutchess,    I  stand  bound   to 

serve  her; 
But  as  she  is,  to  admire  her.    Never  wife 
Met  with  a  purer  heat  her  husband's  fervpur; 
A  happy  pair,  one  in  the  other  blest! 
She  confident  in  herself  he's  wholly  hers. 
And  cannot  seek  for  change;  and  he  secure 
That  'tis  not  in  the  power /of  man  to  tempt 

her. 
And  therefore  to  contest  with  her,  that  is 
The  stronger  and  the  better  part  of  him, 
Is  more  than  folly:  you  know  him  of  a  nature 
Not  to  be  play'd  with ;  and,  should  you  forget 
To  obey   him  as  your   prince,   he'U  not  re- 
member 
The  duty  that  he  owes  you. 

Mart  I  shall  do 
What  may  become  the  sister  of  a  prince ; 
But  will  not  stoop  beneath  it. 
•  Fran.  Yet,  be  wise ; 

Soar  not  too  high,  to  fall;  but  stoop,  to  rise. 

[Exeunt 
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[Act  I. 


ScKifB  lU."^  State  Room  in  the  same,   A 
magnificent  Banquet. 

Flow^ish.  Enter  TiKEKio,  Stephano,  Fran- 
cisco, LudovicoSforza,  Marcelia,  Isa- 
BELLAy  Mariana,  and  Attendants, 

S/or,  You  are  the  mistress  of 'the  feast;  sit 

here, 
O  my  souPs  comfort! 
Let  me  glory  in 

My  happiness,  and  mighty  kings  look  pale 
With  envy,  while  I  triumph  in  mine  own. 

0  mother,  look  on  her!  sister,  a'dmire  her! 
For  sure-  this  present  age  yields  not  a  woman 
Worthy  to  be  her  second. 

Fran.  Your  excellence, 
Though  I  confess  you  give  her  but  her  own, 
Forces  her  modesty  to  Uie  defence 
Of  a  sweet  hlush. 

S/br,  It  need  not,  my  Martelia; 
When  most  I  strive  to  praise  thee,   I  appear 
A  poor  detractor:  for  thou  art,  indeed, 
So  absolute  in  body  and  in  mind    . 
That,  but  to  speak  the  least  part  to  the  height, 
Would  ask  an  angePs  tongue,  and  yet  then  end 
In  silent  admiration! 

Isa,  You  still  court  her 
As  if  she  were  a  mistress,  not  your  wife« 

S/or,  A  mistress,  mother!  she  is  more  to  me, 
And  erery  day  deserves  more  to  be  sued  to. 

Marc,  My  worthiest  lord! 
My  pride,  my  glory,  in  a  word,  my  all! 
Bear  witness,  heaven,  that  I  esteem  myself 
In  notbing  worthy  of  the  meanest  praise 
You  can  bestow,  unless  it  be  in  this, 
That  in  my  heart  I  love  you,  and  desire. 
When  you  are  sated  with  all  earthly  glories. 
And  age  and  honours  make  you  fit  for  heaven. 
That  one  frave  may  receive  us* 

S/or,  *lis  believed — 
BcHcvM,  my  blest  one. 

^ari.'How  she  winds  herself 
Into  his  soul!  \ Aside. 

S/or.  Sit  all.    Let  others  feed 
On  those  gross  cates,    while  Sforza  banquets 

with 
Immortal  viands  ta*en  in  at  his  eyes. 

1  could  live  ever  thus. 

JSnter  a  Courier, 

From  whence? 

Cour,  From  Pavia,  my  dread  lord. 
S/or,  Speak,  is  all  lost? 
Cour,  ^Delivers  a  Leiter'\   The  letter  will 

inform  you.  [^ExiL 

Fran,  How  his  hand  shakes, 

As  he  receives  it!  [Aside, 

Mori,  This  is  some  allay 

To  his  hot  passion.  [Aside, 

S/or,  Though  it  bring  death,  Fll  read  it. 

[Meads, 
May  it  please  your  excellence  to  un~ 
derstand,  thai  tlte  very  hour  I  wrote 
this,  I  Iteard  a  bold  defiance  delivered  by 
a  herald  /rom  Uie  emperor ,  which  was 
cheer/ully'  received  by  the  king  o/  France. 
The  battles  being  ready  to  join^  and  the 
van  guard  committed  to^  my  charge,  en- 
/orces  me  to  end  abruptly.  Your  high- 
nesses humble  servant,  Gaspbro. 

Ready  to  join  ! — By  this,  then,  I  am  nothing. 

Or  my  estate  secure.  [Aside, 


Marc,  My  lord! 

S/or,  To  doubt, 
Is  worse  than  to  faaye  lost;  and  to  despair. 
Is  but  to  antedate  those  miseries 
That  must  fall  on  us. 
The  cause  considered, 
Why  should   I  fear?    The  French  are  bold 

iaind  strong, 
Their  numbers  full,  and  in  their  councils  wise; 
But  then,  the  haughty  Spaniard  is  all  fire, 
Hot  in  his  executions,  fortunate 
In  his  attempts,  married  to  victory. 
Ay,  there  it  is  that  shakes  me.  '    [Aside, 

Marc,  Speak  to  him,  Francisco*        [AparL 

Fran,  Excellent  lady, 
One  gale  of  your  sweet  breath  will  easily 
Disperse  these  clouds ;  and,  but  yourself,  there*s 

'    none 
That  dare  speak  to  him.  [Apart, 

Marc,  I  will  run  the  hazard.  [AparL 

My  lord! 

S/or,  Ha!  pardon  me,  Marcelia,  I  am  trou- 
bled ; 
And  stand  uncertain,  whether  I  am  master 
Of  aught  that*s  worth  the  ovming. 

Marc.  I  am  yours,  sir; 
And  I  have  beard  you  swear,  I  being  safe. 
There  was   no  loss  could  lOoye  you.      This 

day,  sir, 
Is  by  your  gift  made  mine.     Can  you  revoke 
A  grant  made  to  Marcelia  ?  your  Marcelia  ? 
For  whose  love,  nay,  whose  honour,  gentle  sir. 
All  deep  designs,  and  slate  affairs  deferr^. 
Be,  as  you  purposed,  merry* 

S/or,  Out  of  my  sight! 

[^Throws  away  the  Letter, 
And  all  thoughts    that    may    strangle    mirth,  • 

forsake  me. 
Fall  what  can  fall,  I  dare  the  wont  of  fate : 
Though   the  foundation,  of  the  earth   should 

shrink. 
The  glorious  eye  of  heaven  lose  his  splendour. 
Supported  thus.  Til  stand  upon  the  ruins. 
And  seek  for  new  life  here.  Why  are  you  sad? 
Some  music  there!   by   heaven  he^s  not   my 

friend, 
That  wears  one  furrow  in  his  face. 
Come,  make  me  happy  once  again.  I  am  rapt — 
*Tis  not, to-day,  to-morrow,  or  the  next. 
But  all  my  days  and  years  shall  be   employ^ 
T6  do  thee  honour.         [A  Trumpet  withouL 
Another  post!  hang  him — 
I  will  not  interrupt  my  present  pleasures. 
Although  his  message  should  import  ray  head. 

Marc.  Nay,  goocl  sir,  I  am  pleasM 
To  grant  a  little  intermission  to  you: 
Who  knows  but  he  brings  news  we  wish  to. 

hear. 
To  heighten  our  deli^hUt. 

S/or,  As  wise  as  iair! 

Enter  €uiother  Courier, 

From  Gaspero  ? 

Cour,  That  was,  tny  lord. 

S/or.  How?  dead? 

Cour,  [Delivers  a  Letter']   With  the  deli- 
very of  this,  and  prayers. 
To  guard  your  excellency  from  certain  adngers, 
He  ceasea  to  be  a  man.  [Music*  Exit* 

S/or.  All  that  my  fears 
Could  fashion  to  mc,  or  my  enemies  wish. 
Is  fallen  upon  roe«    Silence  that  harsh  music; 
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*Tis  no'w  unseasonable:  a  tolling  bell^ 

A«  a  sad  harbinger  to  tell  me  that 

This  pampered  lump  of  flesh  must  feast  the 

worms, 
Is  fitter  for  me:  I  am  sick. 
Marc.  Mr  lord! 

S/or*  Sick  to  the  death,  Marcelia.    HemoTe 
These  signs  of  mirth :  they  were  ominous,  and 

but  usherM 
Sorrow  and  ruin. 

More.  Bless  us,  hearen ! 
Xso.  Mr  son. 

Marc.  VVhat  sudden  change  is  this? 
Sfor,  All  lea^e  the  room; 
m  bear  alone  the  burden  of  my  grief, 
And  must  admit  no  partner.     I  am  yet 
lour  prince,  wbere*s  your  obedience? 

\Kxeunt  Tiberio,  Siephano,  Frcm^ 
CISCO,  IsabeUq,  Mariana,  and  At- 
tendants. 
Stay,  Marcelia; 

i  cannot  be  so  greedy  of  a  sorrow, 
Ib  which  you  must  not  share. 

Marc,  And  cheeiiully 
1  will  sustain  ray  part.  Why  look  you  pale  ? 
Where  is  that  wonted  constancy  and  courage. 
That  dar*d  the  worst  of  fortune  ?  where  is  Sforza, 
To  whom  all  dangers  that  friffht  conjmon  men, 
AppearM  hut  panic  terrors?  woy  do  you  eye  me, 
V\  ith  such  tix*d  looks  ?  Lore,  counsel,  duty, 

serrice, 
I^IaT  flow  from  me,  not  danger. 

if  or,  O  Marcelia! 
It  u  for  thee  I  fear;  for  thee,  thy  Sfona 
Skakes  like  a  coward:  for  myself,  unmovM 
I  could  ha^e  beard  my  troops  were  cut  in  pieces, 
Mr  general  slain,  and  he.  on  whom  my  hopes 
Of  rule,  of  slate,  of  life,  had  their  dependence. 
The  king  of  France,  my  greatest  friend,  made 

.    prisoner 
To  so  proud  enemies. 

Marc.  Then  you  have  just  cause 
To  sbo-w^  you  are  a  man. 

Sfor,  All  this  were  nothing. 
Though  I  add  to  it,  that  I  am  assured. 
For  giving  aid  to  tliis  unfortunate  king, 
The  emperor,  incensM,  lays  his  command 
On  his  Tictorious  array,  ucshM  with  spoil, 
.^nd  bold  of  conquest,  to  march  up  against  me, 
And  seize  on  my  estates :  suppose  that  done  too. 
The  city  ta^cn,  the  kennels  running  blood, 
llfseif  bound  fast  in  ^bains,  to  grace   their 

triumph ; 
I  would  be  Sforza  still.    But  when  I  think 
That  my  Marcelia,  to  whom  all  these 
Are  but  as  atoms  to  die  greatest  hill. 
Must  suffer  in  my  cause^  and  for  me  suffer! 
All  earthly  torments,  nay,  even  those  the  damnM 
Howl  for  in  hell,  are  gentle  strokes,  compared 
To  what  I  feel,  Marcelia. 

Marc*  Good  sir,  bare  patience: 
I  can  as  well  partake  your  adrer^e  fortune. 
As  I  thus  long  haTe  had  an  araple  share 
In  yoor  prosperity,    ^is  not  in  the  power 
Of  £ite  to  alter  me;  for  while  I  am, 
la  spite  of  it,  Fm  yours. 

Sfor,  But  should  that  will 
To  be  so— forced,  Marcelia;  and  I  lixe 
To  see  those  eyes  I  prise  abore  my  own. 
Dart  ^'vours,  though  compelPd,  upon  another; 
Or  diose  sweet  lips,  yielding  immortal  nectar, 
Be  gently  louch'a  by  any  but  myself; 


Think,  think,  Marcelia,  what  a  cursed  tiling 
I  were,  beyond  expression! 

Mqrc,  Do  not  feed 
Those  jealous  thoughts ;  the  only  blessing  that 
Heaven  hath  bestow'd  on  us,  more  than  on  beasts, 
Is,  that  *tis  in  our  pleasure  when  to  die. 
Besides,  were  I  now  in  another^s  power, 
I  would  not  liye  for  one  sfa6rt  minute  his; 
I  was  bom  only  yours,  and  I  will  die  so. 

Sfor,  Angels  reward  the  goodness   of  this 


woman 


Re-enter  FaANCisco. 

All  I  can  pay  is  nothinff.     Why,  uncalPd  for? 

Frem,  It  is  of  weight,   sir,  that  makes  me 

thus  press 
Upon  your  priyacies.     Your  constant  friend, 
The  marquis  of  Pescara,  tir*d  with  haste, 
Hath  busmess  that  concerns  your  life  and  for> 

tunes, 
And  with  speed  to  impart. 

Sfor,.  Wait  on  him  hither.  \Exit Francisco* 
And,  dearest,  to  thy  closet    Let  thy  prayers 
Assist  my  councils. 

Marc.  To  spare  imprecatioita 
Against  myself,  without  you  I  am  nothing. 

[Exit. 

Sfor,  Theraiarquis  of  Peicara !  a  great  soldier ; 
And  though  he  servM  upon  the  adverse  party, 
£ver  my  constant  friend. 

Re-enter  Fran  CISCO,  tvitft  PssCARA. 

Fran.  Yonder  he  walks, 
Full  of  sad  thoughts.  [JparL 

Pes.  Blame  him  not,  good  Francisco, 
He  hath  much  cause  to  grieve;  would  I  might 

end  so. 
And  not  add  this  to  fear!  [jipart. 

Sfor.  My  dear  Pesoara; 
A  miracle  in  these  times!  a  friend,  and  happy, 
Cleaves  to  a  falling  fortune! 

Pes.  If  it  were 
As  well  in  my  weak  po'^er,  in  act,  to  raise  it. 
As  *lis  to  bear  -s  part  of  sorrow  with  you, 
You  then  should  nave  just  cause  to   say.  Pes- 

cara 
Look'dnot  upon  your  state,  but  on  your  virtues, 
>Vhen  he  made  suit  to  be  writ  in  the  list 
Of  thosf  you  favoured.     But  my  haste  forbids 
All  com'pliraent;  thus  then,  sir,  to  the  purpose: 
The  cause  that,  unattended  brought  me  hither^ 
Was  not  to  tell  you  of  your  loss  or  danger 
(For  fame  hath  many  wings  to  bring  ill  tidings. 
And  I  presume  youVe  heard  it),  but   to   give 

you 
Such  friendly  counsel, > as,  perhaps,  may  make 
Your  sad  disaster  less. 

Sfor.  You  are  all  ffoodness; 
And  I  give  tip  myself  to  be  disposM  of, 
As  in  your  wisdom  you  think  tit 

fes.  Thus,  then,  sif; 
To  hope  you  can  hold  out  against  the  emperor, 
Were  flattery  in  yourself,   to  your  uncioing; 
Therefore,  the  safest  course  that  you  can  take. 
Is,  to  give  up  yourself  to  his  discretion. 
Before  you  be  compelled;  for  rest  assured, 
A  voluntary  yielding  may  find  grace, 
And  will  admit  defence,  at  least,  excuse: 
But  should  you  linger  doubtful,  till  his  po^r^r* 
Have  seizM  your  person  and  estates    perforce. 
You  must  expect  extremes. 

Sfor.  I  understand  you; 
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And  I  will  put  TOur  counsel  into  act^ 
And  speedily.    I  onlj  will  take  order 
For  some  doraeslicaJ  affairs,  that  do 
Concern  me  nearly,  and  with  the  next  siin 
Ride  with  you:  m  the  mean  time,  my  best 

friend,  * 

Pray  take  your  rest 

Pes.  Indeed;  Thaxe  trafellM  hard; 
And  will  embrace  your  counsel..  [Exit. 

Sfor.  With  all  care 
Attend  my  noble  friend.    Stay  you,  Francisco. 
Tou  see  now  things  stand  with  me!  ' 

Fran»  To  my  n*ief: 
And  if  the  loss  ot  my  poor  life  could  be 
A  sacrifice  to  restore  them  as  they  were, 
I  willingly  would  lay  it  down. 

S/or,  I  think  so; 
For  I  have  ever  found  you  true  and  thankful. 
Which  makes  me  love  the  building  I  have  raisM 
In  your  advancement;  and  repent  no  grace 
I  have  conferred  upon  you.    And,  believe  me, 
Though  now  I  should  repeat  my  favours  to  you, 
The  titles  I  have  given  you,  and  the  means  ■ 
Suitable  to  your  honours ;  that  I  thought  you 
Worthy  my  sister  and  my  family, 
And  in  my  dukedom  made  you  next  myself; 
It  is  not  to  upbraid  you;  but  to  tell  you 
I  find  you  are  worthy  of  them,  in  your  love 
And  service  to  me. 

Fran,  Sir,  I  am  your  creature; 
Apd  any  shape  that  you  would  have  me  wear, 
I  gladly  will  put  on. 

S/or.  Thus,  then,  Francisco: 
I  now  am  to  deliver  to  your  trust 
A  weighty  secret;  of  so  strange  a  nature, 
And  Will,  1  know,  appear  so  qionstrbus  to  you, 
That  you  will  tremble  in  the^  execution. 
As  much  as  I  am  torturM  to  command  it: 
For  His  a  deed  so  horrid,  that,  but  to  hear  it, 
Would  strike  into  a  ruffian  fleshM  in  murders, 
Or  an  obdurate  hangman,  so  A  compassion; 
And  yet,  Francisco,  of  all  men  the  dearest, 
And  from  me  roost  deserving,  such  my  state 
And  strange  condition  is,  that  thou^ajone 
Must  know>  the  fatal  service,  and  perform  it 
Fran,  These    preparations,   sir,  to   work  a 

stranger, 
Or  to  one  unacquainted  with  your  bounties. 
Might  appear  useful;  but  to  me  they  are 
Needless  impertinences:  for  I  dare  do 
Whatever  you  dare  command. 

S/or.  But  you  must  swear  it; 
Ana  put  into  the  oath  all  joys  or  torments 
That  fright  the  wicked,   or  confirm  the  good; 
Not  to  conceal  it  only — that  is  nothing — 
But,  whensoever  my  will  shall  speak,  *' Strike 

now!" 
To  fall  upon*t  like  thunder. 

Fran.  Minister 
The  oath  in  any  way  or  form  you  please, 
I  stand  resolvM  to  take  it. 

S/or.  Thou  must  do,  then, 
W^hat  no  malevolent  star  will  dare  to  look  on, 
It  is  so  wicked :  for  which  men  will  curse  thee 
For  being  the  instrument;  and  the  blest  angels 
Forsake  me  at  my  need,  for  beii\g  the  author: 
For  *tis  a  deed  of  night,  of  night,  Francisco! 
In  which  the  memory  of  all  good  actions 
We  can  pretend  to,  shall  be  buried  quick: 
Or,  if  we  be  remembered,  H  shall  be 
To  fright  posterity  by  our  example. 
That  have  outgone  aU  precedents  of  villains 


[Act  I. 

That  were  before  us;  and  such  as  succeed. 
Though  taught  in^helFs  black  school,  shall  ne*er 

come  near  us. 
Art  thou  not  shaken  yet? 
^  Fran.  I  grant  you  move  me: 
But  to  a  man   confirraM —    • 

S/or,  ni  try  your  temper: 
What  think  you  of  my  wife? 

Fran.  As  a  thing  sacred ; 
To  whose  fair  name  and  memory  I  pay  gladly 
These  signs  of  duty. 

S/or.  Is  she  not  the  abstract 
Of  all  tfaat*s  rare,  or  to  be  wished  in  woman? 

Fran.  It  were  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to  dis- 
pute it 
But  to  the  purpose,  sir. 

S/or.  Add  too,  her  ffoodness. 
Her  tenderness  of  me,  her  care  to  please  me. 
Her  unsuspected  chastity,  ne*er  equaird; 
Her  innocence,  her  honour — Oh,  1  am  lost 
In  the  ocean  of  her  virtues  and  her  graces. 
When  I  think  of  them! 

Fran.  Now  I  find  the  end 
Of  all  your  conjurations ;  there's  some  service 
1  o  be  done  for  this  sweet  lady.    If  she   have 

enemies, 
That  she  would  have  removM — 

S/or,  Alas!  Francisco, 
Her  greatelt  enemy  is  her  greatest  lover; 
Yet,  m  that  hatred,  her  idolater. 
One  smile  of  hers  would  make  a  savage  tame ; 
One  accent  of  that  tongue  would  calm  the  seas, 
Though  all  the  winds  at  once  strove  there  for 

empire. 
Yet  I.  for  whom  she  thinks  all  this  too  little. 
Should  I  miscarry  in  this  present  journey, 
From  whence  it  is  all  number  to  a  cipher, 
I  ne^er  return  with  honour,  by  thy  hand 
Must  have  her  murderM. 

Fran.  Murdered! — She  that  loves  so, 
And  so  deserves  to  be  belovM  again ! 
And  I,  who  sometimes  you   were  pleased    to 

favour, 
PickM  ouL  the  instrument! 

S/or.  Do  not  fly  off. 
What  is  decreed  can  never  be  recallM. 
Tis  more  than  love  to  her,  that  marks  her  out 
A  wishM  companion  to  me  in  both   fortunes: 
And  strong  assurance  of  thy  zealous  faith. 
That  gives  up  to  thy  trust  a  secret,  that 
Racks  should  not  have  forcM   fi^m  me,     Ob, 

Francisco ! 
There  is.no  heaven  without  her,  nor  a  he\f 
Where  she  resides.  I  ask  from  her  but  justice. 
And  what  I  would  have  paid  to  her,  had  sickness. 
Or  any  other  accident,  divorced 
Iler  purer  soul  from  her  unspotted  body. 
Express  a  ready  purpose  to  perform    « 
VVhat  I  command,  or,  by  Marcelia*s  soul^ 
This  is  thy  latest  minute. 

Fran.  'Tis.  not  fear 
Of  death,  but  love  to  you,  makes  me  embrace 

But  for  mine  own  security,  when  ^tis  done. 
What  warrant  have  I ?   If  you  please  to   sig^n 

one, 
I  shall,  though  with  unwillingness  and  horror. 
Perform  your  dreadful  charge. 

S/or.  I  will,  Francisco: 
But  still  remember  that  a  princess  secrets 
Are  balm,  conceaPd ;  but  poison,  if  discoverM. 
I  may  come  back;  then  this  is  but  a  trial 


[Act  n.  ScBHx  1.] 

To  parckase  tbee,  if  it  were  possible^ 
A  nearer  place  in  my  afifectton:  but 
I  know  thee  konesl. 

Fran,  Tis  a  character 
I  will  not  part  with.  • 

S/or»  I  may  lire  to  reward  it.       [ExeunL 

ACT  n. 

SCKNB  L — The  same.    An   open  Space   be- 
fore the  Castle. 

Enter  Tiberio  and  Stephano* 

Steph.  How !  left  tbe  court  ? 
Tou  never  heard  the  motiTea  that  inducM  him 
To  this  strange  course? 

Tib,  No,  those  are  cabinet  councils, 
And  not  to  be*  communicated,  but 
To  such  as  are  his  own,  and  sure.    Alas! 
We  fill  up  empty  places,  and  in  public 
Are  taught  to  fftye  our  suffrages  to  that 
Which  was  before  determin*d ;  and  are  safe  so. 
Seignior  Francisco  (upon  whom  alone 
His  absolute  power  is,  with  all'  strength  con- 

fcn'd. 
During  his  absence)  can  with  ease  resoNe  you. 

Steph.  But,   my  good    lord   Tiberio,    this 

Francisco 
Is  on  the  sudden  strangely  raised. 

Tib.  O  sir. 
Be  took  the  thrivinff  course:  he   had  a  sister, 
A  bast  one  too,  with  whom,  as  it  is  rumourM, 
Tbe  duke  was  too  familiar;   but  she,  cast  off. 
Upon  tbe  sight  of  this,  forsook  the  court, 
And  since  was  never  seen. 

Steph,  But  how  is 
His  absence  borne  by  the  dutchess? 

Tib,  Sadly,  it  seems; 
For  since  he  left  the  court, 
For  the  most  part   she  hath  kept  her  private 

chamber. 
No  visitants  admitted.    But  on  the  other  side. 
The  darling  of  his  mother,  Mariana, 
As  there  were  an  antipathy  between 
Her  and  the  dutchess's  passions;  and  as 
She*d  no  dependance  on  her  brother's  fortune, 
She  neW  ajppear*d  so  full  of  mirth. 

Sieph.  Tis  strange.  {.^^J  retire, 

"Enter  Graccho,  with  Musicians. 

But  see!  her  favourite,  and  accompanied. 
To  your  report. 

Grac.  You  shall  play,  and  I  will  sing 
A  scurvy  ditty  to-  a  scurvy  tune. 
Repine  vrho  dares. 

Mum,  But  if  we  should  offend. 
The  dutchess  hating  silencM  us,  and  these  lords 
Stand  by  to  hear  us. 

Grac,  They  in  name  are  lords. 
But  I  am  one  in  power;  and,  ibr  the  dutchess, 
Bat  yesterday  we  were  merry  for  her  pleasure ; 
Well  now  be  for  my  lady's. 

fTi'berio  and  Stephano  come  forward. 
,  Seignior  Graccho. 
Grac*  A  poor  man,  sir,  a  servant  to   the 

princess ; 
Bat  you,  great  lords  and  counsellors  of  state, 
Whom  I  stand  bound  to  reverence. 

Tib,  Come,  we  know 
Ton  are  a  man  in  grace. 
Gratu  fie!  no:  i  grant 
I  bear  my  fiirtunes  patiently;  senre  the  prin- 
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And  have  access  at  all  times  to  her  closet; 
Such   is   my   impudence!    when   your  grave 

lordships     ' 
Are  mastecs  'of  the  modesty  to  attend 
Three  hours,  nay,  sometimes  four;   and  then 

bid  wait 
Upon  her  the  next  morning. 
Steph.  He  derides  us;  [Apart^ 

Tib*  Pray  you,  what  news  is  stirring?  You 

know  all. 
Grac,  Who,  I?  alas!  IVe  no  intelligence 
At  home  nor  abroad;  I  only  sometimes  guess 
The   change   of  the   times:    I  should  ask  of 

your  lordships 
Who  are  to  keep  their  honours,  who  to  lose 

them; 
Who  tbe  dutchess  smilM  on  last,  or  on  whom 

froivn  d ; 
You  only  can  resolve  me{  and  could  you  tell 

me 
What  point  of  state  His  that  I  am  commanded 
To  muster  up  this  music,  on  mint  honesty. 
You  should  mudt  befriend  me. 
Steph.  Sirrah,  you  grow  saucy. 
Tib.  And  would  be  laid  by  the  heels, 
Grac.  Not  by  your  lordships, 
Without   a   special   warrant.    Look   to  your 

own  stakes; 
Were  I  committed,  here  come  those  would  ■ 

bail  nie : 
Perhaps  we  might  change  places  too. 

Enter  Isabella  emd  Mariana.      GaAGCHO 
whispers  the  latter* 

Tib.  The  princess! 
We  must  be  patient.  [Apart 

Steph.  There  is  no  contending.        lApart 

Tib.  See  the  informing  rogue!  [Apart 

Steph,  That  we  should  stoop 
To  such  a  mushroom!  [Apart, 

Mari.  Thou  dost,  mistake;  they  durst  not 
Use  the  least  word  of  scorn,  although  proYOk*d, 
To  any  thing  of  mine. — Go,  get  you  home, 
And  to  your  servants,  friends,   and   flattVers, 

number 
How  many  descents  you*re  noble. 

[Exeunt  Tiberio  and  Stephano, 

Grac,  Your  excellence  hath  the  best  gift  to 

dispatch 
These  arras  pictures  of  nobOity,  < 
I  ever  read  o£ 

Isa.  But  the  purpose,  daughter. 
That  brings  us  hither?  Is  it  to  bestow 
A  visit  on  this  woman? 

Mari.  If  to  vex  her 
May  be  interpreted  to  do  her  honour, 
She  shall  have  many,  of  them. 
My  brother,  being  not  by  now  to  protect  her, 
I  am  her  equal. 
Play  any  thing 

That*s  light  and  loud  enough   but  to   torment 

her.  [Music, 

Enter  Marcelia. 

Isa.  She  frowns,  as  if 
Her  looks  could  fright  us.  [Apart, 

Mari,  May   it*  please   your  greatness,  one 

smile,  I  pray  you, 
On  your  poor  servants. 
Isa,  She^s  tnade  of  courtesy.  [Apart 

Mari,  Mistress  of  all  hearts!  [Apart, 

Isa,  Tis  wormwood,  and  it  works.  [Apart 
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Marc,    If  doting    age  could   let   you   but 

remember, 
Too  bave  a  son;  or  frontless  impudence. 
You  are  a  sister;  and,  in  making  answer 
To  wbat  was  most  unfit  for  you  to  speak, 
Or  me  to  bear,  borrow  of  my  just  anger; 
You  durst  not  then,  on  any  bire  or  bope, 
Remembering  wbat  I  am,  and  wbose  I  ara^ 
Put  on  tbe  despVate  boldness  to  disturb 
The  least  of  my  retirements. 

Mori.  Note  ner  now.  [Apart 

Marc,  For  botb  sball  understand,   tbough 

the  one  presume 
Upon  tbe  privilege  due  to>a  mother; 
The  d^ike  stands  now  onf  bis   own   legs,  and 

needs 
No  nurse  to  lead  him. 

Isa.  How,  a  nurse! 

Marc,  But  I  am  merciful. 
And  dotage  signs  your  pardon. 
'  Isa,  I  defy  thee ! 
Thee  and  thy  pardons,  proud  one ! 

Marc,  For  you,' 
From  this  hour  learn  to  itiye  me,  or  youHl  feel 
I  must  make  use  of  my  authority, 
And,  as  a  princess,  punish  it 

Isa,  A  princess! 

Mari,  I  bad  rather  be  a  slave  onto  a  Moor, 
Than  know  thee  for  my  equal. 

J?/i/«r*  Francisco  and  Guards, 

Fran,  Wbat  wind  bath  raisM  this  tempest? 
A  tumult  in  the  court!  WhaOs  tbe  cause? 
Speak,  Mariana. 

Mari,  Do  you  hear,  sir? 
Right  me  on  this  monster,  or  ne*er  look  to 

have 
A  quiet  hour  with  me^ 

tsa.  If  my  son  were  here. 
And  would  endure  this,  may  a  mother's  curse 
Pursue  and  overtake  him  { 

Fran,  O,  forbear: 
In  me  he's  present,  both  in  power  and  will; 
And,  madam,  I  much  grieve  that,   in   his  ab- 
sence. 
There  should  arise  the  least  distaste   to  move 

you:  . 
It  being  bis  principal,  nay,  only  charge. 
To  have  you,  in  bis  absence,   servM   and  bo- 

nourM, 
As  when  himself  perfocmM  tiie  willing  x>flficc. 

Grac,  I  would  I  were  well  off!        \_Aside. 

Fran,  And  therefore  I  beseech  you,   gentle 

raaaam, 
Name  those  that  have  oOended  you. 

Isa.  I  am  one.  ' 

Mari.  And  I  will  justify  it. 

Fran,  Remember  she's  the  dutcbess. 
"    Marc.  But  usM  with  more    contempt  than 

if  I  were 
A  peasant's  daught.er. 

Fran,  Think  not  then  I  speak 
(Fori  stand  bound  to  honour,  and  to  serve  you); 
But  that  the  duke,  that  lives  in  this  great  lady, 
For  the  contempt  of  bim  in  her,  commands  you 
To  be  close  prisoners. 

Isa,  Mari.  Prisoners!  •• 

Fran,  Bear  them  hence. 

Marc.  I' am  not  cruel. 
But  pleas'd  they  may  bare  liberty. 

fjsa,  Pleas'd,  with  a  iftiscbief ! 

Mari.  niratber  live  in  any  loathsome  dungeon, 


Than  in  a  paradise  at  het  entreaty. 
And  for  you,  upstart— 

O/jfi.  what  shall  become  of  these  ? 

Fran.  See  them  well  whipp'd, 
As  you  wilb  answer  it. 

Grac,  I  preach  patience. 
And  must  endure  my  fortune. 

[Exeunt  ail  but  Francisco  and 
Marcelia, 

Fran.  Let  them  first  know  themselves,  and 

how  you  are 
To  be  serv'd  and  bonour'd ;  which,  when  they 

confess, 
You  may  again  receive  them  to   your  favour; 
And  then  it  will  show  nobly« 

Mare.  With  my  thanks. 
The  duke  sball  pay  you  bis,  if  be  return 
To  bless  us  with  nis  presence. 

Franl  Any  service  done  to  so  much  sweet- 
ness, 
In  your  favour  finds 
A  wisb'd  and  glorious  end. 

Marc,  From  you  I  take  this 
As  loyal  duty ;  but  in  any.  other, . 
It  would  appear  gross  flattery. 

Fran.  Flattery,  madam.! 
You  are  sb  rare  and  excellent  in  all  things. 
And  rais'd  so  high  upon  a  rock  of  goodness, 
As  that  vice  cannot  reach  you:  who  but  looks  on 
This  temple,  built  by  nature  ao  perfection. 
But  must  bow  to  it;  and  out  of  that  zeal, 
Not  only  learn  to  adore  it,  but  to  love  it? 

Marc,  Whither  will'  this  fellow?      [Aside. 

Fran,  Pardon,  therefore,  madam, 
If  an  excess  in  me  of  humble  duty, 
Teach  me  to  bope  my  piety  and  love 
May  find  rewara. 

Marc.  You  have  it  in  my  thanks; 
And,  on  my  band,  I  am  pfeas'd  that  you  shall 

take 
A  full  possession  of  it:  but  take  heed 
That  you  ^x  here,  and  feed  no  bqpe  beyond  it; 
if  you  do,  it  will  prove  fiitaL 

Frtm,  Be  it  death, 
And  death  with  torments  tyrants  neW  found 

out, 
Yet  I  must  say  I  love  you. 

Marc.  As*  a  subject. 
And  'twill  become  you. 

Fran,  Farewell  circumstance! 
And  since  you  are  not  plcas'd   to   understand 

me. 
But  by  a  plain  and  usual  form  of  speech. 
All  superstitious  reverence  laid  by, 
I  love  you  as  a  man.     W^hv  do  you  start  ? 
I  am  no  monster,  and  you  but  a  woman  ; 
A  woman  made  to  yiekl,  and  by  example 
Told  it  is  lawful. 

Marc.  Keeptiff!  O,  you  powers! 
Are  all  tbe  prmcely  bounties,  favours,  honours, 
\Vhich,  witn  some  prejudice  to  bis  own  wisdom. 
Thy  lord  and  raiser  bath  conferred  upon  thee. 
In  three  days  absence,  buried?  And  is  this, 
I'bis  impudent  attempt  to  taint  mine  honour,  • 
Tbe  fair  return  of  botb  our  ventur'd  favours  ? 

Fran,  Hear  my  excuse. 

Marc.  Read  my  life. 
And  find  one  act  of  mine  so  loosely  carried. 
That  could  invite  a  most'  self-loving  fool. 
Set  ofF»witb  all  that  fortune  could  throw    oti 

him, 
To  the  least  bope  to  find  wa)-  to  my  favour. 
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Fran.  And  wbile  the  duke  did  prixe  you  to 

your  value, 
I  well  might  en^  him;  but  durst  not  hope- 
To  stop  jou.  in  your  full  career  of  goodness: 
But  now  I-find  that  he*s  falPn  irom  his  fortune, 
And,  Jiowsoever  he  would  appear  doting, 
Grown  cold  in  his  affection ;  I  presume, 
From  his  most  barbarous  neglect  of  you, 
To  ofifer  my  true  senrice.  <Nor  stand  I  bound 
To  look  back  on  the  courtesies  of  him 
Tfaaty  of  all  living  men,  is  most  unthankful. 
Metre,  LInheara-of  arrogance! 
Fran.  You*ll  say  I  am  modest 
W^ben  I  have  tola  the  story. 
Ton  think  he  loves  you 

With  unexamplM  fervour;  nay,  dotes  on  you. 
As  there  were  something  in  you  more  than 

woman :     . 
When,  on  my  knowledge,  be  long  since  hath 

wished 
You  were  among  the  dead. 

Marc.  Bless  me,  ^ood  angels. 
Or  I  am  blasted!  Lies  so  false  and  wicked, 
And  lashion'd  to  so  damnable  a  purpose, 
Cannot  be  spoken  by  a  human  tongue. 
My  husband  hate  me!  give  thyself  the  lie, 
False  and  accursM!  Thy  soul,  if  thou  hast  any, 
Can  witness,  never  lady  stood  so  bound 
To  the  unfeignM  affections  of  her  lord, 
As  I  do  to  my  Sforza.    If  thou  wouldst  work 
(-non  my  weak  credulity,  tell  me,  rather, 
Tnere^s  peace  between  the. lion  and  the  lamb; 
Or,  that  the  ravenous  eagle  and  the  dove 
Keep  in  one  aerie,  and  bring  up  their  yoilng ; 
Or  any  thing  that  is  averse  to  nature; 
And  I  will  sooner  credit  it  than  that 
My  lord  can  think  of  me  but  as  a  jewel 
He  loves  more  than  himself,  and  all  the  world. 
Fran,  O  innocence  abusM !  simplicity  cozenM! 
h  Were  a  sin,  for  which  we  have  no  name. 
To  keep  you  longer  in  this  wilful  error. 
Read  his  affections  here;    \Gwea  her  a  Pa- 

per\  and  then  observe 
How  dear  he  holds  you!  Tis  his. character, 
Which  cunning  yet  could  never  counterfeit 
Marc,  Ti«  his  hand,  Tm  resolved 'of  it:   Til 
'  try 

What  the  inscription  is. 
Fran,  Pray  you  do  so. 
Marc,  [Reiids^  You  knotv  my  pleasure^ 
and  iiie  hour  of  Marcelia^s  death,  which 
fail  not  to  execute,  as  you  will  answer 
the  contrary,  not  with  your  head  alone, 
but  with  the  ruin  of  your  whole  family, 
And  this,  written  with  my  own  hand, 
and  signed  with  my  privy  signet,  Shall 
be  your  sufficient  warrant — 

LcDovico  Sforza. 
I  do  obey  it!  ^ery  word*s  a  poniard. 
And  reaches  to  ray  heart.  [Swoons. 

Fran,  What  have  I  done? 
Madam!  for  heavcn*s  sake,  madam !-<— 
Dear  lady!» 

She  stirs.    For  the   diike*s   sake!    for  Slbrza^s 

sake — 
Marc.  Sforsa*s!   stand  off!   though   dead,    I 

will  be  his; 
And  even  my  ashes  shall  abhor  the  touch 
Of  any  other.     O  unkind,  and  cruel ! 
Leaf%  women,  learn  to  trust  in  one  another; 
These  is  «o  faith  in  man:  Sforza  is  false, 
Fabe  to  Man^a! 


Fran,  J3ut  I  am  true. 
And  live  to  make  you  happy. 

Marc,  I  prefer  the  hate 
Of  Sforza,  though  it  mark  me  for  the  grave. 
Before  thy  base  affection.    I  am  yet 
Pure  and  unspotted  in  my  true  love  to   him ; 
Nor  shall  it  be  corrupted,  though  he*s  tainted; 
Nor  will  I  part  with  innocence,  because 
He  is  found  guilty.    For  thyself,  thou  art 
A  thing,  that,  equal  with  the  devil  himself, 
I  do  detest  and  scorn. 

Fran,  Thou,  then,  art  nothing: 
Thy  life  is  in  my  power,  disdainful  woman! 
Think  on*t,  and  tremble. 

Marc,  No,  with  my  curses 
Of  horror  to  thy  conscience  in  this  life. 
And  pains  in  hell  hereafter,  I  defy  thee.  {Exit. 

Fran,  I  am  lost 
In  ihe  discovery  of  this  fatal  secret 
Curs*d  hope,  that  (latterM   me,    that  wrongs 

could  make  her 
A  stranger  to  her  goodness!  all  my  plots 
Turn  back  upon  myself;  but  I  am  in. 
And  must  go  on ;  and  since  I  have  put  oiT 
From  the   shore   of  innocence^  guilt  be  now 

my  pilot!  [Exit, 

ACT  III. 

ScsNE  I. — The  Imperial  Camp  before  Pa  via. 

jEViterMsQiNA,  Hernando^  a/icf  Alphonso. 

Med,  The  spoil,  the  spoil!  His  that  the  sol- 
dier fights  for. 
Our  victory,  as  yet,  affords  us  nothing 
But  wounds  and  empty  honour. 

Her,  Hell  put  it  in.  , 

The  enemy*s  mind  to  be  desperate,  and   hold 

out! 
Yieldings  and  compositions  will  undo, us; 
And  what  is  that  way  given,  for  the  most  part, 
Comes  to  the  emperor:  the  poor  soldier  lefl 
To  starve,  or  fill  up  hospitals. 

Alph,  But,  when 
We  enter  towns  by  force,  and  carve  oujrselves. 
Pleasure  with  pillage — ; 
>    Med,  I  long  to  be  at  it 

Her,  My  main  hope  is, 
To  begin  the  sport  at  Milan:  there*s  enough, 
And  of  all  kinds  of  pleasure  we  can  wish  for. 
To  satisfy  the  most  covetous. 

Alph,  Every  day 
We  look  for  a  remove. 

Med,  For  Lodowick  Sforza, 
The  duke  of  Milan,  I,  on  mine  own  knowledge, 
C^n  say  thus  much:  he  is  too  much  a  soldier; 
Too  confident  of  his  own  worth ;  too  rich  too ; 
And  understands  too  well  the  emperor  hates  him, 
To  hope  for  composition. 

Alph.  On  my  life 
We  need  not  fear  his  coming  in. 

Her,  On  mine 
I  do  not  wish  it:   I  had  rather  that. 
To  show  his  valour,  heM  put  us  to  the  trouble 
To  fetch  him  in  by  the  ears. 

Med,  The  emperor! 

Flourish,      Enter  the    Emperor    Charles, 
PesCara,  and  Attendants, 

Emp,  C,  You  make  me  wonder:    nay,  it  is 

no  counsel: 
You  may  partake  it,  gentlemen.    WhoM  have 

thought     ' 
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lliat  hcf  tbat  ioomM  ottr  profKeiM  amity 
Wlieii  be  was  sued  t^    sliouldy  ere  he  he 

summonM, 
First  kneel  for  mercy  ^ 

Med.  When  your  majesty 
Shall  please  to  instruct,  us  who  it  is,  we  may 
Admire  it  with  you. 

Errw.  C.  VVho.  hut  the  duke  of  Milan, 
The  right  hand  ot  the  French!  of  all  that  stand 
In  our  displeasure,  whom  necessity 
Compels  to  seek   our  favour ,  I.  would,  hare 

sworn 
Sforta  had  heen  the  last 

Her.  And  should  be  writ  »o 
In  the  list  of  those  you  pardon.     Would  bis 

city 
Had  rather  held  us  out  a  siege,  like  Troy, 
Than,  by  a  feignM  submission,  he  should  cheat 

you 
Of  a  just  revenge,   or  us  of  those  fair  glories 
W^e  have  sweat  blood  to  purchase! 

Alph*  The  sack  alone  of  Milan 
Will  pay  the  army. 

Emp,  C,  I  am  not  so  weak,'* 
To  be  wrought  on  as  you  fear;  nor  ignorant 
Tbat  money  is  the  sinew  of  the  war : 
Yet,  for  our  fflory,  and  to  show  him  that 
We*ve  brougnt  him  on  his  knees,  it  is  resolved 
To  hear  him  as  a  suppliant.    Bring  him  in; 
But  let  him  see  the  euects  of  our  just  anger. 
In  the  guard  that  you  make  for  him. 

[Exit  PeMcara. 

Her*  I  am  now 
Familiar  with  the  issue;  all  plagues  on  it! 
He  will  appear  in  some  dejected  habit, 
His  countenance  suitable,  and  for  his  order, 
A  rope  about  his  neck;  then  kneel,  and  tell 
Old  stories — what  more  worthy  thing  it  fs 
To  have  power  than  to  use  it; 
To  make  a  king  than  kill  one:  which  applyM 
To  the  emperor  and  himself,  a  pardon's  granted 
To  him,  an  enemy ;  and  we,  his  servants, 
Condemned  to  beggary.       [Apart  to  Medina, 

Med.  Yonder  he  comes; 
But  not  as  you  expected.  * 

Re-enter  Pescara,  with  LuDOViGO   SroRZA, 
Mtrongljr  ^guarded, 

Alph.  He  looks  as  if 
He  would  outface  his  dangers.  -  [Apart, 

Her,  I  am  cozened: 
A  suitor,  in  the  devil's  name!  [AparL 

Med.  Hear  him  speak.  [Apart, 

Sfor,  I  come  not,  emperor,  to   invade  thy 

mercy, 
By  fawning  oi^  thy  fortune;  nor  bring  with  me 
Excuses  or  denials.    I  proJPess, 
And  with  a  good  man's  confidence,  even  this 

instant 
That  I  am  in 'thy  power,  I  was  thine  enemy; 
Thy  deadly  and  vow*d  enemy;  one  that  wish'd 
Coufusion  to  thy  person  and  estates; 
And   with  my   utmost  powers,    and   deepest 

counsels. 
Had  they  been  truly  followM,  furthered  it 
Nor  will  I  now,  although  my  neck  were  under 
The  hangman's  axe,  with  one  poor  syllable 
Confess,   but  that  I  honoured  tiie  French  king 
More  than  thyself,  and  all  men. 

Med,  By  saint  Jaques, 
This  is  no  flatter}'.  [Aside. 

Sfor.  Now  give  me  leave. 


My  hate  against  thyself  and  love  to  him 
Freely  acknowledged,  to  give  up  the  reasons 
That  made  me  so  affected:  in  my  wants 
I  ever  found  him  faithful;  had  supplies 
Of  men  and  money  from  him ;  ana  my  hopes 
Quite  sunk,  were,  by  his  ^ace,  h«aoy'd  up  agam; 
I  dare  to  speak  his  praise  now,  in  as  high 
And  loud  a  key,  as  when  be  was  thy  equal. 
The  benefits  be  sow'd  in  me  met  not 
llnthankful  ground,  but  yielded  him  his  own 
With  fair  increase,  and  I  still  glory  in  it 
And  though  my  fortunes 
Are  in  thy  fury  burnt,  let  it  be  mentioned. 
They  served  but  as  small  tapers  to  attend 
The  solemn  flame  at  this  great  funeral: 
And  with  them  I  will  glidly  waste  myself. 
Rather  than  undergo  tlie  imputation    • 
Of  being  base,  or  unthankfiu. 
Alplu  Nobly  spoken!  [Apart 

Her,  I  do  oegm,  I  know  not  why,   to  hate 

Dim 
Less  than  I  did.  [AparL 

Sfor.  If  that,  then,  to  be  gratdfiil 
For  courtesies  received,  or  not  to  leave 
A  friend  in  bis  necessities,  be  a  crime 
Amongst  you  Spaniards,  Sforxa  brings  his  bead 
To  pay  the  forfeit    Nor  come  I  as  a  slave, 
Pinion  d  and  fetter'd,  in  a  squalid  weed, 
Falling  before  thy  feet,  kneelinff  and  howling 
For  a  forestalled  remission ;  I  neer  fear'd  to  die, 
More  than  I  wish'd  to  live.     When  I  had  reachM 
M}r  ends  in  being  a  duke,  I  wore  these  robes, 
This  crown  upon  my  head,  and  to  my  side 
T)iis  sword  was  girt;   and  witness,  truth,  that 


now 


•'I'! 


ris  in  another's  power,  when  I  shall  part 
With  them  and  life  together,  Tm  the  same: 
My  veins  then  did  not  swell  vrith  pride;   nor 


now 


Shrink  they  for  fear.    Know,  sir,  that  Sfona 

stands 
Pirepar'd  for  either  fortune. 

/fer.  As  I  live, 
I  do  begin  strangely  to  love  this  fellow. 

[Apart, 

Sfor.  But,  if  example 
Of  my  fidelity  to  the  French, 
Has  power  to  invite  you  to  make  him  a  friend. 
That  hath  given  evident  proof  he  knows  to  love. 
And  to  be  toankful :  this  my  crown,  now  yours. 
You  may  restore  me. 

Alph,  By  this  light, 
'Tis  a  brave  gentleman.  [Apart, 

Emp,  C  Thou  hast  so  far 
Outgone  my  expectation,  noble >  Sfona, 
For  such  I  hold  thee;  and  true  constancy, 
Rais'd  on  a  bra>e  foundation,  bears  such  palm 
And  privilege  with  it,  that  where  we  behold  it, 
Though  in  an  enemy,  it  does' command  us 
To  love  and  honour  it.     By  my  future  hopes, 
I  am  glad,  for  thy  sake,  that,  in  seeking  favour, 
Thou  didst  not  borrow  of  vice  her  indirect. 
Crooked,  and  abject  means:  and  so  far 
I  am  from  robbing  thee  of  the  least  honour. 
That  with  my  bancfs,  to  niake  it  sit  the  faster, 
I  set  thy  crown  once  more  upon  thy  head; 
And  do  not  only  style  thee  duke  of  Milan, 
But  vow  to  keep  thee  so.    Yet,  not  to  take 
From  others  to  give  only  to  myself 
I  will  not  hinder  your  magnificence 
To  my  commanders,  neither  vrill  I  urge  it; 
But  in  that,  as  in  all  things  else,  I  leave  you 


Scxn  2L  3w] 

To  l>«  joar  own  &poser. 

Sfor,  May  I  lire 
To  seal  mr  loyalty,  though  with  loas  df  life. 
[^Flourish.  Exeunt  £mperar  Char- 
les, Medina,  Hernando,  and  Al- 
phonso. 

PeM*  Sof  sir,  this  tempest  is  well  OTerblown, 
And  all  things  fall  out  to  our  wishes;  but. 
In  my  opinion,  this  quick  retunit 
Before  youVe  made  a  party  in  the  court 
Among  the  great  ones  ( for  these  needy  cap- 
tains 
Have  little  power  in  peace),  may  beget  danger, 
\i  leasl  suspicion. 

S/6r.  Where  true  honour  liTes, 
Doubt  hath  no  being;  I  desire  no  pawn, 
Beyond  ^n  emperor's  word,  for  my  assurance. 
Besides,  Pescara,  to  thyself,  of  all  men, 
I  will  confess  my  weakness:  though  my  state 
And  crown^s  restor*d  me,  though  I  am  in  grace, 
And  that  a  little  stay  might  be  a  step 
To  greater  honours,  I  must  hence.    Alas, 
1  IiTe  not  here;  my  wife,  my  wife,  Pescara, 
Being  absent,  I  am  dead.     Pr*ythee  excuse. 
And  do  not  chide,  ibr  friendship's  sake,   ny 

fondness; 
Bat  ride  along  with  me :  FlI  giye  you  reasons, 
And  strong  oneA,  to  plead  for  me. 

Pes.  Use  your  own  pleasure; 
m  hear  you  company. 

S/or.  rareweil,  gnef!  I  am  stored  with 
Two  blessings  most  desired  in  human  life, 
A  constat  frieud,  an  unsuspected  wife. 

[Exeunt 

ScEjm  n. — ^MiLAN.    A  Room  in  the  Casde. 

Enter  Graccho. 

Gratu  Whipt  like  a  rogue!  no  lighter  pu- 
nishment serve 
To  balance  with  a  little  mirth!  *Tis  well: 
Mr  credit  sunk  for  ever,  I  am  now 
Fit  company  only  for  pages  and  for  footboys. 

Enter  Julio  and  Giovanni. 

Gio,  Set  Julio, 
Yonder  the  proud  slave  is.     How  he  looks  now, 
After  his  casti^ation!  [Apart. 

JuUo.  Let*s  be  merry  with  him.        [Apart, 

GriBC»  How  they  stare  at  me!   am  I  turned 

to  an  owl? 
The  wonder,  gentlemen? 

JuUo»  I  read  this  morning, 
Strange  stories  of  the  passive  fortitude 
Of  men  in  former  ages,  which  I  thought 
bnpossiUe,  and  not  to  be  believed; 
Bat  now  I  look  on  yon  my  wonder  ceases. 

Grac.  The  reason,  sir? 

Julio.  Wh]r,  sir,  you  have  been  whipt; 
Wliipt,  seignior   Graccho;   and  the  <  whip,  I 

Uke  it, 
Is,  to  a  gentleman,  the  ^;reatest  trial 
That  may  be  of  his  patience. 

Grac  Sir,  FU  call  you 
To  a  strict  account  for  this. 

Gib.  ni  not  deal  with  you. 
Unless  I  have  a  beadle  for  my  second; 
And  then  FIl  answer  you. 

Juiio.  Farewell,  poor  Graccho.- 

[Exeuni  JuUo  and  GioQonnu 

Grae.  Better  and  better  stilL  If  ever  wrongs 
Gould  mdl  a  wretch  to  find  the    way  to 

fengeaKce. 
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Snttr  Francisco  and  a  Serpont 
Hell  now  inspire  me!  How,  the  lord  protector! 
Whither  thus  in  private? 
I  will  not  see  him.  [Stands  aside* 

Fran,  If  I  am  sought  for. 
Say  I  am  indisposM,  and  will  not  hear 
Or  suits,  or  suitors. 

Sertf,  But,  sir,  if  the  princess 
Inouire,  what  shall  I  answer? 

Pran,  Say  I  am  rid 
Abroad  to  take  the  air;  but  by  no  means 
Let  her  know  Fm  in  court 

Serv.  So  I  shall  tell  hen  [Exit. 

Fran.  Within  there! 

Enter  a  Gentlewoman* 

Gendew,  My  good  lord,,  your  pleasure?    ' 
Fran,  Wyibee  let  me  beg  thy  favour  for 


To  the  dutchess. 

GentietMf,  In  good  sooth,  my  lord,  I  dare  not; 
She's  very  private. 

Fran,  Come,  there's  gold** 
Where  is  thy  lady? 

Gendetv.  ahe*s  walking  in  the  gallery. 

Fran.  Bring  me  to*her. 

[Exeunt  Francisco  and  Gendewownan. 

Grac,  A  brave  discovery  beyond  my  hope. 
A  plot  even  ofTerM  to  my  hand  to  work  on! 
If  I  am  dull  now,  may  I  live  and  die 
The  scorn    of  worms    and   slaves!    Let  me 

consider; 
My  lady  and  her  mother  first  committed^ 
In  the  favour  of  the  dutchess ;  and  I  whipt! 
And  all  his  bribM  approaches  to  the  dutcl^ess 
To  be  concealed !  gooo,  ^ood.  This  to  my  lady 
DeliverM,   as  FU  order  it,  runs  her  mad. 

[Exit, 

ScsNS  IIL — AnoOier  Hoom  in  the  same. 
Enter  Marcklia  and  Francisco.  . 

Marc  Believe  thy  tears  or  oaths !  can  4t  be 

hop^d, 
After  a  practice  so  abhorrM  and  horrid, 
Repentance  e*er  can  find  thee? 

Fran.  Dearest  lady, 
I  do  cG^fess,  humbly  confess  my  fault. 
To  be  beyond  all  pity;  my  attempt 
So  barbarously  rude,  that  it  would  turn 
A  saint-like  patience  into  savage  fury. 

Marc,  Fst  possible 
This  can  be  cunning  ?  [Aside. 

Fran.  But,  if  no  submission, 
Nor  prayers  can  appease  you,   that  you  may 

know 
Tis  not  the  fear  of  death  that  makes  me  sue 

thus, 
I  will  not  wait  the  sentence  of  the  duke ; 
But  I  myself  will  do  a  fearful  justice  on  myself, 
No  witness  by  but  you. 
Yet,  before  I  do  it. 

For  I  perceive  in  you  no  signs  of  mercy, 
I  will  disclose  a  secret,  wbico,  dying  with  mc. 
May  prove  your  ruin. 

Marc.  Speak  it;  it  will  take  from 
The  burden  of , thy  conscience. 

Fran.  Thus,  then,  madam: 
The  warrant,  by  my  lord  sign*d  for  your  dtath^ 
Was  but  conditional;  but  you  must  swea/, 
By  your  unspotted  truth,  not  to  reveal  it. 
Or  I  end  here  abrupdy.' 

Marc*  By  my  hopes 
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Of  joys  hereafter.    On. 

Fran.  Nor  was  it  bate 
That  forcM  him  to  it,  but  excess  X>f  lore. 
"  And  if  I  ne*er  return  (so  said  great  Sforza), 
No  living  man  deserving  to  enjoy 
My  best  Marcelia,  with  the  first  news 
That  I  am  dead  (for  no  man  after  me 
Must  e^er  enjoy  her),  fail  not  to  kid  her. 
But  till  certain  proof  . 

Assure  thee  I  am  lost  (these  w^ere  his  words), 
Observe  and  honour  her,  as  if  the  soul 
Of  woman*s  goodness  only  dwelt  ii^  hers.^ 
This  trust  I  have  abusM,  and  basely  wronged; 
And  if  the  excelling  pity  of  your  mind 
Cannot  forgive  it,  as  I  dare  not  hope  it, 
Rather  than  look  #n  my  offended  lord, 
I  stand  resoIvM  to  punish  it 

[Draws  his  Swords 

Marc*  Hold !  His  forffiven. 
And  by  me  freely  paraon*d.     In  thy  fair  life 
Hereaftei*,  study  to  deserve  this  bounty: 
But  that  my  lord,  ray  Sforza,  should  esteem 
My  life  fit  only  as  a  paffe,  to  wait  on 
The  various  course  ot  his  uncertain  fortunes ; 
Or  cherish  in  himself  that  sensual  hope, 
In  death  to  know  me  as  a  wife,  afflicts  me. 
I  will  slack  the  ardour  that  I  had  to  see  him 
Return  in  safety. 

Fran.  But  it  your  entertainment 
Should  give  the  least  ground  to  his  jealousy. 
To  raise  up  an  opinion  I  am  false". 
You   then    destroy   your    mercy.      Therefore  Grows  thfs  amazement? 


Till  1  had  seen  thee. 

Marc.  Sir,  I  am  most  happy 
To  look  upon  you  safe,  ana  would  express 
My  love  and  duty  in  a  modest  fashion. 
Such  as  might  suit  with  the  behaviour 
Of  one  that  knows  herself  a  wife,  and  how 
To  temper  her  desires;  nor  can  it  wrong  me 
To  love  discreetly. 

Sfor.  How!  why,  can  there  be 
A  mean  in  your  affections  to  Sforza?' 
My  passions  to  you  are  in  extremes, 
And  know  no  bounds. — Come,  kiss. me. 

Marc,  I  obey  you. 

Sfor,  By  all  the  joys  of  love,  she  does  sa- 
lute me 
As  if  I  were  her  father !  What  w^itch, 
With  cursed  spells,  bath   quenchM  the   amo- 
rous heat 
That  livM  upon  these  lips  ?  Tell  me,  Marcelia, 
And  truly  tell  me,  is*t  a  fault  of  mine 
That  hatn  begot  Uiis  coldness,  or  neglect 
Of  others  in  my  absence  ? 

Marc.  Neither,  sir: 
I  stand  indebted  to  your  substitute. 
Noble  and  good  Francisco,  for  his  care, 
And  fair  observance  of  me. 

S/or.  How! 

Steph.  How  the  duke  stands!.  [Apart, 

Tib. .  As  he  were  rooted  there, 
And  had  no  motion.  [Apart. 


vouchsafe, 

In  company,  to  do  me  those  fair  graces  ' 
And  favours,  which  your  innocence  and  honour 
May  safely  warrant:  it  would  to  the  duke, 
I  being  to  your  best  self  alone  known  guilty, 
Make  me  appear  most  innocent 

Marc.  Have  your  wishes; 
And  something  I  may  do  to  try  his  temper. 
At  least  to  make  him  know  a  constant  wife 
Is  not  so  slaved  to   her  husband^s  doting  hu- 
mours, 
Her  fate  appointing  it. 

Fran.  It  is  enough, 
Nay,  all  I  could  desire;  and  will  make  way 
To  my  revenge,  which  shall  disperse  itself 
On  him,  on  her,  and  all. 

[Aside,  and  exit  Shout,  and  flourish. 

Marc.  What  noise  is  that? 

Enter  Tiberio  and  Steph ano. 

Tib.  All  happiness  to  the  dutchess,  that  may 
.  flow 
From  the  duke^s  new  and  wish*d  return! 
Marc.  He's  welcome. 

Steph.  How  coldly  she  receives  it!  [Apart. 
Tib.  Observe  the  encounter.  [Apart. 

Flourish,  Enter  LvDOYico  Sforza,  Pescara, 

and  Attendants. 

Sfor.  I  have  stood 
Silent  thus  long,  Marcelia,  expecting 
When,  with  more  than  a  greedy  baste,   thou 

wouldst 
Have  flown  into  my  arnis,  and  on  my  lips 
Have  printed  a  deep  welcome.     My  desires 
To  glass  myself  in  these  fair  eyes,  haVe  borne 

•  me 

With  more  than  human  speed :  nor  durst  I  stay 
In  any  temple,  or  to  any  saint. 
To  pay  my  vows  and  thanks  for  my  return. 


Pes.  My  lord,  from  whence 

rows  this  amazement? 

Sfor.  It  is  more,  dear  my  friend; 
For  I  am  doubtful  whether  Fve  a  being, 
But  certain  that  my  life's  a  burden  to  me. 
Take  me  back,  goodTescara,  show  me  to  Caesar, 
In  all  his  rage  and' fury;   I  disclaim    < 
His  mercy:  to  live  now,  which  is  his  sift. 
Is  worse  than  death,  and  with  all  studied  tor- 
ments. 
Marcelia  is  unkind,  nay,  worse,  grown  cold 
In  her  affection ;  my  excess  of  fervour. 
Which  yet  was   never  equalPd,   grown    dis- 
tasteful. » 
But  have  thy  wishes,  woman ;  thou  shalt  know- 
That  f  can  be  myself^  and  thus  shake  off 
The  fetters  of  fond  dotage.     From  my  si^fal,' 
Without  reply;  for  I  am  apt  to  do 
Something  I  may  repent         [Exit  Marcdia. 
Oh!  who  would  place 
His  happiness  in  most  accursed  woman; 
In  whom  obsequiousness  engenders  pride. 
And  harshness,  deadly  hatred  ?  From  this  nofir 
ni  labour  to  forget  there   are  such  creatures  : 
True  friends,   be  now  my  mistresses.       Clear 

your  brows,     - 
And,  though  my  heart-strings    crack   for%    I 

will  be 
To  all  a  free  example  of  delight 
We  will  have  sports  of  all  kinds,  and  propound 
Rewards  to  such  as  can  produce  us  new; 
Unsatisfied,  though  we  surfeit  in  their   store  : 
And  never  think  of  curs*d  Marcelia  more. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  I. — The  same.    An  Apartment  in  the' 

Castle. 

Enter  Francisco  and  Graccho. 

Fran.  And  is  it  possible  thou  shouldst  forget 
A  Wrong 'of  such  a  nature,  and  then  study 
My  safety  and  content? 
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Gracn  Sir,  bat  allow  me 
Not  the  abstruse  and  bidden    arts    to  thrive 

there: 
.\nd  you  may  please  to  grant  me  so  much 

knowledgei 
That  injuries  from  one  in  grace,  like  ydu, 
.\re  noble  favours. 

fVo/i.  But  to  the  purpose; 
And  then,  that  serrice  done,  ma|ce  thine  own 

fortunes. 
My  wife,  thou  say*$t,  is  jealous  I  am  too 
Familiar  with-  the  dulchess. 

Grac»  And  incensM 
For  her  commitment  in  her  brother^s  absence; 
And  by  her  motber^s  anger  is  spurred  on 
To  make  discovery  of  it. 

Fran*  1  t^ank  thy  care,   and  will   deserve 

this  secret, 
hi  making  thee  acquainted  with  a  greater, 
And  of'more  moment    I  delight  in  change 
And  sweet  vanety;  thaOs  my  heaven  on  earth, 
For  which  I  love  life  only.     I  confess, 
My  wife  pleasM  me  a  day;.Hhe  dutches,  two 
(.\jid  yet  I  must  not  say  I  have  enjoy*d  her); 
Bat  now  I  care  for  neither:  therefore,  Grac- 

cho, 
5o  far  I  am  from  stopping  Mariana 
In  making  ber  complaint,  that  1^  desire  thee 
To  urge  ner  to  it. 

Grac,  Th^  may  prove  your  ruin : 
The  duke  already  being,  as  Uis  reported, 
Donbtful  she  bath  play  d  falseT 

Fran*  There  thou  art  coienM; 
His  dotage,  like  an  ague,  keeps  his  course, 
\nd  now  *tis  strongly    on  him.      But  I  lose 

time ; 
And  therefore  know,  whether  thou  wilt  or  no. 
Thou  art  to  be  my  instrument;  and,  in  spite 
Of  the  old  saw,  that  says,  '*  It  is  not  safe 

00  any  terms  to  trust  a  man  that*s  wrong*d," 

1  dare  thee  to  be  false. 
Grac.  This  is  a  language. 

My  lord,  I  understand  noL 

Fran*  You  thought,  sirrah. 
To  put  a  trick  'on  me,  for  the  relation 
Of  what  I  knew  before;  and,  having  won 
>ome  wreigfaty  secret  from  me,  in  revenge 
To  play  uie  traitor.    Know,  thou  wretched 

thing. 
By  my  command  thou  wert  wfaipt;  and  every 

day 
m  have  thee  fireshly  tortur*d,  if  thou  miss 
In  the  least  charge  that  I  impose  upon  thee. 
Tbongh  wif^t  I  speak,  for  the   most  part,  is 

*        true; 
Nay,  g;rant  thou  hadst  a  thousand  witnesses 
To  be  dcposM  they  heard  it,  *tis  in  me. 
With  one  word,  such  is  Sforza*s  confidence 
Of  ray  fidelity  not  to  be  shaken. 
To  make  .all  void,  and  ruin  my  accusers. 
Therefore  look  to*t;  bring  my  wife  hot1}r  on 
To  accuse  me  to  the  duke — I  nave  an  end  inU — 
Or  think  what  *fis  makes  man  most  miserable. 
And  that  shall  fall  upon>  thee.    Thou   wert  a 

fool 
To  hope,  by  being  acquainted  with  my  courses, 
To  ciui)  and  awe  me;  or  that  I  should  live 
Thy  slave,  as  thou  didst  saucily  divine: 
For  prying  in  my  counsels,  stul  live  mine. 

JT-KriV. 
Grac.  I  am  caught  on  both  sides.    This  'tis 

for  a  puisne 


In  policy's  roguish  school,  to  try  conclusions 
With  one  that  hath  commenced,  and  gone  out 

doctor. 
If  I  discover  what  but  now  he  bragg'd  of, 
I  shall  not  be  believM:  if  I  (all  off 
From  him,  his  threats  and  actions  go  together. 
And  tliere*s  no  hope  of  safety.    Till  I  get 
A  plummet  that  may  sound  his  deepest  counsels, 
I  must  obey  and  serve  him.    Vvant  of  skill 
Now  makes  me  play  the  rogue  against  my  will. 

\ExiU 

Scene  II. — Another  Apartment  in  the  Castle, 

Enter  Marcelia,  Tiberjo,  Stephano,  €md 

Gentleivoman. 

,  Marc.   Command  me  from  his  sight,  and 
^  with  such  scorn 

As  he  would  rate  his  slave! 

Tib.  Twas  in  his  fury. 

Steph.  And  he  repents  it,  madam* 

Marc.  Was  I  bom 
To  observe  his  humours  ?  or,  because  he  dotes. 
Must  I  run  mad  ? 

Tib.  He  hath  paid  the  forfeit 
Of  bis  offence,  Vm  sure,  with  such  a  sorrow. 
As  if  it  had  been  greater,  would  deserve 
A  full  remission.  ' 

'  Marc.  Why,  perhaps,  he  hath  it; 
And  I  stand  more  afflicted  for  his  absence. 
Than  he  can  be  for  mine:  so,  pray  you,   tell 

him. 
But  till  [  have  digested  some  sad  thoughts, 
And  reconciled  passions  that  are  at  war 
Within  myself,  I  purpose  to  be  private: 
And  have  you  care,  unless  it  be  Francisco, 
That  no  man  be  admitted. 

[Exit  GentUivoman. 

Tib.  How!  Francisco?  * 

Enter  Francisco. 

Steph.  Here  he  c«mes. 
Is  this  her  privacy! 
This  may  go  to  the  duke. 

[E.xeunt  Tib.  and  Steph. 

Marc.  Your  face  is  full 
Of  fears  and  doubts:  thejreason! 

Fran.  O,  best  madam, 
They  are  not  counterfeit  The  duke,  the  duke, 
I  more  than  fear,  hath  found  that  I  am  guilty. 

Marc.  By  my  unspotted  honour,  not  from  me ; 
Nor  have  I  with  him  changM  one  syllable, 
Since  his  return,  but  what  you  beard. 

Fran.  Yet  malice 
Is  ea^le-ey*d,  and  would  see  that  which  is  not ; 
And  )eaIousy*4  too  apt  to  build  upon 
tlnsure  foundations. 

Marc.  Jealousy! 

Fran.  It  takes.  [Aside. 

Marc.  Who  dares  but  only  think  I  can  be 

tainted  ? 
But  for  him,  though  almost  on  certain  proof. 
To  give  it  hearing,  not  belief,  deserves 
My  hate  for  ever. 

Fran.  Whether  grounded  on 
Your  noble,  yet  cliaste  favours,    shewn    unto 

.me; 
Or  her  imprisonment,  for  her  contempt 
To  you,  by  my  command,  my  frantic  wife 
Hath  put  it  in  his  head. 

Marc.  Have  I  then  livM 
So  long,  now  to  be  doubted?  Are  my  favours 
The  themes  of  bee  discourse?  or  what  I  do. 
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That  ncTer  trod  in  a  fuipected  path, 
Subject  to  base  construction?  Be  undaunted; 
For  now,  as  of  a  creature  that  is  mine, 
I  rise  up  your  protectress:  all  the  gnce 
I  hitherto' oaTe  done  you,  was  bestow*d 
\^ith  a  shut  hand;  it  shall  be  now  more  free, 
Open,  and  liberal.    But  let  it  not. 
Though  counterfeited  to  the  life,  teach  you  . 
To  nourish  saucy  hopes. 

jPro/i.  May  I  oe  accursM, 
When  I  proTe  such  a  monster! 

Marc.t  will  stand  then 
Between  you  and  all  danger.    He  shall  know, 
Suspicion  overturns  what  confidence  builds;' 
Ancl  he  that  dares  but  doubt  when  there's  no 

ground. 
Is  neither  to  himself  nor  others  sound.  [Exit 

Freui.  So,  let  it  work!  Her  goodness,  that 

denied 
My  service,  branded  with  the  name  of  lust 
Shall  now  destroy  itself;  and  she  shall  find. 
When  he*s  a  suitor,  that  brings  cunning  armM 
VVith  power  to  be  his  advocates,  the  denial 
Is  a  disease  as  killing  as  the  plague, 
And  chastity  a  clue  uat  leads  to  death. 
Hold  but  thy  nature,  duke,  and  be  but  rash 
And  violent  enough,  and  then  at  leisure 
Repent;  I  care  not.   < 

And  let  my  plots  produce  this  long*d-for  birth. 
In  my  revenge  I  nave  my  heaven  on  earth. 

[Exit. 

«  

ScENB  lll^-^Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Luooyico   Sforza,  Pescara,  Julio, 

and  GiOYANMi. 

Pes.  Ton  promised  to  be  merry. 

Jub'o.  There  are  pleasures. 
And  of  all  kinds,  to  entertain  the  time. 

Gio.  Your  excellence  vouchsafing   to   make 

choice 
Of  that  which  best  affects  you. 

S/or.  Hold  your  prating. 
Learn  manners  too;  you  are  rude. 

Pes:  I  must  borrow 
The  privilege  of  a  friend,  and  will;  or  else 
I  am,  like,  these,  a  servant;    or,  what's  worse, 
A  parasite  to  the  sorrow  Sforsa  worships 
In  spite  of  reason. 

Sfbr.  Pray  you,  use  your  freedom ;  ^ 
And  so  far,  if  you  please,  allow  me  mine, 
To  hear  you  only;  not  to  be  compelled 
To  take  your  moral  potions.    I  am  a  man. 
And,  though  philosophy,   your  mistress,  rage 

fo/t. 
Now  I  have  cause  to  grieve,  I  must  be  sad ; 
And  I  dare  show  it. 

Pes.  Would  it  were  beitow'd 
Upon  a  worthier  subject ! 

S/or.  Take  heed,  friend. 
You  rub   a  sore,  whose  pain  will  make   me 

mad ; 
And  I  shall  then  forget  myself  and  you. 
Lance  it  no  further. 

Pes.  Have  you  stood  the  shock 
Of  thousand  enemies,  and  outfacM  the  anger 
Of  a  great  emperor,  that  Tow*d  your  ruin. 
Though  by  a  desperate,  a  glorious  way. 
That  oad  no  precedent? 
Have  you  given  proof,  to  this  hour  of  your 

life, 
Prosperity,  that  searches  the  best  temper, 
Cottid  never  puff  you  up,  nor  adverse  fate 


Deject  yonr  Talour?  Shall,  J  say,  these  virtues, 
So  many  and  so  various  trials  of 
Your  constant  mind,  be  buried  in  the  frown 
(To  please  you,  I  will  say  so^  of  a  fair  woman  ? 
— Yet  I  have  seen  her  equals. 

S/or.  Good  Pescara, 
This  language  in  another  were  profane; 
In  you  it  is  unmannerly.    Her  equal! 
I  tell  you  as  a  friend,  and  tell  you  plainly 
(To  all  men  else  my  sword  should  make  reply), 
Her  goodness  does  disdain  comparison. 
And,  but  herself,  admits  no  parallel. 

Pes.  Well,  sir,  I'll  not  cross  you, 
Nor  labour  to  diminish  your  esteem,  - 
Hereafter,  of  her. 

Enter  Tiberio  and  Stbphano. 

S/or.  O!  you  are  well  retiim'd; 
Say,  am  I  blest?  bath  she  TouchssifM  to  hear 

you? 
U  there  hope  leA  that  she  may  be  appeas'd? 

Tid.  She,  sir,  vet  is  frovirara. 
And  desires  respite,  and  some  privacy. 

Steph.  She  was  narsh  at  first;  but,    ere  we 

parted,  seem'd  not 
Implacable. 

S/or.  There's  comfort  yet:  Fll  ply  her 
Each  hour  with  new   ambassadors    of  more 

honours. 
Titles,  and  eminence:  my  second  self, 
Francisco,  shall  solicit  her. 

Steph,  That  a  wise  man, 
And  what  is  more,  a  prince  that  may    com- 
mand. 
Should  sue  thus  poorly,  and  treat  with  his  wife, 
As  she  were  a  victorious  enemy. 

S/or.  What  is  that  you  mutter? 
I'll  have  thy  thoughts. 

Steph,  You  shall.    You  are  too  fond. 
And  feed  a  pride  that's  swoln  too  big  already, 
And  surfeits  with  observance. 
.    S/or,  O  my  patience! 
My  vassal  speak  thus? 

Steph.  Let  my  head  answer  it. 
If  I  offend.    She,  that  you  think  a  saint, 
I  fear,  may  play  the  deviL 

Pes,  Well  said,  old  fellow.  [Aside. 

Steph,  And  he  that  hath  so  long  engross'd 

your  favours. 
Though   to    be    nam^d    with    revVence,    lord 

Francisco, 
Who,  as  you  purpose,  shall  solicit  for  you, 
I  think's  too  near  her. 

{S/or,  lays  his  Hand  on  his  'S^f^rd, 

Pes.  Hold,  sir!  this  is  madness. 

Steph.  It  may  be  they  confer    of   joining 

lordships ; 
I'm  sure  Jie's  private  with  her. 

S/or.  Let  me  go, 
I  scorn  to  touch  mm;  he  deserves  my  pity. 
And  not  my  anger.     Dotard!   and  to  be  one 
Is  thy  protection,  else  thou  durst  npt  think 
That  love  to  my  Marcelia  hath  lef^  room 
In  my  full  heart  for  any  jealous  thoua^ht : 
I  could  smile  to  think,  what  wretched    things 

they  are, 
That  dare  be  jealous. 

Tib.  This  is  a  confidence 
Beyond  example. 

Enter  Isabklla,  and'  Mariana. 
S/or»  If  you  come 
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To  bring  me  comlbrt,  My  that  jou  hare  made 
My  peace  with  my  Marcelia. 

luu  I  Lad  rather 
W^it  on  you  to  your  funeraL 

S/or*  You  are  my  mother; 
Or,  by  her  life,  you  vrere  dead  eUe. 

ifari,  WouJd  you  irere, 
To  your  dishonour!  Here  your  mother  was 
Committed  by  your  servant  (for  I  scorn 
To  call  him  buaband),  and  myself,  your  sister, 
If  that  you  dare  remember  such  a  name, 
Mew*d  up,  to  make  the  way  open  and  free 
For  the  adultress;    I  am  unwilling 
To  say,  a  part  of  Sforxa. 

S/or»  She  hath  blasphemM,  and  by  our  law 

must  die. 

ba,  BlasphemM!   for  giving  a  false  woman 

her  true  name. 

S/or,  O  hell,  what  do  I  suffer? 

MarL  Or  Is  it  treason 
For  me,  that  am  a  subject,  to  endeavour 
To  save  the  honour  of  the  duke,  and,  that 
He  should  not  be  a  wittol  on  record? 

Sfor»  Some  proof,  vile  creature! 
Or  thou  hast  spoke  thy  last 

MarL  The  public  fame, 
Their  hourly  private  meetings;  and,  e^en  now, 
When,  under  a  pretence  of  grief  or  anger, 
loa  are  denied  tne  joys  due  to  a  husband, 
And  made  a  stranger  to  her,  at  all  times 
The  door  stands  open  to  him. 

SfoTn  O  the  malice 
And  envy   of  baf e  women!    Wretches!    you 

have  rais*d 
A  monnmental  trophy  to  her.    Fm  so  far 
From  g:iving  credit  to  you,  this  would  teach  me 
More  to  admire  and  serve  her*     You  are  not 

worthy 
To  fail  as  sacrifices  to  appease  her; 
And  Iberefore  live  till  your  own  envy  hurst 

you. 

Isa*  All  is  in  vain ;   he  is  not  to  be  movM. 

MarL  She  has  bevnt«h*d  him. 

iPe#.  *Tis  so  past  belief, 
To  mc  it  ahows  a  fable. 

Enter    F&ANCisco,   speaking    to  a  Servant 

tvi'tfiin, 

Fran,  On  thy  life, 
Provide  my  horses,  and  without  the  port 
With  care  attend  me. 

Sera*  [p^iihinJl^  I  shall,  my  lord. 

/>a#9.  oreat  Btr^ 
I  would  impart. 

Please  you  to  lend  your  ear,  a  weighty  secret, 
I  am  in  labour  to  deliver  io  you. 

S/or.  All  leave  the  room. 

[Exeunt  Isa,  and  Jfori.] 
Excuse  mA,  good  Pescara, 
Ere  \onf  I  vriil  wait  on  you. 

PeSm  You  speak,  sir, 
The  language  I  should  use.  [Kxit, 

S/or,  Be  within  call^ 
Perhaps  we  may  have  use  of  you. 

Tib,  We  shall,  sir. 

[JSxeuni  Tiberio  and  Stephano. 

S/br,  Say  on,  my  comfort! 

Pran,  Comfort!  no,  your  torment. 
For  so  my  fate  appoints  me.    I  could  curse 
The  koar  that  gave  me  being. 

S/or,  What  new  monsters 
Of  uuntry  stand  ready  to  devour  me? 


Let  them  at  once  dispatch  me. 

Fran,  Draw  your  sword  then. 
And,    as  you   wish  your  own  peace,   quickly 

kill  me ; 
Consider  not,  but  do  it* 

S/or,  Art  thou  mad? 
^  Fran,  Would  from  my  youth' a  loathsome 

leprosy 
Had  run  upon  this  face,  or  that  my  breath 
Had  been  infectious,  and  so  made  me  sbunnM 
Of  all  societies!  Cursed  be  be  that  taugbt  me 
Discourse  or  manners,  or  lent  any  grace 
That  makes  the  owner  pleasing  in  ue  eye 
Of  wanton  woman ! 

S/or,  I  am  on  the  rack! 
Dissolve  this  doubtful  riddle. 

Fran,  That  I  alone, 
Of  all  mankind,  that  stand  most  hound  to  love 

you, 
And  study  your  content,  should  be  appointed. 
Not  by  my  will,  but  forcM  by  cruel  fate. 
To  be  your  greatest  enemy!  Not  to  hold  you 
In  this  amazement  longer,  in  a  word. 
Your  dutchess  loves  me. 

S/or,  Loves  thee! 

Fran,  Is  mad  for  me— 
Pursues  me  hourly. 

S/or.  Oh! 

Fran,  And  from  hence  grew 
Her  late  neglect  of  you, 

S/or^  O  women!  women! 

Fran,  I  labourM  to  divert  her  by  persuasion, 
Then  urgM  your  much  love  to  her,    and  the 

danger ; 
Denied  her  and  with  scorn. 

S/or,  'Twas  like  th^rself. 

Fran,  But  when  I  saw  her  smile,  then  heard 

her  say. 
Your  love  and  extreme  dotage,  as  a  cloak, 
Should  cover  our  embraces,   and  your  power 
Frightr  others  from  suspicion ;   and  all  favours 
That  should  preserve  her  in  he'f  innocence. 
By  lust  inverted  to  be  us*d  as  bawds; 
I  could  not  but  in  duty  (though  I  know 
That  the  relation  kills  in  you  all  hope 
Of  jf>eace  hereafter,  and  in  me  Hwill  show 
Both  base  and  poor  to  rise  up  her  aocu$er) 
Freely  discover  it 

S/or,  Eternal  plagues 
Pursue  and  overtake  her!    But,  like  a  village 

nurse. 
Stand  I  now  cursing  and  considering,  when 
The  taiAest  fool   would    do.     Withm   there! 

«  Stepbano,        ' 

Tiberio,  and  the  rest!  I  will  he  sudden, 
And  she  shall  know  and  feel,  love  in  extremes 
Abus*d,  knows  no  degree  in  hate. 


■  Re-enter  Tiberio  €uid  Stephawo. 
Tib,  My  lord. 
S/or,    Go  to  the  chamber  of  that  wicked 

woman — 
Steph,  What  wicked  woman,  sir? 
S/or,  The  devil,  my  wife.  ' 
Force  a  rude  entry;  drag  her  hither} 
And  know  no  pity;  any  gentle  usage 
To  her  will  call  on  cruelly  from  me. 
To  such  as  show  it.    Stand  you  staring!  Go, 
Put  my  will  in  act 

[Exeunt  Tiberio  and  Stephana, 
Since  she  dares  damnation, 
ril  be  a  fury  to  her. 
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[Act  V. 


Fran,  Yei^  great  sir, 
Exceed  not  in  your  furj;  sbc*s  yet  guilty 
Only  in  her  intent. 

Sjor.  InienI,  Francisco!  ' 

It  does  include  all  fact;  and  I  might  sooner 
Be  won  to  pardon  treason  to  my  crown, 
Or  one  that  killM  my  father. 

Prdn,  You  are  wise, 
And  know  what^s  best  to  do :  yet,  if  you  please. 
To  prove  her  temper  to  the  lieight,  say  only 
That  I  am  dead,  -aqd  then  observe  how  far 
SheMl  be  transported.    Til  remove  a  little, 
But  be  within  your  call.    Now  to  the  upshot! 

However,  Fl]  shift  for  one.    \Aside,  and  exit, 

< 

Re-^nier  Tiberio,    Stephano,    and  Guard, 

with  Marcelia. 

Marc»  Where  is  this  monster, 
lliis  walking  tree  of  jealousy  ?  Are  you  here  ? 
Is  it  by  your  commandment  or  allowance, 
I  am  tbus  basely  us'd  ?  Which  of  my  virtues. 
My  labours,  services,  and  cares  to  please  you, 
Invites  this  barbarous  course?  Dare  you  look 

'  on  me 

Without  a  seal  of  shame  ? 

S/or,  Impudence, 
How  ugly  thou  appear'st  now  I  Thy«  intent 
To  be  a  wanton,  leaves  thee  not  blood  enough 
To  make   an   honest  blush:    what  had  the  act 

done? 
Marc,    Returned '  thee  .  the    dishonour    thou 

deserv*st. 
S/oi',    Your   chosen  favourite^   your  woo*d 

Francisco, 
Has  dearly  paid  for*t ;  for,  wretch !  know,  he^s 

^  dead. 
And  by  my  hand. 

Marc.  Thou  hast  killM  then, 
A  man  I  do  profess  I  lov*d;  a  man     • 
For  whom  a  thousand   queens  might  well  be 

rivals. 
But  he,  I  speak  it  to  thy  teeth,   that  dares  be 
A  jealous  fool,  dares  be  a  murderer, 
And  knows  no  end  in  mischief. 

S/or,  I  begin  now 
In  this  my  justice.  [Stabs  7ier, 

Marc,  On!  I  baye  foolM  myself" 
Into  my  grave,  and  only  grieve  for  that 
Which,   when  you  know  youVc   slain  an  in- 
nocent. 
You  needs  must  suffer. 

SJor.  An  innocent !  Let  one 
Call  in  Francisco ;  for  he  lives,  vile  creature, 

[Exit  Stephano, 
To  justify  thy  falsehood. 
With  wanton  flatteries  thou  hast  tempted  him. 

Re-enter  Stephano. 

Steph.  Seignior  Fraqcisco,  sir,  but  evennow 
Took  .horse  without  the  ports. 

Marc,  We  are  both  abused, 
And  both  by  him  undone.  Stay,  death,  a  little, 
I'ill  I  have  clearM  me  to  my  lord,  and  then 
1  willingly  obey  thee.     O  my  Sfona! 
Francisco   was  not  tempted,   but  the  tempter; 
Aud,   as  be   thought  to   win  me,   show^a  the 

warrant 
That  you  signM   for  my   death.    But,   being 

contemnM, 
Upon  his  knees  with  tears  he  did  beseech  mc. 
Not  to  reveal  it:    I,  sofl-hearted  fool. 
Judging  his  penitence  true,  was  won  unto  it: 


Indeed,  the  unkind^ess  to  be  sentencM  by  you, 
Before  that  I  was  guilty  in  a  thought, 
Made  me  put  on  a  seemmg  anger  towards  you, 
And  now— behold  the  issue!   As  I  do, 
May  heaven  forgive  you!  [Did. 

S/or,  Then  I  believe  thee; 
Believe  thee  innocent  too. 

Tib,  Her  sweet  soul  has  lefl 
Her  beauteous  prison. 

Steph,  Look  to  the  duke;  he  stands 
As  if  he  wanted  motion. 

Tib,  Grief  hath  stoppM 
The  organ  of  his  speech. 

Sfor,  O  my  heart-strings !  [JExeunt 

ACT  V. 

Scene  L — The  Milanese.     A  Room  in  £u- 

GSNiA^s  House, 

Enter  Francisco  and  Evgbnia. 

Fran,   Why,  couldst  thou  think,  Eugenia, 

tbat  rewards, 
Graces,  or  favours,  though  strewM  thick  upon 

me, 
Could  ever  bribe  me  to  forget  mine  honour? 
Or  that  I  tamely  would  set  down,  before 
I  bad  dried  these  tjts^  still  wet  with  showers 

of*^  tears 
By  the  fire  of  my  revenge  ?  Look  up,  my  dearest! 
For   that  proud    fair,    that  thief-Jike,    steppM 

between 
Thy  promised  hopes,  'and  robbM  thee  of  a  fortune 
Almost  in  thy  possession,  hath  found, 
W^ith  horrid  proof,  his  love  she  thought  her 

glory, 
But  hastened  her  sad  ruin. 

Eug,  Do  not  flatter 
A  grief  that  is  beneath  it;  for,  however 
The  credulous  duke  to  me  provM  false  and  cruel, 
It  is  impossible  he  could  be  wrought  on 
So  to  serve  her. 

Fran,  Such  indeed,  I  grafnt, 
The  stream  of  his  affection  was,  and  ran, 
A  constant  course,  till  I,  with  cunning  malice 
(And  jret  I.wronff  my  act,  for  it  was  justice), 
Made  it  turn  backward ;  and  hate,  in  extremes 
(Love  banisbM  from  his  heart),  to  fill  the  room : 
In  a  word,  know  the  fair  Marcelia^s  dead. 

Eug,  Dead! 

Fran,  And  by  Sforza*s  hand.    Does  it  not 

move  you? 
How  coldly  you  receive  it!  I  expected 
The  mere  relation  of  so  great  a  blessing, 
Borne  proudly  on  the  wings  of  sweet  revenge, 
Woulct  have  calPd  on  a  sacrifice  of  thanks. 
You  entertain  it  with  a  look,  as  if 
You  wishM  it  were  undone. 

Eug,  Indeed  I  do: 
For  if  my  sorrows  could  receive  addition^ 
Her  sad  fate  would  increase,  not  lessen  them. 
She  never  injurM  me. 

Fran,  Have  you  then  no  gall, 
Anger,  or  spleen,  familiar  to  your  sex? 
Or  is  it  possible  that  you  could  see 
Another  to  possess  what  was  your  due. 
And  not  grow  pale  with  envy? 

Eug.  Yes,  of  Jbim    • 
That  did  deceive  me.  There's  no  passion,  tli'at 
A  maid  so'  injured  ever  could  partake  of. 
But  I  have  dearly  suffered.  These  three  yeots, 
In  my  desire  and  labour  of  revenge. 
Trusted  to  you,  I  have  endured  the  throes 
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Of  leeming  women ;  and  will  liaurd  all 
Fate  can  inflict  an  me,  l^ut  I  will  reach 
Tiiy  lieart,  false  Sfona ! 

Pran,  Still  mine  own,  and  dearer! 
And  yet  in  this  you  but  pour  oil  on  fire. 
And  offer  jour  assistance  where  it  needs  not: 
And  that  you  may  perceive  I  lay  not  fallow. 
But  had  your  wrongs  stampM  deeply  on  my 

heart, 
I  did  begin  his  tragedy  in  her  death, 
To  which  it  sei;v*d  as  prologue,  and  will  make 
A  memorable  story  of  your  fortunes 
In  my  assur'd  revenge:  only,  best  sister, 
Let  us  not  lose  ourselves  in  the  performance, 
By  your  rash  undertaking:  we  will  be 
As  sudden  as  you  could  wish. 

Eug,  Upon  those  terms 
I  yield  myself  and  cause,  to  be  disposed  of 
As  you  tnink  fit. 

Enter  a  ServanL 

Frttn.  Thy  purpose? 

Serv.  There  s  one  Graccho, 
That  followed  you,  it  seems,  upon  the  track, 
Since  you  left  Milan,  that^s  importunate 
To  have  access,  and  will  not  be  ^denied; 
His  haste,  he  says,  concerns  you.  « 

Fran,  Bring  him  to  me.       \Exii  Servant 
Tliough  he  hath  laid  an  ambush  for  my  life. 
Or  apprehension,  yet  I  will  prevent  him, 
And  work  mine  own  ends  ouL 

■ 

.  Enter  Graccho. 

Grac,  Now  for  my  whipping! 
And  if  I  now  outstrip  him  not,  and  catch  him, 
V\\  swear  tliere  are  worms  in  my  brains. 

[Aside, 

Fran.  Now,  my  good  Graccho! 
We  meet  as  Were  oy  miracle* 
Be  brief;  what  brought  thee  hither? 

Grac,  Love  and  duW, 
And  vigilance  in  me  lor  my  lord*s  safety* 
Ton    are    a    condemn^    man,    pursued    and 

sought  for, 
And  jour  head  rated  at  ten  thousand  ducats 
To  him  that  brings  it. 

Fran,  Very  good. 

Grac,  All  passengers 
Are  intercepted,  ana  your  picture  sent 
To  every  state  confederate  with  Milan; 
It  is. impossible  you  should  escape 
Their  curious  search. 

Euf^,  Why,  let  us  then  turn  Uomans. 
Kn^    falling  by   our  own  hands,   mock  their 

threats. 

Fran.  *T would  show  nobly: 
But  that  the  honour  of  our  full  revenge . 
Were  lost  in  the  rash  action.     No,  Eugenia, 
Graccho   is   wise;    my    friend   too,    not  my 

servant; 
And  I  dare  trust  him  with  my  latest  secret. 
We  wrould,  and  thou  must  help  us  to  perform  it. 
First  kill  tlie  duke — then,  fall  what  can  upon  us! 
For  injuries  are  writ  in  brass,   kind  Graccho, 
And  not  to  be  focgotten. 

Grac.  He  instructs  me 
What  I  should  do.  [Aside. 

Fran,  What's  that? 

Grac.  I  labour  with 
A  strong  desire  to  assist  you  with  my  service; 
And  now  I  am  delivered  of  it,  • 

Fran.  I  told  you< 


Speak,  my  oraculo'us  Gracchow 

Grac,  1  have  heard,  sir, 
Of  men  in  debt  that,  laid  for  by  their  creditors, 
In  all  such  places  where  it  could  be  thought 
They  would  take  shelter,   chose  for  sanctuary 
Their  lodgings  underneath  their  creditors'  noses ; 
Confident   that   there   they    never    should    be 

sought  lor. 

Fran.  But  what  infer  you  from  it? 

Grac.  This,  my  lord ; 
That  since  all  ways  of  your  escape  are  stoppM, 
In  Milan  only,  or,  what's  more,  in  the  court. 
Whither  it  is  presum'd  you  dare  not  come, 
Conceal'd  in  some  disguise,  you  may  live  safe. 

Fran.  And  not  to  be  disco ver'd  ? 

Grac^,  Bqt  by  myself. 

Fran,  By. thee?   Alas!  I  know  thee  honest, 

Graccho, 
And  I  will  put  thy  counsel  into  act. 
And  suddenly.     Yet,  not  to  be  ungrateful 
For  all  thy  loving  travail  to  preserve  me. 
What  bloody  end  soe'er  my  stars  appoint. 
Thou  sfaalt  be   safe,  ^ood   Graccho. — Who's 

within  there? 

Grac,  In  the  devil's  name,  what  means  he  ? 

[Aside. 

Enter  Servants, 

Fran.  Take  my  friend 
Into  your  custody,  and  bind  him  last: 
I  would  not  part  with  him. 
Grac,  My  good  lord ! 
Fran,  Dispatch: 
Tis    for    your   good,    to    keep    you    honest, 

Graccho: 
I  would  not  have  ten  .thousand  ducats  tempt 

you 
To  play  the  traitor.     W^hy,  thou  fool! 
I  can  look   through   and  through    thee!    thy 

intents 
Appear  to  me  as  written  in  thy  forehead. 
In  plain  and  easy  characters:    and,  but  that' 
I  scorn  a  slave's  base  blood  should  rust  that 

sword 
That  from  a  prince  expects  a  scarlet  die, 
Thou  now  wert  dead.     Away  with  hini! 
I  will  not  hear  a  syllable. 

[Exeunt  Servants,  tvitft  Graccho. 
We  must  trust 
Ourselves,    Eugenia;    and   though    we   make 

use  of 
The  counsel  of  our  servants,  that  oil  spent. 
Like  sfluiTs  that  do  oflend,  we  tread  them  out. 
But   now   to    our  last  scene,    which  we'll  so 

carry, 
That  few  shall  understand  how  'twas  begun. 
Till  all,  with  half  an  eye,  may  see  'tis  done. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  IL— Milan.    A  Room  in  the  Castle, 

Enter  Pescaha,  Tiberio,- a/i£^  Stepuamo. 

Pes.  The  like  was  never  read  of. 

Steph.  But  that  melancholy  should  work 
So  far  upon  a  man,  as  to  compel 'him 
To  court  a  thing  that  has  nor  sense'  nor  being, 
Is  unto  me  a  miracle. 

Pes,  Troth,  I'll  tell  you, 
And  briefly  as  I  can,  by  what  degrees 
He  fell  into  this  madness.  When,  by  the  care 
Of  his  physicians,  he  was  brought  to  life. 
He  calPd  for  fair  Marcelia,  and  being  told 
That  she  was  dead,  he  broke  forth  in  extremes 
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fl  would  not  say  blasphemM);  tben  it  ^ame 
nto  his  fancy  that  she  was  accusM 
By  his  mother  and  his  sister;  thrice  he  cursM 

^hem, 
And  thrice  his  despVate  hand  was  6n  his  sword 
'Phave  kiird  them  both ;  hut  they  restrainM  him ; 
When  wisely  his  physicians,  looking  on 
The  dutchesss  wound,  to  stay  his  ready  hand, 
Cried  out,  it  was  not  mortal. 
Tib,  *Twas  well  thought  on. 
Pes^  He,  easily  heltevmg  what  he  wishM, 
Fell  prostrate  at  the  doctors*  feet,    and  swore, 
Provided  they  recover'd  her,  he  would  live 
A    private   man,    and    they  should  share  his 

dukedom. 
Sfor^  \fVithin'\  Support  htr  gently. 
Pes,  Now  be  your  own  witnesses; 
I  am  prevented. 

^/i/rr  LuDO vico  SroRZA,  Isabella,  Mariana, 
Doctors,  and  Servants,  ^Uh  the  Body 
of  Marcelia. 

Sfor,  Carefully,  I  beieech  you. 
How  pale  and  wan  she  look^!  O  pardon  mtf. 
That  1  presume,  dyed  oVr  with  bloody  guilt, 
To   touch   this   snow-white   hand.     How   cold 

it  is! 
This  once  was  Cupid*s  fire-brand,  and  still 
*Tis  ^o  to  me.  How  slow  her  pulses  beat  too! 
Yet  in  this  temper  she  is  all  perfection. 

MarL  Is  not  this  strange? 

laa   Oh !  cross  him  not,  dear  daughter.  • 

Enter  a  Servant,  and  whispers  PxflCARA. 

Pes.  With  me?  What  is  he? 

Serv*  He  has  a  strange  aspect; 
A  Jew  by  birth,  and  a  physician 
By  his  profession,  as  he  says;   who,  hearing 
Of  the  duke*s  frenzy,  on  the  forfeit  of 
His  life,  will  undertake  to  render  him 
Perfect  in  every  part.  \Ap€irt, 

Pes.  Bring  me  to  him, 
As  I  find  cause,  111  do. 

[Apart  Exeunt  PeScara  and  Servants, 

Sfor,  How  sound  she  sleeps! 
Heiiven  keep  her  from  a  lethargy!   How  long 
(But  answer  me  with  comfort,  I  beseech  you) 
Does  your  judgment  tell  yau  that   her  sleep 

will  lastr 
1  Z^oc,  We  have  given  her,  sir, 
A  sleepy  potion,  that  will  hold  her  long; 
That  sne  may  be  less  sensible   of  the  torment 
The   searching  of  her  wound  will  put  her  to. 

Sfor,  I  am  patient. 
You  see  I  do  not  rage,  but  wait  your  pleasure. 
VYhat  do  you.  think  she  dreams  of  now?  for 

sure, 
'Although  her  body^s  organs  are  bound  fast. 
Her  fancy  canno^  slumber. 

1  Doc,  That,  sir,  looks  on 
YoUr  sorrow  for  your  late  rash  act,  and  pre- 
pares 
To  meet  the  free  confession  of  your  guilt 
With  a  glad  pardon, 

Sfor,  She  was  ever  kind. 
Let  her  heboid  me  in  a  pleasing  dream 

\Knee1s, 
Thus,  on  my  knees  before  her  (yet  that  duty 
In  me  is  not  sufficient);  let  her  see  me 
Compel  my  mother,  from  whom  I  took  life, 
And  this  my  sister,  partner  of  my  being, 
To  bow  thus  low  unto  her: 


[Act  V. 

Bite  your  tongues,  vile  creatures, 

And  let  your  mward  horror  fright  your  souls. 

For  having  belied  that  pureness. 

And  for  that  dog,  Francisco,  that  sedocM  me, 

V\V  follow  him  to  hell,  but  I  will  find  him. 

And  there   live  a  fourth  fury  to  torment  him. 

Then,   for   this   cursed    hand   and    arm,    that 

guided 
The  wicked  steel,  Til  have  them,  joint  by  joint. 
With  burning  irons  sear*d  off,  which  I  will  eat, 
I  being  a  vulture  fit  to  taste  such  carrion. 
Lastly^— 

1  Doc,  You  are  too  loud,  sir;  yon  disturb 
Her  sweet  repose. 

Sfor,  I  am  hushed. 

1  Doc,  He*s  past  hope:   we.  can  no  longer 

cover  the  imposture. 

Re-enter  Pescara,  i»Uh  Francisco,  as  a  Jew 
Doctor,  and  Eugenia,   disguised. 

Fran,  I  am  no  god,  sir. 
To  give  a  new  life  to  her;  yet  Til  hasard 
My  head,  FU  work  the  senseless  trunk  t*appear 
To  him  as  it  had  got  a  second  being. 

Pes,  Do  but  this. 
Till  we  use  means '  to  win  upon  his  passions, 
T^endure  to  hear  she*s  dead  with  some  small 

patfencc. 
And  make  thy  own  rf^ward. 

Fran,  The  art  I  use 
Admits  no  looker  on:  I  only  ask 
The  fourth  part  of  an  hour,  to  perfect  that 
I  boldly  undertake.     Therefore  command. 
That  instantly  my  pupil  and  myself 
Have  leave  to  make  a  trial  of  our  skill 
Alone  and  undisturbM. 

Pes,  About  it  straight.  {Exit  Eugenia, 

Sfor,  W^hat  stranger*s  thisr* 

Pes,  Look  up  sir,  cheerfully; 
Comfort  in  him  (lows  strdngly  to  you. 

Sfor,    Comfort!    from   vvhence    came    that 

sound  ? 

Pes,  He  is  a  man  that  can  do  wonders. 

[Beckons  Francisco,  E,xU Francisco, 
Do  not  hinder 

The  dutchess^s  wish'd  recovery,  to  inquire 
Or  what  he  is,  or  to  give  thanks ;  but  leave  him 
To  work  this  miracle.* 

Sfor,  Sure  'tis  my  good  angel. 
I  do  obey  in  all  things.    Be  it  death 
For  any  to  disturb  him,  or  come  near, 
TiU  he  be  pleased  to  call  us.    O  be  pro»erous. 
And  make  a  duke  thy  bondman.        [Exeunt 

Re-enter  Francisco,    leading  in  Eugenia, 
clothed  as  the  Bodj  of  Marceua. 

Fran,  Tis  my  purpose.  ' 
ril  make  the  door  fast — so— 

Eug.  Alas!  I  tremble: 
Thus  to  tyrannise   upon,  and  mock  the  dead. 
Is  most^  inhuman. 

Fran,  Come  we  for  revenge, 
And  can  we  think  on  pity  ?  If  to  enjoy 
The  wishM-for  sacrifice  to  thy  lost  honour, 
Be  in  thy  wavering  thought  a  benefit. 
Now  art  thou  blest. 

Kug,  Ah  me!  what  follows  now? 

Fran    What,  but  a  full  conclusion  of  our 

wishes ! 
fjook  on  this  flowV,  Fugenia^such  a  thing 
As  yonder  corpse,  whose  fatal  robe  you  wear. 
Must  the  pale  wretch  be  summoned  to  appear 
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In  the  ertm  court  of  deatb,  wbose  senses  taste 
Tbe  poisonous  powder  scattered  oVr  its  leaves. 
Now  mark,  that  when  with  rapturous  lust, 
Thinking  the  dead  Marcelia  reviyM, 
The  duke  shall  fix  his  lips  upon  thy  hand. 
Hold  fast  the  poisonM  herb,  till  the  fond  fool 
Has  drunk   his  dcalh-draueht  from  thy  hand 

he  spumed. 

Eu^,   I  yield  myself  and  cause  up,  to  be 

dtsposM 
As  thou  think*sl  fit.  [Sits  dotvn  veiled. 

Fran.  Now  to  the  upshot; 
And,  as  it  proves,  applaud  it.— My  lord  the 

duke! 
Enter  with  joy,  and  see  the  sudden  change, 
Your  servant's  hand  hath  wrought 

Rt^nier  Luooyico  Sforza  tMnd  the  Rest, 

Sfor.  I  live  again 
In  my  full  confidence  that  Marcelia  may 
Pronounce  my  pardon.    Can  she  speak  yet? 

Fran.  No: 
You  must  not  look  for  aQ  your  joys  at  once; 
That  will  ask  longer  time. 
Sfor.  By   all  the  diies  of  love  I  have  had 

from  her. 
This  hand  seems  as  it  was  when  first  I  kiss*d  it. 

\Kisses  her  Hand. 
Pes*  n*is  wondrous  strange! 
Sfor*  This  act  will  hind  e*en  heaven  your 

debtor: 
The  saints  will  smile  and  look  on*t 
Oh,  I  conid  ever  feed  upon  this  native 
Sweetness. 

\Kissts  her  Hand  again.   Eugenia 
throws  awaj  ihe  Flower,    and 
sobs.         , 
She  wakes !  she  lives  \  and  I  am  blest  again. 

\She  lifts  up  her  Veil. 
Oh!  horror!  shield  nie  from  that  face. 
Eug*  I  can  no  more — thou'rtmarkM  for  death. 
Pes.  Treason,  treason! 
Tib.  Call  up  the  guard. 
Fran.  Then  we  are  lost. 
Sfor.  Speak. 
Eug.  Thb  is— 

JCnter  Guard. 

Fran.  Francisco. 

Pes.  Monster  of  men ! 

Fran.  Give  me  all  attributes 
Of  all  you  can  imagine,  yet  I  glory 
To  be.  the  thing  I  was  bom.    I  am  Francisco; 
Francisco,  that  was  raised  by  you,  and  made 
Tbe  minion  of  the  time ;  the  same  Francisco, 
That  would  have  tts*d  thy  wife  while  she  had  life. 


And  aAer  breathed  a  jealousy  upon  thee, 
As  killing  as  those  damps  that  belch  out  plagues 
When  the  foundation  of  the  earth  is  shaken : 
I  made  thee  do  a  deed  heaven  will  not  pardon. 
Which  was — to  kill  an  innocent. 

Sfor.  C2\\  forth  the  tortures 
For  all  that  flesh  can  feel. 

Fran.  I  dare  the  worst 
Only,  to  yield  some  reason  to  the  world 
Why  I  pursu*d  this  course — look  on  this  face. 
Made  old  by  thy  base  falsehood!   *tis  Eugenia. 

Sfor.  Eugenia! 

Fran.  Does  it  start  you,  sir?  my  sister, 
SeducM    and  fooFd  by  thee;    but  thou  must 

pay 

The  forfeit   of  thy    falsehood.     Does   it   not 

work  yet? 
Whatever  becomes  of  me,  which  I  esteem  not. 
Thou  art  markM  for  the  grave :  Fve  given  thee 

poison 
In  this  cup ;  now  observe  me :  which,  thy  lust 
Garousinff  deeply  of,  made  thee  forget 
Thy  vowd  faitn  to  Eugenia. 

Pes*  O  damn*d  villain! 
How  do  you,  sir?,        [To  Ludooico  Sforza* 
Sfor.  Like  one 

That  learns  to  know  in  death  what  punish- 
ment 
Waits  on  the  breach  of  faith!  Oh!  now  I  feel 
An  Aetna  in  my  entrails.     I  have  livM 
A  prince,  and  my  last  breath  shall  be  command. 
I  burn!  I  burn!  yet,  ere  life  be  consumed. 
Let  me  pronounce  upon  this  wretch  all  torture 
That  witty  cruelty  can  invent. 

Pes.  Away  with  him! 

Tib.  In  ail  things  we  will  serve  you. 

Fran.  Farewell,  sister! 
Now  I  have  kept  my  word,  torments  I  scorn; 
I  leave  tbe  world  with  glory.     They  are  men. 
And  leave  behind  them  name  and  memory. 
That,  wrongM,  do  right  themselves  before  they 

die. 
[Exeunt  Guard,  with  Francisco* 

Steph.  A  desperate  wretch !  ^ 

Sfor.  I  come:  death!  I  obey  thee. 
Yet  I  will  not  die  raging;  for,  alas! 
My  whole  life  was  a  frenzy.     Good  Eugenia, 
In   death  forgive  me. — As  you  love  me,  bear 

her 
To  some  religious  house,  there  let  her  spend 
The  remnant  of  her  life :  when  I  am  ashes, 
Perhaps  she*ll  be  appeas*d,  and  spare  a  prayer 
For  my  poor  soul.     Eury  me  with  Marcelia, 
And  let  our  epitaph  be — 

[JDie^.    Curtain  falls. 


MOOBE. 

£»«rAB»  Mooas  waa  br«d  m  Uaen-draper;  Bol  havine  a  tfroaner  alUcKtoeot  lo  Pegatat  tlm  tk«  ymrd,  aa4  a 
•era  at4mal  amal  in  the  pvMiit  of  fame  than  in  tba  hunt  aHrr  fortanc*  he  qiiitled  busiaus  and  applied  to  Uia  Muaea 
for  a  ftoppArt.  la  verse  lie  had  ccrliial  j  a  rerj  happj  aod  pleating  manner ;  in  hia  TViat  of  Selim  the  Areiam,  which 
m  a  comptuBest  to  tha  ingenioaB  Lord  LTttellon,  he  baa  ahewn  htmacif  a  perrect  naater  of  the  moat  elegant  kind  of 
paocgjric,  \i».  ikat  whick  is  coackcd  uodar  the  appaardace  of  acciuation ;  "and  hia  JfkthUa  for  ike  Femmte  Sem  aeea, 
•at  ealj  i»  Ike  frecdoaa  and  ease  of  the  verstficalion*  but  also  ia  tbe  rnniblencaa  nf  the  moral  aad  poignancy  of  the 
•a;ir«,  lo  approach  nearnr  lo  the  manner  of  Mr.  f«ay»  than  anj  of  the  nnmcroaa  imilationa  of  that  author  which  have 
Wcai  alteapM  aiace  lli«  publication  of  hia  t^te**    Ai  a  dranalic  writrr,  Mr«  Moore  baa,  by  bo  Mcaaa,  net  with  the 
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succesa  hU  irorLi  had  merited :  aiace,  oat  of  ihreo  pUji  that  he  wrote,  one  of  thorn,  Th9  FouneUinrt  ha*  been  con- 
demned for  ila  tuppoted  reaembUuce  to  a  very  cclehrated  comedy  {^The  Conseiout  Lovert),  but  to  which  great  prefer- 
ence mnat  be  given;  and  another,  7*A«  6aiiiea<er,'met  irith  a  cold  reception*  for  no  other  apparent  reason,  but  becanie 
it  too  nearly  touched  a  faroarito  and  faahionable  vice.  Yet  on  tha  -whole  bis  |ilota  ara  intereatiog  his  sentiments  dclt- 
cate«  and  his  language  poetical  and  pleasing;  and,  what  crowns  the  whole  of  his  recommendaliun,  the  greatest  parity 
runs  through  all 'his  writings,  snd  the  apparent  tendency  of  every  piece  is  towards  the  promotion  of  morality  and 
virtue.  The  two  plays  mentioned,  and  one  more,  {Gil  Blat)  With  a  serenala  (Solomon)  make  the  whole  of  his  dra- 
matic works.  Mr.  Moore  married  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  whose  Aither*  was  table-decker  to  the  princesses; 
ahe  had  also  a  very  poetical  turn,  and  has  been  said  to  have  assisted  him  in  the  writing  of  his  trsgedy.  One  specimen 
of  her  puctry,  however,  was  handed  about  before  their  marriage ;  it  was  addressed  to  a  daughter  of  the  famous  Stephen 
Duok ;  and  begins  with  lh«  following  slama  i 


Would 
Your 


d  yon  think  it,  my  Suck,  for  the  fault  I  must  own  I     Though  millions  if  fortune  should  lavishly  poor, 
Jenny,  at  last,  i^  quite  covetous  grown;  |     I  still  should  be  wretched  if  1  had  not  MoRB. 


,  And  after  half  a  dosen  stanaas  more,   in  which,  with  great  ingenuity  and  delicacy,  and  yet  in  a  manner,  that  expres- 
ses a  sincere  affection,  she  has  quibbled  on  our  author's  name,  she  concludes  with  the  following  lines: 

You  will  wonder,  my  girl,  who  this  dear  one  ean  be. 
Whose  merit  ean  boast  such  a  conquest  as  me ; ' 


i!ul  yon  shan't  know  his  name;  though  I  told  yon  before. 
It  begins  with  an  M.;   but  I  dare  nut  say  JfoMM, 


Mr.  Moore  died  the  sS.  of  Febr,  1757,  soon  after  his   celebrated  papers,  ^alill«d  Th§  /F'orld,   were  collected  into 
Yolnmca.  * 
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ACTBO  at  Brory  Lane  1755.     This  tragedy  is  written  in  prose,  and  is   the   beat  drama   that   Mr.   Moore   produced. 
The  language  is  aenrous,  and  yat  pathetic ;  the  plot  is  artful,  yet  clearly  conducted ;    the  characters   are   highly    marked, 
jet  not  unnatural ;  and  the  catastrophe  is  truly  tragic,  yet  not  unjust.     Still  with  all  these  merits  it    met  with    but  mid- 
dling success,   t)ie  general  cry  against  it  being,  that  the  distress  was  too  deep  lo  be  borne ;  yet  we  are  rather  apt  to  ima- 
gine its  want  of  perfect  approbation  arose  in  one  part,  and  that  no  inconsiderable  one,  nf  the  audience,  from  a  tenderness 
of  another  kind  than  that  of  compassion  ;  and  that  they  were  less  hurt  by  the  distress  of  "Beverley,    than  by  finding  their 
darling  vice,   their  favourite  folly,  thus  vehemently    attacked  by  the  strung  lance    of  reason  and  dramatic  execution.       It 
has  often  been  disputed,  whether  plays,  in  Ki^hich  the  plots  are  taken  from  domestic  life,    should  be  written    in    proao    or 
metre ;    and  the  success  of  the  present  performance   and  George  Barnwell  must  incline    one   very   strongly    in   favour    of 
the  former.     A  great  author,  however,  appears  to  be  of  a  diflercnt  opinion.       Mr.  Howard  says,    that    having  commuoi- 
catad  his  play  of  The  Female  Gamester  lo  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  that  gentleman  observed  "that  he  could  hardly  consider 
a  prose  tragedy  as  dramatic ;  ijiat  it  was  difficult  to  performers  to  speak  it;  that,  let  it  be  either   in    the   middling  or    in 
low  lifr,«it  may,  though  in  metre  and  spirited,  be  properly  familiar  and  colloquial;    that  many  in  the  middling  rank  are 
not  without  erudition ;    that  they  have  tne  feelings  and  sensations  of  nature,   and    everj  emotion    in    consequence   thereof, 
as  well  as  the  great ;  that  even  the  lowest,  when  impassioned ,  raise  their  language ;  and  that  the  wrttiog  of  prose  is  ge- 
nerally the  plea  and  excuse  of  poverty  of  genius."    We   have  heard  that  the    interview    between   Lewson    and   Stukcly. 
in  the  fourth  a^t,   was  the  production  of  Mr.  Garrick's  pen.      When  the  play  was  shown  in  manoacript  to  Dr.  Yonng, 
be  remarked,  that  "  Gaming  wanted  such  a  caastic  as  the  concluding  scene  of  the  play  preaented." 


DHAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


BEVERLEY. 
LEWSOM. 


STUESLY. 
JARV18. 


BATES^ 
DAWSON. 


WAITER. 

MRS.  BEYERLEY. 


CHARLOTTE. 
LUCY, 


ACT  1. 

Scene  I. — Beyerley^s  Lodgings.- 
Mrs.  Beverley  and  Charlotte  discovered, 

Mrs.  B.  Be  Comforted,  my  dear,  all  may  be 
well  yet.  And  now,  roetbmks,  the  lodging 
begins  to  look  with  anotber  lace.  Ob,  sister! 
sister!  if  these  were  all  my  hardships;  if- all  I 
bad  to  complain  of  were  no  more  than  quit- 
ting my  house,  servants,  equipage,  and  show, 
your  pity  would  be  weakness. 

Chan  Is  poverty  nothing,  then? 

Mrs.  li.  Nothing  in  the  world,  if  it  affected 
only  me.  While  we  had  a  fortune,  I  was 
the  happiest  of  the  rich;  and  now  His  gone, 
give  me  hut  a  bare  subsistence  and  my  hus- 
oand^s  smiles,  and  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of 
the  poor.     VVl:y  do  you  lopk  at  mer 

Cftar,  That  I  may  hale  my  brother. 

Mrs.  B.  DonH  talk  so,  Charlotte. 

Chew.  Has  he  not  undone  you? — Oh,  this 
pernicious  vice  of  gaming!  But  metbinks  his 
usual  hours  of  four  or  five  in  the  morning 
might  have  contented  him.  Need  be'  have 
staid  out  all  night? — I  shall  learn  to  detest  bim. 

Mrs.  B.  Not  for  the  first  fault.  He  never 
slept  from  me  before. 

Char.  Slept  from  you!  No,  no,  his  nights 
have  nothing  to  do  with  sleep.    Horw  has  this 


one  vice  driven  bim  from  every  virtue! — Nay, 
from  his  affections  too! — The  time  was,  sister — 

Mrs.  B.  And  is.  I  have  no  fear  of  bis  af- 
fections.     Would  I  knew  that  he  were  safe ! 

Chew.  From  ruin  and  his  comoanions.  Sui 
that*s  impossible.  —  His  poor  little  boy  too  ! 
What  must  become  of  bira? 

Mrs.  B.  Why,  want  shall  teach  him  indus- 
try. From  his  fatber^s  mistakes  he  shall  learn 
prudence,  and  from  his  mother^s  resignaiioD, 
patience.  Poverty  has  no  such  terrors  in  it 
as  you  imagine.  There^s  no  condition  of  lire, 
sickness  and  pain  excepted,  where  happiness 
is  excluded.  The  husbandman,  who  rises  early 
to  bis  lab9ur,  enjoys  more  welcome  rest  al 
night  for^t  His  bread, is  sweater  to  bim;  kis 
home  happier;  his  family  dearer;  bis  enjoy- 
ments surer.  The  sun  that  rouses  bim  in  lh%: 
morning,  sets  in  the  evening  to  release  him, 
All  situations  have  their  comforts  if  sw^eel 
contentment  dwell  in  thelieart  But  my  poox 
Beverley  has  none.  The  thought  of  having 
ruined  those  he  loves  is  misery  for  ever  tc 
him.     Would  I  could  ease  bis  mind  of  ilia t 

Char,  If  be  alone  were  ruined  'twere  jii^ 
he  should  be  punished.  He  is  Yny  brother 
'tis  true;  but  when  I  think  of  what  be  lia^ 
done — of  the  fortune  you  brought  bim — oF  lix^ 
own  large  estate  too,  squandered  away  upoi 
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this  Ttlest  of  passions,  attd  among  the  Tilest  of 
wretches !  Oh,  I  have  no  patience  ! — My  ovrn 
little  fortune  is  untouched,  he  says.  vVould 
1  were  sure  on't. 

Hrs,  B."  And  so  you  maj — ^twould  he  a 
sin  to  doubt  it.  « 

Char,  1  will  be  sure  onH — ^was  madness 
in  me  to  give  it  to  his  management.  But  FU 
demand  it  from  him  this  morning.  *  I  have  a 
melancholy  occasion  for  it. 

Mrs,  B.  What  occasion? 

Char,  To  support  a  sister. 

Mrs*  B.  No;  I  have  no  need  on*L  Take 
it,  and  reward  a  lover  with  it — The  generous 
Lewson  deserves  much  more — "Why  wonU 
10U  make  him  happy? 

Char.  Because  my  sister's  miserable. 

Mrs.  B.  You  must  not  think  so.  I  have  my 
jewels  left  yet.  And  when  alPs  gone,  these 
hands  shall  toil  for  our  support.  The  poor 
diould  be  industrious — W^by  those  tears, 
Charlotte? 

Char.  They  flow  in  pity  for  you. 

Mrs.  B,  AJl  may  be  well  yet.  When  he 
kas  nothing  to  lose,  1  shall  fetter  him  in  these 
arms  again ;    and  then  what  is  it  to  be  poor? 

Char.  Cure  him  but  of  this  destructive  pas- 
sion, and  my  uncle's  death  may  retrieve  all  yet. 

Mrs*  B.  Ay,  Charlotte,  could  vre  cure  hfm! 
— ^Bnt  the  disease  of  play  admits  no  cure  but 
porerty ;  and  the  loss  of  another  fortune  would 
knt  increase  his  shame  and  his  affliction. — 
Will  Mr.  Lewson  call  this  morning? 

Char.  He  said  so  last  night.  He  gave  me 
hints  too,  that  he  had  suspicions  of  our  fiiend 
Stakely. 

Mrs.  B,  Not  of  treachery  to  my  husband  ? 
That  he  loves  play  1  know,  but  surely  he's 
bonest. 

Char,  He  would  fainbe  thought  so; — there- 
lore  I  doubt  him.  Honesty  needs  no  pains 
to  set  itself  off. 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lue/.  Your  old  steward,  madam.  I  had 
oot  the  heart  to  deny  him  admittance,  the 
good  old  nun  begged  so  hard  for't.        [Exit. 

Enter  Jarvis. 

Mrs.  B,  Is  this  well,  Jarvis?  I  desired  you 
lo  avoid  me. 

Jar,  Did  you,  madam?  I  am  an  old  man, 
md  had  forgot  Perhaps,  too,  you  forbade 
my  tears ;  but  I  am  old,  madam,  and  age  will 
be'  forgetful. 

Mrs*  B.  The  faithful  creature !  how  he  moves 
nc!  {_To  Charlotte. 

Jar,  I  faaTC  forgot  these  apartments  too.  I 
remember  none  such  in  my  young  master's 
krousc ;  and  yet  I  have  lived  in't  these  five- 
and-twentf  years.  His  good  father  would  not 
have  dismissed  me.  . 

Mrs.  B.  He  had  no  reason,  Jarvis. 

•/a/-.  I  was  faithful  to  him  while  he  lived, 
and  when  he  died  he  bequeathed  me  to  his 
son.     I  hare  been  faithful  to  Jiim  too. 

Mrs.  B.  I  know  it,  I  know  it,  Jarvis. 

Jar.  I  have  not  a  long  time  to  live.  I  ask- 
ed bat  to  have  died  with  Mm,  and  he  dis- 
missed me. 

Mrs.  B.  Pr'ythee  no  more  of  this!  Twas 
liM  porerty  that  dismissed  you. 


Jar.  Is  he  Indeed  so  poor,  then?— Oh!  he 
was  the  joy  of  my  old  heart — ^But  must  his 
creditors  have  alli* — And  have  they  sold  his 
house  too  ?  His  father  built  it  when  he  was 
but  a  prating  boy.  The  times  that  I  have 
carried  him  m  these  arms!  And,  Jarvis,  says 
he,  when  a  beggar  has  asked  charity  of  me, 
why  should  people  be  poor?    You    shan't  ht 

Eoor,  Jarvis;  if  1  were  a  king  nobody  should 
e  poor.  Yet  he  is  poor.  And  then  he  was 
so  orave! — Ob,  he  was  a  brave  little  boy!  And 
yet  so  merciful,  he'd  not  have  killed  tne  gnat 
that  stung  him. 

Mrs.  B.  Speak  to  him,  Charlotte,  for  I  cannot 

Jar.  I  have  a  little  money, ,  madam ;  it  might 
have  been  more,  but  I  have  loved  the  poor. 
All  that  I  Have  is  yours. 

Mrs.  B.  No,  Jarvis;  we  have  enough  yet 
I  thank  you  though,  and  I  will  deserve  .your 
goodness. 

Jar.  But  shall  I  see  my  master?  And  will 
he  let  me  attend  him  in  his  distresses;  I'll  be 
no  expense  to  him;  and,  'twill  kill  me  to  be 
refused. — Where  is  he,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Not  at  home,  Jarvis.  You  shall 
see  him  another  time« 

CJiar,  To-morrow,   or  the   next  day — Oh, 
Jarvis!  what  .a  change  is  here  I 
'    Jcar.  A  change  indeed,  madam!  my  old  heart 
aches  at  it.      And  yet,  methinks — But  bere*s 
somebody  coming. 

Re-enter  LuCT,  with  Stuxblt. 

Luef.  Mr.  Stukely,  madam.  \Exit. 

Stake.  Good  morning  to  you,  ladies.  Mr. 
Jarvis,  your  servant  Where's  my  friend, 
madam  r  [To  Mrs.  aeverley. 

Mrs.  B.  I  should  have  asked  that  question 
of  you.    Have  you  seen  him  to-day? 

Stake.  No,  madam. 

Char.  Nor  last  night? 

Stiikt.  I^st  night !  Did  he  not,  come  home  then  ? 

Mrs.  B.  No. — Were  you  not  together? 

Stake.  At  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  but 
not  since. — Where  can  he  have  staid  ? 

Char.  You  call  yourself  his  friend,  sir — why 
do  you  encourage  him  in  this  'madness  of 
gaming  ? 

Stake.  You  have  asked  me  that  question 
before,'  madam ;  and  I  told  you  my  concern 
was  that  I  could  not  save  him;  Mr.  Beverley 
is  a  man,  madam;  and  if  the  most  friendly 
entreaties  have  no  effect  upon  him,  I  hare  no 
other  means.  My  purse  has  been  his,  even 
to  the  injury  of  my  fortune.  If  that  has  been 
encouragement  I  deserve  censure ;  but  I  meant 
it  to  retrieve  him. 

Mrs.  B.  I  don't  doubt  it,  sir.  and  I  thank 
you — But  where  did  you  leave  him  last  night? 

Stake.  -At  Wilson's,  madam,  if  1  ought  to 
tell,  in  company  I  did  not  like.  Possibly  he 
may '  be  there  still.  Mr.  Jarvis  knows  tbo 
house,  I  believe. 

Jar.  Shall  I  go,  madam? 

Mrs.  B,  No;  he  may  take  it  ill. 

Char.  He  may  go  as  from  himself. 

Stake.  And  if  he  pleases,  madam,  without 
naming  me.  I  am  faulty  myself,  and  should 
conceal  the  errors  of  a  friend.  But  I  can  re- 
fuse nothing  here.         [Botving  to  tfie  Ladies* 

Jar.  I  would  fain  see  him,  methinks. 

Mrs.  B.  Do  so  tbcn,  but  take  care  how  you 
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upbraid  him — I  hare  never  upbraided  bim. 

Jar.  Would  I  could  bring  him  comfort! 

[JExiV. 

Stake,  DonH  be  too  much  alarmed,  madam. 
All  men  have  their  errors,  and  their  times  of 
seeing  them.  'Perhaps  my  frjend^s  time  is  not 
come  yet  But  he  has  an  uncle  ;  and  old  men 
don^t  five  for  ever.  You  should  look  forward, 
madam;  we  are  taught  how  to  value  a  second 
fortune  by  the  loss  of  a  first. 

[^Knocking  at  the  Door* 

Mrs.B*  Hark! — No-*-that  knocking  was  too 
rude  for  Mr.  Beverley.  Pray  heaven  he  be  well ! 

Stake.  Never  doubt  it,  madam*  You  shall 
be  well  too— Every  thing  shall  be  well, 

[Knocking  again* 

Mrs.B,  The  knocking  is  a  liltlejoud  though 
— ^Who  waits  there?  Will  none  of  you  an- 
swer?—None  of  you,  did  I  say?-— Alas,  what 
was  I  thinking  of!  I  had  forgot  myself. 

Char*  111  go,  sister — But  don*t  he  alarmed 
so.  [Exit 

Stake*  What  extraordinary  accident  have 
you  to  fear,  madam? 

Mr9*  B*  I  beg  your  pardon;  but  His  ever 
thus  with  me  in  Mr.  Beverley^s  absence.  No 
•one  knocks  at  the  door,  but  I  iancy  it  is  a 
messenger  of  ill  news. 

Stake*  You  are  too  fearAil,  madam;  *twas 
but  one  night  of  absence ;  and  if  ill  thoughts 
intrude  (as  love  is  always  doubtful),  think  of 
your  worth  and  beauty,  and  drive  them  from 
your  breast. 

Mrs*  B*  What  thoughts?  I  haTe  no  thoughts 
that  wrong  my  husband. 

Stake*  Such  thoughts  indeed  would  wrong 
him*  The  world  is  full  of  slander ;  and  eveiy 
wretch  that  knows  himself  unjust,  charges  his 
neighbour  with  like  passions;  and  by  the  ge- 
neral frailty  hides  bis  ovm  —  If  yon  are  wise, 
and  would  be  happy,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such 
reports.    ^Tis  ruin  to  believe  them. 

Mrs*  B*  Ay,  worse  than  ruin.  '*Twould  be 
to  sin  against  conviction.  Why  was  it  men- 
tioned ? 

Stake*  To  guard  you  against  rumour.  The 
sport  of  half  mankind  is  mischief;  and  for  a 
single  error  they  make  men  devils.  If  their 
tales  reach  you,  disbelieve  them. 

Mrs.  B*  What  tales  ?  By  whom  ?  W^hv 
told  ?  I  have  heard  nothing— or,'  if  I  had,  with 
all  his  errors,  my  Beverley*s  firm  faith  admits 
no  doubt — It  is  my  safety,  my  seat  of  rest  and 
{oy,  while  the  storm  threatens  round  me.  Fll 
not  forsake  it  [Stakeljr  sighs,  and  looks 
down*"]  Why  turn  you,  sir,  away?  and  why 
that  sigb  ? 

Stake*  I  was  attentive,  madam;  and  sighs 
will  come,  we  know  not  why.  Perhaps  I  have 
been  too  busy — If  it  should  seem  so,  impute 
my  zeal  to  friendship,  that  meant  to  guard  you 
against  evil  tongues.  Your  Beverley  is  wronged, 
slandered  most  vilely — My  life  upon  his  truth. 

Mrs.  B.  And  mine  too.  VVho  is*t  that 
doubts  it  ?  But  no  matter — I  am  prepared,  sir — 
Yet  why  this  caution  ? — You  are  my  husband^s 
friend ;  I  think  you  mine  too ;  the  common 
friend  of  both.  \Paases'\  I  had  been  uncon- 
cerned else. 

Stake*  For  heavcn^s  sake,  madam,  be  so 
still!  I  meant  to  guard  you  against  suspicion, 
not  to  alarm  it. 


[ActL 

Mrs.B*  Nor  have  you,  sir.  Who  told  you 
of  suspicion  ?   I  have  a  heart  it  cannot,  reach. 

Stake*  Then  1  am  happy — I  would  say  more 
— but  am  prevented. 

Enter  Charlotte.. 

Char.  What  a  heart  has  that  Jarvis!— A 
creditor,  sister..  But  the  good  old  man  has 
taken  him  away-— "Don't  distress  his  wife— 
Don*t  distress  his  sister.**  I  could  hear  him 
say.  "*Tis  cruel  to  distress  the  afflicted**- 
And  when  he  saw  me  at  the  door,  be  begged 
pardon  that  his  friend  had  knocked  so  loud. 

Stake*  I  wish  I  had  knovvn  of  this.  Was 
it  a  large  demand,  madam? 

Char*  I  heard  not  that;  but  visits  such  as 
these  we  must  expect  often — Why  so  distress- 
ed, sister?  This  is  no  new  affliction. 

Mrs*  B*  No,  Charlotte;  but  I  am  faint  with 
watching  ^— quite  sunk  and  spiritless  —  Will 
yon  excuse  me,  sir?  Til  to  my  chamber,  and 
try  to  rest  a  little.  [Exit* 

Stake*  Good  thoughts  go  vrith  you,  madam. 
My  bait  isUken  then,  [^^ic/e.]— Poor  Mrs.  Be- 
verley! How  my  heart  grieves  to  see  her  thus! 

Char*  Cure^er,  and  he  a  friend  then. 

Stake*  How  cure  her,  madam? 

Char*  Reclaim  my  brother. 

Stake*  Ay;  give  him  a  new  creation,  or 
breathe  another  soul  into  him.  I'll  think  on't, 
madam.    Advice,  I  see,  is  thankless. 

Char*  Useless  I^  am  sure  it .  is,  if^  through 
mistaken  •  friendship,  or  other  motives,  you 
feed  his  passion  with  your  purse,  and  sooth 
it  by  example.  Physicians ,  to  cure  ,  fevers, 
keep  from  the  patient's  thirsty  lip  the  cup  that 
would  inflame  him.    You  give  it  to  his  hands. 

SA  knocking^  Hark,  sir! — ^These  are  my  bro- 
ker's desperate  symptoms — Another  creditor! 
Stake.  One  not  so  easily  got  rid  of— What, 
Lewson  1 


Enter  Lewson. 

Lew*  Madam,  your  servant-^Yours,  sir.  I 
was  inquiring  for  you  at  your  lodgings. 

Stake*  This  mominff!  You  had  business 
then  ? 

Lew.  You'll  call  it  by  another  name,  per- 
haps.    Where's  Mr.  Beverley,  madam  ? 

Char.  We  have  sent  to  inquire  for  him. 

Lew.  Is  he  abroad  then  ?  He  did  not  use  to 
go  out  so  early. 

Char*  No,  nor  stay  out  so  late. 

Lew*  Is  that  the  case?  I  am  sorxy  for  it 
But  Mr.  Stukely^  perhaps,  may  direct  you  to 
him. 

Stake*!  have  already,  sir.  But  what  was 
your  business  with  me? 

Lew.  To.  congratulate  you  upon  your  late 
successes  at  play.  Poor  Beverley!  —  But  you 
are  his  friend;  and  there's  a  comfort  in  having 
successful  friends. 

Stake.  And  what  am  I  to  understand  by  this? 

Lew.  That  Beverley's  a  poor  man^  with  a 
rich  friend;  that's  all. 

Stake.  Your  words  would  mean  something, 
I  suppose.  Another  time,  sir,  I  shall  desire 
an  explanation. 

L,ew.  And  vvhy.  not  now?  I  am  no  dealer 
in  long  sentences.  A  minute  or  two  'wiU  do 
for  me. 

Stake*  But  not  for  me^  sir. —I  am  slew  ol 
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apprefcension,  and  must  h^we  time  and  priv- 
acy.  A  lady*s  presence  engages  my  attention. 
Another  morning  I  may  be  found  at  borne. 

LefiRm  Anotber  morning,  tben,  FU  wait  upon 
yon. 

Siuke,  I  shall  expect  you,  sir.  Madam,  your 
serrant.  [^kxii. 

Char,   What  mean  you  by  this7 

JL^cv.  To  bint' to  bim  that  I  know  bim. 

CAor.  How  Icnow  bira?  Mere  doubt,  and 
sopposilion ! 

JLmp.  I  shall  haTe  proof  soon. 

Chari  And  what  then  ?  Wpuld  you  risk 
your  life  to  be  bis  punisher? 

Lew,  My  life,  madam  1  Don*t  be  afraid.  But 
let  it  content  you  that  I  inow  this  Stukely  — 
Twoaid  be  as  easy  to  make  bim  honest  as 
brare. 

Char^  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do. 

X^nv.  Nothing,  till  I  bave  proof.  But  me- 
thinks,  madam,  1  am  acting  here  without  author- 
ity. Cottld  I  have  leare  to  call  Mr.  Beirer- 
Inr  brother,  bis  concerns  would  be  my,  own. 
Why  will  you  make  my  services  appear  of- 
ficious? 

Char.  You  know  my  reasons,  and  should 
not  press  me.  But  I  am  cold,  you  say;^  and 
cold  1  wUl  be,  while  a  poor  sister^s  destitute 
•^Bttt  lei  us  change  this  subject  — Your  busi- 
ness here  this  morning*  is  with  my  sister.  Mis- 
fortunes press  too  bard  upon  her;  yet,  till  to- 
day ske  nas  borne  them  nobly.    * 

Le9P,  Where  is  she? 

Char,  Gone  to  her  diamber*  Her  spirits 
^iled  ber. 

LtpQ,  I  bear  ber  coming.  Let  what  has  pas- 
sed with  Stukely  be  a  secret — She  has  ah*eady 
too  much  to  trouble  her. 

Enter  Mrs.  Beverley. 

Mrs,  JB,  Good  morniog,  sir;  I  heard  your 
TOfce,  and,  as  I  thought,  inquiring  for  me. 
Where's  Mr.  Stukely,  Charlotte? 

Char.  This  moment  gone — Yon  bate  been 
in  tears,  sister;  but  bere*s  a  friend  shall  com- 
fort you. 

Lew.  Or,  if  I  add  to  Tpur  distresses,  FIl  he^ 
jour  pardon,  madam.  The  sale  of  your  bouse 
and  furniture  was  finished  yesterday. 

Mrs.  JS.  I  know  it,  sir;   I   know  too   your 

Senerous  reason  for  putting  me  in  mind  of  it. 
iot  you  bate  obliged  me  too  much  already. 

Let9.  There  are  trifles,  madam,  which  I 
know  jou  have  set  a  value  on ;  those  I  have 
pvrcbased,  and  will  deliver.  I  have  a  friend 
toO|  that  esteems  you — He  has  bought  largely, 
and  'will  call  nothing  his,  till  be  has  seen  you. 
If  a  risii  to  bim  would  not  be  painful,  be  has 
beftnd  it  may  be  this  morning. 

Mrs,  B*  Mot  painful  in  the  least,  my  pain 
is  from  the  kindness  of  my  friends.  Why  am 
I  to  be  obliged  beyond  the  power  of  return  ? 

hev9.  You  shall  r^pay  us  at  your  own  time. 
I  have  a  coach  waiting  at  the  door — Shall  we 
have  your  company,  madam?   [^To  Cfiariolie, 

Char.  No;  my  brother  may  return  soon; 
m  stay  and  receive  bira. 

Mrs.  B.  He  may  want  a  comforter,  perhaps. 
But  dott*t  upbraid  him,  Charlotte.  We.  shanU 
be  absent  long.  Come,  sir,  since  I  must  be 
so  <difigad. 

Lsssk  *ria  I  that  am  c^ged.    An  bour^  or 
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less,  will  be  sufBcient  for  us*    We  shall  find 
you  at  home,  madam? 

\To  Charlotte,  Exit  trnth  Mrs,  Beoerlejr, 
Char,  Certainly. 

I 

ScEMB  II. — Stvk£lt*8  Lodgings. 

Enter  Stukely. 

Stake,  lihdX  Lewson  suspects  me,  His  too 
plain.  Yet  why  should  be  suspect  me  ? — I  ap- 
pear the  friend  of  Beverley  as  much  as  be. 
But  I  am  rich,  it  seems;  and  so  I  am,  thanks 
to  anotber^s  folly  and  my  own  ,  wisdom.  To 
what  use  is  wisdom,  but  to  take  advantage  of 
the  weak?  This  Beverlev^s  my  fool;  I  cheat 
bim,  and  he  calls  me  friend.  But  more  bu- 
siness must  be  done  yet — His  wife*s  jewels  are 
unsold ;  so  is  the  reversion  of  his  uncle*s  estate: 
I  must  have  these  too.  And  then  there*s  a 
|re;isure  above  all — I  love  bis  wife— Before  she 
knew  this  Beverley  I  loved  her;  but,  like  a 
cringing  fool,  bowed,  at  a  distance,  while  be 
stepped  in  and  won  her — Never,  never  wHl 
I  forgive  him  for  it.  Those  hints  this  morn- 
ing were  well  thrown  in—- Already  they  have 
fastened  on  her.  If  jealousy  should  weaken 
her*  affections,  want  may  corrupt  ber  virtue — 
These  jewels  may  do  much— He  shall  demand 
them  of  her ;  which,  when  mine,  shall  be  con<« 
verted  to  special  purposes — 

Enter  Bates. 

«         

What  now,  Bates? 

Bates,  Is  it  a  wonder  then  to  see  me  ?  The 
forces  are  all  in  readiness,  and  only  wait  for 
orders.     W^bere's  Beverley? 

Stake,  At  last  night^s  rendezvous,  waiting 
for  me.     Is  Dawson  with  you  ?  . 

Bates.  Dressed  like  a  nobleman ;  with  mo- 
ney in  bis  pocket,  and  a  set  of  dice  that  shall 
deceive  the  devil. 

Stake,  That  fellow  has  a  bead  to  undo  a 
nation;  but  for  the  rest^  they  are  such  low- 
raannered,  ill-looking  dogs,  I  wonder  Beverley 
has  not  suspected  them. 

Bates,  No  matter  for  manners  and  looks. 
Do  you  supply  them  with  money,  and  they 
are  gentlemen  liy  profession — The  passion  of 
gaming  casts  such  a  mist  before  the  tyes^  that 
the  nobleman  shall  be  surrounded  with  shar- 
pers, and  imagine  himself  in  the  best  company. 

Stake,  There^s  that  Williams  too.  It  was 
be,  I  suppose,  that  called  at  Beverley^s  with 
the  note  this  morning.  W^hat  directions  did 
you  give  him? 

Bates,  To  knock  loud  and  be  clamorous. 
Did  not  you  see  him? 

Stake,  No ;  the  fool  sneaked  off  with  Jarvis. 
Had  he  appeared  within  doors  as  directed,  the 
note  bad  been  discharged.  I  waited  there  on 
purpose.  I  want  the  women  to  think  well  of 
me,  for  Lewson^s  grown  suspicious;  he  told 
me  so  himself. 

Bates,  W^hat  answer  did  you  make  bim? 

Stake.  A  short  one — That  I  would  see  him 
soon  for  further  explanation. 

Bates,  We  must  take  care  of  him.  But 
what  have  we  to  do  with  Beverley?  Dawson 
and  the  rest  are  wondering  at  you. 

Stake,  Why,  let  them  wonder. .  I  have  de- 
signs above  their  narrow  reach.  They  see 
me  lend  bim  money,   and  they  stare  at  me. 

13 
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,  But  they  are  fools.     I  want  faim  to  believe 
me  beggared  by  faim. 

Bates.  And  what  then  ? 

Stake,  Ay,  lhere*s  the  question;  but  no 
matter ;  at  night  you  may  know  more.  He 
waits  for  me  at  VVilsonV — I  told  the  wonaen 
wbere  to.  find  bim. 

Bates,  To  what  purpose? 

Stake, '  To  save  suspicion.  It  looked  friendly, 
nnd  they  thanked  me. — Old  Jarvis  was  dis- 
patched to  him. 

Bates,  And  may  entreat  him  home  — 

Stake.  No;  he  expects  money  from  me, 
but  ni  have  none.  His  wife's  jeWbls  must  go 
•—  Women  are  easy  creatures,  and  refuse 
nothing  where  they  love.  Follow  to  Wilson's 
—Come,  sir. 

Let  drudging  fools  by  honest j  grow  great; 

The  shoiter  road  to  riches  is  deceit 

[Exeunt 

ACT  n. 

SCXNS  L — A  Gaming-house,  (vith  a  Table, 

Box,  bice,  etc. 

Bbybrlet  discovered  sitting. 

Bep,  VS^hy,  what  a  world  is  this !  The  slave 
that  digs  for  gold  receives  his  daily  pittance, 
and  sleeps  contented;  while  (hose  for  whom 
be  labours  convert  their  good  to  mischief, 
making  abundance  the  means  of  want  What 
had  I  to  do  with  play?  I  wanted  nothing — 
My  wishes  and  my  means  were  equal. — Ihe 
poor  followed  me  with  blessings,  love  scattered 
roses  on  my  pillow,  and  momiuff  waked  me 
to  delight — On,  bitter  thought,  that  leads  to 
what  1  was,  by  what  I  am!  I  would  forget 
both— Who's  there? 

Enter  a  Waiter, 

Wait  A  gentleman,  sir,  inquires  for  you. 

BeQ,  He  might  have  used  less  ceremony. 
Stukely,  I  suppose? 

Wait  No,  sir,  a  stranger. 

Bep,  Well,  show  him  in*  [Exit  Waiter'] 
A  messenger  from  Stukely  then ;  from-  him 
that  has  undone  me!  yet  all  in  friendship  — 
And  now  he  lends  me  bit  little  to  brinir  back 


fortune  to  me. 


Enter  Jartis. 

Jarvis ! — V^hy  this  intrusion  ? — ^Tour  absence 
bad  been  kinder. 

Jar.  I  came  in  duty,  sir.  If  it  be  trouble- 
tome — 

Bep.  It  it — I  would  be  private^— hid  even 
from  myself.    Who  sent  you  hither? 

Jar.  One  that  would  persuade  you  home 
again.  My  mistress  is  not  well — her  tears  told 
me  so. 

Bep,  Go  with  thy  duty  there  then->-Pr'ythee, 
be  gone — I  have  no  business  for  thee. 

Jar.  Tes,  sir;  to  lead  you  from  this  place. 
I  am  your  servant  still.  Your  prosperous  for- 
tune blessed  my  old  age :  If  that  has  left  you, 
I  mutt  not  leave  you. 

Bep,  Not  leave  me!  Recall  past  time  then; 
or,  through  this  sea  of  storms  and  darkness, 
show  me  a  star  to  guide  me. — But  what  canst 
Ihou? 

Jar.  The  little  that  I  can  I  will.  You  have 
been  generous  to  me — I  would  not  offend  you, 
sir— but— 


Bep,  No;  thiuk'st  thoa  Vd  ruin  thee  too?  I 
have  enough  of  shame  already — My  wife !  ray 
wife!  VVouldst  thou  believe  it,  Jarvis?  I  have 
not  seen  her  all  this  long  night — I,  who  have 
loved  her  so,  that  every  hour  of  absence  seemed 
as  a  gap  in  life!  but  other  bonds  have  held 
me — Oh,  I  have  played  the  boy!  dropping  my 
counters  in  the  stream,  and  reaching  to  re* 
deem  them,  lost. myself! 

Jar»  For  pity's  sake,  sir! — I  have  no  heart 
td  see  this  change. 

Bep,  Not  I  to  bear  it — How  speaks  the 
world  of  me,  Jarvis?  ^ 

Jar,  As  of  a  good  man  dead — Of  one  who, 
walking  in  a  dream,  fell  down  a  precipice. 
The  world  is  sorry  for  you. 

Bep,  Ay,  and  pities  me — Sayi  it  not  so? 
But  I  was  born  to  infamy.  FU  tell  thee  what 
it  savs;  it  calb  me  villain,  a  treacherous  bus- 
band,  a  cruel  father,  a  false  brother,  one  lost 
to  nature  and  her  cnarities;  or,  to  say  all  in 
one  short  word,  it  calls  me — gamester.  Go 
to  thy  mistress — FU  see  her  presently. 

Jar,  And  why  not  now?  nude  people  press 
upon  her;  lou<(  bawling  creditors;  wretches 
who  know  no  pity— I  met  one  at  the  door — 
he  would  have  seen  my  mistress:  I  wanted 
means  of  present  payment,  so  promised  it  to- 
morrow: but  others  may  be  pressing,  and  she 
has  grief  enough  already. — ^Tour  absence  bangs 
too  heavy  on  her. 

Bep,  Tell  her  FIl  come  then.  I  have  a  mo- 
ment's business.  But  what  hast  thou  to  do 
with  my  distresses  ?  Thy  honesty  has  left  thee 
poor;  and  age  wants  comfort — Keep  what 
thou  hast,  lest,  between  thee  and  the  grave^ 
misery  steal  in.  I  have  a  friend  shall  counsel 
me — ^This  is  that  friend. 

Enter  Stcxelt. 

Stake.  How  fares  it,  Beverley?  Honest  Mr. 
Jarvis,  well  met  That  viper,  vVilliams!  was 
it  not  he  that  troubled  you  this  morning? 

Jar.  My  mistress  heard  him  then;  i  am 
sorry  that  she  heard  bim. 

Bep.  And  Jarvis  promised  payment 

Stake.  That  must  not  be.  Tell  him  Fll  sa- 
tisfy him. 

Jar.  Will  you,  sir?  Heaven  will  reward  you 
for  it. 

Bep.  ^  Generous  Stukely !  ^Friendship  like 
yours,  had  it  ability  like  will,  would  more  than 
balance  the  wrongs  of  fortune. 

Stake,  You  think  too  .kindly  of  me — Make 
haste  to  W^iUiams ;  his  clamours  may  be  rude 
else.  [To  Jarvis* 

Jar.  And  my  master  will  go  home  again — 
Alas!  sir,  we  knoW  of  hearts  there  breaking 
for  his  absence.  [Exit, 

Bep.  'Would  I  were  dead! 

Stake.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  PrVthee,  be  &  man,  and 
leave  dying  to  disease  find  old  age.  Fortune 
may  be  ours  again;  at  least  we'll  try  for't 

Bep,  No;  it  ba^  fooled  us  on  too  far. 

Stake,  Ay,  ruined  us;  and  therefore  we'll 
sit  down  contented.  These  are  the  despond - 
ings  of  men  without  money;  but  let  the  thin- 
ing  ore  chink  in  the  pocket,  and  folly  turns 
to  wisdom.  We  are  fortune's  children — ^True» 
she's  a  fickle  mother;  but  shall  we  droop  be- 
cause she's  peevish?— No;  she  has  smiles   in 
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tlorey  and  these  her  £rowns  are  me^t  to  bright- 
en them. 

Bei^,  Is  this  a  time  for  levitj? — But  you 
are  single  in  the  ruin,  and  therefore  may  talk 
lightly  of  it;  with  me  *tis  complicated  misery. 

Stuke,  You  censure  me  unjustly;  I  but  as- 
sumed these  spirits  to  cheer  my  friend.  Heav- 
en knows  he  wants  a  comforter. 

Bev.  What  new  misfortune? 

Stake.  1  would  have  brought  you  money, 
but  lenders  want*  securities.  VVbat^s  to  be 
done?  All  that  was  mine  is  yours  already. 

Bev.  And  there*s  the  double  weight  that 
sinks  me.  I  have  undone  my  friend  too;  one 
who,  to  save  a  drowning  wretch,  reached  out 
his  handy  and  perished  with  him. 

Siuke.  Have  belter  thoughts. 

Betf.  Whence  are  they  to  proceed  ?  I  have 
nothing  leA. 

Siuke.l^Sifflunff]  Then  Mre*re  indeed  undone — 
What!  nothing?  No  moveables,  nor  useless 
trini^ets? — Bavrbles  locked  up  in  caske|s,  to 
starve  their  owners?  I  have  ventured  deeply 
ior  you. 

Betf.  Therefore  this  heart-ache;  for  I  am 
lost  beyond  all  hope. 

Siuxe.  No;  means  may  be  found  to  save 
u.— Jarvis  is  rich — W^ho  made  him  so?  This 
IS  no  time  for  ceremony. 

BeQ.  And  is  it  for  dishonesty?  The  ^ood 
old  man!  Shall  1  rob  him  too?  My  fnend 
voidd  grieve  for't. — No ;  let  the^  little  that  he 
has  buy  food  and  clothing  for  him. 

Siuke.  Good  morning  then.  \Going, 

Bev.  So  hasty!  why,  then  good  morning. 

Stake,  And  when  we  meet  again  upbraid 
me — Say  it  was  I  that  tempted  you — Tell 
Lewson  so,  and  tell  him  I  have  wronged  you 
— ^He  has  suspicions  of  me,  and  will  thank  you. 

Bev,  No;  we  have  been  companions  m  a 
rash  voyage,  and  the  same  storm  has  wrecked 
u  both:  mine  shall  be  self-upbraidirigs. 

Stake.  And  will  they  feed  us?  You  deal  un- 
kindly by  me.  I  have  sold  and  borrowed  for 
jou  while  land  or  credit  lasted;  and  now, 
when  fortune  should  be  tried,  and  my  heart 
whispers  me  success,  I  am  deserted — turned 
kK»se  to  heegary,  while  you  have  hoards. 

Betf.  What  hoards?  Name  them,  and  take 
tkem! 

Stake,  Jeweb. 

Bev,  And  shall  this  thriftless  hand  seize  them 
loo?  My  poor,  poor  wife!  Must  she  lose  all? 
1  would  not  wound  her  so. 

Stake,  Nor  I,  but  from  necessity.  One  ef- 
fort more,  and  fortune  may  grow  kind.-^I  have 
unusual  hopes. 

Bev,  Think  6f  some  other  means*  then. 

Stake,  I  have,  and  you  rejected  them. 

Betf,  Pr*ythee  let  me  be  a  man. 

Stake,  Ay,  and  your  friend  a  poor  one — 
Bat  1  have  done ;  and  for  these  trinkets >  of  a 
woman,  why  let  her  keep  them  to  deck  her 
pride  with,  and  show  a  laughing  world  that 
she  has  finery  to  starve  in.  / 

Bep,  No ;  she  shall  yield  up  all — My  friend 
demands  it  But  need  we  have  talked  lightly 
of  her?  Tlie  jewels  that  she  values  are  truth 
and  innocence — Those  will  adorn  her  for  ever ; 
and,  for  the  rest,  she  wore  them  for  a  hus- 
band's pride,  and  to  his  wants  will  give  them. 
Alas !  j<ra know  her  not.-^ Where  shafl  we  meet  ? 


Stake*  No  matter ;  I  have  changed  my  mind 
— Leave  me  to  a  prison ;  *tis  the  reward  of 
friendship. 

Bev.  Perish  mankind  first! — Leave  you  to 
a  prison!-  No!  fallen  as  you  see  me,  Im  not 
that  wretch:  nor  would  I  change  this  heart, 
overcharged  as  *tis  with  folly  and  misfortune, 
for  one  most  prudent  and  most  happy,  if  cal- 
lous to  a  friendV  distress. 

Siuke.  You  are  too  warm. 

Betf,  In  such  a  cause,  not  to  be  (warm  is  to 
be  frozen.  Farewell — Fll  meet  you  at  your 
lodgings. 

Stake,  Reflect  a  little. — The  jewels  may  be 
lost — ^Better  not  hazard  them  ^ I  was  too  pres- 
sing. 

Beo.  And  I  ungrateful.  Reflection  takes  up 
time. — I  have  no  leisifre  forH — W^ithin  an  hour 
expect  me.  \_Bxit, 

Stake,  The  thoughtless^  shallow  prodigal! 
W^e  shall  have  sport  at  night  then-— ^but  hold' 
— ^The  jewels  are  not  ours  yet^The  lady  may 
refuse  them — The  husband  may  relent  too«- 
Tis  more  than  probable~ril  write  a  note  to  Bev- 
erley, and  the  contents  shall  spur  him  to  de- 
mand them — But  am  I  grown  this  rogue  through 
avarice?  No;  I  have  warmer  motives,  love  and 
revenge  —  Ruin  the  husband,  and  the  wif<^*s 
virtue  may  be  bid  for. 

Enter  Bates. 

Look  to  your  men.  Bales;  there*s  money 
stirring. — 'We  meet  to-night  upon  this  spot.-^ 
Hasten,  And  tell  them. — ^Hasten,  I  say,  the  ro- 
gues will  scatter  else. 

Bates,    Not  till  their  leader  bids  them. 

Stake,  Give  them  the  word,  and  follow  me; 
I  must  advise  with  you — ^This  is  a  day  of  bu- 
siness. \Exeunt, 

Scene  U. — ^BsyERLSY's  Lodgings, 
lEnter   Beverley  and  Charlotte. 

Char.  Your  looks  are  changed  too ; — there's 
wildness  in  them.  My  wretched  sister!  HoYt 
will  it  grieve  her  to  see  you  thus ! 

Bet^.  No,  no ;  a  little  rest  will  ease  me.  And 
for  your  Lewson^s  kindness  to  her.  it  has  my 
thanss;  I  have  no  more  to  give  him. 

Char.  Yes ;  a  sister  and  her  fortune.  I  trifle 
with  him,  and  he  complains — My  looks,  he 
says,  are  cold  upon  him.     He  thinks  too — 

Beo,  That  I  have  lost  your  fortune — He  dares 
not  think  so. 

Char,  Nor  does  he — ^you  are  too  <juick  at 
guessing — He  cares  not  if  you  had.  That  care 
is  mine — I  lent  it  you  to  husband,  and  now 
I  claim  it. 

Bev,  You  have  suspicions  then? 

Char.  Cure  them,  and  give  it  me. 

Betf,  To  stop  a  sistcr^s  cbidings? 

Char.  To  vindicate  ber  brother. 

Beo,  How  if  he  needs  no  vindication  ? 

Char,  I  would  fain  hope  so. 

Beo,  Ay;  would  and  cannot— Leave  it  to 
time  then;  \will  satisfy  all  doubts. 

Char,  Mine  are  already  satisfied. 

Beo.  Tis  well.  And  when  the  subject  is 
renewed,  speak  to  me  like  a  sister,  and  I  will 
answer  like  a  brother. 

Char,  To  tell^e  Fm  a  beggar. — Why,  tell 
it  now.    I,  that  can   bear  the  ruin   of  those 
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dearer  to  me— the  mia  of  a  si$tcr  and  ber 
infant,  can  bear  tbat  too. 

Bev,  No  more  of  tbis — you  wring  my  beart 

Cfuir,  *Wou]d  tbat  tbe  misery  were  all  your 
own!  But  innocence  must  suffer — Unthinking 
rioter! — whose  home  was  bearen  to  bim!  an 
angel  dwelt  there,  and  a  little  cherub,  tbat 
crownM  bb  days  with  blessings. — How  has  be 
lost  tbis  heaven,  to  league  with  devils! 

Bev,  Forbear,  i  say;  reproaches  *  come  too 
late  ;• — they  search,  but  cure  not.  And,  for  the 
fortune  you  demand,  we*ll  talk  to-morrow  onU 
— our  tempers  may  be  milder. 

Char,  Or,  if  His  gone,  why  farewell  all.  I 
claimed  it  for  a  sister. — But  1*11  upbraid  -to 
more.  What  heaven  permits,  perhaps  it  may 
ordain. — Yet,  tbat  the  husband,  .father,  brother, 
should  be  its  instruments  of  vengeance! — ^^fis 
grievous  to  know  tbat! 

Betf,  If  youVe  my  sister  spare  tbe  remem- 
brance— it  wounds  too  deeply.  To-morrow 
shall  clear  all;  and  when  tbe  worst  is  known, 
it  may  be  better  than  your  fears.  Comfort  my 
wife;  and  for  tbe  pains  of  absence  1*11  make 
atonement. 

Char,  See  where  she  comes !'— Look  cheer- 
fully upon  ber  Affections  such  as  hers  are 
prying,  and  lend  tbose  eyes  that  read  tbe  soul. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bbverlet  and  Lews  on. 

Mrs.  B.  My  life ! 

BcQ,  My  love!  bow  fares  it?  I*  have  been 
a  truant  husband. 

Mrs,  B,  But  we  meet  now,  and  {bat  heals 
all — Doubts  and  alarms  I  bave  had;  but  in 
tbis  dear  embrace  I  bury  and  forget  tbem.  My 
friend  bere,  [Pointing  to  LeM^son"]  has  been 
indeed  a  friend.  Cbarb)tte,  *tis  you  must  tbank 
bim:  your  brotber*s  thanks  and  mine  are  of 
too  little  value. 

BetK  Yet  wbat  we  bave  we'll  pay.  I  thank 
you,  sir,  and  am  obliged.  I  would  say  more,- but 
tbat  your  goodness  to  tbe  wife  upbraids  the 
busband*s  follies.  Had  I  been  wisCf  she  bad 
not  trespassed  on  your  bounty. 

Z^eof,  r^or  bas  she  trespassed.  Tbe  little  I 
bave  done  acceptance  overpays. 

Char.  So  friendship  thinks — 

Mrs.  B.  And  doubles  obligations  by  striving 
to  conceal  tbem — We*ll  talk  another  time  on^ 
— You  are  too  tb#ugbtful,  love. 

Betf.^o;  I  bave  reason  for  these  thoughts. 

Char,  And  batred  for  tbe  cause  —  *  Would 
you  bad  tbat  too! 

Be<^,  I  bave — The  cause  was  avarice. 

Char.  And  who  tbe  tempter? 

Bev,  A  ruined  friend — ruined  by  too  mucb 
kindness. 

Xetv.  Ay,'wors^  than  ruined;  stabbed  in  bis 
fame,  mortally  stabbed — riches  can*t  cure  him. 

Betf.  Or  if  they  could,  tbose  1  have  drained 
bim  of.  Sometbmg  of  this  be  binted  in  the 
morning — tbat  Lewson  bad  suspicions  of  bim 
•—Why  these  suspicions?  [^nffril/. 

Lew.  At  school  we  knew  this  Stukely.  A 
cunning,  plodding  boy  be  was,  sordid  and 
cruel,  slow  at  bis  task,  but  ^uick  at  shifls  and 
tricking;  He  schemed  out  mischief,  tbat  others 
might  be  punished;  and  would  tell  bis  tale 
witn  so  much  art,  that  for  tbe  lash  be  merited, 
rewards  and  praise  were  giiren  bim.  Show 
me  a  boy  witb  sucb  a  mind,   and  time,  tbat 


[ActIL 

ripens  manhood  in  him,  shall  ripen  vice  too— 
ril  prove  him,  and  lay  bim  open  to  you— 
Till  then  be  warned — I  know  bim,  and  there- 
fore shun  bim. 

Bev.  As  L  would  tbose  that  wrong  bim.  ^ 
You  are  too  busy,  sir. 

Mrs.  B.  No;  not  too  busy — Mistaken,  per* 
baps — Tbat  had  been  milder. 

Lew.  No  matter,  madam.  I  can  bear  tbis, 
and  praise  the  beart  tbat  prompts  it — Pity  sucb 
friendship  should  be  so  placed! 

Beff.  Again,  sir!  But  Til  bear  too — You 
wrong  bim,  Lewson,  and  will  be  sorry  fbr*L 

CtuirT  Ay ;  when  *tis  proved  be  wrongs  bim. 
Tbe  world  is  full  of  hypocrites.. 

Bev.  And  Stukely  one — so  you  would  infer, 
I  tfainL — 1*11  bear  no  more  of^tbis — my  heart 
aches  for  bim — I  have  undone  bim. 

Lew.  Tbe  world  says  otherwise. 

Bev.  The  world  is  false  then — ^I  have  busi- 
ness witb  you,  love.  [To  Mrs.  Beveriff] 
We'll  leave  them  to  their  rancour.      [Goinf. 

Char.  No ;  we  shall  find  room  within  for  t. 
— Come  tbis  way,  sir.  [To  Lewson, 

Lew.  Another  time  my  friend  vriii  thank 
me ;  tbat  time  is  hastening  too. 

[Exeunt  Lewson  and  Chariotte. 

Bev.  They  hurt  me  beyond  bearing —  Is 
Stukely  false !  Thenhonesty  has  leftus!  *Twere 
sinning  against  heaven  to  think  so. 

Mrs.  B.  I  never  doubted  bim. 

Bev.  No;  you.  are  charity.  Meekness  and 
ever-during  patience  live  ^in  that  heart,  and 
love  tbat  knows  no  change. — Why  did  I  ruin 
you  ? 

Mrs.  B,  You  bave  not  ruined  me.  I  have 
no  wants  when  you  are  present,  nor  wishes 
in  your  absence,  but  to  be  blest  with  your 
return.  Be  but  resigned  to  what  bas  happened, 
and  I  am  rich  beyond  tbe  dreams  of  avarice. 

Bev.  My  generous  girl ! — But  memory  will 
be  busy;  still  crowding  on  my  thoughts,  to 
sour  the  present  by  tbe  past.  J  have  another 
pang  too. 

Jnrs.  B.  X^II  1^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^  c^^c  ^^ 

Bev,  That  friend^— tbat  generous  friend, 
whose  fame  they  have  traduced— I  have  un- 
done bim  too.  While  he  had  means  he  lent 
me  largely;  and  now  a  prison  must  be  bis 
portion. 

Mrs.  B.  No;  I  hope  otherwise. 

Bev.  To  hope  must  be  to  act  Tbe  chari- 
table wish  feeds  not  tbe  hungry  •^'Something 
must  be  done. 

Mrs.  B.  What? 

Bev.  In  bitterness  of  heart  he  told  me,  just 
now  be  told  me,  I  bad  undone  bim. '  Coidd 
i  bear  that,  and  think  of  happiness?  No,  I 
bave  disclaimed  it  while  be  is  miserable. 

Mrs.  B,  The  woHd  may  mend  witb  us,  and 
then  we  may  be  grateful.  Tbere*s  comfort  in 
tbat  hope. 

Bev.  Ay,  *tis  the  sick  roan*s  cordial,  his  pro- 
mised cure ;  while,  in  preparing  it,  tbe  patient 
dies — What  now  ? 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lucjr.  A  letter,  sir.      [Delivers  it,  and  exit. 
'  Bev.  Tbe  band  is  Stukely*s. 

.[Opens*  it,  and  reads  it  to  himself. 
Mrs,  B.    And   brings  eood   newa— at  least 
ril  hope  so— What  says.be,  love? 
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Bcp*  Why  tbit— too  much  for  palience. 
Yd  lie  directs  me  to  conceal  it  from  you. 

iReads. 

Lei  your  haste  to  see  me  be  Hie  only  proof- 
af  your  esteem  for  me,  I  haoe  determined, 
since  f»e  parted,  to  bid  adieu  to  England; 
choosing  rather  to  forsake  my  country, 
than  ofpe  my  freedom  in  it  to  the  means 
we  talked  of  Keep  ihis  a  secret  at  home, 
and  hasten  to  tlie  ruined,        R.  Stukbly. 

Ruioed  by  friendship! — I  must  relieve  or 
follow  him. 

Mrs,  B.  Follow  him  did  you  say?  Then  I 
am  lost  indeed! 

Bev,  Ob,  this  inliemal  vice !  how  has  it  sunk 
me!  A  vice,  whose  highest  \oy  was  poor  to 
BT  domestic  happiness.  Yet  how  have  Ipur- 
ittied  it!  turned  all  my  comforts  to  bitterest 
(»n^  and  all  my  smiles  to  tears. — Damne4i 
damned  infatuation ! 

Mrs.  B.  Be  cool,  my  life!  What  are  the 
■eaos  the  letter  talks  of?  Have  you — have  I 
diose  means?  Tell  me,  and  ease  me.  I  have 
BO  life  while  you  are  wretched. 

Bev.  No,  no;  it  must  not  be.  Tis  I  alone 
kave  sinned ;  *tis  I  alone  must  suffer.  You  shall 
reserre  those  means,  to  keep  my  child  and  his 
wronged  mother  from  want  and  wretchedness. 

Jfrs.  J9.  What  means? 

Beo.  I  came  to  rob  you  of  them — ^but  can- 
■ot — dare  not — Those  jewels  are  youp  sole 
support — I  should  be  more  than  monster  to 
remiest  them. 

Mrs,  B*  My  jewels !  Trifles,  not  worth  speak- 
ing oi,  if  w^eighed  against  a  husband's  peace ; 
bttt  let  them  purchase  that,  and  the  world's 
wealth  is  of  less  value. 

Beif.  How  little  do  I  seem  before  such  virtues  I 

Mrs.  B,  So  more,  my  love.  I  kept  them 
sifl  occasion  called  to'  use  them;  now  is  the 
oaasion,  and  1*11  resign  them  cheerfully. 

Beif,  VVhy,  well  be  rich  in  love  then.  But 
tois  excess  of  kindness  melts  me.  Yet  for  a 
friend  one  would  do  much — ^^He  has  denied 
ae  nothing. 

Mrs*  B.    Come  to  my  closet— But  let  him 
I    laanage  wisely.  We  have  no  more  to  give  him. 

Bctf.  Where  learned  ray  love  this  excellence  ? 
Tis  heaven's  own  teaching:  that  heaven,  which 
to  an  angeFs  form  has  given  a  mind  more 
icveiy.  I  am  Unworthy  of  you,  but  will  de- 
serre  you  better. 

Henceforth  my  follies  and  neglects  shall  cease, 

And  all  to  come, be  penitence  and  peace; 

\  i<:e  shall  no  more  attract  me  with  her  charms, 

Nor  pleasure  reach  me,  but  in  these  dear  arms. 

[Mjceunt. 

ACT  III. 

ScKifs  I — Stckelt's  Lodgings, 

Enter  Stckkly  and  Bates. 

Stake,  So  runs  the  world.  Bates.  Fools  are 
iW  natural  prey  of  knaves;  nature  designed 
ikem  so,  when  she  made  lambs  for .  wolves. 
The  laws,  that  fear  and  policy  have  framed, 
aaturc  disclaims:  she  knows  but  two,  and  those 
are  force  and  cunning.  The  nobler  law  is 
ibrce ;  but  then  there's  danger  inl ;  while  cun- 
ning, like  a  skilful  miner,  works  safely  and 


Batea,  And  therefore  wisely.     Force  must 
kave  nerves  and  sinews;  cunning  wants  nei- 


ther. The  dwarf  that  has  it  shall  trip  the 
giant's  heels  up. 

Stuke,'  And  bind  him  to  the  ground.  Why, 
we'll  erect  a  shrine  for  nature,  and  be  her 
oracles.  Conscience  is  weakness;  fear  made 
it,  and  fear  maintains  it.  The  dread  of  shame, 
inward  reproaches,  and  fictitious  burnings  swell 
out  the  phantom.  Nature  knows  none  of  this ; 
her  laws  are  freedom. 

Bates,  Sound  doctrine,  and  well  delivered! 

Stuke,  We  are  sincere  too,  and  practise 
what  we  teach.  Let  the  grave  pedant  say  as 
much. — But  now  to  business — Toe  jewels  are 
disposed  of,  and  Beverley  again  worth  money. 
If  my  design  succeeds,  this  night  we  finish 
with  him — Go  to  your  lodgings,  and  be  busy 
• — You  understand  conveyances,  and  can  make 
ruin  sure. 

Bates.  Better  stop  here.  The  sale  of  this 
reversion  may  be  talked  of — There's  danger 
in  it. 

Stuke.  No,  'tis  the  mark  I  aim  at.  W^e'll 
thrive  and  laugh.  You  are  the  purchaser,  and 
there's  the  payment.  [^Giving  a  Pocket-book^ 
He  thinks  you  rich;  and  so  you  shall  be.  In- 
(juire  for  titles,  and  deal  hardly;  'twill  look 
like  honesty; 

Bates,  now  if  he  suspects  us  ? 

Stuke,  Leave  it  to  roe.  I  study  hearts,  and 
when  to  work  upon  them.  Go  to  your  lodg- 
ings ;  and  if  we  come,  be  busy  over  papers. 
Talk  of  a  thoughtless  age,  of  gaming  and  ex- 
travagance ;  you  have  a  face  lor't 

Bates.  A  feeling  too  that  would  avoid  it. 
We  push  too  far;  but  I  have  cautioned  you. 
If  it  ends  ill,  you'll  think  of  me— adieu.  [iSxiV: 

Stuke,  This  fellow  sins  by  halves ;  his  fears 
are  conscience  to  him.  Til  turn  these  fears  to 
use.  Rogues  that  dread  shame  will  still  he 
greater  rogues  to  hide  their  guilt — Lewson 
grows  trouolesome— We  must  get  rid  of  him 
— He  knows  too  much.-  I  have  a  tale  for  Bev- 
erley ;  part  of  it  truth  too — He  shall  call  Lew- 
son  to  account — ^If  it  succeeds,  'tis  well;  if 
not,  we  must  try  other  means — But  here  he 
comes — I  must  dissemble. 

Enter  Beverley. 

Look  to  the  door  There! — [//i  a  seeming  Frighi\ 
— My  friend  ! — I  thought  of  other  visitors. 

Jiev.  No;  these  shall  guard  you  from  them. 
{Offering  Notes']  Take  them,  and  use  them 
cautiously  ^The  world  deals  hardly  by  us. 

Stuke.  And  shall  I  leave  you  destitute  ?  No ; 
your  wants  are  the  greatest  Apother  climate 
may  treat  me  kinder.  The  shelter  of  to-night 
takes  me  from  this. 

Bev,  Let  these  lie  your  support  then  —  Yet 
is  there  need  of  pairing  ?  I  may  have  means 
again ;  we'll  share  them,  and  live  wisely. 

Stuke,  No ;  I  should  tempt  you  on.  Habit 
is  nature  in  me :  ruin  can't  cure  it.  Even  now 
1  would  be  gaming.  Taught  by  experience  as 
I  am,  and  knowing  this  poor  sum  is  all  that's 
left  us,  I  am  for  venturing  still — And  say  I 
am  to  blame  —Yet  will  this  little  supply  our 
wants?  No;  we  must  put  it  out  to  usury.— 
Whether  'tis  madness  in  me,  or  some  restless 
impulse  of  good  fortune,  I  yet  am  ignorant; 
but— 

Bev,  Take  it,  and  succeed  then.  Til  try  no 
more. 
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Stake.  Tis  surely  impulse;  it  pleads  so 
strongly — But  you  are  cold — VVe'lI  e'en  part 
here  then.  And  for  this  last  reserve,  keep  it 
for  better  uses;  Til  have  none  onH.  I  thank 
you  though,  and  will  seek  fortune  singly—- 
One  thing  I  had  forgot — 

Bev.  VVhat  is  it? 

Sluke,  Perhaps  Uwere  best  forgotten.  But 
I  am  open  in  my  nature,  and  sealous  for  the 
honour  of  my  iriend  —  Lewson  speaj^s  freely 
of  you. 

be%f.  Of  you  I  know  he  does. 

Stake,  I  can  forgive  him  forH;  hut,  for  my 
friend,  Tm  angry. 

Bev, '  What  says  he  of  me  ? 

Stake,  That  Cnarlotte's  fortune  is  emhezsled 
— He  talks  on*t  loudly.    . 

Bev,  Fie  shall  he  silenced  then — How  heard 
you  of  it? 

Stake,  From  many.  He  questioned  Bates 
about  it  .  You  must  account  with  him,  he  says. 

Bev.  Or  he  with  me — and  soon  too. 

Stake.  Speak  >mildly  to  him.  Cautions 
are  best. 

Beu,  ril  think  on't — ^But  whither  go  you? 

Stake,  From  poverty  and  prisons — No  mat- 
ter whither.  It  fortune  changes,  you  may 
hear  from  me. 

'  Bev.  May  these  he  prosperous  then,  {Of- 
fering the  Notes,  fvhich  he  refuses]  Nay, 
they  are  yours — I  have  sworn  it,  and  wul  have 
nothing — Take  them,  and  use  them. 

Stake,  Singly  I  will  not — My  cares  are  for 
my  friend;  for  his  lost  fortune  and  ruined  fam- 
ily. All  separate  interests  I  disclaim.  To- 
gether we  have  fallen ;  together  we  must  rise. 
My  heart,  my  honour,  and  affections,  all  will 
have  it  so. 

Bev,  I  am  weary  of  being  fooled. 

Stake.  And  so  am  I — Here  let  us  part  then 
— ^These  bodiogs  of  food  fortune  shall  all  be 
stifled;  call  them  ioUy,  and  forgot  them^- 
farewell. 

Beo,  No;  stay  a  moment — How  my  poor 
heart's  distracted !  I  have  the  bodings  too ;  but 
whether  caught  from  you,  or  prompted  by  my 
good  or  evil  genius,  I  know  not — The  trial 
snail  determine — And  yet,  mj  wife — 

Stake.  Ay,  ay,  she'll  chide. 

Bev.  No;  my  chidings  are  all  here. 

[Pointing  to  his  Hecurt 

Stake,  ril  not  persuade  you. 

Bev,  I  am  persuaded ;  by  reason  too ;  the 
strongest  reason,  necessity.  Oh,  could  I  but 
regain  the  height  I  have  fallen  from,  heaven 
should  forsake  me  in  my  latest  hour,  if  I  again 
mixed  in  these  scenes,  or  sacrificed  the  hus- 
band's peace,  his  joy,  and  best  affections,  to 
avarice  and  infamy. 

Stake,  I  have  resolved  like  you;  and,  since 
our  motives  are  so  honest,  why  should  we 
fear  success? 

Bev.  Come  on  then — W\iete  shall  we  meet? 

Stake.  At  Wilson's  — Yet  if  it  hurts  you, 
leave  me:  I  have  misled  you  often. 

Bev.  We  have  misled  each  other— But  come ! 
Fortune  is  fickle,  and  may  be  tir'd  vvfih  plagu- 
ing us — There  let  us  rest  our  hopes. 

Stake.  Yet  think  a  little. 

Bev.  I  cannot — thinking  but  distracts  me, 
W^hen  desperation  leads,  all  thoughts  are 
vain; 


Reason  would  lose  what  rashness  may  ob- 
tain. [jExeant. 

Scene  II.— Beverley's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Mrs.  Beverley  and  Charlotte. 

Char.  'Twas  all  a  scheme,  a  mean  one; 
unworthy  of  my  brother. 

Mrs,  B.  No,  I  am  sure  it  was  not — Stukely 
is  honest  too,  I  know  he  is. — This  madness 
has  undone  them  both* 

.  Char,  My  brother  irrecoverable — You  are 
too  spiritless  a  wife — A  mournful  tale,  mixed 
with  a  few  kind  words,  will  steal  away  your 
soul.  The  world's  too  subtle  for  such  good- 
ness. Had  I  been  by,  he  should  have  asked 
your  life  sooner  than  those  jewels. 

Mrs,  B.  He  should  have;  had  it  then. 
[Warmljr.']  I  live  but  to  oblige  him.  She 
who  can  love  and  is  beloved,  like  me,  will  do 
as  much.  Men  have  done  more  for  mistress- 
es, and  women  for  a  base  deluder:  and  shall 
a  wife  do  less  ?  Your  chidings  hurt  me,  Charlotte. 

Char.'  And  come  too  late ;  they  might  have 
saved  you  else.     How*could  he  use  you  so? 

Mrs,  B.  'Twas  friendship  did  it.  His  heart 
was  breaking  for  a  friend.  • 

Oior.  The  friend  that  has  betrayed  him. 

Mrs.  B.  Pr'ythee  don't  think  so. 

Char.  To>morrow  he  accounts  with  me. 
.    Mrs.  Bl  And  fairly — I  will* not   doubt  it 

C/iar..  Unless-  a  friend  has  wanteds- 1  have 
no'  patience — Sister!  sister!  we  are  bound  to 
curse  this  friend. 

Mrs,  B,  My  Beverley  speaks  nobly  of  him. 

Char.  And  Lewson  truly — But  I  displease 
you  with  this  talk. — To-morrow  will  instruct  us. 

Mrs,  B.  Stay  till  it  comes  then — I  would 
not  think  so  hardly. 

Char.  Nor  I,  but  from  conviction — Yet  we 
have  hope  of  better  days.  My  uncle  is  infirm, 
and  of  an  age  that  threatens  hourly — Or  if  he 
lives,  you  never  have  offended  him;  iaind  for 
distresses  so  unmerited  he  will  have  pity. 

Mrs.  B,  I  know  it,  and  am  cheerful.  We 
have  no  more  to  lose;  and  for  what  is  gone, 
if  it  brings  prudence  home,  the  purchase  was 
well  raaoe. 

Cttar,  My  Lewson  will  be  kind  too.  VVhile 
he  and  I  have  life  and  means  you  shall  divide 
with  us — And  see,  he's  here. 

Enter  Lewson. 

We  were  just  speaking  of  you. 

Letv,  'Tis  best  to  interrupt  you  then.  Few 
characters  will  bear  a  scnitiny ;  and  where 
the  bad  outweighs  the  good,  he's  safest  thatU 
least  talked  oL    What  say  you,  madam? 

[To  CharloUe, 

Char,  That  I  hate  scandal,  though  a  woman 
-^-therefore  talk  seldom  of  you. 

Mrs,  .72.  Or,  with  more  truth,  that  thougb 
a  woman,  she  loves  to  praise — therefore  tall* 
always  of  you.     I'll  leave  you  to  decide  it. 

[Exit 

Lew,  How  good  and  amiable !  I  came  to  talk 
in  private  with  you,  of  matters  that  concern  you.  | 

Char.  What  matters?  j 

Lew,  First,  answer  me  sincerely  to  what  I  ask. 

t.har.  Propose  your  question. 

I^w.  'Tis  now  a  tedious  twelvemonth  since, 
with  an  open  and  kind  heart,  you   said  you  j 
loved  me.    And  when,  in  consequence  of  suca 


Scsm  3»j 

sweet  words,  I  pressed  for  marriage,  you  gave 
a  voluntary  promise  that  you  woulJ  live  for  me. 

Char,  You  think  me  changed  then? 

[Angriljr, 

Lew.  I  did  not  say  so.  Time  ana  a  near 
acquaintance  with  my  faults  may  have  brought 
change — ^if  it  be  so;  or  for  a  moment)  if  you 
bare  wished  this  promise  were  unmade,  here 
1  acquit  you  of  it — >This  is  my  question  then ; 
and  with  'Such  plainness  as  I  ask  it,  I  sbali 
entreat  an  answer.  Hare  you  repented  of  this 
promise? 

Char.  Why  am  I  doubted? 

Le«^,  My  doubts  are  of  myself.  I  haye  my 
£uilts,  and  you  have  obserration.  I^  from  my 
temper,  my  words,  or  actions,  you  ha^e  con- 
ceiTcd  a  .thought  aeainst  me,  or  even  a  wish 
iior  separation,  all  that  has  passed  is  nothing. 

Char*  Why  now  Fll  answer  you.  Your 
(iottbts  are  prophecies — I  am  really  changed. 

Lew»  Indeed! 

Char.  I  could  torment  you  now,  a^tou  have 
rae;  but  it  is  not  in  my  nature.^-Ttiat  I  am 
diaogcd,  I  own:  for  what  at'^first  was  incli- 
■ation  is  now  grown  reason  in  me ;  and  from 
tint  reason,  had  I  the  world,  nay,  were  I 
poorer  than  the  poorest,  and  you  too  want- 
ia$  bread — I  would  be  yours,  and  happy. 

Lev».  My  kindest  Charlotte!  [Taking  her 
Hand^  Thanks  are  too  poor  lor  this — and 
voids  too  weak!  But  if  we  loyed  so,  why 
shookl  our  union  be  delayed? 

Char,  For  happier  times.  The  present  are 
too  wretched. 

£ew^  I  may  have  reasons  that  press  it  now. 

Char:  What  reasons? 

Le^.  The  strongest  reasons;  unanswerable 
cies. 

Char.  Be  quick  and  name  them. 

Inr.  First  promise,  that  to-morrow,  or  the 
■est  day,  you  will  be  mine  for  ever. 

Char.  I  do— though  misery  should  succeed. 

Z^fiT.  Thus  then  I  seixe  you !  And  with  you 
fvoy  ioy  on  this  side  heaven! 

Char.  Now,  sir,  your  secret. 

Ije0^.  Your  fortune^s  lost 

Char,  My  fortune  lost! — Fll  study  to  be 
bumble  then.  But  was  my  promise  claimed 
ferthis?  How  nobly  generous!  W^here  learned 
Ton  this  sad  newsr 

Lt^.  From  Bates,  $tukeley*s  prime  agent.  I 
bre  obliged  him,  and  he*s  grateful — He  told 
jt  me  in  friendship,  to  warn  me  from  my 
CkarJoUe.  • 

CAor.  "*Twas  honest  in  him,  and  Fll  esteem 
kim  for  it. 

Lew.  He  knows  much  more  than  he  has  told. 

Char.  For  me  it  is  enough.  And  for  your 
generous  love,  I  thank  you  from  my  soul.  If 
foa'd  oblife  me  more,  give  me  a  little  time. 

Lew,  VVhy  time  ?  It  robs  us  of  our  happiness. 

Quw,  I  have  a  task  to  learn  first  The  little 
pvide  this  fortune  gave  me  must  be  subdued. 
Once  we  were  equal ;  but  now  *tis  otherwise ; 
and  for  a  life  of  obligations,  I  have  not  learned 
to  bear  il.^ 

Lew.  Mine  is  that  life.    You  are  too  noble. 

Char.  Leave  me  to  think  on*t 

Lew.  To-morrow  then  you'll  fix  my  hap- 
piness? 

Oior.  All  ^t  I  can  I  wil]. 

It  waA  be  so ;   we  live  but  for  each 
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other.  Keep  what  you  know* a  secret;  and 
when  we  meet  to-morrow,  more  may  be 
known. — Farewell.  \Exit, 

Char,  My  poor,  poor  sister!  how  would 
this  wound  her!  But  ill  conceal  it,  and  speak 
comfort  to  her.  [J&riV. 

ScenkUI. — A  Hoom  in  a  Gaming-house. 

Enter  Beverley  and  Stukely. 

Bev,  Whither  ivould  you  lead  me? 

[Angrily, 

Stake,  WTiere  we  may  vent  our  curses. 

Bev,  Ay,  on  yourself,  and  those  damned 
counsels  that  have  destroyed  me.  A  thousand 
fiends  were  in  that  bosom,  and  all  let  loose  to 
tempt  me — I  had  resisted  else. 

Stake,  Go  on,  sir — I  have  deserved  this 
from  you.* 

Bev,  And  curses  everlasting — ^Time  is  too 
scanty  for  them-^ 

Stake,  What  have  I  done? 

Bev,  VVhat  the  arch -devil  of  old  did^ 
soothed  with  false  hopes  for  certain  ruin. 

Stake,  Myself  unhurt;  nay,  pleased  at  your 
destruction — So  your  words  mean.  Why,  tell 
it  to  the  world.  I  am  too  poor  to  nnd  a 
friend  in*t 

BeQ,  A  friend!  W^hatV  he?  I  had  a  friend. 

Stake,  And  have  one  stilL 

Betf.  Ay;  Fll  tell  you  of  this  friend.  He 
found  me  happiest  of  the  happy.  Fortune  and 
honour  crowned  me ;  and  love  and  peace  lived 
in  my  heart.  One  spark  of  folly  lurked  there; 
that  too  be  found:  and  by  deceitful  breath 
blew  it  into  flames,  that  have  consumed  me« 
This  friend  were  you  to  me. 

Stake.  A  little  more,  perhaps — ^The  friend, 
who  gave. his  all  to  save  you;  and  not  suc- 
ceeding, chose  ruin  with  you.  But  no  matter, 
I  have  undone  you,  and  am  a  villain. 

Bev.  No;  I  think  not— The  villains  are 
within. 

Stake.  What  villains? 

Beo,  Dawson  and  the  rest — ^We  have  been 
dupes  to  sharpers. 

Stake,  How  know  you  this?  I  have  had 
doubts  as  well  as  you;  yet  still  as  fortune 
changed  I  blushed  at  my  own  thoughts. — But 
you  have  proofs,  perhaps? 

Bev,  Ky^  damned  ones.  Repeated  losses- 
Night  after  night,  and  no  reverse — Chance  has 
no  hand   in  this. 

Stake.  I  think  more  charitably;  yet  I  am 
peevish  in  my  nature,  and  apt  to  doubt — The 
world  speaks  fairly  of  this  Dawson ;' so  it  does 
of  the  rest  We  have  watched  them  closely 
too.  But  His  a  right  usurped  by  losers,  to 
think  the  winners  Imaves — We'if  have  more 
manhood. in  us. 

Bcv,  I  know  not  what  to  think — ^This  night 
has  stung  me  to  th^  quick — Blasted  my  rep- 
utation too — I  have  bound  my  honour  to  these 
^ip^rs;  played  meanly  upon  credit,  till  I  tired 
them ;  and  now  they  shun  me,  to  rifle  one 
another.     WhaOs  to  be  done? 

Stake,  Nothing.  My  counsels  have  been 
fatal. 

Bev,  By  heaven  Fll  not  survive  this  shame 
— Traitor!  'tis  you  have  brought  it  on  me. 
[Taking  hold  of  hini]  Show  me  the  means 
to  save  me,  or  1 11  commit  a  murder  here,  and 
neit  upon  myself. 
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'Stake.  Wby,  do  it  then,  and  rid  me  of  in- 
gratitude. 

hev,  Pr*ythee  forgive  this  language— I  speak 
I  know  not  what— Rage  and  despair  are  in 
my  heart,  and  hurry  me  to  madness.  My 
home  is  horror  to  me — Fll  not  return  to  it. 
Speak  quickly;  tell  me,  if,  in  this  wreck  of 
fortune,  one  hope  remains  ?  Name  it,  and  be 
my  oracle. '      • 

Stake,  To  Tent  your  curses  on — You  haye 
bestowed  them  liberally.  Take  your  own 
counsel;  and  should  a  desperate  hope  present 
itself,  *twill  suit  your  desperate  fortun^.  TU 
not  advise  you. 

Bev.  What  hope  ?  By  heaven  Fll  catch  at 
it,  however  desperate,  lam  so  sunk  in  misery 
it  cannot  lay  me  lower.  • 

Stuke,  You  haVe  an  uncle. 

Bev.  Ay ;  what  of  him  ? 

Stake.  Old  men  live  long  by  temperance; 
while  their  heirs  starve  on  expectation. 

Bev.  What  mean  you? 

Stake,  That  the  reversion  of  bis  estate  is 
yours;  and  will  bring  money  to  pay  debts 
with — Nay  more,   it  mar  retrieve  wiiat*s  past 

Bev.  Or  leave  my  child  a  beggar. 

Stake.  And  what*s  his  father?  A  dishonour- 
able one ;  engaged  for  sums  he  cannot  pay — 
That  should  be  thought  of. 

,Bev.  It  is  my  shame — ^The  poison  that  in- 
flames me.  where  shall  we  go?  To  whom? 
Fm  impatient  till  alPs  lost. 

Stake.  All  may  be  yours  again — ^Your  man 
is  fiates — He  has  large  funds  at  his  command, 
and  will  deal  justly  by  you. 

Bev.  I  am  resolved— fell  them  within  weMl 
meet  them  presently;  and  with  full  parses, 
too  ~  Come,  follow  me. 

Slake.  No;  Fll  have  no  hand  in  this;  nor 
^o  1  counsel  it — Use  your  discretion,  and  act 
from  that.    You*ll  fmdf  me  at  my  lodgings. 

Bev,  Succeed  what  will,  this  night  FUdare 

the  worst; 
^fis  loss  of  fear  to  be  completely  curst 

[Exit. 

Stake.  Why,  lose  it  then  for  ever — Fear,  is 
the  mind^s  worst  evil :  and  *tis  a  friendly  of- 
fice to  drive  it  from  the  bosom — ^Thus  far  has 
fortune  crOwned  me — Yet  Beverley  is  rich ; 
rich  in  his  wife's  best  treasure,  her  honour 
and  affections. '  1  would  supplant  him  there 
too.  Charlotte  is  sometimes  absent  The  seeds 
of  jealousy  are  sown  already.  If  I  mistake 
not,  they  have  taken  root  too.  Now  is  the 
time  to  ripen  them,  and  reap  the  harvest  The 
softest  of  her  sex,  if  wronged  in  love,  or 
thinking  that  she's  wronged,  becomes  a  tigress 
in  revenge  —  Fll  instantly  to  Beverley's  —  No 
matter  for  the  danger^— When  beauty  leads  us 
on.  His  indiscretion  to  reflect,  and  cowardice 
to  doubt.  {Exit. 

Scene  IV. — Beverley's  Lodgings, 

.    Enter  Mrs.  Beverley    €md  Lucy. 

Mrs.  B.  Did  Charlotte  tell  you  any  Uiing? 

Lucy.  No,  madam. 

Mrs.  B.  She  looked  confused,  methouffht ; 
said  she  had  business  with  her  Lewson;  which 
when  I  pressed  to  know,  tears  only  were  her 
answer. 

Lacy,  $\\e^  seemed  in  haste  too — Yet  her 
return  may  bring  you  comfort 


Mrs.B.  No,  my- kind  girl;  I  was  not  bom 
for  it — But  why  do  I  distress  thee  ?  Thy  sym- 
pathizing heart  bleeds  for  the  ills  of  others— 
VVhat  pity  that  thy  mistress  can't  reward 
thee!  But  there's  a  power  above,  that  itt% 
and  will  remember  all.  IKnocking^  Hark! 
there's  some  one  entering.  ^ 

Lacy,  Periiaps  "^tAs  my  master,  madam. 

[Exit. 

Mrs,  B,  Let  him  be  well  too,  and  I  am 
satisfied.  \Goes  to  the  Door  and  listens']  No, 
'tis  another's  voice. 

Re-enter  Lucy,  vifith  Stukbly. 

Lacy,  Mr.  Stukely,  madani.  \ExiL 

Stake,  To  meet  you  thus  alone,  madam, 
was  what  I  wished.  Unseasonable  visits,  when 
friend^ip  warrants  them,  need  no  excuse- 
therefore  I  make  none, 

Mrs.  B.  What  mean  you,  sir?  And  where 
is  yoiir  friend? 

Stake,  Men  may  have  secrets,  madam,  which 
their  best  friends  are  not  admitted  to.  We 
parted  in  the  morning,  not  soon  to  meet  again. 

Mrs,  B,  You  mean  to  leave  us  then -to 
leave  your  country  too?  I  am  no  stranger  to 
your  reasons,  andfpity  your  misfortunes. 

Stake,  Your  pity^  has  undone  you.  Could 
Beverley  do  this?  That  letter  was  a  false  one; 
a  mean  contrivance  to  rob  you  of  you^r  jewels 
—I  Wrote  it  not. 

Mrs.B.  Impossible!  Whence  came  it  then? 
.  Stake,   Wronged  as  I  amy  madam,   I  must 
speak  plainly. 

Mrs,  B,  uo  so,  and  ease  me. — Your  hints 
have  troubled  me.  Reports,  you  say,  are  stirr- 
ing— Reports  of  whom  ?  You  wished  me  not 
to  credit  them. — What,  sir,  are  these  reports? 

Stake,  I  thought  them  slanden  madam;  and 
cautioned  in  -friendship,  lest  irom  ofiicious 
tongues  the  tale  had  reached  you  with  double 
aggravation. 

Mrs,  B,  Proceed,  sir. 

Stake.  It  is  a  debt  due  to  my  fame ;  due  to 
an  injured  wife  too. — We  are  both  injured. 

Mrs,  B.  How  injured  ?  And  who.  has  in- 
jured us? 

Stake,  My  friend — your  husband. 

Mrs,  B,  lOii  would  resent  for  both  then ; 
hut  know,  sir,  my  injuries  are  ray  own,  and 
do  not  need  a  champion. 

Stake,  Be  not  too  hasty,  madam.  I  come 
not  in  resentment,  but  for  acquittance.  Yon 
thought  me  poor;  and  to  the  feigned  distresses 
of  a  friend  gave  up  your  jewels. 

Mrs,  B.  I  gave  them  to  a  husband.    . 

Stake,  Who  gave  them  to  a—* 

Mrs,  B,  What?  Whom  did  he  give  them  to^ 

Stake,  A  mistress. 

Mrs.  B.  No ;  on  my  life  he  did  not. 

Stake,  Himself  ceniessed  it,  with  curses  ol 
her  avarice. 

Mrs.  B,  Fll  not  believe  it — He  has  no  mistress : 
or,  if  he  has,  why  is  it  told  to  me? 

Stake,  To  guard  you  against  insults.  H^ 
told  me,  that,  to  move  you  to  compliance,  fa< 
forged  that  letter,  pretending  I  was  ruineil 
ruined  by  him  too.  The  fraud  succeeded ;  an< 
what  a  trusting  wife  bestowed  in  pity^  w^a 
lavished  on  a  wanton. 

Mrs,  B,  Then  I  am  loet  indeed !  H»  follie 
I  have  borne  vrithont  upbnuding,  and  aarvr  thi 
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approach  of  poverty  witbout  a  tear — My  af- 
fectioiu,  my  strong  aiTections,  supported  me 
tbrough  every  trial. 

Stake,  Be  patient,  madam. 

Mrs,  B,  Patient  1  the  barbarous,  ungrateful 
man!  And  does  he  think  that  the  tenderness 
of  my  heart  is  his  best  security  for  wounding 
it?  Sot  he  shall  find  that  injuries  such  as  these 
can  arm  my  Mreaknessibr  Tengeance  and  redress. 

Stake,  lla!  then  1  may  succeed.  \Aside'\ 
Redress  is  in  your  power. 

Mrs,  B.  What  redress  ?  - 

Stake,  Forgive  me,  madam,  if,  in  my  zeal 
to  serve  you,  I  hazard  your  displeasure.  Think 
of  your  wretched  stat6.  Already  want  sur- 
rounds you  —  Is  if  in  patience  to  bear  that? 
To  see  your  helpless  little  one  robbed  of  his 
birthright  ?  A  sister  too,  with  unavailing  tears, 
lamenting  her  lost  fortune?  No  comfort  left 
TOO,  but  ineffectual  pity  from  the  few,  out- 
ireiefaed  by  insults  from  the  many. 

Mrs.  B.  Am  I  so  lost  a  creature  ? — ^Well, 
jJr,  my  redress? 

Stuhe.  To  be  resolved  is  to  secure  it  The 
marriage  vow  once  violated,  is,  in  the  sight 
of  heaven,  dissolved — Start  not,  but  hear  m%.< 
Tis  now  the  summer  of  your  youth:  time 
bas  not  cropped  the  roses  from  your  cheek, 
tkoogh  sorrow  lonfi^  has  washed  them.  Then 
use  Tour  beauty  wisely,  and,  freed  by  injuries, 
fir  from  the  crueUest  of  men,  for  shelter  with 
t£e  kindest. 

Mrs.B,  And  who  is  he? 

Stake.  A  friend  to  the  unfortunate ;  a  bold 
one  too,  who,  while  the  storm  is  bursting  on 
jour  brow,  and  lightning  flashing  from  your 
CTK,  dares  tell  you  that  he  loves  you. 

'  Mrs.  B.  *  Would  that  these  eyes  had  heaven*s 
own  lightning,  that,  with  a  look,  thus  I  might 
blast  thee!  Am  1  then  fallen  so  loiNr?  Has 
poTcrty  so  humbled  me,  that  I  should  listen 
to  a  bcUish  offer,  ami  sell  my  soul  for  bread  ? 
—Oh,  villain!  villain! — ^But  now  I  know  thee, 
and  thank  thee  for  that  knowledge. 

Stake.  If  you  are  wise,  you  shall  have  cause 
to  thank  me. 

Mrs.  B.  An  injured  husband  too  shall  thank 
Ibee. 

Stake.  Yet  know,  proud  woman,  I  have  a 
bcart  as  stubborn  as  your  own!  as  haughty 
lad  imperious:  and  as  it  loves,  so  can  it  bate. 

Mrs.  B.  Mean,  despicable  villain !  I  scorn 
ik^e,  and  thy  threats.  Was  it  for  this  that 
Beverley  was  false? — that  his  too  credulous 
wife  should,  in  despair  and  vengeance,  give 
tip  her  honour  to  a  wretch?  But  he  uiall 
know  it,  and  vengeance  shall  be  his. 

Stake.  VVhy,  send  him  for  defiance  then — 
Tell  him  I  love  his  wife;  but  that  a  worthless 
bosband  forbids  our  union.  Til  make  a  widow 
of  you,  and  court  you  honourably. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  coward,  coward !  thy  soul  will 
shrink  at  him:  Tet,  in  the  thought  of  what  may 
bappen,  I  feel  a  woman^s  fears. — Keep  thy  own 
secret,  and  be  gone.  \Rings  a  BelL 

•  Enter  Lucy. 

Tour  absence,  sir,  would  please  me. 

Stake,  ril  not  offend  you,  madam. 

[Exit  fPith  Lucy. 

Mrs.  B.  Why  opens  not  the  earth,  to 
swaUovr  tacli  a  monster f  Be  conscience  then 


his  punisher,  tjll  heaven,  in  mercy,   gives,  him 
penitence,  or  dooms  him  in  his  justice.   \Exii, 

ACT  IV. 

ScEN£  I. — Stukely*s  Lodgings. 
Enter  Stukeiy  and  Bates,   meeting. 

BcUes.  Where  have  you  been  ? 

Stake,  Fooling  my  time  away — playing  my 
tricks,  like  a  tame  monkey,  to  entertain  a 
woman.— No  matter  where — I  have  been  vexed 
and  disappointed. — Tell  me  of  Beverley:  how 
bore  he  iiis  last  shock  ? 

Bates.  Like  one  (so  Dawson  says)  whose 
senses  had  been  numbed  with  miser}'.  When 
all  was  lost,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
and  stood  some  time,  with  folded  arms,  stupid 
and  motionless ;  then  snatching  his  swdrd,  that 
hung  against  the  wainscot,  he  sat  him  down, 
and  with  a  look  of  fixed  attention,  drew  fi~ 
gures  on  the  floor.  At  last  he  started  up, 
looked  wild,  and  trembled ;  and,  like  a  woman 
seized  with  her  sex*  fits,  laughed  out  aloud, 
while  the  tears  trickled  down  his  face — so. left 
the  room. 

Stake,  Why,  this  was  madness. 

Bates.  The  madness  of  despair. 

Stake.  We  must  confine  him  then — A  prison  ' 
would   do  well.   [A  knocking  at  the  I)oor^ 
Hark!  that  knocking  may  be  his — Go  that  way 
down.  lExit  Bates]  Who's  there? 

Enter  Lewson. 

Leop.  An  enemy — an  open,  and  avowed  one. 

Stake.  Why  am  I  thus  broke  in  upon  ? 
This  house  is  mine,  sir,  and  should  protect 
me  from  insult  and  ill  manners. 

Letv.  Guilt  has  no  place  of  sanctuary;  wher- 
ever found,  'tis  virtue's  lawful  game.  The 
fox's  hold,  and  tiger^s  den,  are  no  security 
against  the  hunter. 

Stake.  Your  business,  sir? 

Letv.  To  tell  you  that  I  know  you. — Why 
this  confusion?  That  look  of  guilt  and  terror? 
Is  Beverley  awake,  or  has  his  wife  told  talesl* 
The  man  that  dares  like  you,  should  have  a 
soul  to  justify  his  deeds,  and  courage  to  con- 
front accusers:  not,  with  a  cowaras  fear,  to 
shrink  beneath  reproof. 

Stake.  Who  waits  there? 

[Aloud,  and  in  confusion. 

Lew.  By  heaven  he  dies  that  interrupts  us! 
[Shutting  the  Doorl^  You  should  have  weigh- 
ed your  strength,  sir;  and  then,  instead  of 
climbing  to  high  fortune,  the  world  had  marked 
you  for  what  you  are — a  little,  paltry  yillain! 

Stake,  You  think  I  fear  you. 

Letv,  I  know  you  fear  me — This  is  to  prove 
\\.'^[Pulls  him  bjr  the  Sleeve]  You  wanted 
privacy — A  lady's  presence  took  up  your  at- 
tention.—Now  we  are  alone,  sir.— VVby,  what 
a  wretch!  [Flings  him  from  him]  The  vilest 
insect  in  creation  will  turn  when  trampled  on; 
yet  has  this  thing' undone  a  man! — by  cunning 
and  mean  arts  undone  him ! — But  we  have 
found  you,  sir;  traced  you  through  all  your 
labyrinths.  If  you  would  save  yourself,  fall  to 
confession,  no  mercy  will  be  shown  else. 

Stuke.  Krst  prove  me  what  you  think  me; 
till  then^  your  threatenings  are  in  vain— And 
for  this  insult,  vengeance  may  yet  be  mine. 

Xetv.  Infamous  coward!  why,   take  it  now 
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and  not  Beverley,  that  leA  jou — ^I  heard  him 
loud — You  seem  alarmed  too. 

Stuke,  Ay,  and  with  reason — ^We  are  dis- 
covered. 

Bates,  I  feared  as  much,  and  therefore  cau- 
tioned you;  but  you  were  peremptory. 

Stake,  Thus  foqls  talk  ever;  spending  their 
idle  breath  on  what  is  past,  and  trembling  at 
the  future.  We  must  be  active;  Beverley,  at 
worst,  is  but  suspicious ;  but  I^wson*s  genius, 
and  his  liate  to  mc,  will  lay  all  open,  nleans 
must  be  found  to  stop  hira. 

Bates,  What  means? 

Stake,   Dispatch  him — Nay,  start  not — Des- 

f»erate  occasions  call  for  desperate  deeds— We 
ive  but  by  his  death. 

Bates,  xou  cannot  mean  it? 

Stake,  I  do,  by  heaven! 

Bates,  Good  night,  then.  [Going. 

Stake,  Stay — I  must  be  heard,  then  answer- 
ed.— Perhaps  the  motion  was  too  sudden;  and 
human  weakness  starts  at  murder,  though 
strong  necessity  compels  it.  I  have  thought 
long  of  this,  and  my  first  feelings  were  like 
yours;  a  foolish  conscience  awea  me,  which 
soon  I  conquered.  The  man  that  woiud  undo 
me,  nature  cries  out,  undo.  Brutes  know  their 
foes  by  instinct;  and,  where  superior  force  is 

Siven,  they  use  it  for  destruction.  Shall  man 
o  less  ?  Lewson  pnrsues  us  to  our  ruin !  and 
shall  we,  with  tne  means  to  crush  him,  fly 
from  our  hunter,  or  turn  and  tear  him  ?  Tis 
folly  even  to  hesitate* 

baies.  He  has  obliged  me,   and  I  dare  not 

Stuke*  VVhy,  live  to  shame  then — ^to  beggary 
adkl  punishment.  You  would  be  privy  to  the 
deed,  yet  want  the  soul  to  act  it. — Nay  more, 
had  my  designs  been  levelled  at  his  fortune, 
YOU  had  stepped  in  the  foremost — ^Andwhatis 
life  without  its  comforts? — Those  you  would 
rob  him  of,  and  by  a  lingering  death  add 
cruelty  to  murder.  Henceforth,  adieu  to  half- 
made  villains— 'There*»  danger  in  them.  What 
you  have  got  is  yours — keep  it,  and  hide  with 
U — ^1*11  deal  my^  future  bounty  to  those  that 
merit  it 

Bates,  What's  the  reward  ? 

Stake.  Eoual  division  of  our  gaiiis.'  I  swear 
it,  and  will  be  just. 

Bates,  Think  of  the  means  then. 

Stake.  Jle^s  gone  ta  Beverley^s — \^^ait  for 


ihen^[J)raws,  and  Sttekeljr  retires'^  Alas,  I 
pity  thee! — Yet,  that  a  wretch  like  this  should 
overcome  a  Beverley!  It  fills  me  with  aston- 
ishment!— A  wretch,  so  mean  of  soul,  that 
even  desperation  cannot  animate  him  to  look 
upon  an  enemy.  You  should  not  have  thus 
soared,  sir,  unless,  like  others  of  your  black 
profession,  you  had  a  sword  to  keep  the  fools 
m  awe  your  villauy  has  ruined. 

Stake,  Villany!  Twere  best  to  curb  this 
license  of  your  tongue^for  know,  sir,  while 
there  are  laws,  this  outrage  on  my  reputation 
will  not  be  home  with. 

Lew,  Laws!  Dar*st  thou  seek  shelter  from 
the  laws— those  laws  which  .thou  and  thy  in- 
fernal crew  live  in  the  constant  violation  of? 
Talk*st  thou  of  reputation  too,  when,  under 
friendship's  sacred  name,  thou  hast  betrayed^ 
robbed,  and  destroyed? 

Stake,  Ay,  rail  at  faming — ^*tis  a  rich  topic, 
and  affords  noble  declamation. — Go  preach 
against  it  in  the  city — ^youMl  find  a  congrega- 
tion in  every  tavern.  If  they  should  laugh  at 
you,  .fly  to  my  lord,  and  sermoniate  it  there: 
he'll  thank  you,  and  reform. 

Lciv.  And  will  example  sanctify  a  vice?  No, 
wretch ;   tde.  custom  oi  my  lord,  or  of  the  cit 
that  apes  him,  cannot  excuse  a  breach  of  law, 
■or  make  the  ffan^ester's  calling  reputable. 

Stake,  Rail  on,  I  say — But  is  this  zeal  for 
beggared  Beverley?  Is  it  for  him  that  I  am 
treated  thus  ?  No ;  he  and  his  wife  might  both 
have  groaned  in  prison,  had  but  the  sister's 
fortune'  escaped  the  wreck,  to  have  rewarded 
the  disinterested  love  of  honest  Mr.  Lewson. 

Letv,  How  I  detest'  thee  for  the  thought! 
But  thou  ^rt  lost  to  every  human  feeling.  Yet, 
let  me  teU  thee,  and  may  it  wring  thy  heart, 
that,  though  my  friend  is  mined  by  thy 
snares,  thou  hast,  unknowingly,  been  kind  to 
me. 

Stake,  Havel?  It  was,  indeed,  unknowingly. 

Lew,  Thou  hast  assisted  me  in  love — given 
me  the  merit  that  I  wanted ;  since,  but  for 
thee,  my  Charlotte  had  not  known  'twas  her 
dear  self  I  sighed  for,  and  not  her  fortune. 

Stake,  Thank  me,  and  take  her  then. 

Lew,  And,  as  a  brother  to  poor  Beverley, 
I  will  pursue  the  robber  that  has  stripped  him, 
and  snatch  him  from  his  gripe. 

Stake,   Then  know,  imprudent  man,    he  is  ^ 

within   my  gripe;    and  should  my  friendship !  him  'in   the  sfreet — ^'Tis  a  dark  "night,    and  fit 


for  him  be  slandejned  once  again,  the  hand 
thai  has  supplied  him  shall  fall  and  crush  him. 

Lew,  Wny,  now  there's  a  spirit  in  thee! 
This  is,  indeed,  to  be  a  villain !  But  I  shall 
reach  thee  yet — Fly  where  thou  wilt,  my  ven- 
geance shall  pursue  thee — ^And  Beverley  shall 
yet  be  saved — be  saved  from  thee,  thou  mon- 
ster!* nor  owe  his  rescue  to,  his  wife's  dis- 
honour. [Exit, 

Stake,  [Pausing]  Then  ruin  has  enclosed 
me! — Curse  on  my  coward  heart!  I  would 
be  bravely  villainous;  but  'tis  my  nature  to 
shrink  at  danger,  and  he  has  found  me.  Yet 
fear  brings  caution,  and  that  security — More 
mischief  must  be  done  to  hide  the  past — ^Look 
to  yourself  officious  Lewson^  there  may  be 
danger  stirring — How  now,  Bate^? 

Enter  Bates. 


for  mischief— A  dagger  would  be  useful. 

Bates.  He  sleeps  no  jnore. 

Stake,  Consider  the  reward.  When  the 
deed's  done  I  have  other  business  with.  you. 
Send  Dawson  to  me. 

Bates,  Think  it  already  done — and  so,  fare- 
well. ££2:1/. 

Stake,  Why  farewell,  Lewson,  then;  and 
farewell  to  my  fears.  This  night  secures  me 
— I'll  wait  the  event  within.  [Exit, 

Scene  IL — The  Street'-^Stage  darkened. 

Enter  BEVERtXT. 
' Bev,  How  like  an  outcast  do  I  wander! 
Loaded  with  every  curse  that  drives  tlie  soul 
to  desperation!  The  midnight  robber,  as  he 
walks  his  rounds,  ttts^  by  the  glimmering 
lamp,  rtij  frantic  looks,  and  dreads  to  meet 
me.    Wliither  am   I  going?    My  home    lies 


Btstss,  What  is  the  matter?  TwasLcvf son,  there;    all  that  u  dear  on  earth  it  holds  too  ; 
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yd  art  tke  gates  of  deaAli  more  welcome  to 
me— 111  enter  it  do  more — Who  pastes  there? 
Tis  Lewson — He  meets  me  ia  a  gloomy  hour ; 
aod  roemoiy  tells  roe  he  has  been  meddling 
vith  wj  £ime« 

Enier  JLewsok. 

Letp.  Bererlej !  well  met  I  hate  been  busy 
io  yoar  affairs. 

Be9,  So  I  hare  beard,  sir:  and  now  I  must 
tlunk  you  as  I  ought. 

Lew,  To-morrow  I  may  deserre  your  thanks. 
-Late  as  it  is  I  go  to  Bates. — Discoveries  are 
nab'ng  that  an  arcb  yillain  trembles  at ' 

Biif.  DiscoTeries  are  made,  sir,  that  you  shall 
btmUc  at  Where  is  this  boasted  spirit,  this 
ygli  demeanour,  thai  was  to  call  me  to  ac- 
coDBt^  You  say  I  bare  wronged  my  sister— 
how  say  as  much.  But,  first  be  ready  lor 
defence,  as  I  am  for  resentment         [^Dratvs. 

Lew,  What  mean  you?   I  understand  you 

BOL 

Be$,  The  eoward^s  stale  acquittance !  who, 
vies  be  spreads  foul  calumny  abroad,  and 
dreadt  just  Yengeance  on  him,  cries  out, 
"VVbat  mean  you?  I  understand  you  not** 

Lev,  Cowani  and  calumny?  ^Whence  are 
thM  words?  But  I  forgive  and  pity  you. 

BeQ,  Your  pity'  bad  been  kinder  to  my  fame: 
Bil  yon  iiave  traduced  it>^told  a  vile  story  to 
iW  public  ear,  that  I  have  wronged  my  sister. 

U9,  Tis  false!  Show  me  the  man  tl^  dares 
acQue  me. 

Be§,  I  thought  you  brave,  and  of  a  soul 
siperior  to  low  malice;  but  I  have  found  you, 
aw  will  have  vengeance.  This  is  no  place 
^argument 

Lew,  Nor  shall  it  be  for  violence. — Impni- 
^roao !  who  io  revenge  for  fancied  injuries, 
voald  pierce  the  heart  that  loves  him;  But 
^oeit  JrieDciship  acts  from  itself,  unmoved  by 
i^der  or  ingratitude:  the  life  you  thirst  for 
^  be  employed   to  serve  you. — You  know 

Be  QOt 

BcQ,  Yes;  for  the  slanderer  of  my  fame — , 
*i>o,  under  show  of  friendship,  arraigns  me 
^iojosttce;  bussing  in  every  ear.  foul  breach 
«f  trust,  and  family  dishonour. 

Lew,  Have  1  done  this?  Who  told  you  so? 

Be%f.  The  world — Tis  talked  of  tstrj  where. 
''It  olcated  yon  to  add  threats  too — You  were 
t*  cah  roe  to  account — Why,  do  it  now  then ; 
I  sbottld  he  proud  of  such  an  arbiter. 

l^w.  Put  up  your  sword,  and  know  me 
^**ler.  1  never  mjured  you.  The  base  sug- 
Sfition  comes  from  Stuikely:  I  see  him  and 
»  aims. 

Bw,  What  aims?  Fll  not  c<Hiceal  it— 'twas 
«>4«ly  that  accused  you. 

Lew.  To  rid  him  of  an  enemy — Perhaps  of 
^»— He  fears  discovery,  and  frames  a  tale  of 
^^^diood,  to  ground  revenge  and  murder  on. 

Bev,  I  must  have  proof  of  this. 

Uw,  Wait  till  to-morrow  then. 

Btp,  I  will. 

ie^  Good  nirht^^I  go  to  serve  you — Forget 
*ain  past,  as  I  do;  and  cheer  your  family 
•!•  smileB — ^To-morrow  may  confirm  them, 
m'  itdbe  aU  happy.  {Ea:it, 

Bev,  [FoiMM^j  How  vile  and  how  absurd 
u  mao!  fib  <|iMted  honour  is  but  another 
>»««  for  piMiy  itrUcb  easier  bears  the  con- 


sciousness of  guilt,  than  the  world's  just  re- 
proofs !  But  'tis  the  fashion  of  the  times;  and 
in  defence  of  falsehood  and  false  honour,  men 
die  martyrs.  1  knew  not  that  my  nature  was 
so  bad.  \jSt€uuU  musing. 

Enter  Bates  o/iJ  Jaevis. 

Jar,  This  way  the  noise  was ;  and  yondfer's 
my  poor  master. 

Bates.  I  heard  him  at  high  words  with 
Lewsoo. — 

Jar.  I  heard  him  too.    Misfortunes  vex  him. 

Bates,  Go  to  him,  and  lead  him  home. — 
ril  not  be  seen  by  him.  lExiL 

Bev,  IStartinff]  What  fellow's  that?  T[*y<re- 
ing  Jartfisl  Art  thou  a  murderer,  friend? 
Come,  lead  the  way — I  have  a  hand  as  mis- 
chievous as  thine;  a  heart  as  desperate  too — 
Jarvis!  to  bed,  old  maki— the  cold  will  chill 
tbee. 

Jar,  Why  arc  you  wandering  at  this  late 
bour?  Ybur  sword  drawn  too?  For  beaven's 
sake  sheath  it,  sir — the  sight  distracts  me. 

Betf,  W^hosc  voice  was  that?         [}f^ildfy. 

Jar,  Twas  mine,  sir:  Let  me  entreat  you 
to  give  the  sword  to  me. 

£ev,'  Ay,  take  it — quickly  take  it — Perhaps 
I  am  not  so  cursed,  but  heaven  may  have 
sent  thee  at  this  moment  to  snatch  me  from 
perdition. 

Jar:  Then  I  am  blessed.- 

Bev,  Continue  so,  and  leave  me — my  sor* 
rows  are  contagious.  No  one  is  blessed  that's 
near  me.  * 

Jar,  1  came  to  seek  you,  sir. 

Mep,  And  now  thou  hast  found  me,  leave 
me, — My  thoughts  are  wild,  and  will  not  be 
disturbed. 

Jar,  Such  thoughts  are  best  disturbed. 

Betf,  Who  sent  thee  hither? 

Jar.  My  weeping  mistress*. — AJas,  sir,  forget 
your  grieJs,  and  let  me  lead  you  to  her!  The 
streets  are  dangerous. 

Bev,  Be  wise,  and  leave  me  tl^cn.  The 
night's  black  horrors  are  suited  to  my  thoughts 
—  These  stones  shall  be  my  resting-place. 
[Tfwows  himself  on  the  Ground]  Here  shall 
my  soul  brood  o'er  its  miseries;  till,  with  the 
fiends  of  hell  and  guilty  of  the  earth,  I  start 
and  tremble  at  the  morning's  light 

Jar.  Let  patience,  not  despair,  possess  you 
— Rise,  1  beseech  you — There's  not  a  moment 
of  your  absence  that  my  poor  mistress  does 
not  mourn  for. 

Betf,  Have  I  undone  her,  and  is  she  still  so 
kind  ?  [^Starling  up]  It  is  too  much — My  brain 
can't  hold  it — Ob,  Jarvis,   how   desperate   is 
that  wretch's  state,  which  only  death  or  mad-  . 
ness  can  relieve! 

Jar,  Appease  his  mind,  good  heavenv  and 
^ive  him  resignation!  Alas,  sir,  could  beings 
in  the  other  world  perceive  the  events  of  this, 
how  would  your  parents'  blessed  spirits  grieve 
for  you,  even  in  heaven ! — Let  me  conjure  yoi!^  - 
by  their  honoured  memories — by  the  sweet  in- 
nocence' of  your  yet  helpless  child,  and  by 
the  ceaseless  sorrows  of  my  poor  mistress,  to 
rouse  your  manhood  and  struggle  with  these 
griefs ! 

Bep.  Thou  virtuous,  good,  old  man!  Thy 
tears  and  thy  entreaties  have  reached  my  heart, 
through  all  its  miseries. 
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JtMT,  Be  but  resigned,  sir,  and  happiness 
may  yet  be  yours.  Hark!  I  hear  voices  — 
CoYne  this  way:  we  may  reach  home  unnoticed. 
Bev,  Unnoticed  didst  thou  say?  Alas!  I  dread 
no  looks  but  of  those  wretches  I  have  made 
at  home.  Oh,  had  I  listened  to  thy  honest 
warnings,  no  earthly  blessing  had  been  want- 
ing to  me;  but  I  have  warred  against  the  power 
that  hiest  me,  and  now  am  sentenced  to  the 
•hell  I  merit.  •  \KxeunL 

Scene  III.-^Stukely*8  Lodgings, 

Enter  Stukblt  and  Dawson. 

Siuke.  Come  hither,  Dawson ;  my  limbs  are 
on  the  rack,  and  my  soul  shivers  in  me,  till 
this  night's  business  oe  complete. — TeU  me  thy 
thoughts;  is  Bates  determined,  or  does  he  waver? 

Davp,  At  first  he  seemed  irresolute! — wished 
the  employment  bad  been  mine ;  and  multered 
curses  on  bis  coward  hand,  that  trembled  at 
the  deed. 

Stuke,  And  did  he  leave  you  so?  ' 

Daw,  No;  we  walked  together,  and,  shel- 
tered by  the  darkness,  saw  Beverley  ana  Lew- 
son  in  warm  debate;  but  <soon  tbey  cooled, 
'and  then  I  lefl  them  to  hasten  hither;  but  not 
till  Hwas  resolved  Lewson  should  die. 

Stake,  Thy  words  have  given  me  life. — 
That  quarrel  too  was  fortunate ;  for,  if  my  hopes 
deceive  me  not,  it  promises  a  grave  to  Beverley. 

Daw,  You  misconceive  me — Lewson  and  he 
were  friends. 

Stuke,  But  my  prolific  brain  shall  make  them 
enemies.  If  Lewson  falls  he  falls  by  Beverley 
^-Ask  me  no  question,  but  do  as  I  direct. 
This  writ  [Takes  out  a  Pocket-ifook^  for  some 
days  past  1  have  treasured  here,  till  a  conve- 
nient time  called  for  its  use — That  time  is  come; 
take  it,  and  give  it  to  an  officer — It  must  be 
served  this  instant  [Gitfes  a  Paper, 

Dave,  On  Beverley? 

Stuke,  Look  at  it — ^It  is  for  the  sums  that 
I  have  lent  him. 

Daw,  Must  he  to  prison  then? 

Stuke,    I  a(sk  obedience,   not  replies.    This 

robable 
lis  door. 


night  a  gaol  must  be  his  lodging.  *Tis  pi 
he  s  not  cone  home  vet — ^VVait  at  hi 


gone 
and  see  it  executed. 


Daw,  Upon  a  beggar! — He  has  no  means 
of  payment 

Stuke,  Dull  and  insensible ! — If  Lewson  dies, 
who  was  it  killed  him  ?  Why,  he  that  was 
seen  quarrelling  with  him:  and  I,  that  knew 
of  Beverley^s  intents,  arrested  him  in  friendship 
— A  little  late,  perhaps;  but  *twas  a  virtuous 
act,  and  men  will  thank  me  for  it  Now,  sir, 
you  understand  me? 

Daw,  Most  perfectly;  and  will  about  it 
Stuke,  Haste,  then ;  and  when  Wi  done,  come 
back  and  tell  me. 

Daw,  Till  then,  farewell.  \Exit. 

Stuke,  Now  tell  thy  tale,  fond  wife!  And, 
lewson,  if  again  thou  canst  insult  me! 

Not  avarice  now,  but  vengeance,  fires  my 

breast; 
And  one  short  hour  must  make  me  cursM 
or  blessM.  {Exit, 

ACT  V. 

ScenbL—Stukkly^s  Lodgings^ 

Enter  Stucelt,  Bates,  and  Dawson, 
Bates*   Poor   Lewson !  —  But  I    told  you 


[Act  V. 

enough  last  night  Tfae  thought  of  him  is  hor- 
rible to  me. 

Stuke,  In  the  street  did  you  say?  and  no 
one  near  him. 

Bates,  By  his  own  door;  he  was  leading 
me  to  his  house.  I  pretended  business  witn 
him,  and  stahbed  him  to  the  heart,  while  he 
was  reaching  at  the  bell. 

Stuke,  And  did  be  fall  so  suddenly? 

Bates,  The  repetition  pleases  you,  I  see — 
I  told  you  he  fell  >vilhout  a  groan. 

Stuke,  What  heard  you  of  him  this  morning? 

Bates,  That  the  watch  found  him  in  their 
rounds,  and  alarmed  the  servants.  I  mingled 
with  the  crowd'  just  now,  and  saw  him  aead 
in  his  own  house. — The  sight  terrified  me. 

Stuke,  Away  with  terrors,  till  bis  ghost  rise 
and  accuse  us.  We  have  no  living  enemy  to 
fear  unless  \is  Beverley ;  and  him  we  have 
lodged  safe  in  prison. 

Bales,  Must  he  be  murdered  too? 

Stuke,  No;  I  have  a  scheme  to  make  the 
law  his  murderer.  At  what  hour  did  Lewson  fall  ? 

Bates,  The  dock  struck  twelve  as  I  turned 
to  leave  him — ^*Twas  a  melancholy  bell,  I  thought, 
ringinff  for  bis  death. 

Stuke,  The  time  was  lucky  for  us — ^Beverley 
was  arrested  at  one,  you  say  ?     \To  Dawson, 

Daw,  Exactly. 

Stuke.  Good.  We'll  talk  of  this  presently. 
The  women  were  with  him,  I  think  r 

Daw,  And  old  Jarvis.  I  would  have  told 
you  of  them  last  night,  but  your  thoughts  "were 
too  busy. — Tis  well  you  have  a  heart  of  stone; 
the  tale  would  melt  it  else. 

Stuke,  Out  with  it  then. 

Daw,  I  traced  him  to  his  lodgings;  and 
pretending  pity  for  his  misfortunes,  Kept  the 
door  open  while  the  officers  seixed  him.  HTwas 
a  damned  deed!  —  but  no  matter — I  followed 
my  instructions. 

Stuke,  And  what  said  be? 

Daw,  He  upbraided  me  with  treacher}*,  call- 
ed you  a  villain,  acknowledged  the  sums  you 
had  lent  him,  and  submitted  to  bis  fortune. 

Stuke,  And  the  women — 

Daw.  For  a  few  minutes  astonishment  kept 
them  silent.  They  looked  wildly  at  one  an> 
other,  while  the  tears  streamed  down  tlieir 
cheeks.  But  rage  and  fury  soon  gave  iheni 
words;  and  then,  in  the  very  bitterness  of 
despair,  they  cursed  me,  and 'the  monster  that 
had  employed  me. 

Stuke,  And  you  bore  it  with  philosopby? 

Daw,  Till  the  scene  changea,  and  then  I 
melted.  I  ordered  the  officers  to  take  a'vray 
their  prisoner.  The  women  shrieked,  and  would 
have  ibllowed  him ;  but  we  forbade  them.  'T^vas 
then  they  fell  upon  their  knees,  the  wife  faint- 
ed,  the  sister  raving,  and  both,  with  all  the 
eloquence  of  misery,  endeavouring  to  soften 
us.  I  never  felt  compassion  till  that  moment ; 
and,  had  the  officers  been  moved  like  me,  'we 
had  lefl  the  business  undone,  and  fled  with 
curses  on  ourselves.  But  their  hearts  were 
steeled  by  custom.  The  sighs  of  beauty,  and 
the  pangs  of  affection,  were  beneath  their  pity. 
They  tore  him  from  their  arms,  and  looked 
him  in  prison,  with  only  Jarvis  to  comfort  bim. 

Stuke,  There  let  him  lie,  till  we  have  further 
business  with  him — But  bow  to  proceed  'will 
require  time  and  thought — Come  along  with 
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me;  llie  room  inritliin  is  fitted  for  priracy — 
But  no  corapassioiiy  sir.  [To  Datpsonl — ^We 
want  leisure  for*t — Tbis  way.  [Exeunt 

Scene  II. — Beverley*s  Lodgings. 

Enter  Mrs.  Beverley  and  Charlotte. 

Mrs.  B,  No  news  of  Lewson  yet  ? 

Char.  None.  He  went  out  early,  and  knows 
Dot  what  has  happened. 

Mrs.  B.  The  clock  strikes  eight— FU  wait  no 
loDger.  Oh,  what  a  night  was  last  night!  I 
would  not  pass  another  such  to  purchase  worlds 
by  it — My  poor  Bererley  too!  VVhat  must  he 
Lave  felt r— The  very  thought  distracts  roe!  — 
To  bare  him  torn  at  midnight  from  me !  A 
loatlisome  prison  his  habitation !  A  cold,  damp 
room  his  lodging!  The  bleak  winds,  perhaps, 
blowing  upon  his  pillow !  No  fond  wife  to  lull 
bim  to  bis  rest !  and  no  reflections  but  to 
wound  and  tear  him! — ^Tis  too  horrible! — I 
wanted  ioTe  for  him,  or  they  had  not  forced 
bim  from  me.^They  should' have  parted  soul 
and  body  first — ^I  was  too  tame. 

Char,  You  must  not  talk  so.-— All  that  we 
could  we  did;  and  Jarvis  did  the  rest — The 
£uthful  creature  will  give  him  comfort.  See 
wbere  be  comes!  His  looks  are  cheerful  too! 

"Enter  Jar  vis. 

Mrs.  B.  Are  tears  then  cheerful !  Alas,  be 
weeps!  Speak  to  him,  Charlotte. 

Char.  How  does  your  master,  Janris? 

Jar.  I  am  old  and  foolish,  madam;  and 
tears  will  come  before  my  words — But  don't 
rott  weep;  [Jo  Mrs*  Beperlejr]  I  have  a  tale 
of  joy  for  you. 

Mrs.  B.  Say  but  he's  well,  and  I  have  joy 
enoogh. 

Jar.  All  shall  be  well — >I  have  news  for  him, 
ibat  will  make  bis  poor  heart  bound  again — 
Tk  upon  old  age!  —  How  childish  it  makes 
me! — 1  have  a  tale  of  joy  for  you^  and  mj 
tears  drown  it. 

Mrs.  B.  What  is  it,  Jarvis? 

Jar.  Your  uncle,  madam,  died  yesterday. 

Mrs.  B.  My  uncle! — Oh,  heavens! 

Char.  How  heard  you  of  bis  death? 

Jar.  His  steward  came  express,  madam — I 
net  bim  in  the  street,  inquiring  for  your  lodg- 
ings—I  should  not  rejoice,  perhaps — but  he  was 
old,  and  my  poor  master  a  prisoner — Now  he 
tball  live  again—  Ob,  His  a  i>rave  fortune !  and 
Was  death  to  me  to  see'  him  a  i  prisoner. 

Char.  How  did  he  pass  the  night,  Jarvis? 

Jar.  Like  a  man  dreaming  of  death  and 
borrors — When  they  led  him  to  his  cell,  he 
flung  hiniself  upon  a  wretched  bed,  and  lay 
ypeechless  till  day-break.  I  spoke  to  bim,  but 
he  would  not  hear  me ;  and  when  I  persisted, 
be  raised  his  band  at  me,  and  knit  ois  brow 
so— I  thought  he  would  have  struck  me.  I 
bid  him  be  of  comfort — Be  gone,  old  wretch, 
says  he — My  wife!  my  child  f  my  sister!  1  have 
nadone  them  all,  and;  will  know  no  comfort ! 
Then,  felling  upon  bis  knees,  he  imprecated 
corses  upon  himself. 

Mrs.  B.  This  i^  too  horrible !  But  we  have 
staid  too  long.  Let  us  baste  to  contort  him, 
or  die  with  him.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IIL — A  Prison. 

Betealet  is  discovered  sitting, 
^  Bev.  Why  there's  an  end  then ;  I  have  judged 


deliberately,  and  the  result  is  death!  How  the 
self-mtirderer^s  account  may  stand  I  know  not. 
But  this  I  know — the  load  of  hateful  life  op- 
presses roe  too  much — The  horrors  of  my  soul 
are  more  than  I  can  bear — [Offers  to  kneel."] 
Father  of  mercy  ! — I  cannot  pray — Despair  has 
laid  his  iron  hand  upon  me,  and  sealed  me 
for  perdition  —  Conscience!  conscience!  thy 
clamours  are  too  loud! — Here's  that  shall  si- 
lence thee.  [Takes  a  Phial  out  of  his  Pocket, 
and  looks  at  it]  Thou  art  most  friendly  to 
the  miserable.  Come  then,  thou  cordial  for 
sick  minds — Come  to  my  heart.  [Brinks]  Oh, 
that  the  grave  would  bury  memory  as  well  as 
body !  For  if  the  soul  sees  and  feels  the  suf- 
ferings of  those  dear  ones  it  leaves  behind, 
the  Everlasting  has  no  vengeance  to  torment 
it  deeper<*>ril  think  no  more  on't — Heflection 
comes  too  late — Once  there  was  a  time  for't 
— ^but  now  'tis  past. — Who's  there? 

Enter  JaryiS. 

Jar.  One  that  hoped  to  see  you  with  better 
looks — Why  do  you  turn  so  from  me  ?  I  have 
brought  comfort  with  me.  And  see  who  comes 
to  give  it  welcome! 

Bet^.  My  wife  and  sister!  Why  'tis  but  one 
pang  more  then,  and  farewell,  world !     [Aside. 

Enter  Mrs.  Beverley  and  Charlotte* 

Mrs.  B.  Where  is  be?  [Runs  and  ewi- 
braces  him]  Oh,  I  have  him!  I  have  him! 
And  now  they  shall  never  part  us  more — I 
have  news,  love,  to  make  you  happy  for  ever 
— Alas,  he  hears  us  not!— nSpeak  to  me,  love. 
I  have  no  heart  to.  see  you  thus. 

Bev.  This  is  a  sad  place ! 

Mrs.  B.  We  come  to  take  you  from  it — 
to  tell  you  the  world  goes  well  again  — that 
Providence  has  seen  our  sorrows,  and  sent  the 
means  to  help  them — Your  uncle  died  yesterday. 

Betf.  My  uncle!— No,  do  not  say  sol— Oh, 
I  am  sick  at  heart! 

Mrs.  B.  Indeed! — I  meant  to  .bring  you 
comfort.  I 

Betf.  Tell  me  he  lives  then — If  you  would 
bring  me  comfort,  tell  me  he  lives ! 

Mrs.  B.  And  if  I  did — I' have  no  power  to 
raise  the  dead — He  died  yesterday. 

Bev,  And  I  am  heir  to  bim? 

Jar,  To  hi9  whole  estate,  sir — ^But  bear  it 
patiently— pray  bear  it  natiently. 

Beu.  Well,  yveU^  [Pausing]  Why  fame 
says  I  am  rich  then? 

Mrs.  B,  And  truly  so— Why  do  you  look 
so  wildly  ? 

Bev.  Do  I?  The  news  was  unexpected.  But 
has  he  left  me  all? 

Jar.  All,  all,  sir  —  He  could  not  leave  it 
from    you. 

Bev.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Mrs.  B,  Why  are  you  disturbed  so  ? 

Bev.  Has  death  no  terrofs  in  it? 

Jlfr^.  B.  Not  an  old  man's  death.  Yet,  if 
it  troubles  you,  I  v/ish  him  living. 

Bev,  And  I,  with  all  my  heart.  For  I  have 
a  tale  to  tell  that  shall  turn  you  into  stone;  or, 
if  the  power  of  speech  remain,  you  shall  .kneel 
down  and  curse  me. 

Mrs.  B.  Alas!  and  why  are  we  to  curse 
you? — ril  bless  you  for  ever. 

Bev.  No;  I  have  deserved  no  blessings.  The 
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world  holds  nol  such  another  wretch.  All  this 
large  fortune,  this  second  bounty  of  heayen, 
that  might  have  healed  our  sorrows,  and  sa- 
tisfied our  utmost  hopes,  in  a  cursed  hour  I 
sold  last  night. 

JIfrs.  /?.  Impossible ! 

Hev,  That  devil,  Stulcely,  with  all  hell  to  aid 
him,  tempted  me  to  the  deed.  To  pay  false 
debts  of  honour,  and  to  redeem  past  errors, 
1  sold  the  reversion — Sold  it  for  a  scanty  sum, 
and  lost  it  among  villains. 

Char.  Why,  farewell  all  then! 

Bep,  Liberty  and  life — Come^  .kneel  and 
curse  me. 

Mrs  B.  Then  hear  me,  heaven !  \Kneels\ 
Look  down  with  mercy  on  his  sorrows!  Give 
softness  to  his  looks,  and  quiet  to  his  heart! 
Take  from  his  memory  -the  sense  of  what  is 
past,  and  cure  him  of  despair!  On  me,  on  me, 
if  misery  must  be  the  lot  of  either,  multiply 
misfortunes!  FIl  bear  them  patiently,  so  he  is 
happy!  These  hands  shall  toil  for  his  support! 
These  eyes  be  lifted  up  for  hourly  blessings 
on  him  I  And  every  duty  of  a  fond  and  faith- 
ful wife  be  doubly  done,  to  cheer  and  conffoft 
him  ! — So  hear  me! — So  reward  me!  {Rises. 

JBetf,^  I  would  kneel  too,  but  that  offended 
heaven  would  turn  my  prayers  into  curses. 
For  I  have  done  a  deed  to  make  life  horrible 
to  you — 

Mrs  B.  What  deed  ? 

Jar,  Ask  him  no  questions,  madam — This 
last  misfortnne  has  hurt  his  brain.  A  little 
time  will  give  him  patience. 

Enter  Stukkiv. 

Bev.  Why  is  this  villain  here! 

Siuke,  To  give  you  liberty  and  safety.  There, 
madam,  is  bis  discbarge.  \Giving  a  Paper  to 
Mrs,  Beverley^  The  arrest  last  kiigbt  was 
meant  in  friendship,  but  came  too  late. 

Char,  What  mean  you,  sir? 

Stake,  The  arrest  was  too  late,  I  say;  I 
would  have  kept  his  hands  from  blood,  but 
was  too  late. 

Mrs,  B,  His  bands  from  blood !— whose  blood  ? 

Stake,  From  Lewson^s  blood. 

Char,  No,  villain!  Yet^  what  of,  Lewson? 
Speak  quickly. 

Stake,  You  are  ignorant  then!  I  thought  I 
heard  the  murderer  at  confession. 

Char,  What  murderer? — And  who  is  mur- 
dered ?  Not  Lcwson  ?—S^y  he  lives,  and  FIl 
kneel  and  worship  you. 


Stake.   In  pity,   so  I  would;   but  that  the 

of  all   cry  murder.      I  came  in  pity, 

not  in  malice,  to  save  the  brother,  not  kill  the 


tongues 


sister.     Your  Lewson^s  dead. 
Char,  Ob,  horrible! 

Bev.  Silence,  I  charge  you — Proceed^  sir 
Stake,   No;    justice  may  stop  the  talc — and 

there^s  an  evidence. 

Enter  Bates. 

Bates*  The  news,  I  see,  has  reached  you. 
But  take  comfort,  madam.  [To  Charlotte'^ 
Therc^s  one  without  inquiring  for  you. — Go 
to  him,  and  lose  no  time. 

Char'.  O  misery!  misery!  \Exit, 

Mrs,  B.  F*ollow  her,  Jarvis.  If  it  be  true 
that  Lewson*s  dead,  her  grief  may  kill  her. 

Bates.  Jarvis  must  stay  here,  madam.  I 
have  some  qaettions  for  him. 


Stake.  Rather  let*  him  fly.  His  evidence 
may  crush  his  master. 

Beo.  Why  ay ;  this  looks  like  qianagement. 

Baies,  He  found  you  quarrellingjMrith  Lewson 
in  the  streets  last  night.  ^o  Beverley. 

Mrs.  B.  No;  I  am  sure  he  did  not 

Jar.  Or  if  I  did- 

Mrs.  B»  *Tis  false,  old  man^-They  had  no 
quarrel;  there  was  no  cause  for  quarrel. 

Beo.  Let  him  proceed,  I  say — Oh !  I  am 
sick!  sick! — Reach  a  chair.       \He  sits  4own. 

'Mrs.B.  If  Lewson*s  dead,  you  killed  him  not. 

Enter  Dawson. 

Stake.  Who  sent  for  Dawson? 
Bates.  *Twas  I — W^e  have   a   witness  too 
you  little  think  of— without  there! 
Stake,  What  witness? 
Bates.  A  right  one.    Look  at  him. 

Enter  Lewson  and  Charlotte. 

Stake.  Lewson!  O  villains!  villaiDs! 

[Jo  Bates  and  Dawson. 

Mrs*  B.  Risen  from  the  dead!  Why,  this 
is  unexpected  happiness! 

Char,  Or  is  it  his  ghost?  [To  Stakely"]  That 
sight  would  please  you,  sir. 

Jar.  What  riddle's  this  ? 

Bep.  Be  quick  and  tell  it — My  minutes  are 
but  few. 

Mrs.B,  Alas!  Why  so?  You  shall  live loDg 
and  happily.  « 

Lear,  VVhile  shame  and  punishment  shall 
rarJc  that  viper!  [Pointing  to  Stukeljr']  The 
tale  is  short — I  was  too  busy  in  his  secrets, 
and  therefore  doomed  to  die.  Bates,  to  pre- 
vent the  murder,  undertook  it — I  kept  aloof  lo 
give  it  credit — 

Char.  And  gave  me  pangs  unutterable. 

JLetPi  I  felt  them  all,  and  would  have  told 
you — But  vengeance  wanted  ripening.  The 
villain's  scheme  was  but  half  executed.  The 
arrest  by  Dawson  followed  the  supposed  murder 
— And  now,  depending  on  his  once  wicked  as- 
sociates, he  comes  to  lix  the  guilt  on  Beverley. 

Bates,  Dawson  and  I  are  witnesses  of  this. 

Letio.  And  of  a  thousand  frauds.  His  for- 
tune ruined  by  sharpers  and  false  dice;  and 
Stukely  sole  contriver  and  possessor  of  all. 

JDatv.  Had  he  but  stopped  op  tliis  side  murder, 
we  had  been  villams  ^till. 

Letv,  How  does  my  ifri end?     [To  Beverley, 

Bev.  Why,  well.     Who's  he  that  asks^  roc  ? 

Mrs.  B,  Tis  Lewson,  love — VVhy  do  you 
look  so  at  bim? 

Bev.  They  told  me  he  was  murdered. 

[Mildly 

Mrs.  B.  Ay ;  but  he  lives  to  save  us. 

Bev.  Lend  me  your  hind^The  room  turns 
round. 

Lew.  This  villain  here  disturbs  him.  Remove 
him  from  his  sight^-And,  for  your  lives,  see 
that  you  guard  him.  [Stukely  is  taken  off  by 
Dawson  and  Bates']  How  is  it,  sir? 

Bev,  'Tis  here — and  here.  [Pointing  to  his 
Head  and  Heart]  And  now  it  tears  me. 

Mrs.  B.  You  feel  convulsed  too— 'What  is't 
disturbs  you? 

Bev.  A  furnace  rages  in  this  heart — Down, 
restless  flames!  [Laying  his  Hand  on  his 
Heart']  Down  to  your  native  hell— There  you 
shall  rack  me^^Oh!  for  a  pause  from  pain!;- 
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Where's  my  wife?— Can  you  forgiye  me,  lote? 

Mrs,  B.  Alas!  for  what? 

Be%f,  For  meanly  dying^. 

Mrs.  B*  No— do  not  say  it. 

Bev.  As  truly  as  my  soul  must  answer  it — 
Had  Jarvis  staid  this  morning  all  bad  been 
well.  But,  pressed  by  shame — pent  in  a  prison 
^tormented  wilb  my  pangs  for  you — driven 
to  despair  and  madness — 1  took  the  advantage 
of  his  absence,  corrupted  the  poor  wretch  be 
left  to  guard  me^  and — swallowed  poison. 

Lew.  Ob,  fatal  deed! 

Char.  Dreadful  and  cruel! 

Bev.  Ay,  most  accursed — And  now  I  go  to 
my  account.       Bend   me,  and  let   me   uieel. 

Skneeis^  Fll  pray  for  you  too.  Tfaou  power 
lal  roadestme,  bear  me!  If  for.  a  life  of  irailty, 
and  this  too  basty  deed  of  death,  thy  justice 
dooms  me,  bere  I  acquit  the  s'entence ;  but  if, 
enthroned  in  mercy  wb«re  thou  sitlest,  thy 
pity  has  bebeld  me,  send  me  a  gleam  of  bope, 
that  in  these  last  and  bitter  moments  my  soul 
may  taste  of  comfort !  and  'for  these  mourners 
kere,  oh!  let  their  liTes  be  peaceful,  and  their 
deaths  happy! 

\Thej  lift  him  to  the  Chair. 


Mrs,B.  Restore  him,  heaven!  Ob,  save  him! 
save  him!  or  let  me  die  too. 

Bev.  No;  live,  I  charge  you. — We  have  a 
little  one. — ^Though  I  have  left  him,  you  will 
not  leave  him* — To  Lewson*s  kindness  I  be- 
queath him. — Is  not  this  Charlotte  ? — ^We  have 
lived  in  love,  though  I  have  wronged  you. — 
Can  you  forgive  me,  Charlotte  r 

Char.  Forgive  you!   Oh,  my  poor  brother! 

Beo.  Oh!  for  a  few  short  moments  to  tell 
you  how  my  heart  bleeds  for  you — ^That  even 
now,  thus  dying  as  I  am,  dubious  and  fearful 
of  hereafter^  my  bosom^pang  is  for  your' mis- 
eries! Support  her,  heaven! — And  now  I  go — 
Ob,  mercy  !  mercy !  {Dies. 

X^(¥'..Uow  is  it,  madam? 

Char.  Her  grief  is  speechless. 

Leiv.  Remove  her  from  this  sight — lead  and 
support  her — Some  ministering  angel  bring  her 
peace!  [Charlotte  leads  her  of/\  And  thou, 
poor,  breathless  corpse,  may  thy  departed  soul 
nave  found  the  rest  it  prayed  for!  Save  but 
one  error,  and  this  last  fatal  deed,  thy  life  was 
lovely.  Let  frailer  minds  take  warning;  and 
from  example  learn,  that  want  of  prudence  is 
want  of  virtue.  \ExiL 


THOMAS  OTWAY, 

Was  sot  more  rcmftrluill*  for  mortiig  the  tender  pMsioni,  tbaa  for  ibo  Terietj  of  forlnae  fo  wliach  b«  Inmtelf 
VM  mbjccted.  He  wu  the  sea  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Unmphrcj  Otway,  rector  of  Wolbeding,  in  Sussex,  and  was  born  at 
Tr^toa  in  that  cnanlj,  the  5d  of  March  in  the  year  i65f.  He  received  bia  education  at  Wickeham  school,  near 
Wiochratcr,  and  becane  a  camnMner  of  Christ  Churchy  in  Oxford,  in  1669.  lint  on  his  quilling  the  nniversilT,  in 
i<i?4.  and  coming  to  London*  he  turned  player.  Hia  sacccaa  as  an  actor  waa  but  indifferantf  having  made  only  one 
lUcapt  in  Mra.  Be|^n's  tragedy  of  TAa  Forc'd  Affwriagu  ;  or,  Jtaloiu  Bridegroom;  he  waa  more  valued  for  llie  spright- 
Uru  of  hia  conversation  and  the  acnleness  of  hia  wit*  which  gained  him  the  friendcbip  of  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  who 
prwnred  him  a  cernct'f,  commiuion  in  the  troops  whicb  Ihcn  served  in  Flanders.  At  his  return  from  Flandera  be  gave 
^  kit  commisaion  and  bed  racoiirae  to  writing  for  the  stage ;  and  now  it  waa  that  he  found  out  the  unly  empioy- 
KCBt  that  natare  seems  to  have  fitted  him  lor.  In  comedy  he  has  been  deemed  to  licrnlioua;  which,  however^  waa 
£9  fr«at  obieciion  to  thoae  who  lived  in  the  profligate  daya  of  Charlea  11.  But  in  tragedy  few  of  our  English  poets 
nrr  e^oalled  him  ;  and  perhapa  none  ever  excelled  him  in  touching  the  passiona,  particularly  that  of  love.  There  ia 
fmeralJy  aomelhing  familiar  ai}d  domestie  ia  the  fable  of  hia  tragedy,  and  there  ia  amaiiag  energy  in  his  expreasion 
Iki  iboagh  Utway  pnaaeased,  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  the  rare  talent  of  writing  to  the  heart,  yei  he  waa  not  very  fa- 
v^'arablj  regarded  by  aome  of  hia  contemporary  peela;  nor  waa  he  always  successful  in  his  dramatic  cumpoailions.  Af- 
t*r  cxpcricaving  many  reverses  of  fortune^  in  regard  to  his  eircumatancca,  but  generally  ehanjing  for  the  worse,  he  at 
btt  dird  wretchedly  io  a  bouse,  known  by  the  sign  of  a  Bull,  on  Tower  Hili,  April  i4,  IMS.  whither  be  had  retired 
t«  avoid  the  pressure  of  his  creditors.  Some  have  said,  that  downright  hunger  compelling  him  to  fall  too  eagerly  upon 
1  piece  of  bread,  of  which  he  had  been  some  time  in  want,  tlie  firat  mouthful  choked  him,  and  inatantlf  put  a  period 
's  bn  d«ys. 


VENICE  PRESERVED. 

AerSB  at  the  Dnke'a  Theatre,  1^81.  Thia  interealing  tragedy  ia  borrowed,  with  reepect  to  the  plan  of  II  at  leoat, 
'"«  a  little  bo«»k  that  relatca  the  circumstances  of  the  Spanish  conspiracy  at  Venice,  i.  e.  the  Abbi  de  St.  Beal'a  Sit" 
•'■tre  dm  la  Conjuralion  du  Marqui*  dt  Badumar.  The  speech  of  Itenmlt  to  the  conspiratora  is  translated  word  fur 
^Bfi  from  thia  oatbur.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  though,  on  the 'whole,  the  ijactdcnts  of  Otway's  piece  are  interesting, 
*»i  the  caCoatrophe  affecting ,  there  ia  not  one  traly  valuable  character  iu  the  whol«  drama*  except  that  of  Uclvidera. 
T«  tfcLsa  however,  we  cannot  entirely  a^bscribe.  The  character  of  Pierre  is  nobly  drawn-  His  public  services  had  been 
fctaived  with  ingratitude,  and  he  was  a  greatly  injured  character ;  but  waa  justly  punished  for  taking  a  treasonable 
tM^e  of  redrraaing  his  wrongs.  The  scene  lies  in  Venice.  By  comparing  thia  with  The  Orphan,  it  -will  appear  that 
'^9  iomgea  werv  by  lime  become  stronger,  and  his  language  more  energetic.  The  public  aeema  to  judge  rightly  of  the 
^Is  and  excellenciea  of  thia  play ;  tiial  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  not  attentive  to  decency,  nor  xealoua  for  viriae,  bat  of 
t^c  xrho  conceived  forcibly,  and  drew  originally,  by  consulting  nature  in  hia  own  breast.  Mr.  Drydcn  says,  *'the  mo> 
b^et  which  are  atudied  are  never  ao  natural  as  those  which  break  out  in  the  height  of  a  real  passion.  Mr.  Otwaj 
paueaacd  this  part  oa  thoroughly  as  any  of  the  ancients  or  moderns.  I  will  not  defend  every  thing  in  his  F'eniee  J*re» 
t'vtd;  bat  I  must  bear  thia  testimony  to  his  memoiy,  that  the  passions  are  truly  touched  in  it,  though  perhaps  there 
is  toBewhat  to  he  desired,  both  in  the  gronnds  of  tliem,  and  in  the  height  and  elegance  of  expression ;  but  nature  ia 
Iberc,  wkidk  ia  the  greatest  beaaty." 
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[Act  I. 


ACT  L 

ScENS  L — A  Street  in  Venice. 
Enter  Priuli  and  Jaffieil. 

Pri,  No  more !  Fll  hear  no  more !  Be  gone 

and  leave  me. 
Jqf,  Not  hear  me !  By  my  suflering  but  you 

shall ! 
My  lord,  my  lord!  Vm  not  that  abject  wretch 
You  think  me.    Patience !  whereas  the  distance 

throws 
Me  back,  so  far,  but  I  may  boldly'  speak 
In  right,  though  proud  oppression  will  not  hear 

me? 
Pri.  Have  you  not  wrong'd  me? 
Jaf,  Could  my  nature  eVr 
Have  brooked  injustice,   or  the  doing  wrongs, 
I  need  not  now  thus  low  have  bent  myself 
To  gain  a  hearing  from  a  cruel  father. 
Wrong'd  you? 

>    Pri,  Yes,  wrongM  me!  In  the  nicest  point, 
The  honour  of  my  house,   youVe  done   me 

wrong. 
You  may  remember  (for  I  now  will  speak,  ^ 
And  urge  its  baseness)  when  you  first  came 

home 
From  travel,  with   such  hopes   as  made  you 

]o6kM  on. 
By  all  men''s  eyes,  a  youth  of  expectation ; 
PleasM  with  your  growing  virtue,   I  received 

you; 
Courted^  and  sought  to   raise   you  to   your 

merits : 
My  house,  my  table,  nay,  my  fortune  too, 
My  very  self  was  yours ;  you  might  have  usM 

me 
To  your  best  service;  like  an^open  friend 
I  treated,  trusted  you,  and  thought  you  mine: 
When,  in  requital  ox  my  best  endeavburs, 
You  treacherously  practised  to  undo  me; 
Seduced  the  weakness  of  my  age^s  darling; 
My  only  child,  and  stole  her  from  my  bosom. 
Oh  Belvidera! 

Jqf.  'Tis  to  me  you  owe  her: 
Childless  you  had  been  else,  and  in  the  grave 
Your  name  extinct ;   no  more  Priuli  heard  of. 
You  may  remember,  scarce  five'ycars  are  past, 
Since  in  your  briganline  you  sailM  to  see 
The  Adriatic  wedded  by  our  duke ; 
And  I  was  with  you:  your  unskilful  pilot 
DashM  us  upon  a  rock;  when  to  your  boat 
You  made  for  safety:  enterM  first  yourself; 
Th*  affrigbted  Belvid^ra  following  next. 
As  she  stood  trembling  on* the  vessefs  side, 
W^Sf  by  a  wave,  waui*d  off  into  the  deep ; 
When  instantly  I  pIungM  into  the  sea, 
And  buffeting  the  billows  io  her  rescue, 
RedeemM  her  life  with  half  the  loss  of  mine. 
Like  a  rich  conquest,  in  one  hand  I  bore  her, 
And  with  the  other  dashM  the  saucy  waves. 
That  throngM   and   pressM  to  rob  me  of  my 

prize. 
I   brought  her,   gave  her  to  your  despairing 

arms: 
Indeed  you  thankM  me ;  but  a  nobler  gratitude 
Rose  in  her  soul:  for  from  that  hour  she  lovM 

me. 
Till  for  her  life  she  paid  me  with  herself. 
Pri.  You  stole  her  from    me;   like   a  thief 

you  stole  her. 
At  dead  of  night!  that  cursed  hour  you  chose. 
To  rifle  me  of  all  my  beart  held  dear. 


May  all  your  joys  in  her  prove  false,  like  mine; 
A  sterile  fortune,  and  a  barren  bed. 
Attend  you  both;  continual  discord  make 
Your  days  and  nights  bitter  and  grievous ;  slill 
May  the  hard  hand  of  a  vexatious  need 
Oppress  and  grind  you;  till  at  last  you  find 
The  curse  of  disobedience  all  your  portion. 
Jaf.  Half  of  your  curse  you  have  besiowM 

in  vain: 
Heav*n  has  already  crownM  our  faithful  lo^es 
"With  a  young  boy,  sweet  as   his   mother*s 

beauty : 
May  he  live  to  prove    more   gentle   than  his 

grandsire. 
And  happier  than  his  father. 

Pri.  Rather  live 
To  bait  thee  for  his  bread,  and  din  your  ears 
With  hungry  cries;  whilst  his  unhappy  mother 
Sits  down  and  weeps  in  bitterness  of  want 
Ja/.  You  talk  as  if  Would  please  you. 
Pri,  'Twould,  by.  heav*n! 
Ja/.  Would  I  were  in  my  grave ! 
Pri.  And  she  too  with  thee: 
For,  living  here,  youVe  but  my  curst  remem- 
brancers. 
[  once  was  happy.  ' 

Ja/.  You  use  me  thus,  because    you  know 

my  soul 
Is  fond  of  Belvidera.    You  perceive 
My  life  feeds  on  her,  therefore  thus  you  treat 

me. 
Oh!  could  my  soul  ever  have  known  satiety; 
W^ere  I  that  thief,  the  doer  of  sucb  wrongs 
As  you  upbraid  me  with,  what  hinders  me , 
But  I  might  send  her  back  to  you  with   con- 
tumely. 
And  court  my  fortune   where  she    would  be 

kinder  ? 
Pri.  You  dare  not  do*t. 
Ja/  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  dare  not. 
My  heart,  that   awes   me,    is  too    inut:li  my 

master: 
Three  years  are  past,  since  first  our  tows  were 

plighted, 
During  'which  time,   the  world  must  bear  me 

witness, 
IVe  treated  Belvidera  like  your  daughter, 
The  daughter  of  a  senator  of  Venice : 
Distinction,  place,  attendance,  and  observance, 
Due  to  her  birth,  she  always  has  commanded. 
Out  of  my  little  fortune  Vse  done  tbis ; 
Because  (though    hopeless   e^er  to  'win  your 

nature) 
The  world  might  see  I  lov^d  her  for  herself; 
Not  as  the  heiress  of  the  great  Priuli. 
Pri.  fio  more. 

Ja/  Yes,  all,  and  then  adieu  for  erer. 
There^s  not  a  wretch,  that  liv^s   on  common 

charity, 
Buf s  happier  than  me :  for  I  have  known 
The  luscious  sweets  of  plenty ;  every  night 


Have  slept  "^ith  soft  content  about  my   head, 
And  never  wakM,  but  to  a  joyful  morning; 
Yet  now  must  fall,  like  a  full  ear  of  com. 
Whose  blossom  *scapM,   yet*s  withered    in  the 

ripening. 
Pri.  Home,  and  be  humble ;  study  to  retrench ; 
Discharge  the  lazy  vermin  of  thy  hall» 
Those  pageants  of  thy  foll^ : 
Reduce  the  glittering  trappings  of  thy  'wife 
To  humble  weeds,  tit  for  thy  little  state : 
Then,  to  some  subuih  cottage  both  retire; 


SCEVS  1.] 

Drudge  to  feed  Joatlisorae  life:  get  brats  and 

starve- 
Home,  Iioine,  I  say. —  [£xit 

Jaf^  YeSy  if  my  heart  would'  let  rae — 
Tbis  proud,  this  swelling  heart :  home  I  would  go, 
But  that  mv  doors  are  haleful  to  my  eyes, 
Fiird  and  aamM  up  with  gaping  creditors, 
Watchful   as  fowlers   when   their  game  will 

spring, 
fve  now  not  fifty  ducats  in  the  world, 
Yet  still  I  am  in  love,  and  pleasM  with  ruin. 
Oh!  BeMdera!  Oh!  she  is  my  wife— 
Aod  we  w^ill  bear  our  wayward  fate  together, 
Bat  ne^er  know  comfort  more. 

EnUr  PiEREE. 

Pier,  My  friend,  good  morrow ! 
How  fares  the  honest  partner  of  my  heart? 
What,  melancholy!  not  a  word  to  spare  me? 
Jaf»  Fm  thinking,  Pierre,  how  that  damn*d 

starving  quality, 
CslTd  honesty,  got  footing  in  the  world. 

Pier*  Why,  powerful  viilany  first  set  it  up, 
For  its  own  ease  and  safety.     Honest  men 
Are  the  soft  easy  cushions  on  which  knaves 
Repose  and  fatten.  Were  all  mankind  villains, 
They'd  starve  each  other;  lawyers  would  want 

practice, 
Cut-throats  rewards :  each  man  would  kiU  his 

brother 
Bimielf;  nonis  would  he  paid   or  hangM   for 

murder. 
Honesty!  Hwas  a  cheat  invented  first 
To  bind  the  hands  of  bold  deserving  rogues. 
That  fools  and  cowards  might  sit  safe  in  power, 
And  lord  it  uncontrolM  above  their  betters. 
Jaf,  Then  honesty  is  but  a  notion?. 
Pitr.  Nothing  else; 
Like  wit,  much  talkM  of,  not  to  be  definM: 
He  that  pretends  to  most,  too,  has  least  share  in*t. 
Tis  a  ragged  virtue:  Honesty!    no  more  on\ 
Jaf,  Sure  thou  art  honest! 
Pier*  So,  indeed,  men  think  me; 
6ot  they're  mistaken,  JafTier :  Vm.  a  rogue 
As  well  as  they ; 

A  fine,  gay.  bold-facM  villain  as  thou  seest  me. 
Tis  trne,  I  pay  my  debts,  when  theyVe  con- 
tracted \ 
I  steal  firom  no  man ;  would  not  cut  a  throat 
To  gain  admbsion  to  a  great  man's  purse, 
Or  a  whore's  bed;  Fd  not  betray  tscj  friend 
To  get  his  place  or  fortune ;  I  scorn  to  flatter 
A  Uowii'ap  Ibol  above  me,  or  crush  the  wretch 

beneath  me; 
let,  Jaiiier,  for  aU  this  Tm  a  villain.    ' 
Jaf.  A  vilbin! 

Pier,  Tes,  a  most  notorious  villain; 
To  see  the   sufferings  of  my  fellow  creatures, 
.\od  own  myself  a  man :  to  seb   our  senators 
Cheat  the  deluded  people  with  a  show 
Of  liberty,  which  yet  they  ne'er  must  taste  of. 
They  ^y,  hj  them  our  hands    are   free  from 

fetters ; 
Yet  whom  they  please  they  lay  in  basest  bonds ; 
Bring  whom  they  please  to  infamy  and  sorrow ; 
DriTe  us,  like  wrecks,  down  the   rough   tide 

of  power, 
Whibl  no  hold's  left  to  save  us  from  tlestruction. 
AU  that  hear  this  are  villains,  and  I  one. 
Not  to  fOBSe  op  at  the  ereat  caU  of  nature, 
And  check  Ae  Arowth  of  these  domestic  spoilers, 
ThatmhftVtiwresi  and  tell  us,  'tis  our  charter. 
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Jaf.  I  think  no  safely  can  be  here  for  virtue. 
And  griex'e,  my  friend,  as  much  as  thou,  to  live 
in  such  a  wretched  state  as  this  of  Venice, 
Wheref  all  agree  to  spoil  the  public  good; 
And  villains  fatten  with  the  brave  man's  labours. 

Pier.  We\e  neither  safety,  unity,  nor  peace, 
For  the  foundation's  lost  of  common  good; 
Justice  is  Ume,  as  well  as  blind,  amongst  us; 
The  laws  (corrupted  to  their  ends  that  make  'em) 
Serve  but  for  instruments  of  some  new  tyranny, 
That  every  day  starts  up,  t'enslave   us  deeper. 
Now  could  this  glorious  cause  but  find  out  friends 
To  do  it  right,  oh,  Jaffier!  then  might'st  thou 
Not  wear  these  seals  of  woe  upon  uiy  face ; 
The  proud  Priuli  should  be  taught  humanity, 
And  learn  to  value  such  a  son  as  thou  art. 
I  dare  not  speak,  but  my  heartbleeds  this  moment. 

Jaf,  Curs'd  be  the  cause,  though  I  thy  friend 

be  part  on't: 
Let  me  partake  the  troubles  of  thy  bosom^ 
For  I  am  us'd  to  misery,  and  periiaps 
May  find  a  way  to  sweeten't  to  thy  spirit. 

Pier.  Too  soon  'twill  reach  thy  knowledge — 

Ja/",  Then  from  thee 
Let  it  oroceed.   There's  virtue  in  thy  friendship, 
Would  make  the  saddest  tale  of  sorrow  pleasing. 
Strengthen  my  constancy  and  welcome  ruin. 

Pier.  Then  thou  art  ruined ! 

Ja/.  That  I  long  since  knew; 
I  and  ill  fortune  have  'been  long  acquainted. 

Pier.  I  pass'd  this  very  moment  by  thy  doors. 
And  found  them  guarded  by  a  troop  of  villains; 
The  sons  of  public  rapine  iVere  destroying. 
They  told  me,  bv  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
They  had  commission  to  seize  aH  thy  fortune: 
Nay  more,  Priuli's  cruel  hand  had  sign'd  it. 
Here  stood  a  ruffian  with  a  horrid  face, 
Lording  it  o'er  a  pile  of  massy  plate. 
Tumbled  into  a  heap  for  public  sale; 
There  was  another,  makine  villanous  jests 
At  thy  undoing:  he  had  taren  possession 
Of  all  thy  ancient,  most  domestic  ornaments. 
Rich  hangings  intermiz'd  and  wrought  with  gold ; 
The  very  bed,  which  on  thy  wedaing-night 
Received  thee  to  the  arms  of  BeJvidera, 
The  scene  of  all  thy  joys,  was  violatbd 
By  the  coarse  hands  of  filthy  dungeon  villains. 
And  thrown  amongst  the  common  lumber. 

Jaf.  Now  thank  heaven — 

Pier.  Thank  heaven!  for  what? 

Ja/.  That  I'm  not  worth  a  ducat 

Pier.  Curse  thy  dull  stars,  and  the   worse 

fate  of  Venice, 
Where  brothers,  friends,   and  fathers,  all  ard 

false ; 
Where  there's. no  truth,  no  trust;  where  in- 
nocence 
Stoops  under  vile  oppression,  and  vice  lords  it. 
Hadst  thou  but  seen,  as  1  did,  how  at  last 
Thy  beauteous  Belvidera,  like  a  wretch 
That's  doom'd  to  banishment,cameweeping  forth, 
Shining  through  tears,  like  April  suns  in  showers, 
That  labour  to  o'ercorae  the  cloud  that  loads  'em ; 
Whilst  two  young  virgins,   on   whose   arms 

she  lean'd. 
Kindly  look'd  up,  and  at  her  grief  grew  sad, 
As  if  they  catch'd  the  sorrows  that  fell  from  her. 
Ev'n  the  lewd  rabble,  that  were  gather'd  round 
To  see  the  sight,  stood  mute  when  they  beheld  her; 
Govem'd  their  roaring  throals,and  gruitibled  pity. 
I  could  have  hugg'd  the  greasy  rogues:   they 

pleas'd  me. 
15 
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Jaf,  I  tbank  thee  for  this  story,  from  my  soul ; 
Since  now  I  know  the  worst  thai  can  helal  me. 
Ah,  PieiTe!  I  have  a  heart  that  couki  have  home 
The  roughest  wrong  my  fortune  could  have 

done  me; 
But  when  I  think  what  Belvidera  feels, 
The  bitterness  her  tender  spirit  tastes  o^^ 
I  own  myself  a  coward :  bear  my  weakness : 
If  throwing  thus  my  arms  about  tby  neck, 
I  play  the  boy,  and  blubber  in  thy  bosom. 
On !  I  shall  droWn  tJfte  with  ^my  sorrows. 

Pier.  Bum, 
First,  bum  and  level  Venice  to  thy  ruin. 
What!  starve,  like  beggars*  brats,  in   frosty 

weather. 
Under  a  hedge,  and  whine  ourselves  to  death! 
Thou  or  thy  cause  shall  never  want  assistance. 
Whilst  I  have  blood  or  fortune  fit  to  %tTs^  thee : 
Command  my  heart, thou^rt  every  way  its  master. 
Jaf,  No,  there^s  a  secret  pride  m  bravely  dying. 
Pier,   Rats  die  in  holes  and  comers 

run  mad; 
Man  knows  a  braver  remedy  for  sorrow: 
Revenge,  the  attribute  of  gods ;  they  stampM  it, 
With  their  great  image,  on* our  natures.   Die! 
Consider  well  fbe  cause,  that  calls  upon  thee: 
And,  if  thou  Vt  base  enough,  die  then.  Remember, 
Thy  Belvidera  suffers;  Belvidera! 
Die — damn  first — What!  be  decently  interrM 
In  a  church-yard,   and  mingle  thy  brave  dust 
With  stinking  rogues,  that  rot  in  winding-sheets. 
Surfeit-slain  fools,  the -common  dung  olh*  soil! 
Jaf,  Oh! 

Pier.  Well  said,  out  with*t,  swear  a  little->-. 
•    Jaf,  Swear!  By  sea  and  air;   by  earth,   by 

heav'n,  and  hell, 
I  will  revenge  my  Beividera^s  tears. 
Hark  thee,  my  fnend — Priuli — is— *a  senator. 
Pier,  A  dog. 
Jaf  Ajfreea, 
Pier,  Shoot  him. 
Jaf,  With  all  my  v  heart 
No  more;  where  shall  we  meet  at  night? 

Pier,  ril  tell  thee; 
On  the  Rialto,  every  night  at  twelve, 
I  take  my  evenine's  walk  of  meditation ; 
There  we  two  will  meet,  and  talk  of  precious 
Mischief— 
Jaf.  Farewell. 
Pier,  At  twelve. 
Jaf,  At  any  hour;  ray  plagues 
Will  keep  me  waking.  [Exit  Pierre. 

Tell  |ne  why,  good  heaven. 
Thou  mad^st  me,  what  I  am,  with  all  the  spirit, 
Aspiring  thoughts,  and  eteffant  desires. 
That  fill  the  happiest  man?    Ah,  rather,  why 
Didst  thou  not  form  me  sordid  as  my  fate, 
Base-minded,  dull,   and  fit  to  carr^*  burthens? 
Why  have  I  sense  to  know  the   curse  that^s 

on  me? 
Is  this  just  dealing,  nature? — Belvidera! 


Enter  Belvidera. 

Poor  Belvidera ! 

Bel,  Lead  me,  lead  me,  my  virgins. 
To  that  kind  voice.  My  lord,  my  love,  my  refuge ! 
Happy  my  eyes,  when  they  behold  toy  face! 
My  neavy  heart  will  leave  its  doleful  beating 
At  sight  of  thee,  and  bound  with  sprightly  joys* 
Oh  smile !  as  when  our  loves  were  in  their  spring. 
And  cheer  my  fainting  soul. 

Jaf  As  when  our  loves     ^ 


Were  in  their  spring!    Has  then  our  fortune 

changed  ? 
Art  thou  not  Belvidera,  still  the  same, 
Kind,  good,  and  tender,  as' my  arms  first  found 

thee? 
If  thou  art  alterM,' where  shall  I  have  harbour? 
Where  ease  my  loaded  heart?    Oh!    where 

complain  ?  * 

Bel,  Does  this  appear  like  change,    or  love 

decaying. 
When  thus  I  throw  myself  into  thy  bosom, 
W^ith  all  the  resolution  of  strong  truth ! 
Beats  ndt  my  heart,  as  Would  alarum  thine 
To  a  new  charge  of  bliss? — I  joy  more  in  thee, 
Than  did  thy  mother,  when  she  huggM  thee  first, 
And  blessM  the  gods  for  all  her  travail  past. 
Jaf  Can  there  in  woman  be  sach  dorious 

fiiilh  ? 
Sure  all  ill  stories  of  thy  sex  are  false ! 
Oh  woman!  lovely  woman!  uature  made  tbec 
dogs  To  temper  man :  we  had  beeh  brutes  without  you ! 
Angels  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  you : 
There*s  in  you  all  that  we  believe  of  heaven; 
Amasing  brightness,  purity,  and  truth, 
Eternal  joy,  and  evenasting  love. 

BeL  Itlo  ve  be  treasure,  well  be  wondrous  rich ; 
I  have  io  much,  my  heart  will  surely  break  with*l : 
Vows  can't  express  it.  When  I  would  declare 
How  great's  my  joy,   Fm  dumb  with  the  big 

thought ; 
I  swell,  and  sigh,-  and  labour  with  my  longing. 
O !  lead  me  to  some  desert  wide  and  wiTd» 
Barren  as  our  misfortunes,  where  my  soul 
May  have  its  vent,  where  I  may  tell  aloud 
To  the  hiffh  heavens,  and  ev'ry  listening  planet, 
With    wnat  a    boundless  stock   my  oosom^s 

fraught ; 
Where  I  may  throw  my  ea^er  arms  about  thee, 
Give  loose  to  love,  with  kisses  kindling  joy, 
And  let  off  all  the  fire  that's  in  my  heart 

Jaf  Oh,  Belvidera!  doubly  I'm  a  beggar: 
Undone  by  fortune,  and  in  debt  to  thee. 
Want,  worldly  want,  that 'hungry,  nieagre  fien^!, 
Is  at  my  heels,  and  chases  me  in  view. 
Canst  thou  bear  cold  and  hunger?   Can  the^e 

limbs, 
Fram'd  for  the  tender  offices  of  love, 
Endure  the  bitt^er  gripes  of  smarting  poverty? 
When  banish'd  by  our  miseries  abroad 
(As  suddenly  we  shall  be)  to  seek  out 
In  some  far  climate,  where  our  names  are 

strangers, 
For  charitable  succour;  wilt  thou  then. 
When  in  a  bed  of  strafw  we  shrink  together, 
And  the  bleak  windr  shall  whistle  round  our 

heads ; 
W^ilt  thou  then  talk  thus  to  me?  W^ilt  thou  then 
Hush  my  cares  thus,  and  shelter  me  with  love? 
Bel,  Oh!  I  will  love  thee,  even  in  madn€S5 

loire  thee; 
Though  my  distracted  senses  should  forsake  mc, 
I'd  find  some  intervals,  when  my  poor  heart 
Should  'swage  itself,  and  be  let  loose  to  thine. 
Though  the  bare  earth  be  all  our  resting-place, 
Its  roots  our  food,  some  dift  our  habitation, 
I'll  make  this  arm  a  pillow  for  thine  head; 
And,  as  thou  sighing  ly'st,    and  swell'd   with 

sorrow, 
Creep  to  thy  bosom,  pour'  the  balm  of  love 
Into  thy  soul,  and  kiss  thee  to  thy  rest; 
Then  praise  our  God,  and  watch  thee  till  the 

morning. 
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Jt^  Hear  this,  jon  iMaVas!  ftnd  wonder 
how  jou  made  her: 
Ra^,  TtigDf  je  roonarclu  that  divide  the  world, 
Busy  rebeliioii  neW  will  let  you  know 
Tranquillity  and  happineM  like  mine! 
Uke  gavdy  ships  th   obsequious  billows  fall, 
And  rise  again  to  lift  you  in  your  pride; 
Tbey  wait  but  for  a  storm,  arttf  then  devour  you ; 
I,  in  my  prirale  bark  abrcady  wrecked, 
Like  a  poor  merchant  driven  to  unknown  land, 
Tbt  bad  by  chance  packM  up   hb  choicest 

treasure 
b  one  dear  casket,  and  savM  only  that; 
Since  I  must  wander  further  on  the  shore,   ) 
Tliiu  bug  my  little,  hut  my  precious  store,   x 
Resoh'd  to  scorn  and  trust  my  fate  no  more,  ) 


ACT  IT. 

ScKVE  t—The  Rialio. 

Enter  JAmB&. 

Jaf,  Vm  here;  and  thus,  the  ahades  of  night 

around  me, 
I  look  as  if  all  hell  w^ere  in  my  heart, 
And  1  in  bell.   Nay  surely  *tis  so  with  me!  — 
For  erery  step  I  tread,  metbinks  some  fiend 
htfxki  at  my  breast,  and  bids  n^e  not  be  quiet 
Ne  beard  bow  desperate  wretches,  like  myself, 
Hare  waader'd  out  at  this  dead  time  of  night. 
To  meet  the  foe  of  mankind  in  his  walk. 
Sore  fm  so   cursed   that,    though  of  heaven 

forsaken, 
No  niniiter  of  darkness  cares  to  tempt  me. 
HlieU!  why  sleep'st  thou? 

Enter  Pix&ivB. 

Pier,  Sore  Fve  staid  too  long: 
Tk  clock  bas  struck,  and  I  may  lose  my  proselyte. 
Speak,  who  goes  there? 

is/  A  dog,  that  comes  to  howl 
At  jonder  moon.      What^s   he  that  asks  the 
question  ? 

Pier*  A  firiend  to  dogs,  for  they  are  honest 
creatures, 
Afld  ne'er  betray  their  masters :  never  fawn 
^  anv  that  they  love  not  Well  met,  friend : 

Jaf.  Tbe  same. 

Pier.  Where's  Belvidcra?— 

Jaf.  For  a  day  or  two 
IVe  lodg'd  her  privately,  till  I  see  iurther 
Wbat  fortune  will  do  n>r  me.  Pr'ytbee,  friend, 
utbou  wottldst  have  lAe  (it  to  hear  good  counsel, 
%ak  not  of  Rclvidera^ 

Pier,  Not  of  her! 

Jaf,  Oh,  no! 

Pier,  Not  name  her!  Maybe  I  wish  her  well. 

•'o/.WhomweU? 

Pier,  Thy  wife;  thy  lovely  Belvidera. 
'  itopc  a  man  may  wish  his  friend's  wife  well, 
And  no  harm  done  ? 

Jaf,  \*  are  merry,  Pierre. 
y^i^'  I  am  so: 

^^  sbalt  smile  too,  and  Belvidera  smile: 
|Ve*Qailre)oice.  Here's  something  to  buy  pins; 
^wiage  is  chargeable.     [Gwes  hima  Purse, 

Jaf  1  but  half  wish'd 
|o  see  the  devil,  and  he's  here  already.  WTell ! 
Wbat  must  this  buy?     RebeUioo,    mui*der, 
«  treason  ? 

1  ei  BK,  which  way  I  must  be  damn'd  for  this. 


Pier,  When  last  we  jpartad,  w«'d  no  qualms 

like  these, 
But  entertain'd  each  other's  thoughts  like  men 
W^hose  souls  were  well  acquainted.  Is  tbe  world 
Reform'd  since  our  last  meeting?  What  new 

miracles 
Have  happen'd?  Has  Priuli's  heart  relented? 
Can  he  oe  honest? 

Jqf.  Kind  heav'n,  let  heavy  curses 
Gall  his  old  age ;  cramps,  aches,  rack  his  bones. 
And  bitterest  disquiet  wring  his  heart 
Oh !  let  him  live,  till  life  become  his  burden : 
Let  him  groan  under't  long,  linger  an  age 
In  the  worst  agonies  and  pangs  of  death, 
And  find  its  ease  but  late. 

Pier,  Nay,  couldst  thou  not 
As  well,  my  friend,  have  strelch'd  the  curse  to  all 
I'be  senate  round,  as  to  one  single  villain? 
V    Jaf.  But  curses  stick  not:  could  I  kill  with 

cursing, 
By  heaven  I  know  not  thirty  heads  in  Venice 
Should  not  be  blasted.     Senators  should  rot 
Like  dogs  on  dunghills.     Oh!  for  a  curse 
To  kill  with ! 

Pier,  Daggers,  daggers  are  much  better., 

Ja/.Eai 

Pier.  Daggers. 

Jaf,  But  where  are  they? 

Pier.  Oh!  a  thousand 
May  be  dispos'd  of,  in  honest  handi.  In  Venice. 

Ja/.  Thou  talk'st  in  clouds. 

Pier.  But  yet  a  heart,  half  wrong'd 
A^  thine  has  been,  vyould   find  the   meaning, 

Jaflier. 

Jaf.  A  thousand  daggers,  all  in  honest  hands ! 
And  have  not  la  friend  will  stick  one  here! 

Pier.  Yes,  if  I  thought  thou  weri  not  cberish'd 
T'  a  nobler  purpose,  I  would  be  thy  friend ; 
But  thou  hast  better  friends ;  friends  whom  thy 

wrongs 
Have  made  thy  friends;  friends  worthy  to  be 

caird  so. 
ril  trust  thee  with  a  secret :  There  are  spirits 
This  hour  at  work. — But  as  thou  art  a  man, 
Whom  I  have  pick'd  and  chosen  from  tbe  world, 
Swear  that  thou  wilt  be  true  to  what  I  utter; 
And  when  I've  told  thee  that  which  only  gods. 
And  men  like  gods,  are  privy  to,  then  swear 
No   chance  'or    change  shall    wrest    it    from 

thy  bosom. 

Ja/.  When  thou  wpuldst  bind  me,  is  there 

need  of  oaths  ? 
For  thou'rt  so  near  my  heart,  that  thou  may'st  see 
Its  bottom,  sound  its  strength  and  firmness  to  thee. 
Is  coward,  fool,  or  villain  in  my  face? 
If  I  seem  none  of  these,  1  dare  believe 
Thou  wouldst  not  use  me  in  a  little  cause. 
For  I  am  fit  for  honour's  toughest  task. 
Nor  ever  yet  found  fooling  was  my  province; 
And  for  a  villainous,  inglorious  enterprise, 
I  know  thy  heart  so  well,  I  dare  lay  mine 
Before  thee,  set  it  to  what  point  thou  wilt 

Pier.  Nay,  'tis  a  cause  tbou  wilt  be  fond 

of,  Jaffier; 
For  it  is  founded  on  the  noblest  basis ; 
Our  liberties,  our  natural  inheritance. 
There's  no  religion,  no  hypocrisy  in't; 
We'll   do  the  business ,    and  ne'^  fast  and 

pray  for't; 
Openly  act  a  deed  the  world  shall  ffaze 
Vvith  wonder  at,  and  envy  when  'tis  done. 

Ja/.  For  liberty! 
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Pier,  For  liberty,  my  friend. 
Thou  shalt  be  iireed  from  baae  Priuli*s  tyranny, 
And  thy  sequejiterM  fortunes  healM  again: 
I  shall  be  free  from  those  opprobrious  wrongs 
That    press    me    now,    and    bend    my  spirit 

downward ; 


Those  lasy  owls,  who,  perched  near  fortune^s  top, 
Sit  only  watchful  with  their  heavy  wings 
To  cuffdo  wn  new-fledg*d  virtues,  that  would  rise 
To  nobler  heights,   and  make  the  grove  har- 
monious. 

Jaf.  What  can  I  do  ? 

Pier,  Canst  thou  not  hill  a  senator? 

Jaf^  Were  there  one  wise  or  honest,  I  could 

kill  him, 
For  herdipg  with  that  nest  of  fools  and  knaves. 
By  all  my  wrongs,  thou  talk*st  as  if  revenge 
\Vere  to  be  had;  and  the  brave  story  warms  me. 

Pier,  Swear  then ! 

Jaf,  I  do,  by  all  those  glittering  stars, 
And  yon  great  ruling  planet  of  the  night ; 
By  afl  good  powVs  above,  and  ill  below; 
By  love  and  friendsljip,  dearer  than  my  life, 
IJIo  pow*r  or  death  shall  make  me  false  to  thee. 
'  Pier,    Here   we  embrace,   and  VW  unlock 

my  heart. 
A  council's  held  hard  by,  where  the  destruction 
Of  this  great  empire^s  hatching:  there  Fll  lead  thee. 
But  be  a  man  f  for  thouVt  to  mix  %ith  men 
Fit  to  disturb  the  peace  of  all  the  world^ 
And  rule  it  when  it^s  wildest— 

Jaf,  I  give  thee  thanks 
For  this  kmd  warning.     Yes,  Fll  be  a  man; 
And  charge  thee,  Pierre,  wheneW  thou  seest 

my  fears 
Betray  me  less,  to  rip  this  heart  of  mine     . 
Out  of  my  breast,  and  show  it  for  a  coward V 
Come,  let's  be  gone,  for  from  this  hour  I  chase 
AU  little  thougnts,  all  tender  human  follies 
Out  of  my  bosom :  Vengeance  shall  have  room : 
Revenge! 

Pier,  And  liberty! 

Jaf,  Revenge — revenge—  [Exeunt 

SCBNB  II. — AquilinVs  House, 
Enter  Renault. 

Ren,  Why  was  my  choice  ambition?  the 

worst  ground 
A  wretch  can  build  on !  It's,  indeed,  at  distance, 
A  goodly  prospect,  tempting  to  the  view; 
The  height  delights  us,  and  the  mountain  top 
Looks  beautiful,  because  it's  nigh   to  heav'h.' 
But  we  ne'er  think  how  Tandy's  the  foundation, 
What  storm'  will    batter,  and   what  tempest 

shake  us. 
Who's  there? 

Enier  Spinoml 

Spin,  Renault,  ffood  morrow,  for  by  this  time 
I  think  the  scale  of  night  has  tum'd  the  balance. 
And  weighs  up  morning!  Has  the  clock  struck 

twelver 

Ren,  Yes!  clocks  will  go  as  they  are  set; 

but  man. 
Irregular  man's  ne'er  constant,  never  certain: 
Fve  spent  at  least  three  precious  hours  of  darkness 
In  waiting  dull  attendance:  'tis  the  cur&e 
Of  diligent  virtue  to  be  mix'd,  like  mine. 
With  giddy  tempers^  souls  but  half  resolv'd. 


Spin,  Hell  seize  that  soul  amongst  vs  it  can 

frighten. 
Ren.    What's    then    the  cause    that  I  am 

here  alone? 
Why  are  we  not  together? 

Enter  Eluott. 

O,  sir,  welcome ! 

You  are  an  Englishman :  when  treason's  hatching. 

One  might  have  thought  you'd  not  have  been 

behind-hand. 
In  what  whore's  lap  have  you  been  lolling? 
Give  but  an  Englisnman  his  whore  and  ease. 
Beef,  and  a  sea-coal  fire,  he's  yours  for  ever. 

Ett,  Frenchman,  you  are  saucy. 

Ren,  How! 

Enter  Bedamar,  ihe  Ambassador;  Theo- 
dore, BaAMyEiL,  DuRAKD,  Brabb,  Rbvil- 
LiDO,  Mezzana,  Termom,  and  Rbteosi, 
Conspirators, 

Bed,  At  diiference  ;  fie ! 
Is  this  a  time  for  quarrels?  Thieves  and  rognes 
Fall  out  and  brawl:  sfaoujd  men  of  your  nigh 

calling. 
Men  sepai^ted  by  the  choice  of  Providence 
From  the  gross  heap  of  mankind,  and  set  here 
In  this  assembly  as  in  one  great  jewel, 
T*  adorn  the  bravest  purpose  it  e'er  smil'd  on; 
Should  you,  like  boys,  wrangle  for  trifles? 

Ren,  Boys ! 

Bed,  Renault,  thy  hand. 

Ren,  I  thought  Id  given  my  heart 
Long  since  to  every  man  that  mingles  here; 
But  grieve  to  find  it  trusted  with  such  tempers, 
That  can't  forgive  my  froward  age  its  weakness. 

Bed,  Elliot,  thou  once  hadst  virtue.  I  have  seen 
Thy  stubborn  temper  bent  with  godlike  goodness. 
Not  half  thus  courted :  Tis  thy  nation's  gloiy 
To  hug  the  foe  that  offers  brave  alliance. 
One   more    embrace,   my   friends  —  well  all 

embrace. 
United  thus,  we  are  the  mighty  engihe 
Must  twist  this  rooted  empire  from  its  basis. 
Totters  not  it  already  ? 

EIL  Would  'twere  tumbling. 

Bed,  Nay,  it  shall  down ;  this  night  we  seal 

its  ruin. 

Enter  Pibrrb. 

Oh,  Pierre,  thou  art  welcome. 
Come  to  my  breast,  for  by  its  hopes  thou  look'st 
Loveliiy  dreadful,  and  the  fate  of  Venice 
Seems  on  thy  *sword  already.     Oh,  my  Mars  \ 
The  poets  that  first  feign'd  a  god  of  war, 
Sure  prophesied  of  thee. 

Pier,  Friend,  was  not  Brutus 
(I  mean  that  Brutus,  who  in  open  senate 
Stabb'd  the  first  Caesar  that  usurp'd  the  world), 
A  gallant  man? 

Ren,  Yes,  and  Cataline  too; 
Though  story  wrong  his  fame:  for  he  conspir'd 
To  prop  the  reeling  glory  of  his  country: 
His  cause  was  good. 

Bed,  And  ours  as  much  above  it« 
As,  Renault,  tbou*rt  superior  to  Gethegus, 
Or  Pierre  to  Cassiiis. 

Pier,  Then  to  what  we  aim  at. 
When  do  we  start?  or  must  we  talk  for  ever? 

Bed.  No,  Pierre,  the  deed's  near  birth;  fate 
•  seems  to  hafe  set 
The  4>ttsinesf  up,  and  giTea  it  to  onr  care ; 
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I  Jiope  tbere*s  not  a  heart  or  liand  amongit  u»f 
But  is  firm  and  ready. 

JU.  AIL 
Well  die  with  Bedaman 

Bed.  O  men 
Matchless!  as  will  your  glory  be  hereafter: 
The  game  is  for  a  matchless  priie,  if  won ; 
If  lost,  disgraceful  ruin. 

Pier.Ten  thousand  men  are  armed  at  your  nod. 
Commanded  all  hy  leaders  fit  to  guide 
A  battle  for  the  freedom  of  th^  world : 
This  wretched  state  has  starrM  them  in   its 

serTice ; 
Aad,  by  your  bounty  quickened,  they're  resolred 
To  serre  your  glorV)  and  reirenge  their  own: 
TbeyWe  aU  their  different  quarters  in  this  city, 
Watch  for  th*  alarm,  and  crumble  *tis  »o  tardy. 

Bed,  I  doubt  not,  friend,  but  thy  unwearied 

diCgence 
Bas  still  kept  waking,  and  it  shaU  have  ease ; 
After  this  nieht  it  is  resoWd  we  meet 
No  more,  tifl  Venice  owns  us  for  hei'  lords. 

Pier,  How  loyeliJy  the  Adriatic  whore, 
DressVl  in  her  flames,  will  shine!  Devouring 

flames ! 
Sach  as  shaU  burn  her  to  the  watery  bottom, 
And  hiss  in  her  foundation. 

Bed,  Now  if  any 
Amooffst  us,  that  owns  this  glorious  cause. 
Have  friends  or  interest  heM,wish  to  save. 
Let  it  be  told :  the  general  doom  is  sealM ; 
But  rd  forego  the  hopes  of  a  world^s  empire. 
Rather  than  wound  the  Cowels  of  my  friend. 

Pier,  1  must  confess,  you  there  have  touchM 

my  weakness, 
1  have  a  friend;  bear  it!  such  a  friend, 
Mt  heart  was  ne*er  shut  to  him.  Nay,  Fll  tell  you : 
He  knows  the  Tery  business  of  this  hour ; 
Bat  he  rejoices  in  the  cause,  and  loves  it; 
WeWe  chaneM  a  tow  to  live  and  die  together. 
And  he*s  at  band  to  ratify  it  here. 

Rtn,  Bow!  all  betray'd! 

Pier,  No — Fve  nobly  dealt  with  you; 
ht  brought  my  all  into  the  public  stock: 
Tit  but  one  friend,  and  him  rll  share  amongst 

Receive  and  cherish  him;  or  if,  when  seen 
Aod  searchM,  you  find  him  worthless:  as  my 

tongue 
Has  lodged  this  secret  in  his  faithful  breast, 
To  ease  your  fears,  I  wear  a  dagger  here 
Slial]  rip  it  out  again,  and  giv^  you  rest 
Come  forth,  thou  only  good  I  e*er  could  boast  of 

Enier  Jaffjbr,  tviih  a  Dagger^ 

Bed,  His  presence  bears  the  sho^  of  manly 

virtue. 

Jaf,  I  know  you^Il  wonder  all,tbat  thus  uncalPd, 
I  dare  approach  this  place  of  fatal  councils ; 
Bat  rm  amongst  you,  and  by  heav*n  it  glads  me 
To  see  so  many  virtues  thus  united 
To  restoi^  justice,  and  dethrone  oppression. 
Command  this  sword,  if  vou  would  have  it  quiet, 
loto  this  breast;  but^  it  you  think  it  worthy 
To  cut  the  throats  of  reverend  rogues  in  robes, 
Send  me  into  the  cursM  assembled  senate: 
It  shrinks  not,  though  I  meet  a  father  there. 
Would  yon  behold  this  city  flaming?   here*s 
A  hand  shall  bear  a  lighted  torch  at  noon 
To  th*  arsenal,  and  set  its  gates  on  fire. 

iten.  Tott  talk  this  well,  sir. 

Jaf,  Nay — by  heaven  Fll  do  this. 


Come,  come,  I  read  distrust  in  all  your  faces ; 
You  fear  me  viUain,  and,  indeed,  it*s  odd 
To  hear  a  stranger  talk  thus,  at  first  meeting, 
Of  matters  that  have  been  so  well  debated ; 
But  I  come  ripe  with  wrongs,  as  you  with 

coundls. 
I  hate  this  senate,  am  a  foe  to  Venice; 
A  friend  to  none,  but  men  resolvM  like  me 
To  push  on  mbchief.    Oh !  did  you  buf  know  me, 
I  need  not  talk  thus! 

Bed,  Pierre,  I  must  embrace  him. 
My  heart  beats  to  this  man,  as  if  it  knew  him. 

Ren,  I  never  ^ovM  these  buggers. 

Jaf,  Still  I  see 
The  cause  delights  ye  not  Your  friends  survey  me 
As  I  were  dangerous — But  I  come  armM 
Against  all  doubts,  and  to  your  trust  will  give 
A  pledge,  worth  more  than  all  the  worid  can 

pay  for. 
My  Belvidera.    Hoa;  my  Belvidera! 

Bed,  What  v^onder's  neat? 

Jaf*  Let  me  entreat  you. 
As  I  have  henceforth  hopes  to  call  you  friends. 
That  all  but  the  ambassador,  and  this 
Grave  guide  of  councils,  with  my  friend  that 

owns  me; 
Withdraw  awhile,  to  spare  a  woman's  blushes. 
\Kxeuni  aU  hui  Bedamar,  RenauU, 
Jaffier,  and  Pierre, 

Enter  Belvidera. 

V 

Bed,  Pierre,  whither  will  this  ceremony  lead 

us? 
Jaf,  My  Belvidera!  Belvidera! 
Bel  VVho, 
Who  calls  so  loud  at  this  late  peaceful  hour? 
That  voice  was  wont  to  come  in  gentle  whispers. 
And  fill  my  ears  with  the  soft  breath  of  love. 
Thou  hourly   image   of  my   thoughts,  where 

art  thou? 
Jaf,  Indeed  *tis  late. 

BeL  Alas!  where  am  I?  whither  is*t  you 

lead  me? 
Methinks  I  read  distraction  in  your  face. 
Something  less  gentle  than  the  fate  you  tell  me. 
You  shake  and  tremble  too!  your  blood  runs 

cold! 
Heavens  guard  my  love,  and   bless  his  heart 

with  patience. 
Jaf  That  I  have  patience,  let  our  fate  bear 

witness. 
Who  has  ordain*d  it  so,  that  thou  and  I 
rrhou,  the  divinest  good  man  eW  possessed, 
And  I,  the  wretched"st  of  the  race  of  man) 
This  very  hour,  without  one  tear,  must   part. 
Bel  Part!  must 'we  part?    Oh,  am  I  then 

forsaken  ? 
Why  drag  you  from  me?    Whither  are  you 

going? 
My  dear!  my  life!  my  love! 
Jaf  Ob,  mends ! 
Bel,  Speak  to  me. 
Jaf  Take  her  from  my  heart, 
Sbe^ll  gain  such  hold  else,  I  shall  ne^er  get  loose. 
I  charge  thee  take  her,  but  with  tender^st  care 
Relieve  her  troubles,*  and  assuage  her  sorrows, 
Ren,  Rise,  m^dam,  and  command  amongst 

your  servants. 
Jaf  To  you,  sirs,  and  your  honours,  I  be- 
queath her; 
And  with  her  this;  when  I  prove  unworthy — 

\Gi»eM  a  Dagger. 
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Tou  know  the  rest — ^Then  strike  it  to  her  heart ; 
And  tell  her,  he  who  three  whole  happy  years 
Lay  in  her  arms,  and  each  kind  night  repeated 
The  passionate  vows  of  still  increasing  lOTe, 
'  Sent  that  reward  for  all  her  truth  and  sufferings. 

BeL  Nay,  take  my  life,  since  he  has  sold  it 

cheaply. 
O !  thou  unkind  one ; 
V       Never  meet  more !  have  I  deserv^  this  iroln  you  ;- 
Look  on  me,  tell  me,  speak,  thou  £iir  deceiver. 
Why  am  I  separated  from  thy  love? 
If  I  am  false,  accuse  me ;  but  if  true, 
Don%  pr*ytbee  don*t,  in  poverty  forsake  me. 
But  pity  the  sad  heart  that^s  torn  with  parting. 
Yet  hear  me,  yet  recall  me — 
[Exeuni  Renault,  Bedcanar^  and  Behidera, 

Jaf.  Oh!  my  eyes, 
Look  not  that  way,  bif t  turn  yourselves  awhile 
Into  my  heart,  and  be  weanM  altogether. 
My  friend  whci*e  art  thou? 

jPiVr.  Here,  my  honour*s  brother. 

Jaf,  Is  Belvidera  gone? 

Pier,  Renault  has  led  her 
Back  to  her  own  apartment;  but,  by  heav'n, 
Thou  most  not  see  her  more,  till  our  work^s  over. 

Jaf,  No! 

Pier.  Not  for  your  life. 

Jaf.  Oh,  Pierre,  wert  thou  but  she, 
How  I  would  pull  thee  down  iikto  my  heart, 
Gaze  on  thee,  till  my  eye-strings  cracked  with 

love ; 
Then,  swelling,  sighing,  raging  to  be  blest. 
Come  like  a  panting  turtle  to  thv  breast; 
On  thy  soft  bosom  novering,  bill  and  play, 
Confess  the  cause  why  last  I  fled  away; 
Own  Hwas  a  fault,  but  swear  to  give  it  o*er, 
'    And  never  follow  false  ambition  more. 

\Exeunt, 

ACT  m. . 

SCKNS  \,^A  Chamber. 
Enter  Belvidera. 

Beh  Fm   sacrificed!    Fm   sold!    betray*d   to 

shame ! 
Inevitable  ruin  has  enclosed  me! 
He  that  should  guard  my  virtue  has  ^ctrayM  it ; 
'Left  me!  undone  me!  Oh,  that  I  could  hate  him! 
Where    shall  I   go?    Oh,  whither,   whither, 

wander  ? 

Enter  Jaffibr. 

Jaf  Can  Belvidera  want  a  resting-place, 
When  these  poor  arms  are  ready  to  receive  her  ? 
There  was  a  time — 

Bel,  Yes,  yes,  there  was  a  time, 
When  Belvioera's  tears,  her  cries,  and  sorrows. 
Were  not  despisM  ;  when,  if  she  chancM  to  sigh. 
Or  lookM  but  sad  —  there  was  indeed  a  time, 
When  JafYier  would  have  ta^en  her  in  his  arms, 
EasM  her  declining  head  upon  his  breast, 
And  never  left  her  till  he  found  the  cause. 

Jaf   Oh,  Portia,  Portia !  What  a  soul  was 

thine ! 

BeL  That  Portia  was  a  woman ;  and  when 

Brutus, 
Big  with  the  fate  of  Rome,  (heav*n  guard  thy 

safety  !^ 
Concealed  from  her  the  labours  of  his  mind ; 
She  let  him  see  her  blood  was  great  as  his. 
Flowed  from  a  spring  as  noble,  and  a  heart 
Fit  to  partake  his  troubles  as  his  love. 
Fetch,  fetch  that  dagger  back,  the  dreadful  dower, 


Thou  gav*st  last  night  in  parting  with  n|e ;  strike  it 
Here  to  my  heart;  and  as  the  blood  flows  from  it. 
Judge  if  it  run  not  pure,  as  Cato^s  daughter*s. 

^af  Oh!  Belvidera! 

BeU  Why  was  I  last   night  deliver^  to  a 

villain  ? 

Jaf  Ha!  a  villain? 

BeL  Yes,  to  a  villaiy !  Why  at  such  an  hour 
Meets  that  assembly,  all  made  up  of  wretches  ? 
VV^hy,  I  in  this  hand,  and  in  that  a  dagger, 
Was  I deiiver*d  with  such  dreadful  ceremonies? 
To  you,  sirs,  and  to  your  honours,  I  bequeath  her. 
And  with  her  this :  "Whene'er  I  prOve  unworthy — 
You  know  the  rest — then  strike  it  to  her  heart 
Oh!  why's  that  rest  conceaPd  from  me?  Must[ 
Be  made  the  hostage  of  a  hellish  trust? 
For  such  I  know  lam;  that's  all  my  value. 
But,  by  the  love  and  loyalty  I  owe  thee, 
I'll  free  thee  frOm  the  bondage  of  the  slaves; 
Straight  to  the  senate,  tell  'em  all  I  know. 
All  that  I  think,  all  that  my  fears  inform  me. 

Jaf  Is  this  the  Roman  virtue ;  this  the  blood 
That  boasts  its  purity  with  Cato's  daughter? 
Would  she  have  e'er  betray'd  her  Brutus? 

BeL  No: 
For  Brutus  trusted'her.     Wert  thou  so  kind, 
What  would  not  Belvidera  suffer  for  thee? 

Jaf  I  shall  undo  myself  and  tell  thee  all. 
Yet  think  a  little,   ere  thou  tempt  mc  further; 
Thi6k  Fve  a  tale  to  tell  will  shake  thy  nature, 
Melt  all  this  boasted  constancy  thou  talk'st  of 
Into  vilje  tears  and  d^espicable  sorrows: 
Then  if  thou  shouldst  oetray  me ! — 
,  BeL  Shall  I  swear! 

Jaf  No,  do  not  swear:  I  would  not  violate 
Thy  tender  nature,  with  so  rude  a^bond: 
But  as  thou  hop'st  to  see  me  live  my  days. 
And  love  thee  long,  lock  this  within  thy  breast: 
I've  bound  myself,  by  all  the  strictest  sacraments, 
Divine  and  human — 

BeL  Speak! 

Jaf  To  kill  thy  father-- 

BeL  My  father! 

Jaf  Nay,  the  throats  of  ihe  whole  senate^ 
Shall  bleed,  ^ny  Belvidera.     He,  amongst  us, 
I'hat  spares  his  father,  brother,    or  his  friend, 
Is  damn'd. 

BeL  Oh! 

Jaf   Have  a  care,  and  shrink  not  even  in 

thought: 
For  if  thou  dost — 

BeL  I  know  it;  thou  wilrkill  me. 
Do,  strike  thy  sword  into  this  bosom :  lay  mc 
Dead  on  tbc  earth,  and  then  thou  wih  be  safe. 
Murder  irly  father!  though  his  cruel  nature 
Has  persecuted  me  to  my  undoing; 
Driven  me  to  basest  wants ;  can  I  behold  mm. 
With  smiles  of  vengeance,  butcher'dm  his  age. 
The  sacred  fountain  of- my  life  destroyed? 
And  canst  thou  shed  the  blood  that  gave  me  being . 
Nay,  be  a  traitor  too,  and  sell  thy  country? 
Can  thy  great  heart  descend  so  vilely  low, 
Mix  With  hir'd  slaves,  bravoes,    and  common 

stabbers,         ' 
Nose-slitters,^  alley-lurking  villaitis!  join       ^ 
With  such  a  crew,  and  take  a  ruffian's  wage*i 
To  cut  the  throats  of  wretches  as  they  sleep  r 

Jaf  Thou  wrong'st  me,  Belvidera!  I'teen- 

With  men  of  souls ;  fit  to  reform  the  ill' 
Of  all  mankind :  there's  not  a  heart  amongst  tfaem 
But's  stout, as  death,  yet  honest  as  the  nature 
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Ofraan  6rst  made^ere  firaud  and  vice  were  fashion. 

Bel  VN%at*s  be,   to  whose  curst  hands  last 

night  thou  gav'st  me? 
Was  that  well  done?  Oh!  I  could  tell  a  story, 
Would  rouse  thy  Hon  heart  out  of  its  den, 
And  make  it  rage  with  terrifying  fury. 

Jaf,  Speak  on,  I  charge  thee.  i 

Bel,  O  my  love !  If  e'er 
Thy  Belvidera's  peace  desenr*d  thy  care, 
RemoTC  me  from  this  place.  Last  night,  last  night ! 

Ja/.  Distract  me  not,  hut  give  me  all  the  truth. 

Bel  No  sooner  wert  thou  gone,  and  I  alone, 
Left  in  the  powV  of  that  old  son  of  mischief; 
No  sooner  was  I  lain  on  my  sad  bed, 
But  thai  vile  wretch  approach^  me,  loose,  im- 

button*d,' 
Readr  for  Tiolation:  Then  my  heart 
TbrobbM  with  its  fears :    Oh,  hoit  I  wept  and 

.     sigh'd. 
And  shrunk  and  trembled !  wishM  in  vaiii  for  him 
That  should  protect  me !  Thou,  alas !  wert  gone. 

Ja/i  Patience,  sweet  heav*n,  till  1  make  ven- 
geance sure. 

Bel  lie  drew  the  hideous  dagger  forth,  thou 

gav*st  him, 
Aad  with  upbraiding  smiles,  he  said.  Behold  it: 
This  is  the  pledge  of  a  false  husband's  love : 
.\od  in  my  arms  then  pressed,  and  would  have 

-  dasp'd  me ; 
But  with  my  cries,  1  scar'd  his  coward  heart. 
Till  he  withdrew,  and  mutler'd  vows  to  hell. 
Tliese  are  thy  friends !  with  these  thy  life,  thy 

honour. 
Thy  love,  all  slak'd,  and  all  will  go  to  ruin. 

Jf^a/l  ISo  more:  I  charge  thee  keep  this  secret 

close. 
Clear  up  thy  sorrows;  look  as  if  thy  wrongs 
Were  all  forgot,  and  treat  him  like  a  friend, 
At  no  complaint  were  made.  No  more;  retire. 
Retire,  my  life,  and  doubt  not  of  my  honour ; 
rj  heal  its  failings,  and  deserve  thy  love^ 

Bel   Ob!   should  I  part  with  thee,  I  fear 

thou  wilt 
la  ancer  leave  me,  and  return  no  more. 

Ja^  Return   no  more!    I  would  not  live 

without  thee 
Another  niffbt,  to  purchase  the  creation. 

BeL  Wnen  shall  we  meet  again? 

Jo/I  Anon,  at  twelre 
111  steal  myself  to  thy  expecting^  arms : 
Come  like  a  travelFd  dove,  and  bring  thee  peace. 

Bel  Indeed! 

Ja/l  By  all  our  loves. 

Bel  ^is  bard  to  part: 
But  sure  no  falsehood  ever  lookM  so  fairer. 
Farewell ;  remember  twelve.  [£xif. 

Jaf,  Let  beav*n  forget  me, 
Whea  I  remember  not  thy  truth,  thy  love. 

JSnter  Pieree.       , 

Pier*  Jaffier. 

Jaf,  Who  calls? 

Pier»  A  friend,  that  could  have  wishM 
T  have  found  thee  otherwise  employed.  What, 

hunt 
\wife,  on  the  dull  soil!  Sure  a  staunch  husband 
Of  all  hounds  is  the  dullest.  Wilt  thou  never, 
.Never  be  weanM  from  caudles  and  confections  ? 
What  feminine  tales  hast  thou  bc^  listening  to. 
Of  ttnair*d  shirts,  catarrhs  and  tooth-ach,  got 
By  thin>sord  shoes?  Damnation !  that  a  fel&w. 
Chosen  to  be  a  sharer  in  the  dcslructioa 


Of  a  whole  people,  should  sneak  thus  into  corners 
To  ease  his  fulsome  lusts,  and  fool  his  mind. 

Ja/.  May  not  a  man  then  trifle  out  an  hour 
With  a  kind  woman,  and  not  wrong  his  calling? 

Pier,  Not  in  a  cause  like  ours. 

Ja/".  Then,  friend,  our  cause 
Is  in  a  damnM  condition:  for  FU  tell  thee, 
That  cankerworm,  calPd  lechery,  has  touchM  it ; 
Tis  tainted  vilely.  Wouldst  thou  think  it  ?  Renault 
(That  mortify^d.  old,  withered,  winter  rogue) 
He  visited  her  last  night,  like  a  kind  guardian : 
Faith !    she    has    some   temptation,   that*s  the 

truth   on't 

Pier,  He  durst  not  wrong  his  trust. 

Ja/.  *Twas  something  late,  though. 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a  lady^s  chamber. 

Pter,  Was  she  in  bed? 

Ja/  Yes,  faith,  in  virgin  sheets, 
VVhite  as  her  bosom,  Pierre,  dish*d  neatly  up. 
Might  tempt  a  weaker  appetite  to  taste^ 
Oh!  how  the  old  fox  stunk,  I  wanrant  thee, 
V\^hen  the  rank  fit  was  on  him! 

Pier,  Patience  guide  me! 
He*s  usM  no  tiolence? 

Jaf,  No,  no;  out  on*t,  violence! 
Playd  with  her  neck;    brosbM  her  with  bis 

grey  beard; 
But  not  a  jot  of  violienoe. 

Pier,  Damn  biro. 

Ja/  Ay,  so  say  I:  but  hush,  no  more  onH. 
All  hitherto  is  well,  and  I  believe  ' 
Myself  no  monster  yet:  Sure  it  is  near  the  hour 
We  all  should  meet  for  our  concluding  orders: 
Will  the  ambassador  be  here  in  person? 

Pier.  No,  he  has^sent  commission  to  that 

villain,  Renault, 
To  give  the  executing  charge: 
rd  have  thee  be  a  man,  if  possible. 
And  keep  thy  temper;  for  a  brave  revenge 
Ne*er  comes  too  late. 

Ja/  Fear  not,  I  am  cool  as  patience. 

Pier,  He's  yonder,  coming  ihts  way  through 

the  hall; 
His  thoughts  seem  full. 

Ja/  Prithee  retire,  and  leave  me 
With  him  alone:  FU  put  him  to  some  trial; 
See  how  his  rotten  part  will  bear  the  touching. 

Pier,  Be  careful,  then.  [Exil 

Ja/  Nay,  never  doubt,  but  trust  me. 
What!  be  a  devil,  take  a  damning  oath 
For  shedding  native  blood!  Can  there  be  a  sin 
In  merciful  repentance?  Oh,  this  villain! 

Enter  Renault. 

Ren.  Perverse  and  peevish:  \Yhat  a  slave  is 

man 
To  let  his  rebel  passions  master  him! 
Dispatch  the  tool  her  husband — ^that  were  well. 
Who's  there? 

Ja/  A  man. 

Hen,  My  friend,   my  near  ally, 
The  hostage  of  your  faith,  my  beauteous  charge, 

is  irery  well,  . 

Ja/  Sir,  are  you  sure  of  that? 
Stands  she  in  perfect  health  ?  Beats  her  pulse  even ; 
Neither  too  not  nor  cold? 

Ren.  What  means  that,  question  ? 

Ja/  Oh,  women  have  fantastic  constitutions, 
Inconstant  in  their  wishes,  always  wavering, 
And  never  fix'd.     Was  it  not  boldly  done, 
Even  at  first  sight,  to  trust  the  thinff  I  lov'd 
(A  tempting  treasure  too)  with  you&  ^ o  fierce 
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And  rigorous  as  thine?  but  tbon  «rt  Lonest 

Ren,  Who  dares  accuse  me? 

Ja/f  CursM  be  be  that  doubts 
Tbv  virtue!  I  have  tryM  it,  and  declare, 
VVere  I  to  choose  a  guardian  of  my  honour, 
rd  put  it  in  (by  keeping:  for  I  know  thee. 

iten.  Know  me! 

•/o/l   Ay,  know  thee.    There*s  no  falsehood 

in  thee: 
Thou  look*st  just  as  thou  art    Let  us  embrace. 
Now  wouldst  thou  cut  my  throat,  or  I  cut  thine. 

Ren^  You  dare  not  do*t« 

Jaf.  You  lie,  sir. 

Ren.  How! 

Jaf.  No  more, 
n^is  a  base  world,  and  must  reform,  tbafs  all. 

Enter  Spinosa,  Thsodqre,  Eluott,  Revilli- 
DO,  DcnANo,  Bromveil,  and  ifte  rest 
of  the  Conspirators. 

Ren.  Spinosa!  Theodore! 
Spin.  The  same. 
Ren.  You  are  welcome. 
Spin.  You  are  trembling^  sir. 
Ren.  *Tis  a  cold  night,  indeed,  and  I  am  aged; 
Full  of  deisay  and  natural  infirmities : 

Re-enter  PiERiix. 

We  shall  be  warm,   my  firiends,'  I  hope,  to- 
morrow. 
Pier,  nVas  not  well  done;    thou  sfaouldst 

have  strokM  him. 
And  not  have  gallM  him. 

Jaf.  Damn  him,  let  him  chew  on*t. 
HeaVn!  where  ami?  beset  with  cursed  fiends, 
That  wait  to  damn  me!  What  a  deviPs  man, 
When  he  foreets  bis  nature — hush,  my  heart. 
Ren.  My  friends,  *tis  late;   are  we  assem- 
•bled   all? 
To-morrow*s  rising  sun  must  see  you  all 
DeckM  in  yoUr  honours.  Are  the  soldiers  ready? 
Pier.  All,  all. 

Ren.    You,    Durand,   witb    your  thousand 
must  possess 
St.  Mark^s;  you,    captain,  know  your  charge 

alr^dy, 
^is  to  secure  the  ducal  palace:  You, 
Be  all  this  done  witb  the  least  tumult  possible, 
*Till  in  each  place  you  post  sufficient  guards: 
Then  sheathe  your  sworas  ii»  every  breast  you 

meet 
Ja/.  Oh!  reverend  cruelty!   damned  bloody 

villain ! 
Ren.  During  this  execution,  Durand,  you 
Must  in  the  midst  keep  your  battalia  fast; 
And,  Theodore,  be  sure  to  plant  the  cannon 
That  may  command  the  streets; 
This  done,  we^ll  give  the  general  alarm. 
Apply  petards,  and  force  the  ars*nal  gates; 
Then  ure  the  city  round  m  several  fuaces. 
Or  with  our  cannon  (if  it  dare  resist) 
Baiter  to  ruin.    But  above  all  I  charge  you, 
Shed  blood  enough;  spare  neither  sex  nor  age, 
Name  nor  condition;  if  there  live  a  senator 
AAer  to-morrow,  though  the  dullest  rogue 
That  e*er  said  nothing,  we  have  lost  our  ends. 
If  possible,  lcV$  kill  Uie  very  name 
Of  senator,  and  bury  it  in  nlood. 
Ja/..  Merciless,    horrid    slave  —  Ay,    blood 

enough ! 
Shed  blood  enough,    old  Renault!   bow  thou 

charra*st  me! 


ever, 
nows  who  next 


Ren.  But  one  thing  more,  and  then  farewell, 

.tillfate 
Join  us  again,  or  sepVate  us. for 
First  let^s   embrace.     Heaven  kno' 

shall  thus 

Wing  ye  together;  but  lets  all  remember, 
We  wear  no  common  cause  upon  our  swords: 
Let  each  man  think  that  on  bis  single  virtue 
Depends  the  good  and  fame  of  all  the  rest ; 
Eternal  honour,  or  perpetual  infamy. 
You  droop,  sir. 

Ja/.  No ;  with  most  profound  attention 
Fve  beard  it  all,  aUd  wonder  at  thy  virtue. 
Oh,  Belvidera!  take  me  to  thy  arms. 
And  show  me  wbere*s  my  peace,  for  I  have 

lost  it  lExii. 

Ren.  Without  the  least  remorse  then,  letV 

resolve 
With  fire  and  sword  t*  exterminate  these  tyrants; 
Under  whose  weight  this  wretched  country  la- 
bours. 
The  means  are  only  in  our  hands  to  crown  them. 
Pier.  And  may  those  pow*rs  above  that  are 

propitious 
To  gallant  minds,  record  this  cause  and  bless  it. 
lien.   Thus   happy,   thus  secure  of  all  we 

wish  for, 
Should  there,  my  friends,  be  found  among  ns  one 
False  to  this  glorious  enterprise,  what  fate, 
W^hat  vengeance  were  enough  for  such  a  villain? 
£U,   Death  here   without  repentance,    hell 

hereafter. 
Ren.  Let  that  be  my>  lot,  if  as  here  I  stand, 
Listed  by  fate  among  her  darling  sons, 
Though  I  bad  one  only  brother,  dear  by  all 
The  strictest  ties  of  nature ;  couJd  I  have  such 

a  friend 
JoinM  in  this  cause,  and  had  but  ground  to  fear 
He  meant  foul  play;  may  this  right  band  drop 

irom  me. 
If  rd  not  baxard  all  my  future  peace, 
And  stab  him  to  the  heart  before  you.  Who, 
Who   would    do    less?    Wouldst  thou  not, 

Pierre,   the  same  ? 
Pier*   YouVe  singled  me,   sir,    out  for  this 

hard  question. 
As  if  it. were  started  only  for  my  sake! 
Am  I  the  thing  you  fear?  Here,  here*s  ray  bosom, 
Search  it  with  all  your  swords.  Am  I  a  traitor? 
Ren.   No:  but  I  fear  your  late  commended 

friend 
Is  little  less.    Come,  sirs.  His  now  no  time 
To  trifle  with  our  safety.  Where's  this  Jaffier? 
Spin.  He  left  the  room  just  now,  in  strange 

disorder. 
Ren.  Nay,  there  is  danger  in  him:    I  ob- 
*     servM  him;' 
During  the  time  I  took  for  explanation. 
He  was  transported  from  most  deep  attention 
To  a  confusion  which  he  could  not  smother, 
His  looks  grew  full  of  sadness  and  surprise, 
AH  which  betrayed  a  wavering  spirit  in  him. 
That  laboiirM  witb  reluctancy  and  sorrow. 
What's  requisite  for  safety,  must  be  d^ne 
With  speedy  execution;  he  remains 
Yet  in  our  power:  "I,  for  my  own  part«  wear 
A  dagger— 
Pier.  W^ell. 

Ren,  And  I  could  wish  it — 
Pier.  Where? 
Ren.  Buried  in  his  heart. 
Pier.  Away;  we*re  yet  all  friends. 


[Act  IV.  ScxMxl.]  . 

No  more  of  tlus,  'twill  breed  ill  blood  among  us. 
Spin.  Let  us  aJl  draw  our  swords,  and  search 

the  house. 
Poll  him  from  the  dark  hole  where  he  sits 

brooding 
O'er  his  cold  iears,  and  each  man  kill  his  share 

of  him. 
Pier.  Who  talks  of  killing?    Who's  he*U 

shed  the  blood 
That's  dear  to  me?  is't  you,  or  you,  or  you,  sir? 
What,  not  one  speak !  how  you  stiaind  gaping  all 
On  your  gra'te  oracle,  your  wooden  goa  there! 
Yet  not  a  word!  Then,  sir,  Fll tell  you  a  secret; 
Snspicion's  bnt  at  best  a  coward  s  virtue. 

[To  RendUii, 
Ren.  A  coward!         [Handles  his  Sword. 
Pier.  Put  up  thy  sword,  old  man; 
Thy  hand  shakes  at  it.  Come,  let's  heal  this  breach ; 
1  am  too  hot,  we  yet  may  al}  IWe  friends. 
Spin.  Till  we  are  safe,  our  friendship  can- 
not be  so. 
Pier.  Again!  Who's  that? 
Spin.  'Twas  I. 
Theo.  And  I. 
Ren.  And  I. 
Omnes.  And  all. 
Ren.  Who  are  on  my  side? 
Spin.  Erery  honest  sword. 
Let's  die  like  men,  and  not  be  sold  like  slaves. 
Pier.   One  such  word  more,,  byJieaVn  I'll 

to  the  senate, 
And  hang  ye  all,  like  dogs,  in  clusters. 
\Vliy  peep  your  coward  swords  half  out  their 

shells  ? 
Why  do  you  not  all  brandish  them  like  mine? 
Yott  fear  to  die,  and  yet  dare  talk  of  killing. 
Ren.  Go  to  the  senate,  and  betray  us!  haste! 
Secure  thy  wretched  life;  we  fear  to  die 
Less  than,  thou  dar'st  be  honest 

Pier.  That's  rank  falsehood. 
Fcar'st  not  thou  death !  Fie,  there's  a  knayish  itch 
In  that  salt  blood,  an  utter  foe  to  smarting. 
Bad  Jaffiei's  wife  prov'd  kind ,  he'd  still  been 

true. 
Fangh,  how  that  stinks!  thon  die,  thou  kill  my 

friend ! 
Or  thou!  or  thou!  with  that  lean  wither'd  face. 
Away,  'disperse  all  to  your  several  charges. 
And  meet  to-morrow  where  your  honour  calls 

you. 
m  briii^  that  man,  whose  blood  you  so  much 

thirst  for, 
And  you  shall  see  him  venture  for  yon  fairly — 
Hence!  hence,  1  say.    {ExiiRenauU, angrily. 

Spin.  I  fear  we've  been  to  blame. 
Ado  done  too  much. 
Theo.  Twas  too  far  urg'd  against  the  man 

you  loVo. 
Rev.  Here,  take  our  swords,  and  crush  them 

with  your  feet 
Spin.  Forgiye  ns,  gallant  friend. 
Pier.  Nay,  now  you've  found 
The  way  to  melt,  and  cast  me  as  you  will. 
Whence  rose  all  this  discord? 
Ok  what    a   dangerous  precipice    have    we 

'scap'd! 
How  near  a  /all  was  aU  we'd  long  been  building ! 
What  an  eternal  blot  had  stain'd  our  glories. 
If  one,  the  bravest  and  the  best  of  men. 
Had  iail\&  a  sacrifice  to  rash  suspicion, 
Butchef^d  by  those,   whose  cause  he  came  to 

cherish! 
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Come  but  to-morrow,  all  your  doubts  shall  end,  i 
And  to  your  loves,  me  better  recommend,  ( 
That  I've  preser'vd  your  lame,  and  sav'd  my ) 


friend. 


ACT  IV. 


[Exeunt 


Scene  L^The  Rialto. 


Enter  Jaffier  and  BsLyiSBRA. 

Jaf.  Where  dost  thou  lead  me?  Every  step 

I  move, 
Methinks  I  tread  upon  some  mangled  limb 
Of  a  rack*d  friend.     Oh,  my  charming  ruin! 
Where  are  we  wandering  r 

Bel.  To  eternal  honour. 
To  do  a  deed  shall  chronicle  thy  name 
Among  the  glorious  legends  of  those  few 
That  have  sav'd  sinking  nations.  Thy  renown 
Shall  be  the  future  song  of  all  the  Tirgins, 
Who  by  thy  ijiety  have  been  preserv'd 
From  hocrid  violation.    Every  street 
Shall  be   adorn'd  with  statues  to  thy  honour; 
And  at  thy  feet  this  great  inscription  written. 
Remember  him  that  propped  the  fall  of  Venice. 

Jaf.  Rather,  remember  him,  who,  -after  all 
Th<f  sacred  bonds  of  oaths,  and  holier  friendship. 
In  fond  compassion  to  a  woman's  tears, 
Forgot  his  manhood,  virtue,  truth,  and  honour, 
To  sacrifice  the  bosom  that  reliev'd  him. 
Why  wilt  thou  damn  me? 

Bel.  Oh,  inconstant  man! 
How  will  you  promise  ;  how  will  you  deceire ! 
Do,   return  back,  replace  me  in  my  bondage. 
Tell  all   thy*  friends    how    dangerously   thou 

lov^st  me, 
And  let  thy  dagger  do  its  bloody  office. 
Or  if  thou  think  st  it  ^  nobler,  let  me  live. 
Till  Vm  a  victim  to  the  hateful  lust 
Of  that  infernal  devil. 
Last  night,  my  love! 

Jaf.  r^ame  it  not  again: 
It  shows  a  beastly  image  to  my  fancy, 
Will  wake  me  into  madness. 
Destruction,  swift  destruction,  fall  on  my  covrard 

head. 

Bel.  Delay  no  longer  then,  but  to  the  senate. 
And  tell  the  dismal'st  story  ever  utter'd: 
Tell  'em  what  bloodshed,  rapines,  desolations. 
Have  been  prepar'd,  how  near's  the  fatal  hour. 
Save  thy  poor  country,  save  the  reverend  blood 
Of  all  its  nobles,  which  to-morrow's  dawn 
Must  else  see  shed. 

Jaf.  Oh!  think  what  then  may  prove  my  lot: 
By  all  heav'ns  powers,  prophetic  truth  dwells 

in  thee; 
For  every  word  thou  speak'st,  strikes  through 

my  heart; 
Just  what  thou'st  made  me,  take  me,  Belyidera, 
And  lead  me  to  the  place  where  Fm  to  say 
This  bitter  lesson;   where  I  must  betray 
My  truth,  my  yirtue,  constancy,  and  finends. 
Must  I  betray  my  friend  ?  Ah !  take  me  quickly: 
Secure  me  well  before  that  thought's  renew'd; 
If  I  relapse  once  more,  all^  lost  for  ever. 

BeU  Hast  thou  a  friend  more  dear  than  Bel- 
yidera ? 

Jaf.   No;    thour]t  my  soul   itself;   wealth, 

friendship,  honour. 
All  present  joys,  and  earnest  of  all  future. 
Are  summ'd  in  thee. 

Come,  lead  me  forward,  now,  like  a  tame  lamb 
To  sacrifice.    Thus,  in  his  fatal  gariands 
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DeckM  fine  and  pleas*d^  the  wanton  skips  and 

Trots  by  th*  enticiog,  flattVinj;^  priestess*  side, 
And  much  transported  with  its  little  pride, 
Forgets  his  dear  companions  of  the  plain;      ) 
Tilly  by  her  bound,  he*s  on  the  altar  lain,     ) 
Yet  then  too  hardly  bleats,  such  pleasure's  in ) 

the  pain. 

Enier  Officer  and  six  Giiards. 

Offin  Stand!  who  goes  theri^ 

BeL  Friends. 

Offi.  But  what  friends  are  you? 

Bel.  Friends  to  the  senate,  and  the  state  of 

Venice. 

Offi,  My  orders  are  to  seize  on  all  I  find 
At  this  late  hour,  and  bring  *em  to  the  council. 
Who  are  now  sitting. 

Jaf    Sir,  you  shall  be  obey*d. 
Now  the  lots  cast,   and,   fate,    do  what  thou 

wilt. '         \Exeuni  guarded. 

Scene  II. — The  Senaie-house,  tvhere  appear 
sitting  the  Duke  o/ Venice,  Pjuuli,  cmd 
other  Senators. 

Duke.  Antony,  Priuli,  senators  of  Venice, 
Speak,  why  are  we  assembled  here  this  night? 
\Vhat  have  you  to  inform  us  of,  concerns 
The  state  of  Venice,  honour,  or  its  safety? 

Pri.   Could  words  express  the  story  l\e  to 

tell  you. 
Fathers,  these  tears  were  useless,  these  sad  tears 
That  faU  from  my  old  eyes ;  but  there  is  cause 
We  all  should  weep,  tear  off  these  purple  robes. 
And  wrap  ourselve^  in  sackclotb,  Sitting  down 
On  the  sad  earth,  and  cry  aloud  to  heay*n: 
HeaVn  knows,  if  yet  there  be  an  hour  to  come 
Ere  Venice  be  no  more. 

jillSen.  How ! 
'   Pri.  N^,  we  stand 
ITpon  the  very'  brink  of  gaping  ruin. 
VVithin  this  city's  formM  a  dark  conspiracy, 
To    massacre   us  all,  our  wives  and  children, 
Kindred  and  friends,'  our  palaces  and  temples 
To  lay  in  ashes:  nay,  the  hour  too  fix'd ; 
The  swords,  for  arught  I  know,   drawn  e*en 

this  moment. 
And  the  wild  waste  began.  From  unknown  hands 
I  had  this  warning;  hut,  if  we  are  men. 
Let's  not  be  tamely  butcher'd,  but  do  something 
That  may  inform  the  world,  in  afler  ages. 
Our  Tirtu^  was  not  niin'd,  though  we  were. 

[A  Noise  tviihout. 
Roooii  roomy  make  room  for  some  prisoners — 

Enter  Officer  and  Guards. 

Duke.  Speak,  there.    What  disturbance? 

O^.  Two  prisoners  have  the  guards  seis'd 

in  the  street, 
Who  say,  they  come  t'inform  this  reverend  senate 
About  the  present  danger. 

Enter  Jaffier  and  Officer. 

All  Sen., Giye  'em  entrance — Well,  who  are 

you? 
Jaf.  A  villain. 
Would  eyery  man,  that  hears  me, 
Would  deal  so  honestly^  and  ovm  bis  title. 
Duke,  Tis.  ruroour'd,   that  a  plot  has  been 

contriv'd 
Against  this  state;  and  youVe  a  share  in't  too. 
If  you  are  a  yillain,  to  redeem  your  honour 


Unfold  the  truth,  and  be  resl^r*d  with  mercy. 

Jaf.  Think  not,  that  I  to  saye  my  life  came 

hither; 
I  know  its  value  better;   but  in  pity 
To  all  tbose  wretches  whose  unhappy  dooms 
Are  fix'd  and  seal'd.  You  see  me  here  before  you, 
The  sworn  and  covenanted  foe  of  Venice: 
But  use  me  as  my  dealings  may  deserve, 
And  I  may  prove  a  friend. 

Duke.  The  slave  capitulates, 
Give  him  the  tortures. 

Jaf.  That  you  dare  not  do ; 
Your  fear  won't  let  you,  not  the  longing  itch 
To  hear  a  story  which  you  dread  the  truth  of: 
1  ruth,  which  the  fear  of  smart  shall  ne'er  get 

from  me. 
Cowards    arc  scared   with  threat'nings ;    ho\s 

are  whipt 
Into  confessions:  but  a  steady  mind 
Acts  of  itself,  ne'er  asks  the  body  counsel. 
Give  him  the  tortures!  Name  but  such  a  tbiug 
Again,   by  heav'n  I'll  shut  these  lips  for  e^er. 
Not  all  your  racks,  your   engines,    or  your 

wheels. 
Shall  force  a  groan  away,  that  you  may  guess  at. 

Duke.  Name  your  conditions. 

Jaf  For  myself  full  pardon. 
Besides  the  lives  of  two-and-twenty  friends, 
Whose  names  are  here  enroU'd — Nay,  1^  their 

,  crimes 

Be  ne'er  so  monstrous,  I  must  have  the  oaths 
And  sacred  promise   of  this  reverend  council, 
That,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  senate 
The  thing  I  ask  be  ratify'd. '  Swear  this. 
And  I'll  unfold  the  secret  of  your  danger. 

Duke.  Propose  the  oath. 

Jaf.  By  all  the  hopes 
Ye  have  of  peace  ana  happiness  hereafter, 
Swear. — Ye  swear? 

All  Sen.  We  swear. 

Jaf.  And,  as  ye 'keep  the  oath. 
May  you,  and  your,  posterity  be  blessM, 
Or  cursM  for  ever. 

All  Sen.  Else  be  curs'd  for  ever. 

Jaf  Then  here's  the  list,  and  with't  the  full 

disclose 
Of  all  that  threatens  you.     [Delivers  a  Paper. 
Now,  fate,  tbou  hast  caught  me. 

Duke.   Give   order  that  all  diligent  search 

be  made 
To  seize  these  men,  their  characters  are  public; 
The  paper  intimates  their  rendezvous 
To  he  at  the  house  of  a  fam'd  Grecian  courtesaOt 
Call'd  Aquilina ;  see  that  place  secur'd. 
You,  Jaftier,  must  with  patience  bear  till  morning 
To  be  our  prisoner. 

Jaf  Would  the  chains  of  death 
Had  bound  me  safe,  ere  I  had  known  this  minute. 

Duke.  Captain,  withdraw  your  prisoner. 

Jaf.  Sir,  if  possible. 
Lead  me  where  my  own  thoughts  themselves 

may  lose  me; 
Where  I  may  dose  out  what  I've  left  of  life, 
Forget  myself;  and  this  day's  guilt  and  falsehood. 
Cruel  remembrance,  how  shall  I  appease  thee? 

{ExU  guarded. 

Off.  [PVilhoui']  More  traitors;  room,  room; 

room,  make  room,  there. 

Duke,  flow's  this?  guards! 
Where  are  our  guards?    Shut  up  the  gaUSy 

ue  treason's 
Already  at  our  doors. 


Enter  Officer. 
Offi,  My  lords,  more  traitors, 
Stnd  in  the  Tcry  act  of  consultatton ; 
Funitsb*d  with  arms  and  instruments  ofmischief. 
Bring  in  the  prisoners. 


Enter  Pierre,  Renault,  ThIcodore,  Elliott, 
Reviludo,  and  other  Conspirators^  in 
Fetters, 

Pier.  You,  my  lords,  and  fathers 
(As  you  are  pleas  d  to  call  yourselves),  of  Venice ; 
If  you  sit  here  to  guide  the  course  of  justice, 
W'hy  these  disgraceful  chains  upon  the  limb» 
That  have  so  often  laboured  in  your  service? 
Are  these  the  wreaths  of  triumph  ye  bestow 
On  those,  that  bring  you  conquest  home,  and 

honours? 
Duke.  Go  on;  you  shall  be  heard,  sir. 
AnL  And  be  hang*d  too,  I  hope. 
Pier^  Are  these  the  trophies  Fve  deservVl 

for  fighting 
Tour  battles  with  confederated  powers  ? 
When  winds  and  seas  conspirM  to  overthrow 

you; 
And  brought  the  fleets  of  Spain  to  yoftr  own 

harbours ; 
When  you,   great  duke,   shrunk  trembling  in 

your  palace. 
And  saw  your  wife,  the  Adriatic,  ploughed, 
like  a  lewd  whore,  by  bolder  prows  than  yours, 
Stepp*d  not  I  forth,  and  tauglit  your  loose  Ve- 
netians 
Thtf  task  of  honour,  and  the  way  to  greatness? 
ftaLsM  you  from  your  capitulatmg  fears 
To  stipulate  the  terms  ot  su*d-for  peace? 
And  this  my  recompense !  if  Fm  a  traitor, 
Produce  my  charge ;  or  show  the  wretch  that^s 

Base 
And  brave  enough  to  tell  me  Fm  a  traitor. 
.  Duke.  Know  you  one  Jaflier? 

[Conspirators  murmur. 
Pier*  Yes,  and  know  his  virtue. 
His  justice,  truth,  his  general  worth,  and  sufferings 
From  a  hard  father,  taught  me  first  to  love  him. 

Enter  Jaffisr,  guarded. 

Duke.  See  htm  brought  forth. 

Pier.  My  firiend  too  bound  i  nay  then 
Our  fate  has  conquer*d  ut,   and  we  must  fall. 
Why  droops  the  man  whose  welfare's  so  imich 

mine, 
They  Ve  but  one  thing?  These  reverend  tyrants, 

JalfKr,      • 
Gall  us  traitors.     Art  thou  one,  my  brother? 

Jaf.  To  thee,  I  am  the  falsest,  veriest  slave, 
Tbat  e*er  belrayM  a  generous,  trusting  friend, 
And  gaTe  up  honour  to  be  sure  of  ruin. 
All  our  ftar  hopes,  which  morning  was  t*have 

crown'd. 
Has  this  curs*d.  toneue  o'erthrowKi. 

Pirr.  So,  then  aD's  oTer: 
Venice  has  lost  her  freedom,  I  my  life. 
No  more!  Farewell! 

Duke.  Say;  will  you  make  confession 
Of  your  Tile  iie^^B^  and  trust  the  senate's  mercy  ? 

Pier.    Curs'd   be  youf  senate:    curs'd   your 

eonstttution : 
The  carM  of  grov#'{ttg  factions  and  divisions, 
Sdll  veft  your  councils,  shake  your  public  safety, 
And  make  the  rofoe^  of  government  you  vrear 
Hateful  to  you,  ts  these  ba«e  efaain«  to  me. 

Duke.  Pardon,  or  death? 
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Pier.  Death!  honoui^ble  death! 
Ren.  Death's  the  best  thing  we  ask,  or  you 

can  give, 
N'o  shameful  bonds,  but  honourable  death. 
Duke.  Rr^ak  up  the  council.  Captain,  guard 

your  prisoners. 
Jaffier,  you're  free,   but  these  must  w^ait  for 

judgment. 

•     [Exeunt  all  the  Senators. 
Pier,  Come,  where's  my  dungeon  ?  Lead  me 

to  my  straw: 
It  will  not  be  the   first  time  Fve  lodg'd  hard 
To  do  the  senate  service. 
Ja/.  Hold,  one  moment 
Pier.   Who's  he  disputes  the  judgment  of 

the  senate? 
Presumptuous  rebel — on —     [Strikes  Jaffier. 

Jaf.  By  beav'n,  you  stir  not  I 
f  must  be  heard ;  I  must  have  leave  to  speak. 
Thou  hast  disgrac'd  me,  Pierre,  by  a  vile  blow: 
Had  not  a  dagger  done  thee  nobler  justice? 
But  use  rile  as  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  not  wrong  me^ 
For  I  am  fallen  beneath  the  basest  injuries: 
Yet  look  upon  me  with  an  eye  of  mercy, 
With  pity  and  with  charity  behold  me: 
But  as  there  dwells  a  godlike  nature  in  thee. 
Listen  with  mildness  to  my  supplications. 
Pier.  What  whining  mook  art  thou?  what 

holy  cheat. 
That  wouldst  encroach  upon  my  credulous  ears, 
And  cant'st  thus  vilely  ?  Hence  I  I  know  thee  not : 
Leave,  hypocrite. 
Jaf.  Not  know  me,  Pierre? 
Pier.  No,  I  know  thee  not!  What  art  thou? 
Jaf.  Jaffier,  thy  friend,  thy  once  lov'd,  valu'd 

friend! 
Though  now  deserv'dly  scorn'd,  and  uy'd  most 

hardly. 


Pier.  Thou,  Jaffier!   thou,  my  once  lovM, 

valu'd  firiend! 
By  heav'ns  thou  iiest;    the  man  so  caH'd,   my 

friend. 
Was  generous,  honest;  faithful,  just,  and  valiant; 
Noble  in  mind,  and  in  his  person  lovely; 
Dear  to  my  eyes,  and  tender  to  my  heart: 
But  thou,    a  wretched,  base,  false,   worthless 

coward. 
Poor,  eyen  in  soul,  and  Ipathsome  in  thy  ajp^ot; 
All  eyes  must  shun  thee,  and  all  hearts  detest  thee. 
Pr'ythee  avoid ;  nor  longer  cling  thus  round  me, 
Like  something  baneful,  thathiy  nature^s  chilPd  at. 
Jaf  1  have  not  wrong'd  thee,  Yxj  theM  tears 

I  have  not. 
Pier.   Hast  thou   not  wrong'd  me?    Dar'st 

thou  call  thyself 
That  once  lov'd,  valu'd  friend  of  mine. 
And  swear  thou  hast  not  wrong'd  me  ?  VVhence 

these  chains? 
Whence  the  vile  death  which  I  may  meet  this 

moment  ? 
Whence  ^this  dishonour,   biit  from  thee,  thou 

false  one? 
Jaf.   All's  true;    yet  grant  one  thing,   and 

Fvtf  done  asking. 
Pier.  What's  that? 

Jaf  To  tak<^  thy  life,  on  such  conditions 
The  counsel  have  propos'd :  tliou,  and  thy  friends. 
May  yet  live  long,  and  to  be  better  treated. 

Pier.  Life!  ask  my  life !  confeas !  record  myself 
A  villain,  for  the  privilege  to  breathe    ! 
And  carry  up  and  down  this  cursed  city^ 
A  discoAtMited  add  repining  spirit, 
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[Act  IV.  Sckre2.] 


Burtbensome  to  itself  a  few  years  longer; 
To  lose  ity  may  be  at  last,  in  a  lewd  quarrel 
For  some   new  friend,    treacherous  and  false 

as  thou  art ! 
No,  tbis  vile  world  and  I  have  long  been  jangling, 
And  cannot  part  on  better  terms  tban  now, 
"When  only  men,  like  tbee,  are  fit  to  live  in*t. 

Jaf,  By.  all  tbat*s  just — 

Pier,  pwear  by"  some  otber  powers, 
For  tbou  bast  broke  that  sacred  oath  too  lately. 

Jaf,   Then,   hj  that  bell  I  merit,    FU   not 

leave  tbee, 
Till,  to  thyself,  at  least  tbou^rt  reconcilM, 
However  thy  resentment  deal  with  me. 

Pier,  Not  leave  me! 

Jaf,  No ;  thou  shalt  not  force  me  from  thee. 
Use  me  reproachfully,  and  like  a  slave; 
Tread  on  me,  buffet  me,  heap  wrongs  on  wrongs 
On  my  poor  bead  \  PU  bear  it  all  with  patience 
Shall  weary  out  thy  most  unfriendly  cruelty: 
Lie  at  thy  feet,  and  kiss  *em,  though  they  spurn  me ; 
Till  wounded  by  my  sufferings,  tbou  relent. 
And  raise  me  to  thy  arms,  with  dear  forgiveness. 

Pier,  Art  tbou  not — 

Jaf,  VVbal? 

Pier,  A  traitor? 

Jaf  Yes. 

Pier,  A  villain? 

Jaf,  Granted. 

Pier,  A  coward,  a  most  scandalous  coward ; 
Spiritless,  void  of  honour;  one  who  has  sold 
Tny  everlasting  fame,  for  shameless  life? 

Jaf  All,  all  and  more,  much  more:  my  faults 

are  numberless. 

Pier»  And  i^ouldst  tbou  have  me  live  on 

terms  like  thine; 
Base,  as  thou  art  false — 

Jaf  No;  His  to  me  that's  granted: 
The  safety  of  thy  life  was  all  I  aim'd  at. 
In  recompense  for  faith  and  trust  so  broken. 

Pier,  I  scorn  it  more,  because  preserved  bv  thee; 
And,  as  when  first  my  foolish  heart  toolc  pity 
On  diy  misfortunes,  sought  thee  in  thy  miseries. 
Relieved  thy  wants,  and  raised  thee  from  the  state 
Of  wretchedness,  in  which  thy  fate  had  plunged 

thee. 
To  rank  tbee  in  my  list  of  noble  friends ; 
AH  I  receivM,  in  surety  for  thv  truth. 
Were  unregarded  oatos,  and  mis,  this  dagger, 
Giv*n  with  a  worthless  pledge,  thou  since  hast 

stoPn: 
So  I  restore  it  back  to  thee  again; 
Swearing  by  all  those  powVs  which  thou  bast 

violated, 
Never,  from  this  curs*d  hour  to  hold  communion, 
Friendship,  or  interest,  with  tbee,  though  our 

years 
Were  to  exceed  those  limited  the  world. 
Take  it  ^farewell — for  now  I  owe  thee  nothing. 

Jaf,  Say  tbou  wilt  live  then. 

Pier,  For  my  life,  dispose  it 
Just  as  thou  wilt,  because,  tis  what  rm'tir*d  with. 

Jaf  Oh,  Pierre! 

Pier,  No  more. 

Jaf.  My  eyes  won\  lose  the  sight  of  thee. 
But  languish  after  thee,  and  ache  with  gazing. 

Pier,  Leave   me — NaVy  then  thus,  thus  I 

throw  thee  from  me; 
And  curses,  great  as  is  thy  falsehood,    catch 

thee.  \ExiL 

Jaf  Amen. 
He's  gone,  my  father,  friend,  preserrer» 


And  here's  the  portion  he  has  left  me: 

[Holds  the  Dagger  tip. 
This  dagger.  WelirememberM !  with  this  dagger, 
I  gave  a  solemn  vow  of  dire  importance; 
Parted  with  this,  and  Belvidera  together. 
Have  a  care,   memory,   drive  that  thought  no 

further: 
No,  ril  esteem  it  as  a  friend's  last  legac}'; 
Treasure  it.  up  within  this  wretched  bosom. 
Where  it  may  grow  acouainted  with  my  heart. 
That  when  they  meet,  tney  start  not  from  each 

otber. 
So  now  for  thinking — A  blow,  calfd  a  traitor, 

villain. 
Coward,  dishonourable  coward;  fough! 
Oh!  for  a  long  sound  sleep,  and  so  forget  it. 
Down,  busy  devil! 

Enter  Bblyidsra. 

'  Bel  VVbitber  shall  I  fly  ?    , 
Where  hide  me  and  my  miseries  together? 
Where's  now  the  Roman  constancy  I  boasted? 
Sunk  into  trembling  fears  and  desperation. 
Not  daring  to  look  up  to  that  dear  face 
Which  urd  to  smile,  eve'n  on  my  faults;  but, 

down, 
Bending  these  miserable  eyes  on  earth. 
Must  move  in  penance,  and  implore  much  mercj. 

Jaf  Mercy !  kind  heaven  nas  snrely  endless 

stores. 
Hoarded  for  thee,  of  blessings  yet  untasted: 
Ob,  Belvidera!  Fm  the  vrretcbed'st  creature 
E'er  crawlM  on  earth. 
My  friend  too,  Belvidera,  that  dear  friend. 
Who,  next  to  thee,  was  all  my  health  rejoicVl  in. 
Has  us'd  me  like  a  slave,  shamefully  us'd  me: 
Twould  break  thy  pitying  heart  to  hear  the  story. 

Bel,  What  has  he  done? 

Jaf,  Before  we  parted, 
Ere  yet  his  guards  had,  led  him  to  his  prison. 
Full  of  severest  sorrows  for  bis  sufferings, 
With  eyes  o'crflowing,  and  a  bleeding  oeart. 
As  at  his  feet  I  kneel'd  and  su'd  for  mercy. 
With  a  reproachful  hand  he  dash'd  a  blow: 
He  struck  me,  Belvi^dera !  by  heav'n,  be  struck  me ! 
Bulfetted,  cail'd  me  traitor,  villain,  coward. 
Am  I  a  coward?  Am  I  a  villain?  Tell  me: 
Thou'rt  the  best  judge,  and  mad'st  me,  if  I  am  so ! 
Damnation!  Coward! 

Bel,  Oh!  forgive  him,  Jaflier; 
And,  if  bis  sufferings  wound  thy  heart  already, 
What  will  they  do  to-morrow? 

Jaf  Ah! 

Bel,  To-morrow, 
When  tbou  shalt  see  him  stretch'd  in  all  the 

agonies    ^ 
Of  a  tormenting  and  a  shameful  death ; 
His  bleeding  bowels,  and  bis  broken  limbs. 
Insulted  o*er.  by  a  vile,  butchering  villain; 
What  will  thy  heart  do  then?  Oh!  sure  'twill 

stream. 
Like  my  eyes  now. 

Jaf,  What  means  thy  dreadful  story? 
Deatb,and  to-morrow !  Broken  limbs  and  bowels! 

BeU  The  faithless  senators,  'tis  theyVe  de- 
creed it: 
They  say,  according  to  our  friends*  request, 
They  shall  hate  death,  and  not  ignoble  bondage : 
Declare  their  promisVi  mercy  all  has  forfeited : 
False  to  their  oaths,  and  deaf  to  intercession. 
Warrants    are   pass'd  for   public  death    to- 

mprrow. 


[Act  V,  ScsNB  1.] 

Jaf.  Death !  doomed  to  die !  condemned  un- 
heard! unpleadedl 
BeU  ^ajy   cruerst  racks  and  torments  are 

preparing 
To  force  confession  from  their  dying  pangs. 
Ok!  do  not  look  90  ierribly  upon  me! 
How  your  lips  shake,  and  all  your  face  disorderM ! 
Wliat  means  my  love? 
Jaf,  LeaTe  me,   I  charge  thee,  leave  me — 

Stronff  temptations 
Vvake  in  my  heart 
BeL  For  what? 
Jaf,  No  more,  hut  leave  me. 
BeL  Why? 

Jaf.  Oh!    hy  hcav'n,  I  love  thee  with  that 

fondness, 
I  would  not  have  thee  stay  a  moment  longer 
Near  these  cursM  hands:    Are  they  not  cold 

upon  thee? 

\PuUs  the  Dagger  half  out  of  his 

Bosom;  and  puts  it  back  again. 

Bel,  No,  everlaslinff  comfort*s  in  thy  arms. 

To  lean  thus  on  thy  oreast,  is  softer  ease 

Than  downy  pillows,  deckM  with  leaves  of  roses. 

Jaf    Alas !   thou  think^st  not  of  the  thorns 

*tis  fiird  with: 
Fly,  ere  they  gall  thee.  There^s  a  lurking  serpent, 
Readr  to  leap  and  sting  thee  to  the  heart: 
Art  thou  not  terrified? 
BeL  No. 

Jaf  Call  to  mind 
\Vhat  thou  hast  done,  and  whither  thou  hast 

hrought  me. 
BeL  Hah! 

Jaf  W^here^s  my  friend?    my  friend,  thou 

smiling  mischief! 
Nay,  «hrink  not,  now  His  too  late;  thou  shouldst 

have  fled 
AVhen  iby  guilt  first  had  cause;  for  dire  revenge 
h  up,  and  raging  for  my  friend.  He  groans! 
Bark,  how  he  groans !  his  screams  are  in  my  ears 
Already;  see,  theyVe  fixM  him  on  the  wheel, 
.\iid  no'w  they  tear  him — 'Murder!  PerjurM 

senate ! 
Murder— Oh! — Hark  thee,  traitress,  thou  hast 

'  done  this! 
Tkanks  to  thy  tears,  and  false  persuading  love, 
flow  ber  eyes  speak!    Oh,    thou  hewitching 

creature ! 
[Fiunbling  for  his  Dagger. 
Madness   can*t  hurt  thee.     Come,   thou  hltle 

trembler, 
G^ep  even  into  my  heart,  and  there  lie  safe: 
Tis  thy  own  citadel — Hah — ^vet  stand  off. 
Heaven  must  have  justice,  ana  my  hroken  vows 
Will  si  Ilk  me  else  beneath  its  reaching  mercy. 
111  wink,  and  then  *tis  done — 
BeL   VVhat  means  the  lord 
Of  me,  nay  life,  and  love?  Whafs  in  thy  bosom, 
Thou  grasp^st  at  so  ?  Nay,  why  am  I  thus  treated  ? 

J\Dra4vs  the  Dagger  and  offers  to  stab  her. 
af  Know,  Belvideoa,  when  we  parted  last, 
I  gave  this  dag^r  with  thee,  as  in  trust,    . 
To  he  tliy  portion  if  I  e*er  provM  false. 
On  sucli  condition,  was  my  truth  believed: 
Bat  now  \is  forfeited,    and[  must  be  paid  for. 

.    [Offers  to  stab  her  again. 
BeL  Oh!  Mercy!  {Kneeling. 

Jaf.  Nay,  no  struggling. 
BeL.  Now  then^  kill  me. 

\hetms  on  his  Neck,  and  kisses  him. 
Jaf  I  am,  1  am  a  coward;  witness  heaVn, 
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Witness  it,  earth,  and  every  being  witness: 
Tis  hut  one  blow!  yet  hv  immortal  love, 
I  cannot  longer  hear  a  thought  to  harm  thee. 
{He  throws  awajr  the  Dagger  and 
embraces  her. 
The  seal  of  Providence  is  sure  upon  thee: 
And  thou  wert  bom  for  yet  unheara-of  wonders. 
Oh  !  thou  wert  either  born  to  save  or  damn  me. 
By  all  the  power  that's  giv'n  me  o^er  my  soul. 
By  thy  resistless  tears  and  conquering  smiles, 
By  the  victorious  love  that  still  waits  on  thee, 
Fly  to  thy  cruel  father,  save  my  friend. 
Or  all  our  future  quiefs  lost  for  ever. 
Fall  at  his  feet,  ding  round  his  reverend  knees, 
Speak  to  him  with  thy  eyes,  and  with  thy  tears, 
Melthishard  heart,  and  wake  dead  nature  in  him. 
Crush  him  in  th*  arms,    torture  him  with  thy 

softness ; 
Nor  till  thy  prayers  are  granted,  set  him  free, 
But  conquer  him,  as  thou  hast  conquered  me. 

,    {Exeunt, 

ACT  V. 
SCBNS  I. — An  Apartment  in  Priuli*s  House, 

Enter  Priuli.  * 

JPri.Why,  cruel  heaven,  have  my  unhappy  days 
Been  lengtnen*d  to  this  sad  one  ?  Oh !  dishonour 
And  deathless  infamy  is  fallen  upon  me. 
Was  it  my  fault?  Am  I  a  traitor?  No.  ' 
But  then,  my  only  child,  my  daughter  wedded ; 
There  my  best  blood  runs  foul,  and  a  disease 
Incurable  has  seised  upon  my  memory. 

Enier  Belvidera,  in  a  long  mourning  FeiL 

BeL  He*s  there,  my  father,  my  inhuman  father, 
That  for  three  years  has  left  an  only  child 
Exposed  to  all  the  outrages  of  fate, 
And' cruel  ruin! — oh — 

Pri.  What  child  of  sorrow 
Art  thou,  that  comes  wrapt  in  weeds  of  sadness. 
And  mov*stas  if  thy  steps  were  towVds  a  grave? 

BeL   A  wretch   who  from  the  very  top  of 

happiness 
Am  falPn  into  the  lowest  depths  of  misery,  ^ 
And  want  your  pitying  hand  to  raise  me  up  again. 

Pri.  VVhat  wouldst  thou  beg  for? 

BeL  Pity  and  forgiveness. 

{Throtvs  up  her  VeiL 
By  the  kind,  tender  names  of  child  and  father. 
Hear  my  complaints,  and  take  me  to  your  love. 

Pri.  My  daughter! 

BeL  Yes,  your  daughter. 

PrL  Don't  talk  thus. 

BeL  Yes,  I  must;  and  you  must  hear  too. 
I  have  a  husband. 

Pri*  Damn  him. 

BeL  Oh!  do  not  curse  him; 
He  would  not  speak  so  hard  a  word  towards  you 
On  any  terms,  however  he  deals  with  me. 

Pri.  Ha !  what  means  my  child  ? 

BeL  Oh!  my  husband,  my  dear  husband, 
Carries  a  dagger  in  his  once  kind  bosom, 
To  pierce  the  heart  of  your  poor  Belvidera. 

PrL  Kill  thee! 

BeL  Yes,  kill  me.  When  he  pass'd  his  faith 
And  covenant  against  your  state  and  senate. 
He  gave  me  up  a  hostage  for  his  truth  :^ 
WiUi  me  a  dagger  ancTa  dire  commission,^ 
Whene'er  he  iaA'd,  to  plunge  it  through  this 

bosom. 
I  learnt  the  danger,  chose  the  hour  of  love 
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T'alteropthis  heart,  and  bring  it  Jback  to  honour.! 
Great  love  preraiPd,  and  bless  d  me  wilb  success! 
He  came,  confessed,  betrayM  bis  dearest  friends 
For  promisM  mercy.     Now  they're  doomM  to 

sufler. 
Gaird  with  remembrance  of  what  then  .was 

sworn, 
If  they  are  lost,  he  vows  t* appease  the  gods 
With  his   poor  life,    and  make  my  blood  th* 

atonement. 

Pri,  Hcav'ns! 

BeL  If  I  was  ever  then  your  care,  now  hear  me ; 
Fly  to  the  senate,  save  the  promisM  lives 
of  his  dear  friends,  ere  mine  be  made  the  sacrifice. 

PrL  Oh,  my  hearths  comfort! 

Bel,  Will  you  not,  my  father? 
Weep  not,  but  answer  me. 

Pri,  \\y  hcav'n  I  will. 
Not  one  of  them  but  what  shall  be  immortal. 
Canst  thou  forgive  me  all  my  follies  past? 
ril  henceforth  be  indeed  a  father;  never, 
Never  monf  thUs  expose,  but  cherish  thee, 
Dear  as  the  vital  warmth  that  •feeds  my  life. 
Dear  as  these  eyes  that  weep  in  fondness  o^er  thee. 
Peace  ta  thy  heart.     Farewell. 

Bel.  Go' and  remember, 
Tis  Belvidera^s  life  her  father  pleads  for. 

[Exeunt  severaUjr. 

Scene  II. — A  Garden,  , 

Enier  Jaffier. 
Jaf,  Final  destruction  seise  on  all  the  world. 
Bend  down  ye   heav*ns,    and  shutting  round 

this  earth, 
Crush  the  vile  globe  into  its  first  confusion ! 

Enter  Bel  v  idee  A. 

Beh  My  life —  \Meeting  him, 

Jaf,  My  plague —        [Turning  from,  her* 

BeL  ^ary,  then  I  see  my  ruin. 
If  I  must  die ! 

Jaf   Nor  let  the  thoughts  of  death  perplex 

thy  fancy;  , 
But  answer  me  to  what  I  shall  demand, 
With  a  firm  temper  and  unshaken  spirit 

BeL  I  will,  when  Tve  done  weeping — 

Jaf  Fie,  no  more  on^t — 
How  long  is*t  since  that  miserable  day 
We  wedded  first. 
^BeL  Oh!  hh! 

Jaf  Nay,  keep  in  thy  tears, 
Lest  they  unman  me  too. 

BeL  Heaven  knows  I  cannot; '  * 

The  words  you  utter  sound  so  very  sadly, 
The  streams  will  follow — 

Jaf  Come,  Til  kiss.Vm  dry  then. 

BeL  But  wasH  a  miserable  day? 

Jaf  A  curs*d  one. 

BeL  I  thought  it  otherwise;  and  you've  often 

sworn. 
In  the  transporting  hours  of  warmest  love, 
When  sure  you  spoke  the  truth,  you*ve  sworn 

you  bless*d  it 

Jaf  *Twas  a  rash  oath. 

BeL  Then  why  am  I  not  cursM  too? 

Jaf  No,  Belvidera;  by  th*  eternal  truth, 
I  dote  with  too  much  foncfness. 

BeL  SU1I  so  kind? 
Still  then  do  you  love  rae? 

Jaf  Man  ne*er  was  blest 
Since  the  first  pair  met,  as  I  have  been. 

BeL  Then  aune  ypu  will  not  ourte  me? 


[Act  V. 

Jaf  No.  r^  bless  thee. 
I  came  on  purpose,  Belvidera,  to  bless  thee. 
*Tis  now,  I  think,  three  years,  we*ve  liv*d  together. 

BeL  And  may  no  »tal  minute  ever  part  its. 
Till,  reverend  grown  for  age  and  love,  w^c  go. 
Down  to  one  grave,  as  our  last  bed,  together; 
There  sleep  in  peace,  till  an  eternal  morning. 

Jaf  Dia  I  not  say,  I  came  to  bless  thee  ? 

Bel,'  You  did. 

Jaf  Then  hear  me,  bounteous  hdav^n: 
Pour  down  your  blessings  on  this  beauteousrhead. 
Where  everlasting  sweets  are  always  springing, 
With  a  continual  giving  hand:  let  peace, 
Honour,  and  safety,  always  hover  round  her; 
Feed  her  with  plenty ;  let  her  eyes  ne*er  see 
A  sight  of  sorrow,  nor  her  heart  know  mourning : 
Crown  all  her  days  with  joy,  her  nights  with  rest, 
Harmless  as  her  own  tnoughts;  and  prop  her 

virtue, 
To  bear  the  loss  of  one  that  too  much  lov*d ; 
And  comfort  her  with  patience  in  our  parting. 

BeL  How!  Parting,  parting! 

Jaf  Yes,  for  ever  parting; 
I  have  sworn,  Belvidera,  by  yon  heav*B, 
That  best  can  tell  how  much  I  lose  to  leave  thee. 
We  part  this  hour  for  ever. 

BeL  O!  call  back 
Your  cruel  blessing;  stay  with  me. and  curse  me. 

Jaf  Now  hold,  heart,  or  never. 

BeL  By  all  the  tender  days  weVe  li  v*d  together, 
Pity  my  sad  condition;  speak,  but  speak. 

Jaf  Ohlhhl 

BeL  By  these  arms,  that  now  cling   round 

thy  neck. 
By  these  poor  streaming  eyes — 

Jaf  Murder!  unhold  me: 
By  th*  immortal  destiny  that  doom*d  me. 

[Dratvs  the  Dagger, 
To  this  curs*d  minute,  nl  not  live  one  longer; 
Resolve  to  let  me  go,  or  see  me  fall — 
Hark,  the  dismal  bell  [Passing-bell  tolls. 

Tolls  out  for  death !  I  mutt  attend  its  call  too ; 
For  my  poor  friend,  my  dying  Pierre,  expects  me: 
He  sent  a  message  to  require  Fd  see  him 
Before  he  died,  and  take  his  last  forgiveness. 
Farewell,  for  ever. 

BeL  Leave  thy  dag^r  with  me. 
Bequeath    me    something' — Not   one   kiss    at 

parting? 
Oh!  my  poor  heart,  when  wilt  thou  break  ? 
[Going  out,  looks  back  iU  hint, 

Jaf,  Yet  stay: 
We  have  a  child,  as  yet  a  tender  infant: 
Be  a  kind  mother  to  bim  when  Fni  eone; 
Breisd  him  in  virtue,  and  the  paths  of  honour. 
But  never  let  him  know  his  father's  stoi*^*; 
I  charge  thee,  euard  him  from  the  wrongs  my  fate 
May  do  his  iuture  fortune,  or  his  name. 
Mow— nearer  yet—  [Approaching  each  other. 
Oh!  that  my  ar^  were  rivetted 
Thus  round  thee  ever!  But  my  friend !  my  oath ! 
This  and  no  more«  [Kisses  her„ 

BeL  Another,  sure  another. 
For  that  poor  little  one  youVe  ta*en  such  care  of. 
ril  gi«*t  him  trulv. 

Jaf  So  now  farewell* 

BeL  For  ever? 

Jaf  Heaven  knows  for  ever ;  all  good  an^ls 

guard  thee.  \E,cit, 

BeL  All  ill  ones  sure  had  charge  of  me  this 

moment 
Ciirt'd  be  my  day*,  and  donbly  cursed  my  nights. 
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Ofa!  giTC  me  daggers,  fire,  or  water: 

How   I  could  bleed,  how  hum,    how  drowo, 

the  waves 
HttzsiDg  and  booming  round  my  sinking  head. 
Till  I  descended  to  toe  peaceful  bottom! 
Oh!    ibere's  all  quiet,  here  all  rage  and  fury: 
The  air*s  too  thin,  and  pierces  my  weak  brain ; 
I  long  for  thick,  substantial  sleep;   Hell!   hell! 
Burst  from  the  centre,  rage  ana  roar  aloud, 
I(  thou  art  half  so  hot,  so  mad  as  I  am.  [Exit 

ScEKS  in. — ji  Scaffold^    and  a  JVheel  pre- 
fMired  for  ilie  Execution  of  Pikrae. 

Enter  Officer,  Pierre,  Guards,  Executioner, 
and  a  great  Hobble, 
Pier,   IVIy  friend  not  come  yet? 

Enter  Jajfier. 

Jaf  Oh,  Pierre! 

Pier.   Yet  nearer. 
Dear  to  my  arms,   though  thou^st  undone  my 

fame, 
I  can*t  Ibrget  to  love  thee.     Pr*ythee,  Jaflfier, 
Forgive  that  filthy  blow  my  passion  dealt  thee ; 
Foi  no^w  preparing  for  the  land  of  peace, 
And  fain  would  have  the  charitable  wishes 
Of  all  good  men,  like  thee,  to  bless  my  journey. 

Jaf  Good !  I  am  the  vilest  creature,  worse 


than 


e*er 


SofierM  tbe  shameful  fate  thou^rt  going  to  taste  of. 
OffL   The   t&me  grows  short,   your  friends 

are  dead  already. 
Jaf  Dead! 

Pier.  Ycs^  dead,  Jaffier ;  theyVe  all  died  like 

men  too, 
Worthy  their  character. 
Jaf  And  what  must  I  do? 
Pier.  Oh,  Jafiier! 

Jaf  Speak  aloud  thy  burtben*d  soul, 
And  tell  thy  troubles  to  thy  tortured  friend.  ^ 
Pier.  Fnend!  Couldst  thou  yet  be  a  friend, 

a  generous  friend, 
I  might  bope  comfort  from  thy  noble  sorrows; 
lleav  n  knovrs,  I  want  a  friend. 

Jaf  And  I  a  kind  one. 
That  would  not  thus  %fiom  my  repeating  virtue. 
Or  think,  when  he*s  to  die,  my  thoughts  are  idle. 
Pier.  No !  live,  I  charge  thee,  Jaffier. 
Jaf  Yes,  I  will  live: 
But  it  shall  he  to  see  thy  fall  revengM 
At  such  a  rate,  as  Venice  long  shall  groan  for. 
Pier.  Wilt  thou? 
Jaf.  I  will^  by  heav*|i. 
Pier.  Then  still  thour*t  noble. 
And  I  Ibrffive  thee.  Oh !— yet-^sball  I  trust  thee  ? 
Jaf  Ko;  Tve  been  &lse  already. 
Pier.  Dost  thov  love  me? 
•/o/lliip  up  my  heart,  and  satisfy  thy  doubtings. 
pier.  Curse  on  this  weakness.         \JVeeps, 
Jaf  Tears!  Amasement!  Tears! 
1  never  saw  thee  melted  thus  before; 
And  know  there^s  something  labouring  in  thy 

bosom. 
That  must  have  vent:   Though  Fm  a  villain, 

tell  me.        -  * 

Pier.  See^st  thou  that  engine? 

[Pointing  to  the  JTheel. 
Jaf  Why? 

Pier»   IsH  fit  a  soldier,  who  has  livM  wi{h 

honour. 
Fought  nation*!  quarrels,    and  been  crownM 

vrith  conquest 


lie  exposM  a  common  carcass  on  a  wheel? 

Jaf  Hah! 

Pier,  Speak!  isH  fitting? 

Jaf  Fitting! 

Pier,  Yes;  isH  fitting? 

Jaf  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Pier.  Vd  have  thee  undertake 
Something  thaOs  noble,  to  preserve  my  memory 
From  the  disgrace  thai*s  ready  to  attaint  it. 

O/Yi,  The  day  grows  late,  sir. 

Pier,  ril  make  haste.     Ob,  Jaffier! 
Though  thou*st  betrayM  me,  do  me  some  way 

justice. 

Jaf,   No  more  of  that:    thy  wishes  shall  be 

satisfied ; 
[  have  a  wife,  and  she  sliall  bleed  :  my  child  too, 
Yield  up  his  little  throat,  and  all 
T'  app  ease  thee —    [  Going  awajr,  Pierre  holds 

hint. 

jPier.No — this — ^no  more.  \3VhispersJaffier 

Jaf  Ha!  isH  then  lo?. 

Pier,  IVfost  certainly. 

Jaf  ni  do  it. 

Pier,  Remember. 

Offi,  Sir: 

Pier,  Come,  now  Fm  ready. 

\He  and%Jaffier  ascend  the  Scaffold, 
Captain,  you  should  be  a  gentleman  of  honour; 
Keep  off  the  rabble,  that  I  may  have  room 
To  entertain  my  fate^  and  die  with  decency. 
Come.       Takes  off  his  Goa^n,  Executioner 

prep€ures  to  bind  him, 
You^ll  think  on't       •  {To  Jaffier. 

Jaf  Twon't  grow  stale  before  to-morrow. 

Pier.  Now,  Jaffier!  now  Fm  going.   Now — 
[Executioner  having  bound  him* 

Jaf,  Have  at  thee. 
Thou  honest  heart,  then — here —       [Slabs  him. 
And  this  is  well  too.  [Steibs  himself. 

Pier.  Now  thou  hast  indeed  been  faitbfuf. 
This  was  done  nobly — We  have  deceived  the 

senate. 

Jaf,  Bravely. 

Pier,  Ha,  ha,  ha — oh!  oh!  [Dies. 

Jaf,  Now,  ye  cursM  rulers. 
Thus  of  the  blood  y'ave  shed,  I  make  libation 
And  sprinkle  it  mingling.  May  it  rest  upon  you. 
And  all  your  race.  Be  henceforth  peace  a  stranger 
Within  your  walls ;  let  plagues  and  famine  waste 
Your  generation — Oh,  poor  Belvidera! 
Sir,   I  have  a  wife,  bear  this  in  safety  to  her, 
A  token  that  with  vny^  dying  breath  I  blessM  her, 
And  the  dear  little  infant  left  behind  me. 
Fm  sick — Fm  quiet.     [Dies,  Scene  shuts  upon 

them. 

Scene.  IV. — An  Apartment  at  Priuli's. 

Soft  Music,  JE>7/er  Belviimsra,  distracted,  led 
bj  two  of  her  VTomen  ;  Priuli  and'Servants, 
PrL  Strengthen  her  heart  with  patience,  pi- 
tying heav*n. 
Bel,   Come;  come,  come,  come,  come,  nay, 

come  to  bed, 

Pr'ythee,  my  love.    The  winds;  hark  how  they 

whistle ; 

And  the  rain   beats:    Oh!    how  the  weather 

shrinks  me! 

You  are  angry  now,  who  cares  ?  Pish,  no  indeed, 

(Choose  then ;  I  say  you  shall  not  go,  you  shall  not ; 

Whip  your  ill  nature ;  get  you  gone  then.  Oh ! 

Are  you  returned  ?  See,  father,  here  he*s  come 

■gain: 
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Am  I  to  blame  to  love  him?  O,  tbou  dear  one, 
Why  do  you  fly  ^le?  Are  you  aDgry  still  then? 
Jalfier,  where  art  thou?  father,   why  do  you 

do-thus? 
Stand  off,  donH  hide  him  from  me.  .  He*s  here 

somewhece. 
Stand   off,  I  say:  What   gone?  Remember*t, 

tyrant: 
I  may  revenge  myself  for  this  trick,  one  day. 

ru  do*i-rii  do'u 

Enter  Officer, 

PrL  News,  what  news? 

[0/]ficer  tvhiSpers  PriuU, 

Offi.  Most  sad,  sir; 
Jafiier,  upon  the  scaffold,  to  prevent 
A  shameful  deatb,stabbM  Pierre,  and  next  himself  ; 
Both  fell  together. 


•  JPri.  Daughter ! 
BeL  Ha !  look  there ! 
My  husband  bloody,  andhisiriendtoo!  Murder! 
Vvho  has  done  tnis?  Speak  to  me,  thou   sad 

vision : 
On  these  poor  trembling  knees  I  beg  ic    Va- 

nish*d  — 
Here  they  went  down^-Oh,  Fll  dig,   dig  the 

den  up! 
You  shan't  delude  me  thus.  Hoa,  Jafiier,  Jalfier. 
Peep  up,  and  give  me  but  a  look.    I  have  him! 
Fve  got  him,  lather:  Oh! 
My  love!    my  dear!    my   blessing!   help    me! 

help  me! 
They  have  hold  on  me,    and  drag  me  to   the 

bottom. 
Nay — now  they  pull  so  hard — farewell — 
\I)ies.  The  'Curtain  falls  slowly  to  Music, 
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On,  The  Unhappy  Marriage.  Tragtij  hj  Thomss  Olway.  Acted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre  i68a.  The  plot  is 
founded  on  the  hlslory  of  Brandon*  in  a  novel  called  EngUeh  Jldventuree,  piihlished  in  1667.  The  language  is  trulj 
poetical,  tender,  and  sentimental,  the  circumstances  are  allectiug  and  the  catastrophe  is  distrcssfulK  Yet  there  ir'aont:- 
what  improbable  in  the  particular  on  which  all  the  distresses  are  founded;  and  we  muA  own  that  we  incline  to  the 
opinion  of  that  person,  who,  on  first  seeing  it,  exclaimed,  *'  Oh  !  what  an  inCnile  deal  of  mischief  lyould  a  farthing 
rushlight  liaTC  prcTrntcd!"  ^Ve  cannot  avoid  remarking,  says  the  Biographia  Dramatica,  that  the  compassion  of  the 
audience  has  commonly  appeared  misplaced;  it  lighting  in  general  on  the  whining,  irresolute  Castalio,  instead  of  falling, 
where  it  ought  to  do,  on  the  more  spirited  and  npen-hearted  Polydore,  who,  in  consequence  of  conccalmenta  ob  the 
aide  of  his  brother,  which  he  could  not  hare  any  reason  to  expect,  and  by  which  he  is  really  injured,  is  lemptod  in 
his  lore  and  resentment  to  an  act  which  invoWes  him  in  greater  horror  and  distress  tlian  any  of  the  other  charactera 
can  undergo,  from  the  more  bloody  effects  it  produces.  This  partiality  has,  however,  always  appeared  to  us  lo  arise 
from  some  strokes  of  libertinism  thrown  into  ilie  esrly  parts  of  Polydore's  character,  which  give  an  air  of  looseness  to 
it,  and  prejudice  the  audience  against  him  through  the  whole  play.      As    Dr.    Johnson  obacrTcsy  "  it  is  one  of  the  few^ 

itieces  that  keep  possession  of  the  stage,  and  has  pleased  for  almost  a  century,    through  all  the  vicissitudes   of  dramatic 
itahion.     Of  this  play  nothing  new  can  easily  be  said.     It  is  a  domestic  tragedy   drawn   from   middle    life.      Its   'wbole 
power  ia  upon  the  affections;   fur  it   is  not  written  with  i^uch    comprehension   of  thought,    or  elegance   of  expreaaioa. 

from  his  egre- 
.without  some  ap— 
pearaaco  or  truin,  oDserrca  01  me  impeiuous  ^namont:  "inere  is  a  oromer  01  Monimia,  a  aoicner  01  forlunr,  w^bo,  be^ 
cause  he  and  his  sister  are  cherished  and  maintained  by  this  worthy  family,  abusea  them  all  round.  'Do  mo  jtaatic^c, 
jou  old  Put,'  says  he  to  the  father,  <  or,  damme,  I'll  aet  your  hooa*  on  fire.'— >'Mj  dear  boy/  says  the  accommodatiB^ 
old  gentleman,  'yon  ahall  have  justice.'" 


Sower  is  upon  tne  aiiections;  lor  it  is  not  written  wiin  i^ucn  comprehension  ot  tnougiit,  or  elegance  oi 
int  if  the  heart  is  interested,  meny  other  beauties  may  be  wanting,  vet  not  be  missed."  Voltaire,  who  (fr 
gious  Tanity)  seldom  spoke  of  an  English  author  but  in  a  strain  of  ridicule,  has  sarcastically,  yet  not  .with 
pearaaco  of  truth,  obserrcd  of  the  impetuous  Chamont:    "There  is  a  brother  of  Monimia,  a  soldier  of  fori u 
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ACASTO. 


POLTDORE.  ERNESTO.  CHAMON 

CHAPLAIN.      .  I      PAGE.  [     SERIN  A. 

Scene. — Bohenua, 


FLORELLA. 
MONIMIA. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Garden. 
Enter  Castauo,  Poltdors,  and  Page, 

Cos,  PoLTOORE,  our  sport 
Has  been  to>day  much  better  for  the  danger: 
When  on  the  nrink  the  foaming  boar  I  met, 
And  in  his  side  thought  to  havelod^'d  my  spear, 
The  desperate  savage  rushM  withm  my  force, 
And  bore  me  headlong  with  him  down  the  rock. 

Pol.  But  then  — 

Cas.  Ayy  then,  my  brother,  my  friend,  Po- 
lydore, 
Like  Perseus  mounted  on  his  winged  steed, 
Came   on,  and  down'  the  dangVous  precipice 

leaped' 
To  sare  Castalio. — *Twas  a  godlike  acti 

Pol,  But  when  I  came,  I  found  you  conqueror. 
Oh!  my  heart  danc*d,  to  see  your  danger  past! 
The  heat  and  fury  of  the  chase  was  cold, 
And  I  had  nothing  in  my  mind  but  joy. 


Cas,  So,  Polydore,  metbinks,  we  might  in  "war 
Rush  on  together;  thou  sbouldst  be  my  guard. 
And  I  be  thine.     What  is*t  could  hurt  us  then  ? 
Now  half  the  youth  of  Europe  are  in  armsy 
How  fulsome  must  it  be  to  stay  behind. 
And  die  of  rank  diseases  here  at  home ! 

PoL  No,  let  me  purchase  in  my  youth  renown. 
To  make  me  lov'd  and  valuM  when  Fm  old; 
I  would  be  busy  in  the  world,  and  leam, 
Not  like  a  coarse  and  useless  dunghill  weed, 
Fix*d  to  one  spot,  and  rot  just  as*  I  grow. 

CiMs.  Our  father 
Has  ta^en  himself  a  surfeit-  of  the  world, 
And  cries,  it  is  not  safe  that  we  should  taste  it. 
I  own,  I  have  duty  very  powerful  in  me: 
And  though  Vd  haiard  all  to  raise  ray  name^ 
Yet  he*s  so  tender^  and  so  good  a  father, 
I  could  not  do  a  thing  to  cross  his  will. 

PoL  Castalio,  I  have  doubts  within  my  heart* 
Which  you,  and  only  you,  can  satisfy. 
Will  you  be  free  and  candid  to  your  iriend? 
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Cos,  flare  I  a  thoaftiit  my  Polydone  should 
not  knowr 
Wiiat  can  Ubis  mean? 

PoL  Nay,  HI  eonjiire  you  too, 
By  all  the  strictest  bonds  of  faithful  friendship, 
To  shew  jour  heart  as  naked  in  this  point, 
Ai  Tou  would  purge  you  of  your  sins  to  heaVn. 
Anfl  skondd  I  chance  to  touch  it  near,  bear  it 
With  all  the  sufferance  of  a  tender  friend. 

Ctu^  As  calmly  as  the  wounded  patient  hears 
Tbe  artistes  hand,  that  ministers  his  cure. 

Po/,  That^s  kindly  said. — You  know,  our  fa- 
therms  ward, 
Hie  fair  iCloninua: — is  your  heart  at  peace? 
b  it  so  enarded,  that  you  couLd  not  love  her? 

Cos.  Suppose  I  should  ? 

PoL  Suppose  you  should  oot^  brother? 

Oa.  Youd  say,  I  must  not 

PoL  That  would  sound  too  roughly 
Twixt  friends  and  brothers,  as  ire  two  are. 

Cos.  h  lore  a  fault'? 

PoL  la  one  of  us  it  may  be— 
Whal,  if  I  lore  her? 

Cos*  Then  I  must  inform  you 
lioVd  her  first,  and  cannot  quit  the  claim; 
But  will  preserve  the  birthrignt  of  my  passion. 

PoL  You  will  f 

Cos.  I  will- 

PoL  No  more;  IVe  done. 

Gm.  Why  not? 

PoL  I  told  you  I  had  done. 
fiat  joo,  Castalio,  would  dispute  It 

Cat.  Mo; 
Notwiik  my  Polydore:— though  I  must  own 
Mj  natare  obstinate,  and  void   of  suirVance ; 
I  conid  not  hear  a  rival  in  my  friendship, 
I  aa  10  much  in  love,  and  load  of  thee. 

PoL  Yet  you  will  break  this  friendship ! 

Gis.  Not  ibr  crowns. 

PoL  fiot  ibr  a  toy  you  woiald,  a  womanV  toy. 
I  ojast  Castalio  1 

Cm.  Pi'ythee,  whereas  my  fault? 

PoL  Ton  love  Monimia* 

Cos,  Yes. 

PoL  And  yon  would  kill  me, 
IfJ'm  your  rival? 

Coi.  No; — ^sare  weW  such  friends, 
So  mocb  one  man,  that  our  affections  too 
Mist  he  united,  and  the  same  as  we  are*   . 

PoL  I  dote  opoQ  Monimia. 

Cos.  Love  her  still; 
Win,  and  enjoy  her. 

PoL  Both  of  us  cannot. 

Cos.  No  matter 
^Vilose  chance  it  prove  ;but  let*s  qot  quarref  for*t 

PoL  Yon  would  not  wed  lyionimia,  would  you  ? 

Cos.  Wed  her! 
No—were  she  all  desire  could  wish,  as  fair 
Af  would  the  vainest  of  her  sex  be  thought, 
Huh  wealth   beyond    what    woman^s    pride 

could  waale^ 
Sbf  should  not  cheat  me  of  my  freedom.-^Marry ! 
VMiea  I  am  old  and  weary  of  the  world,    • 
^  "*y  %^^^  desperate, 
Aod  take  a  wile  to  mortify  withal. 

^oL  It  is  an  elder  brother*s  duty  so 
To  propacaie  his  faniily  and  nam^ 
lou  would  not  have  yours  die,  and  buried 

with  you? 

Cos,  Mere  .vanity)  and  silly  dotage,  all:— 
^^^  let  me  live  at  lai^,  and  when  I  die — 

Pol  Wh*  aball  poMess  th*  estate  you  leave? 


Ctts,  My  friend, 
If  be  survives  me;  if  not)  my  king, 
Who  may  bestow^t  again  on  some  brave  man. 
Whose  honesty  and  services  deserve  one. 

PoL  'TU  kindly  ofler'd. 

Ctis,  Br  yon  heaven,  I  love 
My'Polydfore  beyond  aU  worldly  joys; 
And  would  not  shock  his  quiet,  to  be  blest 
With  greater  happiness  than  man  e^er  tasted. 

PoU  And,  h^  that  heaven,  eternally  I  swear, 
To  keep  the  kmd  Castalio  in  my  heart 
W^hose  shall  Monimia  be? 

Cos.  No  matter  whose. 

Pol,  VN'^ere  you  not  with  her  privately  last 

night? 

CoM^  I  was;  and  should  have  >met  her  here 

again. 
The  opportunity  shall  now  be  thine; 
But  have  a  care,  by  friendship  I  conjure  thee, 
That  no  false  play*  be  offerM  to  thy  brother. 
Urge  all  thy  powers  to  make  thy  passion  prosper ; 
But  wrong  not  mine. 

PoL  By  heaven,  i  will  not* 

Cas*  lit   prove   thy  fortune,    Polydqre,    to 

conquer 
rFor  thou  hast  aU  the  arts  of  soft  persuasion), 
Trust  me,  and  let  me  know  thy  love*s  success. 
That  I  may  ever  after  stifle  mine. 

PoL  Though  she  be  dearer  to  ray  soul  than  rest 
To  weary  pilgrims,  or  to  misers  gold, 
To  great  men  poW*r>  or  wealthy  cities   pride; 
Rather  than  wrong  Castalio,  Fa  forget  her. 

[Exeunt  Citstalio  and  Poljdore. 

Enter  Monimia. 

Mon.    Pass*d    not    Castalio    and    Poly d ore 

this  way? 
Page,  Madam,  just  now. 
Jfofi.  Sure  some  ill  fate*s  upon  me: 
Distnast  and  heaviness  sit  round  my  heart. 
And  apprehension  shocks  my  timVous  soul. 
Why  was  not  I  laid  in  vny  peaceful  grave 
With  my  poor  parents,  and  at  rest  as  they  are? 
Instead  oi  that,  Fm  wandering  into  cares. — 
Castalio!  O  Castalio!  thou  hast  caught 
My  foolish  heart;  and,  like  a  tender  child, 
That  trusts  his  plaything  to  another  hand, 
I  fear  its  harm,  and  fain  would  have  it  back. 
Come  near,  Cordelio ;  I  must  chide  you,  sir. 
Pttge,  Why,  madam,  have  I  done  you  any 

wrong? 
Man,  I  never  see  you  now;  you  have  been 

kinder ; 
Perhaps  Fve  been  ungrateful.    Here's  money. 

for  you. 

Page*  Madam,  Fd  serve  you  with  my  soul. 

Mon.  TeU  me,  Cordelio  ({or  thou  oft  hast  heard 

Their  friendly  converse,  and  their  bosom  secrets), 

Sometimes,  at  least,  have  they  not  talkM  of  me? 

Page.  O  madam !    very  wickedly  they  have 

talked ! 
But  I  am  afraid  to  name  it ;  for,  they  say. 
Boys  must  be  whipped,  that  tell  their  masters* 

secrets. 
Mon.  Fear  not,  Cordelio;  it  shall  ne'er  be 

known; 
For  FU  preserve  the  secret  as  Hwerc  mine. 
Polydore  cannot  be  so  kind  as  I. 
Fll'  furnish  thee  with  all  thy  harmless  sports. 
With  pretty  toys,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  page. 
Page,  And  truly,  madam,  I  bad  rather  he  so, 
Methinks  you  love  me  better  than  my  lord; 
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For  he  was  never  half  so  kind  as  you.  are. 
^Vbat  must  I  do  ? 

Mon,  Inform  me  how  thou^st  heard 
Caslalio  and  his  brother  use  my  name. 

Page.  With  all  the  tenderness  of  Jove, 
¥ou^  were  the  subject  of  their  last  discourse. 
At  (irst  I  thought  it  would  have  fatal  provM; 
Bui  as  the  one  erew  hot,  the  other  cooPd, 
And  yielded  to  the  frailly  of  his  friend; 
At  last,  af\er  much  stru^glinff,  Hwas  resoIvM — 

Mon.  What,  good  Cordelio? 

Page,  Not' to  quarrel  for  you. 

Mon.  I  would  not  have  *em,  by  my  dearest! 

hopes ; 
I  would  not  be  the  argument  of  strife. 
*But  surely  my  Castalio  won*t  forsake  me. 
And  make  a  mockVy  of  my  easy  love ! 
Went  they  together? 
*   Pace.  Yes,  to  seek  you,  madam. 
Caslalio  promisM  Polydore  to  bring  him, 
Where  he  alone  miglit  meet  you, 
And  fairly  try  the  foi-tune  of  his  wishes. 

Mon.  Am  I  then  grown  so  cheap,  just  to 

be  made 
A  common  stake,  a  prize  for  love  in  jest? 
Was  not  Castalio  very  loath  to  yield  it? 
Or  was  it  PolydOre^s  unruly  passion,    • 
That  heightenM  the  debate? 

JPagtf.  The  fault  was  Polydore's. 
Castalio  playM  with  love,  and  smiling  showed 
The  pleasure,  not  the  pangs  of  his  desire. 
He*  said,  no   woman*s  smiles  should  "buy  his 

freedom: 
And  marriage  is  a  mortifying  thing.       \JExiU 

Mon.  Then  I  am  ruin*d!   if  Castalio^s  false, 
W^here  is  there  faith  and  honour  to  be  found  ? 
Ye  gods,  that  guard  the  innocent,  and  guide 
The  weak,  protect  and  take  me  to  your  care. 
.  O,  but  I  love  nim !  There^s  the  rock  will  wreck  me ! 
VX^hy  was  I  made  with  all  my  sei^s  fondness, 
Yet  want  the  cunning  to  conceal  its  foUies  ? 
ril  see  Castalio,  tax  him  with  his  falsehoods, 
Be  a  true  woman,  rail^  protest  my  wrongs ; 
Resolve  to  hate  him,  and  yet  love  him  stuL 

Re-enter  Castauq  tmd  Poltbore. 

He  comes. 

Cas.  Madam,  my  brother  begs  he  may  have 

leave 
To  tell  you  something  that  concerns  you  nearly. 
1  leave  you,  as  becomes  me,  and  withdrayv. 

Mon.  My  lord  Castalio! 

Cas.  Madam! 

Mon.  Have  you  purposed 
To  abuse  me  palpably  ?  What  means  this  usage  ? 
Why  am  I  left  with  Polydore  alone? 

Cets.    He  best  can  tell  you.      Business  of 

importance 
Calls  me  away :  I  must  attend  my  father. 

Mon,  Will  you  then  leave  me  thus? 

Cas.  But  for  a  moment. 

Mon.  Ithas  been  otherwise :  the  time  has  been, 
When  business  might  have  stayM,  and  I  been 

heard. 

Cas.  I  could  for  ever  hear  thee ;  but  this  time 
Mattei*s  of  such  odd  circumstances  press  me, 
That  I  must  go.  \Ea:iL 

Mon.  Then  go,and,  iPt  be  possible,  for  ever. 
\'\'(!ll,  my  lord  Polydore,  I  guess  your  business, 
And  read  th*  ill-natur*d  purpose  in  your  eyts. 

Pol.  If  to  desire  you  more  than  misers  wealth, 
Or  dving  men  an  hour  of  added  life ; 
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If  softest  wishes,  and  a  heart  more  true 
Than  ever  suflerM  yet  (or  love  disdainM, 
Speak  an  ill  nature,  you  accuse  me  justly. 
Mort.  Talk  not  of  jo>e,  my  lord,  I  must  not 

hear  it. 
PoL  Who  can  behold  such  beauty,  and  be 

silent  ? 
Desire  (irst  taught  us  words.      Man,   when 

created. 
At  first  alone  long  wandered  yp  and  down 
Forlorn,  and  silent  as  his  vassal  beasts: 


Mon.  The  first   created    pair  indeed   were 

blessM; 

They  were  the  only  objects  of  each  other. 
Therefore  he  courted  her,  and  her  alone; 
But  in  this  peopled  world  of  beauty,   where 
T£ere*s  roving  room,  where  you  may   court, 

and  ruin 
A  thousand  more,   why  need  you  talk  to  me  ? 
PoL  Oh !  I  could  talk  to  thee  for  ever.  Thus 
Eternally  admiring,  fix,  and  gaze 
On  those  dear  eye%-,  for  every  glance  they  send 
Darts  through  nqy  soul. 
Mon.  How   can  you  labour   thus    for   my 

undoing  ? 
I  must  confess  indeed,  I  owe  you  hiore 
Than  ever  I  can  hope,  or  think,  to  pay. 
There  always    was    a    friendship    Hwixt  our 

families ; 
And  therefore  when  my  tender  parents  dy*d,  ' 
Whose  ruiuM  fortunes  too  expired  with  them, 
Your  father's  pity  and  his  bounty  took  me, 
A  poor  and  helpless  orphan,, to  his  care. 
PoU  *Twas  Heav*n  ordainM  it  so,   to  make 

me  happy. 
Hence  with  this  peevish  virtue,  His  a  cheat ; 
And  those  who  taught  it  first  were  hypocrites. 
Come,  these  spft,  tender  limbs  were  made  for 

yielding. 
Mon,  Here  on  my  knees,  by  heav*n*s  blest 

powV  I  swear,  \KneeIs, 
If  you  persist,  I  ne'er  henceforth  Mrill  see  you. 
But  rather  wander  through  the  world  a  beggar. 
And  live  on  sordid  scraps  at  proud  men's  doors ; 
For  though  to  fortune  lost,  I'll  still  inherit 
My  mother's  virtues,  and  my  father's  honour. 

Pol.  Intolerable  vanity!  your  sex 
Was  never  in  the  right;  y'are  always  false. 
Or  silly;   ev'n  your  dresses  are  not  more 
Fantastic  than  your  appetites ;  you  think 
Of  nothing  twice;  opinion -you  have  nonie. 
To-day  y'are  nice,  to-morrow  not  so  free ; 
Now  smile,  then  frown ;  now  sorrowful,  then 

glad ; 
Now  pleas'd,  now   not:  and   aU,^you  know 

not  why! 
Mon.  Indeed,  my  lord, 
I  own  my  sex's  foflies;  I  have  *ent  all; 
And,  to  avoid  its  fault,  must  fly  from  you. 
Therefore,  believe  me,  could  you  raise  me  high 
As  most  fantastic  woman^  wish  could  reach, 
And  lay  all  nature's  riches  at  my  feet; 
I'd  rather  run  a  savage  in  the  woods, 
Amongst   brute    beasts,   grow    wrinkled    and 

<  deform'o. 

So  I  might  still  enjoy  my  honour  safe. 
From  the  destroying  wiles  of  faithless  men.  \ExiL 
Pol.  Who'd  be  that  sordid  thing  call'd  man? 
I'll  yet  possess  my  love,  it  shall  be  so.     [Exeunt. 
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ScEMB  L — A  ScUoon, 

Eiiier  Acasto>  Castalio,  PojltoorKi  oncf 

AUendanls* 

Ac4M».  To-day  has  been  a  day  of  glorious  sport : 
Wliea  you,  Castalio,  and  yoor  brother  left  me, 
Forth  from  the  thickets  rushed  another  boar, 
So  large,  he  seeniM  the  tyrant  of  the  woods, 
^Vith  all  bis  dreadful  bristles   rais*d  up  high, 
Tley  seem*d  a  grove  of  spears  upon  his  back; 
Foaming  he  came  at  me,  where  I  was  posted 
Best  to  observe  which  way  he*d  lead  the  chase, 
Whetting  his  huge  large  tusks,  and  gaping  wide, 
As  if  he  already  had  me  for  his  prey! 
Till  brandisbinff  my  well-poisM  javelin  high, 
Willi  this  boldf  executing  arm  I  struck 
Itie  ugijr  brindled  monster  to  the  heart 

Com,  The  actions  of  your  life  wercL  always 

wondrous. 

Acas*  No  flattery,  boy !  an  honest  man  can^t 

live  by't; 
It  is  a  little  snea^ng  art,  which  knaves 
L'se  to  cajole  and  soften  fools  withal. 
If  tiiou  hast  flattery  in  thy  nature,  out  with*t, 
Or  send  it  to  a  court,  for  there  Hwill  thrive. 

Cev.  Your  lordship*s  wrongs  have  'been 
So  great,  that  vmi  with  justice  may  compbin ; 
But  suHer  ns,  wftse  younger  minds  neVr  fell 
Fortune's  deceits,  to  court  her^  as  she*s  fair: 
Were  she  a  common  mistress,  kind  to  all, 
Her  vrortb  would  cease,  and   half  the  world 

grow  idle. 
Metfainks  I  would  t>e  busy. 

Poln  So  would  I, 
Not  loiter  out  my  life  at  borne,  and  know 
No  furtlier  than  one  prospect  gives  me  leave. 

Aeas*  Busy  your  minds  then,  study  arts  and 

men; 
l^am  how  to  value  merit,  though  in  rags, 
And  scorn  a  proud,  ill-manner*d  knave  in  office. 

Eqier  Serin  A. 

Ser.  My  lord,  my  father! 

^cus»  Blessings  on  my  child! 
My  little  cherub,  what  hast  thou  to  ask  me? 

Ser,  I  bring  you,  sir,  most   glad   and   wel- 
come news; 
Tine  young  Chamont,  whom  you\e  so  often 

wishM  for, 
U  just  arriVd,  and  entering. 

Aca*.  By  my  soul,       ' 
And  all  my  hoiiours,  lie*s  most  dearly  welcome ; 
Let  me  receive  him  like  his  father^s  friend. 

Enter  Chamont. 

Welcome,  thou  relict  of  the  best  lov'd  man ! 
Welcome  from  all  the  turmoils,  and  the  hazards 
Of  certain  danger,  and  uncertain  fortune ! 
Welcome  as  happy  tidings  after  fears. 

Cham,  Words  would  nut  virrons;  the  grat- 
itude I  owe  you! 
Sbosld  I  begin  to  speak,  my  soul*s  so  full, 
Tliat  I  should  talk  of  nothing  else  all  day. 

.  Enter  IMonimia. 

Motu  JVIy .  brotKer ! 

Cluinu  O  my  sister,  let  me  hold  thee 
Long  in  my  arms.     iSre  not  beheld  thy  face 
These  many  days ;  by  night  Fve  often  seen  thee 
In  gentle  oreams,  and  satislyM  my  soul 
Witb  £uicy*d  joysytill  rooming, cares  awaked  me. 


Another  sister!  sure,  it  must  be  so ; 
Though  I  remember  well  I  had  but  one: 
But  I  feel  something  in  my  heart  that  prompts, 
And  tells  me,  she  has  claim  and  interest  there. 

Acas,  Young  soldier,  you\e  not  only  studied 

war. 
Courtship,  I  see,  has  been  your  practice  too. 
And  may  not  prove  unwelcome  to  my  daughter. 

Cham,  Is  she  your  daughter?  then  my  bearl 

told  true. 
And  Tm  at  least  her  brother  by  adoption; 
For  you  have  made  yourself  to  me  a  father. 
And  by  that  patent  I  have  leave  to  love  her. 

Ser,  Monimia,thou  hasttoldme  men  are  false, 
Will  flatter,  feign,  and  make  an  art  of  lovei 
Is  Chamont  so?  no,  sure,  he^s  more  than  man  ; 
Something  that^s  near  divine,  and  truth  dwells 

in  htm. 

Acas,  Thus  happy,   who  would  envy  pom- 
pous powV, 
The  luxury  of  courts,  or  wealth  of  cilie^? 
Let  there  be  joy  through  all  the  house  this  day ! 
In  evVy  room  let  plenty  How  at  large ! 
It  is  the  birth-day  of  my  royal  master! 
You  have  not  visited  the  court|  Chamont, 
Since  your  return? 

Cham.  I  have  no  business  there; 
I  have  not. slavish  temperance  enough 
T*  attend  a  favourile*s  heels,  and  watch  iris  smiles, 
Bear  an  ill  office  done  me  to  my  face. 
And  thank  the  lord  that  wronged  me  for  his  favour. 

Acas^'TWis  you  could  do.       \_To  his  Sons, 

Cas,  Vd  serve  my  prince. 

Acas.  Who*d  serve  him? 

Cas.  I  would,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  I;  both  would. 

Acas,  Away! 
lie  nteds  not  any  servants  such  as  you. 
Serve  him !  he  merits  more  than  man  can  do ! 
He  is  so  good ,  praise  cannot  speak  his  worth ; 
So  merciful,  sure  he  ne^er  slept  in  wrath! 
So  just,  that,  were  he  but  a  private  man, 
He  could  not  do  a  wrong!    now  would   you 

serve  him? 

Cas.  Vd  sence  him  with  my  fortune  here  at 

home. 
And  serve  him  with  nry  person  in  his  wars: 
Watch  for  nim,  fight  tor  him,  bleed  for  him. 

Pol.  Die  for  bim, 
As  ev^ry  true-born,  loyal  subject  ought. 

Acas.  Let  roe  embrace  ye  both!   now,  by 

the  souls  , 
Of  my  brave  ancestors,  Vm  truly  happy ! 
For  this,  be  ever  blest  my  marriage  day! 
Blest  be  your  roother^s  memory,  that  bore  you ; 
And  doubly  blest  be  that  auspicious  hour 
That  gave  ye  birth! 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv,  My  lord,   th*  e^^pected  guests  are  just 

arriv'd. 
Acas,  Go  you  and  give  ^em  welcome   and 

reception. 

J' Exeunt  Castalio  and  Poly  dor e. 
y  lord,   I  stand   in   need    of  your 
assistance, 
In  something  that  concerns  my  peace  and  honour. 
Acas,  Spoke  like  the  sou  of  that  brave  man 

I  lov'd ! 
So  freely,  friendly,  we  conversM  together. 
WhateVr  it  be,  with  confidence  impart  it; 
Thou  shall  command  my  fortune  and  my  sword. 
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CljUim,  I  dare  not  dotilit  your  friendship,  nor 

your  justice, 
Your  bounty  shown  to  what  I  hold  most  dear. 
My  orphan  sister,  must  not  be  forgotten! 
Acas,  Pr*ythee  no  more  of  that,  it  grates 

ray  nature, 
Cham.  When  our  dear  parents  dyM,'  they 

dy'd  together; 
One  fate  surprised  *em,and  one  grare  receivM  *em ; 
My  father,  wilh  bis  dying  breath,    bequeathe 
Her  to  my  love;  my  mother,  as  she  lay 
Languishing  by  him,  callM  me  to  her  side, 
Took   me   in  her  fainting   arms,    wept,   and 

embraced  me; 
Then  pressM  me  close,   and,  as   she  ohserrM 

my  tears,  • 

KissM  them  away;  said  she,  "Chamont,  my  son. 
By  this,  and  all  the  love  I  ever  show*d  thee, 
Be  careful  of  Monimia :  watch  hen  youth ; 
Let  not  her  wants  betray  her  to  dishonour; 
Perhaps  kind  heaven  may  raise  some  friend." 

Then  sighM, 
KissM  me  again;  so  blesrd  us,  and  expirM. 
Pardon  my  grief. 

Acas.  It  speaks  an  honest  nature* 
Cham,  The  friend  heav*n  raisM   was   you; 

you  took  her  up', 
An  infant,  to  the  desert  world  exposM, 
And  proved  another  parent, ' 
Acas.  IVe  not  wrengM  her. 
Chanu  Far  be  it  from  my  fears, 
Acas.  Then  why  this  argument? 
Cham.  My  lord,  mv   nature*s  jealous,   and 

youll  bear  it. 
Ac€iS.  Go  on. 

Cham,  Great  spirits  bear  misfortunes  hardly; 
Good  offices  claim  gratitude;  and  pride, 
Where  powV  is  wanting,  will  usuq>  a  little, 
And  make  us  (rather  than  be  thought  behind 

hand) 
Pay  over  price. 

Acas,  I  cannot  guess  your  drift; 
Distrust  you  me? 

Cham,  No,  but  I  fear  her  weakness 
May  make  her  pay  her  debt  at  any  rate: 
And  to  deal  freely  with  your  lordship^  goodness, 
Tve  heard  a  story  lately  much  di^uros  me. 
Acas,  Then  first  charge  her;  and  if  th*  of- 
fence be  found 
Within  my  reach,  though  it  should  touch  my 

nature, 
In  my  own  offspring,  by  the  dear  remembrance 
Of  thy  brave  lather,  whom*  my  heart  rfcjoicM  in, 
Pd  prosecute  it  with  severest  vengeance.  [Exit. 
Cham,  I  thank  you,  from  my  souL 
Mon^  Alas,  my  brother!  What  have  I  done? 
My  heart  Quakes  in  me;  in  your  settled  face, 
And  clouded  brow,  metbinks  I  see  my  fate. 
You  will  not  kill  me? 

Cham,  Pr*)'thee,  why  dost  thou  talk  so? 
Mon,  Look  kindly  on  mfe  then;  I  cannot  bear 
Severity;  it  daunts,  and  Aot%  amase  me; 
My   hearths  so  tender,  should  you  charge  me 

rough, 
Ishould  but  weep,  and  answer  you  with  sobbing ; 
But  use  me  gently,  like  a  loving  brother. 
And  search  through  all  the  secrets  of  my  soul, 
Cham.  Fev  nothing,  I  will  show  myself  a 

brother, 
A  tender,  honest,  and  a  loving  hrothttr. 
YouVe  not  .forgot  our  father? 
Mon.  I  never  shall. 
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Cham*  Then  you'll  remember  too  he  was 

a  man 
That  liv*d  up  to  the  standard  of  his  honour. 
And  prii'd  that  jewel  more  than  mines  of  wealth : 
HeM  not  have  done  a  shameful  thing  but  once : 
Though  kept  in  darkness  from  the  world,  and 

hidden. 
He  could  not  have  forgiven  it  to  himself. 
This  was  the  only  portion  that  he  left  us; 
And  I  more  gloiy  inH  than  if  possessed 
Of  all  that  ever  fortune- threw  on  fools. 
*Twas  a  large  trust,  and  roust  be  manag*d  nicely  ; 
Now  if,  by  any  chance,  Monimia, 
You  have  soiled  this  gem,  and  taken  from  its  value, 
How  will  you  account  with  me? 

Mon.  I  challenge  envy, 
Malice,  and  all  the  practices  of  hell. 
To  censure  all  the  actions  of  my  past 
Unhappy  life,  and  taint  me  if  they  can  \ 

'  Cham,  V\\  tell  thee,  then ;  three  nights  ago,  as  I 
Lay  musinff  in  my  bed,  all  darkness  round  me, 
A  sudden  aamp  struck  to  my  heart,  cold  sweat 
Dew*d,all  my  face,  ^nd   trembling  seizM   my 

limbs :    * 
My  bed  shook  under  me,  the  curtains  started. 
And  to  my  tortur*d  fancr  there  appearM 
The  form  of  thee,  thus  beauteous  as  thou  art ; 


Thy  garments  flowing  loose,  ^d  in  each  hand 
A  wanton  lover,  who  hj  tiums  caressed  thee 
W^ith  all  the  freedom  of  unbounded  pleasure. 
I  snatchM  my  sword,  and  in  the  very  moment 
Darted  it  at  the  phantom;  straight  it  lef^  me; 
Then  rose,  and  called  for  lights,  when,  O  dire 

omen! 
I  found  my  weapon  had  the  arras  pierc'd. 
Just  where -that  famous  tale  was  inti^rwoven, 
How  the  unhappy  Theban  slew  his  father. 

Mon.  And  for  this  cause  my  virtue  is  suspected ! 
Because  in  dreams  your  fancy  has  been  ridden, 
i  must  be  tortured  waking! 

Cham,  Have  a  care; 
Labour  not  to  be  justifyM  too  fast: 
Hear  all,  and  then  let  justice  hold  the  scale, 
VN^hat  followed  was  the  riddle  that  confounds  me. 
Through  a  close  lane,  as  I  pursued  my  journey. 
And  meditaling  on  the  last  night's  vision, 
I  spyM  a  wrinkled  hag,  with  age  grown  double 
Picking  dry  sticks,  and  nlumbling  to  herself; 
Her   eyes   with  scalding    rheum    were    gaJPd 

and  reds 
Cold  palsy  shook  her  head,  her  hands  seemM 

withered. 
And  on  her  crooked  shoulders  had  she  wrapped 
The  tatlerM  remnant  of  an  old  strip*d  hanging, 
W^hich  serv'dto  keep  her  carcass  from  the  colcT; 
So  there  vvas  nothing  of  a  piece  about  her. 
Her  lower  weeds  were  all  o*er  coarsely'  patched 
With  difTrent  colourM  rags,  black,  red,  white, 

yellow. 
And  seemed  to  speak  variety  of  wrefchedness. 
I  askM  her  of  my  way,  which  she  inform^  mc : 
Then  cravM  my  chanty,   and  bade  me  hasten 
To  save  a  sister!  At  that  word  I  started  I 

Mon,  The  common  cheat  of  beggars ;  every  day 
They  flock  about  our  doors,  pretend  to  gifts 
Of  prophecy,  and  telling  fools  their  fortunes. 

Cham^  Oh !   but  she  told*  me  such  a   tale, 

Monimia, 
As  in  it  bore  great  circumstance  of  tmth ; 
Casialio  and  Polydore,  my  sister* 

Man,  Ha!  [fail  you? 

Ch4Mm,  What,  altered?  d«ea  yotir  courage 
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\owy  hj  my  father's  soul,  tiie  witch  was  honest 
Aiuwer  me,  if  thou  hast  not  lost  to  fhVm 
Thr  boDour  at  a  sordid  game  ? 

MM.  I  will, 
1  niDst,  so  hardiv  my  misfortune  loads  me^' 
Tbat  both  have  offered  me  tfieir  loye  's  most  true. 
Cham,  And  Itis  as  true  too  thej  liave  both 

undone  thee. 
Moth  Though  they  both  with  earnest  tows 
HareprfssM  myheart,if  e*er  in  thought  I  yielded 
To  aby  but  Castalio  -^ 
Cham.  But  Gistalio! 

Mon.  Still  will  you   cross  the   line  of*  my 
^  discourse. 

Yes,  1  confess  that  be  has  won  my  soul 
B?  jjeo*rous  lote  and  honourable  tows, 
Vybidi  he  this  day  afwointed  to  complete^ 
\n6  make  hrmself  by  holy  marriage  mine. 
Ckam,  Art  thou   then  spotletsr  hast  tbou 
still  presenrM 
IV  rirtne  white,  without  a  blot,  untainted? 
Mon,  When  Vm  unchaste,  may  heaTen  re- 
ject my  prayers; 
Or  more,  to  make  me  wretched,  may  you  know  it ! 
Chan,  Oh  then,  Mooimia,  art  thoa  dearer 
•,  to  me 
Tkan  all  the  comforts  ever  yet  Uess'd  man. 
But  let  not  marriage  bait  thee  to  thy  ruin. 
Trait  Dot  a  man ;  we  are  by  nature  false, 
DusembKng,  subtle,  cruel,  and  unconstant} 
VVWna  man  talks  oflove,  with  caution  trust  him; 
Bit  if  he  swears,  bell  certainly  deceive  thee. 
1  cbrge  thee,  let  no  more  Castalio  sooth  thee ; 
Avoid  it,  as  thou  ^rouldst  preserve  the  peace 
OTiDoor  brother,  to  whose  soul  thou'rt  precious. 
Ifsfi.  I  will. 

Cham.  Appear  as  cold,  when  neat  you  meet, 

as  great  ones, 

^VImq  merit  begs ;  tben  shah  thou  %ee  bow  so6n 

Ks  beart  will  cool ,  and  all  his  pains  grow 

easy.  [Exit, 

Men,  Yes,  I  will  try  him,  torture  him  severely ; 

for,  OGastalio,  tbou  too  much  hast  wrongM  me, 

In  kariiig  me  to  Poiydore^s  ill  usage. 

Be  comes!  and  now,  for  once,  O  love,  stand 

neuter. 
^VkiUt  a  hard  part's  perform*d ;  for  I  must  'tempt, 
noond  his  soft   nature,    thougb    my    heart 
'    aches  for't. 

Rt-enter  Castauo. 

Cos,  Monimia,  my  angel!  'twas  not  hind 
To  leaTe  me  berc  alone. 

^^•^nter  Polvdori,  tviih  Page,  ai  the  Door, 

^f»L  Here  place  -yourself,    and    watcb  my 
brother  thoroughly; 
'^  not  one  circumstance  witbout  remark. 

[Apart  to  Page,  and  exit 
^^  When  thou  art  from  me,  every  place 
is  desert, 
A^  Ii  methinks,  am  savage  and  forlorn : 
JT  pretence  only  'lis  can  make  me  blest, 
"'il  my  unquiet  mind,  and  tune  my  soul. 
Jfon.  O  the  bewitching  tongues  of  faithless 
men! 
Ttt  thus  the  false  hyena  makes  bef  moan, 
io  draw  the  pitying  traveller  to  her  den : 


Vow 


•ex -arc  so,  such  false  dissemblers  all; 


With  Sighs  and  pbiots  y'  entice  poor  women's 

.    ,  hearts, 

AM  aU  that  pity  you  are  made  your  prfey. 


Ca$»  Wbat  means  ray  love  ?  Ob,  bow  brre 

1  deserv'd 
This  language  from  the  sovereign  of  my  joys  ? 
Stop,  stop  these  tears,  Monimia,  for  they  fall 
Like  baneful  dew  from  a  distemper'd  sky: 
I  feel  'em  chill  me  to  my  very  heart. 

Mon,    Oh,   you    are   false,    Castalio,    most 

forsworn ! 
Attempt  no  further  to  delude  my  faith; 
My  heart  is  fix'd,  and  you  shall  soak't  no  more. 

Cas.  Who   told  you    soi"   What  hell-bred 

villain  durst 
Profane  the  sacred  business  of  my  love  ? 

Mon^  Your  brother,  knowing  on  what  terms 

I'm  here, 
Th'  unhappy  object  of  your  father's  ctiarity. 
Licentiously  disconrs'd  to  me  of  love, 
And  durst  affront  roe  with  bis  brutal  passion. 

Cos.  Tis  I  have  been  to  blame,  and  only  1 ; 
False  to  my  brother,  and  unjust  to  thee. 
For,  ob!  he  loves  thee  too,  ancTthis  day  ownMit, 
Tax'd   me  with    mine,    and  claim'd    a   right 

above  me. 

Mon,  And  vras  your  love  so  yery   tame  tcr 

shrink  ? 
Or,  rather  than  lose  him,  abandon  me? 

Cos,  I,  knowing  him  precipitate  and  rash, 
Seem'd  tp  comply  with  ois  unruly  will; 
Lest  he  in  rage  mieht  have  oi^r  loves  betray'd, 
And  I  for  ever  had  Monimia  lost* 

Mon,   Could  you  tben,    did  you,  can  you 

own  it  too? 
Twas  poorly  done,  uirwortby  of  yourself! 
And  I  can  never  think  you  meant  me  fair. 

Cas*  Is  this  Monimia r    Surely  no!  till  now 
I  ever  thought  her  dove-like,  sof^  and  kind. 
Who  trusts  bis  beart  with  woman's  surely  lost : 
You  were  made  fair  oif  purpose  to  undo  us, 
W^hile  greedily  we  snatch  ih'  alluring  1>ait, 
And  ne'er  distrust  the  poison  that  it  hides. 

Mon,  When  love   iii-plac'd,   would   find    a 

means  to  break— 

Cas,  It  never  wants  pretences  or  excuse. 

Mon^  Man  tberefore  was  a  lordlike  creature 

made, 
Rough  as  the  winds,  and  as  inconstant  too: 
A  lony  aspect  given  him  for  command; 
Easily  sof^en'd  when  be  would  betray. 
Like  conqu'riuff  tyrants,  you  our  breasts  invade ; 
But  soon  yon  find  new  conquests  out,  and  leave 
The  ravaged  province  ruinate  and  waste. 
If  so,  Castalio,  you  have  serv'd  ray  heart, 
I  find  that  desolation's  settled  there. 
And  I  shall  ne'er  recover  peace  again. 
-    Ctis,  Who  can  hear  this  and  bear  an  equal 

mind? 
Since  you  will  drive  me  from  you.  I  must  go : 
But,  O  Monimia!  when  thou  hast  banisb'd  me. 
No  creeping  slave,  though  tractable  and  dull 
As  artful  woman  for  her  ends  would  choose. 
Shall  ever  dote  as  I  have  done. 

Mon,  Castalio,  stay !  we  must  not  part.  I  find 
My  rage  ebbs  out,  and  love  flows  in  apace. 
These  little  quarrels  love  must  needs  forgive. 
Oh !  charm  me  with  the  music  of  thy  tongue, 
Pm  ne'er  so  blest  as  when  I  hear  thy  vows. 
And  listen  to  the  language  of  thy  heart 

Cas,  Where  am  I?  Surely  Paradise  is  round 

me! 
Sweets   planted  by  the  band  of  beaven  grow 

here. 
And  every  sense  is  full  of  thy  perfection. 
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Sure,iraminff  tbee,  fieayen  took  unusual  care ; . 
As  its  own  oeauty  it  designed  thee  iair, 
And  forniM  tbee  by  the  best  lov'd  angel  there. 

[Exeunt 

ACT  ni. 

ScKTfB  I.'— A  Garden. 
Enter  Poltdore  €md  Page. 

Pol.  Were  they  so  kind  ?  Express  it  to  me  all 
In  words;  Hwill  make  me  think  I  saw  it  too. 

Pager   At   first  I  thought    they    had   been 

mortal  foes: 
Moniniia  rag^d,  Castalio  grew  dislurbM: 
Each  thought  the  other  wrong[*d;  yet  both  so 

haughty, 
They  scomVl  submission,  though  Iotc  all  the 

while 
'llie  rebel  play'd,  and  soaree  could  be  containM. 

Poi.  But  what  succeeded? 

Page,  Oh,  Hwas  wondrous  pretty! 
For  of  a  sudden  all  the  storm  was'  past: 
A  gentle  calm  of  lore  succeeded  it : 
Monimia  sighM  and  blushM;    Castalio  swore  f 
As  you,  my  lord,  I  -weH  remember,  did 
To  my  young  sister,  in  the  orange  groYe, 
When  i  was  first  preferrM  to  be  your  page. 

PoL  Boy,  go  to  your  chamber,  and  prepare 

your  lute.  [Exit  Page. 

Uappy  Castalio!  now,  by  my  great  soul. 
My  ambitious  soul,  that  languishes  to  glonry 
rii  hare  her  yet;  by  my  best  hopes,  I  will; 
She  shall  be  mine,  in  spite  of  all  her  arts. 
But  for  Castalio  why  was  I  refus'd? 
Has  he  supplanted  me  by  some  foul  play?' 
Traduced  my  honour?  Death!  he  durst  not  do*t 
It  must  be  soi  we  parted,  and  he  met  her, 
Half  to  compliance  brought  by   roe;  surpris*d 
Her  sinking  virtue,  till  she  yielded  quite. 
So  poachers  pick  up  tired  game, 
VVbile  the  fair  hunter*s  cheated  of  his  prey. 
Bov! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Oh,  the  unhappiest  tidings  tongue  e*er 

told  I 
Pol.  The  matter? 


Enter  Castauo. 


Serv.^  Oh !  your  fiither,  my  good  roaster. 
As  with  his  guests  he  sat  in  mirth  raisM  high, 
And  cfaas'd  the  goblet  round  the  joyful  board, 
A  sodden  trembling  seiz*d  on  all  his  limbs ; 
Bis  ey^  distorted  grew,  his  visaire  pale, 
Ilis  speech  forsook  him,  'life  itself  seemM  fledj 
And  all  his  friends  are  waiting  now  about  bim. 

Enter  AcASTO  and  Attendcmta. 

Acds.  Support  me,  give  roe  air,  Fll  yet  recover. 
^Twas  but  a  slip  decaying  nature  made; 
For  she  grows  weary  near  her  jo.urney*s  end. 
Where  are  my  sons  ?  Come  near,  my  Polydore ! 
Your  brother — where's  Castalio? 

Serv,  My  lord, 
Fve  searched,  as  you  commanded,  all  the  house  ! 
He  and  Monimia  are  not  to  be  found. 

Acas.  No(  to  be  found  ?  then  where  are  all 

my  friends? 
Tis  well— 

I  hope  tbeyMI  pardon  an  unhappy  fault 
My'  unmannerly  infirmity  bas  made! 
Death  could  not  come  in  a  more  Molrome  hoi^r ; 
For  Fm  prepared  to  meet  him;  and,  mclhinks, 
Would     live    and    die    with    all    my    friends! 

about  me.    • 


Ca#.*Anffels  preserve  my  dearest  father's  life  ! 
Oh !  may  he  live  till  time  itself  <lecay. 
Till  good  -m^ti  wish  him  dead,  or  I  onend  bim ! 

Acas.  Thank  yon,   Castalio:   give   me  botk 

your  hands. 
So  now,  raethinks, 

I  appear  as  great  as  Hercules  himself, 
Supported  by  the  pillars  he  had  raised. 

Enter  SKUisiA. 

Ser,  3VIy  father !  • 

Acas.  My  heart's  darling! 

Ser.  Let  my  knees 
Fix  to  the  earth.  Ne'er  let  my  eyes  have  rest» 
But  wake  and  weep,  till  heaven  restore  my  father. 

Acas.  Bisc  to  my  arms,  and  thy  kind  pray'rs 

are  answer'd. 
For  thou'rt  a  wondrous  extrac^t  of  all  goodness ; 
Bom  for  my  joy,  and  no  pain's  felt  when  near 

thee. 
Chamont! 

Enter  Chamont. 

Cham.  My  lord,  may't  prove  not  an  unlucky 

omen ! 
Many  T  see  are  waiting  round  about*  you. 
And  I  am  come  \o  ask  a  blessing  too. 
Acas.  May'st  thou  be  happy  I 
Cham,  Vvhere? 
Acas.  In  all  thy  wishes. 
Cham*  Confirm  me  so,  and  make  this  fair  one 

mine : 
I  am  unpractis'd  in  the  trade  of  courtship. 
And  know  not  how  to  deal  love  out  with  art . 
Onsets  in  love  seem  best  like  those  in  war. 
Fierce,  resolute,  and  done  with  all  the  force; 
So  I  would  open  my  whole  heart  at  once. 
And  pour  out  tbe^  aoundance  of  my  soul. 
Acas.  W^bat  says  Serina?    Canst  thou  love 

a  soldier? 
One  bom  to  honour,  and  to  honour  bred  ? 
One  that   has   learn'd  to  treat  e'en  foes  'with 

kindness, 
To  wrong  no   good  man's  lame,   nor  praise 

himself? 
Ser.   Ob!   name  not  loTe,  for  that's  ally'd 

to  joy; 
And  joy  must  be  a  stranger  to  my  heart, 
When  you're  in  danger.  May  Chamont's  goo<l 

fortune 
Bender  bim  lovely  to  some  happier  maid! 
Whilst  I,  at  friendly  distance,  see  him  blest. 
Praise  the  kind  gods,  and  wonder  at  bis  virtues. 
Acas.  Chamont,  pursue  her,   conquer,    and 
^  possess  her,  • 
And,  as  my  son,  a  third  of  all  my  fortune 
Shall  be  thy  lot 
Chamont,  you  told  me   of  some  doubts  that 

press'd  you: 
Are  you  yet  satisfy 'd  that  I'm  your  friend? 
Cliam.    My   lord,  I   would  not  lose    tli.it 

satisfaction, 
For  any  blessing  I  could  wish  for: 
As  to  my  fears,  already  I  have  lost  them: 
■They  ne^r  shall  vex  me  more,  nor  trouble  you. 

Acas.  I  thank  you. 
My  friends,  'tis  late:  ' 

Now  my  disorder  seems  all  past  and  over. 
And  1,  mcthinks,  begin  to  feel  new  health. 
Cos.  Would  you  but  rest,  it  might  restore 

you  quite.  % 


THE  ORPHAN. 

must  hu- 


SCESK  1.] 

Acai*  Tes,  m  to  bed;  old   men 
raour  weakness. 
Good  niglity  mjr  friends !  Heaven  guard  you  all ! 

Good  nifht! 
To-morrow  eaHy  weMI  salute  the  day, 
Had  out  new  pleasures^  and  redeem  lost  time. 
[Exeunt  all  but  Cha^mont  and  Chaplain, 
Cham*  If  youVe  at  leisure,  sir,   we'll  waste 
an  hour: 
Tis  jH  too  soon  to  sleep,  and  *twill  be  charity 
To  lead  your  conveisation  to  a  stranger. 
Chap.  Sir,  you^re  a  soldier? 
Chairu  Yes. 

Chap.  I  love  a  soldier; 
And  iiad  been  one  myself,  but  that  my  parents 
Would  make  me  what  you  see  me. 
Cham,  Have  you  had  long  dependance  on 

this  family  r 
Chap.  I- have  not  thought  it  so,  because  my 
time's 
Spent  pleasantly.     My  lord*s  not  haughty  nor 

imperious, 
Norlg;raTe1y  whimsical:  he  has  good  nature. 
Hu  soiu  too  are  ciril  to  me,  because 
1  do  not  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  they  are ; 
I  meddle  wjth  no  man*s  business  but  my  own ; 
So  meet  with  resjpect,  and  am  not  the  jest  of 
the  family. 
Cham.  Fm  glad  you  are  so  happy. 
A  pleasaot  fellow  this,  and  may  be  useltil.  \Aside, 
keerr  you  my  father,  the  old  Chamoot? 
Chap.  I  did ;  and  was  most  sorry  when  we 

lost  him. 
Cham,  Why,  didst  thou  Idve  him? 
Chap.  EVry   body  lof'd   him;   besides,   be 

was  my  patron^s  friend. 
Cham,l  could    embrace  tbee  for  that  very 
notion  :.- 
Iftliou  didst  love  my  father,  I  could  think 
IWd  wouldst  not  be  an  enemy  to  me. 
Chap.  I  can  be  no  man*s  foe. 
Cham,  Then,  pr*ythee,  tell  me; 
Tbink'st  thou  the  lord  Castalio  loves  my  sister? 
Chap.  LoTC  your  sister? 
Cham,  Kji  loTC  her. 
Chap,  Either  he  loves  her,  or  be  much  has 

wronged  her. 
CboiR.  How  wTong*d  her?  bate  a  care;  for 
this  may  lay 
A  scene  of  mischief  to  undo  us  alL 
I^t  tell  me,  wrongM  her,  saidst  thou  ? 
Chap.  Ay,  sir,  wrong'd  her. 
Cham.  This  is  a  secret  worth  a  monarches 
fortune : 
^Miat  shall  I  give  thee  forH?  thou  dear  physician 
^>fsidly  souls,  unfold  this  riddle  *to  me, 
^d  comfort  mine  — 
Chap.  I  would  hide  nothingfrom  you  willingly. 
Cham.  By  the  reverenced  soul 
'^r  that  great  honest  man  that  gave  me  being, 
M  me  but  what  thou  know*st   concerns  my 

honour, 
^od,  if  I  e'er  reveal  it  to  thy  wrong, 
M^y  ibis  eood  sword  ne*er  do  me  right  in  battle ! 
^  I  necr  know  that  blessed  peace  of  mind, 
Tbt  dwells  in  good  and  pious  men  like  thee  ! 
Chap.  1  see  your  temper's  mov'd,  and  1  will 

trust  you. 
Cham.  Wilt  thou  ? 

Chap.  I  will;  but  if  it  ever  'scape  you — 
Cliam,  It  never  shall.  [was  busy, 

Chap.  Then  thu  good  day,  when  all  the  bouse 
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When  mirth  and  kind  rejoicing  iilPd  each  room, 
As  I  was  walking  in  the  grove  I  met  them. 

Cham,  What,  met  ihem  in  the  grOve  together  ? 

Chap,    I,  by  their  own  appointment,   met 

them  there, 
Received  their  marriage  vows,  and  join'd  their 

hands. 

Chant,  How!  married? 

Chap,  Yes,  sir. 

Cham*  Then  my  souPs  at  peace: 
But  why  would  you  so  long  delay  to  give  it? 

Chap,  Not  knowing  what  reception  it  may  find 
VVilh  old  Acasto;  may  be,  1  wa^  too  cautious 
To  trust  the  secret  from  me. 
'    Cham,  What's  the  cause 
I  cannot  guess,  though  'tis  my  sister's  honour, 
I  do  not  Tike  this  marriage, 
Huddled  i'the  dark,  and  done  at  too  much  venture ; 
The  business  looks  with  an  unlucky  face. 
Keep  still  the  secret;  for  it  ne'er  shall  'scheme. 
Not  ev'n  to  them,  the  new  malch'd  pair.  Farewell  f 
Believe  my  truth,  and  know  me  for  thy  friend. 

^£,veuni^ 

Re-enter  Castalio,  tvilh  Monimia. 

Cos.  Young  Chamont  and  the  chaplain! 
•  sure  'lis  ihey! 
No  matter  what's  contriv'd,  or  who  consulted, 
oincemy  Monimia'sroine;  though  this  sad  look 
Seems  no  good  boding  omen  to  our  bliss; 
Else,  pr'ythee,  tell  me  why  that  look  cast  down, 
W^hy  that  sad  sigh,  as  if  thy  heart  was  breaking? 

mon,  Castalio,!  am  thinking  what  we've  done: 
The  heavenly  powers  were  suredispleas'd  to-day; 
For,  at  the  ceremony  as  we  stood, 
And  as  your  hand  was  kindly  join'd  with  mine, 
As  the  good  priest  pronounc'd  the  sacred  words, 
Passion  grew  big,  and  I  could  not  forbear. 
Tears  drown'd  my  eyes,   and  trembling  seis'd 

my  soul. 
What  should  that  mean? 

Cas,  Oh,  thou  art  tender  all! 
Gentle  and  kind  as  sympathising  nature! 

.Re^enier  Polyoore,  unobserved. 
But  wherefore  do  I  daily  with  my  bliss? 
The  night's  far  spent,  ancf  day  draws  on  apace ; 
To  bed,  my  love,  and  wake  till  1  come  thither. 

Mon,  ^Twill  be  impossible:     . 
You  know  your  father  s  chamber's  next  td  mine, 
And  the  least  noise  will  certainly  alarm  him. 

Cets,  No  more,  my  blessing. 
W^hat  shall  be  tbe  sign  ? 
When  shall  I  come?  for  to  my  joys  FII  steal. 
As  if  I  ne'er  had  paid  my  freedom  for  them. 

Mon.  Just  three  soil  strokes  upon  the  cham^ 
*  her  door; 

And  at  that  signal  you  shall  gain  admittance : 
But  speak  not  the  least  word;  for,  if  y6u  should, 
'Tis  surely  heard,  and  all  will  be  betray 'd. 

.  Cas.  Oh !  doubt  it  not,  Monimia ;  our  joys 
Shall  be  as  silent  as  the  ecstatic  bliss 
Of  souls,  that  by  intelligence  converse.  . 
Away,  my  love!  first  take  this  kiss.  Now  haste: 
I  long  for  that  to  come,  yet  grudge  each  mi- 
nute past.  \Ea:ii  Monimia. 
My  brother  wand'ring  too  so  late  this  way! 

Pol,  Castalio! 

Cas.  My  Polydore,  how  dost  thou? 
How  does  our  tpther?  is  he  well  recovered? 

PoL  I  lefl  him  happily  repo&'d  to  rest: 
He's  still  as  gay  as  if  bis  life  was  young. 
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But  bow  does  fair  Monimia? 

Cas,  Doubtless  well: 
A  cruel  beauty,  with  ker  conquest  pleasM,' 
Is  always  Joyful,  and  ber  mind  in  health. 

PoL  Is  she  the  same  Monimia  still  she  was  ? 
May  we,  not  hope  she*s  made  of  mortal  mould  ? 

Cos,  Shes  not  woman  else: 
Though  Fm  grown  weary  of  this  tedious  hoping; 
WeVe  in  a  barren  desert  strayM  too  long. 

Pol,  Yet  may  relief  be  unexpected  fpund, 
And  love*s  sweet  manna  cover  all  the  field. 
Met  ye  to-day? 

Ccis.  No;  she' has  still  avoided  me: 
I  wish  rd  never  meddled  with  the  matter; 
And  would  enjoin  thee,  Polydore — 

PoL  To  Vhat?    ^   ,    \ 

Cos.  To  leave  this  peevish  beauty  to  berselE 

PoL  What,  quit  my  love?  as  soon  Fd  quit 

my  post 
In  figbty  and  like  a  coward  run  away* 
No,  by  my  stars,   Fll  chase  her  till  she  yields 
To  me,  or  meets  her  rescue  in  another. 
A   Ceu.  But  I  have  wondrous  reasons  on  my  side, 
That  would  persuade  thee^  were  they  known. 

PoL  Then  speak  *em: 
What  are  they  ?  Came  ye  to  her  window  here 
To  learn  *em  now?  Castalio,  have  a  care; 
Use  honest  dealing  with  a  friend  and  brother. 
Believe  me,  Fm  not  with  my  love  so  blinded, 
But  can  discern  your  purpose  to  abuse  me: 
Quit  your  pretences  to  her. 
You  say  you  ve  reasons :  why  are  they  conceal'd? 

Cos,  To-morrow  I  may  tell  you. 

PoL  Why  not  now? 

Cos.  It  is  a  matter  of  such  consequence, 
As  I  must  well  consult  ere  I  reveal. 
But  pr*ythee  cease  to  think  I  would  abuse  thee, 
Till  More  be  knovm. 

PoL*  When  you,  Castalio,  cease 
To  meet  Monimia  unknown  to  me, 
And  then  deny  it  slavishly,  Fll  cease 
To  think  Castalio  faithless  to  his  friend. 
Did  I  not  see  you  part  this  very  moment? 

Cas,  It  seems  you\e  watch*d  m6  then? 
PoL  I  ^com  the  office. 

Cos.  Pr*ythee  avoid  a  thing  thou  may*st repent. 
PoL  That  is,  henceforward  making  leagues 
•  with  you. 

CVwi^Nay,  if  yeVe  angry,  Polydore,  good  night. 

KExi/L 
aste. 
He  little  thinks  Fve  overheard  th*  appointment'. 
But  to  his  cbamber^s  gone  to  "tvait  awhile. 
Then  come  and  take  possession  of  my  love. 
This  is  tlie  utmost  point  of  all  my  hopes ; 
Or  now  she  must,  or  never  can  be  mine. 
Oh,  for  a  means  now  how  to  counterplot, 
And  disappoint  this  happy  eldeiP  brother! 
In  every  thing  we  do  or  undertake. 
He  soars  above  me,  mount  what  height  I  can, 
And  keeps  the  start  he  got  of  me  in  birth. 


Command,  v^iateWs  your  pleasure  111  obterre ; 

Be  it  to  run,  or  watcb^  or  to  convey 

A  letter  to  a  beauteous  lady^s  4»osom; 

At  least,  I  am  not  dull,  ana  soon  should  learn. 

PoL  *Tis   pity  then  thou   shouldst   not   be 

employed. 
Go  to  my  l>rother,  ne^s  in  bis  chamber  now, 
Undressing,  and  preparing  for  bis  rest; 
Find  out  some  means  to  Iceep  him  up  awhile : 
Tell  him  a' pretty  story,  that  may  please 
His  ear;  invent  a  tale,  no  matter  what: 
If  hfe  should  ask  of  me,  tell  him  Fm  gone 
To  bed,^and  sent  you  there  to  know  his  jdeasure, 
W^hether  he*ll  hunt  to-morrow. 
But  do  not  leave  him  till  he*s  in  his  bed; 
Or  if  he  chance  to  walk  again  this  way, 
Follow,  and  do  not  quit  him,  but  seem  ibnd 
To  do  him  little  offices  of  service. 
Perhaps  at  last  it  may  offend  him;  then 
Retire,  and  wait  till  1  come  in.    Away: 
Succeed  in  this,  and  be  employ^  again. 

Paffe»  Doubt   not,,  my  lord:  he  has   been 

always  kind 
To  me;  would  often  set  me  on  his  knee, 
Then  giv^  me  sweetmeats ,  call  me  pretty  bo^, 
And  ask  me  what  the  maids  talk'd  ot  at  nigbu. 

PoL  Run  quickly  then,  and  prosperous    be 

thy  wishes.  [Exii  Pa^e. 

Here  I'm  alone,  and  fit  for  mischie£ 
I  heard  the  sign  she  ordered  him  to  give. 
"  Just  three  soft  strokes  against  the  chamber  door ; 
But  speak  not  the  least;  word,  forif  yousboold, 
ICa  surely  heard,  and  we  are  both  betrayM.*' 
Blest  beav'ns,  assist  me  biit  in  this  dear  bour. 
And  my  kind  stars  be  but  propitious  nomr. 
Dispose  of  me  hereafter  as  you  please. 
Monimia!  Monimia!  [Gufes  the  Sign, 

Flo,  [At  the  fTindotvl  WboV  there  ? 

PoL  Tis  L 

Flo.  My  lord  Castalio  ? 

PoL  The  same. 
How  does  liiy  love,  my  dear  Monimia? 

Flo.  Obi 
She  wonders  much  at  your  unkind  delay; 
You\e  staid  so  long,  that  at  each  little  aoise 
The  wifbdhut  makes,  she  asks  if  you  are  fiomiJig. 

PoL  Tell  her  Fm  here,  and  let  the  door  be 

opened.  [FioreUamfithdratvs. 
Now  boast,  Castalio,  triumph  now,  and  tell 
Thyself  strange  stories  of  a  promised  bliss  ! 

[Exit  into  the  Hous^^ 


Cordelio! 

Re-enter  Page, 

Page.  My  lord! 

PoL  Come  hither,  boy! 
ThoU  hast  a  pretty,  forward,  lying  face. 
And  may'vtin  time  expect  preferment  Canst  thou 
Pretend  to  secresy,  cajole  and  flatter 
Thy  master*s  follies,  and  assist  bis  pleasures  ? 

Page,  My  lord,  I  could  do  any  thing  for  you, 
And  ever  be  a  Tery  faithful  boy. 


Re-enter  Castalio  an4  Poge. 

Page.  Indeed,  my  lord,  *twill   be  a   lovely 

morning : 
Pray  let  us  hunt. 

'Ca3.  Go,  youVe  an  idle  prattler: 
Fll  stay  at  borne  to-morrow ;  if  your  lord 
Thinks  fit,  he  may  command  my  bounds,  i^o^ 

leave  me ; 
I  must  to  bed. 

Page.  Fll  wait  upon  your  lordship, 
If  you  think  fit,  and  sing  you  to  repose. 

Cos.  No,  my  kind  boy. 
Good  night:  commend  ihe  to  my  brother. 

Page.  Oh! 
You  never  beard  the  last  new  song  I  learsx'd  ; 
It  is  the  finest,  prettiest  song  indeed, 
Of  ray  lord   and    my  lady,  you   know   vrlao, 

thatNv«re  caught 
Together,  you  know  where.   My  lord,  indeed 

it  is. 


[Act  IV.  Scms  1.] 

Cm.  Tou  must  be  wbippM,  ^roiingster,  if  you 
get  sn6n  tongs  as  those  are. 
What  means  tiiis  ooy*s  impertinence  to-nigbt? 

\A8ide* 
Page.  WLy,  what  must  I  sing,   prajy   my 

dear  lord? 
Cos.  Psalms,  cbild,  psalms. 
Page,  O  dear  me!    boys  that  go  to  scbool 
learn  psalms; 
Bot  pa^es,  that  are  better  bred,  sing  lampoons. 
Cos,  Well,  leaTe  me;  Fm  weary. 
Page,  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  can't  abide  to  leave 

you. 
Cos.  Wby,  wert  tbou  instructed  to  attend  me  ? 
Page,  No,  no,  indeed,  my  lord,  I  was  not. 
Bot  I  know  wbat  I  know. 
Cos,  >Vbat  dost  thou  know?— *Sdeath!  \rhat 
can  all  this  mean  ?        [Aside, 
Pbge,  Ok!  I  know  who  loves  somebody. 
Cos.  What's  that  to  me,  boy? 
Page,  Nay,  I  know  who  loves  you  too.  ' 
Cos,  That's  a  wonder!  pry'thee  tell  it  me. 
Page,  Tis — 'lis — I  know  who — but  will 
Toa  give  me  the  horse,  then  ? 
Cos,  I  will,  my  child. 

Page.  It  is  my  lady   Monimia,  look  you; 

bot  doo't  you  tell  her  I  told  you :   she'll  give 

BK  no  more  playthings  then.    I  heard  her  say 

M,  as  she  lay  abed,  man. 

Cos,  Talk'd  she   of  me  when  in  her  bed, 

Cordelio  ? 
Page.  Yes;  and  I  sung  her  the  song  you 
Bade  too;  and  she  did  so  sigh,  and  look  with 
kff  eyes! 

Cos,  Hark!  what's  that  noise? 
Take  ikis ;  he  gone,  and  leave  me. 
Ion  knaTe,  you  little  flatterer,  get  you  gone. 

[ExiX  Page, 
Surely  it  was  a  noise,  hist! — only  fancy; 
For  all  is  hush'd,  as  nature  were  retir'a. 
Tu  BOW,  that  ^ided  by  my  love,  I  go 
To  lake  possession  of  Monimia's  arms. 
Sore  Polydore's  by  this  time  gone  to  bed. 

[Knocks. 
Siiekears  me  not;  sure  she  already  sleeps! 
Her  wiskes  could  not  brook  so  long  delay. 
And  ber  poor  heart  has  heat  itself  to  rest. 

[Knocks, 
Oaee  more  — 

tio.  [At  the  FTindoaq  Who's  there, 
Tbt  comes  thus  rudely  to  disturb  oifr  rest  ? 

Cos.  Tis  I. 

Fto,  Who  are  you?  what's  your  name? 

Cos.  Suppose  the  lord  Castalio. 

Flo.  I  blow  you  not. 
Tbe  lord  Castalio  has  no  business  here. 

Cos.  Ha!  have  a  care!  whaf  can  this  mean? 
VVkoe'erthott  art,  I  charge  thee,  to  Monimia  fly : 
Tell  ber  I'm  here,  and  watt  upon  my  doom. 

Fh.  Whoe'er  you  are,  you  may  repent  this 
•    outrage: 
My  lady  must  not  be  disturh'd.     Good  night! 

Cos,  She  must!  tell  her  she  shall!   go,  I'm 
in  haste, 
And  bring  her  tidings  from  the  state  of  love. 

Flo,  Sure  the  man's  mad! 

Cat.  Or  this  will  make  me  so. 
Obey  me,  or,  by  all  the  wrongs  I  suffer, 
fu  scale  the  window  and  come  in  by  force,* 
Ij^tbe  tad  consemience  be  what  it  will! 
^  crcatnre'a  trifli^ig  foUjr  makes  me  mad! 

Flo.  My  lady's  answer  is,  you  may  depart 
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She  says  she  knows  you:  you  are  PolydoiCy 
Sent  by  Castalio,  as  you  were  to-day, 
T*  affront  and  do  her  violence  again. 

Cos.  ril  not  believe't. 

FiOi  You  maY»  sir. 

Cos,  Curses  blast  thee! 

Fia.  W^ell,  'tis  a  fine  cool  ev'ning!  and  I  hope 
M^j  cure  the  raging  fever  in  your  blood! 
Good  night 

Ciu,  And  farewell  all  that's  just  in  woman ! 
This  is  contriv'd,  a  stii^y'd  trick,  to  abuse 
My  easy  nature,  and  torment  my  mind! 
I^is  impudence  to  think  my  souf  will  hear  iti 
Let  but  to-morrow,  but  to-morrow  come, 
And  try  if  all  thy  arts  appease  my  wrong; 
Till  when,  be  this  detested  place  my  becT; 

[Lies  dotvn. 
Where  I  will  ruminate  on  woroan*s  ills, 
Laugh  at  myself)  and  curse  th'  inconstant  sex. 
Faithless  Monimia!  O  Monimia! 

Enter  Ernesto. 

* 

Ern.  Either 
My  sense  has  been  deluded,  or  this  way 
I  heard  the  sound  of  sorrow;  'tis  late  night. 
And  none,  whose  mind's  aipeace,  would  wander 

now. 

Cos.  Who]s  there? 

^rn.  Castalio ! — IVJly  lord,  why  in  this  postttrei 
Stretch'd  on  the   ground?  your  honest,  true 

old  servant. 
Your  poor  Ernesto,  cannot  see  you  thus. 
Rise,  I  beseech  you. 

Cos.  Oh,  leave  me  to  my  folly. 

Em*  I  can't  leave  you. 
And  not  the  reason  Icnow  of  your  disorders. 
Remember  how,  when  young,  I  in  my  arms 
Have  oAen  borne  you,   pleas'd  you  in  your 

pleasures. 
And  sought  an  early  share  in  your  afTection. 
Do  not  discard  me  now,  but  let  me  serve  you. 

Cos,  Thou  canst  not  serve  me. 

Ern.  Why? 

Cos.  Because  my  thoughts 
Are  full  of  woman;   thou,  poor   wretch,  art 

past  them. 

Ern.  I  hate  the  sex. 

Cos.  Then  I'm  thy  friend,  Ernesto!  [Rises. 
I'd  leave  the  world  for  him  that  hates  a  woman ! 
W^oroan.  the  fountain  of  all  human  frailty ! 
What  mighty  ills  have  not  been  done  by  woman  ? 
W^ho  was't  betray'd  the  capitol?  A  woman! 
Who  lost  Mark  Antony  the  world?  A  woman! 
W^ho  was  the^  cause  of  a  long  ten  years  war. 
And  laid  at  last  old  Troy  in  ashes?  W^oman! 
Destructive,,  damnable,  cieceitful  woman ! 
Woman,  to  man  6rst  as  a  blessing  given; 
When  innocence  and  love  were  in  their  prime^ 
Happy  awhile  in  Paradise  they  lay; 
But  quickly  woman  long'd  to  go  astray: 
Some  foolish  new  adventure  needs  must  proTC, 
And  the  first  devil  she  saw,  she  chang'd  her  love : 
To  his  temptations  lewdly  ihe  indin'd 
Her  soul,  and  for  an  apple  damn'd  mankind. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

ScEKx  h—A  Chamber. 

Enter  CASf  auo. 

Cas»  Wish'd  morning's  come!    Ai|d  now- 

upon  the  pIainS| 
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Aad  dutant  mountaint^  wbera  they  feed  their 

flocks, 
The  happy  shepherds  leaye  their  homely  huts, 
And^Yith  their  pipes  proclaim  the  new-hom  day. 
There's  no  condition  sure  jo  cursM  aa  luidt — 
Monimia!  O  Monimia! 

£>i/0r'MoNiMiA  tmd  Floilbi.la. 

Mon,  I  come! 
t  fly  to  my  adored  Castalio's  arms. 
My  wishes*  lord.    May  every  morn  hegjn 
Like  this:  and,  with  our  daya,  our  loves  rei^ew! 

Cos.  Oh  — 

Mon*  Art  thou  not  well,  Gastalio?  Come  lean 
Upon*  my  breast,  and  tell  me  where*s  thy  pain. 

Cos*  Tis  here — ^*iis  in  my  head— His  in  my 

heart — 
Tis  every  where:  it  rages  like  a  madness, 
And  I  most  wonder  how  my  reason  holds* 
No  more,  Monimia,  of  your  teiCi  arts : 
TheyVe  useless  all — Vm.  not  that  pliant  tool; 
1  know  my  charter  better — I  am  man, 
Ohstinate  man,  and  will  not  be  ensIavM ! 

Mom   You  shall  not  fearH;  indeed  my  na- 
ture's easy : 
ni  ever  live  your  most  obedient  wife  \ 
Nor  e^er  any  privilege  pretend 
Beyond  your  will; for  that  shall  be  my  law; — 
Indeed  I  will  not. 

€as»  Nay,  you  shall  not,  madam; 
By  yon  bright  heaven,  you  shall  not :  all  the  day 
rll  play  the  tyrant,  and  at  night  forsake  thee; 
Nay,  it  Fve  any  loo,  thou  shalt  be  made 
Subservient  to  all  my  looser  pleasures; 
For  thou  hast  wrongM  Gastalio* 

Afoit.  Oh,  kill  me  here,  or  tell  me  my  ofiFeilce! 
m  neter  quit  you  else ;  but  on  these  knees, 
Tins  follow  you  all  day,  till  theyVe  worn  bare, 
And  bang  upon  you  like  a  drowning  .creature. 
Gastalio  i— 

Ca3*  Away! — ^Last  nifht!  last  night! — 

Mon,  It  was  our  wedding;  nigbtk 

Cas.  No  more! — Forget  it! 

Mon.  Why!  do  you  then  repent? 

Cof.  I  do. 

Mon,  O  heaven! 
And  wiU  you  leave  me  thus?-* Help!  help! 

Florella! 
[Castaiio  dmg^  her  to  the  Door, 
Sreaks  from  her,  aifd  exit, 
fielp  me  to  hold  this  yet  lov*d,  cruel  man! 
Coktalio !— Oh !  how  often  has  he  sworn. 
Nature  should  change — the  sun  and  stars  groW 

dark, 
fit«  he  would  falsify  his  vows  to  Ikie! 
Make  haste,  confusion,  then !  Sun,  lose  thy  light  1 
And  stars,  drop  dead  with  sorrow  td  the  earth, 
For  my  Gastalio's  false  1 
False  as  the  wind^  the  Waters,  or  the  weather! 
Cruel  as  tigers  o'er  thetr  trembling  prey ! 
I  feel  him  in  my  breast;  he  tears  my  heart. 
And  at  each  sigh  he  drinks  the  gushing  blood! 
Must  I  he  long  in  pain? 

Enter  Chamont. 

Cheufu  In  tears,  Monimia! 

Mon.  Whoe'er  thou  ,art, 
Leave  me  alone  to  my  belov'd  despair! 

Cham,  Lifl  up  thy  eyes,  and  see  who  comes 

tt>  cheer  th^e! 
Tell  me  the  story  of  thy  wit>ngS|  and  then 
See  if  my  soul  baa  nst^  till  thou  hast  justice. 


Mon*  My  brother! 

Chant,  Yes,  Monimia,  if  thou  think'st 
That  I  deserve  the  name,  I  am  thy  brother. 

Mon.  O  Gastalio! 

Cham,  Ila! 
Name  me  that  name  again!  my  souPs  on  fire 
Till  I  .know    all!  —  Thene's  meaning  id  that 

name:  — 
I  know  he  is  thy  husband ;  therefore  trust  rae 
With  all  the  following  truth. 

Mon,  Indeed,  Chamont, 
There's  nothing  in  it  but  the  fault  of  nature : 
I'm  often  thus  seiz'd  suddenly  with  grief, 
I  know  not  why. 

Cham,  You  use  me  ill,  Monimia; 
And  I  might  think,  with  justice,  most  severely 
Of  this  unfaithful  dealing  with  your  brother. 

Mon,  Truly  I'm  not  to  blame.  Suppose  I'm 

fond,  • 

And  grieve  for  what  as  much  may  please  another  ? 
Should  i  upbraid  the  dearest  friend  on  earth 
For  the  first  fault?    You   would  not   do   so, 

would  you  ? 

Cham,  Not  if  I'd  cause  to  think  it  was  a  friend. 

Mon,  VVhy  do  you  then  call  this  unfaithful 

dealing  ? 
r ne'er  conceaPd  my  soul  from  you  before*. 
Bear  with  me  now,   and  search  my   wounds 

no  further; 
For  every  probing  pains  me  to  the  heart* 

Cham,   ^is    sign  there's ,  danjger  in't,    and 

must  be  prob'dT 
Where  s  your  new  husband  ?  Still  that  thought 

jdisturbs  you — 
What !  only  answer  tne  with  tears  ? — Gastalio  I — 
Nay,  now  they  stream:-— 
Cruel,  unkind  Castaiio! — Is't  not  so? 

Mon,  I  (iannot  speak; — grief  flows   so  fast 

upon  me. 
It  chokes,  and  will  not  let  me  tell  the  caus^. 
Oh!  — 

Cham.  My  Monimia  I  to  my  soul  thouVt  dear 
As  honour  to  my  name! 

Why  wilt  ihou  not  repose  within   my   breast 
The  anguish  that  torments  thee  ? 

Mon.  Oh!  I  dare  not  [confide 

Cham,  I  have  no  friend  but  thee*  Vvc  niu«t 
(n  one  another. — Two  unhappy  orphans, 
Alas,  we  are !  and  .when  I  see  thee  grieve, 
Metbinks  it  is  a  part  of  me  that  su&rs. 

ifon. 'Could  you  bfe  secret? 

Ctuim,  Secret  as  the  grave. 

Mon,  But  when  I've  told  you,  will  you  k€ep 

your  fiiry 
Within  its  bounds  ?  Will  you  not  do  some  r^sh 
And  horrid  mischief?  For  indeed,  Ghambnt, 
You  would  not  think  how  hardly  Fve  been  Us*d 
From  a  dear  friend — from  one  that  has  itiy  aoul 
A  slave,  and  therefore  treats  it  like  a  tyraiiU 

Cham.  I  will  be   calm.  —  But  haa  Gaatsdio 

wrong'd  thee.? 
Has  he  already  wasted  all  his  love? 
What  has,  he    done?  —  quickly!  fat  I'm    all 

trembling 
With  expectation  of  a  horrid  tale! 

Mon,  Oh!  could  you  think  it? 

Cham,  What? 

Mon.  I  fe\ir  he'll  kifl  m«l 

Cham,  Ha! 
•  Mon.  Indeed  I  do :  he's  strangely  eruef  10  me  ; 
Which,  if  it  last,  I'm  sure  must  h^eak  <n/  heaMrt. 

ChOmk  What  has  he  ddne  ? 
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Mott.  Moit  barbarously  ita'd  me. 
Just  IS  we  mat,  and  I,  with  open  anna, 
fijn  to  ambrace  the  lord  of  alt  my  wiahea, 
Oblben  — 

ChaiTL  Go  on! 

jtfb/i.  He  threw  me  Irom  hia  breast, 
like  a  detested  sin. 

Cham,  How! 

Mon.  As  I  bung  too 
lipon  his  knees,  and  begi^M  to  know  the  cause, 
He  drageM  me,  like  a  slaTe,  upon  the  earth , 
\nd  baa  no  pity  on  my  cries. 

Cham,  How !  did  he 
Dash  ibee  disdainfully  away,  with  scorn  f 

Hon.  He  did. 

Cham.  What!  throw  thee  from  him? 

Hon',  Yes,  indeed  he  did! 

Cham*  So  may  this  arm 
T)aow  him  to  th*  earth,  like  a  dead  doff  despisM. 
lameness  and  leprosy,  bh'ndness  and  lunacy, 
Poterty,  shame,  pride,  and  the  name  of  villain, 
ligbt  00  me,  if,  Castalio,  I  forgire  thee! 

Mon*  Nay,  now,  Chamont,  art  thou  unkind 
as  he  is! 
Didst  thou  not  promise  me  thou  wonldst  be 

calm  ? 
Jitef  my  disgrace  conceaPd? 
Ahs,  I  lore  him  still;  and  though  I  neVr 
Qasp  him  again  within  these  longing  arms, 
Tet  bless  him,  bless  him,  gods,  where'er  he  goes ! 

Snter  AcASTO.  « 

^ciss.  Sure  some  ill  fate  is  towards  roc ;  in 
my  hons^ 
I  onlj  meet  with  oiddness  and  disorder. 
Joit  tbis  very  moment 
I  net  Castalio  too*— 

Cham,  Then  you  met  a  villain. 

Aeat,  Ha!  • 

Cham,  ^es, 

AcaS,  Haye 
How  th<ra*pt  too  busy  with  ^casto's  fame. 
I  bare  a  sword,  my  arm's  good  old  acquaint-. 

ance :  — ^ 
^laia  to  thee. 

Cham,  Curse  on  thy  scandalous  age, 
Wbich  bindera  me  to  rush  upon  .'thy  throat, 
Ud  tear  die  root  np  of  that  cursed  bramble ! 

Atas.  Ungrateful  ruffian!  sure  my  good  old 
friend 
Was  ne'er  thjT  father!  Nothing  of  him's  in  thee! 
What  have  \  done,  in  my  unhappy  age, 
To  be  thus  usM?  I  scorn  to  upbraid  thee,  boy! 
Bit  I  could  put  tfaea  in  remembrance  — 

Cham,  D6. 

Aea9,  I  scorn  it. 

Cham^  No,  FIl  ealmly  hear  the  story  < 
?of  I  wonid 
Weighs  most 
Wbathare 

Acas.  Why  dost  thou' ask  itf 

GkoiQ.  Twas  the  rude  o'erflowing 
^  too  much  passion — Pray,  my  lord,  forgive 

me.  \KneeU, 

^cas.  Mock  me  not,  youth!  I  can  revenge 
a  wrong. 

Oiam,  I  know  it  well — but  for  this  thought 
of  mine, 
1^7  a  madman's  frensy,  and  Ibrgat  it. 

Acoi,  i  will ;  but  henceforth  piMhee  be  more 
kind.'  \Raue9  him, 

^^^WacaemnlhaiMMr 


a  'Villain! 

a-  care,  young  soldier, 


Cham,  Indeed  I'to  been  to  blame; 
For  you've  been  my  father-**- 
You've  been  her  famer  too. 

{Takes  Monimia  bjr  the  Mamdt 

Acas,  Forbear  the  prologue, 
And  let  me  know  the  substance  of  thy  tale. 

Ctujtnu  You  took  her  up,  a  little  tender  flower, 
Just  sprouted  on  a  bank,  which  the  next  frosi 
Had  nipp'd;  and  with  a  careful,  loving  hand, 
Transplanted  her  into  your  own  fair  garden, 
Where  the  sun  always  shines]  there  long  sIm 

flourish'd ;  • 

Grew  sweet  to  sense,  and  lonely  to  the  6ye; 
Till  at  the  last  a  ciuel  spoiler  came, 
Cropp'd  this  fair  rose,  and  rifled  all  its  sweetsesSi 
Then  cast  it  like  a  loathsome  weed  away. 

Acas,  You  talk  to  me  in  parables,  Chamont: 
You  may  have  known  that  i  m  no  wordy  man. 
Fine  speeches  are  the  instruments  of  knaves, 
Or  fools,  that  use  them  when  they  want  good 

aense: 
But  honesty 
Needs  no  disguise  or  ornament    Be  pl^in.    . 

Cham,  Your  son — 

Acas,  Fve  two ;  and*both,  I  hope^  have  honoui*. 

Cham.  I  hope  %q  too;  but^  • 

Acas.  Speak. 

Cham,  t  must  inform  you, 
Once  more,  Castalio— 

Adas.  Still  Castalio  1 

Cham.  Yes; 
Your  son. Castalio  has  wrong'd  Monimia! 

Acas,  Ha!  wroti^'d  her? 

Cham.  Marry'd  her. 

Acas.  I'm  sorry  for't 

Cham,  W^hy  soiry? 
By  yon  blest  heaven,  there's  not  a  lord 
But  might  be  proud  to  take  her  to  his  beirt 

Acas.  I'll  not  deny't. 

Cham.  You  dare  not;  by  the  gods. 
You  dare  not    AH  your  family  combined 
In  one  damn'd  falsehood,  to  outdo  Castalio, 
Dare  not  deny't 

Acai.  How  has  Castalio  'wrong'd  her?    * 

Cham.  Ask  that  of  him.    I  say  my  sister's 

wrong'd  c 
Monimia,  my  sister,  bom  as  high 
And  .noble  as  Castalio^ — ^Do  her  justice. 
Or,  by  the  gods,  I'll  lay  a  scene  of  blood 
^hall  make  this  dwcUing  horrible  to  natore. 
I'll  do't — Hark  you,  my  lord,  your  son  Castalio, 
Take  him  to  your  closet,  and  there  teach  him 

manners. 

Acas.  You  shall  have  justice. 

Cham.  Nay,  I  will  haye  justice ! 
Who'O  sleep  in  safety  that  has  done  me  wrong  F 
My  lordy  111  not  disturb  you  io  repeat 


iMonimia ! 
Mon,  My  lord. 
Acas,  You  are  my  daughter. 
Man.  {  am,  ray  lord,  if  you'll  rouchsaie  to 

own  me. 
Acas.   Wlien   you'll  complain   to   me,   Fll 

prove  a  fatoer.  [j 

jifo/t.  Now  Tm  nodoQf  for  ever!  Vyh 

earth 
Is  there  so  vrretched  as  Monimia? 
First  by  Castalio  erttelly  forsaken  | 
I've  lost  Acastonow;    bis  .parting  frowns 
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May  well  instruct  me  raffe  is  in  his  heart 
I  shall  he  next  abanifon^d  to  my  fortune, 
Thrust  cut,  a  naked  wandVer  to  the  world, 
And  branded  for  the  mischierous  Monimia! 
What  will  become  of  me?'  My  cruel  brother 
Is  framing  mischiefs  too,  /or  aught  I  know, 
That  may  produce  bloodshed  and  horrid  murder! 
I  would  not  be  the  cause  of « one  man's  death, 
To  reign  the  empress  of  the  earth ;  nay,  more, 
rd  rather  lose  for  ever  my  Castalio, 
My  dear,  unkind  Castalio.  [SUs  doivn, 

Ent^r  POLYDORE. 

PoU  Monimia  weeping! 
I  come,  my  love,  to  kiss  all  sorrow  from  thee. 
What  mean  these  sighs,  and  why  thus  beats 

thy  heart? 

Mon.  Let  me  alone  to  sorrow;  His  a  cause 
None  ^'er  shall  know;  but  it  shall  with  me  die. 

PoL  Happy,Monimia,  he  to  whom  these  sighs, 
Tliese  tears,  and  all  these  languishings  are  paid ! 
I  know  your  heart  was  never  meant  for  me ; 
That  jeweFs  for  an  elder  brother's  price. 

Mon,  My  lord! 

Pol,  Nay,  .wonder  nof;  last  night  I  heard 
His  oaths,  your  vovvs,  and  to  my  torment  saw 
Tour  wild  embraces;    heard  the  appointment 

made; 
I  did,  Monimia,  and  I  curs'd  the  sound. 
Wilt  thou  be  sworn,  my  love  ?  wilt  thou  be'ne'er 
Unkind  again? 

Mon,  Banish  such  fruitless  hopes ! 
Have  you  sworn  constancy  to  my  undoing? 
W^ill  you  be  ne'er  my  friend  again? 

PoL  W^hat  means  my  love? 

Mon,  Away!  what  meant  my  lord 
Last  night? 

PoL  Is  that  a  question  now  to  be  demanded? 

Mon.  Was  it  well  done 
T*  assault  my  lodging  at  the  dead  of  night, 
And  threaten  me  if  I  deny'd  admittance — 
You  said  you  were  Castauo. 

PoL  By  those  eves. 
It  was  the  same:  I  spent  my  time  much  better. 

Mon,  Ha! — ^ha%'e  a  care! 

PoL  W^here  is  the  danger  near  me? 

Mon.   I  fear  you're  on  a  rock  will  wr^ck 

your  quiet. 
And  drown  your  soul  in  wretchedness  for  ever. 
A  thousand  horrid  thoughts  crowd  onmymem- 

Will  you  be  kind,  and  answer  me  one  question  ? 

Pot  I'd  trust  thee  with  my  life ;  on  that  sofl 

bosom 
Breathe  out  the  choicest  secrets  of  my  heart, 
Till  I  had  nothing  in  it  lefl  but  love. 

Mon,  Nay,  I'll  conjure  you,  by  the  gods  and 

angels. 
By  the  honour  of  your  name,  that's  most  con- 

cem'd, 
To  tell  me,  Polydore,  and  tell  me  truly, 
Where  did  you  rest  last  night? 

PoL  Within  thy  arms. 

Man.  Tis  done.  '  [Faints. 

PoL  She  faints! — no  help! — who  waits? — 

A  curse 
Upon  my  vanity,  that  could  not  keep 
The  secret  of  my  happiness  in  silence ! 
Confusion!  we  shall  be  surpris'd-  anon; 
And  consequently  all  must  be  betray'd. 
Monimia! — she  Breathes!— -Monimia! 

Mon.  Well—   . 


Let  mischie£i  multiply!  let  every  hour 

Of  my  loath'd  life  3neld  me  increase  of  horror! 

O  let  the  sun,  to  these  unhappy  eyes. 

Ne'er  shine  again,  but  be  ecfips'd  for  ever! 

May  every  thing  I  look  on  seem  a  prodigy. 

To  fdl  my  soul  with  terrors,  till  I  quite 

Forget  I  ever  had  humanity, 

And  grow  a  curser  of  the  works  of  nature ! 

Pol.  What  means  all  this? 

Mon,  O.  Polydore!  if  all 
The  friendship  e*er  you  vow'd  to  good  Castalio 
Be.  not  a  falsehood ;   if  you  ever  lov^d 
Your  broths,  you've  undone  yourself  and  me^ 

PoL  W^hich  way  can  ruin  reach  the  man 

thars  rich. 
As- 1  am,  in  possession  of  thy  sweetness  ? 

Mon,  Oh!  I'm  his  wife! 

PoL  What  says  Monimia? 

Mon,  I  am  Castalio's  wife! 

PoL  His  marry'd,  wedded  wife? 

Mon.  Yesterday's  sun 
Saw  it  perform'd ! 

PoL  My  brother's  wife? 

Mon,  As  surely  as  we  both 
Must  taste  of  misery,  that  guilt  is  thine. 

PoL  Oh !  thou  may'st  yet  he  happy ! 

Mon,  Couldst  thou  be 
Happy,  with  such  a  vveight  upon  thy  soul? 

Pol.  It  may  be  yet  a  secret.^ — 111  go  try 
To  reconcile  and  briuff  Castalio  to  thee! 
Whilst  from  the  world  I  take  myself  away. 
And  waste  my  life  in  penance  for  my  sin. 

Mon.  Then  thou  wouldst  more  undo  me: 

heap  a  load    . 
Of  added  sins  upon  my  wretched  head  I 
Wouldst  thou  again  have  me  betray  thy  brother. 
And  bring   pollution  to  his    arms?  —  Curs'd 

thought! 
Oh!  when  shall  I  be  mad  indeed!  VExiL 

PoL  Then  thus  I'll  go— 
Full  of  my  guilt,  distracted  where  to  roam: 
ril  find  some  place  where  adders  nest  in  winter. 
Loathsome  and  venomous ;  where  poisons  hang 
Like  gums  against  the  walls:  there  Til  inhabit. 
And  live  up  to  the  height  of  desperation. 
Desire  shall  languish  like  a  with'ring  flower. 
Horrors  shall  frigfatme  from  those  pleasing  harms. 
And   ni   no  more,  he    caught  with    oeauty*s 

charms.  ^Exit, 

ACT  V. 

Scene  1,-^A  Gatden. 

Castauo    discovered  lying  on  the  Ground. 

Soft  Music. 
Cos,  See  where  the  deer  trot  aiker  one  another: 
No  discontent  they  know;  but  in  delightful 
Wildness  and  freedom,  pleasant  springs,  Iresfa 

herbage. 
Calm  arbours,  lusty  health  and  innocence. 
Enjoy  their  portion: — if  they  see  a  man, 
How  will  they  turn  together  all,  and  gaxe 
Upon  the  monster! 

Once  in  a  season  too  they  taste  of  love: 
Only  the  beast  of  reason  is  its  slave; 
And  in  that  folly  drudges  all  the  year. 

Enter  Acasto. 

Acas.  Castalio!  Castalio! 
Cos.  W^ho's  there 
So  wretched  btkt  to  name  Castalio? 
Acas.  I  hope  my  message  may  auCGeed. 
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Cos,  My  fiither! 
Tis  joT  to  see  you,  tiioii(^  wbere  sorrow's 

nourishM. 

Acas*  Caslalioy  you  must  go  along  with  me, 
Aod  see  Monimia.  * 

Cos.  Sure  my  lord  bat  mocks  me: 
Go  see  Moniroia? 

Acos,  I  say,  no  more  dispute. 
ComplaloU  are   made  to   me  that  you*  have 

wronsM  ber. 

Cos,' Who  bas  complainM? 

Jcas.  Her  brother  to  mv  face   prodaimM 
her  wrong  d| 
And  in  such  terms  theyVe  warm'd  me. 

Cos,  What  terms?  Her  brother!  HeayenL 
\\1iere  leam'd  he  that? 

What,  does  she  send  her  hero  with  defiance? 
fle  darst  not  sure  alTront  you  ? 

Acas,  No,  not  much: 
Bol— 

Cos,  Speaky  what  said  he? 

Acas,  That  thou  wert  a  villain: 
Melkinkslwould  not  hare  thee  thought  a  Tillain. 

Cos,  Shame  on  the  ill-mannerM  brute! 
Your  age  secured  him ;  he  durst  not  else  have  said 

Acas,^By  my  sword, 
I  would  not  sec  thee  wrong'd,  and  bear  it  vilely : 
TboDgh  I  have  passM  my  .word  she  shall  have 

justice. 

Cat,  Justice!  to  give  her  justice  would  un- 
do her. 
Tbin^  you  this  solitude  I  now  have  chosen^ 
VVisiiM  do  have  grovm  one  piece 
With  this  cold  clay,  and  all  without  a  cause  ? 

JEnier  Chamont. 

Cham.  Where  is  the  hero,  famous  and  re- 
nownM 
For  wronnng  innocence,  and  breaking  vows ; 
Whose  mighty  spirit,,  and  whose  stubborn  heart, 
.\o  woman  can  appease,  nor  man  provoke  ? 

Acas.  I  guess,  Chamont,  you  come  to  seek 
Castalto? 

Cham,  I  come  to  seek  the  husband  of  Monimia. 

Cos,  The  slave  is  here. 

Cham,  I  thought  ere  now  to  have  found  you 
Atoning  &r  the  ills  rouVe  done  Chamont: 
For  j6u  have  wrong  d  the  dearest  part  of  him. 
ifooimta,  young  lord,  weeps  in  this  heart; 
•W  all  the  tears  thy  injuries  have  drawn 
From  her  poor  eyes,  are  drops  of  blood  from 

nence. 

Cos,  Then  you  are  Chamont? 

Cham.  .Yes,  and  1  hope  no  stranger 
To  great  Castalio. 

Cat,  Fve  heard  of  such  a  man, 
Tbt  has  been  very  busy  with  my  honour. 
1  own  Tm  much  indebted  to  you,  sir. 
And  here  return  the.  villain  back  again 
Too  seat  me  by  my  father. 

Cham.  Thus  FU  thank  you.  VJDrafVS. 

Acat,  By  this  good  sword,   who  iirst  pre- 
sumes to  violence. 
Makes  me  his  foe.     [^Dravps  and  inteYposes, 

Cos,  Sir,   in  my  younger  years  wito  care 
you  tangnt  ifie 
That  brave  revenge  was  due  to  injur'd  honour: 
pppose  not  then  the  justice  of  my  sword, 
^t  you  should  make  me  jealous  of  your  love. 

Cham,  Into  thy  father's  arms  thou  fly*st  for 
safety. 
Because  thou  know*st  that  place  is  sanclifyM 


With  .the  remembrance  of  an  ancient  friendship. 

Cos,  I  am  a  villain,  if  I  will  not  seek  thee, 
Till  I  may  be  revengM  for  all  the  wrongs 
Done  me  by  that  ungrateful  fair  thou  plead*st  for. 

Cham,  She  wronged  thee?    By  the  /ury  in 

my  heart. 
Thy  father's  honours  not  above  Monimia's; 
Nor  was  thy  mother's  truth  and  virtue  fairer. 

Acas.  Boy,  don't  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
W^ith  thy  capricious  follies;  the  remembrance 
Of  the  lov'd  creature  that  once  filPd  these  arms-— 

Cham.  Has  not  been  wrong'd. 

Cas.  It  shall  not. 

Cham,  No,  nor  shall 
Monimia,  though  a  helpless  orphan,  destitute 
Ot* friends  and  fortune,  tnough  th'  unhappy  sister 
Of  poor  Chamont,  whose  sword  is  all  his  portion, 
B'  oppressed  by  thee,  thou  proud,   imperious 

traitor! 

CtMS,  Ha!  set  me  free. 

Cham.  Come  both. 

Cas.  Sir,  if  you'd  have  me  think  you  did 

not  take 
This  opportunity  ii%  show  your  vanity. 
Let's  meet  some  olher  time,  when  by  ourselves 
We  fairly  may  dispute  our  wrongs  together. 

Cfiam.  Till  then  I  am  Castalio'sfnend.'  \E.xiL 

Acas*   Would   I'd '  been  absent  when   this 

boist'rous  brave 
Came  to  djstuHi  thee  thus.  I'm  gnev'd  1  hindered 
Thy  just  resentment — But,  Monimia— 

Cos.  Damn  her! 

Acas.  Don't  curse  her. 

Cas,  Did  1? 

Acas.  Yes. 

Cas,  I'm  sorry  for't. 

Acas,  Methinks,  if,  as   I  giless,    the  fault*s 

but  small,        * 
It  might  be  pardon'd. 

Cas.  No. 

^cos.  What  has  she  done? 

Cas,  That  she's  my 'wife,  .may  heaven  and 

you  forgive  me! 

Acas,  Be  reconciled  then. 

C€ts.  No. 

Acas-,  For  my  sake, 
Castalio,  and  the  buiet  of  my  age. 

Cas,   Why  wilf  you  urge  a  thing  my  na- 
ture starts  at? 

Ac<u.  Pr'ythee  forgive  her. 

Cas,  Lightnings  first  shall  blast  me! 
I  tell  you,  were  she  prostrate  at  my  feet. 
Full  of  her  %t.i^^  best  dissembled  sorrows, 
And  all  that  wondrous  beauty  of  her  own, 
My  heart  might  break,  but  it  should  never  soften. 

Acas,  Did  you  but  know  the  agonies  she  feels-^ 
She  flies  with  fury  over  all  the  house; 
Through  every  room  of  each  apartment,  crying, 
"  Where's  my  Castalio  ?  Give  me  my  Castalio  f" 
EUcept  she  Sjees  you, -sure  she'll  grow  distracted !' 

Cas.  Ha !  wiU  she  ?  Does  she  name  Castalio  ? 
And  with  such  tenderness  ?  Conduct  me  quickly 
To  the  poor  lovely  mourner. 

Acas.  Then  wilt  thou  go?    Blessings  attend 

thy  purpose ! 

Cas.  I  cannot  hear  Monimia's  soul's  in  sadness. 
And  be  a  man:  my  heart  will  not  forget  her. 

Acas,  De^y  not  then;  but  haste  and  cheer 

thy  love. 

C€ts.  Oh!   I  will  throw  my  impatient  arms 

about  her! 
In  her  soA 'bosom  sigh  my  soul  to  peace; 
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Till  througk  the  panting  breast  she  finds  tlie  way 
To  mouldmy  heart,  and  make  it  what  she  will. 
Monimia!  Oh!  [ExeunL 

*        Sgxnb  II. — ji' Chamber, 

Enter  Mo  mi  mi  A. 
Mon.  Stand  off^  and  give  me  room; 
I  will  not  rest  till  I  have  found  Castalio, 
My  wish^  lord,  comely  as  the  rising  day. 
I  cannot  die  in  peace  till  I  have  seen>  him. 


Enter  Castalio, 


sweet 


Cos,  Who  talks  of  dying,  with  a  voice  so 
That  lifers  in  love  wilh  it? 

Mon,  Hark!  His  he  that  Answers, 
Where  ari  thou? 

Cof.  Herfe,  my  love. 

Mon.  No  nearer,  lest  I  vanish. 

Cos,  Have  I  been  in  a  dream  then  all  this  while  ? 
And  art  thou  but  the  shadow  of  Monimia? 
Why  dost  thou  fly  me  thus? 

man.  Oh!   were  it  possible  that  we  could 

drown 
In  dark  oblivion  but  a  few  past  hours. 
We  might  be  happy. 

Ctis.  IsH  then  so  hard, 'Monimia,  to  forgive 
A  faull,    where  humble  love,    like  mine,   im.- 

plores  thee? 
For  I  must  love  thee,  though  it  prove  my  ruin, 
ni  kneel  to  thee,  and  weep  a  flood  before  thee. 
Yet  prVthee,  tyrant,  break  not  quite  my  heart; 
But  when  my  task  of  penitence  is  done. 
Heal  it  again,  and  comfort  me  with  love. 

Man*  u  I  am  dumb,  Castalio,  and  wantworcb 
To  pay  thee  back  this  mighty  tenderness, 
It  is  because  I  look  on  thee  with  horror^ 
And  cannot  se^  the  man  I  have  so  wrong'd. 

CVw.  Thou  hast  not  wrOngM  me. 

Mon.  Ah!  alas,  thou  talk*St 
Just  as  thy '  poor   heart  thinks.     Have  not  I 

wrong*d  thee? 

Cfl#.  No. 

Mon,  Still  thou  wander*st  in  the  dark,  Castalio ; 
But  will,  ere  long,  stumble  on  horrid  danger. 

Cits.  My  better  angel,  then  do  thou  iitform  me 
What'  danger  threatens  me,  and  where  it  li^s ; 
Why  wert  Inou  (pr^y  thee  smife,  and  tell  me  why), 
When  I  stood  waiting  underneath  the  window, 
Deaf  to  my  cri^s,  and  senseless  of  my  pains  ? 

Mon,  Did  I  not  beg  thee  to  forbear  inquiry  ? 
Read*st  thou  no|  something  in  my  face,    that 

speaks 
Wonderful  change,  and  horror  from  within  me  ? 

Ctu,  If,  labVing  in  the  pangs  of  death. 
Thou  wouldst  do  any  thing  to  give  me  ease, 
Unfold,  this  riddle  ere  my  thoughts  grow  wild, 
And  let  in  fears  of  ugly  form  upon  me. 

Mion.  My  heart  wont  let  me  speak  it;  but 

remember, 
Monimia,  poor  Monimia,  tells  you  this: 
We  neVr  must  meet  again-— 

Coju  Ne*er  meet  again? 

Mon,  No,  never. 

Cos,  Where*s  the  power 
On  earth,  that  dares  not  look  like  thee,  and  say  so  ? 
Thou  art  my  hearCs  inheritance:  I'scrvVi 
A  long  and  faithful  slavery  for  thee; 
And  who  shall  rob  me  of  the  |laar thought 

blessing? 

ifofi.  Time  will  dear  all;  hnt  nnw  Itl  this 

content  yova 
Heatcn  has  decreed,  andtMrafercIVc  resalv*d  I 


(With  torment  I  must  tell  it  thee,  Castalio), 
iLver  to  be  a  stranger  to  thy  love. 
In  some  far  distant  country  waste  my  -life. 
And  from  thb  day  to  see  thy  face  no  more. 
Cos.  Why  tum*st  thou  frbm  me;  Tm  alone 

already. 
Methinks  I  stand  upon  a  naked  beacL, 
Sighing  to  winds,  and  to  the  seas  complaining, 
Whilst  afar  off  the  vessel  sails  away, 
W^here  all  the  treasure  of  my  soufs  embarkM ; 
Wilt  thou  not  turn? — Oh!  could  those  eyes 

but  speak, 
I  should  know  all,  for  love  is  pregnant  in  *eni ; 
They  swell,  they  press  their  b^ams  upon  me  still : 
VVilt  thou  not  speak?  If  we  must  part  for  ever. 
Give  me  but  one  kind  word  to  think  upon, 
And  please  myself  withal,   whilst  my  heart*s 

breaking. 
Mon,  Ah!  poor  Castalio!  \Mxit, 

Cas,   What  means   all  this  ?    Why  all  this 

stir  to  plague 
A  single  wretch?  If  but  your  word  can  shake 
This  world  to  atoms,  why  »o  mnch  ado 
With  me?  think  me  but  dead,  and  lay  me  so. 

Enter  Polydorb, 

Pol,  To  live,  and  live  a  torment  to  mytU^ 
What  dog  would  be«r%    that  knew  hut  his 

condition  ? 
We\e  little  knowledge,  and   that  makes  us 

cowards. 
Because  it  cannot  tell  us  what's  to  come. 

Cas.  Who's  there? 

Po'L  Why,  what  art  thou? 
.Cos.  My  brother  Polydore? 

Poi.  My  namie  is  Polydore. 

Cas,  Can/It  thou  inform  me — 

Pol.  Of  what? 

Cas,  Of  my  Monimia  ? 

PoL  No.     Goad  day! 

Cas,  In  haste! 
Methinks  my  Bolydore  appears  in  sadnesa. 

Pol,  Indeed !  and  so  to  me  does  my  Castalio. 

Cas.  Do  I? 

PoL  Thou  dost. 

Cos,  Alas,  Fve  wondrous  reason  1 
Fm  strangely  altered,  brother,  since  1  sgwthee. 

PoL  Why? 

Ceu,  ni  tell  thee,  Polydore ;  I  would  repose 
Within  thy  friendly  bosom  all  my  follies; 
For  thou  wilt  pardon  *ero,  because  they're  mane. 

PoL  Be  not  too  credulous;  consider  firkt. 
Friends  may  be  false.  Is  there  no  friendship  false  ? 

Cas,  Vvby  dost  thou  ask  me  that?     Does 

thfs  appear  i 

Like  a  false  friendship,  when,  -with  open  arms 
And  streaming  eyes,  I  run  upon  thy  breast? 
Oh!  His  in  thee  alone  I  must  have  comfort  I      ' 

PoL  I  fear,  Castalio,  I  have  none  to  giye  thee. 

Cas.  Dost  thou  not  love  me  then? 

PoL  Oh,  more  than  life; 
I  never  had  a  thought  of  my  Castalio, . 
Might   wrong  the  iriendship   we   had    vow'd 

together. 
Hast  thou  dealt  so  by  me? 

Cas,  I  hope  I  have. 

JPoli  Then  tell  me  why  this  morning,  this 

disovdfrf, 

Cas,  O  Polygon,'!  know  not  how  to  tell  thee; 
Shame  rissts  In  my  face,  and  inienmpts 
The  story  of  my  tonffue. 

PoL  I  grie^Cf  my  triend 
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Knows  anv  tiling  which  be*s  athamM  to  teU  mft. 

Cos.  Obiinuch  too  oiV.  Our  dcttiny  contrivM 
To  plafue  us  both  with  one  unhappy  lote! 
Tboa,like a  friend,  a  co|i*taiit, gen rousfriend, 
Id  lb  first  pangs  didst  trust  me  with  thy  passion^ 
Wliilst  I  stiJi  smoothed  my  pain  with  smiles 

before  thee, 
Afld  made  a  contract  I  ne*er  meant  to  heep. 

PoL  How! 

Cas.  Still  new  ways  I  studied  to  abuse  thee, 
,\nd  kept  thee  as  a  stranger  to  my  passion, 
Till  yesterday  I  wedded  with  Monimia. 

P'oL  Ah!  Castalio,  was  that  well  done? 

Cas,  No;  to  conceaPt  from  thee  was  much 
a  fault. 

PoL  A  fault!  Mfhen  thou  hast  heard 
Tbe  tale  Til  tell,   what  wilt  thou  call  it  then? 

Ciu,  flow  my  heart  throbs! 

Pol,  First,  for  thy  friendship,  traitor, 
Icancert  thus:  aAer  this  day  Vll  ne^er 
floM  (rust  or  conTerse  with  the  false  Castalio ! 
This  witness,  heaven. 

Cat,  What  will  my  fate  do  with  mtf? 
pTc  lost  all  happiness,  and  know  not  why ! 
^1tat  means  this,  brother? 

Pol.  Perjur'd,  treacherous  wretch, 
Farewell! 

Cos.  ril  he  thy  slave,  and  thou  shalt  use  me 
Juit  as  thou  wilty  do  but  forgive  me. 

PoL  Never. 

Cas.  Oh!    think   a  little  what. thy  heart  is 
doing : 
Hov,  from  our  infancy,  we  hand  in  hand 
Hare  trod  the  path  of^life  in  love  together. 
Ooe  hed  has  held  us,  and  the  same  desires, 
TIk  same  aversions,  still  employM  our  thoughts. 
VVkene'er  had  la  friend  that- was  not  Polydore*s 
Or  Poljdore  a  foe  .that  was  not  miner 
E'en  io  the  womb   we   embracM*)    ana   wilt 

thou  now, 
For  tke  first  fault,  abandon  and  forsake  me  ? 
Leave  me,  amidst  afflictions,  to  myself, 
HuogM  in  the  pilf  of  crief,  and  none  to  help  me  ? 

PoL  Go  to  Monimia ;  in  her  arms  thou^t  find 
Repose;  she  has  the  art  of  healing  sorrows. 

Cas.  What  arts?' 

PoL  Blind  wretch !   thou  husband  ?    there*s 
a  -  question ! 
ti  ike  not  a — 

Cos.  What? 

Pok  Whore?   I  think  that  word  needs  no 
explaining. 

Cos.  Alas!   I  can  forgive  e*en  this  to  thee; 
Btt  let  me  tell  thee,  Polydore»  Tm  gdeVd 
To  find  thee  guilty  of  soch  low  revenge, 
To  wrongthat  virtue  which  thdtt  conldst  not  ruin. 

PoL  h  seems  I  lie  then! 

Cas,  Should  the  bravest  ipan 
^at  e'er  wore  conqVing  sword,   but  dare  to 

whisper 
^Vkat  thou  prodaim^st,  he  were  the  worst  of 

liars. 
%  friend  may  be  mistaken. 

PoL  Damn  the  evasion! 
TkoQ  meanest  the  worst!  and  he^s  a  base-bom 

Villain 
Tkai  said  Miedl 

Cat'  A  base-born  villain! 

PoL  Ycsl  thou  ttCTer  cam*st 
From  oU  Acasto*s  loins  c  the  midwife  put 
A  cheat  upon  niy  mother;  and,  instean 
Of  a  tnie  hrothtr,  in  ^  cradle  by  me 


PhcM  some  coarse  peasant*s  cub,  and  thou  art  he ! 
Cas,  Thou  art  my  brother  still. 
PoL  Thou  liest! 

Cas.  Nay,  then —  [l}rai9S, 

Yet  1  am  ralm. 

Pol,  A'  coward's  always  so. 
Cas,  Ah! — ah!— that  stints  home!  Coward! 
Pol,  AVf  base-born  coward!  villain! 
Cas.  Tnis  to  thy  heart,    then,    though  my 

mother  bore  thee ! 
\_Thejr/ight;  Pol/ dor t  drops  his  Sword, 
and  runs  on  Casialio^s, 
Pol,  Now  my  Castalio  is  again  my  friend. 
Cas*    What  hate  1  done?   my  sword  is  in 

thy  breast. 
Pol,  So  would  1  have  it  be,  thou  best  of  men. 
Thou  kindest  brother,  and  thou  truest  friend! 
Cas,   Ye  gods!    weVe  taught  that   all  your 

works,  at*e  justice : 
YeVe  painted  merciful,  and  friends  to  innocence ; 
If  so,  then  why  th,ese  plagues  upon  my  head? 
*  Pol,   Blame  not  the  heav'ns,   *tis  Poiydore 

has  wrongM  thee; 
IVe  stainM'thy  bed;  thy  spotless  marriage  joys 
Have  been  polluted  by  thy  brother*s  lusL 
Cas.  By  thee? 

PoL  By  me,  last  night,  the  horrid  deed 
Was  done,    when  ail  things   slept  but  rage 

and  incest. 
Cas.  Now,  where's  Monimia  ?  Oh ! 

Enter  Monimia. 

Mon,  Fm  here!  who  calls  me? 
Methought  I  heard  a  voice 
Sweet  as  the  shepherd's  pipe  upon  the  mountains. 
When  all  his  little  flock^s  at  feed  before  him. 
But  what  means  this?  here's  blood! 

Cas,  Kjf  brother's  blood! 
Art  thott  prepar'd  for  everlasting  pains? 

Pol,  On !  let  me  charge  thee,  by.  th*  etemaf 

justice. 
Hurt  not  her  tender  life ! 

Cas.  Not  kill  her? 

Mon.  That  task  myself  have  finisVd :  I  shall  die 
Before  we  part:  Fve  drunk  a  healing  draught 
For  all  my  cares,  and  never  more  ^all  wrong 

'     thee. 

PoL  Oh,  she*s  innocent 

Cas.  Tell  me  that  story. 
And  thou  wilt  make  a  wretch  of  me  indeed. 

PoL  Hadst  thou,  Castalio,  us*d  me  like  a  friend. 
This  ne*er  had  happen'd ;  hadst  thou  let  me  know 
Thy  marriage,  we  had  all  now  met  in  joy: 
But,  ignorant  of  that. 

Hearing  th*  appointment  made,  enragM  to  think 
Thou  hadst  undone  me  in  successful  lo?e, 
1,  in  the.  dark,  went  and  supplyM  thy  place; 
Whilst  all  the  night,  midst  our  triumphant  ioyS| 
The  trembling,  tender,  kind,  deceiv'd  Monimia, 
Embraced,  caressed,  and  callM  me  her  Castalio. 

[Dies. 

Mon.  Now,  my  Castaliof  the  most  dear  of  men. 
Wilt  thon  receive  pollution  to  thy  bosom. 
And  dose  the  eyes  of  one  that  has  betray'd  thee?  ' 

Cas.   O,   Fm  the  Unhappy  wretch,   whose 

cursed  fate 
Has  weiehM  thee  dovm  into  destmction  with  him : 
Why  tnen  thus  kind  to  me! 

Mion.   W^hen  Fm  laid  low  Tth'  grare^  and 

quite  forgotten, 
May*st  thou  be  happy  in  a  fairer  bHde! 
But  ilone  can  ever  fore  thee  like  Monunla. 
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When  I  am  dead,  as  presently  I  shall  be 
,  (For  the  erim  tyrant  ffrasps  my  heart  already), 
Speak  well  .of  me :  and  if  ihou  find  ill  tongaes 
loo  busy  with  my  fame,  don^t  hear  me  wrongM; 
Twill  be  a  noble  justice  io  the  memory 
Of  a  poor  wretch,   once  honour*d  with  thy 

lore.  '  [Dies, 

Enter  Chamont  and  Acasto. 

Cham.   Gape,  earth,    and   swallow   me  to 

quick  destruction, 
if  I  forgire  your  house-! 
YeVe  ovcrpower'd  me  now! 
But.  hear  me,  heaven! — Ah!  here's  a  scene  of 

^  death! 

My  sister,  my  Monimia,  breathless! — Now, 
Ye  powVs  above,  if  ye  have  justice,  strike ! 
Strike  bolts  through  me,  and  through  the  curs*d 

Castalio ! 
Ceu.  Stand  off!  thou  hot*-brainM,  boisterous, 

noisy  ruffian! 
And  leave  me  to  my  sorrows. 

Cham.  By  the  love 
I  bore  her  living,  I  will  ne'er  forsake  her; 
But  here  remaija  till  my  heart  burst  with  sobbing. 
Cast  Vanish,  I  charge  thee !  or — 

[Drtuvs  a  Dagger. 
Cham.  Thou  canst  not  lull  me! 
That  would  be  kindness,  and  against  thy  nature! 
Acas.  What -means  Castalio  ?  Sure  thou  wilt 

not  pull 


[Act  V. 

More  sorrows  on  thy  aged  latbei's  head! 
Tell  me,  I  be^  you,  tell  me  the  sad  cause 
Of  all  this  rum. 

Cas.  Thou,  unkind  X^amont, 
Unjustly  hast  pursuM  me  with  thy  hate. 
And  sought  the  life  of  him  that  never  wronged 

thee: 
Now,  if  thou  wilt  embrace  a  noble  vengeance. 
Come  join  with  me,  and  curse— ^ 

Cham.  W^hat? 

Acas.  Have  patience. 

Cas.  Patience!  preach  it  to  the  winds. 
To  roaring  seas,  or  raging  (Ires!  for  cursM 
As  I  am  now,  'tis  this  must  give  me  patience: 
Thus  I  find  rest,  and  shall  complain  no  more. 

t  Stabs  himselj, 
^  t  I  be<jucath:— 
Comfort  my  mourning  father — heal  his  gHefs; 
[Acasto  faints  into  Ae  Arms  of  a  Servant, 
For  I  perceive  they  fall  with  weight  upon  him — 
And,  tor  Monimia's  sake,  whom  thou  wilt  find 
I  never  wrong'd,  be  kind  to  poor  Serina — 
Now  all  I  beg  is,  lay  me  in  one  grave 
Thus  with  my  love — Farewell!    i  now  am— 

nothing.  {Dies, 

Cham,  Take  care  of  good  Acasto,  whilst  I  go 

To  sear(^  the  means  by  which  the  fates  have 

pla^'d  us. 
Tis  thus  that  faeav*n  its  empire  does  maintain: 
It  may  afflict;  but  man  must  not  complain. 

[Exeunt. 


PHILIPS. 

• 

AmaotB  Pai&xra  tru  deic«]id«4  from  a  tctt  Mcient  knd  coniiderable  familj  of  that  nane  in  LaiccttenhiN.  Ht 
was  bora  abont  tho  year  1671,  and  roceiTcd  hi«  edacatioa  at  SU  John's  College*  Cambridge.  Daring  hi*  ikuj  at  ibe  uni- 
vorailT  he  -wrote  his  Pavtorali^  which  acquired  him  at  this  time  ■  high  reputation.  He  also,  in  1700  published  a  \Vfi  of 
^oha  Williams,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  reigna  of  Kiag  Jsaci 
and  Charles  I.  in  which  are  related  some  remarkable  occurrences  in  those  times,  both  in  church'  and  state;  vith  sa 
appendix,  giviag  an  arconnt  of  his  benefactions  to  8L  John'a  College.  When  he  ouittcd  the  uniTersitj ,  and  came  to 
Ijondun,  he  became  a  constant  attendant  at«  and  one  of  the  wits  of,  Bntton's  coffe»-tioasc,  wliere  he  obtained  the  friend- 
ship and  intimacT  of  man/  of  the  celebrated  geniuses  of  that  age,  more  particularly  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who,  in  the 
first  Tolnme  of  his  TatUr,  has  inserted  a  little  poem  of  Mr.  Philips's,  which  he  calls  a  fVinltr  JPiece,  dated  from  Co- 
penhagen, and  addressed  to  the  £arl  of  Dorset,  on  which  he  bestows  the  highest  encomiums:  and,  indeed,  so  murn 
)astice  is  there  in  these  his  conunendatioos  that  orcn  Pope  himself,  who  had  a  fixed  aTorsion  for  the  author,  while  be 
affected  to  despise  his  other  works,  used  alwajs  to  except  this  from  tho  number.  Sir  R.  Steele  intended  to  prodHceHr. 
Philips's  FaaioraU  with  a  critical  comparison  of  them,  in  favour  of  Philips,  with  Pope's;  but  Pope  artfolij  took  the 
task  upon  himself,  and,  in  a  paper  in  The  Guardian,  bj  drawing  the  like  comparison,  and  giving  a  like  prefcreac«>  bat 
OB  prmciples  of  criticism  apparently  fallacious  tried  to  point  out  tho  abaurdilj  of  aueh  a  judgment.'  A  quarrel  eniacd; 
Pope  was  too  much  for  Philins  in  wit ;  and  Philips  would  have  been  too  much  for  Pope  in  fisty-cufis,  if  be  hsd  mstfe 
his  appearance  at  Un'.ton's,  where  a  rod  had  been  hung  up  for  him  by  Philips.  Pope  wisely  avoided  the  ar^amentum 
haeuUiuuH,  Mr.  Philips's  circumstances  were  in  general,  through  his  life,  not  only  easy,  but  rather  affluent,  ui  coaie- 
qnence  of  his  being  connected,  by  has  political  principles  with  persons  of  great  rank  and  consequence.  He  wai,  •«<» 
after  the  accession  of  King  George  1,  put  inio  the  commission  of  the  peace  ;  and,  in  1717,  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners  of  the  lottery ;  and  ,  on  his  friend  Dr.  Boulter's  being  made  primate  of  Ireland ,  he  aecomnanied  that  P'jf'*!' 
across  5L  George's  Channel,  where  he  had  considerable  preferments  bestowed  oa  him,  and  was  elected  a  member  ot  Ibe 
House  of  Commons  there,  as  representativo  for  the  county  of  Armagh.  In  Sept.  1754,  ho  was  appointed  register  of  Ibe 
Prerogatire  Court  in  Dublin.  At  length,  having  purchased  an  annuity  for  life  of  four  hundred  pounds,  he  cane  ^^'^.^ 
England  some  time  in  the  year  174S,  but  did  not  long  enjny  his  fortune,  being  struck  with  a  palsy*  of  which  bs  «»■ 
Jiu&e  18,  1749,  in  his  7Sth  year,  at  hi«  lodgings  near  Vauxhall. 


THE  DISTREST  MOTHER. 


Acno  at  Dmry  Lane,  171a.  This  play  is  little  more  than  a  translation  from  the  ^ndromaqma  of  Racin*.  i^** 
howerrr,  rery  well  translated,  the  poetry  pleaiug,  and  the  incidenla  of  the  storr  so  affecting  that  although  it  »>  !^^ 
all  the  French  tragedies,  rather  too  heavy  and  declamatory,  yet  it  never  fails  bringing  tears  into  the  eyes  of  *  "^^ 
audience;  and  will,  petliaps,  ever  continue  to  be  a  slock  play  on  the  lists  of  the  theatres.  The  original  author,  "^^^  ^ 
has  deriated  from  history  and  Philips  likewise  followed  hit  example  in  making  Hcrmionc  kill  herself  on  the  boaj 
Pyrrhus,  who  had  been  slain  bjf  her  instigation ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  she  not  only  surrived,  but  ^1°*  ^  g 
Orestes.  Mow  far  the  lietntia  pcatita  will  authorise  such  oppositions  to  wvU-known  facts  of  history,  \t$  bow«v*  '  ^ 
point  eoBcerning  which  we  have  nut  time  at  present  to  enter  into  a  disquisition.  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  ^^^'"^^  ^ 
work  requlrm  no  nncommoa  powers ;  but  that  the  friends  of  Philips  exertod  every  art  to  promote  his  interesL  'v"*'*,  ^ 
■ppeeraaee  ef  the  play,  a  whole  SpactHtar,  aoae  indeed  ef  the  heat,  waa  deroied  to  lu  praiae  (  while  it  yet  conlma* 
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be  leled^   aaoUier  Speetmior  wm  wrilUD*  to  tell  what  ifaipresaioa  it  made  npoa  Sir  Roger  de  CoTcrlry ;   and  on  the  first 
Kifbi  a  adecl  aadieace,  saja  Pope,  was  called  togellicr  to  applaud  il. 


mULHUS. 
PBOSNIX. 


QRSSTKS. 
PYLilDKS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 
AMDROMACHB.     I     HERMIONB.     I   '  AUendants  on  PjTrrhus 


CEPHiSA.  I     CLEOKE.  |  and  Orestes,  etc. 

Scene. — A  gi^etUHcM  in  the  Court  o/Pyrrhus,  o/Bothroto8,  the  capital  Ciijr  of  Evikvs* 


A  C  T    L 

Scene.  I. 

Enter  Orestes,  Pylades,  a/i</  Attendants. 

Ores.  O  Pylades  !  wbat^s  life  Without  a  friend ! 
At  sight  of  thee  my  gloor^y  sou]  cheers  up, 
Mr  hopes  revire,  and  gladness  dawns  within  me. 
After  an  absence  of  six  tedious  moons. 
How  could  I  hope  to  find  my  Pylades, 
Mjr  joy,  my  comfort!  on  this  fatal  shore! 
Even  m  the  court  of  Pyrrhus  ?  in  these  realms. 
These  hated  realms,  so  cross  to  all  my  wishes. 
O, my  braye friend!  may  no  blind strolce  of  fate 
Dinoe  us  more,  and  tear  me.  from  myself. 

PjrL  O  prince !  O  my  Orestes !  O  my  friend ! 
Thus  let  me  speak  the  welcoipe  of  my  heart. 

\^£mbraces. 
Since  I  have  gain*d  this  unexpected  meeting. 
Blest  be  the  powers  that  barrM  my  way  to  Greece, 
Aod  kept  me  here!  e*er  since  the  unhappy  day 
When  warring  winds  (Epirus  full  in  view) 
SundcrM  our  barks  on  the  loud  stormy  main. 

Ores.  It  was,  indeed,  a  morning  full  of  horror ! 

PjrL  A  thousand  boding  cares   have   racked 

my  soul 
In  your  behalf.*  Often,  with  tears,  I  mourned 
Hie  fatal  ills,  to  which  your  life*s  involved; 
AndgrudgM  you  dangers  which  I  could  not  share. 
I  leard  to  what  extremities  the  black  despair 
That  preyM  upon  your  mind,  might  have  be- 

tray'd  you. 
And  lest  the  gods,  in  pity  to  your  woes. 
Should  hear  your  pray  rs,  and  take  the  life  you 

loathM. 
But  now  "with  Joy  I  see  you! — ^The  retinue, 
And  numerous  followers  that  surround  you  here. 
Speak  better  fortunes,  and  a  mind  disposed 
To  relish  life. 

Ores.  Alas!  my  friend,  who  knows 
The  destiny  to  which  I  stand  reserved! 
I  come  in  search  of  an'  inhuman  fair ; 
And  live  or  -die,'  as.  she  decrees  my  fate. 

PjrL  You  much  surprise  me,  prince !  I  thought 

you  curM 
or  your  unpity'd,  unsuccessful  passion. 
Why,  in  Epirus,  should  you  hope  to  find 
Hermione  less  cruel,  than  at  Sparta? 
lahottght  ber  pride,  and  the  disdainful  manner 
In  which  she  treated  all  your  constant  sufTerings, 
Had    broke    youf  fetters,    and    assured    your 

freedom : 
Asham*d  of  your  repulse,  and  slighted  tows. 
Ton  bated  her;  you  talked  of  her  no  more: 
Prince,  you  deceived  me. 

Ores.  I  deceivM'  mysel£ 
Do  not  upbraid  the  unhappy  man  that  loves  thee. 
Thoa  know''stI  never  hid  my  passion  from  thee; 
Thou  saw*st  it,  in  its  birth,  and  in  its  progress ; 
And  when  at  last  the  hoary  king,  her  father. 
Great  llcnelaus,  gave  away  his  daughter. 


From  sea  to  sea,  a  heavy  chain  of  woes. 

0  Pylades!  my  heart  has  bled  within  me, 
To  see  thee,  pressM  with  sorrows  not  thy  own. 
Still  wandVing  with  me  like  a  banished  man,. 
yVatchful,  and  anxious  for  thy  wretched  friend. 
To  temper  the  wild  transports  of  mj  mind. 
And  save  me  from  myselff 

Pjl.  Why  thus  unkind? 
Why  will  you  envy  me  the  pleasing  task 
Ofgenerous  love,  and  sympathising  friendship  ? 

Ores.  Thou  miracle  of  truth !  But  hear  me  on. 
When  in  the  midst  of  my  disastrous  fate, 

1  thought  how  the  divine  Hermione, 

Deaf  to  the  vbws,  regardless  of  my  plaints, 
Gave  up  herself,  and  all  lier  charms,  to  Pyrrhus ; 
Thou  may*st  remember,  I  abhorrM  her  name. 
Strove  to  forget  her,  and  repay  her  scorn. 
[  made  my  friends,  and  even  myself,  believe 
My  soul  was  freed. ,  Alas!  I  did  not  see. 
That  all  the  malice  of  my  heart  was  love. 
Triumphing  thus,  and  yet  a  captive  still. 
In  Greece  I  landed;  and  in  Greece  I  found 
The  assembled  princies  all  alarmM  with  fears. 
In  which  their  cominon  safety  seem*d  concernM. 
I  Joined  them:  for  I  hop*d  that  war  and  glory 
Might  fill  my  mind,  and  take  up  all  my  thoughts ; 
And  that  my  shatterM  soul,  impaired  with  grief. 
Once  more  would  reassume  its  wonted  vigour, 
And  every  idle  passion  quit  my  breast- 

Pjl.  The  thought  was  worthy  Agamemnon*s 

son. 

Ores.  But  see  the  strange  perverseness  of 

my  stars, 
Which  throws  me  on  the  rock  I  strove  to  shun! 
The  jealous  chiefii,  and  all  the  states  of  Greece, 
With  one  united  voice  complain  of  Pyrrhus; 
That  now,  forgetful  of  the  promise  giv^n, 
And  mindless  of  his  godlike  father's  late, 
Astyanax  he  nurses  in  his  court; 
Astyanax,  the  young,  surviving  hope 
Of  ruinM  Troy;  Astyanax,  descended. 
From  a  long  race  ol  kings — great  H(ector*s  son. 
PjrL  A  name  still  dreadful  in  the  ears  pf  Greece ! 
Butj  prince,  youMI  cease  to  wonder  why  the  child 
X^ives  thus  protected  in  the  court  of  ^rrhus, 
Vyhen  you  shall  hear  the  bright  Andromache, 
His  lovely  captive,  charms  himlrom  his  purpose: 
The  mothers  beauty  guards   the  helpless  son. 

Ores.  Your  tale  confirms  what  1. have  heard; 

and  hence 
Spring  all  my  hopes.  Since  my  proud  rival  wooes 
Another  partner  to  his  throne  and  bed, 
Hermione  may  still  be  mine.    Her  father. 
The  injurM  Menelaus,  thinks  already 
His  daughter  slighted,  and  th*  intended  nuptials 
Too  long  delayed.  I  heard  his  loud  complaints 
With  secret  pleasure:    And  was  glad  to  iiiid 
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Tb*  ungrateful  maid  neglected  in  her  turn, 
And  all  my  "wrongs  avengM  in  her  disgrace. 

Pyh   Qn,   may  you  keep,  your  just  resent- 
ments warm! 

Ores,  Resentments!  O  my  friend,  too  soon 

I  found 
Tbey  grew  not  out  of  Jiatred..  I  am  betrayM  : 
I  practise  on  myself,  and  fondly  plot 
My  own  undoing.    Goaded  on  by  love, 
I  canvassM  all  the  suffrages  of  Greece; 
And  here  I  come,  their  sworn*  ambassador. 
To  speak  •  tbtir  jealousies,  and  claim  this  boy. 

Pjl,   Pyrrhus  will  treat  your  embassy  with 

scorn. 
Ftill  of  Achilles,  bis  redoubted. sire, 

Srrrhus  is  proud,  impetuous,  headstrong,  fierce ; 
ade  up  of  passions :  will  he  then  be  sway*d, 
And  give  to  death  the  son  of  her  he  loves? 
Ores,  Oh,  would  he  render  up  Hermione, 
And  keep  Astyanax,  I  should  be  blest!     « 
He  must;  he  shall:  Hermione  is  my  life, 
My  soul,  my  rapture! — 1*11  no  longer  .curb 
The  strong  desire  that  hurries  me  to  madness: 
ril  give  a  loose  to  love;  Til  bear  her  hence; 
ril  tear  her  from  his  arms ;  1*11 — O,  ye  gods! 
Give  me  H(*fmione,  or  let  me  die!. 
But  tell  me,  Pylades,  how  stand  my  hopes? 
Is  Pyrrhus  still  enamourM  with  her  charms  ? 
Or  dost  thou  think  he*ll  yield  me  up  the  prize, 
The   dear,    dear  prize,   which  he  has  ravished 

from  me? 
Pjh  I  dare  not  flatter  your  fond  hopes  so  far; 
The  king  indeed,  cold  to  the  Spartan  princess. 
Turns  all. his  passion  to.' Andromache, 
Hector's  afflicted  widow.     But  in  vain, 
With  interwoven  love  and  rage,  he. sues 
The  charming  captive^  obstinately  cruel. 
Oft  he  alarms  her  for  her  child,  confmM 
Apart;  and  wben  her  tears  begin  to  flow. 
As  soon  he  slops  them,  and  recals  his  threats, 
Hermione  a  thousand  times  has  seen 
His  ill-requited  vows  return  to  her; 
And  takes  his  indignation  all  for  love. 
What  can  be  gathered  from  a  man  so  various  ? 
He  may,  in  the  disorder  of  his  soul. 
Wed  her  he  hates,   and  punish  her  he  loves. 
Ores,  But  tell  me  hoiv  the  wrongM  Hermione 
'Brooks   her  slow    nuptials,    and   dishonourM 

charms  ? 
Pol,  Hermione  would   fain  be   thought   to 

scorn 
Her  wavering  lover,  and  disdain  his  falsehood ; 
But,  spite  of  all  her  pride  and  conscious  beauty. 
She  mourns  in  secret  her  neglected  charms. 
And  oft  has  made  me  privy  to  her  tears; 
Still  threatens  to  be  gone,  yet  still  she  stays. 
And  sometimes  sighs,  and  wishes  for  Orestes, 
Ores,  Ah,  were  those  wishes  from  her  heart, 
•     my  friend, 
rd  fly  in  iransport^-  \Flourish  within, 

PjrL  Hear!  The  king  approaches! 
To  give  you  audience,     opeak  your  embassy 
Without  reserve :  urge  the  demands  of  Greece^ 
And,  in  the  name  of  all  her  kings,   require 
That  Hector's  son  be  given  into  your  hands. 
Pyrrlius,  instead  of  granting  what  they  ask. 
To  speed  his  love,  and  win  the  Trojan  dame. 
Will  make  it  merit  to  preserve  her  son. 
But,  see:  he  comes! 

Ores,  Meanwhile,  my  Pylades, 
Go,  and  dispose  Hermione  to  see 
Her  lover,  who  b  come  thus  far,  to  throw 


Himself,  in  all  his  sorrows,  at  her  feet. ' 

[JSxiV  Pyladrs, 

Enter  Pt&rhus,   Pboknix,   and  Attendants. 

Before  I  speak  the  message « of  the  Greeks, 
Permit  me,  sir,  to  glory  m  the  title 
Of  their  ambassador;  since  I  behold 
lVoy*s  vanquisher,  and  ffreat  Achilles^  son, 
Nor  does  toe  son  rise  snort  of  such  a  father: 
If  Hector  fell  by  him,  Troy  fell  by  you. 
But  what  your  father  nev^r  would  have  don^, 
You  do.     lou  cherish  the  remains  of  Troy ; 
And,  by  an  ill-timM  pity,  keep  alive 
The  dying  embers  of  a  ten  years*  war. 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  mighty  Hector? 
The  Greeks  remember  his  high  brandisVd  sword, 
That  illl*d  their  state  with  widows   and   with 

orphans ; 
For  which  they  call  for  vengeance  on  his  son. 
Wlio   knows  yt\iAX  he  may  one  day  prove? 

Who  knows 
But  he  may  brave  us  in  our  ports,  and  filTd 
With  Hector's  fury,  set  our  fleets  on  blaze? 
You  may,  .yourself,  live  to  repent  your  mere}-. 
Comply  then  with  the  Grecians*  just  demands; 
Satiate  their  vengeance,  and  preserve  yourself. 
Pjr,  The  Greeks  are  for  my  safety  more  con- 

cem*d 
Than  I  desire.    I  thought  your  kines  were  met 
On  more  important  counsel.    When  I  heard 
The  name-  ot  their  ambassador,  I  bop*d 
Some  glorious  enterprise  was  taking  birtli. 
Is  Agamemnon's  son  dispatch'd  for  this? 
And  do  the  Grecian  chiefs,  renown'd  in  war, 
A  race  of  heroes,  join  in  dose  debate. 
To  plot  an  infant's  death?  What  richt  has  Greece 
To  ask  his  life  ?    Must  I,  must  i  alone,  ~ 
Of  all  her  scepter'd  warriors,  be  deny'd 
To  treat  my  captive  as'I  please?  'Know,  prince. 
When  Troy  lay  smoking  on  the  ground,  and  each 
Proud  victor  shar'd  the  harvest  of  the  -war, 
Andromache,  and  this  her  son,  'were  mine; 
Were   mine   by  lot.      And  who  shall  ^wre^t 

them  from  me? 
Ulysses  bore  away  old  Priam's  queen; 
Cassandra  was  your  own  great  father's  prize. 
Did  I  concern  myself  in  what  they  won  ? 
Did  I  send  embassies  to  claim  their  captives? 
Ores,  But,  sir,  we  fear  for  you,  and  for  our- 
selves. 
Troy  may  again  revive,  and  a  new  Hector 
Rise  in  Astyanax.  -.  Then  think  betimes — 

Pyr,  Let  dastard  souls  be  timorously  wise: 
But  tell  them,  Pyrrhus  knows  not  how' to  form 
Far  fancied  ills,  and  dangers  out  of  sight. 
Ores,  Sir,  call  to  mind  the  unrivali'd  strength 

of  Troy ; 
Her  walls,  her  bulwarks,  and  her  gates  of  brass ; 
Hei^  kings,  her  heroes,  and  embattled  armies. 

Pyr,  1  call  them  all  to  mind ;  and  see  them  all 
Confus'd  in  dust;  all  mix'd  in  one  wide  ruin! 
All  but  a  child,  and  he  in  bondage  held. 
What  vengeance  can  we  fear  from  such  a  Troy  ? 
If  they  have  sworn  to  extinguish  Hector's  race. 
Why  was  their  vow  for  twelve  long  montlis 

dcferr'd? 
Why-  was  he  not  in  Priam's  bosom  slain  ? 
He  should  have  ^ll'n  among  the  slaughter  d  beaps, 
Whelm'd  under  Troy.      His  death  had  then 

been  jnst 
My  fury  then  was  without  bounds;  but  nom-. 
My  wrath  appeas'd,  must  I  be  rrurl  still  ^ 


And,  deaf  to  all  tke  lender  calls  of  pil):, 
Like  a  cool  mordcrer,  bathe  my  hands  in  blood  ? 
Aa  iniant^a   blood?    ^o>  prince;    ^o   bid  the 

Greeks 
Mark  out  some  other  victim;  my  revenge 
Has  had  its  (ilL     What  has  escapM  from  Trpy 
Shall  not  be  sav*d  to  perish  in  Epirus. 

Ores.  I  need  not  tell  you,  sir,  ^styanax 
Was  doomM  to  death  in  Troy  ;  nor  mention  how 
The  crafty  mother  sav*d  her  darling  son. 
The  Greeks  do  now  but  urge  their  former  sen- 
tence : 
Nor  is*t  the  boy,  but  Hector,  they  pursue;    > 
The  father  draws  their  vengeance  on  the  son: 
Tke  father,  who  so  oft  in  Grecian  blood 
Has  dreoch*d  his  sword;  the  father,  whom  the 

Greeks 
Mar  seek  e*en  here.   Prevent  them,  sir,  in  time. 
PjT.  No!  let  them  come;  since  I  was  bora 

to  wage 
Eternal  wars.    Let  them  now  turn  their  arms 

00  him  who  conquer  d  for  them.  Let  them  come ; 
Aod  in  Epirus  seek  another  Troy., 

Twas  thus  they^  recompense  my  godlike  sire ; 
Thus  was  Achilles  thanks.     But,  prince,   re- 
member, 
Their  black  ingratitude  theil  cost  them  dear. 
Ores.  Shall  Greece  then  find  a  rebel  son  in 

Pyrrhus  ? 
Pjrr*  Have  I  then  conquerM   to  depend  on 

Greece? 
Ores.  Hermione  wiU  sway  your  soul  to  peace, 
Aod  mediate  'twixt  her  father  and  yourself. 
Her  beauty  will  enforce  my  embassy. 

Pjrr.  Hermione  may  have  her  charms,  and  1 
May  love  her  still,  though  not  her  father*s  slave. 

1  may,  in  time,  give  proofs  that  Vm  a  lover; 
But  never  must  forget  that  Vm  a  king. 
Meanwhile  9    sir,    you   may   see   fair  Helenas 

daughter: 
I  know  how  near  ih  blood  you  stand  ally*d. 
That  done,  you  have  my  ansvy^er,  prince.    The 

Greeks, 
So  doubt,  expect  your  quick  return. 

SEjcii  Orestes  anH  AUendanL 
,      o  you  send  your  rival  to   the 
/rincess? 
that  he  has  lovM  her  long. 
Phoe.  If  so, 
Have  yon  not  cause  to  fear  the  smother*d  flame 
May  kindle  at  her  sight,  and  blaze  anew; 
And  she  be  wrought  to  listen  to  his  passion? 
Pjrr,  Kjf  let  them.  Phoenix;   let  them  love 

their  fill:  • 

Let  them  go  hence;  let  them  depart  together: 
Together  let  them  sail  for  Sparta;  all  my  ports 
Si^  open  to  them  both.  From  what  constraint, 
What  irksome  thouirbts,  should  I  then  be  re- 

lie^d! 
Phoe.  But,  sir — 

Pjr.  I  shall  another  time,  good  Phoenix, 
L'obosom  to  thee  all  my  thoughts:  for  see, 
Andromache  appears.  '    lExii  Phoenix, 

Enter  Amdromachb  4md  Cephisa. 

May  I,  madam, 

Flatier  my  hopes  so  far'  as  to  believe 

IToB  come  to  seek  me  here? 

Andro.  This  way,  sir,  leads 
To  those  apartments  where  you  guard  my  son. 
Since  jroa  permit  m<,  once  a  day,  to  visit 
All  1  hare  left  of  Hector  and  of  Troy, 
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I  go  to  weep  a  few  sad  moments  with  him. 
1  have  not  vet  to-day  embraced  my  child; 
I  have  not  Leld  him  in  my  widowM  arms, 

Pjr.   Ah,    madam,    should    the   threats  of 
•  Greece  prevail, 

Youll  have  occasion  for  your  tears  indeed. 

Andro.  Alas!  what  threats?  What  can  alarm 

the  Greeks  ? 
There  are  no  Trojans  left. 

Pjr,  Their  hate  to  Hector 
Can  never  die :  the  terror  of  his  name 
Still  shakes  their  souls,  and  makes  them  dread 

his  son. 

Andro.   A    mighty    honour    for    victorioiw 

Greece, 
To  fear  an  infant,  a  poor  friendless  child! 
Who  smiles  in  bondage,  nor  yet  knows  himself 
The'  son  of  Hector,   and  the  slave  of  Pyrrhus. 

Prr.  Weak  as  he  is,  theGreeks  demand  his  life. 
And  send  no  less  than  Agamemnon^s  son 
To  fetch  him  hence. 

Andro,  And,  sir,*  do  you  comply 
With  such  demands?  This  blow  is  aimM  at  me. 
Hov^  should  the  child  avenge  his  slaughter  d  sire  ? 
But,  cruel  men!  they  will  not  have  him  live 
To  cheer  my  heavy  heart,  and  ease  my  bonds* 
I  promised  to  myself  in  him  a  son, 
In  him  a  friend,  a  husband,  and  a  falser. 
But  I  must  suffer  sorrow  heapM  on  sorrow. 
And  still  the  fatal  stroke  must  come  from  you. 

P/r.  Dry   up   those  tears;    I  must  not  see 

you  weep ; 
And  know,  I  have  rejected'  their  demands. 
The  Greeks  already  threaten  me  with  war; 
But,  should  they  arm,  as  once  they  did  for  Helen, 
And  hide  the  Adriatic  with  their  fleets; 
Should  they  prepare  a  second  ten  years*  siege. 
And  lay  my  towers  and  palaces  in  dust; 
I  am  determined  to  defend  your  son. 
And  rather  die  myself  than  give  him  up. 
But,  madam,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  dangers. 
Will  you  refuse  me  a  propitious  smile? 
Hated  of  Greece,   and  pressM  on  every  side. 
Let  me  not,  madam,  wjule  I  fight  your  cause. 
Let- me  not.  combat  with  your  cruelties, 
And  count  Andromache  abnongst  my  foes. 

Andro.  Consider,   sir,  how  this  will  sound 

in  Greece! 
How  can  so  great  a  soul  betray  such  weakness  ? 
Let  not  men  say,  so  generous  a  design 
Was  but  the  transport  of  a  heart  in  love« 

P/n  Your  charms  will  justify  me  to  the  world. 

Andro.   How  can   Andromache,   a   captive 

queen, 
0*erwhelmM  with  grief,  a  burden  to  herself, 
Harbour  a  thought  of  love  ?  Alas!  what  charms 
Have  these  unhappy  eyes,   by  you  condemned 
To  weep  for  ever  r  Talk  of  it  no  more. 
To  reverence  the  misfortunes  of  a  foe; 
To  succour  the  distressed;   to  give  the  son   ' 
To  an  afflicted  mother:  to  repel 
Confederate  nations,  leaguM  against  his  life; 
UnbriUM  by  love,  unterrifyM  by  threats, 
To  plty^  to  protect  him :  the'se  are  cares, 
These  are  exploits   worthy  Achilles*  son. 

Pjr.  AVill  your  resentments,  then,  endure 

for  ever? 
Must  Pyrrhus  never  be  forgiven?  H^is  true. 
My  sword  has  often  reeked  in  Phrygian  blood. 
And  carryM  havoc  through  your  royal  kiodred ; 
But  you,  fair  princess,  amply  have  avenged 
Old  Priam*s  vanquished  house  \  and  all  the  wo 


woes 
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I  brought  on  them,  fall  short  of  what  I  suffer. 
We  both  have  suffered  in  our  turns ;  and  now 
Our  common  foes  shall  teach  us  to  unhe. 

Andro*  Where  does  the  captiye  not  behold 

a  foe? 

Pyr.  Forget  the  term  of  hatred,  and  behold 
A  friend  in  Pyrrhus.     Give  me  but' to  hope, 
ril  free  your  son,  PI!  be  a  father  to  him: 
Myself  will  teacli  him  to  avenge  the  Trojans* 
ril  go  in  person  to  chastise  the  Greeks, 
Both  for  your  wrongs  and  mine.  InspirM  byyou, 
What  would  I  not  achieve?  Again  shall  Tfoy 
Rise  from  its.  ashes:  this  right  arm  shall  iix 
Her  seat  of  empire,  and  your  son  shall  reign. 

Andro.  Such  dreams  of  greatness  suit  not 

my  condition: 
His  hopes  of  empire  perishM  with  his  father. 
No;  thou  imperial  city,  ancient  Troy, 
Thou  pride  of  Asia,  founded  by  the  gods! 
Never,  oh  never,  must  we  hope  to  s^e 
Those  bulwarks  rise,  whic|i  Hector  could  not 

guard ! 
Sir,  all  I  wish  for  is  some  quiet  exile, 
Wihere  far  from  Greece  removed,  and  far  from 

I  may  conceal  my  son,  and  mourn  my  husband. 
Your  love  creates  me  envy.     Oh,  return! 
Return  to  your  betroth'd  Hermione. 

Pyr.   Why   do  yon   mock  me  thus?    you 

know,  I  cannot. 
You  know  my  .heart  is.  yours;  my  soul  hangs 

on  you; 
You  take  up  every  wish:  my  wakinff thoughts. 
And  nightly  dreams,  are  all  employ  d  on  you. 
'*T\%  true,  Hermione  was  sent  to  snare 
My  throne  and  bed ;  and  would  with  transport 

hear 
The  vows  which  you  neglect. 

Andro.  She  has  no  Troy, 
No  Hector  to  lament :  she  has  not  lost 
A  husband  by  your  conquests.  Such  a  husband! 
(Tormenting  thought!)  whose  death  alone  has 

made 
Your  sire  immortal.    Pyrrhus  and  Achilles 
Are  both  grown  great  oy  my  calamities. 

Pyr»  Madam,  'tis  well!  'lis  very  well!    I  find 
Your  will  must  be  obey'd;  imperious  captive, 
It  shall.   Henceforth  I  blot  you  from  my  mind ; 
You  teach  me  to  forget  your  charms ;  to  hate  you : 
For  know,  inhuman  beauty,  I  have  lov'd 
Too  well  to  treat  you  with  indifference. 
Think  well  upon  it;  my  disordered  soul 
W'avers  between  th'  extremes  of  love  and  rage. 
I  have  been  too  tame ;  I  will  awake  to  vengeance ! 
The  son  shall  answer  for  the  mother's  scorn.. 
The  Greeks  demand  hini ;  nor  will  I  endanger 
My  realms,  to  pleasure  an  ungrateful  woman. 

Andro.  Then  he  must  die!    alas,  my  son 

must  die ! 
He  has  no  friend,  no  succour  left,  beside 
His  mother's  tears,  and  his  own  innocence. 

Pjr,  Go,  madam,  visit  this  unhappy  son. 
The  sight  of  him  may  bend  your  stubborn  heart, 
And  turn  to  softness  your  unjjiist  disdain. 
I  shall  once  more  expect  your  answer.     Go ; 
And  think,  while  Vpu  embrace  the  captive  boy. 
Think,  that  his  life  depends  on  your  resolves. 
\Exeunt  Pyrrhus  and  Attendants* 

AndrorVU^Of  and  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart, 
Weep  oVr  my  child ;  if  he  must  die,  my  life 
Is  wrapt  in  his;  I  shall  not  long  survive. 
Tis  for  his  sake  that  I  have  suilerM  life, 


[  go  together! 
of  nignt  well  .go !   •  1 
fea  thy  sire  I'll  show,  / 
ig  the  shjides  below.      | 


[Act  II. 

Groan'd  in  captivity,  and  out-livM  Hector. 
Yes,  my  Astyanax,  we'll  go  together! 
Together  to  the  realms  of    ' 
There  to  thy  ravish'd  eyes 
And  point  him  out  among  tl 

[JSxeuni, 

ACT  H. 
**       Scene   1. 

Enter  Eekmiovk  and  Cleove* 

Her.  Well,  I'll  be  rufd,  Cleone  rl  will  see  him : 
I  have  told  Pylades  that  he  may  bring  him ; 
But  trust  me,  were  I  left  to  my  own  thoughts, 
I  should  forbid  him  yet 

Cle,  And  why  forbid  him? 
Is  be  not,  madam,  still  the  same  Orestes? 
Orestes,  whose  return  you  oh  have  wishM? 
The  man  whose  sufferings  yon  so  late  lamented, 
And  often  prais'd  his  constancy  and  love? 
'    Her.  That  love,  that  constancy,  so  ill  requited. 
Upbraids  me  to  myself.    I  blush  to  think 
How  1  have  us'd   him,    and  would  shun  his 

presence. 
What  will  be  my  confusion  wbeli  he  »ee»  me, 
Neglected  and  forsaken,  like  himself? 
Will  he  not  say,  is  this  the  scornful  maid. 
The  proud  Hermione,  that  tyrannii'd 
In  Sparta's  court,  and  triumpn'd  in  her  charina? 
Her  insolence  at  last  is  well  repaid, 
r  cannot  bear  the  thought. 

Cle.  You  wrong  yourself 
W^ith  unbecoming  fears.     He  knows  to  'well 
Your  beauty   ana  your  worth.     Your  lover 

comes  not 
To  offer  insults,  but  to  repeat  his  vows. 
And  breathe  his  ardent  passion  at  your  feet. 
But.  madam,  what's  your  royal  father's  will? 
W^hat  orders  do  your  letters  bring  from  Sparta  ? 

Her.  His  orders  are,  if  Pyrrhus  still  delay 
The  nuptials,  and  refuse  to  sacrifice 
This  Trojan  boy,  I  snould  with  speed  embark. 
And  with  their  embassy  return  to  Greece. 

Cle.  What  would  you  more?  Orestes  comes 

in  time 
To  save  your  honour.     Pyrrhus  cools  apace: 
'Prevent  his  falsehood,  and  forsake  him  first. 
I  know  you  hate  him ;   you^  have  told  me  so. 

Her.   Hate  him!     My    injur'd  honour  bids 

me  hate  him. 
T\e  ungrateful  man,  to  whom  I  fondly  gave 
My  virgin  heart!  the  man  I  lov'd  so  dearly; 
The  man  I  doated  on.    O,  my  Cleone! 
How  is  it  possible  I  should  not  hate  him? 

Cle.   T4ien   give  him'  over,    madam.      Quit 

his  court. 
And  with  Orestes —  • 

Her.  No!  I  must  have  time 
To  work  up  all  my  rage;  to  meditate 
A  parting  iull  of  horr^^r!  My  revenge 
\Vill  be  but  too  much  quicken'd  by  Uiq  traitor. 

Cle.   Do  you  then  wail  new  insults,    new 

affronts  ? 
To  draw  you  from  your  father !  Then  to  leave  you! 
In  his  own  court  to  leave  you,  for  a  captive! 
If  Pyrrhus  can  provoke  you,  he  has  done  it. 

Her.  Why  dost  thou. heighten  my  distress? 

I  fear 
To  search  out  my  own  thoughts,   and  sound 

my  heart. 
Be  blind  to  what  thou  seest:  believe,  me  cur'd: 
Flatter  my  weakness;  tell  me  I  have  conquerM: 
Think  that  my  injur'd  soul  is  set  against  him; 


SCBNS  1.] 

And  do  thy  best  to  make  me  think  so  too. 

CU.  Why  wottid  you  loiter  here  then  ? 

Her.  Let  lu  fly!        . 
Let  us  be  gone!  I  ieare  him  to  his  captive! 
Let  him  go  kneel,  and  supplicate  his  slave. 
Let  us  be  gone!  But  what  if  he  repent? 
What,  if  toe  periur*d  prince  aeain  submit. 
And  sue  for  paroon?  What,  if  he  renew 
His  former  TOWS?  But,  o^,  the  faithless  man! 
He  slights  me ;  drives  me  to  extremities.  However, 
rUstay,  Cleone,  to  perplex  their  loves: 
111  stay,  till,  by  an  open  breach  of  contract, 
I  make  him  hateful  to  the  Greeks.    Already 
Tbeir  vengeance  have  1. drawn  upon  the  son; 
The  second  embassy  shall  claim  the  mother; 
I  will  redouble*  all  my  ^efs  upon  her. 

C/r.  Ah,  madam!    whither  does  your'  rage 

transport  you? 
.\ndromacfae.  alas!  is  innocent 
A  woman  piung*d  in  sorrow,  dead  to  love; 
And  when  she  thinks    on  Pyrrhus,   *tis  with 

horror. 

Her.  Would  I  had    done  so  too!  he  had 

not  then 
Betrayed  my  easy  faith.    But  I,  alas! 
DiJCoverM  ail  the  fondness  of  my  soul; 
I  made  no  secret  of  my  passion  to  him, 
Nor  thought  it  dangerous  to  be  sincere. 
My  eyes,  my  tongue,  my  actions  spoke  my  heart 

CIr.  Well  might  you  speak  without  res^f^t^ 

to  one 
Engaged  to  you  by  solemn  oaths  and  treaties. 

iter,  flis  ardour,  too,  was  an  excuse  to  mine : 
With  other  eyes  he  saw  me  then.     Cleone, 
Tbou  roay^st  remember,  every  thing  conspirM 
To  favour  him:    my  father^s  wrongs   avengM; 
Tbe  Greeks  triumphant;  fleets  of  Trojan  spoils; 
His  mighty  sire*s,  his  own  immortal  fame, 
His  eager  love;  all,  all  conspirM '  against  me.  • 
fiat  I  have  done;  1*11  think  no  more  ofPyrrfaus: 
Orestes  wants  not  merit,  and  be  loves  me. 
My  ^titnde,  my  honour,  both  plead  for  him ; 
Kad  if  Fve  power  o*er  my  own  heart,  'tis  his. 

Cle.  MaJam,  he  comes — 

Her.  Alas!  I  did  not  think 
He  was  so  near !  I  wish  I  might  not  see  bim. 

Enter  Orestes. 

How  am  I  to  interpret^  sir,  this  visit?* 
is  it  a  compliment  of  form,  or  love  ? 

*Iis  my  fate 
To  love  unpity'd ;  to  desire  to  see  you; 
And  still  to  swear  each  time  shall  be  the  last 
M>  passion  breaks  through  my  repeated  oaths, 
.W  every  time  I  visit  you  Tm  perjur'd. 
Even  DOW  1  find  my  wounds  <all  bleed  afresh ; 
1  hlosb  to  own  it,  but  I  know  no  cure. 
1  call  tbe  gods  to  witness,  I  have  tried 
Whatever  man  could  do  (but  tried  in  vain). 
To  wear  you  from  my  mind.  Through  stormy 

seas, 
\iid  savage  climes,  in  a  whole  year  of  absence, 
I  courted  dangers,  and  I  longM  for  death. 
Her.  Why   will  you,   prince,   indulg()B  this 

mournful  tale? 
It  ill  becomes  the  ambassador  of  Greece 
To  talk  of  dying  and  of  love.    Remember- 
The  Idngs  you  represent:  shall  their  revenge 
Be  disappomted  by  your  ilMim*d  passion? 
Discharge  your  embassy.    ^Tis  not  Orestes 
The  Greeks  desire  should  die* 
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Ores.    Madam, ^ou    know  my   weakness. 


Ores,  My  embassy 
Is  at  an  end;  for  Pyrrhus  has  refusM 
To  give  up  Hector^s  sbn.   Some  hidden  power 
Protects  toe  boy. 

Her.  Faithless^,  ungrateful  man!         \Aside. 

Ores,  I  now  prepare  for  Greece;  but  ere  I  go, 
Wouldhear  my  final  doom  pronouncM  by  you. 
What  do  1  say?  I  do  |(read^  hear  it! 
doom  is  fixM:  I'  read  it  in  your  eyes. 


My 
Her. 


Will 


you  then  still  despair?   be  still 

^     suspicious  ? 
What  have  I  done  ?  wherein  have  I  been  cruel  ? 
Tis  true,  you  find  me  in  the  court  of  Pvrrbus; 
But  Was -my  royal  father  sent  me  hither. 
And  who  can  tell  but  I  have  sharM  your  ffriefs? 
Have  I  ne^er  wept  in  secret?  never  wisoM 
To  see  Orestes  r  • 

Ores.  W^ishM  to  see  Orestes! 
O  joy!  O  ecstasy!  My  souFs  entranced ! 

0  charming  princess!  O  transcendaht  maid! 
My  utmost  wish! — Thus,  thus  let  me  express 
My  boundless  thanks! — I  never  was  unhappy. 
Am  I  Orestes? 

*  Her.  You  are  Orestes : 

The  same,  unalterM,  generous,  faithful  lover; 
The  prince  whom  I  esteem,  whom  I  lament, 
And  whom  I  fain  would  teach  my  heart  to  love. 
Ores,  Ay,  there  it  is ! — ^I  have  but  your  esteem. 
While  Pyrrhus  has  your  heart 

•  Her,  Believe  mc,  prince. 

Were  you  as  Pyrrhus,  I  should  hate  you. 
Ores,  No. 

1  should  be  blest,  I  should  be  lovM  as  he  is! 
Yet  all  this  while  I  die  by  your  disdain. 
While  he  neglects  your  charms,   and  courts 

another. 
Her,  And  wl^o  has  told  you,  prince,  that 

Fm  negflected? 
Has  Pyrrhus  said — (Oh,  I  shall  go  distracted !) 
Has  Pyrrhus  told  you  so?  or  is  it  you 
Who  think  thus  meanly  of  me  ? — Sir,  perhaps, 
All  do  not  judge  like  you. 

Ores,  Madam,  go  on; 
Insult  me  still;  rm  usM  to  bear  your  scorn. 
Her,  Why  am  I  told  how  Pyirhus  loves 

or  hates? — 
Go,  prince,  and  arm  tbe  Greeks  against  the  rebel ; 
Let  them  lay  waste  his  country,  rase  his  towns. 
Destroy  his  fleets,  his  palaces— himself! 
Go,  prince,  and  tell  me  then  how  much  I  love  him. 
Ores.     To    hasten    his    destruction,    come 

yourself; 
And  work  your  royal  father  to  his  ruin. 
Her,  Mean  while  he  weds  Andromache. 
Ore<tf.  Ah,  princess  1 
What  is*t  I  hear? 

Her.  What  infamy  for  Greece, 
If  he  should  wed  a  Phrygian,  and  a  captive! 
Oreif.  Is  this  your  hatred,  madam  ? — ^*Tis  in  vain 
To  hide  your  passion;  every  thing  betrays  it: 
Your  looks,   your   speech,   your  anger,   nay, 

your  silence; 
Your  love  appears  in  all;  your  secret  flame 
Breaks  out  the   more,  the  more   you  would 

conceaLit. 
Her,  Your  jealousy  perverts  my  meaning  still,  • 
And  wrests  each  circumstance  to  your  disquiet : 
My  very  hate  is  construed  into  fondness. 
Ores,  Impute  my  fears,  if  groundless,  to  xny 

love. 
Her.  Then  Jiear  me,  prince.     Obedience  to 

a  father 
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First  brought  me  hitlier;  and  tlie  same  obedience 
Dqtains  me  here,  till  Pyrrhus  drive  me  hence, 
Or  my  olTended  father  shall  recall  me. 
Tell  this  proud  king  that  Menelaus  scorns 
To  match  his  daughter  with  a  foe  of  Greece: 
Bid  him  resign  Astyanax  or  me. 
If  he  persists  to  guard  the  hostile,  boy^ 
Hermione  embarks  yvMi  you  for  Spaiia. 
•  [E.reuni  Hermione  and  Cteone, 

Ores.  Then  is  Orestes  blest!  my  griefs  are  fled ! 
Fled  like  a  dream!  —  Metbinks  I  tread  in  air! 
Pyrrhus,  enamourM  of  his  captive  aueen, 
\Vill  thank  me,  if  I  take  her  rival  nence. 
He  looks  not  on  the  princess  wirh  my  eyes. 
Surprising  happiness!  unlook*d-for  joy! 
^ever  let  love  despair.     The  prize  is  mine! 
Be  smooth,  ye  seas,  and  ye  propitious  winds, 
Breathe  from  Epirus  to  the  opartan  coasts ! 
I  long  to  view  the  sails  unfurrd!— But  see! 
Pyrrhus  approaches  in  a  happy  hour. 

"Enter  Ptrrbus  and  PaoEHix. 

Pyr,   I   was   in   pain   to   find  you,  prince. 

My  warm, 
■  Ungovem*d  temper  would  not  let  me  weigh 
The  importance  of  yo^r  embassy,  and. hear 
You  argue  for  my  good.     I  was  to  blame. 
I  since  have  poisd  your  reasons:  and  I  thank 
My  good  allies:  their  care  deserves  my  thanks. 
You  have  convinced  me,  that  the  weal  of  Greece, 
My  father^s  honour,  and  my  own  repose. 
Demand  that  Hector^s  race  should  be  destroyed. 
I  shall  deliver  up  Astyanax, 
And  you  yourself  shall  bear  the  victim  hence. 

Ores,  If  you  approve  it,  sir,  and  are  content 
To  spill  the  blood  of  a  defenceless  child. 
The  offended  Greeks,  no  doubt,  will  be  appeased. 

Pjr,  Closer  to  strain  the  knot  of  gur  alliance,- 
I  have  deterrainM  to  espouse  Hermione. 
You  come  in  time  to  grace  our  nuptial  rites: 
In  you  the  kings  of  Greece  will  all  be  present, 
And  you  have  right  to  pfrrsonate  her  father, 
As  his  ambassador  and  urotber^s  son. 
Go,  prince,  renew  your  visit;  tell  Hermione, 
To-morrow  I  receive  her  from  your  hands. 

Ores*  Oh,  change  of  fortune !    Oh,  undone 

Orestes !       XAside^  and  exit, 

Pyr.  Well,  Phoenix !  am  I  still  a  slave  to  love  ? 
What  think^st  thou  now?  Am  I  myself  again  ? 

Phoe,  *Tis    as  it  should  be;   this   discovers 

Pyrrhus ; 
Shows  all  the  hero:  now  you  are  yourself — 
The  sou,  the  rival  of  the  great  Achilles  ! 
.Greece  will  applaud  you,  and  the  world  confess 
Pyrrhus  has  conquered  Troy  a  second  time ! 

Pyr,   Nay,   Phoenix,   now   I    but  begin   to 

{Humph ; 
I  never  was  a  conqueror  till,  now. 
Believe  me,  a  whole  host,  a  war  *of  foes, 
May  sooner  be  subdu*d  than  love.   Oh,  Phoenix ! 
What  ruin  have  I  shunned  ?  The  Greeks,  enragM, 
Hung  o*er  me  like  a  gathering  storm,  and  soon 
Had  burst  in  thunder  on  my  head ;  while  I 
Abandoned  duty,  empire,  honour,  all. 
To  please  a  thankless  woman!  — One  kind  look 
Had  quite  undone  me !  * 

Phi.e,  O,  my  royal  master! 
The  gods,  in  favour  to  you,  made  her  cruel. 

Pyr,  Thou  $aw*st  with  how  much  scorn  she 

treated  me ! 
When  I  permitted  her  to  see  her  son, 
I  hop*d  it  might  have  workM  her  to  my  wishes ; 


I  went  to  see  the.  mournful  interview, 
And  found  her  bathM  ip  tears  and  lost  in  passion. 
Wild  with  distress,  a  thousand  fimes  she  callM 
On  Hector*s  name :  and  when  I  spoke  in  comfort, 
And  promised  my  protection  to  her  son. 
She  kissM  the  boy,  and  calPd  again  on  Hector. 
Does  she  then  think  that  I  preserve  the  boy. 
To  sooth  and  keep  alive  her  flame  for  Hector  ? 

Phoe,  No  doubt  she  does;  and  thinks  you  fa- 

vour'd  in  it; 
But  let  her  go,  for  an  ungrateful  woman ! 

Pyr,    I    know  the    thoughts   of  her  proud 

stubborn  heart: 
Vain  of  her  charms,   and  insolent  in  beauty, 
She  mocks  my  rage;    and   when    it  threatens 

loudest, 
Expects  Hwill  soon  be  humbled  into  love. 
But  we  shall  change  our  parts,  and  she  shall  find 
I  can  be  deaf  like  her,  and  steel  my  heart. 
She^s  Hector^s  widow;  I,  Achilles*' son  ! 
Pyrrhus  is  born  to  hate   Andromache. 

Phoe,  My  royal  master,  talk  of  her  no  more; 
I  do  not  like  this  anger.     Your  Hermione 
Should  now  engross  your  thoughts.    *Tis  time 

to  see  her ; 
*Tis  time  ypu  should   prepare  the  nuptial  rites, 
And  not  rely  upon  a  rivaPs  diare : 
It  may  be  dangerous. 

Pyr,  But  tell  me.  Phoenix, 
Dost  thou  not  think  the  proud  Andromadie 
W'ill  be'  enrag*d,  when  I  shall  wed  the  princess? 

Phoe,  Why   does  Andromache  still    haunt 
'        your  thoughts?   , 
What  isH  to  you,   be  she  euragM  or  pleased  ? 
Let  her  name  perish — think  of  her  no   more. 

Pyr,  No,  Phoenix,    I  have  been  too    gentle 

with  her; 
I  have  clieckM  my  wrath,  and  stifled   my    re* 

.sentment: 
She  knows  not  yet  to  what  degree  I  bate  ber. 
Let  us  return.     Til  brave  her  to  her  face  : 
ni  give  my  anger  its  free  course  against  her. 
Thou  shah  see,  Pnoenix,  how  Til  break  her  pride. 

Phoe,  Oh,  go  not,  sir!  There*s  ruin  in  £er 

eyes ! 
You  do  not  know    your  strength.     YouUl    fall 

before   her. 
Adore  her  beauty,  and  revive  her  scorn. 

Pyr,   That  were    indeed    a   most   unnianly 

weakness ! 
Thou  dost  not  know  me.  Phoenix. 

Phoe,  Ah,  my  prince! 
You  ape  still  struggling  in  the  toils  of  love. 

Pyr,     Canst   thou    then   think   I    love    this 
f  woman  still? 

One  who  repays  my  passion  with  disdain! 
A  stranger,  captive,  friendless  and  fojrlorn ; 
She  and  hef  darling  son  within  my  power  ; 
Her  life  a  forfeit  to  the  Greeks:  yet  I 
Preserve  her  son,  would  take  her  to  my  throne, 
Would  fight  her  battles,  and  avenge  her  wrongs ; 
And  all  this  while  she  treats  me  as  her  foe  ! 

Phoe,   You  have  it  in  your  power  to    i>e 

rcvcDg'd. 

Pyr,  Yes,  and  Til  show  my  power  1  TU  give 

her  cause 
To  hate  me!  her  Astyanax  shall  die. 
What  tears  will  then  be  shed!  How  will  she  then 
In  bitterness  of  heart  reproach  my  name  ! 
Then,  to  complete  her  woes,  will  I  espouse 
Hermione — Hwill*  stab  her  to  the  heai*t  1 

Phoe,  Alas,   you  threaten  like  a  lover  still! 
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jPj^r.Pfaoenix,  excuse  Uiis  struggle  of  my  soiil; 
Tis  the  last  effort  of  expiring  love. 

Phoe,  Then  hasten,  sir,  to  see  the  Spartan 

princess. 
And  turn  the. bent  of  your  desires  on  her, 

Prr.  Oh!  ^is  a  heavy  task  to  conquer  Jove, 
And  wean  the  soul  from  her  accustomM  fondness. 
Bat  come — a  long  farewell  to  Hector*s  widow. 
Tis  with  a  secret  pleasure  I  look  hack, 
'  And  see  the  many  dangers  I  have  passM. 
The  merchant  thus,  in  dreadful  tempests  tost, 
Thrown  by  the  waves  on  some  unlook*d-for  coast, 
Oft  turns,  and  %tt%y  with  a  delighted  eye, 
Midst  rocks  and  shelves  the  broken  billows  fly ! 
Aodywhile  the  outrageous  winds  the  deep  deform, 
Smiles  on  the  tumult,  and  enjoys  the  storm. 

*     \ExtunL 

ACT    III. 

Scene  L 

Enter  Ptlades  and  Orestes. 

Pjh  For 'keaven^'s  sake,  sir,  compose  your 
/ruffled  mind, 
And  moderate  your  rage! 

Ores.  No,  Pylades, 
This  is  no  time  for  counsel.    I  am  deaf. 
Talk  not  of  reason.  ^   I  have  been  too  patient. 
Life  is  not  worth  my  care.    ,My   soul  grows 

desperate, 
rn  bear  her  oil)  or  perish  in  th*  attempt 
III  force  her  from  his  arms — by  heaven,  I  will ! 

PjL  Well,  'tis    agreed,    my   friend — we'll 
*  force  her  h*;nce : 
Bat  still  consider  we  are  in  Epirus. 
Tbe  court,  the  guards,  Hermione  herself. 
The  very  air  we  breathe,  belongs  to  Pyrrhus. 
Good  gods !  what  templed  you  to  seek  her  here  ? 

Ore%,  Lost  to  myself,  I  knew  not  what  I  did ; 
My  purposes  were  wild.     Perhaps  I  came 
To  menace  Pyrrhus,  and  upbraid  the  woman. 

P//.  This  violence  of  teqipermay  prove  fatal. 

Ores,  It  must  be   more   than  man   to   bear 

these  shocks, 
Tbese  outrages  of  fate,  -with  temper. 
He  tells  me  that  he  weds  Hermione, 
Aod  will  to-morrow  take  her  from  my  hand ! 
My  hand  shall  sooner  tear  the  tyrants'  heart. 

PjL  Your  passion  blinds  you,  sir;  he*s  not 

to  blame. 
G>ald  yott  but  look  iiAo  the  soul  of  Pyrrhus, 
Perhaps  youll  find  it  torturM  like  your  own. 

Ores,  No,  Pylades!  His  all  design.  His  pride, 
To  triumph  over  me,  has  changed  his  love. 
Tlie  fair  Hermione,  before  I  came, 
Ifl  all  her  bloom  of  beauty,  was  neglected. 
Ah,  cruel  gods!  I  thought  her  all  my  own! 
Sbe  was  consenting  to  return  to  Sparta: 
Her  heart,  divided  betwixt  rage  ana  love, 
Was  on  the  wing  to  take  its  leave  of  Pyrrhus. 
Sbe  heard  my  sighs,  she  pitied  my  coniplaints, 
She  praised  my  constancy.  The  least  indifference 
From  this  proud  king,  had  made  Orestes  happy ! 

PjL  So  your  fond  heart  believes! 
Think  not  to  force  her  hence ; 
BbI  fly  yourself  from  her  destructive  charms. 

Ores.  Talk  no  more! 
1  cannot  bear  tbe  thonght!  She  must  be  mine! 
Did  Pjrrhus  carry  thunder  in  his  hand, 
rd  stand  the  bolt,   and  challenge  all  his  iTury^ 
Ere  I  resign  Hermione.    By  force 
m  saalcblier  hence,  and  bear  her  to  my  ships. 
Have  wc  fiwgqt  her  mother  Helenas  rape  ? 


PjL  Will  then  Orestes  tun»  a  ravisher. 
And  blot  his  embassy? 

Ores,  O,  Pylades! 
My  grief  weighs  heavy  on  me — 'twill  distract  me ! 
The  gods  have  set  me  as  their  mark,  to  empty 
Their  quivers  on  me.     Leave  me  to  myseli. 
Mine  be  the  danger,  mine  the  enterprise. 
All  I  request  of  thee,  is  to  return. 
And  in  my  place  convey  Aslyanax 
(As  Pyrrhus  has  consented)  into  Greece. 
Go,  Pylades  — 

Pyl,  Ltfad  on,  my  friend,  lead  on! 
Let  us  bear ' off  ^ermione  !  No  toil, 
No  danger  can  deter  a  friend.     Lead  on! 
Draw  up  the  Greeks,  summon  your  numVous 

train ;  . 
Thfs  ships  are  ready,  and  the  wind  sit9  fair: 
Tfaere  eastward  lies  the  sea;   the  rolling  v^aves 
Break  oq  those  palac<<-stairs.  I  know  each  pass, 
Each  avenue  and  outlet  of  the  court. 
This  very  night  weMl  carry  her  on  board. 

Ores,  Thou  art  too  good !  \  trespass  on  thy 

friendship : 
But,  oh!  excuse -a  wretch,  whom  no  man  pities. 
Except  thyself:  one,  just  about  to  lose 
Tbe  treasure  of  his  soul:  whom  all  mankind 
Conspire  to  hate,  and  one  who  hates  hijfnself. 
\Vhen  will  my   friendship  be  of  use  to  thee? 

Pyl,   '^he   question    is   iinkind.      But  now, 

remember. 
To  keep  your  counsels  close,   and   hide   your 

thoughts ; 
Let  not  Hermione  su&pect.     No  more — 
I  see  her  corning,  sir. 

Ores,  Away,  my  friend; 
I  am  advis*d;  my  all  depends  jupon  it 

\ExiiPjlades. 

Enter  Hermione  emd  Cleone. 

Madam,  your- orders  are  obeyed;  [  have  seen 
Pyrrhus,  my  rival ;  and~have  gaiuM  him  for  you. 
Tne  king  resolves  to  vved  yoO. 

Her,  So  I  am  told  ; 
And,  furtheir,  lam  informed,  that  you,  Orestes, 
Are  to  dispose  me  for  the  intended  marriage. 

Ores,  And  are  you,  madam,  willing  to  comply  ? 

Her,    What  can   I    do  ?   alas !   my  faith  is 

promised : 
Call  I  refuse  what  is  not  mine  to  give? 
A  princess  is  not  at  her  choice  to  lovc ; 
All  we  have  left  us  is  a  blind  obedience : 
And  yet  you  see  how  far  I  had  complyM, 
And  made  my  duty  yield  to  your  entreaties. 

Or.es.   Ah,   cruel   maid!   you  knew  —  but  I 

have  done. 
All  have  a  right  to   please' themselves  in  love. 
1  blame  you  not.  Tis  true,  J  hopM  —  but  you 
Are  mistress  of  your  heart,  and  f  m  content. 
Tis  fortune  is  my  enemy,  not  you. 
But,  madam,  I  shall  spare  you  further  pain 
On  this  uneasy  theme,  anci  take  my  leave. 

\Exit, 

Her,  Clcpne,  couldst  thou  think  heM  oe   so 

;  calm? 

C/cr.Madam,  his  silent  grief  sits  heavy  on  hinru 
He  is  to  be  pitied.    His  too  eager  love 
Hqs  made  him  busy  to  his  own  destruction. 
His  llireats  have  wrought  this  change  of  mind 

in  Pyrrhus. 

^ipr.  Dost  thou  think  PyrrhUs  capable  of  fear? 
Whom  should  the  intrepid  Pyrrhus  fear?  The 

Greeks? 
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Did  be  not  lead  tkeir  barassM  troops  to  conquest, 
When  they  despairM,  wben  tbey  retirM  from 

Troy, 
And  sought  for  shelter  in  their  burning  fleets? 
Did  be  not  then  supply  his  falher^s  place  P 
No,  my  Cleone,  he' is  above  constramt; 
He  acts  unforced;  and  where  he  weds,  be  loves. 

Cle,  Ob,  that  Orestes  had  remainM  in  Greece ! 
I  fear  to-morrow  will  prove  fatal  to  him. 

Her.  Wilt  thou   discourse   of  nothing  but 

Orestes? 


Pyrrbus! 

C$h,  I  could  tell  thee  numberless- exploits. 
And  tire  thee  with  his  battles.     Oh,  Cleone — 
Cle,  Madam,  conceal  your   joy — I  see  An- 
dromache—* 
She  weeps,   and  comes  to  ^peak  her  sorrows 

to  you. 
Her,  I  would  indulge  the   gladness  of  my 

heart! 
Let'  us  retire — Her  grief  is  out  of  season. 

Enter  Andromache  and  Cephisa. 

Andro,  Ah,  madam!   whither,  whither  do 

you  fly? 
Where  can  your   eyes  behold   a   sight  more 

pleasing 
Than  Hector^s  widow,  suppliant  and  in  tears  ? 
I  come  not  an  alarmM,  a  jealous  foe. 
To  envy  you  the  heart  your  charms  have  won — 
The  only  man  I  sought  to  please,  is  gone; 
Kiird  in  my  sight,  by  an  inhuman  band. 
Hector  first  tau^tme  love;  which  my  fond  heart 
Shall  ever  cherish,  till  we  meet  in  death. 
But,  oh,  I  have  a  son!  And  you,  one  day. 
Will  be  no  stranger  to  a  mother*s  fondness  : 
But  heavea  forbid  that  you  should  ever  know 
A  motber^s  sorrow  for  an  only  son. 
Her  joy,  her  bliss,  her  last  surviving  comfort! 
When  every  hour .  she  trembles  for  bis  life ! 
Your  power  o'er  Pyrrbus  may  relieve  my  fears. 
Alas,  what  danger  is  there  m  a  child, 
Sav^d  from  the  wr^ck  of  a  whole  ruin*d empire? 
Let  me  go  hide  him  in  some  desert  isle: 
You  may  rely  upon  my  tender  care 
To  keep  him  far  from  perils  of  ambition : 
All  he  can  learn  of  me  will  be  to  weep ! 

Her.  Madam,  His  easy  to  conceive  your  grief; 
But  it  would  ill  become  me. to  solicit 
In  contradiction  to  my  father^s  will: 
'Tis  be  who  urges  to  destroy  your  son. 
Madam,   if  Pyrrbus  must  be  wrought  to.  pity. 
No  woman  does  it  better  than  yourseir 
If  you  gain  him,  I  shall  comply  of  course. 

\Exit  with  Cleone. 

Andro,  Didst  thou   not    mind  *witb    what 

disdain  she  spoke?  -     . 
Youth  and  prosperity  have  made  her  vain; 
She  has  not  seen  the  fickle  turns  of  Jife. 

CepJi,  Madam,  were  I  as  you   Td  take  her 

counsel ; 
ril  speak  my  own  distress:  one  look  from  you 
Will    vanquish   Pyrrbus,    and    confound    the 

Creeks  — 
See,  wliere  he  comes.  Lay  hold  on  this  occasion. 

Enter  Pyrrhus  tmd  Phoenix. 

Pyr.  Where  is  the  princess?  Did  you  not 

inform  me 
Hermione  was  here?  [fo  Phoenix. 


Phoe.  I  thought  so,  sir. 

Andro,  Thou  seest  what  iriighty  power  my 

eyes  have  on  him! 

[To  Cephisa. 

Pjr.  What  says  she.  Phoenix  r 

Andro.  I  have  no  hope  leA! 

Phoe.  Let  us  be  gone — Hermione  expects  you. 

Ceph,  For  heaven*s  sake,  madam,  break  this 

sulleii  silence. 

Andro.  My  cbild^s  already  promised.  XAparU 

Ceph.  But  not  eiven,  [Apart 

Andro.  No,  noT^My  tears  are  vain!  —  His 

doom  is  (ixM!  \Apart, 

Pjr.  See  if  she  deigns  to  cast  one  look  upon  us. 
Plroud  woman! 

Andro.  I  provoke  him  by  my  presence. 
Let  us  retire. 

Pyr.  Come,  let  us  satisfy 
TCe  Greeks,  and  give  them  up  this  Phrygian  boy. 

Andro.  Ah,,  sir,  recall  those  word»P— What 

have  you  said? 
If  you  give  up  my  son,  oh,  eive  up  me ! 
You,   who    so   many  times  nave   sworn    me 

friendship. 
Oh,  heavens !  will  you  not  look  with  pity  on  me? 
Is  there  no  hope  ?  Is  there  no  room  for  pardon  ? 

Pjr.  Phoenix  will  answer  you  —  my  word 

is  passed. 
,  Andro.   You,  who^  would  brave  so   many 

dangers  for  me.  . 

Pjr.  I  was  your  Idver  then,  I  now  am  free. 
To  favour  you,  I  might  have  sparM-  bis  life^ 
But  you  would  ne*er  vouchsafe  to  ask  it  of  me. 
Now  His  too  late. 

Andro.  Oh,  sir,  excuse 
The  pride  of  royal  blood,  that  checks  my  soul, 
And  knows  not  bow  to  be  importunate. 
You  know,  alas !  I  'was  not  bom  to  kneel, 
To  sue  for  pity,  and  to  ovm  a  master. 

/'j^r.^No,  in  your  heart  you  curse  me!  you 

disdain 
My  genVous  flame,  and  scorn  to  be  obliged. 
But  rshall  leave  you  to  your  great  resentments. 
Let  us  go,   Phoenix,   and  appease  the  Greeks. 

Andro.  Then  let  me  die,  and  let  me  go  to 

Hector. 

Ceph.  But,  madam  — 

Andro.  VVhat  can  I  do  more  ?  The  ^  tyrant 
S^^s  ray  distraction,  and  insults  my  tears. 

\To  Cephisa. 
Behold,  how  low  you  have  reduced    a  queen! 
I'bese  eyes  have  seen  my  country^  laid  in  ashes. 
My  kindred  fall  in  war,  -my  father  slain, 
My  husband  dragged  in  his  own  blood,  my  son 
CondemnM  to  bondage,  and  myself  a  slave ; 
Vet,  in  the  midst  of  these  unheard-of  woes, 
*Twas  some  relief  to  And  myself  your  captive; 
And  that  my  son,  derivM  from  ancient  lings, 
Since  he  must  serve,  bad  Pyrrbus  for  his  master. 
When  Priav  kneePd,  the  freat  Achilles  wept: 
I  hopM  I  should  not  find  nis  son  less  noble. 
I  thought  the  brave  were  still  the  more  com- 

J>assionate. 
ivide  me  from  my  child ! 
If  he  must  die  — 

P/r.  Phoenix,  withdraw  awhile. 

[Exit  Pho^nCv. 
Rise,  madam.  Yet  you  may  preserve  your  son. 
I  find,  whenever  I  provoke  your  tears, 
I  furnish  you  with  arms  against  myself 
I  thought  my  hatred  fixM  before  I  saw  you. 
Oh,  turn  your  eyes  upon  me  while  I  speak! 
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And  see  if  joudiscoYer  in  my  looks 

An  aogiy  judge,  or  an  obdurate  foe. 

Why  will  you  force  me  to  desert  your  cause  ? 

In  jour  son*s  name  I  beg  we  may  be  friends ! 

Think,  ok  tkink, 

(Tit  the  last  time^  you  both  may  yet  be  bappy ! 

1  know  the  ties  I  break,  the  foes  I  artn; 

I  wrong  Hermione;  I  send  her  hence; 

And  with  her  diadem  I  bind  your  brows. 

G)nsider  vreU;  for  *tis  of  moment  to  you. 

Choose  to  be  wretched,  madam,  or  a  queen. 
1  leare  you  to  your  thoughts.  When  I  return, 
Well  to  the  temple.  There^ou'M  fmd  your  son ; 
And  there  be  crownM,  or  gi?e  him  up  for  e^er. 

[JSxil, 

Ceph.  I  told  you,  madam,  that,  in  jpite  of 
Greece, 
You  would  overrule  the  malice  of  your  fortone. 

Andro,  Alas,  Cephisa,  what  have  I  obtained? 
Onik  a  poor  short  respite  for  my  son. 

Cep/u  You  have  enough  approT*d  your  faith 
to  Hector; 
To  be  reluctant  still  would  be  a  crime, 
fle  would  himself  persuade  you  to  comply 

Andro.  How!   wouldst  thou  give  me  Pyr- 
rhus  for  a  husband? 

Ceph.  Think  you  *twill  please  the  ghost  of 
your  dead  husband, 
That  jou  should  sacrifice  his  son  7  Consider, 
Prrrhus  once  more  invites  you  to  a  throne; 
Tarns  all  his  power  against  the  foes  of  Troy, 
Remembers  not  Achilles  was  his  father, 
ReiracU  his  conquests,  and  forgets  his  hatred. 

Andro.  But  how  can  I  forget  it  ?  how  can  I 
For^cl  my  Hector,  treated  with  dishonour, 
DepnT*d  of  funeral  rites,  and  vilely  draggM, 
A  Uoody  corpse,  about  the  walls  of  Troy  ? 
Can  I  forget  the  good  old  king,  his  father, 
Sbin  in  my  presence—  at  the  altar  slain ;  ' 
\\hicb  vamly  for  protection  he  embraced? 
flastikou  forgot  that  dreadful  night,  Cephisa, 
When  a  whole  people  fell  ?    Methinks  I  see 
Prrrbus,  enragM  andhreathing  vengeance,  enter 
Amidst  the  glare  of  burning  palaces : 
I  see  faim  hew  his  passage  through  my  brothers, 
Aod,  bathM  in  blood,  lay  all  my  kindred  waste. 
Tkioh,  in  this  scene  of  horror,  what  I  suffered ! 
"Hiis  is  the  courtship  I  received  from  Pyrrhus ; 
And  this  the  husband  thou  wouldst  give  me!  bio^ 
We  both  will  perish  first!   I'll  ne'er  consent 

Ceph,  Since  you  resolve  Astyanax  shall  die, 
flasle  to  the  temple,  bid  your  son  farewell. — 
^Mij  do  you  tremble,  madam? 

Andro.  O  Cephisa ! 
Tbou  hast  awaken'd  all  the  mother  in  me. 
How  can  I  bid  farewell  to  the  dear  child, 
Jhe  pledge,  the  image  of  my  much-lov'd  lord! 
H  oh !  while  I  deliberate,  he  dies. 
^o,no,  thou  must  not  die,  while  I  can  save. thee: 
Oh!  let  me  fmd  out  Pyrrhus— Oh,  Cephisa! 
Do  you  ^o  find  him. 

Ceph.  What  must  I  say  to  him? 

Andro*    Tell   him  I   love  my  son  to  such 
excess — 
Bnldostthon  think  he  means  the  child  shall  die? 
^n  k>ve  rejected  turn  to  so  much  rage  ? 

Ceph.  Madam,  he'll  soon  be  here.     Resolve 
on  something. 

Andro.  Well  then,  assure  him  — 

Ceph.  Madam,  of  your  k)ve  ? 

Andro.  AlaS|  thou  know'st  that  is  not  in  my 
power. 


Oh,  my  dead  lord!  Oh,  Priam*s  royal  house! 
Oh,  my  Astyanax!  at  what  a  price  * 
Thy  mother  buys  thee! — Let  us  go. 

Ceph.  But  whither? 
And  what  does  your  unsettled  heart  resolve? 

Andro.  Come,  my  Cephisa,  let  us  go  together 
To  the  sad  monument  which  I  have  rais'd 
To  Hector's  shade ;  where,  iq  their  sacred  urn. 
The  ashes  of  my  hero  lie  enclos'd, 
The  dear  remains  which  1  have  sav'd  from  Troy; 
There  let  me  weep,  there  summon  to  my  aid, 
With  pious  rites,  my  Hector's  awful  shade; 
Let  him  be  witness  to  my  doubts,  my  fears; 
My  agonising  heart,  my  flowing  tears: 
On!  may  he  i-ise  in  pity  from  his  tomb, 
And  fix  his  wretched  son's  uncertain  doom. 

[Exeufii. 
A  C  T    IV. 
Scene  L 
EnUr  Hermione  and,  Cleone. 

Cle.  This  unexpected  silence,  this  reserve, 
This  outward  calm,  this  settled  frame  of  mind, 
Aftersuch  wrongs  and  insults,  much  surprise  me! 
You,' who  before  could  not  command  your  rage, 
W^hen  Pyrrhus  look'd  hut  kindly  on  his  captive; 
How  can  you  bear  unmov'd,  that  he  soould 

wed  her, 
And  seat  her  on  a  throne  which  you  should  fill? 
tl  fear  this  dreadful  stillness  in  your  soul! 
Twere  better,  madam  — 

Her,  Have  you  cali'd  Orestes? 

Cle.  Madam,  I  have ;  his  love  is  too  impatient 
Not  to  obey  with  speed  the  welcome  summons. 
His  love- sick  heart  o'erlooks  his  unkind  usage: 
His  ardour's  still  the  same.— Madam,  he^s  here. 

Enter  Orestes. 

Ores.  Ah, madam,  is  it  true?  does  then  Orestes 
At  length  attend  you  hy  your  own  commands  ? 
What  can  I  dor 

Her.  Orestes,  do  you  love  m^? 

Ores.  What  means  that  question,  princess? 

Do  I  love  you?' 
My  oaths,  my  perjuries,  my  hopes,  my  fears, 
My  farewell,  my  return —all  speak  my  love. 

Her.  Avenge  my  wrongs,  and  I'll  believe 

them  all. 

Ores,  It  shall  he  done.  My  soul  has  caught 

th'  alarm. 
W^ell  spirit  up  the  Greeks;  Fll  lead  them  on: 
Your  cause  shall  animate  our  fleets  and  armies. 
Let  us  return;  let  us  not  lose  a  moment, 
But  urge  the  fate  of  this  devoted  land : 
Let  us  depart. 

Her.  No,  prince,  let  us  stay  here! 
I  will  have  vengeance  here;  I  will  not  carry 
This  load  ^f  infamy  to  Greece,  not  trust 
The  chance  of  war  to  vindicate  my  wrongs. 
Ere  I  depart)  i'U  make  Epirus  mourn. 
If  you  avenge-me,  let  it  be  this  instant; 
My  rage  brooks  no  delay;  haste  to  the  temple, 
Haste,  prince,  and  sacrince  him. 

Ores.  Whom? 

Her.  W^hy,  Pyrrhus. 

Ores,  Pyrrhus!  Did  you  say  Pyrrhus? 

Her.  You  demur. — 
Oh,  fly!  he  gone!  give  me  not  time  to  think. 
Talk  not  of  laws— he  tramples  on  all  laws. 
Let  me  not  hear  him  justified — away ! 

Ores,  You  cannot  think  I'll  justify  nlyrivaL 
Madam,  your  love  has  made  him  crimmaL 
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[Act  IV. 


You  shall  have  vengeance;  FIl  have  vengeance 

too: 
Bdt  let  our  hatred  he  professM  and  open : 
Let  us  alarm  alPGreece,  denounce  a  war; 
Let  us  attack  him  in  his   strength,    and    hunt 

him  down  % 

By  conquest.    Should  I  turn  hase  assassin, 
*!.  would  sully  all  the  kings  I  represent 

Her. Have  not  I  heen  dishonoured,  set  at  nought, 
ExposM  to  public  scorn? — And  will  yon  suffer 
The  tyrant,  who  dares  use  me  thus,  to  live? 
Know,  prince,  I  hate  him  more  than  once  I  ]ov*d 

him. 
The  gods  alone  can  tell  how  once  I  lovM  him; 
Yes,  the  false,  perjurM  man,  I  once  did  love  him ; 
And,  spite  of  all  his  crimes  and  hroken  vows, 
if  he  snould  live,  I  may  relapse — who  knows 
But  I  to-morrow  may  forgive  his  wrongs?* 

Ores,  First  let  me  tear  nira  piecemeal.    He 

shall  die* 
But,  madam,  gi\'^  me  leisure  to  contrive 
The  place,  the  time,  the  manner  of  his  death: 
Yet  1  m  a  stranger  in  the  court  of  Pyrrhus ; 
Scarce  have  I  set  my  foot  within  Epirus, 
When  you  enjoin  me  to  destroy  the  prince. 
It  shal^  be  done  this  very  night 

Her.  But  now. 
This  very  hour,  he  weds  Andromache; 
The  temple  shines  with  pomp,  the  golden  throne 
Is  now  preparM,  the  jo\'ful  rites  hegin; 
My  shame  is  public — Ob,  be  speedy,   prince ! 
My  wrath's  impatient — Pyrrhus  lives  too  long ! 
(ntent  on  love,  and  heedless  >of  his  person. 
He  covers  with  his  guards  the  Trojan  boy. 
Now  is  the  time ;  assemble  all  your  Greeks ;  * 
Mine  shall  assist  them ;  let  their  fury  loose : 
Already  they  regard  him  as  a  foe.    * 
Be  gone,  Orestes!  kill  the  faithless  tyrant; 
My  love  shall  recompense  the  glorious  deed. 

Ores,  Consider,  madam  — 

Her.  You  but  mock  my  rage ! 
I  was  contriving  how  to  make  you  happy. 
Think  you  to  merit  by  your  idfe  sighs, 
And  not  attest  your  love  by  one  brave  action  ? 
Go,  with  your  boasted  constancy !  and  leave 
Hermione  to  execute  her  own  revenge. 
I  blush  to  think  hov^  my  too  easy  faith 
Has  twice  been  baffled  in  one  shameful  hour! 

Ores,  Hear  me  but  speak !  —  You  know  FIl 

die  to  serve  you  I 

Her.  T\{  go  myself;  Til  stab  him  at  the  altar; 
Then  drive  the  poniard,  reeking  with  his  blood, 
Through  my  osvn  heart  In  death  we  shall  unite. 
Better  to  me  with  him,  than  live  with  you! 

Ores.  That  were   to   make   him  blest,   and 

me  more  wretched. 
Madam,  he  dies  by  me.    Have  you  a  foe, 
And  shall  I  let  him  live  ?  My  rival  too ! 
Ere  yon  meridian  sun  declines,  he  dies; 
And  you  shall  say  that  I  deserve  your  love.> 
,    Her,  GO)  prince ;  strike  home !  and  leave  the 

rest  to  me. 
Let  all  'your  ships  stand  ready  for  our  flight 

[JSxit  Orestes.' 

Cle,  Madam,  you'll  perish  in  this  bold  attempt. 

Her.   Give  me  my  rengeance,   I'm  content 

to  perish. 
I  was  to  blame  to  trust  it  with  another: 
In  my  ovvn  hands  it  had  been  more  secure. 
Orestes  hates  not  Pyrrhus  as  I  hate  him. 
Dh,  would  Orestes,  when  he  gives  the  blow, 
Tell  him  he  dies  my  victim !— Haste,  Cleone, 


Charge  him  to  say,  IIermione*s  resentments. 
Not  tho&e  of  Greece,  have  scnteuc'd  him  to  death. 
Haste,  my  Clcone!  My  revenge  is  lost^ 
If  Pyrrhus  knows  not  that  he  dies  by  me! 

Cle,  I  shall  obey  your  orders. — ^But  I  see 
The  king  approach. — Who  couki  expect   him 

here  ?  • 

Her.  O  fly,  Cleone,  fly!  and  bid  Orestes 
Not  to  proceed  a  step  before  I  see  him, 

[Exit  Cleone. 

Enter  Ptrrhus. 

Pjrr,  Madam,  I  ought  to  shun  an  injur'd 

princess. 
Your  distant  looks  reproach  n|e ;   and  I  come 
Not  to  defend,  but  to  avow  my  guilt 
Pyrrhus  will  ne'er  approve  his  own   injustice. 
Nor  form  excuses  while  his  heart  condemns  him. 
Discharge'  your  anger  on  this  perjur'd  man! 
For  I  abhor  my  crime,  and  should  be  pleas'd 
To  hear  you  speak  your  wrongs  aloud:  no  terms, 
No  bitterness  of  wrath,  nor  -keen  reproach, 
W^ill  equal  half  the  upbraidings  of  my  heart 
Her.  I  find,  sir,  you  can  be  sincere :  you  scorn 
To  act  your  crimes  with  fear,  like  other  men. 
A  hero  should  be  bold,  above  all  laws; 
Be  bravely  false,  and  laugh  at  solemn  ties. 
To  be  perlidious  shows  a  daring  mind! 
And  you  have  nobly  triumpfa'd  o'er  a  maid! 
To  court  me — to  reject  vie — to  return — 
Then  to  forsake  me  for  a  Phrygian  slave — 
To  lay  proud  Troy  in  ashes;  then  to  raise 
The  son  of  Hector,  and  renounce  the  *G reeks, 
Are  actions  worthy  the  great  soul-  of  Pyrrhus ! 
Prr.  Madam,  go  on !  Give  your  resentment 

l>irlh. 
And  pour  forth  all  your  indignation  on  me. 
Her,  'Twould   please  your  queen,  should  I 

upbraicl  your  falsehood ; 
Call  you  perfidious,  traitor,  all  the  names 
That  injur'd  virgins  lavish  on  your  sex; 
I  should  o'erflow  with  tears,  and  die  with  grie^ 
And  furnish  out  a  tale  to  sooth  her  pride ; 
But,  sir,  I  would  not  overcharge  her  joys. 
If  you  would  charm.  Andromache,  recount 
Your    bloody     battles,    your     exploits,     your 

slaughters. 
Your  great  achievements  in  her  father's  palace. 
She  needs  must  love  the  man,  who  fought  so 

bravely. 
And  in  her  sight  slew  half  her  royal  kindred ! 
P/r,   W^ith  horror  I  look  back  on  my  past 

deeds ! 
I  punishM'  Helen's  wrongs  too  far ;  I  shed 
Too    much  of  blood:   but,   madam,    Helen's 

daughter 
Should  not  object  4faose  ills  the  mother  causM. 
However,  I'm  pleasM  to  find  you  hate  me  ; 
I  was  too  forward  to  accuse  myself;     ^ 
The  man  who  ne'er  was  lov'd,  can  ne'er  be  False, 
Obedience  to  a  father  brought  you  hither; 
And  I  stood  bound  by  promise  t#  receive  you : 
But  our  desires  were  aifferent  ways   inclined ; 
And  you,  I  own,  were  not  oblig'd  to  love  me. 
/lipr.Ha  ve  I  not  lov'd  you  then !  perfidious  m  an  ? 
For  you  I  slighted  all  the  Grecian  ponces ; 
Forsook  my  father's  house ;  conceal'd  my  wrong^s. 
When  most  provok'd;   would  not  return     to 

Sparta, 
In  hopes  thattime  might  fix  your  wavering  heart. 
I  lovd  you  when  inconstant;  and  even  no'w. 
Inhuman  king!  that  you  pronounce  my  death 


[Act  V.  ScKCK  l.J 

My  fieart  still  doubts  iff  should  love  or  hate  you — 
But,  ofa,  since  you  resoKc  to  wed  another, 
Defer  your  cruel  purpose  till  to-morrow, 
Tbat  I  may  not  be  here  to  grace  your  triumph ! 
This  is  the  last  request  I  e  er  shall  make  you. 
See,  if  the   barbarous  prince   vouchsafes    au 

answer! 
Go,tbcn,to the loVd Phrygian;  hence!  he  gone! 
And  bear  to  her  those  vows  that  once  were  mine : 
Go,  in  defiance  to  the  avenging  gods ! 
Be  gone!   the  priest  espects  you  at  the  altar; 
But,  Ijraat,  have  a  care  I  come  not  thither.  [£j:it. 

Enter  PaoEMX. 

Phoe.  Sir,  did  you. mind  her  threats?  your 

iife*s  in  danger: 
There  is  no  trifling  with  a  woman*s  rage. 
The  Greeks  that  swarm  about   the  court,  all 

hat(  you; 
Will  treat  you  as  their  country's  enemy, 
And  join  in  her  revenge :  besides,  Orestes 
Stiil  loves  her  to  distraction.     Sir,  I  beg  ~ 
P/r.  Uow,  Phoenix,   should    I  fear  a  wo- 

man*s  threats  ? 
Ajiobler  passion  takes  up  all  my  thoughts: 
(  must  prepare  to  meet  Andromache. 
Do  tboa  place  all   my  guards  about  her  son : 
Ifbebesate,  Pyrrhus  is  free  from  fear.     \_JExii. 
Phoe.  Oh,  Pyrrhus !  oh,  what  pity  His, the  gods, 
Who  filPd  thy   soul  with  every  kingly,  virtue, 
FonnM  thee     for    empire     and    consummate 

greatness, 
Should  leave  thee  so  exposVI  to  wild  desires, 
Tbt hurry  thee  heyond  the  hounds  of  reason! 

[Flourish. 
But  see,  the  queen, 
Magnificent  in  royal  pride,  appears. 
I  must  obey,  and  guard  her  son  from  danger. 

Enier  AKDKOMACiifi  and  Cephisa. 

Ctph.  Madam,  once   more   you   Ii>ok    and 
move  a  queen. 
Your  sorrows  are  dispersed)  your  charms  revive, 
And  every  fail  eel  beauty  blooms  anew. 
Andro.  Yet  all  is  not  as  I  could  wish,  Cephisa. 
Ceph.  Yon   see   the  king   is  watchful   o'er 
your  son; 
Decb  him  with   princely   robes,   with   guards 

surrounds  him. 
Astjaoax  begins  to  reign  already. 

Andro.  iPyrrhus  is  nobly  minded ;  and  I  fain 
Would  live  to  thank  him  for  Astyanax: 
Tis  a  vain  thought.    However,  since  my  child 
Hjs  such  a  friend,  I  ought  not  to  repine. 
CepK  TheM  dark  nnioldings  of  your   soul 
perplex  me. 
For  heaven's  sake,  madam,  let  me  know*  your 

griefs. 
Ifvou  distrust  my  faith  — 

Andro.  That  were  to  wrong  thee. 
Oh,  my  Cephisa!  This  gay,  borrow'd  air, 
This  blaxe  of  jewels,  and  this  bridal  dress, 
^  but  mock  trappings,  to  conceal  my  wot: 
My  heartstill  mourns ;  I  still  am  Hector's  widow. 
Cepk.  Will   you   then    break   the   promise 
giv'n  to  Pyrrhus, 
Blow  up  his  rage  again,  ana  blast  your  hopes? 
Andro.  I  thought,  Cephisa,  thou  hadst  known 
thy  mistress. 
Coulditlhou  believe  I  would  be  false  to  Hector? 
'>ll  off  from  such  a  husband!  Break  his  rest, 
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And  call  him  to  this  hated  light  again, 
To  see  Andromache  in  Pynhus'  arms? 
Would  Hector,  were  he  living,  and  I  dead, 
Forget  Andromache,  and  wed  her  foe? 

Ceph.  1  cannot  guess  what  drift  your  thoughts 

pursue ; 
But,  oh,  I  fear  there's  something  dreadful  in  it  \ 
Must  then  Astyanax  be  doom'a  to  die, 
And  you  to  linger  out  a  life  in  bondage? 

Andro.  Know  then  the  secret  purpose  of 

my  soul: 
Andromache  will  not  be  false  to  Pyri'hus, 
Nor  violate  her  sacred  love  to  Hector. 
This  hour  I'll  meet  the  king;  tlie  holy  priest 
Shall  join  us,  and  confirm  our  mutual  vows. 
This  will  secure  a  father  to  my  child: 
That  done,  I  have  no  further  use  for  life : 
This  pointed  dagger,  this  determiu'd  hand. 
Shall  save  my  virtue,  and  conclude  my  woes. 
Cephisa,  thou  ^ 
Wilt  lend  a  hand  to  close  thy  mistress'  eyts. 

Ceph.  Oh,  never  think  (hat  I  will  stay  behind 

you ! . 

•Andro.  No,  my  Cephisa,  I  must  have  thee  lire. 
I  must  commit  into  thy  faithful  hands 
AU  that  is  dear  and  precious  to*  my  soul. 
Live,  and  supply  my  absence  to  my  child;    , 
All  that  remains  of  Troy ;  a  future  progeny 
Of  heroes,  and  a  distant  line  of  kings, 
In  him,  is  all  intrusted  to  thy  care. 
Tell  him  my  sonl  repos'd  itself  on  him, 
When 'I  resien'd  my  son  to  his  prot^Uon, 

Ceph.  Oh,  Tor  a  spirit  to  support  my  grief! 
Is  there  aught  more,  before  you  go  for  ever? 

Andro.   Oh,  my  Cephisa!  my   swoln  heart 

IS  full!  '- 

■ 

I  have  a  thousand  farewells  to  my  son-— 
But  tears  break  in!   Grief  interrupts  my  speech! 
My  soul  o'erflows  in  fondness !  jLet  him  know 
I  died  to  save  him— 'and  would  die  again. 
Season  his  mind  with  early  hints  of  glory; 
Make  him  acquainted  with  his  ancestors; 
Trace  out  their  shining  story  in  his  thoughts; 
Dwell  qp  the  exploits  of  his   immortal  father; 
And  sometimes  let  him  hear  his  mother's  name. 
He  must  be  taught  to  stifle  his  resentments. 
And  sacrifice  his  vengeance  to  his  safety. 
Should  he  prove  headstrong,  rash,  or  unadvisM, 
He  then  will  frustrate  all  his    mother's   virtue, 
Provoke  his  fate,  and  I  shall  die  in  vain. 

'Ceph.  Alas,  I  fear  I  never  shall  outlive  you ! 

Andro.  No  more;   thy  tears,  Cephisa,   will 

betray  me; 
Assume  a  cheerful  look.   But  still  remember — 

[Flourish  voiihin. 
Hark  how  the  trumpet,  with  its  sprightly  noteSp 
Proclaims  th'appointed  hobr,  and  calls  us  hence: 
Hector,  I  come  once  more  a  queen,  to  join  thee! 
Thus  the  ^ay  victim,  with  fresh  garlands  crown'd, 
Pleas'd  with  the  sacred  file's  enlivening  sound,' 
Through  gazing  crowds,in  solemn  state  proceeds. 
And  dress'd  in  fatal  pomp  magnificently  bleeds. 

[Eix^euHt. 
ACT    V. 
Scene  L 
Enter  Hermionb. 

Her.    What  have  I  done?     W^here   am  1? 

W^here  is  Pyrrhus  ?  . 
Ye  gods !  what  mean  these  horrors  ?  I'm  undone 
My  soul  is  on  the  rack!  I  cannot  bear  it 
Why  do  I  wander  like  some  guilty  ghost? 
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What  bronght  me  to  this  place?  What  keeps 

me  here? 
The  court  of  Pyrrhus  has  no  room  for  me ! 
Do  I  still  doubt  if  I  should  lore  or  hate  him? 
Hard-hearted  man !  how  unconceroM  he  left  me ! 
Did  he  once  sigh?  bestow  one  pitying  look? 
Once  shed  a  tear?  or  speak  one  soft,  kind  word  ? 
Did  he  so  much  as  feii^  one'moment^s  sorrow, 
To  calm  my  grief,  and  mitigate  his  falsehood? 
Why  am  I  still  thus  anxious  for  his  life? 
yVhy  do  1  start  at  his  impending  fate  ? 
Shall  he  then  live?   Shall  the  base  traitor  live 
To  laugh  at  my  distress?  No,  let  him  perish! 
Be  quick,  Orestes!  Execute  my  orders] 
Alas!  my  orders!  Oh,  preposterous  guilt! 
Can  I  decree  the  death  othim  I  love? 
Was  it  for  this  my  soul  delighted  in  him? 
Was  it  for  this  I  left  my  father^s  court? 
Have  I  then  crossM  so  many  realms  and  seas 
To  murder  Pyrrhus? 

Enter  Clbone. 
Oh,  Cleone,  help  me! 
What  have  I  done?  Is  Pyrrhus  yet  alive? 
What  say'st  thou?    Answer  me.    W^here  is 

the  king? 

Cle,  Madam,  I  saw  the  cruel  prince  set  forward, 
Triumphant  in  his  looks,  and  full  of  joy. 
Slill  as  he  walked,  his  ravishM  eyes  were  fixM 
On  the  fair  captive;  while  through  shouting 

crowds 
She  passed  along  with  a  dejected  air. 
And  se^mM  to  mourn  her  Hector  to  the  last 

Her.  Insulting  tyrant!  1  shall  burst  with  rage ! 
But  say,  Cleone,  didst  thou  mark  him  well? 
Was  his  brow  smooth  ?  Say,  did  there  not  appear 
Some  shade  of  grief?  some  little  cloud  of  sorrow? 
Did  he  not  stop?  Did  he  not  once  look  back? 
Didst  thou  approach  him?  Was  he  not  con> 

founded  ? 
Did  he  not — Oh,  be  quick,  and  tell  me  all! 

Cle,  Madam,  the  tumult  of  his  joy  admits 
No  thought  but  love.  Unguarded  he  marchM  on, 
*Midst  a  promiscuous  throng  of  friends  and  foes. 
His  cares  all  turn  upon  Astyanax, 
Whom  be  has  lodgd  within  the  citadel. 
Defended  by  the  strength  of  all  his  guards. 

Her,  Enough!  he  dies!  the  traitor!  Whereas 

Orestes? 

Cle.  He*s  in  the  temple,  with  his  whole  retinue. 

Her.  Is  he  still  resolute  ?  Is  he  still  determinM  ? 

Cle.  Madam,  I  fear  — 

Her.  How?  Is  Orestes  false? 
Does  he  betray  me  too  ? 

Cle.  A  thousand  doubts 
Perplex  his  soul,  and  wound  him  with  remorse ; 
His  virtue  and  his  love  prevail  by  turns. 
He  told  me  Pyrrhus  should  not  fall  ignobly; 
Pyrrhus,  the  warlike  son  of  great  Achilles, 
Bfe  dreads  the  censure  of  the  Grecian  states. 
Of  all  mankind,  and  fears  to  stain  his  honour. 

Her.   Poor  timVous  wretch!  *tis  false!   he 

basely  fears 
To  cope  with  dangers,  and  encounter  death! 
Tis  that  he  fears.  Am  I  bright  Helen's  daughter? 
To  vindicate  her  wrongs  all  Greece  conspired ; 
For  her  confederate  nations  fought,  and  kings 

were  slain; 
Troy  was  overthrown,  and  a  whole  empire  fell. 
My  eyes  want  force  to  raise  a  lover*s  arm 
Against  a  tyrant  that  has  dar*d  to  wrong  me! 

Cle.  Madam,  like  Helen,   trust  your  cause 

to  Greece. 


[Act  V. 

Her.  No ;  Til  avenge  myself;  Til  to  the  temple; 
ni  overturn  the  altar,  stab  the  priest; 
ril  hurl  destruction,  like  a  whirlwind,  round  me! 
They  must  not  wed !  they  must  not  live  I  they 

**       shall  not^ 
Let  me  be  gone;  I  have  no  time  to  lose; 
Stand  off!  hold  me  not!  I  am  all  distraction! 

0  Pyrrhus!  tyrant!  traitor!   thou  ^halt  bleed. 

Enter  O&estes. 

Ores.  Madam^   *tis  done:  your  orders  are 

obey'd: 
The  tyrant  lies  expiring  at  the  altar. 
Her.  Is  Pyrrhus  slain? 
Ores.  Even  now  he  gasps  in  death. 
Our  Greeks,  all  undistinguished  in  the  crowd, 
FlockM  to  the  temple  ana  dispersM  themselTes 
On  every  side  the  altar:  I  was  there: 
Pyrrhus  observed  me  with  a  haughty  eye. 
And,  proud  to  triumph  over  Greece  in  me, 
From  his  own  brows  he  took  the  diadem. 
And  bound  it  on  the  temples  of  his  captive. 
Receive,  said  he,  my  crown;  receive  my  faith; 
Mine,  and  my  people's  sovereign  reign  mr  ever. 
From  this  piesi  hour,  a  father  to  your  son, 
ri|  scourge  his  foes:  henceforward  behe  stylM 
The  Trojan  king:  I  swear  it  at  the  altar, 
And  call  the  gods  to  ratify  my  vows. 
His  subjects  with  loud  acclamations  shook 
The  spacious  dome !  our  Greeks  enrag'd  cryM  out 
''Revenge !  revenge !  **  broke  through  the  throng- 
ing press. 
And  rushM  tumultuous  on  the, unguarded  king. 
Pyrrhus  awhile  opposM  their  clashing  swords, 
And  dealt  his  fatal  blows  on  every  side 
With    manfy    fierceness;     till    oppressed    by 

numbers. 
Streaming  with  blood,    all    over  gashM  virith 

wounds. 
He  reel'd,  he  groan'd,  and  at  the  altar  fell. 
Haste,  madam,  let  us  fly!   haste  to  our  ships! 
They  lie  unmoorM :  our  friends  attend  us  there. 
Her,  What  have  they  done  ? 
Ores.  Madam,  forgive  their  rage. 

1  own  your  vengeance  had  been  more  complete 
Had  Pyrrhus  falPn  by  me ;  and  had  he  known 
Hermione  chastisM  him  by  my  arm. 

Her.   Peace,  monster,  peace!    Go  tell  thy 

horrid  tale 
To  savages,  and  howl  it  out  in  deserts. 
Wouldst  thou  impute  to  me  thy  barbarous  guilt  ? 
Me  wouldst  thou  make  th*  accompnce  of  thy 

crimes? 
Hen<^e,  to  thy  Greeks,   and  boast  thy  foul  ex- 
ploits ! 
My  soul  abhors  them!   I  disclaim  the  deed. 
Be  gone!  I  know  thee  not,  thou  fell  barbarian! 
What  had  he  done?  What  could  provoke  thy 

madness 
To  assassinate  so  great,  so  brave  a  man? 
Who  set  thee  on? 

Ores.  Oh,  gr^nt  me  patience,  hearen! 
With  your  own  lips  did  you  not  curse  the  tyrant. 
Pronounce  his  death,  and  urg^  me  to  destroy 

him? 
Her,  What  if,  transported  by  my  boundless 

passion, 
I  could  not  hear  to  see  him  "wed  another, 
Were  you  t'  obey  a  jealous  woman's  frenxy? 
You  should  have  divM  into  my  inmost  thoughts: 
My  heart,  though  full  of  rage,  -was  Dree  from 

malice; 
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And  all  mj  anger  was  excess  of  love. 
VVby  did  you  take  me  at  my  word  ?  You  saw 
Tbe  strufffftes  of  m j  soul ;  you  heard  me  rave : 
Touiiiouid  have  questionM  roe  a  thousand  times, 
Yel  still  have'  doubted,  and  have  guestion*d  on, 
Before  you  venturM  on  a  life  so  precious. 
Ores.  Hear  me  hut  speak,     lleaven  knows, 

against  my  will  — 
Her,  Why  did  yo^  not  return?  Why  not 

consult  me 
A  second  time  ?  and,  undeterminM  still, 
Airain  return,  and  still  find  new  delays? 
\Vbat  had  your  rash  olBcious   Greeks,  dire 

bloodhounds ! 
To  do  widi  my  revenge  ?  What  drew  yoii  hither  ? 
To  bring  on  me  th'e  venseful  foes  thatliaunt  you  ? 
Are  these  the  fruits  of  your  detested  love  ? 
Your  fatal  embassy,  your  hateful  presence 
Drove  Pyrrbus  to  my  rival,  and  aestroys 
Bolb  faim  and  me.  He  might  have  lovM  me  still, 
Ibd  you  neVr  interposed.    Avaunt !   he  gone ! 
Aod  leave  me  in  Epirus.     I  renounce 

friends,   my    country,   Greece,    and    all 

mankind : 
ckiefly  I  renounce  thee!  monster,  thee! 

[Exit. 
Ores.  Am  I  awake?    where    am    J r  Soft, 

my  soul; 
B«  not  too  rash.     Was  that  Hermione? 
Wbr  should  her  anger  thunder  against  me? 
Was  not  this  blood  shed  all  by  her  command? 
1  am  indeed  a  most  outrageous  monster ! 
A  mffian,  murderer,  a  base  assassin! 
Aod  all  to  please  a  false  ungrateful  woman. 
fl<n)c«forward  let  the  laws  of  nature  cease ; 
And  let  tbe  pale  that  severs  right  and  wrong, 
Tbiogs  sacred   and  profane,  be  broken  down ; 
Gods  in  their  temples,  kings  upon  their  thrones, 
'\re  not  in  safety  while  Orestes  lives. 
Ob,  never  more  shall  my  torn  mind  he  heaPd, 
Nor  taste  the  gentle  comforts  of  repose ! 
A  dreadful  band  of  gloomy  (^res  surround  roe, 
Aod  lay  strong  siege  to  roy  distracted  soul. 

Enter  Pylades,  attended  by  Greeks. 

Pjl.  Haste,  prince ;  let  us  he  gone :  His  death 
to  stay, 
'^romache  reigns  queen:  she  gives  the  alarm, 
Aitd  vows  revenge  upon  the  foes  of  Pyrrhus. 
^e  people  arm  and  muster  in  the  streets : 
Oar  Greeks  wilt  not  he  able  long  to  guard 
Tbe  palace  gates,  and  to  secure  our  flight. 
">  must  be  speedy,  sir. 

Ores,  You  may  depart, 
Mr  friends :  Hermione  and  I  remain. 
fl^r  cruelty  has  quite  undone  me.     Go. 

P/l  Alas,  unhappy  princess !  she*s  no  more. 

Ores.  Hermione  no  more !  O,  all  ye  powers ! 

^jl.  Full  of  disorder,  wildness  in  her  looks, 
>\ith  hands  expanded,  and  disbevelPd  hair, 
Breathless  and  pale,   with    shrieks  she  sought 

the  temple ; 
w  the  mid- way  she  met  the  corpse  of  Pyrrhus : 
^^stactled  at  the  sight;  then,  stiff  with  horror, 
W^frifrhtiiil!  WaLenM  from  the  dire  amaxe, 
Soe  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  with  such  a  look 
As  spoke  her  sorrows,  and  reproachM  the  gods ; 
Then  olungM  a  poniard  deep  within  her  breast, 
And  fell  on  Pyrrhus,  graspmg  htm  an  death. 

Ores.  I  thanJk  you,  gods:  I  never  could  expect 
|o  he  so  WKtcbed!  l^u  have  been  industrious 
To  finish  your  decrees;  to  make  Orestes 


A  dreadful  instance  of  your  power  to  punish. 
Via  singled  out  to  bear  the  wrath   of  neaven. 

PjrL  You  hazard  your  retreat  by  these  delays. 
The  guards  will  soon  beset  us.  Your  complaints 
Are  vain,  and  may  be  fatal. 

Ores.  True,  my  friend: 
And  therefore  *twas  I  thankM  the  bounteous  gods. 
My  fate^s  accomplished;  I  shall  die  content. 
On,  bear  me  hence.    Blow  winds! 

Pjl,  Let  us  be  gone. 

Ores.  The  murderM  loarers  wait  roe.   Hark! 

they  call. 
Nay,  if  your  blood  still  reeks,  Fll  mingle  mine ; 
One  tomb  will  hold  us  all. 

P/l.  Alas !  .1  fear 
His  raving  will  return  with  his  misfortunes. 

Ores.  1  am   dizzy!   Clouds!   Quite   lost   in 

utter  darkness! 
Guide  me,  some  friendly  pilot  !*through  the  storm. 
I  shiver!  Oh,  I  freeze!  So — light  returns; 
*Tis  the  grey  dawn.    See,  PyJades!  behold, 
I  am  encompass*d  with  a  sea  of  blood ! 
The  crimson  billows !  Oh,  my  brain*s  on  fire ! 

PjrL  How  is  it,  sir?  Repose  yourself  on  me. 

Ores.  Pyrrhus,  what  wouldst  thou?    How 

he  glares! 
What  envious  hand  has  cloiM  thy   wounds? 

Have  at  thee. 
It  is  Hermione  that  strikes.     Confusion! 
She  catches  Pyrrhus  in  her  arms.  Oh,  save  me ! 
How  terrible  she  looks!   She   knits  her  brow; 
She  frowns  me  dead ;  she  frights  me  into  madness. 
Where  am  I?  Who  are  you? 

PjU  Alas,  poor  prince! 
Help  to  support  him.  How  he  pants  for  breath ! 

Ores.  This  is  most  kind,  roy  Pylades.  Oh,  why, 
W^hy  was  I  bom  to  give  thee  endless  trouble  r 

Pjl,  All  will  ^o  well:  he  settles  into  reason. 

Ores.  Who  talks  of  reason  ?  Better  to  have 

none. 
Than  not  enough.  Run,  some  one,  tell  my  Greeks 
I  will  not  have  them  touch  the  king.  Now,  now  i 
I  blaze  again !  See  thei'e :  look  where  they  come ; 
A  shoal  of  furies.  How  they  swarm  about  roe ! 
My  terror!  Hide  roe!  Oh,  their  snaky  locks! 
Hark,how-they  hiss !  See,see  their  flaroing  brands ! 
Now  they  let  drive  at  roe!  How  they  grin, 
And  shake  their  iron  whips!    My  ears:   what 

yelling! 
And  see,  Herroione  I  she  sets  thero  on. 
Thrust  not  your  scorpions  thus  into  roy  bosom! 
Oh,  I  am  stung  to  death!  Dispatch  roe  soon! 
There— 'take roy  heart,  Herroione!  Tear  it  out! 
Disjoint  me!  kill  roe!  Oh,  my  torturM  soul! 

Pjl,  Kind  heaven,  restore  him  to  his  wonted 

calm ! 
Oft  have  I  seen  him  rave,  but  never  thus. 
Quite  spent!  Assist  me,  friends,  to  bear  him  off. 
Our  time  is  short:  should  his  strong  ra^e  return, 
^would  be  beyond  our  power  to  force  him  hence. 
Away,  my  friends!  I   hear,  the   portal    open. 

[Exeunt, 
Enter  Phoenix,  attended  by  Guards. 

Phoe.   All,  all  are  fled !  Orestes  is  not  here ! 
Triumphant  villains!  The  base,  giddy  rabble. 
Whose  hands  should  all  have  been  employed 

with  fire, 
To  waste  the  fleet,   flockM  round  the  dying 

princess : 
And,  while  they  stand  agaze,  the  Greeks  embark. 
Oh,  *tis  too  plain!  this  sacrilegious  murder 
W^as  authorizM*    The  ambassador's  escape 
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Declares  bis  guilt.     Most  bloody  embassy! 
Most  UDexainpled  deeds !  Where,  where,  ye  gods, 
Is  majesty  secure,  if  in  your  temples 
You  give  it  no  protection  ?  Sec,  the  queen. 
A  Flourish  of  Trumpets.  Enter  And  RO M  ACBB 

and  Cephisa  with  Attendants. 
*  Andro.  Yes,  ye  inhuman  Greeks!    the  time 

will  come 
When  you  shall  dearly  pay  your  bloody  deeds! 
How  should  theTrojans  hope  for  mercy  from  you. 
When   thus  you  turn  your  impious  rage  on 

Pyrrhus  ?    ' 
Pyrrhus,  ihe  bravest  man  in  all  your  league; 
Toe  man,  whose  single  valour  made  you  triumph. 

\A  dead  Mai'ch  behind. 
Is  my  child  there? 

Ceph.  It  is  the  corpse  of  Pyrrhus; 
The  weeping  soldiers  bear  him  on  their  shields. 
Andro.  Ill-fated  prince !  too  negligent  of  life. 
And  too  unwary,  of  the  faithless  (Greeks! 
Cut  oil  in  the  fresh  rip*4iing  prime  of  manhood) 
E*en  in  the  prime  of  life!    thy  triumphs  new. 
And  all  thy  glories  in  full  blossom  round  thee! 
The  very   Trojans  would  bewail  thy  fate. 
Ceph.  Alas !  then  will  your  sorrows  never  end  ? 
Andro,  Oh,    never,   never!  —  While  I  live, 

'my  tears 


•   [Act  V.  ScKHB  l.J 

Will  never  cease;    for  I  was  bom  to  grieve. 
Give  present  orders  for  the  funeral  pomp. 

\To  Phoenix, 
Let  him  be  robM  in  all  his  regal  state; 
PIdce  round  him  every  shining  mark  of  honour; 
And  let  the  pile  that  consecrates  his  ashes, 
Rise  like  his  fame,  and  blaie  above  the  clouds. 
[Exit  PhoenLvl  A  Flourish  of  Trumpets. 
Ceph,    The   sound   proclaims  th*  arrival  of 

the  pi-ince, 
The  guards  conduct  him  from  the  citadel. 
Andro,  With   open  arms  FU  meet  him!-- 

O  Cephisa ! 
A  springing  joy,  mlxM  with  a  soft  concern, 
A  pleasure,  which  no  language  can  express, 
An  ecstasy  that  mothers  only  feel. 
Plays  round  my  heart,    and  brightens  up  my 

sorrow. 
Like  gleams  of  sunshine  in  a  lowVing  sky. 
Though  plunged  in  ills,   and  exercisM  in  care, 
Yet  never  let  the  noble  mind  despair. 
When  pressed  by  dangers,  and  beset  with  foes, 
The  gods  their  timely  succour  interpose ; 
And  when  our  virtue  sinks,   o*crwhelmM  'with 

By  unforeseen  expedients  bring  relief.  \Exeunt 


ROWE. 

NicnoLAS  Rows,  sua  of  John  Kowe,  Esq.  sergeant  at  Xuxr,  was  born  at  I^iUle  Bcrkford,  in  Bcdfordiblre*  nno  l6?3. 
Hiaeducaliop  was  begun  at  a  private  sctninary  in  Highgata,  from  ivheace  he  wa*  rcmoTcd  to  Westniinslcrachool,  where  be 
'Was  perfected  iii  classical  literature  under  Doctor  Buahjr.  His  father,  designing  him  fur  his  own  profession,  entered  liim, 
at  sixtecA  years  of  age,  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple.  He  aoon  made  consider^hle  progress  in  the  law,  aud  might  Iistc 
Cut  a  figure  in  that  profession,  if  llic  love  of  poetry  and  the  htlUa  letlrea  bad  not  to  mnch  attrnctcfl  bis  attmlioa.  At 
ihe  age  of  twenty-five  he  wrote  his  first  trngedy.  The  Ambitious  SUp-methev,  Ijic  great  snccrss  of  which  maJc  hiia  en- 
tirely lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  the  law.  Dr.  Johnson  demands  :  *'Whcnce  then  has  Rowe  htsrepatatinn  ?  From  the  rcasonsllem*!* 
and  propriety  of  some  of  hi*  acenes,  fmm  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the  suavity  of  his  verse,  lie  seldom  moves  fillicrpitj 
or  terror,  but  he  often  elevates  the  sentiments;  he  seldom  pierces  the  breast,  but  he  always  delights  the  car,  aad  ofira 
improves  the  understanding."  Being  a  great  admirer  of  Shakspeare,  he  gave-  the  public  an  edition  of  his  plays,  to  >vbicb 
he  prefixed  an  account  of  that  great  man's  life.  But  (.he  most  considetable  of  Mr.  Howe's  performances,  was  a  Irtni- 
iation  of  Lucan's  J^karaaUa,  Srhich  he  just  lived  to  finish,  but  not  to  publish;  for  it  did  not  appear  in  print  till  tea 
years  after  his  death.  His  attachment  to  the  Muses,  however,  did  not  entirely  unfit  him  for  business;  for  when  the 
Dnke  of  Quecnsberry  was  secretary  of  slate,  he  made  Mr  Rowe  his  ander-secretary  for  public  affairs;  but,  sfler  the 
Dnke's  death,  the  avennes  to  his  preferment  being  stopped,  he  passed  his  time  in  retirement  daring  the  rest  uf  Qoeeo 
Aone'a  reign.  On  the  accession  of  George  I,  he  was  made  poet  laureat,  and  one  of  the  Und-aurvryors  of  the  cmtomi 
in  the  Aort  of  London.  He  was  also  Clerk  of  the  council  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ,  and  the  Ijord  Chancellor  Parker 
made  him  his  secretary  for  the  presentations ;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  these  promotions^  for  he  died  Dec.  6.  iJiO  >" 
the  45th  year  of  his  age. 

THE  FAIR  PENITENT. 

AcTSD  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  170S.  This*  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  'is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tragedies  ea  ths 
stage,  where  it  still  ^eeps  its  turns  of  appearing,  and  probably  will  long  keep  them ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  work  ut 
any  pc»et  at  once  so  interesting  by,  the  fable,  and  so  delightful  by  the  language.  Tho  story  is  domestic,  and  theirr<'rv 
easily  received  by  the  imagination*  and  assimilated  to  common  life ;  the  diction  is  exquisitely  liarmunious,  and  soft  or 
sprightly  as  occasion  requires,  "rhe  character  of  Lothario  sccips  to  have  been  expanded  by  Richardson  into  Lovelace; 
but  he  bss  excelled  his  original  in  the  moral  effect  of  the  fiction,  liothario*  with  gaiety  which  can  not  be  hstrd,  sod 
bravery  which  cannot  be  despyed.  reuins  too  much  of  the  spectators  kindness.  It  Was  in  the  power  of  Richardson  sloDe 
to  teach  us  at  once  esteem  and  detestation,  to  make'  virtuous  resentment  overpower  all  the  benevolence  wkiA  wit,  and 
elegance,  and  courage,  naturally  excite;  and  to  loose  at  last  the  hero  in  the  villsin.  In  the  year  1699  Mr.  Powell  pi 'V^ 
Lothario,  and  his  dresser  Warren  performed  the  dead  Lothario,  unknown  to  Powell.  Abou^  the  middle  of  the  di«Ui'«** 
fal  seene,  Powell  called  aloud  for  his  man,  who  answered  him  as  londly  from  the  bier  on  the  stage,  *' Here,  Sir!  "  PoitcU 
ignorant  of  the  part  his  man  was  aoting,  repeated  immediatelv,  "  Come  here  this  moment,  you  rascal  I  or  I'll  break  aU 
the  bones  in  your  skin.^'  Wsrrcn  knew  hij  hasty  temper;  therefore,  without  any  reply,  jumped  off,  with  all  his  *'^^** 
about  him,  which  unfortunately  were  tied  fast  to  the  handles  of  the  bier,  and  dragged  it  after  him.  Bat  this  wa»  dm 
all ;  the  langh  and  roar  began  in  the  audience,  till  it  frightened  poor  Warren  so  much,  that,  with  the  bier  at  ^^ ^*^ 
he  drew  down  Calista,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  the  table;  lamp,  book#  bonea*  together  with  all  tb«  Inmber  of  tba 
charnel-house.  He  lugged*  till  he  broke  off  his  trammels,  and  made  hia  aseapej  and  Uie  pUy>  at  naca*  ended  with  ua* 
moderate  fits  of  laughter 
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ScwmI—A 'Garden  belonging  to  SciOLTO^s 

PaJace,' 

Enter  Altamont  cmd  Horatio. 

AIL  Let  this  auspicious  day  he  ever  sacred. 
No  mouraiDg,  no  misfortunes  happen  on  it: 
Let  il  be  markM  for  triumphs  and  rejoicings; 
Let  bappy  lovers  ever  make  it  holy, 
Qioose  it  to  hless  their  Hopes,  and  crown  their 

wishes. 
TbU  happy  day,  that  gives  me  my  Calista. 

Hot.  Yes,  Altamont;    to-day  thy  better  stars 
\rejoinM  to  shed  their  kindest  influence  on  thee; 
5dolto*s  noble  hand,  that  raisM  thee  first. 
Half  dead  and  drooping  o^v  thy  father's  grave, 
Completes  its  bounty,  and  restores  thy  name 
To  toal  bigh  rank  and  lustre  which  it  boasted, 
Before  ungrateful  Genoa  had  forgot 
Tlie  merit  of  thy  god-like  father's  arms; 
Before  that  country^,  which  he  long  had  serv'd 
lo  watchful  councils  and  in  winter  caraps. 
Had  cast  olT  bis  w^hitc  age  to  want  and  wretch- 

edness. 
And  made  their  court  to  factions  hy  his  ruin. 

Alt.  Ob,  great  Sciolto!-Oh,  my  more  than 
father! 
Vt\  me  uot  live,  hut  at  thy  very  name 
M\  eager  heart  springs  up,  and  leaps  with  joy. 
\N  ben  I  forget  toe  vast,  vast  deht  I  owe  thee — 
Forget!  (but  'tis  impossible)  then  let  me 
For»et  the  use  and  privilege  of  reason, 
Be  driven  from  the  commerce  of  mankind, 
To  wander  in  the  desert  among  brutes. 
To  be  the  scorn  of  earth,  and  curse  of  heav'n ! 

Eor.  So  open,  so  unbounded  was  his  goodness, 
It  reacb'd  even  me,  because  t  was  thy  friend. 
^Vlien  that  great  man  I  lov'd,  thy  noble  father, 
fietjueath'd  thy  ffentle  sister  to  my  arms, 
Hit  last  dear  pledge  and  legacy  of  friendship, 
lliM  happy  tie  made  me  Sciolto's  son; 
Be  cairJ  us  his,  and  with  a  parent's  fondness, 
Ioduie*d  us^n  his  wealth,  bless'd  us  with  plenty, 
ReaTd  all  our  cares,  and  sweeten'd  love  itself. 

AU.  By  heav'n,  he  found   my  fortunes  so 
abaAdon*d, 
Tliat  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  raise  'cm : 
My  facer's  bounty,  and  the  state's  ingratitude, 
Hm  stjippM  him  bare,  nor  left  him  e'en  a  ^ave. 
Indooe  myself,  and  sinking  with  his  ruin, 
I  l»ad  no  wealth  to  bring,  nothing  to  succour  him, 
^Bt  fhiitle^  tears. 

Hor,  Yet  what  thou  couldst  thou  didst, 
Vod  didst  it  like  a  son ;  when  his  hard  creditors, 
l<^'d  and  assisted  by  Lothario's  father 
(Foe  to  thy  house,  and  rival  of  their  ffreatness), 
Br  sentence  of  the  cruel  law  forbaoe 
Hu  Tenerable  corpse  to  rest  in  earth, 
Tfiott  gav'st  thyself  a  ransom  for  his  bones ; 
Htav^  who  beheld  the  pious  act,  approv'd  it, 
And  bade  Sctolto's  bounty  be  its  proxy, 
7o  bless  thy  filial  virtue  with  abundance. 

AU,  But  see,  he  comes,  the  author  of  my 
happiness, 
•T**  man  who  sav'd  my  life  from  deadly  sorrow, 
^^  ho  bids  my  days  be  blest  with  peace  and  plenty, 
^d  satisGes  my  soul  with  love  and  beauty. 

Enter  SciOLTO ;  he  runs  to  Altamont,  and 
embraces  liim, 
Sci  Joy  to  thee,  Altamont !  Joy  to  myself! 
''oj  to  thb  happy  mom,  that  makes  thee  mine ; 


I'hat  kindly  grants  wbat  nature  had  deny'd  me. 
And  makes  me  .father  of  a  son  like  tliee. 

Alt.  IVIy  father!  Oh,  let  me  unlade  my  breast, 
Pour  out  the  fulness   of  my  soul  before  you ; 
Show  evVy  tender,  cv'ry  grateful  thought, 
This  wondrous  goodness  stirs.  But'tis  impossible^ 
And  utterance  all  is  vile;  since  I  can  only 
Swear  you  reign  here,  but  never  tell  how  much. 

Sci,  O,  noble  youth!'  I  swear,  since  first  I 

knew  thee, 
Ev'n  from  that  day  of  sorrow  when  I  saw  thee 
Adorn'd  and  lovely  in  thy  filial  tears. 
The  mourner  and  redeemer  of  thy  father, 
I  set  thee  down  and  seaVd'  thee  for  my  own : 
Thou  art  my  son,  ev^  near  me  as  Calista. 
Horatio  and  Lavinia  too  are  mine; 

[Embraces  Hon 
All  are  my  children,  and  shall  share  my  heart. 
But  wherefore  waste  we  thus  this  happy  day  ? 
The  lauffhing  minutes  summon  thee  to  joy, 
And  witn  new  pleasures  court  thee  as  they  pass; 
Thy  waiting  bride  ev'n  chides  thee  for  delaying, 
And  swears  thou  com'st  not  with  a  bridegroom  s 

haste. 

Alt.  Oh!  could  1  hope  there  was- one.  thought 

of  Altamont, 
One  kind  remembrance  in  Calista's  breast. 
The  winds,  with  all  their  wings,  would  be  too 

slow 
To  bear  me  to  her  feet.     For,  oh,  my  father! 
Amidst  the  stream   of  joy  that  bears  me  on,^ 
Blest  as  [  am,  and  honour'd  in  your  friendship, 
There  is  one  pain  that  hangs  upon  my  heart. 

Sci.  What  means  my  son? 

AIL  VVhen,  at  your  intercession,  * 
Last  night,  Calista  yielded  to  my  happiness. 
Just  ere  we  parted,  as  I  seal'd  my  vows 
With  rapture  on  her  lips,  I  found  her  cold. 
As  a  dead  lover's  statue  on  his  tomb; 
A  rising  storm  of  passioli  shook  her  breast, 
Her  eyes  a  piteous  show'r  of  tears  let  fall. 
And   then   she   sigh'd    as   if  her    heart   were 

breaking. 
With  all  the  tend'rest  eloquence  of  love 
'  ^cgg'd  to  be  a  sharer  in  her  grief: 
But  shcf  with  looks  averse,  and  eyes  that  froze  me, 
Sadly  reply'd,  her  sorrows  were  her  own. 
Nor  in  a  father's  power  to  dispose  of. 

Sci.  Away!  it  is  the  coi'nage  of  their  sex; 
One^  of  the  common  arts  they  practise  on  us: 
To  sigh  and  weep  then  when  theirbearts  beat  high 
With  expectation  of  the  coming  joy. 
Thou  hast  in  camps  and  fighting  fields  been  bred, 
L^nknowinff  in  the  subtleties  of  women; 
The  virgin  bride,  who  swoons  with  deadly  fear. 
To  see  the  end  of  all  her  wishes'  near. 
When  blushing  from  the  light  anci  public  eyes. 
To  the  kind  covert  of  the  night  she  flies. 
With  equal  fires  to  meet  the  bridegroom  moves. 
Melts  in  his  arms,  and  with  a  loose  she  loves. 

[Exeunt 

Enter  Lothario  and  Rossano. 

Loth.  The  father,  and  the  husband! 

Ros.  I^t  them  pass. 
They  saw  us  noL 

Lot.  I  care  not  if  they  did; 
Ere  long  I  mean  to  meet  'em  face  to  face,    • 
And  gall  'em  with  my  triumph  o'er  Calista. 

Ros.  You  lov'd  her  once. 

Loth.  I  lik'd  her,  would  have  raarry'd  her, 
But  that  it'pleas'd  her  father  to  refuse  me, 
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To  make  this  faooourable  fool  her  husband; 
For  -whichy  if  I  forget  him,  may  the  shame 
I  mean  to  brand  his  name  with,  stick  on  mine. 

Ros.  She,  gentle  soul,  was  kinder  than  her 

father. 

Loth,  She  was,  and  oft  in  private  gaye  me 

hearing ; 
Till,  by  long  lisfning  to  the  soothing  tal6, 
At  length  her  e^sy  heart  was  wholly  mine. 

Ros.  IVe  heard  you  ofl  describe  her  haughty, 

insolent, 
And  fierce  with  high   disdain:    it  moTes   my 

wonder, 
That  Wrtue  thus   defended,   should  be  yielded 
A  prey  to  loose  desires.  ' 

Loth,  Hear  then  Fll  tell  thee : 
Once  in  a  lone  and  secret  hour  of  niffht, 
When  evVy  eye  was  closed,  and  the  pale  moon 
And  stars  alone  shone  conscious   of  the  tbeA, 
Hot  with  the  Tuscan  grape,  and  high  in  blood, 
Hap^Iy  I  stole  unheeded  to  her  chamber.   . 

Jios.  That  minute  sure  was  lucky. 

Loth,  Oh,  'twas  great! 
I  found,  the  fond,  believing,  love-sick  maid. 
Loose,  unattir*d,  warm,  tender,  full  of  wishes; 
Fierceness  and   pride,   the   guardians   of  her 

honour, 
Were  charmM  to  rest,  and  love  alone  was  waking. 
Within  her  rising  bosom  all  was  calm. 
As  peaceful  seas  tnat  know  no  storms,  and  only 
Are  gently  lifted  up  and  down  by  tides. 
I  snatched  the  elonous,  golden  opportunitT, 
And  with  prevailing,  youthful  ardour  pressed  her ; 
Till,  with  short  sighs,  and  murmuring  reluctance, 
The  yielding  fair  one  gave  me  perfect  happiness. 
Ev'n  all  the  live-long  night-  we  passM  in  bliss, 
In  ecstasies  too  fierce  to  last  lor  ever; 
At  length  the  mom  and  cold  indifTrence  came ; 
When,  fully  sated  with  the  luscious  banquet, 
I  hastily  took  leave,  and  left  the  nymph 
To  think  on  what  was  past,  and  sigh  alone. 

Ros,  You  saw  her  soon  again? 

Loth*  Too  soon  I  saw  her: 
For,  oh !  that  meeting  was  not  like  the  former: 
I  found  my  heart  no  more  beat  high  wjth  trans- 

No  more  I  sigh'd  and  languished  for  enjoyment; 
Twas  past,  and  reason  took  her  turn  to  reign, 
VVhile  evVy  weakness  fell  before  her  throne. 

Ros,  W^hat  of  the  lady? 

Ztoth,  With  uneasy  fondness 
She  hung  upon  me,  wept,  and,  sigh'd  and  swore 
She  was  undone ;  talkM  of  a  priest  and  marriage ; 
Of  flying  with  me  from  her  father's  powV; 
Caird  evVy  saint  and  blessed  angel  down. 
To  witness  for  her  that  she  was  my  wife. 
I  started  at  that  name. 

Ros,  W^hat  answer  made  you?   . 

liOth.   None;    but  pretending  sudden  pain 

and  illness, 
Escap'd  the  persecution.    Two  nights  since, 
By  message  urgM  arid  frequent  importunity, 
.^ain  I  saw  her.  Straight  with  tears  and  sighs, 
VVith  spelling  breasts,    with   swooning  and 

distraction, 
With  all  the  subtleties  and  powerful  arts 
Of  wilful  woman  laboring  for  her  purpose. 
Again  she  told  the  same  dull,  nauseous  tale. 
Unmov'd,    I  begg'd  her  spare   th'  ungrateful 

subject. 
Since  I  resolv'd,    that  love  and  peace  of  mind 
Might  flourish  long  inviolate  betwixt  us, 


Never  to  load  it  with  the  marriage  chain: 
That  I  would  still  retain  her  in  my  heart, 
IVly  ever  gentle  mistress  and  my  friend; 
But  for  those  other  names  of  wife  and  husband. 
They  only  meant  ill  natU're,  cares,  and  quarrels. 

Ros,  How  bore  she  this  reply? 

Loth.    At   first  her  rage   was   dumb,    and 

wanted  words; 
But  when  the  storm  found  way,  Was  wild  and 

loud: 
Mad  as  the  priestess  of  the  Delphic  god, 
Enthusiastic  passipn  swellM  her  breast, 
Enlarff'd  her  voice,  and  rufHed  all  her  form. 
Proud,  and  disdainful  of  the  love  I  profTer'd, 
She  calPd  me  villain!  monster!  base  betrayer! 
At  last,  in  very  bitterness  of  soul. 
With  deadly  imprecations  on  herself. 
She  vow'd  severely  ne'er  to  see  me  more; 
Then  bid  me  fly  .that  minute:  I  ohey'd. 
And,  bowing,  left  her  to  ^T^w  cool  at  leisure. 

Ros,  She  has  relented  since,  else  why  this 

'message,. 
To  meet  the  keeper  of  her  secrets  here 
This  morning? 

Loth,  See  the  person  whom  you  nam'd. 

Enter  Lucilla. 

Well,  my  ambassadress,  w;hat  must  we  treat  of? 
Come  you  to  menace  war  and  proud  defiance. 
Or  does  the  peaceful  olive  grace  your  message? 
Is  your  fair  mistress  calmer?  Does  she  soften? 
And  must  we  love  again?  Perhaps  she  means 
To  treat  in  juncture  '^ith  her  new  ally. 
And  make  her  husband  party  to  th'  agreement 

Luc,  Is  this  well  done,  my  lord  ?  Have  you 

(  put  off 

All  .  sense  of  human  nature  ?  Keep  a.  little, 
A  little  pity,  to  distinguish  manhood. 
Lest  other  men,though  cruel,sfaould  disclaim  yon, 
And  judge  yoiito  be  number'd  with  the  brutes. 

Xo/A.  I  see  thou'st  leam'd  to  rail. 

Luc.  I've  leam'd  to  weep: 
That  lesson  my  sad  mistress  often  gives  me:^ 
By  day  she  seeks  some  melancholy  shade, 
To  hide  her  sorrows  from  the  prj'ing  world ; 
At  night  she  watches  all  the  loqg,  long  hours, 
And  listens  to  the  winds  and  beating  rain, 
With  sighs  as  loud,  and  tears  that  fall  as  fast. 
Then  ever  and  anon  she  wrings  her  hands, 
And  cries,  false,  false  Lothario ! 

Loth*  Oh,  no  more! 
I  swear-thou'lt  spoil  thy  pretty  face  with  crying, 
And  thou  hast  beauty  that  may  make  thy  fortune: 
Some  keeping  cardinal  shall  dote  upon  thee, 
And  barter  his  church  treasure  for  thy  freshness. 

Luc,  W^hat!  shall  I  sell  niy  innocence  and 

youth. 
For  wealth  or  titles,  to  perfidious  man? 
To  man,  who  makes  his  mirth  pf  our  undoing ! 
The  base,  profess'd  betrayer  of  our  sex ! 
Let  me  grow  old  in  all  misfortunes  else. 
Rather  than  knovv  the  sorrows  of  Calista! 

Loth,  Does  she  send  thee  to  chide  in  her  behalf? 
I  swear  thou  d»st  it  with  so  good  a  grace, 
That  I  could  almost  love  thee  for  thy  frowning. 

Luc.  Read  there,  my  lord,  there,  in  ner  own  sad 

lines,  [GiW/i^  a  Letter, 

Which  best  can  tell  the  story  of  her  woes. 
That   grief  of  heart  which    your    unkindness 

gives  her. 

Loth.   [^Reads']  Your  crucUjr — Obedience 
to  nv)r  faiher—gwe  tnj  hand  to  AUamoni. 
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By  beaVa,  \i$  well!  «ucb  ^Ter  be  the  gifu 
Witii  wlkich  I  greet  the  man  whom  my  soul 

bates.  [Asi4e. 

But  to  go  on — 

'-wish  -—  hearts  honour — too  faithless  — 
(weakness — /o  -  morrow  —  last  trouble — lost 
Caluta. 

Women,  I  see,  can  change  as  well  as  men. 
She  writes  me  here,  forsaken  as  I  am, 
Tbt  I  should  bind   my  brows  with  mournful 

willow, 
For  she  has  giv^n  her  hand  to  Altamont: 
Yet  tdl  the  fair  inconstant — 

Luc.  How,  my  lord! 

Loth.  Nay,   no  more  angry  words  j  aay  to 
Calista, 
Tbeksablest  of  ber  aUves  $h»ll  wait  her  pleasure ; 
If  sbe  can  ieava  b«»'  happy  fausband^s  arms, 
To  tbiok  upon  so  lost  a  thing  as  I  am. 

Luc.  Alas!  for  pity,  come  with  gentler  looks : 
Wound  nother  heart  with  this  unmanly  triumph ; 
Aod  though  you  love  ber  not,  yet  swear  you  do ; 
So  shall  dissent bling  once  be  virtuous  in  you. 

Loth.  Ha!  wlio  comes  here? 

Luc.  The  bridegroom*s  friend,  Horatio. 
He  must  not  see  us  here.    To  morrow  early 
B«  at  the  garden  gale. 

Loth.  Bear  to  my  loira 
Mykiadest  thou^ts,  and  swear  I  will  not  fail  her. 

[Lothario  fHitiing  up  the  Letter  hastHjr^ 
drops  it  gds  he  goes  oui.  Exeunt  Lo- 
thario and  Mossarw  one  fVajr,  I^uciUa 
enotben 

Hor.  5iirfi  *tis  the  ferw  error  of  my  eyes; 
Wakiog  I  dream,  or  I  beheld  Lothario; 
fie  teemed  conferring  with  /Calista*s  woman: 
At  mj  approach  they  started  and  retired. 
Whatbusmess  could  he  have  here,  and  with  her? 
I  bow  he  bears  the  noble  Altamont 
PtofessM  and  deadly  hate— What  paper's  this? 

[Taking  up  the  Letter* 
Ra!  To  Lotbarto!— *6acatb!  CaJista's  name! 

{Opens  it  and  reads* 

Your  cruelijr  has  at  length  determined  me  \ 
ond  I  have  resohf^d  this  niorning  to  yield 
*  perfect  tibedience  to  mj  father,  and  to 
i^e  my  hand  to  Altamont,  in  spite  of  my 
weakness  for  the  false  Lothario.  /  could 
dmost  (pish  I  fiad  thai  heart  and  tJiat  honour 
to  bettiHV  with  it,  which  you  have  robbed 
ote  of:  — 

Oamoation!  to  the  rest — 
^tt<,  ohi  I  fear,  could  I  retrieve  ^em,  I 
thould  again  be  undone  by  the  too  faithless, 
jti  too  looely  Lothario.  This  is  the  last 
f^okness  of  my  pen,  and  to-morrow  sludl 
^  the  last  in  which  I  will  indulge  my  eyes. 
LociUa  shall  conduct  you,  if  you  are  kind 
taough  to  let  me  see  you;  it  shall  be  the 
kut  trouble  you  shall  meet  with  from  the 
^  Calista. 

The  lost,  indeed!  for  thou  art  gone  as  far 
As  there  can  be  perdition.    Fire  aod  sulphur! 
Hell  ii  the  sole  avenger  of  such  crimes. 
Oh,  that  the  ruin  were  but  all  thy  own ! 
Thou  wilt  ev*n  make  thy  father  cury^  his  age : 
At  sight  of  this  black  scroll,  the  gentle  Altamont 
(For,  oh!   I  kttofr  his  heart  is  set  upon  H^e) 
ohall  droop  and  hang  bis  discontented  head, 
uke  merit  scom*d  by  insolent  authority, 


And  never  grace  the  public  ^th  bi^  Tirtaes.— 
What  if  J  give  this  paper  to  her  father? 
It  follows  that  his  justice  dooms  her  dead, 
And  breaks  his  heart  with  sorrow ;  hard  return 
For  all  the  good  his  hand  has  heaped  on  nsl 
Hold,  let  me  take  a  moment's  thought-^ 

Enter  Lavimia. 
Latf.  My  lord! 
Trust  me  it  joys  my  heart  that  I  have  found  you. 


you  uaa  leu  some  suaaen  illness. 

Hor,  It  were  uujust — f^o,  le^  me  spare  ukj 

friend, 

Lock  up  the  fatal  secret  in  my  breast^ 
Nor  tell  him  that  whijch  will  undo  his  quiet 

Lav.  What  means  my  lord? 

Hor*  Ha!  said'st  thou,  my  |L^yiniaf 

LfWf  AJa^!  you  know  n.ot  what  you  mak« 

me  suiTer. 
Whepqe  if  thfit  sigh  ?  Aod  wherefora  are  y9ur 

eye^ 
Sevfsriely  rajs'd  to  heavV?  The  sick  m^  tfipy, 
AclcBowJjidgiQg  the  summpn*  of  hU  iate^ 
Lifts  up  his  fieeble  bands  aifd  ^y^^  for  mercy. 
And  with  copiijsion  tHinkf  upon  nis  e^t 

I£or,  Ohy  no!   thou  hast  mistook  my  sick- 
ness quite; 
These  pangs  are  of  the  soul.    Would  I  had  met 
Sharpest  convulsions,  spotted  pestilence, 
Or  any  other  deadly  foe  to  life. 
Bather  than  heave  beneath  this  lo^il  of  thought! 

Ltiv.  iVlas!  what  is  it?  Vyherei^fc  ^ry)  you 

from  me? 
Why  di4  you  falsely  ca)l  me  your  Lavinia, 
And  svyea^  )  ivas  Uofatio^s  better  half, 
Since  now  you  piourn  unkindly  by  yourseU^ 
/Vnd  rob  me  of  my  partnership  of  sadness? 

Hor.  Seek  not  to  j^ow  what  I  would  hide 

frpm  all, 
Bu4  mo9^  from  thee.  I  neve;r  k^w  a  pliea^ure, 
Awgbt  that  was  joyfuJI.  fprtuiyate,  or  good, 
But  straight  I  ran  to  hl^^s  fh^e  with  the  tidings, 
iVnd  laid  up  all  my  bappiness  with  thee: 
But  wherefore,   virherelore  should  I  give  thee 

pain? 
Then  spare  me,  I  conjure  thee;  ask  no  fnrtjber; 
Allow  my  melancholy  thoughts  this  privilege. 
And  let   em  brood  in  secret  o*er  their  sorrows. 

Lay.  It  is  enough;  chide  not^  and  all  if  ^elU 
Forgive  roe  if  I  saw  you  sad,  Horatio, 
And  ask*d  to  weep  ou.t  part  of  your  misfortunes : 
I  wo*not  prcsf  to  ^ow  what  yoi^  forbid  me. 
Yet,  my  lov'd  lord,  Ycl  yo^  mail  grant  n^e  this, 
Forget  your  cares  for  Inis  one  happy  day, 
Devote  this  day  to  mii'th,  ao<)  to  y.our  Altamont^ 
For  bis  dear  sakof  let  peace  be  in  your  looks. 
£v*ii  nov|r  ihe  jocund  bridegrpom  vaits  your 

wishcSf 
He  ihinks  the  priest  has  bu^  jl^alf  blessM  bia 

marriage. 
Till  his  friend  hails  him  with  the  sound  of  joy. 

Jlor.   Oh,  never,  never^  ni:vcr!    Thou  art 

innocent; 
Simplicity  from  illy  pure  native  tru^b. 
And  candour  of  the  mind,  adorn  thee  ever; 
But  there  are  such,  such  false  ope^,  in  the  world, 
*Twould  iiil  t^y  gentle  soul  with  wild  amazement 
To  jbear  their  story  told. 

La»»  Falfe  ones,  my  lord! 

Hon  Fatally  fair  they  are,  and  in  their  smiles 
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The  graces,  little  lores,  and  young  desires  inhabit; 
But  all  that  gaze  upon  ^em  are  undone; 
For  they  are  false,  mxurious  in  their  appetites, 
And  all  the  heaven  they  hope  for  is  variety: 
One  lover  to  another  still  succeeds, 
Another,  and  another  after  that, 
And  the  last  fool  is  welcome  as  the  former; 
Till  having  lovM  his  hour  out,  he  gives  place. 
And  mingles  w^ith  the  herd  that  went  oefore  him. 
*    Lav,  Can  there  be  such,  and  have  they  peace 

of  mind? 
Have  they,,  in  all-  the  series  of  their  changing. 
One  happy  hour?  If  women  are  such  things, 
How  was  I  formM  so  d  iff  Vent  from  my  sex? 
My  little  heart  is  satisfy*d  with  yon ; 
You  take  up  all  her  room  as  in  a  cottage 
Which    harbours    some    benighted    prmcely 

stranger. 
Where  the  good  man,  proud  of  his  hospitality. 
Yields  all  his  homely  dwelling  to 'his  finest, 
And  hardly  keeps  a  comer  for- himself. 
Hor,  Ob,  were  they  all  like  thee,  men  wonid 

adore  *em. 
And  all  the  business   of  their  lives  be  loving; 
The  nuptial  band  should  he  the  pledge  of  peace, 
And  all  domestic  cares  and  quarrels  cease! 
The  world  should  learn  to  love  ny  virtuous  rules, 
And  marriage  be  no  more  the  jest  of  fools. 

^  [Exeufii. 

ACT  IL 
Scene  I. — A  Hall. 

Enter  Calista  and  Lucilla. 

Cal.  Be  dumb  for  ever,  silent  as  the  grave. 
Nor  let  thy  fond,  officious  love  disturb 
IVly  solemn  sadness  with  the  sound  of  joy. 
If  thou  wilt  sooth  me,  tell  some  dismal  tale 
Of  pining  discontent,  and  black  despair; 
For,  oh!    Tve    gone   around  through  all  my 

thoughts, 
But  all  are  indignation,  love,  or  shame. 
And  my  dear  peace  of  mind  is  lost  for  ever. 

Luc»  VVhy  do  you  follow  still  that  wand*- 

rmg  (ire, 
.That  has  misled  yourwcary  steps,  and  leavesyou 
Benighted  in  a  wilderness  oi  woe. 
That  false  Lothario  ?  Turn  from  the  deceiver; 
Turn,  and  behold  where  gentle  Altamont, 
Sighs  at  your  feet,  and  woos  you  to  be  happy. 

CaL  Away !  I  think  not  of  him.  My  sad  soul 
Has  formM  a  dismal,  melancholy  scene, 
Such  a  retreat  as  I  would  wish  to  find; 
An  unfrequented  vale,  overgrown  with  trees 

Mossy  and  old,  within  whose  lonesome  shadelVVith  sighs  so  moving,  with  so  warm  a  transport, 
Ravens  and  birds  ill-omen*d  only  dwell :  That'  thou  shall  catch  the  gentle  flame  from  me, 


Luc.   Oh,  hear  me,  hear  your  ever  faithful 

creature ! 
By  all  the  good  I  wish,  by  all  the  ill 
My  trembling  heart  forebodes,  let  me  entreat  you 
Never  to  see  this  faithless  man  again; 
Let  me  forbid  his  coming. 

Cal,  On  thy  life 
I  charge  thee  no:  my  genius  drives  me  on; 
I  must,  I  will  behold  hira  once  again : 
Perhaps  it  is  the  crisis  of  my  fate. 
And  tnis  one  interview  shall  end  my  cares. 
My  lab^nnff  heart,  that  swells  with  indignation. 
Heaves  to  discharge  the  burden ;  that  once  done. 
The  busy  thing  snaU  rest  within  its  cell. 
And  never  beat  again. 

Luc,  Trust  not  to  that: 
Rage  is  the  shortest  passion  of  our  sottb : 
Like  narrow  brooks  that  rise  vrith  sudden  showVs. 
It  swells  in  haste,  and  falls  again  as  soon; 
Still  as  it  ebbs  the  softer  thoughts  flow  in. 
And  the  deceiver,  love,  supplies  its  place* 

CaL   I  have  been  wron^d  enough  to  arm 

my  temper 
Against  the  smooth  delusion;  but,>ala»! 
(Chide  not   my   weakness,   gentle  maid,    but 

pity  roe) 
A  woman^s  sofhiess  hangs  about  me  still; 
Then  let  me  blush,  and  tell  thee  all  my  fi>lly. 
I  swear  I  could  not  see  the  dear  betrayer 
Kneel  at  my  feet  and  sigh  to  be  forgiv  n, 
But  my  relenting  heart  would  pardon  alJ, 
And  quite  forget  *twas  he  that  had  undone  me. 

[Exit  Lucilla, 
Ha!  Altamont!   Calista,  now  be  wary, 
And  guard  thy  souPs  excesses  with  dissembling: 
Nor  let  this  hostile  husband*s  eyes  explore 
The  warring  passions  and  tumultuous  thoughts 
That  rage  within  thee,  and  deform  thy  reason. 

Enter  Altauort. 

Alt,  Be  gone,  my  cares,  I  give  you  to  the  winds. 
Far  to  be  borne,  far  from  tne  happy  Altamont; 
Calista  is  the  mistress  of  the  year; 
She  crowns^  the  seasons  with  suspicious  beauty, 
And  bids  ev*n  all  my  hours  be  good  and  joyful. 

Cal.  If  I  were  ever  mistress  of  such  happiness, 
Oh!  wherefore  did  I  play  th*unthnfty  fool, 
And,  wasting  all  on  others,  leave  myself 
Without  one  thought  of  joy  to  give  me  comfort  ? 

AIL    Oh,  mighty  love!    Shall   that  fair  face 

profane 
This  thy  ^reat  festival  with  frowns  and  sadness? 
I  swear  it  sha^not  be,  for  I  will  woo  thee 


No  sound  to  break  the  silence,  but  a  brook 
That  bubbling  winds  among  the  weeds :  no  mark 
Of  any  human  shape  that  had  been  there. 
Unless  a  skeleton  of  some  poor  wretch. 
Who  had  long  since,  like  me,  by  love  undone. 
Sought  that  sad  place  out  to  despair  and  die  in. 
Luc,  Alas,  for  pity! 
Cat  There  I  fain  would  hide  me 
From  the  base  world,  from  malice,  and  from 

shame ; 
For  His  the  solemn  counsel  of  my  soul 
Never  to  live  with  public  loss  of  honour: 
Tis  fix*d  to  die,  rather  than  bear  the  insolence 
Of  each  affected  she  that  tells  my  story. 
And  blesses  her  good  stars  that  she  is  virtuous. 
To  be  a  tale  for  fools !   Scom*d  by  the  women. 


And  kindle  into  joy. 

Cal,  I  tell  thee,  Altamont, 
Such  hearts  as  ours  were  never  pairM  above: 
III  suited  to  each  other:  joined,  not  matchM  ; 
Some  sullen  influence,  a  foe  to  both, 
Has'wrought  this  fatal  marriage  to  undo  us. 
Mark  but  the  frame  and  temper  of  our  minds. 
How  very  much  we  differ.    Ev'n  this  day, 
That  fills  thee  with  such  ecstacy  and  transport, 
lb  me  brings  nothing  that  should  make  mc 

bless  it, 
Or  think  it  better  than  the  day  before, 
Or  any  other  in  the  course  of  time, 
That  duly  took  its  turn,  and  was  forgotten. 
Ah.  If  to   behold    thee   as 

happiness, 


iny   pledge    of 


And  pityM  by  the  men!  Oh,  insupportable!     |To  know  none  fair,  none  excellent,  but  tliee; 
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If  still  to  lo%e  tbee  with  un weary M  constancy, 
Tbrough  *evVy  season,  CT^ry  change  of  life. 
Be  worth  the  least  return  of  grateful  love, 
Oil,  then  let  my  Calista  bless  this  day, 
Aod  set  it  down  for  happy. 

Cal,  Tis  the  day 
hi  which  my  father  gave  my  band  to  Altamont; 
As  such,  I  will  remember  it  for  ever. 

Enter  SaoLTO,  IIoRATio,  a/ic/LAviNiA. 

ScL  Let  mirth  go   on,    let  pleasure  know 
uo  paus^, 
Bat  fill  up  eVry  minute  t>f  this  day. 
Tts  yours,  my  children,  sacred  to  your  loyes ; 
The  (^orious  sun  himself  for  you  looks  gay ; 
He  shines  for  Altamont  and  for  Calista. 
Let  there  be  music,  Jet  the  master  touch 
Tbe  sprightly  string  and  softly-breathing  flute, 
Til!  harmony  rouse  eVry  gentle  passion ; 
Teach  the  cold  maid  to  lose  her  fears  in  love, 
And  the  fierce  youth  to  languish  at  her  feet. 
Begia:  ev^n  age  itself  is  cheerM  with  music; 
h  wakes  a  glad .  remembrance  of  our  youth, 
Calls  hack  past  joys,  and  warms  us  into  transport. 

\_Musu\ 
Take  care  my  gates  be  open,  bid  all  welcome ; 
All  who  rejoice  with  me  to-day  are  friends : 
Let  each  indul^  his  genius,  each  be  fflad, 
Jociud,  and  free,  and  swell  the  feast  witnmir^ ; 
Tbe  sprightly  bowl  shall  cheerfully  go  round, 
Nooe  shall  be  grave,  nor  too  severely  wise ; 
Losses  and  disappointments,  cares  and  poverty, 
Tbe  rich  man^s  insolence,  and  great  mans  scorn, 
la  wine  shall  be  forgotten  all.     To-morrow 
^VilJ  be  too  soon  to  think  and  to  be  wretched. 
Oh  grant,  ye  powVs,  that  I  may  see  these  happy, 
[Poiniinff  to  AUeunoni  cmd  Calisia, 
Completely  blest,  and  I  have  life  enough! 
And  lesTe  the  rest  indifferently  to  fate.  [  Exeunt, 

Hor.  What  if,  while  all  are  here  intent  on 
revelling, 
1  privately  went  forth,  and  sought  Lothario  ? 
This  letter  may  be  forged !  perhiapstbe  wantonness 
Of  his  vain  youth,  to  stain  a  lady^s  fame ; 
Perhaps  his  malice  to  disturb  my  friend. 
Ob,  no!  my  heart  forebodes  it  must  be  true. 
Metbought,  ev*o  now,  1  marked  the  starts  of  guilt 
That  shook  her  soul;though  damnM  dissimulation 
Screened  her  dark  thoughts,  and  set  to  public  view 
A  specious  face  of  innocence  and  beauty. 
With  such  smooth  looks  and  many  a  gentle  w  ord, 
The  first  fair  she  beguiPd  her'easy  lord; 
Too  blind  with  love  and  beauty  to  beware, 
He  fell  unthinking  in  the  fatal  snare ; 
Nor  could  believe  that  such  a  heavenly  face 
Had  bargain*d    with  the  devil,   to   damn   her 
•    wretched  race.  [Eitit, 

Scene  II. —  Tfie  Garden  o/Sciolto's  Palace, 
Enter  Lothario  and  Rossano. 

Loth.  To  tell  thee  then  tbe  purport  of  my 
thoughts ; 
llie  loss  of  this  fond  paper  would  not  gtve  me 
A  moment  of  disquiet,  were  it  not 
My  instrument  of^vengeance  on  this  Altamont; 
Therefore  I  mean  to  wait  some  opportunity 
or  speaking  with  the  maid  we  saw  this  morning. 

Ros,  I  wish  you,  sir,  to  think  upon  tbe  danger 
Of beingseen ;  to-day  tbeirfriends  are  round  Vm ; 
And  any'  eye  that  lights  by  chance  on  you, 
ShaU  put  your  life  and  safety  to  the  hazard. 

\Exfiunt. 


Enter  Horatio. 
Hor.   Still  I  must  doubt  some  mystery  of 

mischief. 
Some  artifice  beneath.    Lothario*s  father! 
I  know  him  well ;  be  was  sagacious,  cunning. 
Fluent  in  words,  and  bold  in  peaceful  counsels, 
But  of  a^cold,  unactive  hand  in  war; 
Yet,  with  these  coward^s  virtues,  be  undid 
My  unsuspecting,  valiant,' honest  friend. 
This  son,  if  fame  mistakes  not,  is  more  hot. 
More  open  and  unartful — 

Re-pnter  Lothario  and  Rossano. 

Ha!  he*s  here!  Seeing  him. 

Loth,  Damnation!  He  again! — This  second 

time 
To-day  he  has  crossM  me  like  my  ctiI  genius. 
J£or.  I  sought  you,  sir. 
Loth.  *Tis  well  then  I  am  found. 
Hor.  *Tis  well  you  are.  The  man  who  wrongs 

my  friend 
To  the  earth's  utmost  ver^e  I  would  pursue. 
No  place,  though  e*er  so  holy,  should  protect  him ; 
No  shape  that  artful  fear  e^er  formed  should 

hide  him. 
Till  he  fair  answer  made,  and  did  me  justice. 
Z0Oth.  Ha!   dost  thou  know  me?   that  I  am 

Lothario  ? 
As  great  a  name  as  this  proud  city  boasts  of. 
Who  is  this  mighty  man,  then,  this  Horatio, 
That  I  should  basely  hide  me  from  his  anger. 
Lest  he  should  chide  me  for  his  fHend*s  dis- 
pleasure ? 
Hor.  The  brave,  *tis  true,  do  never' shun 

the  light; 
Just  are  their  thoughts,   and  open   are  their 

tempers. 
Still  are  they  found  in  the  fair  face  of  day. 
And  heaven  and  men  are  judges  of  their  actions. 
Lot/i.  Such  let  'era  be  of  mine;   there's  not 

a  purpose 

Which  my  soul  e'er  fram*d,  or  my  hand  acted. 

But  I  could  well  have  bid  the  world  look  on, 

And  what  I  once  durst  do,  have  dar'd  to  justify. 

Hor.  Where  was  this  open  boldness,  tnis  free 

spirit, 
When  but  this  very  morning  I  surpris'd  thee. 
In  base,  dishonest  privacy,  consulting 
And  bribing  a  poor  mercenary  wretch. 
To  sell  her  lady's  secrets,  stain  her  honour. 
And,  with  a  forg'd  contrivance,  blast  her  virtue  ? — 
At  sight  of  me  thou  fled'st. 
Loth.  Ha!  fled  from  thee? 
Hor.  Thou  iled'st,  and  guilt  was  on  thee  like 

a  thief, 
A  pilferer,  descry'd  in  some  dark  comer, 
VVho  there  had  lodg'd,  with  mischievous  intent, 
To  rob  and  ravage  at  tbe  hour  of  rest. 
And  do  a  midniffbt  murder  on  the  sleepers. 
Lot/t.  Slave!  villain! 

\Offer&  to  draw  ;  Rossano  holds  hint. 
Ros.Mlold,  my  lord!  think  where  ydu  are. 
Think  how  unsafe  and  hurtful  to  your  honour 
It  were  to  urge  a  quarrel  in  this  place. 
And  shock  the  peaceful  city  with  a  broil. 
Loth.   Then,    since    thou   dost  provoke  my 

vengeance,  know 
I  would  not,  for  this  city's  wealth,  for  all 
Which  the  sea  wafts  to  our  Ligurian  shore, 
But  that  the  joys  I  reap'd  with  that  fond  wanton. 
The  wife  of  Altamont,  should  be  as  public 
As  is  the  noonday  sun,  air,  earth,  or  water, 
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Or  any  common  benefit  of  nature. 

TLink^st  thou  I  meant  the  shame  should  be 

conccaPd  P 
Oh,  no!   by  bell  and  Tengeance,  all  I  wanted 
Was  some  fit  messenger  to  bear  the  news 
To  the  dull  doatins  husband:  now.I  have  found 

bim, 
And  thou  art  be. 

Hor,  I  hold  thee  base  enou^ 
To  breakthrough  law,  and  spurn  at  sacred  order, 
And  do  a  brutal  injury  like  this. 
Yet  mark  me  well,  young  lord ;  I  think  Calista 
Too  nice,  too  nobfe,  and  too  great  of  soul, 
To  be  the  prey  of  such  a  thing  as  thou  art. 
n!*was  base  an<l  poor,  unworthy  of  a  man, 
To  forge  a  scroll  %o  villanous  and  loose. 
And  mark  it  with  a  noble  lady*s  name: 
These  are  the  mean  dishonest  arts  of  co^vards, 
Who,  bred  at  home  In  idleness  and  riot. 
Ransack  for  mistresses  th*  unwholesome  stews, 
And  never  know  the  worth  of  virtuous  love. 

LoOu  Tbink'st  thou  I  forg'd  the  letter?  Think 

so  still. 
Till  the  broad  shame  come  staring  in  thy  face'. 
And  boys  shall  hoot  the  cuckold  as  he  passes. 

Hor*  Away !  no  woman  could  descend  so  low : 
A  skipping,  dancing,  worthless  tribe  you  are; 
Fit  only  ior  yourselves^  you  herd  together; 
And  when  the  circling  glsiss  warms  your  vain 

hearts, 
Yon  talk  of  beauties  that  you  never  saw, 
And  fancy  raptures  that  you  never  knew. 

Loih,  But  that  I  do  not  hold  it  worth  my  leisure, 
I  CoilM  produce  ftucb  damning  proof—* 

Hor,  ^is  false! 
You  blast  the  fair  with  lies,  because  they  scorn 

you, 
Hate  you  like  age,  like  uglihiess  and  impotence: 
Rather  tbail  make  you  blest,  they  would  die 

virgins. 
And  stop  the  propagation  of  mankind. 

Lt^th,  It  is  the  curse  of  fools  to  be  secure, 
And  that  be  thine  and  AltamonlV  Drearti  on; 
Nor  think  Upon  my  vengeaucb^  till  thou  feel'st  it. 

Ht^r.  Hold,   sir;   another  word,   and   then 

farewell. 
Though  I  think  greatly  of  Calista\5  virtue. 
And  hold  it  far  beyond  thy  power  to  hurt; 
Yet,  as  she  shares  the  honour  of  my  Altamont, 
That  treasttrt!  of  k  soldier,  bought  with  blood. 
And  kept  at  life's  expense,  I  must  not  have 
(Mark  me,  young  sir)  her  very  name  profaned. 
Learn  to  restrain  the  licence  of  your  speech ; 
*Tis  held  you  are  too  lavish.  When  you  are  met 
Among  your  set  of  fools,  talk  of  vour  dress, 
Of  dice,  of  whores,  of  horses,  and  yourselves ; 
*Tis  safer,  and  becomes-  your  understandings. 

LoOu  What  if  we  pass  beyond  this  solemn 

order, 
And,  in  defiance  of  the  stem  Horatio, 
Indulge  our  gayer  thoughts,  tet  laughter  loose, 
And  tise  his  sacred  friendship  for  our  mirth? 

Hor,  *Tis  Well,  sir,  you  are  pleasant — 

Loth*  By  the  joys 
W^hicfa  my  soul  yet  has  uncontroPd  pursuM, 
I  would  not  turn  aside  from  my  least  pleasure, 
Thouffh  all  thy  force  were  arm'd  to  bar  my  way ; 
But  Mice  the  birds,  gteat  nature's  happy  com- 

inoners, 
That  bakint  in  woods,  in  meads )  and   floVry 

gardens, 
Rifle  the  sweMs  and  taste  ihe  choicest  fruiti, 


Yet  scorn  to  ask  the  lordly  owner'^s  leave. 

Hor,    What  liberty  has  vain  presbmptuous 

youth, 
That  thou  shouldst  diare  provoke  me  uncbastisM? 
But  henceforth,  boy,  I  warn  thee,  shun  my  walks. 
If  in  the  bounds  of  this  forbidden  place 
Again  thou*rt  found,  expect  a  punishment, 
Such  as  great  souls,  impatient  of  an  injury, 
Exact  from  those  who  wrong  Vm  muca,  ev^n 

death ; 
Or    something    worse:    an   injured   husband's 

vengeance 
Shall  print  a  thousand  wounds,  tear  thy  fine  form, 
And  scatter  thee  to  all  the  winds  of  heav'n. 

Loth,   Is  then  my  way  in  Genoa  prescribM 
By  a  dependent  on  the  wretched  Altamont, 
A  talking  sir,  that  brawls  for  him  in  taverns, 
And  vouches  for  bis  valour's  reputation? 

Hor,  Away!    thy  speech  is  fouler  than  thy 

manners. 

LoOu  Or,  if  there  be  a  name  more  vile,  bit 

parasite ; 
A  beggar's  parasite! 

Hor,  Now  learn  humanity, 

[Offers  to  strike  him  ;  Rossano  interposes. 
Since  brutes  and  boys  are  only  taugfht  with  bloirs. 

Loth,  Damnation  !  [^^/  drtw. 

Ross,  Hold,  this  goes  no  further  here. 

Loth,  Oh,  Rossano! 
Or  give  me  way,  or  thou'rt  no  more  my  friend. 

Ros,   Scioltos   servants,  air,  have  ia'en  th' 

alarm;  - 
You'll  be  oppress'd  by  numbers.    Be  advis'il,. 
Or  I  must  force  you  hence. 

Loth,  I'bis  wonot  brook  delay; 
W^est  of  the  town  a  mile,  among  the  rocks, 
Two  hours  er^  noon,  to-morrow,  I  expect  thee, 
Thy  single  handsto  mine. 

Jnor  Til  meet  thee  there. 

Loth,  To-morrow,  oh,  my  better  stars!  to- 
morrow- 
Exert  your  influence;  shine  strongly  for  me; 
'Tis  not  a  common  conquest  I  would  ^aiUf 
Since  love  as  well  as  arms  must  grace  my  tnumpb. 
[Exeunt  Lotftario  and  Rossano. 

Hor,  Two  nours  ere  noon  to-morrow!  ba! 

ere  that 
He  sees  Calista!  Oh,  unthinking  fool  — 
What  if  I  urg'd  her  with  the  crime  and  dantcr? 
If  any  spark  from  beav'n  remain  unquencnd 
Within   her  breast,   ray  breath   perhaps  may 

wake  it. 
Could  I  but  prosper  there,  I  would  not  doubt 
My  combat  with  that  loud  vain-glorious  boaster. 
Vvere  you,  ye  fair,  but  cautious  whomyetrusl» 
Did  you  but  think  how  seldom^  fools  arc  juit 
So  many  of  your  sex  would  not  in  vain    ^ 
Of  broken  *vows,  and  faithless  men,  complain : 
Of  all  the  various  wretches  love  has  made, 
How  few  have  been  by  men  of  sense  betray  d . 
Convinc'd  by  reason,  they  your  poVr  confess,  ] 
Pleas'd  to  be  happy,  as  you  re  pleas'd  to  bless,  > 
And,  conscious  of^  your  worth,  can  never  loye  ) 

you  less.  [AxiU 

ACT  HI. 
Scene  L—^/7  Apartment  in  ScioltoI^S  Palace- 
Enter  Sgiolto  and  Calista. 
Sci.  Now,  by  my  life,  my  honour,  \i«  *<>" 

much ! 
Have  I  not  mark'd  thee,  wayward  as  thou  art 
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Pentne  and  sullen  all  this  daj  of  joy? 
VVJicn    every  beart  was   cbeerM   and   mirtb 

went  round, 
Sorrow,  displeasure,  and  repining  anguish 
Sat  on  thy  orow. 

Cal,  Is  then  tbe  task  of  duty  half  performM  ? 
Hu  not  your  daughter  given  herself  to  Altamont, 
Yielded  tbe  native  freedom  of  her  will 
To  an  imperious  busband*s  lordly  rule, 
To  gratify  a  fatherV  stem  command  ? 

Sci.  Dost  thou 'Complain? 

CaL  For  pity  do  not  frown  then, 
If  is  despite  ot  all  my  vow*d  obedience, 
A  sigb  breaks  out,  or  a  tear  falls  by  chance: 
For,  ob!   that  sorrow  which  has  drawn   your 

anger, 
b  tbe  sad  native  of  Calista*s  breast. 

Sci  Now  by  the  sacred  dust  of  that  dear  saint 
Tbatwas  thy  mother;  by  her  wondrous  goodness, 
Her  soft,  ber  tender,  mc^t  complying  sweetness, 
Ifwear,  some  sullen  thought  that  shuns  the  light, 
Lurb  underneath  that  sadness  in  thy  visage. 
Bat  mark  me  well ,  though  by  yon  heaven  I 

love  thee 
.\i  madi,  I  thiak,  as  a  fond  parent  can; 
Yetsbooldst  thou  (which  tbe  powers  above  forbid) 
E'er  stain  tbe  honour  of  thy  name  with  infamy, 
ITI  cart  thee  off^  as  one  whose  impious  hands 
Had  reot  asunder  nature's  nearest  ties, 
Whidi  once  divided,  never  join  again. 
To-dav  Fve  made  a  noble  youth  thy  husband ; 
Coofider  well  his  worth;  reward  his  love; 
Be  willing  to  be  happy,  and  thou  art  so. 

CaL  How  hard  is  the  condition  of  our  sex, 
Tliroiigfa  evVy  state  of  life  the  slaves. of  man  ! 
In  all  tbe  dear  delightful  days  of  youth 
A  rigid  father  dictates  to  our  wills, 
Aod  deals  out  pleasure  with  a  scanty  band. 
To  bis,  tbe  tyrant  husband's  reign  succeeds; 
Proad  with  opinion  of  superior  reason, 
He  bolds  domestic  business  and  devotion 
AU  we  are  capable  to  know,  and  shuts  us, 
Like  doister'a   idiots,  from  the    world's  ac- 

quaiutance^ 
And  aH  tbe  joys  of  freedom.  Wherefore  are  we 
Bom  with  nigh   souls,  but  to  assert  ourselves, 
Sbke  off  this  vile  obedience  they  exact, 
^ad  daim  an  equal  empire  o'er  the  world  ? 

[She  sits  doi»n. 

Enter  Horatio. 

Hor,  Sbe*s  here  \  yet,  oh !  my  tongue  is  at  a  loss. 
Teacb  me,  some  powV,  that  happy  art  of  speech, 
To  dress  my  purpose  up  in   gracious   words ; 
Socb  as  may  softly  steal  upon  her  soul. 
And  never  waken  the  tempestuous  passions. 
BybeaT^nshe  weeps  1 — Forgive  me,  fairCalista, 

{,She  starts  up. 
I^l  presume  on  privilege  of  friendship, 
To  join  my  grief  to  yours,  and  mourn  the  evils 
•bat  hurt  your  peace,  and  quench  those  eyes 

in  tears. 
CaL  To  steal  unlook'd  for,  on  my  private 
sorrow, 
Speab  not  the  man  of  honour,  nor  the  friend. 
Bat  rather  means  the  spy. 

Hor,  Unkindly  said  I 
For,  ob!  as  sure  as  you  accuse  n)e  falsely, 
1  come  to  prove  myself  Calista's  friend'. 
Co/.  Yon  are  my  husband's  friend,  the  friend 
of  AltamonI  I 


Hor,  Are  you  not  one?  Are  you  not  join'd 

by  heav'n, 
Each  interwoven  with  tbe  other's  fate?  «.  . 
Then  who  can  give  his  friendship  but  to  one  ? 
Who  can  be  Altamont's  and  not  Calista's? 
CaU  Force,  and  the  wills  of  our  imperious 

rulers. 
May  bind  two  bodies  in  one  wretched  chain; 
But  minds  will  still  look  back  to  their  own  choice. 
Hor,  When  souls  that  should  agree  to  will 

the  same. 
To  have  one  common  object  for  their  wishes, 
Look  different  ways,  regardless  of  each  other, 
Think  what  a  tram   of  wretchedness  ensues: 
Love  shall  be  banish'd  from  tbe  genial  be^Jy 
The  night  shall  all  be  lonely  and  unquiet, 
And  cvry  day  shall  be  a  day  of. cares. 

CaL    Then   all   the  boasted    office    of  thy 

friendship. 
Was  bilt  to  tell  Calista  what  a  wretch  she  it. 
Alas!  what  needeth  that? 
Hor.  Oh!  rather  say, 
I  came  to  tell  her  how  she  might  be  happy; 
To  sooth  the  secret  anguish  of  her  soul ; 
To  coihfoH  that  fair  moumery  that  forlorn  one, 
And  teach  her  steps  to  know  the  paths  of  peace. 
CaL   Say,  thoiK   to   whom  this  paradise  is 

Known, 
W^here  lies  the  blissful  region?  Mark  my  way 

to  it; 
For,  oh!  'tis  sure,  I  long  to  be  at  rest. 
Hor,  Then — to   be   good' is  to  be  happy — 

Angels 
Are   happier  than  mankind,   because   they're 

better. 
Guilt  is  this  source  of  sorrow;  'tis  the  fiend, 
Th'  avenging  fiend,  that  follows  us   behind 
With  whips  and  stings.  The  blest  know  none 

of  this, 
But  rest  in  everlasting  peace  of  mind, 
And  find  the  height  of  all  their  heav'n  is  goodness. 
CaL  And  what  bold  parasite's  oflicious  tongue 
Shall  dare  to  tax  Calists^'s  name  with  guilt? 
Hor,  None  should;  but  'tis  a  busy,  talking 

world, 
That  wilh  licentious  breath  blows  like  the  wind. 
As  freely  on  tbe  palace  as  tbe  cottage. 

CoL   What  mystic  riddle  lurks  beneath  thy 

words. 
Which  thou  wouldst  seem  unwilling  to  express, 
As  if  it  meant  dishonour  to  my  virtue? 
Away  with  this  ambiguous  shufHiog  phrase, 
And  let  thy  oracle  be  understood. 
Hor.  Lothario! 

CaL  Ha !  what  wouldst  thou  mean  by  him  ? 

Hor.  Lothario  and  Calista!*^ Thus  they  join 

Two  names,  which  heav*h  decreed  should  never 

meet. 
Hence  have  the  talkers  of  this  populous  city 
A  shameful  tale  to  tell,  for  public  sport. 
Of  an  unhappy  beauty,  a  false  fair  one, 
Who  plighted  to  a  noble  youth  her  faith, 
When  she  bad  giv'n  her  honour  to  a  wretch. 
CaL  Death  aad  confusion !  Have  I  liv^d  to  this? 
Thus  to  be  treated  with  unmanly  insolence ! 
To  be  tbe  sport  of  a  loose  xufCan's  tongue  I 
Thus  to  be  us'd !  thus !  like  the  vilest  creature 
That  ever  was  a  slave  to  vice  and  iniamy. 
Hor.  By  honour  and  fair  truth*  you  wrong 

me  much ; 
For,  on  my  soul,  nothing  but  strong  necessity 
Could  urge  mj  tongue  to  this  ungrateful  office. 
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I  came  with  strong  reluctance,  as  if  death 
Had  stood  across  my  way  to  save  your  honour. 
Yours  and  Sciolto*s,  yours  and  Altamonfs; 
Like  one  who  ventures  through  a  burning  pile. 
To  save  his  tender  w^ife,  with  ali  her  brood 
Of  little  fondlings,  from  the   dreadful  ruin. 

Cal,  Is  this  the  famous  friend  of  Altamont, 
For  noble  worth  and  deeds  of  arms  renowuM? 
Is  this  the  tale-bearing  olFicious  fellow, 
That  watches  for  intelli<(ence  from  eyes ; 
This  wretched  Argus  o^  a  jealous  husband, 
That  fills  his  easy  ears  with  monstrous  tales. 
And   makes   him    toss,   and   rave,   and  wreak 

at   length 
Bloody  revenge  on  his  aefenceless  wife, 
Who  guiltless  dies,  because  her  fool  r^n  mad  ? 

Hor.  Alas !  this  rage  is  vain ;  for  if  your  fame 
Or  peace  be  worth  your  care,  you  must  be  calm, 
Ana  listen  to  the  means  are  left  to  save  Vm. 
rris  now  the  lucky  minute  of  your  fate. 
By  me  your  genius  speaks,  by  me  it  warns  you. 
Never  to  see  that  cursM  Lothario  more; 
Unless  you  mean  to  be  despisM,  be  shunnM 
By  all  our  virtuous  maids  and  noble  matrons; 
L'nless  you  have  devoted  this  rare  beauty 
To  infamy,  diseases,  prostituti6n — 

CeU.  Dishonour  blast  thee,  base,  unmanner'd 

slave! ' 
That  dar*st  forget  my  birth,  and  sacred  sex, 
And  shock  me  with  the  ^udc,  unhallowM  sound ! 

Hor,']itte  kneel,  and  in  the  awful  face   of 

heaven 
Breathe  out  a  solemn  vow,  never  to  see. 
Nor  think,  if  possible,  on  him  that  ruinM  thee ; 
Or,  by  my  Altamont^s  dear  life,  1  swear. 
This  papei;;  nay,  you  must  not  fly— This  paper, 

[Holdinqher. 
This  guilty  paper  shall  divulge  your  shame. 

CeU,    \Vhat -meanest   thou    by   that  paper? 

What  contrivance 
Hast  thou  been  forging  to  deceive  my  father; 
To  turn  his  heart  a^amst  his  wretched  cfaughter ; 
That  Altamont  and  thou  may  share  his  wealth? 
A  wrong  like  this  will  make  me  ev^n  forget 
The  weakness   of  my  sex. — Oh,  for  a  sword, 
To  urge  my  vengeance  on  the  villain^s  hand 
That  forgM  the  scroll  1    ' 

Hor,  Behold!  Can  this  be  fbrgM? 
.See  where  Calista*s  name  — 

\Showing  Ae  Letter  near. 

Col.  To  atoms  thus,  [2^earing  it. 

Thus  let  mc  tear  the  vile,   detested  falsehood. 
The  wicked,  lying  evidence  of  shame. 

Jfor.  Confusion ! 

Cat,  Henceforth,  thou  officious  fool. 
Meddle  no  more,  nor  dare,  ev^n  on  thy  life, 
To  breathe  an  accent  that  may  touch  my  virtue. 
I  am  myself  the  guardian  of  my  honour, 
And  will  not  bear  so  insolent  a  monitor* 

Enter  Alt  amok  T. 

Alt,  Where  is  my  life,  my  love,  my  charm- 
ing bride, 
Joy  of  my  heart,  and  pleasuretof  my  eyes? 
Disorder*d ! — and  in  tears! — Horatio  too! 
My  friend  is  in  amaze — What  can  it  mean? 
Tell  me,  Calista,  who  has  done  thee  wrong, 
That  my  swiA  sword  may  find  out  the  offender, 
And  do  thee  ample  justice. 

Cal,'  Turn  to  him. 

yili.  Horatio! 

Cal.  To  that  insolent. 


Alt,  My  friend! 
Could  he  do  this  ?  Have  I  not  found  him  just, 
Honest  as  truth  itself?   and  could  he  break 
The  sanctity  of  friendship  ?  Could  he  wound 
The  heart  of  Altamont  in  his  Calista? 

Cal,  I  thought  what   justice   I  should  find 

from  thee! 
Go  fawn  upon  him,  listen  to  his  tale, 
Thou  art  perhaps  confederate  in  his  mischief, 
And  will  believe  the  legend,  if  he  tells  iL 

Alt,  Oh,  impious !  what  presumptuous  wrelch 
>  shall  dare 
To  offer  at  an  injury  like  that? 
Priesthood,  nor  age,  nor  cowardice -itself. 
Shall  save  him  from  the  fury  of  my  vengeance. 

Cal,  The  man  who  darM  to  do  it  was  fioratio ; 
Thy  darling  friend ;   Was  Altamont's  Horatia 
But  mark  me  well;  while  thy  divided  heart, 
Dotes  on  a  villain  that  has  wrongM  me  thus. 
No  force  shall  drag  me  to  thy  hated  bed. 
Nor  can  my  cruel  father's  pow*r  do  more 
Than  shut  me  in  a  cloister  */  there,  well  pleas'd, 
Religious  hardships  will  I  learn  to  bear, 
To  fast  and  freeze  at  midnight  hours  of  prayV: 
Nor  think  it  hard,  within-  a  lonely  cell. 
With  melancholy,   speechless  saints  to  dwell; 
But  bless  the  day  I  to  that  refuge  ran, 
Free  fi'om  the  maniage  chain,    and  fi'om  tbal 

tyrant,  man.  \_EjciL 

Ali.  She's  gone ;  and  as  she  went,  ten  tfaou< 

sand  fires 
Shot  from  hei;  angry  eyes ;  as  if  she  meant 
Too  well  to  keep  the  cruel  vow  she  made. 
Now,  as  thou  art  a  man,  Horatio,  tell  me, 
What  means  this  wild  confusion  iu  thy  looks; 
As  if  thou  wert  at  variance  with  thyself, 
Madness  and  reason  combating  with  thee, 
And  thou  wert  doubtful  which  should  get  ibe 

better? 

Hor.  I  would  be  dumb  for  ever;  but  thy  fate 
Has  otherwise  decreed  it.     Thou  hast  seen 
That  idol  of  thy  soul,  that  fair  Calista; 
Thou  hast  beheld  her  tears. 

Alt,  I  have  seen  her  weep ; 
I  have  seen  that  lovely  one,  that  dear  Calisla, 
Complaining,  in  the  bitterness  of  sorrow. 
That    thou,    my    friend    Horatio,    thou  ha$l 

wrong'd  her. 

Hor,   That  I  have   wrong'd   her!    Had  her 

eyes  been  fed 
From  that  rich  stream  w^hich  warms  her  heart, 

and  number'd 
For  evVy  falling  tear  a  drop  of  blood, 
It  had  not  been  -too  much;  for  she  has  ruiud 

thee, 
Ev'n  thee,  my  Altamont  Slie  has  undone  thee. 

Alt  Dost  thou  join  ruin  with  CalisU's  name. 
W^hat  is  so  fair,  so  exquisitely  good  ? 
Is  she  not  more  than  painting  can  express. 
Or  youthful  poets  fancy  when  they  love? 
Does  she  not  come,  like  wisdom,  or  good  forluuc. 
Replete    with    blessings,    giving    wealth   and 

honour? 

Hor.  It  had  been  better  thoa  hadst  liv'd  a 

beggar, 
And  fed  on  scraps  at  great  men^s  surly  doors, 
Than  to  have  matchM  with  one  so  false,  so  fatal. 

Alt.  It  is  too  much  for  friendship  to  allow  Ibcc 
Because  I  tamely  bore  the  wrong  thou  didst  her, 
Thou  dost  avow  the  barbVous,  brutal  part, 
And  urge  the  injury  ev*n  to  my  face. 

/lor.  I  see  she  has  got  possession  of  thy  beaj<) 
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She  iiaj  cbarm^d  thee,  like  a  siren,  to  her  bed, 
With  looks  oCloTe,  and  with  enchanting  sounds : 
Too  late  the  rocks  and  quicksands  will  appear. 
When  thou  art  wreckM  upon  the  faithless  shore, 
Then  Tainly  wish  thou  hadst  not  left  thy  friend, 
To  follow  her  delusion. 

AU.  if  thy  friendship 
Does  churiishlv  deny  my  love  a  room, 
II  is  not  worth  mj  Keeping;  1  disclaim  it 

Hor.  Canst  thou  $o  soon  forget  what  Vre 
been  to  thee? 
I  sbar'd  the  task  of  nature  with  thy  father, 
Aod  formM  with  care  thy  unexperienced  youth 
To  Tirtue  and  to  arms. 

IV  oohle  father,   oh,  thou  light  young  man! 
\Voald  he  have  usM  me  thus  ?   One  fortune 

fed   us; 
For  his  was  erer  mine,  mine  his,  and  both 
To^er.  Bourish*d,  and  together  fell. 
He  callM  me  friend,  like  thee:  would  he  have 

left  me 
Tims  for  a  woman,  and  a  vile  one,  too  ? 

AU.  Thou  canst  not,   darst  not  mean   it! 
Speak  again. 
Sit,  who  is  vile;  nut  dare  not  name  Calista. 

Hor,  I  had  not  spoke  at  first,  unless  oompellM, 
And  ibrc*d  to  clear  myself;  hut  since  thus  urgM 
I  must  STOW,  I  do  not  know  a  viler. 

AU,  ThoH  wert  my  father*s  friend;  he  lov'd 
thee  well; 
A  kind  of  venerable  mark  of  him 
Jhagt  round  thee,  and  protects  thee  from  my 

vengeance. 
1  (aniot,  dare  not  lift  my  sword  against  thee, 
But  henceforth  never  let  me  see  thee  more. 

[^Going  out 

Hor.  I  love  thee  still,  ungrateful  as  thou  art, 
^ndmust  and  will  preserve  thee  from  dishonour, 
E^'o  ID  despite  of^  ihee.  [Hoids  him. 

AU,  Let  go  my  arm. 

Hor.  Ifhonour  be  thy  care,  if  thou  wouldst  live 
Without  the  name  of  credulous,  wittol  husband, 
^Toid  thy  bride,  shun  her  detested  bed, 
lite  joTs  it  vields  are  dashM  with  poison  — 

To  nrge  me  but  a"  minute  more  is  fataL 
Hor.  She  is  polluted,  stainM— 
AU,  Madness  and  raging! 
Bit  hence — 

Hor.  DishonourM  by  the  man  you  hate — 
AU.  Ipr*ythee  loose  me  yet,  for  thy  own  sake, 
If  life  he  worth  th^  keeping — 
Hor,  By  Lothano. 

AU.  Perdition  take  thee,  villain,  for  the  false- 
hood! fS&ikes  him, 
Wf  nothing  but  thy  life  can  make  atonement. 
Hor,  A  blow!  thou  hast  us*d  me   well  — 

[JDratvs, 
AIL  This  to  thy  heartr-- 
ffor.  Yet  bold — By  heav*n  his  father's  in  his 
face ! 
h*t  of  my  vnrongs,  my  heart  runs  o*er  with 

tenderness, 
And  1  could  rather  die  myself  than  hurt  him. 
.4Al  Defend  thyself;  for  by  much~wrong*d  love, 
I  strear,  the  poor  evasion  shall  not  sa^e  thee. 
Hor,  Yet  hold — thou  know*st  I  dare. 

ITheyfyhL 

Inter  LkxiMiAf    who    runs    beUveen    iheir 

Swords. 
^'  My  brother,  my  Horatio !  Is  it  possible  ? 


Oh,  turn  your  cruel  swords  upon  Lavinia. 
If  you  must  auench  your  impious  rage  in  blood. 
Behold,  my  oeart  shall  give  you  all  her  store. 
To  save  those  dearer  streams  that  flow  from 

yours. 

All.  Tis  well  thou  hast  found  a  safeguard; 

none  but  this. 
No  powV  on  earth,  could  save  thee  from  my  fury. 

Hor.  Safety  from  thee! 
Away,  vain  boy !  Hast  thou  forgot  the  revVence 
Due  to  my  arm,  thy  first,   thy  great  example, 
Which  pointed  out  thy  way  to  noble  daring, 
And  showM  thee  what  it  was  to  be  a  maa? 

Lav.  What  busy,  meddling  fiend,  what  foe 

to  goodness, 
Could  kindle  such  a  discord? 

Hor,  A^k'st  thou  what  made  us  foes?  *Twas 

base  ingratitude, 
'Twassuch  a  sin  to  friendship,  asheavVs  mercy^ 
That  strives  with  roan*s  untoward,  monstrous 

wickedness, 
Unwearied  with  forgiving,  scarce  could  pardon. 
He  who  was  all  to  me,  child,  brother,  friend. 
With  barbVous,  bloody  malice,  sought  my  life. 

Ait.  Thou  art  my  sister,  and  I  would   not 

make  thee 
The  lonely  mourner  of  a  widowM  bed ; 
Therefore  thy  husband's  life  is  safe :  but  warn  him, 
No  more  to  know  this  hospitable  roof. 
He  has  but  ill  repaid  Sciolto*s  bounty. 
We  must  not  meet; ''tis  dangerous.  Farewell. 
[/Ar  is  going,  Lavinia  hoids  him, 

Lao.  Stay,  Altamont,  my  brother,  stay; 
.    AiL  It  cannot,  sha*not  be  —  you'  must  not 

Lav.  Look  kindly,  then.  [hold  me. 

Aii*  Each  minute  that  I  stay. 
Is  a  new  injury  to  fair  Calista. 
Fram  thy  false  friendship,  to  her  arms  FlI  fly ; 
Then  own,  the  joys  which  on  her  charms  attend, 
Have  more  than  paid  me  for  my  faithless  friend. 
[Breaks  from  Lavinia,  and  exit. 

Hor.  Oh,  raise  thee,  my  Lavinia,  from  the  earth. 
It  is  too  much ;  this  tide  of  flowing  grief. 
This  wondrous  wqste  of  tears,  too  much  to  give 
To  an  ungrateful  friend,  and  cruel  brother. 

Lav.  Is  there  not  cause  for  weeping?    Oh, 

Horatio ! 
A  brother  and  a  husband  were  my  treasure, 
Twas  all  the  little  wealth  that  poor  Lavinia 
Sav*d  from  the  shipwreck  of  her  father's  fortunes. 
One  half  is  lost  already.    If  thou  leav'st  me, 
If  thou  shouldst  prove  unkind  to  me ,  as  Al- 
tamont, 
Whom  shall  I  find  to  pity  my  distress. 
To  have  compassion  on  a  helpless  wanderer, 
And  give  her  where  to  lay  her  wretched  head? 

Hor.  Why  dost  thou  wound  me   with   thy 

soft  complainings  ? 
Though  Altamont  be  false,  and  use  me  hardly, 
Yet  think  not  I  impute  his  crimes  to  thee. 
Talk  not  of  being  forsaken ;  for  FU  keep  thee 
Next  to  my  heart,  my  certain  pledge  of  happiness. 

Lav.  Ihen  you  will  love  me  still,   dierish 

me  ever. 
And  'hide  me  from  misfortune  in  your  bosom  ? 

Hor.  But  for  the  love  I  owe  the  good  Sciolto, 
From  Genoa,  from  fabehood  and  inconstancy. 
To  some'  mora  honest,  distant  clime  Fd  go. 
Nor  would  I  be  beholden  to  my  country. 
For  aught  but  thee,  the  partner  of  my  flight. 

Lav*  And  I  would  follow  thee ;  forsake,  for  thee. 
My  country,  brother,  firiends,  ev*n  all  I  have 
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Though  mine's  a  little  all,  yet  were  it  raore. 
And  better  far,  it  should  be  left  for  thee, 
And  all  that  I  would  keep^should  be  Horatio. 
So,  when  a  merchant  sees  his  vessel  lost. 
Though  richly  freighted  from  a  foreign  coast, 
Gladly,  for  life,  the  treasure  he  woulo  give, 
And  only  wishes  to  escape,  and  live: 
Gold  and  his  gains  no  more  employ  his  mind ;  \ 
But  driving  o*er  the  billows  with  the  wind,   > 
Cleaves  to  one  faithful  plank,  and  leaves  the) 

rest  behind.  [£xeunL 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — A  Garden, 
Lothario  and  Calista  discooered. 

Loih,  Weep  not,  my  fair;  but  let  the  god 

of  love 
t<augh  in  thy  eyes,  and  revel  in  thy  heart, 
Kindle  again  his  torch,  and  hold  it  high, 
To  light  us  to  new  joys.     Nor  let  a  thought 
Of  discord,  or  disquiet  past,  molest  thee ; 
But  to  a  long  oblivion  give  thy  cares. 
And  let  us  melt  the  present  hour  in  bliss. 

Cal.  Seek  not  to  sooth  me  with  thy   false 

endearments. 
To  charm  me  with  thy  softness:  His  in  vain: 
Thou  canst  no  more 'betray,  nor  I  be  ruin'd. 
The  hours  of  folly  and  of  fond  delight. 
Are  wasted  all,  and  fled ;  those  that  remain 
Are  doomed  to  weeping,  an^ish,  and  repentance. 
I  come  to  charge  thee  with  a  long  account 
Of  a)l  the  sorrows  I  have  known  already. 
And  all  I  have  to  come ;  thou  hast  undone  me. 

Loih,  Unjust  Calista!  dost  thou  call  it  ruin 
To  love  as  we  have  done ;  to  melt,  to  languish. 
To  wish  for  somewhat  exquisitely^  ^^PP)^* 
And  then  be  blest  ev'n  to  that  wish's  height? 
To  die  with  joy,  and  straight  to  live  again; 
Speechless  to  gaxe,  and  with  tumultuous  trans^ 

port— • 

Cai*   Oh,  let  me  hear  no   more;  I  cannot 

bear  it; 
Tis  deadly  to  remembrance.    Let  that  night, 
That  guilty  night,  be  blotted  from  the  year; 
For  'twas  the  night  that  gave  me  up  to  shame, 
To  sorrow,  to  the  false  Lothario. 

Loih,  Hear  this,  ye  powVs!  mark,  how  the 

fair  deceiver 
Sadly  complains  of  violated  truth ; 
She  calls  me  false,  ev'n  she,  the  faithless  she. 
Whom  day  and  night,  whom  heav'n  and  earth, 

'  have  heard 
Sighing  to  vow,  and  tenderly  protest, 
Ten  thousand  times,  she  woula  be  only  mine; 
And  yet,  behold,  she  has  giv'n  herself  away. 
Fled  from  my  arms,  and  wedded  id  another, 
Ev'n  to  the  man  whom  most  I  hate  on  earth. — 

Cal,  Art  thou  so   base  to  upbraid  me   with 

a  crime, 
Which  nothing  bui  thy  jcruelty  could  cause? 
If  indignation  raging  in  my  sod,  * 
.For  thy  unmanly  insolence  and  scorn, 
L^rg'd  me  to  do  a  deed  of  desperation. 
And  wound  myself  to  be  neveng'd  on  thee, 
Think  whom  I  should  devote  to  4cath  and  hell. 
Whom  curse  &is  m^  undoer.  but  Lothario; 
Hadst  thou  been  just,  not  all  Sciolto's  pow!r. 
Not  all  the  vows  and  pray'rs  of  sighing  Akamont, 
Could  have  prevaifd,  or  won  me  to  forsake  thee. 

Loifi,  How  4iave  I  boTd  tn  justice,  or  in  love  ? 
Bums  not  my  flame  as  brigblly  as  at  fic«t? 


Ev'n  now  my  heart  beats  high,  I  languish  for  thee. 
My  transpoitsare  as  fierce,  as  strong  my  wishes. 
As  if  thou  ne^er  hadst  bless'd  me  with  thy  beauty. 

Cal.  How  didst  thou  dare  to   thinlc  that  1 

would  live 
A  slave  to  base  desires  and  brutal  pleasures, 
To  he  a  wretched  wanton  for  thy  leisure, 
To  toy  and  waste  an  hour  of  idle  time  with? 
My  soul  disdains  thee  for  so  mean  a  thought. 

Loih,    The   driving  storm   of*  passion   will 

have  way. 
And  I  must  yield  before  it.  Wert  thou  calm, 
Love,  the  poor  criminal  whom  thou  hastdoom'd. 
Has  yet  a  thousand  tender  things  to  plead. 
To  cnarm  thy  rage,  and  mitigate  bis  ^te. 

Enter  Altamomt  behind, 

Alt,  Ha!  do  I  live  and  wake?  [Aside, 

Cal,  Hadst  thou  been  true,  bow  happy  had 

I  been! 
Not  Altamont,  but  thou,  hadst  been  my  lord. 
But  wherefore  nam^d  I  happiness  with  thee? 
It  is  for  thee,  for  thee,  that  I  am  curs*d; 
For  thee  my  secret  soul  each  hour  arraigns  me. 
Calls  me  to  answer  lor  my  virtue  stato*^» 
IVIy  hpoour  lost  to  thee  i  for  thee  it  haunts  me 
Vvilh  stern  Sciolto  vowing  vengeance  on  me, 
W^ith  Altamont  complaining  for  his  wrongs-* 
AIL  Behold  him  here —     \Conung  forf»ard, 
Cal,  Ah!  {^Starting. 

Alt,  The  wretch !  whom  thou  hast  made. 
Curses  and  .sorrows  h^stlbou  beapM  upon  biro« 
And  vengeance  is  the  only  good  that  s  left. 

[Draining, 
Loth, 'Thon  hast  ta^en  me   somewhat  una- 
wares. *tis  true : 
But  love  and  war  take  turns,  like  day  and  night. 
And  little  preparation  9^ne9  my  turn, 
Equal  to  both,  and  armM  for  either  field, 
WeVe  long  been  foes ;  this  momept  ends  our 

quarrel; 
Earth,  heav'n,  and  fair  Calista,  judge  the  combat ! 

\Tluj  fighi;  Lothario  fuUs, 
Oh,  Altamont!  thy  genius  is  the  stronger! 
Thou  hast  prevaiPd! — My  fierce,  ambitious  soul 
Declining  droops,  and  all  hw  £res  grow  pale  ; 
Yet  let  not  this  advantage  swell  thy  pride, 
I  conquerM  in  my  turn,  in  love  1  tnumpli'd. 
Those  joys  are  lodg*d  beyond  the  reach  oi  fate; 
That    sweet  revenge  comes    smiling  to     my 

thoughts. 
Adorns  my  fall,  atid  oieers  my  kcaK  i«  dyin^. 

[bies, 
Cal,   And  what  remains  for  me,  beset  with 

shame, 
EncompassMroiMid  wilb  wretdbcdnesf  ?  There  is 
But  this  one  'Yvay  to  break  the  toil,  and  'scape. 
\jShe  catches  up  Lotharic^s  Sv^ard, 
and  offers  to  kill  herself;    Alia-- 
wnont  runs  to  her,  and  i^rests  it 
from  her, 
AU,  What  means  thy  j^aalic  rage? 
Cal,  Off!  let  me  go. 

Alt,  Oh !  thou  bast  more  than  murderM  me  ; 

yet  still, 
Still  art  thou  here !  and  my  soul  starts  with  horror. 
At  thought  of  any  danger  that  may  reach  thee. 
Cal,  Think'st  thou  I   mean   to  live  ?    to    be 

forgiven  ? 
Oh,  thou  hast  known  but  little  of  Calista ! 
if  thou  hadst  ndver  heard  my  shame,  if  only 
The  mid|iight  moon  and  silent  stars  -had  9eeii  it. 
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I  woold  not  bear  to  be  reproacVd  by  them. 
But  dig  down  deep  to  find  a  grave  oeneatb. 
And  bide  me  from  their  beanie. 

SiL  f Wifci/i]  VVbat,  ho!  my  son! 

CoLis  it  the  Toice  of  thunder,  or  my  father? 
Madness!  Confusion!   let  the  storm  c6me  on. 
Let  the  tumultuous  roar  drive  all  upon  me ; 
Dash  mj  devoted  bark,  ye  surges,  break  it! 
Tis  for  my  ruin  that  the  tempest  rises. 
When  I  am  lost,  sunk  to  the  bottom  low, 
Peace  shall  return,  and  ail  b^  calm  again. 

Enter  SciOLTO. 

iScf'.  EVn  now  Rossano  Ieap*d  the  garden 
wall  — 
Qa!  death  has  been  among  you — Oh,  my  fears  1 
Last  night  thou  hadst  a  dilfVence  with  thy  friend. 
The  cause  thou  gaVst  me  for  it,  was  a  damn*d  one. 
Didst  thou  not  wrong  the  man  who  told  thee 

truth? 
Answer  me  quick— r 

JlL  Oh!  press  me  not  to  speak; 
£T*n  now  my  heart  is  breaking,  and  the  mention 
WiU  lay  me  ricad  before  you.  See  that  body. 
And  guess  my  shame !   my  ruin !  Oh,  Calista ! 

Jrr.  It  is  enough !  but  I  am  slow  to  execute, 
And  justice  lingers  in  my  lazy  hand ; 
Ilius  let  me  wipe  dishonour  from  my  name, 
And  cut  thee  from    the  earth,   thou   stain   to 

goodness — 

[Off en  to  km  Calista  ;  Allamoniholds  him* 

Ait.  Stay  thee,  Sciolto,  thou  rash  father,  stay, 
Orturn  the  point  on  me,  and  through  my  breast 
Cat  out  the  bloody  passage  to  Calista ) 
So  shall  my  lore  be  perfect,  while  for  her 
1  die,  for  whom  alone  I  wishM  to  live. 

CaL  No,  Altamoht ;  my  heart,  that  scomM 
thy  love. 
Shall  nerer  be  indebted  to  thy  pity. 
Thus  torn,  defaced,  and  wretched  as  I. seem, 
Stdl  I  have  something  of  ScioIto*s  virtue^ 
\t$,  yes,  my  father,  I  applaud  thy  justice ; 
Strike  home,  and  I  will  bless  thee  for  the  blow; 
Be  merciful,  and  free  me  from  my  pain ; 
Tu  sharp,  *tis  terrible,  and  I  could  curse 
He  cheerful  day,  men,  earth,  and  heaven,  and 

thee, 
Ev'a  thee,  thou.  Tenerable,  good,  old  man, 
For  being  author  of  a  wretch  like  mei 

Sci.  Thy  pious  care  hasgiv*n  me  time  to  think, 
AsdsavM  me  from  a  crime;  then  rest,  my  sword ; 
To  honour  hare  I  kept  thee  ever  sacred, 
Nor  will  1  stain  thee  with  a  rash  revenge. 
But,  mark  me  well,  I  will  have   justice   done; 
Hope  not  to  bear  away  thy  crimes  unpunishM : 
1  will  see  justice  executed  on  thee^ 
^v^o  to  a  Roman  strictness ;  and  thou,  nature. 
Or  wfaatsoeVr  thou  art  that  plead*st  within  me. 
Be  still;  thy  tender  strugglings  arc  in  vain. 

Cat,  Then  am  I  doonrd   to  live,  and   bear 
your  triumph? 
To  groan  beneath  your  scorn  and   fierce    up- 

braiding. 
Daily  to  be  reproachM ,   and  have  my  misery 
M  mom,  at  noon,  at  night,  told  over  to  me  ? 
b  this,  is  this  the  mercy  of  a  father?  ^ 

1  only  beg  to  die,  and  lie  denies  me^ 

Sci,  Heiice  from  my  sight !  thy  father  cannot 
bear  thee; 
^|t  with  thy  infamy  to  some  dark  cell, 
^^ere,  on  the  confines  of  eternal  nisht, 
Mownu^ misfortune^  cares,  and  anguish  dwell; 


Where  ugly  shame  hides  her  opprobrious  head. 
And  death  aufl  hell  detested  rule  maintain; 
There  howl  out  the  remainder  of  thy  Jife^ 
And  wish  thy  name  may  be  no  more  remember*d« 

Cat,  Yes,  I  will  fly  to  some  such  dismal  place, 
And  be  more  cursed  than  you  can  wish  I  were; 
This  fatal  form,  that  drew  on  my  undoing, 
Fasting;  and  tears,  and  hardshios,  shall  destroy; 
Nor  light,  nor  food,  nor  comfort  will  I  know. 
Nor  aught  thai  may  continue  hated  life. 
Then  when  you  see  me  meagre,  wao,and  changM, 
Stretched  at  my  length,  and  dyine  in  my  cave, 
On  that  cold  earth  i  mean  shall  be  my  graTe, 
Perhaps  you  may  celent,  and  sighinff  say, 
At  length  her  tears  haVe  wash*d  her  stams  away; 
At  length  *tis  time  her  punishnlent  should  cease; 
Die,  thoii  poor  suflVing  wretch,  a<id  be  at  peace. 

nSxit, 

Sci.  Who  of  my  servants  wait  there  f 

Enter  t»o  or  three  Servants, 
Raise  that  body,  and  bear  it  in.     On  your  IItcs 
Take  care  my  doors  be  guarded  well,  that  none 
Pass  out,  or  enter,  but  by  my  appointment. 
\Exeunt  Servants,  withjLotiiario^sBodj, 

Alt,  There  is  a  fatal  fury  in  your  visage. 
It-  blazes  fierce,  and  menaces  destruction. 
I  tremble  at  the  vengeance  which  you  meditate 
On  the  poor,  fafthless,  lovely,  dear  Calista. 

Sci,  Hast  thou  not  read   what  brave  Virgi- 

nius  4lid  ? 
With  his  own  hand  he  slew  his  only  daughter, 
To  save  her  from  the  fierce  Decerovir*^  lust« 
He  slew  her  yet  unspotted,  to  prevent 
The  shame  which  she  might  know.  Then  what 

should  1  do  ? 
But  thou  hast  tyM  my  hand.-<— I  wo*not  kill  her ; 
Yet,  by  the  ruin  she  has  brought  upon  us. 
The  common  infamy  that  brands  us  both^ 
She  sha*not  *scape. 

Alt^  You  mean  that  -she  shall  die  then  ? 

Sci,  Ask  me  not  what,  nor  how  I  bate  resolvM, 
For  all  within  is  anarchy  and  uproar. 


That  I  should  live  to  see  you  the  world^s  wonder, 
So  happy,  great,  ana  good,  that  none  were 

like  you. 
While  I,  from  busy  life  and  care  set  free, 
Had  spent  the  evening  of  my  aee  at  home. 
Among  a  little  prattling  race  of  yours: 
There,  like  an  old  man,  talkM  awhile,  and  then 
Laid  down  and  slept  in  peace.    InsteaHl  of  this. 
Sorrow  and  shame  must  bring  me  to  my  grave — 
Ob,  danm  her!  damn  her! 

Entet  a  Servant* 

Serv*  Arm  yourself,  my  lord: 
Rossano,  who  but  now  escaped  the  garden, 
Has  gather^  in  the  street  a  band  oirioterSi 
W^ho  threaten  you  and  all  your  friends  with  ruin, 
Unless  Lothario  be  return^  in  safety^     [Exit. 

Sci.  By  heav*n,  their  fury  rises  to  my  wish. 
Nor  shall  misfortune  know  my  house  alone; 
But  thou,  Lothario,  and  thy  race  shall  pay  me 
For  all  the  torro  ws  which  my  age  is  curs  d  with. 
I  think  my  name  as  great,  my  friends  as  potent. 
As  any  in  the  state;  all  shall  be  summonM; 
i  know  that  all  will  join  their  hands  to  ours, 
And  vindicate  thy  vengeance^  When  our  force 
Is  full  and  armM,   we  shall  expect  thy  sword 
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To  join  with  us,  and  sacrifice  to  jnstice.     [ExiL 
Alt,  There  is  a  heavy  weight  upon  my  senses; 
A  disnialy  sullen  stillness,  that  succeeds 
The  storm  of  ra^e  and  grief,  like  silent  death, 
After  the  tumult  and  the  noise  of  life. 
Would  it  were  death,  as  sure  His. wondrous  like  it, 
For  I  am  sick  of  living;  my  soufs  paird, 
She  kindles  not  with  anger  or  revenge; 
Lore  was  th*  informing,  active  fire  within  : 
Now  that  is  quenchM,  the  mass  forgets  to  move, 
And  longs  to  mingle  with  its  kindred  earth. 

{Exit, 

ACT  V. 

ScERB  l.^A  Room  hung  ipiih  black ;  on  one 
Side  Lothario's  Body  on  a  Bier;  on 
(he  oilier  a  Table,  with  a  Scull  and  other 
Bones,  a  Book  and  a  Lamp  on  it. 

Calsta  is  discovered  on  a  Couch,  in  black; 
her  Hair  hanging  loose  and  disordered* 
After  soft  Music  she  rises  and  comes 
forward, 

CaL  'Tis  well!   these  solemn  sounds,  this 

pomp  of  horror, 
Are  fit  to  feed  the  frenxy  in  my  soul. 
Here's  room  for  meditation  ev*n  to  madness, 
Till  the  mind  burst  with  thinking.  This  dull  flame 
Sleeps  in  the  socket.    Sure  the  book  was  left 
To  tell  me  something; — for  instruction  then — 
He  teaches  holy  sorrow  and  contrition. 
And  penitence. — Is  it  become  an  art  then? 
A  trick  that  lazy,  dull,  luxurious  gownmen 
Can  teach  us  to  do  over?  Fll  no  more  on't: 

F  Throwing  awnjr  the  Book, 
anguish  in  my  heart. 

Than  all  their  pedant  discipline  e'er  knew. 
What  charnel  nas  been  rifled  for  these  bones  ? 
Fie!  this  is  pageantry; — they  look  uncouthly. 
But  what  of  that,  if  he  or  she  that  own'd  'em 
Safe  from  disquiet  sit,  and  smile  to  see 
The  farce  their  miserable  relics  play? 
Bui  here's  a  sight  is  terrible  indeed!' 
Is  this  4hat  haughty,  gallant,  gay  Lothario, 
That  dear,  perfidious — ^Ahl^how  pale  he  looks ! 
And  those  dead  eyes! 
Ascend,  ye  ghosts,  fantastic  forms  of  night, 
In  nil  your  dilTrent  dreadful  shapes  ascend. 
And  imatck  the  present  horror,  if  you  can« 

Knter  Sciolto« 

Sci»  This  dead  of  night,  this  silent  hour  of 

darkness, 
Nature  for  rest  ordain'd,  and  soft  repose; 
And  yet  distraction  and  tumultuous  )ars, 
Keep  all  our  frighted  cititens  awake: 
Amidst  the  gen*ral  wreck,  see  where  she  stands, 

[Pointing  to  Calista, 
Like  Helen,  in  the  ni^ht  when  Troy  was  sack'd. 
Spectatress  of  the  mischief  which  she  made. 

Cah  it  is  Sciolto!   Be  thyself,  my  soul. 
Be  strong  to' bear  his  fatal  indignation. 
That  be  might  see  thou  art  not  lost  so  far. 
But  isomewhat  still  of  his  great  spirit  lives 
In  the  forlorn  Calista. 

4^*.  Thou  wert  once 
My  daughter. 

€al,  Happy  were  it  I  had  dy'd, 
And  never  lost  that  name. 

Sd,  That's  something  yet> 
Thon  weft  the  v«ry  darmig  of  ifiy  age: 
I  thought  the  day  tob  shott  to  gase  upon  tbee. 
That  ail  the  blessings  I  could  gather  for  thee, 


By  cares  on  earth,  and  bv  ray  pr^vVs  to  Wav'n, 
VVere  little  for  my  fondness  to  bestow; 
Why  didst  thou  turn  to  folly  then,  and  curse  me  ? 

CaL  Because  my   soul  was  rudely  diawn 

from  yours, 
A  poor;  imperfect  copy  of  my  father; 
It  was  because  I  lovM,  and  was  a  woman* 

Sci,    Hadst  thou   been  honest,    thoii  hadst 

been  a  cherubim; 
But  of  that  joy,  as  of  a  gem  long  lost, 
Beyond  redemption  gone,  think  we  no  more. 
Hast  thou  e'er  dar'd  to  meditate  on  death  ? 

CaU   1  have,  as  on  the  «nd   of  shame    and 


sorrow. 


Sci.  Ha !  answer  me !  Say,  hast  thou  coolly 

thought  ? 
Tis  not  the  stoic's  lessons  got  by  rote, 
The  pomp  of  words,  and  pedant  dissertatioiis. 
That  can  sustain  thee  in  that  hour  of  terror; 
Books, have  taught,  cowards  to  talk  nobly  of  it. 
But  when  the  trial  comes  they  stand  aghast; 
Hast  thou  considered  what  may  happen  a%er  it? 
How  thy   account  may  stand,   and    what   to 

aUswer  ? 
Cat  I've  tum'd  my  eyes  inward  upon  mysell^ 
W^here  foul  offence  and  shame  have  laid  all 

waste; 
Therefore  my  soul  abhors  the  wretched  dwelling. 
And  longs  to  find  some  better  place  of  rest. 
Sci.  'Tis  justly  thought,  and  worthy  of  that 

spirit 
That  dwelt  in  ancient  Latian  breasts,  when  Rome 
Was  mistress  of  the  world*     I  would  go  on. 
And  tell  thee  all  my  purpose;  but  it  sticks 
Here  at  my  heart,  and  cannot  find  a  way. 

Cal.  Then  spare  the  telling,  if  it  be  a  pain. 
And  write  the  meaning  with  your  poniard  nere. 
Sci,  Oh  !  truly  guess  d — seest  thou  this  tremb- 
ling hand? 

[Holding  up  a  Dagger. 
Thrice  justice  urg'd — and  thrice  the  slack^ing 

sinews 
Forgot  their  office,  and  confess'd  the  father. 
At  length  the  stubborn  virtue  has  prevaiTd ; 
It  must,  it  must  he  so — Oh !  take  it  then, 

[Gitfing  the  Dagger. 
And  know  the  rest  untaught 

CaL  I  understand  you. 
It  is  but  thus,  and  both  are  satisfied. 

[She  offers  to  kill  herself;'  Sciolto 
catches  hold  of  her  4irm, 
Sci,  A  moment,  ^ive  me  yet  a  moment's  space. 
The  stem,  the  rigid  judge  has  been  obeyM; 
Now  nature,  and  the  father,  claim  their  turns. 
Fve  held  the  balance  with  an  iron  hand, 
And  put  off  ev'ry  tender  human  thought. 
To  doom  my  child  to  death ;  but  spare  my  eyes 
The  most  unnat'ral  sight,  lest  their  strings  crack. 
My  old  brain  split,  and  I  grow  mad  with  horror. 

Cal.  Ha!  is  it  possible?  and  is  there  yet 
Some  little,  dear  remain  of  love  and  tenderness 
For  poor,  undone  Calista,  in  your  heart? 
Sci,  Oh !  when  I  think  what  pleasure  I  took 

in  thee. 
What  joyy  thou  ^av'st  me  in.thy  prattling  iB£in«:j, 
Thy  sprightly  wit,  and  early  blooming  beauty ; 
How  nave  I  stood  and  fed  my  eyes  upon  thee, 
Then,  lifting  up   my    hands    and   wondering 

hless'd  thee ; 
By  my  stroag  grief,  ray  heart  ev\i  raehs  v^th- 

ia  me; 
I  could  curse  nature,  and  that  tyrant,  bononr. 
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For  nakimg  me  thy  father  and  tby  judge; 
Thov  art  my  daufeoter  still. 

Cal  For  tbat  kind  word. 
Thus  lei  me  fall,  thus  humbly  to  the  earth, 
Weep  on  your  feet,  and  hlets  you .  for   this 

goodness.  * 

Oil!  ^s  too  much  for  this  offending  wretch. 
This  parricide,  that  murders  with  her  crimes, 
Shortens  her  father*s  ace,  and  cuts  him  off, 
Ere  little  more  than  half  his  years  be  numberM. 

Sci.  Would  it  were  otherwise — but  thou 
must  die. — 

Cal,  That  I  must  die,  it  is  my  only  cpmfort ; 
Death  is  the  privilege  of  human  nature, 
.Ud  life  without  it  were  not  worth  our  taking: 
Come  then, 

Thou  meagre  shade ;  here  let  me  breathe  my  last, 
Charm*d  with  my  lather^s  pity  and  forgiveness. 
More  ihan  if  angels  tun*a  their  golden  yiols, 
And  sttog  a  requiem  to  my  partmg  soul. 

ScL  Vm  summon*d  hence ;  ere  this  my  friends 
expect  me. 
There  is  I  know  not  what  of  sad  presage, 
That  tells  me  I  shall  never  see  thee  more; 
If  il  be  so,  this  ii  our  last  farewell, 
And  these  the  parting  pangs,  which  nature  feels, 
When  anguish   renas   the   heartstrings  —  Oh, 

niy  daughter!  [^ExiL 

Cal  Now  think,*  thou  cursM  Calista,  now 
.  behold 
The  desolation,  horror,  blood,  and  ruin, 
Th)  criiDes  and  fatal  folly  spread  around. 
That  loudly  cry  for  vengeance  on  thy  head ; 
Yet  heav'o,  who   knows  our   weak   imperfect 

natures,         • 
Bow  blind  with  passions,  and  how  prone  to  evil, 
Makes  not  too  strict  incfiiiry  for  offences, 
But  is  alon*d  by  penitence  and  prayV : 
Cheap  recompense !  here  Hwould  tioi  be  receivM ; 
Nothing  but  blood  can  make  the  expiation. 
And  cleanse  the  soul  from  inbred  deep  pollution. 
And  see,  another  injur*d  wretch  appears. 
To  call  for  justice  from  my  tardy  hand. 

Enter  Alt  A. HO  nt. 

^  Ilail  to  you,  horrors!   hail,  thou»  house 
of  death ! 
And  thou,  the  lovely  mistress  of  these  shades, 
Uliose  beauty  gilds  the  more   than   midnight 

darkness, 
^  makes  it  grateful  as  the  dawn  of  day. 
(^  take  me  in,  a  fellow  mourner,  with  thee, 
ni Domber groan  for  groan,  and  tear  for  tear; 
And  when  the  fountain  oFthy  eyes  are   dry, 
.^lioe  shall  supply  the  stream,  and  weep  for  both. 

Co/.  I  know  thee  well,  thou  art  the  injurM 

Aiiamout !. 
»hott  com'st  to  urge  me  with  the  wrongs  I've 

done  thee; 
^t  know  I  stand  upon  the  brink  of  life. 
And  in  a  moment  mean  to  set  mc  free 
trom  shame  and  thy  upbraiding. 

AIL  Falsely,  falsely 
Dost  thou  accuse  me !  O^  forbid  me  not 
To  mourn  thy  loss, 

To  wish  some  better  fate  had  rul'd  our  loves, 
And  tbat  CaiisCa  had  been  mine,  and  true. 

Cal.  Ob,  Altamont !  *tis  hard  for  souls  like  mine, 
Haughty  and  fierce,  to  yield  theyVe  done  amiss. 
^  Ob,  behold !  my  proud,  disdainful  heart 
Bends  to  thy  gentler  virtue.     Yes,  I  own, 
S«ck  is  thy  truth,  thy  tenderness,  and  love, 


Thaj,  were  1  not  abandoned  to  destruction, 
With  thee  I  might  have  livM  for  ages  blessM, 
And  died  in  peace  within  thy  faithful  arms. 

Enter  Horatio. 

Hor,  Now  mourn  indeed,  ye  miserable  pair! 
For  now  the  measure  of  your  woes  is  full. 
The  great,  the  good  Sciolto  dies  this  moment. 

Co/.  iMy  father! 

Alt  That*s  a  deadly  stroke  indeed. 

Hor,  Not  long  ago,  he  privately  went  forth. 
Attended  but  by  few,  and  those  unbidden. 
1  heard  which  way  he  took,  and  straight  pur- 

suM  'him ; 
But  found  him  compassM  by  Lothario^s  faction, 
Almost  alone,  amidst  a  crowd  of  foes. 
Too  late  we  brought  him  aid,  and  drove  them 

back; 
Ere  that,  his  frantic  valour  had  provoked 
'the  death  he  seemM  to  wish  for  from  their  swords. 

Co/.  And  dost  thou  bear  me  yet,  thou  pa> 

tient  earth?  ' 

Dost  thou  not  labour  with  thy  murderous  weight? 
And  you,  ye  glittering,  heavenly  host  of  stars, 
Hideyour  fair  heads  in  clouds,  or  I  shall  blast  you ; 
For  I  am  all  contagion,  death,  and  ruin, 
And  nature  sickens  at  me.  Rest,  thou  world. 
This  parricide  shall  be  thy  plague  no  more; 
Thus,  thus  I  set  thee  free.        \Stabs  herself, 

Hor,  Oh,  fatal  rashness! 

Enter  Sciolto,  paie  and  bloodjr^  supported 

ojr  Servants* 

Cal.  Oh,  my  heart! 
Well  maVst  thou  fail ;  for  see,  the  spring  that  fed 
Thy  vital  stream  is  wasted,  and  runs  low. 
My  father!  will  you  now,  at  last,  forgive  me. 
If,  after  all  my  crimes,  and  all  your  suff'rings, 
I  call  you  once  again  by  that  dear  name? 
Will  you  forget  my  shame,  and  those  wide 

wounds  ? 
Lift  up  your  hand  and  bless  me,  ere  I  go 
Down  to  my  dark  abode ! 
Sci,  Alas,  my  daughter! 
Thou  hast  rashly  venturM  in  a  stormy  sea. 
Where   life,  fame,  virtue,  all  were    wreck*d 

and  lost. 
But  sure  thou  hast  borne  thy  part  in  all  the 

anguish. 
And  smarted  with  the  pain.  Then  rest  in  peace : 
Let  silence  and  oblivion  hide  thy  name, 
And  save  thee  from  the  malice  of  posterity ; 
And  may*st  thou   find    with   heaven  the  'same 

forgiveness. 
As  with  thy  father  here. — Die,  and  be  happy. 
Cal.   Celestial  sounds!    Peace   dawns   upon 

my  soul. 
And  evVy  pain  grows  less  —Oh,  gentle  Altamont ! 
Think  not  too  hardly  of  me  when  Fm  gone ; 
But  pity  me — Had  I  but  early  known 
Thy  wondrous  worth,  thou  excellent  young  man. 
We  had  been  happier  both — Now  His  too  late; 
And  yet  my  eyes  take  pleasure  to  behold  thee; 
Thou  art  their  last  dear  object — Mercy,  heav*n ! 

[Dies. 
Sci.   Oh,  turn   thee  from   that  fatal  object, 

Altamont ! 
Come  near,  and  let  mc  bless  thee  ere  I  die. 
To  thee  and  brave  Horatio  I  bequeath 
My  fortunes — Lay  me  by  thy  noble  father. 
And  lore  my  memory  as  thou  hast  his; 
For  tkott  hast  been  my  son-^Oh,  gracious  heav*n ! 
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Tbou  that  bast  endless  blessings  still  in  store 
For  virtue  and  for  filial  piety, 
Let  grief,  disgrace,  and  want  be  far  awajr; 
But  multiply  thy  mercies  on  bis  head. 
Let  honour,  ffreatness,  goodness,  still  be  with  him, 
And  peace  in  all  his  ways —  [I)ies, 

Hor»  The  storm  of  grief  bears  bard  upon 

bis  youtb| 


And  bends  bim,  lilce  a  drooping  flowV,  to  earth. 
By  such  examples  are  we  taught  to  prove 
The  sorrows  that  attend  unlawful  love. 
Death,  or  some  worse  misfortune,  soon  divide 
The  injurM  bridegroom  from  bis  ^lilty  bride* 
If  you  would  have  the  nuptial  union  last. 
Let  virtue  be  the  bond  that  ties  it  fast. 


HUGHES. 


TbI5  aniaMcBian,  and  elegant  antlior,  was  tlie  aon  of  •  cititen  of  IfOndon,  and  waa  born  at  Marlliorongli,  in  Wilto 
altire,  on  the  apih  of  J.->n.  1677*  liut  rrceivcd  Ibe  rudiments  of  bia  education  in  prirale  tcboola  at  London.  Etoh  in  th« 
verj  earlieal  parts  of  life  his  geniiis  socmed  to  show  itself  equally  inclined  lo  each  of  the  three  sister  arts,  music,  poe* 
\ry,  and  4a*iK>*,  io  all  which  he  made  a  Tcrj  considerable  progress.  To  his  excellence  in  these  qualifications,  his  con- 
temporary and  friend.  Sir  Itichard  Steele,  btars  the  following  exiranrdinarj  testimonial:  *'He  may  ('ajs  that  aulfaor) 
be  the  emalalion  of  more  persons  of  diiFrrent  talents  than  any  one  I  have  erer  known*  His  head,  hands,  or  heart* 
were  always  employed  in  something  worthy  imilaliun.  His  pencil,  his  bow,  or  his  pep,  each  of  which  he  uaed  in  a 
masterly  manner,  were  always  directed  to  raise  atad  entertain  his  own  mind»  or  that  of  others,  to  a  mor^chcerful  prose- 
rnlion  of  ^hat  is  noble  and  virtuous. "  Such  is  the  evidence  borne  to  his  talents  by  a  writer  nf  the  first  rank;  ret 
be  seems,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  pursued  these  and  other  polite  studies  little  furlnor  than  by  the  way  of  agreeabls 
amusements,  under  frequent  confinement,  occasioned  by  indisposition  and  a  valetudinarian  stale  of  befllb.  Mr.  Hughos 
had,  for  some  time,  an  employment  in  the  office  of  ordnance,  and  was  secretary  to  two  or  thiee  commissions  nndcr 
the  great  seal  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  in  t.rder  to  the  better  securing  the  docks  and  harbours  at  Portsmouth,  Chat- 
ham, and  Harwich.  In  the  year  1717?  tho  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  to  whom  onr  author  had  not  long  beoo  known, 
thought  proper,  without  any  previous  solicitation,  to  nominate  htm  his  secretary  for  the  commissions  of  the  peatfe*  and 
to  dulingoisn  him  with  singular  marks  of  his  favour  and  affection;  and,  upon  his  Lordship's  laying  down  tho  great 
seal,  he  was,  at  the  particnlsr  recommendation  of  this  his  patron,  and  with  the  ready  concurrence  of  his  anccaaaor  tlie 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  continued  in  the  same  employment,  which  he  held  till  the  time  of  his  decease,  the  17th,  of  Feb. 
1719,  being  the  very  oij^ht  on  which  his  celebrated  tragedy  of  7*A«  Sieg0  of  DamaaeuM  made  its  first  appearance  on  the 
stage;  ivheUf  after  a  life  mostly  spent  in  pain  and  sirkfies*,  he  was  carried  oil'  by  a  consumption  having  but  hnrcly 
completed  his  4«d  year,  and  at  a  period  in- which  he  had  just  arrived  at  an  agreeable  competence,  and  was  advancing, 
with  rapid  steps,  towards  the  nianacle  of  fame  and  fortune.  He  was  privately  buried  in  the  Tauit  aadar  the  channel 
of  5t  Andrew'a  chutxb,  in  Holborn. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  DAMASCUS. 

Acted  at  Hrvcfj  iPane  1719.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  characters  in  this  tragedy  are  finely  varied  andl  dla- 
tinguished  ;  that  the  sentimenta  are  just  and  well  adapted  to  the  characters ;  that  it  abounds  with  beautiful  deacriptiona, 
apt  allusions  tu  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  times  vrherein  the  scene  is  laid,  and  with  noble  morals;  that  the  dic- 
tion is  pure^nnalFected  and  sublime,  U'iihoul  any  meteors  of  style  or  ambitious  ornamenta  ;  and  that  the  plot  is  condact- 
cd  in  a  simple  andxlcfr  manner.  When  it  was  oUered  to  the  managera  of  Drury  Lane  House,  in  the  year  I7i9,  they 
refused  to  act  it,  unless  the  author  made  an  alteration  in  the  character  of  Phocyas,  who,  in  the  original,  had  been  pr^. 
vailed  upon  to  profess  himself  a  Mahometan:  pretending  lliat  he  could  not  be  a  hero,  if  he  changed  his  religion,  and 
that  tfie  audii-nco  would  not  bear  the  sight  of  him  after  it,  in  how  lively  a  manner  soever  his  remorse  and  repentance 
might  be  described.  The  aullior  (being  then  in  a  very  languishing  condition)  finding,  if  he  did  not  comply,  his  rcla,— 
tions  would  probably  loose  ihe  brnclit  uf  the  play,  consented,  though  with  rrluclaoce,  to  new-model  the  character  of 
Phocyas  The  story  on  which  this  play  is  founded,  is  amnly  detailed  in  Mr.  6ib>«on's  MUtory,  vol.  V.  p.  Sia  where 
wc  find  the  real  harae  of  Phncyas  to  have  been  Jonas.  That  author  says,  "Instead  of  a.  base  renegado ,  Phocyaa  acrvea 
the  Arabs  %%  an  honourable  ally  ;  instead  of  prompting  their  pursuit,  he  flies  tn  the  succour  of  his  coantryven,  «nd> 
after  killing  Caled  and  Baran,  is  himself  mortally  wounded,  and  expires  in  the  presence  of  ^udocia,  who  professes  her 
resolution  to  take  the  yeil  at  Constant i nop] e. 


DRAMATIS     PERSONAE. 


CHRISTIANS. 
EUMENES. 
HERBIS. 
PHOCTAS. 
ARTAMOK. 


^ERGIUS. 
EUDOCIA. 

Officers,  Soldiers, 
Citizens,  and  jii- 
iendimis. 


SARACENS. 
CALED, 
ABUOAH, 
DARAN. 
SERJARIU 


RAPHAN. 

Officers,  Sol- 
diers, and 
AUendants, 


8cENE.  —  Tite  Ciijr  of  Damascus,  in  Syria,  and  tlie  Saracen  Camp  before  it;  and,   in 

ihe  last  Act,  a  Valley  adjacent^  . 


ACT  1. 

Scene  \,—The  City. 

Enter  Euukn'es,  followed  hj  a  Crowd  of 

People^ 

£um.  Fll  hear  tio  more.    Be  gone! 
Or  stop  your  cJamVous  mouths,  that  still  are  open 
To  hawj  sedition  and  consume  our  corn. 
If  you  will  follow  me,  send  home  your  women, 
And  follow  to  the  waJis;  there  earn  your  safety. 


As  \^Ave  men  should. — ^Pily  your  wives  and 

children  f 
Yes,  I  do  pity  them,  heaVn  knows  I  do, 
£*en  more  than  you  ^  nor  will  I  yield  them  up. 
Though  at  your  own  request,  a  prey  to  nifHans* — 
Herhis,  what  news? 

Enter  Hbrbis. 
ffsr.  News! — weVe  hetray*d,  deserted; 
The  works  are  hut  half  mann'd ;  the  Samcens 
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Perceirc  h,  and  pour  on  9U€h  crowds^  they  blunt 
Our  weapons,  and  ha^e  drained  our  stores  of 

death. 
What  will  you  next? 

Eum,  Tve  sent  a  fresh  recruit, 
Tbe  valiant  Phocyas  l|ads  them  on  •—  whose 

deeds, 
la  early  youth,  assert  his  noble  race ; 
A  more  than  common  ardour  seems  to  warm 
ni5  kreait,  as  if  he  loT*d  and  courted  danger. 

Hen  I  fear  !twill  be  too  late. 

Eum.  I  fear  it  too : 
And  ibQogh  I  bravM  it  to  the  trembling  crowd, 
IVe  caught  th*  infection,  and  I  dread  th*event 
Would  I  had  treated !— but  ^tis  now  too  late. — 

[Asiele. 
Come,  Herhis.  [Exeunt 

m 

A  great  Shoui.     Re-enter  Herbis. 

Hen  So— the  tide  turns ;  Phocyas  has  driv'n 
it  back. 
Tbe  gate  once  more  is  ours* 

Fhwriih.  Re-enter  JEvMENSS,  wiih  PhoCTAS, 
Art  AM  ON,  etc 

Eum,  Brave  Phocyas,  thanks !  mine  and  the 
people's  thanks. 
Yet,  that  we  may  not  lose  this  breathing  space, 
Hang  out  the  flag  of  truce.     You,  Artamon,  . 
Basic  with  a  trumpet  to  th*  Arabian   chiefs, 
And  let  them  know,  that,  hostages  exchanged, 
rd  meet  them  now  upon  the  eastern  plain. 

\Exit  ^tamon, 

Pho,  What  means  Eumenes  ? 

Eum,  Phocyas,  I  would  try, 
Bj  friendly  treaty,  if  on  terms  of  peace 
They'll  yet  witharaw  their  powVs. 

Pho.  On  terms  of  peace  [ 
What  peace  can   you  expect  from  bands  of 

robbers  ? 
What  tenns  from  slaves  but  slavery  ?— You  know 
These  wretches  figbt  not  at  the  call  of  honour. 
That  sets  the  princes  of  the  world  in  arms. 
Base-horn,  and  starT*d,^midst  their  stony  deserts, 
loog  hare  they  riewM  from  far,  with  wishing 

^r  fruitful  vales,  and  all  the  verdant  wealth 
That  crowns  fair  Lebanon's  aspiring  brows. 
Here  have  the  locusts  pitch*d,  nor  will  they  leave 
These  tasted  sweets,  these  blooming  fields  of 

plenty, 
^OT  barren  sands  and  native  poverty, 
Till  driT'n  away  by.  force. 
Eum,  What  can  we  do? 
.f  people  in  despair;  our  soldiers  harrassM 
^^ith  daily  toil  and  constant  nightly  watch; 
Our  hopes  of  succour  from  the  emperor 
jtncertain;  Eutyches  not  yet  return d. 
That  went  to  ask  them;  one  brave  army  beaten ; 
IV  Arabians    numVous,  cruel,  flush*d  with 

conquest. 
^en  Besides,  you  know  what  frenzy  fires 

tfieir  minds, 
Of  their  new   faith,  and   drives  them   on  to 

danger, 
fwn.    True:— they    pretend   the   gates   of 

Paradise 
Stand  ever  open  to  receive  the  souls 
Of  all  that  die  in  fighting  for  their  cause. 

Pho.Thtn  would  I  send  their  souls  to  Paradise, 
^d  gi^e  their  bodies  to  our  Syi'ian  eagles, 
w  ebb  of  fortune  is  not  yet  so  low, 


To  leave  us  desperate.    Aids  may  soon  arrive; 
Mean  time,  in  spite  of  their  late  bold  attack, 
The  city  still  is  ours ;  their  force  repelPd, 
And  therefore  weaker:  proud  of  this  success, 
Our  soldiers  too  have  gainM  redoubled  courage, 
And  long  to  meet  them  on  the  open' plain. 
What  hinders  then  but  we  repay  this^  outrage. 
And  sally  on  their  camp? 

JEum.  No — let  us  first 
Believe  th*  occasion  fair,  by  this'  adicantage. 
To  purchase  their  j^etreat  on  easy  terms : 
That  failing,  we  the  better  stand  acquitted 
To  our  own  citizens.  However,  brave  Phocyat, 
Cherish  this  ardour  in  th%  soldiery. 
And  in  our  absence  form  what  force  thou  canst; 
Then  if  these  hungry  bloodhounds  of  tbe  war 
Should  still  be  deaf  to  peace,  at  our  return 
Our  widenM  gates  shall  pour  a  sudden  fl(u>d 
Of  vengeance  on  them,  and  chastise  their  scorn. 

\^xeunt, 

ScsNE  n. — A  Plain  before  the  City.  APros- 
pect  of  Tents  at  a  distance. 

Enter  Caled,  Abudah,  and  Daran. 

Darun*  To  treat,  my  chiefs ! — What !  art 

we  merchants  then. 
That  only  come  to  traffic  v^rith  those  Syrians, 
And  poorly  cheapen  conquest  on  conditions? 
No:  we  were  sent  to  fight  the  caliph^s  battles. 
Till  every  iron  neck  bend  to  obedience. 
Another  storm  makes  this  proud  city  ours^ 
What  need  we  treat  ? — I  am  for  war  and  plunder. 

Ceded,  Why,  so  am  I ;  and  but  to  save  the 
,  lives 

OFmussulmans,  not  Christians,  I  would  treat 
I  hate  these  Christian  dogs;  and  His  our  task. 
As  thou  observ'st,  to  fight;  our  law  enjoins  it: 
Heaven,  too,  is  promised  only  to  the  valiant. 
OA  has  our  prophet  said,  the  happy  plains 
Above  lie  stretch  d  beneath  the  blaze  of  swords. 

Abu,  Yet  Daran^s  loath  to  trust  that  heaven 

for  pay; 
This  earth,  it  seems,  has  gifts  that  please  him 

more. 

Caled,  Check  not  his  zeal,  Abudah. 

AbU'  No;  I  praise  it. 
Yet  I  could  wish  that  zeal  had  better  motives. 
Has  victory  no  fruits  but  blood  and  plunder? 
That  we  were   sent  to  fight,    His   true;    but 

wherefore  ? 
For  conquest,  not  destruction.    That  obtainM, 
The  more  we  spare,  the  caliph  has  more  subjects. 
And  heaven  is  better  serv*d.rT-But  see,  they  come ! 

[Trumpets. 

Enter  Eum^^es,  HQtiBjs,  c^id  Aetamon. 
Caltd,  Well,  Christians,  we  are  met — and 

war  awhile. 
At  your  request,  has  still'd  his  angry  voice. 
To  hear  what  you  will  purpose. 

^um*  We  come  to  know, 
After  so  many  troops  you\e  lost  in  vain, 
If  you'll  draw  off  in  peace,  and  save  the  rest?* 
ifer*  Or  rather  to  know  first — for  yet  w«5 

know  not — 
Why   on  your  heads  you  call   our  pointed 

arrows, 
In  our  own  just  defence  L  What  meansthis  visit? 
And  why  see  we  so  many  thousand  tents 
Rise  in  the  air,  and  whiten  all  our  fields  ? 
Caled.  Is  that  a  question  now?  you  bad 

our  summons, 
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When  first  we  march*d  against  you,  to  surrender. 
Two  moons  have  wasted  since,  and  now  the  third 
Is  in  its  wane.    *Tis  true,  drawn  off  awhile^ 
At  Aiznadin  we  met  and  fought  the  powers 
Sent  by  your  emperor  to  raise  our  siege. 
Vainly  you  thougnt  us  gone;  we  gain*d  a  con- 
quest. 
You  see  we  are  return*d }  our  hearts,  our  cause^ 
Our  swords  the  same. 

Her.  But  why  those  swords  were  drawn, 
And  what*s  the  cause,  inform  us? 

Eufn,  Speak  your  wrongs, 
If  wrongs  you  have  received,  and  hy  what  means 
They  may  be  now  repaired. 

Abu,  Then^  Christians,  hear. 
And  heaven  inspire  you  to  einbrace  its  truth! 
Not  wrongs  t*  avenge,    but  to  establish  right, 
Our  swords  were  drawn :  for  such  is  heaven^s 

command 
Immutable,    fiy  us  great  Mahomet, 
And  his  successor,  holy  Abubeker^ 
Invite  you  to  the  faith. 

Eum.  NoW|  in  the  name  of  heaven,    what 

faith  is  this. 
That  stalks  gigantic  forth  thus  armM  with  terrors. 
As  if  it  meant  to  ruin,  not  to  save; 
That  leads  embattled  legions  to  the  field, 
And  marks   its  progress  out  with  blood  and 

slaughter  ? 

Her,  Bold,  frontless  men !  that  impudently  dare 
To  blend  religion  with  the  worst  of  crimes! 
And  sacrilegiously  usurp  that  name, 
To  cover  fraud,  and  justify  oppression! 

Eum,  Where  are  your  priests!  What  doc- 
tors of  your  law 
Have  you  e*er  sent  t*  instruct  us  in  its  precepts. 
To  solve  our  doubts,  and  satisfy  our  reason. 
And  kindly  lead  us  through  the  wilds  of  error, 
To  these  new  tracts  of  truth  ?^ — This  would  be 

friendship. 
And  weH  might  claim  our  thanks. 

Caled,  Friendship  like  this 
With  scorn  had  been  receiv'd:  your  numer- 
ous vices. 
Your  clashing  sects,  your  mutual  rage  and  strife, 
Have  driven  religion,  and  her  ansel  guards. 
Like  outcasts  from  among  you.    In  her  stead, 
Usurping  superstition  bears  the  sway, 
And  reigns  in  mimic  state,   midst  idol  shows, 
And  pageantry  of  power.   VVho  does  not  mark 
Your  lives,  rebellious  to  your  own  great  prophet. 
Who  mildly  taught  you  ?-^Therelore  Mahomet 
Has  brought  the  sword,  to  govern  you  by  force. 

£uni,    O,  solemn   truths!    though   from  an 

impious  tongue!         [Aside, 
That  weVe  unworthy  of  our  holy  faith. 
To   heaven,   with  grief  and  conscious  shame, 

we  own. 
But  what  are  you  that  thus  arraign  our  vices. 
And  consecrate  your  own? 
Are  you  not  sons  of  rapine,  foes  to  peace. 
Base  robbers,  murderers? 

Caled,  Christians,  no. 

Eum,  Then  say, 
Why  have  you  ravag*d  all  our  peaceful  borders? 
Plundered  our  towns  ?  and  by  what  claim,  e^en 
You  tread  this  ground?  fnow, 

Her,  What  claim,  but  that  of  hunger? 
The  claim  of  ravenous  wolves,  that  leave  their 

dens 
T«  prowl  at  midnight  round  some  sleeping  village, 
Or  watch  the  shepherd's  folded  flock  for  prey? 


Caled,   Blasphemer,  know,  your  fields  and 

towns  are  ours;* 
Our  prophet  has  bestowM  them  on  the  faithful, 
And  heaven  itself  has  ratified  the  grant. 

Eum,  Oh !  now  indeed  you  boast  a  noble  title! 
What  could  your  prophel  grant  ?  a  hireling  slave ! 
Not  eVn  the  mules  and  camels  which  he  drove, 
W^ere  his  to  give;  and  yet  the  bold  impostor 
Has  canton*d  out  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
In  frantic  fits  of  visionary  power, 
To  sooth  his  pride,  and  bribe  his  fellow  madmen ! 

Caled,  Was  is  for  this  you  sent  to  ask  a  parley, 
T*  affront  our  faith,  and  to  traduce  our  prophet? 
Well  might  we  answer  you  with  quick  revenge 
For  such  indignities — Yet  hear,  once  more. 
Hear  this,  our  last  demand ;  and,  this  accepted. 
We  yet  withdraw  our  war.  Be  Christians  still ; 
But  swear  to  live  with  us  in  firm  alliance. 
To  yield  us  aid,  and  pay  us  annual  tribute. 

Eum,    No;    should   we  grant  you  aid,    we 

must  be  rebels; 
And  tribute  is  the  slavish  badge  of  conquest. 
Yet  since,  on  Just  and  honourable  terms, 
W^e  ask  but  for  our  own — Ten  silken  vests, 
W^eighty  with  pearls  and  gems,  we'll  send  your 

caliph ; 
Two,  Caled,  shall  he  toine;  two  thine,  Abudah. 
To  each  inferior  captain  we  decree 
A  turban  spun  from  our  Damascus  flax. 
White  as  the  snows  of  heaven ;  to  every  soldier 
A  scymitar.    This,  and  of  solid  gold 
Ten  ingots,  be  the  price  to  buy  your  absence. 

Caled,  This,  and  much  more,  even  all  your 

shining  wealth. 
Will  soon  be  ours.     Behold  our  march 
O'er  half  your  land,  like  flame  through  fields 

of  harvest; 
And,  last,  view  Aiznadin,  that  vale  of  blood ! 
There  seek  the  souls  of  forty  thousand  Greeks, 
That,  fresh  from  life,  yet  hover  o'er  their  bodies. 
Then  think,  and  then  resolve. 

Her,  Presumptuous  men! 
What  though  you  yet  can  boast  successful  guilt, 
Is  conquest  only  yours?  Or  dare  you  h9pe 
That  you  shall  still  pour  on  the  swelling  tide. 
Like  some  proud  river  that  has  leA  its  banks, 
Nor  ever  know  repulse? 

Eum.  Have  you  forgot! 
Not  twice  seven  years  are  past,  since  e'en  your 

prophet. 
Bold  as  he  was,  and  boasting  aid  divine, 
Was  by  the  tribe  of  Corish  forc'd  to  fly. 
Poorly  to  fly,  to  save  his  wretched  life, 
From  Mecca  to  M^Ina? 

A6u,  No — forgot! 
We  well  remember  how  Medina  sci*een'd 
That  holy  bead,  prcservM  for  better  days, 
And  ripening  years  of  glory. 

Dnran.  VVhy,  my  chiefs, 
%Vi{lyou  waste  time,  in  offering  terms  despisM, 
To  these  idolaters? — Words  are  but  air. 
Blows  would  plead  better. 

Caled,  Daran,  thou  $ay*st  true. 
Christians,  here  end  our  truce.     Behold,  once 

more 
The  sword  of  heaven  is  drawn!    nor  shall  Le 

sheath'd. 
But  in  the  bowels  of  Damascus. 

Eum,  Th^t, 
Or  speedy  vengeance  and  destruction,  due 
To  toe  proud  menacers,  as  heaven  sees  fit! 

[ExeunL 
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Eud,  All^s  bushM   around!  —  No  more  the 
sbout  of  soldiers, 
And  dash  of  arms,  ti^nalluous,  fill  the  air. 
Methinks  this  intenral  of  terror  seems 
Like  that,  when  the  loud  thunder  just  has  rolPd 
OVr  our  aflrighled  heads,  and,  in  the  heavens, 
A  momentary  silence  but  prepares 
A  spcond  and  a  louder  clap  to  follow. 

Enter  Phoctas. 

0  DO— my  hero  comes  with  better  omens, 
And  eTery  {gloomy   thought  -  is  now  no  more. 
Ptio,  Where  is  the  treasure  of  my  soul? — 
Eudocia, 
Bebold  me  here  impatient,  like  the  miser. 
That  oAen  steals  in  secret  to  his  gold. 
And  counts,    with  trembling  joy  and  jealous 

transport. 
Hie  shiaiog  heaps  which  he  still  fears  to  lose. 
Eud.  VVeJcome,  thou  brave,  thou  best  de- 
serving'lover! 


And  piUars  rise  of  monumenta]  brass, 
Inscribed — "To  Phocyas,  the  deliverer." 
Pfio,  The  honours  and  rewards,  which  thou 

hast  namM, 
Are  bribes  too  little  for  my  vast  ambition. 
My  soul  is  full  of  thee! — Thou  art  my  all^ 
Oi  fame,  of  triumph,  and  of  future  fortune. 
*Twas  love  of  thee  first  sent  me  forth  in  arms; 
My  service  is  all  thine,  to  thee  devoted;  . 
And    thou    alone   canst    make    eVn    conquest 

pleasing. 
Eud,   O,   do  not  wrong  thy  merit,  nor  re- 
strain it 
To  narrow  bounds ;  but  know,  I  best  am  pleasM 
To  share  thee  with  thy  country.  Oh,  my  Phocyas ! 
With  conscious  blushes  oft  iVe  heard  thy  vows, 
And  strove  to  hide,  yet  more  revealM  my  heart; 
But  His  thy  virtue  justifies  my  choice. 
And  what  at  first  was  weakness,  now  is  glory. 
Pho.   Forgive  'me,   thou  fair  pattern  of  all 

goodness, 
If,  in  the  transport  of  unbounded  passion, 
I  still  am  lost  to  every  thought  but  thee. 
Yet  sure  to  love  thee  thus  is  every  virtue; 


[Trumpet  sounds, 
Eud,  Then  go — and  heaven  with  all  its  an- 

§cl'  guard  thee. 
Pho,  Farewell ! — for  thee  once  more  I  draw 

the  sword. 
Now  to  the  field,  to  gain  the  glorious  prize; 
Tis   victory — the   word — £uaocia*s  eyes! 

{Exeunt 


How  do  I  doubly  share  the  common  safety,     Nor  need  I  more  perfection. — Hark !  Fm  calPdi 

Since  His  a  debt  to  thee  I — But  tell  me,  Phocyas,  '"'^ ' "- 

Dost  thou  brings  peace  ? — Thou  dost,  and  1  am 

nappy ! 

Pha,  Not  yet,  Euclocia;  His  decreed  by  heaven, 
I  must  do  more  to  merit  thy  esteem. 
Peace,  like  a  frighted  dove,  has  win^^d  her  flight 
To  distant  bills,  beyond  these  hostile  tents; 
And  tkrough  them  we  must  thither  force  our  way, 
If  we  would  call  the  lovely  wanderer  back 
To  ker  (brsaken  home. 

Eud,  False,  flattering  hope! 
VaoiskM  so  soon! — alas,  my  faithful  fears 
Return  and  tell  sue  we  must  still  be  wretched ! 

Pho,  Not  90y  my  fair ;  if  thou  but  gently  smile, 
lospiriog  valour,  and  presaging  conquest, 
Tbese  barbarous  foes  to  peace  and  love  shall  soon 
Bechas'd,  like  fiends,  before  the  momiog  light, 
And  all  be  calm  again, 

Eud,  Is  the  truce  ended? 
Most  war,  alas!    renew  its  bloody  rage,' 
Vnd  Phocyas  ever  be  exposM  to  danger? 

Pho,  Think    for  whose  sake   danger  itself 
has  charms, 
niimlss  thy  fears:    the  lucky  hour  comes  on 
Foil  fraught  with  joys,  when  my  big  soul  no  more 
Shall  labour  witn  this  secret  of  my  passion. 
To  hide  it  from  thy  jealous  fathers  eyes. 
Jostnow,  by  signals  from  the  plain,  Fve  learnM 
Tbat  the  proud  foe  refuse  us  terms  of  honour ; 
A  saQy  is  resoIv*d ;  the  citizens 
And  soldiers,  kindled  into  sudden  fury, 
Press  all  in  crowds,  and  beg  V\\  lead  them  on. 
0,  my  Eudocia!  if  I  now  succeed — 
Did  1  say,  if? — I  must,  I  will;  the  cause^ 
h  lo^e,  tis  liberty,  it  is  Eudocia! — 
What  then  shall  hinder. 
But  I  may  boldly  ask  thee  of  Eumenes, 
Nor  fear  a  rivafs  more  prevailing  clahn? 

Eud,  May  blessings  still  attend  thy  arms!^ 
Methinks  / 

IVe  caught  the  flame  of  thy  heroic  ardour; 
And  DOW  I  see  thee  crown'd  with  palm  and  olive; 
The  soldiers  bring  thee  back,   with  songs  of 

triumph, 
And  loud  applauding  shouts;  thy  rescuVI  coantry 
nesoonds  thy  praise ;  our  emperor,  Heraclius, 
IWcrees  thee  honours  for  a  city  sav'd;  | 


ACT  II. 
ScsNE  I.  —  The  Governor's  Palace, 

Enter  Eumenks  and  Hbrbjs. 

Her,   Still  I  must  say  Hwas  wrong,    Hwas 

wrong,  Eumenes; 
And  mark  th*  event! 

Eum,  Wliat  could  I  less?  You  saw 
*Twas  vain  t*  oppose  it,  whilst  his  eager  valour. 
Impatient  of  restraint — 

Her,  His  eager  valour!  • 

His  rashness,  his  hot  youth,  his  valour's  fever! 
Must  we,  whose  business  His  to  keep  our  walls. 
And  manage  warily  our  little  strength ; 
Must  we  at  once  lavi&h  away  our  blood. 
Because  his  pulse  beats  high,  and  his  mad  courage 
Wants  to  be  breathM  in  some  new  enterprise  ? — 
You  should  not  have  consented. 

Eum,  You  forget 
*Twas  not  my  voice  alone,  you  saw  the  people 
(And  sure  such  sudden  instincts  are  from  heaven!) 
Hose  all  at  once  to  follow  him,  as  if 
One   soul  inspirM  them,    and  that  soul  was 

Phocyas*. 

Her,   I  had  indeed   forgot,    and   ask   your 

pardon. 
I  took  you  for  Eumenes,  and  I  thought 
That,  in  Damascus,  you  had  chief  command. 

Eutn,  What  dost  thou  mean? 

Her,  Nay,  who's  forcetful  now? 
You  say,  t£e  people — Yes,  tbat  very  people. 
That  coward  tribe  that  press*d  you  to  surrender ! 
Well  may  they  spurn  at  lost  authority; 
Whom  they  like  better,  better  theyll  obey. 

Earn,  O  I  could  curse  the  giddy  changeful 

slaves. 
But  that  the  thought  of  this  hour's  great  event 
Possesses  all  my  soul. — ^If  we  are  ^eaten! — 
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Her,  The  poison  works;  'tis  well— 'FlI  give 

Lim  more.  \Aside. 

True,  if  weVc  beaten,  who  shall  answer  .that? 
Shall  you,  or  I? — Are  you  the  governot*? 
Or  say  we  conquer,  whose  is  then  the  praise? 

Eum,  I  know  thy  friendly  fears;    that  thou 

atid  I 
Must  stoop  beneath  a  beardless,  risinff  hero! 
And  in  Heraclius^  coiirt  it  shall  be  said, 
Damascus,  nay,  perhaps  the  empire  too, 
Ow'd  its  deliverance  to  a  boy. — Why  be  it, 
So  that  he  now  return  with  victory; 
*Tis  honour  greatly  won,  and  let  him  wear  it. 
Yet  I  could  wish  I  needed  less  his  service. 
"Were  Eutyches  returned — 

Her,  Tbal,  that's  my  torture.  \Aside, 

I  sent  my  son  to  the  emperor's  court,  in  hopes 
His  merit  at  this  time  mi^hl  raise  his  fortunes; 
ButPhocyas — curse  uponnis  froward  virtues ! — 
Is  reaping  all  this  field  of  fame  alone. 
Or  leaves  nim  scarce  the  gleanings  of  a  harvest. 

Eunt*   See  Artamon,  with  hasty  strides  re- 
turning. 
He  comes  alone!  Oh!  friend,  thy  fears  were  just. 
What  are  we  now,  and  what  is  lost  Damascus? 

Writer  Aktamoic. 

Art  Joy, to  Eumenes! 

Earn.  Joy!*^is't  possible? 
Dost  thou  bring  news  of  victory? 

Art,  The  sun 
Is  set  in  blood,  and  from  the  western  skies 
Has  seen  three  thousand  slaughtered  Arabs  fall. 

Her.  Is  Phocyas  safe? 

Art  He  is,  and  crown'd  with  triumph. 

Her,  My  fears  indeed  were  just 

[^Aside.    Shout,  Flourish, 

Eum,  What  noise  is  that  ? 

Her,  The  people  worshipping  their  new  di- 
vinity : 
Shortly  they'll  build  him  temples. 

Eum,  Tell  us,  soldier. 
Since  thou  hast  shai'd  the  glory  of  this  action^ 
Tell  us  how  it  began. 

Art,  At  first  the  foe 
Seem'd   much  surpris'd;  but  taking  soon  the 

alarm, 
Gather'd  some  hasty  troops,    and  march'd  to 

meet'  us. 
The  captain  of  these  bands  look'd  )vild  and  fierce, 
His  head  unarm'd,  as  if  in  scorn  of  danger, 
And  naked  to  the  waist;  as  he  drew  near. 
He  rais'd  his  arm,  and  shook  a  pond'rous  lance: 
When  all  at  once,  as  at  a  signal  given. 
We  heard  the  tecbir,  so  these  Arabs  call 
Their  shouts  of  onset,  when  with  loud  appeal 
They  challenge  heaven,  as  if  demandinjg;  conquest. 
The  battle  join'd,  and  through  the  barbarous  host 
"Fight,  fight,  and  paradise,'*  was  all  the  cry. 
At  last  our  leaders  met;  and  gallant  Phocyas — 
But  what  are  words,  to  tell  the  mighty  wonders 
We  saw  him  then  perform? — Their  chief  un- 

hors'd. 
The  Saracens  soon  broke  their  ranks,  and  fled ; 


And  bad  not  a  thick  evening  fog  arose, 
llie  slaughter  had 
The  hero  comes! 


llie  slaughter  had  been  doub 


s  tog  ar 
Je.   But, 


behold. 


Enter  Phocyas,  Evmznes  meeting  him, 

Eum,  Joy  to  brave  Phocyas! 
Eumenes  gives  him  back  the  joy  he  sent. 
The  welcome  news  has  reach  d  this  place  be- 
fore thee. 


How  shall  thy  countrypay  the  debt  she  owes  thee  ? 

Pho,  By  taking  this  as  earnest  of  a  debt 
Which  I  owe  her,  and  fain  would  better  pay. 

Her,  In  spite  of  envy  I  must  praise  him  too. 

[Aside, 
Phocyas,  thou  hast  done  bravely,  and  His  fit 
Successful  virtue  take  a  time  to  rest. 
Fortune  is  fickle,  and  may  change:  besides, 
W^hat  shall  we  gain,  if  from  a  mighty  ocean 
Ek-  sluices  we  draw  ofT  some  little  streams? 
U  thousands  fall,  ten  thousands  more  remain. 
Nor  ought  we  hazard  worth  so  great  as  thine, 
Against  such  odds.  SulTice  what's  done  already: 
And  let  us  now,  in  hopes  of  better  days. 
Keep  wary  watch,  and  wait  th'  expected  succours. 

Pho,   What! — to  be  coop'd  whole  months 

within  our  walls? 
To  fust  at  home,  and  sicken  with  inaction? 
The  courage  of  our  men  wilt  droop  and  die. 
If  not  kept  up  by  daily  exercise. 
Again  the  beaten  foe  may  force  our  gates; 
And  victory,  if  slighted  tnus,  take  wing. 
And  fly  where  she  may  find  a  better  welcome. 

Eum,  Urge  him  fto  more:  — 
I'll  think  of  thy  late  warning; 
And  thou  shalt  see  I'll  yet  be  governor. 

[Aside  to  Her, 

Enter  a  Messenger,  tvith  a  Letter, 

Pho,  [Looking  on  iV]  'Tis  to  Eumenes. 

Eum.  Ha !  from  Eutyches. 
[Reads'\    The  emperor,   awakened  with  the 

danger 
That  threatens  his  dominions^  and  the  loss 
At  Aiznadin,  has  drained  his  garrisons 
To  raise  a  second  army.  In  a  fevp  hours 
We  will  be  gin  our  march  Sergius  brings  tfiis. 
And  will  inform  you  further, — 

Her.  Heaven,  I  thank  thee ! 
'Twas  eveij  beyond  my  hope^.  [Aside, 

Eum,  But  where  is  Sergius? 

Mes.  The  letter,  fastened  to  an  arrow's  head, 
Whas  shot  into  the  town* 

Eum,  I  fear  he^s  taken. — 
O  Phocyas,  Herbis,  Arlamon!  my  friends! 
You  all  are  sharers  in  this  news;  the  storm 
Is  blowing  oVr  that  hunff  like  night  upon   us, 
And  threalen'd  deadly  ruin.  —  Haste,  proclaim 
The  welcome  tidings  loud  thi^ugh  all  the  city. 
Let  sbarkling  lights  oe  seen  from  every  turret. 
To  tell  your  )oy,  and  spread  their  blaze  to  heaven. 
Prepare  for  feasts ;  danger  shall  wait  at  distance. 
Ana  fear  be  now  no  more.     The  jolly  soldier 
And  citizen  shall   meet  o'er  their  full  bowls. 
Forget  their  toils,  and  laugh  their  cares  avray. 
And  mirth  and  triumphs  close  this  happy  day. 
[Exeunt  Herbis  and  Artamon. 

Pho.   And   may   succeeding  days  prove  yet 

more  happy! 
^'Vell  dost  thou  bid  the  voice  of  triumph  sound 
Through  all  our  streets ;  our  city  calls  thee  father : 
And  say,  Eumenes,  dost  thou  not  perceive 
A  father's  transport  rise  within  thy  breast. 
Whilst  in  this  act  thou  art  the  hand  of  heaveo. 
To  deal  forth  blessings,  and  distribute  joy? 

Eum*   The    blessings   heaven    bestows    arc 

freely  sent. 
And  should  be  freely  shar'd^ 

Pho.  True — Generous  minds 
Redoubled  feel  the  pleasure  they  impart. 
For  me,  if  I've  deserv'd  by  arms  or  crounsels. 
By  hazards,  gladly  sought  and  greatly  prospered. 
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Wbate'er  Ftc  added  to  the  public  stock, 
Witb  }oj  I  see  it  in  Eamenes*  hands, 
And  'wuD  but  to  receive  my  share  from  thee. 
Eum.  I  cannot,  if  1  would,  withhold  thy  share. 
What  thou  hast  done  is  thine,  the  fame  thy  own : 
And  Tirtnous  actions  will  reward  themselves. 
I^ho.   Fame-^What  is  that,   if  courted  for 

herself? 
Less  than  a  vision;  a  mere  sound,  an  echo, 
Tliat  calls,  with  mimic  voice,   through  woods 

and  labyrinths, 
Her  cheated  lovers;  lost  and  heard  by  fits, 
But  never  ftx^d :  a  seeming  nymph,  yet  nothing. 
Virtue  indeed  is  a  substantial  good, 
A  real  beauty;  yet  with  weary  steps, 
Tbrough  rugged  ways,  by  long,  laborious  service, 
When  we  have  traced,  and  woo*d,  and   won 

the  dame, 
I^fay  w^e  not  then  expect  the  dower  she  brings  ? 
£ufn.  Well — ask  that  dowi^;  say,  can  Da- 
mascus pay  it? 
Her  ricrlies  shall  be  tax*d;   name  but  the  sum, 
Her   merchants  with  some   costly   gems  shall 

grace  thee; 
Nor  can  Heradius  fail  to  grant  thee  honours, 
ProportlonVl  to  thy  birth  and  thy  desert. 
rho*   And  can  Eumenes  think   I  would  be 

bribM 
By  Irasli,  by  sordid  gold,  to  venal  virtue? 
\Vliat !  serve  my  country  for  the  same  mean  hire. 
That  can  corrupt  each  villain  to  betray  her? 
Why  is  she  sav*d  from  these  Arabian  spoilers. 
If  to  be  stripped  by  her  own  sons? — Forgive  me 
If  the  tbou^nt  slows  on  my  cheeks!   I  know 
Tvras  mentioned  but  to  prote  how  much  I  scorn  it. 
Yes,  Eumenes, 

I  have  ambilion — yet  the  vast  reward 
Tbat  svrells  my  hopes,  and  equals  all  my  wishes, 
b  in  thy  gift  alone — It  is  Eudocia. 

Eutfi.  Eudocia  !  Phocyas.  I  am  yet  thy  friend. 
And  therefore  will  not  hold  thee  long  in  doubt. 
Thou  must  not  think  of  her. 

Pho.  Not  think  of  her! 
Impossible. — She*s  ever  present  to  me ! 
My  life,  my  soul!  She  animates  my  being. 
And  kindles  up  my  thoughts  to  worthy  actions. 
.\jid  vrhy,  Eumenes,  why  not  think  of  her? 
b  not  niy  rank — 

Earn*  Forbear — What  need  a  herald, 
To  Ul\  me  who  thou  art? — Yet  once  again  — 
Since  thou  wilt  force  me  to  a  repetition, 
1  say,  ibou  must  not  think  of  her. 
My  dioice  has  destined  her  to  Eutyches! 
Pho»  And  has  she   then   consented  to  that 

choice  ? 
Eum*   Has  she  consented? — What  is  her 

consent  ? 
b  she  not  mine? 

Pho.  She  is— and  in  that  title, 
£v*a  kings  vrilh  envy  may  behold  thy  wealth, 
And  think   their  kingdoms  poor!— ^ And  yet, 

Eumenes, 
Shall  tbe,  by  being  thine,  be  barrM  a  privilege 
Which  ev'n  the  meanest  of  her  sea  may  claim? 
Thou  wilt  not  force  her? 

Eum.  Who  has  told  thee  so? 
Fd  force  her  to  be  happy. 

Pho»  That  thou  canst  not 
>Vhat  happiness  subsists  in  loss  of  freedom? 
£um»  *&  well,  young  man — ^Why  then  I'll 

learn  from  thee 
To  be  a  Teiy  tame,  obedient  father. 


Thou  hast  already  taught  iHy  dhild  her  duty. 
I  find  the  source  of  all  her  disobedience, 
Her  bate  of  me,  her  scorn  of  Eutyches. 
Was  this  the  spring  of  thy  romantic  bravery, 
Thy  boastful  merit,  thy  officious  service? 
Pho,  It  was — with   pride  I  owtk  it — 'twas 

Eudocia^ 
I  haveserv'd  the"  in  serving  her;  thou  know'st  it. 
W^fay  wilt  thou  force  me  thus  to  be  a  braggart, 
And  tell  thee  that  which  thou  shouldst  tell  thyself? 
It  grates  my  soul — I  am  not  wont  to  talk  thus< 
But  I  recall  my  words — I  have  done  nothing, 
And  would  disclaim  all  merit,  but  my  love< 
Earn,  Oh,  no — say  on,  that  thou  hast  savM 

Damascus ; 
Is  it  not  so? — Look  o'er  her  battlements. 
See  if  the  flying  foe  have  lef^  their  camp !  ^ 
Why  are  our  gates   vet   clos'd,  if  thou  hast 

freed  us? 
Tis  true  thou'st  fought  a  skirmish — What  of 

that? 
Had  Eutyches  been  present-- 

Pho,  Eutyches! 
Why  wilt  thou  ure e  my  temper  with  that  trifler  ? 
Oh,  let  him  come!  that  in  yon  spacious  plain 
We  may  together  charge  the  thickest  ranks, 
Rush  on  to  battle,  wounds,  and  glorious  death, 
And  prove  who  'twas  that  best  deserv'd  Eudocia. 
Eum.  That  will  be  seen  ere  long* — But  since 

I  find 
Thop  arrogantly  wouldst  usurp  dominion, 
Believ^st  thyself  the  guardian  genius  here. 
And  that  our  fortunes  hang  upon  thy  sword; 
Be  that  first  try'd  —  for  know,  that  from  this 

moment. 
Thou  here  hast  no  command.    Farewell! — So 

stay. 
Or   hence   and   join   the  foe;  thou   hast  thy 

choice.  [Exii. 

Pho*  Spurn'd  and  degraded!  —  Proud,   un- 
grateful man! 
Am  I  a  bubble  then,  blown  up  by  thee. 
And  toss'd  into  the  air,  to  malce  thee  sport? 
Hence  to  the  foe !  ^is  well — Eudocia, 
Oh,  I  will  see  thee,  thou  wrong'd  excellence ! 
But  how  to  speak  thy  wrongs,  or  my  disgrace — 
Impossible!  Oh,  rather  let  me  waflE, 
Like   a  dumb  ghost,   and  burst  my  heart  in 

silence.  \E,xiL 

Scene  Ih-^The  Garden* 
Enter  Eudocia. 

Eud.  Why  must  we  meet  by  stealth,  like 

guilty  lovers? 
But  'twill  not  long  be  so.    What  joy  Hwill  be 
To  own  my  hero  in  his  ripen'd  honours. 
And  hear  applauding'  crowds  pronounce   me 

bless'd ! 
Sure  he'll  be  here.  See  the  fair  rising  moon, 
Ere  day's  retnaining  twilight  scarce  is  spent, 
Hangs  up  her  ready  lamp,  and  with  mild  lustre 
Drives  back  the  hov*ring  shade!   Come,   Pho^ 

eyas,  come; 
This  gentle  season  is  a  friend  to  love; 
And  now  methinks  I  could  with  equal  passion, 
Meet  thine,  and  tell  thee  all  my  secret  soul. 

Enter  Phoctas. 

He  hears  me*    Oh,  my  Phocyas!— What,  no 

answer ! 
Art  thou  not  he?  or  art  some  shadow? — Speak« 
Pho,  I  am  indeed  a  shadow— I  am  nothing, 
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Eud,  What  dost  thou  mean?    For  now  I 

know  thee,  Phocyas. 

Pho.  And  nerer  can  be  thine! 
It  will  have  Tent— Oh,  barbVous,  cnrsM-— but 

hold— 
I  had  forffot — It  was  £udocia*s  father! 
Oh,  could  I  too  forffet  how  he  has   usM  me ! 

JEud,  I  fear  to  ask  thee. 

Pho.  Dost  ihou  fear? — Alas, 
Then  thou  will  pity  me.  Oh,   genVous  maid! 
Thou  hast  charmM  down  the  rage  that  swelled 

my  heart, 
And  chokM  my  voice ;  now  I  can  speak  to  thee. 
And  yet  His  worse  than  d<;ath  what  I  have  suffered ; 
It  is  the  death  of  honour !— Yet  thafs  little; 
*Tis  more,  Eudocia,  *tis  the  loss  of  thee! 

Eud.  Hast  thou  not  conquered?    What  are 

all  these  shouts. 
This  voice  of  genVal  joy,  heard  far  around  ? 
What  are  these  fires,  that  cast  their  glimmering 

light 
Against  the  sky?  Are  not  all  these  thy  triumphs? 

Pho,   O  name  not  triumph!  Talk  no  more 

of  conquest ! 
It  is  indeed  a  night  of  f;en*rai  joy; 
But  not  to  me!    Eudoaa,  I  am  come 
To  take  a  last  farewell  of  thee  for  ever. 

Eud,  A  last  farewell! 

Pho,  Yes. — How  wilt  thou  hereafter 
Look  on  a  wretch  desjpisM,  reviPd,  cashiet'M, 
Stripped  of  command,  like  a  base,  beaten  coward  ? 
Thy  cruel  father — 1  have  told  too  much; 
I  should  not  but  for  this  have  felt  the  wounds 
I  got  in  fight  for  him — now,  now  they  bleed ! 
But  I  have  done — and  now  thou  hast  my  story. 
Is  there  a  creature  so  accursed  as  Phocyas? 

Eud,  Andean  it  be  ?  Is  this  then  thy  reward? 

0  Phocyas!  never  wouldst  thou  tell  me  yet 
That  thou  hadst  wounds;    now   I  must  feel 

them  too. 
For  is  it  not  for  me  thou  hast  borne  this? 
What  else  could  be  thy  crime?    W^ert  thou 

a  traitor, 
Hadst  thou  betray*d  us,  sold  us  to  the  foe — 

Pho,  W^ould  1  be  yet  a  traitor,  I  have  leave; 
Nay,  I  am  dar^d  to  it,  with  mocking  scorn. 
My  crime  indeed  was  asking   thee;   that  only 
Has  cancelPd  all,  if  I  had  any  merit! 
The  city  now  is  safe,  my  service  slighted, 
And  I  discarded  like  a  useless  thing; 
Nay,  bid  be  gone — and  if  I  like  that  better. 
Seek  out  new  friends,  and  join  yon  barbVous 

host! 
Eud,  Hold — let  me  think  awhile. 
♦  •  \fValks  aside. 

Though  my  heart  bleed, 

1  would  not  have  him  see  these  dropping  tears. 
And  wilt  thou  go  then,  Phocyas? 

Pho.  To  my  grave. 
Wliere  can  I  bury  else  this  foul  disgrace? 

Eud,  Art  thou  sure 
Thou  hast  been  us*d  thus  ?  art  thou  quite  undone  ? 

Pho,  Yes,  very  sure/ What  dost  thou  mean? 

Eud.  That  then  it  is  a   time  for  me — O, 

heav*n !  that  I 
Alone  am  grateful  to  this  wondrous  man! 
To  own  thee,  Phocyas,  thus ^[C7iV^5  her  Hand] 

nay,  glory  in  thee, 
And  show,  without  a  blush,  how  much  I  love. 
W^e  must  not  part! 

Pho,  Then  I  am  rich  again !    VEmbraces  her. 
O  no,  we  will  net  part!  Connrm  it,  heaven! 


Now  thou  shalt  see  how  I  will  bend  my  spirit, 
With  what  sod  patience  I  will  bear  my  wrongs, 
Till  I  have  wearyM  out  thy  father^s  scorn: 
Yet  I  have  worse  to  tell  thee — Eutyches — 

Eud,  Why  wilt  thou  name  him? 

Pho,  Now,  ev*n  now  he*s  coming! 
Just  hov*ring  o*er  tliee,  like  a  bird  of  prey : 
Thy  father  vows — for  I  must  tell  thee  all — 
Twas  this  that  wrung  my  heart,   and  rackVl 

my  brain, 
Ev*n  to  distraction !— vows  thee  to  his  bed; 
Nay,  threatened  force,  if  thou  refuse  obedience. 

Eud,  Force!  threaten*d  force! — my  iaUier — 

where  is  nature? 
Is  that  too  banished  from  his  heart?  —  O  then 
I  have  no  father — How  have  I  deserved  this? 

{^ff^eeps. 
No  home,  but  am  henceforth  an  outcast  orphan; 
For  I  will  wander  to  earth's  utmost  bounds, 
Ere  give  my  hand  to  that  detested  contract. 

0  save  me,  Phocyas!  thou  hast  sav*d  my  lather. 
Must  I  yet  call  nim  so,  this  cruel  father. 
How  wilt  thou  no^  deliver  poor  Eudocia? 

Pho,  See  how  weVe  joinM  in  exile!     How 

our  fate 
Conspires  to  warn  us  both  to  leave  this  city! 
Thou  know^st  the  emperor  is  now  at  Antio^; 

1  have  an  uncle  there,  who  when  the  Persian, 
As  now  the  Saracen,  had  nigh  oVrrun 

The  ravag*d  empire,  did  him  signal  service. 
And  nobly  was  rewarded.  There,  Eudocia, 
Thou  might'st  be  safe,  and  I  may  meet    with 

justice. 
Eud,    There — any  where,   so  we   may   fly 

this  place. 
See,  Phocyas,  what  thy  wrongs  and  mine  have 

wrought 
In  a  weak  woman*s  frame!  fori  have  courage 
To  share  thy  exile  now  through  evW  danger. 
Danger  is  only  here,  and  dwells  with  guilt. 
With  base  ingratitude,   and  hard  oppression. 
Pho,  Then  let  us  lose  no  time,  but  hence 

this  night. 
The  gates  I  can  command,  and  will  provide 
The  means  of  our  escape.  Some  five  hours  hence, 
^will  then  be  turned  of  midnight,  we  may  meet 
In  the  piasza  of  Honoria*s  convent. 

Eud,  I  know  it  well ;  the  place  is  most  secure. 
And  near  adjoining  to  this  garden  wall. 
There  thou  shalt  find  me. — Oh,  protect  us,  he  a  Vn  I 
Pho,    Fear   not;  thy  innocence  ^ill  be  our 

guard : 
Some  pitying  angel  will  attend  thy  steps. 
Guide  thee  unseen,  and  charm  the  sleeping  foe 
Till  thou  art  safe !  Oh,  I  have  sufiTerM  noUiinf  ) 
Thus  ffaining thee,  and  this  great  ^en^rous  proof. 
How  blessM  I  am  in  my  Eudocia^  loTe! 
My  only  joy,  farewell  I 

Eud.  Farewell,  my  Phocyas! 
I  have  no  friend  but  thee — yet  thee  FU  call 
Friend,  father,  lover,  guardian! — ^Tbou  art  all! 

lEar^Edjtt, 
ACT  III. 
Scene  I. — Calbd*$  Tenl, 

Enter  Caled  and  Aitendanis,    Seroius  HcUi 

by  Ttvo  Guards,  bound  tviih  Cords. 
,    Ser,  Oh,  mercy,  mercy! 
Caled,  Mercy !Nwhat*s  that? — Look  yonder 

on  the  field 
Of  our  late  fisht !  Go,  talk  of  mercy  there. 
Will  the  dead  hear  thy  voice  ? 
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Ser,  Oby  spare  me  yet. 
Caled.  Thou  wretch  I — Spare  tbee?  towbat? 

To  live  in  torture? 
Are  not  tby  limbs  all  bruisM,  tby  bones  disjointed, 
To  force  ibec  to  confess  ?  And  wouldst  thou  drag, 
Like  a  cnisbM  serpent,  a  vile,  mangled  being  ? 
My  eyes  abhor  a  coward — Hence,  and  die! 
Ser,  Oh!  I  have  told  thee  all— When  first 

pursuM, 
I  lixM  my  letters  on  an  arrow's  point. 
And  shot  them  oVr  the  walls. 

€]aied.  Hast  thou  told  all  ? 
Well,  then  thou  shalt  have  mercy  to  requite  thee  : 
Behold  ril  send  thee  forward  on   thy  errand. 
Strike  off  his  head ;  then  cast  it  o*er  the  gates ! 
Tbcre  let  thy  tongue  tell  o*er  its  tale  again! 
S^r*  Ob,  bloody  Saracens! 

\Kjcii  Sergius ,  dragged  away   b/ 
ihe  Guards, 

Enter  Abudah. 

€2aled.  Abudah,  welcome! 

^bu^  Oh,  Caled,  what  an  evening  was  the  last ! 

fJaied,    Name  it  no    more;    remembrance 

sickens  with  it, 
An^  therefore  sleep  is  banished  from  this  night ; 
Nor  shall  to-morrow*s  sun  open  his. eye 
Upon  our  shame,  ere  doubly  weVe  redeemed  it 
Have  all  the  captains  notice? 

Abu^  1  have  walk'd 
The  rounds  to>night,  ere  the  last  hour  of  pray  V, 
From  tent  to  tent,  and  warnM  them  to  be  ready. 
What  must  be  done? 

€2iMled,  Thou  know'st  th*  important  news 
Which  we  have  intercepted  by  this  slave. 
Of  a  new  army's  march.  The  time  now  calls, 
While  these  soft  Syrians  are  dissolved  in  riot, 
Foofd  with  success,  and  not  suspecting  danger, 
To  form  a  new  attack  ere  break  of  day ; 
So,  like  tlie  wounded  leopard,  shall  we  rush 
From  out  our  covers  on  these  drowsy  hunters. 
And  seise   them,    unpreparM    to    *scape    our 

vengeance. 

Abu.   Great  captain   of  the  armies  of   the 

faithful ! 
I  know  thy  miehly  and  unconquerM  spirit; 
Yelhcarme,  Caied,  bear  and  weigh  my  doubts, 
Our  ansry  prophet  frowns  upon  our  rices, 
And  Tiaits  us  in  blood.     Why  else  did  terror, 
Unknow^n  before,  seize  all  our  stoutest  bands? 
Tbe  angel  of  destruction  was  abroad ; 
Tbc  archers  of  the  tribe  of  Thoal  iled, 
^  lon^  renowned,  or  spent  their  shafts  in  vain; 
Tbe  feathered  flights  errd  through  the  boundless 

air. 
Or  tbe  death  turuM  on  him  that  drew  the  bow! 
What  <:an  this  bode  ? — Let  me  speak  plainer  yet ; 
b  it  to  propaffate  th*  unspotted  law 
>Ve  fight?   Tis  well;  it  is  a  noble  cause. 
But  much  I  fear  infection  is  among  us; 
A  boundless  lust  of  raninc  guides  our  troops. 
We  learn  tbe  Christian  ticcs  we  diastise, 
And,  tempted  with  the  pleasures  of  the  soil, 
More  than  with  distant  hopes  of  paradise, 
I  fear  may  soon — but  oh,  avert  it,  heav*n  ! 
Fall  ev'aa  prey  to  our  own  spoils  and  conquests. 
C^ImPno — thou  mistak'st;   thy  pious   zeal 

deceives  thee. 
Oar  prophet  only  chides  our  sluggard  valour. 
Thou  saw^st  bow  in  tbe  vale  of  llonan  once 
The  troops,  as  now  defeated,  fled  confused 
Et'n  to  tbe  gates  of  Mecca^s  holy  city? 


Till  Mahomet  himself  there  stoppM  their  en- 
trance, 

A  javelin  in  his  hand,  and  tumM  them  back 

Upon  the  foe ;  they  fought  again  and  conquer^. 

Behold  how  we  may  best  appease  his  wrath ! 

His  own  example  points  us  out  the  way. 
Abu.  Well->be  it  then  resolved.    Th'  indul- 
gent hour 

Of  better  fortune  is,  I  bopej  at  band. 

And  yet,  since  Phocyas  has  appeared  its  champion 

How  has  this  city  rais*d  its  drooping  head ! 

As  if  some  charm  prevailed  where  er  he  fought; 

Our  strength  seems  witherM,  and  our  feeble 

weapons 

Forgettheir  wonted  triumph — were  he  absent — 
Caled,  I  would  have  sought  him  out  in  the 

last  action, 

To  single  ^ght,  and  put  that  charm  to   proof, 

Had  not  a  foul  and  sudden  mist  arose 

Ere  I  arrived,  to  have  restored  the  combat. 

But  let  it  be — *tis  past.     We  yet  may  meet. 

And  *twill  be  known  whose  arm   is  then   the 

stronger. 

Enter  Daran. 

Daran,  Health  to  the  race  of  Ismael !  and  days 
More  prosperous    than  the  last — a  Christian 

captive 
Is  falPn  within  my  watch,  and  wails  his  doom. 
Caled,  Bring  forth  the  slave. — O  thou  keen 

vulture,  death! 
Do 'we  then  feed  thee  only  thus  by  morsels! 
Whole  armies  never  can  suffice  thy  anger. 

[Exit  Daran, 

Re-enter  Daran,  with  Pboctas. 

Wbence,  and  what  art  thou? — Of  Damascus? 

— Daran, 
Where  didst  thou  fmd  this  dumb  and  sullen 

thing,  » 

That  seems  to  lower  defiance  on  our   anger? 
Daran,  Marching  in  circuit,  with  the  horse 

thou  gav^st  me, 
T*observe  the  city  gates,  I  saw  from  far 
Two  persons  issue  forth;  the  one  advancM, 
And  ere  he  could  retreat,  my  horsemen  seizM  him; 
The  other  was  a  woman,  and  had  fled,  t 
Upon  a  signal  giv*n  at  our  approach. 
And  got  within  the  gates.  Wouldst  thou  know 

more. 
Himself,  if  he  will  speak,  can  best  inform  thee. 
Caled,  Have  I  not  seen  thy  face? 
Abu,  He  hears  thee  not; 
His  eyes  are  flx*d  on  earth ;  some  deep  distress 
Is  at  his  heart      This  is  no  common  captive. 

\Apart  to  Caled. 
Caled.  A  lion  in  the  toils!    vVe  soon  shall 

tame  him. 
Still  art  thou  dumb? — Nay,  His  in  vain  to  cast 
Thy  gloomy  looks  so  oft  around  this  place, 
Or  frown  upon  thy  bonds — thou  canst  not*scape. 
Pho.  Then  be  it  so — the  worst  is  past  already. 
And  life  is  now  not  worth  a  momeiit*s  pause. 
Do  you  not  know  me  yet  ?  Think  of  tbe  man 
You  have  most  cause  to  curse,  and  I  am  he. 
Caled,  Ha!  Phocvas? 

Abu   Phocyas! — Mahomet,   we  thank  thee! 
Now  dost  thou  smile  affain. 

Caled,  This  is  indeed  a  prize!  [Aside. 

Is  it  because  thou   know'st  what  slaughter^ 

heaps 
There  yet  unburjr'd  lie  without  the  camp. 
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Whose  ghosts  have  all  this  night,  passing  the 

Zorat, 
Caird  from  the  bridge  of  death  to  thee  to  follow, 
That  now  tfaou'ii  here  to  answer  to  their  cry  ? 
However  it  be,  thou  know^st  thy  welcome. 

Pho.  Yes, 
Thou  proud,  blood-thirsty  Arab! — Weill  know 
What  to  expect  from  thee:  I  know  ye  all. 
How  should  the  author  of  distress  and  ruin 
Be  movM  to  pity?  That*s  a  human  passion. 
No — ^in  your  hungry  eyes,  that  look   revenge, 
I  read  my  doom.       Vvhere   are  your  racks, 

your  tortures? 
I'm'  ready— lead  me  to  them;  I  can  bear 
The  worst  of  ills  from  you.  You're  not  my  friends, 
My  counlrj'men.-^Yet  were  you  men,  I  could 
Unfold  a  story — Rut  no  more — Eumenes, 
Thou  hast  tby  wish,  and  I  am  now — a  worm ! 

Abu,  Leader  of  armies,  hear  him !  for  my  mind 
Presages  good  accruing  to  our  cause 
By  this  event  {Apart  to  Caled, 

Ceded.  I  tell  thee  then  thou  wrongest  us, 
To  think  our  hearts  thus  steePd,  or  our  ears  deaf 
To  all  that  tbou  may'st  utter.  Speak,  disclose 
The  secret  woes  that  throb  within  thy  breast 
Now,  by  thesilenthours  of  night,  we'll  hear  thee, 
And  mute  attention  shall  await  thy  words, 

Pho*  This  is  not'then  the  palace  in  Damascus ! 
If  you  will  hear,  then  I  indeea  have  wrong'd  you. 
How  can  this  be? — When  he,  for  whom  I've 

fought, 
Fought  against  you,  has  yet  refus'd  to  hear  me ! 
You  seem  surpris'd. — It  was  ingratitude 
That  drove  me  out,  an  exile,  not  a  foe. 

Abu,  Is  it  possible? 
Are  these  thy  Christian  friends  ? 

Ceded,  'Tis  well — we  thank  them: 
They  help  us  to  subdue  themselves — ^But  who 
Was  the  companion  of  thy  flight?— 'A  woman, 
So  Daran  said — 

PhOf  'Tis  there  I  am  mofi  wretched — 
Oh,  I  am  torn  from  all  my  soul  held  dear, 
And  my  life's  blood  flows  out  upon  the  wound ! 
That   woman — 'twas  £br   her — How    shall  1 

speak  it? 
Eudocia,  oh,  farewell ! — I'll  tell  you  then. 
As  fast  as  these  heart-rending  sighs  will  let  me : 
I  lov'd  the  daughter  of  the  proud  Eumenes, 
And  long  in  secret  woo'd  her;  not  unwelcome 
To  her  my  visits;  but  I  fear'd  her  father; 
Who  oft  had  press'd  her  to  detested  nuptials, 
And  therefore  durst  not,  till  this  night  of  joy, 
Avow  to  him  my  courtship.  Now  I  thought  her 
Mine,  by  a  double  claim,  of  mutual  vows, 
And  service  yielded  at  his  greatest  need: 
When,  as  I  mov'd  my  suit,  with  sour  disdain. 
He  mock'd  my  service  and  forbade  my  love, 
Degraded  me  from  the  coihmand  I  bore, 
And  with  defiance  bade  me  seek  the  foe. 
How  has  his  curse  prevail'd ! — ^The  genVous  maid 
Was  won  by  my  distress  to  leave  the  city; 
And  cruel  fortune  made  mo  thus  your  prey. 

Ab^,  My  soul  is  mov'd — Thou  wert  a  man, 

Oh,  prophet! 
Forgive,  if  'tis  a  crime,  a  hnman  sorrow 
For  injur'd  worth,  though  in  an  enemy !  [Aside, 

Pho.  Now^^smce  you've  heard  my  stor}*, 

set  me  free, 
That  I  may  save  hpi*  yet,  dearer  than  life. 
From  a  tyrannic  father's  threaten'd  force; 
Gold,  gems,  and  purple  vests,  .shall  pay  my 

ransom ; 


Nor  shall  my  peaceful  sword  henceforth  be  drawn 

In  fight,  nor  oreakits  truce  with  you  for  ever. 

Caled,  No — there's  one  way,  a  better,    and 

but  one. 
To  save  thyself,  and  make  some  reparation 
For  all  the  numbers  thy  bold  hand  has   slain. 
Pfio,  O,  name  it  quickly,  and  my  soul  will 

bless  thee! 
Caled.  Embrace  our  faith,   and  shart   "with 

us  our  fortunes. 
Pho,  Then  I  am  lost  again! 
Caled,  What!  when  we  offer. 
Not  freedom  only,  but  to  raise  thee  high, 
To  greatness,  conquest,  glory,  heav'nly  bliss? 
Pho,  To  sink  me  down  to  infamy,  perdition. 
Here  and  hereaAer !  Make  my  name  a  curse 
To  present  times,  to  ev'ry  future  age 
A  proverb  and  a  scorn ! — take  back  thy  mercy, 
And  know  I  now  disdain  it 

Caled,  As  thou  wilt. 
The  time's  too  precious  to  be  wasted  longer 
In  words  with  thee.    Thou  know'sttfay  aoom 

— farewell. 
Abu.  Hear  me,  Caled :  grant  him  some  sbort 

space ; 
Perhaps  he  will  at  length  accept  thy   bounty. 
Try  him,  at  least.  [Apart  to  Caled, 

Caled,  Well — be  it  so  then.    Daran, 
Guard  well  thy  charge — ^I'bou  hast  an  hour 

to  live: 

If  thou  art  wise,  thou  may'st  prolong  that  term; 

If  not — why — Fare  thee  well,  and  think  of  death. 

[Exeunt  Caled  and  Abudah.    Daran 

(V€u'ts  at  a  distance. 

Pho.  **  Farewell,  and  think  of  death  J**  Was 

it  not  so? 
Do  murderers  then  preach  morality? — 
But  how  to  think  of  what  the  living  know  not^ 
And  the  dead  cannot,  or  else  may  not  tell ! — 
What  art  thou,  oh,  thou  great  mysterious  terror! 
The  way  to  thee  we  know!  disease,  famine. 
Sword,  fire,  and  all  thy  ever  open  gates, 
That  day  and  night  stand  ready  to  receive  us. 
But  what^s  beyond  them? — VVho  will  draw 

that  veil? 
Yet  death's  not  there  —  No,  'tis  a  point  of  time. 
The  verge  'twixt  mortal  and  immortal  beings. 
It  mocks  our  thoughts!  On  this  side  all  is  life; 
And  when  we  have   rcach'd  it,  in  that  very 

instant, 
'Tis  past  the  thinking  of!  Oh !  if  it  be 
The  pangs,  the  throes,  the  agonising  struggles 
When  soul  and  body  part,  sure  I  have  felt  it. 
And  there's  no  more  to  fear, 

Daran.  Suppose  I  now 
Dispatch  himr — Right — What  need  to   slay 

for  orders? 
I  wish  I  durst!— Yet  what  I  dare,  fli  do. 

[Aside. 
Your  jewels.  Christian — ^You'll  not  need   these 

trifles.  [Searcfies  him, 

Pho,  I  pray  thee,  slave,  stand  off— My  soufs 

too  busy 
To  lose  a  thought  on  thee. 

Re-enter  Avuoah, 

Abu.  What's  this?-.Forbear!  I 

Who  gave  thee  leave  to  use  this  violence? 

[Takes  Hie  Jev^els  from  Daran,  and 
lays  them  on  a  Table. 
Daran,  Deny'd  my  booty !  curses  on  hisliead ! 
Was  not  the  founoer  of  our  law  a  robber? 
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Whjf  ^was  for  tliat  I  left  mj  conntry's'gods, 
Menaph  and  Uixa.    Better  still  be  Pagan, 
Tban  starve  with  a  new  faitii.  [Aside. 

Abu,  What  dost  thou  mutter? 
Daran,  withdraspr,  and  better  learn  thj  duty. 

\Exii  Daran. 
Piiocyaj,  perhaps  thou  know'ft  me  not? 

Pno»  i  blow 
Thj  name,  Abudah,  and  thy  ofBce  here, 
Tbc  second  in  command.     What  more  thou  art, 
ladled  I  cannot  tell, 

Ahu.  True;  for  thou  yet 
Koow*st  not  I  am  thy  friend. 

PAo.  Is*t  possible?  — 
Hiou  speak*st  me  fair. 

Ahu.  What  dost  thou  think  of  life  ? 

Pho.  I  think  not  ofit ;  death  was  in  my  thoughts. 
On  hard  condition,  life  were  but  a  load, 
And  I  will  lay  it  down.  * 

Ahuu  Art  thou  resoh'd  ? 

Pho.  I  am,  unless  thou  bring^st  me  better  terms 
Than  those  I  hare  rejected, 

Ahu,  Think  again. 
Calcd  hyme  once  more  renews  that  offer. 

PAo.  Thou  say'st  thou  art  my  £riend:  why 
dost  thou  try 
To  shake  the  settled  temper  of  my  breast? 
My  sold  has  just  discharged  her  cumb*rous  train 
Of  hooes  ana  fears,  preparM  to  take  her  voyage 
To  oUier  scats,  "where  she  may  rest  in  peace ; 
And  now  thou  calPst  me  back,  to  beat  again 
The  painful  road  of  life — Tempt  me  no  more 
To  he  a  wretch,  for  I  despise  the  offer. 

Aba.  The  gen*ral  knows  thee  brave,  and  ^tis 
for  that 
He  seeks  alliance  with  thy  noble  virtues. 

Pho^  He  knows  me  brave! — Why  does  he 
then  thus  treat  me? 
No,  he  believes  I  am  %o  poor  of  soul. 


Where  is  the 
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secret 


The  little  space  of  life,  his  scorn  bequeathed  me. 
Was  lent  m  vain,  and  be  may  take  the  forfeiL 
Abu.  Why  wilt  thou  wed  tbyself  to  misery, 
When  our  faith  courts  thee  to  eternal  blessings  ? 
When  truth  itself  is,  liice  a  seraph,  come 
To  loose  thy  bands?— The  light  divine,  whose 

beams 
Picrc*d  through  the  gloom  of  Hera*s  sacred  cave, 
And  there  il(iimin*d  the  great  Mahomet, 
.\nkia*s  morninff  star,  now  shines  on  thee. 
Arise,  salute  with  joy  the  guest  from  heaven. 
Follow  her  steps,  and  be  no  more  a  captive. 
PAo.But  whither  must  1  follow  ? — Answer  that, 
h  she  a  ^uest  from  heavV  ?  What  marks  divine. 
What  signs,  what  wonders,  vouch  her  boast- 
ed mission? 
Ahu.    What  wonders? — Turn  thy  eye  to 
Mecca!  mark 
How  far  from  Caaba  first,  that  haIlow*d  temple, 
Her  glory  dawned! — then  look  how  swift  its 

course. 
As  when  the  sun-beams,  shooting  through  a 

ctoud, 
Drire  o*er  the  meadow's  face  the  flying  shades ! 
Hate  not  the  nations  bent  before  our  swords. 
Like  ripened  com  before  the  reaper's  steel? 
^Vhy  IS  all  this?  Why  does  success  still  wait 
Upon  our  laws,  if  not  to  show  that  heav'n 
Tint  sent  it  forth,  and  owns  it  still  by  conquest? 
P^..Dost  thou  ask  why  b  this? — Oh,  why 
indeed  ? 


man  can  read  beavVs 
counsels? 

Why  did  I  conquer  in  another  cause. 
Yet  now  am  here  ? 

Abu.  ril  tell  thee:  thy  good  angel 
Has  seixM  thy  hand  unseen,  and  snatched  thee  out 
From  swift  destruction:   know,  ere  day  shall 

dawn, 
Damascus  wiU  in  blood  lament  its  fall! 
We've  heard  what  army  is  designed  to  march 
Too  late  to  save  her.  Now,  e'en  now,  our  force 
Is  just  preparing  for  a  fresh  assault* 
Now  too  thou  migbt'st  revenge  thy  wrongs— 

so  Caled 
Gharg'd  me  to  say,  and  more — that  he  invites 

thee; 
Thou  know'st  the  terms  —  to  share  with  him 

the  conquest 
Pho.  Conquest!   Revenge! — Hold,  let  me 

think — Oh,  horror! 
Revenge!  Oh,  what  revenge?    Bleed   on,   ray 

wounds. 
For  thus  to  be  reveng'd^  were  it  not  worse 
Than  all  that  I  can  sutler  ?— But,  Eudocia — 
W^here  will  she   then? — Shield  her,  ye  pity- 
ing pow'rs, 
And  let  me  die  in  peace! 

Ahu,  Hear  me  once  more, 
'Tis  all  1  have  to  ofTer;  mark  me  now! 
Caled  has  sworn  Eudocia  shall  be  safe. 
Plio.  Ha!  safe — but  how?  A  wretched  cap- 
tive loo? 
Ahu.  He  swears  she  shall  be  free,  she  shall 

be  thine. 
Pho.  Then  I  am  lost  indeed. 
AJhu*   The   time   draws   near,    and   I  must 

quickly  leave  thee; 
But  first  reflect,  that  in  this  fatal  night 
Slaughter  and  rapine  may  be  loos'd   abroad; 


That,  barely  for  the  privilege  to  live.  And  while  they  roam  with  unextinguish'd  rage, 

/  would  be  boturht  his  slave.  But  go,  tell  hin^  Should  she  thou  lov'st— (well  may'st  thou  start) 


— be  made. 

Perhaps  unknown,  some  barb'rous  soIdier^s  prey ; 
Should  she  then  fall  a  sacrifice  to  lust, 
Or  brutal  fury  — 

Pho.  Oh!  this  pulls  my  heart-strincs!  \FalU. 

Earth  open — save  me,  save  me  from  that  thought 

Ahu.    Nay,  do    not  plunge  thyself  in  black 

'  despair ; 

Look  1^,  poor  wretch,  thou  art  not  shipwreck'd 

yet; 
Behold  an  anchor;  am  not  I  thy  friend? 
Pho.  \RUes\  Ha !  Who,    what  art  thou ? 

f 'Raves. 
_._j friends 

honest? 
What's  to  be  done  ? — Hush,  hark !  what  voice 

is  that? 
Ahu.   There  is  no  voice;  'tis  yet  the  dead 

of  night; 
Theguards  without  keep  silent  watch  around  us. 
jPao.  Again  it  calls<^'tis  she— 0,lead  me  to  her ! 
Ahu.  Thy  passion  mocks  thee  with  imagin'd 

sounds. 
Plto.   Sure  'twas  Eudocia's  voice  cry'd  oul^ 

Forbear ! 
What  shall  I  do  ?— Oh,  heav'n ! 
Ahu.  Heav'n  shows  thee  what. 
Nay,  now  it  is  too  late;  see  Caled  comes, 
With  anger  on  his  brow.    Quickly  withdraw 
To  the  next  tent,  and  there  — 
Pho.  \Bisei\  What  do  I  see? 
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Damascus!  conquest!  ruin!  rapes  and  murder ! 
Villains!  —  Is  there  no  more? — Oh,  save  her, 

save  her! 
[Exeuni  Phocjras  and  Abudafi, 

Re-enter  Calbd  and  Daran. 

Daran^  Behold,  on  thy  approach,  they  shift 

their  ground. 
Caled,   *Tis  as  thou  say^st;    he   tiifles   with 

my  mercy. 
Darans  Speak,  shall  I  fetch  his  head? 
Caied,  No,  slay  you  here,  ' 
I  cannot  spare  thee  yet.    Raphan,  go  thou. 

\To  an  Officer^ 
But  hold — Pve  thought  again^he  shall  not  die. 
Go,  tell  him  he  shall  live  till  he  has  seen 
Damascus  sink  in  flames,  till  he  behold 
That  slave,  that  woman  idol  he  adores, 
Or  giv*n  a  prize  to  some  brave  Mussulman, 
Or  slain  before  his  face ;  then  if  he  sue 
For  death,  as  for  a  boon,  perhaps  we*Il  grant  it 

yExit  Raphan. 
Daran,  The  captains  wait  thy  orders. 
Cftied.  Are  the  troops 
Ready  to  march? 
Daran.  They  are. 
Caled,  Mourn,  thou  haughty  city! 
The  how  is  bent,  nor  canst  thou  scape  thy  doom. 
Who  turns  his  back  henceforth,  our  prophet 

curse  him! 
Daran,    But  who    commands    the  trusty 

bands  of  Mecca? 
Thou  know'st  their  leader  fell  in  the  last  fight. 
^aled.  *Tis  true ;  thou,  Daran,  well  deserv^st 

that  charge; 
Fve  markM  what  a  keen  hatred,  like  my  own, 
l>wells  in  thy  breast  against  these  Christian  dogs. 
Daran,  Thou  dost  me  right 
Caled.  And  therefore  HI  reward  it. 
Be  that  command  now  thine.  And  here,  this  sabre, 
BlessM  in  the  field  by  Mahomet  himself. 
At  Caabar*sjprosp*rous  fight,  shall  aid  thy  arm. 
Daran.  Inanks,  my  good  chief;  with  this  FU 

better  thank  thee. 

\Take$  the  Scimitar. 
Caled.  Myself  will  lead  the  troops  of  the 

black  standard. 
And  at  the  eastern  gate  begin  the  storm. 
Daran,  But  why  do  we  not  move?   *twill 

soon  be  day. 
Methinks  Fm  cold,    and    would  grow  warm 

with  action. 
Caled.  Then  haste  and  tell  Abudah  -  O,  thouM 

welcome ! 

Re-enter  Abudah. 

Thy    charge  awaits  thee.    Where*s  the  stub- 
born captive?  • 

Abu,  Indeed  he^s  brave.  I  left  him  for  a  moment 
In  the  next  tent    He^s  scarcely  yet  himself. 

Caled.  But  is  he  ours? 

Abu.  The  threats  of  death  are  nothing; 
Though  thy  last  message  shook  bis  soul,  as  winds 
On  the  bleak  hills  bend  down  some  lofty  pine; 
Yet  still  he  held  his  root,  till  I  found  means, 
V    Abating  somewhat  of  thy  first  demand. 
If  not  to  make  him  wholly  ours,  at  least 
To  gain  sufficient  to  our  end. 

Caled.  Say  how? 

Abu.  Oft  be  incIinM,  oft  started  back;  at  last, 
When  just  consenting,  for  awhile  he  paused. 
Stood  fix*d  in  thought,  and  lift  his  eyes  to  neavcn ; 


Then,  as  vrith  fresh  recoverM  force,  crr^d  out, 
"  Renounce  my  faith !  Never.* — I  answer  d, "  No, 
That  now  he  should  not  do  it.*^ 

Caled.  How? 

Abu.  Yet  hear; 
For  since  I  saw  him  now  so  lost  in  passion, 
That  must  be  left  to  his  more  temperate  tboufbts. 
Mean  time  I  urg*d,conjurM,at  last  constrainM  him. 
By  all  he  held  most  dear,  nay,  by  the  voice 
Of  Providence,  that  calPd  him  now  to  save. 
With  her  beloved,  perhaps  the  lives  of  thousands, 
No  longer  to  resist  his  better  fate, 
But  join  his  arms  in  present  action  with  us, 
And  swear  he  would  be  faithful. 

Caled.  What,  no  more? 
Then  he^s  a  Christian  still! 

Abu.  Have  patience  yet; 
For  if  by  him  we  can  surprise  tbe  city — 

Cided.  Say^st  thou? 

Abu.  Hear  what*s  agreed ;  but  on  the  terms 
That  ev^ry  unresisting  life  be  sparM. 
I  shall  command  some  chosen,  faithful  bands; 
Phocyas  will  guide  us  to  the  gate,  from  whence 
He  late  escapM;  nor  do  we  doubt  but  there 
With  ease  to  ffain  admittance. 

Caled.  This  is  something. 
And  yet  I  Ao  not  like  this  half  ally. 
Is  he  not  still  a  Christian? — But  no  matter — 
Mean  time  I  will  attack  the  eastern  gate: 
Who  first  succeeds  gives  entrance  to  the  rest. 
Hear  all! — Prepare  ye  now  for  boldest  deeds. 
And  know,  the  prophet  will  reward  your  valour. 
Think  that  we  all  to  certain  triumph  move; 
Who  falls  in  fight  yet  meets  the  prize  above. 
There,  in  the  gardens  of  eternal  spring, 
While  birds  of  Paradise  around  you  sing. 
Each,  with  his  blooming  beauty  by  his  side. 
Shall  drink  rich  wines,  tnat  in  full  rivers  glide ; 
Breathe  fragrant  gales  o*er  fields  of  spice  that 

blow. 
And  gather  fruits  immortal  as  they  grow; 
Ecstatic  bliss  shall  your  whole  powVs  employ. 
And  ev'ry  sense  be  lost  in  ev*ry  joy.  \ Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I, — A  great  Square  in  the  Citjr   be- 
fore the  Governor's  Palace, 

Enter  Abudah,  Stwacen  Captains  and  Sol- 
diers; ftPiVA  EuMENBS,  Herbis,  and  Other 
Christians,  unarmed. 

Eum.  It  must  be  so-> farewell,  devoted  walls ! 
To  be  surprised  thus! — Hell,  and  all  ye  fiends. 
How  did  ye  watch  this  minute  for  destruction ! 

Her.  We've  been  betrayed  by  riot  and  debauch. 
Curse  on  the  traitor  guard. 

Eum.  The  guard  above. 
Did  that  sleep  too? 

Abu,  Christians,  complain  no  more, 
Wiiat  you  have  askM  is  granted.  Are  ye  men. 
And  dare  ye  question  thus,  with  bold  impatience. 
Eternal  justice  ? — Know,  the  doom  from  heaven 
Falls  on  your  towers,  resistless  as  the  bolt 
That  fires  the  cedars   on  your  mountain  tops. 
Be  meek,  and  learn  with  humble  awe  to  bear 
The  mitigated  ruin.    Worse  had  followed, 
Had  ye  opposM  our  numbers.  Now  you're  safe ; 
Quarter  and  liberty  are  giv'n  to  aU; 
And  little  do  ye  think  how  much  ye  owe 
To  one  brave  enemy,  whom  yet  ye  know  not . 
Enter  Artamon,  hastiljr. 

Art.  All's  lost!— Ha!— Who  are  these? 
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Eum,  All's  lost  indeed. 
Yield  up  tbj  sword,  if  tbou  wouldst  share  our 

safely. 
Tbou  coin*st  too  late  to  Jbring  us  news. 

Art,  Oh!— no.   ' 
The  news  I  bring  is  from  the  eastern  guard. 
Caled  has  forcM  the  gate,  and — ^but  he*s  here. 
[A  Crj  without,  Flj,  flj,  thej  follow^ 
Quarter,  mere/,  quarter! 
Caied,  \JVithout'\  No  quarter!   Kill,  I  say. 
Are  they  not  Christians! 
More  blood!  our  prophet  asks  it. 

Enter  Caled  cmd  Daean. 

Uliat,  Abudah! 

Well  met! — But  wherefore  are  the  looks  of 

peace  ? 
Why  sleeps  thy  sword? 

Abu,  Caled,  our  task  is  over. 
Brhold  the  chiefs !  they  have  resigned  the  palace. 

Caled,  And  sworn  t*obey  our  law? 

Abu.  No. 

Caled,  Then  fall  on. 

Abu,  Hold  yet,  and  hear  me-i-Heaven  by  me 
has  sparM 
The  sword  its  cruel  task*    On  easy  terms 
WVve  gain*d  a  bloodless  conquest 

Caled,  I  renounce  it. 
Curse  on  those  terms!  The  city's  mine  by  storm. 
FaU  on,  I  say. 

Abu.  Nay,  then  I  swear  ye  shall  not. 

Caled.  Ha!— Who  am  I? 

Abu,  The  general — and  I  know 
What  reverence  is  your  due. 

[Caled  gives  Signs  to  his  Men  to  fall  on. 
Nay,  he  who  stirs, 
Tirst  makes  his  way  through  me.   My  honour's 

pledg'd; 
Rob  me  of  that  who  dares.  [The/ stop}  I  know 

thee,  Caled, 
Chief  in  comnnand;    bold,  valiant,  wise,  and 

faithful; 
Bat  yet  remember  I'm  a  Mussulman; 
Nay  more,  thou  know*st,   companion   of  the 

prophet; 
Aod  what  we  vow  is  sacred. 

Caled,  Thou*rt  a  Christian, 
1  swear  thou  art,    and  bast  betray'd  the  faith. 
Corse  on  tby  new  allies! 

Abu.  No  more — this  strife 
But  ill  beseems  the  servants  of  the  cah'ph, 
And    casts    reproach  —  Christians,    withdraw 

awhile : 
1  pledge  my  life  to  answer  the  conditions — 

[£xeunt  Eumenes,  Herbis,  etc 
Wliy,  Caled,  do  we  thus  expose  ourselves 
A  scorn  to  nations  that  despise  our  law? 
Thou  call'st  me  Christian — What!  Is  it  because 
1  prize  my  plighted  faith,  that  I'm  a  Christian  ? 
Come,  *lis  not  well,  and  if — 

Caled,  What  terms  are  yielded  ? 

Abu,  Leave  to  depart  to  all  that  will;  an  oath 
First  given  no  more  to  aid  the  war  against  us, 
An  unmolested  march.  Each  citizen 
To  take  his  goods,  not  more  than  a  mule's  burden ; 
The  diiefs  six  mules,  and  ten  the  governor; 
Besides  some  few  slight  arms  for  their  defence 
Against  the  mountain  robbers. 

Caled,  Now,  by  Mahomet, 
Thou  hast  equipp'd  an  army! 

Ahu,  Canst  tLou  doubt 
The  greatest  part  by  far  will  choose  to  stay. 


Receive  our  law,  or  pay  th'accuslomed  tribute? 
AVfaat  fear  we  then  irom  a  few  wretched  bands 
Of  scatter'd  fugitives? — Besides,  thou  know'st 
What  towns  of  strength  remain  yet  unsubdu'd. 
Let  us  appear  this  once  like  generous  victors, 
So  future  conquests  shall  repay  tlifs  bounty, 
And  willing  provinces  ev'n  court  subjection. 
Caled.    VVell — be  it  on  thy  head,  if  worse 

befall! 
This  once  I  yield — but  see  it  thus  proclaim'd 
Through  all  Damascus,   that  who  will  depart. 
Must  leave -the  place  this  instant — Pass,  move 

\Kxit, 


on. 


Scene  BL — The  Outside  of  a  Nunner/. 

Enter  Eudocia. 
Eud,  Darkness  is  fled;  and  yet  the  morning 

light 
Gives  me  more  fears  than  did  night's  deadly 

gloom. 
Within,  without,  all,  all  are  foes~Oh,  Phocyas. 
Thou  art  perhaps  at  rest!  would  I  were  too! 

{After  a  Pause, 
This  place  has  holy  charms!  rapine  and  murder 
Dare  not  approach  it,  but  are  aw'd  to  distance. 
fve  heard  mat  even  these  infidels  have^spar'd 
Walls  sacred  to  devotion  —  World,  farewell] 
Here  will  I  hide  me,  till  the  friendly  grave 
Opens  its  arms,  and  shelters  me  for  ever!  [Exit, 

Enter  Phoctas. 

Pho»  Did  not  I  hear  the  murmurs  of  a  voice 
This  way  ? — ^A  woman's  too ! — and  seem'd  com- 

plaini;ig ! 
Hark !— No— O  torture !  VVhither  shall  I  turn  me? 
'Twas  here  last  night  we  met  Dear,  dear  Eudocia? 
Might  I  once  more —  [Going  out,  fie  meets  her, 

Eud.  Who  calls  the  lost  Eudocia? 
Sure  'tis  a  friendly  voice! 

Pho.  'TIS  she — O  rapture! 

Eud.  Is*t  possible-^my.  Phocyas!' 

Pho.  My  Eudocia!^ 
Do  I  yet  call  thee  mine? 

Eud,  Do  I  yet  see  thee? 
Yet  hear  thee  speak  ?  O  how  hasl  thou  escap'd 
From  barbarous  swords,   and  men  that  know 

not  mercy? 

Pho.  I've  borne  a  thousand  deaths  since  our 

last  parting. 
But  wherefore  do  I  talk  of  death  ? — for  now, 
Methinks  I'm  rais'd  to  life  immortal. 
And  feel  I'm  blest  beyond  the  power  of  change; 
For  thee  have  triumph'd  o'er  the  fiercest  foes, 
And  tum'd  them  friends. 

Eud.  Amazement!  Friends  f 
O  all  ye  guardian  powers! — Say  on — O  lead  me, 
Ijead  me  through  this  dark  maze  of  providence, 
Which  thou  hast  trod,  that  I  may  trace  thy  steps 
With  silent  awe,  and  worship  as  I  pass. 

Pho.  Inquire  no  more — thou  shalt  know  all 

hereafter — 
Let  me  conduct  thee  hence. 

Eud,  O  whilhcr  next? 
To  what  far  distant  home? — But  'tis  enough 
That,  favour'd  thus  of  heaven,  thou  art  my  guide. 
And  as  we  journey  on  the  painful  way. 
Say,  wilt  thou  then  beguile  the  passing  hours, 
And  open  all  the  wonders  of  the  story? 
VN^hcre  is  my  father? 

Pho.  Thou  heavenly  maid! 
Know,  Tve  once  more,  wrong'd  as  I  am,even  sav*d 
Thy  father's  threaten'd  life:  nay, sav'd Damascus 
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From  blood  and  slaughter,  and  from  total  ruin. 

0  didst  thou  know  to  what  deadly  sulh 
Of  horror  and  despair  I  have  been  ariyen 
This  night,  ere  ray  perpleiM,  bfcwilder'd  soul 
Could  find  its  way! — thou  jtaidst  that  thou  wouldst 

chide  ? 

1  fear  thou  wilt:  indeed  I  have  done  that, 

I  could  have  wishM  t^avoid — but  for  a  cause 
So  lovely,  so  belov'd — • 

Eud.  vVhat  dost  thou  mean? 
ni  not  indulge  a  thought  that  thou  couldst  d6 
One  act  unworthy  of  thyself,  thy  honour, 
And  that  firm  zeal  against  these  loes  of  heaven : 
Tbou  couldst  notsave  thy  life  by  means  inglorious. 

Pho,   Alas  tbou  know*st  me  not — I  m  man, 

frail  man, 
'J^o  error  bom ;  and  who,  that^s  man,  is  perfect  ? 
To  save  my  life!   O  no,  well  was  it  riskM 
Fot  thee !  had  it  been  lost,  *twere  not  too  much, 
And  thou  art]safe:—0  what  wouldst  thou  havesaid, 
If  I  had  risk*d  my  soul  to  save  Eudocia? 

JEudk  Ha,speak — Oh  no,be  dumb — it  cannot  be ! 
And  yet  thy  looks  are  changM,  thy  lips  grow  pale. 
Why  dost  thou  shake? — Alas!   I  tremble  too! 
Thou  couldst  not,  hast  not  sworn  to  Mahomet? 

Pfio^    No — I  should  first  have   dyM — nay, 

given  up  thee. 

Eud,  O  Phocyas !  was  it  well  to  try  me  thus? 
And  yet  anotber  deadly  fear  succeeds! 
How  came  these  wretcbes  hither?  Who  reviv'd 
Their  fainting  arms  to  unexpected  triumph? 
For  while  thou  fou^hfst,   and  fought^st  the 

Christian  cause. 
These  battered  walls  were  rocks  impregnable, 
Tbeir  towers  of  adamant.    But,  oh,  I  fear 
Some  act  of  thine — 

Pho,  No  more— ril  tell  the  all; 
I  found  the  wakeful  foe  in  midnight  council. 
Resolved  ere  day  to  make  a  fresh  attack, 
Keen  for  revenge,  and  hungry  after  slaughter — 
Could  my  racked  soul  bear  that,  and  think  of  thee  ? 
Nay,  think  of  thee  exposM   a  'helpless  prey 
To  some  fierce  ruffian*s  violating  arms? 
O,  had  the  world  been  mine,  in  that  extreme 
I  should  have  given  whole  provinces  away; 
Nay,  all — and  thought  it  little  for  my  ransom  ! 

Eud.   For  this  then— Oh,  thou  bast  betrayM 

the  city! 
Distrustful  of  the  righteous  powers  above. 
That  still  protect  the  chaste  and  innocent! 
And  to  avert  a  feigned,  uncertain  danger. 
Thou  hast  brought  certain  ruin  on  thy  country! 

Pho,  No,  the  sword. 
Which  threatenM  to  have  filPd  tbe  streets  with 

blood, 
I  sbeatb*d  in  peace ;  thy  father,  tbou,  and  all 
Tbe  citizens  are  safe,  uncaptivM,  free. 

Eud.  Safe!  free!  O  no — life, freedom,  every 

good. 
Turns  to  a  curse,  if  sought  by  wicked  means ! 
Yet  sure  it  cannot  be!  are  these  the  terms 
On  which  we  mett? — No,  we  can  never  meet 
On  terms  like  these;  the  hand  of  death  itself 
Could  not  have  torn  us  from  each  other's  arms. 
Like  this  dire  act! 
But,  alas! 

*Tis  thou  hast  blasted  all  my  joys  for  ever. 
And  cut  down  hope,  like  a  poor,short-liTM  flower. 
Never  to  grow  again ! 

Pho,  Cruel  Eudocia! 
If  in  my  heart's  dear  anguish  IVe  been  forced 
Awhile  from  what  I  was — dost  tbou  reject  me? 


Think  of  the  cause— 

Eud,  The  cause!  there  is  no  cause^^ 
Not  universal  nature  could  afford 
A  cause  for  this.  What  where  dominion,  pomp, 
The  wealth  of  nations,  nay  of  all  tbe  world, 
If  weigb*d  with  faith  unspotted,  heavenly  truth, 
Thoughts  free  from  ffuilt,  the  empire  of  the  mind. 
And  all  tbe  triumph  of  a  godlike  breast, 
Firm  and  unmov'd  in  tbe  great  cause  of  \irtue? 

Pho,  No  more — Thou  waken'st  in  my  tor- 
tured heart 
Tbe  cruel,  conscious  worm,that  stings  to  madness! 
Oh,  Fm  undone!  I  know  it,  ana  can  bear 
To  be  undone  for  thee,  but  not  to  lose  thee. 

Ei4id.  Poor  wretch! — 1  pity  thee! -^ but  art 

thou  Phocyas, 
The  man  I  Iov*d  ? — I  could  have  dy'd  with  thee 
Ere  thou  didst  this:  then^re  had  gone  together, 
A  glorious  pair,  and  soar*d  above  the  stars: 
But  never^  never      ^ 

Will  I  be  made  the  curs'd  reward  of  treason, 
To  seal  thy  doom,  to  bind  a  hellish  league. 
And  to  ensure  thy  everlasting  woe. 

Pho,  What  league? — ^*tis  ended — I  renounce 

it— thus—  [Knccis, 

I  bend  to  heaven  and  thee — O  thou  divine, 
Thou  matchless  image  of  all  perfect  goodness  I 
Do  thou  but  pity  yet  the  wretched  Phocyas, 
Heaven  will  relent,  and  all  may  yet  be  weli 

Eud,  No — we^must  part. 
Then  do  not  think 

Thy  loss  in  me  is  worth  one  drooping  te^r: 
But  if  thou  wouldst  be  reconciPd  to  heaven. 
First  sacrifice  to  heaven  that  fatal  passion 
Which  caus*d  thy  fall ;  forget  the  lost  Eudocia. 
Canst  thou  forgpt  her? — Oh!  the  killing  torture, 
To  think  Hwas  love^  excess  of  love,  divorcM  us ! 
Farewell  for — still  I  cannot  speak  that  word. 
These  tears  speak  for  me— O  farewell —    [£x//. 

Pho.  ^Havinff"]  For  e^erl 
Return,  return  and  speak  it;  say,  for  erer! 
She^s  gone — and  now  she  joins  the  fugitives. 
O  hear,  all  gracious  heaven !  wilt  thou  at  once 
Forgive:  and/  oh,  inspire  me  to  some  act 
This  day,  that  may  in  part  redeem  what's  past ! 
Prosper  this  day,  or  let  it  be  my  last.       lE,t:ii, 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — An  open  Place  in  ihe  Ciij* 

Enter  Calbo  and  Daram  ,  meeting. 

Caled,  Soldier,  what  news?   thou  look^sl  as 

thou  ^ert  angry. 

Daran,  And,  durst  I  say  it  so,  my  chief,  lam; 
I've  spoke — If  it  offends,  my  heaa  is  thine ; 
Take  it,  and  I  am  silent, 

Caled.  No,  say  on. 
I  know  thee  honest,  and  perhaps  I     ues^ 
What  knits  thy  brows  in  frowns —        \ 

Daran,  Is  this,  my  leader, 
A  conquer'd  city  ? — V  iew  yon  vale  of  palms  : 
Behold  the  vanquish'd  Christian  triumph  still. 
Rich  in  his  flight,  and  mocks  thy  barren  war« 

Caled*  The  vale  of  palms? 

Daran*  Beyond  those  hills,  tbe  place 
Whei      '  — .     .       - 

To 

Just^ 

My  eyts  for  what  they've  seen< 

Caled,  What  hast  thou  seen? 

Daran,  Why,  all  Damascus  :-*-All  its  souls, 

its  life, 
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Its  heart  bloody  aK  its  treasure^  pHes  of  plate, 
Crosses  enriched  with  rems,  arras  and  siJks, 
And  Tests  of  Kold.  unfolded  to  the  sun, 
That  riTal  all  his  lustre  I 

Co/m/.  How? 

Daran.  *Tis  true. 
The  bees  are  wisely  bearin|^  off  their   honey, 
And  s<M>o  the  empty  hive  will  be  our  own. 

CaUd,  So  forward  too!  curse  on  this  fool- 
ish treaty! 

I}aran.   Forward —  it  looks  as  if  they  had 

been  forewarned. 
By  Maboniet,  the  land  wears  not  the  face 
Of  war,  but  trade!  and  thou  wouldst  swear  its 

merchants 
Were  sending  forth  their  loaded  caravans 
To  all  the  neighboring  countries^ 

Caied.  Dogs!  infidels!  *tis  more  than   was 

allowM ! 

l}aran*  And  shall  we  not  pursue  them — 

Robbers!  thieres! 
That  steal  away  themselves,  and  all  thejVe  wonh, 
And  wrong  the  valiant  soldier  of  his  due  ? 

Caied.  The  caliph  shall  know  this— he  shall, 

Abudah, 
This  is  thy  coward  bar^ain'-^I  renounce  it  [Aside, 
Daran,  well  stop  their  march,  and  search. 

Ihtran  And  strip — 

Caied.  And  kill. 

Daran.  ThaOs  well.    And  yet  I  fear 
Abndafa's  Christian  friend. 

Caied  If  possible, 
He  should  not  know  of  this.  No,  nor  Abudah: 
By  the  seven  heavens,  his  souPs  a  Christian  too  ! 
And  ^b  by  kindred  instinct  he  thus  saves 
Their  cursed  lives,  and  taints  our  cause  with 

'   mercy. 

Ifaran.  I  knew  my  general  would  npt  suffer 

this, 
Therelbre  Fve  troops  preparM  without  the  gtite ; 
Just  mounted  for  pursuit.    Our  Arab  horse 
Will  in  few  minutes  reach  the  place ;  yet  still 
I  most  repeat  my  doubts — that  aevil^  Phocyas, 
Will  know  it  soon — I  met  him  near  the  gate: 
Mt  nature  sickens  at  him,  and  forebodes 
I  Know  not  what  of  ill. 

Caied.  No  more;  away 
With  thy   cold   fears — well  march  this  very 

instant, 
And  quickly  make  this  thriftless  conquest  good : 
The  sword  too  has  been  wrongM,   and  tnirsts 

for  blood.  [JE.Keuni. 

ScMX%l\.^A  Vtdlefftdl  of  Tenis;  Baggage 
and  Harness  Ijmg  up  and  dotvn  amongst 
&ierm.  The  Prospect  terminating  with  Paim 
Trees  and  Hills  at  a  Distance. 

£ulrrEir  MBNKS,  «fiih  Officers  and  Attendants. 

Sitfn.  [Entering']  Sleep  on — and  angels  be 

thy  guard! — sod  slumber 
Has  gently  stole  her  from  her  griefs  awhile ; 
Let  none  approach  the  tent — Are  out -guards 

placM 
On  yonder  hills  ?      '  [To  an  Officer, 

Offi.  They  are. 

Eunu  [Striking  his^Breasi]  Damascus,  O — 
Still  art  thou  here! — Let  me  entreat  you,  friends. 
To  keep  strict  order;  I  have  no  command. 
And  can  l^ut  now  advise  you. 

Offi.  You  are  still 
Oar  head  and  leader. 
We're  all  prepared  to  foUow  you. 


Sum.  I  thank  you. 
The  sun  will  soon  go  down  upon  our  sorrovfs^ 
And,  till  to-morrovPs  dawn ,  this  is  our  home  : 
Meanwhile,  each,  as  he  can,  forget  his  loss, 
And  bear  the  present  lot 

6  Offi.  Sir,  I  have  marked 
The  camp*s  extent:  ^is  stretchM  quite  through 

the  valley. 
I  think  that  more  than  half  the  dty^s  here. 

Eum.  The  prospect  eives  me  much  relief.  Vm 

pleas  d. 
My  honest  countrymen,  l'  observe  your  numbers : 
And  yet  it  fills  my  eyes  with  t^ars— Tis  said, 
The  mighty  Persian  wept,  when  he  snrvey*d 
His  numerous,  army,  but  to  think  them 'mortal; 
Yet  he  then  fIourish*d  in  prosperity. 
Alas!  what's  that? — Prosperity !-r-a  harlot. 
That  smiles  but  to  betray! 
Hear  me,  all  gracious  heaven, 
Let  me  wear  out  my  small  remains  of  life, 
Obscure,  conTlent  with  humble  poverty. 
Or,  in  affliction's  hard  but  wholesome  school. 
If  it  must  be— rU  learn  to  know  ^lyself. 
And  that's  more  worth  than  empire.    But,  O 

heaven. 
Curse  me  no  more  with  proud  prosperity! 
It  has  undone  me!— 

Enter  Hbuiis. 
flerbis!  where,  my  friend. 
Hast  thou  been  this  long  hour? 

Her.  On  yonder  summit, 
To  take  a  farewell  prospect  of  Damascus. 
.   Eu¥ru  And  is  it  worth  a  look? 

Her.  No— Pve  forgot  it 
All  our  possessions  are  a  grasp  of  air: 
We'recheated,  whilst  we  think  we  hoicLthem  fast : 
And  when  they're  gone,  we   know  that  they 

were  nothing: 
But  Pve  a  deeper  wound. 

Eum,  Poor,  good  old  man! 
'Tis  true — thy  son— there  thou'rtindeed  unhappy* 

*     Enter  Artamon. 

What,  Artamon!  art  thou  here,  too? 

ArL  Yes,  sir. 
I  never  boasted  much. 

Yet,  Pve  some  honour,  and  a  soldier^s  pride; 
I  Iike«not  these  new  lords. 

Eum.  Thou'rt  brave  and  honest. 
Nay ,  weMl  not  yet  despair,  A  time  may  come, 
When  from  these  brute  barbarians  we  may  wrest 
>.Once  more  our  pleasant  seats. — Alas!  how  soon 
The  flatterer,  hope,  is  ready  with  his  song, 
To  charm  us  to  forgetfulness ! — No  more — 
Let  that  be  left  to.  heaven. — See,  Herbis,  see, 
Methinks  vve've  here  a  goodly  city  yet 
Was  it 'not  thus  our  great  forefethers  liv'd, 
In  better  times^n  humble  fields  and  tents. 
With  all  their  flocks  and  herds,  their  moving 

wealth? 
See,  too,  where  our  own  Pharphar  winds  his 

stream 
Through  the  long  vale,  as  if  to  follow  us; 
And  kindly  offers  his  cool  wholesome  draughts. 
To  ease  us  in  our  march! — Why,  this  is  plenty. 

Enter  EuoociA. 

My  daughter! — wherefore  hast  thouleft  thy  tent? 
What  breaks  so  soon  thy  rest? 

Eud.  Rest  is  not  there. 
Or  I  haye  sought  in  vain,  and  cannot  ^d  it 
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Oh,  no! — weVe  wanderers,  it  is  our  doom; 
Tbere  is  no  rest  for  us. 

Eum,  Thou  art  not  well. 

Eud,  I  would,  if  possible,  avoid  myself. 
I'm  better  now,  near  you. 

Earn,  Near  me !  alas, 
The  tender  Tine  so  wreathes  its  folded  arms 
Around  some  falling  elm — It  wounds  my  heart 
To  think  thou  follow'st  but  to  share  my  ruin# 
I  have  lost  all  but  thee. 

Eud,  O,  say  not  so ! 
You  have  lost  nothing;  no — you  have  presenr*d 
Immortal  wealth,  ^our  faith  inviolate 
To  heaven  and  to  your  country. 
Ruin  is  yonder,  in  Damascus,  now 
The  seat  abhorred  of  cursed  infidels. 
Infernal  error,  like  a  plague,  has  spread 
Contagion  through  its  guilty  palaces, 
And*  we  are  fled  from  death. 

Eum.  Heroic  maid! 
Thy  words  are  balsam  to  my  griefs.  Eudocia, 
I  never  knew  thee  till  this  day;  I  knew  not 
How  many  virtues  I  had  wrongM  in  thee ! 

Eud.  U  you  talk  thus,  you  have  not  yet  foi^ 

given  me. 

Eum,  Forgiven  thee ! — Why ,  for  ihee  it  is, 

thee  only, 
I  think,  heaven  yet  may  look  with  pity  on  us; 
Yes,  we  must  all  forgive  each  other  now. 
Poor  Herbis,  too— we  both  have  been  to  blame. 
O,  Phocyas!->but  it  cannot  be  recalPd. 
Yet,  were  he  here,  we'd  aik  him  pardon  too. 
My  child ! — I  meant  not  to  provoke  thy  tears. 

Eud»  O,  why  is  he  not  here  ?    Why  do  I  see 
Thousands  of  nappy  wretches,  that  but  seem 
Undone,  yet  stili  are  bless'd  in  innocence. 
And  why  was  he  not  one?<     >  \_Aside. 


Enter  ah  Officer. 

Offi*  Where  is  Eumenes? 

Eum,  yW\k9X  means  thy  breathless  haste? 

Offi,  I  fear  there's  danger: 
For,  as  I  kept  my  watch,  I  spy'd  afar 
Thick  clouds  of  dust,  and,  on  a  nearer  view, 
Perceiv'd  a  body  of  Arabian  horse 
Moving  this  way.    I  saw  them  wind  the  hill, 
And  then  lost  sight  of  them.    ' 

Her,  I  saw  them  too, 
\^^heretbe  roads  meet  on  t'other  side  these  hills, 
But  took  ihem  for  some  hand  of  Christian  Arabs, 
Crossing  the  country. — This  way  did  they  move? 

Offi,  VVith  utmost  speed.  ' 

Eum,  If  they  are  Christian  Arabs, 
They  come,  as  friends;  if  other,  we're  secure 
By  the  late  terms.    Retire  awhile,  Eudocia, 
Till  1  return.  \Exit  Eudocia, 

I'll  to  the  guard  myself. 
Soldier,  lead  on  the  way. 

Enter  another  Officer. 

2  Offi,  Arm !  arm !  we're  ruin'd ! 
The  foe  is  in  the  camp. 

Eum.  So  soon? 

2  O/fi.  They've  quitted 
Their  horses,  and  with  sword  in  hand  have  forc'd 
Our  guard;  they   say  they  come  for  plunder. 

Eum.  Villains! 
Sure  Caled  knows  not  of  this  treachery! 
Come  on — we  cano  fight  still.  We'll  make  them 

know 
What  'tis  lo  urge  the  wretched  to  despair. 

[Exeunt. 


Enter  Daraiv. 
Dewan*  Let  the  fools  fight  at  distance — Here's 

the  harvest. 
Reap,  reap,  my  countrymen ! — Ay,  there — ^first 

clear ' 
Those  further  tents— 

\Lookine  bettpeen  ihe  Tents. 
W^hat's  here?  a  womanT—fair 
She  seems,  and  well  attir'd !  ~It  shall  be  so. 
She's  my  first  prise,  and  then —  \Exit. 

Re-enter  Daran,  with  Eudocia. 

Eud,  {Struggling^  Mercy!    O,  spare  me! 

spare  me! 
Heaven,  hear  my  cries! 

Daran.  Woman ,  thy  cries  are  vain : 
No  help  is  near. 


Enter  Phoctas. 

Pho.  Villain,  thou  liest!  take  that,. 
To  loose  thy  hold— 

[Pushing  €U  Daran  with  his  Spear ^  who  falls. 
Eudocia ! 

Eud.  Phocyas!  O,  astonishment! 
Then  is  it  thus  that  heaven  has  heard  my  prayers  ? 
I  tremble  still — and  scarce  have  power  to  ask  thee 
How  thou  art  here,   or  whence   this   sudden 

outrage  ? 
Pfio,  Sure  every  angel  watches  o'er  thy  safety  I 
Thou  seest'tis  death  t'approach  thee  without  awe, 
And  barbarism  itself  cannot  brofane  thee* 
Eud.  Whence  are  these  alarms? 
Pho,  Some  stores  remov'd ,  and  not  allow'd 

by  treaty. 
Have  drawn  the  Saracens  to  make  a  search. 
Perhaps  'twill  ouickly  be  agreed — But,  oh! 
Thou  know'st,  Eudocia,  I'm  a  banish'd  man^ 
And  'tis  a  crime  Tm  here  once  more  before  thee  ; 
Else,  might  I  speak^ 'twere  better  for  the  present. 
If  thou  wouldst  leave  this  place. 

Eud,  No — I  have  a  father, 
(And  shall  I  l^ave  him?)  whom  we  both  have 

wrong'd : 
And  yet ,  alas ! 
For  this  last   act  how    would   I  thank  thee, 

Phocyas!  — 
I've  nothing  now  but  prayers  and  tears  to  give. 
Cold,  fruitless  thanks ! — But 'lis  some  comfort  yet. 
That  fate  allows  this  short  reprieve  ,  that  thus 
Wc  may  behold  each  other,  and    once  more 
May  mourn  our  woes,  ere  yet  again  we  part — 

Pho.  Tor  ever ! 
'TIS  thep  resolv'd — It  was  thy  cruel  sentence. 
And  I  am  here  to  execute  that  doom. 
Eud.  What  dost  thou  mean? 
Pho.  {Kneeling^  Thus  at  thy  feet— 
Eud.  O,  rise ! 

Pho.  Never — No,  here  I'll  lay  my  burden  down ;  • 
I've  tried  its  weight,  nor  can  support  it  longer. 
Take  thy  last  looV;  if  yet  thy  eyes  can  bear 
To  look  upon  a  wretch  accursed,  cast  ofiP 
By  heaven  and  thee — 

Eud.  Forbear. 
O  cruel  man !  Why  wilt  thou  rack  me  thus  ? 
Didst  thou  not  mark — thou  didst^  when  fast  "we 

parted. 
The  pangs,  the  struggliugs  of  my  sufTring  sou) ; 
That  nothing  but  the  hand  of  heaven  itself 
Could  ever  drive  me  from  thee ! —  Dost  thou  no'w 
Reproach  me  thus?  or  canst  thoU  have  a  thought 
That  I  can  e'er  foreet  thee? 


get 
Pho.  \Rises\  Have  a  care 
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rn  nol  be  torturV  more  ^ith  lliy  false  pity ! 
No,  1  I'enounce  it.    See^  I  iirh  prepared. 

[Shtfivs  a  Dagger, 
Th/  cruelly  is  raercy  norw.— '•Fare well ! 
And  death  is  now  but  a  release  from  torment ! 
£W.  HoJd — stay  thee  yet! — O,   madness  of 

despairs 
And  wouldst  thou  die  ?  Tbink,  we  tbou  leap*st 

the  gulf, 
Wben  thou  hast  trod  that  dark,  that  unknown 

Canst  thou  return  ?  What  if  the  change  prove 

worse? 
0  think,  if  then— 

Pho,    No — thought's  my  deadliest  foe; 
And  therefore  to  the  grave  Fd  fly  to  shun  it! 

'Eud,  O,  fatal  error ! — Like  a  restless  ghost, 
It  will  pursue  and  haunt  thee  still ;  even  there, 
Perhaps,  in  forms  more  frightful. 
How  wilt  thou  curse  thy  rashness  then !  How  start, 
And  shudder,  and  shrink  back !  yet  how  avoid 
To  put  op  thy  new  being? 

Vh»,  I  thank  thee ! 
For  now  Fm  quite  undone — I  gare  up  all 
for  diee  before ;  but  this ,  this  bosom  friend, 
My  last  reserve — ^Therc — 

\Thros»s  awaj  the  Dagger, 
Teil  me  now,  Eudocia, 
Cut  ofT  from  hope,  denyM  the  food  of  life, 
And  yet  forbid  to  die,  what  am  I  now  ? 
Or  what  will  fate  do  with  me  ? 

Eud.  Oh  !  [Turns  a^ajr,  weeping, 

Pho,  Thou  weep'sl! 
Canst  thou  shed  tears,  and  yet  not  melt  to  mercy  ? 

0  say,  ere  yet  returning  madness  seixe  me. 
Is  there  in  all  futurity  no  prospect, 
No  distant  comfort  ? 

Ulerethejbotfi  continue  siient for  some  Time, 
dtiU  thou  art  silent! 
Hear  then  this  last, 

This  only  prayV ! — HeaVn  will  consent  to  this. 
U\  ne  but  follow  thee ,  wbereler  thou  go*st, 
But  see  thee,  hear  thy  voice ;  be  thou  my  angel, 
To  guide  and  govern  my  returning  steps,  ■ 
Till  long  contrition,  ana  unweary^d  duty. 
Shall  expiate  my  guilt, 

■fcW.  No  more — ^This  shakes 
My  firmest  thoughts,  and  if—     \A  Crj  is  heard. 
What  shrieks  of  death! 

1  iear  a  treachVous  foe  have  now 
Begun  a  fatal  harvest! — Haste, 
PrcTent— O,  wouldst  thou  sec  me  more  with 

comfort, 
Fly,  save  them,  save  the  tbreMenM  lives  of  Chris* 

tians, 
My  father  and  his  friends  ! — ^I  dare  not  stay — 
llearnbemy  guide,  to  shun  this  gathVing  ruin  f 

lExii, 


Pho.  Not  know  thee  ?— Yes,  too  well  I  know 

thee  now, 
O  murdVous  fiend !  Why  all  this  waste  of  blood  ? 
Didst  thou  not  promise — 

Caied,  Promise! — Insolence! 
*Tis  well,  Ws  well;  for  now  I  know  thee  too. 
Perfidious,  mongrel  slave!  Thou  double  traitor! 
False  to  thy  first  and  to  thy  latter  vows! 
Villain ! 

Pho,  That's  well — go  on-*I  swear  I  thank  thee. 
Speak  it  asain,  and  strike  it  through  my  ear! 
A  villain!'  Yes,  thou  mad^st  me  so,  tiiou  devil! 
And  mind'st  me  now  what  to  demand  from  thee. 
Give,  give  me  back  Iny  former  self,  my  honour, 
My  country's  fair  esteem,  my  friends,  ray  all — 
Thoucanstnot — Othou  robber! — Give  me  then 
Revenge  or  death!  The  last  I  well  deserve — 
That  yielded  up  my  souPs  best  wealth  to  thee, 
For  which    accursd  be   thou,  and  cursM  thy 

prophet ! 
Caled,  Uear'st  thou   this,  Mahomet?— Blas- 
pheming mouth! 
For  this  thou  soon  shalt  chew  the  bitter  fruit 
Of  Zacon's  tree,    the   food  of  fiends  below. 
Go — speed  thee  thither —  ' 

[Pushes  tU  him  with  his  Lance,  ivhivh 
Phocjras  puis  bj^  and  kills  fuin, 
Pho,  Go  thou  first  thyself 
Caled,   [FailsJ   O   dog!    thou   gnaw'st  my 

heart! — 
False  Mahomet! 

Is  this  then  my  reward?— O !—  [Jbies. 

Pho.  Thanks  to  the  gods,  I  have  revenged  my 

country!  [A'.riV. 


Enter  Caled. 

Caled,  So,  slaughter,do  thy  work !  These  hands 
look  well. 

i  Looks  on  his  Hands, 
ut  whether  thou  art  here 
[Comes /on»ard, 
A  friend  or  foe,  I  know  not;   if  a  friend, 
Which  is  Eumenes*  tent? 
Pho,  Hold,  pass  no  further. 
Caled,  Say'st  thou ,  not  pass  ? 
Pho.  No— >0D  thy  life  no  further. 
Caled.  What,  dost  thou  frown  too? — Sure, 
thou  know'st  me  not! 


Several  Parties  of  Cfwistians  and  Saracens 
pass  over  the  further  End  of  tlie  Stage^ 
fighting.  The  former  are  beaten.  At  last 
£ujuBN£S  rallies  them,  and  makes  a  stand; 
ifien  enter  Abudah,  attended, 

Abu,  Forbear,  forbear,  and  sheathe  the  bloody 

sword. 

Eum,  Abudah !  is.  this  well  ? 

Abu,  No — I  must  own 
You've  cause. — O  Mussulmans,lookherc !  Behold 
Where,  like  a  broken  spear,  your  arm  bf  war 
Is  thrown  to  earth ! 

^V<m.  Ha!  Caled? 

^^K.'  Dumb  and  breathless. 
Then  thus  has  heaven  ch:istis'd  us  in  thy   fall, 
And  thee  for  violated  faith!  Farewell, 
Thou  great,  but  cruel  man! 

Eum,  This  thirst  of  blood 
In  his  own  blood  is  quench'd. 

Abu.  Bear  hence  his  clay 
Back  to  Damascus.     Cast  a  mantle  first 
O'er  this  sad  sight ;  so  should  we  hide  his  faults. — 
Now  hear,  ye  servants  of  the  prophet,  hear  I 
A  greater  death  than  this  demands  your  tears. 
For  know,  your  lord,  the  caliph,  is  no  more! 
Good  Abubeker  has  breath'd  out  his  spirit 
To  him  that  gave  it.    Yet  your  caliph  lives, 
Lives  now  in  Omar.   See ,  behold  his  signet. 
Appointing  me,  sudi'  is  his  will,  to  lead 
His' faithful  armies  warring  here  in  Syria. 
Alas  !-»forekhowledge   sure  of  this  event 
Guided  his  choice!    Obey  me  then,  your  chief. 
For  you,  O  Christians;  know,  with  speed  I  came, 
On  the  first  notice  of  this  foul  design, 
Or  to  prevent  it,  or  repair  your  wrongs. 
Yourgoods  shall  be  untouch^,  your  persons  safe 
Nor  shall  our  troops  henceforth,  on  pain  of  death. 
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[ActV. 


idolett  jourmarcb. — Ifmore  yoo  ask,  His  granted. 
JEunu  Stiil  just  and  brave!  thy  rirtues  would 

adorn 
A  purer  faitb !  Tbou ,  better  tban  tbj  sect, 
Tbat  dar*st  decline  from  that  to  acts  of  mercy ! 
Pardon ,  Abudah ,  if  thy  honest  beart 
Makes  us  eT*n  wish  tbee  ours* 

Abu,  O  Power  Supreme! 
Tbat  mad*st  my  heart,   and  know*sl  its  inmost 

frame. 
If  yet  I  err,  O  lead  me  into  truth. 
Or  pardon  unknown  error!— Now,  Eumenes, 
Friends,  as  we  may  be,  let  us  part  in  peace. 

\_Exeuni  severalljr. 

Re-enter  A&tamon  and  EuDOCiA. 

Eud,  Alas!  but  is  my  father  safe? 

Art  Heaven  knows. 
I  leA  him  just  preparing  to  engage: 
When,  doubtful  ot  (h*  event,  he  bade  me  baste 
To  -warn  his  dearest  daughter  of  the  danger, 
And  aid  your  speedy  fligbt. 

Eud,  Ay  flight!  but  whither? 
O  no — if  be  is  lost — 

Art  I  hope  not  so. 
The  noise  is  ceasM.   Perhaps  theyVe  beaten  off. 
^^''e  soon   shall   know; — bere*s   one  tbat  can 

inform  us. 

Re-enter  first  Officer. 

Soldier,  thy  looks  speak  well;— wbat  says  thy 

tongue  ? 

1  Offi,  The  foc*s  withdrawn.    Abudab  has 

been  here. 
And  has  renewM  the  terms.     Caled  is  killM — 

Art,  Hold — first  thank  heaven  for  that! 

Eud.  Where  is  Eumenes? 

1  Offi,  I  leAhim  well:  by  his  command  I  came 
To  search  yon  out:  and  let  you  know  this  news, 
vl've  more;  but  that — 

Art  Is  bad,  perhaps,  so  says 
This  sudden  pause.  \v  ell,  be  it  so;  let*s  know  it; 
Tis  but  life's  checkered  lot 

1  Offi,  Eumenes  mourns 
\  friend's  unhappy  fall— Herbis  is  slain — 
A  settltd  gloom  seemM  to  bang  heavy  on  kim  ; 
Th'  effect  of  grief,  His  thought,  for  bis  lost  son. 
When  on  the  first  attack,  like  one  that  sought 
I'he  welcome  means  ^  death,  with  despVate 

valour 
He  pressed  the  foe,  and  met  the  fate  be  wished. 

Art,  See   where  Eumenes  comes!     What's 

this?    He  seems 
To  lead  some  wounded  friend — ^^Alas!  'tis— 
[  Thejr  fvititdraof  to  one  side  of  the  Stage, 

Re-^nterEvMiiVEty  leading  iViPhocias,  ofitfi 
an  Arrow  in  his  Breast, 

Eum,  Give  me  thy  wound!  O,  I  could  bear 

it  for  thee  1 
Thu  goodness  melts  my  heart  W^bal,  in  a  mo- 
ment 
Forgetting  all  thy  wrongs,  in  kind  embraces 
'V  rxchange  forgiveness  thus! 

Pho,  IVioments  are  few, 
And  must  not  now  be  wasted.    O  Eumenes,  , 
Lend  me  thy  helping  band  a  little  further; 
O  where,  where  is  she?    •       \_Thejr advance. 

Eum,  Look,  look  berc,  Eudocia! 
Heboid  a  sight  tbat  calls  for  all  -our  tears! 
Eud,  Pbocyas,  and  wounded! — Ob,  wbat' 

cruel  hand — 


Pho,  No,*twas  a  kind  one. — Spare  thy  tearsy 

Eudocia ! 
For  mine  are  tears  of  joy. — 

Eud,  Is't  possible?  ' 

Pho,  Tis  done — the  powers  supreme  bave 

heard  my  prayer. 
And  prosper*dme  witbsome  fair  deed  this  day: 
I've  rougnt  cmce  more,  and  for  my  f^ie&db^ 

my  country. 
By  me  the  treacb'rous  chiefs  are  slaio :  .avrbile 
I  stopp'd  the  foe,  till,  warn'd  by  me  before. 
Of  this  their  sudden  march ,  Abudab  came. 
But  first  this  random  shaft  had  reach'd  my  breast. 
Life's  mingled  scene  is  o'er — \i»  thus  that  heaven 
At  once  cnastises,  and,  I  hope,  accepts  me, 

Eud.  What  shall  1  say  to  thee,  to  give  tbee 

comfort  ? 

Pho.  Say  only  thou  forgiv'stme — O  Eudocia  I 
No  longer  now  my  daialed  eyes  bebold  tbee 
Through  passion's  mists ;  my  soul  now  gaae« 

on  thee. 
And  sees  thee  lovelier  in  unfading  charms} 
Bright  as  the  shindig  angel  host  tbat  stood — 
Whilst  I— but  there  it  smarts.' 

Eud,  Look  down,  look  down. 
Ye  pitying  powers!  and^help  bis  pious  sorrow! 

Eum,    Tis  not  too  late,  we  hope,  to  give 

tbee  belp.  * 

See !  yonder  is  my  tent :  well  lead  tbee  tbitber; 
Come,  enter  there,  and  let  thy  wound  bedress'd; 
Perhaps  it  is  not  mortal. 

P/m,  No!  not  mortal? 
No  flatt'ry  now.    By  all  my  hopes  bereaf^. 
For  the  world's  empire  I'd  nbt  lose  tbis  death* 
Alas!  I  but  keep  in  my  fleeting  breath 
A  few  short  moments,  ti|l  I  bave  conjur'd  yoU| 
That  to  the  world  you  witness  my  remorse 
For  my  past  errors  and  defend  my  fame. 
For  know,  soon  as  this  pointed  steel's  drawn  out. 
Life  follows  through  the  wound. 

Eud,  Wbat  dost  thou  say? 
O,  touch  not  yet  the  broken  springs  of  life! 
A  thousand  tender  thoughts  rise    in  my  soui: 
How  shall  I  give  them  words  ?  Ob,  till  tbis  bour 
I  scarce  bave  tasted  woe! — this  is  indeed 
To  part — but,  oh!  — 

Pho,  No  more— death   is  now  paiufuU 
But  say,  my  friends,  whilst  I  bave  breath  to  aA 
(For  still  methinks  all  your  concerns  are  mine). 
Whither  bave  you    design'd    to    bend    your 

journey  r 

Eum.  Constantmople  is  my  last  retreat. 
If  heaven  indulge  my  wish ;  there  I've  resolved 
To  wear  out  tbe  dark  winter  of  my  life. 
An  old  man's  stock  of  days — I  hope  not  many. 

Eud.  There  will  I  dedicate  mj'Mlf  to  beaven. 
O,  Pbocyas,  for  thy  sake,  no  rival  else 
Shall  e'er  possess  my,  heart.    My  father  too 
Consents  to  this  my  vow.    My  vital  flame 
There,  like  a  taper  on  tbe  boiy  altar. 
Shall  waste  away ;  till  beavVi,  relentiog,  beart 
Incessant  prayers  for  tbee  and  for  myself. 
And  wiiig  my  soul  to  meet  with  thine  in  bliss. 
For  in  tbat  tbought  I  find  a  sudden  hope, 
As  if  inspir'd,  springs  in  my  breast,  and  tells  me 
That  thy  repenting  frailty  is  forgiv'n. 
And  we  shall  meet  again  to  part  no  more. 

Pho.  [Plucks  outtheArrotv]  Tben  all  is  done 

— 'twas  the  last  pang— atlength — 

Fvegiven  up  tl^ee,  and  the  world  now  is— noUiing. 

\jDies. 

Earn.  O  Vhocy9s\  Pbocyas! 


[Act  L  Scbxb  1.J 

Alas !  be  kear^  not  now,  nor  seej  my  sorrows ! 
Yet  will  I  mourn  for  thee,  tbou  gallant  youth  1 
As  ior  a  son^-so  let  me  call  thee  now. 
Amudi-wrong'd  friend,  and  an  unhappy  hero  I 
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A  fruitle«s  seal,  yet  all  I  now  can  show; 
Tears  Tainly  flow  for  errors  leamM  too  late. 
When  timely  caution  should  prevent  our  fate. 

[Exeuni. 


COMEDY. 


HYPOCRITE. 

BOLD  STROKE  FOR  A  WIFE. 

BUSY  BODY. 

PROVOKED  HUSBAND. 

SHE  WOULD  AND  SHE  WOULD  NOT. 

JEALOUS  WIFE. 

DOUBLE  DEALER. 

WAY  OF  THE  WORIJ). 

FASHIONABLE  LOVER. 

WPST  INDIAN. 

RECRUITING  OFFICER. 

CLANDESTINE  MARIUAGE. 

PRIDE  SHALL 


GOOD  NATURED  MAN. 
SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER. 
EVERY  MAN  IN  HIS  HUMOUR. 
CHAPfER  OF  ACCIDENTS. 
MAN  OF  THE  WORLD. 
NEW  WAY  TO  PAY  OLD  DEBTS. 
CURE  FOR  THE  HEART- ACHE. 
A  SCHOOL  FOR  GROWN  CHILDREN. 
THREE  WEEKS  AFTER  MARRLiGE. 
RIVALS. 

SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 
CONSCIOUS  LOVERS. 
HAVE  A  FALL 


ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF. 


A  VATrrs  of  Ireland,  and  for  tome  lima  ona  af  tha  aio«t  suMassfnl  wriier*  for  the  clage.  He  was  probablj  bora 
■t  tka  year  i755>  haTiBg  bean  appcinlad  naa  of  the  piles  of  Lord  Cheaterfield*  whas  be  -iras  Lord  Lieutenaat  of 
Ir«iaBdv  is  1746.  He  was  opce  ab  officer  of  marines*  bul  leA  the  service  with  circnmstances  wbicb  do  not  re6ei*l  credit 
«•  bia  aa  a  man.  Tbcse  circmasUncea  not  attacking  tbe  reputation  of  his  writings*  oar  readers  will  assist  ua  in  cover* 
img  ibeaa  witb  ibo  charitable  veil  o(  oblivion ;  and  wa  shall  stand  excused  in  the  ojet  of  tba  feelinf  world  for  declio* 
wg  to  coaoliada  baa  Biography. 


THE  HYPOCRITE, 


CbsROT   by  Tiaac  Biekorstaff'.  ^  Acted   al   Drnry  Lane  1768.      The    general  plot  of  tbia  comedy  b  borrowed  from 
ib«  T^iaft  of  Ifeliire*  and  tbe  principal  character  in  it,  via.  that  of  Doctor  Canlwell*    is  a  close  copy  from  that  great 

English*  and  tbe  coqnet 
and  rtiin  which 
those  skulking 
in  wbicb  this 
M  was  first  wriU^n*  (by  Cibher  1718)  covering  their  privato  views  beneath  the  mask  of  public  teal  and  sanctity* 
•ci«4  tbo.part  of  the  great  serpent  of  old*  first  leniptiog  to  sin*  and  then  betraying  tu  puntshmcnt.  It  is  an  alteration  of 
C<bhcr*s  JVan/nrer.  Scarcely  any  thing  more  than  the  character  of  bfawworm  was  written  by  tba  present  author*  who 
ialrodnccd  it  for  the  sake  ol  Weston's  comie  talents.  Few  plays  have  had  tbe  advvitape  of  better  acling,  and*  in  con-> 
se^nrace»  few  bad  a  greater  share  of  saeeess*  It  is  one  of  the  mpst  Talnable  characterutics  of  this  play,  that  while  it 
severely  satiraaea  hypocrisy*  fanatism  (as  inMawworml,  and  outrageous  pretensions  to  sanctity*  it  clvefully  disltngnisbcs 
betwcea  ibeao  and  ratinnal  pietjr.  The  play  mat  witb  great  shcocss  ia  th4  repreaentatioo*  taking  a  run  of  eighteen 
nitbu;  ibe  aabied  itaolf  being  its  protectaoBf  and  ita  encmiea  not  daring  to  show  any  more  at  that  time  than  a  few 
asilca  of  silont  contempt.  The  consequence,  however*  was  what  tbe  author  foresaw ;  that  is  to  say*  the  stirring  nn  a 
party  afloat  bim,  who  would  scarcely  suffer  any  thing  be  wrote  altarwatda  to  meat  with  fair  play,  and  m«king  him 
!bc  conataat  butt  of  Mist's  JournaU  and  all  tbo  Jacobite  faction.  >for  do  we  tbink  it  by  any  meaoa  aa  improbable  stir- 
mm,  ibat  tbe  eaaut^  aad  inveteracy  of  bia  antagonist  Mr.  Pope,  aod  the  sat  of  wita  who  wore  conaacted  with  bim* 
■Mgbt  bar*  Ibair  ongiaal  fonndatioa  traced  from  tbo  appearance  of  this  play.  * 


U%  JOB?l   LAMBSBT 
BoAoa  CAMTWBU 


:i 


DRAM/VTIS  PERSONAE. 

COLONEt   LAMBBBT.  |  SErWABO.        I  OLD  LADY   LAMBRRT. 


DARNLBT. 


I  MAWWOBJM.    I  YOUNG  LADY  LAMBBBT. 

ScBKB.  — :  London. 


CHABLOTTB. 
BETtY. 


*ACTL 

ScBMB  L  —  A  Hail  in  Sm  Joair  Laiibebt*8 

Ifouse, 

Enter  Sni  JoBir  Lambert  oiti/ -  Colonel 

Lambert. 

CoL  L,  Prat  consider,  sir.    > 


Sir  J,  So  I  do,  sir,   that  I   am  her   fathcTi 
and  will  dispose  of  her  as  I  please. 

CoL  JL  I  do  not  dispute  your  authority,  sir ; 
but  as  I  am  your  son  too,  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  be  concerned  for  your  honour.     Have  not' 
ou  countenanced  his  addresses  to  my  sister? 
as  not  she  received   them?  —  Mr«   DamJey*a 


I 
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[Act  I. 


birth  and  fortune  are  well  knowA  to  you ;  and 
1  dare  swear,  be  may  defy  the  world  to  lay 
a  blemish  on  his  character. 

Sir  J,  Why  then,  sir,  since  I  am  to  be  ca- 
^  tecbised,    I   must  tell   you  I    dp   not   like  his 
'  character;  he  is  a  worla-seryer,  a  libertine, and 
has  no  more  religion  than  you  have. 

Col,  L,  Sir,  we  neither  of  us  think  it  pro- 
per to  make  a  boast  of  our  religion;  but,  if 
you  please  to  inquire,  you  will  find  that  we 
go  to  church  as  orderly  as  the  rest  of  our 
neifibbours. 

Sir  J,  Ob,  you  eo  to  church !  you  go  to 
church ! — VVonderfil !  wonderful !  to  bow,  and 
grin,  and  cough,  "and  sleep:  a  fine  act  of  de- 
votion indeed. 

Col.  L,  Well  but,  dear  sir — 

Sir  J,  Colonel,  you  are  an  Atheist 

Col.  L.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  am  none:  it  is  a 
character  I  abhor;  and  next  to  that,  I  abhor 
the  character  of  an  enthusiast  ^) 

Sir  J.  Oh,  you  do  so;. an  enthusiast! — this 
is  the  fashionable  phrase,  the  bye-word  ,>  the 
nick-name,  that  our  pleasure-loving  generation 
give  to  those  few  who  have  a  sense  of  true 
sanctity. 

Col,  L,  Say,  canting,  sir. 

Sir  J,  I  tell  you  what,  son,  as  I  have  told 
you  more  than  once,  you  will  draw  some  heavy 
|udgment  on  your  head  one  day  or  other. 

Col.  L.  So  Aays  the  charitable  doctor  Cant- 
well;  you  have  taken  him  into  your  house, 
and  in  return  he  gives  over  half  your  family 
to  the  devil. 

Sir  J,  Do  not  abuse  the  doctor,  colonel;  it 
is  not  the  way  to  my  favour.  I  know  you 
cannot  bear  him,  because  be  is  not  one  of 
your  mincing  preachers. — He  holds  up  the  glass 
to  your  enormities,  shows  you  to  yourselves 
in  youi'  genuine  colours. 

Col.  L.  I  always  respect  piety  and  virtue, 
sir;  but  there  are  pretenders  to  religion,  as 
well  as  to  courage;  and  as  we  never  find  the 
truly  brave  to  be  such  as  make  much  noise 
about  their  valour;  so,  I  apprehend,  the  truly 
good  seldom  or  never  deaf  much  in  grimace. 

Sir  J.  Very  well,  sir;  this  is  very  well. 

CoL  L.  Besides,  sir,  I  would  be  gl«id  to 
know,  by  what  authority  the  doctor  pretends 
to  exercise  the  clerical  function.  ^)  It  does  not 
appear  clearly  to  roe  that  he  ever  was  in  orders. 

Sir  J.  That  is  no  business  of  <}'ours,  sir. — 
But,  I  am  better  informed. — However,  he  has 
the  call  of  zeal. 

Col.  L.  Zeal! 

Sir  J.  Why,  colonel,  you  are  in  a  passion. 

Col.  L.  I  own  I  cannot  see  with  temper, 
sir,  so  many  religious  mountebanks  impose  on 
tlie  unwary  multitude;  wretches,  who  make  a 
trade  of  reli^on,  and  show  an  uncommon 
concern  for  the  next  world,  only  to  raise  their 
fortunes  with  greatier  security  in  this. 

Sir  J.  Colonel,  let  me  hear  no  more ;  I  see 
Vou  are  too  hardened  to   be  converted   now: 


but  since  you  think  it  your  duty,  as  a  son,  to 
be  concerned  for  my  errors,  I  think  it  as  much 
mine,  as  a  father,  to  be  concerned  for  yours. 
If  you  think  fit  to  amend  them,  so;  if  not, 
take  the  consequence. 

Col.  L,  Well,  sir,  may  I  ask  you,  without 
offence,  if  the  reasons  you  have  given  me  are 
your  only  reasons  for  discountenancing  Mr. 
Damley^s  addresses  to  my  sister? 

Sir  J.  Are  they  not  flagrant?  would  you 
have  me  marry  my  daughter  to  a  Pagan  ?M 

Col.  L,  He  intends  this  morning  paying  his 
respects  to  you^  in  hopes  to  obtain  your  fin^l 
consent;  and  desired  me  to   be    present   at   a 
mediator  of  articles  between  you. 
'  Sir  J.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

CoL  L.  That's  kind   indeed,  sir. 

Sir  J.  May  be  not,  sir ;  for  I  will  not  be  at 
home  when  ne  comes :  and  because  I  will  not 
tell  a  lie  for  the  matter,  FU  go  out  this  moment. 

Col.  L.  Nay,  dear  sir  — 

Sir  J.^  And,  do  you  hear — because  I  will 
not  deceive  him  either,  tell  him  I  would  not 
have  him  lose  his  time  in  fooling  after  your 
sister — In  short,  I  have  another  man  in  my 
head  for  her.  \Ex'it, 

CoL  L.  Another  man!  It  would  be  worth 
one*s  while  to  know  him:  pray  heaven  this 
canting  hypocrite  has  not  got  some  beggarly 
rascal  m  nis  eye  for  her.  I  must  rid  the  house 
of  him  at  any  rate,  or  al(  the  settlement  I  can 
hope  for  from  my  father  is  a  castle  in  the  air. 
— My  sister  may  be  ruined  too — here  she  comes. 
If  there  be  another  man  in  the  case,  she ,  no 
doubt,  can  let  me  into  the  secret. 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Sister,  good  morrow ;  I  want  to  speak  with  you. 

Char.  Pr'ythee  then,  dear  brother,  don't  put 

on  that  wise,  politic  face,  as  if  your  regimes t 

was  goinft  to   be    disbanded,   or  sent  to    the 

Indii 


i)  A  rclifttou*  seel,  poiaealimg  mucli  ^cm  of  th«  charily 
uf  chrUliaiic  than  »ny  olbrr  of  tlie  iiumcroua  list  of 
Ihrm  with  which  Ihc  world  ii  ovcr-nm  ;  tlieir  pravers 
and  sermona,  contrary  to  tho  church  of  England,  ai-u 
all  ei^cmpose.  Mau-worm  aliowi  them  m  (heir  moat 
xcaloua,  OantwtU  in  their  moat  unfavourable  light. 

.)  The  f(rcater  part  of  the  preachora  aa  wall  as  auditors 
of  thir  aci-t  arc  tailora*  cobblira,  and  nlhcis,  who  have 
had  a  call  as  ibcv  call  it. 


West  Indies,  and  you  obliged  to  follow  it 

CoL  JL  Come,  come,  a  truce  with  your 
raillery :  what  I  have  to  ask  of  you  is  serious, 
and  I  beg  you  would  be  so  in  your   answrer. 

Char.  vVell,  then,  provided  it  is  not  upon 
the  subject  of  love,  I  will  be  so  —  hut  make 
haste  loo — for  I  have  not  had  my  tea  yet. 

CoL  L.  Why  it  is,  and  it  is  not,  upon  that 
subject 

Char,  Oh,  I  love  a  riddle  dearly — Cofne^i — 
let's  hear  it 

CoL  L,  Nay,  pshawl  if  you  will  be  serious, 
say  so. 

Cliar,  O  lard,  sir!  1  beg  your  pardon — there 
— there's  my  whole  form  and  features,  totally 
disengaged  and  lifeless,  at  your  service;  now, 
put  toem  in  what  posture  of  attention  you 
think  fit  \Leans  on  him.  awktvardij  - 

CoL  L.  Was  there  ever  such  a  giddy  dcTil! 
— Pr'ythee,  stand  up.  I  have  been  talking  with 
my  father,  and  he  declares  positively  you  shall 
not  receive  any  further  addresses  from  "Mr. 
Darnley. 

Char.  Are  you  serious? 

i)  The.  intuleralion  of  the  Mothodisia,  is  carried  tu  sui  )•  a 
dcgrec(»  that,  even  in  their  sermons,  ihry  moat  cli«i  (. 
'tablj  condemn  every  prraon  of  any  other  pcrsiia^ioti 
than  theirs,  to  the  must  horrible  of  all  the  burning  fires 
of  Tarlaru*;  and,  as  thcf  ad'ect  a  T«ry  sanclifiid  xrmt 
ot  living  t}icmsolves,  all  pcrsnns  visiting  *kat  tfcvil'a 
hot-house  the  theatre,  playing  al  rarda,  reading  novrla, 
etc.,  must  meet  with  some  still  morv  tvniblo  pitaiah- 
inrnt,  if  poasible. 
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CoL  L,  He  said  so  this  minute,  and  with 
some  warmth. 

Char.  I  am  glad  on*t,  with  all  ray  heart. 

CoL  L.  How!  glad! 

Char.  To  a  degree.  '\yo  you  think  a  man 
has  any  more  charms  for* me  for  my  father*s 
liking  nim  ?  no,  sir,  if  Mr.  Damley  can  make 
his  way  to  roe  now,  he  is  obllgea  to  me,  and 
to  me  only.  Besides,  now  it  may  have  the 
face  of  an  amour  indeed,  now  one  has  some- 
thing to  struggle  for;  there^s  difTicuUy,  there's 
danger,  there's  the  dear  spirit  of  contradiction. 
b  it  too— Oh!  I  like  it  mighlily. 

CoL  Im,  I  am  glad  this  does  not  make  you 
think  the  worse  of  Damley ->  hut  my  father's 
consent  might  have  clapped  a  pair  of  horses 
more  to  your  coach  perhaps,  and  the  want  of 
it  may  pinch  your  fortune. 

Char,  'fiurn  fortune;  am  not  I  a  fme  woman? 
and  have  not  I  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  my 
own  hands? 

CoL  L,  Yes,  sister;  but  with  all  your  charms, 
you  have  had  them  in  your  hands  almost  these 
four  years. 

Char,  Pshaw!  and  have  not  I  had  the  full 
swing  of  my  own  airs  and  humours  these  four 
years  ?  but  if  I  humour  my  father,  I  warrant 
bcMl  make  it  three  or  four  thousand  more, 
with  some  unlicked  lout — a  comfortable. equi- 
Talent,  truly!  -No,  no;  let  him  light  his  pipe 
with  his  consent,  if  he  please.  Wilful  against 
w^ise  for  a  wager. 

CoL  JL  But  pray,  sister,  has  my  father  ever 
proposed  any  other  man  to  you? 

Char.  Another  man !  let  me  know  why  you 
ask,  and  Til  tell  you. 

CoL  L,  VVhy,  the  last  words  he  said  to  roe 
were,  that  he  had  another  man  in  his  head  for  you. 

Char.  And  who  is  it?  who  is  it?  tell  me, 
dear  brother. 

CoL  L.  Why,  you  don't  so  much  as  seem 
surprised. 

ChiMr.  No ;  but  I'm  impatient,  and  that's  as  well. 

CoL  L.  Why  how  now,  sister? 

dhar.  Why  sure,  brother,  you  know  very 
little  of  female  happiness,,  if  you  suppose  the 
surprise  of  a  new  lover  ought  to  shock  a  woman 
of  rar  temper —  don't  you  know  that  I  am  a 
coquette  ? 

CoL  L.  If  you  are,  you  are  the  first  that 
ever  w^as  sincere  enough  to  own  her  being  so. 

Char.  To  a  lover,  I  grant  you;  but  not  to 
Tou;  I  make  no  more  of  you  than  a  sister:  I 
can  say  ^ny  thing  to  you. 

CoL  JL  I  should  have  been  beiter  pleased, 
if  you  h^d  not  owned  it  to  me —it's  a  hateful 
character. 

Char.  Ay,  it's  no  matter  for  that,  it's  vio- 
lently pleasant,  and  Uiere's  no  law  against  it, 
that  I  know  of.  s 

CoL  L.  Darnley's  like  to  have  a  hopeful  time 
with  you. 

Char.  Well,  but  don't  you  really  know  who 
it  is  my  father  intends  me? 

CoL  L.  Not  I,  really;  but  I  imagined  3'ou 
might,  and  therefore  thought  tr  advise  with 
>ou  about  it. 

Char,  Nay,  he  has  not  opened  his  lips  to 
me  yet — are  you  sure  he  is  gone  out? 

CoL  L.  You  are  very  impatient  to  know, 
methinks;  what  have  you  to  do  to  concern 
yourself  about  any  man  but  Darn  ley?  | 


Char.  O  lud!^)  O  lud!  pr'ythee,  brother, 
don't  be  so  wise;  if  you  had  an  empty  house 
to  let,  would  you  be  displeased  to  hear  there 
were  two  people  about  it?  besides,  to  be  a 
little  serious,  Darnley  has  a  tincture  of  jealousy 
in  his  temper,  which  nothing  but  a  suostantial 
rival  can  cure. 

CoL  L*  Oh,  your  servant,  madam !  now  you 
talk  reason.  I  am  glad  you  are  concerned 
enough  for  Darnley's  faults,  to  think  them  worth 
your  mending;  ha!  ha! 

Char.  Concerned !  why,  did  I  say  that?-^ 
look  you,  I'll  deny  it  all  to  him — well,  if  ever 
Fm  serious  with  him  again — 

CoL  L.  Here  he  comes;  be  as  merry  with 
him  as  you  please. 

Enter  Darnlet. 

Darn.  My  dear  colonel,  your  servant 

CoL  Li.  I  am  glad  you  did  not  come  sooner; 
for  in  the  humour  my  father  lef\  me,  'twould 
not  have  been  a  proper  time  for  you  to  have 
pressed  your  affair— -I  touched  upon't — but — 
ril  tell  you  more  presently;  in  the  mean  time 
lose  no  ground  with  my  sister. 

Darn,  I  shall  always  think  myself  obliged 
to  your  friendship,  let  my  success  be  what  it 
will — Madam — ^your  most  obedient — ^what  have 
you  got  there,  pray? 

Cliar.   [^Rcading'^  *)   "Her  lively   looks   a 

sprightly  mind  disclose ; 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfis'd  as  those — "** 

Darn.  Pray,  madan},  what  is't? 

Char.  "Favours  to  none,  to   all  she  smiles 

extends — * 

Darn.  Nay,  I  will  see. 

Ch€ir,  "Oftshe  rejects,  but  never  once  offends." 

CoL  L.  Have  a  care:  she  has  dipped  into 
her  own  character,  and  she'll  never  forgive 
you,  if  you  don't  Jet  her  go  through  with  it ' 

Darn.  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam. 

Char.  "Bright  as  the  sun  her  eyes  the  gasers 

strike,  [Um— um — 

And   like  the   sun  they  shine   on    all    alike." 

Darn,  That  is  sonfething  like  indeed. 

CoL  L.  You  would  say  so,  if  you  knew  all. 

Darn.  All  what  ?  pray  what  do  you  mean  ? 

CoL  L.  Have  a  little  patience:  I'll  tell  you 
immediately. 

Char.  "If  tohershare  some  female  errors  fall, . 
Look  on  her  face — and  you'll  forget  them  all.* 
Is  not  that  natural,  Mr.  Damleyi 

Darn.  For  a  woman  to  expect,  it  is  indeed. 

Char.  And  can  you  blame  her,  when  'tis  at 
the  same  time  a  proof  of  the  poor  roan's  pas- 
sion and  her  power? 

Darn,  So  that  you  think  the  greatest  com- 
pliment a  lover  can  make  his  mistress,  is  to 
give  up  his  reason  to  her. 
I  Char,  Certainly ;  for  what  have  your  lordly 
sex  to  boast  of  but  your  understanding,  and 
till  that's   entirely  surrendered  to   her   d^cre- 

1)  Thft  froTd\lud  u  •  corruption  of  Lord  I  wo  fiqd  rach 
in  tU  lugaages,  whore  people  think  to  cheat  the  devil 
hy  substitnting  a  word  aomdhing,  ciniiUr  to  the  oatli 
in  ita  original  form,  and  believe,  if  they  do  not  iwcor 
in  the  exact  word,  that  the  cin  ia  entirely  atoned  fur. 
There  are  many  other  examplea  of  thia  aort  in  £n- 
glith,  where  the  most  abominable  oatha  are  aortened 
down  into  a  pretty  little  word,  which  aeemsto  fit  many  a 
pretty  liMle  mouth,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  freqnency 
of  their  application  by  the  female  aex.  though  it  muatbe 
confcaacd  that  ihey  arc  totallyignorantof  their  meaning. 

ft)  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Loch,  Canto  II.  v.  8.      • 
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tion,irbi1e  the  least  sentiment' holds  out  against 
her,  a  woman  must  be  downright  vain  to  think 
her  conquest  completed ! 

Darn.  There  we  differ,  madam ;  for,  in  my 
opinion,  nothing  but  the  most  excessive  vanitj 
could  value  oY  desire  such  a  conquest 

Char,  Oh,  dVe  hear  him,  brother?  the  crea- 
ture reasons  with  me;  nay,  has  the  effrontery 
to  think  me  in  the  wron^  too!  O  lud!  he*d 
make  a  horrid  tyrant — posiliTeljr  I  wonH have  him. 

Darn,  Well,  my  comfort  is,  no  other  man 
'Will  easily  know  whether  you*ll  have  him  or  not 

Cfuw,  Am  I  not  a  vain,  silly  creature,  Mr. 
Damley? 

Darn,  A  little  bordering  upon  the  baby^  I 
must  own. 

Char,  Laud!*)  how  can  you  love  a  body- 
so  then  ?  but  I  don*t  think  you  love  me  though 
— do  you? 

Darn,  Yes,  faith,  I  do;  and  so  shamefully, 
that  Fm  in  hopes  you  doubt  it 

Char,  Poor  man !  he*d  fain  bring  me  to  reason. 

Darn,  I  would  indeed. — Nay,  were  it  but 
possible  to  make  you  serious  only  when  you 
should  be  so,  I  should  think  you  the  most 
amiable — 

Char,  O  lud!  he*s  civil — 

Darn,  Come,  cdme,  you  have  good  sense; 
use  me  hut  with  that;  and  make  me  what 
you  please. 

Char,  Laud!  I  don\  desire  to  make  any 
thing  of  you,  not  L 

Darn,  Come  then,  be  generous,  and  swear 
at  least  youMl  never  marry  another. 
.  Char,  Ah,  laud!  now  you  have  spoiled  all 
again: — besides,  how  can  I  be  sure  of  that, 
before  I  have  seen  this  other  man  my  brother 
spoke  to  me  of? 

Darn,  What  riddled  this? 

Coh  L,  I  told  you,  you  did  not  know  all. 
Ta  be  serious,  my  father  wdnt  out  but  now, 
on  purpose  to  avoid  you. — In  shorty  he  abso- 
lutenr  retracts  his  promises;  says,  he  would 
not  have  you  fool  avray  your  time  aAer  my 
sister;  and  in  plain  terms  told  me,  he  had 
another  man  in  his  head  for  her. 

Darn,  Another  man!  who ?.  what  is  he ?  did 
not  he  name  him? 

Col,  1/.  No;  nor  has  he  yet  spoke  of  him 
to  my  sister. 

Darn,  This  is  unaccountable!  —  what  can 
have  given  him  this  sudden  turn? 

Col,  L.  Some  whim  our  conscientious  doctor 
has  put  in  hi^  bead,  Til  lay  my  life. 

Darn.  He!  he  can*t  be  such  a  villain;  he 
professes  a  friendship  for  me. 

CoL  L.  So  much  the  worse. 

Darn,  But  on  what  pretence,  what  grounds, 
what  reason,  what  interest,  can  he  nave  to 
oppose  me? 

Cok  L,  Are  you  really  now  as  unconcerned 
as  you  s^em  to  be  ? 

Char,  You  are  a  strange  dunce,  brother — 
you  know  no  more  of  love  than  I  do  of  a 
regiment— You  shall  see  now  how  HI  comfort 
him — Poor  Damley,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Darn.  I  donH  wonder  at  your  good  humour, 
madam,  when  you  bate  so  substantial  an  op- 
portunity to  make  me  uneasy  for  Ufe.^ 

Char,  Olud!  how sentimentioua  he  is!  well, 

i)  Lord. 


his  reproaches  hare  that  greatness  of  soul  — 
the  confusion  they  give  is  insupportable, — 

Enter  Bxttt. 

Betty,  is  the  tea  ready? 
•   BeL  Yes,  madam.' 

Char,  Mr.  Damley,  your  servant 

XExU  Charl,  and  Betty, 

Col,  L,  So;  you  hav«  made  a  fine  piece  of 
work  onH,  indeed!  - 

Darn,  Dear  Tom,  pardon  me  if  I  speak  a 
little  freely;  I  own  the  levity  of  her  behaviour, 
at  this  time,  gives  me  harder  thoughts  than  I 
once  believed  it  possible  to  have  of  her. 

Col,L,  Indeed,  my  friend,  you  mistake  her. 

Darn,  Nay,  nay;  had  she  any  real  concern 
for  me,  the  apprehensions  of  a  man*s  addres- 
ses, whom  yet  she  never  saw,  roust  have 
alarmed  her  to  some  degree  of  seriousness. 

Col,  L,  Not  at  all ;  €tir  let  this  man  be  whom 
he  will,  I  take  her  levity  as  a  proof  of  her 
resolution  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  him. 

Detrrji,  And  pray,  sir,  may  I  not  as  well 
suspect,  that  this  artful  delay  of  her  good  na- 
ture to  me  now,  is  meant  as  a  provisional 
defence  against  my  reproaches,  in  case,  when 
she  has  seen  this  man,  she  should  think  it 
convenient  to  prefer  him. 

Col,  L,  No,  no ;  she*s  giddy,  but  not  capable 
of  so  studied  a  falsehood. 

Darn,  But  still,  what  could  she  mean  by 
going  away  so  abruptly? 

Col,  L,  You  grew  too  grave  for  her. 

Darn,  Why,  who  conM  bear  such  trifling? 

Col,  L,  You  should  have  laughed  at  her. 

Darn,  I  canU  love  at  that  easy  rate. 

Col,  L,  No — if  ^ou  could,  .the  uneasiness 
would  lie  on  her  side. 

Darn,  Do  you  then  really  think  she  has 
any  thing  in  her  heart  for  me? 

CfU,  L,  Kjf  marry,  *)  sir — ah !  if  you  could 
but  get  her  to  own  that  seriously  novr ;  Lord ! 
how  you  could  love  her! 

Darn,  And  %o  I  could,  by  heaven! 

Col,  L,  W^ell,  well.  Til  undertake  for  her; 
if  my  father  donH  stand  in  the  way,  we  are 
well  enough. 

Darn,  What  says  my  lady  ?  you  don*t  think 
she^s  against  us? 

CoL  L,  I  dare  say  she  is  not  She*s  of  so 
soft,  so  sweet  a  disposition — 

Darn,  Pr^ythee,  how  came  so  fine  a  woman 
to  marry  your  father,  with  such  a  vast  iae- 
quality  of  years  ?  >* 

Cot  L,  VVant  of  fortune,  Frank:  she  was 
poor  and  beautiful — be,  rich  and  amorous — 
she  made  him  happy,  and  he  her — 

Darn,  A  lady— 

CoU  L,  And  a  jointure — now  she*s  the  only 
one  in  the  family  that  has  power  with  our 
precise  doctor;  and,  I  dare  engage,  she^ll  use 
It  with  him  to  persuade  my  father  from  any- 
thing that  is  against  your  interest  By  the 
way,  yow.  must  know  I  have  some  shrewd 
suspicion  that  this  sanctified  rogue  is  in  love 
vntn  her. 

Darn,'  In  love ! 

CoL  L,  You  shall  judge  by  the  symptoms — 
but  hush! — here  he  comes  with  my  grand- 
mother— step  this  way,  and  HI  tell  you. 

\JSxeuni, 

i)  Bj  tb«  TlrfiD  Mary. 
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Enter  Doctor  Cantwell,  Old  Ladt  Lam- 
BKRT,   and  Sbtward. 

Dr.  C  Charles,  step  up  into  my  ^tudy; 
bring  down  a  dozen  more  of  those  manuals 
of  dcTotion,  with  tbe  last  hymns  I  composed ; 
and,  when  he  calls,  gWc  them  to  M.  Maw- 
worm;  and,  do  you  hear,  if  any  one  inquires 
for  me,  say  I  am  gone  to  Newgate^),  and 
the    Marshalsea  ^) ,    to    distribute  alms. 

f  JEItjV  Sejrtvard. 

Old  Ladjr  L,  ,  Well  but,  worthy  doctor, 
why  will  you  go  the  prisons  yourself— cannot 
you  send  the  money  ?  —  ugly  distempers 
ane  often  catched  there — have  a  care  of  your 
health;  let  us  keep  one  good  man,  at  (east, 
amongst  us, 

/>r.  C  Alas,  madam,  I  am  not  ^  good 
man;  I  am  a  guilty,  wicked  sinner,  full' of 
iniquity ;  the  greatest  tiJlain  that  ever  breathed ; 
every  instant  of  my  life  is  douded  with  stains; 
it  is  oiie  continued  series  of  crimes  and  defile- 
ments; you  do  not  know  what  I  am  capa- 
ble of;  you  indeed  take  me  for  a  good  man; 
bat  the  truth  is ,  I  am  a  worthless  creature. 

Old  Ladjr  L.    Have  you   theri  stumbled? 
^M !  if  ii  be    so ,  who.  shall    walk  upright  ? 
what  horrid  crime  have  you  been  hurried  in- 
to, that  calls  for  this  severe  self-accrimination? 
Dr.  C.  None,  madam,  that  perhaps  huma- 
nity may  call  very  enormous;  yet  am  i  sure, 
that  my  thoughts  never  stray  a  moment  from 
celestial   contemplations?    do  they  not  some- 
times, before  I  am   aware ,   turn  to  things  of 
tbii  earth?  am  I  not  often  hasty,   and  sur- 
fi^seA  into  wrath?  nay,  tbe  instance  is  recent; 
for  last  night,   being  snarled   at  and   bit   by 
Miniy,  your  daughter-in-law*s  lap-dog,  I  am 
conscious   I   struck  the  little  beast  wiUi  a  de- 
gree of  passion,  for  which  I  have  never  been 
able  to  forgive  myself  since. 

Old  Lad/  L.  Oh !  worthy ,  humble  soul ! 
this  is  a  slight  offence,  which  your  suffering 
and  mortifications  may  well  atone  for. 

Dr.  C,  No,  madam,  no;  I  want  to  suffer; 
I  ought  to  be  mortified;  and  I  am  obliged 
now  to  tell  you,  that,  for  my  souI^s  sake,  I 
must  quit  your  good  son*s  family;  I  am  pam- 
pered too  much  here,  live  too  much  at  my  ease. 

Old^  Ladr  L,  Good  doctor! 

Dr.  C.  Alas,  madam!  it  is  not  you  that 
should  shed  tears;  it  13  I  ought  to  weep;  you 
are  a  pure  woman. 

Old  Lady  L,  I  mire !  who ,  I  ?  no ,  no ; 
sinful ,  sinful — but  oo  not  talk  of  quitting  our 
£um]j;  what  will  become  ofus— 4br  friendship 
— tor  cfaarihr — 

Dr.  C.  Ejiougfa;  say  no  more,  madam;  I 
sobmit;  while  I  can  do  good,   it  is  my  duty. 

Enter  Colonei  Lambuit  and  Darnlkt. 

CoL  Z.  Tour  Iadyshio*s  most  humble  servant 
Old  Ladr  X.  Granason,  how  do  you? 
Dam.  Good  dar  to  yon,  doctor!' 
Dr.  C  Mr.  Darniey,  I  am  your  most  humble 
servant;  I  hope  you  and    the  good    colonel 

1)  LffsdOR  bviae  fomtrlj  eacompaiied  hj  a  wnII  ,  lud 
(■Cm  reienbliag  the  one  at  Tcmple-Nar;  beaides  their 
iM»  m  a  Posleni,  thej  were  emplnjed  aj  place*  of 
•enfiBcaaat;  heac9  the  p^ontof  Hcwgaie,  "LviAgtUf,  etc. 

•)  The  Menhebea'le  a  jail  uf  great  antiqoiij,  filaated 
near  M.  Gearge'a  choirth  Jn    the  Borotigh  of  Sooth- 


will  stay  and  join  in  the  private  duties  of  the 
family. 

Old  Lady  L.  No,  doctor,  no;  it  is  too 
early;  the  sun  has  not  risen  upon  them;  hut, 
I  doubt  not,  tbe  day  will  come. 

Dr.  C.  1  warrant,  they  would  goto  a  play 
now! 

Old  Ladr  L.  Would  they  — 1  am  afraid 
they  would. 

barn.  Why ,  I  hope  it  is  no  sin,  madam; 
if  I  am  not  mistaken ,  I  havet  seen  your  lady^ 
ship  at  a  play. 

Old  Lady  L.  Me,  sir!  see  mc  at  a  play! 
you  may  have  seen  the  prince  of  ^darkness, 
or  some  of  bis  imps,  in  my  likeness,  perhaps— ^ 
^    Darn.  Well  but,  madam — 

Old  Lady  L,  Mr.  Damley,  do  3'ou  think- 1 
would  commit  murder? 

Dr.  C.  No,  sir,  no;  these  arc  not  the 
plants,  usually  to  be  met  with  in  that  rank 
soil;  the  seeds  of  wickedness  indeed  'sprout 
up  every  where  too  fast;  but  a  playhouse  is 
the  dcvirs'hot-bed — 

Col.  L.  And  yet,  doctof,  I  have  known 
some  of  the  leaciers  of  your  tribe ,  as  scrupu- 
lous as  they  arc,  who  have  been  willing  to 
gather  fruit  there  for  the  use  of  the  bre&em 
— as  in  case  of  a  benefit — 

Dr.  C.  Th<  charity  covereth  the  sin:  and 
it  may  be  lawful  to  turn  the  wages  of  abo* 
mi  nation  to  the  comfort  of  the  righteous. 

Col.  L.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Dr.  C.  Reprobate!  reprobate! 

Col.  L.  What  IS  that  you  mutter,  sirrah? 

Old.  Lady  L.   Oh  heavens! 

Darn.  Let  him  ^o^  colonel. 

Col.  L.   A  canting  hypocrite! 

Dr.  C.  VcTj  well,  sir;  your  father  shall 
know  my  treatment    .  [Exit. 

Old.  Ladj  L.  Let  me  run  out  of  the  house ; 
I  shall  have  it  fall  upon  my  head,  if  I  stay 
among  such  wicked  wretches.  O  grandson! 
grandson!  \Exii 

Darn.  W^as  there  ever  such  an  insolent  rascal ! 

Col.  L.^  The^  dog  will  one  day  provoke  me 
to  beat  his  brains  out. 

Darn.  But  what  the  devil  is  he?  whence 
comes  he  ?— -what  \%  his  orieinal  ? --4iow  faaf 
he  so  ingratiated  himself  with  your  father,  as 
to  get  footing  in  the  house  ? 

Col.  L.  Oh,  sir,  he  is  here  in  quality  of 
chaplain ;  he  was  first  introduced  hy  the  good 
old  lady  that's  just  gone  out.  You  know,  she 
has  been  a  long  time  a  frequenter  of  our  mo- 
dern conventicles',  where  is  seems  she  got  ac- 
qiiainted  with  this  sanctified  pastor.  }£s  dis- 
ciples believe  him  a  saint;  and  my"  poor  fa- 
ther, who  has^  been  for  some  time  tainted 
with  their  pernicious  principles,  has  been  led 
into  the  same  snare.  < 

Darn.  Hah!  here's  your  suter  again. 

Re-enter  Charlotts  ondDoctOK  Cahtwxu. 

Char.  You'll  find^  sir,  I  will  not  be  used 
thus;  nor  shall  your  credit  with  my  father 
protect  your  insolence  to  me. 

Col.  t.  What's  the  matter? 

Char.  Nothing ;  pray  he  quiet.— I  don't  want 
you — stand  out  of  the  way— how  durst  you 
bolt  with^  such  authority  into  my  chamoer, 
without  giving  me  notice? 

Dam.   Confusion  I 
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CoL  L,  Hold — ^ifmy  father  won*t  resent  thU, 
*tis  then  time  enough  for  me  to  do  it. 

Dr,  C  Compose  yourself,  madam ;  I  came 
hy  yoOr  father*s  desire,  who,  heing  informed 
that  you  -were  entertaining  Mr.  Darnley,  grew 
impatient,  and  gave  his  positive  commands 
that  you  attend  him  instantly ,  or  he  himself, 
he  says ,  yv\\\  fetch  you. 

Darn.    Ay ,  now  the  storm  is  rising. 

JJn  C.  iSo,  for  what  I  have  done,  madam, 
I  had  his  authority,  and  shall  leave  him  to 
answer  you. 

Char,  Tis  false.  He  gave  you  no  autho- 
rity to  insult  me ;  or,  if  he  had,  did  you  sup- 
pose I  would  bear  it  from  you?  \Vhat  is  it 
you  presume,  upon  ?  your  function  ?  does  that 
exempt  you  from  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  ? 

Dr,  C.  Shall  I  have  an  answer  to  your  fa- 
ther, lady? 

Char,   m  send  him  none  by  you. 

Dr,  C,   I  shall  inform  hini.  so.  \lixiL 

Char,   A  saucy  puppy! 

Col,  L.  Pray,  sister,  what  has  the  fellow 
done  to  you? 

Char,  Nothing. 

Darn,   I  heg  you  would  tell  us,  madam. 

^  Char.    Nay.    no  great  matter— > but   I  was 

sitting^  carelessly   in  my   dressing-room — a — a 

fastening  my  garter,   and    this  impudent  cur 

comes  bounce  in  upon  me — 

Darn,   The  rogue  must  be  corrected. 

Col,  L,  Yet,  *egad,  I  cannot  help  laughing 
at  the  accident^  what  a  ridiculous  figure  she 
must  make— ha!  ha! 

Chcu-.  Hah !  youVe  as  impudent  as  he,  I  think. 

Darn,  Now,  dear  Tom,  speak  to  her  be- 
fore she  goes. 

Char,   VVhat  does  he  say,  brother? 

Col,  L,  Why,  he  wants  to  have  me  speak 
to  you ;  and  I  would  have  him  do  it  himself. 

Char.  Ay,  come,  do,  Darnley;  I  am  in  a 
good  humour  now. 

Darn,  Oh,  Charlotte!  my  heart  is  bursting — 

Char,    Well,  well;  out  with  it  ihen. 

Darn,  Your  father. now,  I  see,  is  bent  on 
parting  us — nay,  what^s  worse  perhaps,  will 
give  you  to  another — I  cannot  speak — ima- 
gine what  I  want  from  you. — 

Char,  Well — O  lud!  one  looks  so  silly 
though  when  one  is  so  serious — O  dear, — in 
short,  I  cannot  get  it  out. 

Col,  L,   I  warrant  you ;  try  again. 

Cfiar,  O  lud— welf-— if  one  must  he  teased, 
then — why,  he  must  hope,  I  think. 

Darn,   Is't  possible! — thus — 

CoL  X.'Bui — not  a  syllable;  she  has  done 
very  well.  I  bar  all  heroics ;  if  you  press  it 
too  far,  ril  hold  ^)  six  to  four  she^s  otP  again 
in  a  moment. 

Darn,   Fm  silenced. 

Char,  Now  am  I  on  tiptoe  ^)  to  know  what 
dd  fellow  my  father  has  found  out  for  me. 

Darn.   Td  ^ive  something  to  know  him. 

Char.  He*s  in  a  terrible  fuss  at  your  being 
here,  I  find.  '^ 

Col,  L,  *Sdeath!')  here  he  comes. 

Char,  Now  we  «re  all  in  a  fine  pickle. 
Enter  SirJtofin  Lambert  hasUljr ;  and,  look- 

l)  Hold,  by,  or  bet  •  wager  are  ijaonymons. 

0  Vto  bo  in  greet  experiation. 

.^)  Ood'e  do«lli ;  me«iua(  "by  Iho  death  of  Chriet  1 " 


ing  Sternly  at  Darnlej^  takes  Charlotte  un-- 
tier  his  arm^  and  carries  her  o/f,  [^ExeunL 

ACT  H. 

Scene  I.    Anticfutmber  at  Sir  J.  Lambert's. 

Enter  Seyward,  i^ith  a  writing  in  his  hand, 

Sef.  Tis  so — I  have  long  suspected  where 
his  7.cal  would  end,  in  the  making  of  his  pri- 
vate fortune.  But  then ,  to  found  it  on  the 
ruin  of  his  patron^s  children! — 1  shudder  at 
the  \iilany !  What  desperation  may  a  son 
be  driven  to,  so  barbarously  disinherited! — 
Besides,  his  daughter,  fair  Charlotte,  too,  is 
wronged;  wronged  in  the  tenderest point :  for 
so  extravagant  is  this  settlement,  that  it  leaves 
her  not  a  shilling,  unless  she  marries'  "with 
the  doctors  consent:  which  is  intended,  by 
what  I  have  heard,  as  an  expedient  to  oblige 
her  to  marry  the  doctor  himself.  Now,  'twere 
but  an  honest  part  to  let  Charlotte  know  the 
snare  lhat*s  laid  for  her.  This  deed's  not  signed^ 
and  may  be  yet  prevented.  It  shall  be  so. 

Enter  Sir  John  Lambert,  Ladt  Lambert, 
and  Charlotte. 

Sir,  J,  Oh !  Seyward ,  your  uncle  wants 
you  to  transcribe  some  hymns. 

Sejr,   Sir,  rU  wait  on  niin.  [Exit. 

Char,   A  pretty,  well-bred  fellow,  tbaL 

Sir  J,  Ay,  ay.;  but  he  has  better  qualities 
than  his  good  breeding.' 

Char',  He's  always  clean  too. 

Sir  J,  I  woi^der,  daughter,  when  you  'will 
take  notice  of  a  roan's,  real  merit.  Humph — 
well  bred  and  clean ,  forsooth.  Would  not 
one  think  now  she  was  describing  a  coxcomb? 
When  do  you  hear  ipy  wife  talk  at  this  rate? 
and  yet.  she  is  as  yqung  as  your  fantastical 
ladysnip. 

Ladjf  L,  Charlotte  is  of  a  cheerful  temper, 
my  dear;  but  I  know  you  don't  think  she 
wants  discretion. 

Sir  J,  I  shall  try  that  presently;  and  you, 
my  dear,  shall  judge  between  us.  In  short, 
daughter,  your  course  of  life  is  but  one  con- 
tinued round  of  playing  the  fool  to  no  pur- 
pose; and  therefore  I  am  resolved  to  make 
you  think  seriously,  and  marry. 

Char,  That  I  shall  do  before  I  marry,  sir, 
you  may  depend  upon  it. 

Sir  J,  Lm — That  I  am  not  so  sure  of;  but 
you  rtiay  depend  upon  my  having  thought 
seriously,  and  that's  as  well;  for  the  person 
I  Intend  you  is ,  of  all  the  world ,  the  only 
man  who  can  make  you  truly  happy. 

Char,  And ,  of  all  the  world,  sir,  that's  the 
only  man  I'll  positively  marry. 

Ladjr  L.  You  have  great  courage,  Charlotte; 
if  1  had  such  a  game  to  play,  I  should  he 
frightened  out  of  my  wits. 

Char,  Lord  I  madam,  he'll  make  nothing  of 
it,  depend  upon  it.  [Aside. 

Sir  J,  Mmd  what  I  say  to  you.  This  won- 
derful man,  I  say — first,  in  nis  .public  cha* 
racter,  is  religious,  zealous,  and  charitable. 

Char,   Very  well,  sir. 

Sir  J,   In  his  private  character,  sober. 

Cliar,  I  shoula  hate  a  soL 

Sir  J,  Chaste. 

Char,  A  hem!  [Stifling  a  laugh. 

iir  J»  What  is  it  you  sneer  at^  Diadam? 
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Ton  'want  one  of  your  lioe  gentleman  rakes, 
I  suppose,  that  are  snapping  at  every  woman 
tbey  meet  witb. 

Char,  No,  no,  sir:  I  am  very  Well  satis- 
fied.— I — I  shouJd  not  care  for  such  a  sort  of 
a  many  no  more  than  I  should  for  one  that 
crerir  woman  was  ready  to  snap  at. 

Sir  J.  No ,  youMI  be  secure  from  jealousy ; 
he  has  experience,  ripeness  of  years — he  is  al- 
most forty-nine.  Your  stiC%  vanity  will  have 
no  charms  for  him. 

Char.  But  all  this  while,  sir,  I  don^t  fmd 
that  he  has  charms  for  our  sexV  vanity.  How 
does  he  look?  Is  he  tall,  well  mader  Does 
he  drr^%%^  ^iug,  talk,  laugh,  and  dance  well? 
Has  he  eood  hair,  good  teeth,  fme  eyes? 
Does  he  keep  a  chaise,  coach,  and  vis-a-vis? 
Has  he  six  prancing  ponies?  Does  he  wear  the 
prince*s  uniform,  and  subscribe  toBrookes*s?  ^) 
Sir,  •/.  'Was  there  ever  so  profligate  a  crea- 
ture ?     What  will  this  age  come  to! 

Ladj  L.   Nay,    Charlotte,    here   I   must  be 

against  you.     Now   you  are   blind  indeed.     A 

w^oman^s   happiness   has  little   to  do  with    the 

pleasure  her  fiusband  takes  in  his  own  person. 

Sir  •/.  Right. 

had  J  L.   It  is  not  how  he  looks,   but  how 
he  loves ,  is  the  point. 
Sir  J.    Good  again. 

Lady  L,    And  a  wife  is  much  more  secure 
that  has  €:harms   for  her  husband,   than  when 
the  husbaud  has  only  charms  for  her. 
Sir  J,    Admirable!  go  on,  my  dear. 
Lady  h.  Do  you    think    a  woman- of  Hve- 
and-twenty  may  not  be   much    happier  with 
an  honest  man  of  fifty,  than  the  finest  woman 
of  fifty  with  a  young  fellow  of  five-and-twenty  ? 
Sir  J.  Mark  that ! 

Char,  Ay,  but  when  two  five-an3-twenties 
come  together — dear  papa,  you  must  allow 
they  have  a  chance  to  be  filly  times  as  plea- 
sant and  frolicsome. 

Sir  y.  Frolicsome  \  Why,  you  sensual  idiot, 
what  hare  frolics  to  do  with  solid  happiness? 
1  am  ashamed  of  you. — Go ,  you  talk  worse 
than  a  girl  at  a  boarding-shool.— Frolicsome! 
as  if  marriage  was  only  a  license  for  two 
people  to  play  the  fool  according  to  law. 
Methinks,  madam,  you  have  a  better  example 
of  happiness  before  your  fa<;e.  —  Ilere^s  one 
has  ten  times  your  understanding,  and  she, 
you  find ,  has  made  ^  different  choice. 
'  Char,  Lord ,  sir ,  how  you  talk !  you  don't 
consider  people's  tempers.  I  don't  say  my  la- 
dy is  not  in  the  right;  but  then  you  know, 
papa,  she's  a  prune,  and  I  am  a  coauette; 
she  becomes  her  character  very  well,  I-  don't 
deny  it;  and  I  hope  you  see  every  thing  I  do, 
is  as  consistent  with  mine.  — Your  wise  people 
may  talk  what  they  will,'  but  'tis  constitution 
governs  us  all;  and  be  assured,  you  will  no 
more  be  able  to  bring  me  to  endure  a  man 
of  forty'-nine,  than  you  can  persuade  my  lady 
to  dance  in  church  \o  the  organ. 

Sir  J,  O  horrible !  My  poor  sister  has  mined 
her:  leaving  her  fortune  in  her  own  hands, 
has  turned  her  brain.  In  short,  Charlotte,  your 
sentiments  of  life  are  shameful,  and  I  am  re- 
solved* upon  your  instant  reformation:  there- 
fore, as  an  earnest  of  your  obedience ,  I  shall 

ft)  One    of  the  laau»iu  tambliax  -  b<iiuM  of  that   time, 
c«0«d  htlU^ 


first  insist  that  you  never  see  young  Darnley 
more;  for,  in  one  word,  the  good  and  pious 
doctor  Cantwell's  the  man  1  have* decreed  for 
your  husband. 

Char,   Ho!  ho!  hoi 

Sir  J,  'Tis  very  well;  this  laugh  you  think 
becomes  you,  but  I  shall  spoil  your  mirth — 
no  more — give  me  a  serious  answer. 

Char,  I  ask  your  pai'don,  sir;  I  should  not 
have  smiled  indeed ,  could  I  suppose  it  possi- 
ble that  you  were  serious. 

Sir  J,   You'll  find  me  so. 

Char,  I'm  sorry  for  it;  but  I  have  an  ob- 
jection to  the  doctor,  sir,  that  most  fathers 
think  a  substantial  one. 

Sir  J,   Name  it. 

Char,  Why ,  sir ,  we  know  nothing  of  his 
fortune;  he's  not  worth  a  groat. 

Sir  J,  That's  more  than  you  know,  ma- 
dam ;  I  am  able  .to  give  him  a  better  estate 
than  I  am  afi-aid  you'U  deserve. 

Char,  How,  sir? 

Sir  J,  I  have  told  you  what's  my  will,  and 
shall  leave  you«to  think  on't. 

Enter  Seywaro. 

Sey,  Sir,  if  you  are  at  leisure,  the  doctor 
desires  to  speak  with  you ,  upon  business  of 
importance. 

Sir  J,   Where  is  he? 

Sey.  In  his  own  chamber,  sir. 

Sir  J,  I  will  come  to  him  immediately.—* 
[Exii  Seytvard,^  —  Daughter,.  I  am  called 
9way,  and  therefore  have  only'  time  to  tell 
you,  as  my  last  resohition,  doctor  Cantwell 
is  your  husband,  Qr  I  am  no  more  your  fa- 
ther. '      [A'jciA 

Char,  O  mad.im!  I  am  at  my  wit's  end; 
not  for  the  little  fortune  I  may  lose  in  disobey- 
ing my  father,  but  it  startles  me  to  find  what 
a  dangerous  influence  this  fellow  has  over  all 
his  actions. 

Lady  L,   Here's  your  brother. 

Enier  Colonel  Lambert. 

CoL  L,  Madam,  your  most  obedient — Well, 
sister,  is  the  secret'  out?  Who  is  this  pretty 
fellow  my  father  has  picked  up  for  you : 

Ctior,    Even  our  agreeable  ooctor. 

Col  L.    You  are  not  serious? 

Lady  L,  He's  the  very  man,  I  can  assure 
you,  sir. 

Col,  L,  Confiision!  what  would  the  cormo* 
rant  devour  the  whole  family?  Your  ladyship 
knows  he  is  secretly  in  love  with  you  toob 

Lady  L,  Fie ,  fie ,  coloneL 

Col,  L,  I  ask  your  pardon ,  madam ,  if  I 
speak  too  freely;  hut  1  am  sure,  hy.  what  I 
have  seen,  your  ladyship  must  suspect  some- 
.thing  of  it. 

Lady  L,  I  am  sorry  any  body  else  has 
seen  it;  but,  I  must  own,  his  behaviour  to 
me  of  late ,  both  in  private  and  belbre  com- 
pany ,  has  been  something  warmer  than  I 
thought  became  him. 

Col,  L,  How  are  these  opposites  to  be  re- 
conciled ?  Can  the  rascal  have  the  assurance 
to  think  both  points  are  to  be  carried? 

Char*  Tculy,  one  would  not  suspect  the 
gentleman  to  be  so  termagant. 

Col,  L,  Especially  white  he  pretends  to  be 
so  shocked  at  all  indecent .  amours.      In   the 
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country  be  used  to  make  the  maids  lock  up  than  any   one   in  this  house.    But  yon  may 
the  tudkey- cocks   every  Saturday   night,   for  tell  the  doctor  from  me,  madam,  thai  he  is 


fear  they  should  gallant  the  hens  on  a  Sunday. 

Ltidf  Z.    Oh!  ridiculous! 

Col,  Z.  Upon  my  life,  madam,  my  sister 
told  me  so. 

Citar*  I  tell  you  so,  impudent — 

Lcidf  X.  Fie,  Charlotte;  he  only  jests  with 
you. 

Ckar,  How  can  you  be  such  a  monster,  to 
stay   playing   the  fool  here,  -when   you  hare 


tber  declares  he*ll  settle  a  fortune  upon  this 
fellow  too. 

Col,  L,  What  do  you  mean? 

Lady  L,  'Tis  too  true;  *lis  not  three  mi- 
nutes since  he  said  so. 

Col,  L.  Nay  then,  'tis  time  indeed  his  eyes 
were  opened;  and  give  me  leave  to  say,  ma- 
dam ,  His  only  in  your  power. 

Ladjr  X.  What  is't  you  propose? 

CoL  L.  Why ,  if  this  fellow ,  which  Fm 
sure  of,  is  really  in  love  with  you,  give  him 
a  fair  opportunity  to  declare  il,  and  leave  me 
to  make  my  advantage. 

Lady  L,  I  should  be  loth  to  do  a  wrone 
thing-  ' 

Char,  Dear  madam,  it  is  the  only  way  in 
the  world  to  expose  him  to  my  father. 

Lady  L,  V\\  think  of  it 

Col,  L,  Pray  do,  madam;  but  in  the  mean 
time  I  must  leave  you— poor  Damley  stays 
for  me  at  the  Smyrna^)  and  will  sit  upon 
thorns  till  I  bring  him  an  account  of  his  new 
rival. 

Char,  Well,  well,  get  you  gone  then;  here 
is  my  grandmother.     [Exit  Colonel  Lambert, 

Enter  Old  Lady  Lambert. 

Ladr  L,  This  is  kind ,  madam ;  I  hope 
your  ladyship^s  come  to  dine  with  us. 

Old.  Lady  L,  No;  don't  be  afraid:  only 
in  my  way  from  Tottenham-court,  I  just  called 
to  see  whether  any  dreadful  accident  hap- 
pened to  the  family  since  I  was  here  last. 

Lady  L,  Accident  I  did  your  ladyship  say  ? 

Old  Lady  L,  I  shall  be  sorry,  daughter, 
but  not  surprised,  when  I  hear  it;  for  there 
are  goings  on  under  this  roof,  that  will  bring 
temporal  punishments  along  with  them.    • 

Lady'L,  Indeed,  madam,  you  astonish  me! 

Old  Lady  Z.  WeNl  drop  the  subject;  and 
I  beg  leave  to  address  myself  to  you.  '  Miss 
Chanotte;  I  see  you  have  a  bit  of  lace  upon 
your  neck;  I  desire  to  know  what  yon  wear 
It  for. 

Char,  Wear  it  for,  madam!  Jt^s  the  fashion. 

Old  Lady  Z.  In  short,  I  have  been  at  my 
linen  draper's  to-day,  and  have  bought  you 
some  thick  muslin,  which  I  desire  you  will 
make  handkerchiefs  of-— for  I  must  tell  you 
that  slight  coyering  is  indecent,  and  gives 
much  ofTence. 

Lady  L,  Indecent,  did  your  ladyship  say? 

Old  Lady  Z.  Yes,  daughter-in-law,  doctor 
Cantwell  complains  to  me  that  he  can*l  sit  at 
table ,  the  sight  of  her  bare  neck  disturbs  him 
so;,  end  he's  a  good  man,  and  knows  what 
indecency  is. 
'   Char,  Yes,  indeed,  Ibelteye  be  doeS|  better, 

1)  Smyrna  ftoff««  •  kowe^ 


an  impudent  coxcomb^),  a  puppy,  and  de- 
serves to  have  his  bones  broke. 

Old  Lady  L,  Fie,  Charlotte,  fie !  He  speaks 
but  for  your  good,  and  this  is  the  grateful 
return  you  make. 

Char,  Grateful  return ,  madam ! — how  can 
you  be  so  partial  to  that  hypocrite? — The 
doctor  is  one  of  those  who  start  at  a  feather. 
— Poor  good   man !  yet  he   has  his   vices  of 


more  reason   to    be   frightened   out  of  your  the  graver  sort — 

wits?    You  don't  know  perhaps,  that  my  fa-      Old  Lady  Z.    Come,  come;  I  wish  you 

would  follow  his  pretcpt,  whose  practice   is 


conformable  to  what  he  teaches. — Virtuous  man! 
— Above  all  sensual  regards,  he  considers  the 
world  merely  as  a  collection  of  dirt  and  peb- 
ble-stones.— flow  has  he  weaned  me  from 
temporal  connections!  My  heart  is  now  set 
upon  nothing  sublunary:  and,  I  tha^k heaven, 
I  am  so  insensible  to  every  thing  in  this  vain 
world,  that  I  could  see  you,  ray  son,  my 
daughters,  my  brothers,  ray  grandchildren,  all 
expire  before  me;  and  mind  it  no  more  than 
the  going  out  of  so  many  snttfls  of  candle. 

Char,  Upon  my  word,  madam,  it  is  a  very 
humane  disposition  you  have  been  able  to  ar- 
rive at,  and  your  family  is  much  obliged  to 
the  doctor  for  his  instructions. 

Old  Lady  L,  W^ell,  child,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say  to  you  at  present;  heaven  mend 
you,  that's  all. 

Lady  Z.  But  pray,  madam ,  stay  and  dine 
vrith  us. 

Old  Lttdy  L,  No,  daughter,  I  have  said  it, 
and  you  know  I  never  tell  a  lie;  but  here's 
my  son,  if  you'll  give  me  leave,  I'll  stay  and 
speak  to  him. 

Lady  L,  Your  ladyship's  time  is  your  own. 

Ch€w,  Kj  f  here's  that  abominable  doctor. 
<-*-This  fellow  puts  me   beyond   my   patience. 

[JExeunt  Lady  Z.  and  Char, 
Enter  SiK  John   Lambert  and   Doctob. 

CANTW^Lt. 

Sir  J,  Oh,  madam,  madam  I  Fm  glad  you're 
here  to  join  me  in  solicitations  to  the  doctor. 
»Here  is  my  mother,  friend,  my  mother;  a 
pious  woman ;  you  will  hear  her,  more  worthy 
to  advise  you  than  I  am. 

l}r,  C,  Alas!  the  dear  good  lady,  I  will 
kiss  her  hand! — but  what  advice  can  she  give 
me  ?  The  riches  of  this  world ,  sir ,  hare  no 
charms  for  me ;  1  am  not  dazzled  with  their 
false  glare;  and  was  I,  I  repeat  it,  to  accept 
of  the  trust  you  want  to  repose  in  me,  hea- 
ven knows.  It  would  only  be  lest  the  means 
should  fall  into  wicked  hands,  who  would 
not  lay  it  out  as  I  would  do,  for  the  glory 
of  heaven ,  and  the  good  of  my  neighbour. 

Old  Lady  L,  What's  the  matter,  son  ? 

Dr,C,  Nothing,  madam;  nothing.-^Bat yon 
were  witness  how  the  worthy  colonel  treated 
me  this  morning — Not  that  I  speak  it  on  my 
own  account — for  to  be  reviled  is  my  portion. 

Str  J,  O  the  villain!  the  villain! 

l)  Cozcomb  and  Pappj,  •jipelt^atlont  much  qm4*  hy  tkc 
fair  cex*  to  •i^nifj  Uieur  duapprobalion  of*  gentle- 
man, from  hi*  rndeneas,  fer  iaitim^ey  in  addrcMiog 
eycrj  other  fenale  in  the  company  bnt  heraelf,  and 
aneh-like  miadcmeanenrif  The  genUemea  tfkui  dame 
minate  the  affected  and  0Ter->dreaaed  ef  IJkeir  ewB  a«x« 
There  are  an  tmmenie  number  of  other  tema  lo  ex- 
preaa  thia  idee;  Ihej  will  eppear  in  the  c«iira«  nf 
theae  ahcet«„ 
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/>r.  C  lodecdy  1  did  not  think  lie  had  «o 
hard  a  nature. 

Old  Ladj  Lh  Ah!  your  charitahle  heart 
knows  not  the  rancour  that  is  in  his.r-His 
^ckcd  sbter  too,  has  been  here  this  moment, 
ahnsing  this  good  roan. 

XIr.  C  O  sir,  *tis  plain;  '*^i  plain;  your 
whoJe  family  are  in  a  comiunation  against  me 
— your  son  and  daughter  hate  me ;  uey  think 
I  stand  between  them  and  your  favour:  and 
indeed  it 'is  not  fit  I  should  do  so|  for,  fallen 
as  they  are,  they  are  stitl  vour  children,  and 
I  aa  alien,  an  intruder,  wno  ought  in  con- 
science to  retire  and  heal  those^  unhappy 
breaches. 

Old  Ladjr  L,  See;  if  the  good  man  does 
not  Mripe  his  t'^tsX 

J}r,  C  Oh  heavens !  the  thought  of  their 
ingratitude  wounds  me  to  the  quick— 'hut  FlI 
remove  this  eyesore — here,  Charles! 

Enter  Seyward. 

Sir  J.  For  goodness  sake — 

JDr  C,  Bring  me  that  writing,  I  gave  you 
(u  lay  up  this  morning. 

Sir  Ji  Make  haste,  good  Charles;  it  shall 
be  signed  this  moment  [£a:i/  Sejrtvard, 

Dr»  C-  Not  for  the  world ,  sir  John — every 
minute  tends  to  corroborate  my  last  intentions 
— i  must  not ,  will  not  take  it,  with  the  cur- 
ses of  your  children. 

Sir  J.  But  consider,  doctor — shall  my  wick- 
ed son  then  be  heir  to  my  lands,  before 
repentance  has  entitled  him  to  favour — No, 
let  him  depend  upon  you,  whom  he  has 
wronged;  perhaps,  in  time  he  may  reflect  on 
his  father's  justice,  and  be  reconciled  to  your 
rewarded  virtues. — If  heaven  should  at  last  re- 
claim him,  in  you  I  know  he  still  would  find 
a  fond  forgiving  father. 

I}r,  C.  The  imagination  of  so  blest  an  hour, 
softens  me  to  a  tenderness  I  cannot  support! 

Old  Lady  JL,  Oh !  the  dear  good  roan. 

Sir  J.  VVith  regard  to  my  daughter,  doc- 
tor, you  know  she  is  not  wronged  by  it;  be- 
cause ,  if  she  proves  not  obstinate ,  she  may 
still  be  happy. 

Old  Lady  L.  Tes ,  but  the  perverse  wreidi 
slights  the  blessing  you  propose  for  her. 

Dr.  C,  We  must  allow ,  madam ,  female 
modesty  a  time,  which  often  takes  the  like- 
neis  of  distress:  the  commands  of  your  good 
son  might  too  suddenly  surprise  her — Maids 
must  be  gently  dealt  with — and  might  I  humbly 
advise — 

Sir  J,  Any  thing  yon  will:  you  shall  go- 
vern me  and  her. 

Dr,  C.  Then,  sir,  abate  of  your  authority, 
and  let  the  matter  rest  awhile. 

Sir  J,  Suppose  we  were  to  get  roy  wife  to 
speak  to  her;  women  will  often  hear,  from 
toeir  own  sex,  what  sometimes,  even  from 
the  man  they  like,  will  startle  them. 

.Dr.  C  Then,  with  your  permission,  sir.  I 
will  lake  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  roy  lady. 

Sir  J,  Shes  now  in  her  dressing-room; 
m  go  and  prepare  her  for  it  \ExiL 

Dr.  Cm  You  are  too  good  to  me,  sir^-too 
hoontiinl.  * 

"Enter  Sktwaab. 
Sey^   Sir,   Mr.  Maw  worm  is  without,    and 


would  be  glad  to  be  permitted  to  speak  with  * 
you. 

Old  Lady  L.  Oh  pray,  doctor,  admit  him; 
I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Mawworm  this  great 
while;  he's  a  pious  man,  though  in  an  humble 
estate;  desire  the  worthy  creature  to  walk  iu. 

Enter  Mawworm. 

— How  do  you  do,  M.  Mawworm? 

Maiv.  Thank  your  ladyship's  axing  ^) — Fra 
but  deadly  poorish  indeed;  the  world  and  I 
can't  agreeAl  got  the  books,  doctor — and  Mrs. 
Grunt  bid  me  give  her  service  to  you,  and 
thanks  you  for  toe  eigtheen-pence. 

Dr,  C,  Hush,  friena  Mawworm !  not  a  word 
more;  you  know  I  hate  to  have  my  little 
chanties  biased  about:  a  poor  widow,  madam, 
to  whom  I  sent  my  mite. 

Old  Lady  L  Give  her  this,  [offers  a  purse 

to  Mawivorm* 

Dr.  C,  I'll  take  care  it  shall  be  given  to  her. 

[takes  iL ' 

Old  Lady  Z.  But  what  is  the  matter  with 
you,  Mr.  Mawworm? 

Mai»,  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with 
me — I'm  a  breaking  my  heart — I  think  it's  a 
sin  to  keep   a  shop. 

Old  Lady  L.  Why  if  you  think  it  a  sin,  in- 
deed— pray  what's  your  business? 

Maw,  VVe  deals  in  grocery,  tea,  small-beer, 
charcoal,  butter,  brickdust,  and  the  Jike. 

Old  Lady  L.  Well,  you  must  consult  with 
your  friendly  director  here. 

Maw.  I  wants  to  go  a  preaching. 

Old  Lady  L.  Do  you? 

Maw,  I'm  almost  sure  I  'have  had  a  call. 

Old  Lady  L  Ay! 

Maw,  I  have  made  several  sermons  already; 
I  does  them  extrumpery,  ^)  because  I  can't 
write;  and  now  the  devils  in  our  alley  says, 
as  how  my  head^s  turned. 

Old  Lady  L,  Ay,  devils  indeed — hut  don't 
you  mind  them. 

Maw.  No,  I  dou't^  rebukes  them,  and 
preaches  to  them,  whether  they  will  or  not 
VVe  lets  our  house  in  lodgings  to  sincle  men; 
and  sometimes  I  gets  them  together,  with  one  or 
two  of  the  neighbours,  and  makes  them  all  cry. 

Old  Lady  L  Did  you  ever  preach  in  public? 

Maw.  I  got  upon  Kenaington-common,  the 
last  review  day;  out  the  boys  threw  brickbats') 
at  me,  and  pmned  crackers  to  my  tail;  and  I 
have  been  aliraid  to  mount  ever  since. 

Old  Lady  L.  Do  you  hear  this,  doctor?  throw 
brickbats  at  him,  and  pin  crackers  to  his  tail! 
can  these  things  be  stood  1^? 

Maw,  I  told  them  so — says  I,  I  does  no- 
thing clandecently  ^) ;  I  stands  here  contagious  ') 
to  his  majesty's  guards,  and  I  charge  you  upon 
your  apparels  ^)  not  to  mislist  ^)  roe. 

Old  Lady  L  KnA  had  it  no  elTect? 

Maw,  No  more  than  if  I  spoke  to  so  many 
postesses  ^) :  but  if  he  advises  me  to  go  a  preach- 
mg,  and  quit  my  shop,  I'll  make  an-  excres- 
sance  further  into  the  country. 

Old  Lady  L,  An  excursion,  you  vrould  say. 

Maw,  I  am  but  a  sheep,  but  my  bleatings 
shall  be  heard  afar  off;   and  that  sheep  shall  ' 

a)  A»king.        a)  Extempore.        5)  Large  •tonet. 
4}  Climdeatinelj.        6)  Contigaotu.        6)  At  jwar  peril. 
7)  Molest.  8)  The    plaral    of  post,   according  to  the 

proBOimoaatioa  of  Uie  oommoa  people  uf  I^ndoji. 
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become  a  shepherd :  nay,  if  it  be  only  as  it 
were  a  shepherd*s  dog,  to  bark  tbe  stray  Iambs 
into  the  fold. 

Old  Lady  L,  He  wants  method,  doctor. 

Dr.  C,  les,  madam ;  but  there  is  the  matter, 
and  I  despise  not  the  ignorant. 

Maw,  He^s  a  saint— AilI  I  went  after  him,  I 
was  little  better  than  the  devil ;  my  conscience 
was  tanned  with  sin,  like  a  piece  of  neat*5 
leather,  and  had  no  more  feeling  than  the  sole 
of  my  shoe^  always  a  roving  after  fantastical 
deliehts:  I  used  to  go,  every  Sunday  evening, 
to  the  Three  Hats  at  Islington  f  il*s  a  public- 
bouse!  mayhap,  your  ladyship  may  know  it: 
I  was  a  great  lover  of  skittles  too,  but  now 
I  canU  bear^them. 

Old  Lady L.  What  a  blessed  reformation! 

Maw,  I  believe,  doctor,  you  never  knowM 
as  how  I  was  instigated  ^)  one  of  the  stewards 
of  the  reforming  society.  I  convicted  a  roan 
of  five  oaths,  as  last  Thursday  was  a  se^nnight, 
at  the  Pewter-platter,  in  the  Borough;  and 
another  of  three^  while  he  -was  playing  trap- 
ball  in  St.  GeorgeVfields :  I  bought  this  waist- 
coat out  of  my  share  of  the  money. 

Old  Lady  L,  But  how  do  you  mind  your 
business?  ' 

Maw,  We  have  lost  almost  all  our  cust6- 
mers ;  because  I  keeps  extorting »)  them  when- 
ever they  come  into  the  shop. 

Old  Lady  L,  And  how  do  you  live? 

Maw,  Better  than  ever  we  did:  while  we 
were  worldly-minded,  my  wife  and  I  (for  I 
am  raarrifid  to  as  likely  a  woman  as  you  shall 
see  in  a  thousand)  could  hardly  make  things 
do  at  all;  but  since  this  good  man  has  brougnt 
us  into  the  road  of  the  righteous,  we  have  al- 
ways plenty  of  every  thing ;  and  my  wife  goes 
as  well  dressed  as  a  gentlewoman — we  have 
had  a  child  too. 

Old  Lady  L,  Merciful! 

Maw,  And  between  you  and  me,  doctor,  I 
believe  ^\xyi^%  breeding  again. 

Dr,C,  Thus  it  is.  madam;  I  am  constantly 
told,  though  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  a  blessing 
follows  wherever  I  come. 

Maw.  And  yet,  if  you  would  hear  how  the 
neighbours  reviles  my  wife ;  saying  as  how 
she  sets  no  store  by  me,  because  -  w6  have 
words  now  and  then ;  but  as  I  says,  if  sucU 
was  the  case,  would  ever  she  have  cut  me 
down  that  there  time  as  I  was  melancholy, 
and  she*found  me  hanging  behind  the  door? 
I  don't  believe  there's  a  wife  in  the  parish 
would  have  done  so  by  her  husband. 

Dr,  C,  I  believe  His  near  dinner-time;  and 
sir  John  will  require  my  attendance. 

Maw.  Oh!  I  am  troublesome — nay,  I  only 
come  to  yon,  doctor,  with  a  message  from 
Mrs.  Grunt.  I  wish  your  ladyship  heartily  and 
heartily  farewell;   doctor,  a  gooa  day  to  you. 

Old  Lady  L,  Mr;  Mawworm,  call  on  me 
some  time  this  afternoon ;  I  want  to  have  a 
little  private  discourse  with  you;  and,  pray, 
my  service  to  your  spouse. 

Maw,  I  will,  madam;  you  are  a  malefactor  ") 
to  all  goodness ;  I'll  wait  upon  your  ladyship ; 
I  will  indeed:  [going,  returns'}  Oh.  doctor, 
that's  true;  Susy  desired  me  to  give  her  kind 
lote  and  respects  to  you.  [Exit 

i)  fMliUatod.        t)  Exiiorlaiif.        5)  Bcntfactar. 


Dr,  C.  Madam,  if  you  pl«ase,  I  will  lead  you 
into  the  parlour. 

Old  Lady  L,  No,  doctoP|  my  coach  waits  at 
the  door. 

Enter,  Setward. 

Dr,  C.  Charles,  you  may  lay  those  papers 
by  again,  but  in  some  place  where  you'll  easily 
fmd  them;  for  I  believe  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion for  them  some  time  this  afternoon. 

Sey,  I'll  take  care,  sir.  [_ExUDr.'CanL  and 
old  Lady  Lambert] — Occasion  for  them  this 
afternoon! — Then  there's  no  time  td  be  lost; 
the  coast  is  clear,  and  this  is  her  chamber. —  . 
What's  the  matter  with  me?  the  thought  of 
speaking  to  her  throws  me  into  a  disorder. 
There's  nobody  within;  I'll  knock  again. 

Enter  Dbtty. 

Is  your  lady  busy  ? 

BeL  I  believe  she's  only  reading,  sir. 

Sey.  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  let  her 
know,  if  she^s  at  leisure?  I  beg  to v speak  with 
her  upon  some  earnest  business. 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Char,  Who's  that? 

Bet.  She's  here. — Mr.  Sey  ward,  madam,  de- 
sires to  speak  with  you.    ^ 

Char,  Oh,  your  servant,  Mr.  Sey  ward. —  . 
Here,  take  this  odious  Homer,  and  lay  him  up 
again;  he  tires  me. — [Exit Betty] — How  could 
the  blind  wretch  make  such  a  horrid  fuss  a- 
bout  a  fine  woman,  for  so  many  volumes  toge- 
ther, and  give  us  no  account  of  her  amours  ? 
you  have  read  him,  I  suppose,  in  the  Greck| 
Mr.  Sey  ward? 

Sey,  Not  lately,  madam. 

Char,  But  do  you  so  violently  admire  him  now? 

Sey,  The  critics  say  he  has  his  beauties, 
madam ;  but  Ovid  has  been  always  my  favourite. 

Char,  Ovid — Oh,  he  is  ravishing! 

Sey,  So  art  thou,  to  madness!  [Aside^ 

Char,  Lord!  how  could  one  do,  to  loam 
Greek! — Were  you  a  great  while  about  it? 

Sey,  It  has  been  half  the  business  of  my 
life,  madam. 

Char,  That's  cruel,  now ;  then  you  think  one 
could  not  be  mistress  .of  it  in  a  monib  or  two  ? 

Sey,  Not  easily,  madam. 

Cliar,  They  tell  me,  it  has  the  softest  tone 
for  love  of  any  language  in  the  world*— I  fan~ 
cy  I  could  soon  learn  it  I  know  two  words 
of  it  already. 

Sey,  Pray,  madam,  what  are  they? 

Char.  Stay — let  me  see — Oh — ay — Zoe  km 
psucfte, 

Sey,  I  hope  you  know  the  English  of  theniy 
madam. 

Char,  Oh  lud!  I  hope  there  is  no  harm  in 
it — I'm  sure  I  heard  the  doctor  say  it  to  my 
lady — ^pray,  what  is  it? 

Sey,  You  must  first  imagine,  madam,  a  tender 
lover  gating  on  his  mistress;  and  then  indeed 
they  have  a  softness  in  them;  as  thus— 2^r 
koi  psuche! — ^my  life!  my  soul! 

Char,  Oh  the  impudent  young  rogue!  bow 
his  eyes  spoke  ^oo!  what  the  deuce  can  he 
want  with  me!  [Asidem 

Sey,  I  have  startled  her! — she  muses!  yAsititf. 

Char,  It  always  run  in  my  head  that  this 
I  fellow  bad  something  in  bim  above  his  coo- 
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dition;  Til  know -immedtalely.  [Aside]  Well, 
but  your  business  with  me,  Mr.  oey  ward  ?  you 
bave  sometbing  of  love  in  your  beady  fll  lay 
my  life  onH. 

Sey»  I  never  durst  own  it,  madam. 

Char.  Wby;  wbat*s  tbe  matter? 
,  Sejr,   My  story  is  too  meJancboly  to  enter- 
tain a  mind  so  mucb  at  ease  as  yours. 

Chdr.  Oh,  I  love  melancboly  stories  of  all 
tbings: — pray  bow  long  have  you  lived  with 
your  nocle,  Mr.  Seyv^ard? 

Sc/.  With  doctor  Cantwell,  I  suppote  you 
mean,  madam? 

Oior,  Ay. 

Sejr.  He*s  no  uncle  of  mine,  madam. 

Char,  You  surprise  me!  nbt  your  uncle? 

Sejr.  No,  madam;  but  that*s  not  tbe  only 
character  the  doctor  assumes,  to  which  be  has 
no  right. 

Ch€w,  Lord!  I  am  concerned  for  you. 

Sej,  So  you  would,  madam,  if  you  knew  all. 

Char,  I  am  already ;  but  if  there  are  any 
further  particulars  of  your  story,  pray  let  me 
hear  them;  and  should  any  services  be  in  my 
pow^r,  I  am  sure  you  may  command  them. 

Sej,  You  treat  me  with  so  kind,  so  gentle 
a  hand,  that  1  will  unbosom  myself  to  you. — 
>Iy  father,  madam,  was  the  younger  branch 
of*  a  genteel  family  in  the  north ;  bis  name 
Trueman — but  dying  while  I  was  yet  in  my 
infancy,  I  was  left  wholly  dependant  on  my 
fnotlier;  a  woman  really  pious  and  well-mean- 
ing but — In  short,  madam,  doctor  Cantwell 
filally  got  acquainted  with  her,  and  as  be  is 
now  your  father^s  bosom  counsellor,  soon  be- 
came ber*s.  She  died,  madapfi,  when  I  was 
but  eight  years  old;  and  then  I  was,  indeed, 
left  an  orphan. 

Char,  Melancboly! 

S^j,  She  left  doctor  Cantwell  her  sple  heir 
and  executor;  bu(  I  must  do  her  the  justice  to 
say,  I  believe  it  was  in  the 'confirmation  that 
be'  would  take  care  of,  and  do  justice  to  me : 
and,  indeed,  he  has  so  far  taken  care  of  me, 
that  be 'sent  me  to  a  seminary  abroad ;  and  for 
these  three  years  last  past  haslceptme  with  him. 

OuMr,  A  seminary!  Ob,  heavens!  but  wby 
have  you  not  strove  to  do  yourself  justice? 

Sejr.  Thrown  so  young  into  his  power,  as 
I  was — unknown  ond  friendless,  but  through 
his  means,  to  whom  could  I  apply  for  suc- 
cour? nay,  madam,  I  will  confess,  tiiat  on  my 
return  to  England,  I  was  first  tainted  with  his 
enthusiastic  notions  myself;  and,  for  some  time, 
as  much  imposed  upon  by  him,  as  others; 
tifl,  by  degrees,  as  he  found  it  necessary  to 
make  use  of,  or  totally  discard  me  (which  last 
be  did  not  think  prudent  to  do),  he  was  o- 
bligcd  to  unveil  himself  to  me  ia  bis  proper 
colours — And  I  believe  I  can  inform  you  of 
some  parts  of  his  private  character,  that  may 
be  tbe  means  of  detecting  one  of  the  wickedest 
impostors  that  ever  practised  upon  credulity. 

Char.  But  hovf  has  the  wretch  dared  tp 
treat  you? 

Sejr*  In  his  ill  and  insolent  humours,  ma- 
dam, he  has  sometimes  the  presumption  to 
tell  me,  that  I  am  the  object  of  his  charity; 
and  I  own,  madam,  that  I  am  bumbled  in 
my  opioiony  by  his  having  drawn. me  into  a 
connivance  at  some  actions,' which  I  can^t  look 
back  oil  witiiout  horror. 


Char*  Indeed,  you  can*t  tell  bow  I  pity  you ; 
and  depend  upon  it,  if  it  be  possible  to  serve 
you,  by  gettinjg  you,  out  of  the  hands  of  this 
monster,  I  will. 

Sejr,  Oncemore,  madam,  let  mc  assure  you, 
that  your  generous  inclination  would  be  a 
consolation  to  me  in  the  worst  misfortunes; 
and,  even  in  tbe  last  moment  of  painful  death, 
would  give  my  heart  a  joy. 

Char,  Lord:  the  poor  unfortunate  boy  loves 
me  too — what  shall  [  do  with  him?  [Aside] 
— Pray,  Mr.  SeywaVd,  what  paper's  that  you 
have  in  your  hand? — Is  it  relative  to — 

Sey.  Another  instance  of  the  conscience  and 
gratitude  which  animate  our  ^worthy  doctor. 

Char,  You  frighten  me!  pray,  what  is  the 
purport  of  it?  Is  it  <neither  signed  nor  sealed — 

Sej.  No,  madam;  thereJore  to  prevent  it, 
by  this  timely  notice,  was  my  business  here 
with  you;  your  father  gave  it  to  the  doctor 
first,  to  show  his  counsel  ^);  who  having  ap- 

Eroved  it,  I  understand  this  evening  it  will 
e  executed. 

Char,  But  what  is  it? 

Sejr,  It  grants  to  doctor  Cantwell,  in  pre- 
sent, four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  of 
which  this  very  bouse  is  part;  and,  at  your 
father's  death,  invests  him  in  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  his  freehold  estate. — For  you,  in- 
deed, there  is  a  charge  of  four  thousand  pounds 
upon  it,  provided  you  marry  with  tbe  doctor's 
consent;  if  not,  'tis  added  to  my  lady's  join-> 
ture — But  your  brother,  madam,  is,  without 
conditions,  utterly  disinherited. 

Cfiar,  I  am  confounded!  —  What  will  be- 
come of  us!  my  father  now  I  find  was  serious 
— Oh,  this  insinuating  hypocrite! — Let  me  see 
— ay — I  will. go  this  minute.  Sir,  dare  you 
trust  this  in  my  hands  for  an  hour  only? 

Sey,  Any  thing  to  serve  you —  [Bell  rings. 

Cliar.  Hark!  they  ring  to  dinner:  pray,  sir, 
step  in:  say  I  am  obliged  to  dine  abroad;  and 
whisper  one  of  the  footmen  to  get  a  chair 
immediately;  then  do  you  take  a  proper  oc- 
casion to  slip  out  aAer  me  to  Mr.  Double's 
chambers  in  the  Temple^);  there  I  shall  have 
time  to  talk  further  with  you.  [Exeunt, 

ACT  IIL 

Scene  1. — A  Dressing-Room^  with  Table  and 

Chairs, 

Enter  Charlotte,    i»iih  Betty,   taking  off 

her  cloakf  etc. 

Char,  Has  any  one  b,een  to  speak  with  me, 
Betty  ? 

Bet.  Only  Mr.  Damley,  madam;  be  said  he 
would  call  again,  and  bid  his  servant  stay  below 
to  give  him  notice  when  you  came  home. 

C7iar.  You  don't  know  what  he  wanted? 

Bet,  No,  madam;  he  seemed  very  uneasy 
at  your  being  abroad. 

Char.  Well,  go  and  lay  up  those  things — 
Evil  Betty]  Ten  to  one  but  his  wise  head 
has  found    out  something  to  be  jealous   of; 

a)  Lawyer. 

•)  The  Temple  takri  ita  name  from  having  been  fotiiided 
hj  the  knight  Templari.  In  the  i3lh  century,  hcr^ 
were  IVeqnenUjr  eatertaned  theking*  the  popc'a  nuaeto, 
foreign  ambatMdors*  and  other  great  pei-ionagoi.  The 
profeitdrfl  of  the  common  Ibw  purchaied  the  building 
■t  the  auppreiaion  of  the  Lnigbt  Templar**  and  they 
were  then  firal  eoaverUd  into  iaii««  where  Iha  atudaata 
]Ee«p  their  tcrva* 
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if  he  lets  me  see  it,   I  shall  be  sure  to  make 
bim  infinitely  easy — ^here  be  comes. 

Enter  Darnlet. 

Darn.  Your  humble  servant,  madam. 

Char*  Your  servant,  sir. 

Darn,  You  have  been  abroad,  I  hear. 

Char.  Yes,  and  now  1  am  come  home,  you  see. 

Darn,  You  seem  to  turn  upon  ray  words, 
madam!  Is  there  any  thing  particular  in  them  ? 

Char.  As  much  as  there  is  in  roy  being 
abroad,  I  believe. 

Darn.  Might  I  not  say  you  bad  been  a- 
broad,  without  giving  offence? 

Char.  And  might  Inot  as  well  say  I  was  come 
home,  without  your  being  so  grave  uponH? 

Darn,  Do  you  know  any  thing  that  should 
make  me  griive? 

Char.  I  know,  if  you  are  so,  I  am  the  worst 
person  in  the  woHd  you  can  possibly  show  it  to. 

Darn.  Nay,  I  don't  suppose  you  do  any 
thing  you  won't  justify. 

Char.  Oh,  then  I  find  I  have  done  some- 
thing you  think  I  can't  justify. 

Darn.  I  don't  say  that  neither;  perhaps  I 
am  "^vrong  in  what  I  have  said;  but  1  nave 
been  so  often  used  to  ask  pardon  for  your 
being  in  the  wrong,  that  I  am  resolved  hence- 
forth never  to  rely  on  the  insolent  evidence 
of  my  own  senses. 

Char.  You  don't  know  now  perhaps  that  I 
think  this  pretty  smart  speech  of  yours  is  very 
dull;  but,  since  that's  a  fault  you  can't  help, 
I  will  not  take  it  ill ;  come  now,  be  as  sincere 
on  your  side,  and  tell  me  seriously -^  Is  not 
what  real  business  T  had  abroad  the  very  thing 
you  want  to  be  made  easy  in? 

Darn.  If  I  thought  you  would  make  me 
easy,  I  would  own  it. 

Char.,  Now  we  come  to  the  point — To- 
morrow morning  then  I  give  you  my  word, 
to  let  you  know  it  all$  till  then,  there  is  a  ne- 
cessity for  its  being  a  secret;  and  1  insist 
upon  your  believing  it. 

Darn.  But  pray,  madam,  what  am  I  to  dd 
with  private  imagination  in  the  mean  time? 
that  is  not  in  my  power  to  confine ;  and  sure 
you  won't  be  offended,  if,  to  avoid  the  tor- 
t^res  that  may  give  me,  I  beg  you'll  trust  me 
with  the  secret  i^ow.  ■ 

C/wir.Don't  press  me ;  for,  positively,  I  will  not. 

Darn.  Will  not — can  not  had  been  a  kinder 
term — Is  my  disquiet  of  so  little  moment  to  you? 

Char.  Of  none,  while  your  disquiet  dares 
not  trust  the  assurances  I  have  given  you.  If 
you  expect  I  should  confide  in  you  for  life, 
don't  let  me  see  you  dare  not  take  my  word 
for  a  day;  and,  if  you  are  wise,  yoiill  think 
so  fair  a  trial  a  favour. — Come,  come,  there's 
nothing  shows  so  low  a  mind,  as  those  grave 
and  insolent  jealousies. 

Darn.  However,  madam,  mine  you  won't 
find  so  low  as  you  imagine ;  and  since  I  see 
your  tyranny  arises  from  your  mean  opinion 
of  me,  His  time  1o  be  myself,  and  disavow  your 
power;  .you  use  it  now  beyond  my  bearing; 
not  only  impose  on  me  to  disbelieve  my  senses, 
but  do  it  with  such  an  imperious  air,  as  if 
my  manly  reason  were  your  slave;  and  this 
despicable  frame  that  follows  you,  durst  show 
no  signs  of  life  but  what  you  vouchsafe  to  give  it. 

Char,  You  are  in  the  right:  go  on — suspect 


me  stiO — believe  the  worst  you  can — ^tis  all 
true  —  I  don't  justify  myself.  —  Why  do  you 
trouble  me  with  your  complaints?  if  you  are 
master  of  that  manly  reason  you  have  boasted, 

fjive  a  manly  proof  of  it;  at  once  resume  your 
iberty;  despise  me;  go  off  in  triumph  now, 
like  a  king  m  a  tragedy. 

Darn.  Is  this  the  eild  of  all  then  ?  and  are 
those  tender  protestations  you  have  made  mc 
(for  such  I  thought  them)  when,  with  a  kind  reluc- 
tance, you  gave  me  something  more  than  hope 
-^whit  all — Oh,  Charlotte!  all  come  to  this? 

Char,  Oh,  lud!  I  am  growing  silly ;  if  I  hear 
on,  I  shall  tell  him  every  thing ;  'tis  but  another 
struggle  and  I  shall  conquer  it.  —  So,  you  are 
not  gone,  I  see. 

Darn.  Do  you  then  wish  me  gone,  madam  ? 

Char.  Your  manly  reason  will  direct  you. 

Darn.'  This  is  too  much>~  my  heart  can  bear 
no  more — What,  am  I  rootea  here? 

Enter  SxrwAaD. 

Char,  At  last  I  am  relieved — Well,  Mr. 
Seyward,  is  it  done? 

Sej.  I  did  not  stir  from  the  desk  till  it  was 
entirely  finished.  ' 

Char.  Where's  the  original? 

Sejr.  This  is  it,  madam. 

Char.  Very  well ;  that,  you  know,  you  must 
keep;  but  come,  we  must  lose  no -time;  we 
will  examine  this  in  the  next  room — now  I 
feel  for  him.  [EtH, 

Darn.  This  is  not  to  be  borne — Pray,  Mr. 
Charles,  what  business  have  you  with  that  lady? 

Sef.  Sir! 

Darn.  I  must  know,  young  man. 

Sejr.  Not  quite  so  young,but  I  can  keep  a  secre:, 
and  a  lady's  too — you'll  excuse  me,  sir  I     [JKxit^ 

Darn.  'Sdeath !  to  be  laughed  at  by  every 
body — I  shall  run  distracted — this  young  fellow 
should  repent  his  pertness,  did  not  this  house 
protect  him — this  is  Charlotte's  contrivance  to 
distract  me -7^ but  what?  — Oh!  I  have  love 
enough  to  bear  this,  and  ten  times  as  much. 

Enier  Colonel  Lambert. 

CoLL.  What,  in  raptures! 

Darn.  Pr'ythee— I  am  unfit  to  talk  with  yon. 

Col.  L.  W^hat,  is  Charlotte  in  her  airs  again  ? 

Darn.  1  know  not  what  she  is. 

CoUL.  Do  you  know  where  she  is? 

Darn.  Retired  this  moment  to  her  chamber 
with  the  youngfellow  there—the  doctor^  nepbe^r. 

Col.  L,  Why,  you  are  not  jealous  of  the 
doctor,  I  hope? 

Darn.  Perhaps  she'll  be  less  reserved  to  you, 
and  tell  you  wherein  I  have  mistaken  her. 

Col.  L.  Poor  Frank !  every  plot  I  lay  upon 
my  sister's  inclination  for  you,  you  are  sure 
to  ruin  by  your  own  conduct. 

Darn.  I  own  I  have  too  Jittle  temper,  and 
too  much  real  passion,  for  a  modish  lover. 

C0I.L,  Come,  come!  make  yourself  easy 
once  more;  FU  undertake  for  you:  if  youTl 
fetch  a  coot  turn  in  the  Park,  upon  Constitu- 
tion hill,  in  less  than  half  an  hour*  I'll  come 
to  you,  and  make  you  perfectly  easy. 

Darn.  Dear  Tom,  you  are  a  friend  indeed ! 
— I  have  a  thousand  tnings — ^bnt  you  shall  find 
me  there.  [-C^t/. 

Enter  Charlotte^  and  Set  ward. 

Col.  L.  How  now,   sister ;   what  have   you 
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done  to  Oamley?  the  poor  fellow  looks  as  if 
be  bad  Idlled  your  parrot 

Char*  Pshaw !  you  know  him  well  enough ! 
IVe  only  been  setting  him  a  love  leston;  it  a 
little  pussies  him  to  get  through  it  at  first,  but 
be*H  know  it  all  by  to*raorrow — you  will  he 
iure  to  be  in  the  way,  Mr.  Seyward. 

Sejr.  Madamy  you  may  depend  upon  me; 
I  have  my  full  instructions.  [JSltriV. 

CoLL.  Of  ho!  here*s  the  business  then;  and 
it  seems  Damlev  was  not  to  be  trusted  with 
it;  ha!  ha! — and,  pry^thee^  what  is  the  mighty 
secret  that  is  transacting  between  Seyward 
and  you? 

Char.  That's  -what  he  would  hate  known, 
indeed;  but  you  must  know,  I  don^t  think  it 
proper  to  let  you  tell  him  neither,  for  all  your 
sly  manner  oi  asking. 

CoLJL  Pray  take  your  own  time,  dear  ma- 
dam ;  I  am  not  in  haste  to  know,  I  assure  you. 

Char.  Well,  but  hold;  on  second  thoughts, 
jou  shall  know  part  of  this  affair  between 
oeyward  and  me ;  nay,  I  give  you  leate  to 
tell  Damley  too,  on  some  conditions ;  *tis  true, 
I  did  design  to  have  surprised  you — ^but  now 
my  mind*s  altered,  that*s  enough. 

CoL  L*  Ky^  for  any  mortal^  satisraction^-^ 
bat  here  comes  my  lady. 

Enter  Ladt  Lambert. 

Lodjr  L*  Awayi  away,  colonel  and  Charlotte ; 
both  of  you  away  this  instant. 

Char.   \Vhat*s  the  matter,  madam? 

Ladf  hi  I  am  going  to  put  the  doctor  to 
his  trial,  thafs  all.  I  hare  considered  the  pro- 
posal you  have  made  me  t07day,  colonel,  and 
am  convinced  .it  ought  not  to  be  delayed  an 
instant;  so  just  now  I  told  the  doctor,  in  a 
half-vrfaisper,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a 
vrord  in  private  with  him  here;  and  he  said 
he  would  wait  upon  me  presently:  hut  must 
1  play  a  traitorous  part  now,  and  instead  of 
persuading  'you  to  the  doctor,  pejrsuade'the 
doctor  against  you? 

Char.  Dear  madam,  why  not?  one  moment's 
truce  with  the  prude,  I  beg  ofyou ;  don't  startle 
at  his  first  declaration^  but  let  him  go  on,  till 
he  shows  the  very  bottom  of  his  ugly  heart. 

Ladj  L*  I  warrant  you,  I'll  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  him — but,    as  I  live,  here  he  comes! 

Char.  Come  then,  brother,  you  and  I  will 
be  commode,  and  steal  off.  \Kxeunt  Char~ 
lotte  and  CoL  L,  tvho  listens. 

Enter  DofrroR  Cantwell. 

Dr*  C.  Here  I  am,  madam,  at  yourladysbip^s 
command;  how  happy  am  I  that  you  think 
me  worthy — 

Lady  L.  Please  to  sit,  sir. 

Dr.  C.  Well  hut,  dear  lady,  ha!  you  can't 
oooeeive  the  joyousness  I  feel '  at  this  so  much 
desired  interview.  Ah !  ah !  I  have  a  thousand 
friendly  things  to  say  to  you:  and  how  stands 
your  precious  health?  is  your 'naughty  cold 
abated  yet?  I  have  scarce  closed  my  eyes  these 
two  nights  with  my  concern  for  you. 

Ladjr  JL.  Your  charity  is  too  far  concerned 
for  nc. 

Dr.  C  Ah!  don't  say  so;  don't  say  so;  you 
merit  more  than  mortal  man  can  do  for  you. 

Ladjr  I*.  Indeed,  you  overrate  me. 


Dr.  C.  I  speak  it  firom  my  faearl:  indeed, 
indeed,  indeed  I  do« 
.    Lady  L.  O  dear!  you  hurl  my  baud,  sir* 

Dr.  C.  Impute  it  to  my  seal,  and  want  of 
words  for 'expression:  precious  soul!  I  would 
not  hurt  you  for  the  world:  no,  it  would  be 
the  whole  business  of  my  life—  • 

Lady  L.  But  to  the  affair  I  would  speak  to 
you  about. 

Dr.  C.  Ah !  thou  heavenly  woman ! 

Lady  L.  Your  hand  need  not  he  there,  sir. 

Dr.  Ck  I  was  admiring  the  softness  of  this 
silk.  They  ai^  indeed  come  to  prodigious  per- 
fection in  all  manufactures i. how  wonderful  is 
human  art!  Here  it  disputes  the  prise  with  na- 
ture ;  that  all  this  soft  and  gaudy  lustre  should 
be  wrought  from  the  labours  of  a  poor  worm ! 

Lady  X.  But  our  business,  sir,  is  upon  an- 
other subject;  sir  John  informs  me,  that  he 
thinks  himself  under  no  obligations  to.  IVlr. 
Damley,  and  therefore  resolves  to  give  his 
daughter  to  yoUi 

Dr.  C  Such  a  thing  has  beeit .  mentioiied, 
madam;  but,  to  deal  sincerely  with  you,  that 
is  not  the  liappiness  I  sigh  afier;  there  is  a  soft 
and  serious  excellence  for  me,  very  diifereat 
from  what  your  step-<laughter  possesses. 

Lady  X.  Well,  sir,  pray  be  sincere,  and 
open  your  heart  to  me< 

Dr.  C.  Open  my  heart!  can  you  then,  sweet 
lady,  be  yet  a  stranger  to  it?  has  no  action  of  my 
life  been  able  to  inlorm  you  of  my  real  thoughts? 

Lady  L  Well,  sir,  1  take  all  this,  as  I  sup- 
pose you  intend  it,  for  my  good  and  spiritual 
welfare. 

Dr.  C.  Indeed,  I  mean  you  cordial  service. 

LadyL.  I  dare  say  you  do:  you  are  above 
the  low,  momentary  views  of  this  world. 

Dr.  C  Why,  I  should  be  so\  and  yet,  alas! 
I  find  this  mortal  clothing  of  my  soul  is  made 
like  other  men's,  of  sensual  flesh  and  blood, 
and  has  its  lrailtiea» 

Lady  L.  W^e  ill  have  those,  but  yours  art 
well  corrected  by  your  divine  iino  virtuous 
contemplations. 

Dr.  C  Alas!  Aiadam,  my  heart  is  not  of 
stone:  1  may  resist,  call  all  my  prayers,  my 
fastings,  tears,  and  penance,  to  my  aid;  hut 
yet,  1  am  not  an  angel;  I  am  still  but  a  man; 
and  virtue  may  strive,  but  nature  will  be  up- 
permost.   I  love  you  then,  madam. 

jAidy  L  Hold,  sir!  suppose  I  now  should 
let  my  husband,  your  benefactor,  know  the 
•favour  you  design  him  ? 

Dr.  C.  You  cannot  be  so  cruel ! 

Lady L.  Nor  will,  on  this  condition;  that 
instantly  you  renounce  all  claim  and  title  to 
GhaHotte,  and  use  #y our  Utmost  interest  with 
sir  John,  to  give  her,  with-  her  full  fortunci 
to  Mr.  Damley. 

Ertier  Colonel  Lam^BRT. 

Col.L.  Villain!  monster!  perfidious  anci  un- 
grateful traitor!  your  hypocrisy,  your  false  teal. 
IS  discovered;  and  I  am  sent  here,  by  the  hand 
of  insulted  heaven,  to  lay  you  open  to  my 
father,  and  expose  you  to  the  wOrid. 

Dr.C.  Ha! 

Lady L.  O,  unthinking  colonel! 

CoLL.  W^ell,  sir^  what  have  you  to  iay  for 
yourself? 

Dr.  C.  I  have  nothing  to  say  ib  yon,  colonel, 
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nor  for  you — but  jou  sball  bave  my  prayers. 

CoLL.  Wby,  jou  profligate  hypocrite !  do 
you  think  to  carry  off  your  villany  with  that 
sanctified  air? 

Dr.  C,  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  sir;,  I 
have  been  in  discourse  here  with  my  good 
lady,  by  permission  of  your  worthy  father. 

toh  X.  Dog!  did  my  father  desire  you  to 
talk  of-loTC  to  my  lady?    - 

Dr,  C,  Gall  me  not  dog,  colonel :  I  hope  we 
are  both  brother  Christians* — Yes,  I  will  own 
I  did  beg  leave  to  talk  to  her  of  love:  for, 
alas!  I  am  but  a  man;  yet  if  my  passion  for 
your  dear  sister,  which  I  cannot  control,  be 
sinful — 

Ladjr  L.  Your  noise,  I  perceive,  is  bringing 
up  sir  John ;  manage  witb  him  as  you  will  at 
present:  I  will  withdraw,  for  I  have  an  after- 
game to  play,  which  may  yet  put  this  wretch 
effectually  into  our  power.  [Exit, 

Enter  Sir  John  Lambert. 

Sir  J.  What  uproar  \s  this  ? 

CoL  L.  Nothing,  sir,  nothing;  only  a  little 
broil  of  the  good  doctor*s  here — You  are  well 
'rewarded  for  your  kindnesses;  and  he  would 
fain  pay  it  back  with'  triple  interest  to  your 
wife:  in  shorty  I  took  him  here  in  the  very 
fact  of  making  a  criminal  declaration  of  love 
to  my  lady. 

Dr.  C.  Why,  why,  sir  John,  1/rould  you  not 
let  me- leave  your  house?  Iknevy  some  dread- 
ful method  would  be  taken  to  drive  me  whence 
— O,  be  not  ?ngry,  good  colonel:- but  indeed, 
and  indeed,  you  use  me  cruelly. 

Sir  J.  Horrible,  wicked,  creature! — Doctor, 
let  me  hear  it  from  you. 

Dr.  C.  Alas,  sir,  I  am.  in  the  dark  as  much 
as  you;  but  it  should  seem,  for  what  purpose 
he  best  knows,  your  son  hid  himself  hereabouts; 
and  while  I  was  talking  to  my  lady,  rushed 
in  upon  us — you  know  the  subject,  sir,  on 
whicn  I  was  to  entertain  her;  and  I  might 
speak  of  my  love  for  your  daughter  with  more 
warmth  than,  perhaps,  I  ought;  vrhich  the  co- 
lonel overhearing,  tie  might  possibly  imagine 
1  was  addressing  my  lady  herself;  for  I  will 
not  suspect^  no,  heaven  forbid,  I  will  not 
suspect  that  he  would  intentionally  forge  a 
falsehood  to  dishonour  me. 

Sir  J.  Now,  vile  dctracter  of  all  virtue!  is 
your  outrageous  malice  confounded?  whi(t  he 
tells  you  is  true;  he  has  been  talkine  to  my 
lady  1)y  my  consent,  and  what  he  saia  was  by 
my  orders— Good  man!  be  not  concerned;  for 
I  sec  through  their  vile  design  —  Here,  thou 
curse  of  my  life,  if  thou  art  not  lost  to  con- 
science ana  all  sense  of  honour,  repair  the  in- 
jur}' you  h»^e  attempted,  by  confessing  your 
rancour,  and  throwing  yourself  at  his  feet. 

Dr,  C.  Oh,  sir  John!  for  my  sake — 1  will 
throw  myself  at  the  colonePs  feel;  nay,  if 
that  will  please  him,  he  shall  tread  on  my 
neck. 

Sir  y.  What,  mute,  defenceless,  hardened 
ID  thy  malice? 

Col,  L.  I  sorn  the  imputation,  sir;  and  with 
the    same    repeated    honesty   avow   ^however 


tion  of  my    suter^s  namd!   directly,    plainly, 
grossly  tending  to  abuse^he  honour  of  your  bed. 

Sir  J.  Villain!  this  instant  leave  my  sight, 
my  house,  my  family,  for  ever. 

Dr.  C.  Hold ,  good  air  John ;  I  am  now 
recovered  from  my  surprise;  let  me  then  be 
an  humble  -  mediator — on  my  account  this  must 
not  be— 1  grant  it  possible,  your  son  loves  me 
not;  but  you  must  grant  it  too  as  possible, 
he  might  mistake  me;  to  accuse  me  then, 
was  but  the  error  of  his  virtue;  you  oiight  to 
love  him  ,>  thank  him ,  for  his  watchful  care. 

Sir  J.  O  miracle  of  charity ! 

Df.  €.   Come ,.  come ;   such  breaches   must 
not  be  betwixt  so  good  a  son  and  father;  for- 
get, foreive,  embrace  him,  cherish  him,   and 
let  me   bless   the  hour  I  was  the   occasion  of 
so  sweet  a  reconcilement* 

Sir  J.  Hear  this,  preverse  and  reprobate! 
Oh !  ^  couldst  thou  wrong  such  more  than  roor* 
tal  virtue? 

Coi.  L.  Wrong  him !  the  hardened  impu- 
dence of  this  painted  charity — 

Sir  J.  Peace,  graceless  infidel  1 

CoL  £.  No ,  sir,  though  I  would  hazard 
life  to  gain  you  from  the  clutches  of  that 
wretch;  could  die  to  recondle  my  duty  to 
your  favour;  yet,  on  the  terms  his  villany  of- 
fers, it  is  merit  to  refuse  it — but,  sir,  I'll  trou- 
ble you  no  more;  to-day  is  his,  to-morrow 
may  be  mine.  {Exii. 

-  Sir  J.  Come,  my  friedd,  we'll  go  this  in- 
stant and  sign  the  settlement:  for  that  wretch 
ought  to  be  punished,  who  I  now  see  is  in- 
corrigible., and  given  over  to  perdition. 

Dr.  C.  And  do  you  think  I  take  your  es- 
tate  with  such  view?— No,  sir — I  receive  it 
that. I  majr  have,  an  opportunity  to  rouse  bis 
mind  to  virtue,  by  showing  him  an  instance 
of  the  forgiveness  of  injuries;  the  return  of 
good  for  evil! — 

^ir.  J.  0\  my  dear  friend !  my  stay  and 
my  guide!  I  am  impatient  till  the  affair  is 
concluded. 

Dr.  C.  The  will  of  heaven  be  done  in  aU 
things. 

Sir  J.  Poor,  dear,,  man!  {Exeunt. 

ACTIV, 
Scene  L—A  Parlour  ^i  Sir  John  Lambert^s. 
Enter  Charlotte  and  Setward. 
Char.   You  wore  a  witness,  then? 
Sfj'.  I  saw  it  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered , 
madam. 

Char.  And  all  passed  without  the  least 
suspicion  ?       / 

Sejr.  Sir  John  signed  it  with  such  earnest- 
ness, and  the  doctor  received  it  with  such 
seeming  reluctance,  that  neither  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  examine  a  line  of  it. 

Char.  Well,  Mr.  Seyward,  whether  it  suc- 
ceeds to  our  ends  or  not,  we  have  still  the  same 
obligations  to  you. — You  saw  with  what  friendly 
warmth  my  brother  heard  your  story;  amcl  '1 
don't  in  the  least  doubt  his  being  alJIe  to  do 
something  for  you. 

Sejr.   What  I  have  done,  my  duty  bouud 


cunningly  he    may  have  devised   this  gloss),  me  to;  but    pray,    madam,    give   me 
that  you  are  deceived-:- what  I  tell  you,    sir,  without    offence,    to    ask  you    one  ii 
is  true— "these  eyes,  these  ears,  were  vvitnes-  question* 
ses  of  bis  audacious  love,  without  the  men-j     Char,  Freely. 
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Sejr,  Hare  too  never  siupected,  that  in  all 
this  affair ,  I  oaTe  liad  some,  secret ,  stronger, 
motive  than  barely  duty? 

Char.  Yes. — But  halve  you  been  in  no  ap- 
prehensions I  should  discover  that  motive? 

Sejr.  Pray,  pardon  me ;  I  see  already  I  have 
gone  too  far. 

Char.  Not  at  all;  it  loses  you  no  merit  >yiih 
me;  nor  is  it  my  nature  to  use  any  one  ill 
tbat  loves  me,  unless  I  loved  that  one  again: 
then,  indeed,  there  might  be  danger.  Come, 
doo*t  look  grave;  my  inclinations  to  another 
shall  not  hinder  me  paying  every  one  whales 
due  to  their  merit :  I  shall  therefore  alway» 
think  myself  obliged  to  treat  your  misfortunes 
and  your  modesty  ^th  the  utmost  tenderness. 

Sejr,  Your  good  opinion  is  all  I  aim  at. 

Char,  Ay;  out  the  more  I  give  it  you,  the 
better  you*!!  think  of  me  still;  and  then  I  must 
think  the  better,  of  you  again;  and  then  you 
the  better  of  me ,  upon  .that  too ;  and  so  at 
last  I  shall  seriously,  and  you^ll  begin  to  think 
ill  of  me.  But  I  hope,  Mr.  Seyward,  your 
good  sense  will  prevent  all  this. 

St/,  I  see  my  folly,  madam,  and  blush  at 
my  presui^ption.  Madam ,  I  humbly  take  my 
leave.  ^Exit. 

Char,  Well,  he^sa  pretty  young  fellow  af- 
ter all,  and  the  very  first,  sure,  that  ever 
heard  reason  against  himsell  with  so  good  an 
understanding. 

Enter  IjADT  Lambbrt* 

Ladjr  L.  Dear  Charlotte,  what  will  become 
of  us  ? — The'  tyranny  of  this  subtle  hypocrite 
is  iosupportable.  He  has  so  fortified  himself 
in  sir  John*s  opinion,  by  this  last  misconduct 
o(  your  brother,  that  I  begin  to  lose  my  pow- 
er with  him. 

Char.  Pray  explain,  madam, 

Ladjr  L.  In  spite  of  all  I  conld  urge ,  he 
has  consented  that  the  doctor  shall  this  mi-r 
uute  come,  and  be  his  own  advocate. 

Char,  Vm  glad  on*t;.  for  the  beast  must 
come  like  a  bear  to  the  stak&  Fm  sure ,  he 
knows  I  shall  bait  him. 

Ladjr  L,  No  matter  for  that;  he  presses  it, 
to  keep  sir  John  still  blind  to  his  wicked  de> 
sign  upon  me. — ^Therefore  I  come  to  give  you 
nodce ,  that  you  might  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive him. 

Char,  Fm  obliged  to  your  ladyship.  Our 
meeting  will  be  a  tender  scene,  no  doubt  on*t. 

Ladf  L.  But  I  think  1  hear  the  doctor  com- 
ing up  stairs.  My  dear  girl,  at  any  rate  keep 
your  temper.  I  shall  expect  you  in  my  dressing- 
room ,  to  tell  me  the  particulars  of  your  conduct. 

^ExiL 

Cfiar.  He  must  have  a  great  deal  of  impu- 
dence, to  come  in  this  manner  to  me.    . 

Enter  Bettt. 

Bei,  Doctor  Cantwell  desires  to  be  admit- 
ted, madam. 

Char,  Let  him  come  in. 

Enter  Doctor  Cantwell. 

Your  servant,  sir — Give  us  chairs,  Betty,  and 
leave  tlie  room. — [exit  Betty ^ — Sir,  there's 
a  seat— What  can  the  uffly  cur  say  to  me? 
— be  seems  a  little  puzdeo. 

Dr,  C.  Look  ye,  young  lady,  1  am  afraid, 


notwithstanding  your  good  father's  favour,  I 
am  not  the  man  you  would  desire  to  be  alone 
with  upon  this  occasion. 

Char,  Your  modesty  is  pleased  to  be  in  the 
right. 

Dr,  C,  Vm  afraid  too,  notwithstanding  all 
my  endeavours  to  the  contrary ,  that  you  en- 
tertain a  pretty  bad  opinion  of  me. 

Char.  A  worse,  sir,  of  no  mortal  breathing. 

Dr,  C,   Which  opinion  is  immoveable. 

Char,  No  rock  so  firm. 

Dr,  C  I  am  afraid  then  it  will  be  a  vain 
pursuit,  when  I  solicit  you,  in  compliance 
with  my  worthy  friend's  desire  and  my  own 
inclinations,  to  become  my  partner  in  that 
blessed  estate  in  which  we  may  be  a  comfort 
and  support  to  each  otlier. 

Cfuir,  1  would  die  rather  than  consent  to  it, 

Dr,C,  In  other  words,  you  hate  me. 

Ctiar,  Most  transcendently. 

Dr,  C.  W^ell ,  there  is  sincerity  at  least  in 
your,  confession:  you  are  not,  1  see,  totally 
deprived  of  all  virtue,  though  I  must  say  I 
never  could  perceive  in  you  but  very  little. 

Ctutr,  Oh,  fie!  you  flatter  me. 

Dr,  C,  No,.  I  speak  it  with  sorsow,  because 
you  are  the  daughter  of  my  best  friend.  But 
how  are  we  to  proceed  now?  are  we  to  pre- 
serve temper? 

Ciiar,  Oh!  never  fear  me,  sir,  I  shall  not 
fly  out,  being  convinced  that  nothing  gives 
so  sharp  a  point  to  one's  aversion  as  good 
breeding;  as,  on  the  contrary,  ill  manners 
often  hide  a  secret  inclination. 

Dr,  C,  Well  then,  young  lady,  be  assured 
so  far  am  I  from  the  unchristian  disposition 
of  returning  injuries ,  that  your  antipathy  to 
me  causes'  no  hatred  in  my  soul  towards  you ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  would  willingly  make  you 
happy ,  if  it  may '  be  done  according  to  my 
conscience ,  with  the  interest  of  heaven  in 
view. 

Char,  Why,  I  can't  see,  sir,  how  heaven 
can  be  any  way  concerned  in  a  transaction 
between  you  and  me. 

Dr,  Cf  When  you  marry  any  other  per- 
son ,  my  consent  is  necessary.  ^ 

Char,  So  I  hear,  indeed !-;-but  pray,  doc- 
tor, how  could  your  modesty  receive  so  in- 
solent a  power,  without  putting  my  poor  fa- 
ther out  of  countenance  with  your  olushes  ? 

Dr,  C,  I  sought  it  not;  but  he  would 
crowd  it  among  other  obligations.  He  is  good 
natured;  and  I  foresaw  it  might  s(^rve  to  pious 
purposes. 

Char,  I  don't  understand  you. 

Dr,  C,  1  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  would 
marry  Mr.  Damley.    Am  I  right? 

Char,  Once  in  your]ife,  perhaps,  you  may. 

Dr,  C,  Nay,  let  us  be  plain.  Would  you 
marry  him  ? 

Char,  You're  mighty  nice,  methinks.  Well, 
I  would. 

Dt,  CI  Then  I  will  not  consent. 

Char,  You  wont? 

Dr,  C,  My  conscience  will  not  suffer  me. 
I  know  you  to  be  both  luxurious  and  worldly 
minded;  and  you  would  squander  upon  the 
vanities  of  the  worid ,  those  treasures  which 
ought  to  be  better  laid  out. 

ihar.  Hum  2^1  believe  I  begin  to  conceive 
you— 
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jDn  C  If  you  c?.n  think  of  any  project  tp 
«2itiify  my  conscience,  I  am  tractable.  You 
know  there  is  a  considerable  moiety  of  your 
fortune  which  goes  to  my  lady  in  case  of  our 
disaereement, 

C/mr,  That^s  enough ,  sir* — You  think  we 
should  have  a  fellow  feeling  in  it.  At  what 
sum  do  you  rate  your  concurrence  to  my  in- 
clinations? that  settled,  I  am  willing  to  strike 
the  bargain. 

Br.  C,  What  do  you  think  of  half? 

Char.  How!  two  thousand  pounds? 

Dr.  C.  VVhy,  you  kliow  you  gain  two 
thousand  pounds;  and  really  the  severity  of 
the  times  for  the  poor,  and  my  own  stmted 
pittance,  which  cramps  my  charities,  will  not 
suffer  me  to  require  less, 

Char»  But  how  is  my  father  to  be  brought 
into  this? 

Dr.  C.  Leave  that  to  my  management. 

Chfir.  And  what  security  do  you  expect 
for  the  money? 

Dr.  COh!  Mr.  Darnley  is  wealthy:  when 
I  deliver  my  consent  in  writing  /  he  shall  lay 
it  down  to  me  in  bank-bills. 

Char.  Pretty  good  security !  On  one  pro- 
viso though. 

Dr.  C.  Name  it 

CJuMr.  That  you  immediately  tell  my  father, 
that  you  are  willing  to  give  up  your  interest 
ta  Mr.  Darnley 

Dr.  Cf  flum!-*stay — I  agree  to  it;  but  in 
the  mean  lime,  let  me,  warn  you  child,  not  to 
expect  to  turn  that,  or  what  has  now  passed 
between  us,  to  my  confusion,  by  sinister  con- 
struction, or  evil  representation  tp  your  fa- 
ther. I  am  satisfied  of  the  piety  of  my  own 
intentions,  and  care  not  what  the  wicked 
think  of  them;  but  force  me  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  sir  John^s  good  opinion  of  me ,  in 
order  to  shield  myself  from  the  consequences 
of  your  malice. 

Char.  Ob !  I  shall  not  stand  in  my  own 
light :  I  know  your  conscience  and  your  pow- 
er too  well,  dear  doctor! 

Dr.  C.  VVell,  let  your  interest  sway  you. 
Thank  heaven,  \  am  actuated  by  more  worthy 
motives. 

Char.  No  doubt  on*t 

Dr.  C  Farewell,  and  think  me  your  friend. 

\Exit. 

Char,  What  this  fellow^s  original  was,  I 
know  not ;  but  by  his  conscience  and  cunning, 
he  would  inake  an  admirable  Jesuit. 

Enter  SsRyAMT. 

Serv.  Madam,  Mr,  Darnley. 

Chor^  De sue  him  to  walk  in.  \^xi$  Servant^ 

Enter  Darnlet. 

Darn,  To  lind  you  thus  alone ,  madam,  is 
a  happiness  I  did  not  expect,  from  the  tem- 
per ot  our  last  parting, 

Char.  I  should  have  been  as  well  pleased 
now ,  to  have  been  thanked ,  as  reproached, 
for  my  good  nature;  but  you  will  oe  in  the 
right ,  J  find. 

Darn,  Indeed ,  you  fake  me  wrong,  I  li* 
terally  mean  that  i  was  afraid  you  would  not 
^o  soon  think  I  had  deserved  tnis  favour. 

Char,  Wdl,  bill  wtro  you  doI  ailly 
now? 


[Act  iV. 

« 

Dam.  Come,  you  shall  not  .be  serioas: 
you  canH  be  more  agreeable. 

Ch€fr,  Oh!  but  I  am  serious. 

Darn.  Then  Til  be  so.— >Do  you  forgive  me  all  ? 

Char.  What? 

Darn.  Are  we  friends,  Charlotte? 

Char.  O  Lord;  but  you  have  told  me  no- 
thing of  poor  Seyward  ] 

Darn.  Must  you  needs  know  that,  hefore 
you  answer  me. 

Char.  Lord!  you  are  never  well  till  you 
have  talked  one  out  of  countenance. 

Darn.  Come,  I  wonU  be  too  partieular; 
you  shall  answer  hothing — >  Give  me  but  your 
band  only. 

Char.  Pshaw!  I  wonH  pull  off  my  glove, 
not  L 

Darn.  Fll  take  it  as  it  is  then. 

Char.  Lord!  there,  there;   eat  it,  eat  it« 

Darn.  And  so  I  could,  by  heaven! 

Char.  Oh,  my  glove !  my  glove !  my  fflove ! 
yon  are  in  a  peHect  storm!  Lord!  if  you 
make  such  a  rout  with  one^s  band,  what 
would  ypu  do  if  you  had  one*s  heart? 

Jjarn.  That*s  impossible  to  telL— But  you 
were  asking  me  of  oeyward,  madam  ? 

Char.  Oh,  ay!  that's  true.  W^ell,  now 
you  are  very  good  again. — Come,  tell  me  all 
the  aflair,  and  then  you  shall  see — ^bow  I  will 
like  you. 

Darnt  There  is  not  much  to  tell- only  thia: 
we  met  the  attorney-general,  to  whom  be 
has  given  a  very  sensible  account  of  himself, 
and  the  doctor's  proceedings. — -The  attorney- 
general  seems  very  dear  in  his  opinion,  that, 
as  the  doctor,  at  the  time  of  tne  death  of 
Sey ward's  mother,  was  entrusted  vrith  her 
whole  affairs,  the  Court  of  Equity^)  will 
oblige  him  to  be  accountable. 

67Mir,  If  Seyward  does,  not  recover  his'^lbr* 
tune,  you  must  absolutely  get  him  a  commis- 
sion, and  bring  him  into  acquaintance. 

Darn.  Upon  my  word  I  will. 

Char,  And  show  him  to  all  the  women  of 
taste;  and  Fll  have  you  call  him  my  pretty 
fellow,  too. 

Darn,  1  will,  indeed!— but  hear  me^ 

Cfiar.  You  can't  conceive  how  prettily  ke 
makes  love. 


l)  Ekrly  in  ihe  YixAorj  ot  the  Engluh  jurispmdeace  ,  the 
•dmiaislraUon  of  juslico  «  by  lh»  ordinary  court*  ,  ap^ 
peara  tu  h>ve  been  incomplete.  To  aupply  tliia  defect, 
th«  Courla  of  Equity  liaye  obtained  their  caUbliakneat  ; 
aiKiming  iha  power  of  enfurcing  the  principlea  upon 
which  the  ordinary  courta  also  decide,  whoa  tho  |i«w— 
era  of  ihoae  court*  ,  or  their  nodea  of  proo««dmg» 
are*  iaaiirScieat  for  that  purptise ;  of  prercatiag  tlio*« 
principles,  aa  litcralljr  enforced  by  the  nrdioary  coarta^ 
from  nrodacing  dcciaiona  contrary  to  their  apirit*  Mad 
becoming  inatniments  of  actual  injustice  ia  particular 
casea  \  and  of  deciding  oa  principles  of  oaiToraal  ioa— 
lice,  where  the  interference  o|  a  court  of  jadicatare 
is  neceaaary  to  prerenl  a  wrong,  ia  maUera  wherein 
the  positive  law  ia  ailent.  The  courta  of  equity  also 
admin iaier  to  the  enda  of  justice,  by  reappviog  uape> 
dimenls  to  the  fair  decision  of  a  qoeatioQ  ia  other 
courta;  by  i>roviding  for  the  safely  of  ^roportT  in  die— 
pute  ,  pending  a  legislation  ;  by  restraiaiag  tno  aaaar— 
tion  of  doubtJ'uI  rights ,  in  a  manner  productive  af  ir- 
reparable damage :  by  preventing  injury  to  a  third 
E arson  from  the  doubtful  title  of  others  ;  by  pnlting  a 
ound   le   vexalioi|s    aad    oppreasive   litigatioaa , 


preventing  unnceeasary  multiplicity  of  auita;  by 
pclling «  without  pronouncing  any  jadgmcat  oa  tk« 
aabject-r  •  diaeovery  which  may  eaable  other  cooita  I* 
grre  their  judgmcats  aad  by  areaerySnf  Ieatia«aj9 
wliea  ia  daager  of  being  lost  oefore  the  maUar  to 
which  it  relate*  «aa  be  aaade  Uie  tiAject  of  jadicial 
iaveatigetlBiW 
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Darn,  Not  so  well  as  yoa  make  your  de- 
fence, Charlotte. 

Char,  Lord!  1  had  forgot,  lie  is  to  teach 
me  Greek,  too. 

Darn,  Trifling  tyrant!  how  loDg,  Charlotte, 
do  you  think  you  can  find  new  etasions  for 
what  1  say  unto  you  ? 

Char.  Lord!  yon  are  horrid  silly;  hut  since 
\\%  tove  that  makes  you  such  a  dunce — poor 
Darniey,  I  forgive  you. 

Knttr  Colonel  Lambeat,  unobserved,  - 

Darn,  That*s  kind,  however. — But,  to  com> 
plete  my  joy,  he  kinder  yet^—and— 

Char.  Oh!  I  can*l!  I  canH!— Lor4!  did  you 
sever  ride  a  horse<matoh  ? 

Darn.  Was  ever  so  wild  a  question! 

Char.  Because,  if  you  have,  it  runs  in  my 
bead  you  galloped  a  mile  heyood  the  win- 
niflg-post,  to  make  sure  on^L  - 

Dam.  Now,  I  understand  you.  But  sinde 
you  will  have  me  touch  every  thing  so  Very 
ienderly,  Charlotte,  how  shall  I  find  proper 
words  to  ask  you  the  lover*s  last  necessary 
question  f 

Char,  Oh!  there^s  a  thousand  points  to  be 
adjusted  hefore  thaVs  answered. 

CoLL,  [odc^a/icesj  Name  them  this  moment; 
for,  positively,  tliis  is  the  last  time  of  asking^). 

Char.  Pshaw !  who  sent  for  you  ? 

CoA  L.  I  only  came  to  teach  you  to  speiak 
pbio  English,  my  dear. 

Char.  Lord !  mind  your  own  business ;  caoH 
yoiil 

Col  h.  So  \  will;  for  I  will  make  you  do 
more  of  yours  in  two  minutes,  than  you 
would  have  done  vvithout  me  in  a  twelvemonth. 
VVby,  how  now! — do  you  think  the  man^s 
lo  dangle  after  your  ridiculous  airs  for  ever? 

C'Aor.  This  is  mighty  pretty! 

Coil  £.  You'll  say  so  oo  Thursday  se'nnight 
ibr  (let  affairs  take  what  tuf  ir  they  will  in  the 
iunily),  that*s  positively  your  wedding-day— 
Nay,  you  shan't  stir. 

Char,  Was  ever  such  assurance! 

Dam,  Upon  my  life,  madam,  l*m  out  of 
cAioteaaoce !  i  don't  knb w  how  to  behave  myself. 

Char.  No,  no ;  let  him  go  on  only— this  is 
bcyood  whatever  was  knowu,  sure! 

Col.  L.  Ua!  ha!  if  I  w^s  to  leave  you  to 
}oiirselfes,  what  a  couple  of 'pretty  out  of 
countenanced  figures  you  would  make !  hum 
nJBg  and  hawing^)  upon  the  vulgar  points  of 
joiDiure  and  pin-rmoney.  Come,  come,  I  know 
vliat's  proper  on  both  sides;  you  shall  leave 
it  to  lae. 

Darn.  I  had  rather  Charlotte  would  name 
W  own  terms  to  me. 

^  CoL  It.  Have  you  ^  mind  to  any  thing  par* 
^ttlar,  madam? 

Qtar.  Why ,  sure !  what  do  you  think  Via 
only  to  he  filled  out  as  you  please,  and  sweet- 
ened and  sipped  up  like  a  dish  of  tea  ? 

CoL  L.     vVhy   pray,  madam,    when   your 

1}  ThcbiBiifl  of  marriagef  when  tlio  parlie«  hare  no  licenscf, 
•(^«  |tv«n  out  in  the  followiog  word*:  *<I  publish  the 
kaaas  of  aarriaga  bclween  ^  of  —  and  —  of  —  any 
•■•  kaowsRi  aaj  |a*l  cauao  '  or  iiapadiinaal  why 
^***  fthovld  aol  ha  joiaed  together  in  holy  matrix 
■oBy  aro  now  to  declare  it;  and  thu  is  the  first  line 
•I  uhmg;"  aod  ao  •■  to  tho  acooad  and  third,  which 
tt  the  taat  tiae. 

*)  Has  mA  1m  iBtM^Mtiowii  iwid  •■  vwbi. 


tea^s  ready,  what  have  you  to  do  but  to  drink 
it  ? — but  you,  I  supp6se,  expect  a  lover^s  heart, 
like  your  lamp,  snould  be  always  flaming  at 
your  elhow;  and  when  iCs  ready  to  go  out, 
you  indolently  supply  it  with  the  spirit  of 
contradiction. 

Cfiar.  And  so  you  suppose,  that  your  as- 
surance has  made  an  end  of  this  matter  ? 

Cat.  It,  Not  till  you  have  given  him  your 
band  upon  it* 

IJfuir,  That  thei\  yirould  complete  it. 

Col.  X,    Perfeclly, 

Char,  Why  then  take  it,  Darniey.  Now  I 
presume  you  are  in  high  triumph,  sir. 

CoL  Zr.  No,  sister;  now  you  are  consistent 
with  that  good  sense  I  always  thought  you 
mistress  of. 

Chan  And  now  I  beg  we  may  separate; 
for  our  being  seen  togetoer,  at  this  critical 
juncture,  may  give  that  devil,  the  doctor,  sus-» 
picion  of  a  confederacy,  and  make  him  set 
some  engine  at  worl^  that  we  are  not  aware  of. 

Col.  L,  Ifs  a  very  proper  caution..  Come 
9long,  Darniey;  nay,  you  must  leave  her  now, 
whatever  violence  you  do  yourself. 

Char,  Ay,  ay,  take  him  with  you,  brother 
—or  stay,  Darniey;  if  you  please,  you  may 
come  along  with  me.  \ExeunU 

ACT  \^ 

Scene  L — A  Parlour  (z/ Sir  John  Lambert^s. 

Enter  Darn  LEY  and  Charlotte. 

Chcur,  fiut  really,  will  you  stand  to  the 
agreement  though,  that  I  have  made  with  the 
doctor? 

Darn,  Why  not?  you  shall  not  break  your 
word  upon  my  account,  though  he  might  be 
a  villain  you  ffave  it  to.  Suppose  I  should 
talk  with  sir  John  my  sell  ? — His  true,  he  has 
slighted  me  of  late. 

Char,  No  matter — here  he  comes — this  may 
opieh  another  scene  of  action  to  that  1  believe 
my  brother^s  preparing  for. 

Enter  Sir  John  and  Ladt  Lambert. 

Sir  J,  Mr.  Darniey,  1  am  glad  1  have  met 
you  here« 

Darn,  I  have  endeavoured  twice  to-day,  sir, 
to  pay  my  respects  to  you. 

oir  J,  Sir,  Fll  be  plain  with  yoft — I  went 
out  to  avoid  you;  but  where  the  welfare  of  a 
child  is  concerned,  you  must  not  take  it  ill  if 
we  donU  stand  upon  ceremony — However,  since 
I  have  reason  now  to  be  more  in  temper  than 
perhaps  I  was  at  that  time^  I  shall  be  glad  to 
talk  with  you. 

Darn.   I  take  it  as  a  favour,  sir. 

Sir  J,  You  must  allow,  Mr.  Barnley,  that 
conscience  is  the  rule  which  every  honest 
man  ought  to  walk  by. 

Darn,  *Tis  granted;  sir. 

Sir  J,  Then  give  |ne  leave  to  tell  youy  sir, 
that  giving  you  my  daughter  would  be  lo  act 
against  that  conscience  I  pretend  to,  while  I 
think  you  an  ill  liver;  and  consequently  the 
same  tie  obliges  me  to  bestow  her  on  abetter. 
man-~ 

Darn.  W^ell  but,  sir,  come  to  the  point 
Suppose  tbe  doctor  fwhom  1  presume  you 
design  her  for),  actually  consents  to  give  me 
up  his  interest? 
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Sir  J.  But  why  do  vou  suppose^  sir,  he 
will  give  up  bis  interest  r 

Dcwn*  I  only  judge  from  wiiat  your  daughter 
tells  nie,  sir. 

Sir  J,  My  daughter! 

Darn,  I  appeal  to  her. 

Char,  And  I  appeal  even  to  yourself,  sir — 
Has  not  the  doctor,  just  now  in  the  garden, 
spoke  in  favour  of  Mr*  Darnley  to  you  ?  Nay, 
pray^  sir,  be  plain;  because  more  depends  on 
that  than  you  can  easily  imagine  or  believe. 

.  Sir  J,  What  senseless  insinuation  have  you 
got  into  your  head  now? 

Ctuw,  Be  so  kind,  sir,  first  to  answer  me, 
that  I  may  be  belter  able  to  inform  you. 

Sir  J,  vVell,  I  own  he  has  declined  his  in- 
terest in  faTour  of  Mr.  Darnley;  but  I  must 
tell  you,  madam,  he  did  it  in  so  modest,  so 
friendly,  so  good  natured,  so  conscientious  a 
manner,  that  I  now  think  myself  more  than 
ever  bound  in  honour  to  espouse  him. 

Char,  But  now,  sir,  only  for  ar^ument*s 
sake,  suppose  I  could  prove  that  all  this  seem- 
ing Ttrlue  was  artificial;  that  his  regard  tor 
Mr.  Darnley  was  neither  founded  upon  mo- 
desty, frienaship,  good  nature,  nor  conscieiice; 
or  in  short  that  he  has,  like  a  Tillain,  bartered, 
bargained  to  give  me  to  Mr.  Darnley,  for  half 
the  four  thousand  pounds  you  valued  his  con- 
sent at;  I  say,  sir,  suppose  this  could  be  proved, 
where  would  be  his  virtue  then  ^ 

Sir.  J.  It  is  impious  to  suppose  it. 

Char.  Then,  sir,  from  what  pririciple  must 
you  suppose  that  I  accuse  him  r 

Sir  J.  From  an  obstinate  prejudice  to  all 
thal*s  good  and  virtuous. 

Char.  That's  too  hard,  sir.  But  the'  worst 
your  opinion  can  provoke  me  to,  is  to  marry 
Mr.  Darnley,  withouteither  his  consent  or  yours. 

Sir  J*  \\^hat,  do  you  brave  me,  madam? 

Cftar.  No,  sir;  but  I  seorn  a  lie;  and  will 
so  far  vindicate  my  integrity,  as  to  insist  on 
your  believing  me;  if  not,  as  a  child  you 
abandon,  I  have  a  right  to  throw  myself  into 
other  arms  for  protection. 

Sir.  J.  I  am  confounded.  These  tears  can- 
not be  counterfeit;   nor  can  this  be  true. 

Lady  L.  Indeed,  my  dear,  1  fear  it  is.  Give 
roe  Jeave  to  ask  one  question.  In  all  our  mu- 
tual course  of  happiness,  have  I  ever  yet  de- 
ceived y(fu  with  a  falsehood  ? 

Sir  J.  Never.  * 

Ladjr  L.  Would  you  then  believe  me, 
should  I  accuse  him  even  of  crimes  which 
^-irtue  blushes  but  to  mention  ? 

Sir  J.  To  what  extravagance  would  you 
drive  me ! 

Lad/  Z.  I  would  before  have  undeceived 
you,  when  liis  late  artifice  turned  the  honest 
duty  of  your  son  into  his  ov<n  reproach  and 
ruin;  but,  knowing  then  your  temper  was 
inaccessible,  I  durst  not  offer  it.  But  sup- 
pose I  should  be  able  to  let  you  see  his  vil- 
lany,  make  him  repeat  his  odious  love  to  me 
in  your  own  hearing,  at  once,  throw  off  the 
mask,  and  ihow  the  barefaced  traitor? 

Sir  J.  Is  it  possible? 

Ladjr  L.  But  then,  sir,  I  must  prevajl  on 
yo|i  to  descend  to  the  poor  shifts  we  are  re- 
duced to. 

Sir  J.  All;  to  any  thing,  to  ease  roe  of 
my  doubts;  make  me  but  a   witness  of  this 


[Act  Y. 

fact,  and  I  shall  soon  accuse  myseif|  and  own 
my  folly  equal  to  his  baseness. 

Lady  L.  Behind  that  screen  you  may  easily 
conceal  yourself. 

Sir  JT  Be  it  so. 

Lady  X.  Mr.  Darnley,  shall  we  beg  your 
leave;  and  you,  Charlotte,  take  the  least  sus- 
pected way  to  send  the  doctor  to  me  directly. 

Char.  I  have  a  thought  will  do  it,  madam. 

Sir  J.  Oh,  Charlotte!  Oh,  Mr.  Darnley ! 

Darn.  Have  but  resolution,  sir,  and  fear 
nothing.  [ExeuntDarnley  and  Charlotte. 

Lady  L.  Now, 'sir,  you  are  to  consider  what 
a  desperate  disease  I  have  undertaken  to  cure : 
therefore,  be  sure  keep  close  and  still;  and 
when  the  proof  is  full,  appear  at  your  discretion. 

Sir  J.  Fear  not;  I  will  conform  my  self- 
Yet,  be  not  angry,  my  love,  if,  in  a  case  like 
this,  I  have  also  chanty  enough  to  hope  you 
may  yet  be  deceived  in  what  you  charge  faim 
with,  till  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses  as- 
sure me  of  the  contrary. 

Lady  L.  *Tis  just. 

Sir  J.  Hark!  1  think  I  hear  him  coming. 

Lady  L.  Now,  my  dear,  remember  your 
promise  to  have  patience. 

Sir  J.  Rely  upon*t 

Lady  L-  To  your  post  then. 

\Sir  John  goes  behind  the  screen. 

Enter  Doctor  C^intwell,  witli  a  book, 

.  Dr.  C.  .Madam,  your  woman  tells  me,  that, 
being  here  and  alone,  you  desired  to  speak 
with  me, 

*  Lady  L.  I  did,  sir — but  that  we  may  be  sui*e 
that  we  are  alone,  pray  shut  the  outward  door 
— another  surprise  might  ruin  us — is  all  safe? 

Dr.  C.  I  have  taken  care,  madam. 

Lady  L.  But  I  am  afraid  I  interrupt  your 
meditation. 

Dr.  C  No,  madam,  no ;  I  was  only  looking 
over  some  pious  exhortations  here,  for  the  use 
of  a  society  of  chosen  brethren. 

Lady  L.  Ah,  doctor,  what  have  you  done 
to  me  {  the  trouble  of  my  mind  since  our  last 
unfortunate  conference  is  not  to  be  expressed. 
You  indeed  discovered  to  me  what,  perhaps, 
for  my  own  peace,  Hwere  better  I  had  never 
been  acquainted  with ;  but  I  had  not  suflicient 
lime  to  lay  my  heart  open  to  you. 

Dr.  C.  vVhitber,  madam, would  you  lead  me? 

LadyL.  I  have  been  uneasy  too,  not  know- 
ing how.  far  you  might  mistake  my  behaviour 
on  the  last  accident  that  happened,  but  I  w^as 
really  so  shocked,  so  terrified,  I  knew  not 
what  1  was  doing:  only,  had  I  joined  in  your 
defence  against  the  colonel,  it  would  have  been 
evident  that  I  was  his  enemy,  and  I  have  uses 
for  his  friendship.  Silence,  therefore,  was  my 
own  prudent  part:  and  I  knew  your  credit 
with  sir  John  needed  no  support. 

Dr.  C.  Let  me  presume  tlien  to  hope,  tbat 
what  I  did,  you  judge  was  self-defence  aad 
pure  necessity.  ' 

La!dy  L.  And  perhaps,  afler  all,  the  accident 
was  lucky ;  for  sir  John,  in  order  to  4ol>viate 
any  ill  constructions  that  may  be  put  upon  it, 
insists  now  that  we  should  be  more  to^etbery 
to  let  the  world  see  his  confidence  in  us  both* 
This  relieves  us  from  restraint ;  and  I  now  dare 
tell  you — but  no — I  won't — 

Dr.  C.  But  why,  madam  ?  letme  beseecb  you — 
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Lady  Z.  No— besides — ^wbat  need  you  ask 
me — • 

Br,  C  Ab'  do  not  endeavour  to  decoy  iny 
foolish  bearty  too  aot  to  flatter  itself.  You  can- 
not 5ure  tbink  kinaly  of  me  1 

Lttdj  L,  Welly  well,  i  woald  bave  you 
imagioe  so. 

Dr,  C.  Besides,  may  I  not  with  reason  sus- 
pect, that  this  apparent  goodness  is  but  arti- 
fice ;  a  shadow  of  compliance,  meant  only  to 
persuade  me  from  your  daughter. 

Ladjr  L.  Methinks,  ibis  doubt  of  me  seems 
rather  founded  on  your  settled  resolution  not 
lo  resign  her. — I  am  couTinced  of  it.  I  can 
assure  you,  sir,  I  should  bare  saved  you  this 
trouble,  had  I  known  bow  deeply  you  were 
raeaged  to  ber. 

Vr.  C  Tears — tben  I  must  believe  you — 
but  indeed  you  wrong  me.  To  prove  my  in- 
nocence, it  is  not  an  oour  since  I  pressed  sir 
John  lo  give  Charlotte  lo  young  Darnley. 

LadjrJL  Mere  artifice.  You  knew  tbatjnodesl 
resignation  would  make  sir  John  warmer  in 
rour  interest. 

Dn  C,  No,  indeed,  indeed.  I  bad  other 
motiTes,  which  you  may  hereafter  be  made 
acquainted  with,  and  will  convince  you — 

LadrL,  Well,  sir,  now  Til  give  you  reason 
lo  guess  the  rea-son  why,  at  our  last  meeting, 
I  pressed  you  so  warmly  to  resign   Charlotte. 

JDr.  C  Ah  dear!  ah  dear! 

Lad/  X.  You  cannot  blame  me  for  bating 
opposed  your  happiness,  when  my  own,  per- 
iiaps,  depended   upon  it. 

Dr.  C.  Spare  me,  spare  me;  you  kill  me 
with  this  kindness. 

.  Lad/  L.  But  now  that  I  bave  discovered  my 
▼eakness,  be  Secret ;  for  the  least  imprudence — 

Dr.  C.  h  is  a  vain  fear. 

Lad/  L.  Call  it  npt  vain ;  my  reputation  is 
dearer  to  me  than  life. 

Dr.  C.  Where  can  it  find  90  sure  a  guard? 
TTie  grave  austerities  of  my  life  will  dumb- 
foDnd  suspicion,  and  yours  may  defy  detraction. 

Lad/  L,  Well,  doctor,  \\%  you  must  answer 
for  my  folly. 

Dr.  C.  1  lake  it  all  upon  myself. 

Lad/  JL  But  there^s  one  thing  still  to  be 
a/raid  o{. 

Dr.  C.  Nothing,  nothing. 

Lad/  L.  My  husband,  sir  John. 

Dr.  C  Alas,  poor  man !  I  will  answer  for 
jum.  Between  ourselves,  madam,  your  husband 
isweak;  lean  lead  him  by  the  nose  any  where. 

Sir  J.  [Comes  /onvardJ]  No,  caitiff,  Fra 
(0  be  led  no  further. 

Dr.  C.  Abl  woman. 

Sir  J.  Is  this  your  sanctity?  this  your  doc- 
trine? these  your  meditations? 

Dr.  C,  Is  then  my  brother  in  a  conspiracy 
against  me? 

Sir  J,  Your  brotlier!  I  have  been  your  friend, 
iodeed,  to  my  shame;  your  dupe;  but  your 
spell  has  lost  its  hold :  no  more  canting ;  it 
will  not  serve,  your  turn  any  longer. 

Lad/  L,  Now,  heaven  be  praised. 

Dr.  C.  It  seems  you  wanted  an  excuse  to 
p**  vritb  me. 

Sir  J,  Ungrateful  wretch!  but  why  do  I 
'cprofch  yoQ !  Had  I  not  been  the  .we^est  of 
maokindy  you  never  could  bav6  prove^^o  great 
4  viUain.  Get  out  of  my  sight;  leave  my  house: 


of  all  my  follies,  which  is  it  tells  you,  that  if 
you  stay  much  loncer,  I  shall  not  be  tempted 
to  wrest  you  out  of  the  bands  of  the  law,  and 
punish  you  as  you  deserve? 

Ur.  C.  Well;  but  first  let  me  ask  you,  sir, 
who  is  it  you  menace  ?  consider  your  own 
condition,  and  where  you  are? 

Sir  J.  What  would  the  villain  drive  at? 
leave  me.  I  forgive  you  :  but  once  more  I  tell 
you,  seek  some  other  place;  out  of  my  bouse. 
This  instant  be  gone,  and  see  my .  shameful 
face  no  more. 

Dr.  C.  Nay,  tben,  'tis  my  duly  to  exert  my- 
self, and  let  you  know  that  I  am  master  here. 
Turn  you  out,  sir}  this  house  is  mine;  and 
now,  sir,  at  your  peril,  dare  to  insult  me. 

Sir  J.  O  heavens !  ^tis  true :  whither  shall  I 
fly  to  hide  me  from  the  world? 

Lad/  L*  Whither  are  you  going,  sir? 

Sir  J,  I  know  not — but  here  it  seems  I  am 
a  trespasser — the'master  of  the  house  has  warned 
me  hence — and,  since  the  right  is  now  in  him, 
*tis  just  I  should  resign  it. 

Lad/  L.  You  shall  not  stir.  He  dures  not 
act  with  such  abandoned  insolence.     No,    sir, 

f>ossession  still  is  yours.     Ifbe  pretends  a  right, 
et  bim  by  open  course  of  law  maintain  it. 
Dr.  C.  Ha !  Here  I  Sey  ward  !  [JExil 

Enter  Old  Lady  Lambert  and  Mawworm. 

Sir  J,  Who  is  this  fellow?  what  do  you 
want,  man? 

Maw.  My  lady,  come  up. 

Old  Lad/  L.  How  now! 

Maw,  He  wants  to  know  who  I  be. 

Old  Lady  L.  The  .ficntleman  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  son.  I  was  carrying  him  in  a  coach  to 
attend  a  controversy  tbafs  to  be  held  this 
evening,  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scrujile^s,  about  an 
affair, of  simony;  and  called  to  take  up  the 
doctor.  But  what  strange  tales  arc  these  1 
bear  below? 

Sir  J.  The  doctor^s  a  villain,  madam;  I  have 
detected  bira ;  detected  him  in  the  horrible  de- 
sign of  seducing  my  wife. 

Mawu  It*s  unpossible. 

Sir  J.  What  do  you  say,  man  ? 

Maw,  I  say,  it*s  unpossible.  He  has  been 
locked  up  with  my  wife  for  hours  together, 
morning,  noon,  arid  night,  and  I  never  found 
her  the  worse  for  him. 

Old  Lady  L.  Ah,  son!  son! 

Sir,  J.  What  is  your  ladyship  going  to 
say   now? 

Old  Lady  L.  The  doctor  is  not  in  fault. 

Sir  J,  *Slife,^)  madam! 

Old  Lady  L.  Ob,  be  swears!  be  swears! 
years  in  growing  good,  we  become  profligate 
m  a  moment.  If  you  swear  again,  I  won't 
stay  in  the  house. 

maw.  Nor  I  neither;  aren't  you- ashamed  of 
yourself?  have  you  no  commenseration  ^)  on 
your  poor  soul? — Ah!  poor  wicked  sinner!  I 
pity  you. 

Sir  J,  'Sdeath!  and  the  devil! 


.^Jfiui?.-  If  you  swear  any  more,  I'll  inform 
afmo^  you. 

Sir.'  J*  Why  would  you  bring  this  idiot, 
madam  ? 

Maw.  Ay,  do  despise  me,  I'm  the  prouder 
for  it;  I  likes  to  be  despised. 

\)  God's  lif*.    t)  CommiseralioB. 
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THE  HIPOCRITE. 


[Act  \. 


Enter  CRARtOTTB.    - 
Char,  Oh  dear  papa,   I   shall   faint   away; 

there^s  murder  doing. 

Sir  J,  Who!  when!  what  is  it? 

Char.  The  doctor,  sir,  and  Se}  ward,   were 

at  high  words  just  now  in  the    garden;   and, 

upon  a  sudden 

tween  them* 


is  killed. 

Sir  y/How? 

Char,  Oh,  there  he  comes  himself;  he^II  tell 
you  more. 

> 

Enter  Cant  well.  Darn  ley,  Seyward,  and 

Servants. 

Darn.  Here,  bring  in  this  ruflianf  this  is 
villany  heyond  example. 

Sir  J.  VVhal  means  this  outrage? 

Lady  X«  I  tremble. 

SeY»  Don*t  he  alarmed,  madam — there  is  no 
mischief  done:  what  was  intended,  the  doctor 
here  can  best  inform  you. 

Sir  J.  Mr.Damleyt  tam  ashamed  to  see  you. 

Maw.  So  you  ought:  but  this  good  man  is 
ashamed  of  nothine . 

Dr.  C.  Alas !  my  enemies  prevail. 

Sejr.  In  short,  gentlemen,  the  affair  is  cir- 
cumstantially this — ^The  doctor  Called  me  out 
into  the  pavilion  in  the  garden ;  appeared  in 
great  disorder;  told  me  here  was  a  sudden 
storm  raised,  which  he  was  not  suRicienlly 
prepared  to  weather.  He  said,  his  dependance 
was  upon  me;  and  at  all  events,  I  must  be 
ready  to  swear,  when  he  callied  upon  me,  I 
had  seen  him  pay  sir  John  several  large  sums 
of  money.  He  talked  confusedly  about  giving 
value  for  an  estate;   but   I   boldly  refused  to 

ferjure  myself;  and  told  him,  on  the  contrary, 
was  satisfied  he  had  fleeced  sir  John  of  se- 
veral larse  sums,  under  pretence  of  charitable 
uses,  which  he  secretly  converted  to  his  own. 
— This  stung  him,  and  he  fastened  at  my  throat, 
llien,  indeed,  all  temper  lef\  me;  and,  disen- 

f  aging  myself  from  his  hold ,  with  a  home- 
low,  I  struck  him  down.  At  this,  grown  des- 
Eerate,  he  ran  with  fury  'to  some  pistols  that 
ung  about  the  chimney :  but  in  the  instant  he 
reached  one,  I  seiied  upon  his  wrist;  and  as 
we  grappled,  the  pistol,  firing  to  the  ceiling, 
alarmeo  the  family. 

Old  Lady  L,  'Phis  is  a  lie,  young  man;  I 
see  the  devil  standing  at  your  elbow. 

Maw.  So  do  I,  with  a  great  big   pitchfork, 
pushing  him  on. 
Dr.  C.  Well,  what  have  you  more  against  me  ? 
Darn,  More,  sir,  I  hope  is  needless — but  if 
sir  John  is  yet  unsatisfied. 
tS'ir  J,  Oh !  I  have  seen  too  much. 
Dr.  C.  I  demand  my  liberty. 
Sir  J.  I^t  him  go. 

»   ' 

Enter  Colonel  Lambert  and  Attendants, 

Coi.L.  Hold,  sir^  not  so  fast;  you  can^t  pass. 
Dr.  C.  Who,  sir,  shall  dare  to  stop  me? 
•   Col.  X.  Within  there! 

Enter  Tipstaff. 

Tip,-  Is  your  name  Cantwell,  sir  ?       ^ 
Dr,  C.  What  if  it  be,  sir  ? 
Tip»  Then,  sir,  I  have  my  lord  chief  ]ustibe*s 
warrant  against  you. 
Dr,  C,  Against  me  ? 


Tip,  Yes,  sir,  for  a  cheat  and  impostor. 

Old  Lady  L,  What  does  he  say  ? 

tS'ir  J.  Dear  son,  what  is  this? 

Col.  L.  Only  some  action   of  the  doctor's, 

sir,  which  I  have  affidavits  in    my  hand   here 

to  prove,  from  more  than  one  creditable  wit- 

1,  there  was  a   pistol    fired   be-  ness;  and  [  think  it  my  duty  to  make  the  pub- 

Oh!    Vm  afraid  poor  Seyward  lie    acquainted  with:    if  he  can  acquit  himself 

of  them,  so;  if  not,  he  must  take  the  consequence. 

Dr,  C,  Well,  but  stay;  let  the  accusations 
against  me  be  what  they  will,  I)y  virtue  of  this 
conveyance  J  am  still  master  here;  and  if  1 
am  forced  to  leave  the  house  myself,  I  will 
shut  up  the  doors-^nobody  shall  remain  behind. 

Sir  J.  There!  there!  indeed,  he  stinss  me 
to  the  heart!  for  that  rash  act,  reproach  and 
endless  shame  will  haunt  me! 

Char,  No,  sir! — be  comforted.— Even  there 
too  his  wicked  hopes  must  leave  him ;  for  know, 
the  fatal  deed  which  you  intended  to  sign  is 
here,  even  yet  unsealed  and  innocent! 

Sir  J*  What  mean  you? 

Char,  I  mean,  sir,  thM  this  deed  by  accident 
fallinglnto  this  gentleman's  hands,  his  generous 
concern  for  our  family  discovered  it  to  me; 
and  that  in  concert  we  procured  that  other  to 
be  drawn  exactly  like  it;  which,  in  your  im- 
patience to  execute,  passed  unsuspected  for  the 
original.  Their  only  difference  is,  that  wher- 
ever here  you  read  the  doctor*s  name,  there 
you^ll  find  my  brother^s. 

Dr,  C,  Come,  sir;  lead  me  where  you  please. 

\ExU, 

Coh  L.  Secure  your  prisoner. 

Old  Lady  L*  1  don!t  know  what  to  make 
of  all  this. 

Maw,   They^ll  all  go  to  the  devil  for    what 
they  are  doing — Come  away^  my  lady,  and  let 
us   see   afler  the   ^ood   dear   doctor.    Ay,  do  ' 
laugh,   you*ll  go   to  the  devil  for  all  that. — 
Come,  my  lady,  you  go  first. 

yExeunt  McuPtvorm  and  old  £,ady 
Lamhert, 

Char.  Now,  Darnley,  I  hope  I  have  made 


atonement  for  your  jealousy 

Darn,  YouVe  banished  it  for  ever !  this  was 
beyond  yourself  surprising. 

Col.  L,  Sister  — 

(^har.  Come,  no  set  speeches ;  if  I  deserve 
your  thanks,  return  them  in  friendship  to  your 
first  preserver. 

Col.  X.  The  business  of  my  life  shall  be  to 
merit  it. 

Ser,  And  mine,  to  speak  my  sense  of  ob- 
ligations. 

Sir  J.  Oh,  my  child!  for  my  deliverance  I 
can  only  reward  you  here. — For  you,  my  son, 
whose  filial  virtue  I  have  injured,  this  honest 
deed  Aall  in  every  article  oe  ratified.-— And 
for  the  sake  of  that  hypocritical  villain,  I  de- 
clare, that  from  henceforward  I  renounce  all 
pious  folks;  I  will  have  an  utter  abhorrence 
for  every  thing  that  bears  the  appearance — 

Chart  Nay  now,  my  dear  sir,  I  must  take 
the  liberty  to  tell  you,  you  go  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another. — VVhat,  because*  a  woi-thless 
wretch  has  imposed  upon  you,  under  tbe  faA^ 
lacious-show  of  austere  grimace,  will  you  needs 
have  it  every  body  is  like  him,  confound  the 
good  with  the  bad,  and  conclude  there  are  no 
truly  religious  in  the  world  ?-— Leave,  my  dear 
sir,  such  rash  consequences  to  foob  and  liber- 


[Act  I.  ScsHK  1.] 

tines.— 'Let  ts  be  carefal  to  distinguiffa  between 
Tirtae  aod  tbe  appearance  of  it  Guard  if  pos- 
sible agaiatt  doing  bonour  to  bypocrisy — But, 
at  the  saroe   time,   let   us  allow   tbere  is  no 
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cbaracter  in  life,  greater  or  more  valuable  tban 
that  of  the  truly  devout — nor  any  thing  inore 
noble  or  more  beautiful,  than  tbe  fenror  of  a 
sincere  piety.  [ExeunL 


SUSANNA  CENTLIVRE. 

This  lady  wai  danglitar  of  ofi«  Mr.  Freemtn ,  of  Holkeach ,  in  Lin  coin  ili  in.  It  U  not  docided  whether  she  wm 
bra  ia  Jrclaod  or  EngUnd;  bqt  it  miiat  hare  been  in  the  year  1680.  He  it  as  it  may*  we  find  ber  left  |a  the  wide 
vuM,  by  the  death  of  her  parenU,  belbre  she  had  Completed  her  twelfth  year.  There  ia  a  romantic  atory  told  of  her 
(uTiBl  been  met  on  ficr  journey  to  London  on  f'iot«  whither  she  went  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  her  alepmother,  by  ■ 
yoiag  geollenian  from  the  univeraiiy  of  Cambridge,  (the  aflerwarda  wclUknown  Anthony  Hammond),  who  wa«  ao  ex- 
trcflKly  atmck  with  hor  youth  and  beauty,  and  ao  affected  with  the  diaireM  wliich  her  circumalancea  naturally  declared 
i&  ber  coanlrnancev  that  be  fell  inalanlly  in  lore  with  her ;  and,  iiK|(iiriiig  into  the  particulars  of  her  atory  .  aoon  pre- 
ra3ed  en  her  inexperienced  innocence  lo  aeixe  on  iht*  proleclion  he  offered  her,  and  go  with  him  to  Cambridge,  where, 
t^Mpping  her  in  boy's  cloihea,  he  introduced  her  to  hia  iniimates  at  college  as  ■  relation  ,  who  was  come  down  to  aee 
iW  unirvrstty,  and  pasa  some  time  with  him  there.  If  ihia  alxry  is  true,  it  must  have  happened  when  she  was  exti-eme- 
h  jaoog;  Whincop,  aa  well.aa  the  other  wrilera,  ackoowledging  that  ahc  was  married  in  her  sixteenth  year,  to  a  ne- 
plttv  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  Unt  that  gentleman  not  living  with  her  above  a  twelvemonth,  her  wit  ind  beaaly  sous 
aracofffd  brr  a  arcoad  bnaband,  whoao  name  waa. Carrol,  an.d  who  waa  an  officer  in  the  armr;  but  he  having  the  mia> 
mtoBe  to  be  killed  in  a  duel,  within  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  their  marriage,  ahe  became  a  accond  time  a  widow, 
Socb  aa  attachment  ahe  acems  to  have  had  to  the  thenlre,  that  she  even  became  heraelf  a  performer  in  1706  and  per- 
fonaiai  the  part  of  Alexander  the  Greet,  in  Lee'a  Rival  Queens,  at  Windaor,  where  the  court  then  waa,  she  wounded 
(kr  beairt  of  one  Mr.  Joseph  Cenllivro.  yeoman  of  the  mouth  to  Her  Majcsly,  who  aoon  married  her;  and  after  pissing 
KTtral  jear*  bappijjf  together,  ahe  died  at  hia  house  in  Spring-Gardrna,  Charing  Cross,  on  the  firat  of  December  i/aS. 
— Tbit  Mr*. Centlivr-e  wasperfrctly  acquainted  with  life,  and  closely  read  the  minda  'and  roannera  of  mankind,  no  one, 
vetbinkt  ran  doubt  who  reada  her  comediea;  but  what  anpeara  to  ns  the  moat  extraordinary  ia,  when  we  conaider  her 
bi^fv,  ibe  diaadran  tagea  ahe  mual  have  laboured  nnder,  by  being  ao  early  Ief\  to  bnatle  with  the  world,  and  that  all 
tkc  edneatien  ahe  coeiUl  have  had*  must  have  been  owing  to  her  own  application  and  assiduity;  when,  wa  say,  we 
c«eii^  ber  as  an  absolutely  self-cult ivaled  genius,  il  is  astonishing  to  find  the  traces  of  ao  much  reading  and  learning 
a<  we  BMct  with  in  -many  of  her  piecea ;  aince,  for  the  drawing  of  the  varioua  chararlera  aha  haa  presented  ua  with,  ahe 
■ail  bare  ptrfecUy  -well  undrratood  the  French,  Dutch,  and  tipaniah  languagea,  all  the  provincial  dialects  of  her  own, 
ui  naewkat  even  of  tbe  Latin,  aince  all  theae  ahe  occasionally  makea  use  of,  and  wh^nevor  aha  doea  ao,  it  ia  -con* 
■tiailj  with  the  ntmcMl  propriety  and  the  greateat  accuracy. 


A  BOLD  STROKE  FOR  A  WIFE, 

Wet  lo^odnced  at.  Lincoln'a-inn  Fielda  in  the  year  171 8.  Mra.  Centlivre  waa  indebted  to  Mr.  Motlley  for  twoieenet 
ef  ibrs  comedy.  Nolwithsl ending  this  piece  haa  been  accused  by  s6me  fur  its  nnineroua  violations  of  all  rule,  nature,  or' 
Fr»^Uity,  the  busincaa  is  ao  extremely  active,  in  the.  coarse  of  the  whole,  that  we  are  not  alopped  by  ennai  at  any 
<ae  Keae  ef  the  pU^;  but  laughingly  get  on  to  the  very  end.  It  doea  not  vary  materially  lend  to  cocrect  aov  parti- 
r«iw  rice ;  bat  aecma  lo  invite  lu  for  once  to  lay  aaide  all  uur  gravity ,  and  open  oar  hearts  to  playful  gaiety  and 
HWrfalBPsa. 


COLONEL  F^iGmrstt. 

Sni  PHILIP   MODELOVI. 

nuwijfCLK. 

TaAOELOYB* 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


OBADIAH  PRIV* 
FREEMAN. 
SIMON   PURE. 
SACKJBUT. 

Scene.  —  A  Tapern, 


ANNE    LOVELl. 
MRS.  prim! 
BETTY. 


Siockhroker^, 
GenUemen, 

Coachman,  etc* 


ACT  I. 
ScEvi  I. — Colonel  Feignwell  and  Freeman 
are  discovered  over  a  Bottle, 
Free,  Come,  colonel,  bis  majesty*s  bealtfa. — 
Tott  are  as  melancboly  as  if  you  were  in  lore! 
1  wuh  some  of  tbe  beauties  of  Balb  >)  banH 
«»>pl  your  beart 

t)  Tbe  aeaoona,  in  England,  ar«  generally  managed  hy  the 

great  people,  ao  aa  to  produce  their  dilferent  pleaaurea; 

fer  iaaiaace,  London  ia  overflowing  in  the  Spring,  till 

the  nonlh  of  June ;    then  all  the  familiea  whirl   olf  lo 

BrigbUm,  Weymottlh,  or  other  watering-places  till  the 

•ammOT  ia  pasaed.  In  autumn  the  gentlemen  sh«ot  away 

their  tiaM  at   their   coi^itry-aeala,    while   their   ladiev 

are  employed  yawning  over  the  leat  novcla,  ruBtieating  ; 

Wial«»    conee   to  enliven  them  once    More  and  then 

the  foial  gckfld-natured   people   of  Bath,   are   peatered 

vilk  thaar   roarfioc  *  and   diaturbance ,   tile  the   Spring 

•enda  tk«n  off  to  London,  again,  this,  of  eoaroe,  means 

■  W( 


Col  F,  VVhy,  faitb*),  Freeman,  there  is 
something  in*t :  I  have  seen  a  lady  at  Bath,  who 
has  kindled  such  a  flame  in  me,  that  all  the 
waters  tbere  canH  quench. 

Free,  Is  she  not  to  be  had,  colonel? 

Col  F»  That^s  a  diflicult  question  to  answer; 
boweTer,  I  resolve  to  try;  perhaps  you  may 
be  able   to  serve  me ;    you   merchants  know 
one  another. — ^The   lady  tolcl   me   herself  she  ■ 
was  under  the  charge  of  four  persons. 

Free.  Odso!*)  *tis  miss  Ann  LoTely.    . 

CoL  F.  Thrf  same— do  vou  know  her? 

Free,  Know  her !  ay— Faith,  colonel,  your 
condition  is  more  desperate  than  you  imagine: 
why,  she  is  the  talk  and  pity  of  the  whole* 

•}  In  fnitfa. 
^\  From  CmL 
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town:  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned, 
that  she  must  die  a  maid. 

CoU  F,  Say  you  so  ?  That's  somewhat  odd, 
in  this  charitable  city. — She's  a  woman,  I  hope? 

Free,  For  aught  I  know — but  it  had  been 
as  well  for  her,  had  nature  made  her  any 
other  pari  of  the  creation.  The  man  who 
keeps  this  house  served  her  father;  he  is  a 
very  honest  fellow,  and  may  he  of  use  to  you : 
well  send  for  him  to  take  a  glass  with  us : 
he'll  give  you  her  whole  history,  and  His 
wt)rth  your*  hearing. 

Col.  F,  But  may  one  trust  him? 

Free,  With  your  life:  I  have  obligations 
enough  upon  him,  to  make  him  do  any  thing; 
I  serve  him  -with  wine.  tHings. 

CoU  F,  Nay,  I  know  him  very  well  myself. 
I  once  used  to  frequent  a  dub  that  was  kept 
here.         * 

Enter  Drawer. 

Dra^,  Gentlemen,  d'ye  call? 
Free,  Ay,  send  up  your  master. 
Draw,  "Yes,  sir.  ^   \JExit 

Col,  F,  Do  you  know  any  of  this  'lady's 
guardian's.  Freeman? 

Free.  1  know  two  of  them  very  well. 

Enter  Sackbut. 

Free,  Here  comes  one  will  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  them  all. — Mr.  Sackbut,  we  sent  for 
you  to  take  a  elass  with  us.  'Tis  a  malim 
among  the  friends  of  the  bottle,  that  as  long 
as  the  master  is  in  company,  one  may  be  sure 
of  good  wine. 

Sack,  Sir,  you  shall  be  sure  to  have  as  good 
wine  as  you  send  in.  —  Colonel,  your  most 
humble  servant;  you  are  welcome  to  town. 

Cot,  F,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Sackbut 

Suck,  I  am  as  glad  to  see  you  as  I  should 
a  hundred  tun  of  French  claret,  custom  free. 
— My  service  to  you,  sir.  \Drinks\  You  don't 
look  so  merry  as  you  used  to  do;  arent  you 
well,  colonel  r 

Free.  He  has  got  a  woman  in  his  head, 
landlord : .can  you  help  him? 

Sack^  l£  'tis  in  my  power,  I  shan't  scruple 
to  serve  my  friend. 

Col,  F.   Tis  one  perquisite  of  your  calling. 

Sack,  Ay,  at  toother  end  of  the  town,  where 
you  officers  use,  women  are  good  forcers  of 
trade :  a  well-customed  house,  ^  handsome  bar- 
keeper, with  clean  obliging  dravvers,  soon  gel 
the  master  an  estate;  but  our  citizens  seldom 
do  any  thing  but  cheat  within  the  walls. — 
But  as  to  the  lady,  colonel,  point  you  at  par- 
ticulars ?  or  have  you  a  good  Champaign 
stomach?  -Are  you  m  full  pay,  or  reduced, 
colonel  ? 

CoL  F,  Reduced,  reduced,  landlord! 

Free,  To  the  miserable  condition  of  a  lover! 

Sack.  Pish!  that's  perferable  to  half-^pay:    a 
^woman's  resolution  may  break  before  the  peace: 
push  her  home,  colonel,  there's   no   parlying 
with  the  fair  sex. 

Col,  F,   "Were  the  ladj  her  own  mistress, 
I  have  some  reasons  to  believe  I  should  soon 
command  in  chief, 
.  Free,  You  know  miss  Lovely,  Mr.  Sackbut? 

Sack.  Know  her!  Ay,  poor  Nancy:'  I  have 
carried  her  to  school  many  a  frosty  morning. 
Alas !  if  she's  the  wonmn,   I    pity  you  ,   colo- 


[ACT  I. 

nel:  her  father,  my  ol^  master,  was  the  most 
whimsical,  out-oi-the-way  temper'd  man,  I 
ever  heard  of,  as  you  will  'guess  by  his  last 
will  and  testament. — This  was  his  ouly  child: 
and  I  have  heard  him  wish  her  dead  a  thou- 
sand times.  |le  died  worth  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  which  he  left  to  his  daughter,  pro- 
vided she  married  with  the  consent  of  her  , 
guardians;  but  that  she  might  be  sure  never 
to  do  so,  he  left  her  in  the  care  of  four  men, 
as  opposite  to  each  other  as  the  four  elements : 
each  nas  his  quarterly  rule,  and  three  months 
in  the  year  she  is  obliged  to  be  subject  to 
each  of  their  humours,  and  they  are  pretty 
different,  I  assure  you. — She  is  just  come  from 
Bath. 

Col,  F.  'Twas  there  I  saw  her. 

Sack,  Ay,  sir,  the  last  ouarter  was  her  beau 

fuardian's.— rShe  appears  in  all  public  places 
uring  his  reign. 

Col,  F.  She  visited  a  lady  who  boarded  in 
the  same  house  with  me :  I  liked  her  person, 
and  found  an  opportunity  to  tell  hei'  so.^  She 
replied,  she  had  no  objection  to  mine;  but  if 
I  could  not  reconcile  contradictions  I  must  not 
think  of  her,  for  that  she  was  condemned  to 
the  caprice  of  four  persons,  who  never  yet 
agreed  in  any  one  thing,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  please  them  all. 

Sack,  'Tis  most  true,  sir:  FIl  give  you  a 
short  description  of  the  men,  and  leave  you 
to  judge  of  the  poor  lady's  condition.  One 
is  a  kind  of  virtuoso,  a  silly  half-witted  fellow, 
but  positive  and  surly,  fond  of  every  thing 
antique  and  foreign,  and  wears  his  clothes 
of  the  fashion  of  tne  last  century,  dotes  upon 
travellers,  and  believes  more  of  sir  John  Man- 
deville.1)  than  be  does  of  the  Bible. 

Col,  F,  That  must  be  a  rare  odd  fellow. 

Sack.  Another  is  a  change-broker:  a  fellow 
that  will  out-lie  the  devil  tor  the  advantage  of 
stock,  and  cheat  his  father  Ihat  got  him  in  a 
bargain :  he  is  a  great  stickler  for  trade,  ind 
hates  every  man  that  wears  a  sword. 

Free,  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  Dut6h 
management,  and  swears  they  understand  trade 
better  than  any  nation  under  the  sun. 

Sack,  The  third  is  an  old  beau,  4hat  has 
May  in  his  fancy  and  dress,  but  December  in 
his  face  and  his  heels:  he  admires  all  ne'w^ 
fashions,  and  those  must  be  French;  loves 
operas,  balls,  masquerades,  and  is  always  the 
most  tawdry  of  the  whole  company  on  a 
birth-day"). 

CoL  F,  These  are  pretty  opposite  one  to 
another,  truly;  and  the  fourth,  what  is  he, 
landlord? 

Sack.  A  very  rigid  quaker,  whose  quarter 
began  this  day. — I  saw  miss  Lovely  go  in, 
not  above  two  hours  ago. — Sir  Philip  set  her 

l)  Tht  Vwiagt  and  TravailU  of  Sir  John  Mandtpitte, 
tnighit  which  treattth  of  the  way  to  Hiertualem,  and 
mdrvayhn  of  Inde }  .und  it  It  veil  known  that  thU 
bol4  seeker,  and  fcarlecs  awertor,  of  incredible  advcn— 
turea,  left  Kngland  in  lA^e ;  visited  Taitarj  abont  half 
a  century  after. Marco  Polo;  religious] j  declined  mar- 
rying theSoldan  of  Egypt's  daughter,  becaose  he  irunid 
not  renounce  Christianity,  and,  after  wandering  S4 
years  through  the  realme  of  Inde>   and  being  long  re— 

i>uted  dead,  relumed  to  pnblish  his  adventures,  acmpu- 
ottsly  qualifying  his  most  estounding  relalioiia  with 
some  such  trords  as  thcsr:->fAe*  »oy*f  or  men  sejnt. 
hirt  I  have  not  eene  it. 

•)  The  king^s  birth  day,  at  which  tine  all  the  greal  peo- 
ple pay  their  ronrt/ 
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down,    Wliat  tbiok  you  now,  colonel,  is  not 
the  poor  lady  to  be  pitied? 

CoL  jF*.  Ay,  and  rescued  too,  landlord. 

Frec^  In  my  opinion  that*s  impossible. 

CoL  jF.  There  i$  nothing  impossible  to  a 
loTer.  What  would  not  a  man  attempt  for  a 
fine  woman  and  thirty  thousand  pounds?  Be- 
sidesi  my  honour  is  at  stake:  I  promised  to 
deliver  her,  and  she  bid  me  win  her  and  wear  her. 

Sack,  That*s  fair,  faith! 

Free,  If  it  depended  upon  knight-errantry, 
I  should  not  doubt  your  setti/ig  f|*ee  the  damsel ; 
hut  to  have  avarice,  impertinence,  hypocrisy, 
and  pride,  at  once  to  deal  with,  requires  more 
cunning  than  generally  attends  a  man  of  honour, 

CoL  F.  My  fancy  tells  me  I  shall  come  oil 
with  glory.  I  resolve  to  try^  h6wever. — Do 
jou  know  all  the  guardians,  Mr,  Sackbul? 

Soi'k.  Very  well;  they  all  use  ^y  house. 

CoL  F,  And  will  you'  assist  me,  if  occasion 
requires? 

Sack.  In  every  thing  I  can,  colonel. 

Free,  TU  answer  for  him. 

CoL  F,  First  FU  attack  my  beau  guardian: 
irhere  lives  be? 

Sack,  Taith,  somewhere  about  St.  Jameses; 
though  to  say  in  what  street  I  cannot;  but 
any  chairman  ^nrill  tell  you  where  sir  Philip 
Modelove  lives. 

Free.  Oh!  you'll  find  him  in  the  Park  at 
eicTen  every  dajr;  at  least  I  never  pass  through 
at  that  hour  without  seeing  him  there — But 
what  do  ybu  intend  ? 

CoL  F,  To  address  him  in  his  own  w^y, 
aod  find  what  lie  designs  to  do  with  the  lady. 

Free,  And  'what  then? 

CoL  F,  Nay,  that  I  can't  tell;  but  I  shall 
tike  my  measures  accordingly. 

Sack.  Well,  'tis  a  mad  undertaking,  in  my 
oind;  hut  here's  to  your  success,  colonel. 

[JDrinks, 

CoL  F,  Tis  something  out  of  the  way,  I 
confess;  but  foriune may  chance  to  smile,  and  I 
succeed. 
Bold 'was  the  man  who  venlurM  lirst  to  sea, 
But  the  first  wentVing  lovers  bolder  were. 
The  path  of  love's  dark  and  dangVous  way. 
Without  a  landmark  or  one  friendly  star. 
And  he  that  runs  the  risk  deserves  the  fair. 

[Exeunt 

ScERE  II. — An  Apartmeni  in  Prim's  Ho^se, 
£nter  Miss  Lov^i,T  and  her  maid  Bjbttt. 

Seii/,  Bless  mt,  madam!  why  do  you  fret 
ad  teaae  yourself  so?  This  is  giving  them  the 
»iTantage,  with  a  witness. 

Miu  l^  Must  I  be  condemned  all  my  life 
to  the  preposterous  humours  of  other  people, 
^d  pointed  at  by  every  boy  in  town!  —  Oh! 
1  could  tear  my  flesh  and  curse  the  hour  I 
n^as  born. — Isn  t  it  monstrously  ridiculous  that 
they  should  .  desire  to  impose  their  quaking 
dress  upon  me  at  thes^  years?  When  I  was 
>  chilli,  no  matter  what  they  made  me  wear; 
liut  now — 

^eUy,  I  would  resolve  against  it,  madam; 
N  see  *em  hanged  before  Fd  put  on  the  pinch'd 
op  again. 

^m  L.  Then  I  must  never  expect  one  hio- 
nicnfs  ease:  she  has  rung  such  a  peal  in  my 
»rs  already,  that  I  shan  t  have  the  right  use 
of  them  thu  month.— What  can  I  do? 


Betty,  What  can  yon  not  do.  If  you  will 
but  give  your  mind  to  it?  Marry,  madam. 

miss  Ln  What !  and  have  my  fortune  go  to 
build  churches  and  hospitals? 

Betty,  W^hy,  let  it  go. — If  the  colonel  loves 
you,  as  he  pretends,  he'll  marry  you  without 
a  fortune,  madam ;  and  I  assure  you  a  colo- 
nel's lady  is  no  despicable  thing. 

Miss'  L,  So  you  would  advise  me  to  give 
up  my  own  fortune,  and  throvf  myself  upon 
the  colonel's ! 

Betty.  I  would  advise  you  to  make  yourself 
easy,  madam. 

Miss  L.  That*s  not  the  way,  Fm  sure.  No, 
no,  girl,  there  are  certain  ingredients  to  be 
mingled  with  matrimony,  without  which  I  may 
as  well  change  for  the  worse  as  the  better. 
When  the  woman  has  fortune  enough  to  make 
the  man  happy,  if  he  has  either  nonour  or 
good  manners,  he'll  make  her  easy«  Love  makes 
but  a  slovenly  figure  in  a  house,  where  pa 
yerty  keeps  tne  door. 

Betty,  And  so  you  resolve  to  die  a  maid, 
do  you,  madam? 

Miss  L,  Or  have  it  in  my  power  to  make 
the  man  I  love  master  of  my  fortune. 

Betty,  Then  you  don't  like  the  colonel  so 
well  as  I  thought  you  did,  madam,  or  you 
would  not  take  such  a  resolution. 

Miss  L,  It  is  because  I  do  like  him,  Betty, 
that  I  do  take  such  a  resolution. 

Betir*  Why,  do  jou  expect,  madam,  the 
colonel  can  work  miracles?  Is  it  possible  for 
him  to  marry  you  with  the  consent  of  all  your 
guardians  ? 

Miss  L,  Or  he  must  not  marry  me  at  all; 
and  so  I  told  him;  and  he  did  not  seem  dis- 
pleased with  the  news.  —  He  promised  to  set 
me  free;  and  I,  on  that  condition,  promised 
to  make  him  master  of  that  freedom. 

Betty,  Well !  I  have  read  of  enchanted  castles, 
ladies  delivered  front  the  chains  of  magic,  giants 
killed,  and  monsters  overcome;  so  that  I  shall 
be  the  less  surprised  if  the  colonel  shall  con-, 
jure  you  out  of  the  power  of  your  lour  guar- 
dians: if  he  does,  \  am  sure  he  deserves  your 
fortune. 

Miss.  It,  And  shall  have  it,  girl,  if  it  were 
ten  times  as  much — For  I'll  ingenuously  con- 
fess to  thee,  that  I  do  love  the  colonel  above 
all  the  men  I  ever  saw: — There's  something 
^o  jant^e  in  a  soldier,  a  kind  of  je  ne  scais 
quoi  air,  tha|  makes  them  more  agreeable  than 
all  the  rest  of  mankind. — They  command  re- 
gard, as  who  shall  say ,  W^e  are  your  defen- 
ders; we  preserve  your  beauties  from  the  in- 
sults of  rude  and  unpolished  foes,  and  ought 
to  be  preferred  before  those  lazy  indole^^  mcTr- 
tals,  who,  by  dropping  into  their  father's  estates, 
set  up*  their  coacnes,  and  think  to  rattle  them- 
selves into  our  alTections, 

Betty,  Nay,  madam,  I  confess  that  the  army 
has  engrossed  all  the  prettiest 'fellows — A  laced 
coat  and  a  feather  have  irresistible  charms. 

Miss  L,  But  the  colonel  has  all  the  beauties 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  —  O   aH   ye 

f»owers  that  favour   happy   lovers,   grant  that 
le  may  be  mine !  Tbou  god  of  love ,  if  thou 
be'st  aught  but  name,  assist  my  Feignwell! 
Point  ail  thy  darts  to  aid  his  just  design, 
And  make  nis   plots  as  prevalent  as  thine. 

\JExeunt, 
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.  ACT  11. 

SCBNE  h-^The  Park, 

Sui  Philip  Modbloyk    discovered   upon  a 
Bench,   with  a  Woman  masked. 

Sir  P.  Well  but,  my  deaf,  are  you  really 
constant  to  your  keeper? 

PTom,  Yes,  really,  sir. — Hey-day !  who  comes 
yonder?  He  cuts  a  mighty  i^^ure. 

Sir  P.  Ha!  a- stranger,  by  his  equipage  keep- 
ing so  close  at  his  heels.  —  He  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  of  quality. — Positively  trench, 
by  his  dancing  air. 

fVom,  He  crosses,  as  if  he  meant  to  sit  down 
here. 

Sir  P,  He  has  a  mind  to  make  love  to  thee,  child. 

Enter  Colonbl. 

Wom.  It  will  be  to  no  purpose  if  he  does. 

Sir  P.  Are  you  resolved  to  be  cruel  then? 

Col,  F*,  You  must  be  very  cruel   indeed,   if 

.   you  can  deny  any  thing  to  so  fine  a  ffentleman, 

madamt  \Takes  out  his  Watch. 

P^om,  I  never  mind  tlie  outsjde  of  a  man. 

Col,  F,  And  Fra  afraid  thou  art  no  judge 
of  .the  inside. 

iSir  P,  I  am  positively  of  your  mind,  sir; 
Ibr  creatures  of  ner  function  seldom  penetrate 
beyond  the  pocket 

Worn,  Coxcombs !  [^^iside,  and  exit. 

Sir  P.  .Pray,  what  says  j-our  watch?  mine 
b  down.  \Pulling  out  his   Watch. 

CoL  F.  I  want  thirty- sii  minutes  of  twelve,  sir. 
\Puts  up  his  Watch,  and  takes  out 
his  Snuff-box, 

Sir  P.  May  I  presume, '  sir. 

CoU  F,  Sir,  you  honour  me. 

[Presenting  the  Box, 

Sir  P,  He  speaks  good  English — though  he 
must  be  a  foreigner!  \Aside'\  —  This  snufT  is 
extremely  good — and  the  box  prodigious  fine: 
the  work  is  French,  I  presume,  sir. 

Col,  F,  I  bought  it  in  Paris,  sir. — I  do  think 
the  workmanship  pretty  neat. 

Sir  p.  Neat!  'tis  exquisitely  fine,  sir.  Pray, 
sir,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  inquiring - 
what  country  is  so  happy  to  claim  the  birth 
of  the  finest  gentleman  in  the  universe?. 
France,  I  presume. 

Col,  F,  Then  you  don't  think  me  an  En- 
glishman ? 

Sir  P.  No,  upon  my  soul,  don't  I. 

Col,  F.  I  am  sorry  for't. 

Sir  P,  Impossible  you  should  wish  to  be 
an  Englishman!  Pardon  me,  sir,  this  island 
could  not  produce  a  person  of  such  alertness. 

Col.  F.  As  this  mirror  shows  you,  sir.  [Puts 
up  a  pocket-glass  to  Sir  Philip*s  Face"]  I 
know  not  how  to  distinguish  you,  sir:  but  your 
mien  and  address  speak  you  right  honourable. 

Sir  P,  Thus  great  souls  judse  of  others  by 
themselves — I  am  only  adorned  with  knight- 
hood: that's  all,  I  assure  you,  sir;  my  name 
is  sir  Philip  Modelove. 

Col,  F,  Of  French  extraction  ? 

•Sir  P,  My  father  was  French. 

Col,  F.  One  may  plainly  perceive  it — ^There 
is  a  certain  gaiety  peculiar  to  my  nation  ^for 
I  will  own  myself  a  Frenchman)  which  clis' 
tinguishes  us  every  where. — A  person  of  your 
figure  would  be  a  vast  aTddition  to  a  coronet 

Sir  P*  I  roast  own  I  bad  the  offer  of  a 


barony  about  five  years  ago,  but  I  abhorred 
the  fatigue  which  must  have  attended  it.  —  I 
could  never  yet  bring  myself  to  join  with  either 
party. 

Col.  F,  You  are  perfectly  in  the  right,  sir 
Philip — a  fine  person  shouUI  not  embark  himself 
in  the  slovenly  concern  of  politics:  dress  and 
pleasure  are  objects  prop.er  for  the  soul  of  a 
line  gentleman. 

Sir  P.  And  love — 

Col.  F.  Oh !  that's  included  under  the  articlR 
of  pleasure. 

Sir  P.  Parblcu!  c'  est  un  horame  d'esprit. 
May  I  crave  your  name,  sir? 

Col.  F.  My  name  is  L^  'Fcignwell,  sir,  at 
your  service. 

Sir  p.  The  La  Feign  wells  arc  French,  I 
know;  though  the  name  is  become  very  nu- 
merous in  (ireat  Britain  of  late  years — I  was 
sure  you  was  French  the  moment  I  laid  my. 
eyes  upon  you ;  I  could  .not  come  into  the 
supposition  of  your  being  an  Englishman:  this 
island  produces  few  such  ornaments. 

Col.  F.  Are  you  married,  sir  Philip? 

Sir  P,  No;  nor  do  I  believe  J  shall  ever 
enter  into  that  honourable  state :  I  have  an 
Absolute  tendre  for  the  whole  sex. 

Col.  F,  That's  more  than  they  have  for  you^ 
I  dare  swear.  [Aside"]  I  find  I  was  very  much 
mistaken — I  imagined  you  had  been  married 
to  that  young  lady  whom  I  saw  in  the  chariot 
with  you  this  morning  in  Gracechurch-street 

Sir  P,  VVho,  Nancy  Lovely?  I  am  a  piece 
of  a  guardian  to  that  lady :  You  must  know 
her  father,  I  thank  him,  joined  me  with  three 
of  the  most  preposterous  old  fellows-^ that, 
upon  my  soul,  I  am  in  pain  for  the  poor  girl: 
she  must  certainly  lead  apes,  ^)  ha,  ha ! 

Col.  F,  That's  a  pity,  sir  Philip.  If  the  lady 
would  give  me  leave,  I  would  endeavour  to 
avert  that  curse. 

Sir  P.  As  to  the  lady,  she'd  gladly  be  rid 
of  us  at  any  rate,  I  believe;  but  here's  t)ic 
mischief:  he  who  marries  miss  Lovely^  must 
have  the  consent  of  us  all  four — or  not  a  penny 
of'her  portion. — For  my  part,  I  shall  never 
approve  of  any  but  a  mart  of  figure-^and  the 
rest  are  not  only  a%erse  to  cleanliness,  but  have 
each  a  peculiar  taste  to  gratify. — For  my  part, 
I  declare  I  would  prefer  you  to  all  men  I  ever  saw. 

Col,  F.  And  1  her  to  all  women — 

Sir  P.  I  assure  vou,  Mr.  Feignwell,  I  am 
for  marrying  her,  for  I  hate  the  trouble  of  a 
guardian,  especially  among  such  wretches ;  but 
resolve  never  to  agree  to  the  choice  of  any 
one  of.  them — and  1  fancy  they'll  be  eyen  wilta 
me,  for  they  never  came  into  any  proposal  of 
mine  yet 

Col.  F,  I  w:ish  I  had  leave  to  try  them,  sir  Phi  Up. 

Sir  P,  VVitfa  all  my  soul,  sir;  1  can  refuse 
a  person  of  your  appearance  nothing. 

Col.  F.  8ir,  I  am  infinitely  oblrgeo  to  you. 

Sir  P,  But  do  you  really  like   matrimony  ? 

Col.  /-.  I  belicTe  I  coula  with  thai  lady. 

Sir  P.  The  only  point  in  wjiich  we  difier. 
-^But  you  are  master  of  so  many  qualifications, 
that  I  can  excuse  one  fault:  for  I  must  think 
it  a  fault  in  a  fine  gentleman;  and  that  you 
are  such^  Til  give  it  under  my  hand. 

l)  The  ineiriukle  fate  of  all  youn^  ledica  dyiag  oldwfld*, 
•ccording  to  the  Eafluh  {troTcrb,  it,  that  lliej  shmil 
lead  apes  as  belt 
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CoL  f\  I  vriah  youM  give  me  your  consent 
to  marry  miss  LoTeiy  under  your  hand,  sir  Philip. 

Sir  P,  ni  do%  if  you*ll  step  into  St  JamcsS 
Coflee-house,  where  we  may  have  pen  and  ink 
^though  I  can't  foresee  what  adrantage  my 
consent  will  be  to  you,  without  you  can  find 
a  way  to  get  the  rest  of  the  guardians.  —  But 
m  introduce  you,  however.  She  is  now  at  a 
quaker*s,  where  I  carried  her  this  morning, 
when  you  saw  us  in  Gracechurch-street. ->I 
assure  you  she  has  an  odd  ragoiit  of  guardians, 


servant  Tahitha :  the  evil  spirit  was  at  that  time 
too  strong,  and  they  both  became  subject  to 
Its  workings — not  from  any  outward  provo~ 
cation— but  from  an  inward  call:  be  was  not 
tainted  with  thc^rottennesS  of  the  fashions,  nor 
did  his  eyes  take  in  the  drunkenness  of  beauty. 

Miss  £.  No!  that^s  plainly  to  be  seen. 

Mrs.  P,  Tahitha  is  one  of  the  faithful :  he 
fell  not  with  a  stranger.   ' 

Miss  L,  So!  then  you  hold  wenching  no 
crime,  provided  it  be  within  the  pale  of  your 


35  \ou  will  find  when  you  hear  the  coaracters, ,  own  tribe. — You  are  an  excclJeiit  casuist,  li'uly! 
which  ril  endeavour  to   give   you    as   we   go  «.  --^  t^  ' 

along.— Hey!  Pierre,  Jacqiie,  Renno.— Where  £>i/^r  Obadiah  Prim. 


are  vou  all,  scoundrels? — Order  the  chariot  to 
Sl  Jameses  CofTee-house. 

Ca/.  F,  Le  Noir,  Le  Brun,  Le  Blanc — Mor- 
bleu,  ou  sont  ces  coquins  la  ?  Allons,  monsieur 
le  Chevalier. 

Sir  P.  Ah!  Pardonnes  moi,  monsieur. 

Col,  F.  Not  one  step  upon  my  soul,  sir  Philip. 

Sir  P,  The  best  breo  roan  in  Europe,  po- 
sititely.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Obadiah  Primes  House* 

Enter  Miss  Lovely  and  Mrs.  Prim. 

Mrs.  P.  Then  thou  wilt  not  obey  me:  and 
ihoo  dost  really  think  those  fallals  become  thee  ? 
Miss  L.  I  do,  indeed. 

Mrs.  P.  Now  will  I  be  judged  by  all  sober 
people,  if  I  don*t  look  more  like  a  modest 
woman  than  thou  dost,  Anne. 

Miss  L.  More  like  a  hypocrite  you  mean, 
Mrs.  Prim. 

Mrs. P.  Ah!  Ahne,  Anne,  that  wicked  Philip 
Modelove  will  undo  thee.  -  Satan  so  fills  thy 
beart  with  pride,  during  the  three  months  of 
bis  guardianship,  that  thou  becomest  a  stumb- 
Koe-block  to  the  upright 

MissL.  Pray  who  are  they?  Are  the  pinched 
rap  and  formal  hood  the  emblems  of  sanctity? 
Does  your  virtue  consist  in  your  dress  |  Mrs. 
Prim  r 

Mrs.  P.  It  doth  not  consist  in  cut  Jiair, 
spotted  face,  *)  and  a  bare  neck.— Oh  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  generation !  the  primitive  women 
knew  not  the  abomination  of  hooped  petticoats. 

Miss  L.  No;  nor  the'  abomination  of  cant 
neither.  l)on*t  tell  me,  Mrs.  Prim,  don't.  —  I 
know  you  have  as  much  pride,  vanity,  self- 
conceit,  and  ambition  among  you,  couched 
onder  that  formal  habit  and  sanctified  coun- 
tenance, as  the  proudest  of  us  ail;  but  the 
world  begins  to  see  your  prudery. 

Mrs.  P.  Pruder}'!  Whnt!  do  they  invent 
new  words  as  well  as  new  fashions?  Ah!  poor 
fanUstic  a^^e,  I  pity  thee.—Poor  deluded  Anne,, 
which  dost  thou-  think  most  resembleth  the 
uiot,  and  which  the  sinner,  thy  dress  or  mine? 
Thy  naked  bosom  allu^eth  the  eye  of  the  by- 
stander— encourageth  the  (railty  of  human  na- 
(nre — and  corrupteth  the  soul  with  evil  longings. 

Miss  L.  And  pray  who  corrupted  your  son 
Tobias  with  evil  longings?  Your  maid  Tahitha 
wore  a  handkerchief,  and  yet  he  made  the 
saint  a  sinner. 

^rs.  P.  Well,  well,  spit  thy  malice.  I  con- 
fess satan  did  buffet  my  son  Tobias,  and  my 

<)  Tbc  fa«hi4»a»  of  the  lime*  in  which  that  piece  was 
wruien*  Addi«oa«  ia  his  Spectator  No.  Si.  gives  arery 
witty  KCwynt  vf  the  ladies  showidg  the  political  party 
to  which  they  Kcloa^d.  hy  the  manner  in  which  they 
wore  these  patches* 


Obad.  Not  stripped  of  thy  rftnity  yet,  Anne! 
Why  dost  thou  not  make  her  put  ifolf,  Sarah? 

Mirs.  P.  She  will  not  do  it. 

Obcui.  Verily  thy  naked  bosom  troubleth  my 
outward  man:  I  pray  thee  hide  it,  Anne:  put 
on  a  handkerchief,  Anne  Lovely. 

Miss  L.  I  hate  handkerchiefs  when  His  not 
cold  weather,  Mr.  Prim. 

Mrs.  P.  I  have  seen  thee  wear  a  handker- 
chief, nay,  and  a  mask  to  boot,^)  in  the  middle 
of  July. 

Miss  L.  Ay,,to  keep  the  sun  from  scorching  me. 

Obad.  If  thou  couldst  not  hear  the  sunbeams, 
how  dost  thou  think^man  can  bear  thy  beams  r 
Those  breasts  inflame  desire :  let  them  be  hid, 
I  say. 

MissL.  Let  me  he  quiet,  I  say. — Must  I  be 
tormented  thus  for  ever?  —  Sure  no  woman's 
condition  ever  equalled  mine!  Foppery,  folly, 
avarice,  and  hypocrisy  are,  by  turns,'  my  con- 
stant companions — I  cannot  think  my  father 
meant  this  tyranny !  No,  you  usurp  an  author- 
ity  which   he  never  intended  you  should  take* 

Obad.  Hark  thee,  dost  thoi|-call  good  counsel 
tjrranu}^  ?  Do  1  or  my  wife  tyrannise,  when 
we  desire  thee  in  all  Jove  to  put  off  thy  tempt- 
ing attire? 

Miss  L,  X  wish  I  were  in  my  grave!  Kill 
me  rather  than  treat  roe  thus. 

OdoJ.  Kill  thee!  ha,  ha!  thou  thinkcst  thou 
art  acting  some  lewd  play  sure: — Kill  thee! 
Art  thou  prepared  for  death,  Anne  Lovely  ? 
No,  no,  thou  wouldst  rather  have  a  husband, 
Anne: — Thou  waniest  a  gilt  coach,  with  six 
lazy  fellows  behind,  to  flant  it  in  the  ring  of 
vanity,  among  the'  princes  and  rulers  of  the 
land^who  pamper  themselves  with  the  fatness 
thereof;  hut  1  will  take  care  that  no^ie  shall 
squander  away  thy  father^s  estate;  thou  shalt 
marry  none  such,  Anne. 

Miss  L.  Would  you  marry  me  to  one  of 
your  own  canting  sect  ? 

Obad,  Yea,  verily,  no  one  else  shall  ever 
get  my  consent,  I  09  assure  thee,  Ann<^. 

Miss  L.  And  I  do  assure  thee,  Obadiah,  that 
I  will  as  soon  turn  Papist,  and  die  in  a  convent 

Mrs.  P.  O  wickedness ! 

Miss.  L,  O  stupidity ! 

Obad.  O  blindness  of  heart! 

Miss  L.  Thou  blinder   of  the  world,   don*t 

firovoke  me — lest  1  betray  your  sanctit]^,  and 
eave  your  wife  to  judge  of  your  purity  ?  — ^ 
What  were  the  emotions  of  your  spirit — when 
you  squeezed  Mary  by  the  hand  last  nieht  in 
the  pantry. — When  she  told  yon,  you  bussed 
so  filthily-?  Ah !  you  had  no  aversion  to  naked 
bosoms,  when  you  begged  her  to  show  you  a 

1)  To  hnotf  signifies,  besides* 
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little,  little,  little  bit  of  her  delicious  bosom  — 
ponH  you  remember  those  words,  Mr.  Prim? 

Mrs,  P,  What  does  she  say,  Obadiah? 

Obad.  She  talketh  uniateUigibly ,  Sarafa.-^ 
fWfaich  |ray  did  she  hear  this?  This  should 
|sot  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  wicked  ones : 
\ — Verily  it  troublelh  me.  [Aside. 

Enien  Servant, 

Sertf,  Philip  Modclove,  whom  they  call  sir 
Philip,  is  below,  and  such  another  with  him: 
shall  I  send  them  up  ? 

Obcui,  Yea.  [Exit  Servant 

Enter  Sir  Phuip   Modelovs  and  ColoniSl 

Fbignvell. 

Sir  P.  How  dost  thou  do,  friend  Prim? 
Odso !  my  she  friend  here  too !  What,  are  you 
documenting  miss  Nancy?  Reading  her  a  lec- 
ture upon  iJie  pinchM  coif,  I  warrant  ye! 

Mrs.  P.  I  am  sure  thou  didst  never  read 
her  any  lecture  that  was  good. — My  flesh  so 
riseth  at  these  wicked  ones,  that  prudence  ad- 
viseth  me  to  withdraw  from  their  sight.  [Exit. 

Col.  I*".  Oh,  that  I  could  find  means  to  speak 
with  her!  How  charming  she  aopearsl  I  wish 
I  could  get  this  letter  into  her  hand.    [Aside. 

Sir  P»  VVell,  miss,  1  hope  thou  hast  got 
the  better  of  them. 

Miss  Z.  The  difliculties  of  my  life  are  not 
lo  he  surmounted,  sir  Philip.  —  I  hate  the  im- 
pertinence of  him  as  much  as  the  stupidity  of 
the  other.  [Aside. 

Obad.  Verify,  Philip,  thou  wilt  spoil  this 
maiden. 

Sir  P.  I  find  we  still  differ  in  opinion ;  but 
that  we  may  none  of  us  spoil  her,  pr^ythee, 
Prim,  let  us  consent  to  marry  her. — I  have 
sent  for  our  .brother  ffuardians  to  meet  me 
here  about  this,  very  thing. — Madam,  will  you 
give  me  leave  to  recommend  a  husband  to  you  ? 
— Here^s  a  gentleman,  whom ,  in  my  mind, 
you  can  have  no  objection  to. 

[Presents  the  Colonel  to  her ;  she 
looks  anoilier  fVay, 

Miss  L.  Heaven  deliver  me  from  the  formal 
and  the  fantastic  fool! 

CoL  F.  A  fine  woman — a  fme  horse,  and 
fine  equipage,  are  the  finest  things  in  (be  uni- 
verse :  and  if  I  am  so  happy  to  possess  you, 
madam,  I  shall  becafne  the  envy  of  mankind, 
as  much  as  you  outshine  your  whole  sex. 

[As  he  takes  her  Hand  to  kiss  it,  he  en- 
deavours to  put  a  Letter  into  it;  sfie 
lets  it  drop — Prim  takes  it  up. 

Miss  L.  1  have  no  ambition  to  appear  con- 
spicuously ridiculous,  sir.  [Turning  from  him. 

Col.  I*.  So  fail  the  hopes  of  Feign  well* 

MissL.  Ha!  Feign welll  His  he!  What  have 
I  done?  Prim  has  the  letter,  and  it  will  be 
discover*d.  [Aside. 

Obad.  Friend,  I  know  not  thy-  name,  so 
cannot  cail  thee  by  it;  but  thou  seest  thy  letter 
is  unwelcome  to  the  maiden ;  she  will  not  read  it. 
^  Miss  X.  N  or  shall  you ;  [Snettches  the  Letter'] 
m  tear  it  in  a  thousand  pieces,  and  scatter  it, 
as  I  will  4he  hopes  of  all  tnose  that  any  of  you 
shall  recommend  to  me.       [Tears  the  Letter. 

Sir  P.  Ha !  Right  woman,  Yaith ! 

Col.  JF,  Excellent  woman!  [Aside. 

Obad.  Friend,  thy  garb  savoureth  too  much 
of  the  vanity  of  the  age  for  my  approbation ; 


I  nothing  that  pesembleth  Philip  Modelove  shall 

I I  love;  mark  that — therefore,  friend  Philip, 
j  bring  no  more  of  thy  own  apes  under  my  roo£ 
j     Sir  P.  I  am  so  entirely  a   stranger   to    the 

monsters  of  thy  breed,  that  I  shall  bring  none 
of  them  I  am  sure. 

Col.  F.'l  am  likely  to. have  a  pretty  task 
by  the  time  1  haye  gone  through  them  all ; 
but  she*s  a  city  worth  taking ,  and  *egad  Fll 
carry  on  the  siege :  if  I  can  but  blow  up  the 
out-works,  I  fancy  I  am  pretty  secure  of  the 
town.  [Asiii^. 

Enter  Servant, 

Serv.  Toby  Periwinkle  and  Thomas  Trade- 
love  demand  to  see  thee.  [To  Sir  Plulip. 

Sir  P.  Bid  them  come  up,    [Exit Servant. 

Miss  L.  Deliver  me  from  such  an  inundation 
of  noise  and  nonsense.  Oh,  Feignwell !  whatever 
thy  contrivance  be,  prosper  it,  heaven.  [ExiL 

Sir  P.  Sic  transit' gloria  mundi! 

Enter  Periwinkle  and  Tradblove. 

These  are  my  brother  guardians,  Mr.  Feign- 
well.  — 
Pr*ythee  observe  the  creatures. 

[Aside  to  Colonel  FeigmvelL 

Trade.  VVell,  sir  Philip,  I  obey  your  summons. 

Per,  Pray  what  have  you  to  ofl'er  for  the 
good  of  miss  Lovely,  sir  Philip? 

•I^ir  Pi  First  I  desire  to  know  what  you 
intend  to  do  with  that  lady?  Must  she  be  sent 
to  the  Indies  for  a  venture — or  live  an  old  maid, 
ai^l  then  be  entered  amongst  your  curiosities, 
and  shown  for  a  monster,  IVIr.  Periwinkle  ? 

uCol.  F.   Humph,  curiosities;   that   must  be 

tbt  virtuoso.  [Aside. 

iPer.   Why  what  would  you  do  with  her? 

Sir  P.  I  would  recommend  this  gentleman 
to  her  for  a  husband,  sir — a  person  whom  I 
have  picked  out  from  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 

Obad.  I  would  advise  thee  to  shufTle  him 
ag^in  with  the  rest  of  mankind;  fori  like  him  not. 

Col.  F.  Pray,  sir,  without  offence  to  your 
formality,  what  may  be  your  objections? 

Obad.  Thy  person,  thy  manners,  thy  dress, 
thy  acquaintance, — thy  every  thing,  fnend. 

Sir  P.  You  are  most  particularly  obliging, 
friend.    Ha,  ha* 

Trade.  What  business  do  you  follow, 
pray,   sir? 

CoL  is  Humph,  by  that  <|uestion  he  must 
be  the  broker.  [Aside]  Business,  sir!  the  bu- 
siness of  a  sentleroan. 

Trade.  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  you  dress 
fine,  feed  high,  lie  with  every  woman  you  like, 
and  pay  your  surgeon^s  bills  better  than  your 
tailors  or  your  butcher^s. 

CoL  F.  The  court  is  much  obliged  to  ypu, 
sir,  for  your  character  of  a  gentleman. 

Trade.  The  court,  sir!  What  would  the 
court  do  without  us  citizens? 

Sir  P»  Without  your  wives  and  daughters, 
you  mean,  Mr.  Traqelove. 

Per.  Have  you  ever  travelled,  sir? 

CoL  Ff  That  question  must  not  be  answered 
now.  [Aside^  In  books  I  have,  sir. 

Per.  In  books!  That*s  fine  travelling  indeed ! 
— Sir  Philip,  when  you  present  a  person  I 
like,  he  shall  have  my  consent  to  marry  miss 
Lovely;  till  when,  your  servant  [Exit, 

Col.  F.  ril  make  you  like  me  before  I  have 
done  with  you,  or  I  am  mistaken.        [Aside, 
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habit  pleases  me  eztremelj:  *tis  very  antique, 
and  for  that  I  like  it. 

CoL  f",  Tis  ▼err  antique,  sir:— ^ this  habit 
once  belonged  to  the  famous  Claudius  Ptole- 
meus,  who  lived  in  the  year  one  hundred  and 
thirty-liTen 

Sack,  If  he  keeps  up  to  the  sample,  he  shall 
lie  with  the  deTii  for  a  bean-stack,  and  win 
it  every  straw.  \_Aside, 

Per,  A  hundred  and  thirty-five!  why,  that's 
prodigious  now! — Well,  certainly  'tis-the finest 
thing  in  the  world  to  be  a  traveller. 

CoL  F,  For  my  part  I  value  none  of  the 
modem  fashions  a  fjg-Ieaf. 

Per.  No  more  don't  I,  sir:  I  had  rather  be 
the  jest  of  a  fool  than  his  favourite — 1  am 
laugned  at  here  for  my  singularity. — This  coat, 
you  must  know,  sir,  was  fdrmedy  wore  by 
that  ingenious  and  very  learned  person,  Mr. 
John  Tradescant  of  Lambeth. 

CoU  F,  John  Tradescant!  Let  me  embrace 
you,  sir — John  Tradescant  was  my  uncle,  by 
my  mother's  side;  and  I  thank  you  for  the 
aonour  you  do  his  memory:  he  was  a  very 
curious  man  indeed. 

Per.   Your  uncle,  sir  —  Nay,  then  'tis  no 
the  other  three  will  require  some  pains.  Shall  wonder  that  your  taste  is  so  renned ;  why  you 

m?  *£gad,  in  my  have  it  in  your  blood. — My  humble  service  to 
intique  as  f*  ~  *        " 
servM  in  the  arL 


Trade.  And  when  you  can  convince  me 
tbat  a  beaii  is  more  useful  to  my  country  than 
a  merchant,  you  shall  have  mine  ;  till  then  you 
most  excuse  me.  [JKriV. 

Col.  Fm  So  much  for  trade — m  fit  you  too. 

[Aside. 

Sir  P.  In  my  opinion  this  is  very  inhuman 
treatment,  as  to  the  lady,  Mr.  Prim« 

Obad.  Thy  opinion  and  mine  happen  to  dilTcr 
ss  much  as  our  occupations,  friend :  business 
requireth  my  presence,  and  folly  thine;  and 
so  I  must' bid  thee  farewell.  [Exit* 

Sir  P.  Here's  breeding  for  you,  Mr«  Feign- 
well!— 'Gad  take  me. 

Half  my  estate  I'd  give  to  see  'em  bit* 

Col.  F.  I  hope  to  bite  you  all,   if  my   plot 

hit.  [Kceuni* 

ACT  m. 

ScBXB  I. — A  Tavern* 

CoLOKBL  Feign  WELL    is    diu:overed  in   an 
Egjpiian  Dress,  iviili  Sackbut. 

Sack.  A  lucky  beginning,  colonel— you  have 
|Dl  the  old  beau's  consent. 
CoL  F.  Ay,  he's  a  reasonable  creature;  but 


I  pass  upon    him,   thinK*you?  'Eg: 
mmd,  I  look  as  antique  as  if  I  had 


9 

been  prt 


Sack.  Pass  upon  him !  ay,  ay,  if  you  ha: 
assurance  enough. 

CoL  F.  I  have  no  apprehension  from  tl 
qnarler;  assurance  is  the  cockade  of  a  soldi 

Sack.  Ay,  but  the  assurance  of  a  sold 
dilTers  much  from  that  of  a  traveller— ;-Can  y 
Be  with  a  good  grace?  ^ 

CoL  F.  As  heartily,  when  my  mistress  ^ 
tbe  prise,  as  I  would  meet  the  toe  when  njMr 
coontry  call'd  and  king  commanded:  so  doivt 
roa  fear  that  part :  if  be  don''t  know  me  agaihf, 
t  am  safe, — I  hope  he'll  come.  .' 

Sack.  I  wish  all  my  debts  would  come  as 
sure:  I  told  him  you  had  been  a  great  tra- 
veller, had  many  valuable  curiosities,  and  was 
a  person  of  most  singular  taste:  he  seem'd 
transported,  and  begg'a  me  to  keep  you,  till 
ke  came. 

Col.  F.  Ay,  ay,  he  need  not  fear  my  run- 
oiflg  away. — Let  s  have  a  bottle  of  sack;  land- 
lord; our  ancestors  drank  sack. 

Sack.  You  shall  have  it 

CoL  F.  And  whereabouts  is  the  trap-^door 
}ov  mentioned  ? 

Sack,  There's  the  conveyance,  sir.*      [ExiL 

CoL  F.  Now,  if  I  should  cheat  all  these  ro- 
^sh  guardians,  and  carry  off  my  pistress  in 
triompfa,  it  would  be  what  the  French  call  a 
grand  coup  d'ddat. — Odso !  here  comes  Peri- 
winiie. — Ah!  deuce  take  this  beard;  pray  Ju- 
piter it  does  not  give  me  the  slip  and  spoil  all. 

Enter  Sackbut  'wOh  Wine,  and  Perivinele 

following. 

Sack.  Sir,  this  gentleman  hearing  you  have 
been  a  great  traveller,  and  a  person  of  fine 
speculation,  begs  leave  to  take  a  glass  with 
}  ou :  be  is  a  man  of  a  curious  taste  himself. 

CoL  F,  The  gentleman  has  it  in  his  face 
and  garb;  sir,  you  are  welcome. 

Per*  Sir,  I  honour  a  traveller  and  men  of 
TOUT  inqairing  disposition;  theoddnessofyour 


you,  sir;  to   the   immortal   memory    of  John 
Tradescant,  your  never-»lo-be-forgotten  uncle. 

[Drinks* 

CoL  F.  Give  me  a  glass,  landlord. 

Per*  I  find  you  are  primitive^  even  in  your 
wine :  Canary  was  ^he  drink  of  our  wise  tore- 
fathers;  'tis  balsamic,  and  saves  the  charge  of, 
'pothecaries  cordials — Oh!  that^I  had  lived  in* 
your  uncle's  days!  or  rather,  that  he  were 
novy  alive  I — Oh  1  how  proifd  he'd  be  of  such 
a  nephew!  , 

Sack.  Oh  j>ox !  that  would  have  spoiFd  the 
jest  [Aside. 

Per,  A  person  of  your  curiosity  must  have 
collected  many  rarities. 

CoL  F.  I  have  some,  sir,  which  are  not  yet 
come  ashore;  as  an  Egyptian  idol. 

Per.  Pray  what  may  that  be  ? 

CoL  F.  (t  is,  sir,  a  kind  of  an  ape,  which 
they  formerly  worshipp'd  in  that  country:  I 
took  it  from  the  breast  of  a  female  mummy. 

Per,  Ha,  ha!  our  women  retain  part  of  their 
idolatry  to  this  day ;  for  many  an  ape  lies  on 
a  lady^s  breast,  ha,  ha!  — 

Sack.  A  smart  old  thief.  [Aside. 

CoL  F,  Two  tusks  of  -an  hippopotamus,  two 
pair  of  Chinese  nut-crackers,  and  one  Egyp- 
tian mummy. 

Per*  Pray,  sir,  have  you  never  a  crocodile  ? 

CoLF*  Humph!  the  boatswain  brought  one 
wflh  a  design  to  show  it,  but  touching  at  Rot- 
terdam, and  hearing  it  was  no  rarity  in  Eng- 
land, he  sold  it  to  a  Dutch  poet.— Look  ye,  sir, 
do  you  see  this  little  vial? 

Per.  Pray  you  what  is  it? 

CoL  F.  This  is  call'd  poluflosboio. 

Per.  Poluflosboio! — It  has  a  rumbling  sound. 

CoL  F.  Right,  sir;  it  proceeds  firom  a  rum- 
bling nature — This  water  was  part  of  those 
waves  which  bore  Cleopatra's  vessel  when  she 
sail'd  to  meet  Anthony. 

Peri  Well,  of  all  tbat  travelled,  none  had 
a  taste  like  you. 

CoL  F.  But  here's  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
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— ^ThiS|  sir,  is  called  cona,  or  moros  muspfao- 
non ';  the  virtues  of  this  are  inestimable. 

Per,  Moros  musphonon !  What  ia  the  name 
of  wisdom  can  that  -  be  ?  —  to  me  it  seems  a 
plain  belt. 

Coi.  F,  This  g;irdle  has  carried  me  all  the 
world  over. 

Per,  You  have  carried  it,  you  mean. 

CoL  jP.  I  mean  as  I  say,  sir. — Whenever  I 
am  girded  with  this  I  am  -invisible;  and  by 
turning  this  Jittle  screw,  can  be  in  the  court 
of  the  great  mogul,  the  ^nd  signior,  and 
king  George,  in  as  little  time  as  your  cook 
can  poach  an  egg. 

Per.  You  must  pardon  me,  sir,  I  canU  believe  \L 

CoL  K  If  my  landlord  pleases,  he  shall  try 
the  experiment  immediately. 

Sack.  1  thank  you  kindly,  sir;  but  I  have 
no  inclination  to  ride  post  to  the  devil. 


CoL  F.  No,  no,  you  shan^t  stir  a  foot ;   TJL  name  it  to  you  ? 


only  make  you  invisible. 

Sack.  But  if  you  could  not  make  me  visible 
again. 

per.  Come,  try  it  upon  me,  sir;  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  devil  nor  ajl  his  tricks. — *Sbud,  ^) 
ril  stand  *em  all. 

Col.  F.  There,  sir,  put  it  on. — Come,  land- 
lord, you  and  I  mifst  face  the  east.  \Thejr 
turn  aboui\  Is  it  on,  sir? 

Per.  *l^is  on.        [Thejr  turn  about  again. 

Sack.  Heaven  protect  me!  where  is  he? 

Per.  Why  here,  just  where  I  was. 

Sack.  W^faere,  where,  in  the  dame  of  vir- 
tue? Ah,  poor  Mr.  Periwinkle! — *Egad,  look 
toH,  you  had  best,  sir;  and  let  him  bo  seen 
again,  or  I  shall  have  you  burnt  for  a  wizard. 

Col.  F.  Have  patience,  good  landlord. 

Per.  But  really  donH  you  see  me  now? 

Sack.  No  more  than  I  see  my  grandmother, 
4hat  died  forty  years  ago.    , 

Per.  Are  you  sure  you  don*t  lie?  Methinks 


[Act  ill. 

Sack,  Your*s  seemM  just  the  same  —  Taith, 
I  wish  this  girdle  were  mine,  IM  sell  wine  no 
more.  Harkye,  iMr.  Periwinkle,  \T.akes  him 
aside  till  die  Colonel  rises  again']  if  he  would 
sell  this  girdle,  you  might  travel  with  great 
expedition. 
.  Col.F.  But  it  is  not  to  be  parted  with  for  money. 

Per.  I  am  sorry  for't,  sir,  because  I  think 
it  the  greatest  curiosity  I  ever  heard  of. 

Col.  F,  By  the  advice  of  a  learned  physic 
ognomist  in  Grand  Cairo,  who  consulted  'the 
lines  in  my  face,  I  returned  to  England,  where 
he  told  me  I  should  find  a  rarity  in  the  keep- 
ing of  four  men,  which  I  was  born  to  possess 
for  iht  benefit  of  mankind:  and  the  first  of 
the  four  that  gave  me  his  consent,  1  should 
present  him  with  this  girdle — Till  I  have  found 
this  jewel,  I^  shall  not  part  with  the  girdle. 

Per.    What  can  this   rarity   be?   Didn*t   he 


I  stand  just  where  I  did,  and  see  you  as  plain  .are   as  indifferent  to   me  as  a  sparrow  or 


Col.  F.'  Yes,  sir;  he  calPd  it  a  chaste,  beau- 
tiful, unaffected  woman. 

Per.  Pish!  women  are  no  rarities;  women 
are  the  very  gewgaws  of  the  creation;  play- 
things for  hoys,  who  when  they  write  man 
they  ought  to  throw  aside. 

Sack.  A  fine  lecture  to  be  read  to  a  circle 
of  ladies!  \^Aside. 

Peri  What  woman  is  there,  dressed  in  all 
the  pride  and  foppery  of  the  times,  can  boast 
of  such  a  foretop  as  the  cockatoo  ? 

Col.  F.  I  must  humour. him.  [Aside']  Such 
a  skin  as  the  lixard?  [bird? 

Per.  Such  a  shining  breast  as  the  humming- 

Col.  F.  Such  a  shape  as  the  antelope? 

Per.  Or,  in  all  the  artful  mixture  of  their 
various  dresses,  have  they  half  the  beauty  of 
one  box  of  butterflies  ? 

Col.  F.  No;  that  must  be  allowM— For  my 

f»art,  if  it  were  not  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
M.have  nothing  to   do  with   them;    for   tbey 


as  I  did  before. 

Seu:k.  Ah  !  I  wish  I  could  see  you  once  again. 

Col.  F.   Take  off  the  girdle,  sir. 

[ffe  takes  it  off. 

Sack.  Ah,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  ,with 
all  my  heart.  [Embraces  him. 

Per,  This  is  very  odd ;  certainly  there  must 
be  some  trick  in*t — Pray,  sir,  will  3'ou  do  me 
the  favour  to  put  it  on  yourself? 

Col  F.  With  all  my  heart. 

Per,  But  first  FU  secure  the  door. 

CoL  F.  You  know  how  to  turn  the  screw, 
Mr.  Sackbut. 

Sack.  Yes,  yes — ^Come,  Mr.  Periwinkle,  we 
must  turn  full  east        [^f^y  ^r/i ;  Ihe  Co- 
lonel sinks  through  the  Trap-door. 

CoL  F.  "Tis  done;  now  turn.  [Thejr  turn. 

Per,  Ha!  mercy  upon  me;  my  flesh  creeps 
upon  my  hones.— This  must  he  a  conjurer, 
Mr.  Sackbut. 

Sack.  He*s  the  devil,  I  thinL 

Per.  Oh,  Mr.  Sackbut,  why  do  you  name 
the  devif,  when  perhaps  he  may  be  at  3*our 
elbow?  I 

Sack.  At  ray  elbow !  Marry,  heaven  forbid ! 

CoL  F.  Are  you  satisfied? 

[From  under  the  Stage. 

Per.  Yes,  sir,  yes  —  How  hollow  his  voice 
sounds ! 

I)  Cdmipted  from  Ood'a  blood. 


flesh-fly. 

Per.  Pray,  sir,  what  benefit  is  the  world  to 
reap  from  this  lady  ? 

CoL .  F.  Why,  sir,  she  is  to  bear  me  a  son, 
who  shalKrevive  the  art  of  embalming,  and  the 
old  Roman  maniler  of  burying  the  dead;  and 
for  the  benefit  of  posteriiy,  he  is  to  discover 
the  longitude,  so  long  soueht  for  in  vain. 

Per.  Od!  these  are  valuable  things,  Mr. 
Sackbut ! 

Sack,  He  hits  it  off  admirably ;  and  toother 
swallows  it  like  'sack  and  sugar.  [Aside]  Ccr— 
tainly  this  lady  must  be  your  ward,  Mr.  Peri- 
winkle, by  her  being  under  the  care  of  four 
persons. 

Per,  By  the  description  it  should — ^Egad, 
if  I  could  get  that  girale,  Vd  ride  with  the  sun^ 
and  make  the  tour  of  the  world  in  four-fend— 
twentj^  hours.  [Aside]  And  you  are  to  give 
that  girdle  to  the  first  of  the  four  guardians 
that  shall  give  his  consent  to  marry  that  lady^ 
say  you,  sir? 

CoLF.  lam  so  order'd,  when  I  can  find  him. 

Per.  I  fancy  I  know  the  very  woman — hex- 
name  is  Anne  Lovely. 

C0I.F,  Excellent!— He  said,  indeed,  that  the 
first  letter  of  her  name  was  L. 

Per.  Did  he  really?  — Well,  that^s  prodi- 
giously amaxing,  that  a  person  in  Grand  Cain» 
shoula  know  any  thing  of  my  ward. 


ScBirx  I.] 
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CoL  F.  Your  warJ? 

Pen  To  be  plain  with  you,  sir,  I  am  ope 
of  those  four  guardians* 

CoL  F\  Are  you  iod^e^  air?  I  9>9  trans- 
ported to  find  that  ^le  man  who  14  to  possess 
this  moros  inu4Rhoqo|i  \$  a  per#on  (if  so  cu- 
rious a  taale^-lWe  i^  a  wnMng  drawn  up  by 
that  famous  £gy ptian^  wbi^  if  you  wjlj  please 
to  sign,  you  must  turn  ypur  fao^  ftiU  north, 
and  the  girdle  is  yours* 

Per.  If  I  live  lill  th^  boY  U  ber^,  Til  be 
embalmed,  and  sent  Iq  the  Royal  ^Poiety  ^ben 
I  die4 

CoL  F*  That  you  shall  mqst  certainly. 

Snier  Drawer. 

Draep*  Here^s  Mr.  Staytapei  thp  failor^  in- 
quires for  you,  colonel. 


bene)  biin,  and  endeaTjpfed  to  stop  bim  when 
be  went  out  —  But  tbi;  rogui^  made  but  one 
step  from  the  #tairs  to  the  doori  callMa  coach, 
leapM  into  it,  and  drpve  away  (iki^  th^  devil, 
as  Mr.  Freeman  can  witness,  who  is  at  the 
bar,  and  defires  to  speak  witn  yoii ;  he  is  this 
minute  come  to  town. 

Per,  Send  htm  MlExii  SackkuiX  What 
a  scheme  this  r4)fi;ue'%s  laid)  Row  i  should 
hate  been  laiigb*a  at,  had  it  lucceeded! 

Enter  Freeman,  booted  ar$d  spurred^ 
Mr.  Freeman/ 1  had  like  to  bate  been   inir- 
posed  on  by  the  veriest  rascal-i? 

Free,  1  am  sorry  to  hear  it — ^The  dog  flew 
ioT\:  he  ba4  oot  *scap*d  me,  bad  1  been  aware 
of  him }  Sackbut  struck  at  bim,  but  missM  his 
blow,  or  he  had  done  his  busiuess  for  him* 


CoL  F»  Wha  do  you  apeak  |0|  you  son  of     Per.  I  believe  you  never  heard   of  such   a 
a'wbore?  .     .        ^contrivance,  Mr.  Freeman^  as  this  fellow  had 

Per,  Ha!  colonel.  ^     [^iV/tf.jVgund  out. 

CoL  F.  Confound  the  blundering  d^g ! .  [As^de. 
Dr€M^,  Why  to  colonel — 
Sack,  G^  yon  put,  ypu  rascat 

[iDcJbr  Afrn  out,  and  goes  after  him. 

«v.  VVhat  the  devil  is  toe  matter? 


DraiCQ. 

CoLF,  This  4og  has  ruined  all  my  schemes, 
I  see  by  Periwinlde^s  looks.  [Aside* 

Per.  How  finely  I  should  have  been  chuuaed 
— Colonel,  you^ll  pardon  me  tb?t  (  did  pot 
give  you  your  title  before ^it  wa$  pUre  igno^ 
ranee,  *laitb  it  was^-Pray^^bem— hem!  Pray, 
colonel,  what  post  had  tb^U  learned  ICgyptian 
is  your  regiment  ? 

CoL  F.  A  pox  of  your  sneer.  [Aside"] .  I 
doo*t  understand  you,  sir* 

Per.  No,  that*s  strange!  I  understand  you, 
colonel— 'An  Egyptian  of  Grand  Cairo !  ba,  ha, 
ba! — I  am  sorry  such  a  well-invented  tale 
ibould  do  you  ifo  more  service — We  old  fel- 
lows can  see  as  far  into  a  millstone  as  them 
tbat  pick  it^)— I  am  not  to  be  tricky  out  of 
my  trust — mark  that* 

CoL  F.  The  devi|!  I  must  carry  it  plf;  I 
wish  I  were  fairly  out  [Aside]  Loo|(ve, '  sir, 
JOB  snay  make  what  jest  you  please — ^but  tbe 
itars  wiU  be  obeyMi  sir;  and  depend  ubonU 
I  shall  have  tbe  lady,  and  you  'none  oi  the 
girdJc — ^Npw  for  Mr.  FreemaQ^s  part  of  tbe 
ploL  [Aside.    'JEjcit. 

Per.  The  stars!  ha,  ha! — No  star  has  favour^ 
TOO,  it  seems — ^The  girdle!  ha,  ba,  ha!  none 
of  TOur  legerdemain  tricks  ^^n  pass,  upon  me 
— ^Vby  "mat  a  pack  of  trumpery  has  this 
rogue  picked  up— His  pagod,  poiufiQsboio,  his 
aoaoa,  moros  muspbonons,  ana  the  devil  knows 
vbai — But  ril  take  care— Ha,  gone ! — Ay,  *twas 
taie  to  sneak  off.    Sobo!  the  house! 

Enter  Sackbut. 

WiMre  is  this  trickster?  Send  ibr  a  con- 
stable; HI  have  this  rascal  before  the  lord 
mayor;  Pll  Grand  Cairo  him,  with  a  pox  to 
lum  —  I  believe  you  had  a  hand  in  putting 
this  imposture  upon  me,  Sackbut. 

5acA:.«  Who,  1,  Mr.  Periwinkle?  I  icom  it. 
1  perceived  he  was  a  cheat,  and-  left  the  room 
on  purpose  lo  send  for  a  constable  to  appre- 

1)  |f^«M  is   preparing  the  larger  4U>nea   for   building, 
M«k  tkca,  ft  th»j  call  it.  into  different  »kapei.    The 
they  lue  is  poialedt  or  poelie^p  hence   llie 


FYea.  'Mr*  Sackbut  has  told  me  the  whol6 
story,  Mr.  Periwinkle;  but  now  I  have  some^ 
thing  to  tell  you  of  miich  more  importance  to 
yourself-^I  happened  to  lie  one  night  at  Co- 
ventry, and  knowing  your  uncle,  sir  Toby 
Periwinkle,  I  paid  bim  a  visit^  and,  to  my 
great  aufprise,  fpund  him  dying. 

Per.  Dying! 

fy^*  Pyiogf  i&  all  appearance  t  the  aervants 
weeping,  the  room  in  darkless ;  the  Apothecary, 
shakmg  his  head,  told  me  the  doctors  h^d  given 
him  over;  ^nd  {hen  thi^rf  41^ amall  hopes,  you 
knonr. 

Per.  I  hope  be  h?*  >nade  bif  wiUnrrbe  ?dways 
told  me  he  would  n\ake  me  bis  heir. 

F^ee.  I  have  heard  you  say  aa  mudi>  and 
tberfforf)  resolved  to  give  ypu  notice.  Ibould 
tbink  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  ypn  yr9P\  down 
to-morrnw  morning. 

Per-  |tia  along  JQurney,  anc|  tb^  roadi^^rery  ba<^ 

F^eei  But  he  has  a  gr^  estate,  and  the 
Isind  ▼enr  gpod-mTbink  upon  M>at  v 

Pet.  Why  that's  ^s^%  as  yon  fays  HI  tbiPl^s, 

upon  it  In  tbe  vs^fV^  \\m%  J[  nv.^  you  n^ay 
thanks  for  your  civility,  Mr,  Frijeniant  ^i 
should  be  glad  of  your  pompany  fn4ine  with  me. 

fYep.  \  am  pUiged  to  i^  at  Jonathan^  Qofr 
fee-hpnae  at  two,  and  now  it  is  half  an  hour 
al^er  one;  jf  {  dispatch  n»y  business,  TU  wfiU 
on  youi  I  know  your  bo|ir. 

P^r*  You  shall  be  yery  welcome,  IVfr.  Frefs- 
man,  and  4Q  your  buinble  siervant.         [Eapit 

Re-enter  Coionbi^  Feign wBLt  i^4^kCtavt. 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  have  done  your  busi- 
ness, colonel;  he  has  swaUowM  the  bait. 

CoLF.  I  overheard  all,  though  I  am  a  little  , 
in  the  dark.  I  am  to  personate  a  highwayman, 
I  suppose — thatV  a  project  I  am  not  fond  of; 
for  though  I  may  fright  him  out  of  his  con- 
sent, he  may  fright  me  out  of  my  life  when  he 
discovers  me^  as  be  certainly  must  in  tbe  end. 

Free,  No,  no;  I  have  a  plot  for  you  with- 
out danger;  hu^  first  we  must  manage  Trade- 
love —  Has  the  tailor  brought  your  clothes? 

Sack.  Yes,  pox  take  the  tliieff 

Free.  Well,  well,  no  matter;  I  warrant  we 
have  him  yet — But  now  yo.u  must  put  on  the 
Dutch  merchant 

CoL  Jt\  The  deuce  of  this  trading  plot^I 
wish  be  had  been  an  old  soldier,  that  I  might 
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ba're  attackM  him  in  mj  own  way,  heard  him 
fight  OTer  all  the  battles  of  the  late  war — But 
for  trade,  by  Jupiter,  I  shall  nerer  do  it 

Stick,  Never  fear,  colonel:  Mr.  Freeman 
will  instruct  Tou. 

FreS,  You^  see  what  others  do:  the  coffee-^ 
house  will  instruct  you. 

Col.  F.  1  must  venture  however — But  I  have 
a  further  plot  in  my  head  upon  Tradelove, 
which  you  must-  assist  me  in,  Freeman ;  you 
are  in  credit  with  him,  I  heard  you  sa]^. 

Free,  I  am,  and  will  scruple  nothing  to 
serve  you,  colonel. 

CoL  F,  Come  along  then*  —  NoW  for  the 
Dutchman^Honest  Ptolemy,  by  your  leave. 

Now  must  bob-wig  and  business  come  in  play"; 

A  thirty  thousand  pound  girl  leads  the  way.  . 

[Exeufii 

ACT  IV, 

SCBNB    L  —  J0NATHAN*8      COFFBB-HOUSB    {ift 

Change  Alley,  A  CrOi»d  of  People,  tPilh 
Rolls  of  Paper  and  Parchment  in  their 
Hands;  a  Bar^  VFaiters,   ^tc. 

Enter  Tradelove  and  Stock-Jobbers,  J^tvith 
Rolls  of  Paper  and  Parchment. 

1  Stock,  South-sea  at  seven-eighths';  who  buys? 

Trade.  Harkye,  Gabriel,  you'll  pay  the  differ- 
ence of  that  stock  we  transacted  for  rother  day  ? 

Gab.  Ay,  Mr*  Tradelove,  here's  a  note  for 
the  money* 

Trade,  I  "Would  fain  bite  the  spark  In  the 
brown  coat:  he  comes  very  often  into  the* al- 
ley, but  never  employs  a  broker. 


Re-^nter  Colonel  Fbignwell  and  Freeman. 

Trade.  Mr.  Freeman,  youij  servant!  Who 
is  that  gentleman? 

0  Free*  A  Dutch  merchant  just  come  to  En- 
gland ;  but,  harkye,  Mr.  Tradelove — I  have  a 
fiece  of  news  will  get  you  as  much  as  the 
rench  king's  death  did,  if'^you  are  expeditious. 
\Shof»ing  him  a  Letfer"]  Read  there:  I  re- 
ceived it  fust  now  from  one  that  belongs  to 
the  emperor's  minister. 

Trade,  [^Reads']  Sir,^~As  I  have  many 
obligations  to  jou,  I  cannot  miss  any  op- 
portunity to  shoiv  my  gratitude :  this  mo- 
ment my  lord  has  received  a  private  express, 
that  the  Spaniards  have  raised  their  siege 
from  before  Cagliari.  If  this  proves  of 
any  advantage  to  you,  it  ivill  anstver  both 
the  ends  emd  wishes  of,  sir,  your  most  ob- 
liged humble  servant,  Uenricus  Oussbldorp. 

P.S.  In  two   or   three  hours  the    news 
will  be  public. 
May  one  depend  upon  this,  Mr.  Freeman? 

[_Aside  to  Freeman. 

Free.  You  may — ^I  never  knew  this  person 
send  mc  a  false  piece  of  news  in  my  life. 

Trade.  Sir,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you: 
^egad,  'tis  rare  news.  —  Who  sells  South-sea 
for  next  week?  > 

Stock.  {All  tOfether'X  I  sell;  I,  I,  I,  I,  I  sell. 

1  Stock,  111  .leU  five  thousand  for  next  week, 
at  five-eighths. 

2  Stock.  I'll  sell  ten  thousand,  at  five-eighths, 
for  the  same  time. 

Trade.  Nay,  nay;  hold,  hold;  not  all  to- 
gether, gentlemen :  III  be  no  bull  ^) ;  I'll  buy  no 

i)   Bull  and  Star  «r«  the  n«mca  f  iren    to  pcr»ou«  per- 


more  than  I  can  take:' will  you  sell  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  at  a  half,  for  any  day  next  week, 
except  Saturday? 

1  Stock.  I'll  sell  it  you,  Mr.  Tradelove. 

[Freeman  whispers  to  one  of  the  Gentlemen, 

1  Gent.  TheSpaniardsrais'd  the  siege  of  Cag- 
liari!  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it.   [Aside, 

2*  Gent.  Rais'd  the  siege!  as  much  as  you 
have  raised  the  Monument. ') 

Free,  Tis  rais'd,  I  assure  you,  sir. 

2  Gent.  Wh^t  will  you  lay  on'l? 
Free.  What  you  please. 

1  Gent.  Why  I  have  a  brother  upon  the 
spot,  in  the  emperor's  service:  I  am  certain 
it  there  were  any  such  thing,  I  should  have 
had  a  letter. 

2  Gent.  I'll  hold  you  fif^y  pounds  'tis  false. 
Free.  Tis  done.") 

2  GenL  V\\  lay  you  a  brace  of  hundreds 
upon  the  same. 

Free,  Fll  take  you. 

Trade.  I'll  lay  any  man  a  brace  of  thousands 
the  siege  is  rais'd. 

Free.  The  Dutch  merchant  is  ^our  man  to 
take  in.  [Aside  to  Tradelove. 

Trade.  Does  he  not  know  the  n^ws? 

Free.  Not  a  syllabic ;  if  he  did  he  would 
bet  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  soon  as 
one  penny — he's  plaguy  rich,  and  a  mighty 
man  at  wagers.  [To  Tradelove. 

Trade,  day  you  so? — *Efad,  Fll  bite  him^ 
if  possjble — Are  you  from  Holland,  sir? 

CoL  F.  Ya,  mynheer. 

Trade.  Had  you  the  news  before  you  came 
away? 

CoUF,  What  believe  you,  mynheer? 

Tfade,  What  do  I  believe?  VVhy  I  believe 
that  the  Spaniards  have  actually  rais'd  the  siege 
of  Caglian. 

CoL  F,  What  duyvcl's  news  is  dat?  "Us 
niet  waer,  m^nheer^— 'tis  no  true,  sir. 

Trade,  'Tis  so  true,  mynheer,  that  Fll  lay 
you  two  thousand  pounds,  on  it« 

CoLF.  Two  duysend  pound,  mynheer,  *ljs 
gadaen — dis  gentleman  sal  hold  de  gelt 

[Gives  Freeman  Money. 

Trade.  W^ith  all  my  heart — this  binds  the 
wager. 

Free.  You  have  certainly  lost,  mynheer;  the 
siege  is  rais'd  indeed. 

Col.  F,  Ik  jjeloy't  niet,  mynheer  Freeman, 
Ik  sal  ye  dubbled  honden,  if  you  please. 

Free.  I  am  let  into  the  secret,  therefore 
won't  win  your  money. 

Trade,  Ha,  h^,  ha !  I  have  snapp'd  the  Dutcb- 
man,  'faith,  ha,  ha!  this  is  no  ill  day's  work. 
— Pray  may  I  crave  your  name,  mynheer? 


fctnniiii;  nominal  buaiiieti  in  Ihc  alocka ;  a  »orl  nf  gaml»-. 
ling  which  avenK  lu  bi-  vcrj  much  in  vogue  at  Ui«  prx>-*. 
»onl  day  in  France, 
s)  It  would  bo  rather  a  difScull  taak  to  raiae  the  Monia-. 
neot  in  London,  here  alluded  io.  It  ia  a  fluted  c«liu«a«i 
iOf  the  Doric  order;  the  diameter  at  the  baae  ia  i5fe«'t« 
and  the  heigbt  of  the  abafi  lae  feet;  the  cone  at  tt»« 
top«  with  jla  urn,  com]prehend.4a  feet;  and  the  liei^Hl 
of  the  mauj  pcdcatal  u  4o  feel.  Within  l]i«  coluaxam 
ia  a  flight  uf  545  alcpi  of  black  marble,  and  tbc  irom 
balcony  at  the  top  commanda  of  conrae  a  Very  extpaa.<- 
aive  proapcct  of  the  metropolia  and  the  adjacent  connd 
It  ii  aituated  about   900  yarda  north  of  London-bridj 


IB 


rmoa--| 


and  wa»  ertcled  by  tfir  Ckrialopher  Wren, 
of  the  great  fire,  which,  in  i666,  broke  out  at  a  ho«a  94 
dUlant  «oi  fret  (the  height  of  the  column)  eaatw««>« 
from  thia  apot,  and  doatroyed  nearlir  all  the  buildi«nn| 
of  the  metropolia  from  the  Tower  fothc  Temple  CLktcS 
5)  Meaning,  to  iccept  tEa  wagrr. 
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CoL  F*.  Mjrn  naem,  mynheer?  myn  naem 
IS  Jao  Van  TimtamtirelereleUa  Heer  Van 
FeienwelL 

Trade-.  Zounds,  *tis  a  damn*d  long  name ; 
I  shall-  never  remember  it — Myn  Heer  Van, 
Tim,  Tim,  Tim— What  the  devil  is  it? 

Free,  Oh!  never  heed:  I  know  the  gentle- 
nan,  and  will  pasj  my  word  for  twice  the  sum. 

Trade.  Tbats  enough, 

Coi,  F.  You*il  hear  of  me  fooner  than  you 
wish,  old  gentleman,  I  fancy.  [Aside^  You*U 
come  to  Sackbut*s,  Freeman? 

'[Aside  to  Freeman, 

Free,  Immediately      [Aside  to  the  CoU}neL 

Trade^  Mr.  Freeman,!  give  you  many  thanks 
for  your  kindness  — 

Free^  I  fear  you^ll  repent  when  you  know 
alt  [Aside. 

Trade.  Will  you  dine  with  me? 

Free,  I  am  engagM  at  Sackhut*s :  adieu.  [Exit. 

Trade.  Sir,  your  humble  servant  Now  I'll 
see  what  I  nn  do  upon  'Change  with  my 
newt,  [Kxeunt. 

ScekbIL— 7%r  Tavern. 
Finter  Freeman  and  Colonel  Feign  well. 

Free,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  The  old  fellow  swallowed 
the  bait  as  greedily  as  a  gudgeon. 

CoL  F.  1  have  niro,  *faith,  ha,  ha,  ha!  His 
two  thousand  pounds  secure — If  he  would  keep 
his  monejTy  he  must  part  with  the  lady,  ha  ha ! 


rr  Sackbut, 

Sack,  Joy,  joy,  colonel!  the  luckiest  acci- 
dent in  the  world. 

CaL  F.  What  say*st  thou? 

Sack.  This  letter  does  your  business. 

CoLF.  [Reads^  To  Obadiah  Prim,  hosier, 
near  /A«  building  calPd  the  Monument,  in 
London. 

Free.  A  letter  to  Prim !  How  came  you  by  it  ? 

Sack,  Looking  over  the  letters  our  post- 
woman  brought,  as  I  always  do,  to  see  what 
letters  are  directed  to  my  house  (for  she  can*t 
read,  you  must  know),  I  <py^d  this,  directed 
to  Priro,  so  paid  for  it  among  the  rest.  I  have 
gi%en  the  ola  jade  a  pint  of  wine,  on  purpose 
to  delay  time,  till  you  see  if^  the  letter,  be  of 
any  service;  then  Fll  seal  it  up  again,  and 
lell  her  I  ^^k  it  by  mistake. — I  have  read  it, 
and  fancy  you*ll  like  the  project. — Read,  read, 
colonel* 

Col.  F*.  [Reads^  Friend  Prim,  there  is  ar- 
rived from  Pennsylvania  one  Simon  Pure, 
a  leader  of  the  faithful,  who  hatJi  sojourn- 
td  with  us  eleven  days,  and  hath  been  o 
^reat  comfort  to  tlie  bretf^en. — He  intendeth 
for  0ie  quarterly  meeting,  in  London:  I 
have  recommended  him  to  thy  house.  I 
oray  thee  treat  him  kindly,  and  let  thy  wife 
rherish  him^  for  he^s  of  a  weakly  constitu- 
tion— he  will  depart  from  us  the  third  day ; 
»hich   is  all  from  thy  friend  in  the  faith, 

Aminaoab  Qolofast. 
Ha,  ha!  excellent!  I  understand  you,  landlord: 
I  ;im  to  personate  this  Simon  Pure,  am  I  not? 

Sack,  DonU  you  like  the  hint? 

CoL  F.  Admirably  well ! 

Free,  *Tis  the  best  contrivance  in  the  world, 
if  the  r^bt  Simon  sets  not  there  before  you  - 

CoL  IF,  No,  no,  tne  quakers  never  ride  post : 
and  sappose^  Freemaui  you  should  wait  at  the 


Bristol  coach,  that  if  you  see  any  su^  person, 
you  might  contrive  to  give  nie  notice^ — 

Free.  I  will.  [Bell  rings. 

Sack.  Coming,  coming!  [Exit, 

Free.  Thou  must  dispatch  Periwinkle  first 
— Remember  his  uncle,  sir  Toby  Periwinkle,  is 
an  old  bachelor  of  seventy-five — that  he  has 
seven  hundred  a  year,  most  in  abbey-land —  ' 
that  he  was  once  in  love  with  your  mother; 
shrewdly  suspected  by  some  to  be  your  father. 
— ^That  you  have  been  thirty  years  his  steward 
— and  ten  years  his  gentleman — ^remember  to 
improve  these  hints. 

Col.  F.  Never  fear;  let  me  alone  for  that — 
but  what*s  the  steward^A  name? 

Free.  His  name  is  Pillage. 

CoU  F\  Enough—  Now  tor  the  country  putt 

Enter  Sacebut. 

Sack  Zounds  1  Mr.  Freeman,  yonder  is  Trade- 
love  in  the  damnedest  passion  in  the  world, 
— He  swears  you  are  in  the  houses— he  says 
you  told   him  you  were  to  dine  here, 

Fyee.  I  did  so,  ha,  ba,  ha!  he  has  found 
himself  bit  already. 

Col.  F'  The  devil !  he  must  not  see  me  in 
this  dress  now. 

Sack,  I  told  him  I  expected  you  hiere,  but 
you  were  not  come  yet. 

Free.  Very  well— make  you  haste  out,  co- 
lonel, and  let  me  alone  to  deal  with  him: 
where  is  he? 

Sack,  In  the  King*s-head, 

Free,  Ay,  ay,  very  well.  Landlord,  let  him 
know  I  am  come  in — and  now,  Mr.  Pillage, 
success  attend  you.  \Exit  Sifckbut, 

CoLF.^Mc.  Proteus  rather— 
From  changing  shape,  and  imitating  Jove, 
.  I  draw  the  happy  omens  of  mv  love. 
Pm  not  the  first  young  brother  ofthe  blade, 
.  '  Who  made  his  fortune  in  a  masquerade* 

[Exit. 
Enter  Tradblovx. 

Free,  Zounds!  Mr.  Tradelove,  weVe  bit  it 
seem^. 

Trade,  Bit,  do  you  call  it,  Mr.  Freeman! 
Pm  ruin'd. — Po«  on  your  news. 

Free.   Pox  on  the  rascal  that  sent  it  me.  — 

Trade.  Sent  it  you!  Why  Gabriel  Skin- 
flint has  been  at  the  minister^  anc^poke  with 
him ;  and  he  has  assured  him  His  every  syllable 
false;  he  received  no  such  express. 

Free.  I  know  it:  I  this  minute  parted  with 
my  friend,  who  protested  he  never  sent  me 
any  sQcb  letter.  — •  Some  roguish  stock-jobber 
>/|has  done  it  on  purpose  to  make  me  lose  my 
money,  that^s  certain:  I  wish  I  knew  who  he 
was;  rd  make  him  repent  it — I  have  lost  three 
hundred  pounds  by  it. 

Trade.  What  signifies  your  tl^ree  hundred 
pounds  to  what  I  have  lost?  There*s  two  thou- 
sand pounds  to  that  Dutchman  with  a  cursed 
long  name,  besides  the  slock  1  bought:  the 
devil!  I  could  tear  my  flesh — I  must  never 
show  my  face  upon  ^Change  more; — for,  by 
my  soul,  I  canH  pay  it.  * 

Free.  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it!  What  can 
I  serve  you  in?  Shall  I  speak  to  the  Dutch 
merchant,  and  try  to  get  you  time  for  the 
payment? 

Trade,  Time!  Ads*hcartf  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  look  up  again. 
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Free,  I  am  very  much  concerned  that  I  was 
the  occaMOiii  and  wish  I  could  be  an  instru- 
ment of  retrieving  your  misfortune;  for  my 
owil)  I  value  it  noL  Adso,  a  thought  comes  into 
my  head)  that  well  improv'd,  may  be  of  service. 

Tr€»dt,  Ah!  there*s  no  thought  can  be  of 
any  service  to  me,  without  paying  the  money 
or  ninning  -away, 

Freek  Hdw  do  ^e  know?  What  do  ^ou 
chink  of  my  proposmg  miss  Lorelv  to  him  ? 
He  i#  a  single  man— -and  1  heard  him  tay  he 
had  a  mind  to  marry  an  English  woman — 
nay,  more  than  that,  he  said  somebody  told 
him  you  had  a  pretty  ward — he  wished  you 
had  betted  her  instead,  of  your  money. 

Trade^  Ky,  but  heM  be  banged  before  he'd 
take  her  instead  of  the  money :  the  Dutch  are 
too  covetous  for  that;  besides,  he  did  not  know 
that  there  were  three  mofe  of  us,   I  suppose. 

Free*  So  much  the  better;  you  may  venture 
to  give  him  your  consent,  if  he*ll  forgive  you 
the  wager  c  It  is  not  vour  business  to  tell  nim 
that  your  consent  will  signify  nothing* 

Trade,  That^s  riftht,  as  you  say;  ^ttt  will 
lie  do  it,  think  your 

Free,  1  canH  tell  that;  but  Til  try  what  I 
can  do  with  him.  —  Ht  has  promised  to  meet 
me  here  an  hour  hence;  Fllfeel  his  pulse,  and 
let  you  know:  If  I  find  it  feasible,  FU  send 
for  yon;  if  not,  you  are  at  liberty  to  take  what 
measures  you  please. 

Trode,  You  must  extol  her  beauty,  double 
her  portion,  and  tell  him  I  have  the  entire 
disposal  of  her,  and  that  she  canH  marry  with- 
out my  consent  —  and  that  I  am  a  covetous 
rogue,  and  will  never  part  with  her  without 
a  valuable  consideration. 

Free,  Ayi  ay,  let  me  alone  for  a  lie  at  a  pinch. 

Trade,  xlgad,  if  you  can  bring  this  to  bear, 
Mr*  Freeman,  111  make  you  whole  affain.  Til 
pay  the  three  hundred  pounds  you  Tost  with 
all  my  soul. 

Free,  Well,  I'll  use  my  best  endeavours. — 
Where  will  you  be? 

Trade,  At  home:  pray  heaven  you  prosper! 
— 'If  I  were  but  the  sole  trustee  now,  I  should 
not  fear  it.  [Exii. 

Free^  Ha,  ha,  ha! — he  has  it.  \ExiL 

SCBNK  IIL->P£RIWINKLE*S  HoUSe, 

•  It 

Enter  Peeiwinclb  on  one  side,  and  a  Foot- 
man on  the  other. 

Foot.  A  gentleman  from  Coventry  inquires 
for  you,  sir. 

Per.  From  my  uncle,  I  warrant  you :  bring 
him  up. — This  will  save  me  the  trouble,  as 
well  as  the  expense  of  a  journey. 

Mnter  Colombl. 

Coh  F.  Is  your  name  Periwinkle,  sir? 

Per,  It  is,  sir.  # 

Col,  F,  I  am  sorry  for  the  message  I  bring, 
>^My  old  master,  whom  1  served  tnese  forty 
years,  claims  the  sorrpw  due  from  a  faithful 
servant  to  an  indulgent  master.  \fVeeps, 

Per,  By  this  I  understand,  sir,  my  uncle, 
sir  Toby  Feriwinkle,  is  dead. 

Col,  F,  He  is,  sir,  and  has  left  you  heir  to 
ftSven  hundred  a  year,  in  as  good  abbey-land 
as  ever  paid  Peter-pence  to  Rome.—- 1  wish 
you  long  to  enjoy  it^),  but  my  tears  will  flow 

J ',  A  trac«le»«  jouag  dog  wh*  bfed  WMl«d  a  gnat  4««1  of 


when  I  think  of  m^  benefactor. —  fPf^eeps] 
Ah !  he  was  a  good  man-~he  has  not  left  many 
of  his  fellows,  the  poor  lament  him  sorely. 

Per,  I  pray,  sir,  what  office  bore  your 

Col,  F,  I  Was  his  steward,  sir. 

Per.  I  have  heard  him  mention  yon  with 
much  respect:  your  name  is — 

Col.  F.  Pillage,  sir. 

Per.  Ay,  Pillage,  I  do  remember  he  c^alled 
you  Pillage, — Pray,  Mr.  Pillage,  when  did  my 
uncle  die. 

Col,  F,  Monday  last,  at  four  in  the  morning. 
About  two  be  signed  his  will,  and  gave  it  into 
my  hands,  and  strictly  charged  me  to  leave 
Coventry  the  moment  ne  expired;  and  deliver 
it  to  you  with  what  speea  I  could:  I  have 
obeyed  him,  sir,  and  there  is  the  will. 

I  Gives  it  to  Periwinkle* 
,  ril  lodge  it  in  the  com- 
mons. ') 
Col,  F,  There  are  two  things  which  ha  for- 

fot  to  insert,  but  charged  me  ID  tell  you,  that 
e  desired  youM  perform  them  as  readily  as 
if  you  had  found  them  written  in  the  will, 
which  is  to  remove  his  corpse,  and  bury  him 
by  his  father  at  St.  Pauls,  Co  vent -garden,  and 
to  give  all  his  servants  mourning. 

Per,  That  will  be  a  considerable  charge ;  a 
pox  of  all  modem  fashions.  \Aside\  Well!  it 
shall  be  done,  Mr.  Pillage,  I  will  agree  with 
one  of  death^s  fashion-mobger^s,  called  an  un-* 
dertaker,  to  go  down,  and  Spring  up  the  body, 

CoLF,  I  hope,  sir,  I  sMRl  hare  the  ^honour 
to  serve  you  in  the  same  station  I  did  your 
worthy  unde:  I  have  not  many  years  to  stay 
behind  him,  and  would  gladly  spend  them  in 
the  family,  where  I  was  brought  up««->[fFtfe/Af] 
— He  was  a  kind  and  tender  master  to  me. 

Per,  PraydonH  grieve,  Mr.  Pillage,  you  shall 
hold  your  place,  and  every  thing  else  which 
you  held  under  my  uncle — 'loti  make  me  weep 
to  see  you  so  concerned.  [Pf^eepf\  He  lived 
to  a  good  old  age,  and  we  are  all  mortal. 

Col,  F,  We  are  so,  sir,  and  therefore  I  moat 
beg  you  to  sign  this  lease:  TouMl  find,  sir  To^ 
by  has  taken  particular  notice  of  it  in  his 
will — I  could  not  get  it  time  enough  from  tlie 
lawyer,  or  he  had  signed  it  before  he  died. 

[Gives  him  a  Paper, 

Per,  A  lease!  for  what?  0 

CoL  F,  I  rented  a  hundred  a  year  farm  of 
sir  Toby  upon  lease,  which  lease  expires  aft 
Lady-day  next.  I  desire  to  renew  for  twenty 
years ^tbat*s  all,  sir. 

Per,  Let  me  see  [Looks  over  the  Lease"! 
Very  well — Let  me  see  what  he  says  in  his  will 
about  it.  [Lajrs  the  Lease  upon  the  Tabie, 
and  looks  on  the  PTill]  HO|  here  it  is — 
Tlie  farm  lying— now  in  possession  of  Sa— 

hi*  filbcr's  properl/t  WM  called,  with  two  of  hu  brollier*., 
to  lih  ratbcr'»  bedside,  )uat  as  the  old  genlleiaaD  was 
at  the  pAiDt  of  death.  The  father  addrcaaing  bioiaelf 
to  the  cideat,  told  him  ha  had  left  him  imooo  poaad« 
in  hia  will;  hia  antwcr  ira*  ;  "God  blraa  you,  mrdcar 
rather,  and  aend  joii  health  and  atrenglh  to  eaioj  it 
youraclf."  The  aecond  brother.  Io/mmh  and  the  ao«i« 
answer.  Then  the  father  told  the  joungo*!.  that  aiac« 
de  had  been  audi  a  apendthrifl,  ha  would  nrrer  comc> 
to  any  food ;  and  ao  he  had  left  him  a  ahilHng  lo  hxty 
a  halter,  for  hi«*i  lo  be  hanged  with;  lo  wkichthe  aoam 
answered  like  hia  brutbrra,  '*  Ood  bleaa  jnn^  wkj  dear 
father,  and  aond  joa  liaalth  and  atren|th  t«  eajoj  ic 
jour  self." 

b)    Doctor'a   Comnoai,    whora   ill  badnoaa  r*Iathre  l« 
willa^  diTvrM,  ate.  ia  p^rCtittMd. 
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mud  Pillage — Muffer  him  to  renew  his  lease 
^ai  the  same  rent^Vtrj  well,  Mr.  Pillage, 
1  see  jfiy  uAcie  does  mention  it,  and  Fll  per--- 
form  bis  will. — Gi^e  me  the  lease. — \Colonel 
gitfes  ii  him,  he  looks  upon  it,  ana  lajrs  it 
iUfwn  the  TableJ  Praj  jou  step  to  tbe  door, 
and  call  for  pen  and  ink,  Mr.  Pillage. 

Coi.  F".  I  have  a  pen  and  ink  in  m-y  pocket, 
iir,  l^PuUs  out  an  Jnk^horn']  I  never  go 
wilbout  that. 

Pen  I  think  it  belongs  to  .your  profession. 
^[ffe  looks  upon  fhe  Pen  iPhile  the  Co- 
tottet  cftanges  the  Lease  and  iajs  down  the 
Contreurt^  I  doubt  this  is  but  a  sorry  pen, 
though  it  may  serve  to  write  my  name.  [Arties* 

CoL  F*,  Little  does  be  think  wbat  Jbe  signs. 

[Aside. 

Per.  There  is  your  lease,  Mr.  Pillage.  \Gioes 
him  the  PaperJ  Now  I  must  desire  you 
to  make  what  baste  you  can  down  to  Corcn* 
try,  and  take  care  ofevery  thing,  and  Fll  send 
down  the  undertaker  for  the  body;  do  you 
attend  it  up,  and  whatever  charge  you  are  at, 
ni  repay  you. 

CoLF.  You  have  paid  roe  already,  I  thank 
jou,  sir.  [Aside, 

Per.  Will  you  dine  with  roe  ? 

€oL  F*»  I  would  rather  not:  there  are  some 
ofmr  neighbours  which  1  met  as  I  came  along, 
vrbo  leave  the  town  this  afternoon,  they  told  me, 
and  I  should  be  glad  of  their  company  down. 

Per.  Well,  wdl,  I  wonH  detain  you.  I  will 
riTe  orders  about  mourning.  [Exit  Colonel^ 
Seten  hundred  a  year!  I  wish  he  bad  died 
seventeen  years  ago:  —  Wbat  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  rarities  might  I  have  had  by  this 
time? — I  might  have  travelled  over  all  tbe 
known  parts  of  tbe  globe,  and  made  my  own 
closet  rrval  the  Vatican  at  Rome — Odso,  I  have 
a  good  mind  to  begin  my  travels  now— let  me 
see — i  am  but  sixty?  My  father,  grandfather, 
and  great  grandfather  reached  ninety  odd; — 
1  have  almost  forty  years  good: — Letmecon- 
lider!  what  will  seven  hundred  a  year  amount 
lo  in — ay;  in  thirty  years,  I  say  but  thirty— 
tkirty  times  seven,  is  seven  times  thirty — that  is — 
just  twenty-one  thousand  pounds — *tis  a  great 
deal  of  money— I  may  very  well  reserve  sii- 
leeo  hundred  of  it  for  a  collection  of  such 
rarities  as  will  make  my  name  famous  to  pos> 
(frity  —  I  would  /not  die  like  other  mortals, 
forgotten  in  a  year  or  two,  as  ray  uncle  will 
be— -No, 

With  nature*s  curious  works  Fll  raise  my  fame. 

That  men  till  doomsday  may  repeat  my  name. 

[ExiL 

Scene  IV. — A  Tavern, 

FuuHAN   and  TaADBLoyR  discovered  over 

a  Bottle, 

Trade.  Come,  Mr.  Freeman,  here*s  Myn- 
heer Jan,  Van,  Tim,  Tam,  Tam, — I  shall  never 
think  of  that  Dutchman's  name — 

Free.  Mynheer  Jan  Van  Timtamtirelereletta 
Heer  Van  FeignwelL 

Trade,  Kj^  Heer  Van  Feignwell:  I  neyer 
heard  such  a  confounded  name  in  my  life-^ 
berets  his  health,  I  say. 

Free.  With  all  my  heart. 

Trade.  Faith  I  nevei*  expected  to  have  found 
so  generous  a  thiilg  in  a  Dutchman. 

Free,  As  sood  as  I  told  him  yQur  circum- 


stances, he  replied,  he  would  not  be  the  ruinr 
of  any  man  for  tbe  world  —  and  immediately 
made  this  proposal  himself. —  Let  him  take 
what  time  be  will  for  the  payment,  said  he; 
or  if  be*ll  give  me  his  word,  Fll  forgive  him 
the  debt. 

Trade,  Well,  Mr.  Freeman,  I  can  but  thank 
you.  *£gad  you  have  made  a  man  of  me 
again !  and  if  ever  I  lay  a  wager  more,  may 
I  rot  in  gaol. 

Free.  I  assure  you,  Mr«  Tradclove,  I  was 
▼ery  much  concerned,  because  1  was  the  oc- 
casion, though  very  innocently,  I  protest. 

Trade.  I  dare  swear  you  was,  Mr.  Freeman. 

Enter  Colonel  Feignwell,    dressed  as  a 
Dutch  Mercfmnt 

CoLF,  Ha,  mynheer  Traddove,  Ik  been  sor- 
ry voor'your  troubles* — ^maer  Ik  sal  you  easie 
maken,  Ik. will  de  gelt  nie  faebben — 

Triuie,   I   « 
obligation,  sir. 


Trade,   I   shall  for  ever  acknowledge   the 


Free,  But  you  understand  upon  what  con- 
dition, Mr.  Tradelove;  miss  Lovely. 

CoU  F,  Ya,  de  frow  sal  al  te  regt  setten, 
mynheer. 

Trade.  With  all  my  heart,  mynheer;  you 
shall  have  my  consent  to  marry  her  freely-^ 

Free,  Well  then,  as  I  am  a  party  concerned 
between  you,  mynheer  Jan  Van  Timtamiire- 
leroletta  Heer  Van  Feignwell  shall  give  you  a 
discharge  of  your  wager  under  bis  own  band, 
— and  you  shall  give  him  your  consent  to 
marry  miss  Lovely  under  yours,  —  that  is  the 
way  to  avoid  all  manner  of  disputes  hereafter. 

CoU  F.  Ya,  weeragtig. 

Trade.  Ay, 'ay,  so  it  is,  Mr.  Freeman:  Fll 
give  it  under  mine  this  minute. 

[Sits  down  to  write, 

CoUF*,  And  so  Ik  sal.        [Does  the  same. 

Free,  So  bo,  the  house! 

Enter   Drawer, 

Bid   your  master  come  up — Fll  see  there  be 
witnesses  enough  to  the  bargain.  [Aside, 

finter  Sackbut. 

Sack.  Do  you  call,  gentlemen? 

Free.  Ay,  Mr.  Sackbut^  we  shall  want  your 
band  here. — 

Trade.  There,  mynheer,  there*s  ray  consent 
as  amply  as  you  can  desire;  but  you  must 
insert  your  own  name,  for  I  know  not  how 
to  spell  it :  I  have  left  a  blank  for  it. 

[Gives  the  Colonel  a  Paper, 

Col.F.  Ya  Ik  sal  dat  well  doen— 

Free,  Now,  Mr.  Sackbut,  you  and  I  will 
witness  it.  [Thejr  write. 

Col.  F.  Daer,  mynheer  Tradelove,  is  your 
discharge.  [Gives  him  a  Paper, 

Trade.  Be  pleased  to  witness  this  receipt 
too,  gentlemen. 

[Freeman  and  Sackbutput  their  Hands, 

Free,  Ay,  ay,  that  we  will. 

CoL  F\  vVell,  mynheer,  ye  most  meer  doen» 
ye  most  myn  voorsprach  to  de  frow  syn. 

Free.  He  means  ytou  must  recommend  him 
to  the  lady.— 

Trade,  That  I  will^  and  to  the  rest  of  my 
broth er  guard ians. 

CoLF,  Wat  voor  4«  duyvel  heh  yoa  meer 
guardij 
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Trade,  Oniy  three,  myabeen 

CoL  F,  What  donder  neb  ye  myn  betrocken, 
mynheer? — Had  Ik  dat  gewoeten,  Ik  soude 
eaven  met  you  eeweest  syn, 

Sctck,  But  mx,  Tradcloye  is  tbe  principal, 
and  be  can  do  a  ereat  deal  wilb  tbe  jrest,  sir. 

Free,  And  be  snali  use  bis  inteiiest,  J  pro- 
mise you,  mynbe'er. 

Trade.  I  will  say  all  tbat  ever  J  can  think 
on  to .  recommend  you,  mynheer ;  and  if  you 
please,  FU  introduce  you  to  the  lady. 
•  CoLF,  Well,  dat  is  waer  —  Macr  ye  must 
first  spreken  of  myn  tQ  de  frow,  and  to  oudere 
gentlemen. 

Free.  Ky^  that*s  the  best  way — and  then  I 
and  tbe  Heer  Feignwell  will  meet  you  there. 

Trade.  I  will  go  this  moment*,  upon  ho- 
nour— Your  most  obedient  humble  servSint, — 
My  speaking  will  do  you  little  good,  myn- 
heer: ha,  ha!  we  ba^e  bit  you,  faith:  ha,  lia! 

Well — my  debts  discharged,*  and  as  for  Nan, 

He  has  my  consent — to  get  her  if  he  can.  \B^'pit. 

CoUF,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  tbu  was  a  master-piece 
of  contrivance.  Freeman. 

Free.  He»  hugs  himself  with  his  supposed 
good  fortune,  and  little  thinks  the  luck^s  on 
our  side !— But  come,  pursue  the  fickle  goddess, 
while  she*s  in  the  mood — Now  for  the  quaker. 

Col,  F.  That's  the  hardest  task. 
Of  all  the  counterfeits  performed  by  man, 
A  soldier  makes  the  simplest  puritan. 

\^^eunt 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  Prim's  House. 

Enter  Mas.  Paim  and  Miss  Lovely,  in 
Quaker*s  Dresses,  meeting, 

Mrs. P.  So,  now  I  like  thee,  Anne:  art  thou 
not  better  without  thy  monstrous  hoop-coat 
and  patches  ? — If  heaven  should  make  thee  so 
many  black  spots  upon  tby  face,  would  it  not 
fright  thee,  Anne? 

missL.  If  it  should  turn  you  inside  out- 
ward, and  show  all  the  spots  of  your  hypo- 
crisy, 'twould  fright  me  worse!  « 

mrs,  P.  My  hypocrisy !  I  scorn  thy  words, 
Anne:  I  lay  no  baits. 

Miss  L.  If  you  did,  you'd  catch  no  fish. 

Mrs.  P.  Well,  well,  make  tby  jests — but  T 
have  thee  to  know,   Anne,   that  I   could  hav 


catcbed  as  many  fish  (as  thou  calPst  theni)  in 
my  time,  as  ever  thou  didst  with  all  thyfooU 
traps  about  thee. 

Miss  L.  Is  that  the  reason  of  your  formali- 
ty, Mrs.  Prim?  Truth  will  out:  I  ever  thought, 
indeed,  there  was  more  design  than  godliness 
in  the  pinched  cap. 

Mrs.  P.  Go,  thou  art  corrupted  with  reading 
lewd  plays,  and  filthy  romances — Ah !  I  wish  thou 
art  not  already  too  iamiliar  with  the  wicked  ones, 

MissL.  Too  familiar  with  the  wicked  ones ! 
Pray,  no  more  of  those  freedoms,  madam — I  am 
familiar  with  none  so  wicked  as  yourself — ^How 
dare  you  thus  talk  to  me!  you,  you,  you,  un- 
worthy woman  you.  \Bursts  into  tears. 

Enter  Tradelove. 

• 

Trade.  What  in  tears,  Nancy  ?  What  have 
you  done  to  her,  Mrs.  Prim,  to  make  her  weep  ? 

Miss  L.  Done  to  me!  1  admire  I  keep  my 
senses  among  you; — but  I  will  rid  myself  of 


your  tyranny,  if  there  be  cither  law  or  justice 
to  be  had: — FU  force  you  to  give  me  up  my 
liberty. 

Mrs,P,  Thou  bast  more  need  to  weep  for 
thy  sins;  Anne — Yea,  for  thy  manifold  sins, 

MissL.  Don't  think  that  Til  be  still  the  fool, 
which  you  have  made  me — No,  I'll  wear  what  I 
please — ^go  when  and  where  I  please — and  keep 
what  company  I  think  fit,    and  not  what  you 
shall  direct— »I  will. 

Trade,  For  my  part,  I  do  think  all  this  very 
reasonable,  miss  Lovely — 'tis  fit  you  should 
have  your  liberty,  and  for  that  yery  purpose 
I  am  come. 

Enter  Periwinki/E  and  Obahiab  Prim,  t»Hh 
a  Letter  in  his  ffand. 

Per.  I  haive  bought  some  black  stockings  of 
your  husband,  Mrs.  Prim,  but  he  tells  me  the 
glover's  trade  belongs  to  you  ?  therefore  I  pray 
you  look  me  out  fiv%  or  six  dozen  of  mourn- 
ing gloves,  such  as  are  given  at  funerals,  and 
send  them  to  my  house. 

Obad.  My  friend  Periwinkle  has  got  a  good 
windfall  to-day — seven  hundred  a  year. 

Mrs.  P.  I  wish  thee  joy  of  it,  neighbour. 

Trade.  What,  is  Sir   Toby  dead  then? 

Per.  He  is!  You'll  take  care,  Mrs.  Prim. 

Mrs.P,  Yea,  1  will,  neighbour. 

Obad.  This  letter  recommendcth  a  speaker; 
'tis  from  Aminadab  Holdfast  of  Bristol :  jpcr- 
adventure  he  will  be  here  this  night ;  therefore, 
Sarah,   do   thou  take  care  for  his  reception — 

[Gives  lier  the  Letter. 

Mrs.P,  I  will  obey  thee.  \lCxiL 

Obad,  What  art  tnou  in  the  dumps  ')  for, 
Anne  ? 

Trade.  We  must  marry  her,  Mr.  Prim. 

Obad.  Why  truly,  if  we  could  find  a  hus- 
band worth  having,  I  should  be  as  glad  to  see 
her  married  as  thou  wouldst,  neighbour. 

Per.  Well  said,  there  are  but  few  worth  having. 

Trade.  I  can  recommend  you  a  man  no^v, 
diat  I  think  you  can  none  of  you  have  an  ob- 
jection to! 

Enter  SiR  Philip  MoD^LoyE. 

Per.  You  recommend?  Nay,  wheneTcr  she 
marries,  I'll  recommend  the  husband — 

Sir  P.  W^hat  must  it  be  a  whale,  or  a  rhi- 
noceros, Mr.  Periwinkle?  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Per.  He  shall  be  none  of  the  fops  at  your 
end  of  tbe  town,  with  full  perukes  and  empty 
skulb,  —  nor'  yet  any  of  our  trading  gentry, 
who  puxzle  the  heralds  to  find  arms  for  their 
coaches. — No,  he  shall  be  a  man  famous  lor 
travels,  solidity,  and  curiosity — one  who  has 
searched  into  the  profundity  of  nature!  When 
heaven  shall  direct  such  a  one,  be  shall  have 
my  consent,  because  it  may  turn  to  the  benefit 
ot  mankind. 

MissL.  The  benefit  of  mankind!  Wbat 
would  you  anatomise  me? 

Sir  P.  Ay,  ay,  madam,  he  would  dissect  yoti . 

Trade.  Or,  pore  over  you  through  a  nti^ 
croscope,  to  see.  bow  your  blood  circulate^a 
from  tbe  crown  of  your  head  to  the  sole  o| 
your  foot — ha,  ha!  but  I  have  a  husband  ioa 
you,  a  man  that  knows  how  to  improve  you« 
fortune;  one  tbat  trades  to  the  four  comers 
of  the  globe. 

l)  Tu  b«  in  •  bad  hawMir. 
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MUsL.  And'would  send  me  for  a  Tenture 
perhaps. 

Trade.  One  tbak  will  dreas  you  in  ail  the 
pride  of  Enrope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America 
->a  Dutch  merchant,  my  girl. 

SirP,  A  Dutchman!  ha,  ha!  there*s  a  hus- 
band for  a  fine  lady. — Ya  frow,  will  you  meet 
royn  slapen  —  ha,  ha!  he*!!  learn  you 'to  talk 
the  language  of  the  hogs,  madam,  lia,  ha! 

Trade*  fle*ll  teach  you  that  one  merchant 
is  of  more  senrice  to  a  nation  than  fifty  cox- 
combs. *Tis  the  merchant  makes  the  belle. — 
How  would  the  ladies  sparkle  in  the  bok,  with- 
out the  merchant  ?  The  Indian  diamond !  The 
Freueh  brocade!  The  Italian  fan!  The  Flan- 
ders lace!  The  fine  Dutch  hoUand !  How  would 
tiie?  Tent  their  scandal*  over  their  tea-tables? 
An^  where  would  your  beaux  hare  Cham- 
pagne to  toast  their  mistresses,  were  it  uot  for 
tiic  merchant. 

Ohad.  Verily,  neighbour  Tradelove,  thou 
dost  waste  thy  breath  about  nothing — All  that 
tbou  hast  saia  tendeth  only  to  debauch  youth, 
and  fill  their  heads  with  the  pride  and  Juitury 
of  tki^  \rorld. — The  merchant  is  a  yery  great 
friend* to  aatan,  and  lendeth  as  many  to  his 
dominions  as  the  pope. 

Per.  Riffht;  I  say  knowledge  makes  the  man. 

Obad*  lea,  hut  not  thy  kind  of  knowledge 
—it  is  the  knowledge  of  truth -^  Search  thou 
Jbr  the  light  within,  and  not  for  baubles,  friend. 
.  MiuL^  Ah,  study  your  country's  ^ood,  Mr. 
Periwinkle,  and  not  ner  insects. — Rid  you  of 
jour  homebred  monsters,  before  you  fetch  any 
from  abroad.  —  I  dare  swear  you  have  mag- 

Sots  enough  in   Tour  own  brain  to  stock  all 
le  virtuosos  in  Europe  with  butterflies. 

Sir  P.  By  my  soul,  miss  Nancy's  a  wit. 

Obad.  That  is  more  than  she  can  say  of 
tkee,  firiend. — Lookye,  'tis  in  Tain  to  talk,  when 
I  meet  a  man  worthy  of  her,  she  shall  have 
mr  leave  to  marry  him. 

MissL.  Provided  he  b^of  the  faithful — Was 
there  ever  such  a  swarm  of -caterpillars  to  blast 
tite  hopes  of  a  woman!  [^«i</tfj  Know  this, 
tJat  you  contend  in  vain :  I'll  liave  no  bus- 
kand  of  your  choosing,  nor  shall  you  lord  it 
OTer  me  long. — Fll  try  the  power  of  an  Eng- 
lish senate — ^Orphans  have  been  redressed  and 
wills  set  aside  —  and  none  did  ever  deserve 
Ihfir  pity  more. — O  Feignwell !  where  are  thy 
promises  to  free  me  from  those  vermin?  Alas! 
ike  task  was  more  difficult  than  be  imagined ! 

A  harder  task  than  what  the  poets  tell 

Of  yore,  the  fair  Andromeda  oefell ; 

She  but  one  monster  fear'd,  I've  four  to  fear. 

And  see  no  Perseus,  no  deliv'rer  near. 

[Exit 

Mnier  Servant, 

Serv,  [fVhispert  to  ObadJ]  The  woman 
is  mad. 

Sir  P.  So  are  you  all,  in  my  opinion.    [^Exit, 

Serv.   One  S2mon  Pure  inquireth  for  tbee. 

[Exit* 

Obad^  Friend  TradeloTe,  business  requireth 
niypreience. 

Trade,  Oh,  I  shan't  trouble  you — Pox  take 
him  for  an  anmannerly  dog— However,  I  have 
kepi  my  word  -with  ray  Dutchman,  and  I'll 
introduce  Idm  too  for  all  you. 
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Enter  Colonbl  in  a  Quaker's  Habii. 

Obad.  Friend  Pure  thou  art  tvelcortie :  how 
is  it  with  friend  Holdfast,  and  all  friends  in 
Bristol?  Timothy  Littieworth,  John  Slender- 
brain,  and  Christopher  Keepfaith? 

Col.  F.  A  goodly  company !  [Aside']  They 
are  all  in  health,  I  thank  thee  for  them. 

Obad.  Friend  Holdfast  writes  me  word,  that 
thou  camest  lately  from  Pennsylvania  :  how  do 
all  friends  there  r 

C0I.F.  What  the  devil  shall  J  say?  I  know 
just  as  much  of  Pennsylvania  as  I  do  of  Bris- 
tol. [Aside. 

Obad.  Do  they  thrive? 

CoL  E.  Yea,  fiiend,  the  blessing  of  their 
good  works  fall  upon  them. 

Enter  Mas.  Ptan  and  Miss  Lovxly. 

Obad.  Sarah,  know  our  friend  Pure. 

Mrs*p0  Thou  art  welcome*  [He  salutes  her. 

Col.  E. '  Here  comes  the  sura  of  all  my  wishes* 
— How  charmiog  she  appears  even  in  that  dis- 
guise! [Aside. 

Obad.  Why  dost  thou  consider  the  maiden 
so  atttentivelyi  friend. 

Col.  E.  I  will  tell  thee :  About  four  days  a(ro 
I  saw  a  vision — This  very  maiden,  but  in  yarn 
attire,  standing  on  a  precipice,  and  heard  a 
voice  which  called  me  by  my  name — and  bid 
me  put  forth  my  hand  and  save  her  from  the 
pit* — I  did  so,  and  methought  the  darasel  grew 
unto  ray  side. 

Mrs. P.  What  can  that  portend? 

Obad.  The  damsel's  conversion — I  am  per- 
suaded. 

MissL.  That's  false,  I'm  sure —        [Aside. 

Obad.  Wilt  thou  use  the  means,  firiend  Pure  ? 

Col.  E.  Means!  What  means?  Is  she  not 
thy  daughter,  already  one  of  the  faithful  ? 

Mrs. P.  No,' alas!  she's  one  of  the  ungodly. 

Obad.  Pray  thee  mind  what  this  good  man 
will  say  unto  thee:  he  will  teach  thee-, the 
way  thou  shouldst  walk,  Anne. 

Miss  L.  I '  know  my  way  without  his  in- 
struction :  I  hop'd  to  have  keenK[uiet  when  once 
I  had  put  on  your  odious  formality  here. 

Col.  E.  Then  thou  wearest  i,t  out  of  com- 
pulsion, hot  choice,  friend? 

MissL*  Thou  art  in  the  rightof it, friend — 

Mrs.  P,  Art  thou  not  ashamed  to  mimic  the 
good  man?  Ah!  thou  stubborn  girl. 

Col.  E.  Mind  her  not;  she  hurteth  not  rae 
— If  thou  wilt  l^ave  her  alone  with  me,  I  will 
discuss   some   few  points  with  her,  that  may 

Eerchance  soften  her  stubbornness,  and  melt 
er  into  compliance. 

Obad,  Content:  I  pray  thee  put  it  home  to 
her. — Gonie,  Sarah,  let  us  leave  the  good  man 
with  her. 

Miss.  L.  [Catching  hold  of  Prim ;  he  breaks 
loose ;  exeunt  Obad.  and  Mrs.  P.I  \Vhat, 
do  you  mean  to  leave  me  with  this  old  en- 
thusiastical  canter?  Don't  think  because  I  com- 
plied with  your  formality,  to  impose  your,  ri- 
diculous doctrine  upon  me. 

CoLE.  1  pray  thee,  young  woman,  mode- 
rate thy  passion. 

Miss  JL,  I  pray  thee  walk  after  thy  leader, 
you  will  but  lose  your  labour  upon  me. — 
These  wretches  will  certainly  make  me  mad! 

Col,  E.  I  am  of  another  opinion !  the  spirit 
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lelletb    me  *I    sball    convert    thee,    Anne. 

Miss  L.  *Tis  a  lying  spirit,   donH  belieye  it. 

Col,  K  Sskfsi  thou  so  ?  \yhy  then  thou  shalt 
convert  me,  my  angel. 

[Ciitching  her  in  his  arms. 

Miss  Z.  {Shrieks^  Ab  f  monster,  bold  off, 
or  ni  tear  tby  ^yts  out 

Col  F»  Hush!  for  heaven*s  sake^]ost  thou 
not  know  me?  I  am  FeignwelL 

MissL,  Feignwell. 

Re-enter  Obadiah   Prim. 

Ob,  Tm  undone!   Prim  here — ^I  wish  with  ell 
my  soul  I  bad  been  dumb. 

Obad,  What  is  the  matter?  Wby  didst 
thou  shriek  out,  Anne? 

Miss,  L.  Shriek  out !  Til  shriek  and  shriek 
again,  cry  murder,  thieves,  or  any  thing,  to 
drown  the  noise  of  that  eternal  babbler,  if 
you  leave  me  with  him  any  longer. 

Obtid,  Was  that  all?  Fie,  fie,  Anne, 

Col,  F,  No  matter,  1*11  bring  down  her 
stomach,  Fll  warrant  thell — Leave  us,  I  pray  tbee  ? 

Obad,  Fare  tbee  well.  Verily,  I  was  afraid 
the  flesh  bad  got  the  better  of  the  spirit*   [Eacit, 

CoL  F,    My    charming  lovely   woman! 

[JEmbraves  her. 

Miss  L*  What  meanest  thou  by  this  disguue, 
Feignwell? 

SoU  Ft  To  set  tbee  free,  if  thou  wilt  pcr^ 
form  tby  promis«f. 

Miss  L,  Make  ine  mistivss  of  my  fortune, 
and  make  thv  own  conditions. 

Col,  F,  This  night  shall  answer  all  my  wishes. 
— See  here  I  have  the  consent  of  three  of  thy 
guardians  already,  and  doubt  not  but  Prim 
will  make  the  fourth.         [Obadiah  listening, 

Obad,  I  would  gladly  hear  what  arguments 
the  good  man  useth  to  bend  bar.         j^jiside, 

Jniss,L,  Thy  words  give  ma  new  life,  me- 
tbinks.  ' 

Obad,  What  do  I  bear? 

jtfirs^.  L,  Thou  best  of  men^  heaven  meant 
to  bless  me  sure,  when  I  first  saw  thee* 

Obad,  He  bath  mollified  her — O  wonderful 


conTersion 
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CoL  i*.  fSQftlf^  Ha!  Prim  listening*— No 
more,  my  love,  we  are  observed :  seem  to  be 
edified,  and  give  *em  hopes  that  thou  wilt 
turn  quaker,  and  leave  the  rest  to  roe*  [Aloud, 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  thou  ai't  touched  with 
what  f  said  unto  thee,  Anne;  another  time  I 
will  explain  the  other  article  unto  thee:  in 
the  mean  while  be  thou  dutiful  to  our  friend 
Prim. 

Miss,  L,  I  shall  obey  tbee  in  every  thing. 

[Obadiah  comes  forward, 

Obad,  Oh,  what  a  prodigious  fJiange  is  here ! 
Thou  bast  wrought  a  miracle,  friend!  Anne, 
bow  dost  thou  like  the  doctrine  be  bath 
preached  ? 

Miss,  L,  So  well,  that  I  eould  talk  to  him 
for  ever,  methinks — I  am  ashamed  of  my  for- 
mer folly,  and  ask  your  pardon. 

CoL  Jr.  Enough,  enough,  that  thou  art  sorry: 
he  is  no  pope,  Anne. 

Obad.  True,  I  am  no  pope,  Anne.  Verily, 
thou  dost  rejoice  me  exceedingly,  friend:  will 
it  please  thee  to  walk  into  the  next  room,  and 
refresh  thyself?— Come,  take  the  maiden  by 
the  hand. 

CoL  F,  We  will  follow  thee. 


Enter  Servant. 

Serp.  There  is  another  Simon  Pure,  inquU 
retb  for  thee,  master. 

CoL  F.  The  devil  there  is,  [Aside. 

Obad,  Another  Simon  Pure !  1  do  not  know 
bim,  is  he  any  relation  of  thine  ? 

CoL  F,  No,  friend,  I  know  bim  not. — Pox 
take  bim:  I  wish  he  were,  in  Pennsylvania 
again,  with  all  my  soul.  [Aside, 

Miss.  L.  What  shall  I  do? 

Obad,  Bring  him  up, 

CoL  F,  Humph !  tnen  one  of  us  mnst  go 
down,  tbat*s  certain— Now  impudence  assist  me. 

Enter  Simon  Pvrj^, 

Obad,  W^bat  is  thy  will  with  me,  frien<l? 

Simon,  Didst  thou  not  receive  a  letter  from 
Aminadab  Holdfast  of  Bristol,  concerning  one 
Simon  Pure? 

Obad,  Yea,  and  Simon  Pure  is  already  here, 
friend. 

Col,  F.  And  Simon  Pure  will  stay  here, 
friend,  if  it  be  possible.  \Asiile. 

Simon*  Tbats  an  untruth,  for  I  am  he. 

Col.  F»  T^ke  thou  lieed,  friend,  what  thou 
dost  say:  I  do  affirm  that  I  am  Simon  Pure. 

Simon.  Thy  name  may  be  Pure,  friend, 
but  not  that  Inire. 

CoL  F,  Yea,  that  Pure  which  my  ^od 
friend,  Aminadab  Holdfast,  wrote  to  my  friend 
Prim  about ;  the  same  Simon  Pure  that  came 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  sojourned  in  Bristol 
elevep  days:  thouwouldst  not  take  my  name 
from  mcy  wouldst  tbou?rT^tiU  1  have  done 
with  it  [Aside, 

Simon.  Thy  naifie !  I  ^m  astonisbeol 

CoL  F.  At  what?  at  thy  own  assurance? 

[Going  up  to  him,  Sinwn  Pure  starts  back. 

Simon.  Avaunt,  satan>  approach  me  not : 
I  defy  tbee,  and  all  thy  iivorks. 

Miss,  L,  Ob)  he*ll  out-*caqt  him.^>UndQne, 
undone  for  ever.  [Aside, 

CoL  F.  Hark  th^,  friend|  tby  sham  will 
not  take — DonH  exert  tby  voice,  thou  art  too 
well  acquainted  with  satan  to  start  al  him, 
thou  wicked  reprobate — What  can  thy  design 
be  here? 

Enter  a  Servant  who  gives  Prim  a  Letttrr, 

Obad,  One  of  these  must  be  a  counterfeit, 
but  which  I  cannot  say. 

CoL  F.  What  can  that  letter  be?  [Asid^ 
■  Simon.  Thou  must  be  the  devil,  friend^ 
that^s  certain ;  for  no  human  power  can  speak 
so  great 'a  fabebood. 

Obadk  This  letter  sayetb  that  thou  art  better 
acquainted  with  that  prince  of  darkness,  than 
any  here — Read  that,  I  pray  thee,  Simon. 

[Gives  it  to  the  Colone'l, 

CoL  F,  Tis  Freeman's  hand.-  [Read^2 
7  here  is  a  design  formed  to  rob  your 
house  this  night,  and  cut  jour  throat;  an^ 
for  that  purpose  there  is  a  man  disguisetl 
like  a  quaker,  who  is  to  pass  for  one  Si-^ 
mon  Pure :  Vie  gang^  whereof  I  am  on^, 
though  now  resolved  to  rob  no  more,  hcs^ 
been  at  Bristol:  one  of  them  came  in  th^ 
coach  with  the  quaker,  whose  name  he  hatfs 
taken;  and  from  what  he  hath  gather^^ 
from  him,  formed  that  design,  and  did  n^^t 
doubt  but  he  should  impose  so  far  upa^9 
jou  as  to  make  jou  turn   out  the  real  Ss-^ 


mon  PuTCy   and  keep  htm  tvith  yow.    Make 
the  right  use  of  litis.  Adieu, — Excellent  well! 

{Aside. 

Obad.   Dost  thou   hear  thij? 

\To   Simon  Pure, 

Simon,  Tea,  but  it  moveth  me  not:  that 
doubtless  is  the  impostor. 

[Pointing  at  the  Colonel, 

Col  F.  Ah!  thou  wicked  one— now  I  con- 
sider thy  face^  I  remember  thou  didst  come 
Dp  in  the  Jeathem  couTeniency  with  me — 
thou  hacbt  a  black  bob-wig  on,  and  a  brown 
camblet  coat  with  brass  buttons— Canst  thou 
deny  it,  ha? 

Simon,  Yes,  I  can,  and  with  a  safe  con- 
science too,  friend. 

Obad.  Verily,  friend,  thou  art  the  most 
impudent  Tillain  I  erer  saw. 

Miss  L,  Nay,  then,  FllhaTe  a  flin^  at  him. 
\Aside'\  I  remember  the  face  of  this  fellow 
at  Bath — Ay,  this  is  he  that  pickM ,  my  lady 
Ra(Be*s  pocket  in  the  grove — ^DonH  you  re- 
member that  the  mob  pumpM^)  you,  friend? 
—This  b  the  most  notorious  rogue^— 

Simon,  What  does  provoke  thee  to  seek  my 
life?  Thou  wilt  Aot  bang  me,  wilt  thou, 
wrongfully? 

Obad,  She  will  do  thee  no  hurt,  nor  thou 
skalt  do  me  none;  therefore  get  thee  about 
tky  business,  friend,  and  leave  thy  wicked 
coarse  of  life,  or  thou  mayst  not  come  olT  so 
iafourably  every  where;  Simon,  I  pray  thee, 
pot  him  forth. 

Cot,  F,  Go,  friend,  I  would  advise  thee, 
and  lempt  thy  fate  no  more. 

Simon.  Yes,  .1  will  go;  but  it  shall  be  to 
tbr  confusion;  I  shall  clear  myself;  I  will 
rrtum  with  some  proofs  that  shall  convince 
thee,  Obadiah,  that  thou  art  highly  imposed  on. 

\ExiL 

CoL  F,  Then  there  will  be  no  staying  for 
me,  that*s  certain — what  the  devil  shall  I  do? 

\ Aside, 

Obad,  What  monstrous  works  of  mijjuity 
are  there  in  this  world,  Simon? 

CoL  F.  Yea,  the  ase  is  full  of  vice — ^^Sdeath, 
I  am  so  confounded  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

[Aside. 

Obad,  Thou  art  disordered,  friend,^rart  thou 
Dot  well? 

CoL  F,  My  spirit  is  greatly  troubled,  and 
something  telleth  me,  that  though  I  have 
wrought  a  good  work  in  converting  this  maiden, 
this  tender  maideut  yet  my  labour  will  be 
in  vain:  for  the  evil  spirit  fiffhteth  against  her: 
and  I  see,  yea  I  see  with  the  eye  of  my  in- 
ward man,  that  satan  will  re-bufiet  her' again, 
whenever  I  withdraw  myself  from  her;  and 
she  will,  yea,  this  very  damsel  will  return 
again  to  that  abomination  from  whence  I  have 
retrievM  her,  as  it  were,  yea,  as  if  it  were 
out  of  the  jaws  of  the  fiend. — 

Miss  L,  I  must  second  him.  \Aside'\  What 

i)  Aaj  gentlcaan  or  other  fonnd  with  hit  hand  tn  his 
■eigUour'*  pocket*  or  with  any  thing  that  he  has  taken 
ffoa  the  aaid  neighboui^s  pocket »  with  an  intent  to 
•ieal,  11  forthwith  taken  to  the  nearetl  ranp,  and  hclii 
vith  hi*  head  below  the  cold  itrcaa»  wnich  is  pumped 
•fen  htm,  wiUioat  intermission,  till  he,  tho  said  pick- 
poikel  ia  half  drowned.  Then  all  the  bojsof  the  parish 
lUe  together  and  hunt  the  p.oor  wretch  all  through 
Irocte,  lilt  he  can  find  some  hole  to  hide  himself. 
Saglish,  as  in  the  time  of  Richard  L  seem  to  like 
te  tifceUie  law  into  their  own  hands,  wilnesa  the  fre- 
[•aatehea  in  the  strett. 
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meaneth  this  struggling  within  me?  I  feel  the 
spirit  rcsisteth  the  vanities  of  this  world,  but 
the  flesh  is  rebellious,  yea,  the  flesh — 1  greatly 
fear  the  flesh  and  the  weakness  thereof — 
hum — ^) 

Obad.  The  maid  is  inspir*d.  lAside"]  Pro- 
digious! The  damsel  is  filled  with  the  spirit 
— -Sarah. 

Enien  Mrs.  Paiu. 

Mrs.  P.  I  am  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  such 
a  change  in  our  beloved  Anne.  I  came  to 
tell  thee  that  supper  stayeth  for  thee. 

CoL  F,  I  am  not  disposed  for  thy  food; 
my  spirit  longeth  for  more  delicious  meat ! — 
fain  would  1  redeem  this  maiden  from  the 
tribe  of  sinners,  and  break  those  cords  asun- 
der wherewith  she  is  bound — hum — 

Miss  L.  Something  whispers  in  my  ears, 
methinks-i-  that  I  must  be  subject  io  the  will 
of  this  good  man,  and  from  him  only  must 
hope  for  consolation^hum — It  also  telleth  me 
that  I  am  a  chosen  vessel  to  raise  up  seed 
to  the  faithful,  and  that  thou'  must  consent 
that  we  two  be  one  flesh  according  to  the 
word — hum — 

Obad.  What  a  revelation  is  here!  This  is 
certainly  part  of  thy  vision,  friend;  this  is 
the  maiden's  growing  unto  thy  side:  ah!  with 
what  willingness  should  I  give  thee  my  con- 
sent, could  I  give  thee  her  fortune  too — but 
thou  wilt  never  get  the  consent  of  the  wicked 
ones. 

CoL  F,  I  wish  I  was  sure  of  yours.  [Aside, 

Obad.  Thy  soul  rejoicetfa,  yea,  rejoiceth,  I 
say,  to  find  the  spirit  within  thee ;  for  io,  it 
moteth  thee  with  natural  agitation — yea,  with 
natural  agitation  towards  this  good  man — yea, 
it  stirreth,  as  one  may  say — yea,  verily  I  say, 
it  stirreth  up  thy  iuciination— yea,  as  one 
would  stir  a  pudding. 

AIL  Hum! 

Miss  L,  I  see,  I  see!  the  spirit  guiding  of 
thy  hand,  gOod  Obadiah  Prim,  and  now  be- 
hold thou  art  signing  thy  consent — and  now 
I  see  myself  within  thy  arms,  my  friend  and 
brother,  yea,  I  am  become  bone  of  thy  bone, 
and  flesh  of  thy  flesh.  [Fmbracing  himj 
Hum — 

Mrs.  P.  The  spirit  hath  greatly  moved  them 
both — friend  Prim,  thou  must  consent ;  there^s 
no  resisting  of  the  spirit ! 

Obad.  Fetch  me  tne  pen  and  ink,  Sarah — 
and  my  hand  shall  confess  its  obedience  to 
the  spirit.     .      .     ^  [Exit  Mrs.  Prim, 

Col.  F.  I  wish  it  were  over. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Prim,  tvitfi  Pen  and  Ink. 

Miss  L.  I  tremble  lest  this  quaking  rogue 
should  return,  and  spoil  all.  [Aside. 

X)bad,  Here,  friend,  do  thou  write  what 
the  spirit  prompteth,  and  I  will  sign  it. 

[CoL  L.  sits  dofvn. 

CoL  F.    [Reads^    This  is  to  certify  all 

l)  This  A<un  is  intended  to  express  the  long  sigh,  or 
rather  grosn,  that  is  performed  by  the  Quakers,  at  the 
end  of  a  speech  to  which  the  spirit  has  moved  them. 
The  actor  makes  this  irrcsistiblj  comic  on  Uic  stage, 
hr  clasping  his  hands,  sticking  his  elbows  close  to  his 
side,  his  feet  cloac-joined  and  completrlj  straight,  head 
and  eyes  raised  towards  the  ceiling*  and  then,  in  this 
position,  raises  himself  on  his  toes  at  the  beginning  of 
the  word  ha-*and  enforces  the  emphasis  by  degrees 
coming  down  again  on  bis  heels  at  the  full  point— m 
his  thnahs  iwiilingrepidly  in  the  mean  time. 
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fffhorn  ii  may  concern,  thai  I  do  f reefy 
give  all  my  right  and  tiile  in  Anne  LoTely, 
io  Simon  Pure,  and  my  full  consent  that 
she  shall  become  his  wife  according  to  the 
form  of  marriage,  Witness  my  hand. 
Obad,  Thafs  enough — give  me  the  pen. 

ISigns  it. 

Enter  Bettt,  running  to  Miss  Loyblt. 

Betty,    Oh!    madam ,    madam,    here*9    the 
quaking  man  again:  he  has  brought  a  coach- 
man, and  two  or  three  more. 
'  Miss  If,  RuinM  past  redemption! 

[Aside  to  the  Colonel, 
Col,  F,    No,   no;   one   minute  sooner  had 
S{>6ird  all;  hut  now— here's  company  coming, 
friend,  give  me  the  pdper. 

XGoing  to  Prim  hastily, 
Obad,  Here  it  is,  Simon;  and  I   wish  thee 
happy  with  the  maiden. 

Miss  £.Tis  done ;  and  now,deTil,do  thy  worst. 

Enter  Simon  Pfrb,  Cdachman,  and  o&iers, 

Simon.  Look  thee,  friend.  I  have  -brought 
these  people  to  satisfy  thee  that  I  am  not  tnat 
impostor  which  thou  didst  take  me  for:  this 
is  the  man  that  did  drive  the  leathern  con- 
▼eniency,  and  brought  me  from  Bristol — and 
this  is — 

Col,  F,  Lookye,  friend,  to  save  the  court 
the  trouble  of  examining  witnesses— I  plead 
guilty,  ha,  ha! 

obad.  How's  this?  Is  not  thy  name  Pure  then? 

Col,  F.  No,  really,  sir;  I  only  made  bold 
with  this  gentleman's  name — but  here  I  give 
it  up  safe  and  sound :  it  has  done  the  business 
I  had  occasion  for,  and  now  I  intend  ta  wear 
my  own,  which  shall  be  at  his  service  upon 
the  same  occasion  at  any  time.— Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Simon.  Oh!  the  wickedness  of  the  age! 

[Exit  Coachman,  etc. 

Obad*  I  am  struck  aurab  with  thy  impu- 
ideiice,  Anne;  thou  hast  deceiv'd  me — and  pei^ 
chance  undone  thyself. 

Mrs,  P»  Thou  ai*t  a  dissembling  haggage,  and 
shame  will  overtake  thee.  [Exit, 

Simon,  I  am  grieved  to  see  thy  wife  so  much 
troubled :  I  will  follow  and  console  her.    [ExiL 

Enter  Servant, 

Serp.  Thy  brother  guardians  inquire  for  thee : 
here  is  another  man  with  them. 

Miss L,  Who  can   that    other  man  be? 

[To  Col  F, 

Col,  F,  'TIS  Freeman,  a  friend  of  mine,  whom 
I  ordered  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  guardians  here. 

Enter    Sm    Philip  Modelove,   Tradeloye, 
Pbriwiiskle,  and  Freeman. 

Free,  Is  all  safe?  Did  my  letter  do  you  s«*r- 
vice?  [Aside  to  the  ColoneL 

ColF,  All,  all's  safe!  ample  service.  [Aside, 
Sir  P.  IVIiss  Nancy,  how  dost  do,  child  ?- 
Miss  L,    Don't  call  me  miss,  friend  Philip ; 
my  name  is  Anne,  thou  knowesL — 

SirP,  What,  is  the  girl  metamorphosM? 
Miss  L,  I  wish  thou  wert  so  mctafnorphos'd. 
Ah!  Philip,    tlirow  off  that  eaudy  attire,    and 
wear  the  dothes  becoming  thy  age. 
Obad,  I  am  ashamed  to  see  these  men.  [Aside, 
SirP,  ]Vl3-age!  the  woman  is  possess'd. 
CoUFi  No,  thou  art  possess'd  ratbefi  friend. 


Xrade,  Harkye,  miss  Lovely,  one  word  witli 
you.  [Takes  hold  of  her  Hand.- 

Col,  F,  This  maiden  is  my  wife,  thanks  to  my 
friend  Prim,  and  thou  hast  no  business  'with 
her.  [Takes  her  from  him. 

Trade,  His  wife !  harkye,  Mr.  Freeman. 

Per,  Why  you  have  made  a  very  fine  piece 
of  work  of  it,  Mr.  Prim. 

Sir  P,  Married  to  a  quaker!  thou  art  a  fine 
fellow  to  be  left  guardian  to  an  orphan  truly 
— there's  a  husband  for  a  young  lady ! 

Col,  F,  When  I  have  put  on  my  bean 
clothes,  sir  Philip,  you'll  like  me  better — 

SihP,  Thou  wilt  make  a  very  scurvy  beau 
— friend — 

Col,  F,  I  believe  I  can  prove  it  under  your 
hand  that  you  thought  me  a  very  fine  gen- 
tleman in  the  Park  t'other  day,  about  thirty-six 
minutes  after  eleven;  will  you  take  a  pinch, 
sir  Philip  ? — One  of  the  finest  snuff-boxes  you 
ever  saw.  [Offers  him  snuff. 

Sirp,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  am  overjoyed,  *failh  I 
am,  if  thou  be'st  the  gentleman — 1  own  I  "^id 

five  my  consent  to  the  gentleman  I  brought 
ere  to-day — but  whether  this  is  he  I  can^  be 
positive. 

•  Obad.  Canst  thou  not!  —  Now  I  think  thou 
art  a  fine  fellow  to  be  left  guardian  to  an  or- 
phan.— ^Thou  shallow-brain'd  lbuttlecock,he  mny 
be  a  pickpocket  for  aught  thou  dost  know. 

Per,  You  would  have  been  two  rare  fellows 
to  have  been  entrusted  with  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  her  fortune,  would  ye  not,  think  y  e  ? 
But  Mr.  Tradelove  and  myself  shall  take  care 
of  her  portion. — 

Trade,  Ay,,  ay,  so  we  will — Didn't  you  tell 
me  the  Dutch  merchant  desired  roe  to  meet 
him  here,  Mr.  Freeman? 

Free,  I  did  so,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
here,  if  You'll  have  a  little  patience. 

CoLF,  What,  is  Mr.  Tradelove  impatient ' 
Nay,  then,  ib  ben  gereet  voor  your,  he  he, 
Jan  Van  Timtamtirelerelelta  Heer  'Van  Feign- 
well,  vergeeten! 

Trade,  Oh !  pox  of  the  name !  what  have 
you  trick'd  me  too,  Mr.  Freeman? 

Col  F.  Trick'd,  Mr.  Trade!ov«!  did  not  I 
give  you  two  thousand  pounds  for  your  con- 
sent fairly?  And  now  do  you  tell  a  gentleman 
he  has  trick'd  you? 

Per,  So,  so,  you  are  a  pretty  guardian, 
'faith,  to  sell  your  charge:  what,  aid  you  look 
upon  her  as  part  of  your  stock  ? 

Obad,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  am  glad  thy  knavery  is 
found  out,  however->I  confess  the  maiden  over* 
reached  me,  and  I  had  no  sinister  end  at  alL 

Per.  Ky^  ay,  one  thing  or  other  over-reached 
you  all, — but  rii  take  care  he  shall  never  lin- 
ger a  p^nny  of  her  money,  I  warrant  you — ^^ 
over-reach'd,  quotha!  >Vhy  I  might  have  been 
over-reach'd  too,  if  I  had  no  more  wit:  I  don't 
know  but  this  very  fellow  may  be  him  tbaf 
w^as  directed  to  nie  from  Grand  Cairo  t'other 
day.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Col  F,  The  very  same. 

Per,  Are  you  so,  sir?  but  your  trick  would 
not  pass  upon  me. 

Col  F,  No,  as  you  say,  at  that  time  it  did 
not,  that  was  not 'my  lucky  hour — but,  harkye, 
sir,  I  must  let  you  into  one  secret — you  may 
keep  honest  John  Tradescant's  coat  on,  for 
your  uncle,  sir  Toby  Periwinkle,  is  not  dead 
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~*so  tbe  charge  of  monmuig  will  he  saTed, 
iia,  ha,  ha! --Don*!  you  remember  Mr.  Pillage, 
your  uncle^s  steward?  fla,  ha,  ha! 

Per.  Not  dead !  I  begin  to  fear  I  am  trick*d  too. 

CoLl'l  Doo*t  }*ou  remember  the  signing  of 
a  Ji*ase,  Mr.  Periwinkle  ? 

Per,  Well,  and  what  signifies  that  lease,  if 
mr  uncle  is  not  dead? — Ha!  1  am  sure  it  was 
a  lease  I  signed.— 

CoLI'Z   At,  hut  it  was  a  lease  for  lift,  sir, 
and  of  this  Leautiful  tenement,  I  thank  you. 
[^Taking  hold  of  Miss  Jlovehj. 

OmneM.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Neighbour's  fare. 

Free,  So  then,  I  find,  you  are  all  tricked,  ha,  ha ! 

Per.  I  am  certain  1  read  as  plain. a  lease 
as  ever  I  read  in  my  life. 

CoJiF.  You  read  a  lease  I  grant  you;  hut 
joa  sign'd  this  contract  [Showing  a  Paper, 

Per,  How  durst  you  put  this  trick  upon 
me,  Mr.  Freeman?  Didnt  you  tell  me  my 
uncle  was"  dying? 

Free,  And  would  tell  you  twice  as  much 
to  scrre  my  friend,  ha,  ha! — 

Sir,  P,  vVhat,  the  learned  and  famous  Mr.  Pe- 
riwinklCchoasM  too! — Ha,  ha,  ha! — I  shall  die 
with  Langbinfl^  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Trade,  Well,  since  you  have  out-witted  us, 
all,  praj  you  what  and  who  are  you,  sir? 

SirP,  Sir,  the  gentleman  is  a  fine  gentle^ 
iBaD.»I  am  glad  you  have  got  a  person,  ma- 


dam, who  understands  dress  and  good  hreed>» 
iog. — I  was  resolved  she  should  have  one  of 
my  choosing. 

Trade,  A  beau!  nay,  then,  she  is  finely 
helpM  iip. 

Miss  L,  Why  beaus  are  great  encouragert 
of  trade,  sir,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

CoL  F^  Lookye,  gentlemen — ^I  am  the  per- 
son who  can  gii^v  the  best  account  of  myself; 
and  I  must  beg  ^r  Philip*s  pardon,  when  I 
tell  him,  that  I  have  as  much  aversion  to  what 
he  calls  dress  and  breeding,  as  I  have  to  the 
enemies  of  my  religion.  I  have  had  the  ho- 
nour to  serve  his  majesty,  and  headed  a  regi- 
ment of  tbe  braves^  fellows  that  ever  push*d 
bayonet  in  the  throat  of  a  Frenchman;  and 
n9twitbstanding  the  fortune  this  lady  brings 
me,  whenever  my  country  wants  my  aid,  this 
sword  and  arm  are  at  her  service. 

And  now,  my  fair,  iflhoult  but  deign  to  smile^ 
I  meet  a  recompense  for  all  ray  toil: 
Love  and  religion  ne'er  admit  restraint. 
And  force  makes  many  sinners,  not  one  saint; 
Still  free  as  air  the  active  mind  does  rove, 
And  searches  proper  objects  for  its  love; 
'  But  that  once  fix*o,  'tis  past  the  power  of  art 
To  chase  the  dear  idea  from  the  heart: 
Tis  liberty  of  choice  that  sweetens  life. 
Makes  the  glad  husband,  and  the  happy  wife. 

[ExeunL 


THE  BUSY  BODY, 

AcTSS  U  llie  Th««tr«  Royal  in  Drarylaae  1709.  At  th«  reheanal  of  it,  Mr.  Wilks  had  ao  n««a  on  opmloB  of 
\a  i^art  (Sir  G«orf  c  Airj)  that  one  morning  in  a  paision  be  threw  it  off  the  stage  into  the  pit,  and  iwore  thai  nobodr 
wsitid  aif  to  hear  aach  ttuff.  The  poor  frighted  poeteu  (Mra.  Centlivre)  begged  him  with  tears  to  take  it  up  agaito^  which 
kt  did  Botteringl/ :  and  about  the  latter  end  of  April  the  play  waa  acted  for  the  first  time.  There  had^faecn  scarcely  any* 
(knj  mcalMmed  of  it  in  the  town  before  it  4:ame  out;  but  those  who  had  heard  of  it,  were  told  it  waa  «  silly  thing 
vriUn  by  a  wonaaa ;  that  the  players  had  no  opinion  nf  it,  etc;  and  on  the  first  day  there  waa  a  Tcry  poor  home,  scai ca- 
lf cbirges.  Under  these  ctrcamstanccs  it  cannot  be  sapposed  that  the  play  appeared  to  much  adrantage;  the  audience 
&aif  csme  there  for  want  of  another  place  to  go  to;  but  wiihoot  any  expectation  of  being  much  diverted.  They 
«cf  c  yawsiuif  al  the  beginning  of  il|  but  were  agreeably  surprised,  more  and  more  every  act,  till  at  last  the  house  rung 
vkb  u  mnch  applause  as  was  possible  to  be  given  by  so  thin  an  audience.  The  next  day  there  was  a  better  houae, 
MJ  ibc  third  crowded  (or  the  benefit  of  the  author,  and  so  it  continued  till  the  Ihirtecnih.  To  do  justice  to  the  an> 
'W,  it  moat  be  confessed,  that  although  tlie  language  of  it  is  very  indifferent,  and  the  plot  mingled  with  some  im- 
;rc4sbilitica*  jel  the  amnsing  sprighlliness  of  liu«inesa,  and  the  natural  impertinence  in  the  character  of  Marplot,  make 
oeiidcrable  amends  for  the  above-mentioned  deficiencies,  and  render  it  even  to  this  hour  an  entertaining  performance. 
Tbe  dumb  accne  of  Sir  George  with  Miranda,  and  the  history  of  the  garden  gate ,  are  both  borrowed  uom  Ben  Jon- 
tsa's  comedy  of  Tkm  Dt*nt»  an  ^««.  This  play  waa  dedicated  to  Lord  Somers.  '  Sir  Richard  Steele,  apeaking  of  it, 
Mj«,  "The  plot  and  the  incidents  are  laid  with  that  subtility  of  spirit  which  is  peculiar  to  fcmalea  of  wil,  and  is  very 
nMsm  well  performed  by  those  of  the  other  sex,  in  whom  ciaft  in  love, is  an  act  of  intrntiun,  andnoly  ai  with  women. 
tkc  cfeet  of  Burore  and  inatincl." 


DUAMATIS    PERSON  AE. 


Sia  GCORGB  AIKY. 
ia  FKAKCIS  GRIPE. 


CHARLBS. 

SIR  JBALOVS  TRAFFICK. 


MARPLOT 
WHISPER. 


MIRANDA. 
ISABINOA. 


PATCH. 
SCBNTWELL. 


ACT  I. 
SCXNX  h^The  Park. 

Enter  Sm  Gborgb  Airt,  meeting  Charies 

Charles,  Ha  2  sir  George  Airy  a  birding 
tbusearij!  What  forbidden  game  rous*d  you 
so  soonr  lor  no  Jawful  occasion  could  invite 
J  person  of  your  figure  abroad  at  such  un- 
^^ttiooablc  hours  i). 

0  The  people  of  fashion  in  London,  in  order  to  aroid 
their  B«»ffa»«B,  miarinft  with  persons  of  any  other  rank 
^hsn  their  •mtr,    tara  the  nigbl  mio  day,   ood  iKe  day 


Sir  G,  There  are  some  men,  Charles,  whom 
fortune  has  left  free  from  inquietudes,  who 
are  diligently  studious  to  find  out  ways  and 
means  to  make  themselves  uneasy. 

Charles,  Is  it  possible  that  any  thing  in  na- 
ture can  ruflle  the  temper  of  a  man  whom 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year  compliment  with 
as  many  thousand  pounds;  oaj,  and  a  father 
at  rest  with  his  ancestors? 

into  night;  so  that  noon  wilh  them  is  generally  early 
in  the  morning,  and  ia  their  calculation  of  time,  the 
words  afternoon  and  nifhl  are  entirely  left  o«il 
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Sir  G,  Why,  there  it  is  now!  a  man  that 
wants  money  thinks  none  can  he  unhappy 
that  has  it;  but  my  affairs  are  in  such  a  whim- 
sical posture  that  it  will  require  a  calculatioti 
of  my  nativity  to  find  if  my  gold  will  relieye 
me  or  not. 

Charles,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  never  consult  the  stars 
about  that;  gold  has  a  power  beyond  them. 
Then  what  can  thy  business  be  that  gold  wonH 
serve  thee  in? 

Sir  G.  Why  Pm  in  love. 

Charles,  In  love! — Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  in  love! 
—Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  with  what,  pr*ythee?  a 
cherub? 

Sir  G,  No ;  with  a  woman. 

Charles,  A  woman !  good.  Ua,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
and  gold  not  help  theer 

Sir  G,  But  suppose  Fm  in  love  with  two — 

Charles,  Ay,  ir  thou*rt  in  love  with  two 
hundred,  gold  will  fetch  Vm,  I  warrant  thee, 
boy.    But  who  are  they  i  who  are  they  ?  come. 

Sir  G,  One  is  a  fady  whose  face  I  never 
saw,  but  witty  to  a  miracle;  the  other  beauti- 
ful as  Venus — 

Charles,  And  a  fool — 

Sir  G,  For  aught  I  know,  for  I  never  spoke 
to  her ;  but  you  can  inform  me.  I  am  charmM 
by  the  wit  of  the  one,  and  die  for  the  beauty 
of  the  other. 

Charles,  And  pray  which'  are  you  in  quest 
of  now? 

Sir  G,  I  prefer  the  sensual  pleasure;  Tm 
for  her  Fve  seen,  who  is  thy  lather^s  ward, 
Miranda. 

Charles,  Nay,  then  I  pity  ydu;  for  the  Jew, 
my  father,  will  no  more  part  with  her  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds  than  he  would  with  a 
guinea  to  keep  me  from  starving. 

Sir  G,  Now  you  see  gold  can't  do  every 
thing,  Charles. 

Charles,  Yes ;  for  *tis  her  gold  that  bars  jny 
father's  gate  against  you.     . 

Sirti,  Why,  if  he  be  this  avaricious  wretch, 
how  cam'st  thou  by  such  a  liberal  education? 

Charles,  Not  a.  souse  oiit  of  his  pocket.  1 
assure  you:  I  had  an  uncle  who  defravM  that 
charge;  but  for  some  little  wildness  of  youth, 
though  he  made  me  his  heir,  left  dad  my 
guardian  till  I  came  to  years  of  discretion, 
which  I  presume  the  old  gentleman  will  never 
think  I  am;  and  now  he  has  got  the  estate 
into  his  dutches,  it  does  me  no  mqre  good 
than  if  it  lay  in  Prester  John's  M  dominions. 

Sir  G,  What,  canst  thou  fina  no  stratagem 
to  redeem  it? 

Charles,'!  have  made  many  essays  to  no 
purpose;  though  want,  the  mistress  of  inven- 
tion, still  tempts  me  on,  yet  still  the  old  fox 
is  too  cunning  for  me. — ^I  am  upon  my  last 
project,  which  if  it  fails,  then  for  my  last  re- 
fuge, a  brovm  musket') 

Sir  G,  What  iVt?  can  I  assist  thee? 

Cliarles.  Not  yet;  when  you  can,  I  have 
confidence  enough  in  you  to  ask  it. 

Sir  G.  I  am  always  ready.    But  what  does 

1^  A  t-erUia  priest  of  th«  n«ma  of  John,  is  Mid  to  har* 
traTellcd  inlo  th«  monnlainj  of  TbibrI,  and  Ihere  to 
1i«re  founded  the  religion  of  Dalai  Lana»  aometine 
in  the  nth  century*  A  farther  accoiml  U  to  ha  aacn 
In  the  Hialorjr  of  the  Cborch. 

a)  The  aoldiera  call  their  nnaket,  "brown  Beia;"  it 
means  here  to  enlist  for  a  soldier. 


he  intend  to  do  with'  Miranda?  Is  she  to  be 
sold  in  private,  or  will  he  put  her  up  by  way 
of  auction,  at  who  bids  most?  If  so,  egad  Fm 
for  him;  my  gold,  as  you  say,  shall  be  sub- 
servient to  my  pleasure. 

Charles,  To  deal  ingenuously  with  you,  sir 
Georfie,  I  know  very  little  of  her  or  borne ; 
for  since  my  uncles  death,  and  my  return 
from  travel,  I  have  never  been  well  with  my 
father;  he  thinks  my  expenses  too  great,  and 
I  his  allowance  too  little ;  he  never  sees  me 
but  he  quarrels,  and  to  avoid  that  I  shun  his 
house  as  much  as  possible.  The  report  is  he 
intends  to  marry  her  himself. 

Sir  G,  Can  sue  consent  to  it? 

diaries.  Yes,  faith,  so  they  say:  but  I  tell 
you  I  am  wholly,  ignorant  of  the  matter.  I 
fancy  she  plays  the  mother-in-law  already, 
and  sets  the  old  gentleman  on  to  do  mischie£ 

Sir  G,  Then  I  have  your  free  consent  to 
get  her? 

Charles.  Ay,  and  my  helping  hand,  if  oc- 
casion be. 

Sir  G,  Poh!  yonder's  a  fool  coming  tbis 
way;  let*s  avoid  him. 

Cluurles,  What,  Marplot?  No,  no,  be*s  my 
instrument;  there's  a  tnousand  conveniences 
in  him;  he'll  lend  me  his  money  ^rhen  he  has 
any,  run  of  my  errands,  aifid  be  proud  on  it; 
in  short,  he'll  pimp  for  me,  lie  for  me,  drink 
for  me,  do  any  thing  but  fight  for  me;  and 
that  I  trust  to  my  own  arm  for. 

Sir  G,  Nay,  then  he's  to  be  endured  ;  I  ne- 
ver knew  his  qualifications  before. 

Enter  Marplot,   with  a  Patch  across  Im 

Face, 

Mar,  Dear  Charles,  yours — Ha!  sir  George 
Airy!  the  man  in  the  world  I  have  an  am- 
bition to  be  known  to*!  \Aside\  Give  me  thy 
hand,  dear  boy. 

Charles,  A  good  assurance!  But  harfcye,  how 
came  your  beautiftti  countenance  clouded  in 
the  wrong  place? 

Mar,  f  must  confess  His  a  little  mal-a-pro> 
pos;  but  no  matter  for  that.  A  word  with 
you,  Charles.  Pr'ythee  introduce  me  to  sir 
George — he  is  a  man  of  wit,  and  Fd  give  ten 
guineas  to — 

Charles.  W^hen  you  have  'em,   you  mean. 

Mar,  Ay,  when  I  have  *em ;  puf h,  pox,  you 
cut  the  thread  of  my  discourse — ^1  would  give 
ten  guineas,  I  say,  to  he  rank'd  in  his  acquain- 
tance.   But,  pr'ythee,  introduce  me. 

Charles.  Well,  on  condition  you'll  give  us 
a  true  account  how  you  came  by  that  mourn- 
ing nose,  I  will. 

Mar.  I'll  do  it 

Charles,  Sir  George,  here's  a  gentleman  has 
a  passionate  desire  to  kiss  your  hand. 

Sir  G,  Oh!  I  honour  men  of  the  sword! 
and  I  presume  this  gentleman  is  lately  come 
from  Spain  or  Portugal — by  his  scars. 

Mar,  No  really,  sir  George,  mine  sprung 
from  civil  fury.  Happening  last  night  into  the 
groom  porters — I  had  a  strong  inclination  to 

fo  ten  guineas  with  a  sort  of  a,  sort  of  a — 
ind  of  a  milksop,  as  I  thought  A  pox  of  the 
dice!  he  flung  out,  and  my  pockets  being 
empty,  as  Charles  knov\rs  they  often  are,  he 
proved  a  surly  North  Briton ,  and  broke  my 
face  for  my  Jeficiency. 
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Sir  O.  Ha,  ba !  and  did  not  you  draw  ? 

Mar.  Draw,  sir !  why  [  did  but  lay  my  band 
upon  my  sword  to  make  a  swift  retreat,  and 
he  Toaird  out.  Now  the  dee!  a  ma  sal,  sir, 
gin  ye  touch  yer  steel  1  se  whip  mine  through 
yer  wem.M 

Sir  G.  Ha,  ba,  ha! 

Charles,  .Ha,  ha,  ha,  ba!  Safe  was  the  word. 
So  you  walked  ofT,  I  suppose. 

Mar.  Yes,  for  1  avoid  nghttng,  purely  to  be 
serviceable    to   my  friends,  you  know — • 

Sir  G.  Your  friends  are  much  obliged  to 
you,  sir:  I  hope  youMI  rank  me  in  that  number. 

Jtfar.  Sir  George,  a  bow  from  the  side-box,^) 
or  to  be  seen  in  your  chariot,  binds  me  ever 
yours. 

Sir  Q,  Trifles ;  you  may  command  *em  when 
you  please. 

Charles,  Provided  he  may  command  you. 

Mar.  Me!  why  I  live  for  no  other  purpose 
— Sir  George,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  cares- 
sed by  most  of  the  reigning  toasts')  of  the 
town:  Fll  tell  Vm  you  are  the  finest  gentleman — 

Sir  G,  No,  no,  pr'ytbee  let  me  alone  to  tell 
the  ladies — my  parts — Can  you  convey  a  let- 
ter upon  occasion,  or  deliver  a  message  with 
an  air  of  business,  ha  ? 

Mar.  With  the  assurance  of  a  page  and 
the  sravity  of  a  statesman. 

Str  G.  You  know  Miranda? 

Mar.  What!  my  sister  ward?  why,  her 
guardian  is  mine;  we  are  fellow  sufferers.  Ah, 
he  is  a  covetous,  cheating,  sanctified  curmud- 
geon: that  sir  Francis  Gripe  is  a  damnM  old 
— hypocritical —  . 

Charles^  Hold,  hold ;  I  suppose,  friend,  you 
forget  that  he  is  my  father. 

Mar.  1  ask  your  pardon,  Charles,  but  it  is 
for  your  sake  I  hate  him.  Well,  I  say,  the 
world  is  mistaken  in  him;  his  outside  piety 
makes  htm  every  man*s  executor,  and  his  in- 
side cunninff  makes  him  every  heir*s  gaoler. 
*£gad,  Charles,  Fm  half  persuaded  that  thour't 
jome  ward  too,  and  never  of  bis  getting — for 
never  vrere  two  things  so  unlike  as  you  and 
your  father;  he  scrapes  up  every  thing,  and. 
thou  spend^st  every  thing;  every  body  is  in- 
debted to  bim,  and  thou  art  indebted  to  every 
body. 

Charles.  You  are  very  free,  Mr.  Marplot. 

Mar.  Ay,  I  give  and  take,  Charles — you  may 
be  as  free  with  me,  you  know. 

Sir  G.  A  pleasant  fellow. 

Charles.  The  dog  is  diverting  sometimes, 
or  there  would  be  no  enduring  his .  imperti- 
Bcnce.  He  is  pressing  to  be  employed,  and 
willing  to  execute;  but  some  ill  fate  generally 
attencU  all  be  undertakes,  and  be  oftener  spoils 
ao  intrigue  than  helps  it. 

Mar.i  have  always  your  goQd  word,  biit 
if  I  miscarry  His  none  of  my  fault;  I  follow 
iDj  instructions. 

Charles.  Yes,  witness  the  merchant's  wife. 

Mar.  Pish,  pox!  that  was  an  accident. 


i)  >aw  tlie  devil  have  roy  loul,  lir ,  if  je  tooch  jour 
*U«l  (iword)  1  will  wiiip  (Uirufll)  nine  ikrougli  your 
«•«■  (belly). 

.)  TIm  lidt-box  •!  Ihe  Theatre,  where  tlic  Coeliak  hellei 
••d  ^aux  sport  ibcir  best  lookt,  and  dr««ie«« 

'  •  Ladicft  who  oa  accoani  of  ihetr  beauty  (tometiffles  on 
•»*aat  of  their  philanthropy)  nard  lo  be  loaded  (to 
have  their  hralth*  drunk),  in  all  faihionaUc  societie* 
•f  gmilcnen  after  dinnt-r. 


Sir  G.  W^hat  was  it,  pr*ythee  ? 

Mar.  Nay,  Charles,  now  don*t  expose  your 
friend, 

Charles.  Why,  you  must  know  I  had  lent 
a  certain  merchant  my  hunting  horses,  and 
was  to  have  met  his  wife  in  his  aosence.  Send- 
ing him  along  with  my  groom  to  make  the 
compliment,  and  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  lady 
at  the  same  time,  what  does  he  do  but  gives 
the  husband  the  letter  and  offers  her  the  horses! 

Mar.  Why  to  be  sure  I  did  offer  her  the 
horses,  and  I  remember  you  was  even  with 
me,  for  you  denied  the  letter  to  be  yours,  and 
swore  I  nad  a  design  upon  her,  which  my 
bones  paid  for. 

Cltarles.  Come,  sir  George,  let*s  walk  round 
if  you  are  not  engaged,  for  I  have  sent  my 
man  upon  a  little  earnest  business,  and  I  have 
ordered  him  to  bring  me  the  answer  into  the 
Park. 

Mar.  Business!  and  I  not  imow  it!  *£gad 
ril  watch  him. '  [Aside, 

Sir  G.  I  must  beg  your  pardon,.  Cfaarres,  I 
am  to  meet  your  father. 

Charles.  My  fatherl  ,  ' 

Sir  G*  Ay,  and  about  the  oddest  bai:gain- 
perhaps  you  ever  heard  of;  but  Til  not  impart 
till  I  know  the  success. 

Mar.  What  can  his  business  be  with  sir 
Francis?  Now  would  I  give  all  the  world  to 
know  it '  Why  the  devilshould  not  one  know 
every  man*s  concerns!  [Aside. 

Charles,  Prosperity  toH,  whatever  it  be:  I 
have  private  affairs  too:  over  a  bo'tlle  we*ll 
compare  notes. 

Mar.  Charles  knows  I  love  a  glass  as  well 
as  any  man;  Til  make  one;  shall  it  be  to> 
night.'*  I  long  to  know  their  secrets.     [Aside. 

Enier  Whisper. 

fVliis,  Sir,  sir,  Mrs.  Patch  says  Isabinda^s 
Spanish  father  has  quite  spoiled  the  plot,  and 
she  canH  meet  you  in  the  Park,  but  he  infal- 
libly will  go  out  this  aAemoon,  she  says :  but 
I  must  step  again  to  know  the  hour. 

M€ir.  VVhat  did  Whisper  say  now?  I  shall 
go  stark  mad  if  Tm  not  let  into  the  secret. 

[Aside. 

Charles,  Curst  misfortune ! 

Mar.  Curst!  what*s  curst,  Charles? 
'  Charles.  Come  along  with  me,   my   heart 
feels  pleasure  at  her  name.  Sir  George,  yours ; 
weMl  meet  at  the  old  place,  the  usual  hour.  ^ 

Sir  I G,  Agreed.  I  think  I  see  sir  Francis 
yonder. .  [Exit, 

Charles.  Marplot,  you  most  excuse  me;  I 
am  engagM.  [Exit. 

'    Mar.  £ngagM!  *Egad,   Fll   engage  my   life 
rii  know  wnat  your  engagement  is.       [Exit, 

Mir.  Let  the  chair  wait.  My  servant-  that 
doggM  sir  George  said  he  was  in  the  Park. 

Enter  Patch. 

Ha!  miss  Patch  alone!  did  not  you  tell  me 
you  had  contrived  a  way  to  bring  Isabinda 
to  the  Park? 

Patch.  Oh,  madam,  your  ladyship  can^ 
imagine  what  wretched  disappointment  wo 
have  met  with !  Just  as  I  had  fetch*d  a  suit  of 
my  clothes  for  a  disguise,  comes  my  old  master 
into  his  closet,  which  is  right  against  her 
chamber  door:  this  struck  us   into   a  terrible 
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fright — at  lengtli  I  pvt  on  a  gra^e  face,  and 
asked  bim  if  he  was  at  leisure  for  bis  choco- 
late? ia  hopes  to  draw  him  out  of  his  hole; 
but  he  snappM  my  nose  off:  <*No,  I  shall  be 
busy  here  these  two  hours."  At  which  my 
poor  mistressi  seeing  no  way  of  escape,  or- 
dered me  to  wait  on  your  ladyship  with  the 
sad  relation.    . 

Mir,  Unhappy  Jsabindal  was  erer  any  thing 
so  unaccountaole  as  the  humour  of  sir  Jealous 
Traflick? 

Patch,  Oh,  madam,  it^s  his  living  so  long 
in  Spain;  he  vows  he^U  spend. half  ni^  estate 
but  beMl  be  a  parliament  man,  on  purpose  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  women  to  wear  veils,  and 
other  odious  Spanish  customs  —  He  swears  it 
is  the  height  of  impudence  to  have  a  woman 
seen  barefaced  even  at  church,  and  scarce  be- 
lieves there*s  a  true  begotten  child  in  the  city. 

Mir,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  how  the  old  fool  torments 
himself!  Suppose  he  could  introduce  his  rigid 
rules-^does  be  think  we  could  not  match  them 
in  contrivance?  No,  no;  let  thft  tyrant  man 
make  what  laws  he  ^^ill,  if  there^s  a  woman 
under  the  government,  I  warrant  she  finds  a 
way  to  break  *em;  Is  his  mind  set  upon  the 
Spaniard  for  his  son-in4aw  still  ? 

'Paich.  Ay,  and  he  expects  him  by  the  next 
fleet,  which  drives  his  daughter  to  melancholy 
and  despair*  But,  madam,  I  find  you  retain 
the^  same  gay  cheerful  spirit  you  bad  when  I 
waited  on  your  ladyship. — My  lady  is  mighty 
good-humoured  too,  and  I  have  found  a  way 
to  make  sir  Jealous  believe  I  am  wholly  in 
his  interest,  when  my  real  design  is  to  serve 
her:  he  makes  me  her  gaoler,  and  I  set  her 
at  liberty, 

Mir,  1  knew  tliy  prolific  brain  would  be  of 
singular  service  to  her,  or  I  had  not  parted 
witn  thee  to  her  father. 

Patch,  But,  madam,  the  report  is  that  you 
are  going  to  marry  your  guardian. 

Mir,  It  is  necessary  such  a  report  should 
be,  Patch. 

Patch,  But  is  it  true,  madam? 

Mir,  That^s  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Ptitch,  I  thought  it  was  only  the  old  strain, 
coaxing  him  ^till  for  your  own,  and  railing  at  _ 
all  the  young  fellows  about  town:  in  my  mind  The  last' sound  of  your  guineas,  ha,  ha,  ha! 


dom  make  good  husbands:   in  sober   sadness 
she  cannot  abide  ^em. 

Mir,  \Peeping\  In  sober  sadness  you  arc 
mistaken. — \Vhat  can  this  mean? 

Sir  G,  Lookye,  sir  Francis,  whether  she 
can  or  cannot  abide  young  fellows  is  not  llie 
business:  will  you  taxe  the  fifty  guineas? 

Sir  Fl  In  good  truth  I  will  not — for  I  knew 
thy  father,  he  was  a  hearty  wary  man,  and  I 
cannot  consent  that  his  son  should  squander 
away  what  he  saved  to  no  purpose. 

Mir,  [Peepiiiff]  Now,  in  the  name  of  won- 
der, what  bargain  can  he  be  driving  about  me 
for  fiAy  guineas? 

Sir  G,  Well,  sir  Francis,  since  you  are 
so  conscientious  for  my  father^s  sake,  then 
permit  me  the  favour  ffratis. 

Sir  F,  No  verijy;  if  thou  dost  notbuy'lliy 
experience  thou  wilt  never  be  wise;  therefore 
give  me  a  hundred  and  try  thy  fortune. 

Sir  G,  The  scruples  arose,  I  find,  from  the 
scanty  sum— Let  me  see — a  hundred  guineas 
— [Takes  th^  Monejr  out  of  a  Purse,  and 
chinks  it']  Ha!  they  have  a  very  pretty  sound, 
and  a  very  pleasing  look — ^But  then,  Miranda 
— but  if  she  sbould  be  cruel — 
Sir  I*\  Ay,  do  consider  onX  He,  he,  he! 
Sir  G,  No,  ril  do^t.  Come,  to  the  point; 
here^s  the  gold;  sum  up  the  condi^ons. — 

[Sir  Francis  puUs  out  a  Paper, 
Mir.  [Peeping]  Ay,   for  heaven's  sake    do, 
for  my  expectation  is  on  the  rack. 
Sir  F,  vVell,  at  your  peril  be  it. 
iiir  G,  Ay,  ay,  go  on. 

Sir  F,  Imprimis,  you  are  to   be    admitted 

into  my  house  in  order  to  move  your  suit  to 

Miranda,  for  the  space  of  ten   minutes,   witb- 

out  let  or  molestation,  provided  I   remain   in 

the  same  room. 

Sir  G,  But  out  of  ear-shot. 

Sir  F,  Well,  well,   I  don't  desire  to   bear 

what  you  say;  ha,  ha,  ha!  in  consideration  I 

am  to  have  that  purse  and  a  hundred  guineas. 

Sir  G,  Take  it.     [Gives  him   the  Purse\ 

And  this  agreement  is  to  be  performed  to-day. 

Sir  F,  Ay,  ay ;  the  sooner  the  better.  Poor 

fool !  how  Miranda  and  I  shall  laugh  at  him ! 

[Aside] — VVell,  sir  George,  ha,  ha,  ha!    take 


now  you  are  as  ill  plaguM  with  your  guardian, 
<nadam,  as  my  lady  is  with  her  fatJter. 

Mir,  No,  1  have  liberty,  wench;  that  she 
wants :  what  would  she  give '  now  to  be  in 
this  dishabille  in  the  open  air,  nay,  more,  in 
pursuit  of  the  young  fellow  she  likes?  for 
that's  my  case,  I  assure  you. 

Patch,  As  for  that,  madam,  she's  even  with 
you;  for  though  she -can't  come  abroad,  we 
nave  a  way  to  bring  him  home  in  spite  of 
old  Argus. 

Mir,  Now,  Patch,  your  opinion  of  my 
choice,  for  here  he  comes — ^Ha!  my  guardian 
with  him !  what  can  be  the  meaning  of .  this  ? 
I'm  sure  sir  Francis  can't  know  me  in  this 
dress. — Let's  observe  'em.      [They  withdrauif. 

Enter  SiR  Francis  Grips  iutd  Sir  Gborge 

Airy. 

Sir  F,  Verily,  sir  George,  thou  wilt  repent 


[Chinks  ttiem,    KxUl 

Mir',  [Peeping]  Sure  be  does  not  know  I 
am  Miranda. 

Sir  G,  A  very  cxtraordinarybargaini  hare 
made,  tfuly ;  if  she  shouM  be  really  in  love 
with  this  old  cuff  no w  -  Pshaw !  that's  morally 
impossible. — But  then,  what  hopes  bave  I  to 
succeed?  I  never  spoke  to  her — 

Mir,  [Peeping]  Say  you  so  ?  then  I  am  safe. 

Sir  G,  What  though  my  tongue  never  spoke, 
my  eyes  said  a  thousand  things,  and  my  hopes 
flattered  me  her's  answer'd  'em.  If  I'm  lucky 
— if  not,  it  is  but  a  hundred  guineas  thrown 
away.  [Mir,  comes  forward,. 

Mir,  Upon  what,  sir  George? 

Sir  G.  Ha!  my  incognita — upon  a  woman, 
madam. 

Mir,  They  are  the  worst  things  you  can 
deal  in,  and  damage  th^  soonest ;  your  very 
breath  destroys  'em,   and  I   fear  you'll    nerer 


throwing  away  thy  money  so,  for   I  tell  thee  see  your  return,  sir  George,  ha,  ba! 
sincerely,  Miranda,  my  charge,   does  not  like      Sir  G,  Were  they  more  brittle  than  china, 
a  young  fellow;  they  are  all  vicious,  and  scl-  and  dropped   to  pieces  with  a   touch,    every 
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atom  of  ber  I  have  venturM  at,  if  she  is  but 
mistress  of  tby  wit,  balances  ten  times  ibe 
snin. — Pk-^ythee,  let  me  see  tby  face. 

Mir.  By  Do.meaAs;  tbat  may  spoil  your 
opinion  of  my  sense — 

Sir  a,  Ralber  confirm  it,  madam. 

M^aich.  So  rob  tbe  lady  of  your  gallantry,  sir. 

Sir'  G,  No  child|  a  dish  of  chocolate  in  the 
raoming  never  spoils  my  dinner:  tbe  other 
lady  I  design  for  a  set  meal;  so  therc*s  no 
danger. — 

Mir,  Matrimony!  ba,  ha,  ha!  what  crimes 
hare  jou  committed  against  the  god  of  love, 
lliat  he  should  revenge  *em  so  severely,  as  to 
stamp  husband  on  your  forehead? 

Sir  G»  For  my  folly,  in  having  so  oAen 
fitet  you  here  without  pursuing  tne  laws  of 
nature  and  exercising  her  command  —  But  I 
resolre  ere  we  part  now  to  know  who  you 
are,  where  you  live,  what  kind  of  flesh  and 
Mood  your  face  is;  therefore  unmask,  and 
don*t  put  me  to  the  trouble  of  doing  it  for  vou. 

Mir»  My  face  is  the  same  flesh  and  blood 
-with  my  hand,  sir  George ;  which  if  you*ll  be 
so  rude  to  provoke — 

Sir  G,  Youll  apply  it  to  my  cheek — the  la- 
dies* favours  are  always  welcome,  but  I  must 
have  that  cloud  withdrawn.  [Taking  hold  of 
h^rj^  Remember  you  are  in  the  Park,  child ; 
andf^wfaat  a  terrible  thing  -^ould  it  be  to  lose 
this  pretty  white  hand !  ^ 

Mir*  And  how  w^ill  it  sound  in  a  chocolate- 
bouse,  that  sir  George  Airy  rudely  pulled  off 
a  lady^f  mask,  when  he  had  given  her  his  ho- 
nour that  he  never  would,  directly  or  indirectly, 
endeaTour  to  know  her  till  she  gave  him  leave? 

Sir  G.  But  if  tbat  lady  thinks  fit  to  pnrsue 
and  meet  me  at  every  turn,  like  some  troubled 
^irit,  shall  I  be  blamed  if  I  inquire  into  the 
reality^?  I  would  have  nothing  dissatisfied  in 
a  female  shape. 

Mir.  What  shall  I  do?  [Pauses. 

Sir  G,  Ay,  pr^ylhee,  consider,  for  toou  shatt 
Gnd  me  very  much  at  thy  service. 

Patch,  Suppose,*  sir,  the  lady  should  be  in 
love  with  you. 

Sir  G,  Oh!  ril  return  the  obligation  in  a 
moment. 

Paich.  And  marry  her? 

Sir  G,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  that's  not  the  way  to 
love  her,  child. 

Mir.  If  he  discovers  me  I  shall  die— Which 
way  s^ali  I  escape  ?    let  me  see.         [Pauses. 

Sir  G,  Well,  madam — 

Mir.  I  have  it — Sir  George,  *tis  fit  you  should 
allow  something;  if  youMI  excuse  my  face,  and 
turn  your  back  (if  you  look  upon  me  I  shall 
sink,  even  masked  as  I  am),  I  will  confess  why 
I  have  en^pged  you  so  often,  who  I^am,  and 
where  I  live. 

Sir  G,  Well,  to  show  you  I  am  a  man  of 
honour,  I  accept  the  conditions :  let  mV  hut 
oBce  know  those,'  and  the  face  won*t  he  long 
a  secret  to  me. 

Paich.  What  mean  you,  madam? 

Mir.  To  get  off. 

Sir  G,  TTis  something  indecent  to  turn  one^s 
hack  Upon  a  lady;'  but  you  command,   and  1 

t)  Allwiiiig  to  a  law  whieh  eondenm**  p«rMn  to  lose  hi* 
hand,  if  ke  draw  hi*  aword  in  tli«  park*  it  Inrin);  wilhin 
tbe  precinct*  of  the  conrl.  Sir  George  could  caail^ 
•trrich  the  acaaing  to  xain%  Tiolrnce  agaiaat  any  one. 
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obey.  [Turns  his baeU} Gome, madam, begin — 

Mir,  First,  then,  it  was  my  unhappy  lot  to 

see  you  at  Paris  [Dratvs  back  a  litile  tvaj, 

and  speaksl  at  a  ball  upon  a  birth-day ;  your 

shape  and  air  chaiWd  my  eyes,  your  wit  and 

complaisance   my   soul,    and    from    that   fatal 

night  1  lov'd  you.  [Di  awing  back. 

And  when  you  left  the  place  grief  seized  me  so^ 

Nor  rest  my  heart  nor  sleep  my  eyes  could 

know ; 
Last  I  resolv*d  a.  haxardous  point  to  try. 
And  quit  the  place  in  search  of  liberty. 

[Ex'ii,  /oiloet^d  bj  PtUch. 
Sir  G.  Excellent — I  hope  ihe^s  handsome- 
Well  now,  madam,  to  the  two    other  things, 
your  name,  and  where  you  live — I  am  a  gentle- 
man, and  this  confession  will  not  be  lost  upon 
me — Nay,  pr^ythee,    don't   weep,   but   go    on, 
for  I  find  my  heart  meJts  in  thy  behalf— Speak 
quickly,  or  1  shall  turn  about — Not  yet«-»Poor 
lady!  she  expects  I  should   comforl  her,   and 
to  do  ber  justice,  she  has  said  enough  to  en- 
courage me.   [Turns  dboui]  Ha!    gone!   the 
devil!  jilted!   vVhy,  what  a  tare   she    has   in* 
vented— of  Paris,  balls,  and  birth-days ! — 'Effad, 
Vd  give  ten  guineas  to   know  who  the   gipsy 
is — A  curse  of  my  folly — I  deserve  to  lose  her. 
What  woman  can  forgive  a   man  that    turns 
his  back ! 
Tbe  bold  and  resolute  in  love  and  war     ^ 
To  conquer  take  the  right  and  swiftest  way : 
The  boldest  lover  soonest  gains  the  fair, 
As  courage  makes  the  rudest  force  obey: 
Take  no  denial,  an€t  the  dames  adore  ye; 
Closely  pursue  them,  and  they  fall  before  ye. 

[£xif. 
ACT   II. 

Scene  I. — A  Hfwm  in  Sir  Francis  Gripe's 

House, 

Enter  Sir  Franck  Gripe  and  Miranda. 

Sir  Jf^.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mir,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Ob !  I  shall  die 
with  laughing — tbe  most  romantic  adventure 
— Ha,  ha,  ha  i  What  dotts  the  odious  young 
fop  mean  ?  A  hundred  pieces  to  talk  ten  mi- 
nutes with  me!  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  K  And  1  am  to  be  by  too,  there's  tbe 
je^t ;  adad,  ^)  if  it  bad  been  in  private  1  should 
not  have  car'd  to  trust  the  young  dog. 

Mir,  Indeed  and  indeed  hut  you  might, 
Gardy — Now  methinks  there's  nobody  hand- 
somer than  you:  so  neat,  so  dean,  io  good- 
humoured,  and  so  loving — 

Sir  F,  Pretty  rogue,  pretty  rogue!  and  so 
thou  shalt  find  me,  if  thou  dost  prefer  thy 
Gardy  before  these  caperers  of  the  age :  thou 
shalt  outshine  the  queen's  box  on  an  opera 
night ;  thou  shalt  he  the  envy  of  the  ring  >) 
(for  I  will  carry  thee  to  Hyde^ark),  and  thy 
equipage  shall  surpass  the — what  d'je  call  'em 
ambassador's. 

Mir,  Nay,  [  am  sure  the  discreet  part  of 
my  .sex  will  envy  me  more  for  the  inside  fur- 
niture, when  you  are  in  it,  than  my  outside 
equipage. 

Sir  K  A  cunning  baggage,  i'faith  thou  art, 
and  a  wise  one  too!   and  to  show  thee   that 

a 

ij  For  "egad/'  soricncd  Trom  •*hj  God." 

«)  The  ring  in  Hvde-park»  where  the  fashionablea  tport 
their  lino  cariiagcSj  horvei,  and  livariea,  iu  the  spring ; 
•oneUting  like  the.  Longehampa  in  Pai'Sa. 
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thou  hast  not  chose  amiss,  111  this  moment 
disinherit  my  son,  and  settle  my  whole  estate 
upon  thee. 

3/iV*.  There*s  an  old  rogue  now.  [^Asidif] 
No,  Gardy,  I  would  not  bave  your  name  be 
so  black  ID  the  world — You  know  my  father^s 
will  runs  tbat  I  am  not  to  possess  my  estate, 
without  your  consent,  till  I  am  (ive-and-twenty ; 
you  shall  only  abate  the  odd  seven  years,  and 
make  me  mistress  of  my  estate  to-day,  and  1*11 
make  you  master  of  my  person  to-morrow. 

Sir  Fl  Humph !  that  may  not  be  safe  -  No, 
Charff)'',  1*11  settle  it  upon  thee  for  pin-money, 
and  tnat  will  be  every  bit  as  well,  thou<know*st. 
.  Iffir,  Unconscionable  old  wretch!  bribe  me 
*with  my  own  money!  —  Which  way  shall  I 
get  out  of  his  hands  ?  [y^side. 

Sir  1*1    Well,  what  art   thou   thinking  on, 
•  my  girl,  ba  ?  how  to  banter  sir  George  ? 

Mir,  1  must  not  pretend  to  banter ;  be  knows 
my  tongue  too  well.  [^Aside]  No,  Gardy,  I 
have  thought  of  a  way  will  confound  him  more 
than  all  1  could  say,  if  I  should  talk  to  bim 
seven  years. 

Sir  K  How*s*that?  oh!  Fm  transportfsd,  Fm 
ravished,  Fm'mad — 

Mir,  It  would  make  you  mad  if  y9U  knew 
all.  [Aside]  Fll  not  answer  him  a  word,  but 
be  dumb  to  all  he  says. 

Sir  1*1  Dumb!  good;  ba,  ba,  ba!  Excellent! 
ba,  ha,  ba,  ba!  I  think  I  have  you  now,  sir 
George.  Dumb!  be*ll  go  distracted — ^well,she*s 
the  wittiest  rogue.- — ^Ha,  ha,  dumb !  I  can*t  but 
laugh,  ba,  ha!  to  think  bow  damnM  mad  beMl 
be  wben  be  finds,  be  has  given  bis  money 
awav  for  a  dumb  show!  ba,  ba,  ba! 

Afir,  Nay,  Gardy,  if  he  did  but  know  my 
thoughts  of  him  it  would  make  bim  ten  times 
madder;  ba,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  K,  Ay,  so  it  would,  Cbargy,  to  bold 
bim  in  such  derision,  to  scorn  to  answer  bim, 
to  be  dumb;  ha,  ba,  ba! 

Enter  Charles. 

Sir  JF,  How  now,  sirrah!  who  let  you  in? 

Charles,  My  necessities,  sir. 

Sir  F.  Your  necessities  are  very  impertinent, 
^nd  ought  to  have  sent  before  they  entered. 

Charles,  Sir,  I  knew  Uwas  a  word  would 
gain  admittance  no  where. 

Sir  K  Then,  sirrah,  how  durst  ^ou  rudely 
thrust  that  upon  your  father,  which  nobody 
else  would  admit  r 

Charles,.  Sure  the  name  of  a  son  is  a  suf- 
ficient plea.  I  ask  this  lady*s  pardon,  if  I  bave 
intruded. 

Sir  1*1  Ay,  ay,  ask  her  pardon  and  her 
blessing  too,  if  you  expect  any  thing  from  me. 

Mir.  I  believe  yours,  sir  Francis,  in  a  purse 
of  guineas,  would  be  more  material.  Your 
son  may  bave  business  with  you;  Til  retire. 

Sir  r,  I  guess  bis  business,  but  Fll  dispatch 
bim ;  I  expect  the  knight  every  minute :  youMl 
be  in  reaoiness  ? 

Mir,  Certainly.  My  expectation  is  more 
upon  the  wing  tlian  yours,  old  gentleman. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 

Sir  F.  Well,  sir. 

Charles,  Nay,  it  \%  very  ill,  sir,  my  cir- 
cumstances are,  Fm  sure. 

Sir  F,  And  what*s  that  to  me,  sir?  your 
management  should  bave  made  *em  better. 


Charles,  If  you  please  to  intrust  me  vrith 
the  management  of  my  estate  I  shall  endeav- 
our it,  sir. 

Sir  F.  What,  to  set  upon  a  card,  and  buy 
a'  lady*s  favour  at  the  price  of'a  thousand  pie- 
ces, *to  rig  out  an  equipage  for  a  wench ,  or 
by  your  carelessness  to  enrich  your  steward, 
to  fine  for  sberifif,^)  or  put  up  for  a  parlia- 
ment man? 

Charles,  I  bope  I  should  not  spend  it  this 
way:  bowever  I  ask  only  for  what  my  nncJe 
left  me;  yours  you  may  dispose  of  as  you 
please,  sir. 

Sir  F,  Tbat  I  shall,  out  of  your  readi,  I 
assure  you,  sir.  Adad,  these  young  fellows 
think  old  men,  get  estates  for  nothing  out  them 
to  squander  away  in  diqing,  wenching,  driak- 
ing,  dressing,  and  so  fortb. 

Charles,  I  think  I  was  born  a  gentleman, 
sir;  Fm  sure  my  uncle  bred  me  like  one. 

Sir  F.  From  which  you  would  infer,  sir, 
that  gaming  and  wenching  are  requisites  for 
a  gentleman. 

Charles.  Monstrous!  wben  I  would  ask  him 
only  for  a  support  he  falls  into  these  unman- 
nerly reproacnes.  I  must,  though  against  my 
will,  employ  invention,  and  by  stratagem  re- 
lieve myself.  [Aside, 

Sir  F,  Sirrah,  what  is  it  you  mutter,  sirr.ib, 
ha?  [Holds  up  Ids  Cane]  I  say  you  sban*i 
have  a  groat  out  of  my  bands  till  1  please — 
and  I  may  be  Fll  never  please;  and  what*s  tbat 
to  you? 

Charles,  Nay,  to  be  robb*d  or  bave  one*s 
throat  cut  is  not  much*— 

Sir  F,  What*s  that,  sirrab?  would  you  rob 
me  or  cut  my  throat,  you  rogue? 

Charles,  Heaven  forbid,  sir! — I  said  no  sucb 
tbin^.' 

Sir  F.  Mercy  on  me!  what  a  plague  it  is 
to  bave  a  son  of  one-and-twenty,  who  vrants 
to  elbow  one  out  of  one*s  life  to  edge  himself 
into  the  estaCe! 

Enter  Marplot. 

Mar,  *Egad,  be*s  here — I  was  afraid  I  had 
lost  him:  his  secret  could  not  he  with  bis  fa- 
ther; bis  wants  are  public  there. — Guardian, 
your  servant  —  O  Charles,  are  you  there?  I 
know  by  that  soiTOwful  countenance  of  thine, 
the  old  man*s  fist  is  as  close  as  bis  strong  box 
—But  Fll  beljp  thee.  [Aside. 

Sir  F,  So!  here*s  another  extravagant  cox- 
comb that  will  spend  bis  fortune  before  be 
comes  to*t,  but  be  shall  pay  swinging  interest,  s) 
and  so  let  the  fool  go  on. — W^ell,  what  does 
necessity  bring  you  too,  sir? 

Mar,  You  bave  hit  it.  Guardian — I  want  a 
hundred  pounds. 

Sir  F,  For  what? 

Mar,  Pugb!  for  a  hundred  things;  I  can*! 
for  my  life  tell  you  for  what. 

Charles,  Sir,  I  suppose  I  bave  received  all 
the  answer  I  am  like  to  have? 

Mar,  Oh,  the  devil!  if  he  gels  out  before 
me  I  shall  lose  bim  again.  [Asiti^, 

r)  All  good  nibklBntial  ekixeni  aro  mIiJccI  to  be  cbuacn 
as  fheriiT;  Lui  by  payiBfl  •  ■unt  of  naonej  ••  fine,  tlitry 
■le  exempt  from  ihe  fatigues  of  business,  which  would. 
b«  too  great  now  a  daji«  besides  it  is  W9ry  umlgur  to 
baye  anj  sort  of  occapation. 

t)  Swinging  someLimtt  meawb  greaL 
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Sir  III  Ayt  <iiV  >R^  you  may  be  marching 
ai  soon  as  yda  please — I  must  see  a  change 
in  jour  temper,  ere  you  find  one  in  mine. 

Mar*  Pray,  sir,  Jispatch  me;  the  money, 
sir;  Fm  in  mighty  haste* 

Sir  Fl  Foo^  take  this  and  go  to  the  cashier. 
I  shan\  be  long  plagued  with  thee. 

\Gitfes  him  a  Note* 

Mar.  Devil  take  the  cashier!  I  shall  cer« 
taittly  have  Charles  gone  before  I  come  back. 

.    [ExiL  running. 

Charles*  WeU,  sir,  I  take  my  leare — but 
remember  you  expose  an  only  son  to  all  the 
miseries  of  wretched  poverty,  which  too  often 
lays  the  plan  for  scenes  of  mischief. 

Sir  r.  Stay,  Charles!  I  have  a  sudden 
thought  come  into  my  head,  which  may  prove 
to  thy  advantage. 

Charles.  Ha1  does  he  telent? 

Sirl^*  My  lady  Wrinkle,  worth  forty  thou- 
sand pounds,  sets  up  for  a  handsome  young 
husband;  she  prais'd  thee  toother  day;  toough 
the  match-makers  can  get  twenty  guineas  for 
a  sight  of  her,  I  can  introduce  thee  for  nothing. 

Charles.  My  lady  Wrinkle,  sir!  why,  she 
has  but  one  eye.  JTvagance,  sir. 

Sir  K  Then  she*Il  see  hut  half  your  extra- 

Charles.  Condemn  me  to  such  a  piece  of 
deformity!  a  toothless,  dirty,  wry-neck'd. 
hunch-backM  hag! 

Sir  F.  Hunch-backM !  so  much  the  better ! 
then  she  Kaa  a  rest  for  her  misfortunes,  for 
thou  will  load  her  swingingly.  Now,.  I  war- 
rant, yon  think  this  is  no  olTer  of  a  father; 
forty  thousand  pounds  is^  nothing  with  you. 

Charles^  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it. is  too  much;  a 
young  beautiful  woman  with  half  the  money 
would  be  more  agreeable. — I  thank  you,  sir; 
hut  you  choose  better  for  yourself,  1  find. 

Sir  F.  Out  of  my  doors,  you  dog!  you 
pretend  to  meddle  with  my  marriage,   sirrah! 

Charles.  Sir,  I  obey  you,  but — 

Sir  F.  But  me  no  huts — be  gone,  sir!  dare 
to  ask  me  for  money  again — refuse  forty 
thousand  pounds!  Out  of  my  doors,  1  say, 
without  reply.  [Exit  Charles. 

Enter  Marplot,  running. 

Mar.  Ha!  gone!  is  Charles  gone,  Gardy? 

Sir  F.  Yes,  and  I 'desire  your  wise  worship 
to  vralk  after  him.. 

Mew.  Nay,  *egad  I  shall  ruit,  I  tell  you  that. 
A  pox  of  the  cashier  for  detaining  me  so  long! 
^^llere  the  devil  shall  I  find  him  now?  I  shall 
certainly  lose  this  secret,  and  I  bad  rather  by 
half  lose  my  money — VVhere  shall  1  find  him 
now — D*yeknow  where  Charles  is  gone,  Gardy  ? 

Sir  F,  Gone  to  the  devil,  and  you  may  go 
after  him. 

Mar.  Ay,  that  I  will  as  fast  as  1  can.  [Going, 
returns^  Have  you  any  commands  there,  Gardy  ? 

[Exit. 
Sir  F.  What,  is  the  fellow  distracted  ? 

Enter  Servant 

Serif.  Sir  George  Airy  inquires  for  you,  sir. 

Sir  F.  Desire  sir  George    to    walk    up. — 

[Exit  Serpantl — Now  for  a  trial  of  skill  that 

'^U  make  me  happy  and  him  a  fooL    Ha,  ha, 

ha!  In  ray  mind  he  looks  like  an  ass  already. 

Enter  Sir  Gsqros  Airy. 

WeD,  air  George,  do  you  hold  in  the  same 


mind,  or  would  you  capitulate  ?  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Look,  here  are  the  guineas;   [Chinks  tliern'] 

ha,  ha,  ha! 
Sir  G.  Not  if  they  were  twice  the  sum,  sir 

Francis;  therefore  be  brief,  call  in  the  lady, 

and  take  your  post. 
Sir  F.  Agreed.     Miranda !  [Exit. ' 

Sir  G.  If  she*s  a  woman,  and  not   seduced 

by  witchcraft,  to  this  old  rogue,  FU  make  his 

heart  ache;  for  if  she  has   hut   one  grain   of 

inclination    about   her.    Til  vary   a   thousand 

shapes  but  find  it 

Re-enter  Sir  Francis  Gripe  and  Miranda. 

SirG*  So  from  the  eastern  chambers  breaks 
the  sun,  dispels  the  clouds,  and  gilds  the  vales 
below.'  ^  [Salutes  her. 

Sir  F.  Hold,  sir*;  kissing  was  not  in  our 
agreement. 

Sir  G.  Oh !  that*s  by  way  of  prologue,  Pr'y- 
thee,  old  mammon,  to  thy  post 

Sir  F  [  Takes  out  his  fTaich']  \yell, 
young  Timon,  His  now  four  exactly;  ten  mi- 
nutes, remember,  is  your  utmost  limit;  not  a 
minute^  more. 

[Retires  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Stage- 
Sir  G.  Madam ,  whether  you*u  excuse  or 
blame  my  love,  the  author  of  this  rash  pro> 
ceeding  depends  upon  your  pleasure,  as  also 
ihe  life  of  your  admirer ;  your  sparkling  eyes 
speak  a  heart  susceptihle  of  love^  your  vivacity 
a  soul  too  delicate  to  admit  the  embraces  of 
decayed  mortality.  Shake  off  this  tyrant  guar- 
dian s  yoke;  assume  yourself,  and  dash  his 
bold,  aspiring  hopes.  The  deity  of -his  desires 
is  avarice,  a  heretic  in  love,  and  ought  to  be 
banished  by  the  queen  of  beauty.  See,  madam, 
a  faithful  servant  kneels,  and  begs  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  the  number  of  your  slaves. 

J  [Miranda  gives  him  her  Hand  to  raise  him* 
ir  F  [Running  up]  Hold,  hold,  hold!  no 
palming;  Uiat*s  contrary' to  articles — 

Sir  G.  ^Sdgath,  sir,  keep  your  distance^  or 
m  write  another  article  in  your  guts. 

[Lajrs  his  Hand  io  his  St¥ord. 

Sir  F.  [Going  ^ack"]  A  bloody-minded 
fellow  1 

Sir  G.  Not  answer  me!  perhaps  she  thinks 
my  address  too  grave:  PU  be  more  tree.  [Aside] 
Can  you  be  so  unconscionable,  madam,  to  let 
me  say  all  these  fine  things  to  you  without 
one  single  complmient  in  return  r 

Sir  F  [Runntng  up  with  fiis  fVatch  in 
his  Hana]  There^s  five  of  the  ten  minutes 
gone,  sir  George— Adad,  I  donH  like  those 
close  conferences — 

Sir  G*  More  interruptions — you  will  have 
it,  sir!  '  [La/s  his  Hand  to  his  Sivord. 

Sir  F  [Going  back]  No,  no;  you  shan*t 
have  her  neither.  [Aside. 

Sir  G.  Dumb  still — ^sure  this  old  dog  has 
enioinM  her  silence.  Pil  try  another  way* 
[Aside]  IMadam,  these  few  minutes  cost  me 
an  hundred  pounds — and  would  you  answer 
me,  I  could  purchase  the  whole  day  so.  How'- 
ever,  madam,  you  must  give  me  leave  to 
make  the  best  interpretation  I  can  for'  my 
money,  and  take  the  indication  of  your  silence 
for  the  secret  liking  of  inj  person ;  therefore, 
madam,  I  will  instruct  you  how  to  keep  your 
word  inviolate  to  sir  Francis,  and  yet  answer 
me  to  every  question:    as  for  example,   when 
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1  ask  any  tliiDg  to  wliicb  you  would  reply  in 
the   aflinnative  I   genlly  nod  your  head  thus, 

fNodsJi    and    when    in    the    negatiye,    thus, 
Shakes  his  He€uf\  and  in   the   doubtful,    a 
tender  sigh  thus.  ^  \Si^hs, 

Mir,  How  eT^ry  action  charms  nie^--hut  Til 
fit  him  for  signs,  1  warrant  him.  [Aside, 

Sir  G»  V\'as  it  by  his  desire  that  you  ^re 
dumb,  madam,  to  aU  I  can  say?  [Miranda 
nodsl  Very  well,  she^s  tractable,  I  fincP.  [Asidel 
And   IS   it    possible    that   you    can   loye   himr 

t Miranda  nods^  Miraculous!  Pardon  the 
luntness  of  my  questions,  for  my  time  is  short 
May  I  not  hope  to  supplant  him  in  your  es- 
teem? [Miranda  sighsl  Good!  she  answers 
me  as  1  could  wish.  [Asidel  YouMl  not  con- 
sent to*  marry  him  then?  [Miranda  sigfut] 
How!  doubtful  in  that? — Undone  again  — 
humph !  bu(  that  may  proceed  from  his  power 
to  keep  her  out  of  her  estate  Hill  twenty-five : 
ni  try  that.  [Aiide"]  Come,  madam,  I  cannot 
think  you  hesitate  in  this,  affair  out  of  any 
motive  but  your  fortune-^Iet  him  keep  it  till 
those  few  years  are  expired ;  make  me  happy 
with  your  person,  let  him  enjoy  your  wealth. 


you 
meaning. 

Sir  jp\  What  a  yengeance!  are  they  talking 
by  signs?  *Ad,  I  may  ne  foolM  here.  [Aside^ 
What  do  you  mean,  sir  George? 

Sir  G.  To  cut  your  throat,  if  you  dare 
mutter  another  syUable. 

Sir  F.  *Od,  I  wish  be  were  fairly  out  |of 
my  house.  [Aside, 

Sir  G,  Pr^Yf  madam,  will  you  answer  me 
to  the  purpose  ?  [Miranda  shakes  her  Head, 
and  points  to  Sir  JFrancis^  What  does  she 
.mean?  She  wonH  answer  me  to  the  purpose, 
or  is  ishe  afraid  yo^*  old  cufF  should  under- 
stand her  signs  ? — ay,  it  must  be  that.  [Aside^ 
I  perceive,  madam,  you  are  too  apprehensive 
or  the  promise  -you  have  made  to  ioUow  my 
rules,  tJierefore  1*11  suppose  your  mind,  and 
answer  for  you.  —  First  lor  myself,  madam ; 
''that  I  am  in  love  with  you  is  an  infallible 
truth."  Now  for  you.  [7\trns  on  her  Side^ 
'* Indeed,  iir!  and  may  I  believe  it?** — ''As 
certainly,  madam,  as  that  *tis  daylight,  or  that 
I  die  if  you  persist  in  silence.** — "Bless  me 
with  the  music  of  your  voi^e,  and  raise  my 
spirits  to  their  proper  heaven.  Thus  low  let 
me  entreat  ere  Vm  obliged  to  quit  this  place; 
grant  me  some  token  of  a  favAirable  recep- 
tion to  keep  my  hopes  alive.**  [Arises  hastily, 
and  turns  on  her  Side'\  "Rise,  sir,  and  since 
my  guardian*s  presence  will  not  aHow  me  pri- 
vilege of  tongue,  read  that ,  and  rest  assured 
you  are  not  indifferent  to  me.**  [Offers  Iter 
a  Letter,  she  strikes  it  doiMfn"]  Ha,  right  wo- 
man! but  no  matter;    1*11  go  on. 

Sir  F.  Ha!  what*s  that?  a  letter!  —Ha,  ha, 
ba !  thou  art  balk*d. 

Sir  6.  Ha !  a  letter !  ob !  let  me  kiss  it  with 
the  tame  raptures  that  I  would  do  the  dear 
band  that  touch*d  i^t  [Opens  it"]  Now  for  a 
quick  fancy,  and  a  long  extempore. 

Sir  F.  [Coming  tip  hastiljrX  The  time  is 
expired,  sir,  and  you  must  take  your  leave. 
There,  my  girl,  tnere*8  the  hundred  pounds 
which  thou  hast  wt>n.    Go;   fll  be  with  you 


presently;  ha,  ba,  ha,  ha!         [Exit Miranda, 

Sir  G.  Adsheart,  madam,  you  won*t  leave 
me  just  in  the  nick,  ^)  will  you  ?• 

Sir  F,  Hsi,  ha,  ha!  she  has  nick*d  you,  sir 
George,  I  think!  ha,  ha,  ha!  Have  you  any 
more  hundred  pounds  to  throw  away  upon 
courtship?  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  G,  He,  he,  he,  he!  A  curse  of  your 
fleering  jests !~ Yet,  however  ill  I  succeeded, 
ril  venture  the  same  wager  she  does  not  value 
thee  a  spoonful  of  snuff — nay  more,  though 
you  enjoin*d  her  silence  to  me,  you'*ll  never 
make  her  speak  to  the  purpose  with  yourself. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Did  1  not  tell  thee  thou 
wouldst  repent  thy  money  ?  Did  1  not  say  s}ie 
hated  young  fellows?  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  G.  And  l*m  positive  she*s  not  in  love 
with  age. 

Sir  F,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  no  matter  for  that,  ba, 
ha!  She*s  not  taken  with  your  youth,  nor  your 
rhetoric  to  boot;   ha,  ha  f 

Sir  G.  Whate*er  her  reasons  are  for  dis- 
liking of  me,  I  am  certain  she  can  be  taken 
with  nothing  about  thee. 

Sir  F*,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  hoW  he  swells  with  envy 
— Poor  man!  poor  man!  ha,  ha,  ha!  Imust 
beg  your  pai'doti,  sir  George;  Miranda  will 
be  impatient  to  have  her  share  of  mirth.  Ve- 
rily we  shall  laugh  at  thee  most  egregiously; 
ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  G.  With  all  my  heart,  faith -< I  shall 
laugh  in  my  turn  too — for  if  you  dare  marry 
her,  old  Belzebub,  you  will  be  cuckolded  most 
egregiously ;  remeiuber  that,  and  tremble. 

[Exeunt 

Scene  II.  —  Sir  Jealous  Trafficx^s  House, 

Enter  Sir  Jealous  Tkaffick,  Isabinda,  and 
Patch,  following. 

Sir  J,  .What,  in  the  balcony  again,  not- 
withstanding my  positive  commands  to  tiie 
contrary ?-->'Vhy  dop*t  you  write  a  bill  on 
your  forehead  to  show  passengers  thereV  some- 
thing to  be  let? 

Isa,  What  harm  can  there  be  in  a  little 
fresh  air,  sir? 

Sir  J,  Is  your  constitution  so  hot,  mistress, 
that  it  wants  cooling,  ha?  Apply  the  virtuous 
Spanish  rules;  banish  your  taste  and  thoughts 
ot  flesh,  feed  upon  roots,  and  quench  your 
thirst  w^ith  water. 

Jfo.  That,  and  a  close  room,  would  cer- 
tainly make  me  die  of  the  vapours. 

Sir  J,  No,  mistress,  His  your  high-fed,  lusty, 
rambling,  rampant  ladies — that  are  troubled 
with  the  vapours:  *tis  your  ratafia,  persico, 
cinnamon,  citron,  and  spirit  of  clara,  cause 
such  swimming  in  the  brain,  that  carries  many 
a  guinea  full  tide  to  the  doctor:  but  you  are 
not  to  be  bred  this  way:  no  galloping  abroad, 
no  receiving  visits  at  home,  for  in  our  loose 
country  the  women  are  as  dangerous  as  the 
men.  • 

Patch,  So  I  told  her,  sir,  and  that  it  was 
not  decent  to  be  seen  jn  a  balcony — but  she 
threatened  to  slap  my  chops,  and  told  me  I 
was  her  servant,  not  her  governess. 

Sir  J,  Pid  *  she  so  ?  but  1*11  make  Iier  to 
know  that  you  are  her  duenna.  Oh,  that  in- 
comparable custom  of  Spain!  Why,  hcre*s  no 
depending  upon   old  women    in  my   country 

x)  The  criiictl  nomenU  ^ 
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~A>r  ibej  are  as  wantou  at  eighty  as  a  girl 
of  eigfateeo;  and  a  man  may  as  safely  trust  to 
AsgiPs  translation,  as  to  bis  great  grandmo- 
tberU  not  marrying  again. 

Isa,  Or  to  the  Spanish  ladies*  yeils  and 
dueonas  for  the  safeguard  of  their  honour. 

Sir  J»  Dare  to  ridicule  the  cautious  conduct 
of  that  wise  nation,  and  1*11  haye  yon  lock*d 
up  this  fortniffbt,  -vrithout  a  peep-hole. 

Isa,  If  we  Kad  but  the  ghostly  helps  in  En- 
gland wbicb  they  have  i  n  Spain,  I  might  de- 
ceive you  if  you  did  —  i^t  me  tell  you,  sir, 
(^nfinement  sharpens  the  invention,  as  want 
of  sight  strengthens  the  other  senses,  and  is 
often  more  pernicious  than  the  recreation  that 
moocent  liberty  allows. 

Sir  J,  Say  you  so,  mistress !  who  the  devil 
iaugbl  you  the  art  of  reasoning?  I  assure  you 
ihey  must  have  a  greater  faith  than  I  pretend 
to,  thjt  can  think  any  woman  innocent  who 
requires  liberty;  therefore,  Patch,  to  your 
charge  I  give  her;  lock  her  up  till  I  come 
back  from  ^Change.  I  shall  have  some  saun- 
tenog  coxcomb,  with  nothing  but  a  red  coal 
aod  a  feather,  think  by  leaping  into  her  arras 
to  leap  into  my  estate  -  but  Ffl  prevent  them ; 
the  shall  be  only  signior  Babinetto^s. 

Patch,  Really,  sir,  I  wish  you  would  employ 
aDjbody  else  in  this  affair;  I  lead  a  life  like 
a  dog  in  obeyinff  your  commands.  Come, 
Bmn,  will  you  be  locked  up  ? 

Im,  Ay,  to  enjoy  more  freedom  than  he  is 
aware  ot  lAsitle,  Exit  with  Patcli, 

Sir  J.  I  believe  this  wench  is  very  true  to 
oiy  interest:  I  am  happy  I  met  with  her,  if  I 
can  hut  k^ep  ray  daugoter  from  beinff  blown 
upon  till  signior  Babinelto  arrives,  who  shall 
Buny  her  as  toon  as  he  comes,  and  carry 
iicr  to  Spain  as  soon  as  he  has  married  her. 
^  has  a  pregnant  wit,  and  Fd  no  more  have 
^r  ao  English  wife  than  the  grand  signior^s 
nislreu.  [£xit, 

^XE  m.-^Outside  of  Sia  Jsalous  Traf- 
riCK*s  House. 

Enter  Whisper, 

^hi$.  So,  there  goes  sir  Jealous:  where 
^\  I  find  Mrs.  Patch,  now  ? 

Enter  Patch. 

Patch,  Oh,  Mr.  Whisper!  my  lady  saw 
7<>tt  oat  of  the  window,  and  oraerM  me  to 
W  yott  fly  and  let  your  master  know  she's 
*^  alone. 

^^>.  Hush !  speak  sofUy !  I  go,  1  go !  But 
mye,  Mrs.  Patch,  shall  not  you  and  I  have 
)  htUe  confabulation,  when  my  master  and 
}oflr  bdy  are  engaged  ? 

Patch,  Ay,  ay;  farewell. 
[Goes  in  and  shuts  the  Door,  fVhisper 
peeps  after  her  through  the  Kejr-hole, 

Center  Sia  Jealous  Traftick,   meeting 

W^HISPER. 

Sir  J,  Sure,  whilst  I  was  talking  with  Mr. 
|?<lewell,  I  heard  my  door  clap.  [Seeing 
^^per'\  Ha !  a  man  lurking  about  my  bouse ! 
Who  do  you  want  there,  sir? 

'^i.  Want —want — a  pox!  Sir  Jealous! 
What  niusi  I  say  now?  \Asidr, 

Sir  J.  Ay,  want !  Have  you  a  letter  or  mes- 


sajge  for  any  body  there?  —  0*my    conscience 
this  is  some  he  baw'd — 


ff^his.  Letter  or  message,  sir? 
Sir  J,  Ay,  letter  or  message,  sir? 
PfTu's.  No,  not  I,  sir. 


Sir  J,  Sirrah,  sirrah!  Til  have  you  set  in 
the  stocks^)  if  you  donH  tell  your  business 
immediately. 

IVhis,  Nay,  sir,  my  business— is  no  great 
matter  of  business  neither,  and  yet  His  busi- 
ness of  consequence  too. 

Sir  J,  Sirrah,  donH  trifle  with  me» 

fVhis,  Trifle,  sir!  have  you  found  him,  sir? 

Sir  J,  Found  what,  you  rascal  ? 

ff^his.  Why,  Trifle  is  the  very  lapdog  my 
lady  lost,  sir;  1  fancied  I  saw  him  run  into 
this  house.  I'm  glad  you  have  him — Sir,  my 
lady  will  be  overjoy'd  that  I  have  found  him. 

Sir  J,  W^ho  is  your  lady,  friend? 

fVhis,  My  lady  Lovepuppy,  sir. 

Sir  J,  My  lady  Lovepuppy,  sir!  then  pr*y- 
thee  carry  thyseli  to  her,  for  I  know  of  no 
other  whelp  that  belongs  to  iier;  and  let  me 
catch  you  no  more  puppy-hunting  about  my 
doors,  lest  I  have  you  pressed  into  the  service, 
sirrah. 

JVhis,  By  no  means,  sir  —  Your  humble 
servant. — 1  must  watch  whether  he  goes  or  no 
before  I  can  tell  my  master.    '    [Aside*  Exit* 

Si/'  J,  This  fellow  Las  the  ofucious  leer  of 
a  pimp,  and  I  half  suspect  a  design;  but  IMl 
be  upon  them  before  they  think  on  me,  I 
warrant  'em.  [Exit, 

Scene  IV.— Charles's  Lodgings, 
Enter  Charles  and  Marplot. 

Charles,  Honest  Marplot,  I  thank  thee  for 
this  supply.  I  expect  my  lawyer  with 'a  thou- 
sand pounds  I  have  ordered  him  to  take  up, 
and  then  you  shall  be  repaid. 

Mar,  Pho,  pho!  no  more  of  tha^  Here 
comes  sir  George  Airy,  , 

Enter  Sir  George  Airy. 

cursedly  out  of  humour  at  his  disappointment. 
S6e  how  be  looks !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  G,  Ah,  Charles!  I  am  so  humbled  in 
my  'pretensions  to  plots  upon  women,  that  I 
believe  I  shall  never  have  courage  enough  to 
attempt  a  chambermaid  again — rll  tell  thee — 

Charles,  Ha,  ha !  I'll  spare  you  the  relation 
by  telling  you — Impatient  to  know  your  bu- 
siness with  my  father,  when  I  saw  you  enter 
I  slipp'd  back  into  the  next  room,  where  I 
overtieard  every  syllable. 

Mar^  Did  you,  Charles?  I  wish  I  had  been 
with  you. 

Sir  G,  That  I  said  — but  Til  be  hanc'd  if 
you  heard  her  answer — But  pr'ythee  tell  me, 
Charles,  is  she  a.  fool? 

Charles,  I  never  suspected  her  for  bne ;  but 
Marplot  can  inform  you  better,  if  you'll  allow 
him  a  judge. 

Mar,  A  fool!  I'll  justify  she  has  more  wit 
than  all  the  rest  of  her  sex  put  together.  Why, 
she'll  rally  me  till  I  han't  a  word  to  say  for 
myself. 

i)  The  ttpckt  are  now  the  panUhment  of  the  poor  eonn- 
Ir^r-lellowa  ft*r  getting  Uptey,  swearing  etc.  towa*  ind 
citici  are  too  refined  Tor  thete  Ibiog*.  and  now  the 
tread-rmll  generally  cmplojt  the  'wicked.^  ^  It  would 
•eem  a«  if  these  invenlions  came  from  Cbtaa»  if  we 
are  to  believe  Goldsmith's  geographj. 
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CharUi,  A  mighty  proof  of- her  wit,  truly —  here?  Exci^pt  I  (ind  out  that,  I  am  at- far  from 

Miir*  There  must  be  some  trick  ioH,  air  knowing  his  business  as  ever.  *Gad,  FU  watch ; 
George;  *egaJ,  Fii  fmd  it  out,  if  it  cost  me  ft  may  he  a  bawdy-house,  and  he  may  have 
the  sum-  you  paid  for*L  his  throat  cut.    If  there  should  he  any  mischief 

Sir  G*  Do,  and  command  me-^  I  can  make  oath  he  went  in.     VVell,  Charles, 

Mar,  Enough ;  let  me  alone  to  trace  a  secret — 


Enter  Whisper,   and  speaks  aside  to  his 

Master. 

The  deril !  he  here  again !  damn  that  fellow, 
he  never  speaks  out  Is  this  the  same,  or  a 
new  secret?  [Asidel  You  nlay  speak  out, 
here  are  none  out  fnends. 

Charles.  Pardon  me,  Marplot,  *tis  a  secret. 

Mar.  A  secret!  ay,  or  ecod>)  I  would  not 
give  a  farthing  for  it.  ^ir'George,  wonH  you 
ask  Chttrles  vrnat  news  Whisper  brings? 

Sir  G.  Not  I,  sir;  I  suppose  it  does  not 
relate  to  me. 

Mar.  Lord,  Lord!  how  little  ouriosity  some 
people  have!    Now   mt   chief  pleasure    is*  in 
knowing  c^crv  hody*s  business. 
•   Sir  G.   I   fanoy,    Charles,   thou   hast  some 
engagement  upon  thy  hand*?  , 

Mar.  Have  you,  Charles? 

Sir  G.  I  have  a  little  business  toOt 

Mar.  Have  you,  sir  George? 

Sir  G.  Marplot,  if  it  falls  in  your  way  to 
bring  me  any  intelligence  from  Miranda,  you^U 
find  me  at  toe  Thatch^d-house  at  six— 
'  Mar.  You  do  me  much  honour. 

Charles.  You  guess  right,  sir  George;  wish 
me  success.  •^ 

Sir  G.  Better  than  attended  me.  Adiep,  [EapiL 

Charles.  .Marplot,  you  must  excul<>  me— 

Mar,  Nay,  nay;  what  need  of  any  excuse 
amongst  friends  r  FII  go  with  you. 

Ctutrles.  Indeed  you  must  not. 

Mar.  No  I  then  I  suppose  Ws  a  dud;  and  I 
will  go  to  secure  yop. 

Charles.  Well,  but  *tis  no  duel,  consequently 
no  danger;  therefore  pr^ythee  be  answer*d. 

Mar.  What,  isH  a  mislres{i  then? — Mum — 
you  know  1  can  be  silent  upon  occasion. 

Charles,  I  wish  you  could  be  civil  too:  I 
tell  you,  you  neither  roust  nor  shall  go  with 
me.    Farewell.  t^"*^*^' 

Mar.  Why  then— ^I  must  and  will  foHow 
you,  \ExiL 

ACT  IIL 

ScsTiE  I. — A  Street., 

Enter  Charles. 

diaries^  Well,  here*s  the  house  which  holds 
the  lovely  prize,  quret  and  serene :  here  no 
noisy  footmen  throng  to  tell  the  world  that 
beauty  dwells  within,  no  ceremonipus  visit 
makes  the  lover  wait,  no  rival  to  give  my 
heart  a  pang.  Who  would  not  scale  the 
window  at  midnight  without  fear  of  the  jea7 
lous  father*s  pistol,  rather  than  fill  up  the  train 
of  a  coquette,  where  every  minute  he  is  jostled 
out  of  place?  [jfCnodhs  so/tl/J  Mrs.  Patch! 
Mrs.  Patch! 

Enter  Patch. 

Patch.  Oh,  are  you  come,  sir  ?  A  IPs  safe, 
Charles.  So  in,  in  then.  [7^/  go  i/i. 

Enter   Marplot. 
Mar^  There  he  goes!   Wbo  tbe  d^Til  liTei 

I  i  Keod  for  "  by  God." 


in  ^pite  of  your  endeavours  to  keep  me  out 
of  the  secret,  I  may  save  your  life  for  aught 
I  know.  At  that  corner  Vi\  plant  myself; 
there  I  shall  see  whoever  goes  in  or  c:omei 
out.    *Gad,  I  love  discoveries.  [Kjcit. 

Scene  II. — A  Cluimher  in  the  House  o/Sn, 
Jealous  Traffick. 

Charles,  Isabinda,   and  Patch  diicoQered* 

Isa.  Patch,  look  out  sharp;  have  a  care  of 
dad  1). 
Patch.  I  warrant  you. 
Isa.  Well,  sir,  if  I  may  judge  your  love 
by  your  courage,  I  ouj^ht  to  beheve  you  sin- 
cere; for  you  venture  into  the  lion*s  den  when 
you  come  to  see  me. 

Charles.  If  youll  consent  whilst  the  furious 
beast  is  abroad,  Fd  free  you  from  the  reach 
of  his  paws. 

Isa,  That  would  be  but  to  avoid  one  dancer 
by  running  int6  another^  like  poor  wretches 
who  fly  the  burning  ship,  and  meet  their  fate 
in  the  water.  Come,  come,  Charles,  I  fear,  if 
I  consult  my  reason,  confinement  and  plenty 
is  better  than  liberty  and  starving*  I'know 
you  would  make  the  frolic  pleasing  for  a  little 
time,  by  saying  and  doing  a  world  of  tender 
things;  but  when  our  small  substance  is  ex- 
hausted, and  a  thousand  requisites  for  life  are 
wanting,  love,  who  rarely  dwells  with  poverty, 
would  also  fail  us. 

Charles.  *Faith,  I  fancy  not;  methinks  way 
heart  has  laid  up  a  stock  will  last  for  life,  to 
back  which  I  have  taken  a  thousand  pounds 
upon  my  unde^s  e<ta4e;  that  surely  will  sup^ 
port  us  till  one  of  ou^  fathers  relenL 

Isa.  There's  no  trusting  to  that,  my  friend; 
I  doubt  your  father  will  carry  his  humour  to 
the  grave,  and  mine  till  he  sees  me  settled  in  Spain. 
Charles,  And  can  you  then  cruelly  resolve 
to  stay  till  that  curs*a  don  arrives,  and  suffer 
that  youth,  beauty,  fire,  and  wit  to  be  sacri- 
fic*d  to  the  arms  of  a  dull  Spaniard,  to  be 
immured,  and  forbid  the  sight  of  any  thing 
that's  Ikuman? 

Isa.'  No;  when  it  comes  to  that  extremity, 
and  no  stratagem  can  relieve  us,  thou  sbalt 
list  for  a  soldier,  and  FU  cany  thy  knapsack 
after  thee. 

Charles,  Bravely  resolv'd !  the  world  cannot 
be  more  savage  than  our  parents,  and  fortune 
generally  assists  the  bold,  therefore  consent 
now:  why  should  she  put  it  to  a  future  ha-, 
zard  ?  who  knows  when  we  shall  have  another 
opportunity  ? 

Jsa,  Oh,  you  have  your  ladder  of  ropes,  I 
suppose,  and  the  closet  window  stands  ^  jnsi 
where  it  did ;  and  if  you  hanH  forgot  to  write 
in  characters,  Patch  will  find  a  way  for  our 
assignations.  Thus  much  of  the  Spanish  con* 
trivance  my  father's  severity  has  taught  me;  I 
thank  him:  though  I  hate  the  nation,  I  ad- 
mire their  management  in  these  affairs. 


r)  Bad  for  fctlirff  «•  pronouaced  hj  ebiUrcn  iMralag  ( 
■peak. 
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Enier  Patch. 

Patch*  Oily  mailatnil  I  see  my  master  coming 
vp  tbe  street 

Charles*  Ofaf  tbe  deviU  Vould  I  had  my 
ladder  now!  I  thought  you  had  not  expected 
him  tiJl  night  Why,  why,  '^by*  '^^Xi  ^hat 
shall  1  do,  madam? 

Isa.  Ob!  for  heaven^s  sake,  don*t  go  that 
way;  you*U  meet  him  full  in  the  teeth.  Oh, 
imiucky  moment! 

Char  Us.  ^Adaheart!  can  yoil  shut  me  into 
no  cupboard,  nor  ram  me  into  a  chest,  ha  ? 

Paich.  Impossible,  sir;  he  searches  every 
hole  in  the 'house.  - 

Is€u  Undone  for  ever!  If  he  BZt^  you  I 
shall  never  see  you  more. 

Patch,  I  have  thought  on  it;  run  you  to 
your  chamber,  madam;  and,  sir,  come  you 
alonff  with  me;  Tm  certain  you  may  easily 
get  down  from  the  balcony. 

Charles.  My  life!  adieu — Lead  on,  guide, 
[Exeuni  Patch  and  Charles* 

Isa*  Heavens  preserve  him.  [^^'^ 

ScENK  VL—The  SlreeL 

Enter  Sn  Jkalous  TrapfiCk,  followed  bjr 

Marplot. 

Sir «/.  I  donH  know  what^s  the  matter,  but 
I  have  a  strong  suspicion  all  is  not  right  within; 
that  fellow*s  sauntering  about  my  door^  and 
his  tale  of  a  puppy,  had  the  face  of  a  lie, 
metboiight.  By  ot.  Jago ,  If  I  should  find  a 
man  in  ihc  house  Td  make  mince-meat  of  him — 

Mar.  Mince-meat!  Ah,  poor  Charles!  how 
I  sweat  lor  ibee!  ^Egad,  ne*s  old — I  fancy  I 
might  bully  him,  and  make  Charles  have  an 
opinion  of  my  courage.  *£gad,  Fll  pluck  up, 
and  have  a  touch  with  him. 

Sir  J.  My  own  key  shall  let  me  in ;  V\\  give 
them  no  warning.  [Feeling  for  his  Kejr. 

Mar.  Whai*s  that  you  s^yj  sir? 

\Going  up  /o  Sir  Jealous. 

Sir.  J.  \Vhat*s  that  to  you,  sir? 

\Turns  <fuivk  uf^n  him. 

Mar.  Tes,  *tis  to  me,  sir;  for  the  gentleman 
you  threaten  is  a  very  honest  gentleman.  Look 
lol ;  Ibr  if  be  comes  not  as  safe  out  of  your  bouse 
as  he  went  in — 

Sir  J.  What,  is  he  in  then? 

Mtur.  Yes,  sir,  be  is  in  then;  and  I  say  if 
he  does  not  come  out,  I  have  half  a  doxen 
myrmidons  hard  by  shall  beat  your  house  about 
your  carSr 

SirJ^  Ah!  a  combination  to  undo  me — Fll 
aiyrmidon  you,  ye  dog,  you — Thieves!  thieves! 

\Beais  Marplot. 

Mar.  Murder,  murder!  I  was  not  in  your 
house,  sir. 

Enter  ServanL 

Sero,  What's  tbe  matter,  sir? 

Sir  J.  The  matter,  rascal!  you  have  let  a 
■nan  into  my  house;  but  1*11  flay  him  alive. 
Follow  me;  Fll  not  leave  a  tnouse-bole  un- 
seardbM.  If  I  find  him,  by  St  lago,  FA  equip 
him  for  the  opera  ^). 

/hii 


-•  A  deuce  of  his  cane!  there's  no  trust* 
ing  to  age — VVbat  shall  I  do  to  relieve  Charles? 
V^id  y    rll  raise  the  neighbourhood.  —  Mur- 

f )  M/  fiTUiS  •  nea  a  good  dreeing  ia  meanly  a  good 
Srmhmgi  and  il«  being  ncccMary  to  b«  fall  dresacd  to 
fo  W  the  op«ra  io  Loaduo*  the  pan  oxplaiaa  itsalf. 


der!  murder!— [CAarle#  drops  dovifn  upon 
him  from  the  Balconjr']  Charles!  faith,  Fm 
glad   to  see  thee  safe  out,  with  all  my  heart! 

Charles.  A  pox  of  your  bawling!  how  the 
devil  came  you  here? 

Mar.  'Effad,  it's  very  well  for  you  that  I 
was  here;  I  have  done  you  a  piece  of  service: 
I  told  the  old  thunderbolt  that  the  gentleman 
that  was  gone  in  was — 

Charles.   Was  it  you  that  told  him,   sir? 

S Laying  hold  o/^mj  'Sdeath!  I  could  crush 
lee  into  atoms.  [Exit. 

Mar.  What!  will  you  choke  me  for  my 
kindness  ? — Will  my  inquiring  soul,  never  leave 
searching  into  other  people's  affairs  till  it  gets 
squees'd  out  of  my  pody?  I  dare  not  follow 
him  now  for  my  blood,'  he's  in  such  a  pas- 
sion.-^Fli  go  to  Miranda;  if  I  can'  discover 
aught  that  may  oblige  sir  George,  it  may  be 
a  n^eans  to  reconcile  me  again  to  Charles. 

Sir  J.  {PViihin^  Look  about!  search,  find 
him  out! 

Mar,  Oh,  the  devil!  there's  old  Crabstick 
again.  [ExiL 

ScBNQ  IV.— ^  Hall  in  the  Mouse  of  Sol 
Jb ALDUS  'Traffics. 

Enier  Snu  Jealous  Traffick  and  his  Ser-- 

vants. 

Sir  J.  Are  you  sure  you  have  search'd  every 
where  ? 

Serif.  Yes,  fivm  the  top  of  the  house  to  the 
bottom. 

Sir  J.  Under  the  beds  and  over  the  beds? 

Sen>.  Yes,  and  in  them  too,  but  found  no- 
body, sir. 

Sir  J,  Why f  what  could  this  rogue  mean? 

Enter  Isabinoa  and  Patch. 

Patch.  JakjB  courage,  madam;  I  saw  him 
safe  out.  [Jside  to  Isabinda. 

Isa.  Bless  me!  what's  the  matter,  sir? 

Sir  J.  You  know  best -^  Pray  where's  the 
man  that  was  here  just  now? 

Isa.  W^faat  man,  sir?  I  saw  none. 

Patch.  Nor  I,  by  the  trust  you  repose  in 
me.  Do  you  think  I  would  let  a  man  come 
within  these  doors  when  you  are  absent?  ^ 

Sir  J,  Ah,  Patch  1  she  may  be  too  cunning 
for  thy  honesty:  the  very  scout  that  he  had 
set  to  gite  warning  discovered  it  to  me—and 
threatened  me  witn  half  a  dozen  myrmidons 
--but  I  think  I  maul'd  the  villain.  These  af- 
flictions you  draw  upop  me,  mistress. 

Isa.  Pardon  me,  sir,  'tis  your  own  ridicu* 
lous  humour  draws  you  into  these  vexations, 
and  gives  every  fool  pretence  to  banter  you. 

Sir  J.  No,  'tis  your  idle  conduct,  your  co-* 
quettish  flirting  into  tbe  balcony  —  Cml  with 
what  joy  shall  I  resign  thee  into  the  arms  of 
don  Diego  Babinettol 

Isa.  And  with  what  industry  shall  I  avoid 
him.  [Aside. 

Sir  Jf  Certainly  that  rogue  had  a  message 
from  somebody  or  other,  but  being  balk'd  by 
my   coming  popp'd    that   sham  ^)   upon  me. 

•1)  TKu  if  one  of  tlioie  olegarii  nprcsuons  whicn  comei 
ttodar  the  denontnation  of  alo/^i  otflath;  the  langiia|« 
of  the  faflhioaablet  in  London,  the  gentlemen  boxen, 
pick-pocketa,  and  mnrderrrs,  at  aUo  of  the  lowest  vul- 
var. ThU  lanpnage  ia  rendered  immortal  hj  Mr.  E|aa 
in  bi«  '*  Life  m  JLondoBt"  and  deacriplion  of  fights  ia 
the  Obacrrer  newa-paper.  Thta  alang  baa  been  to  mueh 
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Come  along,  .ye  sot^   leVs  see  if  we  can  find 

thfc  dog  again.     Patcb,  lock  her  up,  dVe  hear? 

yKxeunt  Sir  Jealous  and  Servants. 

Patch,  Yes,  sir — Ay,  -walk  till  your  beels 
ache,  youMI  find  nobody,  I  promise  you. 

Isa.  Who  could  that  scout  be  be  talks  of? 

Patch*  Nay,  I  can^t  imagine,  without  it  was 
Whisper. 

Isa,  Wdl,  dear  Patch!  let^s  employ  all  our 
thoughts  how  to  escape  this  horrid  don  Diego ; 
my  ^ery  heart  sinks  at  his  terrible  name. 

Patch*  Fear  not,  madam;  don  CaHo  shall 
be  the  man,  or  Fll  lose  the  reputation  of  con- 
triTing;  and  then  wbafs  a  chambermaid  good 
for  ?  \JExeunt. 

Scene  V.— Sir  Francis  Gripe's  House, 

Enter  Sir  Francis  Gripe  and  Miranda. 

Mir,  Well,  Gardy,  homr  did  I  perfi:>rm  the 
dumb  scene. 

Sir,  K  To  admiration  —  Thou  dear  little 
rogue!  let  me  buss  thee  for  it:  nay,  adad  I  will, 
Chargy,  so  muszle,  and  tuuie,  and  hug  thee; 
I  will,  i'failh,  I  will. 

[Hugging  and  kissing  her, 

Mir.  Nay,  Gardvi  don*t  be  so  lavish.  W^ho 
would  ride  oost  when  the  journey  lasts  for  life  ? 

SirF,  On,  Fm  transported!  'When,  when, 
my  dear!  wilt  thou  convince  the  world  of  the 
happy  day?  when  shall  we  marry,  ha? 

Mir*  There's  nothing  wanting  but  your  con- 
sent, sir  Francis. 

Sir  F,  My-  consent !  what  does  my  charmer 
mean? 

Mir,'  Nay,  His  only  a  whim;  but  Til  have 
every  thing  according  to  form — therefore  When 
you  sign  an  authentic  paper,  drawn  up  by  an 
able  lawyer,  that  1  have  your  leave  to  marry, 
the  next  day  makes  me  yours,  Gardy. 

Sir  y,  Ila,  ha,  ha !  a  whim  indeed !  why,  is 
it  not  demonstration  1  give  my  leave  when  1 
marry  thee  ? 

Mir,  Not  for  your  reputation,  Gardy;  the 
malicious  world  will  be  apt  to  say  you  trick 
me  into  marriage,  and  so  tak'e  the  merit  from 
ray  choice :  now  I  will  have  the  act  my  own, 
to  let  the  idle  fops  see  how  much  1  perfer  a 
man  loaded  with  years  and  wisdom. 

Sir  K  Humph!  Pr'ylhee  leave  out  years, 
Chargy!  I'm  not  so  old,  as  thou  shalt  find. 
Adad,  Vm  young:  there^s  a  caper  for  ye !  [Jumps, 

Mir,  Oh,  never  excuse  it;  why  I  like  you 
the  belter  for  being  old— but  I  shall  suspect 
you  don't  love  me  if  you  refuse  me  this  for- 
mality. 

Sir  F,  Not  lore  thee,  Chargy!  Adad,  I  do 
love  thee  better  than,  than,  tnan,  better  than 
— what  shall  I  say?  *cgad,  better  than  money; 
i'failh  I  do— 

Mir.  That^s  false,  ['m  sure,  [jiside^  To  prove 
it  do  this  then. 

Sir  F.  Well,  I  will  do  it^  Chargy,  provided 
I  bring  a  licence  at  the  same  time. 

u«cc1  of  late  In  London,  that  it  i«  \erj  difTicnU  to  tin- 
rtcrttand  the  cunvenntien  of  gentlrmVn  wUliont  come 
kaowicdge  of  it;  and  thu>  tli«  conntrj  gi-ntlcman  is 
uriun  at  a  loit  in  London.  Mixed  with  a  number  of 
(xprctsiont  the  mo*^  rtlo  and  abominable  that  ever  coiild 
be  used,  there  are  aome  highly  poetical  onea.  The  Inn^ 
gaage  itaelf  ii  famout  fur  Ooonntopoeia,  auch  aa,  fiimny 
for  a  bank-note}  and  it  ia  derived  from  ail  the  know 'n 
Ungnagea  in  the  worldt  enriched  wilh  iea-lerms,  and 
rxprcMiona  from  liolanj-baj,  etc.  7*v  pop  a  nham, 
rar.ns,  to  dccriTe  bv  false  pretrncea 


Mir,  Ay,  and  a  parson  too,  if  you  please. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  canH  iielp  laughing  to  think  how 
all  the  young  coxcombs  about  town  wiU  be 
moiHified  when  they  hear  of  our  marriage. 

Sir  F,  So  they  will,  so  they  will!  ha, ha, ha! 

Mir,  Well,  I  fancy  I  shall  be  so  happy  with 
my  Gardy — 

Sir  F,  If  wearinff  pearls  and  jewels,  or  eat- 
ing gold,  as  the  ola  saying  is,  can  make  thee 
hap^y,  thou  shalt  be  so,  my  sweetest,  my  love- 
ly, my  charming,  ray — verily  I  know  not  what 
to  call  thee. 

Mir,  You  must  know,. Gardy,  that  I  am  so 
eager  to  have  this  business  concluded,  that  I  bave 
employed  my  woman's  brother,  who  is  a  lawyer 
in  the  Temple,  to  settle  matters  just  to  your 
liking;  you  are  to  give  your  consent  to  my 
marriage,  which  is  to  yourself  you  know:  but, 
mum,  you  must  take  no  notice  of  that.  So 
then  I  will,  that  is,  with  your  leave,  put  my 
writings  into  his  hands;  then  to-morrow  we 
come  slap  ^)  upon  them  with  a  wedding  that 
nobody  thought  on,  'by  which  you  seise  me 
and  my  estate,  and  I  suppose  make  a  bonfire 
of  your  own  act  and  deed. 

Sir  F,  Nay  but,  Chargy,  if — 

Mir,  Nay,  Gardy,  no  ifs. — Have  I  refusM 
three  northern  lords,  two  British  peers,  and 
half  a  s^ore  knights,  to  have  put  in  your  ifs? 

Sir  F,  So  thou  hast  indeed,  and  I  will  trust 
to  thy  management.    'Od.  I*m  all  of  a  fire. 

Mir,  Tis  a  wonder  the  dry  stubble  does 
not  blaze.  \AsuU, 

Enter  Marplot. 

Sir  F,  How  now,  who  sent  for  you,  sir? 
What  is  the  hundred  pounds  gone  already? 

Mar,  No,  sir ;  1  don't  want  money  now,  Gardy. 

SirF,  No,  that's  a  miracle!  but  there^s-one 
thinff  you  want,  I'm  sure. 

Mar,  Ay,  what's  that? 

Sir  F,  Manners!  W^hat,  had  I  no  servants 
without  ? 

Mar,  None  that  could  do  my  business,  guar^ 
dian,  which  is  at  present  with  this  lady. 

Mir,  With  me,  Mr.  Marplot?  what  is  it,  I 
beseech  you? 

Sir  F,  Ay,  sir,  what  is  it  ?  any  thing  that 
relates  to  her,  may  be  delivered  to  rae. 

#  Mar,  1  deny  that 

Mir.  That's  more  than  I  do,  sir. 

Mar,  Indeed,  madam!  Why  then  to  pro- 
ceed:^ Fame  says,  you  know  best  whether  she 
tells  truth  pr  not,  that  you  ^nd  my  most  con- 
scionable  guardian  here  design'd,  contrivM, 
plotted,  and  agreed  to  chouse  a  very  civil, 
fionest,  honourable  gentlemaik  out  of  a  hundnui 
pounds:  guilty  or  not? 

Mir.  Thatl  contriVd  it! 
.  Mar,   Ay,    you — you  said'  never    a   word 
against  it;  so  iar  you  are  guilty. 

•  Sir  F,  Pray  tell  that  civil,  honest,  honour- 
able gentleman,  that  if  he  has  any  more  such 
sums  to  fool  away,  they  shall  be  received  like 
the  last;  ha,  ha,  ha!  Chous'd,  quotha!  But, 
harkye,  let  him  know  at  the  sane  time,  tbat 
if  he  dare  to  report  I  trick'd  him  of  it,  i  shall 
recommend  a  lawyer  to  him,  who  shall  show 
him  a  trick  for  twice  as  much  ').  D'ye  hear  ? 
tell  him  that. 

i)  Slang;  lo  cume  9lap  upon  ■  person,  meana  sndHcnlr. 
:>  8<ang;    to  ahow  a  trick  Ut  ttrice  as  nnob»    or  •  trici 

vrurih  ttvo,  which  it  the  aK>*l  general  expreaaion,  mrai. 

lo  br  an  uAer-mati'h  fnr  a  priaon. 
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Mar,  So,  and  tbU  is  the  way  you  use  a 
genlleinan,  aod  my  friend! 

Mir,  Is  the  wretch  thy  friend  P 

Mar,  The  wretch!  lookye,  madam,  don*t 
calt  names ;  *egad,  I  wonH  take  it. 

Mir.  Whyi  you  wonH  heat  me,  will  you? 
Ha,  ha ! 

Miir,  I  doD*t  know  whether  I  will  or  no. 

Sir  F,  Sir,  I  shall  make  a  serrant  show  you 
ODt  at  the  window  if  you  are  saucy. 

Mitr,  I  am  your  most  humhle  servant,  guar- 
dian ;  I  design  to  go  out  the  same  way  I  caipe 
io.  I  would  only  ask  this  lady  one  question. 
Don*t  Tou  think  he*s  a  fine  gentleman? 

Sir  h\  VVho*s  a  fine  gentleman  ? 

Mar,  Not  you,  Gardy,  not  you !  Don^t  you 
think,  in  your  soul,  that  sir  George  Airy  is  a 
rery  fine  gentleman?  ' 

Jnir.  He  dresses  well. 

Sir  F,  Which  is  chiefly  owing  to  his  tailor 
and  Talet  de  chambrc. 

Mar.  Well!  and  who  is  your  dress  owing 
to,  ha?  There*s  a  beau,  maam-^obut  look 
at  hitn! 

Sir  F.  Sirrah ! 

Mir,  And  if  being  a  beau  be  a  proof  of  his 
being  a  fine  gentleman,  he  may  be  so. 

Mar.  He  may  be  so !  Why,  ma*am,  the  ju- 
dicious part  of  the  world  allow  hinKwit,  coi|- 
rage,  gallantry,  aVf  and  economy  too,  though 
i  think  he  forfeited  that  character  when  he 
flung  away  a  hundred  pounds  upoa  your 
dumb  ladyship. 

SirF,  Does. that  gall  him?  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mir.  So,  sir  George,  remaining  in  deep  dis- 
cooteot,  has  sent  you,  his  trusty  squire,  to  ut- 
ter hia  complaint.     Ha,  ha,  ha.' 

MiMT.  Yes,  madam  t  and  you,  like  a  cruel 
hsrd-iiearted  Jew,  \alue  it  no  more  —  than  I 
would  your  ladyship,  were  I  sir  George;  you 
TOU,  you — 

Mir»  Oh,  don*t  call  names:  I  know  you  love 
to  be  employed,  and  Til  oblige  you,  and  you 
i£a}l  carry  ^im  a  message  from  me. 

Maw,   According  as  1  like  it.     What  is  it? 

Mir*.  Nay,  a  kind  one,  you  may  be  sure- 
First,  tell  him  1  have  chose  this  gentleman, 
to  have  and  to  hold  >)  and  so  forth. 

{Taking  the  Hand  of  Sir  F 

Mar.  Much  good -may  he  do  you! 

SirF.  Oh,  the  des^r  rogue!  how  I  dote  on 
ker!  [Aside. 

Mir.  And  advise  his  impertinence  to  trouble 
me  no  mope,  for  I  prefer  sir  Francis  for  a 
husband  before  all  the  fops  in  the  universe. 

Mar.  Oh  Lord,  oh  Lord!  she's  bewitched, 
tLat*s  certain.  Here*s  a  husband  for  eighteen 
—here's  a  tit-bit  for  a  young  lady — here^s  a 
shape,  an  air,  and  a  grace — here's  bones  ratt- 
liog  in  a  leathern  bag — [Turning  Sir  Fran- 
cis abouf\  here's  buckram  and  canvass  to 
scrub  you  to  repentance. 

Sir  F.  Sirrah,  my  cane  shall  teach  you  re** 
pentanqe  presently. 

Mar.  i^o,  faith,  I  have  felt  its  twin  brother 
from  )ust  sucb  a  withered  hand*  too  lately. 

Mir.  One  thing  more;  advise  him  to  keep 
from  the  garden-gate  on. the  leA  hand,  for  if 
he  dare   to  saunter  there,    about  the  hour  of 

i}  {Theae  w«>rda  are  employed  in  the  marriagc-contraeU 
and  U«r*ierm«»  like  other  heterogrnea*  make  aa  odd 
•f  prarcncc  ia  friendly  coarersalioa. 


ei^ht,    as  he   us'd   to  do,    be  shall  be  saluted 
with  a  pistol  or  a  blunderbuss. 

SirF.  Oh,  m<0istrous!  Why,  Chargy,  did 
he  use  to  come  to  the  garden-gate? 

Mir.  The  gardener  describ'd  just  such  an- 
other man  that  always  watch VI  his  coming  out, 
and  fain  would  have  brib'd  him  for  his  en- 
trance— Tell  him  be  shall  find  a  warm  reception 
if  he  comes  this  night. 

Mar.  Pistols  and  blunderbusses !  ^£gad,  a 
warm  reception  indeed!  I  shall  take  care  to 
inform  him  of  your  kindness,  and  advise  him 
to  keep  further  off. 

Mir.  I  hope  he  will,  understand  my  meaning 
better  than  to  follow  your  advice.         [Aside. 

SirF.  Thou  hast  sign'd,  sealM  and  taxin  pos- 
session of  my  heart  for  ever,  Chargy,  ha,  ha, 
ha!  and  for  you,  Mr.  Saucebox,  let  me  have 
no  moTt  of  your  messages,  if  ever  you  design 
to  inherit  your  estate,  gentleman. 

Mar.  ^Vhy,  there  'tis  now.  Sure  I  shall 
be  out  of  your  clutches  one  day — Well,  guar- 
dian, I  say  no  more :  but  if  you  be  not  as  ar- 
rant a  cuckold  as  e'er  drove  bargain  upon  the 
Exchange,  or  paid  attendance  to  a  court,  [  am 
the  son  of  a  whetstone;  and  so  your  humble 
servant' 

Mir.  Mr.  Marplot,  don^t  forget  the  message : 
ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mar.  Nang,  nang,  nang!  [E.viL 

SirF.  I  am  so  provok'd — 'lis  well  he's  gone. 

Mir.  Oh,  mind  him  not,  Gardy,  but  let's 
sign  articles,  and  tben^ 

Sir  F.  And  then — Adad,  I  believe  I  am  me- 
tamorphos'd,  my  pulse  beats  high,  and  my  blood 
boils,  inethinks —     [Kissing  and  hugging  her. 

Mir.  Oh,  fie,  Gardy!  be  not  so  violent:  con- 
sider the  market  lasts  all  the  year. — V\^ell,  I'll 
in,  and  see  if  the  lawyer  be  come:  youll  follow. 

[Exit 

Sir  F.  Ay,  to  the  world's  end.  my  dear! 
W^ell,  Frank,  thou  art  a  lucky  fellow  in  thy 
old  age  to  have  such  a  delicate  morsel,  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  inr  love  with  thee.  I 
shall  be  the  envy  of  bachelors,  the  glory  of 
married  men,  and  the  wonder  of  the  town. 
Some  guardians  would  be  glad  to  compound 
for  part  of  the  estate  at  dispatching  an  heiress, 
but  I  engross  the  whole.  O !  mihi  praeteritos 
referet  si  Jupiter  annos.  [Exit, 

Scene  VL — A  Tavern. 

Sir  George  Airy  and  Charles  discovered, 
i^ith  yVine,  Pens^  Ink,  and  Paper  on 
the  Table,    Whisper  waiting. 

Sir  G.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  don't  be  grave,  Charles: 
xhisfortunes  will  happen.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  'tis 
some  comfort  to  have  a  companion  in  our  suf- 
ferings. 

'  Charles.  I  am  only  apprehensive  for  isa» 
binda;  her  father's  humour  is  implacable;  and 
how  far  his  jealousy  may  transport  him  to 
her  undoing,  shocks  my  soul  to  think. 

Sir  G.  But  'since  you  escap'd  undiscover'd 
by  him,  his  rage  will  quickly  lash  into  a  calni| 
never  fear  it. 

Charles.  But  who  knows  what  that  unlucky 
dog.  Marplot,  told  him;  nor  can  I  imagine 
what  brought  him  thither:  that  fellow  is  erer 
doing  mischief;  and  yet,  to  give  him  his  due, 
he  never  designs  it.  This  is  some  blundering 
adventure  wherein   he   thought  to    show   his 
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friendship,  as  he  calls  it!  a  curse  on  him! 

Sir  G,  Then  you  must  forgive  him.  What 
said  he? 

Charles,  Said!  nay,  I  had  more  mind  to 
cut  his  throat,  than  to  hear  his  excuses. 

Sir  G.  W^here  is  he  ? 

JVhis,  Sir,  I  saw  him  go  into  sir  Francis 
Gripe's,  just  now. 

LharUs,  Oh !  then  he*s  upon  your  business, 
sir  George:  a  thousand  to  one  but  he  makes 
some  mistake  there  too. 

Sir  G,  Impossible^  without  he  hufls  the  la- 
dy, and  makes  loye  to  sir  Francis. 

Enter  brawer^ 

Draw^  Mr.  Marplot  is  below,  gentlemen, 
and  desires  to  know  if  he  raiay  hate  leate  to 
w^ait  upon  ye. 

Charles*  How  civil  the  rogue  is  when  be 
has  done  a  fault! 

Sir  G,  Ho!  desire  him  to  wals  Up.  \Exit 
Draofer']  Pr*ythee.  Charles,  throw  otflhis  cha- 
grin, and  be  good  company. 

Charles*  Nay,  bang  him,  Vm  not  angry  with 
bim. 

Enitr  Marplot. 
Do  but  mark  bis  sheepish  look,  sir  George. 

Mar*  Dear  Charles !  don*t  overwhelm  a  man 
already  under  insupportable  affliction.  Pm  sure 
I  always  intend  to  serve  my  friends;  but  if 
my  malicious  stars  deny  the  happiness,  is  the 
fault  mine? 

Sir  G,  Never  mind  bim,  Mr.  Marplot;  he's 
eat  Up  with  spleen.  But  tell  me  what  says 
Miranda? 

Mar.  Says ! — nay,  we  are^all  undone  there  too. 

Charles.  I  told  you  so;  nothing  prospers 
that  he  undertakes. 

Mar.  Why,  can  I  help  ber  having' chose 
your  father  for  bettfcr  for  worse? 

Charles.  So ;  there's  another  of  fortune's 
strol^es.  I  suppose  I  shall  be  edged  out  of 
my  estate  with  twins  every  year,  let  who  will 
get  'em. 

SirG*  What!  is  the  woman  really  possess'd? 

Mar.  Yes,  with  the  spirit  of  contradiction: 
she  railed  at  you  most  prodigiously.' 

SirG,  That's  no  ill  sign. 

Mar.  You'd  say  it  was  no  good  sign  if  ypu 
knew  all.  • 

Sir  G.  Why,  pr'ythee? 

Mar.  Hark'e,  sir  George,  let  me  warn  you ; 
pursue  your  old  haunt  no  more;  it  may  be 
dangerous.  [Charles  sits  dont^n  to  write. 

SirG.  My  old  haunt!  what  do  you  mean? 

Mar.  Why,  in  short  then, .  since  you  will 
have  it,  Miranda  vows  if  you  dare  approach 
the  garden-gate  at  eight  o'clock,  as  you  us'd, 
you  shall  meet  with  a  warm  reception. 

SirG,  A  warm  reception! 

Mar,  Ay,  a  very  warm  reception — you  shall 
be  saluted  with  a  blunderbuss,  sir.  These  were 
her  ytry  words :  nay,  she  bid  me  tell  you  so  too. 

Sir  G,  Ha !  the  garden-gate  at  eight,  as  1 
us'd  to  do!  There  must  be  meaning  in  this. 
Is  there  such  a  gate,  Charles? 

Mat.'ls  Ihere  sudi  a  gate,  Charles? 

Charles,  Yes,  yes,  it  opens  into  the  Park: 
I  suppose  her  ladyship  has  made  miiny  a 
scamper  through  it. 

Sir  G.  It  must  be  an  assignation  then.  Ha ! 
my  heart  springs  for  joy;  "lis    a  propitious 


omen.   My  dear  Marplot!  let  me  embrace  tbee ; 
thou  art  my  friend,  my  better  angel. 

Mew,  VVhat  do  you  me^n,  sir  George? 

Sir  &.  No  matter  what  I  mean.  Here,  take 
a  bumper  to  the  garden-gate,you  dear  rogue,  you ! 

Mar,  You  have  reason  to  be  transported, 
sir  George;  I  have  sav'd  your  life. 

Sir  G.  My  life!  thou  hast  sav'd  my  soul, 
man.  Charles,,  if  thou  dost  not  pledge  this 
health,  may'st  ,thou  never  taste  the  )oys  of  love. 

Charles.  Whisper,  be  sure  you  take  care 
bow  you  deliver  this.  [Gives  him  a  Letter\ 
Bring  me  the  answer  to  my  lodgings. 

Frhis.  I  warrant  you,  sir. 

Mar,  W^hither  does  that  letter  ffo?  Now 
dare  I  not  ask  for  my  blood  —  That  fellow 
knows  more  secrets  than  I  do. — Aside,  Fol- 
loiving  fVhisper  as  he  is  going] — W^bisper! 
Whisper! 

fVhis.  Sir. 

Mar.  Whisper,  here's  half  a  crown  for  you. 

fVhis.  Thank  ye,  sir. 

Mar.  Now  where  is  that  letter  going? 

fVhis,  Into  my  pocket,  sir.  *  \Kxit, 

Charles.  Nbw  I'm  for  you. 

Sir  G,  To  the  garden-gate  dt  the  hour  of 
eight,  Charles :  allons ;  huxza !  • 

Charles,  I  begin  to  conceive  you. 

Mar.  That's  more  than  1  do,  egad — To  the 
ffarden-gate,  busta!  [Drinks']  But  I  hope  you 
design  to  keep  far  enoueh  oiTon't,  sirUeorge. 

Str  G.  Ky^  ay,  never  fear  that;  she  shall  see 
I  despise  her  frowns ;  let  her  u Se  the  blunder- 
buss against  the  next  fool;  she  shan't  reack 
me  with  the  smoke,  I  warrant  her;  ba,ha,ba! 

Mar.  Ah,  Charles !  if  you  could  receive  a 
disappointment  thus  en  cavalier,  one  ^ould 
have  some  comfort  in  being  beat  for  you. 

Charles,  The  fool  comprehends  nothing. 

Sir  G.  Nor  would  I  have  him.  Pr'y&ec, 
take  bim  along  with  thee. 

Charles,  Enough. 

Sir  G,  I  kiss  both  your  bands — And  now 
for  the  garden-gate. 

It's  beauty  gives  the  assignation  there. 
And  love  too  povrerful  grows  t'admil  of 
fear.  l^Ejcit* 

Charles,  Come,  you  shall  go  home  with  me. 

Mar,  Shall  I !  and  are  -we  friends,  Charles  ? 
— I  am  glad  of  it. 

Charles.  Come  along.  [JElr//. 

Mar.  'Egad,  Charles's  asking  me  to  go  borne 
with  him  gives  me  a  shrewd  sfispicion  there's 
more  in  the  garden-sate  than  f  comprehend. 
Faith,  ril  give  him  tne  drop  i),  and  away  to 
Gardy's  and  find  it  ouL  [£ariV. 

ACT.  IV. 

ScEHK  L — The  outside  of  Sir  JEALors  Traf- 
Tiz^^ House;  Patch  peeping  out  of  the 
Door, 

Enter  Whisper. 

fVhis,  Ha!  Mrs.  Patch,  this  is  a  lucky  mi- 
nute, to  find  you  so  readily;  my  master  dies 
with  impatience. 

Putcli.  My  lady  imagin'd  so,  and  by  her 
orders  I  have  been  scouting  this  hour  in  search 
of  you,  to  inform  you  that  sir  Jealous  has  in- 
vited some  friends  to  supper  with  bim  to-nigfat, 

i)  ril  gir*  him  di«  drop;  I'll  gir«  him  the  slip,  it  •laoy 
f<>r,  I'll  K«t  atray  from  bim. 
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wbicli  Kives  an  oppoiitmitr  to  your  master  to 
make  use  of  Us  ladder  of  ropes.  The  closet 
window  shall  be  open,  and  Isahinda  ready  to 
receive  him.    Bid  bim  come  immediately. 

PfluM.  Ezcelient!  he*ll  not  di^appointi  I  war- 
rant him.— But  hold,  I  have  a  letter  here  which 
Vm  to  carry  an  answer  to.  I  qannot  think 
what  language  the  direction  is. 

Patch,  Pho!  *tts  no  language,  hut  a  cha- 
racter which  the  lorers  invented  to  avert  dis- 
covery— Ha!  I  hear  my. old  master  coming 
down  stain;  it  is  impossible  you  ^should  have 
an  answer:  away,  and  bid  him  come  himself 
for  that  Be  ffone,  weVe  ruinM  if  you're  seen, 
for  he  has  douDied  bis  care  since  the  last  accident. 

f^%u.  I  go,  I  go.  [Exit 

Paicfu  There,  ffo\hon  into  my  pocket  \PiUs 
it  asidw,  and  it  falls  doami}  Now  V\l  up  the 
hack  stairs  lest  f  meet  him — Well,  a  dextrous 
chambermaid  is  the  ladies*  best  utensil,   I  say. 

IjExit 

Snier  Sir  Jealous  Tiumcx,  with  a  Letter 

in  hU  Hand* 

Sir  J.  So^  this  is  some  comfort;  this  tells 
me  that  signior  don  Diego  Babinetio  is  safely 
arrivVL  He  shall  marry  my  daughter  the  mi- 
nute he  comes-— Ha,  hai  what's  here?  [Takes 
up  Hu  Letter  Patch  dropped'X  A  letter!  I 
donH  know  what  to  make  of  the  superscript 
tioB.  ni  see  what's  withiaside.  [Opens  i/l — 
Humph—his  Hebrew,  I  think.  What  can  this 
mean  ?<— Tfaef«  must  be  some  Inck  ^in  it.  This 
was  certainly  designed  for  my  daughter;  but 
I  don^  know  Ihat  she  can  speak  apy  language 
but  her  mother  tongue.  —  No  matter  for  that; 
this  may  be  one  of  love's  hieroglyphics;  and 
I  fan^y  I  saw  Patch's  tail  sweep  by:  that 
wench  may  be  a  slut,  and  instead  of  guarding 
my  honour  betray  it  Til  find  it  out,  I'm  re- 
lolv'a^VVho'b  there  ? 

Enter  Servant 

What  answer  did  you  bring  irom  ihe  gentle- 
mem  I  sent  you  to  invite? 

Ser9»  That  they'd  all  wait  on  yon,  sir,  as  I 
told  you  before;  but  I  suppose  you  iop* 
got,  sir. 

Sir  J*  Did  I  so,  sir?  but  I  shan't  forget  to 
break  your  bead  if  any  of  them  come,  sir. 

Ser9*  Come,  sir!  why,  did  not  you  send  me 
to  desire  their  company,  sir? 

Sir  y.  But  I  send  you  now  to  desire  their 
absence.  Say  I  have  something  extraordinary 
&Ocii  out,  which  calls  me  abroad  contrary  to 
eipectation,  a6d  ask  their  pardon;  and,  d*ye 
bear,  send  the  butler  to  me. 

Sertr»  Tea,  sir.  [Exit 

Enter  BuUen 

Sir  J,  If  this  pa^  has  a  meaning  FlI  find 
it — Vaj  the  dotn  m  my  daughter's  chamber, 
and  bid  the  cook  send  supper  thither  pre- 
sently. 

But  Tes,  air.— Hey-day!  what^s  the  matter 
now?  [Exit 

Sir  X  He  wants  the  eyes  of  Argus  that  has 
a  young  handsome  daughter  in  this  town ;  but 
my  eomfort  is  I  shall  not  be  troubled  long 
with  her.  He  that  pretends  to  rule  a  girl  once 
in  her  teens  had  better  be  at  sea  in  a  storm, 
and  would  be  in  it99  danger.  [Exit 


ScBNB  IL^^Isabinoa's  Chamber, 
ISABiMDA  and   Patch    discotfered, 

Isa.   Are  you  sure  nobody  saw  you  speak 

to  Whisper  i^  . 

^  Patch.  Yes,  very  sure,  madam ;  but  I  heard 

sir  Jealous  coming  down  stairs,    so  clapped 

his  letter  into  my  pocket  [Feels/or  the  Letter, 

Isa,  A  letter!  give  it  me  auickly. 

Patch*  Bless  me!  what's  become  on't— Fm 
sure  I  put  it—  [Searching^  still. 

Isa.  Is  it  possible  thou  couldst  be  so  care-  ' 
less?— Oh,  I'm  undone  for  ever  if  it  be  lost 

Patch,  I  must  have  dropp'd  it  upon  the  stairs. 
But  why  are  you  so  much  alarmM  ?  if  the 
worst  happens  nobody  can  read  it,  madam> 
nor  find  out  whom  it  was  design'd  for. 

Isa,  If  it  falls  into  my  father's  hands  the 
very  figure  of  a  letter  will  produce  ill  conse- 

Siiences.    Run  and  look  for  it  upon  the  stairs 
lis  moment. 

Patch,  Nay,  I'm  sure  it  can  be  no  where 
else—  [Going. 

Enter  Butler* 
How  now,  what  do  you  want?. 

Bat.  My  master  oidered  me  to  lay  the  doth 
here  for  supper.' 

Isa.  Ruin'd  past  redemption —  [Aside. 

Patch.  You  mistake,  sure.  What  shall  we  do  ? 

•  Isa,  I  thought  he  expected  company  to-night 
Oh,  poor  Charles!  oh,  unlbrtunate  tsabinda! 

Bat  I  thought  so  too,  madam;  but  I  sup- 
pose he  has  altered  bis  mind. 

[Lars  the  Clo^,  and  exit 

Isa.  The  letter  is  the  cause.  I'his  heedless 
action  has  undone  rae.  Fly  and  fasten  the 
closet  window,  which  will  give  Charles  notice 
to  retire.    Ha!  my  father!  oh«  confusion! 

Enter  Sir  Jealova  Taafficx. 
Sir  J.  Hold,  hold,  Patch;    whither  are  you 
^ing?   rJi  have  nobody  stur  out  of  the  n>om 
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I  don't  want  my  easy  cnair. 

Isa.  What  will  be  the  event  of  this?  [Aside. 

Sir  J,  Harkye,  daughter,  do  you  know  this 
hand  ? 

Isa.  As  I  suspected  [^^ iV^eJ—Hand,  do  you 
call  it,  sir?  'tis  some  schoolboy's  scrawl. 

Patch.  Ob,  inveptton!  thou  chambermaid's 
best  friend,  assist  me!  [Aside* 

Sir  J*  Are  you  sure  you  don't  understand  it? 
[Patch  feels  in  her  Basom,  and 
shakes  her  Coats, 

Isa.  Do  you  understand  it,  sir? 

Sir  J.  I  wish  I  did. 

Isa*  Thank  heav'n  you  do  not  [Aside"}  Then 
I  know  no  more  of  it  than  you  do.  indeed,  sir! 

Patch.  O  Lord,  O  Lord!  what  have  you 
done,  sir?  why,  the  paper  is  mine;  I  dropped 
it  out  of  my  bosom.  [Snatching  it  fromhwt* 

Sir  J.  Ha!  yours^  nustress? 

Patch,  Yes,  sir,  it  is. 

StrJ.  What  is  it?  speak. 

Patch*  Tes,  sir,  it  is  a  charm  for  the  tooth- 
ache— I  have  worn  it  these  seven  years ;  'twas 
f'ven  me  by  an  angel  for  aught  I  know,  when 
was  raving  with  the  pain,  for  nobody  knew 
from  whence  he   came  nor  whiiher  he  went. 
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He  charged  me  nerer  to  open  it,  lest  some 
dire  vengeance  befall  me,  and  beaven  knows 
what  will  be  tbe  event.  Ob,  cruel  misfortune ! 
tbat  I  should  drop  it  and  you  should  open  it 
— If  you  had  not  opened  it — 

Sir  J.  Pox  of  your  charms  and  whims  for 
me!  if  that  be  all  *tis  well  enough:  there, 
there,  burn  it,  and  I  warrant  you  no  vengeance 
will  follow. 

Patch.  So  alPs. right  a'gain  thus  far.  [^Aside, 

Isa,  I  would  not  lose  Patch  for  the  world 
— ^1^11  take  courage  a  little.  \Aside']  Is  this 
usage  for  your  daughter,  sir?  must  my  virtue 
and  conduct  be  suspected  for  every  trifle? 
You  irfkmure  me  like  some  dire  ofifendei'  here, 
and  deny  me  all  the  recreations  which  my 
sel  enjoy,  and  tbe  custom  of  the  country  and 
modesty  allow ;  yet  not  content  with  that,  you 
make  my  confinement  more  intolerable  by  your 
mistrusts  and  jealousies.  Would  I  were  dead, 
•o  I  were  free  from  this. 

Sir  J.  To-morrow  rids  you  of  this  tiresome 
load:  Don  Diego  Babinetto  will  be  here,  and 
then  my  care  ends  and  his  begins. 

/yo.  Is  he  come  then? — On,  how  shall  I 
avoid  this  bated  marriage!  \Aaide, 

Enter  Servants,  ^ith  Simper. 

Sir  J.  Come,  will  you  sit  down? 

Iga.  I  can*t  eat.  sir. 

Patch,  No,  I  aare  swear  be  has  given  ber 
supper  enough.  I  wish  I  could  get  into  the 
doset.  [Aside. 

Sir  J.  Well,  if  you  can*t  eat,  then  give  me 
a  song,  whilst  i  do. 

Isa,  I  have  such  a  cold  I  can  scarce  speak, 
sir,  much  less  sing.  < — How- shall  I  prevent 
CbarWs  coming  inr  [Asiiie. 

Sir  J,  I  hope  you  have  tbe  use  of  your  fin- 
gers, madam.  Flay  a  tune  upon  your  spinnet 
whilst  your  woman  sings  me  a  song. 

Patch,  Via  as  much  >  out  of  tune  as  my  lady, 
if  b^  knew  all.  (Aside. 

Isa*  I  shall  make  excellent  musia. 

[Sits  dotvn  to  play. 
'  Patch,  HeaUy,  sir,  I  km  sofrightenM  about 
your  opening  this  ebarm  tbat  I  can't  remem-r 
ber  one  songk 

Sir  J.  Pish!  bang  your  charm !  come,  come, 
sing  any  thing. 

Paicru  Yes,  I'm  likely  to  sinff,  truly.  [A- 
side^  Humph,  humph;  bless,  me!  I  can't  raise 
my  voice,  my  heart  pants  so. 

Sir  J.  Why,  what  does  your  heart  pant  so 
that  you  canH  play  neither?  Pray  what  key 
are  you  in,  ha? 

Patch.  Ah,  would  the  key  ^)  was  tum'd  on 
you  once.  [Aside. 

Sir  J.  Why  doni  you  sing,  I  say  ? 

Patch.  When  madam  has  pUt  ber  spinnet 
in  tune,  sir:  hun^ph,  humph — 

Isa.   I  cannot  play,   sir,   whatever  ails  me. 

[Rising, 

Sir  J,  Zounds!  sit  down  and  play  me  a  tunc, 
or  I'll  break  the  spinnet  about  your  ears. 

Isli.  >Vhat  will  become  of  me? 

[Sits  down  and  plays. 

Sir.  J.  Come,  mistress.  [To  Patch. 

Patch.  Yes,  sir. 

[Sings,  but  horridly  out  of  tune. 

])   iDic  nuB  eonutts  in    tlie  vrord  Xe/'*   being  rmplojrdl 
in.  mune  m  well  a«  foe  the  duttr.  ) 


Sir  J.  Hey,  bey !  why,  you  are  a- top  of  the 
house,  and  you  are  down  in  the  cellar.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this?  is  it  on  purpose  to 
cross  me,  ha? 

Patch.  Pray,  madam,  lake  it  a  little  lower; 
I  cannot  reach- that  note,  I  fear. 

Isa.  W^ell,  begin — Oh,  Patch,  we  shall  he 
discover'd.  [Aside. 

Patch.  I -sink  with  apprehension^  madam. 
[Asidel-r-Humph,  bumpm 

[Sings.  Charles  opens  the  Closet-  door. 

Charles,  Music  and  singing!  Death!  her 
father  there!  [The  Women  shriek\  -Then  I 
must  fly — 

[Exit  into  the^Closet.  Sir  Jealous  ris- 
es  up  hastily,  seeing  Charles  slip 
back  into  the  Closet. 

Sir  J.  Hell  and  furies !  a  man  in  tbe  closet! — 

Patch.  Ah!  a  ghosU  a  ghost! — He  must  not 
enter  the  closet 

[Isabinda  throtQS  herself  down  before 
the  Closet  door  as  in  a  swoon. 

Sir  J.  The  devil!  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him, 
I  warrant  you.  [Strives  to  gtft  by. 

Patch.  Ob,  bold,  sir,  have  a  care;  you^lI 
tread'  upon  my  lady — W^ho  waits  there?  bring 
some  water.  Ob,  this  comes  of  your  opening 
tbe  charm.  Oh, oh, oh, oh!  [Weeps  aloud. 

Sir  J.  I'll  charm  you,  housewife.  Here  lies 
the  charm  tbat  conjur'd  this  fellow  in,  I'm  sure 
on't.  Come  out,  you  rascal,  do  so*  Zounds! 
take  ber  from  the  door  or  I'll  spurn  ber  from 
it,  and  break  your  neck  down  stairs*  Where 
are  you,  sirrah?  Villain!  robber  of  my  bo« 
nour !  I'll  pull  you  out  of  your  nesL 

[Goes  into  the  Closet. 

Patch.  You'll  be  mistaken,  old  gentleman; 
tbe  bird  is  flown. 

Isa.  I'm  glad  I  have  *scap'd  so  well;  I  •was 
almost  dead  in  earnest  with. the  fright. 
Re-enter  Sir  Je^lovs   out  of  the  Closet. 

Sir  J.  Whoever  the  doff  were  be  ba5  es- 
cap'd  out  of  the  window,  for  the  sash  is  up : 
but  though  be  is  got  out  of  my  reach,  you  are 
not  And  first,  Mrs.  Pander,  with  your  charms 
for  tbe  tootk-ache,  get  out  of  my  bouse,  go, 
troop  (  yet  bold,  stay,  I'll  see  you  out  of  doors 
myself;   but  I'll  secure  your  charge  ere  I  go. 

Isa.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  was  sbe  not 
a  creature  of  your  own  providing  ? 

Sir  J.  She  was  of  the  devil's  providing^  for 
au^t  I  know. 

Patch.  What  have  I  done,  sir,  to  merit  your 
displeasure  ? 

«>i>  «/.  I  don't  know  which  of  you  have  done 
it,  but  you  shall  both  suffer  for  it,  -till  I  can 
discover  whose  guilt  it  is.  Go,  cet  in  tbere ; 
I'll  move  you  from  this  side  of  tbe  bousr. 
[Pushes  isabinda  in  at  the  Door  and  locks 
it,  puts  tlie  Key  in  his  Pocket]  111  keep  the 
key  myself;  I'll  try  what  ghost  will  get  into 
tbat  roomt  and  now  forsooth  I'll  wait  on  you 
down  stairs. 


Patch. 'Ah,  my  poor  lady! — Down  stairs, 
sir!  but  I  won't  go  out,  sir,  till  I  have  lock'd 
Up  my  clothes,  and  that's  flat. 

Sir  J.  If  thou  wert  as  naked  as  thou  ^rert 
born,  thou  shouldst  not  stay  to  put  on  a 
smock,  and  that's  flat  [Excuni. 

Scene  IU.— 7%«  Street. 
Sir  J.    [Putting  Patch  out  at  the  I>aor\ 
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'i'faere,  ^o  and  come  no  mors  witbin  sight  o^ 
mj  habitation  these  three  days,  I  charge  jou. 

[Skips  the  Jjfhor  after  her, 
PaicK  Did  eYcr  any  body  see  such  an  old 
monster! 

Enter  Charlbs* 

Oh,  Mr.  Charles!  your  alTairs  and  mine  are 
in  an  Ul  posture. 

Charles,  I  am  inur*d  to  the  frowns  of  for- 
tune ;  but  what  has  befalPn  thee  ? 

Patch-  Sir  Jealous,  whose  suspicious  nature 
is  always  on  the  watch,  nay,  eren  while  one 
eye  sleeps  the  other  keeps  sentinel,  upon  sicht 
of  you  uew  into  such  a  Tiolent  passion,  tnat 
I  could  find  no  stratagem  to  appease  him,  but 
in  spite  of  all  arguments  he  IockM  his  daughter 
into  his  own  apartment,  and  tum*d  me  out 
of  doors. 

Charles*  Ha!  oh,  Isabinda! 

Patch,  And  swears  she  shall  see  neither  sun 
nor  moon  till  she  is  don  Diego  3abinetto*s 
wife,  who  arrived  last  night,  and  is  expected 
with  impatience. 

Charles*  He  dies ;  yes.  by  all  the  wrongs 
of  love  he  shall :  here  will  I  plant  myself,  and 
through  my  breast  he  shall  make  his  passage, 
if  he  enters. 

Patch,  A  roost  heroic  re^olutiop-!  there  might 
be  ways  found   out  more  to  your  advanlage: 
poHcy  IS  often  preferr*d  to  open  force. 
Qiarles,  I  apprehend  you  not. 

Patch,  What  think  you  of  personating  this 
Spaniard,  imposing  upon  the  father,  and  mar- 
rying your  mistress  by  his  own  consent? 

Charles,  Say*st  thou  40,  my  angel!  Oh, 
could  that  be  done,  my  life  to  come  would 
be  too  short  to  recompense  thee :  but  how  c^n 
I  do  that  when  1  neitlier  know  what  ship  he 
came  in,  nor  from  what  part  of  Spain ;  who 
recommends  him,  or  how  attendedC 

l^itch.  I  can  solve  all  this,  He  is  from  Ma- 
drid, his  father^s  name  don  Pedro  Questo  Por- 
trnto  Babinetto.  Here*s  a  letter  01  his  to  sir 
Jealous,  which  he  dropp*d  one  day.  You  un- 
derstand Spanish,  and  the  hand  may  he  coun- 
terfeited,    lou  cronceive  me,  sir? 

Charles.  My  better  genius!  thop  hast  re- 
viv  d  ray  droopin^^  soul.  1*11  about  iUnslantly. 
Come  to  ray  lodgings,  and  weUl  concert  mat- 
ters. [ExeunL 

ScetibIV.— ^  Qarden^gate  open;   Scbnt- 
WSLL  waiting  within, 

Enter  Sir  Gbo&gb  Airt. 

Sir  G,  So,  this  is  the  gate,  and  most  invit- 
ingly open.  If  there  should  be  a  blunderbuss, 
bere  now,  what  a  dreadful  ditty  would  my  fall 
nake  for  fools,  and  what  a  jest  for  the  wits; 
bow  my  name  would  be  roarM  about  the 
streeu!  Well,  TU  venture  all. 

ScenL  Hist,  hist!  sir  George  Airy — 


\  Comes  forward, 
rice!  tEiu 


SirG,  A  female  voice!  thus  far  Fm  safe— 
My  dear. 

ScenL  No,  Pm  not  your  dear,  but  1*11  con- 
duct yon  to  her.  Give  me  your  hand;  you 
muit  go  through  many  a  dark  passage  and 
'lirty  step  before  you  arrive — 

SirG,  I  know  I  must  before  I  arrive  at 
i'lrailise;  therefore  be  quick,  my*  charming 
t;ttide. 


Scent,  For  aught  you  know.  Come,  come, 
your  hand,  and  away. 

Sir  G,  Here,  here,  child;  yot)  canH  be  half 
so  swift  as  my  desires.  [£Vcif/il. 

ScBNE  V,— l^e  House,  . 

Enter  Miranda. 
Mir,  Well,  let  me  reason  a  little  with  my 
mad  self.  Now,  don*t  I  transgress  all  rules  to 
venture  upon  a  man  without  uie  advice  of  the 
grave  ana  wise!  But  dien  a  rigid,  knavish 
guardian  who  would  have,  marry*d  me — to 
whom?  even  to  his  nauseous  self,  or  nobody. 
Sir  George  is  what  I  have  try*d  in  conversa- 
tion, inquir*d  into  his  character,  and  aivi  satis- 
fied in  both.  Then  his  love  t  who  would  have 
given  a  hundred  pounds  only  to  have  seen  a 
woman  he  had  not  infinitely  lov*d?  So  I  find 
my  liking  biro  has  fijrnish*d  me  with  argu- 
ments enough  of  his  side :  and  'now  the  only 
doubt  remains  whether  he  will  come  or  no. 

Enter  Scet<twbll  and  Sir  Georgb  Airt. 

Scent.  Tbat*s  resolv*d,  madam,  forhere*s  the 
knjffht.  »  \ExiL 

Sir  G,  And  do  I  once  more  behold  that 
lovely  object  whose  idea  fills  my  mind,  and 
forms  my  pleasing  dreams? 

Mir.  vVnat,  beginning  again  in  heroics? — 
Sir  George,  don*t  you  remember  how  little 
fi*uit  your  last,  prodigal' oration  produc*d?  Not 
one  bare,  single  word  in  answer. 

Sir  G,  Ha  I  the  voice  of  my  incognita !  — 
Why  did  yoii  take  then  thousand  ways  to 
captivate  a  heart  your  eyes  alone  had  van- 
quish*d  ? 

Mir,  No  more  of  .these  flights.  *  Do  you 
think  we  can  agree  on  that  same  terrible  bug- 
bear, matrimony,  without  heartily  repenting  ou 
both  sides? 

SirG.  It  has  been  my  wish  since  first  my 
longing  eyes  beheld  you. 

Mir.  And  your  happy  ears  drank  in  the 
pleasing  news  I  had  thirty  thousand  {>ounds. 

Sir  G.  Unkind !  Did  I  not  offer  you,  in  those 
purchas*d  minutes,  to^'un  the  risk  of  your  for- 
tune, so  you  would  but  secure  that  lovely  per- 
son to  my  arms? 

Mir.  \Vell,  if  you  have  such  love  and  ten- 
dcrncssy  since  our  wooing  has  been  short,  pray 
reserve  it  for  our  future  days,  to  let  the  world 
see  we  are  lovers  after  wedlock;  *twill  be  a 
novelty. 

Sir  G.  Haste  then,  and  let  us  tie  the  knot, 
and  prove  the  envied  pair —  .  - 

Mir.  Hold,  not  %o  fast;  I  have  provided  bet- 
ter than  to  venture  dn  dangerous  experiments 
headlong  —  My  guardian,  trusting  to  my  dis-p 
sembled  love,  has  given  up  my  fortune  to  my 
own  disposal,  but  with  this  proviso,  that  he 
to-morrow  morning  weds  me.  He  .is  now 
gone  to  Doctor's  Commons  for  a  licence. 

SirG,  Ha!  a  licence! 

Mir,  But  \  have  planted  emissaries  diat  in- 
fallibly take  him  down  to  Epsom,  under  a  pre- 
tence that  a  brother  usurer  of  his  is  to  make 
him  his  executor,  the  thiAg-on  earth  he  covets. 

Sir  G,  ^is  his  known  character. 

Mir.  Now  my  instruments  confirm  him  this 
man  is  dying,  and  he  sends  me  word  he  goes 
this  minute.  It  must  be  to-morrow  ere  he  can 
be  undec<'iv*d:  that  time  is  ours. 
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Sir  G,  Let  us  improve  It  IbeD,  and  «eltle 
on  our  coming  years^  endlest  Eappinets. 

Mir.  I  dare  not  stir  till  I  hear  he*s  on  the 
road — then  I  and  my  writings,  the  most  ma- 
terial point,  are  soon  removM. 

Sir  G.  I  have  one  favour  to  ask :  if  it  lies 
in  your  power  you  would  be  a  friend  to  poor 
Charles ;  though  the  son  of  this  tenacious  man, 
he  is  as  free  from. all  his  yices  as  nature  and 
a  good  ^education  can  make  him;  and,  wha| 
now  I  'have  vanity  enoui^h  to  hope  will  in- 
duce you,  he  is  the  man  on  earth  I  love. 

Mir.  I  never  was  his  enemy,  and  only  put 
it  on  as  it  helpM  my  designs  on  his  fadier.  If 
his  uncle's'  estate  ought  to  be  in  his  posses- 
sion, which  I  shrewdly  suspect,  I  may  do  him 
a  singular  piece  of  service. 

Sir  G»  lou  are  all  goodness. 

Enier  Scbntwbll. 

Scent.  Oh,  madam!  my  master  and  Mr. 
Marplot  ^are  just  coming  into  the  house.       • 

Mir,  Undone,  undone!  If  he  finds  you  here 
in  this  crisis,  all  my  plots  are  unravelfd. 

Sir  G.  What  shall  I  do?  GanH  I  get  back 
into  the  garden? 

Scent  Ob  no!  he  comes  un  those  stairs. 

Mir.  Here,  here,  here!  (Jan  you  conde- 
scend to  stand  behind  this  chimney-board,  sir 
George  ? 

Sir  G,  Any  where,  any  where,  dear  ma- 
dam! without  ceremony. 

Scent,  Come,  come,  sir,  lie  close. 

\Thejr  put  him  behind  Ae  Chimnejr-board. 

Enter  Sir  Faatvcis  Gripe  and  Marplot; 
Sir  Francis  peeling  an  Orange. 

Sir  P.  I  could  not  go,  though  *tis  upon  life 
and  death,  withput  takmg  leave  of  dear  Char- 
ffy.  Besides,  this  fellow  buzsM  into  my  ears 
that  thou  might'st  he  so  desperate  as  to  shoot 
that  wild  rake  which  haunts  the  garden-gate, 
and  that  would  bring  us  into  trouble,  dear — 

Mir,  So  Marplot  brought  you  back  then  ? 

Mar»  Yes,  I  brought  him  back. 

Mir.  Vm  obligM  to  hmi  for  that,  Pm  sure. 
[Froi»ning  at  Marplot  aside. 

Mar,  By  her  looks  she  means  shc^s  not 
obligM  to  me.  I  have  done  some  mischief  now, 
but  what  I  can't  imagine,  [Aside. 

Sir  F.  Well,  Chargy,  I  have  had  three 
messengers  to  come  to  Epsom  to  my  neigh- 
bour Squeezum's,  who,  for  all  his  vast  riches, 
is  departing.  [Sighs, 

Mar,  Ay,  see  what  all  yon  usurers  must 
come  to. 

SirF.  Peace,  you  ronng  knave!  Some  forty 
years  hence  I  may  think  on*t  —  But,  Chargy, 
rU  be  with  thee  to-morrow  before  those  pretty 
eyes  are  open ;  I  will,  I  will,  Chargy,  111  rouse 
you,  i^failh — Here,  Mrs.  Scentwell,  liA  up  yoor 
lady's  chimney-board,  that  I  may  throw  my 
peep)  in,  and  not  litter  her  chamber. 

Mir.  Oh,  my  stars !  what  will  become  of  us 
now  ?  [Aside 

Scent,  Oh,  pray,  sir,  give  H  me;  I  love  it 
above  all  things  in  nature,  indeed  I  do. 

Sir  F.  No,  no.  Hussy;  you  have  the  Creen 
pip  already;  Til  have  no  apothecary*s  bifis. 

[Goes  towards  (he  Chimney, 

Mir,  Hold,  bold,  hold,  dear  Gardy!  I   have 

•)  OrM|e  pttl. 


a,  a,  a,  a,  a  monkey  shut  up  there;  and  if 
you  open  it  before  the  man  comes  that  is  to 
tame  it.  His  so  wild  'twill  break  all  my  china 
or  get  away,  and  that  woiild  break  my  heart ; 
for  I'm  fond  on't  to  distraction,  nest  thee,  dear 
Gardy?  [In  a  flattering  Tone. 

Sir  F.  Well,  well,  Chargy,  1  won't  open 
it;  she  shall  have  her  monkey,  poor  rogue! 
Here,  throw  this  peel  out  of  the  w'indow. 

[Exit  Scentfvell, 

Mew.  A  monkey!  Dear  madam,  let  me  see 
it;  I  can  tame  a  monkey  as  welt  as  the  best 
of  diem  all :  Oh,  how  I  lo? e  the  Jiltle  minia- 
tures of  man! 

Mir.  Be  quiet,  mischief!  and  stand  further 
from  the  chimney — You  shall  not  see  my  monkey 
— why  sure —  [Striving  tvith  him. 

Mar,  For  heaven's  sake,  dear  madam!  let 
me  hut  peep,  to  see  if  it  be  as  pretty  as  lady 
Fiddle  faddle's.    Has  it  got  a  chain? 

Mir,  Not  yet,  but  i  design  it  one  shall  last 
its  lifetime.  Nay,  you  shall  not  see  it. — I..ook, 
Gardy,  how  he  teazes  me! 

Sir  F.  [Getting  between  hiin  and  the 
Chimnejr.l  Sirrah,  sirrah,  let  my  Chargy'a 
monkey  alone,  or  bamboo  shall  fly  about  your 
ears.     vVhat,  is  diere  no  dealing  with  you  ? 

Mar,  Puffh,  pox  of  the  monkey!  berets  a 
rout!  I  wisn  he  may  rival  you 

Enter  SeroanL 

SerQ,  Sir,  they  have  put  two  more  horses 
to  the  coach,  as  yon  order'd,  and  'tis  ready 
at  the  door.- 

Sir  F.  Well,  I  am  coinff  to  be  executor; 
better  for  thee,  jewel.  Bye,  Chargy; 


''fyi  ^^^  buss! 
— ^I'm  glad  thou  hast  got  a  monkey  to  divert 
thee  a  little. 

Mir,  Thank'e,  dearGardy !-— Nay,  1*11  see  you 
to  the  coach. 

Sir  F.  That's  kind,  adad. 

Mir.  Come  along,  impertinence.  [ToMaif^loL 

Mar.  [Stepping  back]  'Egad,  1  will  see  the 
monkey  now.  f  Lifts  up  the  Board,  and 
discovers  Sir  George]  O  Lord!  O  Lord! 
Thieves!  thieves!  murder! 

Sir  G.  Damn  ye,  you  unluckr  dog!  tis  I. 
Which  v»ay  shall  I  get  out?  Show  me  in- 
stantly, or  I'll  cut  your  throat 

Mar.  Undone,  undone!  At  that  door  there. 
But  hold,  hold ;  break  that  china,  and  I'll  bring 
you  off*.  [He  runs  off  at  the  Corner^  and 
throws  down  some  China. 

Re-enter  SiR  Francis  Grips,  Miranda,  and 

SCBNTWfiLL. 

Sir  F.  Mercy  on  me!  what's  the  matter? 

Mir,  O,  you  toad !  what  have  you  done  ? 

Mar.  No  great  harm;  I  beg  ot  you  to  for- 
give me.  Longing  to  see  the  monkey,  1  did 
,DUt  just  raise  up  the  board,  and  it  flew  over 
my  shoulders,  srratch'd  all  tfkiy  face,  broke  your 
I  china,  and  whisked  out  of  the  window. 

Sir  F.  Where,  where  is  it,  sirrah? 

Mtw.  There,  there,  sir  Francis,  upon  xour 
neighbour  Parmazan^s  pantiles. 

Sir  F,  Was  ever  such  an  tmlackv  rogue ! 
Sirrah,  I  forbid  yon  my  hoi0e«  Call  the  ser* 
vanU  to  get  the  monkey  again.  Pu^,  pog, 
pug!  I  would  stay  myself  to  look  for  it,  but 
you  know  my  earnest  bitsiness« 

Scent.  Oh,  my  lady  will  be  best  to  lure  it 
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back :  all  iLem  orealurtt  love  my  lady  extremely. 

Mi'r,  Go,  go,  dear  Gardy!  I  bope  I  fhall 
recover  iL 

Sirl*\  B*ye,  bVe,  dearce!  Ah,  mischief !  how 
y6u  look  now!  o^ye,  b\e.  [£xiL 

Mir,  ScenlwelJ,  see  him  in  the  coach,  and 
bring  me  word. 

Sceni.  YeSj  madam.  ^Exii, 

Mir,  'So,  sir,  you  have  done  your  friend  a 
signal  piece  of  service,  I  suppose. 

Mar,  VVhy,  look  you,  madam,  if  I  have 
<3>mmi(lcd  a  fault,  thank  yourself;  no  man  is 
more  serviceable  when  i  am  let  into  a  secret, 
and  none  more  unlucky  at  finding  it  out. 
Wbo  could  divine  your  meaning;  when  yon 
talk*d  of  a  blunderbuss,  who  tnought  of  a 
rendesTous?  and  when  you  talk*d  of  a  monkey, 
wbo  tbc  devil  dreamt  of  sir  George? 

Mir,  A  sign  you  converse  but  little  with 
our  sex,  when  you  can't  reconcile  contradictions. 

Enter  Scent  well. 

Sreni,  HeH^  gone,  madam,  as  fast  as  the 
coach  and  six  can  carry  him** 

Me^nter  Sir  George  AiRt. 

Sir  G,  Then  1  may  appear. 

Mar,  Here's  pug,  ma*am — Dear  sir  George! 
make  my  peace,  on  my  soul  I  never  took  you 
for  a  monkey  before. 

SirG.  I  dare  swear  thou  didst  not  Madam, 
f  hem  yon  to  forgive  him. 

Mtr,  Weil,  sir  George,  if  he  can  be  secret 

Mar,  'Odsheart,  maoam!  Tm  as  secret  as  a 
priest  when  trusted. 

Sir  G,  Why  'tis  with  a  priest  our  business 
is  at  present. 

Scent  Madam,  here's  Mrs.  Isabinda's  wo- 
man  to  w^ait  on  you. 

Mir,  Bring  her  up. 

Enter  Patch* 

How  do  ye,  Mrs,  Patch  ?  What  newt  from 
jour  lady  ? 

Paich*  That's  for  your  private  ear,  madam. 
Sir  George,  there's  a  friend  of  yours  has  an 
Bfgeni  occasion  for  your  assistance. 

Sir  G,  His  name. 

Patch,  Charles. 

Jfor.Ua!  then  there's  something  a-foot  that 
I  know  nothing  of.  [Aside]  I'll  wail  on  you, 
Mr  George. 

Sir  G,  A  third  per^onf  may  not  be  proper, 
perhaps.  As  soon  as  1  have'  dispatched  my 
own  aJTairs  I  am  at  his  service.  I'll  send  my 
servant  to  tell  him  111  wait  on  him  in  half  an 
boor. 

Mir,  How  came  you  employed  in  this  mes* 
«aee,  Mrs.  Patch? 

Patch,  Want  of  business,  madam;  I  am 
discharg'd  by  my  master,  but  hope  to  serve 
ny  lady  still. 

Mir.  How!  discharg'd !  you  must  tell  me 
the  whole  storjr  within.  ' 

Pat^  Wlih  all  my  heart,  madam. 

Mar,  Tell  it  here,  Mrs.  Patch.-'Pish  1  pos ! 
I  wish  I  were  fairly  out  of  the  house.  I  find 
marriage  it  the  end  of  this  secret;  and  now 
r«  h^f  mad  to  know  what  Charles  wants  Jum 
ior.  [Mide, 

Sir  G»  Madam,  i*m  doubly  press'd  by  love 
and  frieadsbip.    This  exigence  admits   of  no 


delay.    Shall  wa  maks  Marplot  of  the  party  ? 

Mir,  If  you'll  run  the  baaard,  sir  George ; 
I  believe  he  means  well. 

Mar,  Nav,  nay,  for  my  part  I  desire  to  be 
let  into  nothing;  I'll  b^  gone,  therefore  pray 
don't  mistrust  me.  [Going, 

Sir  G,  So  now  he  has  a  mind  to  be  gone 
to  Charles:  but  not  knowing  what  a£E»irs  he 
may  have  upon  his  hands  at  present,  Fm  re- 
solv'd  he  shan't  stir.  [Jlside]  No,  Mr.  Marplot, 
you  must  not  leave  us;  we  want  a  third  per- 
son. [Takes  hold  of  him. 

Mar,  I  never  had  more  mind  to  be  gone 
in  my  life. 

Mir,  Come  along  then;  if  we  fail  in  the 
voyage,  thank  yourself  for  taking  this  ill-starr'd 
gentleman  on  board. 

Sir  G,  That  vessel  ne'er  can  unsuccessful 

prove, 
Whose  freight  is  beauty,  and  whose  pilot's 

love. 
[Exeunt  Sir  George  and  Miranda, 
•  Mar,  Tyty  ti,  tyty  ti. 

\Steais  ojf  ihe  other  fVa/. 

He^pter  Sir  George  Airt. 

Sir  G.  Marplot!  Marplot! 
Mar,  [Entering]  Here!  I  was  coming,  sir 
George.  [Exeunt, 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Sir  Franq^  Gripe's 

Mouse, 

Enter  Mirakda,  Patcb,  and  Scektwell. 

Min  Well,  Patch,  I  have  done  a  strange 
bold  thing ;  my  fate  is  determin'd,  and  expec- 
tation is  no  more.  Now  to  avoid  the  imper- 
tinence and  roguery  of  an  old  man,  I  have 
thrown  mysell  into  die .  extravagance  of  ^ 
young  one;  if  he  should  despise,  slight,  or 
use  me  ill,  there's  no  remedy  from  a  husband 
but  tlie  grave,  and  that's  a  terrible  sanctuary 
to  one  of  my  age  and  constitution. 

Pateh,0\  fear  not,  madam;  you'll  find  your 
account  in  sir  George  Airy;  it  is  impossible 
a  man  of  sense  should  use  a  woman  ill,  en- 
dued with  beauty,  wit,  and  fortune,  it  must 
be  the  lady's  fault  if  she  does  not  wear  the 
unfashionable  name  of  wife  easy,  when  no- 
thing but  complaisaince  and  good  humour  is 
requisite  on  eitaer  side  to  maxe  them  happy. 

Mir,  I  long  till  1  am  out  of  this  house,  lest 
any  accident  should  bring  my  guardian  back. 
Scentwell,  put  my  best  jevt^els  into  the  little 
casket,  slip  them  into  thy  pocket,  and  let  us 
march  oft  to  sir  Jealous^s, 

Stent,  It  shall  be  done,  madam.  [Exit. 

Pateh,  Sir  George  wiA  be  impatient,  ma- 
dam. If  their  plot  succeeds^  we  shall  be  well 
reoeiv'd;  jf  not,  he  will  be  able  to  protect  us. 
Besides,  1  long  to  know  how.  my  young  lady 
fares. 

Mir,  Farewell,  old  Mammon,  and  thy  de- 
tested walls ! .  'Twill  be  no  more  sweet  sir 
Francis !  I  shall  be  compell'd  the  odious  task 
of  dissembling  no  longer  to  get  my  own,  and 
coax  him  with  the  wheedling  names  of  my 
precious,  my  dear,  dear  Gardy  1  O  heavens! 

Enter  Sir  Francis  Gripe,  behind f 

Sir  F*,  Ah,  my  sweet  Chargy!  don't  l>r 
frighted:  [She starts]  but  thy  poor  Gardy  hzis 
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[Act  V 


been  abusM|  cheat6<l,  foord,  betrayM;  but  no- 
body knows  by  wbom. 

Mir,  Undone,  past  redemption'!         \^side» 

Sir  F,  VVba  t,  won^  you  speak  to  me,  Cba  rgy  ? 

Mir,  I  am  so  surpnsM  witb  joy  to  see  you, 
I  know  not  wbat  to  say. 

Sir  F,  Poor,  dear  girl!  Bui  do  you  know 
tbat  my  son,  or  some  such  rogue,  to  rob '  or 
murder  me,  or  bolb,  contrivM  this  )oumey? 
for  upon  the  road  I  met  my  neighbour  Squee- 
sum  well,  and  coming  to  town. 

Mir,  Good  lack !  good  lack !  wbat  tricks  are 
there  in  this  world! 


Re-enier  Scbntwell,  tviik  a  diamond  Neck- 
lace  in  her  Hand^  not  seeing  Sir  Francis, 
Sceni.  Madam,  be  pleas'd  to  tie  this  neck-f^(»^''   Charles   in   a  Spanish  habii,   i^iih 


lace  on,  for  I  can*t  get  into  thf — 

[Seeing  Sir  Francis^ 

Mir.  The  wench  is  a  fool,  1  think !  Could 
you  not  have  carried  it  to  be  mended  with- 
out putting  it  in  the  box  ? 

Sir  F.  What's  the  matter? 

Mir.  Only,  dearee!  i  bid  her,  I  bid  her' — 
Your  ill-usage  has  put  every  thing  out  of  my 
head.  But  wonH  you  go,  Gardy,  and  find  out 
these  fellows,  and  have  them  punished,  and, 
and — 

.  Sir  F.  Where  should  I  look  for  them,  child? 
no,  ill  sit  me  down  confeoled  with  my  safety, 
nor  stir  out  of  my  own  doors  till  I  go  with 
thee  to  a  parson. 

Mir.  if  he  fots  into  his  closet  I  am  ruinM. 
TJlside']  Oh,  bless  me!  In  ,this  fright  I  had 
forgot  Mrs.  Patch. 

Patch,  Ay,  madam,  and  I  stay  for  your 
speedy  answer. 

Mir,  I  must  get  him  out  of  the  house.  Now 
assist  me,  fortune!  [Aside. 

Sir  F.  Mrs.  Patch!  I  profess  I  did  not  see 
you:  how  dost  thou  do,  Mrs.  Patch?  Well, 
donU  you  repent  leaving  my  Chargy? 

Patch.  Yes,  every  body  must  love  her^but 
i  come  now — Madam,  what  did  I  come  for? 
my  invention  is  at  the  last  ebb. 

[Aside  to  Miranda. 

Sir  F.  Nfty,  never  whisper,  tell  me« 

Mir,  She  came,  dear  Gardy!  to  invite  me 
to  her  lady's  weddingy-and  you  shall  go  with 
me,  Garrdy;  'tis  to  be  done  this  moment,  to  a 
Spanish  merchant  Old  sir  Jealous  keeps  on 
his  humour:  the  fir^t  minute  he  sees  her,  the 
next  he  marries  her. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Td  go  if  I  thought 
the  sight  of  matrimony  would  tempt  Chargy 
to  perform  her  promise,  lliere  was  a  smile, 
there  was  a  consenting  look,  with  those  pretty 
twinklers,  worth  a  miOion!  *Ods- precious!  1 
am  happier  than  the  great  mogul,  tne  emperor 
of  China,  or  ail  the  potentates  that  are  not  in 
tlio  wars.  Speak,  confirm  it,  niake  me  leap 
out  of  my  skin. 

Mir.  When  one  has  resoKed,  Vis  in  vain 
to  stand  shilly-shally.'  If  ever  I  marry,  posi- 
tively this  is  my  wedding-day. 

•Sir  F,  Oh!  nappy,  happy  man— *  Verily,  I 
will  beget  a  son  the  first  night  shall  disinherit 
that  dog  Charles.  I  have  estate  enough  to 
purchase  a  barony,  and  be  the  immortalizing 
the  whole  family  of  the  Gripes. 

Mir,  Come  then,  Gardy,  give  me  thy  hnnd ; 
let's  to  this  house  of  Hymen. 


My  choice  is  fix*d,  let  good  or  ill  betide. 
Sir  F.  The  joyful  bridegroom  I, 
Mir,  And  I  the  happy  bride.  [ExeunA. 

ScBMS  11. — An  Apartment  in  the  House  of 
Sir  Js ALDUS  Traitick. 

Enter  Sir  Jealous  Traitick,  meeting  a 

Servant, 

Serp.  Sir,  here's  a  couple  of  gentlemen  in- 
quire for  you ;  one  of  them  calls  himself  sig- 
nior  Diego  Babinetto. 

Sir  J.  Ha!  Signior  Babinetto!  admit  'em 
instantly— joyful  minute;  I'll  have  my  daughter 
married  to-night 


Sir  George  Airy^  dressed  like  a  Af^^cliantn 

Senhor,  beso  las  maoos:  ruestra  merced  es 
muy  bien  venido  en  esta  tierra. 

Cliarles.  Senhor,  soy  muy  humiide,  y  muy 
obligado  cryado  de  vueslra  merced:  mi  padre 
embia  a  vuestra  merced,  los  mas  profondos 
de  sus  respetos ;  y  a  commissi onado  este  mer-  - 
cadel  Ingles,  de  conduyr  un  negocio^  que  me 
haxe  el  mas  dichoss  hombre  del  mundo,  ha- 
siendo  me  sii  ycmo. 

Sir  J.  I  am  glad  on'l,  for  I  find  I  have  lost 
much  of  my  Spanish.  Sir,  I  am  your  most 
humble  servant.  Signior  dpn  Diego  Babinetto 
has  informed  me  that  you  are  commissioned 
by  signior  don  Pedro,  etc.  his  worthy  father^— 

Sir  (x.  To  sec  an  affair  of  marriage  con- 
summated between  a  daoghter  of  yours  and 
signior  Diego  Babinetto  his  son  here.  True, 
sir,  such  a  trust  is  repos'd  in  me,  as  that  let- 
ter will  inform  you. — I  hope  'twill  pass  upon 
him.  [Aside.  Gives  hifn  a  Letter. 

Sir  J,  Ay,  'tis  his  hand.       [Seems  to  read. 

Sir  G.  Good,  you  have  counterfeited  to  a 
nicety,  Charles.  [Aside  to  Charles. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  find  by  this  that  you  are  a 
man  of  honour  and  probity;  I  think,  siry  he 
calls  you  Meanwell. 

Sir  G,  Meanwell  is  my  name,  sir. 

Sir  J,  A  very  good  nanrie,  and  very  signi- 
ficantf  For  to  mean  well  is  to.  be  honesty  and 
to  be  honest  is  the  virtue  of  a  friend^  ^nd  a 
friend  is  the  delight  and  support  of  human 
society. 

Sir  G.  You  shall  find  that  Til  discharge  the 
part  of  a  friend  in  what  I  have  undertaken, 
sir  Jealous.  Therefore,  sir,  I  must  entreat  the 
presence  of  your  fair  daughter,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  your  chaplain  ;  for  signior  don  Pedro 
strictly  enjoined  me  to  see  the  marriage  rites 
performed  as  soon  as  we  should  arrive,  to 
avoid  the  accidental  overtures  of  Venus.. 

Sir  J.  Overtures  of  Venus! 

Sir  G.  Ay,  sir;  that  is,  those  little  hawking 
females  that  traverse  the  park  and  the  play- 
house to  put  off  their  damag'd  ware  •—  they 
fasten  upon  foreigners  like  leeches,  and  watcn 
their  arrival  as  carefully  as  the  Kentish  men 
do  a  shipwreck:  I  warrant  you  they  have  heard 
of  him  already. 

Sir  J,  Nay,  I  know  this  town  swamu  inrith 
them. 

Sir  G,  Ay,  and  then  you  know  the  Spa- 
niards are  naturally  amorous,  but  very  con- 
stant; the  first  face  fixes  'em;  and  it  may  he 
very  dangerous  to  let  him  rainble  err  he  is  ttc<t. 
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Sir  J.  Pat  to  my  purpose  *)-*  Well,  sir, 
iherc  is  but  one  thiog  roor«|  and  tfaey  fball 
be  married  instantly. 

Charles.  Pray  heaven  that  one  thing  more 
donU  spoil  all.  [Aside* 

.  Sir  «/.  Don  Pedro  wrote  me  word^  in  his 
last  hut  one,  that  he  designed  the  sum  of  (iTe 
thousand  crowns  by  way  of  jointure  for  my 
daughter,  and  that  it  should  be  paid  into  my 
hand  upon  the  day  of  marriage — 

Charies.  Oh,  the  deviH  [Aside. 

Sir  J.  In  order  to  lodge  it  in  some  of  our 
finds  in  case  she  should  become  a  widow, 
and  return  to  England — 

Sir  G.  Pox  on*t!  this  is  an  unlucky  turn. 
What  shall  I  say  ?  [Aside. 

Sir  J.  And  he  does  not  mention  one  word 
of  it  in  this  letter. 

Sir  G^  Humph !  True,  sir  Jealous,  he  fold 
me  such  a  thing,. but,  but,  but,  but — he,  he, 
he,  he — ^he  did  not  imagine  that  you  would 
insist  upon  the  Tery  day;  for,  for,  for,  foe 
money,  you  know,  is  dangerous  returning  by 
sea,  an,  ao,  an — 

Charles.  Zounds!  say  we  have  brought  it 
in  commodities.  [Afiide  to  Sir  George, 

Sir  G.  And  so,  sir,  ne  has  sent  it  in  mer- 
chandize, tobacco,  sugars,  spices,  lemons,  and 
so  forth,  which  shall  be  turned  into  money 
with  all  expedition :  in  the  mean  time,  sir,  if  you 
please  to  accept  of  my  bond  for  performance — 

Sir  J.  it  is  enough,  sir;  I  am  bo  pleasM 
with  the  countenance  of  signior  Diego,  and 
the  harroony  6f  your  name,  that  FU  tdce  your 
word,  and  will  fetch  my  daughter  this  moment. 
Within  there. 

Enter  Servant. 

Deiire*Mr.Tackum,  my  neighbour's  chaplain, 
to  walk  hither. 

Sero.  Yes,  sir.  [KxiL 

Sir.  J.  Gentlemen,  FU  return  in  an  instant. 

[ExiL 

Sir  p,  *Egad,  that  five  thousand  crowns  had 
like  to  have  ruined  the  plot 

Charles.  But  thafs  over;  and  if  fortune  throws 
no  more  rubs  in  our^way — 

Sir  G.  ThouUt  carry  the  prise  —  But  hist! 
here  he  comes. 

tU-enUr  Sir  Jealous  TuAFnCK;  dragging 

in    ISABINDA. 

Sir  J.  Come  along,  you  stubborn  baggage, 
joti!  come  along* 

luu  Oh  I  hear  me,  sir,  hear  me  but  speak 
one  word ; 

Do  not  destroy  vay  everlasting  peace; 
My  soul  abhors  this  Spaniard  'you  have  chose. 

Sir  J.  How*s  that? 

Isa,  Let  this  posture  move  your  tender  na- 
ture. [Kneels* 
For  ever   vill  I  hang  upon  these  knees, 
Nor  loose  my  hands  till  you  cut  off  my  hold. 
If  yoa  refuse  to  hear  me,  sir. 

Sir  JL  Did  you  ever  see .  such  a  perverse 
slut?  Ofi^  I  say.  Mr.Meanwell,  pray  nelp  me 
a  little. 

Sir  G%  Rise,  madam,  and  do  not  disoblige 
your  father^  who  has  provided  a  husband  worthy 
of  you,  one  that  will  love  you  equal  with  his 
soul,  and  one  that  you  wifl  love,  when  once 
you  know  him» 

0  Pal  wm^  asacdf. 


I4a,  Oh!  never,  never! 
Could  I  suspect  that  falsehood  in  my  heart, 
I  would  this  moment  tear  it  from  my  breast. 
And  straight  present  him  with  the  treachVous 

part 

Sir  J.  Falsehood!  why,  who  the  devil  are 
you  iii  love  with?  Doii^  provoke  me^  for  by 
St.  lago  I  sfa^II  beat  ydu,  housewife. 

.Sir  G,  Sir  Jealous,  you  are  too  passidnate. 
Give  me  leave,  111  try  hy  gentle  wordi  to 
Work  her  to  your  purpose. 

Sir  Jx  I  pray  do,  Mr.  Meanwell,  I  pray  do  \ 
she'U  br^ak  my  heart  [fVeejf>s'\  There  is  in 
that  casket  jewels  of.  the  value  of  three  Uiou* 
sand  pounds,  which  were  her  mother's,  and 
a  paper  wherein  I  have  settled  one-half  of 
my  estate  upon  her  now,  and  the  whole  whett 
I  die,  but  provided  she  marries  this  gentleman, 
else  by  St.  lago,  I'll  turn  her  out  of  doors  to 
beg  or  starve.  Tell  her  this,  Mr.  Meanwell, 
pray  do.  [VFalks  toward  Charles. 

Sir  O,  Ha!  this  is  beyond  expectation 
Trust  to  me,  sir.  Til  lay  the  dangerous  Con- 
sequence of  disobeying  you  at  this  juncture 
before  her,  I  warrant  you.  Come,  madam,  do 
not  blindly  cast  your  life  away  just  in  the 
moment  you  would  wish  to  save  it 

Isa.  Pray  cease,  your  trouble ,  sir :  I  have 
no 'wish  but  sudden  death  to  free  mc  from 
this  hated  Spaniard.'  If  you  are  hift  friend, 
inform  him  what  1  say. 

•Sir  G.  Suppose  this  Spaniard,  vvhich  you 
strive  to  shun,  should  be  the  very  man  to 
whom  you*d  fly? 

Isa.  Ha! 

Sir  Gi  Would  you  not  blame  your  rash 
resolve,  and  curse  your  eyes  that  would  not 
look  on  Charles? 

Isa.  On  Charles!  Where  is  he?       [Rises. 

Sir  G.  Hold,  hold,  hold.  'Sdeatht  madam, 
youMl  ruin  all.  Your  father  believes  him  to 
be  signior  Babinetto.     Compose  yourself  a  little, 

Eray  madam.  [He  runs  to  Sir  Jealousl  She 
egins  to  hear  reasoui  sir;  the  iear  of  1>eing 
turned  out  of  doors  has  done  it.  Speak  gently 
to  her,  sir;  Fm  sure  she'll  yield;  I  jec  it  in 
her  face. 

Sir  J.  W^ell,  Isabinda,  can  you  refuse  to 
bless  a  father  whose  only  care  is  to  make 
you  happy. 

Isa.  (Jb,  sir!  do  with  me  what  you  please; 
I  am  all  obedience. 

Sir  J.  And  wilt  thou  love  him? 

Isa.  I  will  endeavour  it,  sir. 

Enter  Servant 

Serv,  Sir,  here  is  Mn  Tackuro'^ 

•Sir  J.  Show  him  into  the  parlour.  [Exit 
Servant — Senhor  tome  vind  sueipora:  cette 
momento  les  junta  les  manos* 

S  Gives  her  to  Charles. 
ia  recibo  como  se  deve 
un  tesora  tan  ffrande.  [Embraces  her. 

Sir  J.  Now,  Mr.  Meanwell,  let's  to  the  parson. 
Who,  by  his  art,  will  join  this  pair  for  life, 
Make  me  the  happiest  father,  her  the  happiest 

wife.  [Exeunt. 

ScENB  III. — The  Street  before  SiR  Jbaloits 
TaAmcK's  House. 

Enter  MAaPLOT. 

Mar.  I  have  hunted  all  over  the  town  for 
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Charles,  but  can*l  find  faim,  and  by  Whiaper'slhis  voice;  I  shall  be  beaten  asain.  [Aside, 
scouting  ai  the  end  of  the  street,  i  suspect  he  Sir  J,  Nothing  at  all,  sir!  vVby  then  what 
must  be  in  jlhe  house  again,     i  am  iutbrmed  business  have  you  in  my  house,  faa? 


is  just  a-going  to  marry  my  young  lady,  sir. 
far.  Are  you  sure  he  is  a  Spanish  gentleman  ? 
?erp.  Tm  sure  he  speaks  no  Enftltsh  that  [ 


loo  that  he  has  borrowed  a  Spanish  habit  out 
of  the  playhouse :  what  can  it  mean  ? 

Enter  a  Servant  of  Sir  Jealous  Taatrck^s 
to  him  out  of  Oie  House* 

HaHc*e,  sir,  do  you  belong  to  this  house? 

Sero,  Yes,  sir. 

Mar.  Isn't  your  name  Richard? 

Serv,  No,  sir;  Thomas.  . 

Mar.  Oh,  ay,  Thomas  —  VVell,  Thomas, 
there's  a  shilling  for  yon. 

Serv,  Thankyou,  sir. 

Mar,  Pray,  Inomas,  can  you  tell  if  there 
be  a  gentleman  in  it  in  a  Spanish  habit? 

SerQ.  There's  a  Spanish  gentleman  within 
that' 

Jtfor. 

Serp 
bear  of. 

Mar*  Then  that  can't  be  him  I  want,  for  'tis 
an  English  gentleman  that  I  inquire  after;  he 
may  be  dressed  like  a  Spaniard,  for  aught  1 
know. 

Serv,  Ha !  who  knows  but  this  may  be  an 
impostor?  I'll,  inform  my  master,  for  if  he 
should  be  impos'd  upon,  hell  beat  us  all  round. 
lAside'l  Pray  come  in,  sir,  and  see  if  this  be 
tha  person  you  inauire  for. 

Mar.  Ajf  Fll  foUbw  you — Now  for  it. 

\_Exeunt. 

ScEim  IV. — The  Inside  of  the  House. 
Enter  Marplot  and  Servant 

Serif.  Sir,  please  to  stay  here ;  I'll  send  ro^ 
master  to  you.  [Exit* 

Mar.  So,  this  was  a  good  cotitritance.  ^  If 
this  be  Charles  now,  he  will  wonder  how  I 
found  him  out. 

Re-enter  Servant  and  Sir  Jbalous  Traftick. 

Sir  J,  What  is  your  earnest  business, 
blockhead!  that  you  must  speak  with  me  be- 
fore the  ceremony's  past?  Ha!  who's  this? 

Serv.  Why  this  gentleman,  sir,  wants  ano- 
ther gentleman  in  a  Spanish  habit,  he  says. 

Sir  J,  In  a  Spanish  habit!  'tis  some  friend 
of  signior  don  Diego's,  I  warrant.  Sir,  your 
senrant 

Mar.  Youp  servant,  sir. 

Sir  J.  I  suppose  you  would  speak  with 
signior  Babinetto* 

Mar.  Sir!  « 

Sir  J.  I  say,  I  suppose  you  would  speak 
with  sigiuor  Babinetto? 

Mew.  Hey-day!  what  the  devil  does  he  say 
now?  [AsideT  Sir,  I  don'4  understand  you. 

Sir  J.  Doirt  you  understand  Spanish,  sir? 

Mar.  Not  I  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  J.  I  thought  you  had  knoviv  signior 
Babinetto. 

Mar.  Not  I,  upon  my  word,  sir. 
«     Sir  J.   What   then,    you'd   speak  with  his 
friend,  the  English  merchant,  Mr.  Meanwell? 

Mtw.  Neither,  sir,  not  I;  1  don't  mean  any 
such  thing. 

Sir  J.  vVhy,  who  are  ^ou  then,   sir?   and 

"mmangrjTone. 
not  I,   sir.  —  Pox 


arc  y  ( 

what  do  you  want?  Xin an  angrj  Tone. 

Mar.  Nay,  nothing  at  all,  not  I,   sir. —Pox 

I  him!  I  wuhlwere  out;  be  begins  to  exalt 


Serv.  You  said  you  wanted  a  gentleman  in 
a  Spanish  habit. 

Mar.  Why  ay^  but  bis  name  b  neither  Ba- 
bhietto  nor  Meanwell. 

Sir  J.  What  is  his  name  then,  sirrah?  Ha! 
now  I  look  at  you  again,  I  believe  you  arc 
the  rogue  that  threatened  me  with  halfa  dozen 
myrmidons-^' 

Mar.  Me,  sir!  I  never  saw  your  face  in  all 
ray  life  before. 

•Sir  J.  Speak,  sir;  who  is  it  you  look  lor? 
or,  or  — 

Mar.  A  terrible  old  dog!  \Aside'\  Why, 
sir,  only  an  honest  young  fellow  of  my  ac- 
quaintance— I  thought  that  here  might  be  a 
ball,  and  that  he  might  have  been  here  in  a 
masquerade. — 'Tis  Charles,  sir  Francis  Gripe's 
son, — because  I  knew  he  us'd  to  come  hitncr 
sometimes. 

Sir  J.  Did  he  so  ?--Nat  that  I  know  of,  I'm 
sure.  Pray  heaven  that  this  be  don  Diego — 
If  I  sbonla  be  tricked  now< — Ha  1  my  heart  mis- 
gives me  pJaguily  — Within  there!  stop  the 
marriage— nun,  sirrah,  call  all'  my  servants! 
I'll  be  satisfied  that  this  is  signior  Pedro's  son 
ere  he  has  my  daughter. 

M€W.  Ha !  sir  George !  what  have  I  done  now  ? 

Enter  SiK  Gborge  Airy,  tviih  adrfiwn  St»ard^ 
beti»een  the  Scenes* 

Sir  G.  Ha!  Marpk>t  here-^oh,  the  unlucky 
dog*— What's  the  matter,  sir  Jealous? 

iSir  J.  Nay,  I  -don't  know  the  matter,  Mr. 
Meanwell. 

JVor.  Upon  my  soul,  sir  George—^ 

[Going  up  to  Sir  George. 

Sir  J.  Nay  then,  I'm  betray'd.  'ruin'd,  un- 
done.—Thieves,  traitors,  rogues!  [Offers  to 
go  iViJ  Stop  the  marriage,  I  say — 

SirG.  I  say  go  on,  Mr.Tackum. — Nay,  no 
entering  here ;  I  guard  .this  passage,  old  gen- 
tleman :  the  act  and  deed  were  both  your 
own,  -and  I'll  see  'em  sign'd,  or  die  for't 

Enter  Servant. 

Sir  J.  A  pox  on  the  act  and  deed !  —  Fall 
on,  knock  him  down. 

Sir  G.  Ay,  come  on,  scoundrels!  Fll  prick 
your  jackets  for  you. 

Sir  J.  Zounds!  sirrah,  I'll  be  reveng'd  on 
you.  [Beats  Marplot. 

Sir  G.  Ay,  there  your  vengeance  ts  dne. 
Ha,  ha! 

Mar.  Why,  what  do  you  beat  me  lor?  I 
han't  marrieci  your  daughter. 

SiP"  J.  Rascals!  why  don^  you  knock  inm 
down? 

Serv.  We  are  afraid  of  bis  sword,  sir;  if 
yon^ii  take  diat  from  him,  well  knock  bim 
down  presently. 

Enter  Charlbs  andlskXushK. 

Sir  J.  Seise  her  then. 

Charles.  Rascals,  retire;  she's  my  wife; 
touch  her  if  you  dare;  111' make  dogs'-meat 
of  you. 

Mar,  Ajf  I'll  make  dogs'-meat  of  you,  raacaJs. 

Sir  J*    Ah!  idownriffht  English -- Ob,  oh, 

oh,  oh! 
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Enier  Sir  Francis  Gripe  and  Miranda. 

Sir  F.  Into  the  house  of  joy  we  enter  ■with- 
out knocking— Ua !  I  think  *tis  the  house  of 
sorrow,  sir  Jealous. 

Sir  J.  Oh,  sir  Francis,  are  you  come? 
What!  was  this  your  contrivance,  to  abuse, 
trick,  and  chouse  me  out  of  my  child  ? 

SirF.  My  contrivance!  what  do  you  .mean? 

Sir  J,  No,  you  don*t  know  your  son  there 
in  a  Spanish  habit? 

Sir  F.  llow!  my  son  in  a  Spanish  habit! 
Sirrah,  you'Jl  come  to  he  hang*d.  Get  out  of 
mv  sight,  ye  dog!  gel  out  of  my  sight. 

'Sir  J,  Get  out  of  your  sight,  sir  I  eet  out 
with  your  bags.  Lets  see  what  youlJ  give 
him  now  to  maintain  my  daughter  on. 

Sir  F,  Give  him!  he  shall  never  be  the 
better  for  a  penny  of  mine — and  you  might 
kave  look'd  after  your  daughter  better,  sir  Jea- 
lous. Trick'd,  quotha !  *Egad,  I  think  you  de- 
sirnM  to  trick  me:  bat  lookye,  gentlemen,  I 
bdieve  I  shall  trick  you  both.  This  lady  is 
my  wife,  do  you  see,  and  my  estate  shall  de- 
scend only  to  her  children. 

Sir  G.  I  shall  be  extremely  obliged  to  you, 
sir  Francis. 

Sir  F.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  poor  sir  George! 
does  not  your  hundred  pounds  stick  in  your 
stomach?  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Sir  G.  No,  faith,  sir  Francis,  this  lady  has 
given  me  a  cordial  for  that 

ITakes  her  by  the  Hand. 

Sir  F.  Hold,  sir,  you  have  nothing  to  say 
to  this  lady. 

Sir  G»  Nor  yon  nothing  to  do  with  my  wife,  sir. 

Sir  F.  Wife,  sir ! 

Mir,  Ay,  really,  guardian,  'tis  even  so.  I 
bope  youll  forgive  my  first  offence, 

Sir  F.  What,  have  you  cbousM  me  out  of 
my  consent  and  your  writings  then,  mistress,  ha  ? 

Mir,  Out  of  nothing  but  my  own,  guardian. 

Sir  J,  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  His  some  comfort  at  least 
to  see  you  are  over-reach'd  as  well  as  myself. 
Will  you  settle  your  estate  upon  your  son  now? 

Sir'  F.  He  shall  starve  first. 

Jtfi>.  That  1  have  taken  care  to  prevent. 
Here,  sir,  are  the  writings  of  your  unde^s 
estate,  which  have  been  your  due  these  three 
years.  [Gives  Charles  Papers, 

Charles,  I  shall  study  to  deserve  this  favour. 


Mar.  Now  how  the  devil  could  she  get  those 
writings,  and  I  know  nothing  of  it? 

Sir  F  What,  have  you  robbM  me  too, 
mistress?  'Egad,  i*ll  make  you  restore  'em — 
hussy,  I  will  so. 

Sir  J.  Take  pare  I  don't  make  you  pay  the 
arrears,  sir.  'Tis  well  'tis  no  worse,  since  'tis 
no  bettef.  Come,  young  man,  seeing  thou 
hast  outwitted  me,  take  her,  and  bless  you  bothl 

Charles.  I  hope,  sir,  you'll  bestow  your 
blessing  loo;  'tis  all  I  ask.  \Knedls. 

Mar.  Do,  Gardy,  Ao, 

Sir  F.  Confound  you  all!  [Exit. 

Mar,  Mercy  upon  us,  how  he  looks! 

Sir  G.  11a,  ha,  ha !  ne'er  mind  his  curses, 
Charles ;  thou'lt  thrive  not  one  jot  the  worse 
for  'em.  Since  this  gentleman  is  reconcil'd 
we  are  all  made^  happy. 

Sir  J.  I  always  lov*d  precaution,  and  took 
care  to  avmd  dangers ;  but  when  a  thing  was 
past,  I  ever  had  philosophy  to  be  easy. 

Charles.  Which  is  the  true  sign  of  a  great 
soul,  i  lov'd  your  daughter,  and. she  roe,  and 
you  shall  have  no  reason  to  repent  her  choice. 

fsa.  You  will  not  blame  me,  sir,  for  loving 
my  own  country  best. 

Mar.  So  here's  every  body  happy,  I  find, 
but  poor  Pilgarlick.  i  wonder  what  satisfac- 
tion 1  shall  have  for  being  culPd,  kick'd,  and 
beaten  in  your  service ! 

.  Sir  J,  I  have  been  a*  little  too  familiar  with 
you  as  things  are  fallen  out;  but  since  there's 
no  help  for't,  you  must  ibrgive  me. 

Mar,  'Egad,  I  think  so— but  provided  that 
you  be  not  so  familiar  for  the  iuture. 

Sir  G.  Thou  hast  been  an  unlucky  rogue. 

Mar,  But  very  honest. 

Charles.  Tl^at  I'll  vouch  for,  and  freely  for- 
give thee. 

Sir  G.  And  I'll  do  you  one  piece  of  senrice 
more.  Marplot;  I'll  take  care  that  sir  Francis 
makes  ynu  master  of  your  estate. 

^<ar.That  will  make  me  as  happy  as  any  of  you. 

Sir  J.  Now  let  us  in,  and  refresh  ourselves 
with  a  cheerful  glass,  in  which  we'll  bury  all 
animosities;  and 

By  my  example  let  all  parents  move. 

And  never  strive  to  cross  their  children's  love; 

But  still  submit  that  care  to  Providence  above. 

[ExeunL 
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COLLEY  GIBBER. 

CiiBKa.  w««  born  on  the  6lh  of  November,  O.  S.  1671.  HU  fatber,  Ca}u«  Gabriel  Ctbberf  VM  •  nattr*  of  Hoi- 
>ick,  ted  came  tnlo  Sngland,  to  follow  bis  profe«i!on  of  a  •latnary,  aome  time  beioro  the  reatoralion  of  KingCliarle*  II. 
fij>  imUict  vra*  the  daughter  of  William  Colley,  £iiq.  uf  daislon  in  Rullandsthirr,  In  i64«  be  was  tent  to  the  free- 
K^Aol  •{  Grantham  in  Ltnco'lntbirCf  where  he  ttajcd  till  he  got  through  it,  from  the  lowest  form  to  the  nppermoal) 
»^  ucb  learning  as  that  school  could  giye  him  is,  as  he  himself  acknowledges.,  the  most  he  could  pretend  to.  On 
Uavtag  die  Khool,  our  author  came  to  Nottingham,  and  found  his  father  in  arms  ihrre  among  the  forcrs  nhich  the 
SsrI  of  De«-on»hire  had  raised  to  aid  the  Prince  of  Orange,  aflerwarda  KiogWillinm  HI*  who  had  landed  in  the  west. 
Tb«.  ol4  auvy  copaidcring  tbia  a  verj  proper  season  for  a  young  fellow  to  diftlingiiish  himself  in,  entreated  the  Earl  of 
lVr«tt«ktrc  to  accept  of  hia  son  in  his  room,  which  hia  Lordship  not  onlj  conaenled  lo,  but  even  promised,  thai,  when 
■Airs  were  settled,  he  would  further  provide  fur  him.  During  his  period  of  attendance  on  this  nobleman,  huweveri  a 
fir«|acnt  aMticatiun  to  the  amasemenla  of  the  theatre  awakened,  in  him  his  passion  for  the  stage,  which  l)e  seemed  now 
^i«rmiac4  (Ml  pursuing  as  his  awnnsiim  bomim,  and,  in  spile  nT  fattier,  mother,  or  friend*,  16  Jvl  on  as  hia  n«  phu  tiUra. 
^nm  iMf  In  1711  we  find  him  working  through  the  difficulties  of  a  poor  salary  at  the  |heatre  and  the  supporting  bj 
^  bdp  •f  his  pen  a  numerous  family  of  children.  In  1711  he  became  uni:id,  u»  joint^pateutee  with  Collier,  "Wilks, 
«ad  I>efs«t»M  the  OMnagement  of  Dinry  Lane  theatre;  and  afterwards  in  a  like  partnership  with  Boolb>  Wilks,  and  bir 
Bickwd  8«*4e.  During  thU  latter  period,  which  did,  not  entirely  end  till  17S1,  the  English  stage  was  perhaps  in  the 
■Mt  taarioluag  stnlo  it  ever  enjoyed.  After  ■  nambcr  of  years,  passed  in  die,  utmost  caae,  gaietr,  and  good-humour, 
^  dcpartaA  IhiB  ]j|«»  at  Islington,  on  th«  istK  of  December  1757  }  lua  nan-aanrant  (whom  he  hnd  talked  U  by  hia  bed- 
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the  momiiif,  is  teeniag  good  heallb)  finding  him  dead  at  niae,    Irtag  oa  hU  pillow*  jiut  a«  he  left  hiaa 
\lj  computed  lii«  86lh  jear.    "I  was  vain  enough  to  think/'  aMja  he,    *'that  I  bad    more   wajs   than    om 


oao 


ftide  at  aix  in 

He  had  rcccntlr  completed  lii«  B6lh  year.    "I  waa  vain  enougit  to  iiiink/'  aaja  ,  _ 

io  come  at  applause  and  that,  in  Ibe  variety  nf  characters  I  acted,  the  chances  to  win  it  were  the  strongest  on  my  aide. 
That,  if  the  multitude  were  not  in  a  roar  to  see  me  in  Cardinal  Wolsey,  I  could  be  sure  of  them  in  Alderman  Fondle- 
irife.  If  ther  hated  me  in  Jago,  in  Sir  Fopling  they  took  me  for  a  fuse  gentleman.  If  4her  were  silent  at  Syphaz,  a« 
Italian  eunuch  was  more  applauded  tban  I  when  I  sung  in  Sir  Courtly.  If  the  morala  of  Aesop  were  too  grave  for 
tbem.  Justice  Shallow  was  as  simple  and  as  merry  an  old  rake  as  the  wisest  of  our  young  ones  cenld  wish  me.  And 
tbongh  the  terror  and  detestation  raised  by  King  Richard  might  be  too  severe  a  delight  for  tbem»  yet  the  more  gentle 
and  modern  vanities  of  a  Poet  Bayes,  or  the  well-bred  vi^es  of  a  Lord  Foppingtoa,  were  not  at  all  more  than  their 
merry  hearts,  or  nicer  morals,  could  bear."  In  answer  to  Pope's  attack  upon  him  for  plagiarism,  Mr,  Cibber  candidly 
d"clarcs,Jhat  whenever  he  took  upon  him  to  make  some  dormant  play  of  an  old  aathpr  fit  for  the  stage,  it  was  honestly 
not  to  be  idle  that  set  him  to  work,  as  a  good  housewife  will  mend  old  linen  when  ae  has  no  better  employment ;  bat 
that,  when  he  was  more  warmly  engaged  by  a  subject  entirety  new  he  only  thought  it  a  good  subject,  when  it  aeemed 
wortliy  of  an  abler  pen  than  his  own,  and  might  prove  aa  usthil  to  the  hearer  as  profitable  to  himself.  And,  indeed, 
this  essential  piece  of  merit  must  be  granted  to  his  own  original  plays,  that  they  always  trnd  to  the  improvement  of 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  entertainment  of  the  eye;  and  thai  rice  and  folly,  however  pleasingly  habited,  are  conatiollj 
l.iahed,  ridiculed,  or  reclaimed  in  them,  and  virtue  aa  constantly  rewarded.  There  is  an  argnment«  indeed,  which  naight 
be  pleaded  in  favour  of  this  aythor,  were  his  plays  possessed  of  a  much  smaller  ahare  of  merit  than  ia  to  be  found  in 
them;  which  is,  that  he  wrote,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  through  necessity,  for  the  support  of  his  iacreaatag 
family;  hia  precarioai  income  aa  an  actor  being  then  too  scanty  to  supply  it  with  even  the  necessaries  of  life :  and  vr'tUBk 
great  pleasantry  be  acquainta  us,  that  bis  muse  and  his  spouse  were  equally  prolific;  thai  the  one  was  seldom  mothar 
of  a  cnild,  but  in  the  aame  year  the  other  made  him  the  father  of  a  play ;  and  that  they  bad  had  a  doaea  of  each  aort 
between  them,  of  both  which  kinds  some  died  in  their  infancy,  and  near  an  equal  anmber  of  each  were  alive  when  he 
quitted  the  theatre.  No  wonder  then,  when  the  Muse  is  only  called  upon  by  family  doty,  that  she  ahonld  not  alwaya 
rejoice  in  the  fruit  of  her  labour.  This  ezcuae,  we  aay,  might  be  pleaded  in  Mr.  Cibbcr'a  favour:  but  we  muat  confnM 
ourselves  of  the  opinion,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  plea;  and  that  his  playa  have  merit  enough  to  speak  ia  their 
owB  cause,  without  the  necessity  of  begging  indulgence.  His  pIoU,  whether  original  or  borrowed,  are  lively  and  full 
of  business;  yet  not  confused  in  the  acdon,  nor  bungled  in  the  catastrnpbe.  His  charactera  are  well  drawn,  and  hia 
dialogue  easy,  gentee],  and  natural.  And  if  lie  has  not  the  intrinsic  Wit  of  a  Congrcve  or  a  Vaaburgfa,  yet  there  ia  a 
tuxiirianco  of  fancy  in  hia  thoughts,  which  gives  aa  almost  equal  pleasure,  and  a  purity  in  his  aentimenta  and  morals, 
the  want  of  whirh,  in  the  above  named  authors,  has  so  frequently  and  so  justly  been  eensiued.  Ia  a  word,  we  think 
the  Eaglish  stage  as  much  obliged  Io  Mr.  Cibber,  for  a  fund  of  rational  enteilainment,  as  Io  any  dramatic  writer  thi* 
nation  has  produced,  Shakspeare  only  excepted;  and  one  unanswerable  evidence  has  been  borne  t«  the  aatisfaclioa  the 
public  have  received  from  hu  plays,  and  such  a  one  as  no  author  besides  himself  can  boast,  ria.  that  althongh  the 
number  of  his  dramatic  piccea  ia  very  extensive,  a  considerable  part  are  now,  and  aecm  likely  to  coatiaaei  oa  tLe  list 
of  fctiag  aad  favourite  playa. 
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Or,  a  Jooraey  to  Loadoa.  Acted  at  Dntry  Laae  ijflS.  Thia  comedy  waa  begtm  by  Sir.  John  Taabnrgh,  hut  lefl 
lim  imperfect  at  bis  death;  wfaea  Mr.  Cibber  took  il  ia  head,  and  finished  tC  It  met  with  very  great  sttccf^s, 
being  acted  twenty-eight  nights  without  interruption;  yet  such  is  the  power  of  prejudice  and  personal  pique  in  biaasln^ 
the  judgment,  that  Mr.  Cibbcr'a  enemiea,  ignorant  of  what  ahare  he  had  in  the  writing  of  the  piece,  bestowed  the 
highest  applause  on  the  part  which  related  to  Lord  Townly's  prnvocationa  from  hia  wife,  which  was  mo»Uy  Cibbcr'a, 
at  the  aame  lime  that  they  condemned  and  opposed  the.  Journty  to  London  part,  which  waa  alqtost  catircly  Vanbargh'», 
for  no  other  apparent  reason  but  because  ihev  imagined  it  to  be  Mr.  Cibber's*  He  aooa,  however,  convinced  thm  nf 
their  mistake,  by  publishing  all  the  aceaea  which  Sir  John  had  left  behind  him,  exactly  from  hia  own  MS.  nader  the 
aingU  title  of  The  Jounuy  to  LonJca. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


LORD  TOWNLT. 

SIR  F.   WRONGBEAD. 

MANLT. 

SQUIRE  RICHARD. 

COUNT   BASSET* 


POUNDAGE. 
JOHN  MOODY. 
JAMES. 
CONSTABLE. 
HflLLIAMS. 


LADY  TOWNLT. 
LADY   GRACE. 
LADY    WRONGREAD. 
MISS  JENNY. 
MRS.  MOTHERLY.     , 


MYRTILLA. 
TRUSTY. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — ^Lord  Townly's  Apartment 

Enter  Lord  Townly. 
Lord  T.  Why  did  I  marrv  ? — Was  it  not 
evident,  my  plain,  rational  scheme  of  life  was 
impracticable  with  a  woman  of  so  diflerent  a 
way  of  thinking? — Is  there  one  article  of  it 
that  she  has  not  broke  in  upon? — Yes — let  me 
do  her  justice — her  reputation — That — I  have 
no  reason  to  believe,  is  in  question — But  then, 
how  long  her  profligate  course  of  pleasures 
may  make  her  able  to  keep  it — is  a  shocking 
consideration!  and  her  presumption,  while  she* 
keeps  it,  insupportable!  for,  on  the  pride  of 
that  single  virtue,  she  seems  to  lay  it  down 
as  a  fundamental  point,  that  the  free  indul- 
gence of  every  other  vice  this  fertile  town 
affords,  is  the  birthright  prerogative  of  a  wo- 
man of  quality. — Amazing!  tnat  a  creature, 
so  warm  m  the  pursuit  of  her  pleasures,  should 
never  cast  one  thought  towards  her  happiness 
-^Thus,  while  she  admits  of  no  lover,  she 


thinks  it  a  greater  merit  still,  in  her  chastity, 
not  to 'care  for  her  husband;  and,  while  sibe 
herself  is  solatang  in  one  continual  round  of 
cards  and  good  company,  he,  poor  wretch,  is 
left  at  larjge,  to  take  care  of  his  own  content- 
ment— Tis  time,  indeed,  some  care  were  ta- 
ken, and  SDt^edily  there  shall  he — Ycf,  let  mc 
not  be  rash — Perhaps  this  disappointment  of 
my  heart  may  make  me  too  impatient;  and 
some  tempers,  when  reproached,  grow  more 
untractable — Here  she  comes^Let  mc  be  calin 
awhile. 

Enter  Lady  Townly. 

Going  out  $o  soon  after  dinnjer,  madam? 

Ladjr*  T.  Lord,  my  lord !  what  can  1  pos- 
sibly do  at  home? 

Lord  T,  What  docs  my  sister,  ladyGracr, 
do  at  home? 

Lcidjr  T,  Why,  that  is  to  me  amasingS  Have 
you  ever  any  pleasure  at  home  ? 

Lord  T.  It  mi^ht  be  in  your  power,  madam,  I 
confessyto  make  it  a  little  more  comfortable  to  mc. 


SCMS  l.J    . 

Lady  T.  ComforuUe!  And  so,  my  Rood 
lord,  you  'would  really  have  a  woman  of  ray 
rank  and  spirit  stay  at*  home  to  comfort  Ker 
kiuband !— liord ,  wliat  notions  of  life  some 
men  have! 

Lord  T,  DonH  you  tliink,  madam,  some 
ladies^  notions  are  lul)  as  extravagant? 

Ladjr  T,  Yes,^my  lord,  when  the  tame  doves 
live  cooped  within  the  pen  of  your  precepts, 
I  do  think  them  prodigious  indeed! 

Lord  T,  And  when  they  fly  wild  about  this 
town,  madam,  pray  what  must  the  world  think 
of  them  then  ? 

Ladjr  T»  Oh,  this  world  is  not  so  ill  bred, 
as  lo  quarrel  with  any  woman  for  liking  it.. 

Lord  T,  Nor  am  I,  madam,  a  husband  so 
well  bred,  as  to  J)ear  my  wife*s  being  so  fond 
of  it;  in  short,  the  life  you  lead,  madam — 

Lady  T,  is  to  me  the  pleasantest  life  in  the 
world. 

Lord  T,  I  should  not  dispute  your  taste, 
loadam,  if  a  woman  had  a  right  to  please  no- 
body but  herself. 

Ladr  T,  Why,  whom  would  you  have  her 
please? 

Lord  T.  Sometimes  her  husband. 

Ladf  T.  And  don't  you  think  a  husband 
uadcr  the  same  obligation? 

Lord  T.  Certainly. 

Ladr  T,  Why  then-  we  are  agreed,  my 
lord— For  if  I  never  go  abroad  till  I  am  weary 
of  being  at  home — ^ which  you  know  is  the 
case)— IS  it  not  e<{ually  reasonable,  not  to  come 
home  till  one  is  weary  of  Ifeing  abroad  ? 

Lord  T.  If  this  be  your  rule  of  life,  madam, 
\js  time  to  ask  you  one  serious  question. 

Lady  T,  Don  t  let  it  be  long  a  coming  then, 
for  I  am  in  haste. 

Lord  Tm  Aladam,  when  I  am  serious,  I  ex- 
pect a  serious  answer. 

Lady  T.  Before  I  know  the  question? 

Lord  T,  Pshaw! — Have  I  power,  madam, 
lo  make  you  serious  by  entreaty  ? 

Lady  T.  You  have. 

Lord  T.  And  you  promise  to  answer  me 
iincerely  ? 

Lady  T,  Sincerely. 

LbrU  T,  Now  then,  recollect  your  thoughts, 
^od  tell  me  seriously  why  you  married  me. 

Lady  T.  You  insist  upon  truth,  you  say? 

Lord  T,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  it 

Lady  T,  Why  then,  my  lord,  to  ffive  you 
at  once  a  proof  of  my  obedience  and  sincer- 
ity'— I  think — I  married — to  take  off  that  re- 
i^aint  .Uiat  lay  upon  my  •  pleasures  while  1 
was  a  single  woman. 

Lord  T,  How,  madam!  is  any  woman  un- 
der less  restraint  afUr  marriage  than  before  it? 

Ladr  T.  Oh,  my  lord,  my  lord !  they  are 
^aite  diiftrent  creatures!  Wives  have  infinite 
bberties  in  life,  that  would  be  terrible  in  an 
unmarried  woman  to  take. 

Lord  ST.  Name  one. 

Lady  T.  Fifty,  if  you  please  —  To  begin^ 
then — ^in  the  xnominff — A  married  wofnan  may 
have  men  at  her  toilet — invite  them  to  dinner 
— ^appoint  them  a  party  in  the  stage-box  at 
the  plary — engross  the  conversation  there— call 
them  by  their  christian  names — talk  louder 
than  the  players:  from  thence,  clatter  again  to 
this  end  of  the  town  -^  break,  with  the  mor- 
nings nip  an  assembly — crowd  to  the  hazard- 
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table  —  throw  a  familiar  levant  upon  some 
sharp,  lurching  man  of  quality,  and  if  he  de- 
mands his  money,  turn  it  off  with  a  loud 
laugh,  and  cry  you*ll  owe  it  him,  to  vex  him, 
ha,  ha! 

Lord  T.  Prodigious!  [Aside. 

Lady  T.  These  now,  my  lord,  are  some 
few  of  the  many  modish  amusements  that 
distingjuish  the  privilege  of  a  wife  from  that 
of  a  single  woman. 

Lord  T.  Death,  madam !  what  law  has  made 
the^e  liberties  less  scandalous  in  a  wife  than 
in  an  unm^irried  woman? 

Lady  T*  Why,  the  strongest  lavr  in  the 
world,  custom — custom,  time  out  of  mind, 
my  lord.  * 

Lord  T,  Custom,  madam,  is  the  law  of  fools; 
but  it  shall  never  govern  me. 

Lady  T.  Nay  then,  my  lord,  *tis  time  for 
me  to  observe  the  laws  of  prudence. 

Lord  T.  I  wish  1  could  see  an  instance  of  it. 

Lady  T.  You  shall  have  one  this  moment, 
my  lord;  for  1  think  when  a  man  begins  to 
lose  his  temper  at  home,  if  a  woman  has  any 
prudence,  why  she*ll  go  abroad  till  he  comes 
to  himself  again.  \_Going, 

Lord  T,  Hold,  madam;  I  am  amazed  you 
are  not  more  uneasy  at  the  life  We  lead.  You 
donH  want  sense,  and'  yiet  seem  void  of  all 
humanity;  for,  with  a  blush  I  say  it,  I  think 
I  have'  not  wanted  love. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  donH  say  that,  my  lord,  if 
you  supposQ  I  have  my  senses. 

Lord  T,  What  is  it  I  have  done  to  you? 
What  can  you  complain  of? 

Lady  T,  Oh,  nothing,  in  the  least!  'Tis 
true  you  have  heard  me  say  I  have  owed  my 
lord  Lurcher  a  hundred  pounds  these  three 
weeks;  but  what  then?  a  husband  is  not  liable 
to  his  wifc^s  debts  of  honour,  you  know ;  and 
if  a  silly  woman  will  be  uneasy  about  money 
she  can  t  be  sued  for,  what's  that  to  him?  As 
long  as  he*  loves  her,  to  be  sure,  she  can  have 
nothing  to  complain  of. 

Lord  T,  By  heaven,  if  my  whole  fortune, 
thrown  into  your  lap,  could  make  you  delight 
in  the  cheerful  duties  of  a  wife,  I  should  think 
myself  a  gained  by  the  purchase. 

Lctdy  T,  That  is,  my  lord,  i  might  receive 
your  whole  estate,  provided  you  were  sure  J 
would  not  spend  a  shilling  of  it. 

Lord  T,  No,  madam ;  were  I  master  of  your 
heart,  your  pleasures  would  be  mine;  but,  dif- 
ferent as  they  are,  Fll  feed  even  your  follies 
to  deserve  it — Perhaps  you  may  haye  some 
other  trifling  debts  of  honour  abroad ,  that 
k^ep  you  out  of  humour  at  home — at  least  it 
sh^ll  not  be  my  fault  if  I  have  not  more  of 
your  company — ^There,-  there's  a  bill  of  five 
hundred — and  now,  madam — 

Lady  T*  And  now,  my  lord,  down  to  the 
ground,  I  thank  you. 

Lord  T.  If  it  be  no  offence,  madam — 

Lady  T.  Say  what  you  please,  my  lord;  1 
am  in  that  harmony  of  spirits,  it  is  impossible 
to  put  me  out  of  humour. 

Lord  T.  How  long,  in  reason  then,  do  you 
think  that  sum  ought  to  last  you? 

Lady  T,  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  lord,  now  you 
have  spoiled  all  again!  how  is  it  possible  I 
should  answer  for  an  event  that  so  utterlj- 
depends  upon  fortune?  But  to  show  you  that 
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T  am  more  inclined  to  get  money  than  to 
throw  it  away,  I  haTe  a  strong  prepossession 
that  with  this  five  hundred  I  shaJl  win  (iTe 
thousand. 

Lord  T,  Madam,  if  you  were  to  win  ten 
thousand,  it  would  he  no  satisfaction  to  me. 

LadjrT,  Oh,  the  churl!  ten  thousand:  what! 
not  so  much  as  wish  I  might  win  ten  thou- 
sand ! — ^Ten  thousand !  Oh,  the  charming  sum ! 
what  infinite  pretty  things  might  a  woman  of 
spirit  do  with  ten  thousand  guinea^!  O'my 
conscience,  if  she  were  a  woman  of  true  spirit 
— she — she  might  lose  them  all  again. 
-  Lord  2\  And  I  had  rather  it  should  be  so, 
madam,  provided  I  could  he  sure  that  were 
the  last  you  would  lose. 

Ladjr  jT.  Well,  my  lord,  to  let  you  see  I 
design  to  play  all  the  good  housewife  I  can, 
I  am  now  going  to  a  party  at  quadrille,  only 
to  trifle  with  a  little  of  it,  at  poor  two  guineas 
a  fis)    with  the  duchess  of  Quiteright.    [ExiL 

Lora  T.  Insensible  creature!  neither  re- 
proaches nor  indulgence,  kindness  nor  sever- 
ity, can  wake  her  to  the  least  reflection! 
Continual  licence  has  lulfd  her  into  such  a 
lethargy  of  care,  that  she  speaks  of  her  exces- 
ses with  the  same  easy  confidence  as  if  they 
were  so  many  virtues.  VVhat  a  turn  has  her 
bead  taken  !-^  But  how  to  cure  it-^take  my 
friend^s  opinion — Manly  will  speak  freely — my 
sister  with  tenderness  to  both  sides.  They 
know  my  case — 1*11  talk  wjth  them. 

Enter  Williams. 

VTih  Mr.  Manly,  my  lord,  has  sent  to  know 
if  your  lordship  was  at  home. 

Lord  T,  They,  did  not  deny  me? 

fVlL  No,  my  lord. 

Lord  T.  Very  well;  step  up  to  my  sister, 
and  say  I  desire  to  speak  with  her. 

PViL  Lady  Grace  is  here,  my  lord.     [ExiL 

Enter  Laby  Grace. 

Lord  T.  So,  lady  fair,  what  pretty  weapon 
have  you.  been  kilhng  vour  time  with? 

Ladjr  Q.  A  huge  iolio,  that  has  almost  killed 
me— i  think  I  have  half  read  my  eyes  out. 

Lord  T.  Oh !  you  should  not  pore  so  much 
just  after  dinner,  child. 

Ladjr  G,  That^strue;  but  any  hody^s  thoughts 
are  better  than  always  one*s  b>vii,  you  know. 

Lord  T.  Who's  there  ? 

*  Re-enter  Williams. 

Leave  word  at  the  door  I  am  at  home  to 
nobody  but  Mr.  Manly.  •        [Exit  IVUliams. 

Ladjr  G,  And  why  is  he  excepted,  pray, 
my  lord? 

Lord  T.  I  hope,  madam,  you  have  no  ob-- 
jection  to  his  company  ? 

Lady  G*  Your  particular  orders,  upon  my 
being  here,  look  indeed  as  if  you  thought  1 
had  noL 

Lord  Tn  And  your  ladyship's  inquiry  into 
the  reason  of  those  orders  shows,  at  least,  it 
was  not  a  matter  indifferent  to  you. 

Leutjr  G,  Lord,  you  make  the  oddest  con> 
structions,  brother! 

Lord  T.  Look  you,  my  grave  lady  Grace 
— in  one  serious  word — l  wish  you  had  him. 

Ladjr  G,  I  can't  help  that. 

Lord  t.  Ha !  you  can't  help  it,  ha,  ha !  The 


flat  simplicity  of  that  reply   wat^  admirable. 

Ladjr  G.  Pooh,  you  tease  one,  brother! 

Lord  T,  Come,  I  beg  pardon,  child — ^this  is 
not  a  point,  I  grant  }rou,  to  trifle  upon ;  there- 
fore .1  hope  you^ll  give  me  leave  to  be  serious. 

Ladjr  G.  if  you  desire  it,  brother ;  though, 
upon  my  word,  as  to  Mr.  Manly's  having  any 
serious  thoughts  of  me — I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Lord  T,  VVcll<^there's  nothing  wrong  in 
your  making  a  doubt  of  it — But,  in  short,  I 
find  by  his  conversation  of  late,  he  has  been 
looking  round  the  world  for  a  wife;  and  if 
you  were  to  look  round  the  world  for  a  hus- 
band, he  fs  the  first  man  (  would  give  to  you. 

Ladjr  G.  Then  whenever  he  msilces  me  any 
ofler,  brother,  I  will  certainly  tell  you  of  it 

Lord  T.  Oh,  that's  the  last  thine  he'll  do! 
he'll  never  make  you  an  offer  till  he's  pretty 
sure  it  won't  be  refused.  • 

Ladjr  G.  Now  you  make. me  curious.  Pray 
did  he  ever  make  any  offer' of  that  kind  to  you? 

Lord  T,  .Not  directly  —  but  that  imports 
nothing;  he  is  a  man  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  female  world  to  be  brought  into  a  high 
opinion  of  any  one  woman,  without  some 
well-examined  proof  of  her  merit ;  yet  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  your  good  sense,  your 
turn  of  mind,  and  your  way  of  life,  nave 
brought  him  to  so  favourable  a  one  of  you, 
that  a  few  days  will  reduce  him  to  talk  plainly 
to  me;  whicn,  as  yet,  notwithstanding  our 
friendship,  1  have  neither  declined  nor  encou- 
raged him  to  do. 

Ladj  G.  I  am  mighty  glad  we  are  so  near 
in  our  way  of  thinking;  for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  he  is  much  upon  the  same  terms  with 
me :  you  know  he  has  a  sa*'rical  turn ;  but 
never  lashes  ^ny  folly,  without  giving  due  en- 
comiums to  its  opposite  Tirtue;  and,  upon 
such  occasions,  he  is  sometimes  particular  in 
turning  his  compliments  upon  me,  which  I 
don't  receive  with  any  reserve,'  lest  he  should 
imagine  1  take  them  to  myself. 

tMrd  7*.  You  are  right,  child ;  when  a  man 
of  merit  makes  his  addresses,  good  sense  may 
give  him  an  answer  without  scorn  or  coquetry. 

Ladjr  G>  Hush!  he*s  here — 

Enter  Mamly. 

Man.  My  lord,  your  most  obedienL 

I^rd  T.  Dear  Manly,  yours-~I  was  think- 
ing to  send  to  you. 

Man.  Then  1  am  glad  I  am  here,  my  lord 
— Lady  Grace,  I  kiss  your  hands — What,  only 
you  two  ? — How  many  visits  may  a  man  make 
before  he  falls  into  such  unfashionable  com- 
pany !  A  brother  and  sister,  soberly  sitting  at 
home,  when  the  whole  town  is  a  gadding;  1 
question  if  there  is  so  particular  a  tete-a-tete 
again  in  the  whole  parish  of  St  Jarties's. 

Ladj  G,  Fie,  fie,  Mr.  Manly,  bow  censo- 
rious you  are! 

Mem.  i  had  not  made  the' reflection,  madam, 
but  that  I  saw  you  an  exception  to  it — Where's 
my  lady? 

Lord  T,  That,  I  belieTe,  is  impossible  to  guess. 

Man,  Then  I  won't  try,  my  lord. 

Lord  jT.  But  'tis  probable  I  may  hear  of 
her  by  that  time  I  have  been  four  or  five  hours 
in  bed. 

Man.  Now  if  that  were  my  case— >i  believe 
I— 'But  I  beg  pardon,  my  lora* 
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Lord  T,  Indeed|  sir,  you  shall  not:  you 
will  oblige  me  if  you  speak  out;  for  *it  was 
upon  this  head  i  wanted  to  see  you. 

Man.  Why  then,  my  lord,  since  you  oblige 
me  to  proceed — I  have  often  thought  that  me 
misconduct  of  my  lady  has,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, been  owing  to  your  lordship*s  treatment 
of  ber. 

I.^f  G.  Bless  me! 

Lord  T.  My  treatment? 

Man,  Ay,  my  lord ;  you  so  idolized  her  be- 
fore marriage,  that  you  even,  indulged  her  like 
a  mistress  after  it;  in  short,  you  continued 
the  lover  when  you  should  have  taken  up  the 
husband;  and  so,  by  giving  her  more  power 
tbaa  was  needful,  she  has  none  where  she 
wants  ii;  having  such  entire  possession  of  you, 
sbe  is  not  mistress  of  herself. — ^And,  mercy  on 

!  bo'vr  many  fine  women^s  heads  have  been 


turned  upon  the  same  occasion! 

Lord  T.  Oh,  Manly,  'tis  too  true!  there's 
the  source  of  my  disquiet;  she  knows,  and 
has  abused  her  power. 

Man,  However,  since  you  have  had  so  much 
patience,  my  lord^  even  go  on  with  it  a  day 
or  two  more;  and,  upon  her  ladyship's  next 
saiij,  be  a  little  rounder  in  your'  expostula- 
tions: if  that  don't  work — drop  her  some  cool 
bints  of  a  determined  reformation,  and  leave 
ber — to  breakfast  upon  them. 

Lord  T,  You  are  perfectly  right.  How  va- 
luable is  a  friend  in  our  anxiety! 

Man,  Therefore,  to  divert  that,  my  lord,  I 
beg,  for  the  present,  we  may  call  anoiner  cause. 

l>adjr  G.  Ay,  for  goodness'  sake,  let  us  have 
done  with  tbis 

Lord  T.  W\t%  all  my  heart. 

Lady  G.  Have  you  no  news  abroad,  Mr. 
Manly  ? 

Man,  Apropos — I  have  some,  madam;  and 
1  believe,  my  lord,  as  extraordinary  in  its  kind — 

Liird  T.  Pray  let  us  have  it. 

Man.  Do  you  know  that  your  country 
aeighbour,  ana  my  wise  kinsman,  sir  Francis 
\Vronghead,  is  coming  to  town  with  his  whole 
family  ? 

Lord  T,  The  fool!  what  can  be  his  busi- 
ness here? 

Man.  Oh !  of  the  last  importance,  I'll  assure 
\ou~No  le^s  than  the  business  of  the  nation. 

Lord  T.  Explain. 

Man.  He  has  carried  his  election  —  against 
sir  John  Worthland. 

Lt>rd  T.  The  deuce!  What!  for— for— 

Man.  The  famous  borough  of  Guzzledown. 

Lord  T.  A  proper  representative  indeed ! 

LadjrG.  Pray,  Mr.  Manly,  don't  i  know  him? 

Man.  You  have  dined  with  him,  madam, 
vben  I  was  last  down  with  my  lord  at  Bellmont 

Ladf  G.  Was  not  that  he  that  got  a  little 
merry  before  dinner,  and  overset  the  tea-table 
in  making  his  compliments  to  my  lady? 

Man.  The  same. 

Ladf  G.  Pray  what  are  his  circumstances? 
I  know  but  very  little  of  him. 

Man.  Then  he  is  worth  your  knowing,  I 
can  tell  you,  madam.  His  estate,  if  dear,  I 
believe,  might  be  a  good  two  thousand  pounds 
a  year;  tiiougfa,  as  it  was  left  him  saddled 
with  two  iointures  and  two  weighty  mortga- 
S»  npOK  ity  there  i§  no  saying  what  it  is— 
»«t  thai  fct  might  be  sure  never  |o  mend  it. 


he  married  a  profuse  young  hussy  for  love, 
Mrithout  a  penny  of  money.  Thus  having,  like 
his  brave  ancestors,  provided  heirs  for  the  fa- 
mily, he  now  finds  children  and  interest-mo- 
ney make  such  a  bawling  about  his  ears,  that 
at  last  he  has  taken  the  friendly  advice  of  his 
kinsman,  the  gotfd  lord  Danglecourt,  to  nm 
his  estate  two  thousand  pounds  more  in  debt, 
to  put  the  whole  management  of  what  is  left 
into  Paul  Pillage's  hands,  that  he  may  be  at 
leisure  himself  .to  retrieve  his  affairs,  hy  being 
a  parliament  man. 

Lord  T,  A  most  admirable  scheme  indeed! 

Man.  And  with  this  politic  prospect  he  is 
now  upon  his  journey  to  London — 

Lord  T.  What  can  It  end  in  ? 

Man.  Pooh !  a  journey  into  the  country  again. 

Lord  T.  Do  you  think  he'll  stir  tiO  his 
mon^  is  gone,  or  at  least  till  the  session  is 
over  i*^ 

Man.  If  my  intelligence  is  rig^t,  mr  (<1ord, 
he  won't  sit  long  enough  to  give  his  Vbte  for 
a  turnpike. 

Lord  T,  How  so?     ' 

Man.  Oh,  a  bitter  business;  he  had  scarce 
a  Yote  in  the  whole  town  besides  the  return- 
ing officer.  Sir  John  will  certainly  have  it 
heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  send  him 
about  his  business  again. 

Lord  T.  Then  he  has  made  a  fine  business 
of  it  indeed. 

M€Ui.  Which,  as  far  as  my  little  interest 
will  go,  shall  be  d^ne  in  as  few  days  as  possible. 

Ladj  G.  But  why  would  you  ruin  the  poor 
gentleman's  fortune,  Mr.  Manly  ? 

Man.  No,  madam,  I  would  only  spoil  his 
project  to  save  his  fortune. 

Lady  G.  How  are  you  concerned  enough 
to  do  either? 

Man,  Why — I  have  some  obligations  to  the 
family,  madam:  I  enjoy  at  this  time  a  pretty 
estate  which  sir  Franas  was  heir  at  law  to ; 
but — by  his  being  a  booby,  the  last  will  of  an 
obstinate  old  uncle  gave  it  to  me. 

Re-enter  Williams. 

WiL  [To  Manljr]  Sir,  here  is  one  of  your 
servants,  from  your  house,  desires  to  speak 
with  ybu. 

Man.  Will  you  give  him  leave  to  come  in, 
my  lord? 

Lord  T.  Sir— the  ceremony's  of  your  own 
making.  \Kxii  rFilUatns, 

Enter  Jambs. 

Man*  Well,  James,  what's  the  matter? 

James.  Sir,  here  is  John  Moody  iust  come 
to  town:  he  says  sir  Francis  and  all  the  fa- 
mily will  be  here  to-night,  ahd  is  in  a  great 
hurry  to  speak  with  you. 

Man.  Where  is  he? 

James.  At  our  house,  sir:  he  has  been  gap- 
ing and  stumping  about  the  streets,  in  his 
dirty  boots,  and  asking  every  one  he  meets  if 
they  can  tell  him  where  he  may  have  a  good 
lodging  for  a  parliament  man,  till  he  can  hire 
a  handsome  whole  house,  fit  for  all  his  family, 
for  the  winter. 

Metn.  I  am  afraid,  my  lord^  I  must  wait 
upon  Mr.  Moody. 

Lord  T.  Pr'ythee  let  us  have  him  here ;  he 
will  divert  us. 
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Man.  Oh,  my  lord,  he's  such  a  cubl  Not 
but  he^s  so  near  cominoQ  sense,  that  he  passes 
for  a  wit  in  the  family.  , 

Ladjr  G.  I  beg  of  ail  things  we  may  ha^e 
him ;  I  am  in  love  with  'nature,  let  her  dres« 
be  never  so  homely. 

Man,  Then  desire  him  Ao  come  hither, 
James.  [Ejcil  Jantrs, 

Lady  G.  Pray  what  may  be  Mr.  Moody^s  post  ? 

Man.  Oh !  his  maitre-d^hotel,  his  butler,  his 
bailiff,  his  hind,  his  huntsman,  and  sometimes 
— his  companion. 

Lord  T.  It  runs  in  roy  head  that  the  mo- 
ment this  knight  has  set  him  down  in  the 
bouse,  he  will  fet  up  to  give  them  the  earliest 
proof  of  what  importance  he  is  to  the  public 
in  his  own  county. 

Man.  Yes,  and  when  they  have  heard  him, 
he  will  find  that  his  utmost  importance  stands 
valued  at — sometimes  beinf  invited  to  dinner. 

Ladjr  G.  And  her  ladyship,  I  suppose,  will 
make  as  considerable  a  figure  in  herspnere  too  ? 

Man.  That  you  may  depend  upon;  for  (if 
I  donH  mistake)  she  has  ten  times  more  of 
the  jade'  in  her  than  she  yet  knows  of:  and 
she  will  so  improve  in  this  rich  soil  in  a 
month,  that  she  will  visit  all  the  ladies  that 
will  let  her  into  their  houses,  and  run  in  debt 
to  all  the  shopkeepers  that  virill  let  her  into 
their  books:  in  short,  before  her  important 
spouse  has  made  five  pounds  by  his  eloquence 
at  Westminster,  she  will  have  lost  five  hun- 
dred at  dice  and  quadrille  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Jameses. 

Lord  T,  So  that,  by  that  time  he  is  declared 
unduly  elected,  i)  a  swarm  of  duns  will  be 
reSidy  for  their  money,  and  his  worship — will 
be  ready  for  a  gaol. 

Man.  Yes,  ^es,  that  I  reckon  will  dose  the 
account  of  this  hopeful  jourtaey  to  London — 
But  see,  here  comes  the  fore  horse  of  the  team ! 

Enter  John  Moody. 
Oh,  honest  John ! 

Moodjr.  Ad*s  waunds^)  and  heart,  measter 
Manly!  I'm  glad  I  ha'.fun')  ye.  Lawd,  lawd, 

five  me  your  hand  !  VVhy  that's  friendly  naw. 
Jesh  !.  I  thought  we  would  never  ha'  got  hither. 
Well,  and  how  do  you  do,  measter?  —  Good 
lack!  I  beg  ^jardon  for  my  bawldness  —  I  did 
not  see  'at  his  honour  was  here. 

Lord  T.  Mr.  Moody,  your  servant:  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  in  London:  I  hope  all  the 
good  family  are  well  ? 

Moodj.  Thanks  be  praised,  your  honour, 
.they we  all  in  pretty  good  heart,  thoYwe  have 
had  a  power  of  crosses  upo'  the  road. 

Lad}  G.  I  hope  my  lady  has  had  no  hurt, 
Mr.  Moody  ? 

Mood/.  Noa,  and  please  your  ladyship,  she 
was  never  in  better  humour:  there's  money 
enough  stirring  now. 

Man.  What  has  been  the  matter,  John? 

i)  A  •■<!  proof  of  rlie  want  of  purilj  in  the  cleotlon  pf 
the  nembere  of  Parliament. 

ft)  This  ia  a  apecincn  of  the  dialect  of  the  people  in  the 
north  of  England,  where  thry  pronounce  almoat  -as 
broad  as  the  Scotch,  so  tha<,  if  we  compare  the  change 
of  orthAgraphy  with  the  difference  of  pronunciation, 
we  shall  easily  be  able  to  understand  :  for  instance, 
tinuuidM  for  wounda,  loft^d  for  lord,  nmn^  for  now,  etc. 

d)  Found. 


Moodjr.  VN^hy,  we  came  up, in  such  a  hurry^ 
you  roun^)  thiuk  that  our  tackle  was  not  so 
tight  as  it  should  be. 

Man.  Come,  tell  us  all. 

Lord  T,  Come,  let  us  sit  down. 

'  {Thef  take  Cluiirs. 

Man.  Pray  how  do  they  travel? 

Moodjr.  Why,  iHhe  awld  coach,  measter; 
and  'cause  my  lady  loves  to  do  things  haad~ 
some,  to  be  sure,  she  wotild  have  a  couple  of 
cart-horses  dapped  to  the  four  old  geldings, 
that  neighbours  might  see  she  went  up  to 
London  in  her  coach  and  six;  and  so  Giles 
Joulter,  the  ploughman,  rides  postillion* 

Man.  Very  well !  The  journey  sets  out  as 
it  should  do.  [Aside]  What,  do  they  bring 
all  the  children  with  them  loo  ? 

Moodjr.  Noa,  noa,  only  the  younk  squoirc 
and  miss  Jenny.  The  other  foive^)  are  all 
out  at  board,  at  half-a-crown  a  head  a  week, 
with  John  Growse,  at  Smokedunehill  farm. 

Man.  Good  again!  a  rightEngush  academy 
for  younger  children! 

Moodjr.  Anon,  sir.  [Not  understanding  hinu 

Lord  T.  And  when  do  you  expect  them 
here,  John? 

Moodjr.  Nay,  nay,  for  thM  mailer,  madam, 
they're  I'very  good  hands;  Joan  loves  'era  as 
thof  they  were  all  her  own;  for  she  was  wet 
nurse  to  <every  mother's  babe  o'um  —  Ay,  ay, 
they'll  ne'er  want  a  bellyful  there.  Why  we 
were  in  hopes  to  ha'  come  yesterday,  an  it 
had  no'  been  that  th'  awld  weazlebefly  horse 
tired:  and  then  we  were  so  cruelly  loaden 
that  the  two  fore  wheels  came  crash  down  at 
once  in  Waggon-rut-lane,  and  there  we  lost 
four  hours  Yore  we  could  set  things  to  rights 
again. 

Man.  So  they  bring  all  the  baggage  with 
the  coach,  then  ? 

Moodjr.  Ay,  ay,  and  good  store  on  it  there 
is — Why  my  lady's  geef  alone  were  as  much 
as  filled  four  portmantel  trui^ks,  beside  the 
great  deal  box  that  heavy  Ralph  ^)  and  the 
monkey  sit  upon  behind. 

Lord  T.  ) 

Lady  G.   >   Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Man.         ] 

Ltuiy  G.  W^cll,  Mr.  Moody,  and  pray  how 
many  are  they  within  the  coach? 

Moody.  VVhy  there's  my  lady,  and  his 
worship,  and  the  younk  squoire,  and  miss 
Jenny,  and  the  fat  lapdog,  and  my  lady's  maid, 
Mrs.  Handy,  and  Doll  Tripe  the  cook,  that's 
all — Only  Doll  puked  a  little  with  riding  back- 
ward ;  so  they  hoisted  her  into  the  coach-box, 
and  then  her  stomach  was  easy. 

Lady  G.  Ob,  I  see  them !  I  see  them  go  hy 
me.     Ha,  ha!  [Laughing, 

Moody,  Then  you  mun  think,  measter,  there 
was  some  stowage  for  the  belly  as  well  as  the 
back  too;  children  are  apt  to  be  famished  upon 
the  road ;  so  we  had  such  cargoes  of  plum- 
cake,  and  baskets  of  tongues,  and  biscuits,  and 
cheese,  and  cold  boiled  beef— -And  then,  in  case 
of  sickness,  bottles  of  cherry  brandy,  plague 
water,  sack,  tent,  and  strons  beer  so  plenty  as 
made  th'  awld  coach  crack  again.  Mercy 
upon  them !  and  send  them  all  well  to  town,  I  say. 

Man.  Ay,  and  well  out  on't  again,  John. 

Moody.  Odds  bud,  measter!   you're  a  wist* 

i)  Musi.       ^)  Fire.        3)  The  name  of  a  dog. 


[Act  II.  ScsiTB  1*] 

inan ;  and  for  ibat  matter,  so  am  I — Whoam^s^) 
whoara,  I  say :  I  am  sure  we  ha*  got  but  little 

Sood  e*e9  sin  we  turned  our  backs  on*t.  No- 
ting but  miscbief !  Some  deviPs  trick  or  olher 
plagued  us  aw^)  tbe  day  lung.  Crack  goes 
ooe  tbing!  bawnce  goes  another!  Woa!^) 
says  Roger — Tben  sowse!  we  are  all  set  fast 
in  a  slough.  Whaw,  cries  miss!  Scream  go 
the  maids!  and  bawl  just  as  tho*f  they  were 
stuck.  And  so,  mercy  on  us!  this  was  the 
trade  from  morning  to  night.  But  my  lady 
was  in  such  a  murrain  haste  to  be  here,  that 
set  out  she  Vould,  tboY  I  told  her  it  was  Chil* 
dermas  day.*) 

Man\  These  ladies,  these  ladies,  John— 

Moody,  Ay,  measter!  I  ha*  seen  a  little  of 
them:  and  i  find  that  the  best  —  when  sbe*s 
mended,  wonH  ha*  much  goodness  to  ^pare. 

Lord  T.  Well  said,  John— Ha,  ha! 

Man.  I  hope,  at  least,  you  and  your  good 
woman  agree  still. 

Moodj.  Ay,  ay,  much  of  a  muchness.  Bridget 
sticks  to  me;  though  as  for  her  goodness — 
why,  she  was  willing  to  come  to  London  too 
—But  hauld  a  bit!  Noa,  noa,  says  I,  there 
mdy  be  mischief  enough  done  without  you. 

Man.  Why  that  was  bravely  spoken,  John, 
and  like  a  man. 

Moodjr.  Ah,  weast  heart!  were  measler  but 
hawf  the  mon  that  I  am— Odds  wookers  I  thoT 
keMl  speak  stautly  too  sometimes-^But  then  he 
canno  faawld  it — no,  he  canno*  hawld  it. 

Lord  T.   \      ^ 

Lad/  G.  I   Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Man.         ) 

Mood/.  Odds  flesh!  but  I  mun  hie  me 
wboam ;  the  coach  will  be  coming  every  hour 
naw — but  measter  charged  me  to  find  your 
worship  out;  for  he  has  hugey  business  mrith 
Tou,  and  will  certainly  wait  upon  you  by  that 
time  he  can  put  on  a  clean  neckcioth. 

Man.  Oh,  John,  Fll  wait  upon  him. 

Mo€tdy.  W'by  vou  wonno*  be  so  kind,  wull  ye  ? 

Man.  If  you  If  tell  me  where  you  lodge. 

Mood/.  Just  iHhe  street  nest  to  where  your 
worship  dwells,  at  the  sign  of  the  Golden-ball 
--its  gold  all  OTer,  where  they  sell  ribbons 
and  i^ppitSy  and  other  sort  of  gcer  fof  gentle- 
women. 

Man.  A  milliner^s? 

Mood/.  Ay,  ay,  one  Mrs.  Motherly.  "Waunds, 
she  has  a  couple  of  clever  girls  there  stitching 
Tlh*  foreroora. 

Man.  Yes,  yes,  she*s  a  woman  of  good  bu- 
nness,  no  doubt  onH  —  W^ho  recommended 
that  house  to  you,  John? 

Mood/.  The  greatest  good  fortune  in  the 
world,  sure ;  for  as  I  was  gaping  about  the 
streets,  who  should  look  opt  of  the  window 
there  but  the  fine  gentleman  that  was  always 
riding  by  our  coach  side  atYprk  races — Count 
—Basset;  ay,  tbat*s  he. 

Man.  Basset !  Oh,  I  remember ;  I  know  him 
by  sight. 

Mood/.  Well,  to  be  sure,  as  civil  a  gentle- 
man to  see  to — 

Man.  As  any  sharper  in  town.         [Aside. 

Mood/,  WciJ,  measter — 

>)  Home.       a)  All. 

3)  Wot  U  the  £aglith  manner  of  cpeakinf  lo  the  hornet 
to  make  them  atop*   answerable  to  ihc  German  hr^-r, 

0  A  North  connlrf  raprrjiiitien. 
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Lord  T.  My  service  to  sir  Francis  and  my 
lady,  John. 

t^Md/  Gi  And  mine  pray,  Mr.  Moody. 

Mood/.  Ay,  your  honours;  they^ll  be  proud 
on*t,  I  dare  say. 

Man.  Y\\  bring  my  compliments  myself:  so, 
honest  John — 

Moody.  Dear  measter  Manly!  the  goodness 
of  goodness  bless  ^d  preserve  you !       [J&riV. 

Hord  T.  What  a  natural  creature  \\h\ 

Lad/  G.  Well,  I  can't  but  think,  John,  in 
a  wet  afternoon,  in  the  country,  must  be  very 
good  company. 

Lord  T.  Oh,  the  tramontane!  If  this  were 
known  at  half  the  ouadrille  'tables  in  town, 
theywould  lay  down  their  cards  to  laugh  at  you* 

Lad/  G.  And  the  minute  they  took  them 
up  again  they  would  do  the  same  at  tbe  losers 
— But  to  let  you  see  that  I  think  good  com- 
pany may  sometimes  want  cards  to  keep  them 
together,  what  think  you,  if  we  three  sat  so- 
berly down  to  kill  an  hour  at  ombre? 

Man.  I  shall  be  too  hard  for  you,   madam. 

Lad/  G.  No  matter,  I  shall  have  as  much 
advantage  of  my  lord  as  you  have  of  me." 

Lord  T,  Say  you  so,  madam  ?  have  at  you 
then.     Here !  get  the  ombre  table  and  cards. 

•        [Exit 

Lady  G.  Come,  Mr.  Manly  —  I  know  you 
don't  forgiv«  me  now. 

Man.  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  for- 
give your  thinking  sOf  madam.  Where  do 
you  imagine  I  could  pass  my  time  so  agreeably  ? 

Lad/  G,  I'm  sorry  my  lord  is  not  here  to  talcc 
his  share  of  the,  compliment — But  he'll  wonder 
what's  become  of  us.  *  \E,xiL 

Man.  It  must  be'so<>— She  sees  I  love  her 
— yet  with  what  unoffending  decency  she 
avoids  an  explanation !  How  amiable  \%  every 
hour  of  her  conduct !  .  What  a  vile  opinion 
have  I  had  of  the  whole  sex  for  these  ten 
years  past,  which  this  sensible  creature  has 
recovered  in  less  than  one!  Such  a  compa- 
nion, sure,  might  compensate  all  the  irksome 
disappointment  that  folly  and  falsehood  ever 
gave  me  I 

Could  women  regulate,  like  her,  their  lives, 

W^hat  halcyon  days  were  in  the  gift  of  wives ; 

Vain  rdVers  then  might  envy  what  th^  hate, 

And  pnly  fools  would  mock  the  married  state. 

[Exit. 
ACT  II. 
Scene  I.— Mrs.  Mothbrlt*s  House. 
Enter  Count  Basset  and  Myrtilla. 

Count  B.  MyrtiWa,  how  dost  thou  do,  child  ? 

M/r.  As  well. as  a  losing  gamester  can. 

Count  B.  Pshaw!  hang  these  melancholy 
thoughts!  Suppose  I  should  help  thee  to  a 
good  husband  r 

M/r.  I  suppose  you'll  think  any  one  good 
enough,  that  will  take  me  off  o'your  hands. 

Count  B,^  What  do  you  think  of  the  young 
country,  squire,  the  heir  of  the  family  that's 
coming  to  lodge  here? 

M/r.  How  should  I  know  whalt  to  think  of  hiro  ? 

Count  B.  Nay,  I  only  give  you  the  hint, 
child ;  it  may  bfi  worth  your  while  at  least  to 
look  about  you. 

Enter  Mrs.  Motherly,   in  haste. 

Mrs.  M.  Sir!  sir!  the  gentleman's  coach  is 
at  the  door;  they  are  all  come. 
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Count  B.  Wbat,  already? 

Mrs»M.  They  are  just  getting  out!— WonH 
you  step  and  lead  in  my  lady  ?  Do  you  be  in 
the  Mray,  niece;  I  must  run  and  receive  them. 

tEanit. 
Exih 
have 
been  true  to  him;  and,  for  that  only  reason, 
he  wants  to  be  rid  of  me.^  But  while  women 
are  weak,  men  will  be  rogues. 

Enter  Mrs.  Motherly,    showing  in  Lady 
Wronghead,  led  bjr  CotrNT  Basset. 

Mrs,  M,  If  your  ladyship  pleases  to  walk 
into  this  parlour,  madam,  only  for  the  present, 
till  your  servants  have  got  aO  your  things  in. 

iAidy  iV,  Well,  dear  sir,  this  is  so  innnite^ 
ly  obliging-— I  protest  it  gives  roe  pain,  though, 
to  turn  you  out  of  your  lodging  thus. 

Count B,  No  trouble  in  the  least,  madam: 
we  single  fellows  are  soon  moved;  besides, 
Mrs.  Motherly's  my  old  acquaintance,  and  1 
could  not  be  her  hinderance. 

Mrs,  M.  The  count  is  so  well-bred,  madam, 
I  dare  say  he.  would  do  a  great  deal  more  to 
accommodate  your  ladyship. 

Lad/  fV,  Oh,  dear  madam ! — A  good,  well- 
bred  sort  of  a  woman.     \Apart  to  the  Count. 

Count  B*  Oh,  madam T  she  is  very  much 
among  people  of  quality ;  she  is^  seldom  without 
them  in  her  house. 

Lady  fV.  Are  there  a  good  many  people 
of  quality  in  this  street,  Mrs.  Motherly? 

Mrs.  M.  Now  your  ladyship  is  here,  madam, 
I  don't  beliere  there  is  a  house  without  them. 

Ladjr  fV,  I  am  mighty  glad  of  that ;  for, 
really,  1  think  people  of  quality  should  always 
live  among  one  another. 

Count  B,  *Twas  what,  one  would  choose, 
indeed,  madam. 

Lady  W,  Bless  me !  but  where  are  the  chil- 
dren all  this  while? 

SirF,  \}Viaiout\  John  Moody!  stay  you 
by  the  coach,  and  see  all  our  things  out  — 
Come,  children. 

Enter  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  Sqdire 
Richard,  €md  Miss  Jen  my. 

Sir  #^.  Well,  count,  I  mun  say  il^  this  was 
koynd^),  indeed. 

Count  B,  Sir  Francis,  giye  me  leave  to  bid 
you  welcome  to  London. 

SirF.  Pshaw !  how  dost  do,  mon  ? — ^Waunds, 
I^m  glad  to  see  thee  f  A  good  sort  of  a  house  this. 

Count B,  Is  not  that  master  Richard? 

Sir  F»  Ey,  ey,  that's  young  hopeful — Why 
dost  not  haw,  Dick? 

Squire  R.  So  I  do,  feyther. 

Count  B.  Sir,  Fm  glad  to  see  you^  pro- 
test," Mrs.  Jane  is  grown  so,  I  should  not  nave 
known  her. 

Sir  F^  Come  forward,  Jenny. 

Jenny*  Sure,  papa !  do  you  think  I  doi/t 
know  how  to  behave  myself? 

Count  B,  If  I  have  'permission  to  approach 
her,  sir  Francis. 

Jenny.  Lord,  sir,  I'm  in  silch  a  frightful 
pickle !—  [Salute, 

CountB.  Every  dress  that's  proper  must  be- 
come you,  madam — you  have  oeen  a  long 
journey. 

i)  Kind. 


Jenny.  I  hope  you  will  see  me  in  a  better 
to-morrow,  sir. 

[Lady  FF.  whispers  Mrs.M.  pointing  toMyr^ 

Mrs.M.  Only  a  niece  of  mine,  raiadam,  that 
lives  with  me :  she  will  b«*  proud  to  give  your 
ladyship  any  assistance  in  her  power. 

Lady  ff\  A  pretty  sort  of  a  young  woman 
— Jenny,  you  two  must  be  acquainted. 

Jenny.  Oh,  mamma,  I  am^  never  strange  in 
a  strange  place.  [Salutes  Myrlilla. 

Myr.  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour, 
madam — Madam,  your  ladyship's  welcome  to 
London. 

Jenny.  Mamma,  I  like  her  prodigiously; 
she  called  me  my  ladyship. 

Squire  R.  Pray,  mother,  mayn't  I  be  ac- 
quainted with  her  too? 

Lady  VT.  You,  you  clown!  stay  till  you 
learn  a  little  more  breeding  first. 

Sir  F.  Odds  heart,  my  lady  Wrongbead  \ 
why  do  you  baulk  the  lad?  how  shoui.d  be 
ever  learn  breeding,  if  he  does  not  put  himself 
fc>rward  ? 

Sauire  R.  Why,  ay^,  feyther,  does  mother 
think  that  I'd  be  uncivil  to  her? 

Myr,  Master  has  so  much  good  humour, 
madam,  he  would  soon  gain  upon  any  body. 

[He  kisses  MyrtiUa,^ 

Squire  R.  Lo'  you  there,  mother!  and  you 
would  but  be  quiet,  she  and  1  should  do  well 
enough. 

Lady  iV.  Why,  how  now,  sirrah!  boys 
must  nol  be  so  familiar. 

Squire  R.  Why,  an  I  know  nobody,  bow 
the  murrain  mun  I  pass  my  time  here,  in  a 
strange  place  ?  Naw  you  and  I,  and  sister,  for- 
sooth, sometimes,  in  an  allernoon,  may  play 
at  one  and  thirty  bone-ace,  purely. 

Jenny,  Speak  for  yourself,  sir:  d'ye  think  I 
play  at  such  clownisn  games? 

Squire  R.  Why,  and  you  woant  yo*  ma'  let 
it  aloane;  then  she  and  I,  mayhap,  will  have 
a  bawt  ^)  at  all-fours  '),  without  you. 

.  SirF.  Noa,  noa,  Dick,  that  won  t  do  neither; 
you  mun  learn  to  make  one  at  ombre,  here, 
child. 

Myr.  If  master  pleases,  I'll  show  it  him. 

Squire  R,  W^hat,  the  Humber!  Hoy-day! 
why,  does  our  river  run  to  this  tawn,  feythcV? 

SirF.  Pooh!  you  silly  tony!  ombi-e  is  a 
geam  at  cards,  that  the  better  sort  of  people 
play  three  together  at 

Squire  R,  Nay,  the  rooare  the  merrier,  I 
say;  but  sister  is  always  so  crofs-grained — 

Jenny,  Lordl    this  ooy   is  enough  to  deaf 
people — and  one  has  really  been  stuffed  up  in 
a  coach  so  long  that— Pray,   madam — could 
not  I  get  a  little  powder  ')  for  my  hair? 

Myr.  If  you  please  to  come  along  with  me, 
madam.  [Exeunt  Myrtilla  and  Jenny, 

Squire  R,  VVhat,  has  sister  taken  her  away 
naw !  mess,  I'll  go  and  have  a  little  game  with 
them.  [ElxiL 

Lady  W,  Well,  count,  I  hope  you  wont  so 
far  change  your  lodgings,  but  you  will  come 
and  be  at  home  here  sometimes. 

SirF.  Ay,  ay,  pr'ythee,  come  and  take  a 
bit  of  mutton  with  us,  naw  and  tan  ^),  when 
thou'st  nought  to  do. 

i)  BouL        *)  A  ''f^n  g*^*^l  %nM  of  e«rd«« 
.   5)  What  would  the  I«die«  of  the  present  day  thiok  of  liic 
n«e  of  po^i'dcr,  which  lerela  all  duUtictions  of  jet  black* 
anbnriiy  etc.  7         4}  Now  and  then. 
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Count  B,  Well,  sir  frallcis^  you  sball  find 
ni  make  bat  very  little  cdremonj. 

SirF.  VVbr,  ay  now,  tfaat*s  hearty! 

Mrs,  M,'  Will  ycur  ladyship  please  to  re- 
fresh yourself  with  a  dish  of  tea,  after  your 
£iligue? 

LadjrW,  If  youplevCf  Mrs^  Motherly;  hut 
I  belieTe  we  bad  best  have  it  above  stairs. 
TExie Mrs,  Motherijr]  Woa*t you  walk  up  sir ? 

Sirr.  Moody! 

Count  B.  'Shan't  we  stay  fdr  sir  Francis, 
madam? 

Ladjr  ^y.  Lard,  don^  mind  hira!  be  will 
tome    if  be  likes  it 

.  Sir  F*.  Ay,  ay,  ne*er  heed  me — I  have  things 
to  look  aAer. 
[Exeunt  Ladjrfflronghead  and  Coiint  Basset, 

Enttr  John  Moody. 

Moodjr.  Did  yonr  worship  want.muhf^) 

SirJF*,  Ay,  is  the  coach  cleared,  and  all  our 
thinrs  in? 

Moodjr,  Aw  but  a  few  band-boxes  and  the 
nook  tbat*s  left  o^e  goose  poy')  — But.  a 
plague  on  biro,  the  monkey  has  gin  us  the.  slip, 
1  think — I  suppose  he*s  goon  to  see  bis  rela- 
tions; for  here  looks  ^o  be  a  power  of  um  in 
this  tawn  —  but  heavy  Ralph  has  skawered  *) 
after'  him. 

Sir  F,  Why,  let  him  go  to  the  devil!  no 
matter  and  the  bawnds  bad  had  him  a  motfth 
agoe. — But  I  wish  the  coach  and  horses  were 
got  safe  to  the  inn!  This  is  a  sharp  tawn,  we 
mun  look  about  us  here,  John;  therefore  I 
would  have  you  go  along  with  Roger,  and 
see  that  nobody  runs  away  with  theift  before 
ihej  get  to  Uie  stable. 

Moody.  Alas  a  day,  sir,  I  believe  our  auld 
cattle  wo9*t  yeasly  *)  be  run  awat  with  to 
night — but  howsomdever,  we*st  ta*  ')  the  best 
care  we  can  of  uro,  poor  sawls. 

Sir  F,  Well,  well,  make  haste  then — 

and  return^, 

master  Monly 

come  to  wait  upo'  your  -        ' "   * 

Sir  F.  Wbeere  is  he? 

Moody.  Just  coming  in  at  thresholct 

Sir  F,  Then  gqa  about  your  business. 

[Exit  Moodjr, 

Enter  Mamlt.    ^ 

Cousin  Manly!  sir,  I  am  your  yery  humble 
servanL 

M€tn*  I  beard  you  were  come,  sir  Francis 
—and — 

Sir  F.  Odds  heart!  this  was  so  kindly  done 
of  Tou,  naw! 

Man,  I  wish  yon  may  tliink  it  so,  cousin! 
Cor,  I  confess^  I  should  nave  been  better* plea- 
sed to  bare  s^en  you  in  any  other  place. 

«^i>  F,  How  soa,  sir? 

Man,  Nay,  ^is  for  your  own  sake;  Fm  not 
concerned. 

Sir  F,  Look  you,  cousin ;  tho*f  I  know  you 
wish  me  well,  yet  f  don*t  question  I  shall  give 
yon  suck  weighw  reasons  for  what  I  have 
done,  that  you  will  say.  sir,  this  is  the  wisest 
journey  that  ever  I  maae  in  my  life. 

Man,  I  think  it  ought  ttf  be,  cousin;  for  I 
believe  yott  will 'find  it  the  most  expensive  one-r- 

i)  If*,         i)  Oo»M  pie.    -   5)  Scowered,  roat 
4)  B«n  S)  Take. 


ow  r,  w  eiJ,  wen,  maxe  nasie 
Moodjr  goes  out  ai 
Moodjr.    Odds  flesh!    here's   m; 
»me  to  wait  upo*  jour  worship ! 


yonr  election  did  not  cdst  you  a  trifle,  I  suppose. 

SirF.  Why,  ay!  it's* true!  That-thai  did 
lick  in  a  little ;  but  if  a  man's  wise  (and  I  hanl 
fawnd  yet  that  Tm  a  fool),  there  are  ways, 
cousin,  to  lick  one's  self  whole  again. 

Miin.  Nay,  if  you  have  that  secret — 

Sir  F.  Don't  you  be  fearful,  cousin — ^you'll 
find  that  I  know  something. 

Man.  If  it  be  any  thing  for  your  good,  1 
should  be  glad  to  know  it  too.  '  ^ 

Sir  F.  In  short  then,  I  have  a  friend  in  a 
comer,  that  has  let  me  a  little  into  what*s 
what^at  Westminster — that's  one  thing. 

Mani  Very  well!-  but  what  good  is  thiit  tb 
do  you?  . 

Sir  F.  Why  i|Ot  me,  as  much  as  it  does 
other  folks? 

Man,  Other  people,  I  dpubt,  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  different  qualifications. 

SirF.  Why,  ay!  there's  it  naw!  you'll  say 
that  I  have  lived  all  mj  days  i'the  country*— 
what  then?  —  I'm  o'the  quorum — I  bare  been 
at  sessions,  and  1  have  made  speeches  there! 
ay,  and  at  vestry  too — and,  mayhap,  they  may 
find  here — that  I  have  brought  my  tongue  up 
to  town  with  me!  D'ye  take  me  naw? 

Man.  If  I  take. your  case  right,  cousin,  I 
am  afraid  the  first  occasion  you  will  have  for 
your  eloquence  here',  will  be,  to  show  whether 
you  bare  any  right  to  make  use  of  it  at  all. 

Sir  F,  How  cTye  Aiean  ? 

Mdni  That  sir  John  Worthland  has  lodged 
a  petition  against  you. 

Sir  F.  Petition !  why,  ay !  there  let  it  lie— 
vve'll  find  a  way  to  deal  with  that,  I  warrant 
you! — Why  you  forget,  cousin,  sir  John's  o* 
the  wrung  side  ^),  mon! 

Man.  r  doubt,  sir  Francis,  that  will  do  you 
but  little  service ;.  for,  in  cases  Tery-  notorious, 
which  I  take  yours  to  bt,  there  h  such  a 
thing  as  a  short  day,  and  dispatching  thent  im- 
mediately. 

SirF.  With  all  <ny  betfrt!  the  sooner  I 
send  him  hom^  a^in  the  better. 

Man.  And  this  is  the  scheme  you  have  laid 
down  to  I'epair  your  fortune? 

Sir  F.  In  one  word  cousin,  I  think  it  itiy 
duty.  The  Wrongheads  have  been  a  consi- 
derable family  ever  since  England  was  England : 
and  since  the  world  knows  I  have  talents 
wherewithal,  they  shan't  say  it's  my  fault,  if 
I  don't  make  as  good  a  figure  as  any  that  ever 
were  at  the  head  on't. 

Man,  Nay,  this  project,  as  you  have  laid  it, 
will  come  ujp  to  any  thing  your  ancestors  have 
done  these  nve  hundred  years. 

SirF.  And  let  me  alone  to  work  it:  may- 
bap  I  hav'nH  told  you  all,  neither —        ' 

jUan^  You  astonish  me!  what,  and  is  it  full 
as  practicable  as  what  you  have  told  me? 

iir  F.  Ay,  tho'f  I  say  it— every  whit,  cou- 
sin. Youll  find  that  I  have  more  irons  i'the 
fire  than  one;  I  doan't  come  of  a  fool's  errand! 

Man.  Very  well.  * 

Sir  F,  In  a  word,  my  wife  has  got  a  friend 
at  court  as  well  as  myself,  and  her  dowghter 
Jenny  is  naw  pretty  well  grown  up-.— 

Man.  And  what,  in  the  devil's  name^  would 

he  do  with  the  dowdy?  [Aside, 

•  \ 

i)  Npl  lo  b«  of  lh«  kiflg'i  partj  in  tlfc  Iioucv»^liaII  w* 
tierer  haro  a  neotral  partj*  palrhMlcal  caon|h,  to  aid* 
iviUi  neither  kiag  nor  oppeaitioa? 
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Sir  jF.  Naw,  if  I  doanH  lay  in  for  a  bus- 
Land  for  her,  mayhap,  VxWis  tawn,  she  may 
be  looking  out  for  berself— 

J^an,  Not  unlikely. 

S/r  F.  Therefore  I  have  some  thoughts  of 
getting  her  to  be  maid  of  honour. 

Man.  Oh,  he  has  taken  my  breath  away! 
but  I  must  hear  him  out.  [^sidej  Pray,  sir 
Francis,  do  you  think  her  education  has  yet 
qualified  her  for  a  court 

Sir  i^.  Why,  the  girl  is  a  little  too  met- 
tlesome, it*s  true;  but  she  has  tongue  enough : 
she  "woan^t  be  dashed  i  Then  she  shall  learn  to 
dance  forthwith,  and  that  will  soon  teach  her 
how  to  stond  still,  you  know. 

Ma/i,  Very  well,  but  when  she  is  thus  ac- 
complished, you  must  still  wait  for  a  vacancy. 

Sir  JF',  \\hy  I  hope  one  has  a  good  chance 
for  that  every  day,  cousin ;  for  if  I  take  it 
right,  that's  a  post  that  folks  arc  not  more 
willing  to  get'  into  than  they  are  to  get  out 
o£ — ^ll*s  like  an  orange-tree  upon  that  accawnt 
— it  will  bear  blossoms,  and  (jruit  that's,  ready 
to  drop,  at  the  same  time. 

Man,  Well,  sir,  you  best  know  bow  to 
make  good  your  pretensions.  Btit  nray  where 
is  my  lady  and  my  young  cousin  r  I  should 
be  glad  .to  see  them  too.  . 

sir  F,  She  is  but'  just  taking  a  dish  of 
tea  with  the  count  and  my  landlady-^Fll  call 
her  dawn. 

Man.  No^  no;  if  ahe*s. engaged^  I  shall  call 
again. 

Sir  F,  Odds  heart!  but  you  raun  see  her 
naw,  cousin:  wliat!  the  best  friend  I  baT^  in 
the  world! — Here,  sweetheart!  [^To a Sennint 
tviiftout]  pr*ythee  desire  the  lady  and  the  gen- 
tleman to  com^  down  a  bit;  tell  her  here's  .cou- 
sin Manly  come  to  wait  upon  her. 

Man,  Pray,  sir, #rho  may  the  ffentleman  be? 

SirF,  Xou  mun  know  him  to  be  sure;  why, 
it's  count  Basset 

Man.  Oh,  is  it  he! — Your  family  will  be  in- 
infinitely  happy  in  his  acquaintance. 

Sirl',  Troths  I  think  so  top:  he's  the  ci vilest 
man  that  ever  I  knew  in  my  life— Why,  here 
fa«  would  go  out  of  his  own  lodgings,  at  an 
hour's  warning,  purely  to  oblige  my  family. 
Wasn't  that  kmd  navv? 

Man,  Extremely  civil^^Tbe  family  is  in  ad- 
mirable hands  already  [Aside, 

SirF.  Then  my  lady  likes  him  bugely-^all 
the  time  of  York  races  she  would  ncTer  be 
without  him.. 

Man.  That  was  happy  indeed!  atfd  a  pru- 
dent man,  you  know,  should  always  take  care 
that  his  wile  may  have  innocent  company* 

SirF.  Why,  ay!  that's  it!  and  I  think  there 
could  not  be^  such  another! 

Man.  Why  truly,  for  her  purpose,  I  think  not 

Sir  F.  Ojily  naw  and  ton,  oe — he  stonds  a 
little   too  much  upon  ceremony ;  that's  his  fault 

Man.  Oh,  never  fearl  hell  mend  that  every 
day—  INJercy  on  Us !  what  a  head  he  has !  [Aside. 
'  Sir  F.  So  here  they  come. 

Enter  I^Di  WKOVQEitAh and CovvtBasset, 

Lady  Vf'.  Cousin  Manly,  this  is  infinitely 
obli^ng;  I  am  extremely  glad  to  see  you. 

Man.  Your  most  obedient  servant,  jnadam; 
I  am  glad  to  sec  your  ladyship  look  so  well 
after  your  journey. 


Lady  fV.  Why  really  coming  to  London 
is  apt  to  put  a  little  more  life  into  one's  looks. 

Man,  Yet  the  way  of  living  herci  is  rery 
apt  to  deaden  the  compVexion  —  and  give  roe 
leave  to  tell  you,  as  a  friend,  madam,  you  are 
come  to  the  worst  place*  in  the  world  for  a 
good  woman  to  grow  better  in. 

Lady  fV,  Lord,  cousin,  how  should  people 
ever  make  any  figure  in  life,  that  are  always 
moped  up  in  the  country? 

Count  B.  Your  ladyship  certainly  takes  the 
thing  in  a  quite  right  light,  madam.  Mr«  Mao> 
ly,  your  humble  servant-^a  hem. 

man.  Familiar  puppy!  \AAide\  iSir,  your 
roost  obedient — I  must  be  civil  to  the  rascral, 
to  cover  my  suspicion  of  him.  [Aside* 

Count  B,  Was  ypu  at  White's  i)  this  raom^ 
ing,  sir?      • 

Man^  YeS|  sir,  I  just  called  in* 

Count  fi.  Pray— what— was  there  any  thing 
done  there? 

Man.  Much  as  usual,  sir;  the  same  daily 
carcasses,  and  the  saoie  crowa  about  them. 

Count  B.  The  Derooivre  baronet  hadahloo* 
dy  fumble  yesterday. 

Man.  I  hope,  sir,^ou  had  your  share  of  him. 

Count  B.  No,  £iith;  I  came  in  when  it  wras 
all  over — I  thinlc  I  just  jnade  a  couple  of  bets 
with  him,  took  up  a  cool  hundred^  and  so 
went  to  the  King's  arms. 

Liidy  fV.  Wnat  a  genteel  easy  manner  he 
has!  »  [Aside. 

Man.  A  yery  hopefol  acquaintance  I  have 
made  here.  [Aside. 

Enter  Squire  Richard,   iri/^  a  wet  trovvn 
Paper   on  his  Face.  > 

.  Sir  F.  How  naw,  Dick;  what's  the  matter 
vrith  thy  forehead,  lad? 

Squire  R,  I  ha  gotten  a  knock  unon't. 

Lady  W.  And  hov  did  you  come  by  it,  you 
heedless  creature? 

Squire  R*  Why,  I  was  but  running  after 
sister,  and  t'other  young  woman,  into  a  little 
room  just  naw:  and  so  with  that  they  slapped 
the  door  full  in  my  face,  and  gave  me  such 
a  whurr  here — ^I  thought  they  had  beaten  my 
brains  out;  so  I  got  a  dab  of  whet  brown 
paper  here  to  swage  it  awhile. 

Lady  JV,  They  served  you  right  enou^ : 
will  you  never  have  done  wit]^  your  horse  play.? 

SirF.  Pooh,  never  heed  it,  lad;  it  will  be 
well  by  to-morrow — ^the  boy  has  a  strone  head. 

Man.  Yes,  triily,  his  skull  seems  to  be  of  a 
comfortable  thickness!  [Aside* 

Sir  F.  Come,  Dick,  here's  cousin  Manly — 
Sir,  this  is  your  godson.* 

Squire  JR.  Honoured  godfeyther!  I  oa-ve 
leave*  to  ask  your  hlessinjr. 

ifa/i..Thou  hast  it,  diud — and  if  it  will  do 
thee  any  good,  may  it  be  to  make  thee,  at 
least,  as  wise  a  man  as  thy  father! 

Enter  Miss  Jinkt  and  Mrs.  Mothxrly. 

Lady  JV,  Oh,  here's  my  daughter  too !  Miss 
Jenny,  don't  you  see  your  cousin,  child? 

Man,  And  as  for  thee,  my  pretty  dear — 
[Salutes  Aerj— may'st  thou  be,  at  least,  as 
good  a  woman  as  thy  mother  1 

Jenny.  I  wish  I  may  eyer  be  so  handsome^  sir. 

Man.  Hah,  miss  Pert!  now  that's  a  thought 

i)  A  fmout  Hell  in  Si.  Jameji**  Slrecl. 
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tbal  seems  to  have  beeu  hatched  ia  the  girl 
on  this  side  Higfagate!  [Aside, 

Sir  F,  Her  tongue  is  a  little  nimble,  sir. 

Ladjr  W,  That^  only  At>m  her  country  edu- 
calion,   sir  Francis.     lou  know  she  has  been 
7  kept  loo  Jong  there;  so  I  brought  her  to  Lon- 
don, sir^   to  learn  a   little  more  reserve  and 
mod  est  J. 

Han*  Oh,  the  best  place  in  tbtf  world  for 
ll!— every  woman  she  meets  will  teach  her 
somctfaing  of.it.  Thefe*s  the  good  gentlewo- 
man in  the  house  looks  like  a  knowing  per-^ 
son;  even  she,  perhaps,  will  be  so  good  as. to 
dow  her  a  little  London  behaviour. 

Mt9,  Af.  Alas,  sir,  miss  wonH  stand  long  in 
need  of  mv  instruction ! 

Afon.  That,  I  dare  say — What  thou  canst 
teach  her,  she  will  soon  be  mistr€s^  of.  \Aside» 

Mrs.  M.  If  she  does,  sir,  they  shall  alwa^^s 
be  at  her  service. 

Ladr  fV>  Very  obliging,  indeed,  Mrs.  Mo- 
therly! 

Sir  F,  Very  kind  and  civil,  truly! — I  think 
we  are  got  into  a  mighty  good  hawse  here. 

Mdn,  Oh,  yes !  and  very  friendly  company* 

Count  B,  Humph!  Tgad,  I  don*t  like  his 
looks— be  seems  a  little  smoky  ^)— I  Relieve  I 
bad  as  good  brush  ^)  off — If  I  stay,  I  don't 
know  bat  he  may  ask  me  some  odd  questions. 

{Aside. 
Man,  WeD,  sir,  I  believe  you  and  1  do  but 
Hinder  the  family. 

Count  B,  It's  \tij  true,  sir — I  was  ju^t 
thinkiog  of  going — tfe  don't  care  to  leave  me, 
I  see;  but  its  no  matter,  we  have  time  enough 
—[Aside'X  And.  so,  ladies,  without  ceremony, 
jour  bumble  servant.- 

\Exit,  and  drops  a  Letter, 

Ladr  W,  Ha!  what  paper's  this?  Some 
billel-doux,  I'll  lay  my  life,  out  this  is  no  place 
to  examine  it,  [Puts  it  in  her  PockeL 

Sir  F,  Why  in  such  haste,  cousin? 

Man,  Oby  my  lady  must  have  a  great  many 
alTairs  upon  her  hands  after  such  a  journey! 

Ladjr  W^  I  believe,  sir,  I  shall  not  have 
mnch  less  every  day,  while  I  stay  in  this  town, 
of  one  sort  or  other. 

Man.  VVhy,  truly,  ladies  seldom 'want  em- 
ployment here,  madam. 

Jenny,  And  mamma  did  not  come  to  it  to 
be  idle,  sir. 

Man,  Nor  you  neither,  i  dare  swear,  my 
}0(ing  mistress? 

Jenny,  I  hope  not,  sir. 

Ma»*,  Ha,  miss  Mettle !  —  Where  are  you 
;;oing,  sir? 

Sir  F,  Only  to  see  you  to  the  door,  sir. 

Man,  Oh,  sir  Francis,  I  love  to  come  and 
c;o  without  ceremony! 

Sir  F,  1*9 ay,  sir,  I  must  do  as  you  will 
bare  me ^ your  humble  servant  \Kxit Manly, 

Jenny.  This  cousiu  Manly,  papa,  seems  to 
be  bat  of  an  odd  sort  of  a  crusty  humour — I 
dooH  like  him  half  so  well  as  ibe  count. 

Sir  F,  Pooh!  thafs  another  thing,  child — 
Cousin  is  a  little  proud,  indeed  !  but,  however, 
rou  must  always  be  civil  to  him,  for  he  has  a 
deal  of  money;  and  nobody  know  who  he 
may  give  it  to. 

>)  T«  b*  mn^Vj,  is  tlaog  for,  to  top  iWougli  •  person,  to 
■a4«rrt«it4  htt  character. 

t)  Slwf  r«r,  to  go  away. 
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Lady  VF.  Pshavv !  a  fig  for  his  money !  you 
h^ve  so  many  projects  of  late,  about  mqney, 
since  you  are  a  parliament  man!  What,  we 
must  make  ourselves  slaves  to 'his  impertinent 
humours,  eight  or  ten  y^ars,  perhaps,  in  hopes 
to  be  his  heirs !  and  then  he  will  be  just  old 
enough  to  marry  his  maid. 

Mrs.  M.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  madam,  the 
town  says  he  is  going  to  be  married  already. 

Sir  F  Who!  cousin  Manly? 

Lady  TV.  To  whom,  pray? 

Mrs,  M,  Wh]j',  is  it  possible  your  ladyship 
should  know  nothing  of  it? — to  my  lord  Townly  s 
sister,  lady  Grace. 

Lady  Py,  Lady  Grace ! 

Mrs,  M,  Dear  madam,  it  has  been  in  ibe 
newspapers. 

Lady  IV,  I  don't  like  that,  neither. 

Sir  F  Naw  I  do ;  for  then  it's  likely  it 
mayn't  be  true. 

Juady  W,  If  it  is  not  too  far  gone :  At  least, 
it  may  be  worth  one's  while  to  throw  a  rub 
in  his  way.  .  [Aside 

Squire  R,  Pray,  feythep,  haw  lung  will  it 
be  to  supper? 

Sir  F,  Odso.  that's  true!  step  to  the  cook, 
lad,  and  ask  what  she  can  get  us. 

Mrs.  M.  If  you  please,  sir.  Til  order  one  of 
my  raaid^  to  show  her  where  she  may  have 
any  thinJ  you  have  a  mind  to.  [ExiL 

Sir  F.  Thank  you  kindly,  Mrs.  Motherly. 

Squire  R,  Odds  flesh !  what^  is  not  jt  i'the 
hawse  yet? — I  shall  be  famished — but  hawld  ! 
ril  go  and  ask  'Doll  an'  there's  none  o'the 
goose  poy  left. 

Sir  F.  Do  so — and  dost  hear,  Dick  ?>->  see 
if  there's  e'er  a  bottle  o'the  strong  beer,  tbaA 
came  i'th'  coach  with  us — ^if  there  be,  dap  a 
toast  in  it,  and  bring  it  up. 

Squire  R.  With  a  little  nutmeg  and  sugar, 
shawn'a  I,  feyther? 

Sir  F,  Ay,  ay,  as  thee  and  I  always  drink 
it  for  breakfast — Go  thy  ways. 

[Exit  Squire  Richard, 

Ladr  W.  This  boy  is  always  thinking  of 
his  belly. 

Sir  F,  Why,  my  dear,  you  may-^llow  him 
to  be  a  little  hungry,  after  his  journey. 

Lo^dy  JV.  Nay,  e'en  breed  him  your  own 
way — He  has  been  craniming,  in  or  out  of  the 
coach,  all  this  day,  I  am  sure  —  I  wish  my 
poor  girl  could  eat  a  quarter  as  much. 

Jenny.  Ob,  as  for  that,  I  could  eat  a  great 
deal  more,  mamma!  but  then,  mayhap,  I  should 
grow  coarse,  Irke  him,  and  spoil  my  shape. 

Enter  St^uiRE  Richard,  with  afuU  Tankard, 

Squire  R,  Here  feyther,  I  ha'  browgfat  it — 
it's,  well  I  went  as  I  did;  for  our  Doll  had 
just  baked  9  toast,  and  was  going  to  drink  it 
herself. 

Sir  F.  Why,  then,  here's  to  thee,  Dick! 

'  [JOrinks- 

Squire  R,  Thook  jou,  feyther.  • 

Lady  W^  Lord,  sir  Francis,  I  wonder  you 
can  encourage  the  boy  to  rwill  ^o  .much  of 
that  lubberly  li^or!  it's  enough  to  make'  him 
quite  stupid! 

Squire  R.'  VVhy,  it  ne?er  hurts  me,  mother;. 

and.  I  sleep  like  a  hawnd  after  it.      [Drinks, 

I     Sir  F,  I  am  sure  I  ha'   drunk  it  these  thirty 
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years;   and,  by  your  leavci  Tnadami  I   dohH 
know  that  I  want  wit)  lia,  ha!  » 

JennjTf  But  you  might  have  had  a  great 
deal  more,  papa,  if  you  would  ha^e  been  go- 
verned by  my  mother- 

SirF,  Daughter,  he  that  is  gOTemed  by  his 
wife  has  no  wit  at  all. 

Jennjr,  Then  I  hope  I  shall  marry  a  fool, 
sir;  for  I  love  to  govern,  dearly. 

Sir  F,  Ypu  are  too  pert,  chad;  it  don*t  do 
well  in  a  young  woman. 
'  LadyVr,  Pray,  sir.  Francis,  don*t  snub  her; 
she  has  ^  fine  growing  spirit,  and  if  you  check 
her  so/,  you  will  make  her  as  dull  as  her  bro> 
ther  there. 

SquirpR,  [After  a  lonf  draugfu\  Indeed, 
mother,  I  think  my  sister  is  too  forward. 

Jenny •  Yqu|  you  think  Tm  too  forward! 
sure,  brother  mud!  your  bead^s  too  heavy  to 
think  of  any  thing  but  your  belly. 

Lady  VK,  "Well  saia,  miss!  he's  none  of 
your  master,  though  he  is  your  elder  brother. 

Squire IL  No,  nor  she  sfaawn*t  be  my  mis- 
tress, while  she*s  younger  sister. 

Sir  F.  Well  said,  Dick !  show  them  that 
stawt  liquor  makes  a  stawt  he^rt,  lad! 

Squire  IL  So  I  yfilM  and  Til  drink  agen, 
for  all  her.  [JOirinks. 

Enter  John  Moobt.     , 

StrF.,SOf  John,  hoW  are  the  horses? 

iKfoo^;^.^  Troth,  $ir,  I  ha'  noa  good  opinion 
o*this  tawn;  it*s  made  up  o*mischief,  I  think. 

SirF,  WhaCs  the  matter  naw? 

Moody.  Why,  I'll  tell  your  worship — before 
we  were  gotten  to  the  street  end,  with  the 
^ach,  here,  a  great!  luffgerheaded  cart,  with 
wheels  as  thick  as  a  brick  wall,  laid  hawld 
on't,  and  has  poo'd  it  aw  to  bits — crack  went 


weel  in  the  country  ageen! 

Jenny,  Wh^i  have  you  to  do,  to  wish  us 
all  in  the  country  9gain,  Mr.  Lubber?  I  hope 
we  shall  not  go  into  the  country  again  these 
seven  years,  mamma;  let  twenty  poaches  be 
pulled  to  pieces. 

SirF,  Hold  your  tOngue,  Jeqny! — Was 
Roger  in  no  fault  in  all  this? 
.  Moody,  Noa,  sir,  nor  I  noither.  '^  Are  not 
yow  ashamed,*^  says  Roger  to  the  carter,  <*to 
clo  such  an  unkind  thing  by  strangers?" — 
•*  Noa,"  says  he,  «you  bumkin.^Sir,  he  did  the 
thing  on  very  purpose!  and  so  the  ifolks  said 
that  stood  bv.— "  very  well,*  says  Roger,  "yow 
shall  see  wnat  our  meystfr  will  say  to  yej" 
— Yourmeyster,*  says  he ;  " your meysler may 
kiss  my — ^;  and  so  he  dapped  his  band"  just 
there,  and  like  your  worship.*  Flesh !  I  thought 
they  had  better  breeding  in  this  tpwn. 

SirF.  Ill  teach  this  rascal  some,  PU  war- 
rant him!  Odsbud,  if  I  take  him  in  hand,  Fll 
play  the  devil  with  him! 


SirF.  Wbm  did  he  go? 

Moody.  Sir,  he  went  home. 

.y*>F. -Where's  that? 

Moody,  By  my  troth,  sir,  I  doan't  know!  I 
heard  him  say  he^  would  ctqss  the  same  street 
again  to-morrpw;  and  if  we  had  a  mind  to 
stand  in  his  way,  he  would  pool!  us  over  and 
over  again. 

Sir  F,  Will  he  so?  Odsooks,  get  me  a 
constable ! 

Likdy  W,  Pooh,  get  ybu  a  gpod  ^unper  !-- 
Come,  sir  Francis,  donH  put  yotarseir  in  a 
he^t,  for  what  can't  be  helped,  Accidents  will 
happen  to  people  that  travel  ahrpad  to  see  the 
world — ^For  my  part,  I  think  it's  a  mercy  it 
was  not  overturned  before  we  were  all  out  on'lt 

Sir  F.  VVhy,  ay,  that's  true  again,  my  dear. 

Lady  fV.  Toerefore,  see  to-morrow  if  we 
can  buy  one  at  second  hand,  for  present  use; 
so  bespeak  a  new  one,  and  then  all's  easy. 

Moody.  Why,  troth,  sir,  i  don't  think  this 
could  have  held  you  aoove'  a  day  longer. 

•SirF,  D'ye  think  so,  John? 

Moody.  \Vhy,  you  ha'  had  it,  ever  since 
your  worship  were  high  sheriff. 

SirF,  Why,  then,  go  and  see  what  Doll 
has  got 'us^  for  supper — and  come^-and  get  00* 
my  bool4.  [Exeunt* 

ACT  HI. 

ScENs  I.~LoRD  TowNLT*s  House, 

Enter  Lord  ToYrsvf  and  Wjluaks. 

Lord  T.  Who's  there? 

fro.  My  lord!      , 

Lord  T,  Bid  them  get  dinnei:^- 

{KxiifraUams, 

Enter  Ladt  Gr^cb. 

Lady  Grace,  your  servant! 

Lady  G,  VVhat,  is  the  house  up  already  ? 
< — My  lady  is  not  dressed  yet 

Lord  T,  No  matter — it's  fire  o'clock — she 
may  break  my  rest,  but  she  shall  not  alter 
my<hours. 

Lady  G,  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  that  nowy 
for  she  dines  abroad.  ' 

Lord  T.  That,  i  suppose,  is  on|y  an  excuse 
for  her  not  being  ready  yet. 

Lady  G»   No,   upon  my  word,  she   is   en- 


the  parliament. 

SirF*  Qdsbud,  and  so  I  will!— ^I  will  make 
him  knoyr  who  I  am — VVheirp  does  he  live? 

Moody,  I  believe,  in  London,  sir.     * 

SirF,  What's  the  rascal's  name? 

Moody,  I  think  I  heard  somebody  call  him  DicL 

Squire  R,  What!  my  name? 


gaeed  in  company. 

%ord  T.  But,  pr'ythee,  sister,  what  hninoar 
is  she  in  to-day  r 

Lady  G,  Oh,  in  tiprrtop  spirits,  I^  can  assure 
you! — she  wpn  a  good  deal  l^st  ni^t 

Lord  T.  I  know  no  difference  between  her 
winning  or  losing ,  while  ^he  continues  )ier 
course  iof  life. 

Lady  G.  However  she  is  better  in  goo4i 
humour  than  bad. 

Lprd  T.  Much  alike:  when  she  is  in  goo^l 
humour,  other  people  only  are  the  better  for 
it — when  in  a  very  ill  humour,  then  indeed  I 
seldom  fail  to  have  a  share  of  hfv. 


Squire  R.  Ay  do,  ^yther;  have  biro  befpi:e      L(idy  G.  Well,  we  won't  Xajk  pf  that  no^w 


— Does  any  body  dine  here? 

Lord  J\  Manly  promised  me — ^By  the  w^ijr* 
m^dam,  what  do  you  think  of  his  last  coa^ 
versation  ? 

Lady  €r.  I  am  a  little  at  a  s^nd  about  it. 

Lord  T.  How  so? 

Lady  G,  Why  — I  have  received  a  letter 
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dus  moniiii^,  lliat  sbows  lum  a  rtry  difierent 
nuo  from  what  I  thought  him. 

Lord  T.  A  letter!  from  whom? 

Ladjr  G,  That  I  donH  know ;  but  there  it  is. 

[Gwes  a  Letter. 

Lord  7\  Pray  let's  see—  [A^cuic. 

The  enclosed,  tnadam,  foU  accidentaUj 
into  my  hands:  if  ii  no  way  concerns  you^ 
)0u  t9iU  only  hatfe  the  trouble  of  reading 
this,  from  your  sincere  friend,  find  humble 
servant  uninoivn,  etc. 

Lady  G.  And  this  waf  the  enclosed. 

[Gipos  another. 

Lord  T.nteadsl 

To  Charles  Manly  esq* 
W*^'^  ^nanner  of  living  npith  me  of  late, 
convinces  me  that  I^noiv  group  as  painful 
to  you  as  to  myself;  but,  hotveper,  thotsgh 
/ou  can  lope  me  no  longer,  I  hope  you 
9iU  not  let  me  live  worse  than  I  did  before 
I  left  an  honest  income  for  Oie  pain  hopes 
of  being  eper  yours,  Myrtilla  Dupb. 

P.  S.  ^Tis  ^ope  four  months  since  I  re- 
ca'ped  a  shilling  from  you. 

Lady  G.  What  think  you  now? 

Lord  T.  I  am  considering  — 

Lady  G.  You  see  it's  directed  to  him? 

Lord  T.  That's  true;  hbt  the  postscript 
tcf  ms  to  be  a  reproach  that  I  think  lie  is  not 
capable  of  deserving. 

Lady  G.  But  who  coi|ld  have  concern 
enough  to  send  it  ^o  roe? 

Lord  r.  I  have  observed  that  |hese  sort  of 
letters'  fr^in  unknown  friends,  generally  cpme 
from  secret  enemies. 

LadyG'  What  would  you  have  me  do  in  it? 

Lord  T.  What  I  think  you  ought  to  do — 
isirJy  show  it  him,  and  say  1  advised  you  to  it 

Lady  G. '  Will  not  that  have  a  very  odd 
look  from  me? 

Lor4  T.  Not  at  adi  if  you  use  my  name  in 
it;  if  he  is  innocent,  his  impatience  to  appear 
so  will  discover  his  regard  to  you;  if  ne  is 
foiltj,  it  will  be  the  best  way  of  preventing 
oil  addresses. 

Lady  G,  But  what  pretence  have  I  to  put 
faim  out  of  countenance  ?       % 

Lord  7*.  I  can't  think  there's  any  fear  of  that 

Lady  G.  Pray  what  is  it  you  do  think  then? 

Lord  T.  Why  certainly  that  it's  much  more 
probable  this  letter  may  be  all  an  artiQce, 
tkan  that  be  is  in  the  least  concerned  in  it 

Enter  Willv^ms. 

WiL  Mr.  ftfanly,  my  lord.  \lExiL 

Lord  T.  Do  you  receive  Him,  while  I  step 

a  minute  to  my  lady.  \JExit 

Enter  Manly. 

Man*  Madam  <  your  ?nost  pbediept  —  they 
told  me  my  Ibrd  was  here. 

Lady  G.  He  will  be  here  presently;  ha  is 
but  just  gone  in  to  my  sister. 

Mtm.  $f»  then  my  lady  dines  with  us? 

Lady  C.  No,  she  is  engaged; 


> 
mj  lady  Moonlidit;  and  from  thence  they  go 
together  to  my  ford  Noble*s  assembly, 

Man.  And  are  you  to  do  all  this  with  her, 
madam? 

Lady  G.  Only  a  few  of  the  visits. 

Man,  But  bow  can  you  forbear  all  the  rest  of  it  ? 

Lcuiy  G.  There's  ^no  great  merit  in  forbear* 
ing  what  one  is  not  charmed  with, 

Man.  And  yet  I  have  found  that  very  diffi- 
cult in  my  time. 

Lady  Q.  How  do  you  mean? 

Mim.  Why  I  have  passed  a  ^eat  deal  of 
my  life  in  the  hurry  of  the  ladies,  though  I 
was  generally  better  pleased  when  I  was  at 
quiet  without  them. 

Ladr  G.  What  induced  you  then  to  be 
with  them? 

Man.  Idleness  and  the  fashion. 

Lady  G,  No  mistresses  in  the  case  7 

Jtfan.  To  speak  honestly — yea — Being  often 
in  the  toy-shop,  there  was  no  forbearing  the 
baubles. 

Lady  G.  And  of  course,  I  suppose,  some- 
times you  were  tempted  to  pay  for  them  twice 
as  much  as  they  were  worth* 

Man.  Madam! 

Ltuiy  G.  ril  be  free  with  you,  Mr,  Manly 
^I  don*tknow  a  man  in  the  world,  that  in 
appearance  might  better  pretend  ta  a  woman 
of  the  first  merit  than  yourself;  and  yet  I  have 
a  reason  in  my  hand  jiet'e  to  think  you  have 
your  failings. 

Man.  I  nave  infinite,  madam;  but  I  am  sure 
the  want  of  an  implicit  respect  for  you  is  not 
among  the  number. — Pray  what  is  iu  your 
hand,  madam? 

Ltidy  G.  Nay,  sir,  I  have  no  title  to  it,  for 
the  direction  is  to  you.     [^Gipesfumaltetier, 

Man.  To  me!  I  don't  remember  the  hand. 

[Reads  to  him$elf. 

Lady  G.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you  one 
thing,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Manly,  that  I  should 
pever  have  «faown  you  this  but  that  my  bro- 
ther enjoined  me  to  it. 

Man.  I  take  tbat  4o  proceed  firom  my  lord's 
good  opinion  of  me,  madam. 

Lady  G.  I  hope  at  least  it  will  stand  as  an 
excuse  for  my  taking  this  liberty. 

Man^  I  never  yet  saw  you  do  ^  any  thing, 
madam,  that  wanted  an  excuse;  and  I  hope 
you  will  not  give  me  an  instance  to  the  con- 
trary, by  refusiog  the  favour  I  am  going  to 
ask  you. 

Itiady  G.  I  don't  believe  I  stall  refuse  any 
that  you  think  proper  to  ask.  x 

Man*  Only  this,  madam,  to  indulge  me  so 
far  as  to  let  me  know  how  this  letter  came 
into  your  hands. 

Lody  G.  Enclosed  to  me  in  this,  without  ;i 
name. 

Man*  If  there  be  no  secret  in  the  contents, 
madam  -—  » 

Ladjf  G.  Why — there  is  an  impertinent  in- 
sinuation  in   it;   but,   as   I   know  your  good 


JfoiLlnopeyouarenotof  her  party, madam ^, sense  will  think  it  so  too,  I  will  venture   to 


Lady  G*  Not  till  after  dinner. 

Man*  And  pray  how  may  she  have  dispo- 
»ed  of  the  rest  ot  the  day  ? 

Lady  G*  Much  as  usual;  she  has»  visits  till 
^at  eight; 'after  that,  till  court  time,  she  is 
to  be  at  quadrille,  at  Mrs.  Idl^s;  after  the 
dravriag-ffoom,  she  takes  a  short  supper  with 


(rust  you. 

Man.  You'll  oblige  me,  madfimt 

\Takes  the  other  X^fter,  and  reads* 

LadyG*  Now  am  I  in  the  oddest  situation! 
methinks  our  conversation  grows  terribly  cri- 
tical—This must  produce  something — Oh  )ud, 
would,  it  vrere  over  I  {Aside* 
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Man,  Now,  madam,  I  begin  to  have  some 
light  iuto  the  poor  project  that  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  this. 

Letdjr  G,  I  have  no  notion  of  what  could 
be  proposed' by  it 

Man.  A  lillie  patience,  madam — First,  as  to 
the  insinuation  you  mention— 

Ladj  Gp  Oh !  what  is  he  going  to  say  now? 

\A8ide, 

Man.  Though  my-  intimacy  with  my  lord 
may  have  allowed  my  visits  to  have  been  very 
frequent  here  of  late,  yet,  in  such  a  talking 
town  as  this,  you  must  not  wonder  if  a  great 
many  of  those*  visits  are  placed  to  your  ac- 
count; and  this  taken  f6r  granted,  I  suppose, 
has  been  told  to  my  lady  Wrongfaead,  as  a 
piece  of  news,  since  her  arrival,  not  impro- 
bably  with  many  more  imaginary  circumstances. 
*  Lady  G.  My  lady  Wronghead! 

Man.  Ay,  madam;  for  I  am  positive  this  is 
her  hand. 

Ladjr  G.  What  view  could  she  have  in 
writing  it? 

Man.  To  interrupt  any  treaty  of  marriage 
she,  may  have  heard  I  am  engaged  in,  be- 
cause, if  I  die  without  heirs,  her  family  ex- 
pects that  some  part  of  my  estate  may  returu 
to  them  again.  But  I  hope  she  is  so  far  mis- 
taken, that  if  this  letter  has  given  you  the  least 
uneasiness— I  shall  think  that  the  happiest  mo- 
ment of  my  life.  • 

Ladjr  G.  That  does  not  carry  your  usual 
complaisance,  Mr.  Manly. 

Man.  Yes,  madam,  because  I  am  sure  I  can 
convince  you  of  my  innocence. 

Lnd^G.  I  am  sure  I  have  no  right  to  in- 
quire mto  itk 

Man.  Suppose  you  may  not,  madam;  yet 
you  may  very  innocently  have  so  much  curiosity. 

Lady  G.  Well,  sir,  I  won*t  pretend  to  have 
little  of  the  woman  in  me,  as  to  want  cu- 


so 


this 


riosity — But   pray   do  you  suppose  then 
Myrtilla  is  a  real  or  a  fictitious  name? 

Man,  Now  I  recollect,  madam,  there  is  a 
young  woman  in  the  house  where  my  lady 
VVronghead  lodges,  that  I  heard  somebody 
call  Myrtilla — this  letter  may  have  been  writ- 
ten by  her — But  how  it  Came  directed  .to  me 
I  confess  is  a  mystery,  that  before  I  ever  pre- 
sume to  see  your  ladyship  again,  I  think  my- 
self obliged  in  honour  to  fmd  out.      [Goin^. 

Ladjr  is.  Mr.  Manly — you  are  not  going? 

Man.  *Tis  but  to  toe  next  street,  madam;  1 
shall  be  back  in  ten  minutes. 

Ladjr  G.  Nay,  but  dinner^s  just  coming  up. 

Man.  Madam,  I  can  neither  eat  nor  rest 
till  I  see  an  end  of  this  affair. 

Liidjr  G.  But  this  is  so  odd !  why  should 
any  silly  curiosity  of  mine  drive  you  away  ? 


Man.  Since  you  won*t  suffer  it  to  be  yoursi, 
madam  -  then  it  shall  be  only  to  satisfy  my 
own  curiosity.     •  \^xiL 

Ladjr  G.  vVell  —  and  now  what  am  I  to 
think  of  all  this?  Or  suppose  an  indifferent 
person  had  heard  every  word  we  have  said 
to  one  another,  what  would  they  have  thought 
on*t  ?  Would  it  have  been  very  absur^  to  con- 
clude be  is  seriously  inclined  to  pass  the  rest 
of  his  life  with  me? — I  hope  not — for  I  am 
sure  tlie  case  is  terribly  clear  on  my  side. ' 

Enter  Mus.  Trvstt. 
Well,  Mrs.  Trusty,  is  my  sister  dressed  yet? I — Faugh! 


xMrs.  T,  Yes,  madam ;  but  my  lord  has  been 
courting  her  ^o^  I  think,  till  they  are  both  out 
of  humour, 

Ladjr G.  How  so? 

Mrs.  T.  W^hy  it  began,  madam  ^  with  his 
lordsbip^s  desiring  her  ladyship  to  dine  at  home 
to-day — upon  which  my  lady  said  she  could 
not  lie  ready ;  upon  that  my  lord  ordered  them 
to  stay  tbe  dinner— and  then  my  lady  ordered 
the  coach — then  my  lord  took  ner  snort,  and 
said  he  had  ordered  the  coachman  to  set  up 
— then  my  lady  made  him  a  great  courtesy, 
and  said  she  would  wait  till  his  lordship's 
horses  had  din^d,  and  was  mighty  pleaaant; 
but,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  madam,  sue  '^^^M- 
pered  me — ^to  get  her  chair  ready.  [i^Pv.- 

Ladjr  G»  Ob,  here  they  come  \  and,  by  their 
looks,  seem  a  little  unfit  for  company.  [ICarU. 

Enter  Laot  Townly,Lord  Townlt/o/^ocvv^. 

Ladjr  T.  Well,  look  you,  my  lord,  I  can 
bear  it  no  longer;  nothing  still  but  about  my 
faults — ^my  faults!  an  agreeable  subject,  truly! 

LordT,  W^hy,  madam,  if  you  woo*l  hear 
of  them,  how  can  I  .ever  hope  to  see  you 
mend  them? 

Ladjr  T.  ^Vhy  I  donU  intend  to  mend  them 
— I  canH  metid  them — ^you  know  I  have  tried 
to  do  it  a  hundred  times — and— it  hurts  me 
so — I  canH  bear  it. 

Lord  T,  And  1,  madam,  can't  bear  this  daily 
licentious  abuse  of  your  time  and  character.* 

LadrT.  Abuse!  astonishing!  when  the  uni- 
verse knows  I  am  never  better  company  than 
wbeo  I  am  doing  what  I  have  a  mind  to.  But 
to  see  this  world  I  that  men  can  -  never  get 
over  that  silly  spirit  of  contradiction !-« Why, 
but  list  Thursday  now! — there  you  wisely 
amended  dne  of  my  faults, ,  as  you  call  them 
— you  insisted  upon  my  not  going  to  the  mas- 
querade— and  pray  what  was  the  consequence? 
Was  not  I  as  cross  as  tbe  devil  all  the  night 
aAer?  Was  not  I  forced  to  get  company  at 
home  ?  And  was  it  not  almost  three  o'clock 
this  morning  before  I  was  able  to  come  to 
myself  again?  And  then  the  fa^tt  is  not  mended 
neither — ^^for  next  time  I  shall  only  have  twice 
the  inclination  to  go :  so  that  all  this  mending, 
and  mending,  you  see,  is  but  darning  old  lace, 
to  'make  it  worse  than  it  was  before. 

Lord  T.  Weil,  the  manner  of  womeil's  liv- 
ing, of  late,  is  insupportable !  and  one  way 
or  other —  • 

Ladjr  T,  It's  to  be  mended,  I  suppose — why 
so'  it  may  1  but  then,  my  dear  lord,  you  must 
give  one  time — and  when  things  are  at  the 
worst,  you  know,  they  may  mend  themselves, 
ha,  ha: 

LordT.  Madam,  I  ara  not  in  a  humour 
now  to  trifle. 

Ladf  T.  Why  tbeli,  my  lord,  one  wprd  of 
fair  argument — to  talk  with  you  in  your  own 
way  now-r-You  complain  of  my  late  hours, 
and  I  of  your  early  ones — so  far  w(  are  even, 
you'll  allow — but  pray  which  gives  us  the  hest 
figure  in  the  eye  of  the  polite  world — my  ac- 
tive, spirited  three  in  the  morning,  or  your 
dull,  drowsy  .eleven  at  night?  Now  I  think  one 
has  the  air  oJP  a  womanof  quality,  and  t'other 
of  a  plodding  mechanic,  that  go£s  to  bed  be- 
I  times,  that  be  may  rise  early  tot>pen  his  shop 
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LordT.  Fie,  fie,  madam!  ia  this  your  way 
ofreasoniDg?  His  time  to  wake  you  •then — 
*Tis  not  your  ijl  hours  alone  that  disturb  me, 
but  as  oAen  the  ill  company  that  occasion 
ihose  ill  hours. 

Ladjr  T.  Sure  I  don*t  understand  you  now, 
my  lord;  what  ill  company  do  I  keep? 

Lord  T.  Why,  at  best,  women  that  lose 
ikeir  money,  and  itien  that  win  it ;  or  perhaps 
men  that  are  Toluntary  bubbles  at  one  game, 
in  hopes  a  lady  will  give  him  fair  play  at 
aoother.  Then  that  unavoidable  mixture  with 
kaowir  rakes,  concealed  thieves,  and  sharpers 
ia  embroidery — or,  what  to  me  is  still  more 
shocking,  that  herd  of  familiar,  chattering, 
crop-eared  coxcombs! 

Ladj'T,  And  a  husband  must  give  eminent 
proof  of  bis  sense,  that  thinks  their  follies 
dangerous. 

JjnrdT,  Tiieir  being  fools,  madam,   is  not 
always  the  busband^s  security;  or,  if  it  were, 
'  fortune  sometimes  gives  them  advantages  that 
mtfht  make  a  thinking  woman  tremble. 

Ladjr  T^  What. do  you  mean? 

LordT,  That  women  sometimes  lose  more 
than  they  are  able  to  pay;  and  if  a  creditor 
be  a  little  pressing,  the  lady  may  be  reduced 
to  try  il^  instead  of  gold,  the  gentleman  will 
accept  of  a  trinket. 

Ladj  T,    My   lord,  yon   grow   scurrilous; 

xovlW  make  me   bate  you!    TU  have  yQU  to 

know,  I  keep  company  with  the  politest  people 

in  town,  and  the    assemblies  i  frequent   are 

,  full  of  such. 

Lord  7*.  So  are  the  churches— nowand  then. 

J^dj  T.  My  friends  frequent  them  too,  as 
well  as  the  assemblies. 

Zord  T,  Yes,  and  would  do  it  oftener,  if  a 
^room  of  the  chambers  were  aNowed  to  fur- 
Dish  cards  to  the  company. 

LadjrT.d^  see  what  you  drive  at  all  this 
wbife; — ^you  would  lay  an  imputation  on  my 
fame,  to  coTcr  your  own  avarice.  I  might 
take  any  pleasures,  I  find,  that  were  not  tz^ 
^nsive. 

Lordir*  Have  a  care,  mskdam;  don*t  let  me 
tbink  you  value  your  chastity  only,  to  make 
me  reproacbabie  for  not  indulging  you  in 
f^ery  thing  else  that^s  vicious — I,  madam,  have 
a  reputation  too'  to  guard,  tbal*s  dear  to  me 
u  jours— *Tbe  follies  of  an  ungoverned  wife 
ibiv  make  the  wisest  man  uneasy;  but*tis  his 
ovn  fault  if  ever  they  render  him  contemptible. 

Ladjr  Y^  My  lord,  my  lord  ~  you  would  make 
J  woman  mid! 

LordT.  Madam,  madam,  you  would  make 
»  man  a  ibol! 

Ladjr  T'.  If  heaven  has  made  you  otherwise, 
tbat  woo^t  be  in*  my  power. 

I^ord  2f'  Whatever  may  be  in  your  incli- 
nation, madam,  FU  prevent  you  making  me  a 
^<efcgar  al  least 

Ladj  X.  A  beggar!  Croesus!  I  am  out  of 
|>4tieoce! — 1  wont  come  home  4ill  four  tOr 
morrow  morning. 

LordX,  That  may  be,  madam;  but  FU  or- 
der the  doors  to  be  locked  at  twelve. 


such  a  word  from  bim  in  my  life  before!  The 
man  always  used  to  have  manners,  in  his 
worst  humours.  —  There*s  something  that  I 
don't  see,  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  —  But  his 
head^s  always  upon  some  impracticable  scheme 
fir  other ;  so  I  won't  trouble  mine  any  longer 
about  him.      ^ 

Enter  Manly. 

Mr.  Manly,  your  servant! 

Man*  1  ask  pardon  for  intrusion,  madam; 
but  I  hope  my  business  with  my  lord  will 
excuse  it. 

LadyT,  I  believe  you'U  find  him  in  the 
next  room,  sir. 

Man,  Will  you  .give  me  leave,  madam? 
.  Ladjr  T,  Sir,  you  have   my   leave,   though 
you  were  a  lady. 

Man,  What  a  well>bred  age  do  we  lite  inl 

[Aside.    ICxiL 

Enter  Lady  Grace. 
Litdjr  T,  Oh,  my   dear  lady  Grace!    how 
could  you  leave  me  so  unmercifully  alone,  all 
this  while? 


here  — 

LadrG*  Bless  me!  for  what? 

jMdjr  T,  Only  our  usual  breakfast!  we 
have  each  of  us  had  our  dish  of  matrimonial 
comfort  this  morning-^. We  have  been  charm- 
ing, company! 

Ladjr  G,  I  am  mighty  glad  of  it!  sure  it 
must  be  a  vast  happiness  when  a  man  and 
wife  can  give  themselves  the  same  turn  of 
conversation ! 

Ladjr  T,  Ob,  the  prettiest  thing^  in  the  world ! 

Ladjr  G.  Now  I  should  be  afraid,  that  where 
two  people  are  every  day  together  so,  they 
must  often  be  in  want  of  something  to  talk  upon. 

Ladjr  2\  Oh,  my  dear,  you  are  the  mos^l 
mistaken  in  tbe  world!  married  people  have 
things  to  talk  o(  child,  that  never  enter  into 
the  imagination  of  others. — Why,  here's  my 
lord  and  I,  now;  we  have  not  been  married 
above  two  short '  years,  you  know,  and  we 
have  already  eight  or  ten  things  constantly  in 
bank,  that  whenever  we  want  company,  we 
can  take  up  any  one  of  them  for  two  hours 
together,  and  the  subject  never  the  flatter; 
nay«  if  we  have  occasion  for  it,  it  will  be  as 
fresh  next  day  too  as  it  was  the  first  hour  it 
entertained  us. 

Leutjr  G.  Certainly,  that  must  be  vastly  pretty ! 

Ladj^  7\  Oh,  there's  no  life  like  it!  VVhy, 
t'other  day,  for  example,  when  you  dined 
abroad,  my  lord  and  I,  after  a  pretty,  chcer> 
ful,  tete-  a-tete  meal,  sat  us  down  by  the  fire- 
side, in  an  easy,  indolent,  pickMooth  way,  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  if  we  had  not 
thought  of  any  other's  being  in  the  room  -  Al^ 
last,  stretching  himself  and  yawning  —  "My 
dear" — says  he — "aw— you  came  home  very 
late  last  ni;;ht*' — "Twas  but  just  turned  of 
two,"  says  I — "1  was  in  bed— aw — by  eleven," 
Lfidljr  T,Then  I  won't  come  home  till  to-  ssjys  he  — "iSo  you  are  every  lught,  says  I — 
morrow  night  "VVelj,"  says  he,   "I  am  amazed  you  can  sit 

Lord  X,    Then,   madam,  you    shall   never i up  so  bte" — "How  can  you  be  amaxed,"  says 
4^ome  borne  again.  [EautM^  "at  a  thing  that  happens  so  often?"— Upon 

L€uijrX  What  does  he  mean  ?  I  never  neardl  which   we  entered  into  a  conversation— and 
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tbougb  this  IS  a  point  has  eotertained  us  above 
fiftj  times  already,  vre  always  iiDd  so  many, 
pretty,  new  things  to  say  upon  it,  that  I  be- 
lieTe  in  my  soul  it  will  fast  as  long  as  we  live. 
Lady  G.  But  pray,  in  such  sort  of  family 
dialogues  (thougb  extremely  well  for  passing 
the  time),  aon*t  there  now  and  then  enter  some 
little  witty  sort  of  bitterness  ? 

Ladf  Ti  Oh,  yes !  wl^ich  does  not  do  amiss 
g^  all — A.  smart  repartee,  with  a  sest  of  recri- 
mination at  the  head  of  it«  makes  the  prettiest 
sherbet  1  AVf  ay,  if  we  jdid  not  mix  a  little  of 
the  acid  with  it,  a  matrimonial  society  would 
be  so  luscious  that  nothing  but  an  old  liquorish 
prude  would  be  able  to  bear  it. 

Lad/  G.  WeU,  certainly  you  have  the  most 
elegant  taste — .  * 

Ladr  T,  Though,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
dear,  1  rather  think  ^e  stpieexed  a  little  too 
much  lemon  into  it  this  bout;  for  it  grew  so 
sour  at  last,  tbat^I  think — I  almost  told  him 
he  was  a  fool-^and  he  again -r- talked  some- 
thing oddly  of— turning  me  out  of  doors. 
Ladjr  G,  O)  have  a  care  of  that ! 
Lad^  T,  Nay,  if  he  should,  I  may  thank  my 
own  wise  father  for  it. — But  to  be  serious,  my 
dear,  what  Would  you  really  hate  a  woman 
do  in  my  case? 

Lad/  G*  Why — if  I  had  a  sober  husband, 
as  you  have,  I  would  Make  myself  the  hap- 
piest wife  in  the  world,  by  being  as  sober 
as   be.    V 

iMdjr  T,  Oh,  you  wicked  thing!  hOw  can 
you  tease  one  at  this  rate,  when  you  know 
he  is  so  very  sobef,  that,  except  giving  me 
money,  there  is  not  one. thine  m  the  world 
he  can  do  to  please  me.  And  I»  at  the  same 
time,  partly  by  nature,  and  partl^r  perhaps  by 
keeping  the  best  cotnpany,  do  with  *my  soul 
love  almost  every  thing  he  hates.  I  dote  upon 
assemblies— my  heart  bounds  at  a  ball  —  and 
at  an  opera — I  expire^ — ^Then  I  love  plaj  to 
^Sistraction! — cards  enchant  me  —  and  dice»- 
put  me  out  of  my  little  wits — Dear,  dear  ha- 
zard!— Oh,,  what  a  flow  of  spirits^it  ffi^^s  one  ! 
—Do  you  never  play  at  bax&rd,  chfld? 

Lad/G^  Oh,  never!  I  don*t  Uiink  it  sits 
well  upon  women — there*s  something  so  tnas- 
culine,  so  much  the  air  of  a  rake  in  it!  You 
see  how  it  makes  the  men  swear  and^  curse! 
and  when  a  woman  is  thrown  into  the  same 
passion— why — , 

Ladj  T,  That's  tery  true;  one  is  a  little  put 
to  it,  sometimes,  not  to  make  use  of  the  same 
words  to  express  it. 

Ladjr  Q,  Well,  and  upon  ill  luck,  pray  what 
words  are  you  really  forced  to  make  use  of? 

Ladjr  T.  Why*  upon  a  very  hard  case  in- 
deed, when  a  saa  wrong  word  is.  rising  just 
to  one*s  tongue*s  end,  I  give  a  great  gulp — 
and  swallow  it 

Ladjr  G.  W^cll,  and  is  not  that  enough  to 
make  you  forswe^  play  as  long  as  you  live? 

Ladjr  T.  Oh,  yes-^Ihave  forsworn  il. 

LaJ/G,  Seriously? 

Ladjr T,  Solemnly! — a  thousand  times;  but 
then  one  is  constantly  forsworn. 

Ladjr  G»  And  how  can  you  answer  that? 

Lad/  T,  My  dear,  what  we  say  yrhtn  we 
are  losers,  we  look  upon  to  be  no  more  bind- 
in  j^  than  a  lover's  oath  or.  a  great  man's  pro- 
mise.   Put  I  beg  pardon,  child,  I  should  not 


[Act  III. 

lead  you  so  far  into  the  world;  you  are  a 
prude,  and  design  to  live  soberly. 

Ladjr  G,  Why,  I  confess,  my  nature  and 
my  education  do^  in  a  good  degree,  incline 
me  that  way.' 

Ladjr  T.  vVell,  how  a  woman  of  spirit  (for 
you  don't  want  that,  child)  can  dream  of  Iit- 
mjr  soberly,  is  to  me  inconceivable!  for  yoa 
will  marrvi  I  suppose? 

Ladjr G,  I  cant  tell  but  I  may. 

Ladjr  T,  And  won't  you  live  in  town  ? 

Ladjr  G-  Half  the  year  1  should  like  it  very  well. 

^  Ladjr T,  My  stars!   and  you   would  resHy 

live  in  London  half  the  year,  to  be  sober  in  it? 

Lad/G.  Why  not? 

Ladjr  T,  Why,  can't  you  as  welf  go  and 
be  sober  in  the  country  r 

Ladjr  G.  So  I  wouldf — t'other  half  y^ar. 

Ladjr  T,  And  pray  what  comfortable  scheme 
of  life  would  you  form,  now,  for  your  lum- 
mer  and  winter  sober  entertainments? 

Ladjr  G.  A  scheme  that,  I  think,  might  teiy 
well  content  us. 

Lad/T.  Oh,  of  all  things,  let's  hear  it. 

Ladjr  G.  Why,  in  summer  1  could  pajinv 
leisure  hours  in  reading,  walking  by  a  canal^ 
or  sitting  at  the  end  of  it  under  a  great  tree; 
in  dresswg,  dining^  chatting  with  an  agreeable 
friend;  perhaps  hearing  a  nttle  music,  taking 
a  dish  of  tea,  or  a  game  at  cards,  soberly; 
managing  my  family,  looking  into  its  accounts, 
playing  with  my  children,  if  I  had  any,  or  in 
a  thousand  other  innocent  amusements— so- 
berly ;  and  possibly,  by  these  means,  I  might  « 
induci^  my  nusband  to  b^  as  sober  as  myxlt 

Ladjr  T.  Well,  my  dear^  thou  artauaiton- 
ishing  creature !  for  sure  such  |>riniitiTi,  ao- 
tediluvian  notions  of  life  hate  not  been  hi  any 
heail  these  th6usand  years  —  Under  a  creat 
tree!  Oh,  ray  soul! — But  I  beg  we  mayliaTe 
the  sober  town  scheme  too— for  I  am  charmea 
with  the  country  one!  ' 

Lady  G.  You  shall;   and  ril  try  to  stick  to  i 
my  sobriety  ther^  too.  ' 

Lad/  T.  \Vell,  though  Fm.  sure  it  will  gite 
me  the  vapours,  I  must  hear  it,  however. 

LadjG,  W^hy  then,  for  fear  of  your  faint- 
ing, madam,  I  will  first  so  far  come  into  the 
fasnion,  that  I  would  never  be  dressed  oat  of 
it— biit  still  it  should  be  soberly;  for  1  canM 
think  it  any  disgrace  to  a  woman  of  my  pi^' 
vate  fortune,  not  to  wear  her  lace  as  fine  as 
the  wedding-suit  of  a  first  duchess.    Though 
there  is  one  extravagance  I  would  venture  to 
come  up  to. 
Lad/  T,  Ay,  now  for  it !  - 
Lad/  G,  1  would  fcvery  day  be  as  neat  a» 
a  bride. 

Lad/  r.  Why  the  men  say  that's  a  gre* 
step  to  be  made  one  — ^Vefl,  now  you  are 
dressed,  pray  let*s  see  to  what  purpose. 

Lad/G.  I   would  visit  — that  tit  mj  reU 
friends;   but  as  little  for  form  as  possible. --* 
would  go  to  court;  sometimes  to  an  assemhlyj 
nay,  play  at  ouadrille— soberly :  I  would  «« 
all  the  good  plays,  and,  because  'lis  the  fasbioii 
now  and  then  an  opera— hut  I  would  not  f» 
pire  there,  for  fear  1  should  never  go  again 
and  lastly,  I  can't  say,  but  for  curiositjr,  it 
liked  my  company,  1  mi^ht  be  drawn  m  oo< 
to  a  masquerade;  and  this,  I  think,  *is  »*  '^ 
as  any  woman  can  go— soberly. 
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LadyT,  Well,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
bsl  piece  of  sobriety,  I  was  just  going  to  call 
for  some  surfeit- water. 

LadjG,  Wfayydon^  you  think,  with  the 
further  aid  of  breakfasting,  dining,  and  taking 
tke  air,  supping,  sleepinff,  net  to  say  a  worn 
of  dcTotion,  the  four-ana-twenty  hours  might 
roll  OTer  in  a  tolerable  manner? 

Ladj  T.  Tolerable !  dcplprable !  Why,  child, 
dl  you  propose  is  but  to  endure  life;  now  I 
want  to  en)oy  it. 

Enter  Mrs.  Trusty. 

ifrf.  T»  Ma*am,  your  ladyship^s  chair  is  ready. 

IjMdjr  T,  Have  the  footmen  their  white  flam- 
beaux yet?  for  last  night  I  was  poisoned. 

Jfrs.  T,  Yes,  ma*am,  there  were  some  came 
in  this  morning.  [Exii. 

.  Ladjr  T,  My  dear,  you  will  excuse  me ;  but, 
you  know,  my  time  is  so  precious--- 

Ladjr  G*  That  I  beg  I  may  not  hinder  your 
least  enfoyment  of  it. 

Lady  T.  Ton  will  call  on  roe  at  lady  ReyePs  ? 

LadyG.  Certainly. 

Ladjr  T.  But  I  am  so  alraid  it  will  break 
into  your  scheme,  my  dear! 

Ladjr  G.  When  it  does,  1  will' — soberly 
break  from  y6u. 

Lady  T*  VVhy  then,  tiU  we  meet  again, 
dear  sister,  I  wish  you  all  tolerable  happiness. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Lord  Townlt  and  Maijlt. 

LordT,  I  did  not  think  my  lady  Wrong- 
head  had  such  a  nolaible  brain ;  though  I  canH 
say  she  was  so  very  wise,  in  trusting  this  silly 
girl,  yon  call  Myrtilla,  with  the  secret. 

Man.  No,  my  lord,  you  mistake  me;  had 
the  girl  been  in  the  secret,  perhaps  I  had  neyer 
come  at  it  myself. 

LordT^  Why,  I  thought  you  said  the  girl 
writ  this  letter  to  you,  and  that  my  lady 
Wrongiiead  sent  it  enclosed  to  my  sister. 

ifoir.  .If  you  please  to  give  me  leave,  my 
lord — the  fact  is  thus — ^This  enclosed  letter  to 
lady  Grace  was  a  real,  original  one,  ^written 
by  this  girl  to  the  count  we  have  been  talking 
of;  the  count  drops  it,  and  JWf  lady  Wrong- 
bead  finds  it — then,  only  changing  the  cover, 
sbe  seaU  it  up,  as  a  letter  of  business,  just 
written  by  herself  to  me;  and  pretending  to 
be  in  a  hurry,  gets  this  innocent  girl  to  write 
tbe  direction  for  her. 

LordT,  Oh,  then  the  girl  did  not  know 
sbe  was  snperscribing  a  billet^ux  of  her  own, 
to  you? 

Man,  No,  my  lord;  for  when  I  first  ques- 
tioned her  about  the  direction,  she  owned  it 
immediately ;  but  when  I  showed  her  that  her 
letter  to  the  count*  was  within  it,  and  told  her 
bow  it  Came  into  my  hands,  the  poor  crea- 
tore  was  amased,  and  thought  herself  betrayed, 
both  by  the  count  and  my  lady  —  in  short, 
upon  this  discovery,  the  girl  ana  I  grew  so 
gradoui,  that  she  nas  let  mc  into  some  trans- 
action*  in  my  lady  W^r6nghead*s  family, 
which,  v^th  my  having  a  careful  eye  over 
them,  may  prevent  the  ruin  of  it. 

LordT,  Ion  are  very  generous,  to  be  so 
lolidtoiis  Ibr  a  lady  that  has  given  you  so 
much  uneasiness. 

Man,  But  I  will  be  most  unmercifully  re» 


venged  of  her;  for  1  vriU  do  her  tho  greatest 
friendship  in  the  world— 'against  her  wiU. 

LordI\  What  an  uncommon  philosophy 
art  thou. master  o^  to  make  even  thy  malice 
a  virtue ! 

Man,  Yet,  my  lord,  I  assure  yoft  there  is 
no  one  action  of  my  life  gives  me  more  plea- 
sure than  yonr  approbation  of  it. 

LordT,  DearCnaries!  my  heart's  impatient 
till  thou  art  nearer  to  me ;  and,  as  a  proof 
that  I  have  lonff  wished  thee  so,  while  your 
daily  conduct  nas  chosen  rather  to  deserve, 
thaiy  to  ask,  my  sister's  favour,  I  have  been 
as  secretly  industrious  to  make  her  sensible 
of  your  merit;  and  since,  on  this  occasion, 
you  have  opened  your  whole  heart  to  me, 
tis  now  with  equal  pleasure  I  assure  you  we 
have  both  succeeded — she  is  as' firmly  yours— 

Man.  Impossible !  you  flatter  me ! 

LordT,  rm  glad  you  think  it  flattery,  but 
she  herself  shall  prove  it  none ;  she  dines  with 
us  alone: — when  the' servants  are  withdrawn, 
m  open  a  conversation  that  shall  excuse  my 
leaving  you  together — Oh,  Charles!  had  l, 
like  thee,  been  cautious  in  my  choice ,  what 
melancholy  hours  had  this  heart  avoided! 

Mem,  No  more  of  that,  I  beg,  my  lord. 

LordT,  But  Hwill,  at  least,  be  some  Telief 
to  my  anxiety,  however  barren  of  content  the 
state  has  been  to  me,  to  see  so  near  a  friend 
and  sister  happy  in  it.  Your  harmony  of  life 
will  be  an  instance,  how  much  the  choice  of 
temper  is  preferable  to  beauty. 

While  your  soft  hours  in  mutual  kindness 

move, 

Youll  reach  by  virtue,  what  I  lost  by  love. 

•     \Exeuni. 
ACT  IV. 
Scene  I. — Mrs.  Motherly's  House, 

Enter  Manly,  meeting  Sir  Francis     ' 
W^romghead. 

Man,  Sir  Francis,  your  servant. 

Sir  F,  Cousin  Mauly! 

Man,  I  am  come  to  see  how  the  family 
goes  on  here. 

Sir  ii^.' Troth,  all  as  busy  as  bees!  I  have 
been  upon  the  wing  even  since  eight  oVlock 
this  morning. 

Man,  By  your  early  hour,  then,  I  suppose 
you  h^ve  been  making  your  court  to  some 
of  the  great  men. 

Sir  F.  Why,  faith,  you  haye  hit  it,  sir!— 
I  was  advised  to  loose  no  time :  so  I  e*en  went 
straight  forward  to  one  great  man  I  had  ne- 
ver seen  in  my  life  before. 

Man,  Right!  that  was  doing  business:  but 
who  bad  you  gpt  to  introduce  you  ? 

Sir  F.  Why,  nobody^  rememhef  I  had 
heard  a  wise  man  say— My  son,  he  bold— 
so,  troth,  I  introduced  myself. 

Man,  As  how,  pray? 

Sir  F,  Why,  thus— Lookye—<«  Please  your 
lordship,**  says  I,  '<!  am  sir  Francis  Wrong- 
head,  of  Bumper-hall,  and  member,  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  horough  of  Guzsledown.*' — ''Sir, 
your  humble  servant,*  says  my  lord;  ''tho*f  I 
have  not  the  honour  to  know  your  person,  I 
have  heard  you  are  a  very  honest  gentleman, 
and  I  am  giad  your  borough  has  made  choice 
of  so  worthy  a  representative;  and  so,**  says 
he,    ''sir  Francis,  have  you  any  service  to 
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coranurnilnic?**  Naw,  cousin,  those  last  wonk, 
you  may  be  sure,  gave  me  no  small  encou- 
raiment.  And  thoY  I  know,  sir,  you  ha^e 
no  extraordinary  opinion  of  my  parts,  yet,  I 
belicTC,  you  won*t  say  1  raist  it  naw. 

Man,' WeMf  Lkope  I  shall  have  no  cause. 

Sir  i''*,  80,  w^hen  I  found  him  so  courteous 
—"My  lord,"  says  I,  **I  did  not  think  to  ha' 
troubled  your  lordship  with  business  upon  my 
first  visit:  but,  since  your  lordship  is  pleased 
not  to  stand  upon  ceremonyi-— ^why,  truly,** 
says  I>  ''i  think  naw  is'  as  good  as  another 
time.** 

Man.  Right!  there  you  pushed  him  home. 

Sir  jF.  Ay,  ay,  I  had  a  mind  to  let  him 
see  that  1  was  none  of  your  mealy-mouthed  ones. 

Man.  Very  good. 

Sir  F.  **So,  in  short,  my  lord,"  says  I,  «I 

haTe  a   good  estate — but — a — ^it*s  a  little   awl 

at  elbows  :>)  and,  as  I  desire  toserre  my  king 

'as  well  as  my  country,  I  shall  be  very  willing 

to  accept  of  a  place  at  court" 

Man.  So,  this  was  making  short  on*t. 

SirjFl  Icod,  I  shot  him  fiymg,  cousin!  some 
o£  you  hawf-witted  ones ,  naw,  would  ha* 
hummed  and  hawed,  and  dangled  a  month  or 
two  after  him,  before  they  durst  open  their 
mouths  about  a  place,  and  mayhap  not  ha* 
got  it  at  .last  neither. 

Man.  Oh,  Tm  glad  you*rc  so  sure  pn*t^ 

Sir  F.  You  shall  hear,  cousin — **Sir  Fran> 
CIS,*'  says  my  lord,  **pray  what  sort  of  a  place 
may  you  ha*  turned  your  thoughts  upon?** — 
^my  lord,**  says.  I,  ^beggars  must  not  be 
choosers;  but  ony  place,**  says  I,  '< about  a 
thousand  »  year,  will  be  well  enough  to  be 
doing  with  -till  something  better  falls  in* — for 
I  thowght'  it  would  not  look  well  to  stood 
haggling  with  him  at  firsL 

man.  No,  no,  ^your  business'  was  to  get 
footing  any  way. 

Sir  F.  Right!  there*s 
you  know  the  world. 

Man.  Yes,  yes,  one  sees  more  of  it  every 
day — Well,  but  what  said  my  lord  to  all  this  ? 

Sir  F.  "Sir  Francis,**  says  he,  "I  shall  ^e 
glad  to  senre  you   any  way  that  lies   in  my 

Eower;**  so  he  gave  me  a  squeeze  by  the 
and,  as  much  as  to  say ,  give  yourself  no 
trouble — I'll  do  your  business;  with  that  he 
turned  him  abawt  to  somebody  with  a  co- 
loured ribbon  across  here,  that  looked  in  my 
thowghts,  as  if  be  came  for  a  place  too* 

Man.  Hzl  so  upon  the«e  hopes  you  are  to 
make  your  fortune? 

Sir  F.  Vyhy,  do  you  think  diere*s  any 
doubt  of  it,  sirf 

Man.  Ohf  no,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
about  it— ibr,  pisft  as  yon  have  done,  I  made 
my  fortune  ten  years  ago. 

Sir  F.  Why,  I  aeyer  knew  you  had  a 
pli^ce,  cousin. 

ifon.  Nor  I  neither,  upon  my  faith^  cousin. 
But  you  perhaps  may  have  better  fortune;  for 
I  snppoac  my  lord  haa  beard  of  what  impor- 
taace  yon  were  in  the  debate  to-dai)r-*You 
have  been  since  down  at  the  boose,  I  presume  ? 

Sir  F*.  Oh ,  yes;  I  would  not  neglect  the 
bouse  lor  ever  ao  much. 

Man,  Well;  and  pray  what  hnve  tbey  done 
there? 

1)  A  coat  onl  cl  •Ikowfl  waots  meadiaf 


it!    ay,  cousin,   I  see 


Sir  F.  Why,  troth,  I  cant  well  tell  you 
what  they  have  done;  but  I  can  tdl  you  what 
I  did :  and,  I  think,  pretty  well  in  tne  main ; 
only  1  happened  to  make  a  little  mistake  al 
last,  indeed. 

Man,  How  was  that?    - 

Sir  F.  Why,  they  were  all  got  ihefe  into 
a  sort  of  a  puzsling-  debate,  about  the  good 
of  the  nation^ — and  I  were  always  for  that, 
you  know — but^  in  short,  the  arguments  were 
so  long  winded  o*both  sides,  that,  waunds! 
I  did  not  well  understand  *um:  hawsomever, 
I  was  convinced,  and  so  resolved  to  vote  right,, 
according  to  my  conscience — ^so,  when  tber 
came  to  put  the  question,  as  they  call  it— 1 
don't  know  how  it  *iwas — but  I  doubt  *I  cried, 
ay!  when  I  should  ha*  cried,  no! 

Man.  How  came 'that  about? 

Sir  F.  Why,  by  a  mistake,  as  I  tell  you — 
for  there  was  a  good-humoured  sort  of  a  gen- 
tleman, one  Mr.  Totherside,  I  think  they  call 
him,  that  sat  next  me,  as  soon  as  I  had  crietl, 
ay!  gives  me  a  hearty  shake  by  the  hand — 
"Sir,  says  be,  "you  arc  a  man  of  honour 
and  a  tn^e  Englishman!  and  I  should  be 
proud  to  be  better  acquainted  with  you*^ — 
and  so  with  that  he  takes  me  by  the  sleeve, 
along  with  the  crowd,  into  the  lobby — so  i 
knew  nowght  —  but,  odds  flesh!  I  was  ffot 
o*the  wrong  side  the  post — for  I  were  told, 
afterwards,  I  should  have  staid  where  I  was. 

Man.  And  so^  if  you  had.  not  quite  made 
your  fortune  before,  you  have  clinched  it  now ! 
— ^Ah,  thou  head  of  the  VVroogheads !  [Aside. 

Lady  VT.  \VFUhAut\  Serf  well,  very  wcU. 

Sir  F,  Odio!  here*s  my  lady  come  borne 
at  last! 


•«tti»—        I 


£nier  Ladt   Wb.<>nghkad,  Count  Basset, 
and  MiSs  Jen  MX. 

Ladjr  JV.  Cousin,^  your  servant:  I  Lope 
you  will  pardon  mv  rudeness;  but  w^e  have 
really  been  in  suc&  a  continual-  hurry  here, 
that  we  have  not  had  a  leisure  moment  to  re- 
turn your  last  visiL 

Man.  Oh,  madam,  I  am  a  man  of  no.  ce- 
remony; yon  see  that  has  not  hindered  my 
coming  again.  * 

Ladt  fV,  You  are  infinitely  obliging;  but 
ni  redeem  my  credit  with  you. 

Man.  At  your  own  time,  madam. 

Count  B.  I  must  say  that  for  Mr.  Manly, 
madam — if  making  people  easy  is  the  rule  of 
good  breeding,  he  u  certainly  the  best  bred 
man  in  the  world. 

Man.  Sob!  I  am  not  to  drop  my  aenaint- 
ance,  I  find.  \Aude\^\  am  afraid,  air,  1  simfl 
grow  vain  upon  your  good  opinion. 

Count  B.  i  don!t  know  that,  sir;  bat  I  am 
awe  what  ydu  are  pleased  to  say  makes  m«  a<K 

Man,  The  most  impudent  modesty  that  ere/ 
I  met  withi  {Aside, 

Ladj  fV,  Lard ,   how  ready  his  wit  is ! 

[Aside. 

Sir  F.  Don*t  you  think,  air,  ibe  ooiiiit*a  a 
-wetj  fine  gentleman?  ~    [Apart 

man.  On,  among  the  ladies,  certainly.  [Apart, 

Sir  F.  And  yet  he*s  as  stout  ns  a  lion. 
Waunds,  he^l  storm  any  thing!  [Apart 

Man.  VVill  he  so?  Why  then,  iir,  take 
care  of  your  citadel.  ^  .     [Apart, 

Sir  Jr.  Ah,  you  are  a  wag,  consin!   {Apart, 
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Man,  I  lK»pey  ladles,  the  tpwn  air  continaes 
to  agree  witb  you? 

Jenny*   Oh,  perfectly  well,-  sir!     We  have 
beca  abroad,  ia  our  new  coach,  all  daylong 
^and  we  iiaTe  bought  an  ocean  of  fine  thiugs. 
And   t<Kiiiorrow  we   go  to   the  masauepodei 
aid  oa  Friday  to  the  play;   and  oo  ^lurday 
to  the  opera;   and  on  Sunday   we  are  to  he 
at  the  wbat   d^ye   call  it^assembly,  ami   see 
dM  ladiea  play  at  quadrille,  and  piquet/  and 
omhre,  and  hazard,  and  liasset;  and  on  Mon- 
day we  are  to  see  the  king;  and  so  onTues- 
(by — 

Ladj  W,^  Hold,  hold,  miss!  you  insist  not 
Id  your  ^tongue  run  so  fast,  chUa — you  forget; 
JOB  know  I  brought  yon  hither  to  learn  mo- 
des^. 

man.  Tes,  yes»  and  she  is  improTed  with  a 
vengeance!  \AMe, 

Jautx.  Lawrd,  mamma!  I  am  sure  I  did 
not  say  any  harm:  and,  if  one  must  not 
jpcak  in  one*s  turn,  one  may  be  kept  und,er 
af  king  as  one  liTes,  for  auglii  I  see. 

La^  9fr,  0\ny  conscieneei  this  girl  grows 
lo  headstroi^— 

StrJF.  Ay»  ay,  thereV  your  fine  growing 
spirit  for  you !   Now  tack  it  dawn,  an*  you  can. 

Jenny.  All  I  said,  papa^  was  only  to  en- 
tertain my  consin  Manly. 

JUoji*  Idy  pretty  dear,  I  am  mightily  obli- 
ged to  yon. 

Jenny.  Look  you  there  now,  madam. 

Xotff  fT*  Hofd  your  ^tongue,  I  say., 

Jenny,  [Turning  away,  and  pouiingf]  1 
declare  I  won^t  bear  it:  she  is  always  snub- 
bing me  before  you,  sir! — I  know  why  she 
does  il,  well  enaugh —    [Aside  to  the  Count* 

Count  B,  Hush,  hush,  my  dear!  don*t  be 
■neasy  at  that;  she'll  suspect  ns.  [Aside. 

Jenny •  Lei  her  sus|^cti  what  do  I  care? 
--I  don^  know  but  X.  have  as  much  reason 
U»  suspect  as  she — though  perhaps  I  am  not 
so  afraid  of  her. 

Count  B.    *Egad,  if  )  don*t  keep  a  ti^bt 
bnd  oa  ay  tit,  here,  she'll  run  away  with 
■J  pfojccty  before  I  can  bring  it  to  bear! 
* '  [Aside. 

lady  W»  The  young  harlot  is  certainly  in 
IfTc  with  bim;  bnt  I  must  not  let  them  see  1 
tWk  s«>— and  yet  I  can't  bear  it. — [Aside"] — 
Open  my  life,  count,,  you'll  spoil  that  forward 
girl— yon  should  not  en^uragfe  her  so. 

Count  jff.  Pardon  me,  madam,  I  was  only 
advising aber  to  observe  what  yonr  ladyship 
ttid  lo  her«-*In  one  word,  madutm,  she  has  a 
jnJanay  of  yonr  ladyship,  and  I  am  forced  to 
escownge  Mr,  to  blind  ti:  twill  be  better  to 
take  no  notice  ^f  her  behaviour  to  me* 

[Apart. 

Lady  W*  You  are  right;  I  will  be  more 
c^utiona.  [Apart. 

Count  B*  To-morrow  at  the ,  masquerade 
we  may  lose  her.  [Aside. 

hady  IV.  We  shall  be  observed;  rll  send 
you  n  Bote*  and  «tttlc  that  afTalr — go  on 
with  the  girl,  and  don't  mind  me.       [Apart 

Count  B.  I  have  been  taking  your  part,  my 
little  angeL 

Ladfr  W.  Jenny!  come  hither,  child— you 
lauflt  nol  be  ao  hasty,  ray  deai^^-I  only  ad- 
▼iie  yott  for  your  good. 

Jtmny.  Xss^  manuna;  but  when  I  am  told 


df  a  t£ing  before  company ,  it  always  make 
me  worse,  you  know. 

Mm.  If  1  have  any  skill  in  the  £iir  sex, 
miss  and  her  mamma  have  only  quarrelled 
because  they  are  both  of  a. mind.  This  face- 
tious count  seems  to  have  made  a  very  gen- 
teel step  into  the  family!  [Aside. 

Enter  My  rtill  a.  Mam  lt  talks  apart  sviih  lier. 

Ladr  W.  .Well,  sir  Francis,  and  what 
news  .have  you  brought  us  firom^ Westminster 
to-day? 

Sir  F.  News,  madam!  *£cod,  I  have  soma 
— and  such  as  does  not  come  every  day,  I 
can  tell  you.  A  word  in  your  ear — I  have 
got  a  promise  of  a  place  at  court  of  a  thou- 
sand pawnd  a  year  already. 

Lady  W.  Have  you  so,  ^ir?  And,  pra^, 
who  may  you  thank  for't?  Now,  who  is  in 
the  right?  Is  not  this  better  than  throwing 
so  much  away  after  a  stinking  pack  of  fox- 
hounds in  the  country?  filow  your  family 
may  be  the  belter  for  it. 

Sir  F.  Nay,  (bafs  what  persuaded  me  to 
come  up,  my  dove. 

Lady  VF.  Mighty  well!  Come — ^let  me  have 
another  hundred  pound  then. 

Sir  F.  Another,  child!  Waunds!  you  have 
had  one  hundred  this  morning;  pray,  what^s 
become  of  that,  my  de^r? 

Lady  fV.  What's  become  of  it!  Why, 
nr  show  you,  my  love.  Jenny,  have  you  the 
bills  about  you? 

Jenny*  Xes,  mamma. 

Lady  IT.  Wbafs  become  of  it?  Why, 
laid  out,  my  dear,  vrith  fifty  more  to  it,  that 
I  was  forced  to  borrow  of  the  count  here. 

Jenny.  Yes,  indeed,  papa,  and  that  would 
hardly  do  neither — ^There's  tbe  accoifnt 

Sir  F.  [Turning  ot^er  the  BiUs]  Let*»  see! 
let's  see!  \v4iat  the  devil  have  we  got  here? 

Man.  Then*  you  have  sounded  your  ^unt, 
you  say,  and  she  readily  comes  in  to  all  I 
proposed  to  you?  [Apart. 

Myr.  Sir,  I'll  answer  with  my  life,  she  is 
most  thankfully  yours  in  every  article.  She 
mightily  desires  to  see  you,  sir.  [Apart. 

Man.  I  am  going  home  directly;  bnog  her 
to  my  house  in  half  an  hour;  and  if  she 
makes  good  wbat  you  tell  rae^  you 'shall  both 
find  your  account  in  'it.  [Apart* 

Myr.  Sir,  she  shall  not  fail  you. 

[Apart  Exit 
iere';|  nothing 
but  toys  and  trinkets,  and  fans  and  clow 
stockings,  by*  wholesale. 

Lady  fV.  There's  nofliing  but  wbat*s  jpro- 
per,  and  for  your  credit,  sir  Francis-^ Nay, 
you  see  I  am  so  gbod  -a  housewife,  that,  in 
necessaries  for  myself,  I  have  scarce  laid  out 
a  shilling. 

Sir  h.  'Noy  by  my  troth,  %o  it  seems  |  Ibr 
the  devil  o'ooe  UiiMfa  here  that  1  can  see  you 
have  any  occasion  for. 

Lady  fV*  My  cfaoar,  do  you  think  I  came 
hither  to    live    out  of  the  fashion  ?   why,  the 
greatest  distinction  of  a4ne  lady,  in  this  town, 
IS  in  the  variety  of  pretty  things  that  she  baf . 
no  occasion  for. 

Jenny.  Sure,  papa,  could  you  ioMffine,  thai 
women  of  quality  wanted  nothing  bvt  atays 
and  petticoats? 
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Ladf  ^>  Now,  that  is  so  ]ike  Iiini! 

.Man.  So,  tbe  family  comes  on  finely !  \Aside, 

Sir  Jfl  An  hundred  pound  in  tbe  morning, 
and  want  another  afore  nifht!  W^aunds  and 
fire!  the  lord  mayor  of  London  could  not 
hold  it  at  this  rate. 

Man.  Oh,  do  you  feel  it,  sir?         {Aside. 

Lady  fV.  My  dear,  you  seem  uneasy;  let 
me  ha^e  the  hundred  pound,  and  compose 
yourself. 

Sir  J*\  Compose  the  deyil,  madam!  why) 
do  you  consider  what  a  hundred  pound  a  day 
comes  to  in  a  year? 

Lady  W.  My  life,  if  I  account  with  you 
from  one  day  to  pnother,  that*s  really  all  my 
head  is  able  to  bear  at  a  time — But  1*11  tell 
you  what  I  consider — I  consider  that  my  ad- 
vice has  got  you  a  thousand  pound  a  year 
this  morning — That  now,  methinss,  you  might 
consider,  sir. 

Sir  F.  A  thousand  pound!  Yes;  but  may- 
hap I  mayn't  receiTe  the  first  garter  on*tthis 
half  year. 

Enter  Squhlx  Richard.  ' 

Sauire  JR.  Feyther,  an  you  doanH  come 
quickly,  the  meat  will  be  coaled:  and  Td  fain 
piclc  a  bit  with  you. 

Lady  JV.  Bless  me,  sir  Francis!  you  are 
not  going  to  sup  by  yourself? 

Sir  h.  No,  but  I*m  going  to  dine  by  my- 
self, and-  that's  pretty  near  the  matter,  madam. 

Lady  fV.  Had  not  yon  as  good  stay  a  little, 
my  dear?  We  shall  all  eat  in  half  an  hour; 
and  I  was  thinking  to  ask  my  cousin  Manly 
to  take  a  family  morsel  with  us. 

Sir  F.  Nay,  for  my  cousin's  good  company, 
[  donH  care  if  I  rijle  a  day's  journey  witheut 
baiting.  ' 

Man.  By  no  means,  sir  Francis.  I  am  going 
upon  a  little  business. 

Sir  F.  Well,  sir,  I  know  you  don't  loTe 
compliments. 

Man,  You'll  excuse  me,  madam — 

Lady  W,  Since  you  have  businete,  sir — 

\ExU  Manly. 

Enter  Mas.  Mothbrlt. 

Oh,  Mrs.  Motherly!  yoi^  were  saying  this  mor- 
ning, you  had  some  very  fine  lace  to  show 
me— can't  I  see  it  now?    [Sir  Francis  stares. 

Mrs.  M.  Why  really,  madam,  I  had  made 
a  sort  o£  a  promise  to  let  the  countess  of  Nicely 
ha've  the 'first  sight  of  it^  for  the  birth-day; 
but  your  ladyship^ 

Lady  PV.  Oh,  I  die  if  I  don't  see  it  be- 
fore her. 

Sauire  R,  Woant  you  goa.  feyther? 

Sir  JP.,  Waunds,  lad,  I  shall  ha- no  stomadi 
at  this  rate! 

Mrs.  M.  Well,  madam,  though  I  say  it, 
'tis  the  sweetest  pattern  that  ever  came  over 
•^and,  for  fineness — ^no  cobweb  comes  up  to  it. 

Sir  F.  Odds fiuts and gissard,  madam!  Lace 
as  fine  as  a  cobweb!  wfay^  what  the  devifs 
that  to  cost,  now? 

Mrs.  M*  Nay,  if  sir  Francis  does  not  like 
•  it,  madam — 

iMdy  ¥V.  He  like  it!  Dear  Mrs.  Motherly, 
he  is  not  to  wear  it* 

Sir  F.  Flesh,  madam !  but  I  ^suppose  I  am 
to  pay  for  it! 


Ijady  fV.  No  doubt  on't !  Think  of  your 
thousand  a  year,  and  who  got  it  you ;  go, 
eat  your  dinner,  and  be  thankfid,  go!  [/>rjc^ 
ing  turn  to  tlie  Door^  Come,  Mrs.  Motherly. 
[Exit  Lady  VF'ronghead  and  Mrs,  Motherly 

Sir  F.  Very  fine!  so  here  I  mun  fast,  m 
I  am  almost  famished,  for  the  good  of  my 
country,  while  madanx  is  laying  me  out  an 
hundred  pound  a  day,  in  lace  as  fine  as  a 
cobweb,  tor  the  honour  of  my  family !  OcMs 
flesh!  things  had  need  go  well  at  this  rate! 

Squire  ire.  Nay,  nay — come,  feyther. 
[Exeunt  Sir  Francis  tind  Squire  Richard. 

Re-enter  Myrtilla. 

Myr.  Madam,  my  lady  desires  you  and  the 
couAt  will  please  to  come,  and  assist  her  fan- . 
cy  in  some  of  the  new  laces. 

Count  R.  We'll  wait  upon  heiv— 

Jenny.  So,  I  told  you  how  it  was;  you  see 
she  can't  bear  to  leave  us  together. 

Count  R.  No  matter,  my  dear:  you  know 
she  has  asked  roe  to  stay  supper:  so,  when 
your  papa  and  she  are  a-bed,  Mrs.  Myrtilla 
will  let  me  into  the  house  again;  then  you 
may  steal  into  her  chamber,  and  we'll  ha^e  a 
pretty  sneaker  of  punch  together. 

Mjrr.  Ay,  ay,  madam,  you  may  command 
me  «n  any  thing. 

Jenny.  WelL  that  will  be  pure! 

Count  R.  But  you  had  best  go  to  her  alone, 
my  life;  it  will  look  better  iff  come a^fter  you.  . 

Jenny.  Ay,  so  it  will:  and  to-morrow  yon 
know  at  the  masquerade:  O  dear,  dear!  I 
wish  the  time  were  come.  [Exit. 

Myr,  So,  sir,  am  not  I  very  commode  to 
you  ? 

Count  R,  Well,  child^  and  donH  you  find 
your  account  in  it?  Did  I  not  tell  yon  we 
might  still  lie  of  use  to  one  another?. 

Myr.  Well,  but  how  stands  yoor  a£lair 
with  miss  in  the  main? 

Count  R.  Oh,  she's  mad  for  the  masque- 
rade !  It  drives  like  *.a  nail ;  we  want  ootfiing 
now  but  a  parson  to  clinch  it  Did  not  your 
aunt  say  she  could  get  one  at  a  short  warning? 

Myr.  Yes,  yes ;  my  lord  Townly's  cbaplam 
is  her  cousin,  you  know;  hell  do  your  busi- 
ness and  mine  at  the  same  time. 

Count  R.  Oh,  it's  true!  but  where  shall  we 
appoint  him  ? 

Myr.  Why  you  know  my  lady"  Townly's 
house  is  always  open  to  the  masks  upon  a 
ball  night,  before  tbey  go  to  the  Haymarket 

Count  R.  Good. 

Myr.  Now  the  doctor  proposes  we  shonld 
all  come  thithek*  in  our  habits,  and  idien  the 
rooms  are  full,  we  may  steal  up  into  his  chant- 
ber,  he  says,  and  there-^crack — ^hell  give  us 
all  canonical  commission  to  go  to  bed  together. 

Count  R.  Admirable!  Well,  the  den?  fetch 
me.  if  I  shall  not  be  heartily  glad  to  see  thee 
well  settled,  child. 

Myr.  And  may  he  tuck  me  under  his  arm 
at  the  same  time ,  if  I  shall  not  think  myself 
obliged  to  you  as  long  as  I  lire— But  I  must 
run  to  my  squire. 

Count  R.  And  I  to  the  ladies  ^-ao,  y6nr 
humble  servant,  sweet  Mrs.  Wrongfaead! 

Jlf^r.  Yours,  as  in  duty  bound,  most  nohio 
count  Basset!  {Exit, 

Count  R.  Why,  ay!  Conat!  lliattiUe  has 
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been  of  some  use  to  me,  indeed:  not  that  I 
baTe  an^  more  pretence  to  it,  tban  I  ha^e  to 
a  bine  riband.  let  I  have  made  a  pretty  con- 
siderable fignre  in  life  vritb  iL  I  baTe  lolled 
in  my  own  chariot,  dealt  at  assemblies,  dined 
with  ambassadors,  and  made  one  at  quadritte 
with  the  first  women  of  quality — But — tempora 
iBOtantur — since  that  damned  squadron  at 
Whitens  have  leA  me  out  of  tbeir  last  secret, 
1  am  reduced  to  trade  upon  my  own  stock  of 
industry,  and  make'  my  last  push  upon  a  wife. 
If  I  can  snap  up  miss  Jenny  and  her  eight 
thousand  pounds,  I  shall  once  more  cut  a  fi- 
gure, and  cock  my  hat  in  the  fiice  of  the  best 
of  them:  for,  since  our  modem  men  of  for- 
tune are  grown  wise  enon^  to  be  sharpcrsj 
1  think  sharpers  are  fools  that  doA't  take  up 
the  airs  of  men  of  quality.  [^ExiL 

ACT  V. 
ScEKB  I.— Lord  TownlVs  House. 

JEnier  Wiluams   and  Mr.  Manly. 

ffH,  Sir  Francis  Wrongbead,  sir,  desires 
to  see  you. 

Man,  Desire  sir  Francis  to  walk  in.  [JExii 
JVHUamsj — I  suppose  by  this  time  his  wise 
worship  begins  to  find  that  the  balance  of  his 
ionmey  to  London  is  on  the  wrong  side. 

Enter  Sir  Francis  Wrongrbad. 

Sir  Francis,  your   senrant    How  came  I  by 
the  favour  of  this  extraordinary  visit? 
Sir  E,  Ah,  cousin ! 

Man,  Why  that  sorrowful  face,  man? 
Sir  E,  J  have  no  friend  alive  but  you — 

MeuL,  I  am  sorry  for  that-~Biit.wbat*s  the 
mailer? 

Sir  E.  I  have  played  the  fool  by  this  jour- 
ney, I  see  now — ^for  my  bitter  wife— 

Man.  VVbat  of  her? 

Sir  E.  Is  playing  the  deviL 

Man.  Vyby,  truly,  that*s  a  part  that  most 
of  your  fine  ladies  begin  with,  as  soon  as  they 
get  to  London.  • 

Sir  jF.  If  Vm  a  living  man,  cousin,  she  has 
made  away  with  above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  since  yesterday  morning.  But  there  s 
one  hundred  on*t  goes  more  to  my  heart  than 
all  the  rest 

Man,  And  how  might  tba\  be  disposed  of? 

SirE.  Troth,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you. 

Man.  Out  with  it. 

So-  E  VVhy,  she  has  been  at  an  assembly. 

Man,  What,  since  I  saw  you?  I  thought 
you  had  all  supped  at  home  last  night.' 

Sir  E.  Why,  so  we  did — ^and  all  as  merry 
as  grigs.  Fcoo,  my.  heart  w^as  so  open,  that 
I  tossM  another  hundred^  into  her  apron,  to 
go  out  early  this  mortaing  v?ith — ^But  the  doth 
was  no  sooner  taken  away,  than  in  ecmies 
my  lady  Tovmly  here,  with  another  rantipole 
dame  .of  quality,  and  out  they  must  have  ner, 
they  said,  to  introduce  her  a|my lady  Noble^s 
assembly,  forsooth-— A  few  words,  you  may 
be  sure,  made  the  baraain — MOf  bawnce !  and 
away  they  drive,  as  it  the  devil  bad  got  into 
the  coach^bos— so,  aboni  four  or  five  in  the 
momiDg-^liome  comes  madam,  >tith  her  eye,n 
s  foot  deep  in  her  head— and  my  poor  bun* 
drcd  pounds  lefl  behind  her  at  thfehsoard-tabie. 

Jfaa.  All  lost  at  dice! 


Sir.  E.  Every  shilling — among  a  parcel  of 
pigtail  puppies,  and  pale- faced  women  of  quality. 

Man.  it  you  reraembw  i  gave  you  a  hint 
of  this. 

Sir  E,  W^hy,  ay,  it's  true,  you  did  so :  but 
the  devil  himself  could  not  have  believed  she 
would  have  rid  post  to  him. 

Man.  Sir,  if  you  stay  but  a  fortnigfat'in  this 
town,  you  will  every  day  see  hundreds  as 
fast  upon  the  gallop  as  she  is. 

Sir  E.  Ah,  this  London  is  a  base  place  in- 
deed!— Waunds,  if  things  should  happen  to 
go  wrong  with  me  at  vVestminster,  at  this 
rate,  how  the  devil  shall  I  keep  out  of  a  gaol  ? 

Man.  Why,  truly,  there  seems '  to  me  but 
one  way  to  avoid  it. 

Sir  E.  Ah,  would  you  could  tell  me  that, 
cousin ! 

Man.  The  way  lies  plain  before  you,  sir; 
the  same  road  that  brought  you  hither,  wilt 
carry  you  safe  home  again. 

SirE.  Odds -flesh,  cousin!  what!  and  leave 
a  thousand  pounds  a  year  behind  me? 

Man.  Pooh,  pooh  I  leave  any  thing  behind 
you^  but  your  family  and  you  are  a  saver 
by  It. 

Sir  E.  Ay,  but  consider,  cousin,  what  a 
scurvy  ficure  I  shall  make  in  the  country,  if 
I  come  davim  withawt  it. 

Man.  You  will  toake  a  much  more  lamen- 
table figure  in  a  gaol  without  it 

Sir  E.  Mayhap,  'at  you  have  no  great  opi- 
nion of  my  journey .  to  London  then,  cousin  ? 

Man.  Sir  Francis,  to  do  you  the  service  of 
a  real  friend,  1  must  speak  very  plainly  to 
you  ;  you'  don't  yet  see  half  the  ruin  that*s  be- 
fore you. 

Sir  E.  Good  lack!  how  may  you  mean, 
cousin  ? 

Man.  In  one  word,  your  whole  affairs  stand 
thus-^In  a  week  you'll  lose  your  seat  at  West- 
minster; in  a  fortnight  my  lady  will  run  you 
into  gaol,  by  keeping  the  best  company ;  in 
four^and-twenty  hours  your  daughter  will  run 
away  with  a  sharper,  because  she'  han't  been 
used  to  better  company;  and  your  son  will 
steal  into  marriage  with  a  cast  mistres^,  be- 
cause he  has  not  been  used  to  any  company 
at  all. 

Sir  E.  Fthe'  name  o*goodness,  why  should 
you  think  all  this? 

Man.  Because  I  have  proof  of  it;  in  short, 
I  know  so  much  of  their  secrets,  that  if  all 
this  is  not  prevented  to-night,  it  will  be  out 
of  your  power  to  do  it  to-morrow >  morning. 
'  Sir  E.  Waunds !  if  what  you  tell  me  be 
true,  I'll  stuff  my  whole  family  into  a  stage- 
coach, and  truiidle  them  into  the  country.  f>gnin 
on  Monday  morning. 

Man.  Stick  to  that,  sir,  and  we  ifiay  yet 
find  a  way  to  redeem  all.  I  hear  company 
entering — lou  know  they  see  masks  here  to- 
day— conceal  yourself  in  this  room,  ,and  for 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  told  you,  tak^  the 
evidence  of  your  own  senses:  but  be  sure  you 
keep  close  till  I  give  you  thesignsJ-,.i«»i 

Sir  E.  Sir,  FU  warrant  you — Ah,  my  lady! 
my  lady  Wronghead!  what  a  bitter  business 
have  you  drawn  me  into! 

Man,  Hush!  to  your  post;  here  comes  one 
couple  already.  [Sir  E.  and  Man^  retire  through 

tfie  centre  Door. 
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Enter  Sqoire  RicnAao  and  MVaTiixA,  in 
Masquerade  Dresses* 
Squire  R»  VVhat,  is  tkU  the  doctor*s  cham- 
ber ? 

Mjrr.  Tesy  yes;  spe»k  softiy. 
.  Squire  R.  \Veli,  but  where  is  be? 

Mjrr*  He*il  be  ready  for  us  presently,  bat 
he  says  be  canH  do  us  the  good  turn  without 
witnesses :  so,  when  the  .count  and  your  sister 
come,  you  know  be  and  you  may  be  fathers 
for  one  another. 
*  Squire  R.  Well,  well,  tit  for  Ut!  ay,  ay, 
that  will  be  friendly. 

M/r.  And  see,  here  tbcy-coroe! 

« 
Enter  Cqvvt  Bassist  and  Miss  Jernt,  in 
Masquerade.  Dresses, 

Counts,  So,  so,  here*s  your  brother  and 
his  bride  before  us,  my  dear. 

J^nny*  Well,  I  tow,  my  hearths  at  ipy 
mouth  still!  I  thouffht  I  should  never  have 
flot  rid  of  mamma;  but  while  she  stood  gap- 
ing upon  the  dance,  I  gave  her  th«  slip! 
Lawd,  do  but  fieel  how  it  beats  here! 

Count  B,  Oh,  the  pretty  flutterer!  1  protest, 
my  dear,  you  have  put  mine  into  the  same 
palpitation  f 

Jennjr,'  Kjf  you  say  so — but  let*s  see  now 
— Oh,  Ittd!  I  TOW  It  thuRHM  purely — ^weil, 
well,  I  see  it  will  do;  ana  so  where*s  the 
parson  ? 

Count  B,  Mrs.  Myrtilla,  wiO  you  he  so  good 
as  to  see  if  the  doctor's  ready  for  uk? 

Mjrr,  He  only  staid  for  you,  sir;  111  fetch 
him  immediately.  [Exit, 

Jennjr,  Pray,  sir,  am  not  I  to  take  place 
of  mamma,  when  Fm  a  countess? 

Count  B,  No  doubt  onH,  my  dear. 

Jenny,  Ob,  lud!  how  her  back  will  be  lip 
then ,  >)  when  she  meets  me  at  an  assembly ; 
or  you  and  I  in  our  coach  and  six  at  Hyde- 
pari  together! 

Count  B.  Ajf  or  when  she  hears  the  boa- 
keepers  at  an  opera,  call  out — *^Tbe  countess 
of  Bassefs  servants  !* 

Jenny.  W^ell,  I  say  it,  that  will  he  deli- 
ciousl  And  then  mayhap  to  have  a  fine  gentle- 
man, with  a  star  ana  a  what-d*^e-call-Qm 
riband,  lead  me  to  my  chair,  with  his  hat 
under  his  arm  all  the  way!  **HoId  up,**  says 
the  chairman;  *'and  so,**  says  I,  "my  lord, 
your  humble  senranL" — ''I  suppose,  madam," 
says  he,  ''we  shall  see  you  at  my  lady  Qua- 
drille's?*—"Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure,  my  lord,** 
says  1.  — So  in  swops  me,  with  my  hoop 
stuffed  up  to  my  forehead;  and  away  they 
trot,  swing!  swang!  with  my  tassels  dangling 
and  m^  flambeaus  biasing j  and — Oh,  it*s  a 
charming  thing  to  be  a  woman  of  quality! 

Count  B,  VVell!  I  see  that  plainly,  my  dear, 
there's  he'er  a  duchess  of  them  all  will  become 
an  equipage  like  you, 

J'enm^.  vVell,  well,  do  yo«  find  equipage^ 
and  111  find  airs,  I  warrant  you. 

Squire  ML  Troth!  I  think  this  masonermding's 
the  merriest 'igame  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life! 
Tho'f  in  my  mind ,  and  there  were  but  a  little 
wrestling,  or  cudgel-playing  now.  it  would  help 
it  hugely.  But  what  a-rope  makas  the  parson 
stoy  sof 

>)  Ab  allMion  lo  iKe  manner   in  wkirh  the  eali  irtw  np 
ihmir  backs ,  whan  tkr j  ara  alUckad  by  «  dog  ,  ate. 
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Count B»  Oh,  here  he  comes,  1  belicTe^ 

Enter  Myrtilla,  iviih  a  Constable, 
Const,    Well,  madam,  pray  which  is  the 


party  that  wants  a  spice  o£  my  office  here? 

Mjrr,    That's  the  gentleman. 

[Pointings  to  the  Count. 

Count  B*  Hey-Jayl  what,  in  masquerade, 
doctor? 

Const,  Doctor!  ^r,  I  beliere  you  bare  mista- 
ken your  man:  but  if  you  are  called  count 
Basset,  I  haTe  a  biUet-aous  in  my  hand  for 
you,  that  will  set  you  right  presently. 

Count  B.  What  the  dcTiFs  the  meaning  of 
all  this? 

Const  Only  my  lord  chief  justice's  warrant 
against  you,  for  mrgery,  sir. 

Count  B,  Blood  and  thyideri 

Const  And  so,  sir,  if  you  please  to  poll 
off  your  fool's  frock  there ,  Til  wait  upon  you 
to  toe  next  justice  of  peace  immediately. 

[Sir  Francis  and  Manly  adifonce, 

Jenny,    Oh,  dear  me,   what's  the  matter? 

[Trent^iing. 

Count B,  Ob,  nothing,  only  a  masquera* 
dii»^  frolic,  my  dear. 

iStfuireR,  Oh,  ho,  is  that  all! 

Sir F,  No,  sirrah!  that  is  not  all. 

[Sir  Francis  ff^ronghead  conung  so/Uy 
behind  the  Squire,  knocks  him,  doivn 
with  his  Cane,' 

Squire R.  Oh,  law^!  Oh,  lawd!  he  has 
beaten  my  brains  out. 

Man,  Hold,  hold,  sir  Francis;  haTe  a  little 
mercy  upon  my  poor  godson,  pray,  sir. 

Sir  F,   Wounds,   cousin,  I  na'nt  patitocr. 

Count B,  Manly!  nay  then  iVn  blown  to 
the  deTil!  [Aside* 

Squire R,  Oh,  my  bead!  my  head! 

Enter    Ladt    Wronghbad,    dressed  as   a 

Shepherdess, 

Lady  fV.  What's  the  matter  here,  gentle- 
men? For  heSTen's  «sake!  What,  are  you 
murdering  my  children? 

Const  No,  no,  madam;  no  murder;  only 
a  little  suspicion  of  felony,  that's  aU. 

Sir  F,  [To  Jenny \  And  for  you,  MrSb  Hot- 
upon't,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  make  you 
wear  that  habit  as  lon^  as  you  Iitc  ,  you  |ade 
you.^  l}o  you  know,  hussy,  that  yon  were 
within  two  minutes  of  marrying  a  pickpc»cket  ? 

Count B,  So,  so,  all's  out  I  find!     [Aside, 

Jenny.  Oh,  the  mercy!  why  pray,-  papa, 
is  not  the  count  a  man  of  quality  then? 

Sir  F,  Oh,  yes,  one  of  the  unhanged  oaes, 
it  seems. 

LadyfV.  Married!  Oh,  the  confident  thing ! 
There  was  his  urgent  business  then— slighted 
for  her!  I  han't  patience  1-^and ,  for  aught  I 
know,  I  haTe  been  all  this  while  makinff  a 
friendship  with  a  highwayman.  [Aside, 

Man,   Mr.  Constable,  secure  there. 

SirF,  Ah^  my  lady!  my  ladyl  this  onnes 
of -your  ioumey  to  London :  but  now  111  haTe 
a  frolic  of  my  own ,  madam ;  therefore  pack 
up  your  trumpery  this  tery  night;  for  the 
moment  my  horses  are  able  to  crawl,  you 
and  yo«r  brala  shall  make  a  jovmejr  into  the 
country  again. 

Lady  W^    Indeed,  you  «r^  mistaken,   sir 
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I   tiiaU  not  0tir  oat  of  town  yet^   I  chaplain  you  expected  is   stili  within   caiL 

Jnyr.    Come,  sir,  don*t 


promise  you. 

Sir  IT.  Not  stir?    Wannds^  madam — 

Man.  Hold,  sir!— if  youll  give  me  leare  a 
littk?— -1  iancjT  I  shall  prevail  with  my  lady  to 
ihink  belter  on*t. 

Sir  1*1  Ah,  cousin,  yon  area  fnend  indeed! 

Man,  {Apart  iB  Lady  9f^rong^head]  Look 
yoa,  madam,  as  to  the  favour  yon  •designed 
roe,  in  sending  this  spurious  letter  enclosed 
to* my  lady  Grace,  all  the  Avenge  i  have 
taken  ,  is  lb  hare  saved  your  son  and  daughter 
rrom  rain.— Now  if  you  will  take  ihem  Mirly 
and  quietly  into  the  country  again,  I  will 
nave  your  ladyship  £rom  ruin. 

Ijeuiy  fV»   VVhat  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Mian.  Why,  sir  Francis — shall  never  hnow 
^vrhat  is  in  this  letter;  look  npon  it.  How  it 
came  Into  my  hands  you  shall  know  at  leisure. 

Ladjr  ^^  fla!  my  oillet-doiu  to  the  count! 
and  an  appointment  in  it!  I  shall  sink  with 
conliiaion: 

Man,  What  shall  I  say  to  sir  Francis^  raadam  ? 

Ladjr  ffC.  Dear  sir,  I  am 'in  such  a  trem- 
b&ag^  preserve  my  honour,  and  I  am  all 
obedience.  [Apart  tn  Man, 

MdBn,  Sit  Francis — my  lady  is  ready  to  re> 
ceive  your  commands  for  her  journey,  when- 
ever you  please  to  appoint  it 

Sir  K  All,  cousin,  I  doubt  I  am  obliged 
to  yon  ibr  it. 

Man,  Come,  come,  sir  Francis,  talre  it  as 
jroa  find  it  Obedience  in  a  wife  is  a  good 
thing,  thon(|fa  it  were  never  so  wonderful! — 
And  now,  sir,  w^e  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
dlisfMMe  of  this  gentleman. 

Count B,  Mr.  Manly;  sir,  I  hope  yon  won*t 
rsia  me! 

Man,  Did  not  yon  forge  this  note  lor  five 
hundred  pounds^  sir? 

'  Count  B.  Sir — I  see  you  know  the  world, 
and  therefore  I  shall  not  pretend  to  prevari- 
eate-^But  it  has  hurt  nobody  yet,  sir;  I  beg 
ycHi  ^irill  not  stigmatize  me;  since  you  hare 
spoHed  my  fortune  in  one  family,  I  nope  you 
won*t  be  so  cruel  to  a  young  fellow,  as  to 
p«t  it  out  of  my  povrer,  sir,  to  make  it  in 
aootber,  sir. 

Man,  Look  you,  sir,  I  have  not  much  time 
to  waale  vrith  you:  but  if  you  expect  mercy 
▼onrself,  you  must  show  it  to  one  yon  have 
been  arm  to. 

Count  B,  Crael,  sir? 

Man.  Have  you  not  ruined  this  yovng  w6man  ? 

ChuntB,  I,  sir? 

Man.'V  know  ycta  have-^therelore  you  canH 
blame  her,  if,  m  the  fiict  yon  are  charged 
with,  she  is  a  principal  witness  against  you. 
However,  you  have  one,  and  only  one  chance 
to  get  off  with.  Marry  her  this  instant — and 
yon  take  olf  her  evidence. 

Count B.  Dear  sir! 

Man.  No  words,  sir;  a  wife  or  a  mittimus. 

Count  B,  Lord,  sir  I  this  Is  the  most  un> 
wsetcifnl  merer! 

Man,  A  prfrnte  penance  or  a  public  oilc— 
ConsUble! 

Coum B,  Hold,  sir,  since  yon  are  pleased 
to  give  ne  my  choice,  I  will  not  make  so  iU 
a  compliment  to  the  lady,  as  not  to  give  her 
liie  pre£er«nce. 

an.  It  must  be  done  this  minute »  air;  the 


ijrr,    come,  sir,  none  repine:  mamagc  is 
at  worst  IVut  playing  upon  the  square. 

Counts,  Ay,  hut  the  worst  of  the  match 
too,  is  the  deviL 

Man,  Well,  sir,  to  let  ydu  see  it  is  not 
so  bad  as  you  think  it;  as  a  reward  for  her 
honesty,  in  detecting  your  practices,  instead 
of  the  forffed  bill  you  would  have  put  upon 
her,  thei*es  a  real  one  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
to  begin  a  new  honeymoon  with. .  * 

[Giifes  it  to  MyrtUla, 

Count B,  Sir,  this  is  so  generous  an  act — 

Man,  No  compliments,  dear  sir—- 1  am  not 
at  leisure  now  to  receive  them.  Mr.  Constable, 
will   you   be  so  good  as  to  wait  upon  this 

(gentleman  into  the  next  room,   and  give  this 
ady  in  mairiage  to  him?  \ExU. 

Const,  Sir,  ril  do  it  faithfully. 
Count B.  Well,  five  hundred  will  serve  to 
make  a  handsome  push  with,  however.  And 
I  am  not  the  first  of' the  fraternity  who  has 
run  his-  head  into  one  noose,  to  keep  it  out 
of  another --Come,  spouse. 
M/r.  Yes,  my > life. 

[Exeunt  MjrrtiUa,  Count  Basset, 

and  Constable, 

^  Sir  F.  And  that  1  may  be  sure  my  &mily*s 

rid  of  him*  for  ever— come,    my   lady,    let's 

eren  take  our  ^children  along  with  us,  and  be 

all  witness  of  the  ceremony.  [Saoeunt, 

SciKS  IL — A  dressing  Room, 

LkDX  TowMLT  discovefed  as  Just  up;   MiU. 

TausTT  waiting. 

Mrs,  T,  Dear  madam,  what  should  make 
your  ladyship  so  ilL? 

Ladjr  T.  How  is  it  possible  to  be  well, 
where  one  is  killed  for  want  of  sleep  ? 

illrs.  T,  Dear  me!  it  was  so  long  before 
you  rung,  madaip,  I  was  in  hopes  your  la* 
dysbip  had  been  finely  composed. 

Ladjr  T.  Composed!  why  I  have  lain  in  an 
inn  here;  this  house  is  worse  than  an  inn 
with  ten  stage  coaches:  what  between  my  lord's 
impertinent  people  of  business  in  a  morning, 
and  the  intolerable  thick  shoes  of  fi>otmen  at 
noon,  one  has  not  a  wink  all  night. 

JIfrA  T.  Indeed,  madam',  it's  a  great  pity 
my-  lord  canH  be  persuaded  into  the  hours<  of 
people  of  quality — thou^  I  must  say  that, 
madam,  jour  ladyship  is  certainly  the  i»est 
qiatrimonial  mana^^er  m  town. 

Ladjr  T,  Oh,  you  are  quite  mistaken.  Trusty ! 
I  manage  very  ill;  for,  notwithstanding  all 
the  power  I  have,  by  never  being  over  fond 
of  my  lord — yet  I  want  money  infinitely  of- 
tener  than  he  is  willing  to  give  it  me. 

Mrs,  T*  Ah !  if  his  lordship  could  but  be 
brought  to  n|ay  himself,  madam,  then  he 
might  feel  what  it  is  to  want  money. 

ladj  T,  Oh,  don't  talk  of  it!  Do  you  know 
that  I  am  undone.  Trusty? 
^Mrs,  T,  Mercy  forbid,  madam^! 

Ladjr  T,  Broke ,  mined ,  plundered ! — strip- 
ped, even  to  a  confiscation  of  my  last  guinea! 

MfS.T,  You  don't  tell  me  so,  madam! 

Ladjr  T,  And  where  to  raise  ten  pound  in 
the  world — What  is  to  be  done.  Trusty? 

Mrs,  T,  Truly ,  I  wish  I  were  wise  enough 
to  tell  you,  madam:  but  may  be  your  ladyship 
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may  liave  a  run  of  better  'fortune  upoo  some 
of  the  good  company  that  comes  here  to-night 

JLadj'  T.  But  1  have  not  a  single  guinea  to 
try  my  fortune.  I  not  pay   him   with  that  money;   th'ere^s   not 

Mrs,  T.    Ha!  thai*s  a  bad  business  indeed, I enouch ,  it  seems — th«re*s  a  pistole  and  a  ^i* 


this  time— the  maii*s  now  writing  a   receipt 
below  for  it. 
Mrs.  T,  No  matter;  my  lady  says  you  must 


madam — Adad,  I  have  a  thought  in  my  head, 
madam ,  if  it  is  not  too  Iate-«-  , 

Lad/  T,  Out  with  it  quickly  then,  I  he- 
seech  thee. 

Mrs,  T,  Has  not  the  steward  something  of 
fifty  pounds,  madam,  that  you  left  in  his 
hands  to  pay  somebody  about  this  time? 

Lady  T,^  Oh,  ay ;  I  had  forgot—Hwas  to  a— 
what's  his  filthy  name? 

Mrs.  T.  Now  I  remember  I  madam ,  *twa« 
to  Mr.  Lutestring,  your  old  mercer,  that  your 
ladyship  turned  oit  about  a  year  ago,  because 
he  would  trust  you  no  longer. 

Lady  T.  The  rery  wretch !    If  he   has  not 

Eaid  it,  run  ouickly,  dear  Trusty,  and  bid 
im  bring  it  hither  immediately.  \KxU  Trusiyl 
Well,  sure  mortal  woman  , never  had  such 
fortune!  d^e,  five  and  ninev  against  poor  se- 
ven, for  ever! — No,   after  that  horrid  bar  of 


my  chance — that  lady  Wronghcad^s  fatal  red 
fist  upon  the  table,  I  saw  it  was  impossible 
ever  to  win  another  stake — Sit  up  all  night — 
lose  all  one*s  money — dream  of  winning  thou- 
sands—wake  without  a  shilling!  'and  then- 
How  like  a  hag  1  look!— In  «hort--the  plea- 
sures of  life  are  not  worth  this  disorder.  If 
it  were  not  for  shame  now,  I  could  almost 
think  lady  Grace*s  sober  scheme  not  quite  so 
ridiculous — If  my  wise  lord  could  but  'hold 
his  tongue  for  ai  week.  His  odds  but  I  should 
hate  the  town  in  a  fortnight — But  I  will  not 
be  driven  out  of  it ,  that*s  positive. 

£nisr  Mas.  Trustt. 

« 

Mrs.  T.  Oh,  madam,  there's  no  bearing  of 
itl  Mr.  Lutestring  was  just  let  in  at  the  door, 
as  I  came  to  the  stair  foot;  and  the  steward 
is  now  actually  paying  him  the  money  in 
the  hall. 

Lady  T.  Run  to  the  staircase  head  again — 
and  scream  to  him  that  I  must  speak  with 
him  this  instant. 

[Mrs.  Trusty  runs  out,  and  speaks. 

Mrs.  T.  IFFiihi'n]  Mr.  Poundage!— a  hem! 
Mr.  Pdundaffe,  a  word  with  you  quickly! 

Pound.  rPFiihin'l  Til  come  to  you  presently. 

Mrs.T.  {fflMnJ  Presently  won't  do,  man  j 
you  must  come  this  minute. 

Pound.  [}Vidun\  1  am  hut  just  paying  a 
little  money  here. 

Mrs.  T.  [PTiihinl  Odds  my  life,  payinff 
money!  Is  the  man  distracted?  G>me  here»  I 
tell  yott|  to  my  lady,  this  moment — quick! 

Re-enter  Mils.  Trusty. 

Lady  T.   Will  the  monster  come,  or  no? 

Mrs.  T.  Yes,  I  hear  him  now,  madam;  he 
is  hobbling  up  as  fast  as  he  can. 

Lady  1.  DonH  let  him  come  in — for  he  will 
keep  such  a  babbling  about  his  accounts — ^my 
hrain  is  not  able  to  bear  him. 

[Poundage  comes  to  the  Door,  with 
a  Money-bag  in  his  Hand* 

Mrs.  T.  Oh,  it's  well  you  are  come,  sir! 
where's  the  fifty  pounds. 

Pound.  Why  here  it  is:  if  you  had  not 
been  in  such  haste,  I  should  have  paid  it  by 


nea  tnat  is  not  good  in  it — besides,  there  is  a 
mistake  in  the  account  too — \Tv9iichmg  the 
Hag  from  Aunj  But  she  is  not  at  leisure  to 
examine*  it  now:  so  you  must  bid  Mr.  What- 
d'ye-callum  call  another^  time. 
Lady  T.  W^hat  is  all  that  noise  tbere? 
Pound.  Why,  and  it  please  yourladyship— 
Lady  Ti  Pr'ythee  don  t  plague  me  now;  out 


do  as  you  were  ordered. 

Pound.  Nay,  what  your  ladyship  pleases, 
madam.  [ExiL 

Mrs.  T,  There  they  are,  madam — [Pours 
die  money  out  of  the  Bag\  The  pretty  things 
-  were  so  near  falling  into  a  nasty  trades- 
man's hands,  I  protest  it  made  me  tremble 
for  them  I — ^I  fancy  your  ladyship  bad  as  eood 
give  me  that  bad  guinea,  for  luck's  sake — 
thank  you,  ma'am  [Takes  a  Guinea, 

LadyT.   Why,  I  did  not  Bid  you  take  it 

Mrs.  T,  No;  but  your  ladyship  looked  as  if 
you  were  just  going  to  bid  me;  and  so  I  was 
willing  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  speaking, 
madam. 

Lady  T.  Well,  thou  hast  deserved  it;  and 
\o^  for  once^[Abw  tufithouij  But  hark!  don't 
I  hear  the  man  making  a  noise  yonder? 

Mrs.  T.  rU  listen. 

Lady  T.  Pi'ythee  do. 

Mrs.  T.  [Goes  to  (he  JDoor^  Ay,  they  are 
at  it,  madam^— he's  in  a  bitter  passion  with 

Eoor  Poundage  —  Bless  me!  I  Delieve  hell 
eat  him. 

[A  Man's  Voice  withou£\  I  won't  swear, 
hut  damn  me  if  I  don't  have  my  money. 

Mrs.  T.  Mercy  on  us,  how  the  wretch  swears ! 

Lady^  T.  And  a  sober  dtisen  too!  tliat's 
a  shame. 

Mrs.  T.  Ha!  I  think  alPs  silent »  of  a  sud- 
den—may be  the  porter  has  knocked  him 
down — nl  step  and  see.  [JExiL 

LfUdy  T.  These  tradespeople  are  the  trouble- 
somest  creatures !    No  words  will  satbfy  them ! 

He-enter  Mrs.  Trustt. 

Mrs.T.  Obv  madam!  undone!  undone!  My 
lord  has  just  bolted  out  upon  ^)  the  man ,  and 
is  hearing  all  his  pitiful  story  over-^If  your 
ladyship  pleases  to  come  hither,  '^you  may- 
hear  him  Voursel£ 

Lady  T.  No  matter;  it  will  come  round 
presently;  I  shall  have  it  firom  my  lord,  with- 
out losing  a  word  by  the  way,  I'll  warrant  yoa. 

Mrs.  T,  Oh  lud,  madam!  here's  my  lorcl 
just  coming  in! 

Lady  T.  Do  you  get  out  of  the  way,  then. 
[Mxit  Mrs.  Trustyj  I  am  afraid  I  want  spi- 
rits; but  he  will  soon  give  them  roe. 

Enter  LoRD  Townly. 

Lord  T.  How  comes  it,  madam,  that  a 
tradesman  dares  be  clamorous  in  my  house, 
for  money  due  to  him  from  you? 

Lath"  T,  You  don't  expect,  m^  lord,  that  I 
should  answer  for  other  people's  impertinence ! 

•  Lord  T.  I  expect,  madam,  you  should  answer 
for  yeur  own  extravagancies,  that  ar^  the  oc- 

i)  Mttig  for,  to,  COB*  tuddcaly  apeit  ■  penon. 
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easion  of  it;  I  tbouglit  I  bad  ffiTen  you  money, 
three  months  ago,  to  satisfy  all  these  sort 
of  people, 

Ladj  T,   Yes;  but  yon  see  they  never  are 
to  be  satisfied. 

Lord  T.  Nor  am  I,  madam,  longer  to  be 
abused  tbns — wbat*s  become  of  the  last  five 
hundred  I  gave  you? 
Lad[x  T,  Gone. 

LordT,  Gone!  what  way,  madam? 
Ladjr  T»  Half  the  town  over,  I  beliere,  by 
this  time. 

Lf>rdT,  Tis  well;  I  see  ruin  will  make  no 
impression,  till  it  falls  upon  you< 

Ladjr  7\  In  short,  my  lord,  if  money  is 
always  the  subject  of  our  conyersation ,  I  shall 
make  yon  no  answer. 

Lord  T.  Madam,  madam,  I  wiU  be  heard, 
and  make  yon  answer. 

Ladjr  T.  Make  me!  Then  I  must  tell  you, 
my  lord,  this  is  a  language  I  have  not  been 
used  to ,  and  I  won't  bear  it. 

Lord  T,   Come,  come,  madam,  you  shall 

bear  a  great  deal  more,  before  I  part  with  you. 

Ladj'  T,   My  lord,   if  you  insult  me,  you 

will  have   as  much  to  bear  on  your  side,   I 

can  assure  you. 

Lord  T,  Pooh!  your  spirit  grows  ridicu- 
lous!— yon  bare  neither  honour,  worth,  or 
innocence  to  support  it. 

Ladj  T,   You^H  find  at  least  I  bare  resent- 
ment; and  do  you  look  well  to  the  provocation. 
Lord  T,   Alter  those  you  have  given  me, 
madam ,  Vis  almost  infamous  to  talk  with  you. 
Ladjf  7*.  I  scorn  your  imputation  and  youi 
menaces.    The   narrowness  of  your  heart  is 
your  monitor — ^tis  there,  there,  my  lord,  you 
are  wounded;  you  have  less  to  complain  of 
than  niany  husbands  of  an  equal  rank  to  you^ 
Lord  T»   Death ,  madam !   do  you  presume 
upon  your  corporeal- merit,  that  your  person's 
less  tainted  than  your  mind  ?  Is  it  there ,  there 
alone,     an    honest   husband    can    be  injured? 
Have  you  not  every  other  vice  that  can  de- 
base your  birth  or  stain  the  heart  of  woman  ? 
Is  not   your  health,    your  beauty,    husband, 
fortune,    familr   disclaimed — ^for  nights   con- 
sumed in  riot  and  extravagance?  The  wanton 
docs   no   more  —  if  she  conceals  her  shame, 
does  less;  and  sure  the  dissolute  avowed,   as 
sorely  ^wrongs  my  honour  and  my  quiet. 

Ladjr  T,  I  see,  my  lord,  what  sort  of  wife 
might  please  you. 

Lorti  T,  Ungrateful  woman !  could  you  have 
seen  yourself,  you  in  yourself  had  seen  her — 
I  am  amased  our  legislature  has  left  no  prece- 
dent  of  a   divorce,   for  this  more   visible  in- 


Ladjr  T.  Your  style,  my  lord,  is  much  of 
the  same  delicacy  with  your  sentiments  of 
honour! 

Lord  T,  Madam,  madam,  this  is  no  time 
for  compliments — I  have  done  with  you. 

Ladjr  T,  Done  with  me !  If  we  had  never 
met,  my  lord,  I  had  not  broke  my  heart  for 
it — but  have  a  care;  I  may  not,  peihaps,  be 
so  easily  recalled  as  you  may  imagine. 

LordT,  Recalled!  VV^ho*s  there? 

£nter  Wiluams* 

Desire  my  sister  and  Mr.  Manly  to  walk  up. 

[Exit  WUitams. 

Ladjr  T,  My  lord,  you  may  proceed  as  you 
please;  but  pray  what  indiscretions  have  I 
committed,  tnat  are  not  daily  practised  by  a 
hundred  other  women  of  quality? 

Lord  T,  *Tis  not  the  number  of  ill  wives, 
madam ,  that  makes  the  patience  of  a  husband 
less  contemptible;  and  though  a  bad  one  ms^y 
be  the  best  man*s  lot,  yet  he*ll  make  a  better 
figure  in  the  world,  that  keeps  his  misfor- 
tunes out  of  doors,  than  he  that  tamely  keeps 
them  within. 

Ladjr  T.  I  don*t  know  what  figure  you  may 
make,  my  lord;  but  I  shall  have  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  mine,  in  whatever  company  I 
may  meet  you. 

LordT.  Be  sparing  of  your  spirit,  madam; 
youll  need  it  to  support  you. 


Enter  Ladt  Gracx  and  Manly. 

Mr.  Manly ,  I  have  an  act  of  friendship  to  beg 
of  you,  which  wants  more  apologies  than 
words  can  make  for  it. 

Man.  Then  pray  make  none,  my  lord,  that 
I  may  have  the  greater  merit  in  obliging  you. 

Lord  T,  Sister,  I  have  the  same  excuse  to 
entreat  of  you  too. 

Lad/  G.  To  your  request,  I  beg,  my  lord. 

Lord  T,  Thus  then  •—  As  you  both  were 
present  at  my  ill-considered  marriage,  I  now 
desire  you  each  will  be  a  witness  of  my  de- 
termined separation — I  know,  sir,  your  good 
nature,  ana  my  sister*s,  must  be  shocked  at 
the  office  I  impose  on  yon;  but  as  I  donH 
ask  your  justification  of  my  cause,  $o  I  hope 
you  are  conscious  that  an  ill  woman  can''t 
reproach  yoUi   if  you   are  silent  on  her  side. 

Man.  My  lord,  I  never  thought,  iill  now, 
it  could  be  difficult  to  oblige  you. 

Lord  T  For  you,  my  laay  Townly,  I  need 
not  here  repeat  the  provocations  of  my  part- 
ing with  you — the  world,  I  fear,  is  too  well 
informed  of  them-* For  the  ffood  lord ,  your 
dear  father's  sake,  I  will  slili  support  you  as 
his  daughter. — As  the  Lord  TownIy*s  wife, 
you  have  had  every  thing  a  fond  husbana 
could  bestow,  and,  to  our  mutual  shame  I 
speak  it,  more  than  happy  wives  desire — But 
tnose  indulgencies  must  end — state,  equipage^ 
and  splendour,  but  ill  become  the  vices  that 
misuse  them — ^The  decent  necessaries  of  life 
shall  be  supplied ,  but  not  one  article  to  luxury 
— not  even  the  coach ,  that  waits  to  carry  you 
from  hence,  shall  you  ever  use  again.  Your 
tender  aunt,  my  Lady  JLovemore,  with  tears, 
this  morning,  nas  consented  to  receive  you; 
where ,  if  time  and  your  condition  bring  you 
^  to  a  due  reflection,  your  allowance  shall  be 
desires' would  starve  npon  the  features  ofa  wife.  |  increased-<-but  if  you  still  are  lavish  of  your 


jury,  this  adultery  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  person!  When  a  woman's  whole 
heart  is  alienated  to  pleasives  I  have  jio  share 
in ,  what  is  it  to  me ,  whether  a  black  ace ,  or 
a  powdered  coxcomb,  has  possession  of  it? 

Ladjr  T.  If  yon  have  not  found  it  yet ,  my 
lord ,  this  is  not  the  way  to  get  possession  of 
mine,  depend  upon  it. 

Lord  T.  That,  madam,  I  have  long  despaired 
of;  and,  since  our  happiness  cannot  be  mu- 
tual, ^is  fit  that,  with  our  hearts,  our  persons 
too  should  separate.^This  house  you  sleep  no 
more  in;  though  your  content  might  grossly 
feed  upon  the  oisbonour  of  a  husband ,  yet  my 
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little,  or  pine  for  past  licentious  pleasures, 
that  little  shall  be  less;  nor  will  I  call  that 
soul  my  friend  that  names  you  in  my  hearing. 
— Oh,  Manly,  look  there !  turn  back  thy  thoughts 
with  roe,  and  witness  to  ray  ffrowinf  love. — 
There  was  a  time,  when  I  heneTed  that  form 
incapable  of  vice  or  of  decay ;  there  I  proposed 
the  partner  of  an  easy  home ;  there  I  for  ever 
hoped  to  find  a  cheemil  companion,  a  faithful 
friend,  a  useful  helpmate,  and  a  tender  mother 
— hut,  oh,  how  bitter  now  the  disappointment! 

Man,  The  world  is  different  in  its  sense  of 
happiness;  ofiended  as  you  are,  I  know  you 
wiiT  still  be  just 

LordT,  Fear  me  not. 

Man,  This  last  reproach,  I  see,  has  struck 
her !  [Aside, 

Lord  T,  No,  let  me  not  (though  I  this  mo- 
ment cast  her  from  my  heart  for  ever),  let 
me  not  urge  her  punishment  beyond  her 
crimes — I  know  the  world  is  fond  of  any  tale 
that  feeds  its  appetite  of  scandal ;  —  and  as  I 
am  conscious  severities  of  this  kind  seldom  fail 
of  imputations  too  gross  to  mention,  I  here, 
before  you  both,  acquit  her  of  the  least  sus- 
picion raised  against  the  honour  of  ray  bed. 
Therefore,  when  abroad  her  conduct  may  be 
questioned,  do  her  fame  that  iusticeu 

LadjT,  Oh,  sister! 

{Turns  to  Lad/  Grace,  iveeping. 

Lord  T,  When  I  am  spoken  of^  where, 
without,  favour,  this  action  may  be  canvassed, 
relate  but  half  my  provocations,  and  give  me 
up  to  censure.  \Goirig, 

LadvT,  Support  me -^ save  me— ^ hide  roe 
firoro  t[he  world! 

\F€ilUng  on  Lady  Gretce^s  Neck, 

Lord  T,  [Returning]  I  had  forgot  roe— 
You  have  no  share  in  my  resentment,  there- 
fore, as  you  have  lived  in  friendship  with^her, 
your  parting  may  admit  of  gentler  terms  than 
suit  the  honour  of  an  injured  husband. 

{Offers  io  go  out, 

Man,  {Interposing"]  My  lord,  you  must 
not,  shall  not,  leave  her  thus !— One  moments 
stay  can  do  your  cause  no  wrong.  If  looks 
can  speak  the  anguish  of  her  heart,  Fll  an- 
swer, with  my  life,  there's  something  labouring 
in  her  mind,  that,  would  you  bear  the  hear^ 
ing,  might  deserve  it. 

LordT,  Consider— since  we  no  more  can 
meet,  press  not  my  staying  to  insult  her. 

Ladj  T.  Yet  stay,  my  lord— the  little  I  would 
say  will  not  deserve  an  insult;  and,  undeserv- 
ed, I  know  your  nature  gives  it  not.  But  as 
you've  called  in  friends  to  witness  your  re- 
sentment, let  them  be  equal  hearers  of  my  last 
reply.  [be  it  to. 

LordT.  I  shan't  refuse  you  that,  madam— 

Lady  T,  My  lord,  you  ever  have  complained 
I  wanted  love ;  but  as  you  kindly  have  aulowcd 
I  never  gave  it  to  another,  so,  when  you  hear 
the  story  of  my  heart,  though  you  may  still 
complain,  you  will  not  wonder  at  my  coldness. 

LordT,  Proceed — I  am  attentive. 

Lady  T.  Before  I  was  your  bride,  my  lord, 
the  flattering  world  had  talked  me  into  beauty; 
which,  at  mj  glass,  my  youthful  vanity  con- 
firmed. Wild  with  that  fame,  I  thought  man- 
kind my  slaves — I  triumphed  over  hearts,  while 
ail  my  pleasure  was  their  pain:  yet  was  my 
own  so  equally  insensible  to  all,  that,  when  a 


father's  firm  commands  enjoined  me  to  make 
choice  of  one,  I  even  there  declined  the  liberty 
he  gave,  and  to  his  own  election  yielded  up 
my  youth — his  tender  care,  my  lora,  directed 
him  to  you. — Our  hands  were  joined,  but  still 
my  heart  was  wedded  to  its  folly. —  My  only 
joy  was  power,  command,  society,  profusenessy 
and  to  lead  in  pleasures. — ^The  husband's  right 
to  rule  I  thought  a  vulgar  law,  which  only 
the  deformed  or  meanly  spirited  obeyed. — I 
knew  no  directors  but  my  passions,  no  master 
but  my  will. — Even  you,  my  lord,  sometime 
o'ercome  by  love,  were  pleased  with  my  de- 
lights; nor  then  foresaw  this  mad  misuse  of 
your  indulgence. — And  though  I  call  myself 
ungrateful  while  I  own  it,  yet  as  a  trutn  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  kind  indulgence  has 
undone  me;  it  added  strength  to  my  habitual 
failings,  and,  in  a  heart  thus  warm  in  wild, 
unthinking  life,  no  wonder  if  the  gentler  sense 
of  love  was  lost. 

LordT.  Ob,  Manly!  where  has  this  crea- 
ture's heart  been  buned?   .  {Apart. 

Man.  If  yet  recoverable,  how  vast  the  trea- 
sure !  VAparL 

Lady  T.  W^hat  I  have  said,  my  lord,  is  not 
my  excuse,  but  my  confession;  my  errors 
(give  them,  if  you  please,  a  harder  name) 
cannot  be  defended— rNo,  what's  in  its  nature 
wrong,  no  words  can  palliate— > no  plea  can 
alter!  What  then  remains  in  my  condition, 
but  resignation  to  your  pleasure?  Time  only 
can  convince  you  of  my  tuture  conduct:  there- 
fore, till  I  have  lived  an  object  of  forgiveness, 
I  dare  not  hope  for  pardon — The  penance  of 
a  lonely,  contrite  life,  were  little  to  the  inno- 
cent; but,  to  have  deserved  this  separation, 
will  strew  perpetual  thorns  upon  my  pillow. 
— Sister,  farewell!  {Kisses  her"]  Your  virtue 
needs  no  warning  from  the  shame  that  falls 
on  me.;  but  when  you  think  I  have  atoned  Iny 
follies  past,  persuade  your  injured  brother  to 
for&ive  them. 

Lord  T,  No,  madam !  your  errors,  thus  re- 
nounced, this  instant  are  forgotten!  So  deep, 
so  due  a  sense  of  them  has  made  you  what 
my  utmost  wishes  form'd,  and  all  my  heart 
has  sigh'd  for.— Long  parted  fi:<iemis,  tnat  pass 
through  easy  voyages  of  life,  receive  but  com- 
mon gladness  in  their  meeting;  but,  from  a 
shipwreck  saved,  we  mingle  tears  with  our 
embraces.  {Embraces  Lady  Toffpniy* 

LadyT.  What  words  — what  love— what 
duty  can  repay  suck  obligations? 

LordT,  Preserve  but  this  desire  to  please, 
your  power  is  endless. 

Lady  T,  Oh!  till  this  moment  never  did  I 
know,  my  lord,  I  had  a  heart  to  give  you! 

Lord  2r.  By  heaven!  this  yidding  hand. 
when  first  it  gave  you  to  my  wishes,  presented 
not  a  treasure  more  desiraUe!— Oh,  Manly! 
sister!  as  you  have  often  shared  in  my  dis- 
quiet, partake  of  my  felicity— -my  new-bom 
joy!  See  here,  the  bride  of  my  desires!  This 
may  be  called  my  wedding-day. 

I0ady  G,  Sister  (for  now,  methinks,  that 
name  is  dearer  to  me  than  ever),  let  me  con- 
gratulate the  happiness  that  opens  to  you. 

Man.  Long,  long,  and  mutual,  may  it  flow ! 

Lord  T.  To  make  our  happiness  complete, 
my  dear,  join  here  with  me  to  give  a  hand, 
that  amply  will  repay  the  obligation. 


[Act  L  Scene  1.]        SHE  WOULD  AND  SHE  WOULD  NOT. 
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Lad/  T,  Sister,  a  daj  Jike  this^ 

Lad/  G,  Admits  of  no  excuse  against  the 
general  joy.  {Gi^9  her  Hand  to  Manly, 

Man.  A  joy  like  mine — despairs  of  words 
to  speak  it. 

CordT,  Ob,  Manly,  how  the  name  of  friend 
endears  the  brother!  f  Embraces  him. 

Man.  Your  words,  my  lordj  will  warm  me 
to  deterte  them. 


Ladjr  T.  Sister,  to  your  unerring  virtue  I 
now  commit  the  guidance  of  my  future  days. 
Never  the  paths  of  pleasure  more  to  tread. 
But  where  your  guarded  innocence  shall  lead ; 
For,  in  the  marriage  state,  the  world  must  own, 
Divided  happiness  was  never  known. 
To  make  it  mutual,  nature  points  the  way; 
Let  husbands  govern,  gentle  wives  obey. 

[iSxeuitL 
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ACT  I. 
ScBBB  I. — An  Inn  at  Mabbid. 

Enier  Trappanti. 

Trap,  Imdbbo,  my  friend  Trappanti,  thouVt 
in  a  very  thin  condition ;  thou  hast  neither 
MoaMieT^  meat,  nor  money:  not  but,  couldst  thou 
part  with  that  unappeasable  itch  of  eating  too, 
thoo  kasft  all  the  ragged  Tirtaes  that  were  re- 
quisite to  set  up  an  ancient  philosopher.  Con- 
tempt and  poTerty,  kicks,  thumps,  and  think- 
ing thou  hast  enaured  with  the  best  of  Vm; 
bat — ^when  fortune  turns  thee  up  to  hard  &st- 
iog^  that  is  to  say,  positively  not  eating  at  all, 
I  percetve  thou  art  a  downright  dunce,  with 
the  same  stomach,  and  no  more  philosophy 
than  a  hound  upon  horse-flesh — Fastingfs  the 
devil!*— Let  me  see^-this,  I  take  it,  is  the  most 
frequented  inn  about  Madrid;  and  if  a  keen 
guest  or  two  should  drop  in  now— Hark ! 

Hos*.  \JVUhm\  Take  care  of  the  gentle* 
mens*  Iiorses  there;  see  *em  well  ruhb^a  and 
litter-a. 

Trap.  Just  alighted!  If  they  do  but  stay  to 
eat  new !  Impudence  assist  me ;  hah !  a  couple 
of  pretty  young  sparks,  faith! 

Enier  Htpolita  and  Flora,  in  Men^s  Hor- 
hiU;  a  Pasibo/,  v^iih  a  Portmanteau. 

Welcome  to  Madrid,  sir;  welcome,  sir. 

flora*  Svf  your  servant. 

Past  Have  toe  horses  pleased  your  honour? 

Hjrp,  Very  well  indeed,  firiend ;  pr'jrthee  set 
down  the  portmanteau,  and  see  that  the  poor 
creatures  Want  nothing:  they  have  performed 
welly  and  deserve  our  care. 

Trap,  riltake  care  of  that,  sir;  here,  ostler. 
fExeunt  Trappanti  and  Serpani. 

Flora.  And  pray,  madam,  what  do  I  deserve  ? 

Mijp.  Poor  Flora!  thou  art  fatigued  indeed, 
but  I  shaO  fin^  a  way  to  thank  thee  for^l. 


«^ 


Flora.  And  now,  madam,  pray  what  do 
you  propose  will  be  the  end  of  our  ioumey? 

Hjrp.  Why,  now  I  hope  the  end  of  my 
wishes — ^Don  Philip,  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
far  he  is  in  my  heart. 

Flora.  No,  your  sweet  usage  of  him  told 
me  that  long  enough  ago ;  but  now,  it  seems, 
you  think  fit  to  conjfess  it;  and  what  is  it  you 
love  him  for,  pray? 

Hjrp.  His  manner  of  bearing  that  usage. 

Flora.  Ah !  dear  pride !  how  we  love  to 
have  it  tickled!  But  he  does  not  bear  it,  you 
see,  for  he*s  coming  post  to  Madrid  to  marry 
another  woman;  nay,  one  he  never  saw. 

Hjrp.  An  unknown  face  can*t  have  very  far 
aged  him. 

'Yora.  How  came  he  to  be  engaged  to  her 
at  all?  . 

Hjrp.  W^hy,  I  engaged  him. 

Flora.  To  another! 

Hjrp.  To  my  whole  sex,  rather  than  own  1 
loved  him. 

Flora.  Ah!  done  like  a  woman  of  courage. 

Hjrp.  I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  part- 
ing with  my  power;  heaides,  he  took  me  at 
such  an  advantage,  and  pressed  me  so  home 
to  a  surrender,  I  could  have 'tore  him  piecemeal. 

Flora.  Ay!  I  warrant  you.  an  msolent — 
agreeable  puppy.    But  let  us  hear. 

Hjrp*  ril  teU  thee.  Flora;  you  know  don 
Phihp  wants  no  charm  that,  can  recommend 
him.  As  a  lover  in  rank  and  fortune,  I  con- 
fess him  my  superior;  *tis  the  thoughts  of  that 
has  been  a  constant  thorn  upon  my  wishes; 
I  never  saw  him  in  the  humolest  posture,  but 
still  I  fancied  he  secretly  presumed  his  rank 
and  fortune  might  command  me;  this  always 
stung  my  pride,  and  made  me  over-act  it: 
nay  sometimes,  when  hb  sufferings  have  al- 
most drawn  the  tears  into  my  eyes,  I  have 
turuM  the  subject  with  some   trifling  talk,   or 
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kutnmM  a  apiteful  tune,  tbough   I  belleTe  Lis 
heart  "was  breaking. 

Flora,  But,  love  be  praised,  your  prolid 
stomacb^s  come  down  for  it 

Hyp.  Indeed,  *tis  not  altogether  so  high  as 
*twas.  In  a  word,  his  last  letter  set  ine  at  iny 
wiOs  end,  and  when  I  came  to  myself,  you 
may  remember  you  thought  me  bewitchM,  for 
I  immediately  called  for  my  hoy*s  clothes,  and 
so  rode  aAer  him. 

Flora.  Why  truly,  madam,  as  to  your  wits, 
IVe  not  much  altered  my  opinion  of  *em,  for 
I  can*t  see  what  you  propose  by  it. 

Hjrp.  My  whole  design,  Flora,  lies  in  this 
portmanteau,  and  these  breeches. 

Flora,  A  notable  design,  no  doubt;  but 
pray  let's  hear"  it 

Hjrp,  Why,  I  Ac  propose  to  be  twice  mar- 
ried between  *em. 

Flora,  How !  twice? 

Hjp.  By  the  help  of  the  portmanteau  I  in- 
tend to  marry  myself  to  don  Philip's  new  mis- 
tress, and  then — T\\  put  off  my  breeches  and 
marry  him. 

Flora,  Now  I  begin  to  take  ye:  but  pray 
what's  in  the  portmanteau?  and  how  came 
you  by  it? 

Hjrp.  I  hired  one  to  steal  it  from  his  ser- 
vant at  the  last  inn  we  lay  at  in  Toledo:  in 
it  are  jewels  of  value,  presents  to  my  bride, 
eold,  gdod  store,  settlements,  and  credential 
fetters  to  certify  that  the  bearer  Twhich  I  in- 
tend to  be  myself)  is  don  PLihPy  only  son 
and  heir  of  don  Fernando  de  las  Torres,  now 
residing  at  Seville,  whence  we  came. 

Flora,  A  very  smart  undertaking,  by  my 
troth :  and  pray,  madam,  what  part  am  I  to  act  ? 

Hjrp,  My  woman  still;  when  I  canU  lie  for 
myself  you  are  to  do  it  for  me,  in  the  person 
of  a  cousin-german. 

Flora*  And  my  natme  is  to  be — 

Hjrp,  Don  Gasman,  Diego,  Mendex,  or  what 
you  please ;  be  your  own  godfather. 

Flora,  *£gad,  I  begin  to  like  it  mightily; 
this  may  prove  a  very  pleasant  adventure,  if 
we  can  but  come  off  without  fighting,  which, 
by  the  way,  I  don't  easily  perceive  we  shall; 
for  (o  be  sure  don  Philip  will  make  the  devil 
to  do  with  us  when  he  tinds  himself  here  be- 
fore he  comes  -hither. 

H/p,  O  lei  me  alone  to  giye  him  satisfaction. 

Flora,  Fm  afraid  it  must  be  alone,  if  you 
do  give  him  satisfaction;  for  my  part  I  can 
push  no  more  than  I  can  swim. 

Hjrp,  But  you  can  bully,  upon  occasion. 

Flora,  I  can  scold  when  my  blood's  up. 

Hyp.  That's  the  same  thing.  Bullying  in 
breeches,  would  be  scolding  in  petticoats. 

Flora.  Say  ye  so:  why  then  do  look  to 
yourself;  if  I  don't  give  you  as  good  as  you 
bring,  Fll  be  content  to  wear  breeches  as  long 
as  I  live.  Well,  madarti,  now  you  have  opened 
the  plot,  pray  when  is  the  play  to  begin  r 

Hjrp,  I  hope  to  have  it  all  over  in  less  than 
four  hours ;  we^  just  refresh  ourselves  vrith 
what  the  house  atTords,  and  wait  upon  my 
fatber-iu-Faw^^How  now!  what  would  this 
fellow  have? — 

Re-^nter  Trappamti. 

Trap,  Servant,  gentlemen,  I  bave  taken  nice 
care  of  your  nags;  good  cattle   they   are,  by 


my  troth,  right  and  sound,  I  warrant  'em; 
they  deserve  care,  and  they  have  had  it,  and 
shall  have  it  if  they  stay  in  this  house — I  al- 
ways stand  by,  sir,  see  *em  rubb'd  down  with 
my  own  eyes — catch  me  trusting  an  ostler^ 
I'll  give  you  leave  to  fill  for  me,  and  drink 
for  me  too. 

Flora.  I  have  seen  this  fellow  somewhere. 

[Apart  to  H^poUia. 

Trap,  Hey-day!  what,  no  cloth  laid!  was 
ever  such  attendance !  hey,  house !  tapster ! 
landlord  I  hey !  \Knocl<s\  VVhat  was  it  you 
bespoke,  gentlemen? 

iijp,  Ueally,  sir,  I«ask  your  pardon,  I  have 
almost  forgot  you.         • 

Trap.  Pshaw !  dear  sir,  never  talk  of  it ;  I 
live  here  hard  by -I  bave  a  lodging — I  can*t 
call  it  a  lodging  neither — that  is,  I  have  a — 
sometimes  1  am  here,  and  sometimes  I  am 
there ;  and  so  here  and  there  one  makes  shift, 
you  know. — ^Hey !  will  these  people  never  come? 

Hjp,  You  give  a  very  good  account  of 
yourself,  sir. 

Trap,  O !  nothing  at  all ,  sir.  Lord,  sir ! — 
was  it  fish  or  flesh,  sir? 

Flora,  Really,  sir,  we  have  bespoke  no- 
thing yet. 

Trap,  Nothing!  for  shame!  it's  a  sign  you 
are  young  travellers;  you  don't  know  tkis 
house,  sir;  why  they'll  let  you  starve  if  you 
don't  stir,  and  call,  and  that  like  thunder  too 
-Hollo ! 

Hyp,  Ha!  you  eat  here  sometimes,  I  pre- 
sume, sir? 

Trap,  Umph! — Ay,  sir,  that^s  as  it  happens 
•—I  seldom  eat  at  home,  indeed— Hollo! 

Enter  Host. 

Host.  Did  you  call,  gentlemen? 

Trap,  Yes,  and  bawl  too,  sir:  here,  the 
gentlemen  are  almost  famish'd,  and  nobody 
comes  near  'cm:  what  have  you  inibe  bovse 
now  that  will  be  ready  presently? 

Host.  You  may  have  what  you  please,   sir. 

Hyp,  Oan  you  get  us  a  partridge? 

Host  Sir,  we  have  no  partridges;  but  we'll 
get  you  what  you  please  in  a  moment:  we 
have  a  very  good  neck  of  mutton,  sir ;  if  you 
please  it  shall  be  dapp'd  down  in  a  moment. 

Hyp.  Have  you  no  pigeons  or  chickens? 

HosL  Truly,  sir,  we  have  no  fowl  in  the 
house  at  present ;  if  you  please  yon  may  have 
any  thing  else  in  a  moment. 

Hyp,  Then  pr'y  thee  get  us  some  young  rabbits. 

Host,  Rabbits!  odd  rabbit  it,  rabbits  are  so 
scarce  they  are  not  to  be  had  for  money. 

Flora,  Have  you  any  fish? 
^  Host.  Fish !  sir,  I  dressM  yesterday  the  finest 
dish  that  ever  came  upon  a  table;  I  am  sorry 
we  have  none  left,  sir;  but,  if  you  please,  you 
may  have  any  thing  else  in  a  moment 

Trap,  Plague  on  thee,  hast  thou  nothing 
but  any-thing-else  in  the  house? 

Host.  Very  good  mutton,  sir. 

Ifyp.  Pr'y  thee  get  us  a  saddle  >)  then. 

Host.  Don't  you  love  the  neck,  sir? 

Hyp,  Ha'ye  nothing  in  the  house  but  the 
neck? 

HosL  Really,  sir,  we  don't  use  to  be  so  un- 
provided, but  at  present  we  have  nothing  else  left. 

i)  A  •■d4l«  •!'  mutton  w  the  lw«  load|  not  Mparaled. 


ScEtat  1.] 

Trap.  ^£g*(ly  H*s  neck  or  notbiog^)  here, 
sir.  Fattby  air,  I  donU  know  but  a  nothing 
else  may  be  very  good  meat,  wben  any  thing 
eUe  is  not  to  be  had. 

lO'P*  Then  pr^ythee,  friend,  let*s  hare  thy 
neck  of  mutton  beiore  that  is  gone  too. 

Trap.  Sir,  he  shall  lay  it  down  this  minute ; 
ni  tee  it  done: — j||entlemen,  FlI  wait  upon  ye 
presently ;  for  a  mmute  I  must  beg  your  par- 
don, and  leave  to  lay  the  doth  myself. 

.flV^.  By  no  means,  sir. 

Trap. 'fio  ^ceremony,  dear  sir;  indeed  Fll 
do*L  [JExeuntlfosiand  Trappanti, 

Hyp,  What  can  this  familiar  puppy  be? 

Flora.  With  much  .ado  I  have  recollected 
his  face.  DonH  you  remember,  madam,  about 
two  or  three  yean  ago,  don  Philip  had  a  trusty 
servant,  called  Trappanti,  that  used  now  and 
then  to  slip  a  note  into  your  hand,  as  you 
came  from  church? 

Hjp.  Is  this  he  that  Philip  tumM  away  for 
saying  I  was  as  proud  as  a  beauty,  and  home- 
ly enougb  to  be  good  humourM  ? 

Flora.  The  Tery  same,  I  assure  ye;  only, 
as  you  see  starving  has  altered  lus  air  a  little. 

Hyp,  Poor  fellow !  I  am  concemM  for  him : 
what  makes  him  so  far  from  Seville? 

Flora.  Yta  afraid  all  places  are  alike  to  him. 

Hjp.  1  have  a  great  mind  to  take  him  into 
my  service,  his  assurance  may  be  nsefiil,  as 
my  case  stands. 

Flora.  You  would  not  tell  him  who  yon  are? 

Hjrp.  Tkcre*s  no  occasion  for  it —Fll  talk 
with  him. 

Re-enier  Trappanti. 

Trap.  Your  dinner's  upon  the  spit,  gentle- 
men, and  the  cloth  is  laid  in  the  best  room — 
Are  you  not  for  a  whet,*)  sir?  What  wine? 
what  wine?— Hey! 

Flora.  We  give  you  trouble,  sir. 

Trap.  Not  in  the  least,  sir.-^-Hey!  [Knocks. 

•  

Re-enter  HosL 

Hoti.  D*ye  call,  gentlemen? 

Hyp,  Ay;  what  wine  have  ye? 

Ho0.  VVhat  sort  you  please,  sir. 

Flora.  Sir,  will  you  please  to  name  it? 

\To  Trappanti. 

Trap.  Nay,  pray,  sir — 

Hjrp,  No  ceremony,  dear  sir ;  upon  my  word 
you  shall. 

Trap.  Upon  my  soul,  yon^ll  make  me  leave 
ye,  gentlemen. 

I^p.  Cx)me,  come,  no  words!  pr'ythee,  you 
shall. 

Trap.  Pshaw!  but  why  this  amonff  friends 
now  ?  Here — ^have  ye  an}r  ri^ht  Galicia  ? 

Host.  The  best  m  Spain,  I  warrant  it. 

Trap.  Let*s  taste  it;  if  it  be  good,  set  us 
out  half  a  doxen  bottles  for  dinner. 

Host  Yes,  sir.  {Exit 

Flora*  Who  says  this  fellow's  a  starving 
now?  On  vcij  conscience,  the  rogue  has  more 
impudence  tnan  a  lover  at  midnight 

[Apart  to  Hjpolita. 

1}  Fox-honlen  in  jimpiag  over  •  Jkvdg*  or  •  fiYe«biirr«il 
gate,  en  bortcbacic,  rxpo>o  them«clTM  to  tvch  danger, 
ikal  lh«7  are  tare  eilbef  to  break  their  neck  or  break 
•othing;  hoBCo  the  esproanon.  The  pan  ia  mukij  an- 
4crBt«»od- 

s}  A  tfhet  if  one  of  the  namerona  expreaainna  for  taking 
a  glaM  of  brandy,  etc.  to  aharpcn  the  appetite,  kaep 
•of  the  cold;    or  lome  other  auch  oxctiao. 
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Hjrp.  Hang  him.  His  inoffensive ;  Fll  humour 
him. — [Apart]  Pray,  sir  (for  I  find  we  are 
like  tol>e  better  acquainted,  therefore  I  hope 
you  won*t  take  my  question  ill) — 

Trap.  O,  dear  sir! 

jyV/».  What  profession  may  you  be  of? 

Trap.  Profession,  sir — I — I — Ods  me !  here's 
the  wine. 

Re-enter  Host. 

Come,  fill  out-^hold-^let  me  taste  it  first — ^ye 
blockhead,  would  ye  have  the  gentleman  drink 
before  be  knows  whether  it  be  good  or  not? 

[Drinks]  Yes,  Hwill  do — ^cive  me  the  bottle, 
11  fill  myself.     Now,  sir,  is  not   that  a   glass 
of  right  wine?  [ToHjpoliia. 

■Hjrp.  Extremely  good  indeed — But,  sir,  as 
to  my  question. 

Trap.  Vm  afraid,  sir,  that  mutton  won*t  be 
enougn  for  us  all. 

Hjrp,  O,  pray,  siri  bespeak  w^at  you  please. 

Trap.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant.^-* 
Here,  master!  pr*ythee  get  us— Ha!  ay,  get  us 
a  dozen  of  poached  eggs — a  doaen,  cTye  bear 
— just  to^^pop  down  a  little. 

Host,  Yes,  sir.  [Going. 

Trap.  Friend — let  there  be  a  little  slice  of 
bacon  to  every  one  of  *em. 

HosL  Yes,  sir«-a  little  thin  slice,  sir? 

[Going. 

Trap,  No,  you  dog,  not  too  thin. 

Hyp.  But,  sir — 

2  rap.  Odso!  I  had  like  to  have  forgot— 
here,  a — Sancho !  Sancbo !  ay,  i«n*t  your  name 
Sancho? 

HosL  Diego,  sir. 

Trap,  Oh!  ay,  Diego!  that^s  true  indeed, 
Dieeo!  Umph! 

Hjrp,  I  must  e*en  let  him  alone;  there*s  no 
putting  in  a  word  till  his  month's  full.    [Apart. 

Trap.  Come,  berets  to  thee,  Diego — [JDrinks 
and  fills  tigcun]  That  1  should  forget  thy 
name  though. 

Host,  No  great  harm,  sir. 

Trap.  Diego,  ha !  a  very  pretty  name,  faith ! 
— I  think  you  are  married,  are  you  not,  Diego  ? 

Host.  At,  ay^  sir. 

Trap,  Hah!  how  many  children? 

Host.  Nine  girls  and  a  boy,  sir. 

Trap,  Hah !  nine  girls  —  Come,  here*s  to 
thee  again,  Diego— Nine  girls!  a  stirring  wo- 
man, I  dare  say;  a  cood  housewife,  ha!  Diego? 

HosL  Pretty  well,  sir. 

Trap,  Makes  all  her  pickles  herself,  1  war- 
rant ye — Does  she  do  olives  well? 

HosL  Will  you  be  pleased  to  taste  *em,  sir  ? 

Trap.  Taste  *em!  humph!  pr*ythee  let^s  "have 
a  plate,  Diego. . 

Host.  Yes,  sir. 

Hjrp,  And  our  dinner  as  soAn  as  you  please, 
sir;  when  it!s  ready,  call  us. 

HosL  Yes,  sir.  [ExiL 

Hjrp.  But,  sir,  I  was  asking  you  ot  your 
profession. 

Trap.  Profession !  really,  sir,  I  donH  use  to 
profess  much ;  I  am  a  plain  dealing  sort  of  a 
man;  if  I  say  111  serve  a  gentleman,  he  may 
depend  upon  me. 

Flora.  Have  you  ever  served,  sir? 

Trap.  Not  these  two  last  campaigns. 

J^p*  How  so  ? 

Trap,  Some  words  with  my  superior   ofli- 
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ccr;   I  was  a  little  too  firee  in  speakin/g  my 
mind  to  him. 

Hyp,  DonH  you  Uiink  of  serving  again,  sir? 

Trap,  If  a  food  post  falls  in  my  way. 

Hjrp,  \  bcfieve  I  could  hdp  you. — Pray, 
sir,  when  you  served  last,  did  you  take  pay 
or  wages? 

Trap.  Pay,  sir! — Yes,  sir,  I  was  paid,  cleared 
subsistence  and  arrears  to  a  farthing. 

Hyp,  And  your  late  commander*s  name  was — 

Trap,  Don  Philip  de  las  Torres. 

Hjp.  Of  Seville? 

Trap.  Of  Seville. 

Hrp,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant.  You 
need  not  be  curious;  for  I  am  sure  you  donH 
know  me,  though  I  do  you,  and  your  condi- 
tion ;  which  I  dare  promise  you  Fll  mend  upon 
our  better  acquaintance.  And  your  first  step 
to  deserve  it,  is  to  answer  me  honestly  to  a 
few  questions:  keep  your  assurance  still;  it 
may  do  me  service,  I  shall  like  you  better  for 
it:  come,  berets  to  encourage  youi 

\Giifes him  Money, 

Trap,  Sir,  my  humble  service  to  you. 

Hyp.  Weil  said. 

Flora,  Nay,  I'll  pass  my  word  he  shanH 
dwindle  into  modesty. 

Trap,  I  never  heard  a  gentleman  talk  better 
in  my  life.  I  have  seen'  such  a  sort  of  face 
before,  but  where — I  don't  know,  nor  I  don't 
care.    It's  your  glass,  sir. 

Hyp,  Giammercy!  here,  cousin!  [^Drinks 
to  Fiara^  Come,  now,  what  made  don  Philip 
turn  you  out  of  his  service?  Why  did  you 
leave  him? 

Trap,  Twas  time,  I  think ;  bis  wits  bad  left 
him — ^ttie  man  was  mad. 

mp.  Mad! 

Trap,  Ay,  stark  mad — in  love. 

Hfrp,  In  love!  How  pray? 

Trap,  Very  deep — up  to  the  ears,  over  head, 
drown  d  by  tnis  time,  be  would  in — I  would 
have  had  him  stopp'd  when  he  was  up  to  the 
middle. 

^p»  What  was  she  be  was  in  love  with  ? 

Trap.  The  devil! 

Hyp,  Sol  now  for  a  very  ugly  likeness  of 
my  own  face.  What  sort  of  a  devil?  [Aside, 

Trap,  The  damning  sort — a  woman. 

Hfrp,  Had  she  no  name? 

■Trap,  Her  Christian  name  was  donna  Hy- 
polita:  but  her  proper  name  was  Shitllecock. 

Fiora,  How  d'ye  like  that? 

[Apari  to  HypoUia, 

Hyp,  Pretty  welL  [ApartJ  Was  she  hand- 
some r 

Trap,  Umph! — so,  so! 

Flora.  How  d'ye  like  that?  [Apewt, 

Hyp.  Umph! — so,  so!  [Apari\  Had  she  wit? 

Trap,  Sometiipes. 

Hyp,  Good  humour? 

Trap,  Very  seldom. 

ffyp*  Proud? 

Trap,  Ever. 

Hyp*  Was  she  honest? 

Trap.  Very  proud. 

ffyP'  What!  had  she  no  good  qualities? 

Trap,  Faith !  I  don't  remember  'em. 

H/P*  Hah!  d^e  think  she  loved  him? 

"trap.  If  she  did,  'tvras  as  the  cobler  loved 

^P*  How  was  that?  [his  wife. 

Trap,  Why  he  beat  her  thrice  a  day,  and 


told  his  netgUiours  be  loved  her  never  the 
worse ;  but  he  was  resolved  she  should  never 
know  it. 

Hyp,  Did  she  use  him  so  very  ill? 

2  rap,.  Like  a  iade. 

Flora.  How  dye  do  now?  [Apart. 

Hyp,  I  don't  know— methinks  I— fii^Ntr<l 
But  sure!  What!  was  she  not  handsome,  say  jer 

Trap,  A  deviJish  tongue. 

Hyp,  Was  she  ugly? 

Flora,  Ay,  say  that  at.  your  peril.    [Aiide. 

Hyp,  W^hat  was  she?    How  did  she  k>ok? 

Trap,  Look!  Why,  faith,  the  woman  lookM 
very  well  when  she  had  a  blush  in  her  £Ke. 

ilfp*  Did  s\x^  often  blnsb  ? 

Trap.  I  never  saw  her. 

Flora.  How  d*ye  like  the  picture,  madan? 

[AdqtI 

Hyp,  I  am  as  bumble  as  an  ofTendinj  lovcr. 

[Apat 
Reenter  HouU 

Hoti.  Gentlemen,  your  4innei^s  upon  taUe. 

Hyp.  That's  well !  Come,  sir,  at  dinner  m 
give  you  further  instmctiQiis  how  yea  may 
serve  yourself  and  me. 

Trap,  Come,  sir.  [To  Flora. 

Flora.  Nay,  dear  sir,  no  cereraony. 

Trap,  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant 
[As  they  are  going,  Hjrpolita  stops  Aem, 

Hyp.  Come  back;  heres  one  1  dooH  care 
should  see  me. 

Trap,  SWf  the  dinner  will  be  cold. 

Hyp.  Do  you  eat  it  hot  then;  we  are  not 
hungry. 

Trap,  Sir,  your  humble  servant  affain.  [i^ 

Flora.  You  seen»  concem'd;   who  is  il? 

Hyp.  My  brother  Octario,  as  [  live— C«k 
this  way.  [The/  /rflrr. 

Enter  Octavio  o/id  a  Servant, 

Oct.  Jasper,   run   immediately   to    Rosarai 

woman,  teU  her  I  am  just  cortie  to  town,  slip 

that  note  into  her  band,  and  stay  for  an  answer. 

Flora,  Tis  he.  [jApfsrt  to  H/poUia. 

Re-enter  ffosi^  conducting  DoH  Pheip. 

Host.  Here,  sir,  please  to  w^alk  this  way. 

Flora.  And  don  Philip,  by  Jupiter!   [^P*^\ 

Don  P.  When^  my  servant  comes,  send 
him  to  me  immediately. 

Host,  Yes,  sir. 

Hrp.  Nay,  then  it's  time  for  us  to  make 
reaJy' — Allons ! 

[ApcwL  Exeunt HypoliiaandFlora 

Oct,  Don  PhUip! 

DonP,  Dear  dctavio! 

Oct.  What  lucky  point  of  the  compass  cooU 
blow  uf  upon  one  another  so  ? 

Don  P.  Faith !  a  wind  very  contrary  to  w> 
inclination:  but  the  worst  I  see  blows  soom 
good;  I  am  overjoy'd  to  see  you. — ^But  wnal 
makes  you  so  far  from  tlie  army  ? 

Oct.  O,  friend,  such  an  unfoitanate  occm 
sion,  yet  such  a  lucky  discovery !  such  a  mn* 
ture  of  joy  and  torment  no  poor  dog  upo( 
earth  was  ever  plagued  ^tb. 

DonP,  Unriddle,  pray. 

OcL  Don't  you  remember*  about  sis.  looatk 
ago,  I  wrote  you  word  of  a  dear,  dehaooi 
sprightly  creature,  that  I  had  bombarded  io 
a  whole  summer  to  no  purpose? 
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Don  P.  1  remember. 

OcL  That  same  silly,  sttiblK>ni«  charming 
iDAei  BOW  capilulates. 

Don  P.  Then  ihe^  taken* 

OcL  I  cao*t  tell  that;  for  you  must  know, 
ber  perfidious  father,  contrary  to   his  treaty 


with  me,  and  her  inclination,  is  goiilg  to-r;^     Don  P,  The  most  seTcre   that  ever  beauty 


DonP*  Marry  her  to  another  r 
Ot-L  Of  a  better  estate  than  minei  it  seems. 
Tbere*s  ber  express;  read  it. 


(she  loTinff  yoii^,  my  friendsbip  and    my   ho- 
nour iirould  obhge  me  to  desisU 

Oci,  That's  generous  indeed!  But  still  you 
amaxe  me.  Arc  you  quite  broke  off  with  my 
sister?  I  hope  she  has  given  you  Ho  reason 
^o  forget  her? 


HrpOLtTA,  Flora,  and  Trappamti,  appear 
in  the  Balconjr. 

Florcu  Trappanti,  there^s  your   old   master. 

\Apart, 

Trap,  Ay,  J  know  him  again:  but  1  may 
chance  to  tell  him  he  did  not  know  a  good 
lerrant  vrheu  he  had  him.  [AparL 

Don  P.  \Reads\  Mj  father  has  concluded 
ft  mateh  for  me  wUh  one  I  never  sacp,  and 
intends  in  itvo  days  to  perfect  it;  the  gen- 
Ueman  is  expected  every  hour.  In  the  mean 
timcp  if  you  kno^  any  friend  thai  has  a 
beUer  tiiU  to  me^  advise  him  forthivith  to 
put  in  his  claim :  I  am  almost  out  of  my 
Menses;  ivhich  ^ou^U  easily  believe,  when  I 
teU  you,  if  such  a  one  should  make  haste, 
f  shatit  have  time  to  refuse  him  any  tiling. 

Hyp.  How's  this?  \AparU 

Don  P.  No  name. 

Oi:L  She  never  would  trust  it  in  a  letter. 

Ftoreu  If  this  should  be  don  Philip's  mis- 
tress! [Ap€WL 

Trap,  Sir,  you  may  take  my  word  it  is;  I 
hiow  the  lady,  and  what  the  neighbours  say 
of  ber.  [Apart 

DonP,  What  will  you  do  in  this  case? 

Oct.  That  I  don't  yet  know ;  I  have  just 
sent  my  servant  to  tell  her  I  am  come  to  town, 
and  beg  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  ber:  I 
loog  to  see  her:  I  warrant  tne  poor  fool  will 
he  so  soft  and  bumble,  now  sfaeS  in  a  fright. 

DonP,  What  will  you  propose  at  your 
meeting  her? 

OcL  I  don't  know,  may  be  another  meet- 
bg:  at  least  it  will  come  to  a  kind  look,  a 
kiss,  good  by,  and  a  sigh! — ah!  if  I  can  nut 
persuade  her  to  run  away  with  me. 

Don  P.  Consider! 

Oct.  Ab!  so  I  do;  what  a  pleasure  'twould 
be  to  have  her  steal  out  of  her  bed  in  a  sweet, 
BMMmsbiny  nifbt!  to  hear  her  come  pat,  pat, 
pat,  along  in  ner  slippers,  with  nothing  but  a 
fkin  silk  night-gown  Ipose  about  her;  and  in 
tku  tempting  di^ess  to  have  her  jump  into  my 
arms  breathless  with  fear. 

Don  P.  Octavio,  I  envy  thee ;  thou  art  the 
happiest  man  in  thy  temper— 

(Ac£.  And  thou  art  the  most  alter'd  I  ever 
Inew:  pr'ythee  what  makes  thee  so  much  upon 
the  httm-<lrum?^)  Well,  are  my  sister  and 
^on  come  to  a  rignt  understanding  yet  ?  When 
A  you  marry? 

Don  P.  My  condition,  Octavio,  is  very  much 
]%e  your  mistress's:  she  is  ffoing  to  marry 
fthe  man  she  never  saw,  and  f  the  woman. 

Oct  TSdeath !  you  make  me  tremble:  I  hope 
'^is  not  my  mistress. 

Don  P.  Thy    mistress !  that  were  an  idle 
;  Madrid's  a   wide  place.  ^-  Or  if  it  were 

\^  Meiaackoly. 


;  printed  in  the  heart  of  man,  a  coldness  unac* 
^untable  to  sense. 
}f)ct.  Pshaw!  dissembled. 

Don  P.  I  can't  think  it;  lovers  »re  soon 
flattered  into  hope;  but  she  appeared  to  me 
indifferent  to  so  nice  a  point,  that  she  has 
ruined  me  without  the  trouble  of  resolf  ing  it. 

OcL  For  all  her  usage  of  you,  Fll  be  racked 
if  she  did  not  love  vou. 

Don  P.  I  rather  toink  she  hated  me :  how- 
ever, now  'tis  past,  and  I  must  endeavour  to 
think  no  more  of  her. 

OcL  Then  you  are  determined  to  marr^' 
this  other  lady  r 

Don  P.  That's  my  business  to  Madrid. 

Trap.  .W^hich  shall  be  done  to  your  hand. 

\_AparL 

Don  P.  Besides,  I  am  now  obliged  by  contract. 

OcL  Then  (though  she  be  my  sister)  may 
some  jealous,  old,  iU-natured  dog  revenge  your 
quarrel  to  her. 

Don  P.  Come,  forget  it 
\Exeunt  Uypolita,  Flora,  and  Trappanti, 

UcL  With  all  ray  heart;  let's  go  in  and 
drink  your  new  mistress's  health.  vVhen  do 
you  visit  ber? 

Don  P.  I  intended  it  immediately;  but  an 
unlucky  accident  has  binder'd  me ;  one  of  my 
servants  fell  sick  upon  the  road,  %o  that  I  am 
forced  to  make  shih  with  one,  and  he  is  the 
most  negligent,  sottish  rogue  in  nature,  has 
led  the  portmanteau,  where  aU  mv  writings 
and  letters  of  concern  are,  behind  him  at  the 
last  town  we  lay,  so  that  I  can't  properly  visit 
the  lady  or  her  lather  till  I  am  atble  to  assure 
thera  who  I  am. 

OcL  Why  don't  you  go  back  yourself  to 
see  for  'emr 

Don  P.  I  have  sent  my  servant;  for  I  am 
really  tired:  I  was  loath  to  appear  too  much 
concern'd  for  *em,  lest  the  rascal  should  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  run  away  with  'em. 


Re-enter  a  Servant  to  OcTAVio.  • 

OcL  How  now? 

Serv.  Here's  an  answer,  sir.  \Gives a  Letter, 

Oct.  My  dear  friend,  1  beg  a  thousand  par- 
dons, I  must  leave  you  this  minute;  the  kind 
creature  has  sent  for  me ;  I  am  a  soldier,  you 
know,  and  orders  must  be  obey'd;  when  1 
come  off  duty,  Fll  immediately  wait  upon  you. 

[To  Don  PhiUp, 

Don  P.  You'll  find  me  here,  or  hear  of  me: 
adieu.  [KxitOctavio'\  Here,  bouse! 

Re-enter  Host. 

Pr'ythee  see  if  my  servant  be  come  yet 

HosL  I  believe  he  is,  sir;  is  he  not  in  blue? 

Don  P.  Ay,  where  is  the  sot? 

HosL  Just  refreshing  himself  with  a  glass 
at  the  gate. 

Don  P.  Pray  tell  the  gentleman  I'd  speak 
with  him.  [JSxit  Host]  In  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  there  is  not  a  greater  plague  than  ser- 
vants.   Hey,  Soto!  Soto! 
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JSnter  Soto,  drunk, 
Soto.  Did  you  pleafte  to— fuch! — call,  sir? 
Don  p.  VVhats  the  reason,  blopkbead,  I 
must  always  wait  upon  you  tbos? 
-  Sbio»  Sir,  I  did  not  know  any  thing  of  it ; 
I — I — came  as  soon  as  you  se — se — sfi — sent 
for  me. 

ZkinP.  And  why  not  without  sendiog,  sir? 
Did  you  thiok  I  expected  no  answer  to  the 
business  I  sent  you  about? 

Soto.'Yeif  sir— 'I  did  think  you  would  be 
willing — ^that  is — to  have  an  account — so  I  staid 
to  take  a  glass  at  the  door,  because  I  would 
not  be  out' of  the  way^*-huh! 

Don  P.  You  are  drunk,  rascal — where*s  the 
portmanteau? 

Soto,  Sir,  I  am  here — if  you  please,  1*11  give 
you  the  whole  account  how  the  matter  is — huh ! 
Don  P.  Speak,  villain.  \^Sirikes  him. 

Soto.  I  will,  sir,  as  soon  as  I  can  put  my 
words  into  an  intelligible  order;  I  anH  run- 
ning away,  sir. 

Don  P,  To  the  point,  sirrah ! 
4^0/0.  Not  of  your  sword,  dear  sir. 
Don  P.  Sirrab,  be  brief,  or  Fll  murder  you : 
whereas  the  portmanteau? 

•^oto.'Sir,  as  I  hope  to  breathe,  I  made  all 
the  strictest  search  in  the  world,  and  drank  at 
erery  house  upon  the  road,  going  and  coming, 
and  ask*d  about  it;  and  so  at  last,  as  I  was 
coming  within  a  mile  of  the  town  here^  I 
found  then  — 
Don  P.  What? 

Soto,  That  it  must  certainly  be  lost. 
Don  P,  Dog!   d'ye  think   this  must   satisfy 
me?  [Beats  him, 

Soto,  Lord,  sir,  you  woii*t  hear  reason — 
Are  you  sure  you  hanH  it  about  you?  —  If  I 
know-  any  thing  of  it,  I  wish  I  may  be  burnt. 
Don  P.  Villain !  your  life  can*t  .make  me  sa- 
tisfaction. 

Soto.  No,  sir,  tbafs  hard — a  man^s  life  can*t 
— for  my  part — I — I — 

DonP,  Why  do  I  vent  my  rage  against  a 
sot,  a  clod  of  earth  ?  I  should  accuse    myself 
for  trusting  him. 
Soto.  Sir  — 
DonP.  Be  dumb! 
Soto,  Ahuh!  Yes. 

Don  P.  If  this  rascal  had  stole  it,  sure  he 
would'  not  have  ventured  to  come  back  again 
— I  am  confounded!  Neither  don  Manuel  nor 
his  daughter  know  me,  nor  any  of  his  family^ 
If  I  should  not  visit  him  till  I  can  receive  fresh 
letters  from  my  father,  he*ll  in  the  mean  time 
think  himself  affronted  by  my  neglect — What 
shall  I  do?  Suppose  I  go  and  tell  him  my 
misfortune,  and  beg  bis  patience  till  we  can 
hear  again  from  'Seville.  I  must  think !  Hey, 
Soto !  [JKriV. 

Soto,  I  had  rather  bought  a  portmanteau 
out  of  my  own  pocket,  than  had  such  a  life 
about  it  [JExit, 

Re-enter  IItpolita,  Flo&a,  imd  Trappakti. 
Trap.  Hold,  sir,  let  me  touch  up  your  fore- 


top^  a  little. 

D^'p.  Well,  Trappanti,  you  know  your  bu- 
siness ;  -and  if  I  marry  the  lady,  you  know  my 
promise  too. 

Trap.    Sir,  I   shall  remember  *em  both — 

1)  Foc«»lop  is  lh«  baar  on  the  for*  part  of  the  hc«4. 


[Act  IJ. 

Odso !  I  had .  like  to  have  forgot — Here,  house ! 
a  bason  and  washbali— Fve  a  rasor  about  me. 
—Hey!  [Knocks. 

Hyp,  W^hat's  the  matter? 

Trap.  Sir,  you  are  not  shaved. 

Hjrp.  Shared! 

Trap,'  Ever  while  you  live,  sir,  go  with  a 
smooth  chin  to  your  mistress.  Hey!  [Knocks. 

HjTp*  This  puppy  does  so  plague  me  with 
his  impertinence,  I  shall  laq^  out,  and  dis- 
cover myself.  [Aside. 

Trap,  Why,  Diego!  [Knocks. 

Hjp.  Pshaw !  pr^ytbee  do|it  stand  fooling, 
weVe  in  haste. 

Flora,  Ay,  ay,  shave  anothchr  time. 

Trap,  Nay,  what  you  please,  sir;  your 
beard  is  not  much,  you  may  wear  it  to-day. 

[Taking  her  by  the  Chin, 

Flora.  Ajj  and  to-morrow  too:  pray,  sir, 
will  you  see  the  coach  ready,  and  put  in  ths 
things  ? 

Trap.  Sir,  Fll  see  the  coach  readyi  and  put 
in  the  thin  p.  [E.xil. 

Flora,  Come,  madam,  courage;  now  let*s 
do  something  for  the  honour  oroiur  sex,  give 
a  proof  of  our  parts,  and  tell  mankind  we 
can  contrive,  fatigue,  bustle,  and  bring  about 
as  well  as  the  best  of  *em. 

Ifyp,  Well  said,  Flora  i  for  the  honour  of 
our  sex  be  it  then,  and  let  the  grave  dons 
think  themselves  as  wise  as  they  please;  but 
nature  knows  there  goes  more  wit  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  some  amours,  than  the  hardest 
point  in  politics. 

Therefore  to  men  th*  affair  of  state's  confinM,  1 

Wisely  to  us  the  state  of  lovers  assign*d,  > 

As  love*s  the  weightier  business  of  mankind. ; 

^  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IL     . 
Scene  l.i— Don  Manuel*s  House. 
Enter  Rosara  and  Viletta. 

f^il.  Hear  reason.  ^ 
'  Ros,  Talk  of  Octavio  then. 

F'il.  How  do  you  know  but  the  gentleman 
your  father  designs  you  'for,  may  prove  as 
pretty  a  fellow  as  be  r  if  you  should  happen 
to  lixe  him  as  well. 

Ros,  Do  you  expect  Octavio  should  thank 
you  for  this? 

f^iT.  The  gentleman  is  no  fool. 

Ros.  He^ll  hate  any  one  th^t  is  not  a  friend 
to  his  love. 

f^il.  Hang  *em,  say  I:  but  canH  one  quench 
the  thirst  without  jumping  into  the  river?  Is 
there  no  difference  between  cooling  and  drown- 
ing ?  If  Octavio  must  be  the  roan,  I  say,  let 
don  Philip  be  the  husband. 

Ros.  I  tell  you,  fool,  1*11  have  no  man  but 
a  husband,  ana  no  husband  but  Octavio:  when 
you  find  I  am  weary  of  him,  Fll  give  you 
leave  to  talk  to  me  ot  somebody  else. 

/7/.  In  vain,  I  see. —I  ha*  done,  madam — 
one  must  have  time  to  be  wise;  but  in  the 
mean  while  what  do   ye   resolve?.    Positively 


not  to  marry  don  Philip. 

Ros.  I  douH  know  what  I  shall   do,   till    f 
see  Octavio ;  when  did  he  say  he  would  be  here  ? 

/7/.  Oh!  I  dare  not  tell  you,  madam. 

Ros.  Why? 

yiL  I  am  bribed  to  the  contrary. 

Ros,  By  whom? 
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yiL  Octafio!  he  just  now  sent  me  this 
Jorely  piece  of  goldy  not  to  teJl  you  what  time 
he  would  be  here. 

Has.  Na)r  then,  Vilettai  here  are  two  pieces 
that  are  twice  as  ioTefy;  tell  me  when  1  shall 
see  him. 

fH,  Umph!  these  are  lovely  pieces  indeed. 

XStniling. 

Ros.  When,  ViletU? 

FIL  Have  you  no  more  of  *em|  madam? 

Ros>  Pshaw !  there,  take  purse  and  all ;  will 
that  content  thee? 

FiL  O!  dear  madam,  I  should  be  uncon^ 
sdonable  to  desire  more;  hut  really  I  was 
willing  to  have  *em  all  first.       [Courtesjing. 

Ros,  When  will  he  come? 

P^iL  Why  the  poor  ^ntleman  has  been 
hankering  aooot  the  house  this  quarter  of  an 
hour;  but  I  did  not  obsenre,  madam,  you 
were  wiUing  to  see  him,  till  you  had  con- 
Tinced  me  by  so  plain  a  proof. 

Ros,  Whereas  my  father? 

Fli»  Fast  asleep  m  the  great  chair. 

Ros,  Fetch  him  in  then  before  he  wakes. 

f^iL  Let  him  wake,  his  habit  will  protect  him. 

Rob.  His  habit! 

FiL  Ay,  madam,  he*s  lumM  friar  to  come 
at  you :  if  your  father  surprises  us,  I  have  a 
lie  ready  to  back  him-i-Hist,  OctaTio,  you  may 
enter. 

EnUr  OcTAYio,  in  a  Friar^s  HabiL 

Oct  After  a  thousand  frights  and  fears,  do 
I  live  to  see  my  dear  Rosara  once  again,  and 
kind? 

Ro%,  What  shall  we  do,  Octavio? 

[Looking  kindly  on  hint* 

OcL  Kind  creature!  do!  why  as  lovers 
should  do;  what  nobody  can  undo;  let's  run 
away  this  mjnute,  tic  ourselves  fast  in  the 
chunh-knot,  and  defy  fathers  and  mothers. 

Ro*.  And  fortunes  too? 

Ocim  Pshaw!  we  shall  have  it  one  da^: 
they  must  leave  their  money  behind  Vm. 

Am.  Suppose  you  fxr%i  try  my  father's  good 
nature?  Kou  know  he  once  encouraged  your 
addresses. 

OcL  First  let's  be  fast  married;  perhaps  he 
may  be  good-natured  when  he  can't  help  it; 
whip  a  sdit  of  night-clothes  into  your  pocket, 
and  let's  march  off  in  a  body  together. 

Ros,  Ah !  my  father. 

Oct.  Dead! 

F'iL  To  your  function. 

Enter  Don  Manubl. 

DonM.  Viletta. 

ViL  Sir. 

DonM,  Where's  my  daughter? 

ViL  Hist^  donH  disturb  her. 

DonM.  Disturb  her!  why  what's  the  matter? 

FiL  Sbe^s  at  confession,  sir. 

Don  M.  Confession!  I  don't  like  that;  a 
young  woman  ought  to  have  no  sins  at  all. 

ViL  Ah!  dear  sir,  there's  no  living  with- 
out 'em. 

Don  M.  I  find  bee  aversion  to  the  marriage 
1  have  proposed  her,  has  put  her  upon  dis- 
obedient thoughts:  there  can  be  no  confession 
without  guilt. 

FiL  '^OT  no  pardon,  sir,  without  confession^ 
Don  M,   Fickle  faddle!  I  won't  have  her 


seem  wicked:  hussy,  you  shall  confess  for 
her ;  I'll  have  her  send  her  sins  by  you ,  you 
know  'em,  I'm  sure ;  but  111  know  what  the 
friar  has  got  out  of  her. — Save  you,  father. 

Oct.  Bless  you,  son. 

Don  M,  How  now,  what's  become  of  father 
Benedict?     Why  is  not  he  here? 

Fil.  Sir,  he  is  not  well,  and  so  desired  this 
gentleman,  his  brother  here,  to  officiate  for  him. 

Don  M*  He  seems  very  young  for  a  con- 
fessor. 

f7/.  Ay,  sir!  he  has  not  been  long  at  it. 

OcL  Nor  don't  desire  to  be  long  in  it;  I 
hope  I  understand  it  well  enough  to  make  a 
fool  of  my  old  don  here.  [Aside, 

Don  Ml  Weil,  sir!  how  do  you  find  the 
pulse  of  iniquity  beat  there?  Vvhat  sort  ot 
sin  has  she  most  stomach  to? 

OcL  Why  truly,  sir,  we  have  all  frailties, 
and  your  daughter  has  had  most  powerful 
temptations.' 

Don  M,  Nay,  the  devil  has  been  very  busy 
with  her  these  two  days. 

OcL  She  has  told  me  a  most  lamentable  story. 

Don  M,  Ten  to  one  but  this  lamentable 
story  proves  a  most  damnable  lie. 

OcL  Indeed,  son,  I  find  by  her  confession, 
that  you  are  much  to  blame  for  your  tyran- 
nical government  of  her. 

DonM.  Hey-day!  what  has  the  jade  been 
inventing  sips  for  me,  and  confessing  'em 
instead  of  her  own?  Let  me  come — she  shall 
be  lock'd  up  till  she  repents  'em  too. 

OcL  Son,  forbear:  this  is  now  a  corrobo- 
ration of  your  guilt:  this  is  inhuman. 

DonM,  Sir,  I  have  done:  but  pray,  if  you 
please,  let's  come  to  the  point:  what  are  these 
terrible  cruelties  that  this  tender  bdy  accuses 
vne  of? 

OcL  Nay,  sir,  mistake  her  not:  she  did  nol, 
with  any  malicious  design,  expose  yourfiiults, 
but  as  her  own  depended  on  'em:  her  frail- 
ties were  the  consequence  of  your  cruelty. 

Don  M.  Let's  have  'em  both  antecedent  and 
consequent. 

OcL  Why  she  confess'd  her  first  maiden, 
innocent  a/Tection,  had  long  been  settled  upon 
a  young  gentleman,  whose  love  to  her  you 
once  encouraged)  and  after  their  most  solemn 
vows  of  mutual  faith,  you  have  most  barbar- 
ously broke  in  upon  her  hopes,  and  to  the 
utter  ruin  of  her  peace,  contracted  her  to  a 
man  she  never  saw* 

Don  M,  Very  good»  I  see  no  harm  in  all  this. 

OcL  Methinks  the  welfare  of  a  daughter, 
sir,  might  be  of  weight  enough  to  make  you 
serious. 

DonM.  Serious!  so  I  am,  sir;  what  the 
devil  must  I  needs  be  melancholy  because  I 
have  got  her  a  good  husband? 

OcL  Her  melancholy  may  tell  you,  sir,  she 
can't  think  him  a  good  one. 

Don  M.  Sir,  I  understand  thinking  better 
than  she,  and  Til  make  her  take  my  word. 

OcL  Vyhat  have  you  to  object  against  the 
man  she  likes? 

DonM.  The  man  I  like! 
OcL   Suppose^  the  unhappy  youth  she  loves 
should  throw  himself  distracted  at  your  feet, 
and  try  to  melt  you  into  pity. 
Don  M.   Ay !  That's  if  he  can. 
OcL  You  would  nol,  sir,  reftise  to  bear  him. 
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Don  M.  Sir,  I  shall  not  refuse  him  any 
thing;  th^t  I  am  sure  "will  signify  nothing. 

OcL  Were  you  one  moment  to  ^reflect  upon 
the  pSngs'  which  separated  lovers  feel,  were 
nature'  dead  in  you,  that  thought  might 
wake  her. 

-  Don  M.  Sir,  when  I  am  ask'd  to  do  a  thing 
I  have  not  a  mind  to  do,  my  nature  sleeps 
like  a  top*). 

,  Oct.  '("hen  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  .  this  obsti- 
nacy obliges  me,  as  a  churchman,  to  put  you 
in  mind  of  your  duty:  and  to  let  you  know 
too,  }  ou  ought  to  pay  more  reverence  to  our 
order. 
«  .  Don  M*  Sir,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  sin  of 
marrying  my  daughter  to  the  best  advantage: 
and  so  if  you  please,  father,  you  may  walk 
home  again — wnen  any  thing  lies  upon  my 
conscience  TU  send  for  you. 

Oct.   Nay  then,  'lis  time  to  claim  a    lover's 
right,  and  to  tell  you,  sir,  the  man  that,  dares 
to  ask  liosara  from  me  is  a  villain. 
*  YThroivs  off  his  disguise, 

ViU  So!  here  will  be  fine  work!      [Jlside. 
■      DonJf,  Octavio!  the  devil! 

Oct  You'll  find  me  one ,  unless  you  do  me 
speedy  justice:  since  not  the  bonds  of  honour, 
nature,  nor  submissive  reason  can  oblige  you, 
I  am  reduced  \o  take  a  surer,  shorter  wa^, 
and  force  you  to  be  just..  I  leave  you,  sir, 
^  to  think  onX  [ff^ilks  aifput  angriljr, 

DonM.  Ab!  here's  a  confessor!  ah!  that 
jade  of  mine — and  that  other  jade  of  my  jade's 
— here  has  been  rare  doings! — Well!  it  shan't 
hold  long,  madam  shall  be  noosed  to-morrow 
morning — Ha!  sir's  in  a  grcfat  passion  here, 
but  it  won't  do — those  long  strides,  don,  will 
i  never  bring  you  the  sooner  to  your  mistress 
*  — Kosara!  step  into  that  closet,  and  fetch  my 
spectacles  off  the  table  there.  Turn,  turn!  \Sings, 

m,  1  don't  like  the  old  gentleman's  looks. 

[Aside. 

Has.   This    obstinacy    of   yours,  my    dear 
father,  you  shall  find  runs  in  the  family. 
\£,rit  Rosara,  and  Don  Manuel  locks  her  in. 

DonM.  Turn!  dum!  dum!  [Sings. 

Oct.  Sir,  I  would  advise  you,  as  your  near- 
est  friend,  to  defer  this  marriage  for  three  days. 

DonM.  Tum!  tum!  turn! 

f^ii.  Sir,  you  have  lock'd  my  mistress  in. 

[PertJjr. 

DonMf  Tum!  dum!  dum! 

^i7.  If  you  please  to  lend  me  the  key,  sir, 
ni  let  her  out. 

DonM.  Tum!  dum!  dum! 

Oct.  Ycu  might  afford  me  at  least,  as  I  am 
a  gentleman,  a  civil  answer,  sir. 

Don  M.  Why  then,  in  one  word,  sir,  you 
shall  not  marry  my  daughter;  and  as  )rou  are 
a  gentlrman,  Pm  sure  you  wont  think  it  good 
manner^  to  stay  in  my  bouse,  when  1  sub- 
missively beg  of  you  to  walk  out 

Oct.  You  arc  tne  father  of  my  mistress,  and 
something,  sir,  too  old,  to  answer  as  you 
ought,  this  wron^;  therefore  I'll  look  for  re- 
paration where  I  can  with  honour  take  it ; 
and  since  you  have  obliged  me  to  leave  your 
house,  I'll  watch  it  carefully,  I'll  know  who 
dares  enter  it.    This,  sir,  be  sure  of,  the  man 

0  Th*  cliililrcD,  in  playing  vilb  iketr  lop»p  •■/>  ^lien 
It  lai^t  round  rrllh  •ueh  rrloelljr  m  lo  ■ppiai*  to  Hand 
•lill,  (har  il  *Ici*r*. 


that  oflers  at  Rosara's  love  shall  have  one  vir- 
tue, courage,  at  least;  I'll  be  his  proof  of  that, 
and  ere  he  steps  before  me,  force  bim  to  de- 
serve her.  [Exit  Octavio. 

Don  M*  Ah !  poor  fellow !  he's  mad  now, 
and  does  not  know  what  he  would  be  at: — 
But,  however,  'twill  be  no  harm  to  provide 
against  him — Who  waits  there?. 
Enter  a  Servant, 
Run  you  for  an  alguazile,  and  bid  your  fellows 
arm  themselves,  I  expect  mischief  at  my  door 
immediately:  if  Octavio  offers  any  disturbance, 
knock  him  down,   and  bring  him  before  me. 

[Exit  Servant, 

ViL  Hist !  don't  I  hear  my  mistress's  voice  ? 

Kos,  [JVithin^  Vilclta! 

Vil,  Here !  here,  madam — bless  me,  what's  this? 
[Viletta    listens   at  the   Closet  Door,  and 
Rosara  thrusts  a  Billet  to  her  Arough 
the  Kej'hole. 
Ila  !  a  hiilel— to  Octavio— a — hem. 

[Puts  it  into  her  Bosom. 

Don  If.  How  now,  hussy ;  what  are  you 
fumbling  about  that  door  for? 

Vil.  Clothing,  sir;  I  was  only  peeping  to 
see  if  my  mistress  had  done  prayers  yet 

Don  St,  Oh !  t^x^  bad  as  good  let  'em  alone, 
for  she  shall  never  come  out,  'till  she  has 
stomach  enough  to  fall  to  upon  the  man  I 
have  provided  for  her.  But  nark  you,  Mrs. 
Modesty,  was  it  you,  pray,  that  let  in 
that  able  comforter  for  my  babe  of  grace 
there? 

Vil.  Yes,  sir,  I  let  him  in.  [Pertly. 

Don  M.  Did  you  so  ?*-  Ha !  then  if  you 
please,  madam  -  Fll  let  you  out — go — go — get 
a  sheet  of  brown  paper,  pack  up  your  things, 
and  let  mc  never  see  that  damn'a  ugly  face 
of  thine  as  long  as  I  live. 

ViL  Bless  me,  sir,  you  are  in  a  strange 
humour,  that  vou  won't  know  when  a  servant 
does  as  she  snould  do^ 

DonM.  Thou  art  strangely  impudent. 

Vil.  Only  the  furthest  from  it  in  the  world,  sir. 

DonM.  Then  I  am  strangely  mistaken: 
didst  not  thou  own  justnow thoulet'sthim  in? 

Vil.  Yes  ~  but  'twas  in  disguise — for  I  did 
not  design  you  should  sec  bim,  because  I 
know  you  did  not  care  my  mistress  should 
see  him. 

Don  M.  Hah ! 

Vil,  And  I  knew,  at  the  same  time,  she 
had  a  mind  to  see  him. 

DonM.  Hah! 

ViL  And  you  know,  sir,  that  the  sin  of 
loving  him  luid  lain  upon  her  conscience  a 
great  while;  so  I  thought  it  high  time  she 
should  come  to  a  thorough  confession. 

DonM.  Hah! 

ViL  So  upon  this,  sir,  as  you  see — ^I — I — 1 
let  him  in;  that^s  aU. 

Don  M,  Nay,  if  it  be  so  as  thou  say*st,  be 
was  a  proper  confessor  indeed. 

Vil,  vVell,  sir,  and  judge  you  now  if  my 
mistress  is  not  beholden  to' me. 

Don.  M.  Oh !  extremely ;  but  youll  go  to 
hell,  my  dear,  for  all  this;  though  perhaps 
you'll  cnoose  that  place;  I  think  you  never 
much  car'd  for  your  husband's  company;  and 
if  I  don't  mistake,  you  sent  bim  to  heaven  in 
the  old  road.  [Clash']  Hark!  what  noise  is 
ihat ?  [Noise  wfthouL  Exit  Vilettn. 
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£ntifr  a  Sertfont,  hasiiljr. 
How  now? 

Serif.  O  sir,  Octavio  bas  set  upon  a  couple 
of  gentlemen  just  as  they  were  alighting  out 
of  a  coach  at  the  door;  one  ofthem,  1  helieve, 
is  he  that  is  to  marry  my  youns;  mistress,  1 
heard  Vm  name;  Tm  afraid  tnere  will  be 
mischief,  sir;  there  they  are  all  at  it,  heller  skelter. 

Don  M,  Run  into  the  hall,  take  down  my 
back,  breast,  an<l  head-piece,  call  an  officer, 
raise  the  neighbours,  etvc  me  my  great  gun, 
ril  shoot  him  out  of  the  garret  window. 

yExU  Dan  Manuel. 

Enter  Hypolita  and  FtORA,  putting  up  ifieir 

Soforeijs ;   Trappanti    and    OcTAVio  in    tiie 

Servants*  Hands. 

JfyP"  Bring  him  along — this  is  such  an  in- 
solence !  at  this  rale  no  gentleman  can  walk 
the  streets. 

Flora.  I  suppose,  sir,  your  business  was 
more  with  our  pockets  than  our  persons :  are 
our  things  safe  r 

Trap.  Ay,  sir,  I  secured  them  as  soon  as 
ever  1  saw  his  sword  out;  I  guessM  his  de- 
sign, and  scowerM  off  with  the   portmanteau. 

Hyp.    V\\  know  now  who  set  you  on,  sir. 

Oct,  Pr*ythee,  young  man,  don*t  be  trou- 
blesome, but  thank  the  rascal  that  knocked  me 
down  for  your  escape. 

Hyp.  Sir,  J*  J  have  you  know,  if  you  had 
not  been  knocked  down,  I  should  have  owed 
my  escape  to  the  same  nrm^  to  which  you  would 
iiave  owed  the  reward  for  your  insolence.  Piay, 
sir,  what  are  you?     Who  knows  you? 

Oct.  Vm  glad,  at  least,  to  find  *tis  not  don 
Philip  that's  my  rival.  [Aside. 

Serv.  Sir,  ray  master  knows  the  gentleman 
rerj  well;  he  belongs  to  the  army. 

tiyp.  Then,  sir,  if  you'd  have  me  use  you 
like  a  gentleman,  I  desire  your  meaning  of 
those  familiar  questions  yoo  ask*d  me  at  the 
coach-side. 

Oct  Faith,  younff  gentleman,  Til  be  very 
short;  I  love  the  lady  you  are  to  marry;  and 
if  you  don\  quit  your  pretences  in  two  hours, 
it  will  entail  prepetual  danger  upon  you  and 
jFOur  family. 

Hjp.  Sir,  if  you  please,  the  danger's  equal 
—for,  rot  me  if  l*m  not  as  fond  of  cutting 
jour  throat  as  you  can  be  of  mine. 

Oct.  If  I  were  out  of  these  gentlemens' 
hands,  on  my  word,  sir,  you  shouldn't  want 
an  opportunity. 

Hyp.  O !  %\ry  these  gentlemen  shall  protect 
oeitlier  of  us ;  my  friend  and  I'll  be  your  bail 
from  them. 

Flora.  Ay,  sir,  we'll  bail  you;  and  if  you 
please,  sir^  bring  your  friend;  Tm  his:  damn 
me!  what,  d'ye  tnink  you  have  boys  to  deal 
with  ? 

Oct,  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon,  and  shall  de- 
sire to  kiss  3'our  hauds,^  about  an  hour  hence, 
at —  \lVhispers. 

Flora.  Very  well,  sir;  we'll  meet  you. 

Hyp*  Release  the  gentleman. 

Serv.  Sir,  we  dare  not,  without  my  master's 
order:  here  he  is,  sir. 

Re-enier  Don  Makvbl. 

Don  M.  How  now,  bully  confessor?  What! 
in  limbo?  1). 

l)  ^imm%  for,  roafincd. 


Hyp*  Sir,  don  Fernando  de  las  Torres, 
whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  father,  commanded 
me  to  deliver  this  into  the  hands  of  liis  most 
dear  and  worthy  friend,  don  Manuel  GrimildJ, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  me  assurance  of 
a  kind  reception. 

Don  M,  Sir,  you  are  thrice  welcome :  let 
mc  embrace  ye;  I'm  overjoy'd  to  sec  you — 
your  friend,  sir? 

Hyp.  Don  Pedro  Velada,*  my  near  relation, 
who  has  done  me  the  honour  of  his  company 
from  Seville,  sir,  to  assist  at  the  solemnil^'.^  of 
his  friend's  happiness.  **^ 

DonM,  Sir,  you  arc  welcome;  I  shall  he 
proud  to  know  you.  ,  . 

Flora.  You  do  me  honour,  sir.  < 

Don  M.  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,  genllcnieii  ? 

Hyp.  Not  at  all,  sir;  thanks  to  a  Kllle  skill 
in  the  s\yord.  ^...^^ 

DonM.  I  am  glad  of  it;  however,  give  nic, 
leave  to  interrupt  our  business  for  a  momctti, 
till   1  have    done   you    justice    on  the   person 
that  offer'd  you  this  insolence  at  my  gate,  s^^ 

Hyp.  Your  pardon,  sir;  I  understand  he' is 
a  gentleman,  and  beg  you  would  not  let  ray 
honour  suffer,  by  receiving  a  lame  reparation 
firom  the  law.  ^ 

Don  M.  A  pretty  mettled  fellow,  faith  -must 
not  let  him  fight  though.  [Aside.']  But,  llr, 
you  don't  know,  perhaps,  how  deeply  tnis 
man  is  your  enemy.  *^ 

Hyp.  Sir,  1  know  more  of  his  spleen  a^id 
folly  than  you  imagine,  which,  if  you  please 
to  <lischarge  him,  111  acquaint  you  with.    ^■ 

DonM.  Dischargehim!  pray  consider,  sir — 

[Tliey  seem  to  talk. 

Re-enter  Yiletta,   and   gives   a    Note   to 

OCTAVIO. 

F'il.  Send  your   answer   to  me. 

[Apart  to  Oct  and  exit. 

OcL  Now  for  a  beam  of  hope  in  a  temrfest. 

[Aside.  Reads. 

I  charge  you  dorPt  liazard  my  ruin  and 
your  6wn  by  the  madness  of  a  ^uaA-el: 
the  closet  windotv  inhere  I  am  is  but  a  step 
to  the  ground.  Re  at  the  back  door  of  the 
garden  exactly  in  the  close  of  the  evening, 
tvliere  you  will  certainly  find  one  &uU  tnay 
put' you  in  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of 
a  rival. 

Dear  kind  creature!  Now,  if  my  little  don's 
fit  of  honour  does  but  hold*  out  to  bail  me,  1 
am  the  happiest  do^  in  the  universe.  [Aside. 

Don  M.  VVell,  sir,  since  I  find  your  ho- 
nour is  dipp'd  so  deep  in  the  matter — Here — 
release  the  gentleman. 

^  [Servant  gives  Octavio  his  Sword. 

Flora,  So,  sir,  you  have  your  freedom; 
you  may  depend  upon  us. 

Hyp.  You  will  nod  us  punctual — Sir,  your 
servant. 

OcL  So,  now  I  have  a  very  handsome  oc- 
casion to  put  off  the  tilt  too.  \Aside.'\  Gentle- 
men, 1  ask  your  pardon;  1  begin  to  be  a 
little  sensible  of  the  rashness  I  committed ; 
and  I  confess  your  manner  of  treating  me 
has  been  so  very  'much  like  men  of  honour, 
that  1  think  myself  obliged  from  the  same 
principle  to  assure  ye ,  that  though  I  love  Ro- 
sara  equal  to  my  liie,  yet  no  consideration 
shall  persuade  me  to  be  a  rude  enemy,   even 
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to  my  rival;   I  thank  you   for  my  freedom,! detiPs  in*t  if  you  dodH  find  an  opportunity 
and  am  vour  humble  senrant.  T£xit  OciatfioAio  run  away  with  her." 


Jljrp.  Your  senrant,  sir, — I  think  we  released 
my  brother  very  handsomely ;  but  I  han*t  done 
with  him.  '[/iside  to  Flora* 

Don  M.  What  can  this  sudden  turn  of  ci^ 
vility  mean?  I  am  afraid  His  hut  a  cloke  to 
some  new  roguery  he  has  in  his  head. 

Hjrp,  I  donH  know  how  old  it  may  be,  but 
my  servant^  here  has  discovered  a  piece  of 
villany  of  his,  that  exceeds  any  other  he  can 
be  capable  of. 

DonM.  Is  it  possible?  Why  would  you 
let  him  go  then? 

Ifjrp,  JBecause  Vm  sure  it  can  do  me  no 
harm,  sir. 

DonM,  Pray  be  plain,  sir;  what  is  it? 

Jfj'P^  This  iellow  can  inform  you— For,  to 
say  truth,  he^s  much  better  at  a  lie.     [Aside, 

DonM",  Come  hither,  friend:  pray  what  is 
this  business? 

Ifyp.  Ay;  what  was  that  you  orerheard 
between  Octavio  and  another  gentleman,  at  the 
inn  where  we  aliffhted  ? 

Trap.  Why,  sir,  as  1  was  unbuckline  my 
portmanteau  in  the  yard  there,  I  observed  Oc- 
tavio  and  another  spark  very  familiar  with 
your  honour's  name;  Upon  which,  sir,  IprickM 
up  the  ears  of  my  curiosity,  and  took  in  all 
their  discourse. 

Don  M,  Pray  who  was  that  other  spark, 
friend  ? 

Trap.  A  brother-rake,  sir;  a  damn*d  sly- 
lookM  fellow. 

Don  M,  So ! 

Flora.  How  familiarly  the  rogue  treats  his 
old  master.  [Aside' 

Hyp.  Poor  don  Philip!  \Aside. 

Trap%  Says  one  of*em,  says  he,  "No,  damn 
him,  tne  old  rogue^^  (meaning  you,  sir),  "will 
never  let  you  have  her  by  fair  means'* — 
"However,*  says  Octavio,  "111  try  soA  words: 
but  if  those  won't  do" — "Bully  him,"  says 
t'other. 

DonM.  Ah!  poor  dog!  but  that  would  not 
do  neither:  sir,  be  has  tried  'em  both  to-day 
to  no  purpose. 

Trap.  Say  Tou  so,  sir?  then  you'll  find 
what  I  say  is  all  of  a  piece.  "  Well,"  and  if 
neither  ot  these  will  do,"  says  he,  "you  must 
e'en  tilt  the  young  prig,  ^)  your  rival  ;**  (mean- 
ing you  then,  sir.)  [To  Hypolita. 

DonM.  Ha,  ha!  that,  I  perceive,  my  spark 
did  not  greatly  care  for. 

Tr{ip.  No,  sir;  that  he  found  was  catching 
a  Tartar  ^).  'Shud,  my  master  fought  like  a 
lion,  sir. 

JJ^p,  Truly,  I  did  not  spare  him. 

Flora*  No,  faith-f-after  he  was  knock'd  down. 

[jhide. 

Trap,  But  now,  sir,  comes  the  cream  of 
llic  roguery. 

Hjp.  Pray  observe,  sir. 

Trap.  "Well,"  says  Sly-looks,  "and  if  all 
these  iail,  I  have  a  rare  trick  in  my  head, 
that  will  certainly  defer  the  marriage  for  three 
or  four   days  at  least;   and  in  that  time  the 

i)  You  miut  figtit  tvith  Ui«  yosag  felloti. 

s)  Tiic  atorj  goes,  tlial  an  Irishmen  in  bcUle  against  the 
ColmurLt,  ODco  railed  tooneof  Ifis  comrades,  ''Patrick, 
I  haw  cniiftlii  a  Tartar".    "Well,  bring  him  along  willi 

t«i>  .**     *'  ))ul  lia    won't   concf '*     Ho ,    of  cnur««,   the 
-Mliiuaii  was  a  prisoiicr. 


DonM.  Would  you  so,  Mr.  Dog?  But 
he'll  be  hang'd. 

Hjrp.  O  sir!  you'll  find  we  were  mighty 
fortunate  in  this  discovery. 

DonM*  Pray,  sir,  lets  hear.  What  was 
this  trick  to  be ,  friend  ? 

Trap*  W^hy,  sir,  to  alarm  you,  that  my 
master  was  an  impostor,  and  tnat  Sly-looks 
was  the  true  don  Philip,  sent  by  his  father 
from  Seville  to  marry  your  daughter;  "upon 
which"  (says  he).  "  the  old  put"  (meaning  you 
again,  sir),  "wiu  be  so  bamboozled,  that — ^ 

DonM.  But  pray,  sir,  how  did  young  Mr. 
Coxcomb  conclude  that  the  old  put  was  to 
believe  all  this?  Had  they  no  sham  proofii 
that  they  proposed  to  bamboosle  me  with,  as 
you  call  it? 

Trap.  You  shall  hear,  sir  (the  plot  w^as 
pretty  well  laid  top).  "FU  pretend,"  says  be, 
"that  the  rascal,  your  rival,"  (meaning  you  then, 
sir)  [To  Jljpolifa.]  ^'has  robb'd  me  of  my 
portmanteau,  where  I  had  put  up  all  my 
jewels,  money,'  and  letters  of  recommendation 
from  my  father.  We  are  neither  of  us  known 
in  Madrid,"  says  he,  "so  that  a  little  impu- 
dence, and  a  grave  lace,  will  certainly  set 
those  two  dogs  a  snarling,  wbile  you  run 
away  with  the  bone."  That's  all,  sir. 

DonM.  Impudent  rogue! 

Ifyp.  What  think  ye,  sir?  Was  not  this 
business  pretty  handsomely  laid? 

Flora.  Faith,  it  might  have  wrought  a  very 
ridiculous  consequence. 

DonM.  Why  truly,  if  we  had  not  been 
fore-arm'd  by  this  discovery,  for  auffht  I  know, 
Mr.  Dog  might  have  ran  away  witn  the  bone 
indeed:  but  if  you  please,  sir,  siuce  these  in- 
genious gentlemen  are  so  pert  upon  the  mat- 
ter, well  let  'em  see  that  you  and  I  have  wit 
enough  to  do  our  business,  and  e'en  clap  up 
the  wedding  to-morrow  morning. 

fffp*  Sir,  you  are  too  obliging-^But  will 
your  daughter,  think  ye,  be  prevaiTd  witb? 

DonM*  Sir,  I'll  prepare  her  this  minute — 
lOs  pity;  methinks,  we  released  that  bully 
though--- 

Flora*  We  might  as  well  have  held  him 
a  little. 

Hyp.  Really,  sir,  upon  second  thoughts,  I 
wish  we  had-— his  excusing  his  challenge  so 
abruptly,  makes  me  fancy  be  is  in  hopes  of 
carrying  his  point  some  other  way. — ^Did  not 
you  observe  your  daughter's  woman  whis- 
per him? 

DonM*  Jlumh! 

Flortu  They  seem'd  very  busy,  that's  certain. 


Hyp.   I  can't  say  about  what — but   it  will 

rhife  to  be 
DonM,  I  am  alarm'd. 


be  worth  our  wl 


upon  our  guard. 


Hjrp*  W^here  is  your  daughter  at  this  time  ? 

Don  M.  I  think  she's  pretty  safe— but  I'll 
go  make  her  sure. 

Flora,  Where's  her  woman? 

DonM,  I'll  be  upon  her  presently ^ she 
shall  be  search'd  for  intelligence^you'll  excuse 
me,  gentlemen. 

Hyp*  Sir,  the  occasion  presses  you. 

Don  if .  If  I  find  all  sale,  I'll  return  imme- 
diately; and  then,  if  you  please,  we'll  run 
over  some  old  stofies  of  my  good  friend  ^'er- 
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nando. — Your  serraot.  GF^''^ 

Ifyp»  Sir,  yoiir  most  bumble  servant— ^rap- 
panti,  tbou*rt  a  rare  fellow,  tbou  bast  an  ad* 
mirable  face  of  brass,  and  wben  tbou  diest 
ni  bave  tby  wbole  statue  cast  all  in  tbe 
same  metal. 

Ftora,  *Twere  pity  tbe  rogue  was  not  bred 
to  tbe  law. 

Trap.  So  Wsj  indeed,  sir.-— A  man  sbould 
not  praise  bimself  |  but  if  I  bad  been  bred  to 
I  be  gown,  I  dare  venture  to  say,  I  become  a 
lie  as  well  as  any  man  tbat  wears  it,  and 
tbat^s  a  bold  word. 

Ifyp*  Nay,  now  tbou  art  modest — but,  sir* 
rah,  we  bave  more  work  for  yi;  you  must 
get  in  witb  tbe  servants,  attack  tbe  lady^s  wo- 
man :  tbere,  tbere*s  ammunition,  rogue.  [Git>es 
him  Monejr]  Now  try  if  you  can  make  a 
breacb  into  tbe  secrets  of  tbe  family. 

Trap,  Ah !  sir,  I  warrant  you—I  could  ne- 
ver yet  meet  with  a  woman  tbat  was  this  sort 
of  pistol-proof— -I  bare  known  a  bandfui  of 
these  do  more  than  a  barrel   of  gunpowder. 

TExii. 

Flora,  Well,  what  must  we  do  next? 

ffj-ff.  Why,  now  for  tbe  lady^-Fll  be  a 
little  brisk  upon  her,  and  then—* 

Flora,  Victoria!  [Exeunt, 

ACT  III. 
Scene  h  —  The  same. 

Enter  Vilbtta,  luutify;  Don  Manuel  and 
T&AVPANTi  behind^  observing  her. 

FiL  So  !  witb  much  ado  I  have  given  tbe  old 
don  tbe  slip;  be  has  dangled  witb  me  through 
eveiy  room  in  the  bouse,  high  and  low,  up 
stairs  and  down;  as  close  to  mv  tail  as  a 
grc^t  boy  hankering  after  one  of  Lis  mother's 
maids.  VVell,  now  we  will  see  what  mon- 
sieur  Octavio    says. 

[Takes  a  Letter  from  lier  Bosom. 

Trap.  Hist!  there  she  is,  and  alone:  when 
the  devil  has  axiy  thing  to  do  with  a  woman, 
sir,  lhat*s  his  time  to  take  her;  stand  close. 

[Apart  to  Don  Manuel. 

Don  M..  Ah !  he's  at  work  already— there's 
a  lette-r.  [Apart. 

Tnrp.    Leave  her  to  me,  sir;   FU  read  it. 

[Ap€urt. 

Fit.  Ha!  two  pistoles!— Well,  Fll  say  tbat 
for  him,  the  man  knows  his  business ;  his  let- 
ters always  come  post  paid. 

[PFhile  she  is  reading,  Trappanti  steals 
behind,  and  looks  over  Iter  Shoulder, 

Dear  Viletia  —  Convejr  the  enclosed  im- 
mediately to  your  mistress,  and^  as  jrou 
prize  ntjr  life,  use  all  possible  means  to 
keep  the  old  gentleman  from  the  closet  till 
jou  are  sure  she  is  safe  out  of  the  window. 
Tour  real  friend — 

Trap.  Octavio!  [Heading. 

FiL  Ah!  [Shrieks. 

Trap,  Madam,  your  ladyship's  most  bumble 
servant. 

Fil.  You^re  very  impertinent,  roethinks,  to 
look  over  other  peoples  letters. 

Trap.  'Why — I  never  read  a  letter  in  ray 
life  without  looking  it  over. 

FiL  1  don't  know  any  business  you  bad 
to  look  upon  this. 

Trap,  There's  tbe  thing— your  not  knowing 
that  has  put  you  into  this  passion. 


Fil.  You  may  chance  to  have  your  bones 
broke,  Mr.  Coxcomb. 

Trap,  Sweet  honeycomb,  don't  be  so  wasp- 
ish; or  if  I  keep  your  counsel,  d'ye  see,  I 
don't  know  why  my  bones  maynH  keep  their 
places ;  but  if  I  peach,  whose  bones  will  pay 
for  it  thenf 

FiL  Ha!  the  fool  says  true;  I  had  better 
wheedle  bira.  [Aside. 

Trap.  Don't  you  love  money  above  any 
thing  m  tbe  world — except  one? 

FiL  I  except  nothing. 

Trap.  Very  good. — And  pray  bow  many 
letters  do  you  expect  to  be  paid  for  when 
Octavio  has  married  your  mistress,  and  has  no 
occasion  to  write  to  her?  While  they  are 
lovers,  they  will  always  have  occasion  for  a 
confidant  and  a  go-between;  but  when  they 
marr^ — Serviteur — good  ni^bt  vails  i);  our  bar- 
vest  is  over: — what  d'ye  thmk  of  me  now? 

FiL  Why — 1  like  what  you  say  very  well: 
but  I  don't  know,  my  friend,  to  me**-tbat 
same  face  of  yours  looks  like  tbe  title-page  to 
a  whole  volume  of  roguery.*— What  is*t  you 
drive  at? 

Trap.  Money,  money,  money.  DonH  you 
let  your  mistress  many  Octavio.  I'll  do  my 
best  to  hinder  my  master:  let  you  and  I  lay 
our  heads  together  to  keep  them  asunder,  and 
so  make  a  penny  of  'em  ail  three. 

FiL  Look  you,  seignior,  I'll  meet  you  half 
way,  and  confess  to  you  I  had  made  aroush 
draught  of  this  project  myself:  but  say  I  should 
agree  with  you  to  go  on  upon't,  what  security 
can  you  give  me  for  performance  of  articles  ? 

Trap.  More  than  bond  or  judgment — my 
person  in  custody. 

FiL  Ah!  tbat  won't  do. 

Trap.  No,  my  love,  why,  there's  many  a 
sweet  bit  in't— taste  it 

[Offers  to  kiss  her;  she  puts  him  away. 

FiL  No ! 

Trap.  Faith,  you  must  give  me  one. 

FU,  Indeed,  my  friend,  you  are  too  ugly 
for  me;  though  I  am  not  handsome  myself,  1 
love  to  play  with  those  that  are. 

Trap,  And  yet,  methinks,  an  honest  fellow 
of  my  size  and  complexion,  in  a  careless  pos> 
ture,  playing  the  fool  thus  witb  his  money. 
[Tosses  a  Purse ;   she  catches  it,  and  he 

kisses  her. 

FiL  Pshaw!  Well,  if  I  must,  come  then. — 
I'o  see  how  a  woman  may  be  deceived  at 
first  sight  of  a  man. 

.Trap.  Nay  then,  take  a  second  thought  of 
me,  child.  [Kisses  her  again. 

Don  M.  Ha  ! — This  is  laying  their  heads 
together  indeed.  [Aside. 

Fil.  Well,  now  get  you  gonej  I  liave  a 
letter  to  give  to  my  mistress;  slip  into  the 
garden-^111  come  tVe  present!)'. 

Trap.  Is't  from  Octavio? 

Fil.  Pshaw!  be   gone,  I  say. 

[Snatches   the  Letter. 

Trap,  Hist! 
[Beckons    Don   Manuel,    who  goes  softly 

behind. 

FiL  Madam!  Madam!  ah! 

DonM.  Now,  strumpet,  give  me  the  other 
letter,  or  I'll  murder  you.  [Draws. 

FiL  Ah!  lud!  Olud! tbere!  there!  [St/ueaks. 

I)  Vaili*  nrc  perquisites    given  lo  serTanU. 
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DonM.  Now  we  shall  see  what  mygentle- 
nian  would  be  at.  [lieads. 

My  dear  angel — Ha!  So^  and  impudent — 
Depend  upon  me  at  the  garden-door  by 
seven  this  opening.  Pity  rny  impatience,  and 
believe  you  can  never  come  too  soon  to 
Oie  arms  of  your  OcTAViO. 

Ah!  Now  would  this  rampant  rogue  make  no 
more  of  debauching  my  gentlewoman,  than 
the  gentlewoman  would  of  him,  if  he  were  to 
debauch  her — hold — let^s  see,  what  does  he 
say  here  ? — um  !  um  !  \Reads  to  himself, 

W.  What  a  stupid  wench   was  I   to    be- 
lieve  this   old    fool   durst  do   me   any   harm! 


DonM,  O!  as  for  that  niatter,  he  shall  see 
you  presently ;  and  1  have  made  it  his  interest 
to  like  you — but  if  you  are  still  positively  re- 
solved upon  Octavio,  Til  make  but  few  words 
— pull  otT  your  clothes  and  go  to  him. 

Ros,  My  clothes,  sir? 

DonM,  Ay,  for  the  gentleman  shanU  hare  » 
rag  with   you. 

Ros,  I  am  not  in  haste  to  be  starred,  sir. 

Don  M,  Then  let  me  see  you  put  on  your 
best  airs,  and  receive  don  Philip  as  }  ou  should  do. 

Ros,  When  do  you  expect  don  Philip,  sir? 

DonM.  Expert  Kim;  sir!  he  has  been  here 
this  hour — 1  only  staid  to  get  you  out  of  the* 


but  a  fright*s  the  devil.  [^ifu/cr. 'sullens. —  He^s   pone   of  your   hum-drums,    all 

Don  M,  XRefids^L    Um !   um ! — Sure  she  is  life  and  mettle  !  Odtooks,  he  has  the  courage 
safe  out  of  the  ivmdotv,   O !  there  the  mine  of  a  cock ;    a  duePs  but  a  dance   to   him :    he 
is    to   be   sprung   then.     Now,  gentlewoman,  has  been  at  sa!  sa!^) — sa  for  you  already, 
what  do  you  thmk  in  your  conscience  I  ought  i     Ros.   Well,  sir,   I   shanH   be    afraid    of  bis 
to  do  to  ye?  (courage,  since  I  see  you  are  resolved  he  shall 

f^il,  VVhat  I  think  in  my  conscience  you^Hbe  the  man.  He  shall  find  me  a  woman,  sir, 
not  do  to  me^  make  a  friend  of  me — You  see,  let  him  win  me  and  wear  me  as  soon  as 
sir,  I  dare  be  an  enemy.  .  I  you  please. 

DonM,  Nay,  tliou  dost  not  want  courage,!  DonM,  Ah!  now  thou  art  my  own  girl; 
ril  say  that  for  thee :  but  is  it  possible  any  hold  but  in  this  humour  one  quarter  of*  an 
thing  can  make  thee  honest?  hour,  and  Til  toss  thee  Mother  busbc*!  of  doub- 

rtl,   Whal^  do  you   suppose    would  make  loons'  into  thy  portion— Here,   bid   a — Come, 


me  otherwise? 

DonM,  Money. 

ful.  You  have  nick*d  it. 

Don  M.   And   would  the  same  sum  make 
thee  surely  one  as  Mother  ? 


ni  fetch  him  myself— she*s  in  a  rare  cue,  faith : 
ah!  if  he  does  out  nick  her  now.  [£riVL 

Ros,  Now  I  have  but  one  card  to  play — 
if  that  donH  hit,  my  hopes  are  crushM  indeed: 
if  this  young  spark  hen*t  a  downright  coxcomb, 


f-^H,   That  I  can^t  say  neither:  one  must  bcjl  may  have  a  trick  to  turn  all  yet. — Dear  for- 
heavier  than  toother,  or  elst  the  scale  can*t  turn.  |  tune,  give   him  but   common  sense,    HI  make 

DonM,  Say  it  be  so;  would  that  turn  thee, it  impossible  for  him   to  like  mc — Here  they 
into  my  interest? 

F'ii. '  The  very   minute  yo|i  turn  into  mine, 

sir:  judge  yourself — Here  stands  Octavio  with 

a  letter,  and  two  pieces  to  give  it  to  my  mis- 

'   tress -there  stand  you  with  a  hem!   and  four 

pieces — where  would  the  letter  go,  d*ye  think  ? 

Don  M,  There  needs  no  more — I'm  con- 
vinced, and  will  trust  thee — there's  to  encou- 
rage thee  beforehand ;  J^Giees  her  Money']  and 
when  thou  bring'st  me  a  letter  of  Octavio's, 
ril  double  the  sum. 

FiL  Sir,  ril  do't— and  will  take  care  he 
shall  write  presently.  [Aside* 

DonMu  Now,  as  you  expect  I  should  be-> 
lieve  YOU,  be  gone,  and  take  no  notice  of 
what  1  have  discovered. 

Vih  Oh,  I  am  dumb,  dumb,  dumb,  sir.  \JExil, 

DonM,  So!  this  was  done  like  a  wise  ge- 
neral :  and  now  I  have  taken  the  counterscarp, 


come.  \yFalks  carelessly^  and  sings, 

Re-^nter  Don  Manubl,  ivitli  Uypolita. 

Song, 

Divinely  fair,  so  heav'nly  form'd, 
Such  native  innocence  she  wears; 

You  cannot  wonder  that  Fm  charraM 
Whene'er  the  lovely  maid  appears. 

Her  smiles  might  warm  an  anchorite^ 

Her  artless  glances  teach  him  sin; 
Yet  in  her  soul  such  charms  unite, 
*  As  might  the  coldest  stoic  win. 

Ifyp.  Madam,  I  kiss  your  lady ^ip's  hands: 
I  fin  a  by  your  gaiety,  you  are  no  stranger  to 


ray  busmcss;  perhaps  you  expected  I  should 
have  come  in  with  a  grave  bow  and  a  long 
speech;  but  my  affair  is  in  a  little  more  haste; 

there  roav  be  lome  hopes  of  making  the  to Vn  lf"^f'>'-^  / _/««  P'^»".   "»«'?'"..   ^<='''  «"« 
capiiuIaie—RoMra !      "^  iVnloclu  L  Closet.  ^ '''«.  *°'J.  '^""l '  ^'  "'orough  y  mt.raate  at  the 
^  *-  first  sight,  and  see  one  another s  humours  in 

a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  well  as  if  we  had 
been  wear}'  of  them  this  twelvemonth. 

Ros.  Troth,  sir,  I  think  you  are  very  much 
in  the  right;  the  sooner  I  see  you,  the  sooner 
I  .^hall  know  whether  I  like  you  or  not.      ^ 

Hyp,  Pshaw !  as  for  that  matter  ,^  you'll  find 
me  a  very  fashionable  husband.  I  shan't  ex- 
pect my  wife  to  he  over  fond  of  me. 

Ros,  But  I  love  to  be  in  the  fashion  too, 
sir,  in  taking  the  man  I  have  a  mind  to. 

Hyp,  Say  you  so?  why  then  take  mc  as 
soon  as  you  please. 


Enter  RosARA. 

Ros,  Did  you  call  fne,  sir? 

Don  M,  Ay,  child :  come,  he  cheerful ;  what 
I  have  to  say  to  you,  I'm  sure  -ought  to  make 
you  so. 

Ros,  He  has  certainly  made  some  discovery: 
Vilelta  did  not  cry  out  for  nothing — What 
shall  I  do? — dissemble.  [Aside, 

DonM,  In  one  word,  set  your  heart  at 
rest,  for  you  shall  marry  don  Philip  this  very 
evening. 

Ros,  That's  but  short  warning  for  the  gentle- 
man, as  well  as  myself;  for  i  don't  know 
that  we  ever  saw  one  another.  How  are  you 
sure  he  will  like  me? 


i)  The    old    iientlrmaa    here   pnU    liimtcir   in  «   fcBctnK 
postnie,  lifliog  hU  slick,  «na   1       '         ' 


«l  rrerj  lan|ir: 
giving  «  IcMon. 


?■!    C« 


iinxing    forward,  Mjing. 
like  ■  French  rMiving-niMlrr 
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Ras.  I  only  stay  for  my  mind,  sir:  as  soon 
as  cTcr  that  comes  to  me,  upon  my  word  I 
am  ready  to  wait  upon  you. 

Hrp,  Well ,  madam ,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
sbaJl  break  no  squares  ^) — Sir,  if  youMl  find 
an  occasion  to  leave  us  alone,  I  see  we  shall 
come  to  a  richt  understanding  presently. 

Don M,  riTdoH,  sir;  well,  child,  speak,  in 
ibv  conscience,  is  not  he  a  pretty  fellow? 

Has.  The  gentleman*s  Tery  well,  sir;  but 
roetiiinks  he*s  a  little  too  young  for  a  husbnnd. 

Uon  M.  Yonog!  a  fiddle:  youMl  find  him 
old  enough  for  a  wife,  I  warrant  ye:  sir,  I 
mast  beg  your  pardon  for  a  moment;  but  if 
^ou  please,  in  the  mean  time,  1*11  leave  you 
my  oaugbter,  and  so  pray  make  the  best  of 
her.  [ExiL 

Hyp,  I  thank  ye,  sir.  [Hjrpoliia  stands 
some  time  mute ,  looks  carelessly  at  Rosara, 
and  smiles  as  in  contempt'\  Why  now 
metbinks,  madam,  you  had  as  good  put  on  a 
rral  smile,  for  I  am  doomM  to  be  the  happy 
man,  you  see. 

/iotf.    So  my  father  says,  sir. 

Hjp,    ni  take  bis  word. 

Rf  s.    A  bold  man — but  beMI  break  it. 

Hjp,    He  won't.    » 

Ros.    lie  must. 

Hj'p.   Whether  be  will  or  no? 

Ros.   He  can*t  help  it  now. 

Hyp,  How  so,  pray? 

'  Jios.  Because  be  has  promised  you ,  you 
shall  marry  me ;  and  he  has  always'  promised 
me  I  should  marry  the  man  I  couUl  love. 

Hjp,  Ay — that  is,  he  would  oblige  you  to 
love  the  man  you  should  marry. 

Ros.  The  man  that  I  marry  will  be  sure  of 
my  \oye\  but  for  the  man  that  marries  me — 
merry  on  him. 

Hyp.  No  matter  for  that,  Til  marry  you. 

Ros.  Come,  I  don't  belieTC  you  are  so  ill- 
iiatur*d. 

Hxp.  Why ,  dost  thou  not  like  me ,  child  ? 

Ros.    Um — No. 

Hyp.   What's  the  matter? 

Ros.    The  old  fault. 

Hfp.  What? 

Ros.    I  don't  like  you. 

Hyp.   Is  that  all? 

Ros.  No. 

Hyp.   That's  hard— the  rest. 

RoS'   That  you  won't  like. 

Hyp*   ril  stand  it — try  me. 

Ros,  VVby  then,  in  short,  1  like  another: 
another  man,  sir,  has  got  into  my  bead,  and 
made  such  work  there ,  you'll  never  be  able  to 
set  me  to  rights  as  long  as  you  live. — What 
d'ye  think  of  me  now,  sir?  vVon't  this  serve 
for  a  reason  why  you   should  not  marry  me? 

Hjp,  l-ro — the  reason  is  a  pretty  smart  sort 
of  a  reason  truly,  but  it  won't  do — to  be  short 
with  ye,  madam,  I  have  reason  to  believe  I 
shall  be  disinherited  if  1  don't  marry  you. 

Ros,  And  what  have  you  reason  to  believe 
vou  shall  be  if  you  Ao  marry  me  ? 

Hyp.  In  the  Spanish  fashion  I  suppose, 
jealous  to  a  degree. 

Ros.  You  may  be  in  the  fliglish  fashion, 
and  something  else  to  a  deqree. 

Hyrp.  Qb !  if  1  have  not  courage  enough  to 
prevent  that,  madam,  let  the  world  think  me 

■  }   Mak«  ao  disasrrrairiit. 


in  the  French  city  fashion ,  content  to  a  degree. 
Now  here  in  opain,  child,  we  have  such 
things  as  back  rooms,  barred  windows,  hard 
fare,  poison,  daggers,  bolts,  chains,  aud 
so  forth. 

Ros,  Ay,  sir,  and  there  are  such  things  as 
bribes,  plots,  shams,  letters,  lies,  walls,  lad- 
ders, keys,  confidants,  and  so  forth. 

Hyp,  Hey!  a  \try  complete  regiment  in- 
deed! what  a  world  of  service  might  these 
do  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  a  woman's  * 
courage  at  the  head  of  'em !  Really ,  madam, 
your  dress  and  humour  have  the  prettiest  loose 
French  air,  something  so  quality ,  that  let  me 
die,  madam,  [  believe  in  a  month  I  should 
be  apt  to  poison  ye. 

Ros.  So!  it  takes!  [/Iside^  And  let  me  die, 
sir,  I  believe  1  should  be  apt  to  deserve  it  of  ye. 

Hyp.   I  shall  certainly  do't. 

Ros.  It  muj»t  be  in  my  breakfast  then— for 
I  should  certainly  run  away  before  the  wedding 
dinner  came  up. 

Hyp,  Thai's  over-acted,  but  I'll  startle  her. 
{Jsiele'\  Then  I  must  tell  you,  madam,  a 
Spanish  husband  may  be  provoked  as  well  as 
a  wife.  As  for  your  inclination ,  I'll  keep  your 
person  honest,  however;  you  shall  be  lockM 
op,    and  if  you  don't  love  me  then — 111  slab 

ye-  .  {Carelessly, 

Ros,    With   what?    Your  words?    it   must 
be  those  you  say  after  the  priest  then—You'll  , 
be  able  to  do  very  little  else   that   will  reach 
my  heart,  I  assure  ye. 

Hyp.  Come,  come,  this  humour  is  as  much 
aflected  as  my  own:  I  could  ho  more  bear 
the  qualities  you  say  you  have,  than  I  know 
you  are  guilt)r  of 'em:  your  pretty  arts,  in 
striving  to  avoid,  have  chsn*med  me.  At  my 
first  view  I  wooed  ye  only  to  secure  a  sordid 
fortune,. which  now  I,  overioy'd,  could  part 
wilh;  nay,  with  life,  with  any  thing,  to 
purchase  your  unrivalPd  heart. 

Ros.  Now  1  am  plunfed  indeed.  [Aside'\ 
Well,  sir,  1  own  you  have  discovered  me; 
and  since  you  have  obliged  me  to  be  serious, 
I  now  from  my  smcerity  protest  my  heart's 
already  eiven,  from  whence  no  power  nor 
interest  shall  recall  it. 

Hyp,  I  hate  my  interest,  and  would  owe 
no  power  or  title  but  to  love. 

Ros.  If,  as  you  say,  you  think  I  find  a 
charm  in  yirtne,  you  II  know  too  there's  a  ' 
charm  in  constancy:  you  ought  to  scorn  me, 
should  I  flatter  you  with  hope,  since  now 
you  arc  assured  1  must  be  false  before  I  can 
be  yours:  if  what  I  have  said  seems  cold,  or 
too  neglectful  of  your  merit,  call  it  not  in- 
gratitude or  scorn,  but  faith  unmoved,  and 
justice  to  the  man  I  love. 

Hyp,  Well,  madam,  to  let  you  ^e  I  am  a 
friend  to  love ,  though  love's  an  enemy  to  me, 
give  me  but  a  seemmg  proof  that  Octavio  is 
the  undrsputed  master  of  your  heart,  and  Fll 
forego  the  power  your  father^  obligations  give 
me,  and  throw  my  hopes  into  his  arms  with  you. 

Ros.  Sir,  you  confound  me  with  this  goodness. 
Command  me  to  what  proof  you  please;  or 
if  youMl  trust  to  my  sincerity ,  let  these  tears 
of  joy  convince  you:  here,  on  my  knees,  by 
all  my  hopes  of  peace  I  swear. 

Hyp,  Hold — Swear  never  to  make  any  other 
your  husband  but  Octavio. 
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Has.  i  swear,  and  heaven  befriend  me  as 
1  keep  this  vow  inviolate. 

Hyp*  Rise,  madam,  and  now  receive  a 
secret,  which  I  need  not  charge  you  to.  be 
careful  of,  since  as  well  your  quiet  as  my 
own  depends  upon  it.  A  httle  common  pru- 
dence between  us,  in  all  probability,  before 
night  may  make  us  happy  in  our  separate 
wishes. 

Ros.  What  mean  you,  sir?  sure  you  are 
some  angel  sent  to  my  deliverance. 

Hjrp,  Truly ,  madan. ,  I  have  been  often  told 
so:  but,  like  most  angels  of  my  kind,  there 
IS  a  mortal  man  in  the  worlds  who  I  have  a 
great  mind  should  know  that  I  am-^but  a 
woman. 

Jlos»  A  woman! 

Jfyp'  As  arrant  a  woman  from  top  to  toe 
as  ever  a  man  ran  mad  for. 

Ros.  Are  not  you  don  Philip? 

Jfyp*  His  shadow ,  madam ,  no  more :  I  just 
run  before  him  —  nay,  and  after  him  too. 
Octavio,  madam,  your  lover,  is  my  brother; 
my  name  Hypolita;  my  story  you  shall  know 
at  leisure. 

Ros,  Hypolita!  nay  then,  from  what  you 
have  said ,  and  what  1  have  heard  Octavio  say 
of  ye,  I  guess  yuur  story:  but  this  was  so 
extravagant  a  thought! 

Hjp,  That's  true,  madam;  it — it — it  was  a 
little  round  about  indeed ;  1  miffht  have  found 
a  nearer  way  to  don  Philip:  but  these  men 
are  such  tetchy  things,  they  can  never  stay 
one's  time;  always  in  iiaste,  just  as  they  please; 
now  we  are  to  look  kind,  then  grave;  now 
soft,  then  sincere — so  you  see,  there  is  such 
a  plague,  that— I  don't  know — one  does  not 
care  to  be  rid  of  them  neither. 

Ros.   A  very  generous  confession! 

Hjp*  VVell,  madam,  now  you  know  me 
thoroughly,  I  hope  youll  think  me  as  fit  for 
a  husband  as  another  woman. 

Ros.   Then  I  must  marry  ye?- 

/(//?.  Ay,  and  speedily  too;  for  I  expect 
don  Philip  every  moment;  and  if  we  don't 
look  about  us  be  will  be  apt  to  forbid  the  banns. 

Ros,    If  he  comes,  what  shall  we  do? 

Ifyp.  i  am  provided  for  him — Here  comes 
your  father — he's  secure.  Come,  put  on  a 
dumb  consenting  air,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Ros,  Welt!  this  getting  the  better  of  my 
wise  papa,  won't  be  the  least  part  of  my 
satisfaction. 

Re-enter  Don  Manubl. 

Don  M.  So,  son!  how  does  the  battle  ffo 
now?  Ha'yc  cannonaded  stoutly?  Does  she 
cry  quarter? 

Hyp,  My  dear  father,  let  me  embrace  you 
— my  life's  too  poor  to  make  you  a  return. — 
You  have  given  me  an  empire,  sir,  I  would 
not  change  to  be  grand  seignior. 

Don  Jn,  Ah ,  rogue !  he  has  done  it ;  he  has 
done  it!  he  has  her!  ha!  isH  not  so,  my  little 
champion? 

Jfjp.  Victoria,  sir,  the  town's  my  own. 
Look  here!  and  here,  sir!  thus  have  I  been 
plundering  this  half  hour;  and  thus,  and  thus, 
and  thus,  till  my  lips  ache  again.  [Kisses  her, 

Don  M.  Ah!  give  me  the  great  chair — I 
can't  bear  my  joy. — ^You  rampant  rogue,  could 


not  ye  give  the  poor  girl  a  quarter  of  an 
hour^i  waminff? 

Hyp,   My  charmer!  [Embraces  her. 

Don  M,   Ah ,  my  cares  are  over, 

HjrP'  O!  I  told  ye,  sir— hearts  and  towns 
are  never  too  strong  for  a  surprise. 

Don  M,  Pr'ythee  be  quiet ,  I  bate  the  sight* 
of  ye.  — »  Rosara !  come  hither,  you  wicked 
thing,  come  hither,  I  say. 

Ros,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  well  pleased ,  sir, 

DonM,  Ohl  I  cannot  live — I  can't  live;  it 
pours  upon  me  like  a  torrent,  I  am  as  full  as 
a  bumper — it  runs  over  at  my  eyes,  1  shall 
choke. — Answer  me  two  questions,  and  kill 
me  outright. 

Ros,  Any  thing  that  will  make  you  more 
pleased,  sir. 

Don  M,^  Kt^  you  positively  resolved  to  marry 
this  gentleman? 

Ros,  Sir,  I  am  convinced  'tis  the  first  match 
that  can  make  me  happy. 

Don  M,  I  am  the  miserablest  dog  alive — 
and  I  warrant  you  are  willing  to  marry  him 
to-morrow  morning,  if  1  should  ask  you? 

Ros,  Sooner,  sir,  if  you  thjnk  it  necessary. 

Don  M,  Oh !  this  malicious  jade  has  a  mind 
to  destroy  me  all  at  once  —  Ye  cursed  toad! 
how  did  you  do  to  get  in  with  her  so? 

[To  HypoUta, 

Ros,  Come,  sir,  take  heart,  your  joy  won't 
be  always  so  troublesome. 

DonM,  You  lie,  hussy,  i  shall  be  plagued 
with  it  as  long  as  I  live. 

Hjp,  You  must  not  live  above  two  hours  then. 

[Aside, 

Don  M,  I  warrant  this  raking  rogue  will 
get  her  with  child  too — I  shall  have  a  young 
squab  Spaniard  upon  my  lap,  that  will  so 
grandpapa  me! — 

Enter  a  Servant, 

W^ell!  what  want  you,  gloomy  face? 

Serv,  Sir,  heres  a  gentleman  desires  to 
speak  with  you ;  he  says  he  comes  from  Seville. 

Don  M,  From  Seville !  ha !  pr'ythee  let  him 
go  thither  again — Tell  him  1  am  a  little  busy 
about  being  overjoyed. 

.  Hjp,  My  life  on't,  sir,  this  must  be  the 
fellow  that  my  sei*vant  told  you  of,  employed 
by  Octavio. 

DonM,  Very  likely. 

Re-enter  Trappantj. 

Trap,  Sir,  sir — News,  news! 

Don  M,  Ay ,  this  fellow  has  a  good  merry 
face  now — I  like  him.  Well!  what  dost  thou 
say,  lad?  —  But  hold,  sirrah!  ^as  any  body 
told  thee  how  it  is  with  me? 

Trap,  Sir! 

DonM,  Do  you  know,  puppy i  that  I  am 
ready  to  cry? 

Trap,   Cry,  sir!  for  what? 

Don  M,  Joy!  joy!  you  whelp!  my  caret 
are  over;  madam's  to  marry  your  master. 
sirrah ;  and  I  am  as  wet  with'  joy  as  if  I  had 
been  thrown  into  a  sea  of  good  luck— Why 
don't  you  cry,  dog? 

Trap,  Uhi^eli,  sir,  I  do — But  now  if  you 
please  let  me  tell  you  my  business. 

Don  M,   Well,  what's  the  matter,  sirrah? 

Trap,  Nay,  no  great  matter,  sir,  only — 
Slylpoks  is  come,  that*s  all. 
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Don  M.  Slylooks!  wbat,  the  hamboozler? 
ha,  ha! 

Trap,  lie,  sir,  he. 

Don  M,  Fm  glad  of  it,  faith — now  I  shall 
have, a  little  diTersion  to  moderate  niy  joy — 
ril  wait  on  the  gentleman  myself;  don*t  you 
he  out  of  the  way,  son.  Til  be  with  ye  pre- 
sently.— O  my  jaws!  this  fit  will  carry  me  oif. 
Ye  dear  toad ,  ffood  hy.  [Exit,  tviih  Trappanti, 

Jtjrp.  Ha,  na,  ha!  the  old  gentleman^s  as 
merry  as  a  fiddle;  how  he^ll  start  when  a 
string  snaps  in  the  middle  of  his  tune ! 

Ros.  At  least  we  shall  make  him  change 
it,  1  bclieye. 

Hjrp.  That  we  ^hall;  and  here  comes  one 
that's  to  play  upon  him. 

Enter  Flora,  hasiilj. 

Flora,  Don  Philip!  where  are  ye?  T  must 
needs  speak  with  ye.  Begging  your  ladyship's 
pardon,  madam.  yfVhispers  HypolUct\  Stand 
to  your  arms,  the  enemy's  at  the  gale  faith. 
But  I've  just  thought  of  a  sure  card  to  win 
the  lady  into  our  parly. 

Ros.  Who  can  this  yoUlh  be  shc*s  so 
familiar  with? 

Hjp%  I  like  your  advice  so  well ,  that  to  tell 
ye  the  truth,  I  have  made  bold  to  take  it 
before  you  gave  it  me.  Come,  I'll  introduce 
ye.  £Jo  Flora. 

Flora,,  Then  the  business  is  done. 

Hyp,  Madam,  if  your  ladyship  pleases. 

\To  Rosara. 

Ros.   Is  this  gentleman  your  friend,  sir? 

JIjp.  This  friend,  madam,  is  my  gentle- 
woman, at  your  service. 

Ros.  Gentlewoman !  what,  are  we  all  going 
into  breeches  then? 

Flora,  That  used  to  bejny  post,  madam, 
when  I  wore  a  needle :  but  now  1  have  got  a 
sword  by  my  side,  I  shall  be  proud  to  be 
your  ladyship's  humble  servaut 

RoSm  Troth  I  think  \Cs  a  pity  you  should 
either  of  you  ever  part  with  your  swords:  1 
never  ^aw  a  prettier  couple  of  adroit  cavaliers 
ia  my  life. — Come^  ladies — gentlemen,  I  beg 
your  pardon.  [JEjceuni. 

ACT  IV. 
JSceive  I. — The  same. 

Enter  Don  Manuel  and  Don  Philip. 

DonM.  Well,  sir!  and  so  you  were  robbed 
of  your  portmanteau,  you  say,  at  Toledo,  in 
which  w^ere  all  your  letters  and  writings  re- 
lating to  your  marriage  with  my  daughter, 
and  tnaOs  the  reason  you  are  come  without'cm? 

Don  P.  Sir,  I  was  not  robbed  of  the  regard 
I  owe  my  father's  friend:  that,  sir,  I  have 
brought  with  me,  and  'twould  have  been  ill 
manners  not  to  have  paid  it  on  my  ficst  arrival. 

Don*M.  Ah!  how  smooth  the  spark  is! 
[Aside']  Well,  sir,  I  am  pretty  considerably 
glad  to  see  you:  but  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me, 
if  in  a  matter  of  this  consequence ,  I  seem  a 
Jittle  cautious. 

Don  P,  Sir,  I  shan't  propose  any  immediate 
progress  in  my  affair  till  you  receive  fresh 
advice  from  my  father;  in  the  mean  time,  I 
shall  think  myself  obliged  by  the  bare  freedom 
of  your  bouse,  and  such  entertainment  as  you'd 
at  least  afford  a  common  stranger. 


Don  M^  Impudent  rogue!  the  freedom  of 
my  house!  yes,  that  he  may  be  always  at 
band  to  secure  the  main  chance  for  my  friend 
Octavio; — But  now  Til  have  a  touch  of  the 
bamboozle  with  him.  \A$ide\ — Look  ye,  sir, 
while  I  see  nothing  to  contradict  what  you 
say  you  are,  d'ye  see,  you  shall  find  me  a 
gentleman. 

Don  P.   So  my  father  told  me,  sir* 

Don M.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  d'ye 
see,  a  man's  honesty  is  not  always  written  in 
his  face;  and  (begging  your  pardon)  if  you 
should  prove  a  damned  rogue  now,  d'ye  see. 

Don  P.  Sir,  I  can't  in  reason  take  any  thing 
ill  that  proceeds  only  from  your  caution. 

Don  JIf,  Civil  rascal.  [Aside]  No,  no,  as 
you  say,  I  hope  you  wont  take  it  ill  neither; 
for  how  do  1  know,  you  kno%T,  hut  what  you 
tell  me  (begging  your  pardon  again,  sir),  may- 
be all  a  lier 

Don  P.  Another  man  indeed  might  say  the 
same  to  you:  but  I  shall  take  it  kmdiy,  sir, 
if  you  suppose  me  a  villain  no  oflener  than 
you  have  occasion  to  suspect  me. 

DonM.  Sir,  you  speak  like  a  man  of  honour, 
'lis  confessed;  but  (begging  your  pardon  again, 
sir)  so  may  a  rascal  too  sometimes. 

Don  P,  But  a  man  of  honour,  sir,  can 
never  speak  like  a  rascal* 

Don  Hff  Why  then,  with  your  honour's 
leave,  sir,  is  there  nobody  here  in  Madrid 
that  knows  you? 

Don  P.  Sir ,  (  never  saw  Madrid  till  within 
these  two  hours,  though  there  is  a  gentleman 
in  town  that  knew  me  intimately  at  Seville; 
I  met  him  by  acc^ident  at  the  inn  where  I 
alighted;  he^s  known  here;  if  it  will  give  you 
any  present  satisfaction ,  I  believe  I  could  easily 
produce  him  to  vouch  for  me. 

J)on  M.  At  the  inn,  say  ye,  did  you  meet 
this  gentleman?    What's  his  name  pray? 

Don  P.  Octavio  Cruzado^ 

Don  M,  Ha !  my  bully  cuinfessor:  this  agrees 
word  for  word  with  honest  Trappanti's  xn- 
telligence.  [^^^iWej  Well,  sir,  ana  pray  what 
does  he  give  you  for  this  job? 

Don  P.  Job,  sir? 

Don  M.  Av,  that  is,  do  you  undertake  it 
out  of  good  fellowship  r  or  are  you  to  have 
a  sort  of  fellow-feeling  in  the  matter? 

Do(t  P.  Sir,  if  you  believe  me  to  be  the 
son  of  don  Fernando,  I  must  tell  ye  your 
manner  of  receiving  me  is  what  you  ought 
uot  to  suppose  can  please  him,  or  I  can  thank 
you  for.  If  yoii  think  me  an  impostor,  I'll 
ease  you  of  toe  trouble  of  suspecting  me,  and 
leave  your  house  till  I  can  bring  better  proofs 
who  f  am» 

Don  M.  Do  so,  friend;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  d'ye  see,  pray  give  my  hovnble  service 
to  the  politician ,  ana  tell  him  that  to  your 
certain  knowledge,  the  old  fellow,  the  old 
rogue,  and  the  old  put,  d'ye  see,  knows  how 
to  bamboozle  as  well  as  himself. 

Dqn  p.  Politician,  -and  bamboozle!  Pray, 
sir,  let  me  understand  you,  that  I  may  know 
how  to  answer  you. 

Don  M.  Come,  conle,  don't  be  discouraged, 
friend — ^sometimes,  you  know,  the  strongest 
wits  must  fail;  you  have  an  admirable  head, 
'tis  confessed ,  with  as  able  a  face  to  it  as  ever 
stuck  opon  two  shoulders;   but  who  the  deTil 
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can  belp  ill  luck?  for  it  happens  at  this  time, 
d*yc  seCy  that  it  'woiCi  do. 

DonP,  Won't  do,  sir? 

Pon  AT,  Nay,  if  you  \vonU  understand  me 
no-w,  here  conMS  an  honest  fellow  now,  that 
will  speak  you  point  blank  to  the  matter. 

Enter  Trappanti. 

.Come   hither,    friend:     dost    thou    know   this 
gentleman  ? 

Trap,  Bless  me,  sir,  is  it  you?  Sir,  this 
is  my  old  master  1  lived  with  at  Seville. 

Don  P*  I  remember  thee:  thy  name's  Trap- 
panti; thou  wert  my  servant  when  I  first  went 
to  travel. 

Trap,  Ay,  sir,  and  about  twenty  months 
after  you  came  home  too. 

DonP,  You  see,  sir,  this  fellow  knows  me. 

Don  Af.  O!  1  never  questioned  it  in  the 
least,  sir. — Pr'ytbee  what^s  this  worthy  gentle- 
man's name,  friend? 

Trap,  Sir,  your  honour  has  heard  me  talk 
of  him  a  thousand  times;  his  name,  sir,  his 
name's  Guzman;  his  father,  sir,  old  don  Guz- 
man, is  the  most  eminent  lawyer  in  Seville; 
was  the  yery  person  that  drew  up  the  settle- 
ment and  articles  of  my  masters  marriage 
with  your  honour's  daughter:  this  gentleman 
knows  all  the  particulars  as  well  as  if  he  had 
drawn  'em  up  himself.  But,  sir,  I  hope  there's 
no  mistake  in  'em  that  may  defer  the  marriage? 

DonP,  Confusion! 

DonM.  Now,  sir,  what  sort  of  answer  d'ye 
think  fit  to  make  me? 

Don  P,  Now,  sir,  I'm  obliged  in  honour 
not  to  leave  your  house,  till  I  at  least  have 
seen  the  villain  that  calls  himself  don  Philip, 
that  has  robb'd  me;  and  would  you,  sir,,  of 
your  honour,  and  your  daughter. — As  for  this 
rascal — 

Trap,   Sir,  I  demand  protection. 

[Huns  behind  Don  Manuel, 

Don  M,  Holcl^  sir,  since  you  are  so  brisk, 
and  in  my  ovm  house  too,  call  your  master, 
friend ;  you'll  find  we  have  swords  within  can 
match  you. 

'    Trap,   Ay,  sir,  I  may  chance  to  send  you 
one  will  take  down  your  courage.  \]£xit, 

Don  P,  I  ask  your  pardon ,  sir,  I  must  con- 
fess, the  villany  f  saw  designed  against  my 
father's  friend  had  transported  me  beyond  good 
manners:  but  be  assured,  sir,  use  me  hence- 
forward as  you  please,  I  will  detect  it,  though 
I  lose  my  life.  JNothing  shall  affront  me  now, 
till  I  have  proved  myself  your  friend  indeed, 
and  don  Femando's  son. 

Don  M,  Nay,  lookye,  sir,  I  will  be  very 
civil  too — I  won't  say  a  word — you  shall  e'en 
squabble  it  out  by  yourselves:  not  but  at  the 
same  time  thou  art  to  me  the  merriest  fellow 
that  ever  1  saw  in  my  life. 

Re-^nter   Taappanti,    tviih   Htpouta  and 

Flora. 

ffjrp.  Who's  this  that  dares  usurp  my  name, 
aiicl  calls  himself  don  Philip  de  las  Torres? 

Don  P,  Ha!  this  is  a  young:  competitor 
indeed.  [Aside, 

I*7ora,   Is  this  the  gentleman,  sir? 

DonM,  Yes,  yes,  that's  he — ha,  ha! 

Don  P,  Yes,  sir,  I'm  the  man,  who  but 
this  morning  lost  that  name  upon  the  road. 


I'm  inform'd  an  impudent  youne  rascal  has 
picked  it  out  of  some  vmtings  in  the  port- 
manteau he  robb'd  nic  of,  and  has  brought 
it  hither  before  mc.  d'ye  know  any  such,  sir? 

Flora,  The  fellow  really  does  it  very  well,  sir. 

[Apart  to  Don  Manueh 

Don  M,  Oh !  to  a  miracle !  [Apart, 

Hjrp,  Pr'ytbee,  fi-iend,  how  long  dost  thoa 
expect  thy  impudence  will  keep  thee  out  of 
gaol?  Could  not  the  coxcomb  that  put  thee 
upon  this ,  inform  thee  too  that  this  gentleman 
was  a  magistrate? 

Don  M,  Well  said ,  my  little  champion. 

Don  P,  Now ,  in  my  opinion ,  child ,  that 
might  as  well  put  thee  in  mind  of  thy  own 
condition ;  for  suppose  thy  wit  and  impudence 
should  so  far  succeed,  as  to  let  thee  ruin  this 
gentleman's  famil}^,  by  really  marrying  his 
aaugbter ,  thou  canst  not  but  know  *tis  impos- 
sible thou  shouldst  enjoy  her  long;  a  very 
few  days  must  unavoidably  discover  thee;  in 
the  mean  time,  if  thou  wilt  spare  me  the 
trouble  of  exposing  thee,  and  generously  con- 
fess thy  roguery,  thus  far  rU  forgive  thee; 
but  if  thou  still  proceedest  upon  his  credulity 
to  a  marriage  with  the  lady,  don't  flatter  thy- 
self that  all  her  fortune  shall  buy  off  my  evi- 
dence; for  I'm  bound  in  honour,  as  well  as 
law,  to  hang  thee  for  the  robbery. 
'  Hjrp,  Sir,  you  are  extremely  kind. 

Flora,   Very  civil,  'egad! 

Hjrp,  But  mayn't  I  presume,  my  dear  friend, 
this  wheedle  was  ofTer'd  as  a  trial  of  this  gen- 
tleman's credulity?   Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Don  M,  Indeed,  my  frfend,  'tis  a  very 
shallow  one.  Canst  thou  think  Fm  such  a 
sot  as  to  believe,  that  if  he  knew  'twere  in 
thy  power  to  hang  him,  he  would  not  have 
run  away  at  the  first  sight  of  thee?  ^ 

Trap,  Ay,  sir,  he  must  be  a  dull  rogue 
indeed  that  would  not  run  away  firom  a  halter, 
lla,  ha,  ha!  [All  laugh, 

Don  P,  Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon:  I  begin 
now  to  be  a  little  sensible  of  my  folly  —  I 
pex«:eive  this  gentleman  has  done  his  business 
with  you  efTectually:  however,  sir,  the  duty 
I  owe  my  father  obliges  me  not  to  leave  your 
cause ,  though  I  leave  your  house  immediately ; 
when  you  sec  me  next,  you'll  know  don  Phi- 
lip from  a  rascal. 

Don  M,  Ah!  'twill  be  the  same  thing,  if  I 
know  a  rascal  from  don  Philip :  but  if  you 
please,  sir,  never  give  yourself  any  further 
ti-ouble  in  this  business;  for  what  you  have 
done,  d'ye  see,  is  so  far  from  interrupting  my 
daughters  marriage,  that,  with  this  gentle- 
man s  leave ,  I'm  resolved  to  finish  it  this  very 
hour;  so  that  when  yru  see  your  friend  the 
politician,  you  must  tell  him  you  had  cursed 
luck  ,  that's  all.     Ila ,  ha ,  ha ! 

Don  P,  \try  well,  sir;  I  may^  hai^e  better 
when  I  see  you  next. 

Hjp,  Lookye,  sir,  sidce  your  undertaking 
(though  you  design'd  it  otherwise)  has  pro- 
moted my  happiness,  thus  far  I  pass  it  by, 
though  I  (question  if  a  man ',  that  stoops  to  no 
such  base  injuries,  dares  defend  *em  with  his 
sword.  However,  now  at  least  you're  warn'cl ; 
but  be  assured  your  next  attempt— « 

Don  P,  W^ifl  startle  you ,  my  spark :  I'm 
afraid  you'll  be  a  little  humbler  when  you  are 
hand-cufiTd.    Though  you  won't  take  my  word 
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against  him»  air,  jnerbaps  another  magistrate 
may  my  oath;  which,  because  I  see  his  mar- 
riage is  in  haste,  I  am  obliged  to  make  im- 
mediately :  if  he  can  out-face  the  law  too ,  I 
shall  be  content  to  be  tlie  coxcomb  then  you 
think  me.  [J^a://. 

Don  M.  Ah ,  poor  fellow !  he^s  resolved  to 
carry  it  oil  with  a  good  face,  however.    Ha,  ha! 

Trap,  Ay,  sir,  tbat^s  all  he  has  for^t  indeed. 

Hyp.  Trappanti,  follow  him,  and  do  as  1 
directed.  [Apart  to  Trappanti. 

Trap,  I  warrant  ye,  sir.  [ExiL 

Don  M.  Ha !  my  little  champion ,  let  me 
kiss  tbee;  thou  hast  carried  the  day  like  a 
hero!  man  nor  woman,  nothing  can  stand 
before  thee.  Til  make  thee  monarch  of  my 
daughter  immediately. 

Hjrp.  Thafs  the  Indies,  sir. 

Don  M.  Well  said,  my  lad — Oh,  my  hearths 
going  to  dance  again — Pr*ytbee  let^s  in  before 
it  gets  the  better  of  me ,  and  give  the  bride 
an  account  of  thy  >ictory      '  \KxeunL 

Enter  OcTAvio,  vi^ith  a  Letter. 

Oct.  Rosara  false!  distraction!  Sure  this  letter 
must  be  but  artifice,  a  humour,  to  try  how 
far  my  love  can  bear — and  yet  methinks  she 
can^t  but  know  the  impudence  of  my  young 
rival,  and  her  father*s  importunity,  are  too 
pressing  to  allow  her  any  time  to  fool  away: 
and  if  she  were  really  false,  she  could  not 
take  a  pride  in  confessing  it  Death!  I  know 
not  what  to  think;  the  sex  is  all  a  riddle,  and 
we  are  the  fools  that  crack  our  brains  to  ex- 
pound \L 

Enter  Viletta. 
Now ,  dear  Viletta ! 

^il.  Sir,  she  begs  your  pardon;  they  have 
just  sent  for  the  priest;  but  they  will  be  glad 
to  see  you  about  an  hour  hence,  as  soon  as 
the  wedding*s  over. 

Oct.  Viletta! 

Vii^  Sir,  she  says,  in  short,  she  can^t  pos- 
sibly speak  with  you  now ,  for  she^s  just  going 
to  be    married. 

Oct^  Death!  daggers!  blood!  confusion!  and 
ten  tbtfiisand  furies! 

f7t    Hey-day!  what's  all  this  for? 

OcL    My  brains  are  turn*d,  Vilftta. 

VU.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  so  one  would  think, 
if  one  could  but  believe  you  had  any  at  all; 
if  you  have  three  grains ,  Via  sure  you  can*t 
but  know  her  compliance  with  this  match  must 
give  her  a  little  liberty;  and  can  you  suppose 
sfae*d  desire  to  see  you  an  hour  hence,  if  she 
did  not  design  to  make  use  of  it? 

OcL   Don't  flatter  me,  Viletta. 

ViL  Faith.,  sir,  Fll  be  very  plain,  you  are 
to  me  the  dullest  person  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life;  but  if  you  have  a  mind,  Til  tell  her  you 
wonH  come. 

Oct.   No,  don*t  say  so,  Viletta. 

yiL  Then  pray,  sir,  do  as  she  bids  you; 
don't  stay  here  to  spoil  your  own  sport:  you'll 
have  the  old  gentleman  come  thundering  down 
upon  ye  by-and-by,  and  then  we  shall  have 
ye  at  your  ten  thousand  furies  again — hist! 
here's  coxnpany!  good  bye  t'ye.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Doth  Philip,  tvithhis  Sword  drawn, 

,and  TRAPPANTI. 

Don  P.  Come,  sir,  there's  no  retreatitig 
now;  ih\s  you  must  justify. 


Trap,  Sir,  I  will,  and  a  great  deal  more: 
but  pray,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  recover  my 
courage  — >  X  protest  the  keen  looks  of  that 
instrument  have  quite  frighted  it  away.  Pray 
put  it  up,  sir. 

Don  P.  Nay,    to  let  thee  see   I  had  rather 

I  be   tliy   friend   than   enemy,   I'll  bribe  thee  to 

be   honest:     discharge    thy    conscience    like    a 

man,   and  I'll  engage  to  make  these  five,   ten 

pieces. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Trap.  Sir,  your  business  will  be  done 
effectually. 

Don  P.  Here,  friend !  will  ye  tell  your  master 
I  desire  to  speak  with  him?     \JExit  Servant. 

OcL    Don  Phijip!  ^ 

Don  P.  Octavio!  This  is  fortunate  indeed — 
the  only  place  in  the  world  I  would  have 
wisli'd  to  nave  found  you  in. 

OcL    What's  the  matter? 

Don  P.  You'll  see  presently — but  pr'ythee 
how  stands  your  affair  with  your  mistress? 

Oct.  The  devil  take  me  if^I  can  tell  ye — I 
don't  know  v^hat  to  make  of  her;  about  an 
hour  ago  she  was  for  scaling  walls  to  come 
at  me,  and  this  minute — whip,  she's  going  to 
marry  the  stranger  I  told  you  of;  nay,  con« 
fesses  too,  it  is  with  her  own  consent;  and 
yet  begs  by  all  means  to  see  me  as  soon  as 
her  wedding's  over. — Isn't  it  very  pretty? 

Re-enter  a  ServanL 

Don  P.  Something  gay  indeed. 

Serv.  Sir,  my  master  will  wait  on  you 
presently.  \JExit. 

Oct.  6ut  the  plague  on'tis,  my  love  cannot 
bear  this  jesting. — VVell  now,  how  stands  your 
affair?     Have  you  seen  your  mistress  yet? 

Don  P.   No ;  I  can't  get  admittance  to  her 

Oct.   How  so? 

Don  P.  When  I  came  to  pay  my  duty 
here  to  the  old  gentleman — 

OcL  Here! 

Don  P,  Ay,  I  found  an  impudent  young 
rascal  here  before  me,  that  had  taken  my 
name  upon  him,  robb'd  me  of  my  port- 
manteau, and  by  virtue  of  some  papers  there, 
knew  all  my  concerns  to  a  tittle;  he  has  told 
a  plausible  tale  to  her  father,  faced  him  down 
that  I'm  an  impostor,  and  if  I  don't  this  mi- 
nute prevent  htm,  is  going  to  marry  the  lady. 

OcL  Death  and  hell T  [Aside'\  What  sort  of 
fellow  was  this  rascal? 

Don  P.  A  little  pert  coxcomb;  by  his  im- 
pudence and  dress,  I  guess  him  to  be  some 
French  page.  • 

Oct.  Confusion!  my  friend  at  last  my  rival 
too — Yet  hold!  my  rival  is  my  friend,  he 
owns  he  has  not  seen  her  yet —  [Aside. 

Don  P.  You  seem  concern'd. 

Oct.  Undone  for  ever,  unless  dear  Philip's 
still  my  friend! 

Don  P.  What's  the  matter? 

OcL  Let  me  conjure  ye,  by  all  the  ties  of 
honour,  friendship,  and  pity,  never  to  attempt 
her  more! 

Don  P.  You  amaze  me! 

OcL  ''I'is  the  same  dear  creaturfe  F  %o  pas- 
sionately dote  on. 

Don  P.  Is'l  possible?  Nay  then,  be  easy  in 
thy  thoughts,  Octavio;   and  now  I  dare  con- 
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fess  tLe  folly  of  my  own;  Vm  not  sorry  tbouVt 
my  rival  bere.  In  spile  of  all  my  weak  philo- 
sophy, I  must  own  the  secret  wishes  of  my 
soul  arc  still  HypoIita*s.  —  I  know  not  why, 
but — I  can^t  help  thinking  that  my  fortune  still 
resolves,  spite  of  her  cruelty,  to  make  me 
one  day  happy. 

Oct,  Quit  but  Rosary,  1*1!  engage  she  shall 
be  yours. 

JJon  P,  Not  only  that,  but  will  assist  you 
with  my  life  to  fain  her:  I  shall  easily  excuse 
myself  to  my  lather  for  not  marrying  the 
mistress  of  my  clearest  friend* 

Ocf'  Dear  Philip,  let  me  embrace  ye. — But 
bow  shall  we  manage  the  rascal  of  an  Im- 
postor? Suppose  you  run  immediately,  and 
swear  the  robbery  against  bim? 

Don  P.  I  was  just  going  about  it,  l^ut  my 
accidental  meeting  with  this  fellow  has  luckily 
prevented  me;  who,  you  must  know,  has  been 
chief  engineer  in  the  contriTance  against  me ; 
but  between  threats ,  bribes,  and  promises, 
has  confessed  the  whol^  roguery,  and  is  now 
ready  to  swear  it  against  him:  so,  because  1 
understand  the  spark  is  very  near  his  marriage, 
I  thought  this  would  be  toe  b«*st  and  soonest 
way  to  detect  him. 

Oct  Tbat>  right!  the  least  deUy  might  have 
lost  all;  besides,  I  am  here  to  strengthen  his 
evidence  y  for  I  can  swear  that  you  are  the 
true  don  Philip. 

Don  P.  Right! 

Trap.  Sir,  with  bumble  submission,  that 
will  be  quite  wrong? 

Oct.  Why  so? 

Trap,  Because,  sir,  the  old  gentleman  is 
substantially  convinced  that  *tis  you  who  bave 
put  don  Philip  upon  laying  his  pretended  claim 
to  bis  daughter,  purely  to  defer  tbc  marriage, 
that  in  the  mean  time  you  might  get  an  op- 
portunity |o  run  away  wilb  her;  for  which 
reason,  sir,  youMl  find  ydur  evidence  will  but 
fly  in  your  face,  and  hasten  the  match  with 
your  rival. 

Don  P,  Ha !  tbere^s  reason  in  that ;  all  your 
endeavours  will  but  confirm  his  jealousy  of  me. 

OcL  What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Trap,  Don^t  appear  at  the  trisl,  sir. 
^   Don  P.  By  no  means;  ra  her  wait  a  little 
in   the  street:  be  within   call     and  leave  the 
management  to  ine. 

OcL  Be  careful,  dear  Philip. 

Don  P.  I  always  used  to  be  more  fortunate 
in  serving  my  friend  than  myself. 

Oft,  But  hark  ye!  bere  lives  an  alguazil  at 
the  next  bouse ;  suppose  I  should  send  hini  to 
you,  to  secure  tLc  spark  in  the  mean  time? 

Don  P.  Do  so;  we  must  not  lose  a  moment. 

Oct,   I  won*t  stir  from  the  door. 

Don  P.  You*lI  soon  bear  of  me ;  away. 

J'E,xit  Octaoio, 
ed   the  enemy, 
there  can  be  no  great  danger  if  it  should  come 
to  a  battle    l^sidej — Basta!   here   comes  our 
pjirty. 
DonP,  Stand  aside  till  I  call  for  you. 

\Trappanti  retires. 

Reenter  Don  Manuel. 

Pon  M,  "Well,  sir!  what  service  bave  you 
to  command  me  now,  pray? 
Don  p.   Now  I  sir,  \  bope  my  credit  will 


stand  a  little  fairer  for  you;   all  I  beg   Is  but 
your  patient  hearing. 

•  Don  M,  Well,  sir,  you  shall  bave  it — Here 
be  comes,  bring  bim  to  trial  as  soon  as  you 
please. 

Reenter  Flora  and  Htpolita. 

flora.  So  Trappanti  has  succeeded,  be^ 
come  without  the  officers.    \^Apart  to  Hjpolita, 

Hjp,  Hearing,  sir,  you  were  below,  I  didn't 
care  to  disturb  the  family  by  putting  the  of- 
ficers to  the  trouble  of  a  needless  search ;  Jet 
me  see   your  warrant,    Tm  ready   to  obey  it, 

Don  m.  Ay,  where's  your  ofnccr? 

Flora,  I  tnought  to  have  seen  him  marcb 
in  slate,  with  an  alguazil  before  him. 

Don  P,  I  was  afraid,  sir,  upon  second 
thoughts,  your  business  would  not  stay  for  a 
warrant,  though  *tis  possible  I  may  provide 
for  you,  for  f  think  this  gentleman's  a  ma- 
gistrate: in  the  mean  time — O!  here,  I  bave 
prevailed  with   an  alguazil  to  wait  upon  ye. 

Enter  Al^nazU, 

Alg,  Did  you  send  for  me,  sir? 

Don  P,  Axf  secure  thai  gentleman, 

Don  M,  Hold!  bold!  sir,  all  things  in  order: 
this  gentleman  is  yet  my  guest;  let  me  be  first 
acquainted  with  his  crime,  and  then  I  shall 
better  know  how  he  deserves  to  be  treated; 
and  that  we  may  have  no  hard  words  upon 
one  another,  if  you  please,  sir,  let  me  first 
talk  with  you  in  private.  [_^f^r/  whisper* 

Hyp,  Undone!  that  fool  Trappanti,  or  that 
villain,  I  know  not  which,  has  at  least  mis- 
taken or  betrayed  me!  RuinM,  past  redemption ! 

\Apart  to  inora. 

Flora,  Death!  what  d'ye  mean?  that  hanging 
look  viTere  enough  to  confirm  a  suspicion ;  bear 
up,  for  shame.  [Apart, 

Hjp,  Impossible !  I  am  daih'd ,  confounded ; 
if  thou  hast  any  courage  left ,  show  it  quickly ; 
go  speak  before  my  fears  brfray  me.*  \Apari, 

Don  M,  If  you  can  make  this  appear  by 
any  witness,  sir,  I  confess  'twill  surprise  me 
indeed. 

Flora,  Ay ,  sir ,  if  you  have  any  witnesses, 
we  desire  you'd  produce  'em. 

Don  P.  Sir,  I  have  a  witness  at  your  service, 
and  a  substantial  one.    Hey!  Trappanti! 

Re-enter  Trappanti. 

Now,  sir,  what  think  ye? 

Hjrp,  Ha!  the  rogue  winks  —  Tben  tb^re^s 
life  again.   [Aside'^  Is  this  your  witness,  sir? 

DonP,  Yes,  sir,  this  pour  fellow  at  last,  it 
seems,  happens  to  be  honest  enough  to  con- 
fess himself  a  rogue ,  and  your  accomplice. 

Hj'p^  Ha,  h^! 

Don  P,   Ha ,  ha !    You  are  very  merry ,  sir. 

Don  M,  Nay ,  there's  a  jest  between  ye ,  that's 
certain — But  come,  friend,  what  say  you  to 
the  business?  Have  ye  any  proof  to  offer  upon 
oath,  that  this  gentleman  is  tne  true  don  Pfailipy 
and  consequently  this  other  an  impostor? 

DonP,  Speak  boldly. 

Trap.  Ay,  sir,  but  shall  I  come  to  no  harm 
if  I  do  speak  ? 

Don  m.  Let  it  be  the  truth,  and  I'll  protect  thee. 

Trap,  Are  you  sure  I  shall  be  safe,  sir? 

Don  M.  I'll  give  thee  my  word  of  honour; 
speak  boldly  to  the  question. 
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Trap,  Well,  sir,  since  I  mtist  speak,  tlien 
in  tbe  first  place,  I  desire  your  honour  will 
be  pleased  to  command  the  officer  to  secure 
that  gentleman. 

Don M*  How,  friend? 

Don  P.  Secure  me,  rascal? 

Trap,  Sir,  if  I  canH  be  protected,  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  speak. 

Don  M,  I  warrant  thee — What  is  it  you 
say,  friend  ? 

Trap.  Sir,  as  I  was  just  now  crossing  the 
street,  this  gentleman,  with  a  sneer  in  his  face, 
takes  me  by  the  hand,  claps  five  pistoles  in 
my  palm  (here  they  are^  shuts  my  fist  close 
upon  'era ;  **  My  dear  friend,"  says  he,  "  you 
must  do  me  ^  piece  of  service:**  upon  which, 
sir,  I  bovrs  me  him  fo  the  ground,  and  desired 
him  to  open  his  case. 

Don  P.  What  means  the  rascal  ? 

Don  M,  Sir,  I  am  as  much  amazed  as  you ; 
hut  pray  let*s  hear  him,  that  we  may  know 
his  meaning. 

Trap.  So,  sir,  upon  this  he  runs  me  over 
a  long  story  of  a  soam  and  a  flam  ^)  he  had 
just  contrived,  he  said,  to  defer  my  master's 
marriage  only  for  two  days. 

DonP,  Confusion! 

Flora.  Nay,  pray,  sir,  let^s  hear  the  evidence. 

Trap,  Upon  the  close  of  the  matter,  sir,  I 
found  at  last  by  his  eloquence,  that  tbe  whole 
business  depended  upon  my  bearing  a  little 
false  witness  against  my  master. 

Hfp.OW^ 

Trap.  Upon  this,  sir,  I  began  to  demur: 
''Sir,**  says  [,  ''this  business  wijl  neyer  bold 
water;  don*t  let  me  undertake  it,  I  must  beg 
your  pardon ;  **  gave  him  the  negative  shrug, 
and  was  for  sneaking  off  with  the  fees  in  my 
pocket.  ^^ 

DonM.  Very  well! 

Don  P.  Villain ! 

Flora.  Hjrp.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Trap.  Upon  this,  sir,  he  catches  m^  fast 
hold  by  tbe  collar,  whips  out  his  poker,  claps 
it  within  half  an  inch  of  my  guts:  "Now, 
dog,**  says  he,  "you  shall  do  it,  or  within  two 
hours  rot  upon  the  dunghill  you  came  from.** 

Don  Pm  Sir,  if  there  be  any  faith  in  mortal 
man  —  j 

Don  Af»  Nay,  nay,  one  at  a  tirne ;  you  shall 
be  he^rd  presently.  — Go  on  friend. 

{To  TrappanU. 

Trap.  Having  me  at  this  advantage,  sir,  I 
began  to  think  my  wit  would  do  mc  more 
service  than  my  courage;  so  prudently  pre- 
tended out  of  fear  to  comply  with  his  threats, 
and  swallow  the  perjury :  out  now,  sir,  being 
under  protection  and  at  liberty  of  conscience, 
I  have  honesty  enough,  you  see,  to  tell  you 
the  wbol^  truth  of  the  matter. 

DonM.  Ay,  this  is  evidence  indeed! 

Omnes,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Don  P.  Dog!  Villain!  Did  not  you  confess 
to  me  that  thik  gentleman  picked  you  up,  not 
three  hours  ago,  at  the  same  inn  where  } 
alighted?  that  he  had  own*d  his  stealing  my 
portmanteau  at  Toledo?  that  if  he  succeeded 
to  marry  the  lady,  you  were  to  have  a  con- 
siderable sum  for  your  pains,  and  these  two 
were  to  share  the  rest  of  her  fortune  between 
them? 

>)  T»  pep  a  thtm,  or  •  Ham,  tiang  for,  to  dcccivo. 


Trapk  O  lud !  O  lud !  sir,  as  I  hope  to  die 
in  my  bed,  these  are  tbe  very  words,  be 
tbr(^aten*d  to  slab  me  if  I  wouldn^t  swear  against 
my  master — I  told  him  at  first,  sir,  1  was  not 
fit  for  bis  business ;  I  was  never  good  at  a 
lie  in  my  life. 

Alg.  Nay,  sir,  I  saw  this  gentleman*s  sword 
at  his  breast  out  of  my  window. 

Trap.  Look  ye  there,  sir! 

Don  P.  Damnation ! 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

DonM^  Really,  my  friend,  thou*rt  almost 
turn*d  fool  in  this  business.  If  thou  hadst 
prevailed  upon  this  wretch  to  perjure  biroseif« 
couldst  thou  think  I  should  not  have  detected 
him?  You  may  go,  friend.         \Exit Al^uazU. 

Flora,  Ha,  ha  1  > 

Don  P.  Sir,  you*re  imposed  on:  defer  the 
marriage  but  an  hour. 

DonM.  Ay,  and  in  hiilf  that  time,  I  sup- 
pose, you  are  in  hopes  to  defer  it  altogether. 

Don  P.  Perdition  seise  me,  if  I  have  any 
hope  or  thought  but  that  of  serving  yon. 

l)on  M.  Nay,  now  thou  art  a  downright 
distracted  man.  —  Dost  thou  expect  1  should 
take  thy  bare  word,  when  here  were  two  ho- 
nest fellows  that  have  just  proved  thee  in  a 
lie  to  thy  face? 

JEnter  ServanL 

Serv.  Sir,  the  priest  is  come. 

Don  M.  Is  he  so  ?  Then,  sir,  if  yoo  please, 
since  you  see  you  can  do  me  no  further  ser- 
vice, 1  believe  it  may  be  time  for  you  to  go. 
— Come,  son,  now  let's  wait  upon  the  bride, 
and  put  an  end  to  this  gentleman's  trouble 
altogether.  {E^it, 

Hjp.  Sir,  I*|l  wait  on  ye. 

Don  P.  Confusion!  Tve  undone  my  friend. 

l^9^alks  about 

Flora.  Trappanti !  rogue,  this  was  a  master- 
piece. \Aparl* 

Trap.  Sir,  I  believe  it  won*t  be  mended  in 
haste.    [yiparL  Exeunt  Flora  and  Trappanti, 

Hyp.  Sir ! 

Don  P.  Ha!  alone!  if  we*re  not  prevented 
now— [^jf jV/tf J  Well,  sir-^ 

Hyp.  I  suppose  you  don*t  think  the  favours 
you  have  deaiign'd  me  are  to  be  put  without 
satisfaction ;  therefore  I  shall  expect  to  see  you 
early  to-morrow,  near  the  Prado,  with  your 
sword  in  your  hand :  in  the  mean  time,  sir, 
Pm  a  little  more  in  haste  to  be  the  hidy*s 
humble  servant  than  yours.  [Gping. 

Don  P.  Hold,  sir! — you  and  I  canH  part 
upon  such  easy  terms. 

Hyp,  Sir! 

Don  P.  You*re  not  so  near  the  lady,  sir^ 
perhaps,  as  you  imagine.       \Locks  the  Door. 

Hyp.  VN^'bat  d'ye  mean? 

Don  P.  Speak  softly. 

Hyp.  Ha! 

Don  P.  Come,  sir — draw ! 
'  Hyp.  iMy'ruin  now  has  caught  me ;  this  was 
the  very  spite  of  fortune.  {Aside. 

Don  P.  Come,  sir,  my  tlme*s  but  short. 

Hyp.  And  mine's  too  precious  to  be  lost 
on  any  thing  but  love ;  besides,  this  is  no  pro- 
per place.    To-morrow,  sir,  I  shall  find  a  better* 

Don  P.  No,  now,  sir,  if  you  please — Draw, 
villain,  or  expect  such  usage  as  I  am  sure  don 
Philip  would  not  bear. 
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Ifyp.  A  lover,  sir,  may  bear  any  thing  to 
make  sure  of  his  mistress — You  know  it  is  not 
fear  that  — 

DonP,  No  evasion,  sir;  either  this  moment 
confess  your  villainy,  your  name,  and  fortune, 
or  eipect  no  mercy. 

Hyp,  Nav  then — Within  there!      * 

Don  P,  Move  but  a  step,  or  dare  to  raise 
thy  voice  beyond  a  whisper,  and  this  minute 
is  thy  last.        [Seizes  her ^  and  hoids  a  Sifporni 

to  her  Breasts 

Hyp.  Sir!  \TrembUng. 

Don  P.  Villain  !  he  quick,  confess,  or — 

Hjrp,  Hold,  sir — 1  own  I  dare  not  fight  with 
you. 

DonP,  No,  I  see  thou  art  too  poor  a  tiU 
Jain — therefore  be  speedy,  as  thou  hopest  Y\\ 
spare  thy  life. 

Hjrp.  Nay  then,  sir — M^rcy!  mercy !  \ThroifP8 
herself  at  his  Feet\  And^  since  1  must  con- 
fess, have  pity  on  my  youth,  have  pity  on  my 
love! 

DonP.  Thy  love!  What  art  thou?  Speak. 

Hfp.  Unless  your  generous  compassion 
spares  me,  sure  the  most  wretched  youth  that 
ever  felt  the  pangs  and  torments  of  a  success- 
less passion. 

Don  P.  Nay,  then  I  must  forgive  thee.  [^Raises 
her'j  For  I  have  known  too  weU  the  misery 
not  to  pity — any  thing  in  love.  Yet  hold — 
nor  flatter  thy  fond  hopes  too  far:  you  must 
defer  your  marriage  with  this  lady. 

Hjrp,  Sir,  on  my  knees. 

Don  P,  Expect  no  more  from  me ;  either 
comply  this  momeat,  or  my  sword  shall  force 
thee. 

Hyp.  Consider,  sir — 

DonP.  Nay  then,  discoTcr  quick!  Tell  me 
thy  name  and  family. 

IfyP'  Hold,  sir — 

DonP,  Speak,  or  thou  diest 

Hjrp.  Sir,  I  will — [^  Noise  at  the  Doorl 
Ha!  they  are  entering  —  O!  for  a  moment^ 
courage!  Come  on,  sir. 

\_Breaks  from  hirn  and  draws,  retiring 
till  Don  Manuel,  Flora,  Trappantif 
and  Servants  rush  in  and  part  them. 

DonM.  Knock  him  down!  Force  him  out 
of  the  room  there;  call  an  officer;  in  the  mean 
time,  secure  him  in  the  cellar. 

DonP,  Hear  me  but  one  word,  sir! 

Don  M.  Stop  his  mouth — out  with  him.  \They 
hurrj  him  offX  Come,  dear  son,  be  pacified. 
.    Hjp,  A  villam!  \fValks  in  a  Heat. 

Flora.  Why  should  he  be  concerned,  now 
he*s  secure?  Such  a  rascal  would  but  conta- 
minate the  sword  of  a  man  of  honour. 

Hjp.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  such  a  fellow  should 
have  it  in  his  power  to  disturb  me — but — 

"Enter  Rosara. 

Don  M.  Look !  here*s  my  daughter  in  a  fright 
to  seek  for  you.  , 

Hyp.  Then  Fm  composed  again. 

\Runs  to  Rosara, 

Ros,  I  heard  fiffhting  here !  I  hope  you  are 
not  wounded,  sir? 

Hyp.  I  have  no  wound  but  what  the  priest 
can  heal. 

DonM.  Ah!  well  said,  my  little  champion! 

Hyp.  Oh,  madam!  1  have  such  a  terrible 
escape  to  tell  you !  [Apart  to  Rosara. 


Ros.  Truly,  I  began  to  be  afraid  I  should 
lose  my  little  husband.  [AparL 

Hyp.  Husband,  quotha!  Get  me  but  once 
safe  out  of  these  breeches,  if  ever  I  wear  Vin 
again —  [Apart.  Exeunt. 

ACV  V. 

Scene  L — ITie  same. 

Enter  Trappanti. 

Trap.  W^hat,  in  the  name. of  roguenr,  can 
this  new  master  of  mine  be  ?  He*s  either  a 
fool   or   bewitchM,   that*s  positive.  —  First,  he 

S'ves  me  fifty  pieces  for  helping  him  to  marry 
e  lady;  and  soon  as  the  wedding  is  over, 
claps  me  twenty  more  into  the  other  hand,  to 
help  him  to  get  rid  of  her.  —  Nay^  not  only 
that,  but  ^ives  me  a  strict  charge  to  observe 
his  directions,  in  being  evidence  against  him 
as  an  impostor,  to  refund  all  the  lies  I  have 
told  in  his  service,  to  sweep  him  clear  out  of 
my  conscience,  and  now  to  swear  the  robbery 
against  him !  What  the  bottom  of  this  can  be, 
I  must  confess,  does  a  little  puulc  my  wiu — 
There^s  but  one  way  in  the  world  1  can  solve 
it.— He  must  certainly  have  some  secret  i-eason 
to  hang  himself,  that  he*s  ashamed  to  own, 
and  so  was  resolved  first  to  be  married,  that 
his  friends  might  not  wonder  at  the  occasion. 
But  here  he  comes,  with  his  noose  in  his  hand. 

Enter  Hypolita  and  Rosara. 

Hyp.  Trappanti,  go  to  don  Pedro,  he  has 
business  with  you. 

Trap.  Yes,  sir.  [ExsL 

Ros.  Who's  don  Pedro  pray? 

Hyp.  Flora,  madam;    he  knows  her  yet  by 


na  other  name.  Where's  your  father,  madam  ? 
mos.  I  saw  him  gc  -        - 

believe  he's  gone  to  fetch  you  part  of  my  for- 


{os,  I  saw  him   go  towards   his  closet;  I 


tune — he  seem'd  in  mighty  good  humour. 

Hyp.  We  must  be  sure  to  keep  it.  up  as 
high  as  we  can,  that  he  may  he  the  more 
stunn'd  when  he  falls. 

Ros.  W^ith  all  my  heart ;  methinks  I  am 
possfss'd  with  the  very  spirit  of  disobedience 
— Now  could  I,  in  the  humour  I  am  in,  con- 
sent to  any  mischief  that  would  but  heartily 
plague  my  old  gentleman. 

Enter  Don  Maisuel. 

Don  M.  Ah,  my  little  conqueror!  let  me 
embrace  thee  —  That  ever  I  should  live  to  see 
this  day!  this  most  triumphant  day,  this  day 
of  all  days  in  my  life! 

Hyp.  Ay,   and  of  ray   life  too,  sir. 

[Embr€ices  him. 

Don  M.  Ay,  my  cares  are  over — Now  I've 
nothing  to  do  but  to  think  of  the  other  world ; 
for  I've  done  all  my  business  in  this:  got  as 
many  children  as  I  could ;  and  now  I'm  grown 
old,  have  set  a  young  couple  to  work.  Look 
you  here,  children,  1  have  brought  you  some 
baubles  that  will  make  you  merry  as  long  as 
you  live;  twelve  tliousand  pistoles  are  tlic 
least  value  of  'em ;  and  the  rest  of  your  for- 
tune shall  be  paid  in  the  best  Barbary  gold 
to-morrow  morning. 

Hyp.  Ay,  sir,  this  is  speaking  like  a  father! 
this  is  encouragement  indeed ! 

DonM.  Much  good  may  do  thy  heart  and 
soul  with  *em — and  heaven  bless  you  together 


Scene  t.] 

— Fye  bad  a  mat  deal  of  care  and  tronblc 
to  bring  it  about,  cbildren ;  but,  thank  my 
stars,  'tis  over  —  'tis  over  now  —  Now  I  may 
sJeep  with  my  doors  open,  and  ne%er  have 
my  slumbers  broken  with  the  fear  of  rogues 
and  rivals. 

Ros,  Don't  interrupt  him,  and  see  how  far 
his  humour  will  carry  him? 

[Apart  to  HjrpoUta. 

Don  M,  But  there  is  no  joy  lasting  tn  this 
world  ;  we  must  all  die  when  we  have  done 
our  best;  sooner  or  later,  old  or  young,  prince 
or  peasant,  high  or  low,  kings,  loros,  and — 
common  whores,  must  die!  Nothing  certain; 
we  are  forced  to  buy  one  comfort  with  the 
loss  of  another. — Now  I've  married  my  child, 
Fve  lost  my  companion — I've  parted  with  my 
giri! — Her  heart's  gone  another  way  now — 
sne'U  forget  her  old  father! — I  shall  never  have 
her  wake  me  more,  like  a  cheerful  lark,  with 
her  pretty  songs  in  a  morning  —  I  shall  have 
nobody  to  chat  at  dinner  with  me  now,  or 
take  up  a  godly  book  and  read  mc  to  sleep 
in  an  afternoon.  Ah!  these  comforts  are  all 
gone  now!  [fVeeps, 

Hjrp,  How  very  near  the  eitreme  of  one 
passion  is  to  another!  Now  he  is  tired  with 
joy,  till  be  is  downright  melancholy.    [Aside, 

nos.  What's  the  matter,  sir? 

Don  M»  Ab !  my  child !  now  it  comes  to  the 
test,  methinks  I  don't  know  how  to  part  with 
thee. 

Ros,  O,  sir,  we  shall  be  better  friends  than 
ever. 

DonM.  Uh!  ub!  shall  we?  Wilt  thou  come 
and  see  the  old  man  now  and  then  ?  Well, 
heaven  bless  thee,  give  me  a  kiss — I  must  kiss 
thee  at  parting!  Be  a  good  girl,  use  thy  hus- 
band well,  make  an  obedient  wife,  and  I  shall 
die  contented. 

Hjp.  Die,  sir!  Come,  come,  you  have  a 
g;reat  while  to  live — Hang  these  melancholy 
tbougbts,  they  are  the  worst  company  in  the 
world  at  a  wedding. — Consider,  sir,  we  ar^ 
Toung ;  if  you  would  oblige  us,  let  us  have  a 
little  life  and  mirth,  a  jubilee  to  day  at  least; 
stir  your  ser^'ants,  call  in  your  neighbours,  let 
me  see  your  whole  family  mad  for  joy ,^  sir. 

Don  nfm  Ha !  shall  we  be  merry  then  ? 

Hjp,  Merry,  sir!  ab!  as  beggars  at  a  feasL 
What,  shall  a  dull  Spanish  custom  tell  me, 
when  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the  kingdom, 
I  shan't  be  as  man  as  I  have  a  mind  to?  Let 
me  see  the  face  of  nothing  to-day  but  revels, 
friends,  feasts,  and  music,  sir. 

DonM.  Ab!  thou  shalt  have  thy  humour — 
thou  shalt  have  thy  humour!  Hey,  within  there ! 
rogues!  dogs!  slaves!  where  are  my  rascals? 
Ah!  my  joy  flows  again — I  can't  bear  it 

Enter  several  Servants. 

Serv,  Did  you  call,  sir? 

DonM.  Call,  sir!  ay,  sir:  what's  the  reason 
you  are  not  all  out  oT  your  wits,  sii^?  Don't 
you  know  that  your  young  mistress  is  mar- 
ried, scoundrels? 

iServ,  Yes,  sir,  and  we  are  all  ready  to  be 
mad,  as  soon  as  your  honour  will  please  to 
give  any  distracted  orders. 
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this  day !  If  I  were  sur«  to  beg.for  it  all  my 
life  after — Here,  sirrah,  cook!  lo((k  into  the 
Roman  history,  see  what  Mark  Anthony  had 
for  supper,  when  Cleopatra  first  treated  him 
with  chere  entiere:  rogue,  let  me  have  a  re- 
past that  will  be  six  times  as  expensive  and 
provoking — Go. — And,  d'ye  bear?  One  of  you 
step  to  monsieur  Vendevin,  the  king's  buUer, 
for  the  same  wine  that  his  majesty  reserves 
for  his  own  drinking;  tell  him  be  shall  have 
his  price  for't 

1  Serv.  How  much  will  you  please  to  have,  sir? 

.DonM.  Too  much,  sir!  I'll  have  everything 
upon  the  outside  of  enough  to-day.     Go  yob, 


sirrah,  run   to   my  nephew,  don   Lewis,   give 

•  tell  hi]         

along  with  him. 


my  service  and  tell  him  to  bring  all  his  family 
'ong  with  him. 
Hyp,  Ay,  sir!  this  is  as  it  should  be!  now 


ffjrp.  You  see,  sir,  they  only  want   a  little       Mjp.  A  rascal! 


encourafiemeot 
-Don  is.  Ah!  there  shall  be  nothing  wanting 


it  begins  to  look  like  a  wedding. 

DonM.  Ah!  we^ll  make  all  toe  hair  in  the 
world  stand  an  end  at  our  joy. 

Mjrp,  Here  comes  Flora  -  Now,  madam,  ob- 
serve your  cue. 

Enter  Flora. 

Flora.  Your  servant,  gentlemen — I  need  not 
wish  you  joy  —  You  have  it,  I  see — Don  Phi- 
lip, i  must  needs  speak  with  you. 

Hjp.  Pshaw !  pr'ythee  don't  plague  mc  witli 
business  at  such  a  time  as  this. 

Flora.  My  business  won't  be  deferred,  sir. 

H/p.  Sir! 

Flora.  I  suppose  you  guess  it,  sir;  and  I 
must  tell  you,  I  take  it  v\  it  was  not  done 
before. 

Hyp.  W^hat  d'ye  mean? 

Flora.  Your  ear,  sir.  [1*hejr  vnhisper. 

Don  M.  What's  the  matter  now,  'iro  ? 

Ros.  The  gentleman  seems  very  free,  methinks. 

Don  M.  Trolb,  I  don't  like  it. 

Ros.  Don't  disturb  'em,  sir — We  shall  know 
all  presently. 

Hjp,  But  what  have  you  done  with  don 
Philip?  [Apart  to  Flora. 

Flora.  I  drew  the  servants  out  of  the  way, 
while  he  made  his  escape;  what  we  do  we 
must  do  quickly:  come,  come,  put  on  your 
fighting  face,  and  I'll  be  with  'em  presently. 

[Aside. 

Hyp.  [Aloud]  Sir,  I  have  offer'd  you  vcrj 
fair;  if  you  dont  think  so,  I  have  married  the 
lady,  and  take  your  course. 

Flora.  Sir,  our  contract  was  a  full  third ; 
a  third  part's  my  right,  and  I'll  have  it,  sir. 

DonM.  Hey! 

Hyp.  Then  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  since  you 
are  pleased  to  call  it  your  right,  you  shall  not 
have  it. 

Flora.  Not,  sir? 

Hyp.  No,  sir — Look  ye,  don't  put  on  your 
pert  airs  to  me — ^*Gad,  I  shall  use  you  very 
scurvily. 

Flora.  Use  me ! — You  little  son  of  a  whore, 
draw. 

Hyp.  Oh!  sir,  I  am  for  you. 

[Theyfiffht,  and  Don  Manuel  interposes. 

Ros.  Ah.'  help!  murder!  [Runs o '41, 

Don  M.  Within  there !  help !  murder !  VVby, 
gentlemen,  are  ye  mad  ?  Pray  put  up. 


DonM.  Friends,  and  quarrel!  for  shame. 
Flora.  Friends    I  scorn  his  friendship;  and 
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since  he  does  not  know  how  to  use  d  gentle- 
roan,  ril  do  a  public  piece  of  justice,  and  use 
him  like  a  villain. 

DonM,  Better  words,  sir.  [To  Flora, 

Flora,  Why,  sir,  d*yc  take  this  fellow  for 
don  Philip? 

DonM.  What  d^ye  mean,  sir? 

Flora,  That  he  has  cheated  me  as  well  as  you 

— But  ni  have  my  revenge  immediately.  [ExU. 

VHjp.  walks  aboui,  and  Don  M.  stares. 

DonW.  Hey!  what's  all  this?  What  is  it 
— My  heart  misgives  me. 

Hjrp,  Hey!  who  waits  there?  Here,  you ! 
[To  a  Servant]  Bid  my  servant  run,  and  hire 
me  a  coach  and  four  horses  immediately. 

Sen/.  Yes,  sir,  [Kxit  Serveuit, 

Don  M.  A  coach ! 

Enier  ViLEtTA. 

riL  Sir,  sirt^bless  me!  WhalS  the  matter, 
sir?  Are  not  you  well? 

DonM.  Yes,  yes— I  am — that  is — ha! 

F'iL  I  have  brought  you  a  letter,  sir. 

DonM*  What  business  can  he  have  for  a 
coach  ? 

yU.  I  ha\e  brought  you  a  letter,  sir,  from 
Octavio. 

DonM.  To  me? 

yU,  No,  sir,  to  my  mistress  —  he  charged 
me  to  deliver  it  immediately ;  for  he  said  it 
concerned  her  life  and  iortune. 

Don  M.  How !  let^  see  it  —  Thc:re*s  what  I 
promised  thee — be  gone.  What  can  this  be 
now?  '  [Reads. 

The  person  whom  your  father  ignorantlj 
designs  you  to  marrj',  is  a  "known  cheats 
and  an  impostor;  the  true  don  Philip,  who 
is  my  intimate  friend,  will  immediately  ap^ 
pear  with  the  corregidOre,  and  fresh  evi- 
dence against  him.  I  thought  this  advice^ 
though  from  one  you  hate,  would  be  well 
received  if  it  came  time  enough  to  prevent 
your  ruin,  Octavio* 

O,  my  heart!  this  letter  was  not  designed  to 
fall  into  my  hands^^I  am  frightened — 1  dare 
not  think  on't. 

Re-enter  the  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  your  man  is  not  within. 

Hyp.  Careless  rascal !  to  be  out  of  the  way 
w^hen  my  iife*^s  at  stake — PrVthee  ^o  tbhu  go 
and  see  if  thou  canst  get  me  any  post  horses. 

DonM.  Post  horses! 

Re-enter  Rosara. 

Ros.  O,  dear  sir,  what  was  the  matter? 

DonM.  Hey! 

Ros.  What  made  Vm  quarrel,  sir? 

DonM.  Child! 

Ros.  What  was  it  about,  sir?  You  look 
concernM. 

Don  M*  Concerned ! 

Ros,  I  hope  you  arc  not  hurt,  sir.  [To 
Hypolita,  who  minds  her  not] — Whals  the 
matter  with  him,  sir?    he  wonH  speak  fo  me. 

[To  Don  Manuel. 

DonM,  A— speak! — a— -go  to  him  again — 
t^y  what  fair  words  will  do,  and  see  if  you 
can  pick  out  the  meaning  of  all  this. 

Ros.  Dear  sir,  whafs  the  matter? 

DonM*  Af,  sir,  pray  what*s  the  matter? 


Ifyp.  Fro  a  little  vex*d  at  my  servant's  be- 
ing out  of  the  way,  and  the  insolence  of  this 
other  rascal. 

DonM.  But  what  occasion  have  you  for 
post-horses,  sir? 

ffyP'  Something  happens  a   little  cross,  sir. 

i>o/iAr.  Prnv  what  isU? 

Hyp,  ni  tell  you  another  time,  sir. 
'    DonM.  Another  time,  sir — pray  satisfy'  me 
now. 

Hyp,  hor^f  sir,  when  you  see  a  man*s  out 
of  humour. 

DonM.  Sir,  it  may  be  Vm  as  much  oat  of 
humour  as  yout  and  I  must  tell  ye,  I  don*t 
like  your  behaviour,  and  Vm  resolved  to  be 
satislyM.  ^ 

Hyp.  Sir,  what  isH  you'd  have?  [Peevishly^ 

Don  M,  Lookye,  sir — m  short — I — I  have 
receivM  a  iHler. 

Hyp.  Well,  sir. 

DonM,  1  wish  it  may  be  well,  sin 

Hyp.  Bless  me,  sir!  what^s  the  matter  with 
you? 

DonM*  Matter,  sir !-^ in  troth  Fm  almost 
afraid  and  ashamed  to  tell  ye;  but  if  you  must 
needs  know — there's  the  matter,  sir. 

[Gives  the  Leiier. 

Enter  Don  Lewis. 

DonL^  Uncle,  I  am  your  humble  seryant. 

DonM.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  nephew. 

DonJL  I  received  your  invitationi  and  am 
come  to  pay  my  duty:  but  here  I  met  with 
the  most  surprising  news. 

DonM.  Pray  what  is  it? 

Don  L.  Why,  first  your<  servant  told  mci 
my  young  cousin  was  to  be  married  to-day 
to  don  Philip  de  las  Torres;  and  just  as  I 
was  entering  your  doors,  who  should  1  meet 
but  don  Philip  with  the  corregidore,  and  se- 
veral witnesses  to  prove,  it  seems,  that  the 
person  whom  you  were  just  going  to  many 
my  cousin  to,  has  usurped  his  name,  betrayM 
you,  robb'd  him,  and  is  in  short  a  rauk  im- 
postor. 

Don  M.  Dear  nephew,  don't  torture  me : 
are  ye  sure  you  know  don  Philip  when  you 
see  him? 

DonL,  Know  him,  sir?  were  not  we  school- 
fellows, fellow  collegians,  and  fellow  travellers? 

DonM.  But  are  you  sure  you  mayn't  have 
forgot  him  neither? 

Don  Lk  You  might  as  well  ask  me  if  I  had 
not  forgot  you,  sir. 

Don  M.  But  one  question  more  and  I  am 
dumb  for  ever — Is  that  he? 

-  Don  L*  That,  sir  ?  No^  nor  in  the  least  like 
biro. — But  pray  why  tbis  concern  ?  I  hope  we 
are  not  come  too  late  to  prevent  the  marriage? 

DonM.  Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  my  poor  child! 

Ros,  Ob!  [Seems  to  fainL 

DonM,  Ah!  look  to  my  child. 

Don  Li  Is  Ibis  the  villain  then  that  has  im- 
posed on  you? 

Hyp.  Sir,  I'm  this  lady's  husband ;  and  while 
I'm  sure  that  name .  can't  be  taken  from  me, 
I  shall  be  contented  with  laughing  at  any 
other  you  or  your  party  dare  give  me« 

DonM.  Oh! 

Don  L.  Nay  then,  within  there  !-->sucJi  9 
villain  ought  to  be  made  an  example.' 
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Enter  Corregidore  and  Officers^  wUh  Don 
Phiup,  Octavio,  Flora,  Trappanti,  and 

ViLBTTA. 

O  ffentlemen,   we^re   undone!   all  comes  too 
late!  my  poor  coii3xn*3  raarried  to  tlie  impostor. 

Don  P.  How! 

OcL  Con/usion! 

DonM.  Ob!  oh! 

Don  P.  That's  the  person,  sir,  and  I  de- 
mand your  justice. 

Oct.  And  I.  ^ 

Trap.  And  L 

Flora,  And  all  of  us.  . 

DonM,  Will  my  cares  neyer  be  OTer? 

Cor,  Well,  centlemen,  let  mc  rightly  un- 
derstand what  tis  you  charge  him  with,  and 
rU  commit  him  immediately — First,  sir,  you 
say,  these  gentlemen  all  know  you  to  he  the 
true  Don  Philip? 

Don  X.  That,  sir,  I  presume  my  oath  will  proye. 

OcL  Or  mine. 

Flora,  And  mine. 

Trap.  Ay,  and  mine  too,  sir.  [head? 

Difn  M.   Where  shall  I  hide  this  shameful 

Flora.  And  for  the  robbery,  that  I  can  prove 
upon  him:  he  confessM  to  me  at  Toledo,  he 
stole  this  gentleman's  portmanteau  there,  to 
cany  on  his  design  upon  this  lady,  and  agreed 
to  give  me  a  third  part  of  her  fortune  for  my 
assutance;  which  he  refusing  to  pay  as  soon 
as  the  marriage  was  oyer,  1  thought  myself 
obliged  in  honour  to  discover  him. 

ajp.  Well,  gentlemen,  you  may  insult  me 
if  you  please;  but  I  presume  youMI  hardly  be 
able  to  prove  that  Fm  not  married  to  the  lady, 
or  hav'n  t  the  best  part  of  her  fortune  in  my 
pocket;  so  do  your  worst:  I  own  my  inge- 
nnjty,  and  am  proud  on't. 

lionM.  Ingenuity,  abandoned  Tillain ! — But, 
sir,  before  you  send  him  to  gaol,  I  desire  he 
may  return  the  jewels  I  gave  him  as  part  of 
my  daoirhter's  portion. 

Cor,  That  can't  he,  sir — since  he  has  mar- 
ried the  lady,  her  fortune^s  lawfully  his:  all 
we  cai^  do,  h  to  prosecute  him  for  robbing 
tUs  gentleman. 

DonM.  O  that  ever  I  was  born. 

Hfp.  Return  the  jewels,  sir!  if  you  don't 
pay  me  the  rest  ot  her  fortune  to-morrow 
momin^y  you  may  chance  to  go  lo  gaol  be- 
fore me. 

DonM.  O  thit  I  were  buried!  W^ill  my 
cares  never  be  over? 

Hjp.  They  are  pretty  near  it,  sir ;  you  can't 
bave  much  more  to  trouble  you. 

Cor.  Come,  sir,  if  you  please;  I  must  desire 
to  take  jour  dejposition  in  writing. 

[Goes  to  the  Table  ivith  Flora. 

Don  P.  Now,  sir,  you  see  what  your  own 
rashness  has  brought  ye  to. 

DonM.  Pray  forbear,  sir. 

Hjrp.  Keep  it  up, madam.    [Aside  to  RoMarit. 

HtU.  Ob,  sir!' now  wretched  haVe  you  made 
me !  is  this  the  care  you  have  taken  of  me  for 
my  blind  obedience  to  your  commands?  this 
my  reward  for  filial  duty?   [TaDon ManueL 

Don  M.  Ah !  my  poor  child ! 

JHoM.  But  I  deserve  it  all,  for  ever  listening 
to  your  barbarous  proposal,  when  my  con- 
science might  have  told  me,  my  vows  and 
person  in  justice  and  honour  were  the  wropged 
Octavio^. 


DonM.Ohl  oh!   * 

Oct.  Can  she  repent  her  falsehood  then  at 
last?  Is't  possible?  then  I'm  wounded  too!  O 
my  poor  undone  Rosara !  [Goes  to  /M>fj  Un- 
grateful I  cruel !  perjured  man ! 

DonM,  Oh!  don't  insult  me!  I  deserve  the 
worst  you  can  say. — I'm  a  miserable  wretch, 
and  I  repeat  me. 

Fil,  So !  here's  the  la  ly  in  tears,  the  lover 
in  rage,  the  old  gentleman  out  of  his  senses, 
most  of  the  company  distracted,  and  the  hride- 
groom  in  a  fair  way  to  be  hanged. — The 
merriest  wedding  that  ever  {  saw  in  my  life. 

[Apart  to  Ifypolita, 

Cor.  Well,  sir,  have  you  any  thing  to  say 
before  I  make  your  warrant? 

Hjrp.  A  word  or  two,  and  I  obey  ye,  sir. 
—Gentlemen,  I  have  reflected*  on  the  folly  of 
my  action,  and  foresee  the  disquiets  I  am  like 
to  undergo  in  being  this  lady's  husband ;  there- 
fore, as  I  own  myself  the  author  of  all  this 
seeming  ruin  and  confusion,  so  I  am  willing 
(desiring  first  the  olFicers  may  withdraw)  to 
offer  something  to  the  general  quiet. 
.  Oct.  What  can  this  mean? 

Don  P.  Pshaw!  some  new  contrivance — 
Let's  be  gone. 

Don  L.  Stay  a  moment,  it  can  be  no  harm 
to  hear  him — Sir,  will  you  oblige  us? 

Cor.  Wait  without.  [Exeunt  Officers. 

Vil.  What's  to  be  done  now,  'trow? 

Trap.  Some  smart  thing,  I  warrant  ye ;  the 
little  gentleman  hath  a  notable  head,  faith. 

Flora.  NajT,  gentlemen,  thus  much  I  know 
of  him :  that  if  you  can  but  persuade  him  to 
be  honest,  'tis  still  in  his  power  to  make  you 
all  amends;  and,  in  my  opinion,  'tis  high  time 
he  should  propose  it. 

DonM.  Ay,  'tis  time  he  were  hang*d  indeed: 
for  1  know  no  other  amends  he  can  make  us. 

Hjrp.  Then  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  I  owe  you 
no  reparation ;  the  injuries  which  you  com- 
plain of,  your  sordid  avarice,  and  oreach  of 
promise  here  have  justly  brought  upon  you: 
therefore,  sir,  if  you  are  injured,  you  may 
thank  yourself  for  it. 

Don  M.  Nay,  dear  sir,  I  do  confess  my 
blindness,  and  could  heartily  wish  your  eyes 
or  mine  had  dropp'd  out  of  our  heads  before 
ever  we  saw  one  another. 

Hjp.  Well,  sir  (however  little  you  have 
deserved  it),  yet  for  your  daughter's  sake,  if 
you'll  oblige  yourself,  by  signmg  this  paper, 
to  keep  your  first  promise,  and  give  her,  with 
her  full  fortune,  to  this  gentleman,  I'm  still 
content,  on  that  condition,  to  disannul  iqy 
own  pretences,  and  resign  her. 

DonM.  Sir,  I  don't  know  how  to  answer 
yOu :  for  I  can  never  believe  you'll  have  good 
nature  enough  to  hang  yourself  out  of  the 
way  to  make  room  for  him? 

Hjrp.  Then,  sir,  to  let  you  see  I  have  not 
only  an  honest  meaning,  but  an  immediate 
power  too,  to  make  good  my  word,  I  first 
renounce  all  title  to  her  fortune :  these  jewels, 
which  I  received  from  you,   I  give  him  free 

{possession  of;  and  now,  sir,  the   rest   of  her 
brtune  you  owe  him  with  her  person. 

Don  M,  This  is  unaccountable,  I  must  con- 
fess— But  still,  sir,  if  you  disannul  your  pre- 
tences, how  you'll  persuade  that  gentleman,  to 
whom  I  am  obliged  in  contract  tp  part  with  his— 
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SnE  WOULD  AND  SHE  WOULD  NOT*. 


[Act  V. 


Don  P.  That,  sir,  shaU  be  no  left;  1  am  too 

'  well  acquainted  vriih  the  virtue  of  my  friend^s 

title,  to  entertain  a  tboug]it  that  can  disturb  it. 

Ifyp*  Now,  sir,  it  only  stops  at  you. 

DonM,  VVell,  sir,  I  see  the  paper  is  only 
conditional,  and  since  the  general  welfare  is 
concerned,  I  won't  refuse  to  lend  you  my  help- 
ing hand  to  it;  but  if  you  should  not  male 
your  words  good,  sir,  1  hope  you  wonH  take 
It  HI  if  a  man  should  poison  you. 

Don  P,  And,  sir,  let  me  too  warn  you  how 
you  execute  this  promise;  your  flattery  and 
dissembled  penitence  has  aeceivM  mc^  once 
already,  which  makes  me,  I  confess,  a*  little 
slow  in  my  belief;  therefore  take  heed,  expect 
no  second  mercy]  for  be  assured  of  this,  I 
never  can, forgive  a  villain. 

H/p.  If  I  am  proved  one  spare  me  not — I 
ask  but  this — LIse  me  as  you  find  me. 

Don  P.  That  you  may  depend  on. 

DonM,  There,  sir. 

[_Gipes  Hjpoliia  the  Writing, iigned, 

Hjp»  And  now,  don  Philip,  I  confess  you 
are  the  only  injured  person  here. 

Don  P.  I  know  not  that — do  my  friend  right, 
and  I  shall  easily  forgive  thee. 

Hyp,  His  pardon,  with  his  thanks,  I  am 
sure  1  sliall  deserve:  but  how  shall  I  forgive 
myself?  Is  there  in  nature  lefl  a  means  that 
can  repair  the  shameful  slights,  the  insults, 
and  the  long  disquiets  you  have  known  from 
love? 

Don  P,  Let  me  understand  thee. 

Hjp.  Examine  well  your  heart,  and  if  the 
fierce  resentment  of  its  wrongs,  has  not  extin- 
guished quite  the  usual  soft  compassion  there, 
revive  at  least  one  spark  in  pity  of  my  wo- 
man's weakness. 

DonP»  WJiithcr  wouldst  thou  carry  me? 

Hjp.  The  extravagant  attempt  I  have  this 
day  run  through  lo  meet  you  tnus,  justly  may 
subject  me  to  yourcontempt  and  scorn,  unless 
the  same  forgiving  goodness  that  used  to  over- 
look the  failings  of  Hypolila,  prove  still  my 
friend,  and  soften  all  with  the  excuse  of  love. 
[All  seem  amazed]  O  Fhilip — ^Hypolita  is^ 
yours  for  ever.  \Thejr  advance  slowly,  and 
at  last  rush  into  one  another^ s  Arms, 

Don  P.  It  is,  it  is,  Hypolita!  And  yet  His 
she!  I  know  her  by  the  busy  pulses  at  my 
heart,  which  only  love  like  mine  can  feel,  and 
she  alone  can  give.      [^Embraces  Iter  e€tgerljr, 

Don  M,  Have  I  then  been  pleased,  and  pla- 
gued, and  frighted  out  of  my  wits,  by  a  wo- 
man all  this  while?  Odsbud,  she  is  a  notahle 
contriver !  Stand  clear,  ho !  For  if  I  have  not 
a  fair  brush  at  her  lips;    nay»  if  she  does  not 

S've  me  the  hearty  smack  too,  odds-winds  and 
under,  she  is  not  the  good-humour'd  girl  I 
take  her  P)r. 

Hjrp.  Come,  sir,  I  won't  balk  your  good 
humour.  [^He  kisses  her^  And  now  I  have  a 
favour  to  beg  of  you;  you  remember  your 
promise:  only  your  blessing  here,  sir. 

fOctavio  and  Rosara  kneeL 
can  deny  thee  nothing;  and 

so,  children,  heaven  bless  ye   togetbei^— And 
now  ray  cares  are  over  again. 

OcL  VVe'll  study  to  deserve  your  love,  sir. 
Don  P.  My  friend  successful  too !  Then  my 
joys  are  double — But  how  this   generous   at- 
tempt was  started  first,  how  it  has  been  pur- 


'sued,  and  carried  with  this  kind  surprise  at 
last,  gives  me  t^onder  equal  to  my  joy. 

Jfyp,  Here's  one  that  at  more  leisure  shall 
inform  you  all :  she  was  ever  a  friend  to  your 
love,  has  had  a  hearty  share  in  the  fatigue, 
and  now  I  am  hound  in  honour  ta  give  her 
part  of  the  garland  too. 

Don  P.  How!  she!       ^ 

Flora.  Trusty  Flora,  sir,  at  your  service!  I 
have  had  many  a  battle  with  my  lady  upon 
your  account ;  but  I  always  told  her  we  should 
do  her  business  at  lasL 

Don  M»  Another  metamorphosis  I  Brave  girls, 
faith!  Odzooks,  we  shall  have  'em  make  cam- 
paigns shortly. 

Don  P.  In  Seville  I'll  provide  for  thee. 

Hyp,  Nay,  here's  another  accomplice  too, 
con^derate  I  can't  say;  for  honest  Trappanti 
did  not  know  but  that  I  was  as  great  a  ro- 
gue as  himself. 

Trap,  It's  a  folly  to  lie;  I  did  not  indeed, 
madam. — But  the  world  cannot  say  I  have 
been  a  rogue  to  your  ladyship  —  and  if  you 
had  not  parted  with  your  money — 

JffyP'  Thou  hadst  not  parted  with  thy  honesty. 

Trap,  Right,  madam;  but  how  should  a 
poor  naked  fellow  resist  when  he  had  so  many 
pistoles  held  against  him?        [Shoivs Monejr. 

DonM,  Ay,  ay,  well  said,  lad. 

P^il.  Ea?  A  tempting  bait  indeed!  let  him 
ofTer  to  marry  me  again  if  he  dares.   [Aside. 

Don  P.  VVell,  Trappanti,  thou  hast  been 
serviceable,  however,  and  111  think  of  thee. 

Oct.  Nay,  I  am  his  debtor  too. 

Trap.  Ah!  there's  a  very  easy  way,  gen- 
tlemen, to  reward  me ;  and  since  you  partly 
owe  your  happiness  to  my  roguery,  I  snould 
be  very  proud  to  owe  mine  only  to  your  ge- 

Oct.  As  how,  pray?  [nerosity. 

Trap,  Why,  sir,  I  find  by  my  constitutioo, 
that  it  is  as  natural  to  be  in  love  as  to  be  hun- 
gry, and  that  I  han't  a  jot  less  stomach  than 
me  best  of  my  betters ;  and  though  I  have  oft- 
en thought  a  wife  but  dining  every  day  upon 
the  same  dish;  yet  methinks  it's  better  than 
no  dinner  at  all*  Upon  which  consideralidns, 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  desire  you'll  use  your 
interest  with  Madona  here — To  admit  me  into 
her  good  graces. 

Don  M,  A  pleasant  rogue,  faith !  Odzooks, 
the  jade  shall  have  him.  Come,  hussy,  he's 
an  ingenious  person. 

f^il.  Sir,  I  don't  understand  his  stuff;  w^hen 
he  speaks  plain  I  know  what  to  say  to  him. 

Trap,  Why  then,  in  plain  terms,  let  me  a 
lease  for  life. — Marry  me. 

Fil,  Ay,  now  you  say  something — I  was 
afraid,  by  what  you  said  in  the  garden,  you 
had  only  a  mind  to  be  a  wicked  tenant  at  wilL 

Trap,  No,  no,  child,  1  have  no  mind  to  be 
turn'd  out  at  a  quarter's  warning. 

f^iL  Well,  there's  my  hand — And  now  meet 
me  as  soon  as  you  will  with  a  canonical 
lawyer,  and  I'll  give  you  possession  of  the 
rest  of  the  premises. 

DonM.  Odxooks,  and  well  thonght  of,  HI 
send  for  one  presently.  Here,  you,  sirrab,  run 
to  father  Benedick  again,  tell  him  his  work 
don't  hold  here,  his  last  marriage  u  dropp'd 
to  pieces;  but  now  we  have  got  better  tackle, 
he  must  come  and  stitch  two  or  three  fresh 
couple  together  as  fast  as  he  can. 
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DonP»  Now,  my  Hypolita! 
Jjct  our  example  teach  mankind  to  Jove; 
From  tbine  the  fair  their  favours  may  improve: 


O!  never  let  a  virtuous  mind  despair, 
For  constant  hearts  are  lovers  peculiar  care. 

[Exeunt* 


GEORGE  COLMAN 

Wtt  Ui*  ma  of  Fraaeif  Colmn,  Era.,  His  Majesty's  residmit  at  the  court  of  the  Grand  Dohe  of  Tuscany  at  Plo« 
Kac«,  br  ■  sUt«r  of  the  Conatess  of  Bath.  He  was  bom  at  Florence  about  1733,  and  had  the  honour  of  hsTina  kinc 
Ocerge  the  Second  for  his  godfather.  He  recciTcd  his  ednealion  at  Westminslcr  School,  where  ho  ycry  early  showed 
kit  poeUcol  talents.  The  first  perfonaance  by  him  was  a  copy  of  rerses  addressed  to  his  eoosin  Lord  Pnlleney,  writ- 
Icn  in  Uw  year  1747,  while  hq  was  at  VVestaiiBsler,  and  since  prialed  ia  7%*  St.  Jamt't  MofoatM,  a  work  published 
kj  bis  imforlanate  friend,  Robert  Lloyd.  From  Wcstmiasler  School  he  remoTcd  to  Oxford,  and  became  a  slodent  of 
Cbrisichurch.  It  was  there,  at  a  Terr  early  age,  that  he  engaged  with  his  friend  Bonn  el  Thornton,  in  publishing  Th* 
CtHHouatur,  a  periodical  paper  which  appeared  once  a  week,  and  was  continued  from  Jan.  Si.  1754.  to  Sept.  3o.  1756, 
When  the  age  of  the  writers  of  this  ealertatniag  paper  is  coasidered,  the  wit  and  ham«^r,  the  spirit,  the  good  sense 
sa4  shrewd  obscrratioas  on  life  aad  manners,  with  which  it  abounds,  will  excite  some  degree  of  wonder;  but  will,  at 
tke  isme  tim»,  CTidently  point  ont  the  extrao/diaaiy  talents  which  were  afterwards  to  be  more  fully  displayed  in  Th* 
Jioloma  /y^»y»  and  Tke  CltuuUgtint  Marriage.  The  recommendation  of  hb  friends,  or  his  choice,  but  probably  the 
former,  iaduced  him  to  fix  upon  the  law  for  his  profession ;  and  was  accordingly  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  aad  in  due 
•eaion  called  to  the  bar.  He  attended  there  a  rery  shert  time  ;  though,  if  our  recuUeclioii  does  not  mislead  us,  he  was 
seen  oftea  enough  in  the  courts  to  prerent  the  supposition  of  his  abandoning  the  profession  merely  for  want  of  encoa- 
ragemcal.  ^  Oa  the  18th  of  Mareh  1768,  he  took  the  degree  ef  Master  of  arts  at  Oxford;  and  ia  the  year  1760  his  first 
drsmtlic  piece,  Jht/l/  Honejreomb,  was  acled  at  Drury  Lane,  witla  great  sacceas.  For  sereral  years  berore,  the  comic 
Mase  seemed  lu  have  rcUnq-jished  the  stage.  No  comedy  had  beea  produced  at  either  theatre  since  the  year  1751, 
When  Heare's  GtS  Bias  was  with  difficulty  performed  nine  nigts.  In  July  1764  Lord  Aalh  died  ;  and  on  that  erent 
Mr.  Oelmaa  fotiad  himself  in  circumsUnecs  fully  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  geniun.  The  fiist 
paklicaimn  which  he  pi'oduced,  after  this  period,  was  a  translation  in  blank  Terse  of  the  comedies  of  Terence,  '  1765  ; 
and  wbacrer  n^ou^d  wish  to  see  the  spirit  of  an  sucient  ^bard  transfused  into  the  English  Isnctiagc,  must  Liok  fur  it 
in  Mr.  Colman'a  rersion.  The  successor  of  Lord  Bath,  General  Pulteney.  died  in  1767;  and  Mr.  Colman  again  found 
himself  remembered  in  Aie  will,  by  a  second  annuity,  which  confirmed  the  independency  of  his  fortnue.  He  seems, 
however,  to  hare  folt  no  charms  in  an  idle  life;  as,  in  1767,  be  united  with  Messrs.  Harris,  Rutherford,  and  Powell, 
ia  the  pqrchase  of  CoTcnt  Garden  Theatre,  and  took  upon  himself  the  laborious  office  of  acliug  manager.  After  conti- 
aniBg  manager  ef  CoTcnt  Garden  Theatre  seven  jears,  Mr.  Colman  sold  his  share  .and  interest  therein  to  Mr.  James 
Leake,  one  of  bis  then  partaere;  aad,  ia  1777,  parchascd  of  Mr.  Foote  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Hay  market.  The 
e»tlmstioa  ia  which  the  enlcrlsinments  exhibited  under  his  direction  were  held  hj  the  public,  the  rrputalion  which 
the  tkcsire  acquired,  and  the  continual  concourse  of  the  polite  world  during  the  height  ot  summer,  sufficiently  spnke 
the  praises  ef  Mr,  Colman's  management.  Indeed,  it  has  been  long  admiltcd,  that  no  person,  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Garricl,  was  so  able  to  superintend  the  entertainments  of  the  stage  as  the  subject  of  this  account.  About  the'  year  i785 
Mr.  Csloan  gare  the  public  a  acw  traaslalioa  of,  and  commentary  on,  Horace's  jifi  of  Pectrj ;  in  which  he  produced 
a  new  sjstem  to  explain  this  very  difGcult  poem.  In  opposition  to  Dr.  Hurd,  he  supposed,  "that  one  of  the  sons  of 
Pise,  nadoabtcdly  the  elder,  hat  either  written  or  mediated  a  poetical  work,  most  probably  a  tragedy ;  and  that  he 
had,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  familr,  communicated  his  piece  or  intention  to  Horace.  But  Horace  either  dissaproviog 
ef  tbe  worfc«  or  doubling  of  the  noetjcal  faculties  of  the  elder  Piso,  or  both,  wished  to  dissuade  him  from  all  thought 
of  publication.  With  this  view  ne  formed  the  deiign  of  writing  this  epistle;  addressing  it,  with  a  courtliness  and  de- 
licacy perfrcUr  agreeable  to  his  acknowledged  character,  indifferently  to  ihr  whole  family,  the  father  and  his  two  sons, 
Sfutoia  ad  JhsoHte  dc  arte  J^^tica.'*  This  hypothesis  is  supported  with  much  learning,  ingenuity,  aad  modesty;  and, 
if  not  fully   established,  is  at  least  »»  well  entiUed   to  applause  as    that  adapted   by   the  Bishop   of  Worcester.     On  the 

Cblication  of  the  Horace,  the  Bishop  sahl  to  Dr.  Douglas,  ''Give  my  compliments  to  Colman,  and  thank  him  for  the 
sdsome  Busnoer  in  which  he  haa  treatVme;  and  tell  him,  that  /  thint  he  i«  right'*  Mr.  Colman  died  at Paddi'ngton, 
oa  the  i4th  of  August  1794,  at  the  age  of  6i.  A  few  hoars  before  his  death  he  was  aeiacd  with  violent  spurns;  aad 
tbcse  wcrs  aticcaeded  by  a  mclaacholy  stupor,  ia  which  he  drew  his  last  brealli. 
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Com.  by  Geo.  Coli&aa,  1761.  This  piece  made  its  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  with  prodigious  snccess.  The  ground- 
work  of  it  IS  derived  from  Fielding's  History  of  Tom  Jonea,  at  the  period  of  Sophia's  taking  refuge  at  Lady  Bcllaston's 
bouse.  The  characters  borrowed  from  that  work,  howev«r,  only  serve  as  a  kind  of  underplot  to  introduce  Mr.  «ad  Mrs. 
Osklcy,  vis.  the  Jealoue  iVifc  and  her  husband.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  passions  of  the  lady  are  here  *  orkad 
op  to  a  very  great  height;  and  Mr.  Oaklov's  vexalion  and  domestic  misery,  in  consequence  of  her  behavionr .  are  very 
ktroegly  supported.  Yet,  perhaps,  the  author  would  have  better  answered  his  purpose  with  respect  to  the  passion  he 
iBtcnded  to  expose  the  alMurdity  of,  had  he  made  har  appear  somewhat  less  of  the  virago,  aad  Mr.  Oakltfy  not  so  moch 
of  ibe  henpecked  husband;  since  she  now  appears  rather  a  lady,  who,  from  a  consciousness  of  her  own  power,  is  de- 
•iroas  of  supporting  the  appearance  of  jealousy,  to  procure  her  sn  indue    influence   over  her  husband  and   family,    thi 


s  misnomer  ia  calling  it  7'ile  Jtatoue  fF^ife;    Mrs.  Oakley  being  totally  destitute  of  Ihst  delicacy,  which  some  consider 


accessary  to  constitnte  jealousy.  Blanj  exceptitins  might  be  taken  to  the  charaeters  ia  this  piece^that  of  Lady  Freelove 
is  perhaps  too  odious  for  the  stage,  while  that  of  Captsin  O'Culter  does  little  huaour  to  the  aavv*  The  play,  how- 
Jier,  apoa  ibo  whole,  boasts  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  meriL 
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ACT  I. 

ScKNE.  I. — A  Room  in  Oakly^s  House, 

\Noise  heard  within, 

Mrs.  O,   {Wiihini   Don't  tell  me— 1  know 
it  is  so — It's  monstrous,  and  1  will  not  bear  it 
Oak.  [fVithin^  But,  my  dear!- 
Mm*  O*  Nay,  nay,  etc.    tSquabblitig  witfun, 

"Enter  Mrs.  Oakly,  with  a  Letter ^  followed 

by  Oakly. 

Mrs,  O.  Say  what  you  will,  Mr.  Oakly,  you 
shall  never  persuade  me  bilt  this  is  some  filthy 
intrigue  of  yours.     > 

Oak.  I  can  assure  you,  my  love — 

Mrs.O,  Your  love! — Don't  I  know  your — 
Tell  me,  I  say,  this  instant,  every  circumstance 
relating  to  this  letter. 

Oak,  How  can  I  tell  you,  when  you  will 
not  so  much  as  let  me  see  it? 

Mrs,  O.  Look  you,  Mr*  Oakly,  this  usage 
is  not  to  be  borne.  You  take  a  pleasure  ib 
abusing  my  tenderness  and  soA  disposition. — 
To  be  perpetually  running  over  the  whole 
town,  nay,  the  whole  kingdom  too,  in  pursuit 
of  your  amours!^ Did  not  I  discover  that 
you  was  great  with  mademoiselle,  my.  own 
woman?— Did  not  you  contract  a  shameful 
familiarity  with  Mrs.  Freeman? — Did  not  I 
detect  your  intrigue  with  lady  Wealthy? — 
Was  not  you — 

Ooir*  Oons!  madam,  the  grand  ^ Turk  him- 
self has  not  half  so  many  mistresses — Yo  throw 
me  out  of  all  patience — Do  I  know  any  body 
but  our   common  friends? — Am   I   visited   by  father, 
any  body  that  does  not  visit  you  ? — Do  I  ever      Mrs,  O,  \Rising\ 
go  out/  unless  you  go  with    me? — And  am  I  detitcted  you — Tell 
not  as  constantly   by  your   side   as  if  I  was 
tied  to  your  apron-strings  ? 

Mrs,  O,  Go,  go;  you  are  a  false  man — Have 
not  1  found  you  out  a  thousand  times?  And 
have  not  I  this  moment  a  letter  in  my  hand, 
which  convinces  me  of  your  baseness? — Let 
me  know  the  whole  afTair,  or  I  will — 

Oak,  Let  you  know!  Let  me  know  what 
you  would  have  of  me  -  You  slop  my  letter 
before  it  comes  to  my  hands,  anci  then  expect 
that  I  should  know  the  contents  of  it! 

Mrs,  O,  Heaven  be  praised,  I  stopped  it  I — 
1  suspected  some  of  these  doings  ibr  some 
time  past — But  the  letter  informs  me  who  she 
is,  and  I'll  be  revenged  on  her  suiiidently. 
Oh,  you  base  man,  you ! 

Oak,  I  beg,  my  dear,  that  you  would  mo- 
derate your  passion! — Show  me  the  letter, 
and  rU  convince  you*  of  my  innocence. 

Mrs.  O,  Innocence  t-^Abonimable! — Inno- 
cence ! — But  I  am  not  «tO  be  made  such  a  fool 
— I  am  convinced  of  your  perfidy,  and  very 
sure  that — 

Oak.  'Sdeath  and  fire!  your  passion  hurries 
you  out  of  your  senses — Will  you  bear  me? 

Mrs,0,  No,  you  are  a  base  man:  and  I 
will  not  hear  you. 

Oak*  Why  then,  my  dear,  since  you  will 
neither  talk  reasonably  yourself,  nor  listen  to 
reason  from  me,  I  shall  take  my  leave  till 
you  are  in  a  better  humour.  So  your  servant! 

{Going, 

Mrs^  O,  Ay,  go,  you  cruel  man! — Go  to 
your  mistresses,  and  leave  your  poor  wife  to 


her  miseries. —  How  unfortunate  a  woman  am 
I! — I  could'  die  vrith  vexation — 

[Throwing  herself  into  a  Chair, 

Oak.  There  it  is — Now  dare  not  I  stir  a 
step  further — If  I  offer  to  go,  she  is  in  one  of 
her  fits  in  an  instant — Never  sure  was  wo- 
man at  once  pf  so  violent  and  so  delicate  a 
constitution!  VN^hat  shall  I  say  to  sooth  her? 
[Aside'J^uy'f  never  make  tliyself  so  uneasy, 
my  dear — Come,  come,  you.  know  I  love  you. 

Mrs,0,  I  know  you  hate  me;  and  that  your 
unkihdness  and  barbarity  will  be  the  death  of 
me.  [ffJiining. 

Oak,  Do  not  vex  yourself  at  this  rate — ^I 
love  you  most  passionately-^Indeed  I  do— 
This  must  be  some  mistake. 

Mrs.O,  Oh,  I  am  an  unhappy  woman! 

\_ff^eepinff» 

Oak,  Dry  up  thy  tears,  my  lore,  and  be 
comforted!  You  will  find  that  I  am  not  to 
blame  in  this  matter — Come,  let  me  see  tbis 
letter — Nay,  you  shall  not  deny  me. 

[Takes  the  Letter. 

Mrs.  O,  There!  take  it;  you  know  the  hand, 
I  am  sure. 

Oak,  \Reads]  To  Charles  OakJ/^  Esq 

Hand !  'lis  a  clerk-like  hand,  a  good  round 
text!  and  was  certainly  never  penned  by  a 
fair  lady. 

Mrs,0,  Ay,  laugh  at  me,  do! 

Oak,  Forgive  me,  my  love,.  I  dit  not  mean 
to  laugh  at  thee  — But  what  says  the  letter? 
\R.eads'\  Daughter  eloped — jou  must  be 
privy  to  it — scandalous — dishonourable — sa- 
tisfaction— revenge — urn,  um,  um  —  injured 

Hemry  Russst. 
Well,  sir — you  se.e,  I  have 
me  this  instant  where  she 
IS  concealed. 

Oak.  So — so  —  %o — This  hurts  me— fm 
shocked,  \To  himself 

Mrs.  O,  What,  are  you  confounded  with 
your  guilt?  Have  I  caugot  you  at  last? 

Oak.'O  thtt  wicked  Charles!  To  decoy  a 
young  lady  from  her  parents  in  the  country! 
The  profligacy  of  the  young  fellows  of  this 
age  is  abominable.  [To  himself 

Mrs.  O.  [Half  aside,  and  musing']  Char- 
les ! — Let  me  see  f— Charles ! — No ! — Impossible ! 
This  is  all  a  trick. 

'   Oak,  He  has  certainly  ruined  this  poor  lady. 

[To  himself 

Mrs,0,  Art!  art!  all  art!  lliere's  a  sudden 
turn  now!  You  have  ready  virit  for  an  intri- 
gue, I  find. 

Oak.  Such  an  abandoned  action!  I  wish  1 
had  never  had  the  care  of  him. 

Mrs.O.  Mighty  fine,  Mr.  Oakly!  Go  on, 
sir,  go  on!  I  see  what  you  mean. — Your  as- 
surance provokes  me  beyond  your  very  false- 
hood itself.  So  you  imagine,  sir,  that  this  af- 
fected concern,  this  flimsy  pretence  about 
Charles,  is  to  bring  you  otf.  Matchless  con- 
fidence! But  I  am  armed  against  every  thing 
— I  am  prepared  for  all  your  dark  schemes: 
I  am  aware  of  all  your  low  stratagems. 

Oak.  See  there  now!  Was  ever  any  thing 
so  provoking?  To  persevere  in  your  ridicu- 
lous— For  heaven^s  sake,  my  dear,  don't  dis- 
tract me.  W^hen  you  see  my  mind  thus  agi- 
tated and  uneasy,  that  a  young  fellow,  whom 
his  dying  father,  my  own  broUier,  committed 
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Co  my  care,  should  be  gnillY  of  such  enor- 
mous wickedneu;  I  say,  wneii  you  are  wit- 
ness of  my  distress  on  this  occasion,  how  can 
you  be  weak  enough  and  cruel  enough  to — 

Mrs.  O.  Prodigiously  well,  sir !  You  do  it 
very  well.  ^Nay,  keep  it  up,  carry  it  on; 
there^s  nothing  like  going  through  with  it.  O, 
yott  artful  creature!  But,  sir,  1  am  not  to  be 
$o  easil}r  satisfied.  I  do  not  believe  a  syllable 
of  all  this  -  Give  me  the  letter — [Snatcnes  ifie 
Letter}  You  shall  sorely  repent  this  yile  bu- 
siness, for  I  am  resolved  that  I  wilt  know  the 
bottom  of  it  [iS'.ri/. 

Oak.  This  is  beyond  all  patience.  Provok- 
ing woman!  Her  absurd  suspicions  interpret 
every  thio^  the  wrong  way.  But  this  ungra- 
cious boy !  In  how  many  troubles  will  he 
involve  his  own  and  his  lady's  family  I-^I  ne- 
ver imagined  that  he  was  of  such  abandoned 
|.riaciples. 

Enter  Major  Oakly  o/iJ  Charlks. 

Charles.  Good  morrow,  sir! 

Maj,0.  Good  morrow,  brother,  good  mor- 
row!— What!  you  have  been  at  the  old  work, 
I  find.  1  heard  you — ding!  dong!  iTaith! — 
She  has  rung  a  noble  pcaf  in  your  ears.  But 
how  now  ?  vVhy  sure  you've  had  a  remark- 
able warm  bout  on*t — You  seem  more  ruffled 
than  usual. 

Oak.  i  am,  indeed,  brother!  Thanks  to  that 
young  gentleman  there.  Have  a  care,  Charles! 
you  may  be  called  to  a  severe  account  for 
ibis.  The  honour  of  a  family,  sir,  is  no  such 
light  matter. 
Charles.  Sir! 

Maj.O.  Hey-day!  W^liat,  has  a  curtain  lec- 
ture produced  a  lecture  of  morality  ?  What 
is  aJi  this  ? 

Oak,  To  a  profligate  mind,  perhaps,  tlicse 
things  may  appear  agreeable  in  the  beginning. 
But  don\  you  tremble  at  the  consequences? 

Charles.  1  see,  sir,  that  you  are  displeased 
with  me;  but  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess 
at  the  occasion. 

Oak.  Tell  ine,  sir! — ^where  is  miss  Harriot 
Russet  ? 

Charles.  Miss  Harriot  Russet! — Sir — Explain. 

Oak.  Have  not  you  decoyed  her  from  her 
lalhcr? 

Charles,  1! — Decoyed  her — Decoyed  my 
Harriot! — 1  would  sooner  die  than  do  her  the 
least  injury — ^Wbat  can  this  mean? 

Maf.  O.  I  believe  the  young  dog  has  been 
at  her,  aficp  all. 

Oak,  I  was  in  hopes,  Charles,  you  had  better 

Erinciples.  But  there's  a  letter  just  come  from 
er  father — 

Charles.  A  letter  !—Vyhat  letter?  Dear  sir, 
give  it  me.  Some  intelligence  of  my  Harriot, 
major! — The  letter,  sir,  the  letter  this  mo- 
ment, for  heaven's  sake! 

Oak.  If  this  warmth^  Charles,  tends  to  prove 
your  innocence — 

Charles.  Dear  sir,  excuse  me — FlI  prove 
any  thine— Let  me  but  see  this  letter,  and  I'll — 
^  Oak.  £et  you  see  it! — I  could  hardly  get  a 
sight  of  it  myself.    Mrs.  Oakly  has  it. 

Charles.  Has  she  got  it?  Major,  Fll  be  with 
you  again  directly.  \jiCxii  hastily. 

Maj.O,  Hey-day!  The  deviPs  in  the  boy! 
What  a  fiery  set  of  people!    By  my  troth,  I 


think  the  whole  family  is  made  of  nothing  but 
combustibles. 

Oak.  1  like  this  emotion;  it  looks  well:  it 
may  serve  too  to  convince  my  wife  of  the 
folly  of  her  suspicions.  Would  to  heaven  I 
could  quiet  them  for  ever! 

Maj,  O.  Why  pray  now,  my  dear,  naughty 
brother,  what  heinous  offence  have  you  com- 
mitted this  morning?  What  new  cause  of 
suspicion  ?  You  have  been  asking  one  of  the 
maids  to  mend  your  ruffle,  1  suppose,  or  have 
been  hanging  your  head  out  at  the  window, 
when  a  pretty  young  woman  has  passed  by, 
or — 

Oak.  How  can  you  trifle  with  my  distresses, 
major?  Did  not  I  tell  you  it  was  about  a 
letter? 

Maj.  O.  A  letter ! — hum — A  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance, to  be  sure!  What,  and  the  seal 
a  trudover's  knot  now,  hey  ?  or  a  heart  trans- 
fixed with  darts;  or  possibly  the  wax  bore 
the  industrious  impression  of  a  thimble;  or 
perhaps  the  folds  were  lovingly  connected  by 
a  wafer,  pricked  with,  a  pin,  and  the  direction 
written  in  a  vile  scrawl,  and  not  a  word  spelt 
as  it  should  be!  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Oak.  Pooh!  brother— Whatever  it  was,  the 
letter,  you  find,  was  for  Charles,  not  for  me 
—  this  outrageous  jealousy  is  the  devil. 

Maj.  O,  Mere  matrimonial  blessirigs  and 
domestic  comfort,  brother!  jealousy  is  a  cer- 
tain sign  of  love. 

Oak.  Love!  it  is  this  very  love  that  hath 
made  us  both  so  miserable.  Her  love  for  me 
has  confined  me  to  my  house,  like  a  state 
prisouei',  without  the  libci*ty  of  seeing  my 
friends,  or  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper; 
while  my  love  for  her  has  made  such  a  fool 
of  me,  that  1  have  never  had  the  spirit  to 
contradict  her. 

Maj.  O.  Ay,  ay,  the^c  youVe  hit  it,  Mrs. 
Oakly  would  make  an  excellent  wife,  if  you 
did  but  knov/  how  to  manage  her. 

Oak.  You  arc  a  raie  fellow  indeed  to  talk 
of  managing  a  wife — A  debauched  bachelor 
— a  rattle- brained,  rioting  fellow — who  have 
picked  up  your  commonplace  notions  of 
women  in  bagnios,  taverns,  and  the  camp; 
whose  most  refined  commerce  with  the  s6x 
has  been  in  order  to  delude  ccfuntry  girls  at 
your  quarters,  or  to  besiege  the  virtue  of  abi- 
gails,  milliners,  or  mantua-makers*  'prentices. 

Maj.  O.  So  much  the  better! — so  mtidi  the 
better!  women  are  all  alike  in  the  main, 
brother,  high  or  low,  married  or  single,  quality  or 
no  quality.  I  havefonnd  them  «o,  from  a  duchess 
down  to  a  milk-maid;  every  woman  is  a  ty- 
rant at  the  bottom.  But  they  could  never  make 
a  fool  of  me. — No,  no!  no  woman  should 
ever  domineei^  over  me,  let  her  be  mistress 
or  wife. 

Oak.  Single  men  can  be  no  judges  in  these 
cases.  They  must  happen  in  all  families.  But 
when  things  are  driven  to  extremities — to  see 
a  woman  in  uneasiness  — a  woman  one  loves 
too— one's  wife — ^who  can  withstand  it?  You 
neither  speak  nor  think  like,  a  man  that  has 
loved  and  been  married,  major! 

Ma/.  O.  I  wish  I  could  hear  a  married  man 
speak  my  language— I'm  a  bachelor,  it's  true; 
but  I  am  no  bad  judge  of  your  case  for  all 
that    I  know  yours  and  Mrs.  Oakly's  dispo- 
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siiion  to  a  hair.  She  is  all  irapetuosity  and 
fire — a  Tery  magazine  of  touchwood  and  gun- 
powder. You  are  hot  enough  too,  upon  oc- 
casion, but  then  it^s  over  in  an  instant  In 
comes  love  and  conjugal  aflection,  as  you  call 
it ;  that  is,  mere  folly  and  weakness — and  you 
draw  off  your  forces,  just  when   you  should 

Sursue  the  attack,  and  follow  your  advantage, 
[ave  at  her  with  spirit,  and  the  day's  your 
own,  brother. 

Oak.    Why,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Maj^  O.  Do  as  you  please  for  one  month, 
whether  she  likes  it  or  not:  and  V\\  answer 
for  it  she  will  consent  you  shall  do  as  you 
please  all  her  life  ai\er.  in  short,  do  but  show 
yourself  a  man  of  spirit,  leave  off  whining 
about  love  and  tenderness,  and  nonsense,  and 
the  business  is  done,  brother. 

Oak,  1  believe  you  are  in  the  right,  major ! 
I  see  you  are  in  the  right.  Fll  do  it — HI  cer- 
tainly do  it. — But  then  it  hurts  me  to  the 
soul,  to  think  what  uneasiness  I  shall  ffive  her. 
The  first  opening  of  my  design  will  throw 
her  into  fits,  and  the  pursuit  of  it,  perhaps, 
may  be  fatal. 

MaJ.  O.  Fits!  ha,  ha.  ha! — V\\  engage  to 
cure  her  of  her  fits.  Nobody  understands  hy- 
sterical cases  better  than  I  do;  besides,  my 
sister's  symptoms  are  not  very  dangerous.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  her  falling  into  a  fit  when 
you  was  not  by? — Was  she  ever  found  in 
convulsions  in  her  closet? — No,  no,  these  fits, 
the  more  care  you  take  of  them,  the  more 
you  will  increase  the  distemper:  let  them 
alone,  and  they  will  wear  themselves  out,  I 
warrant  you. 

Oak.  True,  very  true — you  are  certainly  in 
the  right — ril  follow  your  advice.  Where  do 
you  mne  torday? — ni  order  the  coach,  and 
go  with  YOU.  ^ 

Maj,  (j,  O  brave!  keep  up  this  spirit,  and 
you  are  made  for  ever. 

Oak,  You  shall  see  now,  major! — ^Wbo's 
there? 

Enter  Servant. 

Order  the  coach  directly.  I  shall  dine  out 
to-day. 

Sero.  The  coacK,  sir? — Now,  sir? 

Oak.  Ay,  m>w.  immediately. 

SerQ,  Now,  sir! — the — the — coach,  sir? — 
that  is — my  mistress — 

Maj.  O.  Sirrah!  do  as  you  are  bid.  Bid 
them  put  to  this  instant 

Serv,  Ye — ^yes,  sir — yes.  sir.  \ExiL 

Oak,  Well,  where  shall  we  dine  ? 

Maj.  O.  At  the  St.  Albans,  or  where  you 
will.    This  is  excellent;  if  you  do  but  hola  it 

Oak,  I  will  have  my  own  way,  I  am  de- 
termined. 

Maj\  O.  That's  right 

OtUc.  I  am  steel. 

Maj,  O.  Bravo ! 

Oak,  Adamant 

Maj.O.  O  Bravissimo! 

Oak.  Just  what  you'd  have  me. 

Maj,  O,  W^hy  that's  well  said.  But  will  you 
do  it? 

Oak,  I  will 

Maj.  O.  You  won't 

Oiik,  I  will,  ni  be  a  fool  to  her  no  longer. 
But  harkye,  major,   my  hat  and  cane  lie  in 


my  study.     Ill  go  and  steal  them  out^  while 
she  is  busy  talking  with  Charles. 

Maj,  O,  Steal  them!  for  shame!  Pr'ylhee 
take  them  boldly.;  call  for  them!  make  them 
bring  them  to  you  here;  and  go  out  witli 
spirit,  in  the  face  of  your  whole  family. 

Oak,  No,  no — you  are  wrong — ^Ict  her  rave 
afler  I  am  gone,  and  when  I  return,,  you  know, 
I  shall  exert  myself  witli  more  propriety,  after 
this  open  affront  to  her  authonty. 

Maj.O.  Well,  take  your  ovm  way. 

Oak,  Ay,  ay— let  me  manage  it,  let  me  ma- 
nage it  \Ejcit. 

Maj.  O.  Manage  it !  ay^  to  be  sure,  you 
are  a  rare  manager!  It  is  dangerous,  they 
say,  to  meddle  between  man  and  wife.  I  am 
no  great  favourite  of  Mrs.  Oakly's  already; 
and  in  a  week's  time  I  expect  to  have  tLe 
door  shut  in  my  teeth. 

Enter  Charles. 
How  now,  Charles,  what  news? 

Charles.  Ruined  and  undone!  She's  gone, 
uncle  I  my  Harriol's  lost  for  cverl 

Maj.O,  Gone  off  with  a  man? — I  thought 
so;  they  are  all  alike. 

Charles.  Oh  no!  Fled  to  avoid  that  baleful 
match  with  sir  Harry  Beagle. 

Maj.  O,  Faith,  a  girl  of  spirit ;  but  whence 
comes  all  this  intelligence? 

Charles,  In  an  angr)*  letter  from  her  father 
— How  miserable  I  am !  If  I  had  not  offend- 
ed my  Harriot,  much  offended  her,  by  that 
foolish  riot  and  drinking  at  your  house  in  the 
country,  she  would  certainly,  at  such  a  time, 
have  taken  refuge  in  my  arms. 

Maj.  O.  A  very  agreeable  reliige  for  a  young 
lady  to  be  sure,  and  extremely  decent! 

Charles.  What  a  heap  of  extravagancies 
was  I  guilty  ofJ 

M<MJ  O,  Extravagancies  with  a  witness!  Ah, 
you  silly  young  dog,  you  would  ruin  your* 
self  with  her  father,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do. 
There  you  sat,  as  druuk  as  a  lord,  telling  the 
old  gentleman  the  whole  affair,  and  swearing 
you  would  drive  sir  Harry  Beagle  out  of  the 
country,  though  I  kept  winking  and  nodding, 
pulling  you  by  the  sleeve,  and  kicking  your 
shins  under  the  table,  in  hopes  of  stopping 
you;  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

Charles,  W^hat  distress  may  she  be  in  at 
this  instant!  Alone  and  defenceless  I — ^Where, 
where  can  she  be? 

Maj.  O,  W^hat  relations  or  friends  has  she 
in  town? 

Charles,  Relations!  let  me  see. — Faith,  1 
have  it! — If  she  is  in  (own,  ten  to  one  but 
she  is  at  her  aunt's,  lady  Freelove's.  I'll  go 
thither  immediately. 

Maj,  O,  Lady  rreelove's !  Hold,  hold,  Char- 
les!— do  you  Ifnow  her  ladyship? 

Charles,  Not  much!  but  I'll  break  through 
all,  to  get  to  my  Harriot. 

Maj,  O.  I  do  know  her  ladyship. 

Charles.  Well,  and  what  do  you  know 
of  her  ? 

Maj,  O,  O,  nothing! — Her  ladyship  is  a 
woman  of  the  world,  that's  all — 

Charles,  W^hat  do  you  mean? 

Maj.  O,  That  lady  Ereelove  is  an  arrant — 
By-the  by,  did  not  she,  last  summer,  make  for- 
mal proposals  to  Harriotts  father  from  lord 
Trinket? 
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Clutrles.  Yes;  but  they  were  receiYcd  with 
the  utmost  contempt,  loe  old  gentleraaj^,  it 
spfms,  hates  a  lordy  and  he  told  her  so  in 
plain  terms. 

Maj\  O.  Such  an  aversion  to  the  nobility 
may  not  run  in  the  blood.  The  girl,  I  war- 
rant you,  has  no  objection.  Howeyer,  if  f^^% 
there,  watch  her  narrowly,  Charles.  Lady 
Frceloye  is  as  mischiexpus  as  a  monkey,  and 
as  cunning  too. — Have  a  care  of  her,  I  say, 
baTC  a  care  of  her. 

Charles.  If  she^s  there,  Tii  haye  her  out  of 
the  hous^  •  within  this  half  hour,  or  set  iire 
to  it. 

Hia/,  O.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  yiolent — 
ftay  a  moment,  and  we^U  consider  what*s  best 
to  be  done. 

Enier  Oakly. 

Oak,  "Come,  is  the  coach  ready?  Let  us  be 
gone.  Does  Charles  go  with  us? 

Charles.  I  go  with  you! — What  can  I  do  ? 
I  am  so  yexea  and  distracted,  and  so  many 
iboughts  crowd  in  upon  me,  I  don*t  know 
vbich  way  to  turn  myself. 

Mrs.O.  [mihin\  The  coach!— dines  out! 
—where  is  your  maste^? 

Oak,  Zounds,  brother!  here  she  is! 

Re-enter  Mas.  Oakly. 

Mrs,0.  Pray,  Mr.  Oakly,  what  is  the  roat> 
ter  you  cannot  dine  at  home  to-day? 

Oak.  Don*t  be  uneasy,  my  dear! — I  haye 
a  little  business  to  settle  with  my  brother;  so 
I  am  only  just  going  to  dinner,  yrith  him  and 
Cbarles,  to  the  tavern. 

Mrs.  O.  Why  cannot  you  settle  your  busi- 
ness here,  as  well  as  at  a  tavern  r  but  it  is 
some  of  your  ladies*  business,  I  suppose,  and 
so  you  must  get  rid  of  my  company. — This 
is  chiefly  your  fault,  major  OakW! 

Ma/'.  O.  Lord,  sister,  what  signifies  it,  whether 
a  man  dines  at  home  or  abroad  ?         [Coolfy. 

Mrs.  O.  It  signifies  a  great  deal,  su* !  and 
1  dooH  choose-^ 

Ma/.  O.  Pboo !  let  him  go,  my  dear  sister, 
let  him  go!  he  will  be  ten  times  better  com- 
pany vrhen  he  comes  back.  I  tell  you  >vhat. 
sister — ^you  sit  a  home  till  you  are  quite  tired 
of  one  another,  and  then  you  grow  cross, 
and  fail  out.  If  you  would  but  part  a  little 
DOW  and  then,  yo\^  might  meet  again  in 
kttmour. 

Mrs.O.  I  beg,  major  Oakly,  that  you  would 
trouble  yourseff  about  your  own  affairs;  and 
lei  me  tell  yon,  sir,  that  I — 

Oak,  Nay,  do  not  put  thyself  into  a  passion 
with  the  major,  my  dear !— It  is  not  his  fault; 
and  I  shall  come  back  to  thee  very  soon. 

Mrs.  O.  Come  back; — why  need  you  go 
out? — I  know  well  enough  when  you  mean 
to  deceive  me;  for  then  there  is  always  a 
pretence  of  dining  with  sir  John,  or  my  lord, 
or  somebody;  but  when  you  tell  me  that  you 
are  going  to  a  tavern,  it*s  such  a  bare-faced 
affront — 

Oak.  This  is  so  strange  now!— W^hy,  my 
dear,  I  shall  only  just — 

Mrs.  O.  Only  just  go  after  the  lady  in  the 
letter,  I  suppose. 

Oak.  Well,  well,  I  won't  go  then.— Will 
that  convince  you?  Til  stay  with  you,  my 
dear.-^Wiil  that  satisfy  your 


MaJ.O,  For  shame!  hold  out,  if  you  arc 
a  man.  \_Apart 

Oak.  She  has  been  so  much  vexecl  this 
morning  already,  I  must  humour  her  a  little 
now.  [Apari. 

Maj.  O.  Fie !  fie !  go  out,  or  you  are  undone^ 

[Apart. 

Oak.  You  see  it*s  impossible. — 111  dine  at 
home   with   thee,  my  love. 

{Apart  to  Mrs.   Oakljr, 

Mrs.  O.  Ay,  ay,  pray  do,  sir. — Dine  at  a 
tavern  indeed !  [Goinff. 

Oak.  l^Returninff'}  You  may  depend  on  me 
another  time,  major. 

Maj.  O.  Steel  and  adamant ! — Ah ! 

Mrs.O.  [Returningl  Mr.  Oakly! 

Oak.  O,  my  dear!    [Exit,  wUli Mrs.  Oakly, 

Maj.  O.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  there*s  a  pictw^e  of  re- 
solution! there  goes  a  philosopher  lor  you! 
ha!  Charles!  • 

Charles.  O,  uncle!  I  have  no  spirits  to 
laugh  now. 

Maj.  O.  So!  I  have  a  fine  time  on*t  between 
you  and  my  brother.  Will  you  meet  me  to 
dinner  at  the  St  Albans  by  four?  We*ll  drink 
her  health,  and  think  of  this  affair. 

Clutrles.  DonH  depend  on  me.  I  shall  be 
running  all  over  the  town,  in  pursuit  of  my 
Harriot;  at  all  events  FU  go  directly  to  lady 
Freelove*s.  If  I  find  her  not  there,  which  way 
I  shall  direct  myself,  heaven  knows« 

Maj.  O.  Uarkye,  Charles !  If  you  meet  with 
her,  you  may  be  at  a  loss.  Bring  her  to  my 
house;  I  have  a  snug  room,  and — 

Charles.  Pboo!  Pr^ythee,  uncle,  don't  triflle 
with  me  now. 

Maj.  O.  VVell,  seriously  then,  my  house  is 
at  your  service. 

Charles.  I  thank  you;  but  I  must  be  gone. 

Maj.  O.  Ay,  ay,  bring  her  to  my  house, 
and  weUl  settle  the  whole  affair  for  you.  You 
shall  clap  her  into  a  post-chaise,  take  the 
chaplain  of  our  regiment  along  with  you, 
wheel  her  down  to  Scotland  i),  and  when  you 
come  back,  send  to  settle  her  fortune  with 
her  father;  that's  the  modern  art  of  making 
love,  Ch^irlesl  [ExeMinL 

ACT  IL 
ScKNB  I. — A  Room  in  the  Bull  and  Gate  Inn. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Beagle  ')  and  Tom. 

SirH.  Ten  guineas  a  mare,  and  a  crown 
the  man?  hey,  Tom! 

Tom.  Yes,  your  honour. 

SirH.  And  are  you  sure,  Tom,  that  there 
is  no  flaw  in  his  blood? 

Tom.  He's  a  good  thing,  sir,  and  as  little 
beholden  to   the  ground,   as  any  horse  that 

l)  A  spirited  girlia  England,  wlien  opposed  in  her  choice 
of  •  liasband  by  b«r  parenlf»  used  to  make  nolhing  of 
agreeing  ivilh  her  lover  to  ael  off  tvilh  him  to  Gretna 
Green  (nn  the  borders  of  Scotland),  to  get  married  j  bat 
now  this  custom  is  abultshed,  and  the  blacl$mith  who 
used  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremonj  ft»»  been  for> 
bidden  to  act,  since  Lord  B— took  his  flight  towards 
those  regions  on  the  same  errand ;  so  that,  now  the  lo- 
vers are  obliged  to  haYe  the  ceremonj  performed  !n  • 
boat  on  the  river  there,  and  this  marriage  is  porfoctlj 
valid. 

3}  We  have  an  excellent  specimen,  in  sir  H.  Beagle,  of 
one  of  our  racing  and  fox-hnnting  conntrj-squires; 
as  he  speaks  enlirelj  in  tlie  language  of  the  turf  (race- 
groand),  some  of  his  sporting  terms  require  ap  ex- 
planation. 
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ever  went  OTer  the  turf  uppn  four  legs.    Why 
berets  his  whole  pedigree,  ^)  your  hoaour! 

SirJf.  U  it  allesled? 

Tom,  Very  well  attested;  it  is  srgned  by 
Jack  Spur  and  my  lord  Startal. 

[Gioing  Hie  Pedigree, 

Sir  H.  Let  mc  see.  \Iieads\  2'om-come- 
tickle~me  was  out  of  the  famous  Tantivivjr 
mare^  by  sir  Aaron  Driver^s  cfiesnut  hors  -, 
JVhile  Stockings,  iVhite  Stockings,  his  dam, 
was  got  hj  lord  Hedge's  South  Barb,  full 
sister  to  the  Proserpine  Filljr,  and  his  sire 
Tom  Jones;  his  grandam  was  the  Irish 
Duchess,  and  his  grandsire  Squire  Spor- 
tleys  Trajan;  his  great  and  great  great 
grandam  tvtre  Newmarket  Peggy  and  Black 
Moll;  and  his  great  grandsire ,  and  great 
great  g^ndsire,  were  sir  Ralph  VKhip^s 
ReguJus,  and  the  famous  Prince  Anatnaboo, 

his 
John  ^Spuiu 

mark, 
Startal. 

Tom,  All  fine  horses,  and  won  every  thing! 
a  foal  out  of  your  honour*s  bald-facM  Venus, 
by  this  horse,  would  beat  the  world. 

Sir  H,  Well  then,  well  think  on*t.— But, 
plague  on*t,  Tom,  I  have  tertainJy  knocked 
up  my  little  roan  gelding  in  this  damnM  wild- 
goose  chase  of  threescore  miles  an  end.  2) 

Tom.  He*s  deadly  blown,  to  be  sure,  your 
hotiour;  and  I  am  afraid  we  are  upon  a  wrong 
scent  after  all.  Madam  Harriot  certainly  took 
across  the  country,  instead  of  coming  on  t# 
London. 


[Act  U. 

« 

I  lose  my  match  with  lord  Chokejade,  by  not 
ridhig  myself,  and  I  shall  have  do  opportunity 
to  nedee  ^)  my  beLn  neither — what  a  damned 
piece  of  work  have  I  made  on^t — I  have  knocked 
up  poor  Snip,  shall  lose  my  match,  and  as  to 
Harriot,  why  the  odds  are  that  I  lose  my 
match  there  too — a  skittish  young  tit!  ^)  If  I 
once  get  her  tight  in  hand,  Pil  make  her 
wince  for  it. — Her  estate,  joined  to  my  own, 
I  would  have  the  finest  stud  and  the  noblest 
kennel  in  the  whole  country. — But  here  comes 
her  father,  puffing  and  blowing,  like  a  broken- 
winded  horse  up  hill. 

Enter  Russet, 

Rus,  Well,  sir  Harry,  have  you  heard  any 
thing  of  her? 

Sir H,  Yes,  I  have  been  asking  Tom  about 
her,  and  he  says  you  may  have  her  for  five 
hundred  guineas. 

Rus^  Five  hundred  guineas!  how  d^ye  mean  ? 
where  is  she?  which  way  did  she  lake? 

Sir  H.  Why,  first  she  went  to  Epsom,  then 
to  Lincoln ,  then  to  Nottingham ,  and  now  she 
is  at  York. 

Rus.  Impossible !  she  could  not  go  over  half 
the  ground  in  the  time.  What  the  devil  are 
you  talking  of? 

SirH,  Of  the  mare  you  was  just  now  saying 
you  wanted  to  buy. 

Rus,  The  devil  take  the  mare ! — who  would 
think  of  her,  when  I  am  mad  about  an  affair 
of  so  much  more  consequence  ? 

Sir  H,  You  seemed  mad  about  her  a  little 
while  ago.  She*s  a  fine  mare ,  and  a  thing  of 
shape  and  blood. 


Sir  H.  No ,  no ,  we  traced  her  all  the  way 
up. — But  d^ye  hear,  Tom,  look  out  among  the      Rus.   Damn  her  blood! — Harriot!  my  dear, 
stables  and  repositories  here   in  town,   for  a  provoking  Harriot!  Where  can  she  her  Have 
smart  road  nag,  and  a  strong  horse  to  carry 
a  portmanteau. 

Tom,  Sir  Roger  TurTs  horses  are  to  be 
9old^~ril  see  if  tJhere^s  ever  a  tight  thing  there 
— but  1  suppose,  sir,  you  would  have  one 
somewhat  stronger  than  Snip — I  donU  think 
be*s  quite  enough  of  a  horse  for  your  honour. 

SirH.  Not  enough  of  a  horse!  Snipes  a 
powerful  gelding ;  master  of  two  stone  more 
than  my  weight  If  Snip  stands  sounds  1 
would  not  take  a  hundred  guineas  for  him. 
Poor  Snip!  go  into  the  stable,  Tom,  see  thev 
give  him  a  warm,  mash,  and  look  at  his  beefs 
and  his  eyes.  —  But  where*s  Mr.  Russet  all 
this  while/ 

Tom.  I  left  the  squire  at  breakfast  on  a  cold 
pigeon  pie,  and  inquiring  after  madam  Harriot, 
m  the  kitchen.  FH  let  him  know  your  honour 
would  be  glad  to  see  him  here. 

SirH  Ay,  do;  but  harkye,  Tom,  be  sure 
you  take  care  of  Snip. 

Tom,  ril  warrant  your  honour. 

Sir  H  V\\  he  down  in  the  stables  myself 
by-and-hy.  [E^^^  Torn]  Let  me  see --out  of 
the  famous  Tantwivy  hy  White  Stockings ; 
White  Stockings,  his  dam,  full  sister  to  the 
Proserpine  Filly;  and  his  sire^-pox  on*l,  bow 
unlucky  it  is  that  this  damned  accident  should 
happen  in  the  Newmarket  week! — ten  to  one 

l)  The  pedifrca  •X  •  horse,  ia  at  religioaslj  kept  aa  that 

of  any  ancient  family  in  Wal«s»   or  rather  a*  tha  aame 

it  done  among  the  Arahians*    where  aa  in  England  ihe 

hloed  prores  the  ^ifrodnesa  or  the  horao ;  and  the  namea 

given  to  the  honea  are  aunwtimea  not  •  little  aiugnlar. 
s)  Without  atopping. 


you  got  any  intelligence  of  her? 

Sir  H.  No,  faitii,  not  I:  we  seem  to  be 
quite  thrown  out  ')  here  —  but,  however ,  I 
have  ordered  Tom  to  try  if  he  can  hear  any 
thing  of  her  among  the  ostlers. 

Rus.  Why  don*t  you  inquire  after  her  your- 
self? why  aon*t  you  run  up  and  down  the 
whole  town  afler  her? — Mother  young  rascal 
knows  where  she  is ,  I  warrant  you.  —  Wbat 
a  plague  it  is  to  have  a  daughter!  When  one 
loves  her  to  distraction,  and  has  toiled  and 
laboured  to  make  her  happy,  the  ungrateful 
slut  will  sooner  ao  to  .hell  ber  ovm  way — 
but  she  shall  have  him — I  will  make  her  happy, 
if  I  break  ber  heart  for  it. — A  provoking  gipsy 
— to  run  away,  and  torment  her  poor  father, 
that   dotes   on   her!    FU    never  see   her   face 


again. — Sir  Harry,  how  can  we  get  any  in- 
t^liffence  of  her?  Why  don*t  you  speak  ?  why 
dont  you  tell  me?  —  Zounds!  you  seem  as 
indifferent  as  if  you  did  not  care  a  farthing 
about  her. 

Sir  H.  Indifferent!  you  may  well  call  me 
indifferent! — this  damned  chase  after  her  vrill 
cost  me  a  thousand  —  if  it  had  not  been  for 
her,  I  would  not  have  been  off  the  -course  ^) 
this  week  to  have  save^  the  lives  of  my  mrbole 
family—I'll  hbid  you  six  to  two  that — 

Rus,   Zounds!   hold  your  tongue,   or  talk 

l)  To  draw  back.  t)  An  nnmanageable  little  horac 

S)  When  the   doga  have  lost  the  accnt,    in  fox-hanllng, 

they  are  said  to  he  thrown  out.     The  fox,   wheci  har^ 

piifkned,    will   ma  into  «  herd  of  deer,    or  a  fluck    vf 

kherp,  jump  oyer  a  wall,  any  thing  to  nut  the  dojta  onl. 

4)  The  rarc-groand  at  Ne«rm«rket  or  otJterwiie. 
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more  to  the  purpose — I  swear  she  is  too  ffood 
Jbr  you — you  don*t  deserye  such  a  wile — a 
line,  dear,  sweet,  loyely,  charming  girl!-*— 
Sfae*ll  breaK  my  heart — How  shall  I  find  her 
outP — Doy  prVthee,  sir  Harry,  my  dear  honest 
friend,  consider  how  we  may  discover  where 
she  is  fled  to. 

Sir  If.  Suppose  you  put  an  advertisement 
into  the  newspapers;  describing  her  marks, 
ber  age ,  her  height ,  and  where  she  strayed 
from.  I  recovered  a  bay  mare  once  by  that 
method. 

jRus.  Advertise  her! — What!  describe  my 
daughter,  and  expose  her,  in  the  public  papers, 
with  a  reward  lor  bringing  her  home,  like 
horses  stolen  or  strayed!  —  recovered  a  bay 
mare !  —  the  deviPs  in  the  fellow !  —  he  thinks 
of  nothing  but  racers,  and  bay  mares,  and 
slallions.--^Sdealh ,  I  wish  your — 

Sir  If,  I  wish  Harriot  was  fairly  pounded ;  ') 
it  would  save  us  both  a  deal  of  trouble. 

/iiss.  Which  way  shall  I  turn  myself? — I 
am  half  distracted. — If  I  go  to  that  young 
dog*s  house,  he  has  certainly  conveyed  her 
somewhere  out  of  my  reach— if  she  does  not 
send  to  me  to-day,  Til  give  her  up  for  ever — 
peihaps ,  though ,  the  may  have  met  with  some 
accident,  and  has  nobody  to  assis|  her. — No, 
she  is  certainly  with  that  young  rascal. — I 
wish  she  was  dead,  and  1  was  dead. — ril 
blow  young  Oakly^s  brains  out. 

Re-enter  Tom. 

SirH.  Well,  Tom,  how  is  poor  Snip? 
Tom.  A  little   better,   sir,   after  his  warm 
mash:  but  I^ady,  the  pointing  bitch  that  folio- 
wred  yoo  all  the  way,  is  deadly  foot-sore. 

JZccf.  Damn  Snip  and  Lady! — have  you  heard 
anr  thing  of  Hamot? 

jTont.  vVby,  I  came  on  purpose  to  let  my 
master  and  your  honour  know,  that  John 
Ostler  says  as  bow,  just  such  a  lady  as  I  told 
him  madam  Harriot  was,  came  here  in  a 
lbur-''vrheel  chaise ,  and  was  fetched  away  soon 
after  by  a  fine  lady  in  a  chariot. 

JtiAtf.  Did  she  come  alone? 

Tarn.  Quite  alone,  only  9  servant  maid, 
please  your  honour. 

Hu^.  And  what  psirt  of  the  town  did  they 
go  to? 

Tawn»  John  Ostler  says  as  how  they  bid 
the  coachman  drive  to  Grosvenor^square, 

SifH  Soho!  puss--YoicsI  2) 

RiMM.  Sbt  is  certainly  gone  to  that. young 
rogue — he  has  got  his  aunt  to  fetch  her  from 
hence — or  else  she  is  with  her  own  aunt,  lady 
Frcclovt-^tbey  both  live  in  that  part  of  the 
town.  1*1' Jg^  ^  ^^'  bouse,  and  in  the  ipean 
while  ,  sir  Harry ,  you  shall  sttp  to  lady  Free- 
love**,    We*ll  find  her,   I  warrant  you.    TU 

1}  A  1ioT*e»  •r  other  aninifti,  wlitch  has  quitted  its 
iBjttler'*  prcmiaca,  and  it  foasd  upon  tha  premiaoi  of 
an«|]Mr,  ia  lakaq  to  |h«  pound j,  which  la  a  plaee  for 
coofiaijis  alrarr€alt4«»  and  there  it  must  remain  till 
the  eirBer  pays  a  certain  sum ,  for  tu  release ,  which 
ia  enUed  poundage. 

»)  Theta  ^n  the  words  used  in  that  most  melodious  of 
nil  awnda,  for  a  sportsman*  the  riew-— halloo  I  com- 
|M»ed  te  which ,  the  war-whoop  wf  a  Chcroke*  ta  mere 
^elbiapesing.  The  Mne  bcipg  jn  sight*  the  sudden  burst 
of  ihia  cnthusiaatlc  soho!  from  the  mouths  of  twenty 
«ir  ihifftj  riders*  inlames  the  harsos,  and  dogs  almost 
to  mednrsa,  wbilf  it  brings  inerilable  death  to  tha  poor 
li«ce  before  them;  the  horns  aii-  completely  drowned 
ai«  the  rrf^^-^9M%  aieviia  hare . 


teach  my  youug  mistress  to  be  gadding.  She 
shall  marry  you  to-night.  Come  along,  sir 
Harry,  come  along;  we  won*t  lose  a  minute. 
Come  along.  ' 

Sir  If .  Soho!  hark  forward!  wind  *em  and 
cross    *em!     hark    forward!      Yoics!     Yoics! 

[Exeuni. 

ScsKX  II. — Oakly^s  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Oakly. 

Mrs.  O.  After  all,  that  letter  was  certainly 
intended  for  my  husband.  I  see  plain  enough 
they  are  all  in  a  plot  against  me.  JVly  husband 
intriguing,  the  major  working  him  up  to 
afifront  me,  Charles  owning  his  letters,  and 
so  playing  into  each  other*s  hands.  —  They 
think  me  a  fool,  I  find — but  Fll  be  loo  much 
for  them  yet. — I  have  desired  to  speak  with 
Mr.  Oakly,  and  expect  bim  here  immediately. 
His  temper  is  naturally  open;  and  if  he  thinks 
my  anger  abated,  and  my  suspicions  laid 
asleep,  he  will  certainly  betray  himself  by  his 
behaviour.  Ill  assume  an  air  of  good  humour, 
pretend  to  believe  the  fine  story  they  have 
trumped  up,  throw  him  oft*  his  guard,  and  so 
draw  the  secret  out  of  him.«-Here  he  comes. — 
How  hard  it  is  to  dissemble  one^s  anger!  Oh, 
I  could  rate  him  soundly!  but  1*11  keep  down 
my  indignation  at  present,  though  it  chokes  me. 

Enter  Oaki.y. 

O,  my  dear!  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 
Pray  sit.  down  [Thex  Mii\  I  longed  to  see 
you.  (t  seemed  an  age  till  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  talking^  over  the  silly^  affair  that  hap- 
pened this  morning.  [Mildlj: 

Oak,  Why  really,  my  dear — 

Mrs,  O,  Nay,  aon*t  look  so  grave  now. 
Come — iCs  all  over.  Charles  and  you  have 
cleared  up  matters.    I  am  satisfied. 

Oak.  Indeed!  I  rejoice  to  hear  it!  You  make 
me  happy  beyond  my  espectation.  This  dis- 
position will  ensure  our  felicity.  Do  but  lay 
aside  your  cruel,  unjust  suspicion,  and  we 
should  never  have  the  least  difterence. 

Mrs.  O.  Indeed  I  begin  to  think  so.  Fll 
endeavour  to  get  the  better  of  it.  And  really 
sometimes  it  is  very  ridiculous.  My  uneasiness 
this  morninff,  for  instance,  ha,  ha,  ha!  To 
be  so  'much  alarmed  about  that  idle  letter, 
which  turned  out  quite  another  thing  at  last  — 
was  not  I  very  angry  with  you?  h^,  ha,  ha! 

\Ji/f eating  a  Laugh. 

Oak.  Don*l  mention  it.  Let  us  both  forget 
it  Your  present  cbeerfulnesf  makes  amends 
for  every  thing. 

Mrs.  0'  I  am  apt  to  be  too  riolent;  I  love 

fou  too  well  to  ne  quite  easy  about  you, 
Fondiy\  Well — no  matter — what  is  become 
of  Cbanes  ? 

Qak*  Poor  fellow!  h«  is  on  the  wing,  ram- 
bling all  over  the  town,  in  pursuit  of  this 
young  lady.  « 

Mrs.  O.  Where  is  he  ftone  pray? 

Oak»  First  of  all,  I  beueve,  to  some  of  her 
relations. 

Mrs.  Ot  Relations!  Who  are  they?  Where 
Ao  they  live? 

Oak.  There  is  an  aunt  of  hers  lives  jusf  Jn 
the  c^pighhourbood ;  lady  Freelove. 

Mrs^  Q   Lady  Freelove!   Oho!  gone  to  lady 
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Freelove^s,  is  he? — aud  do  you  think  Le  will 
bear  any  thing  of  her? 

Oak,  I  doni  know ;  but  I  hope  so ,  with  all 
my  soul. 

Mrs.O.  Hope!  with  all  your  soul;  do  you 
hope  so?  [Alarmed, 

Uak.  Hope  so!  ye  —  yes — why,  don*t  you 
hope  so?  .  [Surprised. 

Mrs,  O,  Why— yes— [/?^c*operi/i jl—O,  ay, 
to  be  sure.  I  hope  it  of  all  things.  You  know, 
my^dear,  it  must  give  me  great  satisfaction, 
as  well  as  yourself,  to  see  Charles  well  settled. 

Oak.  1  should  think  so;  and  really  I  don*t 
know  where  he  can  be  settled  so  well.  She 
is  a  most  deserving  young  woman,  I  assure  you. 

Mrs.  O,  You  are  well  acquainted  with  her 
then? 

Oak.  To  be  sure,  my  dear;  after  seeing 
her  so  often  last  summer,  at  the  major^s  house 
in  the  country,  and  at  her  father*s. 

Mrs.  O.  So  often ! 

Oak.  O,  ay^-ver}-  often — Charles  took  care 
of  that — almost  every  day. 

Mrs.  O,  Indeed!  But  praj' — a — a — a — I  say 
—a — a —  [Confused, 

Oak.   What  do  you  say,  my  dear? 

Mrs.  O.  I  say — a— ^ — [Siammerinff]  Is  she 
handsome? 

Oak.  Prodigiously  handsome  indeed. 

Mrs.  O.  Prodigiously  handsome  I  and  is  she 
reckoned  a  sensible  girl? 

Oak.  A  very  sensible,  modest,,  agreeable, 
young  lady  as  ever  I  knew.  You  would  be 
extremely  fond  of  her ,  I  am  sutt.  You  can*t 
imagine  how  happy  1  was  in  her  company. 
Poor  Charles!  she  soon  made  a  conquest  of 
him,  and  no  wonder,  she  has  so  many  elegant 
accomplishments!  such  an  infinite  fund  of 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour!  Why,  she^s 
the  darling  of  the  whole  country. 

Mrs.  O,   Lord!   you  seem  quite  i 
about  her! 

Oak.  Raptures!  —  not  at  all.  I  was  only 
telling  you  the  young  lady^a  character.  I 
thought  you  woufd  be  glad  to  find  that  Charles 
had  made  so  sensible  a  choice,  and  was  so 
likely  to  be  happy. 

Mrs.  O.  Oh,  Charles!  True,  as  you  say, 
Charles  will  be  mighty  happy. 

Oak.  DovLi  you  think  sor 

Mrs.  O,  I  am  convinced  of  it.  Poor  Charles! 
I  am  much  concerned  for  him.  He  must  be 
very  uneasy  about  her.  I  was  thinking  whether 
we  could  be  of  any  service  to  him  in  this  affair. 

Oak.  Was  you ,  my  love  ?  that  is  very  good 
of  you.  Why,  to  be  sure,  we  must  endeavour 
to  assist  him.  Let  me  see  —  How  can  we 
manage  it?  *Gad!  I  have  hit  it.  The  luckiest 
thought!  and  it  will  be  of  great  service  to 
Charles. 

Mrs.  O.  \YeII,  what  is  it?  [Eagerl/l—^ou 
know  I  would  do  any  thing  to  serve  Charles, 
and  oblige  you.  [Mildlj, 

Oak.  That  is  so  khid!  Lord,  my  dear,  if 
you  would  but  always  consider  things  in  this 
proper  light,  and  continue  this  amiable  temper, 
we  should  be  the  happiest  people — 

Mrs.  O.  I  believe  »o'^  but  what*s  your 
proposal  ? 

Oak.  I  am  sure  youll  like  it — Charles,  you 
know,  may  perhaps  be  so  lucky  as  to  meet 
with  this  lady 


quite  in  raptures 


Mrs.  O.  True. 

Oak.  Now  I  was  thinking,  that  he  might, 
with  your  leave,  my  dear. 

Jfr*.0.  Well! 

Oak.  Bring  her  home  here — 

Mrs.  O.  How ! 

Oak.  Yes,  bring  her  home  here,  my  dear; — 
it  will  make  poor  Charleses  mind  quite  easy: 
and  you  may  take  her  under  your  protection 
till  her  father  comes  to  town. 

Mrs.  O.  Amazing!  this  is  even  beyond  my 
expectation. 

Oak.  Why!— what!— 

Mrs,  O.  Was  there  ever  such  assurance! 
[Rises'}  Take  her  under  my  protection  i  What ! 
would  you  keep  her  under  my  nose? 

Oak.  Nay,  I  never  conceived — I  thought 
you  would  have  approved  — 

Mrs.  O.  What!  make  me  your  conTcnient 
woman ! — No  place  but  my  own  house  to  serve 
your  purposes? 

Oak.  Lord,  this  is  the  strangest  misappre- 
hension!  I  am  quite  astonished. 

Mrs.O.  Astonished!  yes — ^confused, detected, 
betrayed,  by  your  vain  confidence  of  imposing 
on  me.  Why,  sure  you  imagine  me  an  idiot, 
a  driveller.  .Charles,  indeed!  yes,  Charles  is 
a  fine  exci4iie  for  you.  The  letter  this  morning, 
the  letter,  Mr.  Oakly! 

Oak.  The  letter!  why  sure  that— 

Mrs.  O.  Is  sufficiently  explained.  You  have 
made  it  very  clear  to  me.  Now  I  am  con- 
vinced. I  have  no  doubt  of  your  perfidy. 
But  I  thank  you  for  some  hints  you  have  given 
me,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  make  use 
of  them :  nor  will  I  rest  till  I  have  full  con- 
viction, and  overwhelm  you  with  the  strongest 
proof  of  your  baseness  towards  me. 

Oak.  Nay,  but— 

Mrs.  O.  Go,  go!  1  have  no  doubt  of  your 
falsehood :  away  1  ^        ^    [Exit. 

Oak.  Was  there  ever  any  thing  like  this? 
Sucli  unaccountable  behaviour!  angry  I  don^ 
know  why!  jealous  of  I  know  not  what! 
Hints!  —  hints  I  have  given  her!— W^hat  can 
she  mean?' — 

Enier  ToiiKT,  crossing  i/ie  St€ige. 

Toilet!  where  are  you  going? 

Toil.  To  order  the  porter  to  let  in  no  com- 
pany to  my  lady  to-day.  She  won*t  see  a 
single  soul,  sir.  [Kxit, 

Uak.  What  an  unhappy  woman!  Now  will 
she  sit  all  day  feeding  on  her  suspicions,  till 
she  has  convinced  herself  of  the  truth  of  them. 

Enter  John,  crossing  the  Stage. 

Wel^  sir,  what^s  your  business? 

John.  Going  to  order  the  chariot,  sir! — 
my  lady*s  going  out  immediately.  ^ExiL 

.Oak,  Going  out!  what  is  all  this? — But 
every  way  she  makes  me  miserable.  WHld 
and  ungovernable  as  the  sea  or  the  windl 
made  up  of  storms  and  tempests!  I  can*t  bear 
it:  and  one  way  or  other  I  will  put  an  end 
to  it.  [flxii. 

Scene  III.— Lady  Faeblove^s  House. 

Enter  Lady  Frselove,  with  a  Card;  a  Ser- 
vant following. 

Lady  F.  [Reading  as  she  enters'}'-^ And 
will  take  the  liberty  of  waiting  on  her  ladyship 
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^n  cavalier,  as  he  comes  from 
Ooes  any  body  wait  that  brou 

Serp.   Lord  Trinket^s  servant 
madam. 

Letdy  F*.   My   compliments  ^   and  I  shall  be 
g^Iad  to  see  his  lordship. — Where  is  miss  Russet? 

Serv»  In  her  own  diaraber,  madam. 

LadjrJK  What  is  she  doing? 

Sertf,  Writing,  1  believe,  madam. 

Lady  F.  Oh,  ridiculous  1— scribbling  to  that 
Oakly,  I  suppose.  \Apari\  —  Let  her  know, 
I  should  be  ^lad  of  her  company  here.  \ExU 
Ser^ani\  It  is  a  michty  troublesome  thing  to 
mahage  a  simple  girl,  that  knows  nothing  of 
tbe  world.  Harriot,  like  all  other  girls,  is 
IbolishJy  fond  of  this  young  fellow  of  her  own 
choosing,  ber  first  love;  that  is  to  say,  'tlie 
first  man  that  is  particularly  civil;  and  the 
first  air  of  consequence  which  a  young  lady 
^▼es  herself.  Poor  silly  soul !  —  But  Oakly 
must  not  have  her,  positively.  A  match  with 
lord  Trinket  will  add  to  the  dignity  of  the 
£muly.  I  must  bring  her  into  it.  But  here 
she  comes. 


Enter  Harriot. 

Well,  Harriot,  still  in  the  pouts!  nay,  pr^ythee, 
my  dear  little  runaway  girl,  be  more  cheer- 
ful! your  everlasting  melancholy  puts  me  into 
the  vapours. 

Mar,  Dear  madam,  excuse  me.  How  can 
1  be  cheerful  in  my  present  situation?  I  know 
my  father^s  temper  so  well,  that  1  am  sure 
tbia  situ  of  mine  must  almost  distract  bim. 
I  sometimes  wish  that  I  had  remained  in  the 
country,  let  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence. 

Xoflfy  F.  Why,  it  is  a  naughty  ^)  child, 
that's  certain;  but  it  need  not  be  so  uneasy 
about  papa,  as  you  know  that  I  wrote  by 
fast  night's  post  to  acquaiat  him  that  his 
little  lost  sheep  was  safe,  and  that  you  were 
ready  to  obey  bis  commands  in  tyitrj  parti 
cuJar,  except  marr>'ing  that  oaf,  sir  Harry 
Beagle. — ^Lord!  Lord!  what  a  difl'erence  there 
is  between  a  country  and  a  town  education! 
Why,  a  London  lass  would  have  jumped  out 
of  a  window  into  a  gallant's  arms,  and  without 
tbinlung  of  her  father,  unless  it  were  to  have 
drawn   a  few  bills   on  him,   bcni   a   hundred 


m  Hie  manage,  yours  speak  a  very  dilTerent  language.  Indeed 
ght  this  card  ?  you  have  fine  eyes,  diild !  and  they  nave  made 
is  in  the  hall,  fine  work  with  lord  Trinket' 

Har,  Lord  Trinket!  XContefnpiuoiuljr^ 

Ladr  F.  Yes,  lord  Trinket;  you  know  it 
as  well  as  I  do;  and  yet,  you  ill-natured 
thing,  you  will  not  vouchsafe  bim  a  single 
smile.  But  you  must  give  the  poor  soul  a 
little  encouragement,  prythee  do. 

Har.  Indeed  1  can't,  madam,  for  of  all 
mankind  lord  Trinket  is  my  aversion. 

Ladjr  F.  Why  so ,  child  ?  He  is  counted  a 
well-bred,  sensible,  young  fellow,  and  the 
women  all  think  him  handsome. 

liar.  Yes,  he  is  just  polite  enough  to  be 
able  to  be  very  unmannerly,  vrith  a  great 
deal  of  good  breeding;  is  just  handsome  enough 
to  make  him  most  excessively  vain  of  his  per- 
son; and  has  just  reflection  enough  to  finish 
him  for  a  coxcomb;  qualifications  which  are 
all  very  common  among  these  whom  your 
ladyship  calls  men  of  quality. 

Ladr  F.  A  satirist  too!  Indeed,  my  dear, 
this  affectation  sits  very  awkwardly  upon  you. 
There  will  be  a  supenority  in  the  behaviour 
of  persons  of  fashion. 

Har.  A  superiority,  indeed!  for  his  lordship 
always  behaves  with  so  much  insolent  fami- 
liarity, that  I  should  almost  imagine  he  was 
soliciting  me  for  other  favours,  rather  than 
to  pass  my  whole  life  with  him. 

Lady  F,  Innocent  freedoms ,  child ,  which 
every  fine  woman  expects  to  be  taken  with 
her,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  beauty. 

Har,  They  are  freedoms  which  I  think  no 
innocent  woman  can  allow. 

Lady  jF.  Romantic  to  the  last  desree! — 
Why,  you  are  in  the  country  still,  Harriot! 


miles  oR  in  nine   or  ten  hours,    or  perhaps      Lady  F,  Your  lordship  it  always  agreeable 


out  of  the  kingdom  in  twenty-four. 

Har.  I  fear  I  have  already  been  too  preci- 
pitate.    I  tremhie  for  the  consequences. 

Lady  F»  I  swear,  child,  you  are  a  down- 
right prude.  Your  way  of  talking  gives  me 
the  spleen ;  so  full  of  affection ,  and  outy ,  and 
virtue,  Itis  just  like  a  funeral  sermon.  And 
yet,  pretty  soul!  it  can  love. — Well,  I  wonder 
at  your  taste;  a  sneaking,  simple  gentleman, 
without  a  title!  and  when  to  my  knowledge 
yon  might  have  a  man   of  quality  to-morrow. 

Har,  Perhaps  so.  Your  ladyship  must  ex- 
cuse me ,  but  many  a  man  ot  quality  would 
make  me  miserable. 

LadyF.  Indeed,  my  dear,  these  antediluvian 
notions  will  never  do  now-a-davs ;  and  at  the 
same  time  too,    those  little  wicked    eyes    of 

i^  TIm  BBTiM  cpMk  lo  children  in  lliw  manner,  and 
Cfcia  b  the  laoKuage  nacd  to  ridicnlc  paraona  who  »till 
cantinn*  in  l«adiag«alrmga  ai  a  lima  whan  thay  aro 
ton  nld  Car  iL 


Enter  a  Servant* 

Serv,  My  lord  Trinket  |  madam.         l_Exit. 
Lady  F,   I  swear  now  I  have  a  good  mind 
to  tell  him  all  you  have  said. 

Enter  LoRD  Trinket,  in  Boots,  etc,  asfrovn 
the  Riding-house, 

Your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

Lord  T,    Your  ladyship  does  me  too  much 

honour.     Here  I  am  en  bottine   as  you  sec— 

just  come  from  the  manege. 


in  every  dress. 

Lord  T.  Vastly  obliging,  lady  Freelove. 
Miss  Iliisset,  I  am  your  slave.  I  declare  it 
makes  me  quite  happy  to  find  you  together. 
'Pon  honour,  ma'am,  \To  Harriot]  I  begin 
to  conceive  great  hopes  of  you ;  and  as  for 
you,  lady  Freelove,  1  cannot  sufficiently  com- 
mend your  assiduity  with  your  £iir  pupil. 
She  was  before  possessed  of  every  grace  tnat 
nature  could  bestow  on  her,  and  nobody  is 
so  well  qualified  as  your  ladyship  to  give  her 
the  bon  ton. 

Har,  Compliment  and  contempt  all  in  a 
breath! — My  lord,  I  am  obliged  to  you.  But, 
waving  my  acknowledgments,  give  me  leave 
to  ask  your  lordship  whether  nature  and  the 
bon  ton  (as  you  call  it)  are  so  difterent,  that 
we  must  give  up  one  in  order  to  obtain  tbe 
other? 

Lord  T.  Totally  opposite,  madam.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  bon  ton  is  to  render  person* 
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of  family  difierent  from  the  vulgar,  for  wbom 
indeed  nature  serves  very  well.  For  this  reason 
it  has,  at  various  times,  been  ungenteel  to 
sec,  to  hear,  to  walk,  to  be  iii  good  healthy 
and  to  have  twenty  other  horrible  perfections 
of  nature.  ^)  Nature  indeed  may  do  very  well 
sometimes.  It  made  you,  for  instance,  and  it 
then  made  something  very  lovely ;  and  if  you 
would  sufTer.us  of  quality  to  give  you  "the 
Ion,  you  would  be  absolutely  divine:  nut  now 
— me — madam — me — nature  never  made  such 
a  thing  as  me. 

liar,  ^Vhy,  indeed,  I  think  your  lordship 
has  very  few  obligations  to  her. 

Aord  T,  Then  you  really  think  it's  all  my 
own?  I  declare  now  that  is  a  mighty  genteel 
compliment:  nay,  if  you  begin  to  flatter  alreaMy, 
vou  improve  apace.  *Pon  honour,  lady  Free- 
loy^t^  I  believe  we  shall  make  something  of 
her  at  last. 

Lad^  t\  No  doubt  onH.  It  is  in  your 
lordship^s  power  to  make  her  a  complete 
woman  of  fashion  at  once. 

Lord  r.  Hum!  Vyhy,  ay— 

Jiar,  Your  lordship  must  excuse  me.  I  am 
of  a  very  tasteless  disposition.  I  shall  never 
bear  to  be  carried  out  of  nature. 
.  ^  Lady  K  You  are  out  of  nature  now ,  Har- 
riot! I  am  sure  no  woman  but  yourself  ever 
objected  to  being  carried  among  persons  of 
quality.  Would  you  believe  it,  my  lord!  here 
lias  she  bfeen  a  whole  week  in  town,  and 
would  never  suffer  me  to  introduce  her  to  .a 
rout,  an  assembly,  a  concert,  or  even  to  court, 
or  the  opera;  nay,  would  hardly  so  much  as 
mix  with  a  living  soul  that  has  visited  me. 

Lord  T,  No  wonder,  madam,  you  do  not 
adopt  the  manners  of  persons  of  fashion,  when 
you  will  not  even  honour  them  with  your 
company.  W^ere  you  to  make  one  in  our 
little  coteries,  we  should  soon  make  you  sick 
of  the  boors  and  bumkins  of  the  horrid  country. 
By-the-by,  I  met  a  monster  at  the  riding- 
house  this  morning  who  gave  me  some  intel- 
ligence, shat  will  surprise  you,  concerning 
your  family. 

Ifar.   Vvhat  intelligence? 

LadrF.  V\^ho  lyas  this  monster,  as  your 
lordship   calls  him?    a  curiosity,   I  dare  say. 

Lord  T,  This  monster,  madam,  was  formerly 
my  head  groom ,  and  had  the  care  of  all  my 
running  horses;  but  growing  most  abominably 
surly  and  extravagant,  as  you  know  all  these 
fellows  do,  I  turned  him  off;  and  ever  since 
iny  brother.  Slouch  Trinket,  has  had  the  care 
ot  my  stud ,  rides  all  my  principal  matches 
himself,  and — 

Har.  Dear,  my  lord,  don't  talk  of  your 
groom  and  your  brother,  but  tell  me  the 
news.     Do  you  know  any  thing  of  my  father? 

Lord  T.  lour  father,  madam,  is  now  in 
town.  This  fellow,  you  must  know,  is  now 
groom  to  sir  Harry  Beagle,  your  sweet  rural 
swain,  and  informed  roe  that  his  master  and 
your  lather  were  running  all  over  the  town 
in  quest  of.  you;  and  that  he  himself  had 
orders  to  inquire  after  you  :^  for  which  reason, 
I  suppose,  he  came  to  the  riding-bouse  stables 
to  look  after  a  horse,  thinking  it^  to  be  sure, 
a  very  likely  place  to  meet  you.    Your  father, 

i)  lIoiHd,  ynlgar,  healthy  red-checks,  m  was  anee'said, 
in  compajij,  of  a  heaiilifol  yonng  lady  from  the  coiuitr j. 


perhaps,  is  gone  to  seek  yoa  at  the  Tower, 
or  VVestminster  Abbey,  which  is  all  the  idea 
he  has  of  London;  and  your  faithful  lovev  is 
probably  cheapening  a  hunter,  and  drinking 
strong  beer,  at  the  Horse  and  Jockey  in 
Smithiield. 

LadjF,  The  whole  set  admirably  disposed  of! 

Har,  J3i(l  not  your  lordship  inform  bim 
where  I  was?  ' 

LordT,  Not  I,  'pon  honour,  madam;  that 
I  left  to  their  own  mgenuily  to  discover. 

Ladj  F.  And  pray ,  my  lord ,  where  in  this 
town  have  this  polite  company  bestowed 
themselves  ? 

Lord  I\  They  lodge ,  madam ,  of  all  places 
in  the  world,  at  the  Bull  and  Gate  Inn^  in 
Holborn. 

LadfF.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  The  Bull  and  Gate! 
Incomparable!  What,  have  they  brought  any 
hay  or  cattle  to  town  ? 

Lord  T,  Very  well,  lady  Freelove,  very 
well  indeed!    There  they   are,   like  &o  manj 

Srasiers;  and  there  it  seems  they  have  learned 
lat  this  lady  is  certainly  in  London. 
Han  Do,  dear  madam,  send  a  card  directly 
to  my  father,  informing  him  where  I  am,  and 
that  your  ladyship  would  be  glad  to  see  him 
here.  For  my  part  I  dare  not  venture  into 
his  presence,   till  you   have  in  some  measure 

Eacified   him;    but  for  heaven's  sake,    desire 
im  not  to  bring  that  wretched  fellow  along 
with  him. 

LordT.  Wretched  fellow!   Oho!  Courage, 

Milor  Trinket!  Ijiside. 

Lady  F.  I'll  send  immediately.  Who's  there? 

Re-enter  Servants 

Seru,  {^Apart  to  Lady  FreeloQe'J  Sir  Harry 
Beagle  is  below,  madam. 

Ladjr  F.  [Apeu-t  to  Servant"]  I  am  not  at 
home.  — Have  they  let  him  in? 

Serv.    Yes,  madam. 

Lady  F,  How  abominably  unlucky  this  is! 
Well,  then,  show  him  into  my  dressing- 
room,  I  will  come  to  him  there.    [^Exit  Servant, 

Lord  T,  Lady  Freelove!  no  engagement,  I 
hope?  We  won't  part  with  you,  'pon  honour. 

iLady  jP.  The  worst  engagement  in  the  world. 
A  pair  of  musty  old  prudes !  lady  Formal  and 
miss  Prate. 

Lord  T,  O  the  beldams!  As  nauseous  as 
ipecacuanha,  'pon  honour. 

Lady  F.  Lud ,  lud !  what  shall  I  do  with 
them?  Why  do  these  foolish  women  come 
troubling  me  now?  I  must  wait  on  them  in 
the  dressing-room,  and  you  must  excuse  the 
card,  Harriot,  till  they  are  gone.  Fll  dispatch 
them  as  soon  as  I  can,  but  heaven  knows 
when  I  shall  get  rid  of  them,  for  they  are 
both  everlasting  gossips!  though  the  words 
come  from  her  ladysoip  one  hy  one,  like 
drops  from  a  still,  while  the  other  tiresome 
woman  overwhelms  us  with  a  flood  of  im- 
pertinence. Harriot,  you'll  entertain  his  lord- 
ship tiU  I  return.  [^Exit. 

Lord  T.  Gone!  —  'Pon  honour,  I  am  not 
sorry  for  the  coming  in  of  these  old  tabbies, 
and  am  much  obliged  to  her  ladyship  for 
leaving  us  such  an  agreeable  t^te-a-tete. 

ffar.  Your  lordship  will  find  me  extremely 
bad  company. 

LordT.  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear!    Well 
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entertain  onrselTes  one  waj  or  otiier,  Fll  war- 
rant jou.— *£gad,  I  think  it  a  migbty  good 
opportunity  to  establish  a  better  acquainUnce 
with  you. 

Har*  I  don*t  understand  you.  ^ 

Lord  T.  No?— Why  then  Fll  speak  plainer. 
— l^Poidsin^,  and  looking  her  full  in  the 
Face\  You  are  an  amasing  fine  creature,  *pon 
honour. 

Hot,  If  this  be  your  lordsbip^s  polite  con- 
versation, I  shall  leave  you  to  amuse  yourself 
io  soliloouy.  {Going* 

Lord  T.  No,  no.  no,  madam,  that  must  not 
he.  [Stopping  her\  This  place,  my  passion, 
the  opportunity,  all  conspire — 

Har*  How,  sir!  you  clonH  intend  to  do  me 
any  Tiolence? 

liord  J\  *Pon  honour,  ma^am,  it  will  be  do- 
ing great  violence  to  myself,  if  I  do  noU  You 
roast  excuse  me.  [Struggling  ivith  her. 

If  or.  Help!  help!  murder!  help! 

LordT.  if  our  yelping  will  signify  nothing 
— ^nobody  will  come.  [Struggling. 

Hot.  For  heaven^s  sake! — Sir! — My  lord — 

[Noise  within. 

LordT.  Plague  on*t,  what  noise! — Then  I 
must  be  quick.  [Still  struggling. 

Hot.  Help!  murder!  help!  help! 

Enter  Charles,  hastHjr, 

Charles.  What  do  I  bear?    yiy  Harriot's 

voice  calling  for  help! — Ha!   [Seeing   them] 

Is  it  possible  ? -^  Turn,  rnflian!  Fll  find    you 

employment  [Dratuftng. 

Lord  T.  You  are  a  most  impertinent  scoundrel, 

and  ni  whip  you  through  the  lungs,  *pon  honour. 

[ThejJighL  Harriot  runs  out,  screan^ 

ing  Help,  etc. 

Re-enter  Ladt  Freelove,  with  Sir  Harrt 
Beagle  and  Servants* 

LttdrF.  How's  this? — Swords  drawn  in  vtij 
bouse  .'^Part  them — [Thejr  are  parted]  This 
is  the  most  impudent  thing—- 

LordT.  Well,  rascal,  I  shall  find  a  time; 
I  know  you,  sir! 

Charles.  The  sooner  the  better;  I  know 
yoor  lordship  too. 

SirH.  ITaith,  madam,  [To Ladj- Freelove] 
we  had  like  to  have  been  in  at  the  death.  >) 

LadyF.  What  is  all  this?  Pray,  sir,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  your  coming  hillher,  to  raise 
this  disturbance?  Do  you  take  my  house  for 
a  brothel  ?  [To  Charles. 

Charles.  Not  I,  indeed,  madam;  but  I  be- 
lieve his  lordship  does. 

LordT.  Impudent  scoundrel! 

Ladjr  F\  Your  conversation,  sir,  is  as  inso- 
lent as  your  behaviour.  W^ho  are  you  ?  What 
brought  you  bere  ? 

Charles.  I  am  one,  madam,  always  ready 
to  draw  my  sword  in  defence  of  innocence  in 
distress,  and  more  especially  in  the  cause  of 
that  lady  I  delivered  from  nis  lordship's  fury; 

i)  A  TCf7  1i«aAurabl«  Ihipg  for  •  tpvrUoian  i««  to  be  oo 
Um  •pct-wkcn  hoonds  hmwc  caoghl  the  game,  he  ihen 
leap*  fiwm  kl«  horse,  whip*  the  doga  awaj,  and  seia- 
taf  the  game  hold*  it  tiiamphahtljr  erer  hia  head  giT- 
ing  the  4Mlk->halle« ;  aad  ihen  he  ie  eatatled  to  the 
hnuh.  if  a  fox,  aatlert,  if  a  etag*  and  one  ot  the  fore- 
fee^  if  a  kid  for  hia  reward.  Theae  honearahle  tokeoa 
•f  prowcas  are  to  he  aeea  in  all  the  halla  of  the  gen- 
.1 fax.kttotara  in    the   coantrj,  lending  to    bring 


hark  aMBf  a  aioaieat  of  pleaaare  lo  the  aporlsmaa. 


in  search  of  whom  I  trotlbled  your  ladyship^s 
house. 

Ladjr F.  Her  lover,  I  suppose;  or  what? 

Charles.  At  your  ladysbip^s  service;  though 
not  quite  so  violent  in  my  passion  as  his  lord- 
ship there*  .    » 

jLordT*  Impertinent  rascal! 

LetdjrF.  You  shall   be  made  to  repeol  oT 
this  insolence. 

Lord  T.  Your  ladyship  may  leave  that  to  me. 

Charles,  Ha,  ha!  e  ^ 

SirH'  But,  pray  what  is  become  of  the  lady 
all  this  while?  Why,  lady  Freelove,  you  told 
me  she  was  not  here;  and  i'faith,  I  was  just 
drawing  off  another  way,  if  1  had  not  heard 
the  view'halloo. 

LadjrF.  You  shall  see  ber  immediately,  sir! 
Who's  there? 

JEnter  Servant. 

Where  is  miss  Russet  I 

Serv.  Gone  out,  madam. 

LadjF.  Gone  out?— W^herc? 

Serv,  I  don't  know,  madam:  but  she  ruii 
down  the  back  stairs,  crying  for  help,  crossed 
the  servants'  ball  in  tears,  and  took  a  chair 
at  the  door. 

LadyF,  Blockheads!  to  let  her  go  out  in  a 
chair  alone! — Go  and  inquire  aAer  her  imme-' 
diatcly.  [ExitServanL 

Sir  H.  Gone !— When  I  bad  just  run  ber 
dovm,  and  is  the  little  piiss  stole  away  at  last? 

Ladj  F,  Sir,  if  vou  will  walk  in,  [To  Sir 
Harrjr]  with  bis  lordship  and  me,  perhaps 
you  may  hear  some  tidings  of  ber;  though  it 
IS  most  probable  she  may  be  gone  lo  ber  fa- 
ther. I  don't  know  any  other  friend  she  ha* 
in  town. 

Cfuirles,  I  am  heartily  glad  she  is  gone* 
She  is  safer  any  where  than  in  this  house. 

LadjF.  Mighty  well,  sir!  —  My  lord,  sir 
Harry,— I  attend  you. 

Lord  T.  You  shall  hear  from  me,  sir! 

[To  Charles. 

Charles.  Yery  well,  my  lord. 

SirH*  Stole  away ! — plague  on't — ^stole  away! 
[Exeunt  Sir  Harry  and  Lord 
Trinket. 

LadjF.  Before  I  follow  the  cofnpany,  jgive 
me  leave  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  your  behaviour 
here  has  been  so  extraordinary — 

Charles.  My  treatment  here,  madam,  has 
indeed  been  very  extraordii.ary. 

Lady  F,  Indeed ! — Well,  no  matter — permit 
me  to  acquaint  you,  sir,  that  there  lies  your 
way  out,  and  that  the  greatest  favour  you  can 
do  me,  is  to  leave  the  bouse  immediately. 

Charles,  That  your  ladyship  may  depend 
on.  Since  you  have  put  miss  liusset  to  flight, 
you  may  be  sure  of  not  being  troubled  with 
my  company.    Ill  aAer  her  immediately. 

Lady  F,  If  she  has  any  regard  for  her  re- 
putation, she'll  never  put  herself  into  such 
hands  as  yours. 

Charles.  O,  madam,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  her  regard  for  that,  by  her  leaving  your 
ladyship. 

LadyF.  Leave  my  house. 

Charles.  Directly— ^A  charming  bouse!  and 
a  charming  lady  ofthe  house  too  T— Ha,  ha,  ha! 

LadyF.  Vulgar  fellow! 

Charles.  Fine  lady!        [Exeunt  severally. 
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ACT  ni. 

ScKNB  L — Laot  Faeelovb*s  House. 

Enter  Lady  FaBBLOVK  and  Lo&o  Trinket. 

Lord  T,  Doticement^  doucement,  my  dear 
lad  J  FreeloTe ! — Emcuse  me,  1  meant  no  barm, 
^pon  honour! 

Ladj  F.  Indeed,  indeed,  ray  lord  Trinket, 
this  is  absolutely  intolerable!  What,  to. offer 
rudeness  to  a  young  lady  in  my  bouse!  What 
Arill  the  world4|a«;  of  it? 

Lord  T,  Just  what  the  world  pleases.  -^  It 
does  not  signify  a  doit, what  they  say. — How- 
ever, I  ask  pardon;  but,  *egad»  I  thought  it 
was  the  best  way. 

Ladjr F.  For  shame,  for  shame,  my  lord!  I 
am  quite  hurt  at  your  want  of  discretion ;  and 
as  this  is  rather  an  ugly  afiair  in  regard  to 
me  as  well  as  your  lordship,  and  may  make 
some  noise,  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary, 
merely  to  save  appearances,  that  you  shoula 
wait  on  her  father,  palliate  matters  as  well  as 
you  can,  and  make  a  formal  repetition  of  your 
proposal  of  marriage. 

LordT,  Your  ladyship  is  perfectly  in  the 
right. — Yon  are  quite  au  fait  of  the  aiTair.  It 
shall  be  done  immediately,  and  then  your  re- 
putation will  be  safe,  and  my  conduct  justified 
to  dll  the  world.  Hut  should  the  olo  rustic 
continue  as  stubborn  as  his  daughter,  your 
ladyship  I  hope  has  no  objections  to  my  be- 
ing a  little  rusd,  for  I  must  have  her,  *pon 
honour. 

Enter   ServanL 

Sero,  Captain  0*Gutter,  to  wait  on  your 
ladyship. 

LadjF.  O  the  hideous  fellow!  The  Irish 
sailor-man,  for  whom  I  prevailed  on  your 
lordship  to  get  the  post  of  regulating  captain. 
I  suppose  he  is  come  to  load  me  with  bis 
odious  thanks.  I  won*t  be  troubled  with  him 
now. 

LordT,  Let  him  in,  by  all  means.  He  is 
the  best  creature  to  laugh  at  in  nature.  He 
is  a  perfect  seamonster,  and  always  looks  and 
talks  as  if  he  was  upon  deck.  Besides,  a 
thought  strikes  me— He  may  be  of  use. 

Ladjr  F»  Wcl)— send  the  creature  up  then. 
[Exit  Servant']  But  what  fine  thought  is  this  ? 

LordT,  A  coup  dc  maitre,  *pon  bonour!  I 
intend — but,  hush!  here  the  porpus  comes. 

Enter  Captain  O'Cuttbr. 

LadjrF.  Captain,  your  bumble  servant!  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you. 

0*CuL  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  lady! 
Upon  my  conscience,  the  wind  favours  me  at 
all  points.  I  had  no  sooner  ffot  under  weigh,  ^) 
to  tank  your  ladyship,  but  1  have  borne  down 
upon^)  my  noble  fncnd  his  lordship  too.  I 
hope  your  lordship's  well? 
,  I^ord  T,  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  captain : — 
But  you  seem  to  be  hurt  in  the  service:  wbat 
is  the  meaning  of  that  patch  over  your  right 
eye? 

t)  CapUin  O'CnUer'a  mixture  of  Iriik  and  sea  teraa  w 
laughable  enough  on  the  stage,  because  the  actor  Must 
net  only  tpMrni  Iruh,  but  took  Irish  also,  if  he  wt]] 
perform  his  part  Well.  To  get  under  weigh  means, 
to  raise  the  anchor*  set  the  sails;  and  when  the  wind 
has  JUled  then,  the  veaael  morea  en  its  waj. 

•)  Sail  towirda. 


[Act  UL 

(fCuL  Some  advanced  waj^et  firom  my  new 
post,  my  lord!  This  pressing  is  hot  work, 
tbou^  It  entitles  us  to  smart  ^)  money. 

Lady  F,  And  pray  in  what  perilous  adven- 
ture <ud  you  get  that  scar,  captain? 

OCut,  Quite  out  of  my  element,  indeed, 
my  lady.  I  got  it  in  an  engagement  liy  land. 
A  day  or  two  ago,  I  spied  three  stout  fellows, 
belonging  to  a  merchantman.  They  made 
down  VVapping.  I  immediately  gave  my  lads 
the  signal  to  chase,  and  we  bore  down  right 
upon  them.  They  tacked,  and  lay  to') — We 
gave  them  a  thundering  broadside,  which  they 
resaved*)  like  men;  and  one  of  them  made 
use  of  small  arms,  which  carried  off  the  we- 
athermost  ^)  comer  of  Ned  Gage^s  hat ;  so  I 
immediately  stood  in  with  him,  and  raked  >) 
him,  but  resaved  a  wound  on  my  starboard*) 
eye,  from  the  stock  of  the  pistoL  However 
we  took  them  all,  and  thev  now  lie  under  the 
hatches,  with  fifty  more,  aboard  a  tender  ')  off 
the  Tower. 

LordT,  Well  done,  noble  captain! — But 
however  you  will  soon  have  better  employ- 
ment, for  I  think  the  next  step  to  your  pre- 
sent post,  is  commonly  a  ship. 

OCuL  The  sooner  the  better,  my  lord! 
Honest  Terence  O^utter  shall  never  flinch ,  1 
warrant  you;  and  has  bad  as  much  sea-sar- 
vice  as  any  man  in  the  navy. 

Lord  T  You  may  depend  on  my  good  of- 
fices, captain!  But,  in  tne  mean  time,  it  is  in 
your  power  to  do  me  a  favour. 

(/Cut.  A  favour,  my  lord? — your  lordship 
does  me  honour.  I  would  go  round  the  world, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  by  day  or  by  night, 
to  sarve  your  lordship,  or  my  good  lady  here. 

LordT,  Dear  madam,  the  luckiest  thought 
in  nature !  [Apitrt  to  Ladjr  F.^  The  favour  I 
have  to  ask  of  you,  captain,  need  not  carry 
you  so  far  out  of  your  way:  The  vrhole  af- 
fair is,  that  there  are  a  couple  of  impudent 
fellows  at  an  inn  in  Holbom,  who  have  af- 
fronted me,  and  you  would  oblige  me  infini- 
iely,  by  pressing tnem  into  bis  majesty's  service. 

Ladx  F,  Now  I  understand — Admirable! 

[^parL 

G^CuL  With  all  ray  heart,  my  lord,  and 
tank  you  too,  *fait. ')  But,  by-the-by,  i  hope 
they  are  not  house-keepers,  or  freemen  of  tne 
city.  There's  the  devil  to  pay  in  meddling 
with  them.  They  boder*)  one  so  aboat  li- 
berty, and  property,  and  stuff. — It  was  but 
t*other  day,  that  Jack  Trowser  was  carried 
before  my  lord  mayor,  and  lost  above  a  tweUe- 
month^s  pay  for  nothing  at  all,  at  all. 

LordT.  Til  take  care  you  shall  be  brought 
into  no  trouble.    These  fellows  were  formerly 

l)  The  9mart  is  the  money  which  is   sometimes    tahcn    to 
obtain  the  discharge  of  any  one  who   has    entered    as    a 
sailor,  or  eulisted  as  a  soldier. 

•)  Turned  round  and  stood  still.        S)  Receiyed. 

4)  Windward-side,  that  side  of  anj  thing  from  which 
tlie  wind  comet.  5)  I  went  up  to  huQ«  and  hagaa 
fighting.        6)  Right  eje, 

7)  The  tender  is  fo  Tesset  which  receives  Iho  men  who 
have  been  pressed  for  the  serrice,  prerioaa  to  their 
being  sent  on  board  any  of  the  king's  ahipe  wanting 
hands ;  from  here  the  parties  can  appeal  to  the  magi»«. 
Irates  for  their  release;  and  if  ther  can  'proee  they 
do  not  come  within  the  persons  «nominatcd  ky  ik« 
aot,  they  are  liberated,  and  tho  prcaa-gang  poniahod. 

b)  And  thank  yon  loo  ia  faiih. 

9)  JBothar,  Irish  for  Irotihlek 
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injr  grooms.  If  yooll  call  on  me  in  the  mor- 
ning, lU  go  with  jon  to  the  place. 

O  Cut,  ril  he  with  your  lordshipi  and  bring 
"With  me  four  or  fiye  as  pretty  boys  as  you^U 
-wisii  to  clap  your  two  good  look^g  eyes  upon 
of  a  summer*s  day. 

hord  T.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you—  But, 
captaio^  I  have  another  little  favour  to  beg  of 

TOU. 

0*Cut,  Upon  my  sboul  Til  do  it 
JLord  T,  VVhat,  before  you  know  it  ? 
(yCuL  Fore  and  aA,  my  lord! 
JLord  T.  A  gentleman  has  offended  me  in  a 
point  of  honour — 
O^CuL  Cut  his  troat! 
LordT,  Will  you  carry  him  a  letter  from 


in  tow  ^)  too ;  and  you  shall  engage  him  yard- 
arm  anoyard-arm. «) 

LordT.  Why  then,  captain,  youMl  come  a 
little  earlier  to-mon*ow  morning  than  you  pro- 

EMed,  that  you  may  attend  him  with  my  biU 
t,  before  you  proceed  on  the  other  aflair. 

(fCui,  Never  fear  it,  mv  lord — Your  sar- 
Tant! — My  ladyship,  your  oumble  sarvant! 

Lady  F.  Captain,  yours — Pray  give  my  ser-< 
Tice  to  my  friend  Mrs.  0*Cutler.  How  does 
she  do? 

0*CuL  I  tank  your  Iadyship*s  axing — The 
dear  creature  is  purely  tight  and  well. 

Lord  T,  How  many  children  have  you, 
captain? 

0*Cui.  Four,  and  please  your  lordship,  and 
another  upon  the  stocks. 

Lord  T.  W^hen  it  is  launched,  I  hope  to  be 
at  the  ckristeninff. — 1*11  stand  godfather,  captain. 

0*Cut.  Your  Tordship*s  verjT  good. 

Lord  T.  Well,  you'll  come  to-morrow, 

0*CuL  Ay,  my  lord,  and  every  day  next  week. 
— Little  Terence  0*Cutter  never  fails,  fait,  when 
a  troat  is  to  be  cut.  [^JExit 

LadfF.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  But,  sure  you  douH 
intend  to  ship  off  both  her  father  and  her 
country  lover  for  the  Indies? 

LordT,  O  no!  Only  let  them  contemplate 
the  inside  of  a  ship,  for  a  day  or  two. 

Lady  F.  Well,  my  lord,  what  use  do  you 
propose  to  make  of  this  stratagem  ? 

LordT,  Every  use  in  nature.  This  artifice 
must,  at  least,  take  them  out  of  the  way  for 
some  time;  and  in  the  mean  while  measures 
may  be  concerted  to  carry  off  the  girl. 

Re-enter  Servant, 

SerQ,  Mrs.  Oakly,  madam,  is  at  the  door, 
in  her  chariot,  ana  desires  t6  have  the  honour 
of  speaking  to  your  ladyship  on  particular 
business. 

Lord  T  Mrs.  Oakly !  what  can  that  jealous- 
pated  woman  want  with  you  ? 

LadyF.'^o  matter  what. — I  bate  ^  her  mor- 
tally.— Let  her  in.  [JExi't  Servant, 

LordT,  What  wind  blows  her  hither? 

LadyF.  A  wind  that  must  blow  us  some  good. 

LordT,  How? — I  was  amased  you  chose 
to  see  her. 

LadyF.  How  can  you  be  so  slow  of  ap- 
prehension ?-*-She  comes,  you  may  be  sure, 
■on  some  occasion  relating  to  this  girl:  in  or- 
der to  tssist  young  Oakly,  perhaps,  to  sooth 

i)  C«»4iart,  d«fcad«        «)  CImcIj. 


me,  and  gain  intelliffence,  aud  so  forward  the 
match ;  but  Til  forbid  the  banns,  I  warrant  you. 
—  Whatever  she  wants,  III  draw  some  sweet 
mischief  out  of  it. — But  a^way !  away  I-^I  think 
I  bear  her — slip  down  the  back  stairs  —  or  — 
stay,  now  I  think  on\  go  out  this  way— meet 
her — and  be  sure  to  maKc  her  a  very  respect- 
ful bow,  as  you  go  out. 

LordT,  Hush!  here  she  is!        * 

Enter  Mrs.  Oakly. 

[Lord  X'rtnket  bows,  and  exit, 
Mrs.  O.  I  beg  pardon,   for  giving  your  la- 
dyship this  trouble. 

Lady  F,  I  am  always  glad  of  the  honour  of 
seeing  Mrs.  Oakly» 

Mrs,  O,  There  is  a  letter,  madam,  just  come 


0*CtU,  Indeed  and  I  will  :->and  111  take  you  from  the  country,  which  has  occasioned  some 


alarm  in  our  family.  It  comes  from  Mr.  Russet- 

LadyF,  Mr.  Russet! 

Mrs,0.  Yes,  from  IV&.  Russet,  madam;  and 
is  chiefly  concerning  his  daughter.  As  she  has 
the  honour  of  being  related  to  your  ladyship, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  waiting  on  you. 

Lady  F.  She  is  indeed,  as  you  say,  madam, 
a  relation  of  mine ;  but,  aAer  what  has  hap- 
pened, I  scarce  know  Jiow  to  acknowledge  her. 

Mrs,  O,  Has  she  been  so  much  to  blame  then? 

LadyF,  So  much,  madam! — Only 'judge  for 
yourself. — Though  she  had  been  so  indiscreet, 
not  to  say  indecent  in  her  conduct,  as  to  elope 
from  her  father,  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  husbed 
up  that  matter,  for  the  honour  of  our  family. 
— But  she  has  run  away  from  me  too,  ma- 
dam : — went  off  in  the  most  abrupt  manner, 
not  an  hour  ago. 

Mrs,  O,  You  surprise  me.  Indeed,  her  father, 
by  his  letter,  seems  apprehensive  of  the  worst 
consequences. — But  does  your  ladyship  ima- 
gine any  harm  has  happened? 

LitdyF.  I  can't  tell— I  hope  not  —  But  in- 
deed she's  a  strange  girl.  You  know,  madam, 
young  women  can  t  be  too  cautious  in  their 
conduct.  She  is,  I  am  sorry  to  declarf.  it,  a 
very  dangerous  person  to  take  into  a   family. 

mrs.O,  Indeed!  [Alarmed, 

LadyF,  If  I  was  to  say  all  I  know — 

Mrs.  O.  Why  sure  your  lailyship  knows  of 
nothing  that  has  been  carried  on  clandestinely 
between  her  and  Mr.  Oakly?       [In disorder, 

LadyF,  Mr.  Oakly! 

Mrs,0.  Mr.  Oakly  — no,  not  Mr.  Oakly— 
that  is,  not  my  husband— I  don't  mean  him — 
not  him — but  his  nephew — young  Mr.  Oakly. 

LadyF,  Jealous  of  her  husband!  So,  so! 
now  I  know  my  game.  [Aside, 

Mrs,0,  But  pray,  madam,  give  me  leave  to 
ask,  w^as  tliere  any  thing  very  particular  in  her 
conduct  while  she  was  in  your  lady  ship*s  house? 

LadyF,  Why  really,  considering  she  was 
here  scarce  a  week,  her  behaviour  was  rather 
mysterious ; — letters  and  messages,  to  and  fro, 
between  her  and  1  don't  know    who. — I  sup- 

Eose  you  know  that  Mr.  Oakly's  nephew  bar 
een  here,  madam  ? 

Mrs,  O.  I  was  not  sure  of  it.  Has  he  been 
to  wait  on  your  ladyship  already  on  this  oc- 
casion ? 

LadyF,  To  wait  on  me! — ^The  expression 
is  much  too  polite  for  the  nature  of  bis  visit. 
— My  lord  Trinket,  the  nobleman  whom  you 
met   as  you    came   in,  had,  you  must  know, 
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madam,  some  tbongfats  of  my  niece,  and,  %s  |  Lord  T,  Ha,  ba^  ha !  •»  Mj  dear  hdj  Free- 
it  would  have  been  an  adTantageous  match,  I  love,  you  haye  a  deal'  of  ingenuity,  a  deal  of 
was  glad  of  it:  but  1  believe,  after   what  be  esprit,  *pon  honour. 


enemy 


has  been  witness  to  this  rooming,  be  will  drOp 
all  thoughts  of  it. 

Mrs.  O.    I  am  sorry  that  any  relation  of      Both.  Ha,  ha,  ha,, 
mine  should  so  far  forget  himself —  Ladjr  F»  But  I  muj 

LtidjF,  It^s  no  matter — his  behaviour indee^d,  -•--•-  • "^ — »• 

as  well  as  ^he  young  lady*s,  was  pretty  extra- 
ordinary— and  yet,  after  all,  I  don*t  believe  he 
is  the  object  of  her  affections.         ^ 

JUrs.O,  Ha!  [Much  alarmed. 

Lady  F.  She  bas  certainn''  an  attachment 
somewhere,  a  strong  one;  out  his  lordship, 
who  was  present  ail  the  time,  was  convinced, 
as  well  as  myself,  that  Mr.  Oakly^s  nephew 
was  rather  a  convenient  friend,  a  kind  of  go- 
between,  than  the  lover, — Bless,  me,  madam, 
you  change  colour  i — ^you  seem  uneasy !  Wbat^s 
the  matter? 

Mrs.O.  Nothing — madam— nothing — a  little 
shocked,  that  my  iiusband  should  bcnave  so. 

LadfF.  Your  husband,  madam! 

Mrs.O.  His  nephew,  I  mean. — His  unpar- 
donable rudeness — But  I  am  not  well  —  I  am 
sorry  I  have  given  your  ladyship  so  much 
Irouole — ni  take  my  leiv^. 

Lady  F.  1  declare,  madam,  you  frighten  me. 
Your  being  so  visibly  affected  makes  me  quite 
uneasy.  I  hope  I  have  not  said  any  thing — 
i  really  donU  believe  your  husband  is  in  fault. 
Men,  to  be  sure,  allow  themselves  strange  li- 
~      "    '  ■  "  '  can- 

1 


berties — But  I  think,  nay,  I  am  sure,  it  ca 
not  be  so — It  is  impossible!  Don*t  let  what 
bare  said  have  any  effect  on  you.  '  , 

Mn.  O.  No,  it  nas  not — I  have  no  idea  of 
sUch  a  thing.  —  Your  Iadyship*s  most  obedient 
— \Going,  returns']  But  sure,  madam,  you 
bave  not  beard — or  don^t  know  any  thing — 

Lady  F.  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Oakly,  I  see 
bow  it  is,  and  it  would  not  be  kind  to  say 
all  i  know.  I  dare  not  tell  you  what  I  have 
beard.  Only  be  on  your  guard — there  can 
be  no  barm  in  that.  Do  you  be  against  giv- 
ing the  girl  any  countenance,  and  see  what 
effect  it  has. 

Jlf/*s.  O.  I  will — I  am  much  obliged  —  But 
does  it  appear  to  your  ladyship  then  that  Mr. 
Oakly— 

LadyF.  No,  not  at  all— notbln^v  inH,  1  dare 
say — I  would  not  create  uneasiness  in  a  fa- 
mily— but  I  am  a  woman  myself,  have  been 
„ '.J 1 n  I i_  r^^i:^>  r-^«   ......      n..* 


married,  and  can't  help  feeling  for  you. — But 
don*t  be  uneasy;  there's  notbingin'l,  1  dare  say. 

Mrs.  O.  I  think  so. — Your  ladyship's  humble 
servant. 

Lady  F.  Your  servant,  madam. — Pray  don't 
be  alarmed  ;  I  must  insist  on  your  not  making 
'  yourself  uneasy. 

Mrs.  O.  Not  at  all  alarmed — not  in  ibe  least 
nneasy — Your  most  obedient.  [JELrAf 

LadyF.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  There  she  goes,  brim- 
ful of  anger  and  jealousy,  to  vent  it  all  on  her 
husband. — Mercy  on  the  poor  man! 
Re-enter  Lord  Trinket. 
Bless  me,  my  lord,  I  thought  you  was  gone ! 
Lord  T.  Only  into  the  next  room.  My  cu- 
riosity'would  not  let  me  stir  a  step  further. 
I  heard  it  all,  and  was  never  more  diverted 
in  ray  life,  ^on  honour.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

LadyF.  How  the  silly  creature  took  it— Ha, 
ha,  ba! 


Ir  F.  A  little   shell  i)  thrown  into   the 
s  works,  that's  all. 
ha ! 
must  leave  you — I  have  twenty 
visits  to  pay.     You'll  let  me   know  bow  you 
succeed  in  your  secret  expedition. 
^  LordT.  That  you  may  depend  on. 

Lady  F.  Remember  then  that  to-morrow 
mbrning  I  expect  to  see  you.  At  present,  your 
lordship  will  excuse  me.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. — Mr.  Oakly's  House* 
Enter  Harriot,  follomng  Wiluam. 

Har.  Not  at  homel  Are  you  sure  that  Mrs. 
Oakly  is  not  at  home,  sir? 

Vril.  SKe  is  just  gone  out,  madam. 

Har.  \  have  something  of  consequence — If 
you  will  give  me  leave,  sir,  I  will  wait  till 
she  returns. 

fViL  You  would  not  see  her,  if  you  did, 
madam.  5fae  has  given  positive  orders  not  to 
he  interrupted  with  any  company  to-day. 

Har.  Sure,  sir,  if  you  was  to  let  her  know 
that  I  had  particular  business  — 

WiU  I  should  not  dare  to  trouble  ber,  in- 
deed, madam. 

Har.  How  unlbrtunate  this  is!  What  can 
I  do? — Pray,  sir,  can  I  see  Mr.  Oakly   then? 

VTU.  Yes,  madam:  FU  acquaint  my  master, 
if  you  please. 

Har.  Pray  do,  sir. 

Vni.  Will  you  favour  me  with  your  name, 
madam  ? 

H€w.  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  let  bim  know  that 
a  lady  desires  to  speak  with  bim. 

yril.  I  shall,  madam.  \f^^ 

Har.  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  Mrs.  Oakly. 
What  an  unhappy  situation  am  I  reduced  to 
by  my  father's  obstinate  perseverance  to  force 
me  into  a  marriage  which  my  soul  abhors. 


Enter  Oault. 

Oak.  [Ai  entering]  Where  is  this  lady? 
[Seeing  her] — Bless  me,  miss  Russet,  is  it 
you  ? — Was  ever  any  thing  so  unlucky  ?  [Asi- 
de] Is  it  possible,  madam,  that  I  see  yon  here? 

Har,  It  is  too  true,  sir;  and  the  occasion 
on  which  I  am  now  to  trouble  you,  is  %o 
much  in  need  of  an  apology,  that — 

Oak.  Pray  make  none,  madam. — If  my  wife 
should  return  before  I  get  her  out  of  the  house 
again !  [Aside. 

Har*  I  dare  say,  sir,  you  are  not  quite  a 
stranger  to  the  attachment  your  nephew  bas 
professed  to  me. 

Oak.  I  am  not,  madam. — I  hope  Charles 
bas  not  been  guilty  of  any  baseness  towards 
you.    If  be  has,   I'll  never  see  bis  face  again. 

Har.  I  have  no  cause  to  accuse  him.*->But — 

Oak.  Hut  what,  madam?  Pray  be  quick! — 
The  very  person  in  the  world  I  would  not 
have  seen!  [Aside. 

Har,  You  seem  uneasy,  sir! 

Oak.  No,  nothing  at  all — ^Pray  go  on,  madam. 

Har.  I  am  at  present,  sir,  tbrougfa  a  con- 
currence of  strange  accidents,  in  a  very  un-> 
fortunate  situation,  and  do  not  know  what 
will  become  of  me  without  your  assistance, 

i;  A  bomb-sheU. 
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Oak,  m  do  eTery  thing  in  my  power  to 
xecre  you.  I  know  of  your  leayinr  your  fa- 
ther^  by  a  letter  we  have  had  from  bim.  Pray 
let  me  know  the  rest  of  your  story. 

ffkir.  My  story,  sir,  is  yery  short.  When 
I  left  ray  father's,  I  came  immediately  to  Lon- 
doo,  and  took  refuge  with  a  relation ;  where, 
instead  of  meeting  with  the  protection  I  ex- 
pected, I  was  alarmed  with  the  most  infamous 
designs  upon  my  honour.  It  is  not  an  hour 
^go  since  vour  nephew  rescued  me  from  the 
attempts  of  a  fillam.  I  tremble  to  think  that 
I  left  him  actuaUy  engaged  in  a  duel. 

Oak.  He  is  Tery  safe.  He  has  just  sent  home 
the  chariot  from  the  St.  Albans  tavern,  where 
he  dines  today. ^  But  what  are  your  commands 
for  me,  madam? 

ffar.  The  favour,  sir,  I  would  now  request 
of  you  is,  that  you  would   sufler  me  to   re- 
raadOy  for  a  few  days,  in  your  house.         « 
Oaks  Madam! 

Ifar.  And  that,  in  the  mean  time,  you  will 
use  your  utmost  endeavours  to  reconcile  me 
to  vaj  father,  without  his  forcing  me  into  a 
mamage  with  sir  Harry  Beagle^ 

Oak.  This  is  the  most  perplexing  situation ! 
<— Why  did  not  Charles  take  care  to  bestow 
you  properly? 

Har.  It  is  most  probable,  sir,  that  I  should 
not  have  consented  to  such  a  measure  myself. 
The  world  is  but  too  apt  to  censure,  even 
without  a  cause:  and  if  you  are  so  kind  as 
to  admit  me  into  your  house,  I  must  desire 
not  to  connder  Mr.  Oakly  in  any  other  light 
than  as  your  nepbew. 

Oak,  What  an  unlucky  circumstance!  — 
Upon  my  soul,  madam,  I  would  do  any  thing 
to  serve  you — but  being  in  my  house  creates 
a  difficulty  that—  ^ 

ffar.  1  hope,  sir,  you  do  not  doubt  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  told  you  ? 

Oak.  I  religiously  lielieve  every  tittle  of  it, 
madam ;  but  I  have  particular  family  conside- 
rations, that — 

Har,  Sure,  sir,  you  cannot  suspect^ me  to  be 
base  enough  to  form  any  connexions  in  your 
family  contrary  to  your  inclinations,  while  I 
am  living  in  your  nouse! 

Oak.  Such  connexiqns,  madam,  would  do 
me  and  all  my  family  great  honour.  I  never 
dreamt  of  any  scruples  on  that  account  — 
\Vfaat  can  I  do? — ^Let  me  see<«-let  me  see — 
suppose —  [Pausing. 

Enter  Mas*  Ohtir  behind,  in  a  Capuchin, 

Tippet,  etc. 

Mrs*0.  I  am  sure  I  heard  the  voice  of  a 
woman,  conversing  with  my  husband  —  Ha! 
[Seeing  Harriot]  It  is  so  indeed !  Let  me 
contain  myself-->-nl  listen.  [^side. 

Har.  i  see,  sir,  you  are  not  inclined  to  serve 

e — good  heaven!   vi 
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what  am  I  reserved  to  ? 
— Wlty,  why  did  I  leave  my  father^s  house, 
to  expose  myself  to  greater  distresses? 

[Readjr  to  weep. 

Oak,  I  would  do  any  thing  for  your  sake, 
indeed  I  would.  So  pray  be  comforted,  and 
m  think  of  some  proper  place  to  bestow  you  in. 

Mrs.O.  So\  so!  yAsitle, 

Har.  What  place  can  be  %o  proper  as  your 
own  house? 

Oak*  My  dear  madam,  I — ^I — 


Mr9,0.  My  dear  madam !^-Migfaty  well! — 

[Aside* 

Oak.  Hush! — hark! — what  noise? — no— no- 
thing. But  ril  be  plain  with  you,  madam; 
we  may  he  interrupted. — The  family  conside- 
ration I  hinted  at  is  nothing  else  than  my  wife. 
She  is  a  little  un'«appy  in  her  temper,  madam ; 
— and  if  you  w:ere  to  he  admitted  into  the 
house,  I  don*t  know  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence. • 

Mrs.  O.  Very  fine  !      ^  [Aside. 

Har.  My  behaviour,  sii* ! — 

Oak.  My  dear  life,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  you  to  behave  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  give  her  suspicion. 

Jyot.  But  if  your  nephew,  sir,  took  every 
thing  upon  himself — 

Oak,  Still  that  would  not  do,  madam. — 
Why,  this  very  morning,  when  the  letter  came 
from  your  father,  though  I  positively  denied 
any  knowledge  of  it,  and  Cnarles  owned  it, 
yet  it  was  almost  impossible  to  pacify  her« 

Har.  What  shaU  I  do.?— What  will  become 
of  me? 

Oak.  VYhy  lookye,  itiy  de^r  madam,  sincie 
my  wife  is  so  strong  an  objection,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  me  to  take  you  into  the 
house.  I4ay,  if  I  had  not  known  she  was  gone 
out,  just  before  you  came,  I  should  be  uneasy 
at  your  being  here,  even  now.  So  we  must 
manage  as  well  as  we  can. — FlI  take  a  private 
lodging  for  you  a  little  way  off,  unknown  to 
Charles,  or  my  wife,  or  any  body ;  and  if  Mrs. 
Oakly  should  discover  it  at  last,  why  the  whole 
matter  will  light  upon  Charles,  you  know. 

Mrs.O,  Upon  Charles! 

Har.  How  unhappy  is  my  situation !  [fVeep^ 
ingl  I  am  ruined  for  ever. 

Oak.  Ruined!  Not  at  all^  Such  a  thing  as 
this  has  happened  to  many  a  young  lady  be- 
fore you,  and  all  has  been  well  again  —  Keep 
up  }|our  spirits !  Til  contrive,  if  I  possibly  can, 
to  visit  you  every  day. 

Mrs.  U,  [Advances^  Will  you  so  ?  O,  Mr. 
Oakl^r!  have  I  discovered  you  at  last?  FIl  visit 
you,  indeed !  And  you,  my  dear  madam,  HI — 

Har4  Madam,  I  don*t  understand — 

Mrs*  O.  I  understand  the  whole  affair,  and 
have  understood  it  for  some  time  past.  —  Yon 
shall  have  a  private  lodging,  miss! — It  is  the 
fittest  place  for  you,  I  believe.r— How  dare  you 
look  me  in  the  face? 

Oak.  For  beaven^s  sake,  my  love,  don^t  be 
so  violent.-— You  are  quite  '^rong  in  this  af- 
fair--TOU  donH  know  who  you  are  a  talking 
to.    This  lady  is  a  person  of  fashion. 

Mrs.  O.  Fine  fashion  indeed !  to  seduce  other 
women*s  husbands! 

Har,  Dear  madam,  how  can  you  imagine — 

Oak.  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  this  is  the  young 
lady  that  Charles — 

Mrs,  O*  Mighty  well !  but  that  wonH  do,  sir ! 
— ^Did  not  I  hear  you  lay  the  whole  intrigue 
together?  Did  not  I  hear  your  fine  plot  of 
throwing  all  the  blame  upon  Charles  ?— ^ 

Oak.  nay,  be  cool  a  moment.  —  You  must 
know,  my  dear,  that  the  letter  which  came 
this  morning  related  to  this  lady-*- 

Mrs.  O.  1  know  it 

Oak.  And  since  that,  it  seems,   Charles  has 

I  been  so  fortunate  as  to — 
Mrs.O*  O,  you  deceitful  man! — That  triok 
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is  too  stale  to  pass  again  with  me. — It  is  plain 
now  wbat  you  meant  by  your  proposing  to 
take  faer  into  the  house  this  morning.  —  But 
the  gentlewoman  could  introduce  herself,  I  see. 

Oak.  Fie!  He!  my  dear,  she  came  on  pur- 
pose to  inouire  for  you. 

Mrs.O,  for  me! — better -and  better! — Did 
not  she  watch  her  opportunity,  and  come  to 
you  just  as  I  went  out?  But  I  am  obliged 
to  yon  for  your  Tisit,  madam.  It  is  sufficiently 
paid.    Pray,  donH  let  me  detain  you. 

Oak',  For  shame!  for  shame!  Mrs.  Oakly! 
How  can  you  be  so  absurd?  Is  this  proper 
behaviour  to  a  lady  of  her  character? 

Mrs,  O,  I  haye  heard  her  character.  Go,  my 
fme,  runaway  madam!  Now  you  have  Sloped 
from  your  family,  and  run  away  .from  your 
aunt !  Go ! — You  shan't  stay  here,  I  promise  you. 

Oak,  Pr'ythce,  be  quiet.  You  don't  know 
what  you  are  doing.    She  shall  stay. 

Mrs.O.  She  shanU  stay  a  minute. 
^  Oak,  She  shall  stay  ^  minute,   an  hour,  a 
day,  a  week,  k  month,  a  year! — >*Sdealh,  ma- 
dam, she  shall  stay  for  ever,  if  I  choose  it. 

Mrs.  O.  flow! 

Ifar,  For  heayen's  sake,  sir,  let  me  go.  I 
am  frightened  to  death.      ^ 

Oak.  DonH  be  afraid,  madam! — She  shall 
stay,  I  insist  upon  it. 

ihis.  [^PTithin]  1  tell  you,  sir,  I  will  go  up. 
I  am  sure  the  lady  is  here,  and  nothing  shall 
hinder  me. 

Mar,  O,  my  father!  my  father!       [Faints, 

Oak.  See!  she  faints,  t Catches  herl  Ring 
the  bell!  Who's  there? 

Mrs.  O.  What!  take  her  into  your  arms 
too!-^I  haye  no  patience. 

JEnter  Russbt. 

Rus.  W^here  is  this — ha!  fainting!  TRuns 
io  her"}  O,  my  dear  Harriot!  my  child!  my 
child ! 

Oak.  Your  coming  so  abruptly  shocked  her 
spirits.  But  she  reyiyes.  How  do  you  do, 
madam  ? 

Mar.  [To  Russell  O,  sir! 

Rjus.  O)  my  dear  girl!  how  could  you  run 
away  from  your  father,  that  loyes  you  with 
such  fondness  ? — But  I  was  sure  I  should  find 
you  here — 

Mrs%  O.  There — there ! — sure  he  should  find 
her  here!  Did  I  [not  tell  you  so? — ^Are  not 
you  a  wicked  man,  to  carry  on  such  base 
underhand  doings',  with  a  gentleman's  daughter  ? 

Rus.  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  whatever  you 
may  think  of  the  matter,  I  shall  not  easily 
put  up  with  this  behaviour. — How  durst  you 
encourage  my  daughter  to  an  elopement,  and 
receive  her  in  your  house? 

Mrs,  O.  There,  mind  that ! — ^The  thing  is  as 
plain  as  the  light. 

Oak,  I  tell  you,  you  misunderstand — 

Rus.  Look  you,  Mr.  Oaldy,  I  shall  expect 
satisfaction  firom  your  family  for  so  gross  an 
affront. — Zounds,  sir,  I  am  not  to  be  used  ill 
by  any  man  in  England. 

Mar,  My  dear  sir,  I  can  assure  you-^ 

Rus,  Hold  your  tongne,  girl!  You*U  put 
me  in  a  {passion. 

Oak.  Sir,  this  is  all  a  mistake. 

Rus.  A  mistake!  Did  not  I  find  her  in 
your  house? 


Oak.  Upon  my  soul,  she  has  not  been  in 
my  house  above — 

Mrs,  O.  Did  not  I  hear  you  say,  you  would 
tak&  her  a  lodging,  a  private  lodging? 

Oak.  Yes,  but  that— 

Rus,  Has  not  this  affair  been  carried  on  a 
long  time  in  spite  of  my  teeth  ? 

Oak.  Sir,  1  never  troubled  myself — 

Mrs,  O,  Never  troubled  yourself!  Did  not 
you  insist  on  her  staying  in  the  house,  whether 
I  would  or  no? 

Oak,  No. 

Rus,  Did  not  you  send  to  meet  her,  when 
she  came  to  town? 

Oak.  No. 

Mrs.O,  Did  not  you  deceive  me  about  the 
letter  this  morning? 

Oak,  No — no — no— I  tell  you,  no. 

Mrs,  O.  Yes — yes — yes — I  tell  you,  yes. 

Rus.  SbanH  1  believe  my  own  eyes? 

Mrs,0,  Shan't  1  believe  my  own  ears? 

Oak,  I  tell  you  you  are  both  deceived. 

Rus,  Zounds,  sir,  Fli  have  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  O.  ril  stop  these  fine  doings,  I  war- 
rant you. 

Oak.  'Sdeath,  you  will  not  let  me  speak — 
and  you  are  both  alike,  I  think. — I  wish  you 
were  man*ied  to  one  another  with  all  my  heart 

Mrs.O,  Mighty  well!  mighty  well! 

Rus,  I  shall  soon  find  a  time  to  talk  with 
you. 

Oak,  Find  a  time  to  talk!  you  have  talked 
enough  now  for  all  your  lives. 

Mrs.O,  Very  fine!  Come  along,  sir!  Leave 
that  lady^  with  her  father.  Now  she  is  in  the 
properest  hands.  [£xit. 

Oak,  I  wish  I  could  leave  you  in  hb  hands, 
[Goingy  returns\  One  word  with  you,  sir! 
— ^The  height  of  your  passion,  and  Mrs.  Oakly  *s 
strange  misapprehension  of  this  whole  affair, 
makes  it  impossible  to  explain  matters  to  you 
at  present.  T  will  do  it  when  you  please, 
and  how  you  please. 

Rus.  Yes,  yes;  Til  have  satisfaction. — So, 
madam!  1  have  found  you  at  Iast« — You  have 
made  a  fine  confusion  nere. 

Har,  I  have  indeed  been  the  innocent  cause 
of  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 

Rus,  Innocent! — What  business  had  you 
to  be  running  hither  af^er — 

Har,  My  dear  sir,  you  misunderstand  the 
whole  affair.  I  have  not  been  in  this  house 
half  an  hour. 

Rus,  Zounds,  girl,  don*t  put  me  in  a  pas- 
sion!— You  know  I  love  you — but  a  lie  puts 
me  in  a  passion.  But  come  along — weMl  leave 
this  house  directly.  [Charles  sings  withoul  J 
— Hey-day?  what  now? 

After  a  Noise  epithout,  enter  Charles,  drunk, 

Charles.  [S/ngsJ  But  my  wine  neither  nur- 
ses nor  babies  can  bring. 

And  a  big-bellied  bottlers  a  mighty  food  thing. 
What^s  here?  a  woman?  Harriot!  impossible! 
My  dearest,  sweetest  Harriot!  I  have  been 
looking  all  over  the  town  for  you,  and  at 
last — when  I  was  tired — and  weary — and  dis- 
appointed— why  then  the  honest  major  and  I 
sat  down  together  to  drink  TOur  neallh  in 
pint  bumpers.  [Auning  to  her. 

Rus.  Stand  off !— How  dare  you  take  any  liber- 
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ty  with  my  daughter  before  me?  Zounds,  sir, 
1 II  be  Uie  death  of  you. 

Charles,  Ila!  ^Squire  Russet  too! — You  jol- 
ly old  cock,  how  do  you  do? — But,  Harriot! 
ray  dear  girl;  \Takinghold  of  her]  My  life, 
iny  soul,  my — 

Ihis.  Let  her  go,  sir — come  away,  Harriot ! 
— ^LeaTe  him  this  instaat,  or  Til  tear  you  asun- 
der. \PuUing  her. 

Mar,   There   needs  no  yioience  to   tear  me 

from    a  man   who  could   disguise  himself  in 

such  a  gross  manner,  at  a  time  when  he  knew 

I  was  in  the  utnrost  distress. 

[I^uengases  herself,  and  exk  ttfiih  Russet 

Charles.  Only  hear  me,  sir — madam! — my 
dear  Harriot — Mr.  Russet —gone! — she*s  gone! 
— and,  *egad,  in  Tery  ill  humour,  and  in  very 
bad  company! — Fll  go  after  her — but  hold! — 
I  shall  only  make  it  worse — as  I. did — now  1 
recollect — once  before.  How  the  devil  came 
they  here? — Who  would  have  thought  of 
finding  her  in  my  own  house  ? — My  head  turns 
round  with  conjectures. — I  believe  I  am  drunk 
— very  drunk — so,  *egad,  IMI  eVn  ffo  and  sleep 
myself  sober,  and  then  inquire  the  meaning 


of  all  this.     For. 

J  love  Sue,  and  Sue  loves   me,  etc. 

[^Exit,  singing. 

ACT  IV. 
ScKNB  I. — Oakli*s  Housf. 

Enier  Charles  and  Major  Oaxlt. 

Mat/.  O,  Poor  Charles !  What  a  scene  of 
ronfusion!  I  would  give  the  world  to  have 
been  there. 

Charles.  And  I  would  give  the  world  to 
hare  been  any  where  else. — May  wine  be  my 
poison,  if  ever  I  anr  drunk  again ! 

Maj.  O.  Ay,  ay,  so  every  man  says  the  next 
morning. 

Cliorles.  Where,  where  can  she  be?  Her 
father  would  hardly  carry  her  back  to  lady 
FreeloTe*s,  and  he  has  no  house  in  town 
himself,  nor  sir  Harry — I  don*t  know  what  to 
think — ni  go  in  search  of  her,  though  1  donH 
know  where  to  direct  myself. 

Enter  William. 

f^iV.  A  gentleman,  sir,  that  calls  himself 
captain  0*Cutter,  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Charles.  Dou*t  trouble  me — Fll  see  no  bo- 
dy— Fm  not  at  home — 

ff 7/.  The  gentleman  says  he  has  very  par- 
ticular business,  and  he  must  see  you. 

Charles,  What*s  his  name?  VVho  did  yon 
say  ? 

fT'iL  Captain  0*Cutter,  sir. 

Charles,  Captain  0*Cutler!  1  never  heard 
of  bim  bcfoie.  lio  you  know  any  thing  of 
him,  maior? 

Maj.O,  Not  I — But  you  hear  he  lias  par- 
ticular business.     Fll  leave  the  room. 

Charles.  He  can  have  no  business  that  need 
be  a  secret  io  you. — Desire  the  captain  to 
walk  up.  [Exit  ff^illimm, 

Enier  Captain  O'Cutter. 

O'Cui.  Jontlemen,  your  sarvant.  Is  either 
of  your  names  Charles  OaUy,  t$(i.? 

Charles.  Charles  Oakly,  sir,  is  my  name, 
if  you  have  any  business  with  il. 


O^CuL  Avast,  avast,  my  dear! — I  have  a 
little  business  with  your  name;  but  as  I  was 
to  let  nobody  know  it,  I  can^t  mention  it  till 
you  dear  the  decks,  fait. 

[Pointing  to  the  Major. 

Charles.  This  gentleman,  sir,  is  my  most 
intimate  friend,  and  any  thing  that  concerns 
me  may  be  mentioned  before  nim. 

0*CmL  O,  if  he^s  your  friend,  my  dear,  we 
ma^jT  do  all  above  board.  IVa  only  about  your 
deciding  a  dcferance  with  my  lord  Trinket 
He  wants  to  show  you  a  little  warm  work; 
and,  as  I  was  steering  this  way,  he  desired  me 
to  fetch  you  this  letter.  (^Gives  a  Letter. 

Ma/.  O.  How,  sir,  a  challenge  1 

CCut.  Yes,  fait,  a  challenge.  I  am  to  be 
his  lordship^s  second ;  and  if  you  are  fond  of 
a  hot  birth,  and  will  come  along  with  that 
jontleman,  wc*il  all  go  to  it  together,  and 
make  a  little  line  of  battle  a-head  of  our  own, 
my  dear. 

Charles.  VReads']  Ha!  what's  this?  This 
may  be  useful.      -  f Aside, 

Ml 

A 

all  ^ 

waistcoal  and  pumps,  and  take  a  moming*s 
breathing  with  you.  Are  you  very  fond  of 
fighting,  sir? 

O'CuL  Indeed,  and  I  am;  I  love  it  better 
than  grog. 

Maj,  O.  But  pray,  sir,  how  are  you  inter- 
ested in  this  diiierence?  Do  you  know  what 
it  is  about? 

O'Cut,  O,  the  devil  burn  me,  not  L  What 
signifies  what  it^s  about,  you  know?  so  we 
do  but  tilt  a  little. 

Maj,  O,  What,  fight,  and  not  knowibr  what  ? 

O^CuL  When  the  signal's  out  for  engaging, 
what  signifies  talking? 

Maj.  O.  1  fancy,  sir,  a  duel's  a  common 
breakfast  with  you.  V\\  warrant  now,  you 
have  been  engaged  in  many  such  aflairs. 

0*Cut.  Upon  my  shoul,  and  1  have :  sea  or 
land,  il*s  all  one  to  little  Terence  O'Cutter.-^ 
When  I  was  last  in  Dublin,  I  fought  one 
jontleman  for  cheating  me  out  of  a  (ousand 
pounds ;  I  fought  two  of  the  Mermaid^s  crew 
about  Sally  Macguire;  tree  about  politico;  and 
one  about'  the  playhouse  in  Smock  Alley.  But 
upon  my  fait,  since  I  am  in  England,  I  have 
done  noting  at  all,  tX  all. 

Charles,  This  is  lucky — ^but  my  transport 
will  discover  me.  [Aside j  — Will  you  be  so 
kind,  sir,  [To  O^Cutter~\  as  to  make  ray  com- 

fliments  to  his  lordship,  and  assure  him,  that 
shall  do  myself  the  honour  of  waiting  on 
him. 

O'CuL  Indeed,  and  I  will. — Arrah,  my  dear, 
won't  you  come  too?  [To  Major  Oakly. 

Maj.  O.  Depend  upon  it,  captain. — A  very 
extraordinary  fellow!  [Aside, 

Charles,  Nowtp  get  my  intelligence.  [Aside] 
— I  think,  the  time,  sir,  his  lordship  appoints 
in  his  letter,  is — a — 

O^Cut,  You  say  right — Six  o'clock. 

Charles,  And  the  place — a— a — is— I  think, 
behind  Montague  House? 

OCuL  No,  XKf^  dear! — ^Avasl,  by  the  ring 
in  Ilydepark,  'fait— 1  settled  it  there  myself, 
for  fai  e  of  interruption. 

Charles,    True,  as   you    say,    the    ring   in 
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Hyde^park-— I  had  forgot-^Veiy  well,  I'll  not 
fail  YOU,  sir. 

O  Cut,  Devil  burn  me,  nor  f.  Upon  my 
sLoul,  little  Terence  0*Cutter  will  see  fair  play, 
or  hcMI  know  the  reason — And  so,  my  dear, 
your  sarvant. — You'll  not  fofget  to  come,  mv 
dear?  ♦  [ExiL 

jlffl/O.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  What  a  fellow!— He 
loves  fighting  like  a  game  cock. 

Charles*  O  uncle !  the  luckiest  thing  in  the 
world ! 

Maj,  O.  What,  to  have  the  chance  of  being 
run  through  the  body?  I  desire  no  such  good 
fortune. 

Charles.  Wish  me  joy,  wish  me  Joy!  I 
have  found  her,  my  dear  girl,  my  Harriot! — 
She  is  at  an  inn  in  Holborn,  major! 

Maj.O,  Ks\  how  do  you  know? 

Charles,  vVhy,  this  dear,  delightful,  charm- 
ing, blundering 'captain^  has  delivered  me  a 
wrong  teller. 

Maj.  O,  A  wrong  letter! 

Charles,  Yes,  a  letter  from  lord  Trinket  to 
lady  Freelove. 

Maj,0,  The  devil!  What  pre  the  contents? 

Charles,  The  news  1  told  you  just  now, 
that  she's  at  an  inn  in  Holborn:  and,  besides, 
an  excuse  from  my  lord,  for  not  waiting  on 
her  ladyship  this  morning  according  to  his 
promise,  as  he  shall  be  entirely  taken  up  with 
Lis  design  upon  Harriot 

Maj,  O.  So !  so !— A  plot  between  the  lord 
and  the  lady. 

Charles*  There!  read,  read,  man! 

J  [Giving  (he  Letter, 
_^       m — urn — um — Very 
fine !    And  what  do  you  propose  doing  ? 

Charles,  To  go  thither  immediately. 

Maj,  O,  Then  you  shall  take  me  with  you. 
Who  knows  what  his  lordship's  designs  may 
be?  I  begin  to  suspect  foul  play. 

Charles,  No,  no;  pray  mind  your  own 
business.  If  I  find  there  is  any  need  of  your 
assistance,  Vi\  send  for  you. 

Maj',  O,  Youll  manage  this  affair  like  a  boy, 
now  —  Go  on  rashly  with  noise  and  bustfe, 
and  fury,  and  get  yourself  into  another  scrape. 

Charles,  No — no — Let  me  alone;  Til  go 
incog. — Leave  my  chariot  at  some  distance — 
Proceed  prudently,  and  take  care  of  myself, 
I  warrant  you.  1  did  not  ima^ne  that  I 
should  ever  rejoice  at  receiving  a  challenge, 
but  this  is  the  most  fortunate  accident  that 
could  possibly  have  happened.  BVe,  b'ye,  uncle ! 

[JExiV,  hastily, 

Maj',  O,  I  don't  half  approve  of  this — and 
yet  I  can  hardly  suspect  his  lordship  of  any 
very  deep  designs  neither. — Charles  may  eas- 
ily outwit  him. — Harkye,  WillHam! 

[w^/  seeing  fVilUam  at  some  distance, 
Ro'enter  William. 

Maj',0,  Where's  my  brother? 
^il.  In  his  study,  sir. 
Maj',0,  Is  bfe  alone? 
fVil,  Yes,  sir. 

Maj',0,  And  how  is  he,  VViliiam? 
ff^il,  Prttty  >rcll,  I  believe,  sir. 
Ma/,  O,  Ay,  ay,  but  is  he  in  ffood  humour,  or — 
Wil,  I  never  meddle  in  ramily  afibirs,  not 
\t  sir.  \ExiL 

Mai,0,  Well  said,  Wimara!--No  bad  hint 


for  me,  perhaps! — ^What  a  strange  world  we 
live  in !  No  two  people  in  it  love  one  another 
better  than  my  brother  and  sister,  and  yet 
the  bitterest  enemies  could  not  torment  each 
other  more  heartily. — However,  yesterday,  to 
cive  him  his  due,  he  behaved  like  a  man. 
K.eep  it  up,  brother!  keep  it  up!  or  it's  all 
over  with  you.  Since  mischief  is  on  foot, 
I'll  even  set  forwards  on  all  sides.  FU  in 
to  him  directly,  read  him  one  of  my  mor- 
ning lectures ,  and  persuade  him ,  if  I  pos* 
sibiy  can,  to  go  out  with  me  immediately:  or 
work  him  to  some  open  act  of  rebellion  against 
the  sovereign  authority  of  his  lady  wife.  Zounds, 
brother!  rant,  and  roar,  and  rave,  and  turn 
the  house  out  of  the  window.  If  I  was  a 
husband !— 'Sdeath,  what  a  pity  it  is  that  nobody 
knows  how  to  manage  a  wiie  but  a  bachelor. 

\ExiL 

ScENB  )\,^The  Bull  and  Gate  Inn, 
Snter  Hahriot. 

Har,  What  will  become  of  me?  Am  one 
all  my  distresses,  I  must  confess  that  Charles^ 
behaviour  yesterday  is  not  the  Jcast.  So  wild  1 
so  given  up  to  excesses!  And  yet — I  am 
ashamed  to  own  it  even  to  myself-~I  love  him: 
and  death  itself  shall  not  prevail  on  mc  to 
give  my  hand  to  sir  Harry — But  here  he  co- 
mes! \Vhat  shall  I  do  with  him? 
Enter  Sir  Harrt  Bbaglb. 

Sir H,  Your  servant,  miss!  —  W^hat!  Not 
speak! — Bashful,  mayhap — Why  then  I  will 
— Lookye,  miss,  I  am  a  man  of  few  wordf — 
What  signifies  haggling?  It  looks  just  like  a 
dealer. — What  d'ye  tnink  of  me  for  a  hus- 
band?— I  am  a  light  young  fellow  —  sound 
wind  and  limb — free  from  all  natural  blemishes 
— Rum^)  all  over,  damme. 

Har,  Sir,  I  don't  understand  you.  Speak 
English,  and  I'll  give  you  an  answer, 

SirH,  EufflishT  Why  so  I  do — and  good 
plain  English  too.  ^-  What  d'ye  think  of 
me  for  a  husband  ? —  lliat's  English'^— e'nt  it  ? 
— I  know  none  of  your  French  lingo,  none 
of  your  parlyvoos,  not  I. — What  d^e  think 
of  me  for  a  husband  ?  The  squire  says  you 
shall  marry  me. 

Har,  what  shall  I  say  to  him?  I  bad  best 
be  civil.  [Aside"}  —  I  think,  sir,  you  deserve 
a  much  better  wife,  and  beg — 

Sir  H,  Better!  No,  no, — though  you're  so 
knowine,  I'm  not  to  be  taken  in  so, — You're 
a  fine  thing — Your  points  are  all  good'). 

Har.  Sir  Harry!  Sincerity  is  above  all  ce- 
remony. Excuse  mc,  if  I  declare  1  never  will 
he  your  wife. 

SirH,  Hey!  how!  what!  be  off!— Why, 
it's  a  match,  miss! — It's  done  and  done  on 
both  sides'). 

Har,  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  withdraw  your 
claim  to  me. — I  never  can  be  prevailed  on — 
indeed  I  can't — 

SirH,  What,  make  a  match  and  then  draw 
stakes !  That's  doing  of  nothing — Play  or  pay 
all  the  world  over. 

Har,  I  am  determined  not  to  marry  you, 
at  all  events. 

l)  Good. 

•)  Expreuloiu  in  tpeskiag  of  •  hone. 

5)  In  making  «  bftrgalo,  or  licUing  •  wager,  on  Ike  tarf, 
it  u  cMtumary  to  shake  htnda  and  aaj  dont. 
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Sir  H.  But  yonr  father^s  determined  you 
shall,  miss — So  the  odds  are  on  my  side. — 
1  am  not  quite  sure  of  ray  horse,  but  I  have 
the  rider  hollow*) 

Efiw^  Your  horse!  sir — d^ye  take  me  for — 
but  1  forgive  you. — I  beseech  you»  come  into 
iQT  proposaL  It  vrill  be  better  for  us  both  in 
the  end. 

SirH.  I  can't  be  off). 

Har.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

SirH.  I  tell  you,  \Cs  impossible. 

Mar.  Pray,  pray  do,  sir. 

SirH.  I  canH,  damme. 

Har.  I  beseech  you.  [Sir  Harrj  ivhisiies} 
How!  laughed  at? 

SirH,  Will  you  marry  me,  dear  Ally, 
Ally  Croker?  [Singing. 

Mar.  Marry  you!  I  had  rather  be  married 
io  a  slave,  a  wretch-^ You !       [Walks  about. 

SirH.  A  fine  going  thing — ^he  ha«  a  deal 
of  foot') — treads  well  upon  her  pasterns — 
goes  above  her  ground-— 

Har.  Peace,  wretch ! —  Do  you  talk  to  me 
as  if  I  were  your  horse? 

SirH,  Horse!  "Why  not  speak  of  my  horse? 
If  your  fine  ladies  had  half  as  many,  good 
fpialities,  they  would  be  much  better  bargains* 

Hetr,  And  if  their  wretches  of  husbands 
liked  them  half  so  well  as  they  do  their  horses, 
they  would  lead  better  lives. 


SirH.  Mayhap  so. — ^But  what  signifies talk- 
ingtOYOu? — The  squire  shall  know  your  tricks 
— nHe*ll  doctor  you. — Fll  go   and   talk  to  him. 


Har.  Go  any  where,  so  that  you  go  from  me. 

SirH.  He'il  break  you  in — if  you  wonH  go 
in  a  snaflle,  you  must  be  put  in  a  curb — 
ne*li  break  you,  damme.  [Exit 

Har.  A  wretch! — But  I  was  to  blame  to 
sufifer  his  brutal  behaviour  to  ruf|Ie  my  temper 
— I  could  expect  nothicg  else  firom  him,  and 
he  is  below  my  angen 

Enter  Russet. 

Rus.  Are  not  you  a  sad  girl!  a  perverse, 
stubborn,  obstinate — 

Har.  My  dear  sir — 

Rus.  Lookye,  Harriot,  don*t  speak,  —  you*H 
put  me  in  a  passion — Will  you  have  him? — 
Answer  me  that — Why  don  t  the  girl  speak? 
— Will  you  have  himr 

Har.  Dearest  sir,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  else— 

Rus.  Why  there!— there!— Lookye  there! 
—  Zounds,  you  shall  have  him — Hussy,  you  shall 
have  him — you  shall  marry  him  to-night — Did 
not  you  promise  to  receive  him  civilly  ? — ^How 
came  you  to  affront  him 

Har.  Sir,  I  did  receive  him  very  civilly; 
but  his  behaviour  was  so  insolent  and  insup- 
portable— 

Rut.  Insolent ! — Zounds,  Fll  blow  his  brains 
out, — Insolent  to  my  dear  Harriot! — A  rogue, 
a  villain!  a  scoundrel!  Fll — but  it*s  a  lie — 
I  know  it*s  a  lie — He  durst  not  behave  insolent — 
Will  you  have  iiim  ?  Answer  me  that.  Will 
yoa  have  him? — Zounds,  you  shall  have  him. 

Har.  If  you  have  any  love  for  me,  sir — 

Rut.  Love  for  you  I—^-You  know  I  love  you 

s)  To  bare  a  pcrtoa  hollow>  ia  to  be  tare  of  him. 

*y  To  be  off  ia  the  aame  aa  to  hc4ge. 

3|  A  food  atroag  Tool— Walka  trcll  oa  her  hougbf^lifrs 
hrr  feet  frocofully  from  the  gronnd. 


— You  know  your  poor  fond  father  dotes  on 

rou  to  madness. — ^I  would  not  force  you,  if 
did  not  love  you — ^DonU  I  want  you  to  be 
happy? — But  I  know  what  you  would  have. 
You  want  young  Oakly,  a  rakehelly,  drunken — 

Har,  Kelease  me  from  sir  Harry,  and  if  I 
ever  marry  against  your  consent,  renounce 
me  for  ever. 

Rus.  1  will  renounce  you,  unless  you^ll  have 
sir  Harry. 

Har.  Consider,  my  dear  sir,  youMl  make  me 
miserable. — Absolve  me  from  tnis  hard  com- 
mand, and  in  every  thing  else  it  will  be  hap- 
piness to  obey  you. 

Rus.  You^n  break  my  heart,  Harriot,  youMI 
break  my  heart->-Make  you  miserable! — Don't 
I  want  to  make  you  happy?  Is  not  he  the 
richest  man  in  the  county  ?• — That  will  make 
you  happy. — ^Don*t  all  the  pale-faced  girls  in 
the  country  long  to  get  him? — And  yet  you 
are  so  perverse,  and  wayward,  and  stubborn 
— Zounds,  you  shall  have  him. 

Har.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir — 

RuSi  Hold  your  tongue,  Harriot!— Ill  hear 
none  of  your  nonsense, — You  shall  have  him, 
I  tell  you,  you  shall  have  him — He  shall  marr^ 
you  this 
a  parson 

stand  arg      ^  ^       .  ^ 

Have  not  I  a  right  to  dispose   of  you?    You 
shall  have  him. 

Har.  Sir! — 

Rus.  I  won't  hear  a  word.  You  shall  have 
him.  .    {Exit. 

Har.  Sir! — Hear  me  !-rbut  one  word! — He 
will  not  hear  me,  and  4s  gone  to  prepare  for 
this  odious  marriage.  I  will  die  before  I  con- 
sent to  it. 

Enter  Charlbs,  in  a  Frock,  etc. 

Ha!  What  do  I  see?|  [Screaming. 

Charles.  Peace,  my  love! — My  dear  lite, 
make  no  noise!  I  have  been  hovering  about 
the  house  this  hour — I  just  now  saw  your  father 
and  sir  Harry  go  out,  and  have  seized  this  pre- 
cious opportimity  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet. 

Har.  lou  have  given  yourself,  sir,  a  great 
deal  of  needless  trouble.  I  did  not  expect  or 
hope  for  the  favour  of  such  a  visit. 

Charles.  O,  my  Harriot,  upbraid  me,  re- 
proach me,  do  any  thing  but  look  and  talk 
v^ifh  that  air  of  coldness  and  indifference.  Let 
me,  while  their  absence  allows  it,  convey  you 
from  the  brutal  violence  of  a  constrained  mar- 
riage. 

Har,  No,  I  will  wait  the  event,  he  it  what 
it  may; — Oh,  Charles,  I  am  too  much  inclined 
— they  shan't  force  me  to  marry  sir  Harry — 
but  your  behaviour^ —  Not  half  an-  hoi^r  ago, 
my  father  reproached  me  with  the  looseness 
ot  your  character.  [fVeeping. 

Ctufrles.  I  see  my  folly,  and  am  ashamed 
of  it; — you  haye  reclaimed  me,  Harriot,  on  my 
soul  you  have.  If  all  women  were  as  atten- 
tive as  yourself  to  the  morals  of  their  lovecs, 
a  libertine  would  be  an  uncommon  character. 
But  let  me  persuade  you  to  leave  this  place 
while  you  may.  Major  Oakly  will  receive  us 
at  his  house  with  pleasure.  I  am  shocked  at. 
the  thougths  of  what  your  stay  here  may  re- 
serve you  to.  < 

Hai\  No,  I  am  determined  to  remain.     To 
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leaTe  my  fetlier  again,  to  go   off  openly  with  |  natc !    Plague    on\  captain,  how  could  you 

a^  man,  of  whose  libertine   character   he  has  make  such  a  strange  blunder? 

himself  so  lately  been  a  witness,  would  justify 

his  anger,  and  impeach  ray  reputation. 

Enter  ChambermcUd, 

Cfiamb,   O  law,  ma*am! — Such   a  terrible 

accident! — As   sure  as  1  am   here,  there^s   a 

pressgang  has  seized  the  two  iremmin,  and  is 
^^..^,: *i *L^r "l- » 


canning  them  away,  thof  so  be  one  an*em 
says  as  how  he*s  a  knight  ,and  baronight,  and 
that  t*other*s  a  squire  and  a  housekeeper, 

Har.  Seized  by  a  pressgang!  impossible! 

Charles.  Oh,  now  the  design  comes  out. — 
But  ril  balk  his  lordship. 

Chamb,  Lack-a-daisy,  ma^am^  what  can  wc 
do  ?  There  is  master,  and  John  Ostler,  and 
Bootcatcher,  all  gone  a*ter^em.-^There  is  such 
an  uproar  as  ncTer  was!  [KxiL 

Har,  If  I  thought  this  was  your  contrivance, 
sir,  I  would  never  speak  to  you  again. 

Charles,  I  would  sooner  die  than  be  guilty 
of  it. — This  is  lord  IVinkeOs  doing,  I  am  sure. 
I  knew  he  had  some  scheme  in  agitation,  by 
a  letter  I  intercepted  this  morning.  \Ifarriot 
screams']  Ha!  here  he  comes.  Nay,  then,  it^s 
plain  enough.  Don*t  be  frightened,  my  love! 
ril  protect  you.  But  now  1  must  desire  you 
to  follow  my  directions. 

JSnter  Loan  Trinket. 

Lard  T,  Now,  madam. — Pox  on*t,  he  here 
again! — Nay  then,  [Dratvsl  c^ome,  sir!  You're 
unarm*d,  I  see.  Give  up  Ihe  lady;  give  her 
up,  I  say,  or  I  am  through  you  in  a  twink- 
ling.      \Going  to  make  a  Pass  at  Charles, 

Charles,  Keep  your  distance,  my  lord!  I 
have  arms.  \Produces  a  Pistol]  Ifyou  come 
a  foot  nearer,  yon  have  a  brace  off  balls 
through  your  lordship's  head. 

LordT.  How?  what's  this?  pistols! 

Charles,  At  your  lordship's  service. — Sword 


O^Cut,  I  never  thought  of  a  blunder.  I  was 
to  deliver  two  letters ;  and  if  I  gave  them  one 
a  piece,  I  thought  it  would  do. 

jLadjr  F,  And  so,  my  lord,  the  ingenious 
captain  gave  the  letter  intended  for  me  to 
young  Oakly,  and  here  has  brought  me  a 
challenge. 

LordT,  Ridiculous!  Never  was  any  thing 
so  mal  apropos. — Did  you  read  the  direction, 
captain  ? 

CCut,  Who,  me? — Devil  bum  me,  not  I. 
I  never  rade  at  all. 

Lord  T,  *Sdeath!  how  provoking!  When  I 
had  secured  the  servants,  and  got  all  ihe 
people  out  of  the  way — when  every  thing  was 
en  train. 

LadjF,  Nay,  never  despair,  my  lord!  Fve 
hit  upon  a  method  to  set  every  thing  to  rights 
again. 

LordT,  How?  how?  my  dear  lady  Free- 
love,  how? 


Lady  F,  Suppose  then  your  lordship 
to  go  and  deliver  these  country  gentlemen 
from  their  confinement;  make  them  believe  it 
was  a  plot  of  young  Oakly's  to  carry  ofiT  ray 
niece ;  and  so  make  a  merit  of  your  own  ser- 
vices with  the  father. 

LordT,  Admirable!  Til  about  it  immediately. 

O^Cut,  Has  your  lordship  any  occasion  for 
my  sarvice  in  this  expedition? 

LordT,  O,  no  —  Only  release  me  these 
people,  and  then  keep  out  of  the  way,  dear 
captain. 

G'CuU  With  all  my  heart, 'fait.  But  you 
are  all  wrong: — this  will  not  signify  a  brass 
farding.  If  you  would  let  me  atone,  I  would 
give  him  a  salt  eeP),  I  warrant  you. — But 
upon  my  credit,  there's  noting  to  be  done 
XKxiL 


and  pistol,  my  lord. — Those,   you  know,  are  without  a  litde  tilting. 

our  weapons.— If  this  misses,  I  have  the  fellow      LordT.  But  where  shall  I  carry  theniy^when 
to  it  in  tay  pocket  — Don't  be  frightened,  ma-  I  have  delivered  them? 

dam.    His  lordship  has  removed  your  friends  {     LadyF,  To  Mr.  Oakly's,  by  all  means;  you 
and  relations,  but  he  will  take  great   care  of,  may  be  sure  my  niece  is  there, 
you.     Shall  I  leave  you  with  him?  LordT,  To  Mr.  Oakly's! — VVhy,  does  your 

Har,  Cruel  Charles  \   you  know  I  must  go  ladyship  consider !   'Tis  going   directly   in  the 


with  you  now. 

Charles,  A  little  way  from  the  door,  ifyour 
lordship  pleases.  [ff^aoes  his  Hand. 

Lord  T.  Sirl—'Sdeath !— Madam  !— 

Charles,   A  little  more  round,  my  lord. 

[PVaves, 

LordT,  But,  sir!-Mr.  Oakly! 

Charles,  I  have  no  leisure  to  talk  with  your 
lordship  now. — A  little  more  that  way,  if  you 

fileasc.  [PVaves] — You  know  where  I  live. — 
f  you  have  any  commands  for  miss  Russet, 
you  will  hear  of  her  too  at  my  house. — Nay, 
keep  hack,  my  lord.  [Presents]  Your  lordship's 
most  obedient,  humble  servant. 

[Exit,   with  Harriot, 

Lord  T.  [Looks  af  them,  and  pauses  for 

a  short    jHme] — I  cut   a    mighty   ridiculous 

figure  here,  'pon  honour.  [Exit, 

ACT  V. 

ScENB  I.— Ladt  Freelove's  House, 

Enter  Lord  Trinket,  Lady  Frbelovb,  with 
a  Letter,  and  Captain  O'Cutter. 

I^trd  T.   Was  ever  any  thing   so  unfbrtu- 


fire  of  the  enemy — throwing  the  dementi  full 
in  their  teeth. 

LadyF,  So  much  the  better.  Face  youi- 
eneinies — nay,  you  shall  outface  them  too.  I'll 
certainly  meet  you  there.  It's  hard  indeed  if 
two  persons  of  condition  can't  bear  themsel- 
ves out  against  such  trumpery  folks  as  thr 
family  of  Uie  Oakly's. 

Lord  T,  Odious  low  people !  But  1  losr 
time— I  must  aAer  the  captain — and  so,  till 
we  meet  at  Mr.  Oakl^s,  I  kiss  your  ladyship's 
hands — you  won't  fail  me? 

Lady  F,  You  may  depend  on  me.  [Exit 
Lord  Trinket]  So,  here  is  fine  work!  this 
artful  little  hussy  has  been  too  much  for  u» 
all.  Well,  what's  to  be  done?  W^hy,  when 
a  woman  of  fashion  gets  into  a  scrape,  no- 
thing but  a  fashionable  assurance  can  get  her 
■ Mr. 


appears 
match; 

hdt  if  I  find  that  matters  have  taken   another 
turn,  his   lordship   must  excuse  roe.    In   that 

!)■  A  «8ll  eel  is  a  Bailor's  tern  for  a  bpating.  Tbi^  pbrsM 
in  generally  "I'll  gir*  bnn  a  tali  eel  for  his  snp^rr,^* 
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case,  ril  fairly  drop  him,  seem  a  perfect 
stranger  to  all  bis  intentions,  and  give  my 
Tisil  aa  fir  of  congratulation  to  my  niece  and 
any  oliier  husbano,  wbicb  fortune,  her  wise 
fatoer,  or  ber  ridiculous  self  bas  provided  for 
her.  '         lExii. 

ScsKE  II. — Mrs.  Oaxlt's  Dressing-room. 

Enter  Mrs.  Oakly. 
Mrs,  O.  Tbis  is  worse  and  worse  !-^He  ne^er 
beld  me  so  mucb  10  contempt  before — To  ffo 
out  without  speaking  to  me,  or  taking  toe 
least  notice. — I  am  obliged  to  the  major  for 
ibis. — How  could  be  take  him  out?  and  bow 
could  Mr.  Oakly  .go  with  bim  ? — 

Enier  Toilet. 

Well,  Toilet. 

ToiL  My  master  is  not  come  back  yet, 
ma*am. 

Mrs.  O.  Where  is  be  gone? 

ToiL  I  donH  know,  I  can  assure  your  ladyship. 

Mrs*  O.  Why  don^t  you  know  ? — You  know 
nothing. — But  I  warrant  you  know  well  enough, 
if  yon  would  tell. — You  shall  never  persuade 
roe  hut  you  knew  of  Mr.  Oakly^s  going  out 
to-day. 

ToiL  I  wi^h  I  may  die,  ma^am,  upon  my 
honour,  and  I  protest  to  your  ladyship  I  knew 
Dothine  in  the  world  of  the  matter,  no  more 
than  Ine  child  unborn.  There  is  Mr.  Paris, 
my  master's  gentleman,  knows —  . 

Mrs.O.  Vvhat  does  he  know? 

ToiL  That  I  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the 
matter. 

Mrs.  O,  Where  is  Paris  ?  What  is  he  doing  ? 

ToiL  He  is  in  my  master's  room,  ma^am. 

Mrs.O»  Bid  him  come  here. 

ToiL  Yes,  ma'am.  [Exit 

Mrs*  O.  He  is  certainly  gone  after  this  young 
flirt. — His  confidence  and  the  major's  insolence 
proToke  me  beyond  expression. 

Reenter  Toilet,  tvith  Paris. 

Where's  your  master? 

i'or.  II  est  sorti.   He  is  gone  out. 

Mrs.  O.  Where  is  he  gone  ? 

JPar.  Ah,  madame,  je  n  en  scais  rien.  I  know 
nothing  of  it. 

Mrs.  O.  Nobody  knows  any  thing.  W^by 
did  not  you  tell  me  he  was  going  out? 

Par.  I  dress  him — Je  ne  m'en  soucie  pas 
du  plus — He  go  where  he  will^I  have  no 
business  with  it. 

Mrs.  O.  Yes,  you  should  have  told  me — 
that  was  your  business — and  if  you  donU  mind 
your  business  better,  you  .shan  t  stay  here,  I 
can  tell  you,  sir.  * 

Par.  Voila  auelque  chose  d*eztraordinaire ! 

Mrs.  O.  Don  t  stand  jabbering  and  shrug- 
ging TOur  shoulders,  but  go  [and  inquire — go 
->-ana  bring  me  word  where  he  is  gone. 

Par.  I  don't  Jmow  what  I  am  do. 

Mrs.  O.  Bid  John  come  to  me. 

Par.  De  tout  mon  coeur. — Jean !  ici !  Jean ! — 
speak,  my  lady.  [^ExiL 

Mrs.  O.  Impudent  fellow !  His  insolent  era- 
Tity  and  indifference  is  insupportable — ^Toiiet! 

ToiL  Ma'am! 

MrJ.  O.  Where's  John?  Why  don't  he 
come?  Why  do  you  stand  with  your  hands 
before  you?    Why  don't  you  fetcn  him? 


ToiL  Yes,  ma'am,  Til  go  this  minute. — O 
here,  John !  my  lady  wants  you. 

Enter  John. 

Mrs.  O.  Where's  your  master  ? 

John.  Gone  out,  madam. 

Mrs.O.   Why  did  not  you  go  with  him? 

John.  Because  he  went  out  in  the  major's 
chariot,  madam. 

Mrs.O.  Where  did  they  go  to? 

JhJm,  To  the  major's^  I  suppose,  madam. 

Mrs.O.  Suppose!    Don't  you  know? 

John.  I  believe  so,  but  can't  tell  for  cer- 
tain, indeed,  madam. 

Mrs.  O.  Believe  and  suppose! — and  don't 
know,  and  can't  tell! — You  are  all  fools. — Go 
about  your  business.  \Jotin  going~\  Come  here. 
[Returns^  Go  to  the  major's — no — it  does  not 
signify— go  along— [^oA/t^oi>i^3  Yes,  barkye, 
\Returns\  go  to  the  major's,  and  see  if  your 
master  is  there. 

John.  Give  your  compliments,  madam? 

Mrs.  O.  My  compliments,  blockhead!  Get 
along.  [John  going]  Come  hither,  [lieturns] 
Can't  ^ou  go  to  the  major's,  and  bring  me 
word  if  Mr.  Oakly  is  there,  without  taking 
any  further  noticed 

John.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  O.  Well,  why  don't  you  go  then? 
And  make  haste  back. — And,  d'ye  hear,  John  ? 

[John  going,  returns. 

John.  Madam! 

■  Mrs.  O.  Nothing  at  all — go  along — [Jo7in 
goes]  How  uneasy  Mr.  Oaldy  makes  me!— 
Harkye,  John !  [John  returns. 

John.  Madam! 

Mrs*  O.  Send  the  porter  here. 

John.  Yes,  madam.  •  [ExiL 

ToiL  So,  she's  in  a  rare  humour!  I  shall 
have  a  fine  time  on't  [^side]  Will  your  la- 
dyship choose  to  dr6ss 7 

Mrs,  O.  Pr'ytbee,  creature,  don't  tease  me 
with  your  fiddle-faddle  stuff — I  have  a  thou- 
sand things  to  think  of. — Where  is  the  porter  ? 
why  has  not  that  booby  sent  him?  What  is 
the  meaning — 

Re-enter  John. 

John.  Madam,  my  master  is  this  moment 
returned,  with  major  Oakly,  and  my  young 
master,  and  the  lady  that  was  here 'yesterday. 

Mrs.O,  Very  well.  [Exit  John]  I^etumed 
— yes,  truly,  he  is  returned — and  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner.  This  is  setting  me  at 
open  defiance.  But  I'll  go  down,  and  show 
them  I  have  too  mucb  spirit  to  endure  such 
usage.  [Going]  Or,  stay — ^Tll  not  go  amongst 
his  company— I'll  go  out — Toilet! 

ToiL  Ma^am ! 

Mrs.O.  Order  the  coach;  FUgoout.  {^Toilet 
going]  Toilet,  stay— I'll  e'en  go  down  to  them 
—No-Toilet! 

ToiL  Ma'am! 

Mrs,  O,  Order  me  a  boiled  chicken — ^Tll  not 
go  down  to  dinner — 111  dine  in  my  own 
room,  and  sup  there »I'll  not  see  his  face 
these  three  days.  [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Oaclt,  Major  Oakly,  Charles,  and 

Harriot. 

Charles.  My  dear  Harriot,  do  not  make 
yourself  so  uneasy. 
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H.ar»  Alas !  I  have  too  much  cause  for  my 
uneasiness.  Who  knows  what  that  vile  lord 
has  done  with  my  father? 

Oak,  Be  comforted,  madam;  we  shall  soon 
hear  of  Mr.  Russet,  and  all  will  be  well,  I 
dare  say. 

Har<.  You  are  too  ffood  to  me,  sir;  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself  tor  having  disturbed  the 
peace  of  surii  a  worthy  family. 

Mctj  O,  Don*t  niind  that,  madam ;  they*ll  be 
very  good  firiendft  again.  This  is  nothing 
among  married  people — ^Sdeath,  here  she^  is! 
— No — ^its  only  Mrs.  Toilet. 

Re-enter  Toilbt. 

Oak.  Well,  Toilet,  what  now?  [Toilet 
ivhispers^  Not  well  ?■«- Can't  come  down  to 
dinner?— Wants  to  see  rac  above? — Harkye, 
brother,  what  shall  I  do? 

Afq/\  O.  If  you  go,  you  are  undone. 

Jfar,  Go,  sir,  go  to  Mrs.  OaUy-— Indeed 
you  had  better — 

Ma/,  O.  'Sdeath,  brother^  donH  budge  a  foot 
— This  is  all  fractiousness  and   ill  humour^ — 

Oo/r.'No,  ril  not  po — Tell  her  I  have  com- 
pany, and  we  shall   ne  glad  to  see  her  here. 

lExit  Toilet. 

MaJ,  O.  That's  right 

Oak.  Suppose  i  go  and  watch  how  she 
proceeds  ? 

MaJ.  O.  What  d'ye  mean  ?  You  would  not 
go  to  her  ?    Are  you  mad  ? 

Oakk  By  no  means  go  to  her — I  only  want 
to  know  how  she  takes  it.  I'll  lie  perdue  in 
my  study,  and  observe  her  motions. 

Maj\  U.  I  don't  like  this  pitiful  ambuscade 
work — this  bush  fighting.  \\hy  can't  ^ou  stay 
here  ?-^  Ay,  ayf^— 1  know  how  it  will  be — 
She'll  come  bounce  in  upon  you  with  a  tor- 
rent of  anger  and  passion,  or,  if  necessary  a 
whole  flood  of  tears,  and  cany  all  before  ber 
at  once. 

Oak.  You  shall  find  that  you  are  mistaken, 
major*  Now  I  am  convinced  I'm  in  the  right, 
ni  support  that  right  with  ten  times  your 
steadiness. 

Maj.  O.  You  talk  this  well,  brother. 

Oak,  I'll  do  it  well,  brother. 

Maj.  O,  If  you  don't,  you  are  undone. 

Oak,  Never  fear,  never  fear.  [Exit 

Maj.  O.  W^cU,  Charles. 

Charles,  I  can't  bear  to  see  my  Harriot  so 
uneasy.  I'll  go  immediately  in  quest  of  Mr. 
Russet.  Perhaps  I  may  learn  at  the  inn  where 
bis  lordship's  ruflians  baye  carried  bim. 

,Rus.  [PFithoui]  Here!  Yes,  yes,  I  know 
she's  here  well  enough*  Come  along,  sir  Harry, 
come  along. 

Har.  He's  here! — My  father;  I  know  his 
voice.  Where  is  Mr.  Oakly?  O,  now,  good 
sir,  ITo  the  Major'],  do  but  pacify  him,  and 
you'h  be  a  friend  indeed. 

£>i/tfr  Russet,  Lord  Trinket,  a/i<^  Sir  Harry 

Beagle. 

Lord  T.  There,  sir— I  told  jou  it  was  so ! 

Rus,  Ay,  ay,  it  is  too  plain.— -O  you  pro- 
voking slut!  Elopement  after  elopement!  — 
And  at  last  to  have  your  father  carried  off  by 
violence!  to  endanger  my  life!  Zounds!  I  am 
so  angry  I  dare  not  trust  myself  withip  reach 
of  you. 


Charles,  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  your 
daughter  is  entirely — 

Rus.  You  assure  me!  You  are  the  fellow 
that  has  perverted  her  mind — That  has  set  my 
own  child  against  me — ^ 

Charles,  If  you  will  but  hear  me,  sir — 

Rus.  1  won  t  hear  a  word  you  say.  I'll  have 
my  daughter — I  won't  hear  a  word. 

Maj.  O.  Nay,  Mr.  Ruiset^  hear  reason.  If 
you  will  but  have  patience —    • 

Rus.  I'll  have  no  patience^  Di  have  my 
daughter,  and  she  shall  marry  sir  Harry  to-night. 

Lord  T.  That  is  dealing  rather  .too  much 
en  cavalier  with  me,  Mr.  Russet|  'pon  honour. 
You  take  no  notice  of  my  pretensions,  though 
my  rank  and  family — 

Rus,  What  care  I  for  rank  and  family?  I 
don't  want  to  make  my  daughter  a  raotipole 
woman  of  quality,  ril  give  her  to  whom  I 
please.  Take  ker  away,  sir  Harry;  sbe  shall 
marry  you  to-night. 

Muf,0>.  Only  three  words,  Mr.  Russet — 

Rus.  Why  don't  the  booby  take  her? 

Sir  H.  Hold  hard!  Hold  hard!i)  You  are 
all  on  a  wrong  seen! ;  Hold  hard !  I  say,  bold 
hard! — Harkye,  squire  Russet 

Rus.  Well,  what  now? 

Sir  H,  It  was  proposed,  you  know,  to  match 
me  with  miss  Harriot — But  she  can't  take  kind- 
ly to  me. — When  one  has  .made  a  bad  bet, 
it  is-  best  to  hedge  off,  you  know — ^and  ^o  I 
have  e'en  swopped^)  her  with  lord  Trinket 
here  for  his  brown  horse.  Nabob. 

Ru%.  Swopped  ber?  Swopped  my  daughter 
for  a  horse!     Zounds,  sir,  woat  d'ye  mean? 

SirH.  Mean?  Why  I  meaii  to  be  ofl^  to 
be  sure — It  won't  do — I  tell  you  it  won't  do 
— First  of  all  I  knocked  up  myself  and  my 
horses,  when  they  took  for  London — and  now 
I  have  been  stewed  aboard  a  tender — I  have 
wasted  three  stone  at  least — If  I  could  have 
rid  my  match  it  would  not  have  grieved  me 
— ^And  so,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  swopped 
her  for  Nabob. 

Rus.  The  devil  take  Nabob,  and  yourself, 
and  lord  Trinket,  and — 

LordT.  Pardon!  je  vous  demande  pardon, 
monsieur  Russet,  'pon  honour. 

Rus.  Death  ana  the  devil!  I  shall  go  dis- 
tracted! My  daughter  plotting  against  me 
— the— 

Maj.  O.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Russet,  I  am  your 
man  after  all.  Give  me  but  a  moment's  near^ 
ing,  and  HI  engage  to  make  peace  between 
you  and  your  daughter,  and  throw  the  blame 
where  it  ought  to  tall  most  deservedly. 

SirH*  Ajy  ay,  that's  right.  Put  the  saddle 
on  the  right  horse,  my  buck! 

Rus.  Well,  sir — VVhat  d'ye  say  l*— Speak 
— I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

Maj.  O.  rU  speak  the  truth,  let  who  will  be 
offended  by  it — I  have  proof  presumptive  and 
positive  for  you,  Mr.  Russet.  From  bis  lord- 
ship's behaviour  at  lady  Freelove's,  when  ray 
nephew  rescued  her,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  be  would  stick  at  no  measures  to  carry 
bis  point — there's  proof  presumptive. — But,  sir, 
we  can  give  you  proof  positive  too — proof 
under  his  lordship's  own  hand,  that  he  like- 
wise was  the  contriver  of  the  gross  afifront 
that  has  just  been  offered  you. 

i)  Stop,  >tor«  •}  Ezehttiged. 
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jRitf;  Hey!  bow? 

Lord  T,  Erery  syllable  romance/pon '. 

Maj.  O.  Gospel,  every  word  on  t.    ' 

Charles.  This  letter  will  conTince  you,  sir! 
In  consequence  of  what  happened  at  lady 
Freelove^s,  his  lordship  thought  fit  to  Send  me 
a  challenge;  hut  the  messenger  blundered, 
and  fare  me  this  letter  instead  of  it;  \Gioms 
ffte  Zefierl  I  have  the  case  which  enclosed  it 
.in  my  pocket. 

Lord  T,  Forgety  from  beginning  to  end, 
*pon  honour. 

Maj\  O.  Truth,  upon  my  honour. — But  read, 
read,  Mr.  Russet,  read,  and  be  convinced. 

Hus*  Let  me  see — let  me  see — [^Reads'} — 
Um — ^um — um — um — so,  so — um — uhi — um — 
damnation !  —  fVish  me  success  —  obedient 
slope — Trinket — Fire  and  fury!  How  dare 
you  do  this  ? 

Lord  T,  When  you  are  cool,  Mr.  Russet, 
I  will  explain  this  matter  to  you. 

Bus.  Cool!  'Sdeath  and  hell!— FII  never  be 
cool  again — V\\  be  revenged — So  my  Harriot, 
my  dear  girl,  is  innocent  .at  last.  Say  so, 
fnV  Harriot;  tell  me  your  are  innocent. 

SJSfnbracBS  her, 
happy  beyond 
expression  at  your  being  convinced  of  it. 

Rus.  lam  glad  on\ — 1  am  glad  onH — I  be- 
lieve you,  Harriet! — You  was  always  a  good 
girl. 

Maj.  O.  So  she  is^  an  excellent  girl!  — 
Worth  a  regiment  of  such  lords  sind  baronets 
— Come,  sir,  finish  every  thing  handsomely  at 
once. — Come,  Charles  will  have  a  handsome 
fortune. 

Mus.  Marry! — she  durst  not  do  it. 

Ma/\0.  Consider,  sir,  they  have  long  been 
fond  of  each  other — old  acquaintance — faith- 
iol  lovers — turtles — and   may  be  very  happy. 

Jtus.  Well,  well — since  things  are  so — I 
love  my  girl* — Harkye,  young  G^kley,  if  you 
don*t  make  her  a  good  husband,  you*ll  break 
my  heart,  you  rogue. 

Maj.  O.  ril  cut  his  throat  if  he  donY 

Charles.  Do  not  doubt  it,  sir!  my  Harriot 
has  reformed  me  altogether. 

Hus.  Has  she  ? — VVhy  then — there — heaven 
bless  you  both — there — now  there's  an  end  on*L 

Sir  H.  SOf  my  lord,  you  and  1  are  both 
distancedJI) — A  hollow  thing,  damme. 

Lord  T.  N'imnorte. 

SirH.  Now  tnis  stake  is  drawn,  my  lord 
may  be  for  hedging  off,  mayhap.  Ecod!  FlI 
go  to  JackSpeecrs,  secure  Nabob,  and  be  out 
of  tovm  in  an  hour.  [Aside,  and  exit 

Enter  Lady  FaEBtovE. 

iMdj  F.  My  dear  miss  Russet,  youMl  excuse — 

Charles,  Mrs.  Oakly,  at  your  ladyship's, 
service. 

LadjrK.  Married? 

Hot.  Not,  yet,  madam;  but  my  father  has 
been  so  good  as  to  give  his  consent. 

Ladjrr\  I  protest  1  am  pi-odigiously  glad 
of  it.  My  dear,  I  give  you  jOy — and  you^ 
Mr.  Oakly.- — I  wish  you  joy,  Mr.  Russet  and 
all  the  good  company — fbr  I  think  the  most 
of  them  are  parties  concerned. 

i)   In  ractag  one  horte  grU  to   U>«  winning-poit  beforir 
■Bollierv   aad  bctag  at  dlslattca    before  the  olhcr   thtu 


Ma/.  O.  How  easy,  impudent,  and  fdmiliarj 

[Aside. 

LadyF.  Lord  Trinket  here  too!  i  vow  1 
did  not  see  your  lordship  before. 

Lord  T,  Ybur  ladyship's  most  obedient  slave. 

[Bopvinff. 

LadyF.  You  seem  grave,«my  lora!  Come, 
come,  I  know  there  has  been  some  difference 
between  you  and  Mr;  Oakl^— You  must  give 
me  leave  to  be  a  mediator  in'  this  affair; 

LordT.  Here  has  been  n  small  fracas,  to 
be  sure,  madam  !-^ We  are  all  blown  ^),  'pon 
honour. 

Ladjr  F.  Blown !  what  •  do  you  mean,  my 
lord? 

Lord  T.  Nay,  your  ladyship  knows  that  I 
never  mind  these  things,  and  I  know  that 
they  never  discompose  your  ladyship  —  But 
things  have  happened  a  little  en  travers — The 
little  billet  I  sent  your  ladyship  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  that  gentleman — [Pointing 
to  Charles'\—^ii6.  so  there  has  been  a  Uttle 
brouillerie  about  it — that's  alL 

Leidjr  F.  You  talk  to  me,  <my  lord,  in  ^  very 
extraordinary  style— If  you  have  been  guilty 
of  any  misbehaviour,  I  am  sorry  for  it;  but 
your  ill  conduct  can  fasten  no  imputation  on 
me.— Miss  Russet  will  justify  me   sufficiently. 

Maj.  O.  Had  not  your  ladyship  better  ap- 
peal to  my  friend  Charles  here? — The  letter, 
Charles! — Out  with  it  this  inltant! 

Charles.  Yes,  I  have  the  credentiab  of  her 
ladyship's  integrity  in  my  pocket. — Mr.Russet| 
the  letter  you  read  a  little  while  ago  was 
enclosed  in  this  cover,  which  also  1  now  think 
it  my  duty  to  put  into  your  hands. 

Rus.  [Readrng]  To  the  Right  Honourable 
Ladjr  Freelo^e—^Sdesiih  and  hell  !-^and  now 
I  recollect,  the  letter  itself  was  pieced  with 
scraps  of  French,  and  madam,  aild  ydur  lady- 
ship— Fire  and  fury!  madam,  hbw  came  you 
id  use  me  so?  I  am  obliged  to  you,  then, 
for  the  insult  that  has  been  offered  me! 

Ladjr  F.  What  is  all  this  ?  Your  obliga- 
tions to  me,  Mr;  Russet,  are  of  a  nature,  that — 

Rus.  Fine  obligations!  I  dare  say,  1  am 
partly  obliged  to  you  too  for  the  attempt  on 
my  daughter  by  that  thing  of  a  lord  yonder 
at  your  house.  Zounds,  madam!  these  are 
injuries  never'  to  be  forgiven— They  are  the 
grossest  affronts  to  me  arid  ray  family — All 
the  world  shall  know  them — Zounds !- I'U^- 

LadjrF.  Mercy  on  me!  how  boisterous  are 
these  country  gentlemen!  Why,  really,  Mn 
Russet,  you  rave  like  a  man  in  Bedlam — I  am 
alraid  you'll  beat  me — and  then  you  ^wear 
most  abominably. — How  can  you  be  so  vul- 

Sar? — I  sec  the  meaning  of  this  low  malice— But 
le  reputations  of  wOihen  of  (Quality  are  not 
so  easily  impeached — My  rank  places  me  above 
the  scandal  of  little  people,  and  I  shall  meet 
such  petty  insolence  with  the  gfeatest  ease 
and  tranquillity.  But  you  and^  your  simple 
girl  will  be  the  sufferers: — I  had  some  thougots 
of  introducinff  her  into  the  first  company — 
But  now,  macfam,  I  shall  neither  receive  nor 
reiurn  your  visits,  apd  will  entirely  withdraw 
my  protection  from  the  ordinary  part  of  the 
family,  [Exii. 

Rus.  Zounds,  what  impudence !  that's  womf 
than  all  the  rest; 

z)  Wliat  we  would  Ao  it  itiado  psblic 
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Lord  T,  Fine  presence  of  mind,  faith !  — 
The  true  French  nonchalance — But,  good  folks, 
why  such  a  deal  of  rout  and  tapage  about 
notoing  at  all  ? — If  mademoiselle  Harriot  had 
rather  he  Mrs.  Oakly  than  lady  Trinket  — 
Why — I  wish  her  joy — that's  all. — Mr.  Rus- 
set, I  wish  ^'ou  j%y  of  your  son-in-law — IWr. 
Oakly,  I  wish  you  )oy  of  the  lady — and  you, 
madam,  [To  Jta^iot\  of  the  gentleman — And, 
in  short,  I  wish  you  all  joy  of  one  another, 
^pon  honour!  [JElriV. 

Rus,  There^s  a  fine  fellow  of  a  lord  now ! 
The  deviPs  in  yoUr  London  folks  of  the  first 
fashion,  as  you  call  them.  They  will  rob  you 
of  your  estate,  debauch  your  daughter,  or  lie 
with  your  wife—  and  all  as  if  they  were  doing 
you  a  favour — 'pon  honour! — 

Maj\  O.  Hey  I  what  now  ? 

[Bell  rings   violently. 

Re-enter  Oakly. 

Oak,  D'ye  hear,  major^  d'ye  hear? 

MaLO.  Zounds!  what  a  clatter!*- She'll 
pull  down  all  the  bells  in  the  house. 

Oak,  My  observations  since  I  left  you,  have 
confirmed  my  resolution.  1  see  plainly  that 
her  good  humour,  and  her  ill  humour,  her 
smiJes,  her  tears,  and  her  fits,  are  all  calcu- 
lated to  play  upon  me, 

Maj,  U.  Did  not  I  always  tell  you  sc^  It's 
the  ^ay  with  them  all — they  will  he  rough 
and  smooth,  and  hot  and  cold,  and  all  In  a 
breath.  .  Any  thing  to  get  the  better  of  us. 

Oak,,  She  is  in  all  moods  at  present,  1 
promise  you  —  I'hefe  has  she  been  in  her 
chamber,  fuming  and  fretting,  and  dispatching 
a  messenger  to  me  every  two  minutes — servant 
after  servant — now  she  insists  on  my  coming 
to  her— now  again  she  writes  a  note  to  entreat 
-*tlien  Toilet  is  sent  to  let  me  know  that  she 
is  ill,  absolutely  dying — then  the  very  next 
minute,  she'll  never  see  ray  face  again — she'll 
go  out  of  the  house  directly.  [Bell  rings] 
Again!  now  the  storm  rises! — 

Maj\  O.  It  will  soon  drive  this  way  then — 
now,  brother,  prove  yourself  a  man  —  You 
have  gone  too  far  to  retre^L 

Oak*  Retreat!  — Retreat!  — No,  no!  — TJI 
preserve  the  advantage  1  have  gained,  1  am 
determined. 

Ma/\0,  Ay,  ay!— keep  your  ffround! — fea<- 
nothing — up  with  your  noble  heart!  Good 
discipline  makes  good  soldiers;  stick  close  to 
my  advice,  and  you  may  stand  bu£f  to  a 
tigress-— 

Oak,  Here  she  is,  by  heavens!  now,  brother! 

j}fa/,0.  And  now,  brotherf— Now  or  never! 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Oakly. 

Mrs  O,  I  think,  Mr.  Oakly,  you  might 
have  had  humanity  enough  to  have  come  to 
see  how  I  did.  Vou  have  taken  your  leave, 
I  suppose,  of  all  tenderness  and  affection — 
but  I'll  be  calm — I'll  not  throw  myself  into  a 

Eassion — you  want  to  drive  me  out  of  your 
ousc— I  see  what  you  aim  at,  and  will  be 
aforehand  with  you— let  me  keep  my  temj^er !  Ill 
send  for  a  chair,  and  leave  the  house  this  instant. 
Oak.  True,  my  love:  I  knew  you  would 
not  think  of  dining  in  your  chamber  alone, 
when  I  had  company  below.  You  shall  sit 
ni  the  head  of  the  table,  as  you  ought,  to  be 


sure,  as  you  say,  and  make  my  friends  welcome. 

Mrs.  O.  Excellent  raillery!  Lookye,  Mr. 
Oakly ,  I  see  the  meaning  of  all  this  affected 
coolness  and  indifference. 

Oak,    My  dear,    consider  where   you  are — 

Mrs,  O,  You  would  be  glad,  I  fmd,  to  gel 
me  out  of  your  house,  and  have  all  your  flirts 
about  you. 

Otik.  liefore  all  this  company!    Fie! 

Mrs.  O.  Rut  I'll  distippoint  you,  for  I  shall 
remnin  in  it,  to  suppoil  my  due  authority — 
as  for  you,  major  Onklv'— 

Ma/.O.  Hey-day!   VVhat  have  I  done? 

Afrst  O,  1  think  yon  might  find  better  employ- 
ment, than  to  create  divisions  between  mar- 
ried people — and  you,  sir! 

Ook,    Nay  but,  my  dear! — 

Mrs.O,  Alight  have  more  sense,  as  well  as 
tenderness,  than  to  give  ear  to  such  idle  stuff. 

Oak,   Lord,  Lord! 

Afrs.  O,  You  and  your  wise  counsellor  there, 
I  suppose,  think  to  carry  all  your  points 
with  me- 

Oak.  Was  ever  any  thing — 

Mrs,  O,  Rut  it  won't  do,  sir.  You  shall 
find  that  I  will  have  my  own  way,  and  that 
I  will  govern  my  own  family. 

Oak,  You  hao  better  learn  to  govern  your* 
self,  by  half.  Your  passion  makes  you  ridi- 
culous. Did  ever  any  body  see  so  much  fury 
and  violence;  affronting  )our  best  friends, 
breaking  my  peace,  and  disconcerting  your 
own  temper.  And  all  for  what?  For  nothing. 
'Sdealh,  madam!  at  these  years  you  ought  to 
know  better. 

Mrs,  O,  At  these  years! — Very  fine! — Am 
I  to  be  talked  to- in  this  manner? 

Oak,  Talked  to!  — Why  not?— You  have 
talked  to  me  long  enough — almost  talked  me 
to  death — and  1  have  taken  it  all,  in  hopes  of 
making  you  quiet  —  but  all  in  vain.  Patience, 
I  find,  IS  all  thrown  away  upon  you;  and 
henceforward,  come  what  may,  I  am  resolved 
to  be  master  of  my  own  house. 

Mrs.O,  So,  so!  —  Master,  indeed!  —  Yes, 
sir;  and  you'll  take  care  to  have  tnistresses 
enough  too,  1  warrant  you. 

Oak.  Perhaps  I  may;  but  they  shall  be 
quiet  ones,  I  cau  assure  you. 

Mrs,  O,  Indeed!  — And  do  you  think  f  am 
such  a  tame  fool,  as  to  sit  quietly  and  hear 
all  this?  You  shall  know,  sir,  that  I  will 
resent  this  behaviour  —  Y'ou  shall  find  that  I 
have  a  spirit — 

Oak.   Of  the  devil. 

Mrs.  O,  Intolerable !  —  You  .  shall  find  then 
that  I  will  exert  that  spirit.  I  am  sure  I  have 
need  of  it.  As  s6on  as  the  house  is  once 
cleared  again,  I'll  shut  my  doors  against  all 
company.  —  You  shan^t  see  a  single  soul  for 
this  month. 

Oak,  'Sdealh,  madam,  but  I  will! — I'll  keep 
open  hpuse  for  a  year.  -  I'll  send  cards  to  the 
whole  town — Mr.  Oakly's  rout! — All  the  world 
will  come — and  ^'11  go  among  the  world  too — 
I'll  be  mewed  up  no  longer. 

Mrs,  O,  Provoking  insolence!  This  is  not 
to  be  endured — Lookye,  Mr.  Oakly — 

Oak.  And  lookye,  Mrs.  Oakly,  I  will  have 
my  OAvn  way. 

Mrs.  O,  Nty,  then  let  me  tell  you,  sir — 

Ook.     And    let    m^    tell    yon,     madnin,     I 
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will  DOt  be  crossed— I  wob*t  be  made  a  fool. 

Mrs.  O,  Why ,  you  won't  let  me  speak. 
Oakt  Because  you  dou't  speak  as  you  ought. 
Madam,  madam:   you  shan^t  look^  nor  walk, 
uor  talk,  nor  think,  but  as  I  pjease. 

Mrs,  O.  Was  there  ever  such  a  monster! 
I  can  bear  this  no  lonffer.  [Bursts  ir^io  Tears'] 
O  you  vile  man!  I  can  see  through  your 
design-o-you  cruel,  barbarous,  inhuman — such 
usage  to  your  poor  wife !— you*H  be  the  death 
of  her,  ' 

Oak,  She  shan't  be  the  death  of  me,  I  am 
determined. 

Mrs.  O,  That  it  should  ever  come  to  this! — 
To  be  contradicted  —  [Soblting]  —  insulted — 
abused — ^hated — 'tis  too  much — my  heart  will 
burst  ^th — oh — oh! — 

\Falis  into  a  FiL    Harriot,  Cftarles^ 
etc,  run  to  her  assistance. 

Oak,  \Interposing\  Let  her  alone, 

Har.  Sir,  Mrs.  Qakly — 

Charles.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  she  will  b^— 

Oak,  Let  her  alone — let  her  alone. 

Hot,  Pray,  my  dear  sir,  let  us  assist  her. 
She  may  — 

Oak,  I  don't  care — Let  her  alone,  I  say. 

Mrs.  O.  \Rising\  O,  you  monster!— you 
TiUain! — ^you  base  man! — vVould  you  let  me 
die  for  "vant  of  help?- — would  you— 

Oak.  Bless  me !  madam,  your  fit  is  yei^ 
violent-^take  care  of  yourself. 

3Irs.  O.  Despised,  ridiculed  —  but  I'll  be 
revenged — ^you  shall  see,  sir — 

Oak.  Tol-de-rol  lol-de-rol  Igl-de-rol  lol. 

[Singing, 

Mrs.  O,  What,  am  I  made  a  jest  of?  Ex- 
posed io  all  the  world  ?  —  If  there's  law  or 
justice — 

OoAr.   ToMe-rol  loUde-rol  lol-de-rol  lol. 

[Singing. 

Mrs.  O.  I  shall  burst  with  anger.  —  Have  n 
care,  sir;  you  may  repent  this. — Scorned  and 
made  ridiculous! — Mo  power  on  earth  shall 
hinder  iny  revenge!  [Goings 

Hdr.  [Interposing]  Stay,  madam. 

Mrs.U.  Let  me  go.   I  cannot  bear  this  place. 

Mar,  Let  me  beseech  you,  madam. 

Ma/,  O.  Courage,  brother!  you  have  done 
wonders.  [Apart. 

Oak.  I  think  she'll  have  no  more  fits.  [Apart. 

Har.  Stay,  madam  —  Prav  stay  but  one 
moment.  I  have  been  a  pamful  witness  of 
your  uneasiness,  and  in  great  part  the  innocent 
occasion  of  it.     (vive  me  leave  then — 

Mrs,  O,  I  did  not  expect,  indeed,  to  have 
found  you  here  again.     But  however — 

Har.  I  see  the  agitation  of  your  mind,  and 
it  makes  me  miseraole.  Suffer  me  to  tell  the 
real  truth.  I  can  explain  every  thing  to  your 
satisfaction. 

Mrs,  O.  May  be  so — )  cannot  argue  v|:ith  you. 

Charles,  Pray,  madam,  hear  her — for  my 
sake — for  your  own — dear  madam! 

Mrs.O.  Well,  ^ell— proceed. 

Har.  I  understand,  madam,  that  your  first 
alarm  was  occasioned  by  a  letter  from  my 
father  to  your  nephew. 

Rus.  I  was  in  a  bloody  passion,  to  be  sure. 


had  ruined  my  girl.  But  it's  all  over  now, 
and  so — 

Mrs,  O.   You  was  here  yesterday,  sir."* 

Rus.  Yes;  I  came  aAer  Harriot.  I  thought 
I  should  find  my  young  madam  with  my 
young  sir  here. 

Mrs.  O.    With  Charles,   did  you  say,   sir? 

lius.  Ay,  with  Charles,  madam !  The  young 
rogue  has  been  fond  of  her  a  long  time,  and 
she  of  him,  it  seems. 

Mrs.  O.  I  fear  I  have  been  to  blanie.   [Aside. 

Has.  I  ask  pardou,  madam,  for  the  disturb* 
ance  1  made  in  your  house. 

Har,  And  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  I 
came  into  it  demands  a  thousand  apologies. 
But  the  occasion  must  be  my  excuse. 

Mrs.  O,  How  have  1  been  mistaken!  [Aside] 
But  did  not  I  overhear  you  and  Mr.  Oakly — 

/To  Harriot 
but  a  partial 
hearing  of  our  conversation.  It  related  entirely 
to  this  gentleman. 

Charles,  To  put  it  beyond  doubt,  madam, 
Mr.  Russet  and  my  .guardian  have  consented 
to  our  marriage;  and  we  are  in  hopes  that 
you  will  not  withhold  your  approbation. 

.  Mrs.  O,  I  have  no  further  doubt — I  see  you 
are  innocent,  and  it  was  cruel  to  suspect  you — 
You  have  taken  a  load  of  anguish  off  my  mind — 
and  yet  your  kind  interposition  comes  too 
late;  Mr.  Oakly's  love  for  me  is  entirely 
desl  roved.  [  ff^eeping. 

Oak.  I  must  go  to  her —     '  [Apart, 

Maj.  O,  Not  yet!— Not  yet!  [Apart. 

Har,  Do  not  disturb  yourself  with  such 
apprehensions;  I  am  sure  Mr.  Oakly  loves 
you  most  affectionately. 

Oak.  I  can  hold  no  longer.  [Going  to  her] 
iVIy  affection  for  you,  madam,  is  as  warm  as 
pyer.  My  constrained  behaviour  has  cut  me 
lo  the  soul — for  it  was  all  constrained — and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  (  was  able 
to  support  it. 

Mrs.  O,  O,  Mr.  Oakly,  bow  have  I  exposed 
myself!  What  low  arts  has  my  jealousy  in- 
duced  me  to  practise!  I  see  my  folly,  and 
fear  that  you  can  never  forgive  me. 

Oak.  Forgive  you! — This  chance  transports 
me! — Brother!  Mr.  Russet!  Charles!  Harriot! 
give  me  joy! — I  am  the  happiest  ma\n  in  the 
world  I 

Maj,  O,  Joy,  much  joy,  to  you  both !  though, 
by-the-by,  you  are  not  a  little  obliged  to  me 
for  it.  Did  not  I  tell  you  I  would  cu^e  all 
the  disorders  in  your  family?  I  beg  pardon, 
sister,  for  taking  the  liberty  to  prescribe  for 
you.  My  medicines  have  been  somewhat, 
rough,  t  believe,  but  they  have  had  an  ad- 
mirable effect,  and  so  don't  be  angry  with 
your  physician. 

Mrs,  O.,  I  am  indeed  obliged  to  you,  and 
I  feel— 

Oak.  Nay»  my  dear,  no  more  of  this.  All 
that's  past  must  be  utterly  forgotten. 

Mrs,  O,  I  have  not  merited  this  kindness, 
but  it  shall  hereafter  be  my  study  to  deserve 
it.  Away  with  all  idle  jealousies  1  Aud  since 
my  suspicions  have  hitherto  been  groundless, 


madam! — The  letter  was  not   over  civil,    Ijl  am  resolved  for  the  future  never  to  suspect 
believe. — I  did  not  know  but  the  young  rogue  \  at  all.  [Exeunt 
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Corned  J  bjW.  Congrcve,  acted  at  the  ThealreTloyal  iSgi.  Thii  u  the  levand  play  this  aathor  irrolc;  the  characters 
pf  it  are  strongly  drawn,  the  wit  is  genuine  and  original ,'  the  plot  finely  laid*  and  the  conduct  inimitable:  yet  sach  is^ 
and  erer  has  been,  iho  capricious  disposition  of  aadiences,  that  it  met  not  equsl  encouragement  with  his  OU  ^acAeior 
(ia  aoaa  respects  a  much  more  exceptionable  Jil»j)»  nor  had  it  the  same  suedeu  with  his  later  pe|-formanee8« 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


tOKB  TOUCHWOOD. 
LORD   FROTH. 
SIR  PAUL  PLIANT. 
MBLLSFONT. 


CARBLESS. 
BRISK. 
SAYGRACB. 
MASCWBLL. 


THOMAS. 

TIMOTHY. 

LADY  TOUCHWOOD. 

LADY  FROTH. 


LADY  PLIANT. 
CYNTHIA. 


Scene,— ytf  Gallerjr  in  Lord  Touchwood's  Itouse,  (»ith  Chambers  adjoining. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I,— A  Gallery  in  hoKb  Touchwood's 

House. 

Careless  crosses  fiie  Stage,   as  just  risen 
from  Table;  Mellefont  following, 

Mel,  Ned,  Ned,  wbitlier  so  fast?  What, 
turned  (lincher?  ^)   Why,  you  wo'ndt  leave  us? 

Care,  Where  are  the  women?  Pm  weary 
of  drinking,  and  begin  to  thinlc  them  the 
better  company. 

Mel.  Then  thy  reason  staggers,  and  thouVt 
almost  tipsy. 

Caret  rio,  faith,  but  your  fools  grow  noisy; 
and  if  a  man  must  endure  the  noise  of  words 
without  sense,  I  think, the  women  have  more 
musical  voices,    and  become  nonsense  better. 

Mel,    Why,    they    are   at  the   end   of  the 

fallery,  retired  to  their  .tea  and  scandal.  But 
maae  a  pretence  to  follow  you,  because  I 
had  something  to  say  to  you  in  private,  and 
I  am  not  like  to  have  many  opportunities 
this  evening. 

Care,  And  here's  this  coxcomb  most  criti- 
cally come  to  interrupt  you, 

Enter  Brisk. 

Brisk.  Boys,  boys,  lads,  where  are  you? 
What,  do  you  give  ground?  Mortgage  for  a 
bottle,  ha?  Careless,  this  is  your  trick ;  youVe 
always  spoiling  cpmpany  by  leaving  it. 

Care,  And  thou  art  always  spoiling  com- 
pany by  coming  into't. 

nrisk,  Pho !  na ,  ha ,  ha !  I  know  you  envy 
me.  Spite,  proud  spite,  by  the  gods,  and 
burning  envy.  Fll  be  judged  by  Mellefont 
here,  ,who  gives  and  takes  raillery  better,  you 
or  I.  Pshaw,  man,  when  1  say  you  spoil 
company  by  leaving  it,  1  mean  you  leave 
nobody  for  the  company  to  laugh  aL  I  think 
there  I  was  with  you.    Ha,  Mellefont? 

Mel.  O'my  word,  Brisk,  that  was  a  home 
thrust:  you  oave  silenced  biro. 

Brisk.  O,  my  dear  Mellefont,  let  me  perish, 
if  thou  art  not  the  soul  of  conversation ,  the 
yery  essence  of  wit,  and  spirit  of  wine.  The 
deuce  take  me,  if  there  were  three  good 
things  said  i  or  one  understood ,  since  thy 
amputaitioD  from  the  body  of  our  society.  He ! 
I  think,  that^s  pretty,  and  metaphorical  enough : 

l)  To  ha  afraid  of  drinking  half  a  dusen  botQei  of  elarel 
at  a  aitling,  uaed  lo  be  callad  flinching  from  roar 
boUle;  but  very  happily  at  the  present  oaj,  drinking 
fa  not  one  of  the  nccesaary  arcompUahmenta ;  and  a 
pavtjr  of  Engliahmen  can  meet  together  now,  cnjnj 
themselves,  and  separate^  without  being  anj  thing  more 
than  a  little  merry. 


'egad,  I  could  not  have  said  it  out  of  thy 
company.     Careless,  ha? 

Care.  Hum,  ay,  what  is't? 

Brisk.  O  mon  coeur!  What  is't?  Nay,  *gad, 
ni  punish  you  for  want  of  apprehe;ision:  the 
deuce  take  me,  if  I  tell  you. 

Mel.  No,  no,  hang  him,  he  has  no  taste. 
But,  dear  Brisk,  excuse  me;  1  have  a  little 
business. 

Care,  Pr'ythee,  get  thee  gone;  thou  seest 
we  are  serious. 

Mel.  We'll  come  immediately,  if  you'll  but 
go  io  and  keep  up  good  humour  and  sense  in 
the  company;  pr'ythee  do,  they'll  fall  asleep ebe. 

Brisk.  '£gad,  so  they  will.  Weil,  1  wiU, 
I  will:  'gad,  you  shall  command  me  from  the 
zenith  to  the  nadir.  But,  the  deuce  take  me, 
if  I  say  a  good  thing  till  you  come.  But 
pr'ythee,  dear  rogue,  make  haste;  pr'ythee, 
make  haste,  I  shall  burst  else;  and  yonder 
your  uncle,  my  lord  Touchwood,  swears  he'll 
disinherit  you;  and  Sir  Paul  Pliant  threatens 
to  disclaim  you  for  a  son-in-law;  and  my 
lord  Froth  won't  dance  at  your  wedding  to- 
morrow; nor,  the  deuce  take  roe,  I  won*t 
write  yqur  epithalamium;  and  see  what  a  con- 
dition you're  like  to  be  brought  to. 

Mel,  Well,  I'll  speak  but  three  words,  and 
follow  you. 

Brisk.  Enough,  enough.  Careless,  bring 
your  apprehension  along  with  you.         [J^viL 

Care,  Pert  coxcomb! 

Mel,  Faith,  'tis  a  good>na1ured  coxcomb, 
and  has  very  entertaining  follies;  you  must 
be  more  humane  to  him;  at  this  junctqre  it 
will  do  me  service.  Til  tell  you,  I  would 
have  mirth  continued  this  day  at  any  rate, 
though  patience  purchase  folly,  and  attention 
be  paid  with  noise:  there  are  times  when 
sense  'may  be  unseasonable ,  as  well  as  truth ; 

gr'^'thee,  do  thou  wear  none  to-day;  but  allow 
Irisk  to  have  wit,  that  thou  may'st  seem 
a  fool. 

Care.  Why,  how  now?  Why  this  extra- 
vagant proposition? 

mel,  O ,  I  would  have  no  room  for  serious 
design,  for  i  am  jealous  of  a  plot.  I  would 
have  noise  and  impertinence,  to  keep  n|y  lady 
TouchwQo4^s  hfad  from  working, 

CVsr^t  I  thoiight  your  fear  of  ber  had  been 
over.  Is  not  tO'-morrow  appointed  for  your 
marriage  with  Cynthia?  ana  her  father,  air 
Paul  Pliant,  come  io  settle  the  writings  iLis 
day>  on  purposed 

Mel.  True;  but  you  shall  judge  whether  I 
have  not  reason  to  be  alarmed.   None,  besides 
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you  and  Maskwell,  are  acquainted  with  the 
secret  of  my  aunt  Touchwood's  Tiolent  passion 
for  me.  Since  my  first  refusal  of  her  ad- 
dresses,  she  has  endearoured  to  do  me  all 
ill  oflices  with  my  uncle;  yet  has  managed 
Vm  with  that  subtiUy,  that  to  him  they  have 
borne  the  face  of  kindness ;  while  her  malice, 
like  a  dark  lantern,  only  shone  upon  me 
where  it  was  directed;  hut,  whether  urgM 
by  her  despair,  and  the  short  prospect  of  time 
she  saw  to  accomplish  her  designs,  whether 
the  hopes  of  revenge,  or  of  her  love,  termi- 
nated in  the  view  of  this  my  marriage  with 
Cynthia,  I  know  not;  hut  this  morning  she 
surprised  me  in  my  own  chamber. 

Care.  Was  there  ever  such  a  fury?  Well, 
bless  us!  proceed.     W^hat  followed r 

Meh  It  was  long  before  either  of  us  spoke; 
passion  had  tied  her  tongue,  and  amaxement 
mine.  In  short,  the  consequence  was  thus; 
she  omitted  nothing  that  the  most  violent  love 
could  urge  I  or  tender  w^ords  express;  which 
when  she  saw  had  no  efi'ect,  hut  still  I  pleaded 
honour  and  nearness  of  blood  to  my  uncle, 
then  came  the  storm  1  fearM  at  first;  for, 
starting  from  ray  hedside ,  like  a  fury  she  flew 
to  my  sword ,  and  with  much  ado  I  prevented 
her  aoing  me  or  herself  a  mischief.  Having 
disarmed  her ,  in  a  gust  of  passion  she  left 
me,  and  in  a  resolution,  confirmed  by  a 
thousand  curses,  not  to  close  her  eyes  till 
they  had  seen  my  ruin. 

Care.  Esquisite  woman!  But,  what  the 
deviJ,  docs  she  think  thou  hast  no  more  sense 
than  to  disinherit  thyself?  For,  as  I  take  it, 
this  settlement  upon  you  is  with  a  proviso 
that  your  uncle  have  no  children. 

MeL  It  is  so.  Well,  the  service  you  are 
to  do  me,  will  be  a  pleasure  to  yourself:  {  must 
get  you  to  engage  my  lady  Pliant  all  this 
evening,  that  my  pious  aunt  may  not  work 
her  to  her  interest:  and  if  you  chance  ^o 
secure  her  to  yourself,  you  may  incline  her 
to  mine.  She's  handsome,  and  knows  it;  is 
veiy  silly,  and  thinks  she  has  sense;  and  has 
00  old  fond  husband. 

Care,  I  confess  a  very  fair  foundation  for 
a  lover  to  build  upon. 

MeL  For  my  lord  Froth,  he  and  his  wife 
vrill  be  sufliciently  taken  up  with  admiring 
one  another,  and  Brisk's  gallantry,  as  they 
call  it.  rU  observe  my  uncle  myself;  and 
Jack  Maskwell  has  promised  me  to  watch  my 
aunt  narrowly,  and  give  me  notice  upon  any 
suspicion.  As  for  sir  Paul,  my  wise*  father- 
in-law  that  is  to  be,  my  dear  Cynthia  has 
such  a  share  in  his  fatherly  fondness,  he 
would  scarce  make  her  a  moment  uneasy  to 
have  her  happy  hereafter. 

Care,  So,  you  have  manned  your  works: 
but  I  wish  you  may  not  have  the  weakest 
guard,  where  the  enemy  is  strongest. 

MeU  Maskwell,  you  mean:  pry  thee,  why 
should  you  suspect  him? 

Care,  Faith,  I  cannot  help  it:  you  know  1 
never  Uk-d  him;  I  am  a  little  superstitious  in 
physiognomy. 

MeL  He  has  obligations  of  gratitude  to  bind 
bim  to  me;  his  dependaace  upon  my  uncle  is 
through  my  means. 

Care.   Upon  your  aaiit|  you  mean. 
M/eh  My  aunt? 


Care^  Fm  mistaken  if  there  be  not  a  fa- 
miliarity between  them  you  do  not  suspect, 
for  all  her  passion  for  you. 

MeL  Pho,  pho!  nothing  in  the  world  but 
bis  design  to  do  me  ^service ;  and  he  endeavours 
to  be  well  in  her  esteem  that  he  may  he  able 
to  effect  it. 

Care,  Well,  I  shall  be  glad  tq  be  mistaken ; 
but  your  aunt's  aversion  in  her  revenge ,  can- 
not be  any  way  %o  effectually  shown,  as  in 
promoting  a  means  to  disinherit  you.  She  is 
oandsome,  and  cunning,  and  naturally  amorous: 
Maskwell  is  flesh  ana  blood  at  best^  and  op- 
portunities between  them  are  frequent.  His 
affection  for  you,  you  have  confessed,  is 
grounded  upon  his  interest;  that  you  have 
transplanted;  and,  should  it  take  root  in  my 
lady,  1  don't  see  what  you  can  expect  from 
the  fruit. 

MeL  I  confess  the  consequence  is  visible 
were  your  suspicions  just  But  see,  the 
compapy  is  broke  up:  let's  meet  'era. 

He-enier  Biq^K,  tvii/i  Lord  Touchitood,  Lord 
FaoTH,  and  Sir  Paul  Pliajnt. 

Lord  T,  Out  upon't,  nephew;  leave  your 
father-in-law  and  me  to  maintain  our  ground 
against  young  people. 

MeL  1  beg  your  lordship's  pardon.  V\^e 
were  just  returning — 

SirP,  Where  you,  son?  'Gadsbud,  much 
better  as  it  is — Good,  strange!  I  swear  Fm 
almost  tipsy;  t'other  bottle  would  have  been 
too  powernil  for  me  —  as  sure  as  can  be,  it 
would:  we  wanted  your  company;  but,  Mr. 
Brisk — where  is  he?  I  swear  and  vow  he's  a 
most  facetious  person,  and  the  best  company; 
and,  my  lord  Frotfa.  your  lordship  is  so  merry 
a  man,  he,  he,  he ! 

Lord  f,  O  fie,  sir  Paul,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Merry!  O,  barbarous!  I'd  as  lieve  you  call'd 
me — fool.  \  ■ 

Sir  P,  Nay,  I  protest  and  vow  now  'tis 
true;  when  Mr.  Brisk  jokes,  your  lordship's 
lau^h  does  so  become  you,  he,  he,  he. 

X'Ord  F,  Ridiculous,  sir  Paul!  yoii  are 
stranccly  mistaken :  I  find  champaign  is  power- 
ful. I  assure  you^  sir  Paul,  I  lauffh  at  nobody's 
jest  but  my  own,  or  a  lady's,  1  assure  you, 
sir  Paul. 

Brisk,  How !  how,  my  lord  ?  W^hat,  affront 
my  wit!  Let  me  perish!  do  I  never  say  any 
thing  worthy  to  be  laugh'd  at? 

Lord  F,  O  fie,  don^  misapprehend  me:  1 
don*l  say  so;  for  I  often  smile  at  your  con- 
ceptions. But  there  is  nothing  more  unbe- 
coming a  man  of  quality  than  to  laugh:  'tis 
such  a  vulgar  expression  of  the  passion!  every 
body  can  faugh.  Then  especially  to  laugh  at 
the  jtCst  of  an  inferior  person,  or  when  any 
body  else  of  the  same  quality  does  not  laugn 
with  him :  ridiculous !  to  be  pleased  with  what 
pleases  the  crowd!  Now,  when  I  laugh,  I 
always  laugh  alone. 

Brisk,  1  suppose  that's  because  you  laugh 
at  your  own  jests,  'egad;  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lord  F,  He ,  he !  I  swear  though  your  rail- 
lery provokes  me  to  a  smile. 

Brisk,  Ajf  my  lord,  it's  a  sign  I  bit  you 
in  the  teeth ,  if  you  show  'eiQ. 

LordF.  Ue,  be,  be!  I  swear  that's  so  yery 
pretty,  I  canH  forbear. 
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Lord  T.  Sir  Paul,  if  you  please  well  retire 
to  the  ladies,  and  drink  a  dish  of  tea  to  settle 
pur  heads. 

Sir  P.  With  all  ray  heart.--Mr.  Briik,  you'll 

come  to  us — or  Gall  me  when  youVe  going 

to  joke:   111  be  ready  to  laugh  incontinently. 

[Exfunt  Lord  fouchnvood  and 

Sir  Paul  Pliant 

MeL  But  docs  your  lordship  never  see 
comedies? 

LordF,  O  yes,  sometimes;  but  I  never  laugh. 

Mel,  No! 

LordF,   Oh  Do^Never  laugh,  indeed,  sir. 

Care.  No!  why  what  dVe  ^  there  for? 

Lord  K  ■  To  distinguisn  myself  from  the 
commonality,  and  mortify  the  poets;  the^  fel- 
lows grow  so  conceited  when  any  of  their 
foolish  wit  prevails  upon  the  side  boxes! — 
I  swear — he,  he,  he — I  have  often  constraint 
my  inclinations  to  laugh — he,  he,  he — to  avoid 
giving  them  encouragement 

Mel,  You  are  cruel  to  yourself,  n|y  lord, 
as  well  as  malicious  to  them. 

Lord  !>]  1  confess  I  did  myself  some  violence 
at  first;  but  now  1  think  I  have  conciuered  iL 

Brisk,  Let  me  perish ,  my  lord ,  but  there 
is  something  very  particular  and  novel  in  the 
humour;  His  true,  it  makes  against  wit,  and 
i*m  sorry  for  some  friends  of  mine  that  write ; 
but  —  *egad,  I  love  to  be  malicious.  Nay, 
deuce  take  me,  there^s  wit  inH  too;  and  wit 
must  be  foilM  by  wit:  cut  a  diamond  with  a 
diamond;  no  other  way,  *egad. 

Lord  F,  Oh ,  1  thought  you  would  not  be 
long  before  you  found  out  the  wit. 

Care,    Wit!    in  what?    Where   the  deviPs 
.the  wit,   in  not  laughing  when  a  man    has  a 
mind  toU? 

Brisk,  OLord,  why  can*t  you  find  it  out? — 
VVhy,  there  His,  in  the  not  laughing. — DonH 
you  apprehend  me  ? —  My  lord ,  Careless  ii  a 
very  honest  fellow;  but,  harkye,  you  under- 
stand me,  somewhat  heavy;  a  little  shallow, 
or  so.  yVhy,  TU  tell  you  now:  supppse  now 
yqu  come  up  to  me — nay,  pr^ytbee,  Carel'ess, 
be  instructea — Suppose,  as  I  was  saying,  you 
come  up  to  me,  holding  your  sides,  and 
laughing  as  if  you  would— -VVell!  Iloqkgrave, 
and  ask  the  cause  of  thi^  immoderate  mirth : 
you  laugh  on  still,  and  are  not  able  to  tell 
me :  still  I  look  grave ;  not  so  much  as  smile — 

Care,  Smile!  no;  what  the  devil  should 
you  smile  at,  when  you  suppose  I  canH 
tell  you? 

Brisk,  Pshaw,  pshaw,  pr*ythee  don*t  inter- 
rupt me — but  1  tell  you,  you  shall  tell  me  at 
last;  but  it  shall  be  a  great  while  first 

Care,  Well,  but  pr*ythee  donH  let  it  be  a 
great  while,   because   I  long  to  have  it  over. 

Brisk,  VVell  then,  you  tell  me  some  good 
jest,  or  ve^  witty  tning,  laughing  all  the 
while  as  if  you  were  ready  to  die  —  and  I 
bear  it ,  and  look  thus ;  would  '  not  you  be 
disappointed  ? 

Care,  No;  for  if  it  were  a  witty  thing ,  I 
should  not  expect  you  to  understand  it. 

LordF,  O  fie,  Mr.  Careless;  all  the  world 
allow  Mr.  Brisk  to  have  wit:  my  wife  says 
be  has  a  great  deal;  I  hope  you  think  her 
a  judge. 

Bruk,  Pfao,  my  lord,  his  voice  ffoes  for 
nothing  —  I  canH  tell  bow  to  make  niro  ap- 


prehend.— ^Take  it  t'other  way:  sunpose  I  say 
a  witty  thing  to  you.  [To  Careless^ 

Care,  Then  I  shall  be  disappointed  indeed. 

Mel,  Let  hiVn  aloue,  Brisk;  be  is  obstinately 
bent  not  to  be  instructed. 
.   Brisk,  Tm  som*}*  for  him,  the  deuce  take  me. 

Mel.   Shall  we  go  to  the  ladies,   my  lorJi^ 

LordF,  W^ith  all  my  heart;  methinks  we 
are  a  solitude  without  *em. 

Mel,  Or,  what  say  you  to  another  bottle 
of  champaign  ? 

Lord  F^  O,  for  the  universe,  not  a  drop 
more,  I  beseech  you.  Oh,  intemperate!  I 
have  a  flushing  in  my  face  already. 

J\  Takes  out  a  pocket  Glass,  and  looks  in  i7. 
risk.  Let  me  see,  let  me  see,  my  lord — 
I  broke  my  glass  that  was  in  the  lia  of  my 
snuff-box.  Hum!  Deuce  take  me,  I  have  en- 
couraged a  pimple  here  too. 

{Takes  the  Qlass^  and  looks  in  it. 
Lord  F,  Then  you  must  fortify  him  with  a 
patch ;  my  ^ile  shall  supply  you.    Come,  gen- 
tlemen, flllons.  [Exeunt 

Enter  Maskwell  and  Lady  Touchwood. 

littdjr  T,  ril  hear  no  more.  —  YouVe  faUe 
and  ungrateful ;  come ,  I  know  you  faUc. 

Mask,  I  have  been  frail,  1  confess,  madam, 
for  your  ladyship^s  service. 

Lisdj  '/'.  That  I  should  trust  a  man  whom 
I  had  known  betray  his  friend !  - 

Mask,  What  friend  have  I  betrayM?  or  to 
whom  ? . 

LadyT,  Your  fond  friend,  Mellefont,  and 
to  me ;  can  you  deny  it  ? 

Mask,  I  do  not. 

LcuLy  T,  Have  you  not  wrongM  my  lord, 
who  has  been  a  father  to  you  in  your  wants, 
and  given  you  being?  Have  you  not  wronged 
him  in  the  highest  manner? 

Mask*  With  your  ladyship's  help,  and  for 
yt)ur  service,  as  1  told  you  before — I  canH 
deny  that  neither.    Any  thing  more,  madam  r 

LodY  T,  More,  audacious  villain  !  O,  wfaat*s 
more  is  most  my  shame  — Have  you  not  dis- 
bonourM  me? 

Mask,  No,  that  I  deny;  for  I  never  ^old  in 
all  ray  life;  so  that  accusation*s  answered — on 
to  the  next. 

iMdyT,  Death!  do  you  dally  with  my  pas- 
sion? insolent  devil!  But  have  a  care ;  provoke 
me  not;  you  shall  not  escape  my  vengeance. 
— Calm  villain!  how  unconcern d  he  stands, 
confessing  treachery  and  ingratitude  1  It  there 
a  v^ce  ihore  black?  O,  I  have  excuses,  thou- 
sands, for  my  faults:  fire  in  my  temper;  pas- 
sions in  my  soul,  apt  to  every  provocation ; 
oppressed  at  once  with  love,  and  with  despaii-. 
— But  a  sedate,  a  thinking  villain,  whose  black 
blood  runs  temperately  bad,  what  excuse  cao 
clear  ? 

Mask,  Will  you  be  in  temper,  madam?  I 
would  not  talk  not  to  be  heard.  I  have  been 
a  very  great  rogue  for  your  sake,  and  you 
reproach  me  with  it;  I  am  ready  to  be  a  rogue 
still  to  dq  you  service;  and  you  are  flinging 
conscience  and  honour  in  my  face,  to  r^>ate 
my  inclinations.  How  am  I  to  Uehave  myself? 
You  know  I  am  your  creature:  my  life  and 
fortune  in  your  power ;  to  disoblige  you  brings 
me  certain  ruin.  Allow  it,  1  would  betray 
you,   I  would  not  be  a  traitor  to  myself:  f 
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donH  pretend  to  bonesty,  because  jou  know 
I  am  a  rascal:  but  I  would  conyince  you, 
Brom  tbe  necessity,  of  my  being  firm  to  you^ 
Ladj  T.  Necessity,  impudence !  Can  no  gra- 
titude incline  you?  no  obligations  toucb  you? 
Were  you  not  in  the  nature  of  a  senrant? 
and  have  not  I,  in  effect,  made  yuii  lord  of 
a  1,  of  me,  and  of  my  lord?  Wbere  is  that 
humble  love,  tbe  languishing,  that  adoration 
which  was    once   paid   me,  and   eferlastingly 


en 


fiMsk.  Fixed,  rooted   in  my  heart,   whence 
nothing  can  remove  *em ;  yet  yoo^— 
LadyT.  Yet;  what  yet? 
Mask.  Nay,  misconceive   me   not,   madam, 
when   I  'say   I   have   had    a  generous,   and  a 
faithful  passion,  which  you  had  never  favoured 
but  through,  revenge  and  policy. 
Lady  T.  Ha ! 

Mask.  Look  you,  madam,  we  are  alone — 
pray  contain  yourself,  and  hear  me.  You 
Know  you  lov*d  your  nephew,  when  I  first 
sighM  for  you;  I  quickly  found  it:  an  argu- 
ment -that  I  loved ;  for,  with  that  art  you  vedM 
your  passion,  Hwas  imperceptible  to  all  but 
jealous  eyes.  This  discovery  made  me  bold, 
f  confess  it;  for  by  it  I  thought  you  in  my 
power:  your  nephew^s  soorn  of  you  added  to 
my  hopes;  I  watched  the  occasion,  and  took 
you,  just  repulsed  by  him,  worm  at  once  with 
lore  uid  indignation;  your  disposition,  my 
arguments,  and  happy  opportunity,  acconl- 
plisb*d  my  design.  How  I  have  loved  you 
since,  w^oras  have  not  shown;  then  how  should 
words  express? 

LadyT.  Well,  ihoUifying  devil!  and  hate 
I  not  met  your  love  with  forward  fire? 

Mask.  Your  seal,  1  grant)  was  ardent,  but 
misplaced:  there  was  revenge  in  riew;  that 
woman*s  idol  had  defiPd  the  temple  of  the  god, 
and  love  was  made  a  mock-worship.  —  A  son 
and  heir  would  hate  edg*d  young  MeHefont 
upon  tbe  brink  of  ruin,  and  left  him  nought 
but  you  to  catch  at  for  pretention. 

Lady  Ti  Again,  provoke  me !  Do  you  wind 
me  like  a  larum,  only  to  rouse  my  own  stillM 
soul  for  your  diversion  ?  Confusion ! 

Mask.  Nay,  madam,  Tm  gone,  if  you  r^-* 
lapse. — What  needs  this?  I  say  nothing  hut 
what  yourself,  in  '  open  hours  of  love,  have 
told  me.  ^^hy  should  you  deny  it?  Nay, 
how  can  your  Is  not  ail  this  present  heat 
owing  to  the  same  fire  ?  Do  not  you  love  him 
sttU?  How  have  I  this  day  oflTended  you,  but 
in  not  breaking  ofF  his  match  wiih  Cynthia? 
which,  ere  to-mOrrow,  shall  be  done,  had  }  ou 
but  patience. 

Lq^%T.  How!  what  said  you,  Maskwell? 
— Anotner  caprice  to  unwind  my  temper? 

Mask.  No,  by  my  love,  I  am  your  slave; 
the  slave  of  all  yoiir  pleasures;  and  will  not 
rest  till  I  hate  given  you  peace,  would  you 
suffer  me. 

Lady  T,  O,  Maskwell,  in  vain  do  I  disguise 
me  from  thee ;  thou  knowest  me;  knowest  the 
very  inmost  windings  and  recesses  of  my  soul. 
O  Mellefont  1— ^Married  to-morrow! — Despair 
strikes  me.  Yet  my  soul  knows  1  hate  htm 
too:  let  him  but  once  be  mine,  and  next  im- 
mediate ruin  seise  him. 

Mash.  Compose  yourself;  you  shall  bate 
your  wish. — \Vill  that  please  you? 


LadyT.  How,  how?  thou  dear,  tliou  pre- 
cious villain,  how?        /' 

Mask.  You  have  already  been  tampering 
with  my  lady  Pliant*    ^ 

Lady  T.  I  have :  she  is  ready  for  any  im- 
pression I  think  fit. 

Mask.  She  must  be  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  Mellefont  loves  her. 

Lady  T.  She  is  so  credulous  that  way  na- 
turally, and  likes  htm  so  well,  that  *  she  will 
believe  it  faster  than  I  can  persuade  her.  But 
I  donH  see  what  you  can  propose  from  such 
a  trifling  design ;  for  her  first  conversing  with 
Mellefont  will  convince  her  of  the  contrary. 

Mask.  I  know  it — I  donH  depend  upon  it; 
but  it  will  prepare  something  else,  and  gain 
us  leisure  to  lay  a  stronger  plot:  if  I  gain  a 
little  time,  I  shall  not  want  contrivance. 

One  minute  gives  invention  to  destroy 

W^hat,  to  rebuild,  will  a  whole  age  employ. 

[Hxeunt, 

ACT  n. 

Scene  I. — The  same. 
Enter  Lady  Froth  and  Cynthia. 

Cyn.  Indeed,  madam!  is  it  possible  your 
ladyship  could  havc^  been  so  much  in  love  ? 

LadyF.  I  could  not  sleep;  I  did  not  sleep 
one  wink  for  three  weeks  together. 

Cyn.  Prodigious!  I  wonder  want  of  sleep, 
and  so  much  love,  and  so  much  wit  as  your 
ladyship  has,  did  not  turn  your  brain. 

Lady  F.  O,  my  dear  Cynthia,  you  must  not 
rally  your  friend.  But  really,  as  you  say,  I 
wonder  too — But  then  I  had  a  way ;  for,  be- 
tween you  and  I,  I  had  whimsies  and  vapours ; 
but  I  gave  them  venti 

Cyn.  How  pray,  madam? 

LadyF*  O,  I  writ;  writ  abundantly.  —  Do 
you  never  vf rite  ? 

Cjn.  >Vrite!  what? 

Lady  F.  Songs,  elegies,  satires,  encomiums, 
panegyrics,  lampoons,  plays,  or  heroic  poems. 

Cyrt.  O  Lord,  not  I,  madam;  Tm  content 
to  be  a  couttcous  reader. 

LadyF.  O,  inconsistent!  In  love,  and  tiot 
write!  If  my  lord  and  I  had  been  both  of 
your  tettiper,  we  had  nevtfr  come  together. — 
O,  bless  me!  what  a  sad  thing  v^ould  that  have 
been,  if  my  lord  and  I  should  never  have  met! 

Cyn.  Then  neither  my  lord  or  you  would 
ever  have  met  w!th  your  match,  on  my  con- 
science. 

Lady  F.  p'my  conscience,  no  more  we 
should ;  thou'  say  si  right ;  for  sure  my  lord 
Froth  is  as  fine  a  gentleman,  and  as  much  a 
man  of  quality!  —  Ah!  nothing  at  all  of  the 
common  air — I  think  I  may  say,  he  wants  no- 
thing but  a  blue  ribbon  and  a  star  to  make 
him  shine  the  very  phosphorus  of  our  hemi- 
sphere. Do  you  understand  those  two  hard 
Words?  If  you  don*t  111  explain  *em  to  you. 

Cyn.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  Vm  not  so  ignorant. 
— At  least  I  won't  own  it,  to  be  troubled  with 
your  instructions.  [Aside. 

LadyF.  Nay,  1  beg  your  pardon;  but,  be- 
in^  derived  from  the  Greek,  I  thought  you 
might  have  escaped  the  etymology.  —  But  Pm 
the  more  amazed,  to  find  you  a  woman  of 
letters,  and  not  write !  Bless  me,  how  can  Mel- 
lefont believe  you  love  hiiri? 

Cyn.  Why  faith,  madam,  he  that  won^t  take 
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my  word  shall  neTer  have  it. under  my  hand. 

Lady  F.  I  vow,  Mellefont**  a  pretty  gentle^ 
man ;  but  metbinks  he  wants  a  mannen 

Cyn,  A  manner!  wbaOs  that,  madam? 

HadyF-*  Some  distinguishing  quality;  as, 
for  example,  tbe  bel  air,  or  brilliant,  of  Mr. 
Brisk;  the  solemnity,  yet  complaisance,  of  my 
lord;  or  something  of  his  own,  that  should 
look  a  little  je-ne-sais-quoi-ish ;  he  is  too  much 
a  mediocrity,  in  my  mind. 

Cyn.  Ht  does  not,  indeecl,  affect  either  pert- 
ness  or  formality;  for  which  I  like  him:  here 
he  comes. 

Lady  F,  And  my  lord  with  him:  pray  oh- 
strf^  the  difference. 

Enter  Lord  Fkoth;  MbLl^font,  a#i</ Brisk. 

Cyn.  Impertinent  creature !  I  could  almost 
be  angry  with  her  now.  [Aside. 

Lady  F.  My  lord,  I  have  been  telling  Cyn- 
thia how  much  I  have  been  in  love  with  you ; 
I  swear  I  have;  Tm  not  ashamed  to  own  it 
now ;  ah !  it  makes  my  heart  leap ;  I  vow  I 
sigh  when  I  think  onH. — My  dear  lord!  fla, 
ha,  ha !  do  you  remember,  my  lord  ? 

[Squeezes  him  by  the  Hand,  looks  kindly 
on  him,  sighs,  and  then  laughs  ouL 

LordF.  Pleasant  creature!  Perfectly  welt^ 
Ah!  that  look,  ay,  there  it  is;  who  could  re- 
sist? *Twas  so  my  heart  was  made  a  captive 
fik*st,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  in  love  with 
happy  slavery.  ^ 

Lady  F.  O  that  tongue,  that,  dear  deteitful 
tongue  1  that  charming  soAness  in  your  mien 
and  vour  expression! — and  then  your  bow! 
Good,  my  lord,  bow  as  you  did  when  I  gave 
you  my  picture.  Here,  suppose  this  rtiy  pic- 
ture— \Git>es  him  a  pocket  Glass'\  Ptay  mind 
my  lord;  ah!  he  bows  charmingly.  [Lord 
Froth  hows  profoundly  low,  then  kisses  the 
Glass'\  Nay,  my  lord,  you  shanH  kiss  it  so 
much ;  I  shall  grow  jealous,  I  vow  now. 

LordF,  I  saw  myself  there,  and  kissed  it 
for  your  sake. 

Lady F,  Ah!  gallantry  to  the  last  degree. 
Mr.  Brisk,  youVe  a  judge;  was  ever  any  thing 
so  well  bred  as  my  lord? 

Brisk,  Never  any  thing — but  your  ladyship, 
let  me  perish. 

Lady F,  O,  prettily  turned  again!  let  me 
die  but  you  have  a  great  deal  of  wit« — Mr. 
Mellefont,  donH  you  think  Mr.  Brisk  has  a 
world  of  wit? 

Meh  O  yes,  madam. 

Brisk,  O  dear,  madamt . 

Lady  F.  An  infinite  deal. 

Brisk,  O  heavens,  madam — 

Lady  F,  More  wit  than  any  body. 

Brisk,  Fm  everlastingly  your  humble  ser- 
vant, deuce  take  me,  madam. 

LordF,  Don*t  you  think  us  a  happy  cou-<. 
pie?  [To  Cyn, 

Cyn,  I  vow,  my  lord,  I  think  you  are  the 
happiest  couple  in  the  world ;  for  you*re  not 
only  happy  m  one  another,  and  when  you  are 
together,  but  happy  in  yourselves,  and  by 
yourselves. 

Lord  F,  I  hope  Mellefont  will  make  a  good 
husband  too. 

Crn,  ^is  liiy  interest  to  believe  he  will,  my 
lortf. 


LordF,  D*ye  think  heMI  love  you  as  weJi 
as  I  do  my  wife?  Fm  afraid  not. 

Cyn,  1  believe  h<!*li  love  me  bettert 

LordF,  Heavens!  that  can  nevei*  be:  but 
why  do  you  think  So? 

Cyn,  Because  he  has  not  so  much  reason 
to  he  fond  of  himself. 

Lady  F,  O,  your  humble  servant  for  that, 
dear  madam;  Well,  Mellefont,  ydiill  be  a 
happy  creature; 

Mel,  Ay,  my  lord,  I  shall  have  the  same 
reason  for  my  bappin^sf  that  yotu*  lordship 
has,  I  shall  think  myself  happy. 

LordF,  Ah^  that's  all. 

Brisk,  Your  ladyship  is  in  the  ri^ht;  [To 
Lady  Froth\  but,  Vgadj  Tm  whol^  turned 
into  satire.  1  confess  I  write  but  seldom ;  but 
when  I  do — keen  limbics,  'egad; — But  my  lord 
was  telling  me,  your  ladyship  has  made  an 
essay  toward  an  heroic  poem. 

Lady  F.  Did  my  lord  tell  you  ?  Yes,  1  vow, 
and  the  subject  is  my  lord*s  love  to  me.  And 
what  do  you  think  tcail  it?  I  dare  swear  you 
won't  guess — ^I'he  Syllabub,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Brisk.  Because  my  lord's  title's  Froth,  ^egad, 
ha^  ha^  ha ! — deuce  take  me^  very  apropos  and 
surprising,  ha,  ha^  ha ! 

JLodyFi  Hey,  ay,  is  not  it?  And  then  I  call 
my  lord  Spumoso;  and  myself*^  what  d'ye 
think  I  call  myself? 

Brisk.  Lactilla,  may  be — 'gad,  I  cannot  tell. 


surprising  the  most  naturally  in  the  world.  I 
hope  you'll  make  me  happy  in  communicating 
tbe  poem. 

LadrF,  0>  you  must  be  my  confidant;  I 
must  ask  your  advicei 

Brisk.  I'm  your  humble  servant,  let  me  pe- 
rish. 1  presume  your  ladyship  has  read  Bossu? 

LadyF,  O  yes;  andRapin,  andOacier  upon 
Aristotle  and  Horace.  My  lord,  you  must  not 
be  jealous,  Fm  communicating  all  to  Mr.  Brisk. 

LordF.  No,  no,  Fll  allow  Mr.  Brisk.  Have 
you  nothing  about  you  to  show  him,  my  dear? 

LadyF,  Yes,  I  believe  I  have.  Mr.  Brisk, 
come,  will  you  go  into  the  next  room?  and 
there  Fll  show  you  what  I  have; 

[Exit  with  Brisk. 

LordF,  Fll  walk  a  turn  in  the  garden,  and 
come  to  you.  [Exit 

Meh  You're  thoughtful,  Cynthia. 

Cyn,  Fm  thinking  that  though  marriage 
makes  man  and  wife  one  flesh,  it  leaves  'em 
still  two  fools;  and  they  become  more  con- 
spicuous by  setting  off^)  one  another. 

Meli  That's  only  when  two  foob  m^f%  and 
their  follies  are  opposed. 

Cyn.  Nay,  I  have  knovm  two  wit3  meet, 
and  by  the  opposition  of  their  wit,  render 
themselves  as  ridiculous  as  fools.  Matrimony 
is  a  hazardous  game  to  engage  in.  What 
think  you  of  drawing  stakes^  and  giving  orer 
in  time? 

MeL  No,  hang't,  that's  not  endeavouring*  to 
win,  because  it's  possible  we  may  lose;  since 
we  have  shu£Qed  and  cut,  let's  e'en  turn  up 
trunip  now. 

i)  For  iotUnee,  a  lady's  white  hiad  {•.•el  oCF /mbMI talk- 
ed) by  the  coalratt  of  Ihe  black  keya  of  the  piano- 
forte; and  'gcBllaiBfeii  geaerally  prefer  to  plaj  ofi  an 
rbofly  fliite. 
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Cjn*  Tben  I  find  it*s  Iike'cards;  if  eitbtir  of 
US  haTe  a  good  hand,  it  is  an  accident  of  fortune. 

MeU  No,  marriage  is  rather  like  2  game  at 
bowls;  fortune  indeed  makes  the  match,  and 
tike  two  nearest,  and  sometimes  the  two  fur- 
thest are  together;  but  the  game  depends  en- 
tirely upon  judgment. 

Cjn,  Still  it  IS  a  game,  and  consequently 
one  of  us  must  be  a  loser. 

MeL  Not  at  all;  only  a  friendly  trial  of  skill, 
and  the  winnings  to  be  laid  out  in  an  enter- 
tainmenti        ^ 

"Enter  Sir  Paul  and  Lady  Pliant. 

Sir  P.  *Gadsbud!  I  am  proYokeJ  into  a  fer- 
mentation, as  my  lady  Froth  says.  Was  ever 
the  like  read  of  in  stoir  ? 

Ladjr  P*  Sir  Paul,  have  patience,  let  me 
^one  to  rattle  him  up. 

Sir  P.  *Pray  your  ladyship,  eivf  me  leave 
to  be  angry;  Tli  rattle  him  up,  1  warrant  you; 
ni  teach  hira,  with  a  certiorari,  to  make  lore 
to  my  wife. 

Lady  P.  You  teach  him !  Fll  teach  hint  my- 
self; so  pray,  sir  Paul,  hold   you   contented. 

Sir  P.  Hold  yourself  contented,  my  lady  Pli- 
ant; I  find  passion  coming  upon  me  even  to 
desperation,  and  I  cannot  submit  as  formerly, 
therefore  give  way. 

Lady  P,  How  now  ?  will  you  be  pleased  to 
retire,  and — 

Sir  P.  No,  marry,  will  I  not  be  pleased ;  I 
am  pleased  to  be  an^r),  that^s  my  pleasure  at 

MeL  What  can  this  mean?  [this  time, 

Xa^P.  *Gads  my  life,  the  man*s  distracted. 
W^hy,  how  now,  who  af e  you  ?  What  am  I  ? 
Slidikins,  can*t  I  govern  you?  What  did  I 
marry  yoi!  for  ?  Am  I  not  to  be  absolute  and 
tincoutrolable?  Is  it  fit  a  woman  of  my  spirit 
and  conduct  should  be  contradicted  in  A  mat- 
ter of  this  concern  ? 

Sir  P.  It  concerns  me,  and  only  me;  besi- 
des. Fro  not  to  be  governed  at  all  times.'  When 
I  am  in  tranquillity,  my  lady  Pliant  shall  com- 
mand sir  Paul;  but  when  Fm  provoked  to 
liiry,  I  cannot  incorporate  with  patience  and 
reason;  as  soon  may  tigers  matcL  with  tigers, 
lambs  with  lambs,  and  every  creature  couple 
with  its  foe,  as  the  poet  says. 

LadjrP*  He*s  hot-headed  still!  Tis  in  vain 
to  talk  to  you ;  but  remember  I  have  a  cur- 
tain-lecture ^)  for  yoU|  you  disobedient,  head- 
strong brute. 

Sir  P.  No,  'tis  because  I  wonH  be  headstrong, 
because  I  won*t  be  a  brute,  and  have  my  head 
fortified,  that  I  am  thus  exasperated.  But  I 
will  protect  my  honour:  and  yonder  is  the 
violater  of  my  fame. 

LadyP^  His  my  honour  that  is  concerned, 
and  the  violation  was  intended  to  me«  ^  Your 
honour  I  you  have  none !  but  what  is  in  my 
keeping,  and  I  can  dispose  of  it  when  I  please; 
therefore  don't  provoke  me. 

Sir  P.  Huro,'gadsbud,  she  says  true.  [Asidel 
Well,  my  lady,  march  on;  I  will  fight  under 
Tou  then :  I  am  convinced,  as  far  as  passion 
will  permit         {Sir  Paul  and  Lady  PUani 

come  up  to  MellefonL 

I)  Tm  ■  dreadful  Ibing  for  a  man  to  b«  aabject  to  the 
threaU  oC  a  curutn-lectare;  but  what  a  ftcane  when 
put  in  practice. — Tha  lady  commencef  her  dijcounei 
in  bed,  dapnTiBg  the  huaband  of  hia  sleep  — It  ii 
callad  €mrtmin-U*»m9  from  ih«  bad  enrlaioa. 


LadjrP.  Inhuman  and  treacherous — 

SirP  Thou  serpent  and  first  tempter  of 
womankind — 

Cyn,  Bless  me!  Sir— madam — what  mean 
you? 

Sir  P,  Thyj  Thy,  come  away.  Thy ;  touch 
him  not;  come  hither,  girl;  go  not  near  him, 
there's  nothing  but  deceit  about  him;  snakes 
are  in  bis  looks,  and  the  crocodile  of  Nilus  is 
in  his  wicked  appetite;  he  would  devour  thy 
fortune,  and  starve  thee  alive. 

Lady  P.  Dishonourable,  impudent  creature! 

Mel.  For  heaven's  sake,  madam,  to  whom 
do  you  direct  this  language? 

Lady  P.  Have  I  behaved  myself  with  all  the 
decorum  and  nicety  befitting  the  person  of  sir 
Paul's  wife;  have  I  preserved  my  honour  as 
it  were  in  a  snow-house ;  have  I,  I  say,  pre- 
served myself  like  a  fair  sheet  of  paper,  for 
you  tb  make  a  blot  upon? 

SirP.  And  she  shall  make  a  simile  with 
any  woman  in  Elngland. 

Mel,  I  am  so  amased,  I  know  not  what  to 
say. 

SirP.,  Do  you  think  my  daughter  —  this 
pretty  creature — ^Gadsbud,  she's  a  wife  for  a 
cherubim ! — Do  you  think  her  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  be  a  stalking-horse,^)  to  stand  before 
you  while  you  take  aim  at  my  wife?  'Gads- 
bud,  I  was  never  angry  before  in  my  life,  and 
ril  never  be  appeased  a^ain. 

Mel.  Confusion!  this  is  my  aunt;  such  ma- 
lice can  be  engendered  no  where  else.  [Aside. 

Lady  P.  Sir  Paul,  take  Cynthia  from  his 
sight;  leave  me  to  strike  him  with  the  remorse 
of  his  intended  crime. 

Cyn.  Pray,  sir,  stay;  hear  him ;  I  dare  af- 
firm he*s  innocent 

SirP.  Iniiocent!  Why,  harkye;  come  hi- 
ther,. Thy,  harkye,  I  haa  it  from  his  aunt,  my 
sister  Touchwood.  'Gadsbud,  he  does  not  care 
a  farthing  for  any  thing  of  thee,  but  thy  por- 
tion; why  he's  m  love  with  my  wife;  he 
would  have  tantalized  thee,  and  dishonour'd 
thy  poor  father,  and  that  would  certainly  have 
broke  my  heart.  I'm  sure,  if  ever  I  should 
have  horns,  they  would  kill  me;  they  would 
never  come  kindly;  I  should  die  of  em,  like 
any  child  that  was  cutting  his  teeth — I  should 
indeed,  Thy,  therefore  come  away ;  but  Pro- 
vidence has  prevented  all,  therefore  come  away 
when  I  bid  you. 

Cyn,  I  must  obey.       TExit  with  Sir  Paul. 

Lady  P.  O,  such  a  thing!  the  inripiety  of  it 
startles  me ;  to  wrong  so  good,  so  fair  a  crea- 
ture, and  one  that  loves  you  tenderly:  'tis  a 
barbarity  of  barbarities,  and  nothing  could  be 
guilty  of  it  — 

Mel.  But  the  greatest  villain  imagination  can 
form,  I  grant  it ;  and  next  to  the  villany  of 
such  a  fact,  is  the  villany  of  aspersing  me  with 
the  guilt.  How  ?  which  way  was  I  to  wrong 
hcrr  for  yet  1  understand  you  not. 

Lady  P.  Why,  'gads  my  life,  cousin  Mel- 
lefont,   you   cannot  be   so  peremptory  as   to 

1)  It  ia  a  custom  to  go  on  moonlight  nigh U  aho<iting  cor- 
licwa  on  Uie  aea-ahore;  but  ai  these  birds  are  rvrj 
shy.  there  is  no  means  of  approaching  them,  but  by 
'  hiding  behind  any  old  horae,  which  is  made  to  go 
backwards  to  tho  place,  for  the  pnrpos««  The  birds 
not  being  frightened,  by  this  means  are  easily  aimed 
at,  though  it  is  diilcnit  to  get  more  than  one  shot  ia 
tho  same  place  the  aamo  night. 
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deny  it,  when  I  tax  you  with  it  to  your  face; 

for,  now  sir  PauFs  gone,  you  are  corum  nobus. 

Mei.  By  Leaven,  1  lo^e  ber  more  than  life, 


or  — 


LadjrP,  Fiddle,  faddle,  donH  tell- me  of  this 
and  that,  and  every  thing  in  the  world;  but 
give  me  mathcmacular  demonstration,  answer 
me  directly.  But  I  have  not  patience.  Oh ! 
the  impiety  of  it,  as  I  was  saying,  and  the  itii- 
paralleled  wickedness!  O  merciful  father!  how 
could  you  think  to  reverse  nature  so,  to  make 
the  daughter  the  means  of  procuring  the  mother! 

MeL  The  daughter  procure  the  mother ! 

Lad/P,  Ay;  for  though  I  am  not  Cynthia^s 
*  .pwn  mother,  I  am  her  father's  wife ;  and  thal^s 
near  enough  to  make  it  incest. 

Mel.  O  my  precious  aunt,  and  the  devil  in 
conjunction  1 '  [^Aside, 

LadjrP.  O  reflect  upon  the  horror  of  that, 
and  then  the  guilt  of  deceiving  every,  body; 
marrying  the  daughter,  only  to  dishonour  the 
father;  and  then  seducing  me  — 

Mel.  Where  am  1?  is  it  day?  and  am  I 
awake?  Madam — 

JLadjrP.  And  nobody  knows  how  circum- 
stances may  happen  together.  To  my  think- 
ing now,  1  could  resist  the  strongest  tempta- 
tion; but  yet  I  know  His  impossible  for  me 
to  know  whether  I  could  or  no;  there's  no 
certainty  in  the  things  of  this  life. 

Mel.  Madam,  pray  give  me  leave  to  ask  you 
one  question. 

hadj P.  O  Lord,  ask  me  the  question!  PIl 
swear  Til  refuse  it;  I  swear FU deny  it,  there- 
fore don't  ask  me;  nay,  you  shanH  ask  me; 
I  swear  Til  deny  it.  O  gemini,  you  have 
brought  all  the  blood  into  my  face ;  1  warrant, 
[  am  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock.  O  fie,  cousin 
Mellefont ! 

Mel.  Nay,  madam,  hear  me  — 

JLadjr  P.  Ilear  you?  No,  no:  FU  deny  you 
first,  and  hear  you  afterwards;  for  one  does 
noLknow  how  one's  mind  may  change  upon 
hearing.  Hearing  is  one  of  the  senses,  and 
all  the  senses  are  fallible;  I  won^t  trust  my 
honour,  I  assure  you;  my  honour  is  infallible 
and  un-come-at-ible. 

Mel.  For  heaven'i  sake,  madam — 

LadfP.  O  name  it  no  more. — Bless  me, 
how  can  you  talk  of  heaven,  and  ha'\e  ^o  much 
wickedness  in  your  heart?  May  be,  you  don't 
think  it  a  sin^they  say  some  of  you  gentle- 
men don't  think  it  a  sin — Indeed,  if  I  did  not 
think  it  a  sin — But  still  my  honour,  if  it  were 
no  sin — But  then,  to  marry  my  daughter,  for 
the  conveniency  of  frequent  opportunities — I'll 
jiever  consent  to  that;  as  sure  as  can  be,  I'll 
break  the  match. 

Mel.  Death  and  amazement!  Madam,  upon 
my  kuees — 

LcuifP.  Nay,  nay,  rise  up:  come,  you  shall 
see  my  good  nature.  I  know  love  is  power- 
ful, and  nobody  can  help  his  passion:  tis  not 
your  fault,  nor  I  swear  it  is  not  mine.  How 
can  1  help  it,  if  I  have  charms  ?  And  how  can 
vou  help  it,  if  ypu  are  made  a  captive  ?  O 
Lord,  here's  somebody  coming;  I  dare  not 
stay.  Well,  you  must  consider  of  your  crime, 
and  strive  as  much  as  can  be  affaiiist  it — strive, 
be  sure:  but  don't  be  melancholy,  don't  de- 
spair :  but  never  think  that  Fll  grant  you  any 
thing — O  Lord,  no :  but  be  sure  you  lay  aside 


all  thoughts  of  the  marriage;  for  though  I 
know  you  don't  love  Cynthia,  only  as  a  blind 
for  your  passion  to  me,  yet  it  will  make  me 
jealous — O  Lord,  what  did  I  say?  Jealous! 
no,  no,  I  can't  be  jealous;  for  I  must  not  love 
you — therefore  don't  hope — but  don't  despair 
neither.  O,  they're  coming,  I  must  fly.  \_£jciL 
Mel.  \ After  a  Pause"]  So  then,  spite  of  my 
care  and  foresight,  1  am  caught,  caught  in  my 
security :  yet  this  was  but  a  shallow  artifice, 
unworthy  of  my  machiavilian  aunt:  there  must 
be  more  behimi:  destruction  follows  hard,  if 
not  presently  prevented. 

I 

Enter  Maskwbll. 

Mask  well,  welcome !  Thy  presence  is  a  view 
of  land  appearing  to  my  shipwrecked  hopes : 
the  witch  nafs  raised  the  storm,  and  her  mini- 
sters have  done  their  work;  you  see  the  ves- 
sels are  parted. 

Mask.  I  know  it:  I  met  sir  Paul  lowing 
away  Cynthia.  Come,  trouble  not  your  head, 
I'll  join  you  together  ere  to-morrow  morning, 
or  dl-own  between  you  in  the  attempt 

Mel.  There's  comfort  in  a  hand  stretcli'd 
out  to  one  that's  sinking,  though  neyer  so  far 
off. 

Mask.  No  sinking,  nor  no  danger*  Come, 
cheer  up;  why,  you  don*t  know  that,  while  I 
plead  for  you,  your  aunt  has  given  me  a  re- 
taining fee ;  nay,  I  am  your  greatest  enemy, 
and  she  does  but  joumey-won:  under  me. 

Mel.  Ha !  how's  this  ? 

Mtisk.  W^hat  d'ye  think  of  my  beinff  em- 
ployed in  the  execution  of  all  her  plots?  Ha, 
oa,  ha!  Nay,  iOs  true:  1  have  undertaken  to 
break  the  match:  I  have  undertaken  to  make 
your  uncle  disinherit  you;  to  get  you  fum'd 
out  of  doors,  and  to— Ha,  ha,  ha ! — I  can't  tell 
you  for  laughing — O  she  has  opened  ^er  heart 
to  me — I'm  to  turn  you  a  graxinir,  and  to  — 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  marry  Cynthia  myseUi  there^s  a 
plot  for  you. 

Mel.  Ha !  O  see,  I  see  my  rising  sun!  Light 
breaks  through  clouds  upon  me,  and  I  shall 
live  in  day. — O,  my  Maskwell,  how  shall  I 
thank  or  praise  thee !  thou  hast  outwitted  wo- 
man. But  tell  me,  how  couldst  thou  thus  get 
into  her  confidence,  ha-— how?  But  was  it  her 
contrivance  to  persuade  my  lady  Pliant  to  this 
extravagant  belief? 

'Mask*  It  was;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
encouraged  it  for  your  diversion:  though  it 
made  you  a  little  uneasy  for  the  present,  yet 
the  reflection  of  it  roust  needs  be  entertaining. 
I  warrant  she  was  very  violent  at  first. 

Mel.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Ay,  a  very  fury.      ^ 

Mask,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  know  her  temper/  vVel!, 
you  must  know  then  that  all  my  contrivances 
were  but  bubbles;  till  at  last  I  pretended  to 
have  been  long  secretly  in  love  with  Cynthia  ; 
that  did  my  ousiness;  thut  convinced  your 
aunt  1  might  be  trusted ;  since  it  was  as  much 
my  interest  as  hers  to  break  the  match:  tlien 
she  thought  my  jealousy  might  qualify  me  to 
assist  her  in  her  revenge;  and,  in  snort,  in 
thai  belief,  told  me  the  secrets  of  her  heart. 
At  length  we  made  this  agreement:  if  I  ac- 
complish her  designs  (as  I  told  you  before), 
she  has  engaged  to  put  Cynthia,  with  all  httr 
fortune,  into  my  power. 

Jitel.  She  is  most  gracious  in  her  favour. — 
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Lord  T.  There  should  have  been  demoo- 
stratioa  of  the  contrary  too,  before  it  bad  been 
believed. 

jLadjr  T,  So  I  sappose  there  was. 

LnrdT,  How?  where?  when? 

Ladf  T,  That  I  can't  tell;  nay,  I  don't  say 
there  was ;  I  am  willing  to  belieTe  as  favour- 
ablv  of  my  nephew  as  1  can. 

LordT,  I  don't  know  that       [Half  agide. 

LadfT,  How?  ()on't  you  believe  ttiat,  say 
you,  my  lord?      / 

Lord  T,  No,  I  don't  say  so.  I  confess  I  am 
troubled  to  find  you  so  cold  in  his  defence. 

LadjT.  His  defence?  Bless  me,  would  you 
have  me  defend  an  ill  tbinff? 

Lord  T,  You  believe  it  tnen? 

LadjT.  I  don't  know;  I  am  very  unwill- 
ing to  speak  my  thoughts  in  any  thing  that 
may  be  to  my  cousin's  disadvantage;  besides, 
I  find,  my  lord,  you  are  prepared  to  receive 
an  ill  impression  from  any  opinion  of  mine, 
which  is  not  consenting  with  your  Own;  but 
since  I  am  like  to  be  suspected  in  the  end, 
and  'tis  a  j^ain  any  longer  to  dissemble,  I  own 
it  to  you:  m  short,  I  do  believe  it;  nay,  and 
can  believe  any  thing  worse,  if  it  were  laid 
to  his  charge. — Don't  ask  mc  my  reasons,  my 
lord;  for  they  are  not  fit  to  be  told  you. 

LordT,  I'm  amazed!  Here  must  be  some* 
thing  more  than  ordinary  in  this.  \Aside'\  Not 
fit  to  be  told  me,  madam?  You  can  have  no 
interests  wherein  I  am  not  concerned;  and 
consequently  the  same  reasons  ought  to  be 
convincing  to  me,  which  create  your  satisfac- 
tion or  disquiet. 

Ltidy  T,  But  those  which  cause  my  disquiet, 
I  am  Willing  to  have  remote  from  your  hear- 
ing.   Good  my  lord,  don't  press  me. 

LordT^  Don't  oblige  me  to  press  you. 

LadjrT.  Whatever  it  was,  lis  past;  and 
that  is  better  to  be  unknown,  which  cannot 
be  prevented ;  therefore  let  me  beg  of  you  to 
rest  satisfied. 

Lord'T,  VN^hen  you  have  told  me  I  will. 

Ladj  T,  You  won't. 

Lord  T,  By  my  life,  my  dear,  I  will. 

LadyT,  What  if  you  can't? 

LordT,  How?  Then  I  must  know;  nay,  1 
will:  i^o  more  trifling — I  charge  you  tell  me 
— by  an  our  mutual  peace  to  come,  upon 
your  duty — 

LadfTn  Nay,  my  lord,  you  need  say  no 
more,  to  make  me  lay  my  heart  before  you ; 
but  cion't  be  thus  transported ;  compose  your*  • 
self:  it  is  not  of  concern,  to  make  you  lose 
one  minute's  teniper.  ^Tis  not  indeed,  my 
dear.  O  I^ord.  I  wish  I  bad  not  told  you 
any  thing. — Inaeed,  my  lord,  you  have  fright- 
ened me.    Nay,  look  pleased,  I'll  tell  you. 

lord  T.  Well,  well. 

LadjT,  Nay,  but  will  you  be  calm?  In- 
deed it's  uothing  but — 

LordT,  But  what? 

LodyTx  But  will  you  promise  me  not  to 
be  angry? — ^nay,  you  must — ^not  to  be  angry 
with  Mellefont  r— I  dare  swear  he's  sorry;  and, 
were  it  to  do  again,  would  not — 

Lord  T,  Sorry  for  what?  'Death,  you  rack 
Ladj  T,  Nay,  my  lord,  it  may  be   so,  and 'me  with  delay. 
I  hope  It  will  be  found  so;   but  that  will  re-.    .LadjT.  Nay,  no  great  matter,   only— well, 
tiuire  some  time ;  for,  in  such  a  case   as  this,  I  have  your  promise — pho,  why  nothinff,  onlv 
demonstration  is  necessary.  «  iyour   nephew  had  a  mind  to  amuse  himself 


Well,  and,  dear  Jack,  how  hast  thou  contrived  ? 

Mtisk,  I  would  not  have  you  stay  to  hear 
it  now;  ibr  I  don't  know  but  she  may  come 
this  way.  I  am  to  meet  her  anon ;  atier  that 
I'll  tell  you  the  whole  matter.  Be  here  in  this 
gallery  an  hour  hence :  by  that  time,  I  ima- 
gine, our  consultation  may  be  over. 

Mel.  I  will.    Till  then,  success  attend  thee. 

[Exit. 

Mask,  Till  then,  success  will  attend  me; 
for  when  I  meet  you,  1  meet  the  only  obstacle 
to  my  fortune. — Cyntbia,  let  thy  beauty  gild 
my  crimes;  and  whatsoever  I  commit  of  treach- 
ery or  deceit  shall  be  imputed  to  me  as  a 
merit. — Treachery !  what  treachery  ?  Love  can- 
cels all  the  bonds  of  friendship,  and  sets  men 
right  upon  their  first  foundations.  Duty  to 
kings,  piety  to  parents,  gratitude  to  benefac- 
tors, and  fidelity  to  friends,  are  different  aud 
particalar  ties:  but  the  name  of  rival  cuts  'em 
all  asunder,  and  is  a  general  acquittance.  Ri- 
val IS  equal;  and  love,  like  deatn,  a  universal 
leveller  of  mankind. — Ha !  but  is  there  not  such 
a  thing  as  honesty?  Yes,  and  whosoever  has 
it  about  him  bears  an  enemy  in  his  breast; 
for  yoar  honest  man,  as  I  take  it,  is  that  nice, 
scrupulous,  conscientious  person,  who  will 
cheat  nobody^  ^ut  himself:  such  another  cox- 
comb as  your  wise  man,  who  is  too  hard  for 
all  the  woHd,  and  will  be  made  a  fool  of  by 
nobody  but  himself. — Ha,  ha,  ha  I  W^ell,  for 
wisdom  and  honesty,  give  me  cunning  and 
hypocrisy!  Oh,  'tis  such  a  pleasure  to  angle 
for  fatrnced  fools!  Then  that  hungry 'gudgeon, 
credu/f ty,  will  bite  at  any  thinff.  —  Vvhy,  let 
me  see:  I  have  the  same  face,  the  same  words 
and  accents,  when  I  speak  what  I  do  think, 
and  when  I  speak  wKat  I  do  not  think;  the 
w€ry  same:  and  dear  dissimulation  is  the  only 
art  not  to  be  known  from  nature. 

Why  will  mankind  be  fqols,  and  be  deceiv'd  ? 

And  why  are  friends  and  lovers'  oaths  believ'd  ? 

W^hen  each,  who  searches  strictly  his  own 

mind. 

May  so  much  fraud  and  power  of  baseness 

find.  [ExiL 

ACT  HI. 
Scene  l.^The  scune. 

Enter  Lord  and  Ladt  Touchwood. 

Ladr  T,  My  lord,  can  ^ou  blame  my  bro- 
ther Pliant,  if^he  refijse  his  daughter  upon  this 
provocation  ?  The  contract's  void  by  this  un-i- 
neard-of  impiety. 

LordT.  I  don\  believe  it  true;  he  has  bet- 
ter principles — ^pho,  'tis  nonsense.  Come,  come, 
I  know  my  lady  Pliant:  'tis  not  the  first 
time  she  has  mistaken  respect  for  love,  and 
made  sir  Paul  jealous  of  the  civility  of  an 
nndesigning  person,  the  better  to  bespeak  his 
security  in  her  unfeigned  pleasures. 

L€uij  T,  You  censure  hardly,  my  lord :  my 
sister's  honour  is  very  well  known. 

LordT,  Yes,  I  believe  I  know  some  that 
have  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  it.  This 
is  a  little  trick  wrought  by  some  pitiful  con- 
triver, envihus  of  my  nephew's  merit. 
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sometimes  with  a  little  gallantry  towards 
me.  Nay,  I  can^t  think  he  meant  any  thing 
seriously;  but  methousLt  it  looked  oddly. 

LordT,  Confusion!  what  do  I  hear? 

LadyT.  Or,  may  be,  he  thought  he  was 
not  enough  akin  to  roe  upon  your  account, 
and  had  a  mind  to  create  a  nearer  relation 
op  his  ow^n ;  a  lover,  you  know,  my  lord — ha, 
ha,  ha! — Well,  but  that*s  all.  Now  you  have 
it. — Well,  remember  your  promise,  my  lord; 
and  donH  take  any  notice  of  it  to  him. 

Lord  T.  No,  no,  nO. 

Idid/  T,  Nay,  I  swear  you  must  not — a  little 
harmless  mirth — only  misplaced,  that*s  all< — 
But  if  it  were  more.  His  over  now,  and  alPs 
well.  For  my  part,  I  have  forgot  it;  and  so 
has  he,  I  hope ;  for  1  have  not  heard  any  thing 
from  him  these  two  days. 

LordT,  These  two  clays!  Is  it  so  fresh? — 
Unnatural  villain!  1*11  have  him  stripped,  and 
turned  naked  out  of  my  doors  this  moment, 
and  let  him  rot  and  perish! 
'  Lady  T.  O,  my  lord,  youHl  ruin  me,  if  you 
take  such  public  notice  of  it;  it  will  be  a 
town-talk:  consider  your  own  and  my  honoun 
— Stay,  I  told  you  you  would  not  be  satisfied 
when  you  knew  it. 

Lord  T,  Before  l*ve  done,  I  will  be  satis- 
fied.   Ungrateful  monster!  How  long — 

Lad;yT,  Lord,  I  don*t  know:  I  wish  my 
lips  had  grown  together  when  I  told  you. 
Almost  a  twelvemonth — nay,  I  won^t  tell  you 
any  more,  till  you  are  yourself.  Pray,  my 
lord,  donH  let  the  company  see  you  m  this 
disorder:  yet  I  confess  I  canH  blame  you; 
for  I  think  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my 
life.  Who  would  have  thought  my  nephew 
could  have  so  misconstrued  my  kmdness? — 
But  will  you  go  into  your  closet,  and  recover 
your  temper?  Til  make  an  excuse  of  sudden 
business  to  the  company,  and  come  to  you. 
Pray,  good,  dear  my  lord,  let  me  beg  you  do 
now:  ril  come  immediately,  and  tell  you  all. 
W^ill  you,  my  lord? 

Lord  T.  I  will.    I  am  mute  with  wonder.  ' 

Ladjr  T,  Weil,  but  go  now ;  berets  some- 
body coming. 

LordT,  Well,  I  go.    You  wonH  stay;   for 
I  would  hear  more  of  this. 
.  Ladj^  T.  ril  follow  instantly. 

[Exii  Lord  Touchwood, 

Enter  Maskiivell. 

So! 

Mask,  This  was  a  masterjpiece,  and  did  not 
need  my  help;  though  I  stood  ready  for  a 
cue  to  come  in,  and  confirm  all,  had  there 
been  occasion. 

LadjT,  Have  you  seen  Mellefont? 

Mask.  I  have;  and  am  to  meet  him  here 
about  this  time. 

LadyT,  How  does  he  bear  his  disappoint- 
ment? 

Mask,  Secure  in  my  assistance,  he  seemed 
not  much  afflicted,  but  rather  laughed  at  the 
shallow  artifice,  which  so  little  time  must  of 
necessity  discover:  yet  he  is  apprehensive  of 
some  further  design  of  yours,  and  has  engaged 
me  to  watch  you.  I  believe  he  will  hardly 
be  able  to  prevent  your  plot;  yet  I  would 
have  you  use  caution  and  expedition. 

Liuij  T.  Expedition  indeed ^  for  all  we  do 


must  be  performed  in  the  remaining  part  of 
this  evening,  and  before  the  company  break 
up,  lest  my  lord  should  cool,  and  nave  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  him  privately:  my 
lord  must  not  see  him  again. 

Mask,  By  no  means;  therefore  you  must 
aggravate  my  lord*s  displeasure  to  a  degree 
that  will  admit  of  no  conference  with  him.-^ 
W^hat  think  you  of  mentioning  me? 

Lady  T.  How  ? 

Mask,  To  my  lord,  as  having  been  privy 
to  Mellefont*s  ciesign  upon  you,  l>ut  still  using 
my  utmost  endeavours  to  dissuade  him:  thougn 
my  friendship  and  love  to  him  has  made  me 
conceal  it,  yet  you  may  say  I  threatened  the 
next  time  he  attempted  any  thing  of  that  kind, 
to  discover  it  to  my  lord. 

Ladjr  T,  To  what  end  is  this  ?      ^ 

Mask.  It  will  confirm  my  lord*s  opinion  of 
my  honour  and  honesty,  and  create  in  him  a 
new  confidence  in  me,  which  (should  this  de> 
sign  miscarry)  will  be  necessary  to  the  form- 
ing of  another  plot  that  I  have  in  my  head 
-^to  cheat  you,  as  well  as  the  rest.      lAside,. 

Lady  T,  Y\\  do  it 

Mcuik,  You  had  best  go  to  my  lord,  keep 
him  as  long  as  you  can  in  his  closet,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  you  will  mould  him  to  what 
you  please:  your  guests  are  so  engaged  in 
their  own  follies  and  intrigues,  they*!!  miss 
neither  of  you. 

Lady  T,  When  shall  we  meet  ?— -At  eight 
this  evening  in  my  chamber;  there  reioice  at 
our  success,  and  toy  away  an  hour  in  mirth. 

Mask,  I  will  not  fail.  {Emt  Lady  Touch- 
wood'\  I  know  what  she  means  well  enough. 
I  have  lost  all  appetite  to  her ;  yet  she^s  a  fine 
woman,  and  I  loved  her  once;  but  I  donH 
know,  the  case  is  altered;  what  was  my  plea* 
sure  is  become  my  duty;  and  I  am  as  indif-> 
ferent  to  her  now,  as  if  I  were  her  husband. 
Should  she  smoke  my  design  upon  Cynthia, 
I  were  in  a  fine  pickle.  She  has  a  penetra- 
ting head,  and  knows  how  to  interpret  a  cold- 
ness the  right  way ;  therefore  I  must  dissemble 
ardour  and  ecstacy,  that^s  resolved.  How  easily 
and  pleasantly  is  that  dissembled  before  frui- 
tion !^  Plague  onH,  that  a  man  can*t  drink  with- 
out quenching  his  thirst. — Ha!  yonder  comes 
Mellefont,  thoughtful.  Let  me  think:  meet  her 
at  eight — hum — ha!  I  have  it.  If  I  can  speak 
to  my  lord  before,  I  will  deceive  *em  all,  and 
yet  secure  myself.  *Twas  a  lucky  thought! 
VVell,  this  double  dealing  is  a  jewel. «- Here 
be  comes — now  for  me. 

Enter  Mellefont,  musing, — Mask  well,  pre- 
tending not  to  ^ee  him,  tve^lks  by  him^  €U\<d 
speaks^  as  it  were,  to  himself. 

Mercy  on  us!  what  will  the  wickedness  of  this 
world  come  to ! 

Mel.  How  now.  Jack?  W'haL  so  full  of 
contemplation  that  you  run  overr 

Mask,  Fm  glad  yonVe  come,  for  I  could 
not  contain  myself  any  longer ;  and  was  just 
going  to  give  Tent  to  a  secret,  which  nobody 
but  you  ought  to  drink  down.— -Your  aunt's 
just  gone  from  hence. 

Mel,  And  having  trusted  thee  with  the  se- 
crets of  her  soul,  tliou  art  villanously  bent  to 
discover  *em  all  to  me,  ha? 

Mask.  J[*m  afraid  my  frailty  leans  that  way  $ 
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but  I  don^t  know  whether  I   can  in  honour 
dijcover  ali. 

Met.  All,  all,  man.  What,  you  may  in 
honour  betray  her  as  far  as  she  betrays  her- 
self. No  tragical  design  upon  my  person,  I 
hope? 

Mask,  No,  but  ifs  a  comical  design  upon 
mine. 

M^*  What  dost  thou  mean? 
Mask.  Listen,  and  he  dumb:  we  have  been 
bargaining  about  the  rate  of  your  ruin  — 

Met  Like  any  two  guardians  to  an  orphan 
heiress. — W^ell. 

Mask.  And  whereas  pleasure  is  generally 
paid  with  mischief,  what  mischief  I  shall  do 
IS  to  be  paid  with  pleasure. 

MeL  So  when  you\e  swallowed  the  potion, 
you  sweeten  your  mouth  with  a  plum  r 

Mask,  You  are  merrv,  sir;  but  I  shall  probe 

rour  constitution :  in  short,  the  price  of  your 

oanishroent  is  to  be  paid  with  the  person  of — 

MeL  Of  Cynthia,  and  her  fortune.  ^-  Why, 

you  forget,  you  told  me  this  before. 

Mask.  No,  no;  so  far  you  are  right;  and 
I  am,  as  an  earaest  of  that  bargain,  to  have 
fbll  and  free  possession  of  the  person  of — 
your  aunt 
MeL  Ha!— Pho!  you  trifle. 
Mask,  fiy  this  light,  Vm  serious,  all  raillery 
apart.  I  knew  Hwould  stun  you.  This  eve- 
ning, at  eight,  she  will  receive  me  in  her  bed- 
chamber. 

MeL  Hell  and  the  devil!  is   she  abandoned 
of  all  grace? — Why,  the  woman  is  possessed. 
Mask,  Well,  will  you  go  in  my  stead? 
MeL  Into  a  hot  furnace  sooner. 
Mask.  No  you  would  not ;  it  would  not  be 
so  convenient,  as  I  can  order  matters. 
MeL  What  d'ye  mean? 
Mask.  Mean!  not  to  disappoint  the  lady,  I 
assure  you. — ^Ha,  ha,  ha!  how  gravely  he  looks. 
— Corrie,  come,  I  won't  perplex  you.    Tis  the 
only  thing  that  Providence  could  have  contrived 
to  make  me  capable  of  serving  you,  either  to 
my  inclination  or  your  own  necessity. 

MeL  How,  how,  for  heaven's  sake,  de^ir 
Maskwell  ? 

Mask.  Why  thus:  I'll  gp  according  tq  ap- 
pointment; you  shall  have  notice,  at  the  cri- 
tical minute,  to  come  and  surprise  your  aunt 
and  me  together.  Counterfeit  a  rage  again&t 
me,  and  ru  make  my  escape  through  the  pri- 
vate passage  from  her  chamber,  which  I'll  t^ke 
care  to  leave  open.  Twill  he  hard  if  th^n 
you  can't  bring  her  to  any  conditions;  for 
this  discovery  will  disarm  her  of  all  defence, 
and  leave  her  entirely  at  your  mercy:  nay, 
she  must  ever  after  be  in  awe  of  you. 

MeL  Let  mc  adore  thee,  my  better  genius! 

1  think  it  is  not  in  the  pow^r  of  fate  now  to 

disappoint  my  hopes — my  hopes?  my  certainty! 

Mask.  Well,   rll  meet  you  here,   within  a 

quarter  of  eight,  and  give  you  notice. 

MeL  Good  fortune  ever  go  with  thee! 

[JExii  MaskivclL 

Enter  Careless. 

Care.  Mellefont,  get  out  o'thc  way.  —  My 
lady  Pliant's  coming,  and  I  shall  never  suc- 
ceed while  thou  art  in  sight,  though  she  he- 
gins  to  tack  about;  but  I  made  love  a  great 
while  to  no  purpose. 


MeL  W^hy,  what's  the  matter?  She's  con« 
vinced  that  I  don't  care  for  her. 

Care,  I  can't  get  an  answer  from  her,  that 
do^s  not  begin  with  her  honour,  or  her  virtue, 
or  some  such  cant.  Then  si^e  has  told  me 
the  whole  history  of  sir  Paul's  nine  years' 
courtship;  how  he  has  lain'  for  whole  nights 
together  upon  the  stairs,  before  her  chamber- 
door;  and  that  the  first  favour  he  received 
from  her,  was  a  piece  of  an  old  scarlet  pet- 
ticoat for  a  stomacher;  which,  since  the  day 
of  h\F  marriage,  he  has,  out  of  a  piece  of  gal- 
lantry, converted  into  a  *night-cap ;  and  wears 
it  still,  with  much  solemnity,  on  his  anniver- 
sary wedding-night. 

McL  You  are  very  great  with  him.  I  won- 
der he  neyer  told  you  his  grievances;  he  will, 
I  warrant  you. 

Ciire,  Excessively  foolish! — But  that  which 
gives  me  most  hopes  of  her,  is  her  telling  me 
ot  the  many  temptations  she  has  resisted. 

MeL  Nay,  then  you  have  her;  for  a  wo- 
man's bragging  to  a  man  that  she  has  over- 
come temptations,  is  aq  argument  that  they 
were  weakly  offered,  and  a  challenge  to  him 
to  engage  her  more  irresistibly.  —  Here  she 
comes  with  sir  Paul.  I'll  leave  you.  Ply  her 
close,  and  by-and-by  clap  a  billet-doux  into 
her  hand;  k>r  a  woman  never  thinks  a  man 
truly  in  love  with  her,  till  he  has  been  fool 
enough  to  think  of  her  put  of  her  sight,  and 
to  lose  so  much  time  as  to  write  to  her.  [ExiL 

Enter  Sir  Paul  and  Ladt  Pliant. 

SirP,  Shan't  we  disturb  your  meditation, 
Mr.  Careless?  you  would  be  private? 

Care.  You  bring  that  along  with  you,  sir 
Paul,  that  shall  be  always  welcome  to  my 
privacy. 

Sir  P,  O,  sweet  sir,  you  load  your  humble 
servants,  both  me  and  my  wife,  with  conti- 
nual favours. 

Lady  P.  Sir  Paul,  what  a  phrase  was  there! 
You  will  he  making  answers,  and  taking  that 
upon  you  which  ought  to  lie  upon  me:  that 
you  should  have  so  little  breeding,  to  think 
Mr.  Careless  did  not  apply  himself  to  me. 
Pray  what  have  you  to  entertain  any  body's 
privacy?  I  swear  and  declare,  in  the  face  of 
the  wprld,  Fm  ready  to  blush  for  your  igno- 
rance. 

Sir  P.  I  acquiesce,  my  lady  ;  but  don't  snub 
so  loud.  [Apart. 

Lady  P.  Mr.  Careless,  if  a  perspn  that  is 
whplly  illiterate  might  be  supposed  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  qualified  to  make  a  suitable 
return  to  those  obligations,  which  you  are 
pleased  to  confer  upon  one  that  is  wholly  in- 
capable of  being  qualified  in  all  those  circiun- 
stances,  I'm  sure  I  should  rather  attempt  it 
than  any  thing  in  the  world)  \Courtesies'\ 
for,  I'm  sure,  there's  nothing  in  the  world 
that  I  would  rather.  \CQurtesies\  But  I  know 
Mr.  Careless  i^  so  great  a  critic,  and  so  fine 
a  gentleman,  that  it  is  imppssible  for  me — 

Care,  O  (leavens,  madam !  you  confound  me. 

SirP.  'Gadsbud,  she's  a  ^ne.  person. 

Ladjr  P.  O  Lord,  sir,  pardon  me,  we  wo- 
men have  not  those  advantages:  I  know  my 
own  imperfections;  but,  at  the  s;aae.  time,  you 
must  give  me  leave  to  declare  in  the  face  of 
the   world,   that  nobody   is  more  sensible  of 
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favours  and  things;  for,  with   the  reserve   of 
my  honour,  I  assure  you,  Mr.   Careless,  I 
don't  know  any  thing  in  the  world   I    would 
refuse  to  a  person  so  meritorious. — You*il  par- 
don my  want  of  expression. 

Care,  O,  your  ladyship  is  abounding  in  all 
ezfcellence,  particularly  that  of  phrase. 

Lady  P,  lou  are  %o  obliging,  sir. 

Care,  Your  ladyship  is  so  charming. 

SirP,  So,  now,  now;  now,  my  lady. 

LadjrP,  So  well  bred. 

Care,  So  surprising. 

Lady  P,  So  well  dressed,  so  bonne  mine, 
so  eloquent,  so  unaffected,  so  easy,  so  free, 
so  particular,  so  agreeable — 

SirP,  Ay,  so, ^o,  there. 

Care,  O  Lord,  I  beseech  you,  madam,  don't — 

LadjrP,  So  gay,  so  graceful,  so  goodlecth, 
so  fine  shape,  so  fine  limbs,  so  une  linen; 
and  I  don't  doubt  but  you  have  a  very  good 
skin,  sir. 

Care,  For  heaven's  sake,  madam — Fm  quite 
out  of  countenance. 

SirP,  And  my  lady^s  quite  out  of  breath, 
or  else  you  should  hear.^Gadsbud,  you  may 
talk  of  mv  lady  Froth  - 

Care.  0  fi«,  fie ;  not  to  be  nam'd  of  a  day. 
Mv  lady  Froth  is  very  well  in  her  accom- 
plishments, but  it  is  when  my  lady  Pliant  is 
not  thought  of;  if  that  can  ever  be. 

LadrP,  O,  you  overcome  me — that  is  so 
excessive. 

SirP,  Nay,  I  swear  and  vow,  that  was  pretty. 

Care,  O,  sir  Paul,  you  are  the  happiest 
man  alive.  Such  a  lady!  that  is  the  envy  of 
her  sex,  and  the  admiration  of  ours. 

Sir  P,  Your  humble  servant — I  am,  I  thank 
heaven,  in  a  fine  way  of  living,  as  I  may  say, 
peacefully  and  happily;  and,  I  think,  need 
not  envy  any  of  my  neighbours,  blessed  be 
Providence! — Ay,  truly,  Mr.  Careless,  my  lady 
is  a  great  blessing;  a  fine,  discreet,  wellspo- 
ken  woman,  as  you  shall  see,  if  it  becomes 
me  to  say  ao;  and  we  live  veiy  comfortably 
together:  she  is  a  little  hasty  sometimes,  and 
so  am  I ;  but  mine  is  soon  over  ,  and  then 
I'm  so  sorry.  O,  Mr.  Careless,  if  it  were  not 
for  one  thing —  • 


Enter  Timothy,  tipiih  a  Letter,  and  offers 
it  to  Sir  Paul  Pliant. 

'Gadso,  ^gadsbud — ^Tim,   carr}'  it  to  my  lady; 
you  should  have  carried    it  to  my  lady  first. 

Tim,  Tis  directed  to  your  worship. 

SirP.  Well,  well,  my  lady  reads  all  let-r 
ters  first 

LadjP,  How  often  have  you  been  told  of 
that,  you  jackanapes? 

Sir  P.  Child ,  do  so  no  more ;  d'ye  hear, 
Tim?  ' 

Tim.  No,  and  please  you.  \ExiL 

Sir  P.  A  humour  of  my  wife's — ^you  know, 
women  have  little  fancies.  But,  as  I  was  tell- 
ing you,  Mr.  Careless,  if  it  were  not  for  one 
thing,  I  should  think  myself  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world;  indeed,  that  touches  mo  near, 
very  near. 

Care.  What  can  that  be,  sir  Paul? 

'  SirP,  Why,  I  have,  I  thank  heaven,  a  very 

plentiful  fortune,  a  good  estate  in  the  country, 

some   houses   in  tovm,  and  some   money,   a 

pretty  tolerable  personal   estate:   and   it  is   a 


S-eat  grief  to  me,  indeed  it  is,  Mr.  Careless^ 
at  I  have  not  a  son  to  inherit  this. — 'TIS 
true,  I  have  a  daughter;  and  a  fine  dutiful 
child  she  is,  though  I  say  it — blessed  be  Pro- 
vidence, I  may  say;  for  indeed,  Mr.  Careless, 
I  am  mightily  beholding  to  Providence — a  poor 
unworthy  sinner! — But  if  I  had  a  son — ah, 
that^s  my  affliction,  and  my  only  aflQiclion; 
indeed,  1  cannot  refrain  fi*om  tears  when  it 
comes  in  my  mind.  \Crii's. 

Care,  VVhy,  melhinks  that  might  be  easily 
remedied — my  lady's  a  fine  likely  woman. 

Sir  P,  Oh,  a  fine  likely  woman  as  you  shall 
see  in  a  summer's  day — indeed  she  is,  Mr* 
Careless,  in  all  respects. 

Cfire,  And  I  should  not  have  taken  you  to 
have  been  so  old — 

SirP,  Alas,  that's  not  it,  Mr.  Careless;  ah! 
that's  not  it;  no,  no,  you  shoot  wide  of  the 
mark  a  mile,  indeed  you  do;  that's  not  it, 
Mr.  Careless ;  no,  no,  that's  not  it 

Care,  No !  what  can  be  the  matter  then  ? 

Sir  P,  You'll  scarcely  believe  me,  when  I 
shall  tell  you. — Why,  my  lady  is  so  nicest 
am  her  husband,  as  I  may  say,  though  fiir 
unworthy  of  that  honour;  yet  1  am  her  hus- 
band ;  but,  alas-a-day,  I  have  no  more  fami- 
liarity with  her  person,  as  to  that  matter,  than 
with  my  own  mpther ;  no  indeed. 

Carf,  Alas-a-day,  this  is  a  lamentable  slory ; 
'tis  aq  injury  to  the  world;  my  lady  must  be 
told  onH;  she  must,  iTaith,  sir  Paul. 

SirP,  Ah!  would  to  heaven  you  would, 
Mr.  Careless;  you  are  mightily  in  her  favour. 

Care.  I  warrant  you ; — what !  we  most  have 
a  son  some  way  or  other. 

Sir  P,  Indeed  I  should  be  mightily  bound 
to  you ,  if  you  could  bring  it  about,  iVIr.  Ca- 
reless, 

Lady  P.  Sir  Paul,  il*s  from  your  steward; 
here's  a  return  of  six  hundred  pounds ;  you 
may  take  fifty  of  it  for  your  next  half  year. 

\Give8  him  the  Letter. 


Enter  Lord  Froth  and  Cynthia. 

SirP,  How  does  my  girl?  Come  hither 
to  thy  father — poor  lanib,  thou'rt  melancholy. 

LordF.  Heaven's,  sir  Paul!  you  amaxe  mt-, 
of  all  things  in  the  world-^You  are  never 
pleased  but  when  we  are  all  upon  the  broad 
grin;  all  laugh,  and  no  company:  ah,  then 
His  such  a  sight  to  see  some  teeth — Sure  you're 
a  great  admirer  of  my  lady  Whifler,  Mr. 
Sneer,  and  sir  Lawrence  Loud,  and  that  gang. 

Sir  P,  I  tow  and  swear  she's  a  very  merry 
woman;  but  I  think  she  laughs  a  little  too 
much. 

LordF.  Merry!  O  Lord,  what  a  character 
that  is  of  a  woman  of  quality!^ You  ha\r 
been  at  my  lady  Wbifler*s  upon  her  day, 
madam?  \To  Cynthift. 

Cyn,  Yes,  my  lord.— i  must  humour  tins 
fool.  [jtsidr. 

LordF.  Well,  and  how?  he!  VVhal  is 
your  sense  of  the  conversation  there? 

Qyn*  O,  most  ridiculous!  a  perpetual  eou- 
cert  of  laughing  without  any  harmony;  for 
sure,  my  lord,  to  laugh  out  of  time  is  as  dis- 
agreeable as  to  sing  out  of  time,  or  out  of  tune. 

LordF.  He,  he,  he!  right;  and  then,  my 
lady  Whifler  is  so  ready,  she  always  comes 
in   three    bars  too  soon:    and   then  what   do 
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they  lau^h  at?  For,  you  know,  laughing 
witoout  a  jest,  U  as  impertinent,  he !  as,  as — 

Cjrn,  As  dancinff  without  a  fiddle. 

ItordF.  Just,  Mlaiih — that  was  at  my  ton- 
|{ue*s  end. 

Cjrrh,  But  that  cannot  be  properly  said  of 
lliera;  for,  1  think,  they  are  all  in  good  na- 
ture with  the  world,  and  only  laugh  at  one 
another;  and,  you  must  allow,  they  have  all 
jests  in  their  person*s,  though  they  have  none 
in  their  conversation. 

LordF,  True,  as  Fm  a  person  of  honour: 
for  heavens  sake,  let  us  sacrifice  *em  to  mirth 
a  IHUe. 

Reenter  Timotht,  and  whispers  Suk  Paul 

Pliant. 

SirP,  *Gadso--'\Vife,  wife;  my  lady  Pliant, 
I  have  a  word— 

IdidjP*  Tm  busy,  sir  Paul,  I  wonder  at 
your  impertinence. 

Care,  Sir  Paul,  hearkye,  Fm  reasoning  the 
matter,  you  know. — Maaam,  if  your  ladyship 
pleases,  we*l|  discourse  of  this  in  the  next  room. 

[£xiV,  with  Lady  Pliant. 

Sir  P.  O  ho,  I  wish  you  good  success;  I 
wish  you  good  success! — Boy>  tell  my  lady, 
when  she  has  done,  I  would  speak  with  her 
briow.  [ExeunL 

Enter  Laat  F&oth  tmd  Brisk. 

Lad/F.  Then  you  think  that  episode  be- 
tween Susan  the  dairy -maid,  and  our  coach- 
man, is  not  amiss?  you  know,  I  may  suppose 
the  daily  in  town,  as  well  as  in  the  country. 

Brisk,  Incomparable,  let  me  perish. — But 
then,  being  an  heroic  poem,  had  not  you  bet- 
ter call  him  a  charioteer?  Charioteer  sounds 
great;  besides,  your  ladyship's  coachman  ha- 
ving a  red  face,  and  you  comparing  him  to 
the  sun — and,  you  know,  the  sun  is  called 
heaven's  charioteer. 

LadjrF*  Oh>  infinitely  better;  Fm  extremely 
beholding  to  you  for  the  hint.  Stay,  we'll 
read  over  those  half  a  score  lines  again.  \PuUs 
oul  a  Paper]  Let  me  see  here —  you  know 
what  goes  before — the  comparison,  you  know. 

\Jieads, 
For  as  the  sun  shines  evVjr  day. 
So  of  our  coachman  1  may  say — 

Brisk.  Fm  afraid  that  simile  won't  do  in 
wet  weather,  because  you  say  the  sun  shines 
erery  day. 

LadrP,  No,  for  the  sun  it  won't;  but  it 
will  cJo  for  the  coachman;  for,  you  know, 
there's  most  occasion  for  a  coach  in  wet 
weather. 

Brisk,  Bight,  right,  that  saves  all. 

Z<u(f  ^. '  Then ,  1  don't  say  the  sun  shines 
all  the  day;  but,  that  he  peeps  now  and  then : 
yet  be  does  shine  all  the  day  too,  you  know, 
though  we  don't  see  him.         ^ 

Brisk*  Right;  but  the  vulgar  will  never 
comprehend  UiaL 

Lady  F,  Well,  you  shall  hear— Let  me  see. 

[Reads. 
For  as  the  sun  shines  e^ry  day. 
So  of  our  coachman  I  may  say. 
He  shovps  his  drunken  fiery  face. 
Just  as  the  sun  does,  more  or  less. 

Brisk,  That's  right;  all's  well,  aU's  well— 
more  or  less. 


Lady  F,  {Reads]  And  when  at  night  his 

labour*s  done. 

Then  too,  like  heaverfs  charioteer,  the  sun — 
Ay,  charioteer  does  better.  [Reads, 

Into  the  dairy  he  descends. 

And  there  his  whipping  and  his  driving  ends ; 

There  he*s  secure  from  danger  of  a  bilk. 

His  fare  is  paid  him,  and  he  sets  in  milk* 
For  Susan,  you  know,  is  Thetis,  and  so — 

Brisk,  Incomparable  well  and  proper,  'egad ; 
but  I  have  one  exception  to  make-^Don't  you 
think  bilk  (I  know  it's  good  rhyme) ;  but  don't 
you  think  bilk  and  fare  too  like  a  hackney- 
coachman? 

LadyF,  I  swear  and  vow  Fm  afraid  so; 
and  yet  our  Jehu  was  -a  hackney-coachman 
when  my  lord  took  him. 

Brisk.  Was  he?  Fm  answered,  if  Jehu 
was  a  hackney-coachman — You  may  put  thai 
into  the  marginal  notes  though,  to  prevent 
criticism:  only  mark  it  with  a  small  asterism, 
and  say,  Jehu  was  formerly  a  hackney  coachman. 

Lad^  F,  I  will.  You'd  oblige  me  extremely 
to  write  notes  to  the  whole  poem. 

Brisk*  With  all  my  heart  and  .«oul;#and 
proud  of  the  vast  honour,   let  me  perish. 

LordF,  Ue,  he,  he!  M^  dear,  have  you 
done?  Won't  you  join  with  us?  we  were 
laughing  at  my  lady  Whifler,  and  Mr.  Sneer. 

Lady  F.  Ay,  my  dear,  were  you?  O,  filthy 
IVlr.  Sneer!  he's  a  nauseous  ngure,  a  most 
fulsamic   fop,    pho !    He   spent  two  dtiys  to- 

frether  in  going  about  Coventgarden  to  suit  the 
uiing  oi  his  coach  with  his  complexion. 

Lord  F,  O,  silly !  yet  his  aunt  is  as  fond 
of  him,  as  if  she  had  brought 'the  ape  into 
the  world  herself. 

Brisk,  Who,  my  lady  Toothless?  O,  s\^s 
a  mortifying  spectacle;  she's  always  chewing 
the  cud,  like  an  old  ewe. 

Cyn,  Fie,  Mr.  Brisk;  'tis  erlngoes  for  her 
cough. 

LadyF,  Then  she's  always  ready  to  laugh 
when  Sneer  offers  to  speak;  and  sits  in  ex- 
pectation of  his  no  jest,  with  her  mouth  open. 

Brisk,  Like  an  oyster  at  low  ebb,  'egad. 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 

LadyF,  Then  that  t'other  great  strapping 
lady ;  i  can't  hit  of  her  name ;  the  old  fat  foot 
(hat  paints  so  exorbitantly. 

Brisk,  I  know  whom  you  mean:  but  deuce 
take  me,  I  can't  hit  of  her  name  neither. 
Paints,  d'ye  say?  why  she  lays  it  on  with  a 
trowel;  then  she  has  a  great  beard  that  brist- 
les through  it ,  and  makes  her  look  as  if  ^rfio 
were  plastered  with  lime  and  hair,  let  me 
perish.  I 

LadyF,  O,  you  made  a  song  upon' her, 
Mr.  Brisk. 

Brisk,  He!  'egad,  so  I  did.    My  Lord  can 
sing  it.    'Tis   not  a  song,  neither:    it's  a  sort' 
of  an   epigram,    or   raUier  an  epigrammatic 
sonnet:  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it,   but  it's 
satire.     Sing  it,  my  lord. 

SONG. — LORD  FROTH. 

Ancient  Phillis  has  young  graces, 
Tis  a  strange  thing,  but  a  true  one; 

Shall  I  teU  you  how? 
She  herself  makes  her  own  faces, 
And  each  morning  wears  a  new  one; 

Where's  the  wonder  now? 
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Brisk,  Short,  but  there^s  salt  in  it ;  mj  way 
of  writing,  *egad. 

Enter  Thomas. 

Ladjr  F*  How  now? 

Tho,   Your  ladyship*s  chair  is  come. 

Lady F,  Is  nurse  and  the  child  in  it? 

Tho,  Yes,  madam.  \Exit. 

Ladjr  Fi  O  the  dear  creature !  Ma  go  see  it. 

LordF*  I  swear,  my  dear,  yoi^ll  spoil  that 
child  with  sending  it  to  and  again  so  oAen; 
this  is  the  seventn  time  the  chair  has  gone 
for  her  to-day. 

Lady  F,  O  law,  I  swear  it*s  but  the  sixths 
and  I  hanH  seen  her  these  two  hours.  The 
poor  dear  cfeature!  I  swear,  my  lord,  you 
don*t  love  poor  little  Sapho.  Gome,  my  dear 
Cynthia ;  Mr.  Brisk,  we^U go seeSapho,  though 
my  lord  won't 

Cyn,  ni  wait  upon  your  ladyship. 

Briik*  ^tvj^  madam,  how  old  is  lady  Sapho? 

LordF.  Three  quarters ;  but  I  swear  she 
has  a  world  of  wit,  and  can  sing  a  tune  al- 
.ready.  My  lord,  won't  you  go?  won't  you? 
what;  not  to  see  Saph?  Pray,  my  lord,  come 
see  little  Saph.    I  knew  you   could  not  stay, 

[Exeunt: 

ACT  IV. 


Cyn,  Well,  if  the  deyil  shoidd  assist  her, 
and  your  plot  miscarry. 

Mel.  Ay,  what  am  I  to  trust  to  then? 

Cyn,  "Why,  if  you  gire  me  veiy  clear  de- 
monstration that  is  was  the  devil,  I'll  allow 
for  irresistible  odds.  Here's  my  mother-in-law, 
and  your  friend  Careless:  I  would  not  have 
'em  see  us  together  yet  [Exeunt. 


SCBNB  L — The  same. 

Enter  Mellbfont  and  Ctmtku. 

Cyn,  I  heard  him  loud  as  I  came  by  the 
closet-door,  and  my  lady  with  him:  but  she 
seemed  to  moderate  his  passion. 

Mel,  Ay,  as  gentle  breexes  moderate  a  fire ; 
hut  1  shall  counterwork  her  spells. 

Cyn,  It's  impossible;  she'll  cast  beyond  you 
still.     Ill  lay  my  life  it  will  never  be  a  match. 

Mel  What? 

Cyn,   Between  you  and  me. 

MeL  Why  so?  I  don't  know  why  we 
should  not  stea;  out  of  the  house  this  moment, 
and  maii*y  one  another  without  consideration 
or  the  fear  of  repentance.  Hang  fortune,  por- 
tion, settlements,  and  jointures. 

Cyn.  Ay,  ay,  what  have  we  to  do  with 
them?    You  know  we  marry  for  love. 

MeL  Love,  lo^e,  downright,  very  villanous 
love. 

Cyn,  Here  then ,  I  give  you  my  promise, 
in  spite  of  duty,  any  tem[)tation  of  wealth, 
your  inconstancy,  or  my  own  inclination  to 
change — 

IdeL  To  run  most  wilfully  and  unreasona- 
bly away  with  me  this  moment,  and  be  married. 

Cyn,  Hold— never  to  marry  any  body  else. 

MeL  Tliat's  but  a  kind  of  negative  consent. 
Why,  you  won't  balk  the  frolic? 

Cyn,  If  you  had  not  been  so  assured  of 
your  own  conduct,  I  would  not  But  'tis  but 
reasonable  that,  since  I  consent  to  like  a  man 
witliout  the  vile  consideration  of  money,  he 
should  give  me  a  very  evident  demonstration 
of  his  wit:  therefore  let  me  see  you  under- 
mine my  lady  Touchwood,  as  you  boasted, 
and  force  her  to  give  her  consent,  and  then — 

MeL  III  do't 

Cyn,  And  I'll  do't 

Mel.  -This  very  nest  Ensuing  hour  of  eigh 
o'clock  is  the  last  minute  of  her  reign,  u  nles 
the  devil  assist  her  in  propria  persona. 


Enter  Careless  and  Ladt  Pliant. 

Lady  P,  I  s.wear,  Mr.  Careless ,  you  are 
very  alluring,  and  say  so  many  fine  things, 
and  nothing  is  so  moving  to  me  as  a  fine 
thing.  Well,  I  must  do  you  this  jitstice,  and 
declare  in  the  face  ,of  the  world,  never  any 
body  gained  so  far  upon  me  as  yourself; 
*with  blushes  I  must  bwn  it,  you  have  sha~ 
ken,  as  I  may  say,  the  very  foundation  of  my 
honour.  W^ell,  sure  if  I  escape  your  impor* 
tunities,  I  shall  Value  myself  as  long  as  I 
live,  I  swear. 

Care,  And  despise  me.  [Sighing, 

Ltidy  P,  The  last  of  any  man  in  the  worlds 
by  my  purity;  now  you  make  me  swear.  O 
^ratitudej  forbid  that  I  should  ever  be  wanting 
m  a  respectful  acknowledgment  of  an  entire 
resignation  of  all  my  best  wishes,  for  the 
person  and  parts  of  so  accomplished  a  per- 
son, whose  merit  challenges' much  more*  I'm 
sure  than  my  illiterate  praises  can  description. 

Care.  Ah,  heavens,  madam,  you  rum  me 
with  kindness  !  Your  charming  tongue  pursues 
the  victory  of  your  eyes,  while  at  your  feet 
your  poor  adorer  dies.   [In  a  whining  Tone. 

Lady P,  Ah!  very  fine. 

Care.  Ah,  wby  are  you  so  fair,  so  be- 
witching fair?  O  let  me  grow  to  the  ground 
here,  and  feast  upon  that  hand!  O  let  me 
press  it  to  my  heart,  my  trembling  heart.'  the 
nimble  movement  shall  instruct  your  pulse, 
and  teach  it  to  alarm  desire.  [Still  whining'\ 
I'm  almost  at  the  end  of  my  cant,  if  she  does 
not  yield  quickly.  [Aside. 

Lady  P.  O  that's  so  passionate  and  fine,  I 
cannot  hear  it  1  am  not  safe  if  I  stay,  and 
must  leave  you. 

Care,  And  must  you  leave  me?  Rather  let 
me  languish  out  a  wretched  life,  and  breathe 
my  soul  beneath  your  feet  I  must  say  the 
same  thing  over  again ,   and    can't  help   it 

[Aside. 

Lady  P,  I  swear,  I'm  ready  to  languish  too. 
O  my  honour!  whither  is  it  going?  1  protest 
you  have  given  me  the  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Care,  Can  you  be  so  cruel? 

Ltidy  P.  O  rise^  I  beseech  you;  say  no 
more  till  you  rise.  Why  did  you  kneel  so 
long?  I  swear  I  was  so  transported,  I  did 
not  see  it.  Well,  to  show  you  how  far  you 
have  gained  upon  me,  I  assure  you,  if  sir 
Paul  should  die,  of  all  mankind  there's  none 
I'd  sooner  make  my  second  choice. 

Care,  O  heaven!  I  canH  outlive  this  night 
without  your  favour.  I  feel  my  spirits  faint^ 
a  general  dampness  overspreads  my  face,  a 
cold  deadly  dew  already  vents  through  all  my 
pores,  and  will  to-morrow  wash  me  for  ever 
from  your  sight,  and  drown  me  in  my  tomb. 

Lady  P,  O  ^  you  have  conqoer'd ;  sweet, 
tmelting,  moving  sir,  you  have  conqliered.  What 
sheart  of  marble  can  rdrain  io  weep,  and 
yield  to  such  sad  sayings?  [Cries* 
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Care.  I  thank  beayen  tbey  arc  the  saddest 
tbat  I  t.y9:t  said  \A8ide\  Oh ! 

Ijodjr  P.  O !  r  yield  myself  all  up  to  your 
uncontrolable  embraces.  8ay,  thou  dear  dying 
man 9  when,  where,  and  how?  Ah,  therc^s 
sir  Paul. 

Care.  ^Slife,  yonder'*s  sir  Paul;  but  if  be 
were  not  come,  Tm  so  transported  I  cannot 
speak.    This  note  will  inform  you. 

[Gives  her  a  rfote,  and  exiL 

Ke-^nier  Cynthia,  wiih  Sir  Pavl  Pliant. 

Sir  p.  Thou  art  my  tender  lambkin,  and 
sbalt  do  what  thou  wilt;  but  endeavour  to 
forcet  this  Mellefont, 

C/n.  I  would  obey  you  to  my  power,  sir; 
but ,  if  I  have  not  himy  I  have  sworn  never 
to  mairy- 

Sir  P.  Never  to  marry!  Heaven's  forbid! 
must  I  neither  have  sons  nor  grandsons?  must 
the  family  of  the  Pliants  be  utterly  eitinct  for 
want  of  issue  male?  Oh,  impiety!  but  did 
Tou  swear?  did  that  sweet  creature  swear, 
ha?  How  durst  you  swear  without  my  con- 
sent, ha?     *Gadsbud,  who  am  I? 

Cjn*  Pray  donH  be  angry,  sir;  when  I 
swore  I  bad  your  consent;  and  therefore  I 
swore. 

Sir  P.  Why  then  the  revoking  my  consent 
does  annul  or  make  of  non  effect  your  oath: 
so  you  may  uaswear  it  again;  the  law  will 
allow  it. 

Cfrn.  Ay,  but  my  conscience  never  will. 

Sir  P,  %adsbuci,  no  matter  for  that;  con- 
science and  law  neve)r  go  together;  you  must 
not  expect  that. 

LadjrP.  Ay,  but  sir  Paul,  I  conceive,  if  she 
has  sworn,  aye  mark  me?  if  she  has  once 
sworn,  it  is  most  unchristian,  inhuman,  and 
obscene  that  she  should  break  it.  Fil  make 
up  the  match  again,  because  Mr.  Careless  said 
it  would  oblige  him.  \Aside. 

Sir  P,  Does  your  ladyship  conceive  so? 
^Vhy  I  was  of  that  opinion  once  too.  Nay, 
if  your  ladyship  conceives  so,  Fm  of  that 
opmion  again;  but  I  can  neither  fmd  my  lord 
nor  my  lady,  to  know  what  tbey  intend. 

LadjrPnl  am  satisfied  that  my  cousin  Mel- 
lefont has  been  much  wronged. 

Cjn,  I*m  amaxed  to  find  her  of  our  side. 
Cor  Fm  sore  she  loved  him.  [Aside, 

Ladf  P.  I  know  my  lady  Touchwood  has 
no  kindness  for  faim ;  and  besides  I  have  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Careless,  that  Mellefont  had 
never  any  thing  more  than  a  profound  re* 
spect  Tnat  he  nas  owned  himself  to  be  my 
admirer,  His  true;  but  he  was  never  so  pre- 
sompluous  as  to  entertain  any  dishonourable  no- 
tions of  things;  so  that  if  this  be  made  plain, 
I  don*t  see  bow  my  daughter  can  in  conscience, 
or  honour^  or  any  thing  in  the  worlds 

Sir  P.  Indeed  if  this  be  mad^  plain,  as  my 
lady  your  mother  says,  child — 

Ladj  P.  Plain!  i  was  informed  of  it  by 
Mr.  Careless;  and  I  assure  you  Mr.  Careless 
is  a  person — ^that  has  a  most  extraordinary 
respect  and  honour  for  you,  sir  Paul. 

Cjrn»  And  for  your  ladyship  too,  I  believe; 
or  else  you  had  not  changed  sides  so  soon. 
[JsideA  Now  I  begin  to  find  it. 

Sir  P.  I  am  n^ucn  obliged  to  Mr.  Careless 
really;   he   is  a  person  that  I  have  »  great 


Talue  for,  not  only  for  that,  but  because  he  has 
a  great  veneration  for  your  ladyship. 

jLadjr P.  O  law,  no  indeed,  sir  Paul;  *tis 
upon  your  account 

Sir  P.  No,  I  protest  and  tow  I  have  no 
title  to  his  esteem,  but  in  having  the  honour 
to  appertain  in  some  measure  to  your  lady- 
ship, that's  all. 

LadjrP.  O  law,  now,  I  swear  and  declare, 
it  shan't  he  so;  youVe  too  modest,  sir  Paul. 

StrP,  It  becomes  me,  when  there  is  any 
comparison  made  between — 

Lad/- P.  O  fie,  fie,  sir  Paul,  you'll  put  me 
out  of^countcnance.  Your  very  obedient  and 
affectionate  wife,  that's  all,  and  highly  ho- 
noured in  that  title. 

Sir  P.  'Gadsbud,  I  am  transported!  Give 
me  leave  to  kiss  your  ladyship's  little  finger. 

LadjrP.  My  lip  indeed,  sir  Paul;  I  swear 
you  shall.  [He  kisses  her,  and  bows  very  low. 

Sir  P.  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyship;  I 
don't  know  whether  I  fly  on  ground,  or  walk 
in  air.  'Gadsbud,  she  was  never  thus  before. 
Well,  I  must  own  myself  the  most  beholden 
to  Mr.  Careless;  as  sure  as  can  be  this  is  all 
his  doing,  something  tha*.  he  has  said;  well, 
'tis  a  rare  thing  to  bare  an  ingenious  friend. 
Well,  your  ladyship  is  of  opinion  that  the  match 
may  go  forward? 

Lady  P.  By  all  means.  Mr.  Careless  has 
satisfied  me  of  the  matter. 

Sir  P.  Well,  why  then,  lamb,  you  may 
keep  your  oath:  but  have  a  c:are  of  making 
rash  vows.  Come  hither  to  me,  and  kiss  papa. 

LadjrP.  I  swear  and  declare,  lam  in  such 
a  twitter  to  read  Mr.  Carelcss's  letter,  that  I 
can't  forbear  any  longer;  but  though  I  may 
read  all  letters  first  by  prerogative,  yet  I'll  be 
sure  to  be  unsuspected  this  time.  [Aside'\ 
Sir  Paul. 

Sir  P,  Did  your  ladyshij)  call? 

Ladf  P,  Nay,  not  to  interrupt  you,  my 
dear.  Only  lend  me  your  letter  which  you 
had  from  your  steward  to-day:  I  would  look 
upon  the  account  again,  and  may  be  increase 
your  allowance. 

Sir  P.  There  it  is,  madam.  Do  you  want 
a  jpen  and  ink?    [Botvs  and  gives  the  Letter, 

LadfP,  No,  no,  nothing  else,  I  thank  you, 
sir  Paul,  So  now  I  can  read  my  own  letter 
under  the  cover  of  his.        '  [Aside, 

Sir  P.  He!  and  shall  I  have  a  grandson,  a 
brave  chopping  boy,  to  perpetuate  the  line  of 
the  Pliants?    I'll  settle  a  thousand  pounds  a 

J  rear  upon  the  rogue  as  soon  as  ever  he 
ooks  me  in  the  face,  I  wilL  'Gadsbud,  I  hope 
the  young  cherub  will  be  like  me:  I  would 
fain  have  some  resemblance  of  myself  in  my 
posterity.  Ha,  Thy,  shouldn't  you  wish  he 
was  like  his  grand-papa? 

Cfn.  I'm  glad  to  see  you  so  merry,  sir. 

Sir  P,  Merry!  'gadsbud,  Fm  serious;  FU 
give  thee  five  hundred  pounds  for  every  fea«- 
ture  of  him  that  resembles  me.  Ah,  this  eye. 
this  lefl  eye!  a  thousand  pounds  for  this  left 
eve:  this  has  done  execution  in  its  time,  girl. 
'why  thou  hast  my  leer,  hussy;  just  thy  fa- 
ther's leer. — Let  it  oe  transmitted  to  the  young 
rogue  by  the  help  of  imagination.  Why,  'tis 
the  mark  of  our  family,  I'hy :  our  house  is 
distinguished  by  a  languishing  eye,  as  the 
house  of  Austria  is  by  a  thick  Tip. 
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Ladjr P.  O,  dear  Mr.  Careless!  I  swear  be 
writes  charmingly,  and  lie  looks  charmingly, 
and  he  has  charmed  me  as  much  as  I  have 
charmed  him;  and  so  PlI  tell  him  in  the 
wardrobe,  when  *tis  dark.  O  crimine !  I  hope 
sir  Paul  has  not  seen  both  letters.  \\Aside, 
Puts  up  the  wrong  Letter^  and  gives  him 
her  oivn'\  Sir  Paul,  here's  your  letter:  to- 
morrow morning  Dl  settle  accounts  to  your 
advantage. 

Sir  P.  1  humbly  tliank  your  ladyship.    . 

Ladjr  P»  So,  now  Til  retire,  and  study  a 
complimentary  rebuke  to  Mr.  Careless,  for  the 
atlietic  tender  of  his  regards ;  but  it  shall  not 
e  too  severe  neither.  [Aside^  and  exit. 


I 


Enter  Brisk. 

Brisk,  Sir  Paul,  *gadsbud,  youVe  an  unci- 
vil person,  let  me  tell  von,  and  all  that;  and 
t  did  not  think  it  had  been  in  you. 

Sir P,  O  law,  what's  the  matter  now?  I 
hope  you  are  not  angry,  Mr.  Brisk? 

Jirisk,  Deuce  take  me,  I  believe  you  intend 
to  marry  your  daughter  yourself;  youVe  al- 
ways brooding  over  her  like  an  old  hen,  as 
if  she  were  not  well  hatclied,  'egad,  he ! 

SirP,  Good,  strange!  Mr.  Brisk  is  such  a 
merry  facetious  person;  he,  he,  he.  No,  no, 
I  have  done- with  her,  I  have  done  with  her  now. 

Brisk,  The  fiddles  have  stayed  this  hour  in 
the  hall,  and  my  lord  Froth  wants  a  partner; 
we  can  never  begin  without  her. 

SirP.  Go,  go,  child;  go,  get  you  gone, 
and  dance  and  oe  merry;  Til  come  and  look 
at  you  by-and-by.  [JExit  Cjrnttiia\  Where's 
my  son  Mellefont? 

Brisk,  111  send  him  to  them;  I  know  where 
he  is;  and,  sir  Paul,  will  you  send  Careless 
into  the  ball,  if  you  meet  him? 

SirP.  I  will,  I  will;  I'll  go  >nd  look. for 
him  on  purpose.  [ExiL 


if  she  were  not  so  fond  of  that  damn'd  coz- 
combly  lord  of  hers;  and  yet  I  am  forc'd  to 
allow  him  wit  too,  to  keep  in  with  him.  No 
matter;   she's  a  woman  of  parts,   and,  'egad, 

Iiarts  will  carry  her.  She  said  she  would  fol- 
ow  me  into  the  gallery.  Now,  to  make  my 
approaches — Hem,  hem !  Ah  !  ma  —  \Bows\ 
dam! — Plague  ont,  why  should  I  disparage 
my  parts  by  thinking  what  to  say?  None  but 
dull  rogues  think:  witty  men,  like  rich  fellows, 
are  always  ready  for  all  expenses;  while  your 
blockheads,  like  poor  neeov  scoundrels,  are 
forc'd  to  examine  their  stock,  and  forecast  the 
diarges  of  the  day.  Here  she  comes ;  I'll  seem 
not  to  see  her,  and  try  to  win  her  with  a 
new  airy  invention  of  my  own,  hem ! 

[Sings,  walking  nbouL 

Enter  Ladt  Froth. 

Tm  sick  with  love,  ha,  ha,  ha !  nr'ythee  come 
cure  me — I'm  sick  with,  etc — O,  ve  powers! 
O,  my  lady  Froth,  my  lady  FrolE,  my  lady 
Froth!  Heigho,  break  heart!  Gods,  I  thank 
you.    [Stands  wusing  with  his  arms  across, 

LadfF.  O  heaven's,  Mr.  Brisk!  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Brisk,  My  lady  Froth !  your  ladyship's  most 
humble  serraot. — ^The  matter,  madam  ?  nothing,  j 


[Act  IV. 

madam;  nothing  at  all,  'egad:  1  was  fallen 
into  the  most  agreeable  amusement  in  the  whole 
province  of  con  tempi  ition,  that's  all. — I'll  seem 
to  conceal  my  passion,  and  that  will  look  like 
respect.  [Aside, 

Ladjr  F.  Bless  me,  why  did  you  call  out 
upon  me  so  loud? 

Brisk,  O  Lord  !  I,  madam  ?  I  beseech  your 
ladyship,  when? 

Lad  J  F,  Just  now,  as  I  came  in.  Bless  me, 
why  cfon't  you  know  it? 

Brisk,  Not  I,  let  me  perish;  but  did  I? 
strange!  I  confess  your  ladyship  was  in  my 
thoughts;  and  I  was  in  a  sort  of  dream,  that 
did  in  a  manner  represent  a  very  pleasing  ob> 
ject  to  my  imagination :  but — but  aidlinoced? 
— To  see  how  Jove  and  murder  will  out!  But 
did  I  really  name  my  lady  Froth? 

Lady.  F,  Three  times  aloud,  as^  I  love  let- 
ters. But  did  you  talk  of  love  ? — O,  Parnas- 
sus! who  would  have  thought  Mr.  Brisk  could 
have  been  in  love?  ha,  ha,  ha!  O  heaven's, 
I  thought  you  could  have  no  mistress  but  the 
nine  muses. 

Brisk,  ^o  more  I  have,  'egad,  for  I  adore 
'em  all  in  your  ladyship.  Let  me  perish,  I 
don't  know  whether  to  be  splenetic  or  airy 
upon't;  the  deuce  take  me,  if  I  can  tell  wheth- 
er I  am  glad  or  sorry,  that  your  ladyship 
has  made  tne  discovery. 

Ladjr  F,  O  be  merry,  by  all  means. — Prince 
Volscius  in  love!     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Brisk,  O,  barbarous,  to  turn  me  into  ridi- 
cule! yet,  ha,  ha,  ha,  the  deuce  take  me,  I 
can't  help  laughing  mysell^  ha,  ha,  ha!  yet, 
by  heaveu's,  I  have  a  violent  passion  for  jour 
ladyship,  seriously. 

Ladjr F,  Seriously?  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Brisk,  Seriously,  ha,  ha,  ha!  'Gad,  I  have, 
for  all  I  laugh. 

ladj  F,  Ha.  ha,  ha !  What  d'ye  think  I 
laugh  at?  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Brisk,  Me,  'egad;  ha,  ha! 

Ladjr F,  No;  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  don*^ 
laugh  at  myself;  for,  hang  me,  if  I  have  not 
a  violent  passion  for  Mr.  Brisk;   ha,  ha,  ha! 

Brisk,  oeriously? 

I^adj-F,  Seriously;  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Brisk,  That's  well  enough,  let  me  perish; 
ha,  lia,  ha !  O,  miraculous  I  what  a  happy 
discovery !  Ah,  my  dear  charminar  lady  Froth. 

Ladjr F,  Oh,  my  adored  Mr.  Brisk* 

[Thejr  anbrace. 

Enter  Lord  Froth. 

LordF,  The  company  are  all  ready,.— How 
now  ? 

Brisk,  Zoons,  madam,  there's  my  lord. 

[Apart  to  htr, 

Ladjr F,  Take  no  notice;  hut  observe  me. 
[Aside\  Now  cast  od^  and  meet  me  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room,  and  then  join  hands 
again.  I  could  teach  my  lord  this  dance  pur- 
ely; hut  I  vow,  Mr.  Brisk,  I  can't  tell  now 
to  come  so  near  any  other  man. — Oh,  herc^s 
my  lord;  now  you  shall  see  me  do  it  with 
him.  [Thej^  pretend  to  practise  part  of  a 
Countrjr  Dance, 

Lord  F,  Oh,  I  see  there's  no  harm  yet;  but 
I  don't  like  this  familiarity.  [Aside, 

Ladjr  F,  Shall  you  and  I  do  ou^  close  danc«;, 
to  show  Mr.  hriiiLi  [To  Lord  Froth, 
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Tirloe?  D*ye  see  here?  [Snaiches  the  Letter 
as  in  anger}  Loolc|  read  it! — *Gad^s  my  lift, 
if  I  thought  It  were  so,  I  would  this  moment 
renounce  all  communication  .  with  you.  Un- 
grateful monster!  He?  is  it  so?  Ay,  I  see  it; 
a  plot,  upon  my  honour:  your  guilty  cheeks 
confess  it.  Oh,  where  shsill  wrongM  virtue  fly 
for  reparation  ?    Til  be  divorced  this  instant. 

Sir  P.  *Gadsbudy  what  shall  I  say?  this  is 
the  strangest  surprise!  [Aside^  Why,  I  don*t 
know  any  thing  at  all;  nor  I  don*t  know 
whether  there  he  any  thing  at  all  in  the  world 
or  no. 

LadyP*  I  thought  I  should  try  you,  false 
man.  I,  that  never  dissemhled  in  my  life,  yet, 
to  make  trial  of  you,  pretended  to  like  that 
monster  of  iniquity.  Careless ;  and  found  out 
that  contrivance,  to  let  you  see  this  letter, 
which  now  I  find  was  of  your  own  inditing, 
I  do,  heathen,  I  <|o!  See  my  face  no  more; 
ni  be  divorced  presently. 

SirP*  O  strange,  what  will  become  of  me? 
— Fm  so  amazed,  and  so  overjoyM,  so  afraid, 
and  so  sorry.  But  did  you  give  me  this  letter 
on  purpose?  he?    Did  you? 

LadfP,  Did  I?  Do  you  doubt  me,  Turk, 
Saracen?    I  have  a  cousin  that^s  a  proctor  in 


LordF,  No,  my  dear,  do  it  with  him. 

Ladjr  F»  ril  do  it  with  him,  my  lord,  when 
you  ar«  out  of  the  way. 

Brisk,  That's  good,  *egad,  thai*SffOod;  deuce 
take  me,  I  can  hardly  bold  laughing  in  his 
lace.  [Aside. 

LordF,  Any  other  time,  my  dear;  or  we'll 
dance  it  below. 

Ladx  F.   With  all  my  heart. 

Brisk,  Come,  my  lord,  Fli  wait  on  you. — 
My  charming  witty  angel! 

[Apart  to  Lady  Forth, 

Lady  F,  We  shall  have  whispering  time 
enough,  you  know,  since  we  are  partners. 

[Ap€irt,  and  exeunt. 

Re-^nter  Ladt  PliJIht  and  Carsless. 

LadjrP,  O,  Mr.  Careless,  Mr.  Careless,  Pm 
niin'd,  Tm  undone. 

Car^,  What's  the  matter,  madam? 

Ladx  P»  O  the  unluckiest  accident!  Fm 
afraid  I  shan't  live  to  tell  it  you. 

Care,  Heaven  forbid!  What  is  it? 

hadyP,  Fm  in  such  a  frifht;  the  strangest 
quandary  and  |iremunire!  Im  ail  over  in  a 
universal  ajgitation. — O  your  letter,  your  letter! 
By  an  unfortunate  mistake,  I  have  given  sir 
Paul  your  letter  instead  of  his  own. 

Care,  That  was  unlucky. 

LadjP*  O,  yonder  he  comes  reading  of  it; 
step  in  here,  and  advise  me  quickly,  before 
he  it^s.  [ExetmL 

.  Reenter  Si&  Paul  Puant,  hpiVA  the  Letter, 

Sir  P.  O  Providence,  what  a  conspiracy 
have  I  discovered; — hutu  let  me  see  to  make 
an  end  on't.  [Read/\  Hbm — After  supper  in 
die  vpordrobe  bjr  the  gallery.  If  sir  Paul 
ghoulti  surprise  us,  I  hatfe  a  commission 
from  him^  to  treat  with  you  about  the  very 
matter  of  fact — Matter  of  fact !  very  pretty ; 
it  seems  then  Fm  conducing  ^to  my  own  dis- 
honour: why  this  is  the  very  traitorous  posi- 
tion of  takinff  up  arms  by  my  authority  against 
my  person!  Well,  let  me  see.  [Reads]  Till 
then  JL  languish  in  expectation  of  my  a- 
dored  charmer, — Dying.  Ned  Careless.' — 
'Gadsbud,  would  that  were  matter  of  fact  too ! 
Die  and  be  damn'd,  for  a  Judas  Maccabeus, 
and  Iscariot  both.  O  friendship !  what  art  thou 
but  a  name!  Henceforward  het  no  man  take 
a  fiiend  into  the  bosom  of  his  family ;  for  if 
he  does — O,  we  know  what  will  follow,  from 
the  example  of  sir  Paul  Pliant,  and  his  bosom 
firiend,  Ned  Careless.  Have  I  for  this  been 
pjnionM  night  after  night  for  three  years  past? 
Have  I  approached  the  marriage  bed  witn  re- 
verence, as  to  a  sacred  shrine,  and  must  I 
now  find  it  polluted  by  foreign  iniquity?  O, 
my  lady  Pliant,  you  were  chaste  as  ice;  hut 
you  are  melted  now,  and  false  as  water!  But 
I'rovidence  has  been  constant  to  me  in  dis- 
covering this  conspiracy;  still  I  am  beholden 
to  Providence:  if  it  were  not  for  Providence, 
sure,  poor  sir  Paul,  thy  heart  would  break. 

Re-enter  Ladt  Puant. 

LadyP,  So,  sir,  I  see  you  have  read  the 
letter, — Well,    now,  sir  Paul,  what  do   you 
think  of  your  friend  Careless?    Has  he  been 
treacherous?  or  did  yon  give  his  insolence  a^ 
lioenae  to  m^ie  trial  of  your  wife's  suspected  |  and  more  miraculous  than  the'^  rest 


Lady  P,  What  will  you  confess,  Jew? 

Sir  P.  Why  now,  as  I  hope  to  he  saved} 
I  bad  no  hancl  in  this  letter.  Nay,  hear  me, 
I  beseeeh  your  ladyship,  the  devil  take  me 
now,  if  he  did  not  go  beyond  my  commis»ion. 
If  I  desired  him  to  do  any  more  than  speak 
a  good  word  only  just  for  me,  'gadsbud,  only 
for  poor  sir  Paiil,  I'm  an  Anabaptist  or  a  Jew, 
or  what  you  please  to  call  me. 

LadyP,   VVhy,  is  not  here  matter  of  fad? 

Sir  P.  Ay:  but  by  your  own  virtue  and 
continency,  that  matter  of  fact  is  all  hij  own 
doing.  I  confess  I  had  a  great  desire  to.  have 
some  honours  conferred  upon  me,  which  lay 
all  in  your  ladyship's  breast;  and  he  being  a 
well-spoken  man,  I  desired  him  to  intercede 
for  me. 

LadyP,  Did  you  so,  presumption?  Oh,  he 
comes,    he  comes;  I  cannot  bear  his  <ight. 

[JSxit, 

Re-^nter  Carklkss. 

Care»  Sir  Paul,  Fm  glad  Fve  met  with  you. 
— 'Gad,  I  have  said  all  I  could,  but  can't  pre- 
vail. Then  my  friendship  to  you  has  carried 
me  a  litlle  further  in  this  matter—' 

Sir  P.  Indeed!  W^ell,  sir --I'll  dissemble 
with  him  a  little,  [Aside. 

Care.  Why,  faith,  I  have  in  my  time  known 
honest  gentlemen  abused  by  a  pretended  coy* 
ness  in  their  wives,  and  I  had  a  mind  to  try 
my  lady's  virtue:  and  when  I  could  not  pre- 
vad  for  you,  *ga(l|  I  pretended  to  be  in  love 
myself;  out  aH  in  vain;  she  would  not  hear 
a  word  upon  that  subject:  then  I  writ  a  let- 
ter to  her;  I  don't  know  what  effect  that 
will  have,  but  Fll  be  sure  to  tell  you  when  I 
do;  though,  by  this  light,  I  believe  her  virtue 
is  impregnable. 

Sir  P.  O  Providence,  Providence!  what  dis- 
coveries are  here  made !   Why,  this  is  belter, 
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[Act  IV. 


Care,  What  do  you  mean? 

SirP,  I  can*!  tell  you,  Fm  so  OTerjoyed ; 
come  along  with  me  to  my  lady;  1  can^t 
contain  myself;  come,  my  dear  friend. 

Care,  So,  so,  so!  this  difficulty's  over. 

[jijfide,  and  exeunt 

He-en ter  Mellefont,  tvil/i  Maskweli. 

Mel,  IMaskwell,  I  have  been  looking  for 
you ;  His  wiiliin  a  quarter  of  eight. 

Mask,  My  lady  is  just  gone  mto  my  lord's 
closet;  you  had  best  steal  into  her  chamber 
before  she  comes,  and  lie  concealed  there ; 
otherwise  she  may  lock  the  door  "when  we 
are  togetheri  and  you  not  easily  get  in  to  sur~ 
prise  us. 

Mel,  He!  you  say  true. 

Mask,  You  had  best  make  haste ;  for,  after 
she  has  made  some  apology  to  the  company 
for  her  own  and  my  lord's  absence  all  this 
while,  she'll  retire  to  her  chamber  instantly. 

Mel.  I  go  this  moment.  Now,  fortune,  I 
defy  thee.  '    [^E,xiL 

Mask,  I  confess  you  may  be  allowed  to  be 
secure  in  your  own  opinion:   the  appearance 
is   Tcry  fair;   but  I  have   an    aAeV-game   tu, 
play  that  shall  turn  the  tables ;  and  here  come 
the  man  that  I  must  manage. 

Enter  Lord  Touchwood. 

Lord  T»  Maskwell,  you  are  the  man  I  wished 
to  meet. 

Mask,  I  am  happy  to  be  in  the  way  of 
your  lordship's  commands. 

Lord  T,  I  have  always  found  you  prudent 
and  careful  in  any  thing  that  has  concern'd 
me,  or  my  family. 

Mask.  I  were  a  villain  else*  I  am  bound 
by  duty  and  gratitude,  and  my  own  inclina- 
tion, to  he  ever  your  lordshjp's  servant. 

Lord  T,  Enough ;  you  are  my  friend ;  I 
know  it:  yet  there  has  been  a  thing  in  your 
knowledge,  wbick.has  concerned  me  nearly, 
that  you  have  concealed  from  me. 

Mask.  My  lord  !— 

Lord  T.  Nay,  1  excuse  your  friendship  to 
my  unnatural  nephew  thus  far;  but  I  know 
you  have  been  privy  to  his  impioi^s  designs 
upon  my  wife.  This  evening  she  has  told  me 
ail :  her  good  nature  concealed  it  as  long'  as 
it  was  possible;  but  he  perseveres  so  in  viU 
lany,  that  she  has  told  me,  even  you  were 
weary  of  dissuading  him.  ' 

Mask,   I  am  sorr^,  my  lord,  I  can't  make 

rou  an  answer:  this  is  an  occasion  in  which 
.would  not  willingly  be  silent. 

Lord  T.  I  know  you  would  excuse  him; 
and  I  know  as  well  that  you  can't. 

Mask,  Indeed  I  was  in  hopes  it  had  been 
a  youthful  heat,  that  might  have  soon  boiled 
over;  but — 

Lord  2\  Sa^y  on. 

Mask,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  my  lord, 
but  to  express  my  concern;  for  I  think  his 
frenxy  increases   daily. 

LordT,  How? — Give  mc  but  proof  of  it, 
ocular  prooi^  that  I  may  justify  my  dealing 
with  him  to  the  worid — and  share  my  fortunes. 

Mask.  O,  ipy  lord,  consider  that  is  hard: 
besides,  time  may  woi4  upon  him.  Then  for 
me  do  to  it!  I  nate  professed  an  everlasting 
friendship  to  him. 


Lord  T,  He  in  your  firiend — ^and  what  am  I? 

Mask,  I  am  answered. 

Lord  T,  Fear  not  his  displeasure;  I  will 
put  you  out  of  his,  and  fortune's  power:  and» 
for  that  thou  art  scrupulously  honest,  I  will 
secure  thy  fidelity  to  nim,  and  give  my  ho- 
nour never  to  own  any  discovery  that  yon 
shall  make  me.-^Can  you  give  me  a  demon- 
slrative  proof?  speak. 

Mask,  I  wish  I  could  not  To  be  plain,  mv- 
lord,  I  intended  this  evening  to  have  tried  aU 
arguments  to  dissuade  him  from  a  design, 
which  I  suspect;  and  if  I  had  not  succeeded, 
to  have  informed  your  lordship  of  what  I  knew. 

Lord2\  I  thank  you.  What  is  the  villain^s 
purpose  ? 

Mask,  He  has  owned  nothing  to  me  of  late ; 
and  what  I  mean  now  is  only  a  ^bare  suspU 
cion  of  my  own. — If  your  lordship  will  meet 
me  a  quarter  of  an  hour  hence— there — in 
that  lobby  by  my  lady's  bed-chamber,  I  shall 
be  able  to  tell  you  more. 

Lord  T.  I  will. 

Mask.  My  duty  to  your  lordship  makes  me 
do  a  severe  piece  of  justice. 

LordT,  I  will  be  secret,  and  reward  your 
honesty  beyond  your  hopes.  \Exeuni 

Scene  II.— Ladt  Touchwood's  Bed-Chamber, 

Enter  Mellefoht. 

Met  Pray  heaven  my  aunt  keep  touch  with 
her  assignation. — O,  tHat  her  lord  were  but 
sweating  behind  this  hanging,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  what  I  shall  see! — Hist,  she  comes. 
Little  does  she  think  what  a  mine  is  just  ready 
to  spring  under  her  feet.*— But  to  my  post. 

\lietires. 

Enter  Ladt  Touchwood. 

Ladj  T.  'Tis  eight  o'clock:  methinb  I  should 
have  found  him  bere.  \Vho  does  not  pre- 
vent the  hour  of  love,  outstays  the  time;  for, 
to  be  duly  punctual,  is  too  slow. 

Enter  Maskweix. 

I  was  accusing  you  of  neglect. 

Mask,  I  confess  you  do  reproach  me  when 
I  see  you  here  before  me ;  but  his  fit  I  should 
be  still  behindhand,  still  to  be  more  and  more 
indebted  to  your  goodness. 

LadfT,  zou  can  excuse  a  fault  too  well 
not  to  have  been  to  blame;  a  ready  answer 
shows  you  were  prepared. 

Mask.  Guilt  is  ever  at  a  loss,  and  confu- 
sion waits  upon  it;  when  innocence  and  bold 
truth  are  always  ready  for  expression. 

LadjT,  Not  in  love:  words  are  the  vreak 
support  of  cold  indifference:  love  has  no  lan^ 
guage  to  be  heard. 

Mask.  Excess  of  joy  has  made  me  stupid. 
— ^Thus — 

•Ladj  T.  Hold,  let  me  lock  the  door  first. 

{Goes  to  the  Door, 

Mask,  That  I  did  suppose.  'Tv^as  well  I 
left  the  privale  passage  open.  [Aside, 

LadjrT.  So,  that's  safe.| 

Mask.  And  so  may  all  your  pleasures  be, 
and  secret  as  this  kiss. 

all  treachety 


Mel  r  Leaps  out}  And  may 
be  thus  discovered. 
LadjT,  Ah! 


IShrieks. 


[Act  V.  &CMn  1.] 

Mel  TiUain!  IQf/ers  io  draw. 

Mask,  Nay,  tben  Uiere^s  but  one  way.  \Runs  ouL 

MeL    Say  you  so?    Were  you  provided  for 

an  escape  r   flold,  madam,  you  have  no  more 

holes  to  your  burrow.    FU  stand  between  you 

and  tbis  sally-port. 

Ltzdy  T,  ohame,  grief,  and  ruin  baunt  tbee 
for  tbis  deceit: — O!  I  could  rack  myself*  play 
the  culture  to  my  own  beart,  and  enaw  it 
piecemeal,  for  not  boding  to  me  Uiis  misfortune ! 

Meh   Be  patient. 

Ladj  T.  Patient! 

MeL  Consider  I  bave  you  on  tbe  book;  you 
will  hut  flounder  yourself  a-weary ,  and  be 
oeirerthcless  my  prisoner. 

luuiy  T.  ril  bold  my  breath  and  die,  but 
ni  be  free. 

MeU  O  madam,  have  a  care  of  dying  un- 
prepared. I  doubt  you  have  some  unrepented 
sins  that  may  hang  heavy  and  retard  your  flight. 

Ladj  T.  What  shall  I  do?  whither  shall  I 
turn? — Hold  in,  my  passion,  and  fall^  fall  a 
little,  thou  swelling  heart!  Let  me  have  tome 
intermission  of  this  rage,  and  one  minute*s 
coolness  to  dissemble.  [Aside.     JVeeps, 

MeL  You  have  been  to  blame.  I  !i<e  those 
tears,  and  hope  they  are  of  the  purest  kind — 
penitential  tears. 

Ladj  T.  O,  the  scene  was  shifted  quick 
before  me;  I  bad  not  time  to  think;  I  was 
surprised  to  see  a  monster  in  tbe  glass,  and 
now  I  find  *tis  myself.  Can  you  have  mercy 
to  forgiTc  the  faults  I  have  imagined,  but  never 
put  in  practice?  —  O  consider,  consider  how 
fatal  you  have  been  to  me,  you  have  already 
killed  tbe  quiet  of  this  life.  The  love  of  you 
was  the  first  wandering  fire  that  e*er  misled 
my  steps;  and  while  I  had  only  that  in  view, 
I  was  hetrayed  into  unthougbt-of  ways  of  ruin. 

MeL  May  I  believe  this  true? 

LadjrT,  O,  be  not  cruelly  incredulous.  How 
can  you  doubt  these  streaming  eyes?  Keep 
the  severest  eye  o*er  all  my  (uture  conduct; 
and  iT  I  once  relapse,  let  me  not  hope  ibr- 
giveness:  Will  ever  be  in  your  power  to  ruin 
me.  My  lord  shall  sign  to  your  desires;  I 
will  nayself  create  your  happiness,  and  Cynthia 
shall  this  night  be  your  bride»-do  but  conceal 
my  failings,  and  forgive.  [KneeU. 

MeL  Upon  such  terms,  I  will  be  ever  yours 
in  eveiy  nonest  way. 

Lady  T.  Eternal  blessings  thank  you! 

Re-enier  Maskwkll,  tviih  LoRD  TouCBWOOn. 

Mask.  I  have  kept  my  word.  He*s  here; 
but  I  must  not  be  seen. 

[^pari  io  Lord  Touchwood,  and  exiL 

Ladj  T.  Ba!  my  lord  listening;  then  alPs 
my  own.  [Aside. 

MeL  Nay,  f  beseech  you  rise. 

Lady  T.    Never,   never!    Fll  gro^   ^^   ^^^ 

rund,   be  buried  quick  beneath  it,    eVr  Til 
consenting  to  such  a  sin  as  incest!   un« 
natural  incest!  [Aloud. 

MeL  Ha! 

LadfT  T.  O  cruel  man !  will  you  not  let  me 
go?    ril  forgive  all  that's  past    O  heaven,  you 
wilt  not  force  me! 
Lard  T,    Monster!    dog!    your   life  shall 
rer  this. 

[Draws,    and  runs  at  MeUeJoni; 
is  held  fy  Lady  Tt^chwood. 
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Ladjr  T.  O,  my  lord!  bold,  bold,  for  mer- 
cy's sake! 

MeL  Confusion!  my  uncle!— O  the  cursed 
sorceress ! 

Ladf  T.  Moderate  your  rage,  good  my  lord ! 
he's  mad,  alas!  he's  mad;  indeed  he  is,  my 
lord,  and  knows  not  what  he  does.  See  bow 
wild  he  looks! 

MeL  By  heaven,  'twere  senseless  not  to  be 
mad,  and  see  such  witchcraft. 

Ladj  T.  My  lord,  you  hearhim ;  be  talks  idly. 

Lord  T.  Ilence  from  my  sight,  thou  living 
infamy  to  my  name!  When  next  I  sec  that 
face,  I'll  write  villain  in't  with  my  sword's  point. 

MeL  Now,  by  my  soul,  1  will  not  go  till  I 
have  made  known  my  wrongs ;  nay,  till  I  have 
made  known  yours,   which,,  if  possible,    are 

greater — thougta  she   has  all  the  host   of  hell 
er  servants. 

Ladjr  T.  Alas,  be  rayes!  talks  very  poetry! 
For  heaven's  sake,  away,  my  lord ;  he'll  either 
tempt  you  to  extravagance,  or  commit  some 
himself. 

MeL  Death  and  furies!  will  you  not  bear 
me?  W^hy,  she  laughs,  grins,  points  at  you, 
niakes  you  her  mark  of  iqsult  and  derision. 

[As  Ladjr  Touchwood  is  going,  she 
turns  back  and  smiles  at  him. 
Lord  T,  I  fear  he's  mad  indeed.    Let's  send 
Maskwell  to  him. 
MeL  Send  him  to  her. 
Ladjr  T.  Come,  come,  good  my  lord;  my 
heart  aches  so ,  I  shall  faint  if  I  stay. 

[JExeunt  Lord  and  Ladjr  Touchwood. 
Met  O,  I  could  curse  my  stars,  fate,  and 
chance;  all  causes  and  accidents  of  fortune  in 
this  life!    But  to  what  purpose?  They  talk  of 
sending   Maskwell  to  me;    I  never  had  more 
need  of  bim.    But  what  can  he  do?    Imagi- 
nation cannot  form  a  fairer  or  more  plausible 
design  than  this  of  his,  which  has  miscarried. 
O,   my  precious  aunt!    I  shall  never  thrive, 
without  I  deal  with  the  devil  or  another  woman. 
Women,  like  flames,  have  a  destroying  power. 
Ne'er  to  be  quench'd,  till  they  themselves  devour. 

[Exit. 

ACT  V. 

Sgbwx  L — The  Gallerjr  in  Ix>iu>  Touchwood's 

House. 

Enter  Ladt  Tovchwqod  and  Maskwell. 

LadjT.  W^as't  not  lucky? 

Mask.  Lucky!  fortune  is  your  own,  and 
'tis  her  intccest  so  to  be;  I  believe  you  can 
control  her  power,  and  she  fears  it;  though 
chance  brought  my  lord,  'twas  your  own  art 
that  turned  it  to  advantage. 

Ladj^  T.  'Tis  true,  it  might  have  been  my 
ruin;  but  yonder's  my  lord;  I  believe  ht% 
coming  to  find  you;  111  not  be  seen.    VExiL 

Mask.  So !  I  durst  not  own  my  introducing 
my  lord,  thoufth  it  succeeded  well  for  her; 
for  she  would  bare  suspected  a  design,  which 
I  should  have  been  puzsled  to  excuse.  My 
lord  is  thoughtful;  I'll  be  so  too;  yet  be  shall 
know  my  thoughts,  or  think  be  does. 

Enter  Lord  Touchwood. 

What  have  I  done? 

Lord  T.  Talkinc  to  himself!  [Aside. 

Mask.  nVas  honest;  and  shall  I  be  re- 
warded for  it?    No,   'twas  honest,   therefore 
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I  sbau*t:  nay,  ratber,  therefore  I  ought  not; 
for  it  rewards  itself. 

Lord  T,  Unequalled  virtue !  IJside. 

Mask,  But  should  it  be  known,  then  I  have 
lost,  a  friend.     He  was  an  ill  man,  and  I  have 

fained ;  for  half  myself  I  lent  him ,  and  that 
have  recalled;  so  I  have  served  myself:  and 
what  is  yet  better,  I  have  served  a  worthy 
lord,  to  whom  I  owe  myself. 

Lord  T.  Excellent  man !  [Aside, 

Mask,  Yet  I  am  wretched.  O,  there  is  a 
secret  burns  within  this  breast,  which,  should 
it  once  blaze  forth,  would  ruin  all,  consume 
my  honest  character,  and  brand  me  with  the 
name  of  villain. 

Zordr.  Ha!  {Jside. 

Mask,  O,  should  it  once  be  known  I  love 
fair  Cynthia,  all  this  that  I  have  done  would 
look  like  a  rival's  malice,  false  fnendship  to 
my  lord,  and  base  self  interest.  Let  me  perish 
first,  and  from  this  hour  avoid  all  sight  and 
speech;  and,  if  I  can,  all  thought  of  that 
pernicious  beauty. 

\Seems  to  start  at  seeing  Lord  Touchvpood, 

Lord  T,  Start  not! — let  guilty  and  dishonest 
souls  start  at  the  revelation  of  their  thoughts; 
but  be  thou  liied,  as  is  thy  virtue.  Honest 
Maskwell!^  thy  and  my  good  genius  led  me 
hither:  mine,  in  that  I  have  discovered  so 
much  manly  virtue;  thi^e,  in  that  thou  shall 
have  due  reward  of  all  thy^  worth.  Give  me 
thy  hand:  my  nephew  is  the  alone  remaining 
branch  of  all  our  ancient  family ;  him  I  thus 
blow  away,  and  constitute  thee  in  his  room, 
to  be  my  heir. 

Mask,   No>v  fate  forbid — 

Lord  T,  No  more;  I  have  resolved.  The 
writings  are  ready  dr?wn,  and  wanted  nothing 
but  to  be  signed,  and  have  his  nam^ inserted: 
yours  will  (HI  the  blank  as  well  — I  will  have 
no  reply.  Let  me  command  this  time,  for 
His  the  last  in  which  1  will  assume  authority: 
hereafter  you  shall  rule  where  I  have  power. 

Mask,   1  humbly  would  petition — 

Lord  T,  Is't  for  yourself?  [Masktvett  pauses'] 
VW  hear  of  nought  for  any  body  else. 

Mask,  Then  witness,  heaven,  for  me,  this 
wealth  and  honour  was  not  of  my  seeking; 
nor  would  I  build  ray  fortune  on  another  s 
ruin;  Iliad  but  one  desire. 

Lord  T,  Thou  shalt  enjoy  it  If  all  Tm 
worth  in  wealth  or  interest  can  purchase 
Cynthia,  she  is  thine.  Vtn  sure  sir  PauPs  con- 
sent will  follow  fortune;  1*11  quicM^  show  him 
which  way  that  is  going. 

Mask,  You  oppress  me  with  bounty. 

LordT,  I  will  confirm  it,  and  rejoice  with 
thee.  [Kxit, 

Mask,  This  is  prosperous  indeed!  VVhy, 
let  him  find  me  out  a  villain:  settled  in  pos- 
session of  a  fair  estate,  and  full  fruition  of 
my  love,  IMI  bear  the  railings  of  a  losing 
gamester.  But  should  he  find  me  out  before! 
his  daneerous  to  delay.  Let  me  think—Should 
my  lord  proceed  to  treat  openly  of  my  mar- 
riage with  Cynthia,  all  will  be  discovered, 
and  Mellefont  can  be  no  longer  blinded.  It 
must  not  be.  Nay,  should  my  lady  know  it — 
ay,  then  were  fane  work  indeed!  her  fury 
would  spare  nothing,  though  she  involvM 
herself  in  ruin.  No,  it  mutt  be  by  strataffemrl 
I  must  deceive  Mellefont  once  more,  ana  get! 


my  lord  to  consent  to  my  private  manage- 
ment He  comes  opportunely.  Now  will  L 
in  my  old  way,  discover  the  whole  and  real 
truth  of  the  matter  to  him ,  that  he  mzy  not 
suspect  one  word  on*t 

No  mask,  like  open  truth,  to  cover  lies; 

As  to  go  naked  is  the  best  disguise. 

Enter  Mellefoht. 

Met  O,  Maskwell,  what  hopes?  1  am  con- 
founded in  a  maze  of  thoughts,  each  leading 
into  one  another,  and  all  ending  in  perplexity. 
My  uncle  will  not  see  nor  hear  me. 

Mask,  No  matter,  sir;  don*t  trouble  your 
head;  alPs  iu  my  power. 

Mel,  How,  for  heaven's  sake? 

Mask,  Little  do  you  think  that' your  aunt 
has  kept  her  word.  How  she  wrought  my 
lord  into  the  dotage  I  knovv-  not;  but  he's  gone 
to  sir  Paul  about  my  marriage  with  Cynthia, 
and  has  appointed  me  his  heir. 

Mel  The  devil  he  has!  What's  to  be  done? 

Mask,  I  have  it:  it  must  be  by  stratagem; 
for  it's  in  vain  to  make  application  to  liim. 
I  think  I  have  that  in  tny  head  that  cannot 
fail.     Where's  Cynthia? 

Mel.  In  the  garden. 

Mask,  Let  us  go  and  consult  her.  My  life 
for  yours  I  cheat  my  lord.  \Exeunt, 

Re-enter  Lord  and  Ladt  Toochwood. 

Lady  T,  Maskwell  your  heir,  and  marry 
Cynthia! 

Lord  T,  I  cannot  do  too  much  for  so  much 
merit 

Lady  T,  But  this  is  a  thing  of  too  great 
moment  to  be  so  suddenly  resolved.  'vVhy 
Cynthia?  Why  must  he  be  married?  Is  there 
not  reward  enough  in  raising  his  low  fortune, 
but  he  must  mis  his  blood  with  mine,  and 
wed  my  niece?  How  know  you  that  my 
brother  will  consent,  or  she?  Nay,  he  him- 
self, perhaps,   may  have  affections  elsewhere. 

LordT,  No;  I  am  convinced  he  loves  her. 

Ladjr  T,  Maskwell  love  Cynthia?  Impossible. 

Lord  T,  I  tell  you  be  confessed  it  to  me. 

Ladjr  T,  Confusion !  how's  this  ?        [Aside, 

Lord  T.  His  humility  lonff  stifled  bis  pas- 
sion,  and  his  love  of  Mellefont  would  have 
made  him  still  conceal  it;  but,  by  encourage- 
ment, I  wrung  the  secret  from  liim:  and 
know,  he*s  no  way  to  be  rewarded  but  in  her. 
I'll  defer  my  further  proceedings  in  it  till  you 
have  consiciered  it ;  but  reihemoer  how  we  are 
both  indebted  to  him.  [Exit, 

Ladjr  T,  Both  indebted  to  him!  Yes,  we 
are  both  indebted  to  him ,  if  you  knew  all. 
Villain!  Oh,  I  am  wild  with  this  surprise  of 
treacheiy!  it  is  impossible,  it  cannot  be. — He 
love  Cynthia!  What,  have  I  been  dupe  to 
his  designs;  his  property  only?  Now  I  see 
what  made  him  false  to  Mellefont.  Whal 
shall  I  do?  How  shall  I  think?  I  cannot 
think.  All  my  designs  are  lost,  my  love  un- 
sated,  my  revenge  unfinished,  and  fresh  cause 
of  fury  from  unthought-of  plagues. 

Enter  SiK  Paul  Pliant. 

SirP,  Madam^sister,  my  lady,  sister!  did 
you  see  my  l^dy,  my  wifer 
Lady  T.  O,  torture! 
SirP.    'Gadsbud,    I    can't   find    her    high 
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aor  low: — where    can  she   be,    think   you? 

Lady  T.    Where  she^s  serring  you  as  all 

your  sex  ought  to  he  served,    making  you  a 

oeasL     Donik  you  know  that  you*re   a  fool, 


cr? 


broth 

Sir  P.  A  fool !  he ,  he ,  he !  youVe  merry — - 
No,  no,  not  I;  I  know  no  such  matter. 

Ladjr  T.  Why  then  you  don't  know  half 
your  happiness. 

Sir  P,  That's  a  jest,  with  all  my  heart,  faith 
and  troth.  But  harkye,  my  lord  told  roe 
something  of  a  revolution  of  things;  I  don't 
know  what  to  make  on't:  'gadsbud,  I  must 
consult  my  wife.  He  talks  of  disinheriting  his 
nephew,  and  I  don't  know  what.  Look  you, 
sister,  I  must  know  what  my  girl  has  to  trust 
to,  or  not  a  syllabJe  of  a  wedding,  'gadsbud, 
to  show  you  that  I  am  not  a  fool. 

Lad^T.  Hear  me: — consent  to  the  breaking 
off  this  marriage,  and  the  promoting  any 
other,  without  consulting  me,  and  I'll  renounce 
all  blood,'  all  relation,  and  concern  with  you 
for  ever:  nay,  I'll  be  your  enemy,  and  pursue 
yon  to  destruction;  I'll  tear  your  v^t:^  out, 
and  tread  you  under  my  feet. 

Sir  P.  Why,  what's  the  matter  now?  Good 
Lord,  what's  all  tbFs  for?  Pho,  here's  a  joke 
indeed. — Why,  where's  ray  wife? 

Lad  J  T.   With  Careless,  fool!  most  likely. 

Sir  P.  O ,  if  she  be  with  Mr.  Careless  'tis 
well  enough. 

Lady  A,  Fool,  sot,  insensible  oz!  But 
remember  what  I  said  to  you,  or  you  had 
better  see  my  face  no  more*,  by  this  light, 
you  bad.  \KjciL 

Sir  P,  You*rc  a  passionate  woman,  'gadsbui  1 ; 
but,  to  say  truth,  all  our  family  are  choleric; 
I  am  the  only  peaceable  person  amongst  'em. 

[ExiL 

Re-enter  Mellbtotst  and  Maskwbu,   with 

Ctnthia. 

MeL  I  know  no  other  way  but  this  he  has 
proposed ,  if  you  have  love  enough  to  run  the 
venture. 

C/n.  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  love 
enough,  but  I  fmd  I  have  obstinacy  enough 
to  pursue  whatever  I  have  once  resolved,  and 
a  true  female  courage  to  oppose  any  thing 
that  resists  my  will,  though  'twere  reason  itself 

Mask.  That's  right.  Well,  I'll  secure  the 
writings,  and  run  the  hazard  along  with  you. 

Crn.  But  how  can  the  coach  be  got  ready 
witnout  suspicion? 

Mask,  Leave  it  to  my  care ;  that  shall  be  so 
tat  from  being  suspected,  that  it  shall  be  got 
ready  by  my  lord's  own  order. 

MeU  How? 

Mask.  VVhy,  I  intend  to  tell  rov  lord  the 
whole  matter  of  our  contrivance,  tha^ts  my  way. 

MeU  I  don't  understand  you. 

Mask.  Why,  I'll  tell  my  lord  I  laid  this 
plot  with  you  on  purpose  to  betray  you;  and 
that  which  put  me  upon  it,  'was  the  finding 
it  impossible  to  gain  the  laay  any  other  way 
but  in  the  hopes  of  her  marrying  you. 

MeU  So — 

Mask.  So! — ^why  so:  while  you^rt  busied 
in  making  yourself  ready.  111  wheedle  her 
into  ihe  coach,  and  instead  of  you,  borrow 
my  lord's  chaplain,  and  so  run  away  with 
her  myself. 


MeL  O,  I  conceive  you:  you'll  tell  him  so. 

Mask.  Tell  him  so!  ay;  why  you  don't 
think  I  mean  to, do  so? 

Mel,  No,  no;  ha,  ha!  I  dare  swear  thou 
wilt  not. 

Mask.  Therefore,  for  our  further  security, 
I  would  have  you  disguised  like  a  parson^ 
that,  if  my  loni  should  have  curiosity  to  peep, 
he  may  not  discover  you  in  the  coach,  but 
think  the  cheat  is  carried  on  as  he  would 
have  it.  > 

Mei.  Excellent  Mask  well! 

Mask.  Well,  get  yourselves  ready,  and 
meet  me  in  half  an  hotir,  yonder  in  my  lady's 
dressing-room:  I'll  send  tne  chaplain^  to  you 
with  his  robes:  I  have  made  him  my  own, 
and  ordered  him  to  meet  us  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  SL  A1  ban's;  there  we  will  sum  up  this 
account  to  all  our  satisfaction. 

Mel.  Should  I  begin  to  thank  or  praise  thee, 
I  should  waste  the  little  time  we  have.    [JSxiV. 

Mask*  Madam,  you  will  be  ready? 

Cjrn,    I   will  be   punctual    to    the   minute* 

[Goinff. 

Mask.  Slay«  I  have  a  doubl.  Upon  second 
thoughts  we  had  better  meet  in  the  chaplain'i 
chamber  here;  there  is  a  back  way  into  it,  so 
that  you  need  not  come  through  this  door, 
and  a  pair  of  private  stairs  leading  down  to 
the  stables.    It  will  be  more  convenient. 

Cjrn.  I  am  guided  by  you;  but  Mellefont 
will  mistake. 

Mask.  No,  no;  I'll  after  him  immediately^ 
and  tell  him.  [fxiV  Cynifual  Why,  qui  vult 
decipi  decipiatur.  'Tis  no  iault  of  mine;  I 
have  told  'em  in  plain  terms  how  easy  'tis  for 
me  to  cheat  'em;  and  if  they  will  not  bear 
the  serpent's  hiss,  they  must  be  stung  into 
experience  and  future  caution.— Now  to  pre- 
pare my  lord  to  consent  to  this.  But  first,  I 
must  instruct  my  little  Levite;  he  promised 
me  to  be  within  at  this  hour.  Mr.  Saygrace, 
Mr.  Saygrace! 

[Goes  to  the  Chamber-door,  and  knocks. 

Sa/»  \fVithin^  Sweet  sir,  I  will  but  pen 
the  last  line  of  an  acrostic,  and  be  with  you 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  ejaculation ,  or  before 
you  can — 

Mask.  Nay,  good  Mr.  Saygrace,  do  not 
prolong  the  time,  by  describing  to  me  the 
shortness  of  your  stay;  rather,  il  you  please, 
defer  the  finishing  of  your  wit,  and  let  us 
talk  about  our  business;  it  shall  be  tithes  in 
your  way. 

Enter  Satgracb. 

I 

Say.  You  shall  prevail;  I  would  break  off 
in  the  middle  of  a  sermon  to  do  you  a  pleasure. 

Musk,  You  could  npt  do  me  a  greater,  ex- 
cept the  business  in  hand.  Have  you  provided 
a  habit  for  Mellefont? 

Saf.  I  have;  it  is  ready-  in  my  chamber, 
together  with  a  clean-starched  band  and  cufis. 

Mask.  Good.  I^t  them  be  carried  to  him. 
Have  you  stitched  the  gown  sleeve,  that  he 
may  be  puziled,  and  waste  time  in  putting 
it  on? 

Saf,  i  have;  the  gown  will  not  be  indued 
without  perplexity. 

Mask^  Meet  me  in  half  an  hour,  here  in 
your  own  chamber.  When  Cynthia  comety 
let  there  be  no  light,  and  do  not  speak,  that 
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she  majr  not  distingiuish  you  from  Mellefont 
ni  urge  haste,  to  excuse  your  silence. 

Say,   You  have  no  more  commands? 

Mafk,   None;  your  text  is  short. 

Say.  But  pithy;  and  I  ^yiil  handle  it  with 
discretion.  \Exii. 

Mask,  It  will  be  the  first  you  have  so  served. 

He-enier  Lord  Toochwood. 

Lord  T,  Sure ,  I  was  born  to  be  controlled 
by  those  I  should  command!  my  very  slaves 
will  shortly  give  me  rules  how  I  shall 
govern  them! 

Mask.  I  am  concerned  to  see  your  lordship 
discomposed. 

Lord  T.  Have  you  seen  my  wife  Litely ,  or 
disobliged  her? 

Mask,  No,  my  lord.    What  can  this  mean? 

[Aside, 

Lord  T,  Then  Mellefont  has  urged  some- 
body to  incense  her.  Something  she  has 
heard  of  you  ,  which  carries  her  beyond  the 
bounds  of  patience. 

Mask.  Tnis  I  feared.  {Aside^  Did  not  your 
lordship  tell  her  of  the  honours  you  de- 
signed me? 

LordT,  Yes. 

Mask,  Tis  that:  you  know  my  lady  has  a 
high  spirit;  she  thinks  I  am  unworthy. 

L^rd  T.  Unworthy!  *tis  an  ignorant  pride 
in  her  to  think  so.  Honesty  to  me  is  true 
pobility.  However,  *tis  my  will  it  shall  be  so, 
and  that  should  be  convincing  to  her  as  much 
as  reason.  1*11  not  be  wife-ridden.  Were  it 
possible  it  should  be  done  this  night. 

Mask,  Hal  he  meets  my  wishes.  [Aside] 
Few  things   are  impossible  to   willing  minds. 

Lord±,  Instruct  me  how  this  maybe  done, 
and  you  shall  see  I  want  no  inclination. 

Mask,  I  had  laid  a  small  design  for  to- 
morrow (as  loTe  will  be  inventing),  which  I 
thought  to  communicate  to  your  lordship:  but 
it  may  be  as  well  done  to-night 

Lord  T,  Here^s  company:  come  this  way, 
and  tell  me.  [Exeuni. 

Reenter  Ctntria,  tpiih  Carklbss. 

Care,  Is  not  that  be,  now  gone  out  with 
my  lord? 

Cfn.  I  am  convinced  there^s  treachery.  The 
confusion  that  I  saw  your  father  in,  my  lady 
Touchwood's  passion,  with  what  imperfectly 
I  overheard  between  my  lord  and  her,  con- 
firm me  in  my  fears.     Whereas  Mellefont? 

Care.  Here  he  comes. 

Re-enter  Mbllsfont. 

C^n.  Did  Maskwell  tell  you  any  thing  of 
the  chaplain's  chamber? 

Mel,  No,  my  dear.  Will  you  get  ready? 
The  things  are  all  in  my  chamber;  I  want 
nothing  but  the  habit 

Care,  You  are  betrayed,  and  Maskwell  is 
the  villain  I  always  thought  him. 

Pjm.  When  you  were  gone,  he  said  his 
mind  was  changed;  and  bid  me  meet  him  in 
the  chaplain's  room,  pretending  immediately 
to  follow  you,  and  give  you  notice. 

Care,  There's  Saygrace  tripping  by  with  a 
handle  under  his  arm.  He  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  Maskwell  means  to  use  his  chamber;  let's 
in,  and  examine  him. 


Mel,  Tis  loss  of  time ;  1  cannot  think  bim 
false.  [Exeunt  Careless  and  Mellefont. 

Re-enter  Lord  Touchwood. 

Cjrn,  My  lord  musing!  [Aside. 

Lord  T.  He  has  a  quick  invention,  if  this 
were  suddenly  designed.  Yet,  he  says,  be  bad 
prepared  my  chaplam  already. 

C;/!.  How's  this?  No w  1  fear,  indeed.  [Aside, 

Lord  T,  Cynthia  here!  Alone,  fair  cousin, 
and  melancholy'. 

Cyn,   Your  lordship  was  thoughtful. 

Lord  T,  My  thoughts  were  on  serious  bu- 
siness, not  worth  your  hearing. 

Cyn.  Mine  were  on  treachery  concerning 
you,  and  may  be  worth  your  hearing. 

Lord  T,  Treachery  concerning  me!  Pray 
be  plain.     What  noi^se? 


Cyn.  my  lady  and  Maskwell!  This  may  be 
lucky.  My  lord,  let  me  entreat  you  to  stand 
behind  this  screen  and  listen;  perhaps  this 
chance  will  give  you  proof  of  what  you  never 
could  have  believed  from  my  suspicions. 

[They  retire  behind  the  Screen. 

Re-enter  Maskwell,  and  Ladt  Touchwood 

iviih  a  Dagger. 

Lady  T,  You  want  but  leisure  to  invent 
fresh  falsehood,  and  sooth  me  to  a  fond  belief 
of  all  your  fictions:  but  I  will  stab  the  lie 
that's  forming  in  your  heart,  and  save  a  sin 
in  pity  to  your  soul. 

Mask,  Strike  then,  since  you  will  ba^e  it  so. 

Lady  T,  Ha!  a  steady  villain  to  the  last! 

Mask.  Come,  why  do  you  dally  with  me  thus? 

Lady  T.  Thy  stubborn  temper  shocks  me, 
and  you  knew  it  would.  This  is  cunning  all; 
1  know  thee  well;  but  thou  sbalt  miss  thy  aim. 

Mask,  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lady  T,  Ha!  do  you  mock  my  rage?  Tben 
this  ^sllall  punish  your  fond  rash  contempt 
Again  smile?  And  such  a  smile  as  speaks  in 
ambiguity!  Ten  t|]OUsand  meanings  lurk  in 
each  comer  of  that  ^various  face ;  O !  that  they 
were  written  in  thy  heart,  that  I  with  this 
might  lay  thee  open  to  my  sight!  But  then 
'twill  be  too  late  to  know — Thou  hast,  tbou 
hast  found  the  only  way  to  turn  my  rage; 
too  well  thou  knowest  my  jealous  soul  could 
neTer  bear  uncertainty.  Speak  then,  and  tell 
me!  Yet  are  you  silent?  O,  I  am  wildered 
in  all  passions!  but  thus  my  anger  melts. 
[Pf^eepsl  Here,  take  this  poniard;  for  my  very 
spirits  faint,  and  I  want  strength  to  bold  it: 
tbou  bast  disarm'd  my  soul. 

(Gitfes  him  the  Dagger. 

Mask,  So,  'tis  well;  let  your  wild  fury  naTC 
a  Tent:   and  when  you  have  temper  tell  me. 

Lady  T,  Now,  now,  now  I  am  calm,  and 
can  hear  you. 

Mask.  Thanks,  my  invention;  and  now  I 
have  it  for  you.  [Astde~\  First,  tell  me  what 
urged  you  to  this  Tiolence?  for  your  passion 
broke  in  such  imperfect  terms,  tnat  yet  I  am 
to  leam  the  cause. 

Lady  T.  My  lord  himself  surprised  me  with 
the  news,  you  were  to  marry  Cynthia;  tbat 
you  had  owned  your  love  to  bim;  and  his 
indulgence  would  assist  you  to  attain  your  ends* 

Mask.  I  grant  you,  in  appearance,  all  is 
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tme;  I  seemed  consenting  to  my  lord,  nay, 
transported  with  the  blessmg:  but  could  you 
think  that  I,  who  had  been  happy  in  your 
IotM  embraces,  could  e*er  be  fond  of  an  in- 
ferior slavery? — No.  Yet,  though  I  dote  on 
each  last  farour  more  than  all  the  rest,  though 
I  would  give  a  limb  for  every  look  yon  cheaply 
throw  away  on  any  other  object  of  your  love, 
yet,  so  far  I  prize  your  pleasures  o^er  my 
own,  that  all  this  seeming  plot  that  I  have 
laid,  has  been  to  gratify  your  taste,  and  cheat 
the  vrorld  to  prove  a  faitnful  rogue  to  you. 

Ladjr  T.  If  this  were  true;  but  now  can  it  be? 

Mask.  I  have  so  contrived,  that  Mellefont 
will  presently,  in  the  chaplain*s  habit,  wait  for 
Cyntnia  in  your  dressing-room;  but  I  have 
put  the  change  upon  her,  that  she  may  be 
otherwise  employed.  Do  you  muffle  yourself, 
and  meet  him  in  her  stead.  You  may  go  pri- 
vately by  the  back  stairs,  and  unperceived; 
there  you  may  propose  to  reinstate  bim  in  his 
nucleus  favour,  if  he  II  comply  with  your  desires. 
Hb  cafe  is  desperate,  and  I  believe  heMI  yield 
to  aay  conditions :  if  not,  here,  take  this ;  you 
may  employ  it  better  than  in  the  heart  of  one, 
who  is  DOthing  when  not  yours. 

[Ghes  her  the  Dagger, 

Ladjr  7*.  Thou  canst  deceive  every  body: 
nay,  thou  hast  deceived  me.  But  tis  as  I 
would  wish.  —  Trusty  villain !  I  could  wor* 
ship  thee. 

Mask.  No  more. — It  wants  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes of  the  time;  and  Mellefont*s  love  will 
carry  him  there  before  his  hour. 

Ladj  T.  I  go,  I  fly,  incomparable  Mask- 
well!  rKriV. 

Mask.  So!  This  was  a  pinch  indeed!  IVIy 
invention  was  upon  the  rack,  and  made  dis- 
covery of  her  last  plot  —  I  hope  Cynthia  and 
tol-j  cjiaptain  will  ne  ready.  Til  prepare  for 
the  expedition. 

\ExiL    Cynthia  and  Lord  Touch^ 
wood  come  fort^ard. 

Cyttm  Now,  my  lord! 

Lord  T.  Astonishment  binds  up  my  rage! 
Villany  upon  villany!  Heavens,  what  a  long 
track  of  dark  deceit  has  this  discovered !  I  am 
confounded  when  I  look  back,  and  want  a 
clue  to  guide  me  through  the  various  maies 
of  uoheard-bf  treachery.  My  wife! — Oh,  tor* 
tare! — ^my  shame,  my  ruin! 

Cjn*  My  lord,  have  patience;  and  he  sen- 
sible how  great  our  happiness  is,  that  this 
discovery  viras  not  made  too  late. 

Lord  T,  I  thank  you.  Yet  it  may  be  still 
too  late,  if  we  donH  presently  prevent  the 
execution  of  their  plots. — Shell  think  to  meet 
him  in  that  dressing-room:  was*t  not  so?  And 
Maskwell  will  expect  you  in  the  chaplain^s 
chamber.— «For  once.  III  add  my  plot  too» — 
Let  us  haste  to  find  out,  and  inform  my  nephew ; 
and  do  you,  quickly  as  you  can,  bring  all 
the  company  into  this  gallery. — Fll  expose  the 
traitress  ana  the  villain.  ySxeunt. 

Re-enter  Sia  Paul  Pliant,  ofith  Lord  Froth* 

Lord  F*  By  heavens,  I  have  slept  an  age* 
Sir  Paul,  what  o*clock  is*t?  Past  eig|^bt,  on 
my  conscience.  My  lady^s  is  the  most  inviting 
couch,  and  a  slumber  there  is  the  prettiest 
amusement! — But  whereas  all  the  company? 

Sir  P.    The  company?    ^Gadsbud,   I  don^t 


know,  my  lord ;  but  berets  the  straiijgest  revo- 
lution! all  turned  topsy-turvy,  as  Fhope  for 
Providence. 

Lord  F.  O  heavens,  what's  the  matter? 
Where's  my  wife? 

Sir  P.  All  turned  topsy-turvy,  as  sure  as 
a  ffun. 

LordF.  How  do  you  mean?    My  wiff  ? 

Sir  P.  The  strangest  posture  of  affairs! 

LordF.  What,  my  wife? 

Sir  Pk  No,  no;  I  mean  the  family. — ^Your 
lady?  I  saw  her  go  into  the  garden  with 
Mr.  Brisk. 

Lord  F.   How,  where,  when,  what  to  do? 

Sir  P.  I  suppose  they  have  been  laying  their 
heads  together. 

LordF.  How? 

Sir  P.  Nay,  only  about  poetr}^,  I  suppose, 
my  lord;  making  couplets. 

LordF  Couplets! 

Sir  P.  O,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Ladt  Froth  and  Brisk. 

Brisk.  My  lord,  your  humble  servant;  sir- 
Paul,  yours. — The  finest  night! 

Ladjr  F.  My  dear,  Mr.  Brisk  and  I  have 
been  starfasing  I  don^t  know  how  long. 

Sir  P.  Iboes  it  not  tire  your  ladyship?  Are 
you  not  weari'  with  looking  up? 

Ladjr  F.  O,  no;  I  love  it  violently.  —  My 
dear,  youVc  melancholy. 

Lord  F.   No,  ray  dear,  Fm  but  just  awake. 

Ladjr  F.  Snuff  some  of  my  spirit  of  hartshorn. 

Lord  F*  Pve  some  of  my  own,  thank  you, 
my  dear. 

Ladj  F.  Well,  I  swear,  Mr.  Brisk,  you 
understand   astronomy  like   an  old  Egyptian. 

Brisk.  Not  comparable  to  your  ladyship; 
you  are  the  very  Cynthia  of  the  skies ,  and 
queen  of  stars. 

Ladjr  F.  That's  because  I  have  no  light, 
but  what's  by  reflection  firom  you,  who  are 
the  sun. 

Brisk.  Madam,  you  have  eclipsed  me  quite, 
let  me  perish ;  I  can*t  answer  that. 

Ladjr  F.  No  matter. — Harkye,  shall  you  and 
I  make  an  almanac  together  r 

Brisk.  W^ith  all  my  soul.  Your  ladyship 
has  made  me  the  man  in't  ^)  already,  I'm  so 
full  of  the  wounds  which  you  have  given. 

Ladjr F.  O,  finely  taken!  I  swear  now  you 
are  even  with  me.  —  O  Parnassus !  you  have 
an  infinite  deal  of  wit. 

Sir  P.  So  he  has,  *gadsbad !  and  so  has  your 
ladyship.  * 

Reenter  Careless  and  Ctnthia,  »fith  Ladt 

Pliant. 

Ladjr  P.  You  tell  me  most  surprising  things. 
— Bless  me,  who  would  ever, trust  a  man?^ 
O,  my  heart  aches  for  iear  they  should  be  all 
deceiuul  alike* 

i)  Moore'a  Almanac  hai  got  a  ytrj  cnrloui  wood-cut  of 
a  maa*  marked  with  the  difTcrcnt  aigna  and  plaaeta 
thai  gOTtrn  the  diAervnl  Parta^  of  the  lace  and  bodj, 
according  to  Ariitotle**  Phiaiognnmj »  and  he  thva 
appeara  to  bt  full  of  woiinda ;  for  iutlaace,  the  fore- 
head is  gorerned  bj  M4r»t  the  right  eje  i«  nn«ler  the 
dominion  of  6ol,  the  left  eje  \%  ruled  bj  the  Movnt, , 
the  right  ear  it  the  care  of  Jupiitr,  the  left  nf  Saturn, 
the  rule  of  the  nose  is  elaimea  bj  VtnMt  tfii'  Mtr- 
eury  aciiea  upon  Uie  month.  Th«  lignt  of  the  Zodiao 
have  also  their  ahare  in  the  goTernnenf,  and  form- the 
TFousc  nf  Common*  of  tb*  rralm. 
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Care,  Tou  need  not  fear^  madam ;  you  have 
cbarms  to  fix  inconstancy  itself. 

Lady  P*  O  dear,  you  make  me  blush. 

Lord  F.  Come,  my  dear,  shall  we  take  leare 
of  my  lord  and  lady  ? 

Cjrn,  TheyMl  wait  upon  your  lordship 
presently. 

Lady  F,  Mr.  Brisk,  my  coach  shall  set 
you  down. 

J  [Lady  Touchppood  shrieks  from  within, 
IL  ^Yhat*s  the  matter? 

Ladt  ToucHWOOn,  muffled  up,  runs  in  af- 
frighted; followed  by  Lord  Touchwood, 
dressed  like  a  Parson,  with  a  Dagger 
in  his  Hand. 

Lady  T,  O,  Fm  betrayed.-^Save  me !  help  me ! 

LordT,  Now  what  evasion,  wicked  woman? 

Lady  T,  Stand  off;  let  me  go.  [JExi/. 

^Lord  T,  Go,  and  thy  own  infamy  pursue 
thee! — You  stare,  as  you  were  all  amased.  I 
don*l  wonder  at  it;  but  too  soon  you  will 
know  mine,  and  that  woman^s,  shame. 

[^Throws  off  his  Gown, 

Re-enter  Mbllefo^t,  disguised  in  a  Par- 
son^s  Habit,  with  two  Servants,  bringing 
in  Maskwbll. 

Meh    Nay,   by  heaven,  you   shall  be  seen. 

tTo  Maskwel(\  Careless,  your  hand. — ^Doyon 
old  down  your  head?    \To  Maskweli\  Yes, 
I  am  your  chaplain.   Look  in  the  face  of  your 


injured  friend,  thou  tronder  of  all  falsehood. 

[Throws  off  his  Disguise, 

Lord  T,  Are  you  silent,  monsler? 

Mel,  Good  heavens!  how  I  believed  and 
loved  this  man!  Takf  him  hence,  for  htfs  a 
disease  to  my  sight. 

Lord  T.  Secure  the  manifold  viUain. 

[Servants  take  Mtuhwetl  off. 

Care,  Miracle  of  ingratitude ! 

Sir  P.  O  Providence,  Providence,  what  dis- 
coveries are  here! 

Brisk,  This  is  all  very  surprising,  let  ne 
perish. 

Lady  F*  You  know  I  told  you  Saturn  looked 
a  little  more  angry  than  usual. 

Lord  T,  Well  think  of  punishment  at  lei- 
sure. But  let  me  hasten  to  do  justice  ^  in 
rewarding  virtue  and  wronged  innocence. 
Nephew,  I  hope  I  have  your  pardon,  and 
Cynthia^s. 

Mel,  NYe  are  yoUr  lordship^s  creatures* 

I^rd  T,  And  be  each  other^s  comfort.  Let 
me  join  your  hands.  Uninterrupted  bliss 
attend  you  both!  May  circling  |oys  tread 
round  each  happy  year  of  your  long  lives! 

Let  secret  vulany  from  hence  be  wamM, 

However  in  private  mischiefs   are  conceivM^ 

Torture  and  shame  attend  their  open  birth. 

Like  vipers  in  the  breast,  base  treach  ry  lies,  \ 

Still  gnawing  that  whence  first  it  did  arise ;  > 

No  sooner  bom,  but  the  vile  parent  dies.  | 

Exeunt 
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Cendlj  by  W.  CoagreTe.  AeUil  m\  Lincoln'*  Inn  Field*.  1700.  This  tra«  Ui«  laal  play  its  aMthor  wrote,  wtA 
perhapa  tk«  beat ;  Ui«  Iaiig;uag«  ia  piirc,  ibe  wi(  genuinsy  Ui«  character*  «re  natural,  and  Iha  painting  is  bigblj  finiabvd  ; 
jcl,  ■ucb  ia  the  ilrange  capricionsnv«t  ttf  public  laile,  that,  notxrithtlnnding  the  great  ana  dcacrred  reputation  thi* 
•ulbor  had  acquired  bj  hit  three  former  comrdiea,  tbi«  before  ui  lucl  with  hut  indifTcrcnl  succcts;  while  hia  Mourning 
JBr%i»t  •  piece  of  not  the  twentieth  part  of  ill  uierltf  waa  iu  the  full  meridian  of  applauae.  It  ia  not  T«ry  improbable 
(aaya  Mr.  Uaker)  that  thia  tealimonial  of  want  of  judgment  in  the  audience  might  be  the  motive  fnr  ibe  aallior'a  quiuinj^ 
the  atage  «o  early;  fqr,  though  he  was  at  that  time  in  the  prime  of  life,  not  above  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and 
lived  aboat  Iwentr-nine  years  afterwardt,  be  never  obliged  the  public  with  any  other  dramatic  piece.  Time,  however, 
has  ainee  opened  the  eyes  of  the  town  to  its  perfections;  and  it  is  now  as  frequently  performed  as  any  of  his  other 
plays.— Mr.  Baker's  memory  seems  to  have  failed  him  when  he  asserted,  thai  Congreve  never  obliged  the  public  with 
any  dramatic  piece  after  this;  his  Jttdgment  of  J\iri»  was  performed  in  the 'following  year;  and  hia  Semelt,  an  opera, 
in  1707;  and  these »  though  not  very  important  works,  are  slill  drartaatic  pieces. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


FAlNAIt. 
MiaABCLI. 
WIT  WOULD. 


PBTUIAIVr, 
SIR  WILFUL  WIT- 
WOULD. 


WAITWELL. 
LADT  WISHFORT. 
MRS.  MILL  AM  AM  T. 


MRS.  MARWOOn. 
MRS.  FAIN  ALL. 
FOIBLE. 


MINCING. 

Footmen  and  At- 
tendants, 


ScEM^^ London, — The  Time  equal  to  that  of  the  Representation, 


ACT  I. 
ScKMS  I. — A  Chocolate  House. 

MiRABBLL  on  J  Fain  ALL,  rising  from  Cards  i 

Bbttt  waiting, 

Mir.  You  are  a  fortunate  man,  Mr.  Fainall. 

Fain.  Have  we  done? 

Mir.  What  jovl  please.  V\\  play  on  to 
entertain  you. 

Fain.  No,  HI  ^ive  jou  your  revenge  another 
lime,  when  you  are  not  so  indifferent;  you 
»re  thinking  ^of  something  else  now,  and  play  I 


too  negligently ;  the  coldness  of  a  losing  game- 
ster lessens  the  pleasure  of  the  winner.  Td 
no  more  play  with  a  man  that  slighted  bis 
ill  fortune,  than  Td  make  love  to  a  Woman 
who   undervalued  the  loss   of  her  ^putation. 

Mir.  You  hjive  a  taste  extremely  delicate, 
and  are  for  refining  on  your  pleasures* 

Fain,  Pr*ythee,  why  so  reserved?  Something 
has  put  you  out  of  humour. 

Mir,  Not  at  all:  I  happen  to  be  grave  to- 
day; and  you  are  gay;  that's  all. 

Fttin.    Confess  y   IViiliamant  and  you  quar- 
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rdled  last  night,  after  I  left  you:  mj  fair  cousin 
h»9  'some  humours  that  would  tempt  the  pa- 
tience of  a  stoic  What,  some  coxcomb  came 
in,  and  was  well  received  by  her,  while  you 
were  by? 

Mir.  WItwouId  and  Petulant!  and  what 
was  worse,  her  aunt,  your  wife's  mother,  my 
evil  geniiis;  or  to  sum  up  all  in  her  own 
name,  my  old  lady  W^ishfort  came  in. 

Fain,  O  there  it  is  then,  She  has  a  lasting 
passion  for  you,  and  with  reason.  What, 
then  my  wife  was  there? 

Mir,  Yes,  and  Mrs.  Marwood,  and  three 
or  four  more,  whom  I  never  saw  before. 
Seeing  me,  they  all  put  on  their  grave  faces, 
whispered  one  another,  then  compbined  aloud 
of  the  yapours,  and  after  fell  into  a  profound 
silence. 

FoJUi,  They  had  a  mind  to  be  rid  of  you, 

Mir,  For  which  reason  I  resolved  not  to 
stir.  At  last  the  ^ood  old  lady  broke  through 
her  painful  taciturnity,  with  an  mvective  against 
long  vbits.  I  would  not  have  understood  her, 
hut  Millamant  joining  in  the  argument,  I  rose, 
and  with  a  constrained  smile  tola  her,  I  thought 
nothing  was  so  easy  as  to  know  when  a  visit 
began  to  be  troublesome;  she  reddenM,  ^nd  I 
withdrew,  without  expecting  her  reply. 

Fain.  You  were  to  blame  to  resent  what 
she  spoke  only  in  compliance  with  her  aunt 

Mir.  She  is  more  mistress  of  herself  than 
to  be  under  the  necessity  of  such  resignation. 

Fain.  What!  though  half  her  fortune  de- 
pends upon  her  marrying  with  my  lady*s 
approbation  ? 

Mir.  I  was  then  In  such  a  humour,  that  I 
should  have  been  better  pleased  if  she  had 
been  less  discreet. 

Fain.  Now  I  remember,  I  wonder  not  they 
were  weary  of  you;  last  night  was  one  of 
their  cabal  nights;  they  have  *em  three  times 
a  week,  and  meet  by  turns,  at  one  another's 
apartments!  where  tbey  come  together,  like 
the  coroner's  inquest,  ^)  to  sit  upon  the  mur- 
dered reputations  of  the  week*  You  and  I  are 
excludeJ;  and  it  was  once  proposed  that  all 
the  male  sex  should  be  excepted;  but  sohne- 
body  moved,  that,  to  avoid  scandal,  there  might 
be  one  man  of  the  community ;  upon  which 
motion  Witwould  and  Petulant  were  enrolled 
members. 

Mir.  And  who  may  have  been  the  foundress 
of  this  sect?  My  lady  Wishfort,  I  warrant, 
wrho  publishes  her  detestation  of  mankind; 
and,  full  of  the  vigour  of  fifty-five,  declares 
for  a  friend  and  ratafia;  and  let  posterity  shift 
for  itself^  she'll  breed  no  more. 

Fain.  The  discovery  of  your  sham  addres- 
ses to  her,  to  conceal  your  love  to  her  niece, 
has  provoked  this  separation:  had  you  dis- 
sembled better,  things  might  have  continued  in 
the  state  of  nature. 

Mir.  I  did  as  much  as  man  could,  with  any 
reasonable  conscience;  I  proceeded  to  the 
very  last  act  of  flattery  with  her,  and  was 
guilty  of  a  song  in  her  commendation.  Nay, 
I  got  a  friend  to  put  her  into  a  lampoon,  and 
compliment  her  with  the  addresses  of  a  young 

1)    Til*  biuiacis  of  a  coroner  (^eoronater)  U,    to  Mtcukle 

twelve  of  the   iafcahiUinU    of  ike    paruh,    to   examine 

ialo  ihe  ceoae  of  Uie   death  of  any  ooe  who  haa  been 

killrd;   aod  the  verdict  given    in  Iheir  siuing   in  caaea 

of  fniiiir,  ia  of  v«ry  great  weight  in  the  aRair. 


fellow.     The  devil's   in't  if  an   old  woman  is 
to  be  flatter'd  farther.   .  But  for  the  discovery^ 
of  this  amour,   I  am  indebted   to  your  fi-ienu, 
of  your  wife's  friend,  Mrs,  Marwood. 

Fain.  What  should  provoke  her  to  be  your 
enemy,  unless  she  has  made  you  advancei 
which  you  have  slighted?  Women  do  not 
easily  forgive  omissions  of  that  nature. 

Mir.  She  was  always  civil  to  me,  till  of  late; 
I  confess  I  am  not  one  of  those  coxcombs 
who  are  apt  to  interpret  a  woman's  good 
manners  to  her  prejudice;  and  think  that  she 
who  does  not  refuse  'em  every  thing,  can 
refuse  'em  nothing. 

f*ain.  You  are  a  gallant  man,  Mirabel! ;  and 
though  you  may  have  cruelty  enough  not  to 
answer  a  lady^s  advances,  you  have  too  much 
-generosity  npt  to  be  tender  of  her  honour. 
Yet  you  speak  with  an  indifference  which 
seems  to  be  affected  ^  and  confesses  you  are 
conscious  of  a  negligence, 

Mir.  You  ptirsue  Ipe  argument  with  a  distrust 
that  seems  to  be  unaffected,  and  confesses  you 
are  conscious  of  a  concern  for  which  the 
lady  is  more  indebted  to  you,  than  is  your  wife. 

Fain,  Fie,  fie,  friend,  if  you  grow  cen- 
sorious, I  must  leave  you.  I'll  look  upon  the 
gamesters  in  the  next  room« 

Afir,  Who  arc  they? 

Fain.  Petulant  and  Witwould.  Bring  ma 
some  chocolate.  ySxiL 

Mir.  Betty,  what  says  your  clock? 

Betij.  Tum'd  of  the  last  canonical  hour,  sir. 

Mir.  How  pertinently  the  jade  answers  me! 
\Aside\  Ha!  almost  one  o'clock!  [Looking 
on  his  fTaicH\  O,  y'are  come. 

Enier  Fooiman. 

Well;   is  the  grand   affair  over?    You  hate 
been  something  tedious. 

Foot.  Sir,  there's  such  coupling  at  Pancras, 
that  they  stand  behind  one  another,  as  'twere 
in  a  country  dance.  Ours  was  the  last  couple 
to  lead  up ;  and  no  hopes  appearing  of  dis« 
patch,  besides,  the  parson  growing  hoarse,  we 
were  afraid  his  lungs  would  have  failed  before 
it  came  to  our  turn;  so  we  drove  round  to 
Duke's-place;  and  there  they  were  ri vetted  in 
a  trice. 

Mir.  So,  so;  you  are  sure  they  are  married? 

Foot,  Incontestibly,  sir:  I  am  witness* 

Mir,  Have  you  the  certificate? 

Foot.  Here  it  is,  sir. 

Mir.  Has  the  tailor  brought  Waitweli's 
clothes  home,  and  the  new  liveries? 

Foot,  Yes,  sir. 

Mir.  That's  well.  Do  you  go  home  again| 
d'ye  hear,  bid^Waitwell  shake  his  ears,  ana 
dame  Partlet  rustle  up  her  feathers,  and  meet 
me  at  one  o'clock  by  Rosamond*s-pond,  thai 
I  may  see  her  before  she  returns  to  her  lady; 
and  as  you  tender  your  ears,  be  secret 

[Exii  Footman. 

Enier  Fainall. 

Fain,  Joy  of  your  success,  Mirqbell ;  you 
look  pleased. 

Mir*  Ay;  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  matter 
of  some  sort  of  mirth,  which  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  discovery.  I  am  glad  this  is  not  a  cabal- 
night  I  wonder,  Fainall,  that  you,  who  are 
married,  and  of  consequence  should  be  dis- 
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creety  will  suffer  your  wife  to   be  of  suck    a 
partv.^ 

Fain,  Faith,  I  am  not  jealous.  Besides,  most 
who  are  engaged  are  women  and  relations; 
and  for  the  men,  they  are  of  a  kind  too  con- 
temptible to  give  scandal. 

Mir*  I  am  of  another  opinion.  The  greater 
the  coxcomb,  always  the  more  the  scandal: 
for  a  woman  who  is  not  a  fool,  can  have  but 
one  reason  for  associating  with  a  man  who 
is  one. 

Fain.  Are  you  jealous  as  often  as  you  see 
Witwould  entertained  by  Millamant? 

Mir.  Of  her  understanding  I  am,  if  not  of 
her  person. 

Fain,  You  do  her  wrong;  for,  to  gi?e  her 
her  due,  she  has  wit. 

Mir,  She  has  beauty  enough  to  make  any 
man  think  so;  and  complaisance  enough  not 
to  contradict  him  who  shall  tell  her  so. 

Fain,  For  a  passionate  lover,  methinks  you 
are  a  man  somewhat  too  discerning  in  the 
failings  of  your  mistress. 

Mir,  And  for  a  discerning  man,  somewhat 
too  passionate  a  lover;  for  I  like  her  with  all 
her  faults;  nay,  like  her  for  her  faults.  Her 
follies  are  so  natural,  or  so  artful,  that  they 
become  her;  and  those  affectations,  which  in 
another  woman  would  be  odious,  serve  but 
to  make  her  more  agreeable.  Til  tell  thee. 
Fain  all,  she  once  used  me  with  t^at  insolence, 
that  in  revenge  I  took  her  to  pieces;  sifted 
her,  and  separated  her  failings ;  I  studied  Vm 
and  got  Vm  by  rote.  The  catalogue  was  so 
large,  that  I  was  not  without  hopes,  one  day 
or  other,  to  hate  her  heartily:  to  which  end 
I  so  used  myself  to  think  of  Vm-,  that  at  lensth, 
contrary  to  my  design  and  expectation,  they 
gave  me  every  hour  less  disturbance;  till  in  a 
few  days  it  became  habitual  to  me,  to  remem- 
ber ^em  without  being  displeased.  They  are 
now  grown  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own 
frailties ;  and  in  all  probability,  in  a  littie  time 
longer,  I  shall  like  'em  as  well. 

l*ain.  Marry  her,  marry  her;  be  half  as 
well  acquainted  with  her  charms,  as  you  are 
with  her  defects,  and  my  life  on\  you  are 
your  own  man  again* 

Mir,  Say  you  so? 

Fain,  I,  I,  I  have  experience :  I  have  a  wife, 
and  so  forth. 

Enter  Messenger. 

Mess.  Is  one  squire  Witwould  here  ? 

Betijr.  Yes ;  whafs  your  business  ? 

Mess,  I  have  a  letter  for  him,  from  his  bro- 
ther sir  Wilful,  which  I  am  charged  to  deli- 
ver into  bis  own  hands. 

Betty,  He*s  in  the  nt%X  room,  friend.  That 
way.  \Exit  Messenger, 

Mir.  What,  is  the  chief  of  that  noble  fa- 
mily in  town,  sir  Wilful  Witwould? 

Fain,  He  is  expected  to-day.  Do  you  know 
him? 

Mir,  1  have  seen  him.  He  promises  to  be 
an  extraordinary  person.  I  think  you  have 
the  honour  to  f>e  related  to  him. 

Fain,  Yes;  he  is  half-brother  to  this  Wit- 
would by  a  foiTticr  wife,  who  was  sister  to 
my  lady  Wisbfort,  my  wife^s  mother.  Hyou 
marry  Millamautf  you  must  call  cousins  too. 

Mir.  I  would  rather  be  bis  gelation  than 
his  acquaititance. 


Fain.  He  comes  to  town  in  ord^r  to  equip 
himself  for  travel. 

Mir.  For  travel !  W^hy,  the  man  that  I  mean 
is  above  forty. 

Fain.  Mo  matter  for  that;  His  for  the  ho- 
nour of  England,  that  all  Europe  should  know 
we  have  blockheads  of  all  ages. 

Mir,  I  wonder  there  is  not  an  act  of  par- 
liament to  save  the  credit  of  tke  nation,  and 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  fools. 

^Fain.  By  no  means,  *tis  better  as  *tis;  His 
better  to  trade  wiih  a  little  loss ,  than  to  he 
quite  eaten  up  with  bein^  overstocked. 

Mir.  Pray  are  the  follies  of  this  knight-er- 
rant, and  those  of  the  squire,  bis  brother,  any 
thing  related? 

Fain,  Not  at  all;  Witwould  grows  hy  the 
knight,  like  a  medlar  grafted  on  a  crab.  One 
will  melt  in  your  mouth,  and  toother  set  your 
teeth  on  edge;  one  is  all  pulp,  and  the  other 
all  core. 

Mir.  So  one  will  be  rotten  before  he  he 
ripe,  and  the  other  will  be  rotten  without 
ever  being  ripe  at  all. 

Fain.  Sir  VVilful  is  an  odd  mixture  of  hash- 
fulness  and  obstinacy.  But  when  he*s  drunk, 
he*s  as  loving  as  the  monster  in  the  Tempest; 
and  much  after  the  same  manner.  To  give 
Mother  his  due,  be  has  something  of  good  na- 
ture, and  does  not  always  want  wit. 

Mir.  Not  always;  but  as  often  as  his  me- 
mory faib  him.  and  his  common-place  of  com- 
parisons.  He  is  a  fool  with  a  good  raemorTf 
and  some  few  scraps  of  other  folks*  wit.  He 
is  one  whose  conversation  can  never  he  ap- 
proved, yet  it  is  now  and  then  to  he  endured. 
He  has  indeed  one  good  quality,  he  is  not  ex- 
ceptions; for  be  so  passionately  affects  the  re- 
putation of  understanding  raillery,  that  he  will 
construe  an  affront  into  a  jest;  and  call  down- 
right rudeness  and  ill  language,  satire  and  fire. 

Fain,  If  you  hare  a  mind  to  finish  his  pic- 
ture, you  have  an  opportunity  to  do  it  at  full 
length.    Behold  the  original* 

Enter  W^itwould. 

Wit,  Afford  me  your  compassion,  my  dears; 
pity  me,  Fainall;  Ivlirabell,  pity  me. 

Mir,  I  do,  from  my  soul. 

tain.  Why,  whales  the  matter? 

Wit,  No  letters  for  mc,  Betty  ? 

Bettj,  Did  not  a  messenger  bring  you  on^ 
but  now,  sir? 

fVit.  Ay,  but  no  other? 

Bettj,  No,  sir. 

fVit,  That*s  hard,  that^s  very  hard!  a  mes- 
senger, a  mule,  a  beast  of  hurden;  he  ha» 
brought  me  a  letter  from  the  fool  my  brother, 
as  heavy  as  a  panegyric  in  a  funeral  sermon, 
or  a  copy  of  commendatory  verses  from  one 
poet  to  another.  And  wbat*s  worse,  'tis  as 
sure  a  forerunner  of  the  author,  as  an  epistle 
dedicatory. 

Mir,  A  fool,  and  your  brother,  Witwould! 

fViL  Ay,  ay,  my  half-brother.  My  half- 
brother  he  is,  no  nearer  upon  honour. 

Mir,  Then  'tis  possible  he  may  he  hut  half 
a  fool. 

iViL  Good,  good,  Mirabell  le  droie  !  Good, 
good ;  hanff  biro,  don't  let's  talk  of  him.  Fain- 
all,  how  (toes  your  lady?  'Gad,  I  say  any 
thing  in  the  world  to  get  ibis  fellow  out    of 
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my  head.  I  beg  pardon  that  I  should  atk  a 
raan  of  pleastire,  and  the  town,  a  question  at 
once  so  foreign  and  domestic.  But  I  talk  like 
an  old  maid  at  a  marriage;  I  don^t  know  what 
I  sa^' :  hut  she^s  the  best  woman  in  the  world. 

Fain,  Tis  well  you  don't  know  what  you 
say,  or  else  your  commendation  / would  go 
near  to  make  me  either  vain  or  jealous. 

ffV/.  No  man  in  town  lives  well  with  a 
wife  but  Fainall.    Your  judgment,  Mirabell  ? 

Mir,  You  had  better  step  and  ask  his  wife, 
if  YOU  would  be  credibly  informed. 

fflL  MirabeU. 

Mir,  Ay. 

fflL  Mv  dear,  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons. 
—'Gad,  I  have  forgot  what  I  was  going  to 
say  to  Tou. 

Mir,  I  thank  you  heartily,  heartily. 

ff^L  No,  but,  pr*ythee,  excuse  me-^^my  me- 
mory is  such  a  memory. 

Mir.  Have  a  care  of  such  apologies.  Wit- 
would;  for  I  never  knew  a  fool  but  he  afject- 
ed  to  complain,  either  of  the  spleen  or  his 
memory. 

Fain,  What  have  you  done  with  Petulant? 

fyit,  He\  reckoning  his  money, — ray  money 
it  was.     I  have  had  no  luck  to-day. 

Fain,  You  may  allow  him  to  win  of  you 
at  play;  for  you  are  sure  to  be  too  hard  for 
him  at  repartee.  Since  you  monopolise  the 
wit  that  is  between  you,  the  fortune  must  be 
hit  of  course. 

uHir.  I  don't  find  that  Petulant  confesses  the 
superiority  of  wit  to  be  your  talent,  Witwould. 
ffli.  Come,  come,  you  are  malicious  now, 
and  would  breed  debates.  Petulanfs  my  friend, 
and  a  very  pretty  fellow,  and  a  very  honest 
fellow,  and  has  a  smattering — faith,  and  troth, 
a  pretty  deal  of  an  odd  sort  of  a  small  wit  i 
nay,  I  do  him  justice,  I'm  his  friend,  I  won't 
wrong  him.  And  if  he  had  any  judgment  in 
the  world,  he  would  not  be  altogether  con- 
teipptible.  Come,  come,  don't  detract  from 
the  merits  of  my  friend. 

Fain,  You  don't  take  your  friend  to  be 
orer-niccly  bred. 

ffit  No,  no,  hang  him,  the  rogue  has  no 
manners  at  all,  that  I  must  own;  no  more 
breeding  than  a  bumbaily,^)  that  I^antyou: 
*tis  pity ;  the  fellon^  has  fire  and  lile. 

Jatr,  What,  courage? 

ff^il.  Hum,  faith,  idoaH  know  as  to  that; 
I  can't  sav  as  Vo  that  Yes,  faith,  in  contro- 
versy, he'll  contradict  any  body. 

Mir,  Though  *twere  a  man  whom  he  feared, 
or  a  woman  whom  he  loved. 

ffl/.  Well,  well,  he  does  not  always  think 
before  he  speaks;  we  have  all  our  failings: 
you  arc  too  hard  upon  him,  you  are,  faith. 
Let  me  excuse  him:  I  can  defend  most  of  his 
faults,  except  one  or  two;  one  he  has,  that's 
the  truth  on't;  if  he  were  my  brother,  1  could 
not  acquit  him  —  that  indeed  I  could-  wish 
were  otnerwisc. 

Mir.  At,  marry,  what's  that,  W^itwould? 

fflt,  O  pardon  me— expose   the  inHnpities 

i)  One  of  tliMftO  gentlemen  known  by  llie  name  ot  etUch- 
p»le»t  frnm  I  heir  ramiliarlj  pqtling  their  band  on  tbe 
•fauulder  (towards  the  pole,  or  back  of  Iho  neck)  of 
ib«  peraOB  whom  ther  are  to  arreal,  wKeflt  by  ahow- 
•tig  a  warrant.*  (It«  other  parlr  nioal  aubmiMirely  fol- 
t«wJ  lo  lb*  lock-up  hoa«e,  if  hm  i$  not  atroog  enough 
lo  kD'K'k  tbe  bfliiifr  doAta,  and  make  hi»  «acapr. 


of  my  friend  ! — ^no,  my  dear»  excuse  me  there. 

Fain,  What,  I  warrant  he's  insincere,  or 
'tis  some  such  trifle. 

ff^iL  No,  no ;  what  if  he  be  ?  'tis  no  matter 
for  that,  his  wit  will  excuse  that:  a  wit  should 
no  more  be  sincere,  than  a  woman  constant; 
one  argues  a  decay  of  parts,  as  t'other  of  beauty. 

Mir,  May  be  you  think  him  too  positive  r 

ffli.  No,  no,  his  being  positive  is  an  in- 
centive to  argument,  and  keeps  up  conversation. 

Fain.  Too  illiterate  ? 

PTli'l.  That!  that's  his  happiness,  his  want  of 
learning  gives  him  the  more  opportunity  to 
show  his  natural  parts, 

Mir,  He  wants  words? 

ff^L  Ay:  but  I  like  him  for  that  now;  for 
his  want  of  words  gives  me  the  pleasure  very 
ofien  to  explain  his  meaning. 

Fain,  He's  impudent? 

FHL  No,  that's  not  it. 

Mir,  Vain? 

fTiL  No. 

Mir,  What,  he  speaks  unseasonable  truths 
sometimes,  because  ne  has  not  wit  enough  to 
invent  an  evasion? 

ff^ii.  Truth  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  No,  no;  since  you 
will  have  it — I  mean,  he  never  speaks  truth 
at  all, — that's  all.  He  will  -  lie  like  a  cham- 
bermaid, or  a  woman  of  quality's  porter.  Now 
that  is  a  fault. 

Enter  Coachman. 

Coach,  Is  master  Petulant  here,  mistress? 

BeUy.  Yes. 

Coach,  Three  gentlewomen  in  a  coach  would 
speak  with  him. 

Fain,  O  brave  Petulant!  three! 

Betty,  ni  tell  him. 

Coach,  You  must  bring*  two  dishes  of  cho- 
colate and  a  glass  of  cinnamon-water. 

t Exeunt  Coachman  and  Bettj. 
ould  be  for  two  fasting  bona 
robas,  and  a  procuress  troubled  with  wind. 
Now  you  may  xnow  what  the  three  are. 

Mir.  You  are  very  free  with  your  friend's 
acquaintance. 

fVit.  Ay,  ay,  friendship  without  freedom  is 
as  dull  as  love  without  enjoyment,  or  wine 
without  toasting;  but,  to  tell  you  a  secret, 
these  are  Irulls  whom  he  allows  roach-hire, 
and  something  more,  by  the  week,  to  call  on  ' 
him  once  a  Jay  at  public  places. 

Mir,  How! 

If  It.  You  shall  see  he  won't  ffo  to  'em,  be- 
cause there's  no  more  company  nere  to  take 
notice  of  him. — Why,  this  is  nothing  to  what 
he  used  to  do:  before  he  found  out  this  way, 
I  have  known  him  call  for  himself. 

Fain,  Call  for  him selP.  what  dost  thou  mean  ? 

ff7/.  Mean,  why  he  would  slip  you  out  of 
this  chocolate-house,  just  when  you  had  been 
talking  to  him — as  soon  as  your  back  was 
turned,  whip  he  was  gone; — then  trip  to  his 
lodging,  clap  on  a  hood  and  scarf,  ana  a  mask, 
slap  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  drive  hither 
to  the  door  again  in  a  trice;  where  he  would 
send  in  for  himself,  that  is,  I  mean,  call  fpr 
himself,  wait  for  himself,  nay,  and  wiiat's  more, 
not  findinff  himself,  sometimes  leave  a  letter 
for  himself. 

Mir.  I  confess  this  is  something  extraordi- 
nary— I  believe  he  waits  for  himself  now,  he 
is  so  lolng  a  coming:  O,  I  ask  his  pardon. 
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Enter  Pbtulant  and  Bkttt. 

BeUy,  Sir,  the  coach  slays. 

PeL  Well,  well;  I  come; — 'Sbud,  a  man 
had  as  good  be  a  professM  midwife,  as  a  pro- 
fessed gallant,  at  this  rate;  to  be  knockM  up, 
and  raised  at  all  hours,  and  in  all  places. 
Deuce  on  *em,  I  wonH  cpme — D*ye  hear,  tell 
*em  I  won't  come — Let  ^m  snivel  and  cry 
their  hearts  out.  [Exii  Betijr. 

JFatn,  You  are  very  cruel,  Petulant. 

PeL  All's  one,  let  it  pass — I  have  a  humour 
to  be  cruel. 

Mir,  I  hope  they  are  not  persons  of  con- 
dition that  you  use  at  this  rate. 

PeL  Condition!  condition's  a  dried  fig,  if  I 
am  not  in  humour — By  this  hand,  if  they  were 
your  —  a  —  a — your  wbat-d'ye-call-'ems  them- 
selves, they  must  wait  or  rub  off,  if  I  am  not 
in  the  vein. 

Mir,  What-d'ye-call-'ems !  what  are  they, 
Wilwould  ? 

¥flt  Empresses,  my  dearr— By  your  what- 
d'ye-cq|l-'ems  he  means  sultana  queens* 

PeL  Ay,  Roxalanas, 

Mir,  Cry  you  mercy. 

Fain,  VVit would. says  they  are — 

PeL  Wha)t  does  oe  say  th'are? 

fflt,  I?  fme  ladies,  I  say. 

PeL  Pass  on,  Witwoutd — Harkee,  by  this 
light,  his  relations ;  two  co-heiresses  '  his  cou- 
sins, and  an  old  aunt,  who  loves  intriguing 
better  than  a  conventicle. 

fViL  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  had  a  mind  to  see  how 
the  rogue  would  come  ofTj  ha,  ha,  ha!  gad,  I 
can't  be  angry  witl^  him,  if  he  had  saio  they 
were  my  mother  and  my  sisters. 

Mir,  No! 

fViL  No{  the  rogue's  wit  and  readiness  of 
invention  charm  me,  dear  Petulant. 

Enier  Betty. 

Betty,  They  are  ffone,  sir^  in  great  anger. 

PeL  Enough,  let  em  trundle.  Anger  helps 
complexions,  saves  paint. 

Fain^  This  continence  is  all  dissembled ; 
this  is  in  order  to  have  something  to  brag  of 
the  next  time  he  makes  court  to  IVIillamant, 
and  swear  he  has  abandoned  the  whole  sex 
for  her  sake. 

Mir.  Have  you  not  left  off  your  impudent 
pretensions  there  yet?  1  shall  cut  your  throat, 
some  time  or  other,  Petubnt,  about  that  bu- 
siness, 

PeL  Ay,  ay,  let  that  pass;  there  are  other 
throats  to  be  cut. 

Mir,  Meaning  mine,  sir  ? 

PeL  Not  I,  I  mean  nobody,  I  know  nothing; 
but  there  areuncles  and  nephews  in  the  world, 
and  they  may  be  rivals.  What  then  ?  alfs 
one  for  that. 

Mir,  Now,  harkee,  Petulant,  come  hither; 
explain,  or  I  shall  call  your  interpreter. 

PeL  Explain!  I  know  nothing.  Why  you 
have  an  uncle,  have  you  not,  lately  come  to 
town,  and  lodges  by  my  lady  Wishfort's? 

Mir,  True. 

PeL  Why,  that's  enough;  you  and  he  are 
not  friends:  and  if  he  should  marry  and  have 
a  child,  you  may  be  disinherited,  ha! 

Mir.  Where  hast  thou  stumbled  upon  all 
this  truth? 


[Act  L 

PeL  iUI's  one  for  that;  why  then  say  I 
know  something. 

Mir.  Come,  tnou  art  an  honest  fellow,  ffe- 
tulant,  and  shalt  make  love  to  my  mistress, 
thou  shalt,  faith.  W^hat  hast  thou  heard  of 
my  uncle? 

PeL  I !  nothing ;  I !  If  throats  are  to  be  cut, 
let  swords  clash;  snug's  the  word,  1  shru^ 
and  am  silent. 

Mir.  O  raillery,  raillery.  Come,  I  know 
thou  art  in  the  women's  secrets;  what,  you're 
a  cabalist;  I  know  you  staid  at  Millamant's 
last  night,  after  I  went.  Was  there  any  men- 
tion made  of  my  uncle  or  me?  tell  me.  If 
thou  hadst  but  food  nature  eoual  to  thy  wit. 
Petulant,  Tony  vVitwould.  wno  is  now  thy 
competitor  in  fame,  would  show  as  dim  by 
thee  as  a  dead  whiting's  eye  by  a  pearl  of 
orient;  he  would  no  more  be  seen  ny  thee, 
than  Mercury  is  by  the  sun.  Come,  rm  sure 
thou  woH  tell  m^. 

PeL  If  I  do,  will  you  grant  me  common 
sense  then,  for  the  future? 

Mir,  Faith,  I'll  do  what  I  can  for  thee,  and 
ni  pray  that  it  may  be  granted  thee  in  the 
mean  time. 

Pet.  Well,  barker  I  [They  talk  apart. 

Fain.  Petulant,  and  you  both,  will  find  Mi- 
rabell  as  warm  a  rival  as  a  lover. 

WU,  Pshaw,  pshaw !  that  she  laughs  at  Pe- 
tulant is  plain.  And  for  my  part,  but  that  it 
is  almost  a  fashion  to  admire  her,  I  should, 
harkee — to  tell  you  a  secret,  but  let  it  eo  no 
farther — between  friends,  I  shall  never  orcak 
my  heiirt  for  her. 

Fain.  How! 

fViL  She's  handsome;  but  she's  a  sort  of 
an  uncertain  woman. 

Fain,  I  thought  you  had  died  for  ber. 

ff^it,  L^mph!  no. 

Fain,  She  has  wil. 

fViL  'Tis  what  she  will  hardly  allow  any 
body  else — now,  I  should  hate  t)iat,  if  she 
were  as  handsome  as  Cleopatra.  Miiabell  is 
not  so  sure  of  her  as  he  thinks. ' 

Fain.  Why  do  you  think  sb? 

WiL  We  staid  pretty  late  there  last  night, 
and  heard  something  of  an  uncle  to  Mirabell, 
who -is  lately  come  to  town,  and  is  between 
him  and  the  best  part  of  his  estate.  Mirabell 
and  he  are  at  some  distance,  as  my  lady  Wish- 
fort  has  been  told;  .and  you  know  sne  hates 
Mirabell  worse  than  a  quaker  hates  a  parrot, 
or  than  a  fishmonger  bates  a  hard  frost,  Vvhe~ 
ther  this  uncle  has  seen  Mrs.  Millamant  or 
not,  I  cannot  say;  but  there  were  items  of 
such  a  treaty  being  in  embryo ;  and  if  it  should 
come  to  life,  poor  Mirabell  would  be  in  some 
sort  unfortunately  fobb'd,  ifaith. 

Fain.  'Tis  impossible  >  Millamant  should 
hearken  to  it. 

ff^iL  Faith,  my  dear,  I  cant  tell;  she's  a 
woman,  and  a  kind  of  a  humourist 

Mir,  And  this  is  the  sum  of  what  you  could 
collect  last  night? 

PeL  The  quintessence.  May  be  Witwould 
knows  more,  he  staid  longer;  besides,  they 
never  mind  him;  they^  say  any  thing  before 
him.  [fivourite. 

Mir.  I  thou^t  you  had  been  the   greatest 

PeL  Ay,  tete  a  tete;  bat  not  in  public,  be- 
cause I  make  remains. 
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MiTn  You  do? 

PeL  Ay,  ay ;  Fm  inaliciouf ,  roan.  Now  iie*s 
softy  yoo  know ;  Uiey  are  not  in  awe  of  bim : 
the  fellow^s  well  bred;  be*5  what  you  call  a — 
wbat-d*^'e-caireniy  a  fine  gentleman:  but  ht^s 
f illv  wilbal. 

iiir,  I  thank  you,  I  know  as  much  as  my 
cariosity  requires.  Fainall,  are  you  for  the 
Mali?*) 

Fain.  Kj^  V\\  take  a  turn  before  dinner. 

JTlL  Ay,  well  all  walk  in  the  park ;  the 
ladies  talk  of  being  there. 

Mir,  I  thought  you  were  obliged  to  watch 
for  rour  brother,  sir  WilfulPs  arrival. 

fr^m  No,  no;  he  comes  to  his  aunt*s.  my 
lady  Wishlbrt:  plague  on  bi*",  I  shall  be 
troubled  with  bim  too;  what  shall  I  do  with 
the  fool  ? 

i^eA  ht^  him  for  his  estate,  that  I  may  beg 
you  aAer wards;  and  sp  have  but  one  trouble 
with  you  both. 

yFit*  O  rare  Petulant;  thou  art  as  quick  as 
fire  in  a  frosty  morning;  thou  shalt  to  the 
Mall  with  us,  and  weMl  be  very  severe. 

PeL  Enough^  Tm  in  a  humour  to  be  severe. 

Mir,  Are  you?  Pray  then  walk  by  your- 
selves. Let  not.  us  be  accessary  to  your  put- 
ting the  ladies  out  of  countenance  with  your 
senseless  ribaldry,  whicb  you  roar  out  aloud 
as  often  as  they  pass  by  you;  and  when  you 
bave  made  a  handsome  woman  blush,  toen 
you  ibink  vou  have  been  severe. 

Pet.  What,  what?  then  let  *em  either  show 
their  innocence  by  not  understanding  what 
they  bear^  or  else  show  their  discretion  by 
not  hearing  what  tbey  would  not  be  thought 
to  understand* 

Mir,  But  hast  not  thou  then  sense  enough 
to  know  that  thou  ought*st  to  be  most  ashamed 
thyself  when  thou  bast  put  another  out  of 
countenance  ? 

PeL  Not  I,  by  this  hand;  I  always  take 
blushing  cithei  for  a  sign  of  guilt  or  ill-breed- 
ine. 

Mir.  I  confess  you  ought  to  think  so.  You 
arc  in  the  right,  that  you  may  plead  the  er- 
ror of  your  judgment  in  defence  of  your 
practice. 

Where  modesty*s  ilUmanners,  His  but  fit 

That  impudence  and  malice  pass  for  wit. 

[ExeunL 

ACT  n. 

SCBNB  L — Sl  Jameses  Park. 

Enter  Mrs.  Fainall  and  Mas.  Marwqod. 

Mrs.  F,  Ay,  ay,  dear  Marwood,  'if  we  will 
he  happy,  we  must  find  the  means  in  our- 
selves, and  among  ourselves.  Men  are  ever  in 
exlremes;  either  doating  or  averse.  \Vhile 
they  are  lovers,  if  they  nave  fire  and  sense, 
their  jealousies  are  insupportable:  and  when 
they  cease  to  love  (we  ought  to  think  at  least) 
tker  loathe:  they  look  upon  us  with  horror 
and  distaste;  they  meet  us  like  the  ghosts  of 
what  we  were,  and  as  from  such,  fly  fi-om  us. 

l)  Formerly  the  fuhloaible  walk  ia  St.  Jainei*a  Parkp 
Wh«tt  tliere  «f««  •  liul«  green  end  a  tree  or  two  to 
^  eoea  within  lo  mile*  of  Temple»Bar ;  but  n«iw  it 
ia  mfu  the  point  of  beiag  corered  wtlh  honaea ;  and 
ike  ponr  awaas'  couatry-rcaideace  oa  the  canal  will 
he  taraed  into  a  tvwa  (nol  a  largt)  heaae,  aad  the 
ehiaeae  bridge  will  ifrobabtj  be  Bade  into  a  pen/«  d* 
—piri  twc  the  lou  of  aAltiro* 


Mrs.  Mar.  True,  *tis  an  unhappy  circum- 
itante  of  life,  that  love  should  ever  die  before 
us;  and  that  the  man  so  often  should  outlive 
the  lover.  But  say  what  you  will,  His  better 
to  be  left  than  never  to  have  been  loved.  To 
pass  our  youth  in  dull  indifference,  *to  refuse 
the  sweets  of  life  because  they  once  must  leave 
us,  is  as  preposterous,  as  to  wish  to  ha%e  been 
bom  bid,  because  we  one  day  must  be  old. 
For  my  part,  my  youth  may  wear  and  waste, 
but  it  shall  never  rust  in  my  possession. 

Mrs.F,  Then  it  seems  you  dissemble  »a 
aversion  to  mankind,  only  in  compliance  to 
my  mother^s  humour. 

Mrs. Mar.  Certainly.  To  be  free;  1  have 
no  taste  of  those  insipid  dry  discourses,  with 
which  our  sex  of  force  must  entertain  thent^ 
selves  apart  from  men.  We  may  afifect  en- 
dearments to  each  other,  profess  eternal  friend- 
ships, atia  seem  to  dote  like  lovers;  but  *tis 
not  in  our  natures  long  to  perseveVe.  Love 
will  resume  hU  empire  in  our  breasts,  and 
every  heart,  or  soon  or  late,  receive  and  re* 
admit  him  as  its  lawful  tyrant. 

Mrs.F.  Bless  me,  how  have  I  been  de- 
ceived? Why  youVe  4  professed  libertine. 

Mrs.  Mar.  You  see  my  friendship  by  ray 
freedom.  Gome,  be  as  smcere,  acknowledge 
that  your  seniiments  agree  with  mine. 

Mrs.F.  NcVer. 

Mrs.  Mar.  You  hate  mankind  ? 

Mrs.F,  Heartily,  inveterately. 

Mrs, Mori  Your  husband? 

Mrs.F.  Most  transcendently ;  ay,  though  I 
say  it,  meritorioiuly. 

Mrs.  Mar,  Give  me  your  hand  upon  it 

Afr*.F.  There. 

Mrs. Mar,  I  join  with  you;  what  I  have 
said  bas  been  to  try  you. 

Mrs.F.  Is  it  possible?  dost  thou  hate  those 
vipers,  men? 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  have  done  hating  'em,  and  am 
now  come  to  despise  *em;  the  nest  thing  I 
have  to  do,  is  eternally  to  forget  *em. 

Mrs.  F.  There  spoke  the  spirit  of  an  Ama- 
lon,  a  Penthesilea. 

Mrs,  Mar.  And  yet  I  am  thinking  some- 
times to  carry  my  aversion  farther. 

Mrs.  F.  How  ? 

Mrs.  Mar.  By  marrying ;  if  I  could  but  find 
one  thai  loved  me  very  well,  and  would  be 
thoroughly  sensible  of  ill  usage,  I  think  I  should 
do  myself  the  violence  of  undergoin  gtbe  cer^ 
emony* 

Mrs.F.  You  would  not  dishonour  him? 

Mrs.  Mar.  No:  but  Fd  make  bim  believe  I 
did,  and  thatS  as  bad. 

Mrs.F.  Why  had  you  not  as  good  do  it? 

Mrs.  Mar,  O  if  he  should  ever  discover  it, 
he  would  then  know  the  worst,  and  be  out 
of  his  pain ;  but  I  would  have  bim  ever  to 
continue  upon  the  rack  of  fear   and   jealousy. 

Mrs,  F.  Ingenious  mischief!  would  thou 
wert  married  to  Mirahell! 

Mrs,  Mar,  Would  I  were! 
,  Mrs.F.  You  change  colour. 

Mrs.  Mai;.  Because  I  hate  him. 

Mrs.  F.  So  do  I ;  but  1  can  bear  him  named. 
But  what  reason  have  you  to  hate  bim  in 
particular? 

Mrs.  Mar,  I  never  loved  bim ;  he  is,  and  al- 
ways was,  insuiterably  proud. 
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Mrs.JF,  By  the  reason  you  ^ive  for  your 
nversion,  one  would  tbink  it  dissembled;  for 
vou  bare  laid  a  fault  to  his  charge,  of  which 
his  enemies  must  acquit  him. 

Mrs.  Mar,  O  then  it  seems  you  are  one  of 
his  favourable  ei\emies.  Methiiiks  you  look  a 
little  pale,  and  now  you  flush  again. 

Mrs.F.  Do  i?  I  think  I  am  a  little  sick 
oUhe  sudden. 

Mrs. Mar*  What  ails  you; 

Mrs.!*"*  My  husband.  DonH  you  see  him? 
He  tumM  short  upon  me  unawares,  and  has 
almost  overcome  me. 

Enter  Fainall  and  Mirabkll. 

Mrs,  Mar.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  he  comes  opportune- 
ly for  you. 

Mrs.  F,  For  you,  for  he  has  brought  Mira- 
bell  with  him. 

Fain,  My  dear. 

Mrs,F.  My  soul. 

F)ain.  You  don*t  look  well  to^ay,  child. 

Mrs.F,  D'ye  think  so? 

Mir.  He^s  the  only  man  that  does,  madam. 

Mrs.  F.  The  only  man  that  would  tell  me 
so,  at  least;  and  the  only  man  from  whom  I 
could  hear  it  without  mortification. 

Fain.  O  my  dear,  I  am  satisfied  of  your 
tenderness;  1  know  you  cannot  resent  aay 
thing  from  me ;  espeaally  what  is  an  effect  ot 
my  concern. 

Mrs.F.  Mr.  Mirabell,  my  mother  interrupt- 
ed you  in  a  pleasant  relation  last  night;  I 
could  fain  hear  it  out. 

Mir,  The  persons  concemM  in  that  affair, 
have  Vet  a  tolerable  reputation.  I  am  afraid 
Mr.  Fainall  will  be  censorious. 

Mrs.  F.  He  has  a  humour  more  prevailing 
than  his  curiosity,  and  will  willingly  dispense 
with  the  hearing  of  one  scandalous  story,  to 
avoid  giving  an  occasion  to  make  another,  hy 
being  seen  to  walk  with  his. wife.  This  vvay, 
Mr.  Mirabell,  and  I  dare  promise  you  will 
oblige  IIS  both. 

\Exeunt  Mrs,  Fainall  and  MirabcU* 

Fain,  Excellent  creature!  well,  sure,  if  1 
should  live  to  be  rid  of  ray  wife,  I  should  be 
a  miserable  man. 

Mrs, Mar.  Ay? 

Fain.  For  having  only  that  one  hope,  the 
accomplishment  of  it, .  of  consequence,  must 
put  an  end  to  all  my  hopes;  and  what  a 
wretch  is  he  who  must  survive  his  hopes !  no- 
thing remains,  when  that  day  comes,  but  to 
sit  down  and  weep  like  Alexander,  when  he 
wanted  other  worlds  tp  conquer. 

Mrs, Mar,  Will  you  not  follow  'em? 

Fain,  No!  I  think  not. 

Mrs. Mar.  Pray  let  us;  I  have  a  reason. 

Fain.  You  are  not  jealous? 

Mrs,  Mar,  Of  whom  ? 

Fain,  Of  Mirabell. 

Mrs,  Mar.  If  I  am,  is  it  inconsistent  with 
my  love  to  you,  that  I  am  tender  of  your 
honour? 

Fain,  You  would  intimate  then,  as  if  there 
were  a  particular  understanding  between  my 
wife  and  him? 

Mrs,  Mar.  I  think  she  does  not  hate  him  to 
that  degree  she  would  be  thought. 

Fain.  But  he,  I  fear,  is  too  insensible. 

Mrs.  Mar.  It  may  be  you  are  deceived. 


Foin.  It  may  be  so.  I  do  not  now  begin 
to  apprehend  it. 

Afr*. iffl/.  What? 

Fain.  That  I  have  been  deceived,  madam, 
and  you  are  false. 

Mrs,  Mar,  That  I  am  fabe !  What  mean  you  ? 

Fain.  To  let  you  know,  I  see  through  all 
your  little  arts  —  Come,  you  both  love  him, 
and  both  have  equally  dissembled  your  aver- 
sion. Your  mutual  jealousies  of  one  another 
have  made  you  dash  till  you  have  both  struck 
fire.  I  have  seen  the  warm  confession,  red- 
dening on  your  cheeks,  and  sparkling  from 
your  eyes. 

Mrs.  Mar,  You  Ao  me  wrong. 

Fain,  I  do  not.  'Twas  for  my  ease  to 
oversee  and  wilfully  neglect  the  .gross  advan- 
ces made  him  by  my  wife;  that,  by  permit- 
ting her  to  be  engaged,  I  mig|A  continue  un- 
suspected in  my  pleasures,  and  take  you  of- 
tener  to  my  arms  in  full  security.  But  could 
you  think,  because  t^ie  nodding  husband  would 
not  wake,  that  e'er  the  watchful  lover  slept? 

Mrs,  Mar,  And  wherewithal  caii  you  re- 
proach me  ? 

Fain.  With  infidelity,  with  loving  another, 
with  love  of  Mirabell. 

Mrs,  Mar.  'Tis  false.  I  challenire  you  to 
show  an  instance  that  can  confirm  your 
groundless  accusation.    I  hate  him. 

Fain.  And  wherefore'  do  you  hate  him? 
He  is  insensible,  and  your  resentment  follows 
bis  neglect.  An  instance!  The  injuries  you 
have  done  him  are  a  proof:  your  interposing 
in  his  love.  What  cause  had  you  to  make 
discoveries  of  his  pretended  passion  ?  to  un- 
deceive the  credulpus  aunt,  and  he  the  offi- 
cious obstacle  of  his  match  with  Millamant  ? 

Mrs,  Mar.  My  obligations  to  my  lady  ur- 
ged me:  1  had  profess'd  a  friendship  io  her; 
and  could  not  see  her  easy  nature  so  abused 
by  that  dissembler. 

Fain,  ^^hat,  was  it  conscience  then?  Pro- 
fess'd a  friendship !  O  the  pious  friendships  of 
the  female  sex! 

Mrs.  Mar.  More  tender,  more  sincere,  and 
more  enduring,  than  all  the  vain  and  empty 
vows  of  men, -whether  professing  Jove  to  us, 
or  mutual  faith  to  one  another. 

Fain.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  you  are  my  wife's  friend 
too.  •  ^  , 

Mrs. Mar.  Shame  and  ingratitude!  Do  you 
reproach  me  ?  You^  you  upbraid  me !  Have  I 
been  false  to  her  through  strict  fidelity  to  you, 
and  sacrificed  my  friendship  to  keep  my  love 
inviolate?  and  have  you  the  baseness  to  charge 
me  with  the  guilt»  unmindful  of  the  merit! 
To  you  it  should  be  meritorious,  that  I  have 
been  vicious;  and  do  you  reflect  that  guilt 
upon  me,  which  should  lie  buried  in  your 
bosom  ? 

Fmn,  You  misinterpret  my  reproof.  I 
meant  but  to  remind  you  of  the  slight  account 
you  once  could  make  of  strictest  ties,  when 
set  in  competition  with  your  love  to  me. 

Mrs,  M,  ^is  false,  you  urged  it  with  deli- 
berate malice;  'twas  spoke  in  scorn,  and  I 
never  will  forgive  it. 

.  Fain.  Your  guilt,  not  your  resentment,  he- 
gets  your  rage.  If  yet  you  loved,  you  could 
forgive  a  jealousy :  out  you  arc  stung  to  find 
you  are  discover  d* 
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Mrs,  Mar,  It  sfaall  be  all  'discoverM.  Tou 
too  shall  be  discoTer'd ;  be  sure  you  shall.  I  can 
but  be  exposed ;  ff  I  do  it  myself,  I  shall  pre- 
sent your  baseness. 

Faifi.  Why,  what  will  you  do? 

Mrs. Mar.  Disclose  it  to  your  wife;  own 
what  has  past  between  us. 

Fain.  Freniy! 

Mrs.  Mar.  iy  all  my  wrongs  Fll   do^    111 

Snblish  to  the  world  the  injuries  you  hare 
one  me,  both  in  my  fame  and  fortune:  with 
both  I  trusted  you,  you  bankrupt  in  honour, 
as  indigent  of  wealth. 

Fain.  Your  fame  I  ha^e  preserved.  Your 
fortune  has  been  beslowM  as  the  prodigality 
of  your  lore  would  ha?e  it,  in  pleasures  whicii 
we  bdth  have  shared.  Yet,  had  not  you  been 
false,  I  bad  ere  this  rapaid  it.  *Tis  true,  had 
you  permitted  Mirabell  with  Millamant  to  haft: 
stolen  tbeir  marriage,  my  lady  had  been  in- 
censed beyond  all  means  of  reconcilement: 
Millamant  had  forfeited  the  moifety  of  her  for- 
tune, '«rbich  then  would  have  descended  to  my 
wife.  And  wherefore  did  I  marry,  but  to 
make  lawful  prise  of  a  rich  widow  s  wealth, 
and  squander  it  on  love  and  you. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Deceit  and  fritolous  pretence. 

Fain.  Death,  am  I  not  married?  what's  pre- 
tence? Am  I  not  imprisoned,  fettered?  have  I 
not  a  wile?  nay,  a  wife  that  was  a  widow,  a 
young  widow,  a  handsome  widow ;  and  would 
be  again  a  widow,  but  that  I  have  a  heart  of 
proof,  and  something  of  a  constitution  to  bustle 
through  the  ways  ot  wedlock  and  this  world. 
Will  you  be  reconciled  to  truth  and  me? 

Mrs.  Mar.  Impossible.  Truth  and  you  are 
inconsistfnL     I  hate  you,  and  shall  for  ever. 

Fain.  For  loving  you? 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  loatne  the  name  of  love  after 
such  usaee:  and  next  to  the  guilt  with  which 
you  would  asperse  me,  I  scorn  you  most. 
Farewell.  ^^ 

Fain.  Nay,  we  must  not  part  thus. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Let  nie  go. 

Fain.  Come,  Tm  sorry. 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  care  not. — Let  me  go.— Break  my 
hands,,  do — IM  leave  Vm  to  get  loose. 

Fain.  I  would  not  hurt  you  for  the  world. 
Have  I  no  other  hold  to  keep  you  here? 

Mrs.Mar.  Well,  I  have  deserved  it  all* 

Fain.  You  know  I  love  you. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Poor  dissembling!  Otbat — Well, 
it  is  not  yet-*- 

Fain.  vVhat?  what  is  it  not?  what  if  not 
yet?  is  it  not  yet  too  late? 

Mrs.  Mar.  Ho,  it  is  not  yet  too  late,  I  have 
that  comfort 

Fain.  It  is,  to  love  another. 

Mrs.Mar.  But  not  to  loathe,  detest,  abhor 
mankind,  myself,  and  the  whdie  treacherous 
worid. 

Fain.  Nay,  this  is  extravagance — Come,  I 
ask  your  pardon — No  tears — ^I  was  to  blame 
— I  could  not  love  ydu  and  be  easy  in  my 
doubts — Pray  forbear — I  believe  you ;  I'm  con- 
vinced Fve  done  you  wrong;  and  any  way, 
erery  way  will  make  amends ;  IMl  hate  my 
wife  yet  more;  damn  her,  V\\  part  with  her, 
*nb  fter  of  all  she*s  worth,  and  we'll  retire 
somewhere)  any  where,  to  another  world.  I'll 
marry  thee — Be  padfied^-'Sdeath !  they  come, 
hide  your  face,  your  tears-^You  have  a  mask. 


wear  it  a  moment.    Thi*  way,  this  way,  be 
persuaded.  [ExeUnt. 

Enter  Mirabell  and  Mrs.  Faimall. 

Mrs.F.  They  are  here  yet 

Mir.  They  are  turning  into  the  other  walk. 

Mrs.  F.  While  I  only  hated  my  husband,  I 
could  bear  to  see  him;  but  since  I  have  des- 
pised him,  he's  too  offensive. 

Mir.  O  you  should  hate  with  prudence. 

Mrs.F.  Yes,  for  I  have  loved  with  indis- 
cretion. 

Mir,  You  should  have  just  so  much  disgust 
for«  your  husband ,  as  may  be  suflicient  to 
maxe  you  relish  your  lover. 

Mrs.  F.  You  have  been  the  cause  that  I  have 
loved  without  bounds;  and  would  you  set 
limits  to  that  aversion,  of  which  you  have 
been  the  occasion?  Why  did  you  make  me 
marry  this  man?  \ 

Mir.  Why  do  we  daily  commit  disagree- 
able and  dangerous  actions?  To  save  that  idol 
reputation,  if  the  familiarities  of  our  loves 
had  produced  that  consequence,  of  wbtch  you 
were  apprehensive,  where  could  you  have  lixed 
a  fathers  name  with  credit,  but  on  a  husband? 
I  knew  Fainall  to  be  a  man  lavbhof  liis  mor- 
als, an  interested  and  professing  friend,  a 
false  and  a  designing  lover;  yet  one  whose 
wit  and  outwaro  fair  behaviour  have  gain'd  a 
reputation  with  the  town,  enough  to  make 
that  woman  stand  excused,  who  has  suffered 
herself  to  he  won  hy  his  addresses^  A  better 
man  ought  not  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
occasion;  a  worse  had  not  anstver'd  to  the 
purpose.  W^hen  you  are  weary  of  bim,  you 
know  your  remedy. 

Mrsi  F*  I  ought  to  stand  in  some  degree  of 
credit  with  you,  Mirabell. 

Mirt  In  justice  to  you,  I  have  made  you 
privy  to  my  whole  design,  and  put  it  in  your 
power  to  ruin  or  advance  my  fortune. 

Mrs.F.  Whom  have  yOu  mstructed  to  re- 
present your  pretended  uncle  ? 

Mir,  vVaitwell,  my  servant. 

Mrs.F.  He  is  an  bumble  servant  io  Foible, 
my  mother's  woman,  and  may  win  her  to 
your  interest. 

Mir.  Care  is  taken  for  that — she  is  won  and 
worn  by  this  time^  They  were  married  this 
morning. 

Mrs.F.  Wha? 

Mir.  Waitwell  and*  Foible.  I  would  not 
tempt  my  servant  to  betray  me  by  trusting 
him  too  fhr.  If  your  mother,  in  hopes  to  ruin 
me,  should  consent  to  marry  my  pretended 
uncle,  he  might  like  Mosca  in  the  Fox,  stand 
upon  terms;  so  I  made  him  sure  before-hand. 

Mrs.F.  SOf  if  my  poor  mother  is  caught 
in  a  contract,  you  '#i!l  discover  the  imposture 
betimes;  and  release  Jier,  by  producing  a- cer^- 
tificate  of  her  gallant's  former  marriage. 

Mir.  Yes,'  upon  condition  that  she  consent 
to  my  marriage  with  her  niece,  and  surrender 
the  moiety  of^her  fortune  in  her  Possession. 

Mrs.  F.'  She  talked  last  ni^ht  m  endeavour- 
ing at  a  match  between  MiUamant  and  your 
uncle. 

Mir.  That  was  by  Foible's  directioii^  and 
my  instruction,  that  she  might  seem  tor  oarry 
it  more  privately. 

Mrs.F  Well,  I  have  an  opinion   of  your 
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success;  for  I  belicTe  my  lady  will  do  any 
thing  to  get  a  husband ;  and  when  she  has 
this,  whicn  you  have  provided  for  her,  I  sup- 
pose she  will  submit  to  any  thing  to  get  rid 
of  him. 

Mir.  Yes,  I  think  the  good  lady  would  marry 
•ny  thing  that  resembled  a  man,  though  *twere 
no  more  than  what  a  butler  could  pinch  out 
of  a  napkin. 

Mrs.F,  Female  frailty!  we  must  all  come 
to  it,  if  we  live  to  be  old,  and  feel  the  cra- 
ting of  a  false  appetite  when  the  true  is  decayed. 

Mir,  An  old  woman*s  appetite  is  depraved 
like  that  of  a  girl  —  Ws  the  green-sickness  of 
a  second  childhood;  and  like  the  faint  offer 
of  a  latter  spring,  serves  but  to  usher  in  the 
iall,  and  withers  in  an  affected  blobm. 

Mrs,JF.  Here^s  your  mistress. 

JSnter  Mas.  Millamaist,  Witwould,  and 

Mincing. 

Mir,  Here  she  comes,  iYaith,  full  sail,  with 
her  fan  spread  and  streamers  out,  and  a  shoal 
of  fools  for  tenders — ha,  no ;  I  cry  her  mercy. 

Mr$,F,  I  see  but  one  poor  empty  sculler; 
and  he  tows  her  woman  after  him. 

Mir,  You  seem  to  be  unattended,  madam. 
-^You  used  to  have  the  hetm'fnonde  throng 
after  you,  and  a  flock  of  gay  fine  perukes 
hovering  round  you. 

JVit.  Like  moths  about  a  candle — I  had  like 
to  have  lost  my  comparison  for  want  of  breath. 

Mrs.  Mill.  O  I  have  denied  myself  airs  to- 
day.   I  have  walkM  as  fast  through  the  crowd— 

/77a  As  a  favourite  just  disgraced ;  and  with 
as- few  followers. 

Mrs.  Mill,  Dear  Mn  Witwould,  truce  with 
your  similittides ;  for  i-am  os  sick  of 'em^- 

fFi'A  As  a  physician  of  a  good  &ir— 1  can- 
not help  it,  madam,  though  *tis  against  myself. 

Mre*MilL  Yet  again!  Mincing,  stand  be- 
tween me  and  his  win 

f^iV.  Do,  Mrs.  Mincing,  like  a  screen  be- 
fore a  great  fire,  i  confess  1  do  blaze  to-day, 
I  am  too  bright. 

Mrs,F,  But,  dear  Millamant,  why  were  you 
so  long? 

Mrs,  Mill.  Long!  lud !  have  I  not  made  violent 
baste?  1  have  askd  every  living  thing  I  met  for 
vou ;  I  have  inquired  after  you,  as  after  a  new 
lashion* 

fViL  Madam,  truce  with  your  similitudes 
«»no,  you  met  her  husband,  and  did  not  ask 
him  for  her. 

Mir,  By  your  leave,  Witwould,  that  were 
like  inquiring  after  au  old  fasiiion,  to  ask  a 
husband  for  his  wife. 

yriL  Hum,  a  hit,  a  hit,  a  palpable  hit,  1 
confess  it. 

Min,  You  were  dressM  before  I  came  abroad. 

Mrs.  Mill,  Ay,  that's  true—O  but  then  I  had 
•—Mincing,  what  had  I?  why  was  I  so  long? 

Jlfi/7»  O  mem,^)  your  la*ship  staid  to  peruse 
a  pacquet  of  letters. 

Mrs,  Mill,  O  ay,  letters — I  had  letters — I  am 
persecuted  with  letters — I  hate  letters — nobody 
knows  how  to  write  letters;  and  yet  one  has 
*em,  one  does  not  know  wky — they  serve  one 
to  pin  up  one^s  hain 

tf^iL   is  that  the  way?  Pray,  madam,   do 

i)  Mincirg  ttincft  lh«  \fWA  naclam  into  mrai. 


you  pin  up  \your  hair  with  all  your  letters  f 
i  findf  1  must  keep  copies. 

Mrs,  Mill.  Only  with  those  iu  xtrst^  Mr. 
Wilwouid.  I  never  pin  up  my  hair  with 
prose.     1  think,  I  tried  once,  Mincing. 

Min,  O  mem,  I  shall  never  forget  it. 

Mrs.  Mill,  Ay,  poor  Mincing  tift  and  tift^) 
all  the  morning. 

Min,  Till  1  had  the  cramp  in  my  fingers. 
Til  vowy  mem,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  Bui 
when  your  la^ship  pins  it  up  with  poetry,  it 
sits  so  pleasant  the  next  day  as  any  thing,  and 
is  so  pure  and  so  crips.') 

kVii.  indeed,  so  ciips? 

Min,   YouVe  such  a  critic,   Mr.  Witwould. 

Mrs*  MilL  Mirabell,  did  you  take  exceptions 
last  night?  O  ay,  and  went  away  —  Now  I 
think  on*t  Fm  angry — No,  now  I  think  onH 
I'mnleased — For  I  believe  Igave  you  some  paiin. 

mir.  Does  that  please  you  ?  • 

Mrs.  Mill,  Jnfinitely;  i  love  to  give  pain. 

Mir,  You  would  affect  a  cruelty  which  is 
not  in  your  nature;  your  true  vanity  is  in 
the  power  of  pleasing. 

Mrs,  Mm.  O,  I  ask  your  pardon  for  that— 
One*s  cruelty  is  one's  power,  and  when  one 
parts  with  one's  cruelty  one'  parts  with  one's 

fower;    and  when  one   has  parted  with  that, 
fancy  one's  old  and  ugly» 

Mir,  Ay,  ay,  suffer  your  cruelty  to  ruin  the 
object  of  your  power,  to  destroy  your  lover; 
and  then  how  Tain,  bow  lost  a  thing  you'll 
be!  Nay,  'tis  true:  you  are  no  longer  hand- 
some when  you  have  lost  your  lover;  your 
beauty  dies  upon  the  instant:  for  beauty  b 
the  lover's  gift;  'tis  he  bestows  your  charms — 
Your  glass  is  all  a  cheat  The  ugly  and  the 
old,  whom  the  looking-class  mortifies,  yet, 
after  comnkendation,  can  be  flatter'd  by  il,  and 
discover  beauties  in  it ;  for  that  reflects  our 
praises,  rather  than  your  face. 

Mrs  Mill,  Othe  vanity  of  these  men!  Fainall, 
d'ye  bear  him  ?  If  t^ey  did  not  commend  us, 
we  were  npt  handsome!  Now  you  must  know 
they  could  not  commend  one,  if  one  lyas  not 
handsome.  Beauty  the  lover's  gift!  Dear  me, 
what  is  a  lover,  that  it  can  give?  Why,  one 
makes  lovers  a^s  fast  as  one  pleases,  aqd  they 
live  as  long  as  one  pleases,  and  they  die  as 
soon  as  one  pleases;  and  then,  if  one  pleases, 
one  makes  more. 

fVit,  Very  pretty.  Why  you  make  no  more 
of  making  of  lovers,  madam^  than  of  making 
so  many  card-matches. 

Mrs.  Mill.  One  no  more  owes  one's  beauty 
to  a  lover,  than  one's  wit  to  an  echo :  they 
can  but  reflect  what  we  look  and  say,  v^in, 
empty  things,  if  we  are  silent  or  unseen,  and 
want  a  being. 

Mir,  Yet,  to  those  two  vain  empty  things, 
you  owe  two  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of 
your  life. 

Mrs.  MilL  How  so? 

Mir.  To  your  lover  you  6we  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  yourselves  praised;  and  to  an  echo 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  yourselves  talk. 

9riL  But  I  know  a  lady  that  loves  talkiiy 
so  incessantly,  she  won't  give  an  echo  fair 
play;  she  has  that  everlasting  rotation  of 
tongue,  that  an  echo  must  wait  till  she  dies, 
before  it  can  catch  her  last  words« 
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Mri,MiiL   O  fiction!'  Fainall,  let  us  leaye 
tbcse  rae.D. 
Mir,    Draw  ofF  Witwould. 

fJsid0  to  Mrs.  FainalL 
y :  I  baire  a  word  or  two 
for  Mr.  Wit  wool  d. 

I£xet4nt  Mrs.  FainaJl  and  VFiitvould. 

Mir,  I  would  beg  a  little  private   audience 

loo — ^You   had   tbe   tjrrahny  to   deny   me  last 

ai^t;    though  you  knew  I  came  to  impSirt  a 

secret  to  you  that  concemM  my  loTe. 


Mrs,  MM,  You  saw  I  was  engaged. 

leisure  to 


en- 


Mir.  Unkind.  You  had  tbe 
tertaio  a  herd  of  fools;  things  nrho  visit  you 
from  their  excessive  idleness ;  bestowing  on 
your  easiness  that  time,  which  is  the  incum- 
brance of  their  lives,  How  can  you  find  de- 
light in  such  society?  It  is  impossible  they 
should  admire  you,  they  are  not  capable;  or 
if  they  were,  it  should  Ge  1o  you  as  a  morti- 
fication; for  sure  to  please  a  fool  is  some 
degree  of  folly. 

Mrs.Miif.  I  please  myself — Besides,  some- 
times to  converse  with  fools  is  for  my  health. 

Mir.  Your  health!  Is  there  a  worse  disease 
than  the  conversation  of  fools  ? 

Mrs.  Mill.  Yes,  the  vapours;  fools  are  physic 
for  it,  nest  to  asa-fastida, 

Mir.  You  are  not  in  a  course  of  fools? 

Mrs.  Mill.  Mirabeli^  if  you  persist  in  this 
offensive  freedom,  youll  displease  me.  I  ihink 
I  must  resolve,  aAcr  all,  not  to  have  you — 
We  shan't  agree. 

Mir.  Not  in  our  physicj  it  may  be. 

Mrs.  Mill.  And  yet  our  distemper,  in  all 
likelihood,  will  be  tbe  same;  for  we  shall  be 
sick  of  one  another.  I  shanH  endure  to  be 
reprimanded,  nor  instructed;  *tis  io  dull  to 
act  always  •by  adTice,and  so  tedious  to  be  told 
of  one^s  faults — I  can*t  bear  it.  Well,  1  won't 
have  you,  Mirabell  —  I'm  resolved  —  I  think 
—You  may  go— Ha,  ha,  ha!  AVhat  would 
you  give  that  you  could  help  loving  me? 

Mir.  I  would  ffive  something  that  you  did 
not  know  I  could  not  help  it. 

Mrs.  Mill.  Come,  dont  look  grave  llien. 
Well,  what  do  you  say  to  me? 

Mir.  I  s;»y  that  a  man  may  as  soon  make  a 
friend  by  his  wit,  or  a  fortune  by  his  honesty, 
as  win  a  woman  with  plain^-dcanng  and  sia- 
c^rity. 

Mrs.  Mill  Sententious  Mirabell!  Pry'thee 
don't  look  with  that  violent  and  inflexible 
wise  face,  like  Solomon  at  the  dividing  of  the 
child  in  an  old  tapestry  hanging. 

Mir.  You  are  merry,  madam;  but  I  would 
persuade  you  for  a  moment  to  be  serious. 

Mrs. Mill.  What,  with  that  face?  No,  if 
jou  keep  your  countenance,  'tis  impossible  I 
should  hold  n>ine.  Well,  after  all,  there  is 
something  very  moving,  in  a  love-sick  face. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  I  won't  laugh ,  don't  be 
peevish — Heigho!  Now  I'll  be  melancholy,  as 
melancholy  as  a  watch-light.  Well,  Mirabell, 
if  ever  you  will  win  me,  woo  me  now — Nay, 
if  you  are  so  tedious,  fare  you  well:  I  see 
they  are  walking  away. 

Mir.  Can  you  not  find,  in  the  variety  of 
your  disposition)  one  moment — 

Mrs.  Mill.  To  hear  you  tell  me  Foible's 
married,  and  your  plot  like  to  speed?— No, 

Mir.  Rut  how  you  came  to  know  it— 


Mrs.  Mill,  Without  the  help  of  conjura- 
tion, you  can't  imagine;  unless  she  should 
tell  me  herself.  Which  of  the  two  it  may 
have  been,  I  will  leave  you  to  consider;  and 
when  you  have  done  thinking  of  that,  think  of  me, 
[^Extrun'  Millatnant  and  Mincing, 

Mir.  I  have  something  more — Gone — Think 
of  you  !  to  think  of  a  whirlwind,  though  'twere 
in  a  whirlwind,  were  a  case  of  more  steady 
contemplation ;  a  very  tranquillity  of  mind  and 
mansion.  A  fellow  that  lives  in  a  windi^ill, 
has  not  a  mere  whimsical  dwelling  than  the 
heart  of  a  man  that  is  lodg'd  in  a  woman. 
There  is  no. point  of  the  compass  to  which 
they  cannot  turn,  aqd  hy  which  they  are  not 
turii'd ;  and  hy  one  as  well  as  another;  for 
motion,  not  method,  is  their  occupation.  To 
know  this,  and  yet  continue  to  be  in  love,  is 
to  be  made  wise  fi*om  the  dictates  of  reason, 
and  yet  persevere  to  play  the  fool'  hy  the 
force  of  instinct — O  here  comes  my  pair  of 
turtles — What, .  billing  so  sweetly !  is  not  Va- 
lentine's day  ovcr^wilh  you  yetr 

Enter  Wait  well  €uid  Foible. 
Sirrah,   Wailwell,   why    sure  you  think  yon 
were  married  for  your  own  recreation;    and 
not  for  my  conveniency. 

Wait  Your  pardon,  sir.  ^^ith  submission, 
we  have  indeed  been  billing;  but  still  with  an 
eye  to  business,  sir,  '  I  have  instructed  her  a* 
well  as  I  could.  If  she  can  take  your  direc- 
tioqs  as  readily  as  my  instructions,  sir,  your 
affairs  are  in  a  prosperous  way. 

Mir.  Give  you  joy,  Mrs.  Foible. 

Foi.  O-his,  sir,  I'm  so  ashamed — I'm  afraid 
my  lady  has  been  in  a  thousand  inqiiletuder 
for  me.  But  I  protest,  sir,  I  made  as  much 
haste  al  I  cotfld. 

Wail.  That  she  did  indeed,  sir. 

For,  I  told  my  lady,  as  you  instructed  me, 
sir,  that  I  had  a  prospect  of  seeing  sir  Row- 
land, your  uncle;  and  that  I  would  put  her 
ladyship's  picture  in  my  pocket  to  sh({w  him; 
which  I'll  be  sure  to  say  has  made  him  »o 
enamourM  of  her  beauty,  that  he  burns  with 
impatience  to  lie  at  her  ladyship's  feet,  and 
worship  the  original. 

Mir.  Excellent  Foible!  Matrimony  has  made 
you  eloquent  in  love. 

WaiL  I  think  she  has  profiled,  sir,  I  lliink  io, 

Foi,  You  have  seen  madam  Millamant,  sii^? 

Mir.  Yes. 

Foi.  I  told  her,  sir,  because  I  did  not  know 
that  you  might  find  au  opportunity;  she  had 
so  much  Company  last  night. 

Mir.  Your  diligence  will  merit  more — in 
the  mean  lime —  [Gives  Monejr. 

Foi.  O,  dear  sir,  your  humble  servant. 

PfQii/^  Spouse. 

Mir.  Stand  off,  sir,  not  a  penny-  Go  on 
and  prosper,  Foible — The  lease  shall  be  made 
good,  and  the  farm  stock'd,  if  we  succeed. 

Foi,  I  don't  question  your  generosity,  sir; 
and  you  need  not  doubt  of  success.  If  you 
have  no  more  commands,  sir,  I'll  be  gone; 
I'm  sure  my  lady  is  at  her  toilet,  and  can*l 
dress  till    I    come. — O    dear,    Vm  sure  that 

E Looking  out]  was  Mrs.  Marwood  that  went 
y  in  a  mask;  if  she  has  seen  me  with  you 
I'm  sure  she'll  tell  my  lady.  I'll  make  haste 
home  and  prevent  her.  Your  servant,  sir. 
BVye,  Waitwell.  [Exit. 
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JVaiL  Sir  Rowland,  if  you  please.  The 
jade^s  so  pert  upon  her  preferment,  she  for- 
gets herself. 

Mir,  Come,  sir,  will  you  endeavour  to  for- 
get yourself,  and  transform  into  sir  Rowland  ? 

fTaiL    VVhy,  sir,  it   will   he    impossible    \ 
should  remember  myself.  [Exit  Mirabelf\  Mar 
lied,  knighted,   and  attended,   all  in  one  day' 
\is  enough  to  make  any  man  forget   himself 
The  difliculty  will  be  how  to  recover  my  ac— 
cjuaii|tance    and   familiarity    with   my  former 
jielf;  and  fall  frqm  my  transformation  to  a  re- 
formation  into  Wailwell.     Nay,  I   shanU  be 
(£uite  the  same  W^aitwell   neither — for  now  ) 
remember,  Pm  married,  and  can*t  be  my  o%vn 
again. 
Ay,    therc*s  my  grief;   that*s  the  sad  change 

pf  life; 
To  lose  my  title,  and  yet  jceep  jay  wife.  \ExiL 

ACT  III. 

ScBNE   I. — A  Room  in  Lady  Wishport*s 

House, 

Lady^Wishfort  other  Toilet,  Peg  waiting, 

Ladjr  fV„  Merciful,  np  news  of  Foible  yet  ? 

peg.  No,  maflam. 

Lady  fV,  I  have  no  more  patience — If  I 
have  not  fretted  myself  till  I  am  pale  again, 
there^s  no  veracity  in  me.  Fe^ch  me  the  rea 
—the  red,  do  ypu  hear?  An  arrant  ash^co- 
iour,  a^  Tin  a  person*  Look  you  how  this 
wench  stirs!  why  dpst  thou  npt  fetch  me  a 
iillle  rt- d  ?  didst  thou  not   hear  me,  mopus  ? 

Peg.  The  red  ratafia,  does  your  ladyship 
mean,  or  the  cherry-brandy? 

Ladjr  fV,  Ratafia,  -fool  I  no,  fool,  not  the  ra- 
lafia,  fool  —  Grant  me  patience!  I  mean  the 
Spanish  paper,  idiot;  complexion.  Darling 
paint,  paint,  painty  dost  thou  understand  that, 
changeling,  danglinff  thy  hands  like  bobbins 
before  thee?  why  aost  thou  not  stir,  puppet? 
iliou  wQodcn  thii^g  uppn  wires. 

Peg.  Lord,  madam,  your  ladyship  is  %o  im- 
patient— I  cannot  come  at  the  paint,  madam ; 
.Mrs.  Foible  has  lockM  it  up,  and  carried  the 
key  with  her. 

Lad  J  VF'.  Plaffue  take  you  both — Fetch  me 
the  cherry-brandy  then.  fJS'.triV  Peg\  Fm  as 
pale  and  as  faint,  I  look  like  iMrs.  Qualmsick, 
the  curate^s  wife,  that*«  always  breeding  — 
AVcnch,  come,  come,  wench;  what  art  tnpu 
doing,  $ipping?  tasting?  save  thee,  dPst  thou 
upt  know  the  bottle. 

.£>//kfr  Peg,  fvt/A  a  Bottle  and  China  Cup. 

Peg,  Madam,  I  was  looking  for  a  cup, 
Ladf  W,  A  cup,  save  thee ;  and  what  a  cup 
liust  thou  brought!  dost  thou  take  me  for  o 
iuiry,  to  drink  out  of  an  acorn?  why  ^idst 
ibou  not  bring  thy  thimble?  hast  thou  ne^er 
I  hrsiss  thimble  clinking  in  thy  pocket  with  a 
bit  of  nutmeg  ?  I  warrant  thee.  Come,  fill, 
lill  — So— again.  See  who  that  is,  \On^knocks\ 
.Set  down  the  bottle  first. —  Here,  here,  under 
liic  table — yX^hat,  would^t  thou  go  with  the 
iiOltle  in  thy  hapd,  like  a  tapster?  \E3titPeg'\ 
As  IVi  a  person,  this  wenpn  has  lived  in  an 
iiiu  upon  the  road,  before  she  came  to  in^* 

i^ter  P|KG. 
No  FoiLle  yet?  ^ 

Peg.  jSOf  madam,  Mr«.  Marwood. 


Ladjr  W,  O  Marwood,  let  her  come  in. 
Come  in,  good  Marwood. 

Enter  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Mrs.  M.  Fm  surprised  to  find  your  ladyship 
in  dishabille  at  this  time  of  da^, 

Ladjr  VF".  Foible^S/a  lost  thing;  has  been 
abroad  since  mornit^,  and  never  heard  pf 
since.  ) 

Mrs.  M.  I  saw  her  but  now,  as  I  came 
mask'd  through  the  park,  in  conference  with 
Mirabell. 

Ladj  yf\  With  Mirabell!  you  call  my  blood 
into  my  face,  with  mentioning  that  traitor. 
She  durst  not  have  the  confidence.  I  sent  her 
to  negociate  an  affair,  in  which,  if  Fm  detect- 
ed, 1-m  updone.  If  that  whefsdllng  villain  has 
wrought  upon  Fpible  to  detect  ine,  Fm  ruinM. 
Oh  my  doar  friend,  Fm  a  Wretch  of  wretches 
if  Fm  detected. 

Mrs.  M.  O  madan),  ypu  cannot  suspect  Mrs. 
Foible's  integrity. 

Lady^  FF.  O,  he  carries  poispn  in  his  tongue 
that  would  corrupt  integrity  itself.  If  she 
has  given  hiin  an  ppportunity,  she  has  as  good 
as  put  her  integrity  into  his  hands.  Ah!  dear 
Marwood,  whats  integrity  to  an  opportunity? 
— Hark!  I  hear  her — J)ear  friend,  retire  into 
my  closet,  that  I  niay  examine  her  with  more 
freedom-^ You*ll  pardon  me,  dear  friend,  I  can 
make  bold  with  you — There  are  books  over 
the  chimney — Quarlcs  and  Pryn,  and  the  Short 
View  of  the  Stage,  with  Bunyan*s  works,  to 
entertain  you.  VEc^it  Mrs.  M€trw>o€K[\  Go,  ypu 
tiling,  and  sencT  her  h).  \Exii  Peg, 

Enfh-  Foible. 

Ladf  IV.  O  Foible,  where  hast  thou  been  ? 
wh«|t  bast  thou  been  doing? 

Foi.  Madam,  I  have  seen  the  party. 

Lady  VF.  Rut  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Foi^  Nay,  \is  your  ladyship  has  done,  and 
are  to  do;  I  have  only  promised.  But  a 
man  so  cnamourM — ^so  transported !  well ,  if 
worshipping  of  pictuses  be  a  sin — ^poor  sir 
Rowland,  1  say. 

Lady  VF,  The  miniature  has  been  counted 
like — But  hast  thou  not  betrayed  me.  Foible? 
Hast  thou  not  delected  me  to  that  faithless 
Mirabelf? — What  hadst  thpu  to  do  with  him 
in  the  park?  answer  me,  has  he  got  nothing 
put  of  thee  ? 

Foi.  So,  mischief  has  been  befpre-hand  with 
me ;  what  shall  I  say  ?  \Aside\  A|as,  madam, 
could  I  help  it,  if  1  met  that  confident  thing? 
was  I  in  fault?  If  you  had  heard  how  he 
used  me,  and  all  upon  your  ladyship*s  ac- 
count, Fm  sure  you  wpuld  not  suspect  my 
fidelity.  Nay,  if  that  had  been  the  worst,  I 
could  have  borne:  but  he  had  a  fling  at  your 
ladyship  too;  and  then  I  cpuld  npt  bpid:  but 
iTaith  I  gave  him  his   pwn. 

Lady  FF.  Me !  what  did  the  filthy  fellow 
say? 

Foi,  O  madam;  *tis  a  shame  tp-say  what 
he  said — With  his  taunts  and  fleers,  tossing 
up  his  nose.  Humph,  says  he,  what,  ypu  are 
hatching  some  plot,  says  he,  you  are  so  early 
abroad,  or  catering,  fays  he,  /eircting  for 
some  disbanded  oflicer,  I  warrant — Half-pay 
is  but  thin  subsistence,  says  he — •Well,  what 
pension  docs  your  lady  propose?  Let  me  see, 


SCSNB   1.] 

•ays  he,  what,  she  musfr  come  down  pretty 
deep  now,  she's  supeninnuated,  says  he,  and — 

ijid}  f<K  Odds  my  life,  Til  have  him— fll 
have  him  murdered.  Til  have  him  poison*d. 
Where  does  he  eat?  Til  many  a  drawer,  to 
hare  him  poisonM  in  his  wine. 

FoL  Poison  him!  poisoning's  too  good  for 
liim.  Starve  him,  madam,  starve  him ;  marry 
sir  Rowland,  and  get  him  disinherited.  O  you 
-frould  bteM  yoarKif,  to  hear  what  he  said. 

LtMdjfV,  A  villain!  superannuated! 

FoL  Humph,  says  he,  I  hear  you  are  laying 
designs    againsi   me   too,  «ays  he,  and   Mrs. 
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lUillamanl  is  to  marry  my  unde ;  he  does  not 


you — 

Ladj  Vr,  Audacious  villain!  handle  me! 
'wouldhe  durst??— Frippery!  old  frippery!  Was 
there  ever  such  a  fonUmouth'd  fellow  !*  FU  he 
married  to-morrow,  Til  he  contracted  to-night. 

Foi,  The  sooner  the  better,  madam. 
.  Lady  fV.  S\\\\  sir  Rowland  be  here,  say'st 
thou? — when.  Foible? 

FoL  Incontinently,  madam.  No  new  sheriiTs 
wife  expects  the  return. of  her  husband  after 
knighthood,  with  that  impatience  in  which  sir 
Rowland  bums  for  the  Jear  hour  of  kissing 
your  ladyship's  band  after  dinner. 

Ladjif^,  Frippery!  superannuated  frippery  1 
ril  frippery  the  villain;  rll  reduce  him  to  frip- 
pery and  rags;  a  tatterdemallion — I  hope  to 
see  him  hung  with  tatters,  like  a  Long-Jane 
pent-house,  or  a  gibbet  thief.  A  slander- 
xnoulh'd  railer:  I  warrant  the  spendthriA  pro- 
<)igal  is  in  debt  as  much  as  the  million  lottery, 
or  the  ^hole  court  upon  a  birth-day.  I II 
spoil  his  credit  with  his  tailor.  Ye;,  he  shall 
have  my  niece  with  her  fortune,  he  shall. 

FoL  He}  I  hope  to  see  him  lodge  in  Lod- 
gale^)  first,  ibd  angle  into  Blackfriars  for 
brass  farthings,  with  an  old  mitten'). 

JLadr  IV,  Ay,  dear  Foible ;  thank  thee  for 
that,  dear  Foible.  He  has  put  me  out  of  all 
patience.  I  shall  never  recompose  my  features, 
io  receive  sir  Rowland  with  any  economy  of 
face.  The  wretch  has  fretted  me,  that  1  am 
absolutely  decayVJ.     Look,  Foible. 

Foi.  Your  ladyship  has  irownM  a  little  too 
rashly,  indeed,  madam.  There  are  some  cracks 
disceroable  in  the  white  varnish. 

Ladjr  IV,  Let  me  see  the  glass  —  Cracks, 
say'st  thou?  why  I  a>n  arrantly  flay'd — 1  lOok 
like  an  old  peel  d  wall.  Thou  must  repair  me. 
Foible,  before  sir  Rowland  comes ;  or  I  shall 
never  keep  up  to  my  picture. 

FiiL  I  wacrant  you,  madam;  a  little  art 
once  made  your  picture  like  you;  and  now 
a  little  of  the  same  art  must  make  you  like 
yoMT  picture.  Your  picture  must  sit  for  you, 
madam. 

I^adj  IfV,  Rut  art  thou  sure  sir  Rowland 
-will  not  fail  to  come?  or  will  he  not  fail  when 

l)  La4g«le  priton. 

s)  Woolen -gIoT«  or  ■toekiag.  Thai  m«  tlie  hopes  to  Mt 
hin  coBfiae4  n  Ludgate-pritoa ,  and  lolling  down 
an  old  stocking  tied  to  the  end  of  a  alick*  bogging  for 
tko  charity  of  pcrjoat  paeiiog  bolow  in  Black-frtari ; 
al  the  preaotti  dar  the  pri«oacri  in  Fleet  priaoo,  which 
looks  (tat  npon  Fleet  market*  are  seen  begging  for  the 
'<poor  confined  debtor*  who  haTS  nothing  Io  live  npon*" 


he  does  come?  will  he  he  importunate,  Foible, 
and  push?  for  if  he  should  not  be  importu- 
nate - 1  shall  never  break  decorums — I  shall 
die  with  confusion,  jf  I  am  forced  to  advance 
— Oh  no,  I  can  never  adyanc^ — I  shall  swoon 
if  he  should  expect  advances.  No,  I  hope  sir 
Rowland  is  belter  bred,  than  to  put  a  lady  to 
the  necessity  of  breaking  her  forms.  I  won*t 
be  too  coy,  neither. -^l  won*t  give  him  des- 
pair— But  a  little  disdain  is  not  amiss:  a  little 
scorn  is  alluring. 

FoL   A   little  scorn  becomes  your  ladyship. 

Lady  fV,  Yes,  but  tenderness  becomes  me 
best — You  see  that  picture  has  a — sort  of  a — 
ha,  Foible?  a  swimmingness  in  the  eyes — 
Yes,  ril  look  io — My  niece  affects  it;  but  she 
wants  features.  Is  sir  Rowland  handsome? 
Let  my  toilet  be  removed — Fll  dress  above, 
ril  receive  sir  Rowland  here.  Is  lie  handsome  ? 
Don*t  answer  me.  I  won*t  know;  Fll  be  sur- 
prised, ril  be  taken  by  surprise. 

FoL  By  storrn,  madam;  sir  Rowland*s  a 
brisk  man. 

Lady  9V  Is  he?  O  then  hell  importune, 
if  he*s  a  brisk  man.  I  have  a  mortal  terror 
at  the  apprehension.  Let  my  things  he  re- 
moved, good  Foible.  \Exi(» 

Enter  Mas.  Fairall. 

Mrs*  F.  O  Foible,  I  have  been  in  a  friebt, 
lest  1  should  come  too  late.  That  devil,  Mar- 
wood,  saw  you  in  the  park  with  Mirabell, 
and  Vm.  afraid  will  discover  it  to  my  lady, 

FoL  Discover  what,  madam  ? 

Mrs.F.  Nay,  nay,  put  not  on  that  strange 
face,  I  am  privy  to  the  whole  design^  and 
know  that  VVaitwell,  to  whom  thou  wert  this 
morning  married,  is  to  personate  MirabelPs 
uncle,  and  as  such,  winning  my  lady,  to  in- 
volve her  io  those  difliculties.from  which  Mi- 
rabell  only  must  release  her,  by  his  making 
his  conditions  to  have  my  cousin  and  her  for- 
tune left  to  her  own  disposal. 

FoL  O  dear  madam,  I  beg  your  pardon. 
It  was  not  my  coufidence  in  your  ladyship 
that  was  delicient;  but  I  thougnt  the  former 
good  correspondence  between  your  ladyship 
and  Mr.  Mirabell  might  have  hiuder'd  his 
con^municating  this  secret 

Mrs.F,  Dear  Foible,  forget  that. 

FoL  O  dear  madam,  Mr.  Mirabell  is  such 
a  sweet  winning  gentleman — ^But  your  lady- 
ship is  the  pattern  of  generosity.  Sweet  lady, 
to  be  so  good!  Mr.  Mirabell  cannot  choose 
but  be  grateful.  I  find  your  ladyship  has  his 
heart  stilh  Now,  madam,  I  can  safely  tell 
your  ladyship  our  success.  Mrs,  Marwood 
had  told  my  lady;  but  1  warrant  1  managed 
myself.  I  turned  it  all  for  the  belter.  I  told 
ray  lady  that  Mr.  Mirabell  raiPd  at  her.  I 
laid  horrid  things  to  his  charge,  Til  vow; 
and  my  lady  is  so  incensed,  that  she^ll  be 
contracted  to  sir  Rowland  to-night,  she  says. 
— I  warrant  I  worked  her  up,  that  he  may 
have  her  for  asking  for,  as  they  say  of  a 
Welsh  mfiidenhead, 

Mrs,  F,  O  rar<5  Foible ! 

FoL  Madam,  1  beg  your  ladyship  to  ac- 
quaint Mr.  .Mirabell  of  his  success.  I  would 
be  seen  as  little  as  possible  to  speak  to  him* 
besides,  I  believe  madam  Marwood  watches 
me;   she   has   a  penchant;    but  I  know  Mr. 
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Mirabell  canH  aliide  her.  [Caiis^  Jobn —  re- 
move my  lady's  toilet.  Madam,  your  serranl. 
My  lady  is  so  impatient,  I  fear  she'll  come 
fot*  me ,  if  I  stay. 

Jlfr^.  F.  Vl\  go  with  you  up  the  back  stairs, 
lest  I  should  meet  her.  [Eqpeunl, 

Enter  Mrs.  Marwood. 

jHrs»  Mar,  Indeed,  Mrs.  Engine,  is  it  thus 
with  you  ?  Are  you  becorat*  a  go-belween  of 
this  importance:  Yes,  I  shall  watch  you. 
Why  this  wench  is  the  passe-pdrioui,  a  very 
master-key  to  every  body's  strong  boi.  My 
friend  Famall,  hare  you  carried  it  so  swim- 
niingly?  I  thought  there  was  something  in  it; 
but  It  seems  'tis  over  with  you.  Your  loathing 
is  not  from  a  want  of  appetite  then,  but  from 
a  surfeit:  else  you  could  never  be  so  cool  to 
fall  from  a  principal   to   be  an    assistant;  to 

Frocure  for  him!  a  pattern  of  generosity,  that 
confess.  Well,  Mr.  Fainall,  you  have  met 
with  your  match.  O  man,  man!  Woman, 
woman!  The  deviPs  an  ass:  if  I  were  a  paint- 
er, I  would  >draw  him  like  an  idiot,  a  dri- 
veller with  a  bib  and  bells,  Man  should  have 
his  head  and  horns,  and  woman  the  rest  of 
him.  Poor  simple  fiend !  madam  Marwood 
has  a  penchant,  but  he  can't  abide  her  'Twerc 
better  for  him  you  had  not  been  his  confes- 
sor in  that  affair,  without  you  could  have 
kept  his  counsel  closer.  I  shall  not  proVe 
apolher  pattern  of  generosity — he  has  not  ob- 
liged me  to  that  with  those  excesses  of  him- 
self; and  now  I'll  have  nonb  of  him.  Here 
comes  the  good  lady,  panting  ripe;  with  a 
heart  full  ot  hope,  and  a  head  full  of  care, 
like  any  chemist  upon  the  day  of  projection. 

Enter  Ladt  Wishfort. 

Ladx  ^  O  dear  Marwood,  what  shall  I 
say  for  this  rude  forgetfulness  ?  But  my  dear 
friend  is  all  goodness. 

Mfrs,  Mar.  No  apologies,  dear  madam.  I 
have  been  very  well  entertained. 

l^djr  }V,  As  I'm  a  person,  I  am  in  a  ver}' 
chaos  to  think  I  shoula  so  ibrget  myself;  but 
I  have  such  an  olio  of  affairs,  really  I  know 
not  what  to  do.  T Calls']  Foible ! — I  expect  my 
nephew,  sir  Wilful,  every  momenl  too. ^ 
Vvby,  Foible  I — He  means  to  travel  for  improve- 
ment. 

Afrs.  Mar,  Methinks  sir  Wilful  should  rather 
think  of  marrying  than  travelling  at  his  years. 
I  hear  he  is  turned  of  forty. 

Ladr  JV!  O  he's  in  less  dancer  of  being 
spoiled  by  his  travels.  I  am  against  my  ne- 
phew's marrying  too  young.  It  will  be  time 
f  nough  whea  be  comes  hack,  and  has  acquired 
discretion  to  choose  for  himself. 

Mrs,  Mar,  Methinks  Mrs.  Millamant  and  he 
would  make  a  very  fit  match.  He  may  travel 
jifterwards.  *Tis  a  thing  very  usual  with  young 
gentlemen. 

Ladj  Vr.  I  promise  you  I  have  thought 
on't;  and,  since  'tis  your  judgment,  I'll  think 
on't  again.  I  assure  you  I  will;  I  value  your 
judgment  extremely.  On  my  word,  I'll  pro- 
pose it. 

KnUr  FoiBLc. 
Come,  oome,  Foible.    I  had  forgot  mv  neohcw 
will  be  here  before  dinner.  Iniustmake  iiaste. 


[Act  IU. 

Fai.  Witwould  add  Mr.  Petulant  arecom* 
to  dine  with  your  ladysMp. 

Lady  VF,  O  dear,  I  can't  appear  till  I  am 
dress'd.  Dear  Marwood,  shall  I  (le  free  with 
you  again,  and  beg  you  to  entertain  'em?  I'll 
make  all  imaginable  haste.  Dear  friend,  ex- 
cuse me.  \Exeunt  Lady  IVUhforl  and  Foible. 

Enter  Mrs.  Millamant  and  Mincimg. 

Mrs,  Mill,  Sure  never  any  thing  was  so 
unbred  as  that  odious  man.  Marwof>d,  your 
servant. 

Mrs,  Mar,  You  have  a  colourr  what's  the 
matter? 

Mrs,  Mill.  That  horrid  fellow.  Petulant,  lias 

firovoked  me  into  a  (lame.     I  have  broke  my 
an.    Mincing,  lend  me  yours.     Is  not  all  the 
powder  out  of  ray  hair  ? 

Mrs, Mar,   No.  What  has  he  done? 

Mrs, Mill,  Nay,  he  has  done  nothing;  he 
has  only  talk'd~nay,  he  has  said  nothing 
neither;  hut  he  has  contradicted  every  thing 
that  has  been  said.  For  my  part,  I  thought 
W^itwould  and  he  would  have  quarrelPd. 

Min,  I  vow,  mem,  I  thought  once  they 
would  have  fit  *). 

Mrs,  Mill,  Well,  \is  a  lamentable  thing,  I 
swear,  that  one  has  not  the  liberty  of  choo^* 
ing  one's  acquaintance  as  one  does  one's 
cloihes. 

Mrs.  Mar,  If  we  had  that  liberty,  we  should 
be  as  weary  of  one  set  of  acquaintance,  though, 
never  so  good,  as  we  are  of  one  suit,  though 
never  so  line.  A  fnol  and  a  doilj'  stuff  would 
now  and  then  find  days  of  grace,  and  be 
worn  for  variety. 

Mrs,  Mill,  I  could  consent  to  wear  'em,  if 
they  would  wear  alike;  but  fools  never  wear 
ouL  They  are  such  drap-de-berry  things  I 
without  one  could  give  'cm  to  one's  chamber- 
maid  after  a  day  or  two. 

Mrs,  Mar,  'Twere  better  so  indeed.  Or 
what  think  you  of  the  play-A>use?  A  fine 
gay  glossy  fool  should  he  given  there,  like  a 
new  maskihg-hahit  after  the  masquerade  is 
over,  and  we  have  doue  with  the  disguise. 
For  a  fool's  visit  is  always  a  disguise;  and 
never  admitted  by  a  woman  oP  wit,  but  to 
blind  her  affair  with  a  lover  of  sense.  If  you 
would  hut  appear  barefaced  now,  and  own 
Mirahell,  you  might  as  easily  put  off  Petulant 
and  Witwould)  as  your  hood  and  scarf.  And 
indeed  His  time,  for  the  town  has  found  it: 
the  secret  is  grown  loo  big  for  the  pretence: 
'tis  like  Mrs.  Primly's  great  belly;  she  may 
lace  it  down  before,  but  it  burnishes  on  her 
hips.  Indeed,  Millamant,  you  can  no  more 
conceal  it  than  my  lady  Strammel  can  her 
face,  that  goodly  face,  which,  in  defiance  of 
her  Rhenish- wine  tea,  will  not  he  comprehend- 
ed  in  a  mask. 

Mrs,  Mill.  Ill  take  my  death,  Marwood,  you 
are  more  censorious  than  a  decay'd  beauty, 
or  a  discarded  toast.  Mincing,  tell  the  men 
they  may  come  up.  My  aunt  is  not  dress- 
ing here;  their  folly  is  less  provoking  than 
your  malice.  [Exit  Mincing],  I'he  town  has 
found  it!  what4]as;it  found?  That  Mirabell 
loves  me  is  no  more  a  secret,  than  it  is  a  se- 
cret, that  you  discover'd  it  to  mj  aunt,  or 
than  the  reason  why  you  discovered  it  is  a  secret. 

I .  Fuufhl.    Fit  it  tb«  Tiilft*'  ptrlKiple  •f  figlit. 
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Mrs.  Mar,  You  are  nettled. 

Mrs,  Mill,   YouVe  mistaken.    Ridiculous  ! 

Mrs.  Mar*  Indeed,  ray  dear,  you*ll  tear 
anotber  fan  if  jou  don*t  mitigate  those  vio- 
Jenl  airSfc 

Mrs^Milh  Ofa,  silly!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  1  could 
bugh  immo'.terately.  Poor  Mirabel] !  His  con- 
stancy to  roe  has  quite  deslroved  his  com- 
plaisance lor  all  the  world  beside.  I  swdar  I 
never  enjoined  it  him,  to  be  so  coy:  if  I  had 
the  Tanity  to  think  he  would  obey  me,  I 
would  command  him  to  show  more  gallantry. 
Tis  hardly  well-bred  to  be  so  particular  on 
one  hand,  and  so  insensible  on  the  other.  But 
1  despair  to  prevail,  and  so  let  him  follow 
his  own  way.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Pardon  me,  dear 
creature,  I  must  laugh,  ha,  ha,  ha!  though  I 
grant  you  *tis  a  little  barbarous,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mrs.  Mar.  What  pity  Uis,  %o  much  fine 
raillery,  and  deliverM  with  so  significant  gesture. 
ihouiJ  be  so  unhappily  directed  to  miscarry! 

Mr^.  Mill.  Dear  creature,  I  ask  your  par- 
don. ^1  swear  1  did  not  mind  yoli. 

Mrs*  Mar.  Mr.  Mirabell  and  you  both  may 
think  a  thing  impossible,  when  1  shall  tell 
him  by  telling  you— ^ 

Mrs. Mill.  O  dear,  what?  for  ^tis  the  same 
thing,  if  I  hear  il.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 
•    Mrs.  Mar.    Thai  I    detest    him ,  hate  him, 
ma«lam.  « 

Mrs.  Mill,  O  maflam!  why,  so  do  I.  And 
yet  the  creature  loves  me ;  ha,  ha,  ha !  How 
can  one  forbear  laughing  to  think  of  it 
— I  am  a  Sybil  if  I  am  not  amased  to  think 
what  he  can  see  in  me.  1*11  take  my  death, 
I  think  you  are  handsomer,  and  withm  a  year 
or  two  as  young.  If  you  could  but  stay  for 
me,  I  shou'd  overtake  you.  But  that  cannot 
he.  Well,  that  thought  makes  me  melancho- 
lic.  Now  ril  be  sad. 

Mrs*  Mar.  Your  merry  note  may  be  chan- 
ged sooner  than  you  thmk. 

Mrs.  Mill.  ])*ye  say  so?  Then  Pro  resolved 
V\\  have  a  song  to  keep  up  my  spirits* 

Enter  Mincing.    ^ 

Min.  The  gentlemen  stay  but  to  comb,  ma- 
dam; and  will  wait  on  you. 

Enter  Pbtilant  and  Witwould. 

Mrs.  MilL  is  your  animosity  composed, 
gentlemen  ? 

l^it.  Raillery,  raillery,  madam;  wehaTeno 
animosity ;  we  hit  off  a  little  wit  now  and 
then,  but  no  animosity.  The  falling-out  of 
wits  is  like  the  falling- out  of  lovers.  VVe  agree 
in  the  main,  like  treble  and  bass.  Ha,  Petulant! 

Pel.  Ay,  in  the  main.  But  when  I  have  a 
humour  to  contradict — 

Wit.  Ay,  when  he  has  a  humour  to  con- 
tradict, then  I  contradict  too.  What,  1  know 
my  cue.  Then  we  contradict  one  another 
like  Hwo  battledores;  for  contradictions  beget 
One  another  like  Jews. 

PeL  If  he  says  black*s  black  —  U"  I  have  a 
humour  to  say  His  bIue->-Let  that  pass ;  alKs 
one  for  that.  If  I  have  a  humour  to  prove 
it,  it  must  be  granted. 

PFiL  Not  positively  must — ^But  it  may--it 
may. 

Pet.  Yes,  it  positively  rarttst,  upon  proof 
positive. 


WiL  Ajf  upon  proof  positive  it  must ;  but 
upon  proof  presumptive  it  obly  may.  That*s 
a  logical  distinction  now,  madam. 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  perceive  your   debates  are  of 


Wit.  Petulanl*s  an  enemy  to  learning;  he 
relies  altogether  on  his  parts. 

Pet.  No,  Pro  no  enemy  to  learning;  it  hurts 
not  me. 

Mrs.  Mar.  That*s  a  sign  indeed  *tis  no  ene- 
my to  you. 

Pet  No,  no,  *tis  no  enemy  to  any  ho6y^ 
but  them  that  have  it 

Mrs.  Mill.  Well,  an  illiterate  man*s  my 
aversion.  I  wonder  at  the  impudence  of  an 
illiterate  man,  to  offer  to  make  lo>e. 

Wit.  That  I  confess  I  wonder  at  too. 

Mrs, Mill*  Ah!  to  marry  an  ignorant!  that 
can  hardly  read  or  write. 

Pet.  Why  should  a  man  be  any  further 
from  being  married  though  he  canH  read,  than 
he  is  from  being  hangM.  The  ordinary^s  paid 
for  setting  the  psalm,  and  the  parish  priest 
for  reading  the  ceremony.  And  for  the  rest 
which  is  to  follow,  in  both  cases,  a  man  may 
do  it  without  book;  so  alPs  one  for  that. 

Mrs,  Mill,  DVe  hear  the  creature?  Lord, 
here*s  company,  TU  be  gone. 

[E,xeuni  Mrs.  Millamant  and  Mincing* 

Enter  Sir  Wiuut  Witwould  in  a  Riding- 
dress^  and  Footman.  *      . 

Wit.  In  the  name  of  Bartholomew  and  his 
fair,  what  have  we  here  ? 

Mrs,  Mar.  Tisyour  brother,  I  fancy.  Don*t 
you  know  him  ? 

f77/.  Not  I.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  he.  IVe 
almost ^ forgot  him;  1  have  not  seen- him  since 
the  Revolution. 

Foot.  Sir,  my  lady's  dressing.  Here's  com- 
pany; if  you  please  to  walk  in,  in  the  mean 
time. 

Sir  W.  Dressing!    What,  'tis  but  morning 
here   I   vvarrant   with    you   in     Loudon;     we 
should  co^nt  it  towards  afternoon  in  our  partS| 
down  in   Shropshire.     Why  then  belike   my^ 
aunt  han't  dined  yet     Ha,  friend  ? 

Foot  Your  aunt,  sir? 

Sir  fy.  My  aunt,  sir?  yes,  ray  aunt,  sir, 
and  your  lady,  sir;  your  lady  is  ray  aunt,  sir. 
Why,  what,  dost  thou  not  Jtnow  me,  friend  ? 
VA^hy  then  send  somebody  hither  that  does. 
How  long  hast  thou  lived  with  thy  lady, 
fellow,  ha  r 

Foot,  A  week,  sir;  longer  than  any  in  the 
house,  except  my  lady^s  woman. 

SirW,  Why  then  belike  thou  dost  not 
know  thy   lady,   if  thou  seest  her;  ha,  friend! 

Foot  Why  truly,  sir,  I  cannot  safely  swear 
to  her  face  in  a  morning,  before  she  is  dress'd* 
'Tis  like  I  may  give  a  shrewd  guess  al  bfr 
by  this  time. 

Sir  ff^  Well,  pr'ythee,  try  what  thou  can'st 
do;  if  thoU  canst  not  ffuess,  inquire  her  outj 
dost  hear,  fellow?  ana  tell  her,  her  nephew, 
sir  Wilful  Witwould,  is  in  the  house. 

Foot*  I  shall|  sir. 

Sir  W,  Hold  ye,  hear  me,  friend ;  a  word 
with  you  in  your  ear;  pr'ythee,  who  are 
these  gallants?  " 
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Foot  Really,  sir,  I  can*t  tell;  ^ere  come  so 
many  bere,  Uis  hard  to  know-  *em  all.     [KxiL 

Sir  IV,  Oons,  this  fdllow  knows  less  than 
a  stapling;  1  donU  think  a*knows  his  own  name. 

Mrs^Mar*   Mr.  Witwould,  your  brother  is 


not  behind-hand   in  forgetf illness;     I  fancy  he 
hir  forgot  you  too. 

fVitn  1  hope  so.    The  deuce  take  him  that 
remembers  first,  I  say. 

Sir  yV,  Save  you,  gentlemen  and  lady. 

Mrs*  Mew,  For  shame,  Mr.  Witwould ;  why 
wonH  you  speak  to  him?   And  you,  sir. 

WiU  Petulant,  speak. 

Pet,  It  seems  as  if  you  had  come  a  journey, 
sir;  hem,  hem.  \Survejing  him  round. 

Sir  fV,  Very  likely,  sir,  that  it  may  seem  so. 

Pet,  No  offence,  I  hope,  sir. 

Sir  W,  May  be  not,  sir;  thereafter,  as  'lis 
meant,  sir. 

fViL  Smoke  the  hoots,  the  boots;  Petulant, 
the  boots.     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Pet.  Sir,  I  presume  upoti  the  information 
of  your  boots. 

SirW„  Why,  'tis  like  you  may,  sir:  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  information  of  my 
boots,  sir,  if  you  will  step  to  the  stable,  you 
may  inquire  further  of  my  horse,  sir. 

Pet  Your  horse,  sir!  your  horse  is  an  ^%%y  sir! 

Sir  fV,  Do  you  speak  by  way  of  offence,  sir? 

Mrs,  Mew,  The  gentleman's  merry,  that's  all, 
sir — 'Slife,  we  shall  have  a  quarrel  betwixt  an 
horse  and  ass,  before  they  find  one  another 
out. — You  must  not  take  any  thing  amiss  from 
your  friends,  sir.  You  are  among  your  friends, 
here,  though  it  may  be  you  don't  kn6w  it. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  are  sir  Wilful 
Witwould. 

Sir  ir.  Right,  lady;  I  am  sir  Wailful  Wit- 
would, so  I  write  myself;  no  offence  to  any 
body,  I  hope ;  and  nephew  to  tbti  lady  Wish- 
fort  of  this  mansion. 

Mrs,  Mar,  Don't  you  know  this  gentle- 
man, sir? 

Sir  VF,  Hum!  What,  sure  His  not— yea, 
by'r  lady  but  'tis. — 'Sheart,  I  know  tiot  whether 
'tis  or  no. — Yea  but  'tis,  by  the  wrekin.   Brother 


why  dost  not  speak?  art  thou  o'erjoyed?J 

VFit,  Odso,  brother^  is  it  you? 'yoursertant, 
brother. 

Sir  W.  Your  servant  I  why  yours,  sir. 
JVit,  No  offence,  1  hope,  brotben 
Sir  fV,  'Sheart,  sir,  but  there  is,  and  much 
offence.    A   plague!    is  this  your  inns-o'court 
breeding,  not  to  know  yoUr  friends  and  your 
relations,  your  elders,  and  your  belters? 

fVit,  VVhy,  brother  Wilful  of  Salop,  you 
may  be  as  short  as  a  Shrewsbury  cake,  if  you 
please.  But  I  tell  you  'tis  not  modish  to  know 
relations  in  town.  Tis  not  the  fashion,  here ; 
'lis  not  indeed,  dear  brother. 

Sir  fV,  The  fashion's  a  fool;  and  youVe  a 
fop,  dear  brother.  'Sheart,  I've  suspected  this ; 
by  r  lady,  I  conjectured  you  were  a  fop,  since 
you  began  to  change  the  style  of  your  letters, 
and  write  in  a  scrap  of  paper,  gift  round  the 
edges,  no  bigger  than  a  suopoena.  >)  I  might 
expect  this  when  you  left  off  nonoured  brother; 

t)  A  writ  commanding  a  peraoii  to  appear  in  court  nadrr 
•  errlain  praally  (cubpocna). 


and  Sloping  you  are  in  good  health,  and  wf^ 
forth-*<-To  begin  with  a  AeU  me,  knight,  Pm 
so  sick  of  a  last  night^s  debauch-^Odi  hezrif 
and  then  tell  a  familiar  tale  of  a  cock  and  a 
bull,  and  a  wench  and  a  bottle,  and  so  con* 
elude.  You  could  write  news  before  you 
were  oMt  of  your  time,  when  you  lived  with 
honest  Pimplenose.  the  attorney  of  Fuptai- 
val's  Inn,  you  coula  entreat  to  be  renlembered 
then  to  your  friends  round  the  Wrekin. 

Pet,  'Slife,  Witwould,  were  you  ever  an 
attorney's  clerk,  of  the  family  of  the  Fumi- 
vals?   Ha,  ha,  ha! 

ffll,  Ay,  ay,  but  that  was  but  for  awhile. 
Not  long,  not  long;  pshaw,  I  was  not  in  my 
own  power  then.  An  orphan,  and  this  fellow 
was  my  guardian ;  ay,  ay,  I  was  glad  to  con- 
sent to  that,  man,  to  come  to  London.  He 
had  the  disposal  of  me  then.  If  I  bad  not 
agreed  to  that,  I  might  have  been  bound  'pren- 
tice to  a  feltmaker  in  Shrewsbury;  this  fellow 
would  have  bound  me  to  a  maker  of  felts. 

Sir  W,  'Sheart,  and  better  than  be  bound 
to  a  maker  of  fops;  where,  I  suppose,  you 
have  served  your  time;  und  nOw  you  may  set 
up  for  yourself. 

Mrs*  Mew,  You  intend  to  travel^  sir,  as  I'm 
informed. 

Sir  fV,  Belike  I  may,  madam.  I  may  diance 
to  sail  upon  the'  salt  seas,  if  my  mino  hold. 

Pet,  And  the  wind  serve.  ' 

Sir  fVi  Serve  oy  not  serve,  I  shan^t  ask 
licence  of  you,  sir;  nor  the  weather-cock  your 
companion.  I  direct  my  discourse  to  the 
lady,  sir.  'TIS  like  my  aunt  may  have  told 
you,  madam;  yes,  I  have  settled  n'ly  concerns, 
I  may  say  now,  and  am  minded  to  see 
foreign  parts. 

Mrs,  Mar,  I  thought  you  had  designed  for 
France  at  all  adventures. 

Sir  fr,  I  can't  tell  that;  'tis  like  I  may,  and 
'tis  like  I  may  not  I  am  somewhat  dainty 
in  making  a  resolution,  because  when  1  make 
it  I  keep  it.  I  don't  stand  sbill  I,  shall  I,  then; 
if  I  say't,  I'll  do't:  but  I  have  thoughts  to 
tarry  a  small  matter  in  town,  to  learn  some- 
what of  your  lingo  first^  before  I  cross  the 
seas,  rd  gladly  have  a  spice  of  your  French, 
as  they  say,  whereby  to  hold  discourse  in 
foreign  countries. 

Mrs,  Mar,  Here's  an  academy  in  tovm  for 
that,  and  dancing,  aiid  curious  accomplish^ 
ments,  calculated  purely  for  the  use  of  grown 
gentlemen. 

Sir  PV,  Is  tliere?  'tis  like  there  may« 

Mrs,  Mar,  No  doubt  you  will  return  very 
much  improved. 

fViL  Yes,  refined  like  a  Dutch  skipper  from 
a  whale-fishing. 

Enter  Lady  Wishfort  and  Fainalu 
Ladjr  JV,  Nephew,  you  are  welcome. 
Sir  W,  Aunt,  your  servant 
Fain,  Sir  Wilful,  your  most  faithful  servant 
Sir  fV,  Cousin  Fainall,  give  me  ytfur  band. 
Ladj  VF,   Cousin  Witwould,  your  servant; 
Mr.  Petulant,    your  servant      Nephew,    you 
are    welcome    again.     W^ill    you    drink    anj 
thing  after  your  journey,  nephew^  before  you 
eat?    dinner's  almost  ready. 

Sir  Wk   I'm  very  well,*  I  thank  yoii,   aunt; 
howevcl*,  I  thank  you  for  your  courteous  offer. 
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*SfaearL  I  was  afii^id  you  would  have  been  in 
the  fashion  too,  add  liate  remembered  to  have 
forgot  your  relations.  Here*s  your  cousin 
Tony;  belike  I  mayn*t  call  bim  brotber,  for 
fear  of  offence.         ^ 

Lady  W,  O,  be*s  a  railer,  nephew;  my 
cousin*s  a  wii:  and  your  great  wits  always 
rally  their  best  friends  to  choose.  When  you 
have  been  abl^ad,  nephew,  you^ll  understand 
raillery  belter. 

Jr/^oiWa//  'ond  Mrs.  Mtwwood  talk  aparL 
ir  fV.  Why  then  let  him  hold  his  tongue 
in  the  mean  time,  and  rail  when  that  day  comes. 

"Enter  Mincing. 

Min,  Mem,  I  am  come  to  acquaint  your 
la*!ihip  that  dinner  is  impatient. 

Sir  W,  Impatient?  wiiy  then  belike  it  wonH 
stay  till  I  puA  off  my  hoots.  Sweetheart,  can 
you  help  me  to  a  pair  of  slippers  ?  My  man*s 
with  his  horses  I  warrant. 

Ijadf  fV,  Fie,  fie,  nephew,  you  would  not 
pull  off  your  boots  here;  go  down  into  the 
hall;  dinner  shall  stay  for  you.  [Exeunt 
Mincing  and  Sir  ffil/uH]  My  nephew's  a 
little  unbred,  you'll  pardon  him,  madam. 
Gentlemen,  wilt  you  walk  ?  Marwood  ? 

Mrs.  Mar,  ril  follow  you,  madam,  before 
sir  Wilful  is  ready. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Wishful,  Petulant 
and  fVitwould. 

Fain.  Why  then  Foible's  a  procuress;  an 
errant,  rank,  match-making  procuress.  And  I 
it  seems  am  a  husband,  a  rank  husband;  and 
vny  wife  a  very  errant,  rank  wife,  all  in  the 
"way  of  the  world.  'Sdeath!  to  be  out-witted, 
out-;i!led,  out-matrimony'd — and  be  out-stripp*d 
by  my  wife ;  'tis  scurvy  wedlock. 

Mrs,  Mar,  Then  shake  it  off:  you  have  oAen 
'wisbM  for  an  opportunity  to  part;  and  now 
YOU  have  iL  But  first  prevent  their  plot — the 
Lalf  of  Millamant*s  fortune  is  too  considerable 
to  be  parted  with,  to  a  foe,  to  Mirabell. 

Fain,  Ay,  that  had  been  mine,  had  you  not 
made  that  fond  discovery;  that  had  been  for- 
feited, had  they  been  married.  My  wife  had 
added  lustre  to  my  dishonour  by  that  increase 
of  fortune.  I  <:ouid  have  worn  'em  tipt  with 
^old,  though  my  forehead  had  been  furnish'd 
ike  a  deputy**lieutenant's  hall. 

Mrs.mtMT,  They  may  prove  a  cap  of  main- 
tenance to  you  still,  if  you  can  away  with 
your  wife.  And  she's  no  worse  than  when 
you  had  her — I  dare  swear  she  had  given  up 
ner  g^me  before  she  was  married. 

Fain,  Hum!  that  may  be. 

Mrs,  Mar*  You  married  her  to  keep  you; 
and  if  you  can. contrive  to  have  her  keep  you 
better  than  you  expected,  why  should  you 
not  keep  her  longer  than  you  intended? 

Fain,  The  means,  the  means. 

Mrs,  Mar,  Discover  to  my  lady  your  wife's 
conduct;  threaten  to  part* with  her.  My  lady 
loves  her,  and  will  come  to  any  composition 
to  save  her  reputation.  Take  the  opportunity 
of  breaking  it,  just  upon  the  discovery  of  this 
imposture.  My  lady  will  be  enraged  beyond 
bounds,  and  sacrifice  niece  and  fortune,  and 
all,  at  that  conjuncture.  And  let  me  alone  to 
keep  her  warm;  if  she  should  flag  in  her  part, 
I  will  not  fail  to  prompt  her. 


f. 


Fain,  This  has  an  appearance. 

Mrs,  Mar,  I'm  sorry  I  hinted  to  my  lady 
to  endeavour  a  match  Between  Millamant  and 
sir  Wilful;  that  may  be  an  obstacle. 

Fain,  O,  for  that  matter  leave  me  to  manage 
him;  Fll  disable  him  for  that;  he  will  drink 
like  a  Dane :  'after  dinner,  fll  set  his  hand  in. 

Mrs,  Mar,  Well,  how  do  you  stand  affected 
towards  your  lady? 

Fain.  Why,  faith,  I'm  thinking  of  it.  Let 
me  see — I  am  married  already;  so  that's  over 
— my  wife  has  play'd  the  jade  with  me — well, 
that's  over  too — I  never  loved  her,  or  if  I  had, 
why  that  would  have  been  over  too  by  this 
time — jealous  of  her  I  cannot  be,  for  I  am 
certain;  so  there's  an  end  of  jealousy.  Weary 
of  her,  I  am  and  shall  be — no,  there's  no  end 
of  that ;  no,  no,  that  were  too  much  to  hope. 
Thus  far  concerning  my  repose.  Now  for  my 
reputation — as  to  my  own,  I  married  not  for 
it;  so  that's  out  of^the  question.  And  as  to 
my  part  in  my  wife's  —  why  she  had  parted 
With  hers  before;  so  bringing  none  to  me, 
she  can  take  none  from  me:  'tis  against  all 
rule  of  play,  that  I  should  lose  to  one,  who 
has  not  wherewithal  to  stake. 

Mrs,  Mar,  Besides  you  forget,  marriage  is 
honourable.  * 

Fain,  Hum!  faith,  and  that's  well  fought 
on.  Marriage  is  honourable,  as  you  say;  and 
if  so,  wherefore  should  cuckoldom  be  a  dis- 
credit, being  derived  from  so  honourable  a  root? 

Mrs.  Mar,  Nay,  I  know  not;  if  the  root  be 
honourable,  why  not  the  branches? 

Fain.  So,  so,  why  this  point's  dear — well, 
how  do  we  proceed? 

Mrs.  Mar,  I  will  contrive  a  letter  which 
shall  be  dcliver'd  to  my  lady  at  the  time  when 
that  rascal  who  is  to  act  sir  Rowland  is  with 
her.  It  shall  come  as  from  an  unknown  hand 
— for  the  less  I  appear  to  know  of  the  truth, 
the  better  I  can  play  the  incendiary.  Besides, 
1  would  not  have  Foible  provoked  if  I  could 
help  it,  because  you  know  she  knows  some 
passages— nay,  I  expect  all  will  come  out — 
out  let  the  mine  be  sprung  first,  and  then  I 
care  not  if  I  am  discover'd. 

Fain.  If  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  I'll 
turn  my  wife  to  grass:  I  have  already  a  deed 
of  settlement  of  the  best  part  of  her  estate, 
which  I  wheedled  out  of  ner;  and  that  you 
shall  partake  at  least. 

Mrs,  Mar,  I  hope  you  are  convinced  that 
I  hale  Mirabell  now;  you'll  be  no  more 
jealous/ 

Fain,  Jealous!  no,  by  this  kiss,  let  husbands 
be  jealous;  but  let  the  Icrer  still  believe:  or 
if  he  doubt,'  let  it  be  only  to  endear  his  pleasure, 
and  prepare  the  joy  that  follows,  when  he 
proves  bis  mistress  true.  But  let  husbands' 
doubts  convert  1o  endless  jealousy;  or  if  they 
have  belief,  let  it  corrupt  to  superstition,  and 
blind  credulity.  I  am  single,  and  will  herd 
no  more  with  'em.  True,  I  wear  the  badge, 
but  I'll  disown  the  order.  And  since  I 
take  my  leave  of  'em,  I  care  not  if  I  leave 
*em  a  common  motto  to  their  common 
crest. 

All  husbands  must,    or  pain,    or  shame 

endure ; 

'  The  wise  too  jealous  are,  fools  too  secure. 

[Exeunt 
46 
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ACT  IV. 
ScBNB  I. — The  same. 

Enter  Ladt  Wishfort  and  Foible. 

Ladly  fV,  Is  sir  Rowland  coming,  say*st 
tbou,  Foible?   and  are  things  in  order? 

Foi,  YeSy  madam.  I  have  put  wax-lights 
in  the  sconces,  and  placed  the  footmen  in  a 
row  in  the  hall,  in  their  best  liveries,  with 
the  coachman  and  postilion  to  fill  up  the 
equipage. 

Ladjr  IV.  Have  you  pulviird  the  coachman 
and  postilion ,  that  they  may  not  stink  of  tlie 
stable,  when  sir  Rowland  comes  by? 

Foi.  Yes,  madam. 

Ladjr  yP^.  And  are  the  dancers  and  tbe 
music  ready,  that  he  may  be  entertained  in  all 
points  with  correspondence  to  his  passion? 

JPoi.  All  is  ready,  madam. 

Ladj  W*  And — well— ^nd  how  do  I  look. 
Foible? 

Foi,  Most  killinff  well,  madam. 

Lady  VF".  Well,  and  how  shall  I  receive 
him  ?  in  what  figure  shall  1  give  his  heart  the 
first  impression?  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
first  impression.  Shall  I  sit?  —  No,  1  won*t 
sit — 111  walk — ^ay,  TU  walk  from  tbe  door 
upon  his  entrance;  and  then  turn  full  upon 
him — no,  that  will  be  too  sudden.  FU  lie— ay, 
ril  lie  down — 1*11  receive  him  in  my  little 
dressing-room.  There*s  a  couch — yes,  yes.  Til 
ftive  tbe  first  impression  on  a  couch — 1  wooU 
Re  neither,  but  loll  and  lean  upon  one  elbow, 
with  one  foot  a  little  dangling  olT,  jogging  in 
a  thoughtful  way;  yes,  and  then  as  soon  as 
he  appears,  start,  ay,  start  and  be  surprised, 
and  rise  to  meet  dim  in  a  pretty  disorder — 
yes — O,  nothing  is  more  alluring  than  a  levee 
from  a  couch  in  some  c:on fusion — It  shows  the 
foot  to  advantage,  and  furnishes  with  blushes, 
and  re-composing  airs  beyond  comparison. 
Hark!  tbere*s  a  coach. 

JP«i.  *Tis  be,  madam. 

Lad  J  IV.  O  dear,  has  mv  nephew  made 
his  addresses  to  Millamant?   1  order*d  him. 

Foi.  Sir  Wilfull  is  set  in  to  drinking,  madam, 
in  the  parlour. 

Lad  J  yy.  Odds  my  life,  TU  send  him  to  her. 
Call  her  down,  Foible;  bring  her  hither.  FU 
send  him  as  I  go — when  they  are  together, 
then  come  to  me,  Foible,  that  I  may  not  be 
too  long  alone  with  sir  Rowland.  \Kxit, 

Entei  Mrs.  Millamant  and  Mrs.  Fain  all. 

FoL  Madam,  I  staid  here,  to  tell  your  lady- 
ship that  Mr.  Mirabel!  has  wailed  this  half 
hour  for  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  you. 
Though  my  laays  orders  were  to  leave  you 
and  sir' Wilfull  together.  Shall  I  tell  Mr. 
MirabcU  that  yon  are  at  leisure? 

Mr$.  Mill*  No — what  would   the   dear  man 
have?    I  am  thoughtful,    and   would    amuse 
myse]£    Rid  him  come  another  time. 
There  never  yet  was  woman  made^ 
Nor  ahall,  but  to  be  curs'd. 

[Repeating  and  tvalking  about. 
That's  bard! 

Mrs.  F.  You  are  very  fond  of  sir  John 
Suckling  to-day,  Millamant,  and  the  poets. 

Mrs.  Mm.  He?  ay.  and  filthy  verses,  so  I  am. 


FoL  Sir  VVilfull  is  coming,  madam.    Shall  bold  to  see,   to  come  and  know  if 
I  send  Mr.  Mirabell  away?  I  you  were  disposed  to  fetch  a  walk  this 


Mrs.  MiU.  Ay,  if  you  please,  Foible,  send 
him  away,  or  send  bim  hither,  just  as  you 
will,  dear  Foible.  I  think  TU  see  bim:  snail 
I?  ay,  let  the  wretch  come — 

Thyrsis  a  youth  of  the  inspired  train. 

[Repeating. 
— ^Dear  Fainall,  entertain  sir  Wlliull;  tfaoii 
bast  philosophy  to  undergo  a  fool;  thou  art 
married  and  nast  patience;  I  woiUd  confer 
with  my  own  thoughts. 

Mrs,  F.  I  am  obliged  to  you,  that  you  would 
make  me  your  proxy  in  this  affair;  but  I  bave 
business  of  my  own. 

Enter  Sir  Wilfull. 

Mrs,  F*.  O  sir  Wilfull,  you  are  come  at 
the  critical  instant.  Tbere^s  your  mistress  up 
to  the  ears  in  love  and  contemf^lation;  pursue 
your  point,  now  or  never. 

Sir  ff'\  Yes,  my  aunt  will  have  it  so:  I 
would  gladly  have  been  encouraged  wlib  a 
bottje  or  two,  because  Tm  somewhat  wary  at 
first,  before  I  am  acquainted; — but  I  bope, 
after  a  time,  I  shall  break  my  mind — that  is, 
upon  further  acquaintance.  [This  ivhile  Mil" 
lamant  i»alks  about  repeating  to  herselj^ 
So  for  the  present,  cousin,  Til  take  my  leave. 
If  so  be  you^ll  be  so  kind  to  make  my  excuse, 
1*11  return  to  my  company. 

Mrs,  F.  O  fie,  sir  Wilfull !  what,  you  must 
not  be  daunted. 

Sir  }V,  Daunted,  no,  that's  not  it,  it  is  not 
so  much  for  that;  for  if  so  be  that  I  set  on*l, 
ril  do*t.  Rut  only  for  the  present,  *tis  suffi- 
cient till  further  acquaintance,  tbaOs  all — your 
servant. 

Mrs*  F.  Nay,  Fll  swear  you  shall  never  lose 
so  favourable  an  opportunity,  if  I  can  help  it 
Fil  leave  you  togeiber,  and  lock  tbe  door. 

\Kxeunt  Mrs.  Fainall  and  Foible. 

Sir  fV.  Nay,  nay,  cousin,  I  bave  forgot  my 
gloves.  What  dVe  do?  ^Sheart,  a*has  lockM 
the  door  indeed,  I  think;. nay,  cousin  Fainall, 
open  the  door;  pshaw,  what  a  vixen  trick  is 
this! — Nay,  now  a*bas  seen  me  loo — Cousin, 
I  made  Sold  to  pass  through  as  it  were — ^I 
think  this  door*s  enchanted. 

Mrs,  Milt,  [Repeating'^ 

I  pi**ythec  spare  me,  gentle  boy. 
Press  me  no  more  for  that  slight  toy. 

Sir  IV,  Allan?   cousin,  your  servant 

Mrs,  MiU,  That  foolish  trifie  of  a  heart-- 
Sir  VVilfull! 

Sir  W.  Yes --your  servant  No  ofTence.  I 
hope,  cousin? 

Mrs,  Mill.  [Repeatingl 

I  swear  it  will  not  do  its  part, 
Though   thou  dost  thine ,    employ*at  thy 
power  and  art 
— Natural,  easy  Suckling! 

Sir  fV.  Anan?  Suckling?  No  such  suckling 
neither,  cousin,  nor  stripling:  I  thank  bearen, 
Fm  no  minor.  * 

Mrs,  MiU,  Ah  rustic,  ruder  than  Gothic 

Sir  fV.  Well,  well,  I  shall  understand  your 
lin^o  one. of  these  days,  cousin;  in  the  mean 
while,  I  must  answer  in  plain  English. 

Mrs,  MiU,  Have  you  any  business  with  me, 
sir  Wilfull? 

Sir  W.  Not  at  present,  cousin.   Yes,  I  made 

"that  bow 
eyeatiig; 
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if  so  be  tbat  I  might  not  be  troublesome ,   I 
ipronld  bave  sought  a  walk  \vitl9  you. 

Mrs.MiU,  \  walk?  what  tfaenf 

Sir  Pf^.  ^'«^7>  nothing;  only  for  the  walk's 
sake,  that's  all. 

Mf's.Miil,  I  nauseate  walking;  His  a  country 
diversion;  I  loathe  the  country,  aiid  every 
thins  that  relates  lo  it 

Str  fV*  Indeed !  hah !  look  ye,  look  ye,  you 
do?  nay,  *tis  like  you  may:  here  are  choice 
of  pastimes  here  in  town,  as  plays  aod  the 
like,  that  must  he  confessed  indeed. 

Mrs,  Mill  Ahtetourdi!  I  hate  the  town  too. 

Sir  fV,  Dear  heart,  that's  much— hah !  that 
jou  should  hate  'em  both!  hah!  'tis  like  you 
may;  there  are  some  can't  relish  the  town, 
and  others  can't  away  with,  the  country,  'tis 
like  you  may  be  one  of  those,  cousin. 

Mrs^Mili,  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Yes,  'tis  like  I  may. 
You  hare  nothing  further  to  say  to  me? 

Sir  fV»  Not  at  present,  cousin.  'Tjs  like, 
when  I  have  an  opportunity  to  be  more  pri- 
Tate,  1  may  break  my  mind  in  some  measure. 
I  coojecture  you  partly  guess;  however,  that's 
as  time  shall  try:  but  spare  to  speak  and  spare 
lo  speed,  as  they  say. 

Mrs,  MilL  If  it  is  of  no  great  importance, 
sir  Wilfiill,  you  will  oblige  me  hy  leaving  me. 
I  have  just  now  a  little  business. 

Sir  iV,  Enough,  enough,  cousin:  yes,  yes, 
all  at  ease;  when  you're  disposed.  Now's  as 
"well  as  another  time;  and  another  time  as 
well  as  now.  AlPs  one  for  thai.  Yes,  yes,  if 
your  concerns  call  you,  there's  no  haste;  it 
will  keep  cold,  as  they  say — cousin,  your 
servant    I  think  this  door's  lock'd. 

Mrs.MiiL  You  may  go  this  way,  sir. 

Sir  fV.  Your  servant:  then,  with  your  leave, 
rU  return  to  may  company.  \JExit 

Mrs. MilL  Ajf  ay;  ha,  ha,  ha! 
Like  Phoebus  sung  the  no  less  aro'rous  boy. 

Enter  Mirabell. 

Mir,  Like  Daphne  she,  as  lovely  and  as  coy. — 
Do  you  lock  yourself  up  from  me,  to  make 
my  search  more  curious?  Or  is  this  pretty 
artifice  contrived,  to  signify  that  here  the 
chase  must  end,  and  my  pursuit  be  crown'd, 
for  you  can  fly  nu  further? 

Mrs.  Mill,  Vanity!  no,  I'll  fly  and  be  fol- 
low'd  to  the  last  moment;  though  I  am  upon 
the  very  verge  of  matrimony,  I  expect  you 
should  solicit  me  as  much  as  if  I  were  wavering 
at  the  grate  of  a  monastery,  with  one  foot 
over  the  threshold.  I'll  be  solicited  to  the  very 
last,  nay,  and  afterwards. 

Mir,  What,  after  the  last? 

Mrs,  Mill.  O,  I  should  think  I  was  poor, 
and  had  nothing  to  bestow,  if  I  were  reducea 
to  an  inglorious  ease;  and  freed  from  the 
agreeable  fatigues  of  solicitation. 

Mir,  But  do  not  you  know,  that  when 
favours  are  conferr'd  upon  instant  and  tedious 
solicitation,  that  they  diminish  in  their  value, 
and  that  both  the  giver  loses  the  grace,  and 
the  receiver  lessens  his  pleasure? 

Mrs,  Mm,  It  may  be  in  things  of  common 
aMiication;  but  never  sure  in  love.  O,  I  hate 
a  lover,  that  can  dare  to  think  he  draws  a 
nKimenl's  air,  independent  on  the  bounty  of 
his  mistress.  There  is  not  so  impudent  a 
thing  m  nature  ^  as  the  saucy  look   of  an  as- 


sured man,  confident  of  success.  The  pedantic 
arrogance  of  a  very  husband  has  not  so  '(prag- 
matical an  air.  Ah!  Ill  never  marr)',  tmless 
1  am  first  made  sure  of  my  will  and  pleasure. 
Mir,  Would  you  have  'em  both  before 
marriage?  Or  will  you  be  contented  with 
only  the  first  now,  and  stay  for  the  other  tilt 
after  grace? 

Mrs,  Mill,  Ah,  don't  be  impertinent.  My 
dear  liberty,  shall  I  leave  thee?  My  faithful 
solitude,  my  darling  contemplation,  must  I  bid 
you  then  adien?  Ay,  adieu,  my  morning 
thoughts,  agreeable  wakings,  indolent  slumbers* 
ye  douceurs,  ye  sommesls  du  matin,  adieu! 
1  can't  do't,  'tis  more  than  impossible:  posi- 
tively, Mirabell,  V\l  lie  a-bed  in  a  morning 
as  long  as  I  please, 

Mir,  Then  Til  get  up  in  a  morning  as  early 

as  I  please. 

Mrs,  Mill,  Ah !    idle  creature,  ^et  up  when 

>u  will;    and   d'ye  hear,   I  won't  be  called 

imes   aflcr  I'm  married;    positively  I  won't 


you 

names 

be  called  names. 

Mir,  Names! 

Mrs,  Mill,  Ay,  as  wife,  spouse,  my  dear, 
joy,  jewel,  love,  sweetheart,  and  the  rest  of 
that  nauseous  cant,  in, which  men  and  their 
wives  are  so  fulsomely  familiar;  I  shall  never 
bear  that.  Good  Mirabell,  don't  let  us  be 
familiar  or  fond,  nor  kiss  before  folks,  like 
my  lady  Fadler  and  sir  Francis:  nor  go  in 
public  together  the  first  Sunday  in  a  new 
chariot,  to  provoke  eyes  and  whispers;  and 
then  never  ne  seen  there  together  again;  as 
if  we  were  proud  of  one  another  the  first 
week,  and  asoamed  of  one  another  ever  after. 
Let  us  never  visit  together,  nor  go  to  a  play 
together,  but  let  us  be  very  strange  and  well 
bred:  let  us  be  as  strange  as  if  we  had  been 
married  a  great  while;  and  as  well  bred  as  if 
we  were  not  married  at  all. 

Mir,  Have  you  any  more  conditions  to  offer? 
hitherto  your  demands  are  pretty  reasonable. 

Mrs,  MilL  Trifles,  as  liberty  to  pay  and 
receive  visits  to  and  from  whom  I  please;  to 
write  and  receive  letters,  without  interroga*> 
tories  or  wry  faces  on  your  part;  to  wear 
what  I  please;  and  choose  conversation  with 
reftard  only  to  my  own  taste;  to  have  n< 
obligation  upon  me  to  converse  with  wit. 
that  I  don't  like,  because  they  are  yoMr  ac- 
quaintance; or  to  be  intimate  with  fools,  be- 
cause they  may  be  your  relations.  Come  t 
dinner  when  I  please,  dine  in  my  dressing- 
room  when  I'm  out  of  humour,  witboul  giving 
a  reason.  To  have  my  dotet  inviolate;  lo  be 
sole  empress  of  my  tea-table,  which  you  must 
never  presume  to  approach  vrithout  first  askinff 
leave.  And  lastly,  wherever  I  am,  yon  shall 
always  knock  at  the  door  before  you  come  in. 
These  articles  subscribed,  if  I  continue  to 
endure  you  a  little  longer,  I  may  by  degrees 
dwindle  into  a  wife. 

Mir*  Your  bill  of  fare  is  something  advanced 
in  this  latter  account  Well,  have  I  liberty 
to  offer  conditions,  that  when  you  are  dwindled 
into  a  wife,  I  may  not  be  beyond  measure 
enlarged  into  a  husband? 

MhL  You  have  free  leate;  propose  your 
utmost;  speak,  and  spare  not 

Mir,  I  thank  you.  Imprimis  then,  I  co- 
venant that  your  acquaintance  be  general;  that 
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you  admit  no  sworn  confidant,  or  intimate  of 
your  own  sex;  no  she  friend  to  screen  her 
affairs  under  your  countenance ,  and  tempt 
you  to  make  trial  of  a  mutual  secresy.  No 
decoy-duck  to  wheedle  you  a  fop-scrambling 
to  the  play  in  a  mask;  then  bring  you  home 
in  a  pretended  fright,  when  you  think  you 
shall  be  found  out;  and  rail  at  me  for  missing 
the  play,  and  disappointing  the  frolic  which 
you  iiad  to  plA  me  up  and  prove  my  constancy. 

Mrs.  MilL  Detestable  inprimis !  1  go  to  the 
play  in  a  mask! 

Siir,  Item,  I  article  that  you  continue  to 
like  your  own  face,  as  long  as  I  shall:  and 
while  it  passes  current  with  me,  that  you 
riideaToiir  not  to  new  coin  it.  To  which  end, 
together  with  all  vizards  for  the  day,  I  pro- 
hibit all  masks  for  the  night,  made  of  oiPd- 
skins,  and  I  know  not  what — hog^s  bones, 
hare*s-gall,  piff-water,  and  the  marrow  of  a 
roasted  cat  in  short,  1  forbid  all  commerce 
with  the  gentlewoman  in  W^hat-d*ye-call-it 
court.  Item,  I  shut  my  doors  against  all  pro- 
curesses with  baskets,  and  pennyworths  of 
muslin,  China,  fans,  etc.— Item,  when  you  shall 
be  breeding — 

Mrs,  Mm,  Ahl  name  it  not. 

JIfir.  I  denounce  against  all  straight-lacinff, 
squeezing  for  a  shape,  till  you  mould  my  boys 
head  like  a  sugarloaf,  and  instead  of  a  man- 
child,  make  me  father  to  a  crooked-billet 
Lastly,  to  the  dominion  of  the  tea-table  I  sub- 
mit; but  with  proviso,  that  you  exceed  not  in 
your  province;  but  restrain  yourself  to  native 
and  simple  tea-table  drinks,  as  tea,  chocolate, 
and  cofiee.  As  likewise  to  genuine  and  autho- 
rized tea-table  talk — such  as  mending  of  fashions, 
spoiling  reputations,  railing  at  absent  friends, 
and  so  forth — But  that  on  no  account  you 
encroach  upon  the  men*s  prerogative,  and 
presume  to  drink  healths,  or  toast  fellowf ;  for 
prevention  of  which  I  banish  all  foreign  forces, 
all  auxiliaries  to  the  tea-table,  as  orans e-brandy, 
all  anniseed,  cinnamon,  citron,  and  Barbadoes- 
waters,  together  with  ratafia,  and  the  most 
noble  spirit  of  clary. — But  for  cowslip-vrine, 
poppy-water,  dnd  all  dormitives,  those  1 
allow.  —  These  provisos  admitted,  in  other 
things  I  may  prove  a  tractable  and  complying 
husband. 

Mrs>  MiU.  O  horrid  provisos!  filthy  strong 
waters!  I  toast  fellows,  odious  men!  I  hate 
your  odious  provisos. 

Mir.  Then  weVe  agreed.  Shall  I  kiss  your 
nand  upon  the  contract?  And  here  comes  one 
lo  be  a  witness  to  the  sealing  of  the  deed. 

Enter  Mas.  Faihall. 

Mr*. Mill  Fainall,  what  shall  I  do?  shall  I 
have  him?  I  think  I  must  have  him. 

Mrs.  F.  Ay,  ay,  take  him,  take  him;  what 
should  you  do? 

Mrs.  Mia.  Well  then—ril  take  mv  death 
Fm  in  a  horrid  fright — Fainall,  I  shall  never 
say  it— well— -l  think— HI  endure  you. 

Mrs.  F.  Fie,  fie,  have  him,  have  him,  and 
tell  him  so  in  plain  terms:  for  I  am  sure  you 
have  a  mind  to  him. 

Mrs,  MUL  Are  vou?  1  think  I  have~-and 
the  horrid  man  looks  as  if  he  thought  so  too 
— ^wel,  you  ridiculous  thing  you,  TU  have 
you— I  won^  be  kissM,  nor  I  wont  be  thank'd 


-here,  kiss  my  hand  though— -so  hold  your 
tongue  now,  don't  say  a  word. 

Mrs.  F,  Mirabel  1,  tnere^s  a  necessity  for  your 
obediente;  you  have  neither  time  to  talk  nor 
stay.  My  mother  is  coming;  and  in  my  con- 
science it  she  should  see  you,  would  fall  into 
fits,  and  may  be  not  recover  time  enough' to 
return  to  sir  Rowland,  who,  as  Foible  tells 
me,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  succeed.  Therefore 
spare  your  ecstasies  for  another  occasion,  and 
slip  down  the  back-stairs,  where  Foible  waits 
to  consult  you. 

Mrs,  MilL  Ay,  go,  go.  In  the  mean  time, 
ril  suppose  you  have  said  something  to 
please  me. 

Mir,  I  am  all  obedience.  \E.cii, 

Mrs,F,  Yonder^s  sir  Wilfull  drunk!  and  so 
noisy,  that  my  mother  has  been  forced  to 
leave  sir  Rowland  to  appease  him;  but  he 
answers  her  only  with  smging  and  drinking — 
what  they  may  have  done  hy  this  ^me  I  know 
not;  but  Petulant  and  he  were  upon  quar- 
relling as  I  came  by. 

Mrs.  MilL  Well,  if  Mirabell  should  not 
make  a  ffood  husband,  I  am  a  lost  thing;  for 
I  find  I  love  him  violently. 

Mrs,  F.  So  it  seems;  for  you  mind  not 
what*s  said  to  you. — If  you  doubt  him,  you 
had  better  take  up  with  sir  W^ilfuU. 

Mrs,  Mill,  How  can  you  name  that  superan- 
nuated lubber?  fohl 

Enter  W^itwould  from  drinking. 

Mrs,  F,  Sof  is  the  fray  made  up,  that  yon 
have  left  *em? 

ff^it.  Left  *em  ?  I  could  stay  no  longer — I 
have  laughM  like  ten  christenings — I  am  tipsy 
with  laughinffi — If  I  had  staid  any  longer,  I 
should  have  burst — I  must  have  been  Jel  out 
and  pierced  in  the  sides,  like  an  unsized  cam- 
let— ycBf  yes,  the  fray  is  composed;  my  lady 
came  in  like  a  noli  prosequi,  and  stojA  the 
proceedings. 

Mrs,  Mill,  Wliat  was  the  dispute? 

Ff'iL  ThaOs  the  jest;  there  was  no  dispute. 
They  could  neither  of  *em  speak  for  rase ;  and 
so  fell  a  sputtering  at  one  another,  like  two 
roasting  apples. 

Enter  Petulant,  drunk. 

Now,  Petulant,  all*s  over,  alPs  well ;  gad,  my 
head  begins  to  whim  it  about — why  dost  thou 
not  speak?  Thou  art  both  as  drunk  and  as 
mute  as  a  fish. 

Pet.  Look  you,  Mrs.  Millamant — ^if  you  can 
love  me,  dear  nymph — say  it — and  thafs  the 
conclusion — pass  on,  or  pass  otSf  that's  all. 

ff^iL  Thou  hast  utterM  volumes,  folios,  in 
less  than  decinio  sexto,  my  dear  Lacede- 
monian. Sirrah,  Petulant,  thou  art  an  epito- 
mizer  of  words. 

Pet.  Witwould — ^you  are  an  annihilator  of 
sense. 

ff^iL  Thou  art  a  retailer  of  phrases;  and 
dost  deal  in  remnants  of  remnants,  like  a  maker 
of  pincushions — thou  art  in  truth  f metaphori- 
cally speaking)  a  speaker  of  short-nand. 

PeL  Thou  art  (without  a  figure)  jnsl  one 
half  of  an  ass,  and  Baldwin  yonder,  thy  half- 
brother,  is  the  rest— a  genani  of  asses  split, 
would  make  just  four  of  you« 

Mrs,  MilL  What  was  tlie  quarrel? 
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Pet  There  was  no  quarrel — there  might 
LaTe  been  a  quarrel. 

P^L  If  there  had  been  words  enow  be- 
tween *em  to  have  eipressM  provocation,  they 
bad  gone  together  by  the  ears  like  a  pair  of 
castanets. 

Pei,  You  were  the  quarrel. 

Mrs.  Mill  Me ! 

p€t.  if  I  have  the  humour  to  quarrel,  I  can 
make  less  matters  conclude  premises, — if  you 
are  not  handsome,  what  then,  if  I  have  a  hu- 
mour to  prove  it? — if  I  shall  have  my  reward, 
say  so;  if  not,  fight  for  your  face  the  next 
time  yourself— ril  go  sleep. 

ff^'i.  Do,  wrap  thyself  up  like  a  woodlouse, 
and  dream  revenge  —  and  hear  me,  if  thou 
canst  learn  to  write  by  to-morrow  morning, 
pen  me  a  challenge — 1 11  carry  it  for  thee. 

Pet.  Carry  your  mistress's  monkey  a  spider, 
— eo  flea  dogs,  and  read  romances — FlI  go  to 
bed  to  my  maid.  [pxiL 

Mrs,  F.  He*s  horridly  drunk — how  came  you 
all  in  this  pickle? 

fflL  A  plot,  a  plot,  to  get  rid  of  the  knight, 
— ^Your  husband's  advice;   but  he  sneak'd  off. 

Enter  Sia  Wilfull,  drunk,  and  Lady 

WlSHFORT. 

Ladj  W,  Out  upon*!,  out  uponH !  at  years 
of  discretion,  and  comport  yourself  at  |)iis 
rantipole  rate! 

•Sir  W.  No  offence,  aunt. 

LadjrW,  Oflence?  as  Fm  a  person,  Fm 
ashamed  of  you — fogh !  how  you  slink  of  wine! 
d'ye  think  my  niece  will  ever  endure  such  a 
Boracbio  ?  you're  an  absolute  Borachio. 

Sir  ir.  Borachio ! 

Ladjr  W.  At  a  timie  when  you  should  com- 
mence an  amour,  and  put  your  bes  foot  fore- 
most— 

Sir  VF,  'Sbeart,  an  you  grutge  me  your  li- 
quor, make  a  bill — give  me  more  drink,  ancf 
lake  my  purse.  [Sings. 

PrVthee  fill  me  the  glass 

Till  it  laugh  in  my  face, 
W^ith  ale  that  is  potent  aud  mellow; 

He  that  whines  for  a  lass 

Is  an  ignorant  ass, 
For  a  bumper  has  not  its  fellow. 

Bot  if  you  would  have  me  marry  my  cousin, 
saj  the  word,  and  FlI  doH— Wilfull  will  do% 
that's  the  word,— Wilfull  will  do't,  that's  my 
crest — my  motto  I  have  forgot. 

Lady  fV.  My  nephew's  a  little  overtaken, 
cousin — but  'tis  with  drinking  your  health — 
O'  my  word,  you  are  obliged  to  him — 

Sir  W,  In  vino  Veritas,  aunt:  if  I  drunk 
yoor  health  to  day,  cousin, — 1  am  a  Borachio. 
Bat  if  you  have  a  mind  to  be  married ,  say 
the  w^ord,  and  send  for  the  piper;  Wilfull 
will  do't*  If  nof,  dust  it  away,  and  let's  have 
tVther  round — Tuny,  ods-heart,  where's  To- 
ny?— ^Tony's  an  honest  fellow,  but  he  spits 
aAer  a  bumper,  and  that's  a  fault.        [Sings. 

A^e'U  drink,  and  we'll  never  ha'  done,  boys. 

Put  the  glass  then  around  with  the  sun,  boys. 
Let  Apollo's  example  invite  us; 

For  he's  drunk  e^^iy  night. 

And  that  makes  him  so  bright, 
That  he's  able  nest  morning  to  light  us. 


The  sun's  a  good  pimple,  an  honest  soaker, 
he  has  a  cellar  at  your  Antipodes.  If  I  travel, 
aunt,  I  touch  at  your  Antipodes — your  Anti- 


no  match,  cousin  with  the  hard  name? — Aunt, 
Wilfull  will  do't. 

Mrs.  MilL  Your  pardon,  madam,  I  can  stay- 
no  longer — sir  Wilfull  grows  very  powerful. 
I  shall  oe  overcome  if  I  stay.  Come,  cousin. 
{Exeunt  Mrs.  Millamantand  Mrs.  EainalL 
lAidf  fV.  He  would  poison  a  tallow-chandler 
and  his  family.  Beastly  creature,  I  know  not 
what  to  do  with  him.— Travel  quoth  a!  ay, 
travel,  travel,   get  thee   gone,   get    thee  gone, 

S!t  thee  but  far  enough,  to  the  Saracens,  or 
e  Tartars,  or  the  Turks  —  for  thou  art  not 
fit  to  live  in  a  Christian  commonwealth,  thou 
beastly  pagan. 

Ar  fr.  Turks!  no;  no  Turks,  aunt ;  your 
Turks  are  infidels,  and  believe  not  in  the  grape. 
Your  Mahometan,  your  Musselman  is  a  dry 
stinkard  —  No  offence,  aunt.  My  map  says 
that  your  Turk  is  not  so  honest  a  man  as 
your  Christian — I  cannot  find  by  the  map  that 
your  Mufty  is  orthodox — whereby  it  is  a  plain 
case,  that  orthodox'  is  a  hard  w^ord,  aunt,  and 
{hiccup)  Greek  for  claret  [Sings, 

To  drink  is  a  Christian  diversion. 
Unknown  to  the  Turk  or  the  Persian: 

Let  Mahometan  fools 

Live  by  heathenish  rules. 
And  be  damn'd  over  tea-cups  and  coffee, 

But  let  British  lads  sing,^ 

Crown  a  health  to  the  king. 
And  a  fig  for  your  sultan  and  Sophi. 

Enter  Foible,  and  whispers  Lady  Wishfort. 

Eh,  Tony! 

Lady  tV.  Sir  Rowland  impatient?  good  lack! 
what  shall  I  do  with  this  beastly  tumbrill? — 
go  lie  down  and  sleep,  you  sot — or,  as  I'm  a 
person,  Fll  have  you  oastinadoed  with  broom- 
sticks.    Call  up  the  wenches  with  broomsticks. 

Sir  JV,  Ahey?  wenches,  where  are  the 
wenches  ? 

Ladjyy.  Dear  cousin  Witwould,  ^et  him 
away,  and  you  will  bind  me  to  you  inviolably. 
I  have  an  affair  of  moment  that  invades  me 
with  some  precipitation — you  will  oblige  me 
to  all  futurity. 

IVit.  Come,  knight — plague  on  him,  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  to  him — ^will  you  go  to  a 
cock-match  ? 

SirlV.  W^ith  a  wench,  Tony? 

IViL  Horrible !  he  has  a  breath  iike  a  bag^ 

1>ipe — Ay,  ay,  come  will  you  march,   my  Sa- 
opian? 

Sir  fV.  Lead  on,  little  Tony—III  follow  thee, 
my  Anthony,  my  Tanthony;  sirrah,  thou  shalt 
be  my  Tantony,  and  Fll  be  thy  pig. 
— And  a  fig  for  your  sultan  and  Sophi. 
[ExeuntSir  VFilfull,  fVitwould,  and  Foible. 
Lady  VF.  This  will  never  do.    It  will  never 
make  a  match — at  least  before  he  has  been 
abroad. 

Enter  WATTWVLLf  disguised  as  /or  Sir 

Rowland. 

Dear  sir  Rowland,  I  am   confounded  with 
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confusion  at  tbe  retrospection  of  ray  own  rude- 
ness. —  I  have  more  pardons  to  ask  than  tbe 
E'  ope  distributes  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  But  I 
ope  where  there  is  likely  to  be  so  near  an 
alliance,  we  may  unbend  the  severity  of  de- 
corum—and dispense  with  a   little   ceremony. 

fVaiL  My  impatience,  madam,  is  the  effect 
of  my  transport;  and  till  I  have  the  possession 
of  your  adorable  person,  I  am  tantalised  on 
the  rack;  and  do  but  hang,  madam,  on  the 
tenter  of  expectation. 

Ladf  yy.  You  have  excess  of  gallantry,  sir 
Rowland;  and  press  things  to  a  conclusion, 
with  a  most  prevailing  vehemence — But  a  day 
or  two,  for  decency  of  marriage. 

JVeUu  For  decency  of  funeral,  madam.  The 
delay  will  break  my  heart — or  if  tliat  should 
fail,  I  shall  be  poison*d.  My  nephew  will  get 
an  inkling  of  my  designs  and  poison  me, — 
and  I  would  willingly  starve  him  before  1  die 
— I  would  gladly  go  out  of  the  world  with 
that  satisfaction. — That  would  be  some  com* 
fort  to  me,  if  I  could  but  live  so  long  as  to 
be  revenged  on  that  unnatural  viper. 

Lady  wVf,  Is  he  so  unnatural,  say  you?  truly 
I  would  contribute  much  both  to  the  saving 
of  your  life,  and  the  accomplishment  of  your 
revenge. — Not  that  1  respect  myself;  though 
he  has  been  a  perfidious  wretch  to  me. 

IVaiU  Perfidious  to  you! 

Ladf  fV,  O  sir  Rowland,  the  hours  that  he 
has  died  away  at  my  feet,  the  tears  that  he 
has  shed,  the  oaths  that  he  has  sworn,  the 
palpitations  that  he  has  felt,  the  trances  and 
tremblings,  the  ardours  and  the  ecstasies,  the 
kneelings  and  the  risings,  the  heart-hea /ings 
and  the  hand-gripings,  the  pangs  and  the  pa- 
thetic regards  of  his  protesting  eyes!  Oh,  no 
memory  can  register. 

WaiL  What ,  my  rival !  is  the  rebel '  my 
rival?  a'dics. 

LadjlV,   No,  donH  kill  him   at   once,   sir 
'  Rowland  ;  starve  him  gradually,  inch  by  inch. 

IVaiL  ril  do't  In  three  weeks  he  shall 
be  barefoot;  in  a  month  out  at  knees  with 
begginff  an  alms — he  shall  starve  upward  and 
upward,  till  he  has  nothing  living  but  bis  h^d, 
and  then  go  out  like  a  candle^s  end  upon  a 
saveall.  ^) 

Lady  IV,  Well,  sir  Rowland,  you  have  the 
way — you  are  no  novice  in  the  labyrinth  of 
love — ^you  have  the  clue — But  as  1  am  a  per- 
son, sir  Rowland,  you  must  not  attribute  my 
yielding  to  any  sinister  appetite,  or  indigestion 
of  widowhood;  nor  impute  my  complacency 
to  any  lethargy  of  continence -1  hope  you  do 
not  think  me  prone  to  any  iteration  of  nuptials. 

IVaiL  Far  be  it  from  me — 

Lady  fV*  If  you  do,  I  protest  I  must  re- 
cede, or  think  that  I  have  made  a  prostitution 
of  decorums ;  but  in  the  vehemence  of  com- 
passion, and  to  save  the  life  of  a  person  of  so 
much  importance — 

WaiL  I  esteem  it  so — 

Lady  FT.  Or  else  you  wrong  my  condes- 
cension. 

JVaiL  I  do  not,  I  do  not— 

Lady  fFI  Indeed  you  do. 

VTaiU  I  do  not,  lair  shrine  of  virtue. 

Lady  fV,  If  you  think  the  least  scruple  of 
carnality  was  an  ingredient — 

i)  Llclitk««c)it, 


FTaiL  Dear  madam,  no.    You  are  all  cam- 
phire  and  frankincense,  all  chastity  and  odour. 
Lady  VT.  Or  that— 

Enter  Foiblk. 

Foi.  Madam,  the  dancers  are  ready,  and 
there*s  one  with  a  letter,  who  must  deliver  it 
into  your  own  hands. 

Lady  W*  Sir  Rowland,  will  you  give  me 
leave?  think  favourably,  judge  candidly,  and 
conclude  you  have  found  a  person  who  w^onld 
suffer  racks  in  honour*s  cause,  dear  sir  Row- 
land, and  will  wait  on  you  incessantly.  \ExiU 

IVaiU  Fie,  fie  I  — What  a  slavery  haTC  I 
undergone!  Spouse,  hast  thou  any  cordial?  I 
want  spirits. 

FoL  What  a  washy  rogue  art  thou  to  pant 
thus  for  a  quarter  of  an  bourns  lying  and 
swearing  to  a  line  lady! 

IVaiu  O,  she  is  the  antidote  to  desire.  By 
this  band,  Td  rather  be  a  chairman  in  the  dog- 
days — ^than  act  sir  Rowland  till  this  time  to- 
morrow. 

Enter  Ladt  Wtshfort,  with  a  Letter, 

Lady  IV.  Call  in  the  dancers; — sir  Rowland, 
weMI  sit,  if  you  please,  and  see  the  entertainmcof. 

tDance^  Now  with  your  permission,  sir 
lowland,  I  will  peruse  my  letter  —  I  would 
of^n  it  in  your  presence,  because  1  would  not 
make  you  uneasy.  If  it  should  make  you  uneasy 
I  would  burn  it — speak  if  it  does — but  you 
may  see,'  the  superscription  is  like  a  woman*s 
hand. 

Foi,  By  heaven!  Mrs.  Marwood*s.  I  know 
it.    My  heart  aches — eet  it  from  her.  \Tohim, 

fVaiL  A  woman^s  hand?  No,  madam,  that*s 
no  woman*s  hand,  I  see  that  already.  Tbafs 
somebody  whose  throat  must  be  cut 

Lady  tV,  Nay,  sir  Rowland,  since  you  give 
me  a  proof  of  your  passion  by  your  jealousy, 
I  promise  you  Til  make  a  return,  by  a  frank 
communication — You  shall  see  it — we'll  open 
it  together  —  look  you  here.  \Reads\  —  Ma- 
dam, though  unknown  to  you.  —  Look  you 
there,  'tis  from  nobody  that  I  know. — /  hoQe 
that  honour  for  your  character,  that  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  let  you  know  you  are 
abused.  He  who  pretends  to  be  sir  Row- 
land is  a  cheat  and  a  rascal — O  heavens! 
what's  this? 

Foi,  Unfortunate,  all's  ruin'dl 

fVait,  How,  how!  let  me  see,  let  mc  see 
— reading,  A  rascal  and  disguised,  and  sub- 
orned for  that  imposture — O  villa ny  !  O  vil- 
lany! — By  the  contrivance  of— 

LadyfV.  I  shall  faint,  I  shall  die,  ho! 

Foi.  Say  'tis  your  nepheiiv's  hand. — Quickly, 
his  plot,  swear  it,  swear  it. 

rVaiL  Here's  a  villain!  madam;  don't  you 
perceive  it,  don't  you  see  it? 

Lfidy  IV,  Too  well,  too  well.  I  4]ave  seen 
too  much. 

JVait,  I  told  you  at  first  I  knew  the  band 
— A  woman's  hand?  The  rascal  writes  a  sort 
of  a  large  hand;  your  Roman  hand— I  saw 
there  was  a  throat  to  be  cut  presently.  Vi  he 
were  my  son,  as  he  is  my  nephew,  I'd  pistol 
him. 

Foi.  O  treachery!  But  are  you  sure,  sir 
Rowland,  it  is  his  writing? 

fVaiL  Sure?  Am  I  hera?  Do  I  live?  Do  I 
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lore. this  pearl  of  India?  I  have  twenty  letters 
in  my  pocket  from  him,  in  the  same  cnaracter. 

LiMdf  fr.  How ! 

jPoi.  O  what  luck  it  is,  sir  Rowland,  that 
you  were  present  at  this  juncture!  this  was 
the  business  that  brought  Mr.  Mirabel!  dis- 
guised to  madam  Millaraaut  this  afternoon.  I 
Uiought  ^mething  was  contriving,  when  he 
stole  by  me  and  would  have  hid  his  face. 

Ladj  W.  How,  how! — 1  heard  the  villain 
was  in  the  house  indeed; 'and  now  1  remem- 
ber, my  niece  went  away  abruptly,  when  sir 
Wilfufi  was  to  have  made  his  addresses. 

JFoi.  Then, then,  madam*  Mr.  Mirahell  waited 
for  her  in  her  chamber;  hut  I  would  not  tell 
your  ladyship,  to  discompose  you  when  you 
were  to  receive  sir  Rowland. 

fTtuL  Enough,  his  date  is  short 

FoL  No,  good  sir  Rowland,  donU  incur  the 
law. 

IVaU.  Law  !  I  care  not  foir  law.  I  can  but 
die,  and  ^tis  in  a  good  cause — My  lady  shall 
be  satisfied  of  my  truth  and  innocence,  though 
it  cost  me  my  life. 

Lady  fV,  No,  dear  sir  Rowland,  donU  fight; 
if  you  should  be  killed  I  must  never  show  my 
face;  or  hanged — O  consider  my  reputation, 
sir  iiowland — No,  jou  sban*t  figbt-^111  go  in 
and  examine  my  niece;  Fll  make  her  confess. 
1  conjure  you,  sir  Rowland,  by  all  your  love, 
not  to  fight 

IVaiL  I  am  charmed,  madam ;  I  obey.  But 
some  proof  you  must  let  me  give  you; — V\\ 
go  for  a  black  box,  which  contains  the  writ- 
ings oi  my  whole  estate,  and  deliver  that  into 
your  hands. 

JLadj  FK  Ay,  dear  sir  Rowland,  that  will 
be  some  comfort;  bring  the  black  box. 

ff^aiL  And  may  I  presume  to  bring  a  con- 
tract to  be  signM  this  night?  May  I  hope  so 
far? 

Lady  IV*  Bring  what  you  will ;  but  come 
alive,  pray  come  alive.  O  this  is  a  happy  dis- 
coVery. 

PVaiL  Dead  or  alive  1*11  come — and  married 
we  will  be  in  spite  of  treachery.  Come,  my 
buxom  widow: 

Ere  long  you  shall  substantial  proof  receive 

l*bat  Tm  an  arrant  knight— 

FoL  Or  arrant  knave.  [Exeunt, 

ACT  V. 

ScEMK  L — The  same. 

Enier  Ladt  Wishfort  ondYojxiA, 

Ladf  fV.  Out  of  my  bonse,  out  of  my  house, 
tboa  viper,  thou  serpent,  that  I  have  fostered; 
thou  bosom  traitress,  that  1  raised  from  no- 
thing— ^Begone,  begone,  begone,  go,  go — ^That 
I  took  firom  washing  of  old  gause  and  wea- 
ving of  dead  hair,  with  a  bleak  blue  nose, 
over  a  cbafling-dish  of  starved  embers,  and 
dining  behind  a  traverse-rag,  in  a  shop  no 
higgcr  than  a  bird-cage, — go,  go,  starve  again, 
do,  do. 

FoL  Dear  madam,  FU  beg  pardon  on  my 
knees. 

had/  JV,  K^vf^  out,  out,  go  set  up  for 
yourself  again — dfo,  drive  a  trade,  do,  with 
your  three-pennyworth  of  small  ware,  flaunt- 
ing upon  a  pack-thread,  under  a  brandyseller*s 
bulk,  or  against  a  dead  wall  by  a  ballad-mon- 


ger. Go,  hang  out  an  pld  frisoneer-gorget, 
with  a  yard  of  yellow  colberteen  again ;  09 ;  ' 
an  old  gnawed  mask,  two  rows  of  nins,  and  a 
child*s  nddle;  a  glass  necklace,  with  the  beads 
broken,  and  a  quilted  nightcap  with  one  ear. 
Go,  go,  drive  a  trade. — These  were  your  com* 
modities,  you  treacherous  trull;  thi.i  was  the 
merchandize  you  dealt  in,  when  I  look  you 
into  my  house,  placed  you  next  myself,  and 
made  you  govemanle  of  my  whole  family. 
You  have  forgot  this,  have  you,  now  you  have 
feathered  your  nest  ? 

FoL  No,  no,  dear  madam.  '  Do  but  bear 
me,  have  but  a  moment*s  patience — Fll  confess 
all.  Mr.  Mirabell  seducecl  me;  I  am  not  the 
first  that  he  has  wheedled  with  his  dissem- 
bling tongue;  your  ladyship^s  own  wisdom 
has  been  deluded  by  him,  then  how  should  I, 
a  poor  ignorant,  defend  myself?  O  madam, 
if  you  knew  but  what  he  promised  me,  and 
how  he  assured  me  your  ladyship  should  come 
to  no  damage — or  else  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
should  not  have  bribed  me  to  conspire  against 
so  good,  so  sweet,  so  kind  a  lady  as  you  have 
been  to  me. 

Lady  W,  No  damage !  What,  to  betray  me, 
3nd  marry  me  to  a  cast  serving-man?  No 
damage!  O  thou  frontless  impudence! 

Foi.  Pray  do  but  hear  me,  madam !  he  could 
not  marry  your  ladyship,  madam — no,  indeed, 
his  marriage  was  to  have  been  Void  fn  law; 
for  he  was  married  to  me  first,  to  secure  your 
ladyship.  Yes,  indeed,  I  inquired  of  the  law 
in  that  case  before  1  would  meddle  or   make. 

Lady  fV,  What,  then  Ihave  been  your  pro- 
perty, have  I?  Ihave  been  convenient  to  you. 
It  seems, — while  you  were  catering  for  Mira- 
bell, I  have  been  broker  for  you  ?  This  exceeds 
all  precedent ;  1  am  brought  to  fine  uses,  to 
become  a  botcher  of  secondhand  marriages  be-* 
Iween  Abigails  and  Andrews !  Til  coupie  you. 
Yes,  ril  baste  you  together,  you  and  your 
Philander.  Fll  Dukes-place  you,  as  Ira  a 
person.  Your  turtle  is  in  custody  already: 
you  shall  coo  in  the  same  cage,  ifthere  be  a 
constable  or  warrant  in  the  parish.         \KxiL 

FoL  O  that  ever  I  was  born !  O  that  i  was 
ever  married! — a  bride,  ay,  I  shall  be  a  Bri- 
dewell bride,  oh! 

Enter  Mrs.  Fainali. 

Mrs.F.  Poor  Foible,  what*s  the  matter? 

FoL  O  madam,  my  lady^s  gone  for  a  con- 
stable ;  I  shall  be  had  to  a  justice,  and  put  to 
Bridewell  to  beat  hemp;  poor  Waitwell^s 
gone  to  prison  already. 

Mrs.F  Have  a  good  heart,  Foible;  Mira- 
beirs  gone  to  give  security  for  him.  This  is 
all  Marwood^s  and  my  husband^s   doing. 

FoL  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it,  madam;  she  w^as 
in  my  lady*s  closet,  and  overheard  all  that  you 
said  to  me  before  dinner.  She  sent  the  letter 
to  my  lady ;  and  that  missing  effect,  Mr.  Fain- 
all  laid  this  plot  to  arrest  VVaitwell,  when 
be  pretended  to  go  for  the  papers ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  Mrs.  Marwood  declared  all  to  my 
lady. 

mrs,F.  Was  there  no  mention  made  of 
me  in  the  letter  ?  -  My  mother  does   not  sus- 

Rcct  my   being   in  the  confederacy;  I  fancy 
larwood  has   not  told  her,  though   she  has 
told  my  husband. 
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Foi,  Yes,  madam;  but  my  Jady  did  not  see 
that  part:  we  stifled  tbe  letter  before  sbe  read 
so  far.  Has  that  mischievous  devil  told  Mr. 
Fainall  of  your  ladyship  then  ? 

Mrs,  F,  Ay,  all's  out ;  my  affair  with  Mi- 
rabell,  every  thing  discovered.  This  is  the  last 
day  of  our  living  together,  tbat*s  my  comfort. 

Foi,  Indeed!  madam;  and  so  His  a  comfort 
if  you  knevr  all — he  has  been  even  with  your 
ladyship;  which  I  oould  have  told  you  long 
enough  since,  but  I  love  to  keep  peace  and 
quietness  by  my  good  will :  I  haa  rather  bring 
friends  together,  than  set  them  at  distance. 
But  Mrs.  Marwood  and  he  are  nearer  related 
than  ever  their  parents  thought  for. 

Mrs.F,  Say*st  thou  so,  Foible?  Canst  thou 
prove  this? 

FoL  I  can  take  my  oath  of  it,  madam,  so 
can  Mrs.  Mincing;  we  have  had  many  a  fair 
word  from  madam  Marwood,  to  conceal  some- 
thing that  passed  in  our  chamber  one  eve- 
ning when  we  were  at  Hyde-park;  —  aud  we 
were  thought  to  have  gone  a  walking:  but  we 
went  up  unawares  —  though  we  were  sworn 
to  secrecy  too ;  madam  Marwood  took  a  book 
and  swore  us  both  upon  it:  but  it  was  but  a 
book  of  poems.  So  long  as  it  was  not  a  Bible 
oath,  we  may  break  it  with  a  safe  conscience. 

Mrs,F.  This  discovery  is  the  most  oppor- 
tune thing  1  could  wish — Now,  Mincing! 

a 

Enter  Mincing. 

Min.  My  lady  would  speak  with  Mrs.  Foi- 
ble, mem.  Mr.  Mirabell  is  with  her;  he  has 
set  your  spouse  at  liberty,  Mrs.  Foible,  and 
would  have  you  hide  yourself  in  my  lady^s 
closet,  .till  my  old  lady^s  anger  is  abated.  O, 
my  old  lady  is  in  a  perilous  passion,  at  some- 
thing Mr.  Fainall  has  said;  ne  swears,  and 
my  old  lady  cries.  There*s  a  fearful  hurricane, 
I  vow.  He  says,  mem,  how  that  he*ll  have 
my  lady^s  fortune  made  over  to  him,  or  he*ll 
be  divorced. 

Mrs.F,  Does  your  lady  or  Mirabell  know 
that? 

Min.  Yes,  mem,  they  have  sent  me  to  see 
if  sir  Wilfull  be  sober,  and  to  bring  him  to 
them.  My  lady  is  resolved  to  have  him,  T 
think,  ratner  than  lose  such  a  vast  sum  as  six 
thousand  pounds.  O,  come  Mrs.  Foible,  I 
hear  my  old  lady. 

Mrs,F.  Foible,  you  must  tell  Wincing,  that 
she  must  prepare  to  vouch  when  I  call  her. 

JFbj,  Yes,  yes,  madam. 

Min.  O,  yes,  mem.  Til  vouch  any  thing  for 
your  ladyship's  service,  be  what  it  will. 

[^Exmnl  Foible  and  Mincing^. 

Enter  Ladt  Wishfort  and  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Ladjr  iV.  O  my  dear  friend,  how'  can  I 
enumerate  the  benefits  that, I  have  received 
from  your  goodness?  To  you  I  owe  the  timely 
discovery  of  the  false  vows  of  Mirabell;  -to 
you  I  owe  the  detection  of  the  impostor  sir 
nowland :  and  now  jou  are  become  an  inter- 
cessor with  my  son-in-law,  to  save  the  honour 
of  my  house,  and  compound  for  the  frailties 
of  my  daughter.  Well,  friend,  you  are  enough 
to  reconcile  me  to  the  bad  world,  or  else  I 
would  retire  to  deserts  and  solitudes,  and  feed 
harmless  sheep  by  groves  and  purling  streams. 
Dear  Marwood,  Jet  us  leave  the   world,  and 


retire    by    ourselves,    and    be   shepherdesses. 

Mrs.  mar.  Let  us  first  dispatch  the  affair  in 
hand,  madam.  We  shall  have  leisure  to  think 
of  retirement  afterwards.  Here  is  one  who  is 
concern^  in  the  treaty. 

Lady  fV.  O  dauffbter,  daughter,  is  it  pos- 
sible thou  shouldst  be  my  child,  bone  of  my 
bone,  and  flesh  of  my   flesh,   and,   as   I  may 


nute 
you 


say,  another  me,  and  .yet  transgress  the  mi 
particle    of  severe   virtue?   Is  it    possible 
should  lean  aside  to  iniquit\',  who  have   l>eeii 
cast  in  the  direct  mould  of^ virtue? 

Mrs.F.  1  dont  understand  your  ladyship. 

Lady  yy.  Not  understand  !  why,  have  you 
not  been  naught?  have  you  not  been  sophis- 
ticated?— not  understand?  here  I  am  ruined 
to  compound  for  your  caprices;  I  must  part 
with  my  plate  and  my  jewels,  and  ruin  my 
niece,  ana  all  little   enough — 

Mrs.F.  I  am  wrong'd  and  abused,  and  so 
are  you.  ^is  a  false  accusation ;  as  false  as 
your  friend  there,  ay,  or  your  friend's  friend, 
my  false  husband. 

Mrs.  Mar.  My  friend,  Mrs.  Fainall  f  your 
husband  my  friend!  what  do  you  mean? 

Mrs.F.  I  know  what  I  mean,  madam,  and 
so  do  you;  and  so  shall  the  world  at  a  time 
convenient. 

Mrs.  Mar.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  pas- 
sionate, madam.  More  temper  would  look 
more  like  innocence.  But  I  have  done.  1  am 
soiTy  my  zeal  to  serve  your  ladyship  and  fa- 
mily should  admit  of  misconstruction,  or  make 
me  liable  to  afironts.  You  will  pardon  me, 
madam,  if  I  meddle  no  more  with  an  affair, 
in  which  I  am  not  personally  concern'd. 

Ladjr  9V.  O  dear  friend,  I  am  so  ashamed 
that  you  should  meet  with  such  returns; — ^you 
ought  to  ask  pardon  on  your  knees,  ungrate- 
ful creature;  she  deserves  more  from  you, 
than  all  your  life  can  accomplish  —  O  don't 
leave  me  destitute  in  this jterplezity ; — ^no,  stick 
to  me,  my  good  genius. 

Mrs.F.  I  tell  you,  madam,  you're  abused 
— Stick  to  you  ?  ay,  like  a  leach,  to  suck  your 
best  blood  —  sbe^lf  drop  of  when  she*s  full. 
Madam,  you  shan't  pawn  a  bodkin,  nor  part 
with  a  brass  counter,  in  composition  for  me. 
I  defy  Vm  alL  Let  'em  prove  their  aspersions: 
I  know  my  own  innocence,  and  dare  stand 
a  triak  \ExiL 

Litdj  W.  W^hy,  if  she  should  be  innocent, 
if  she  should  be  wroog'd  after  all,  ha  ?  I  don't 
know  what  to  think — and  I  promise  you,  her 
education  has  been  ▼ery  unexceptionable — I 
may  say  it;  for  1  chiefly  made  it  my  own 
care  to  initiate  her  very  infancy  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  virtue,  and  to  impress  upon  her  ten- 
der years  a  young  odium  and  aversion  to  the 
very  sight  of  men — ay,  friend,  she  would  ha* 
shriek'd  if  she  had  but  seen  a  man,  till  she 
was  in  her  teens.  As  Pm  a  person  *tis  true. 
' — Sbe  was  never  suffer'd  to  play  with  a  male- 
child,  though  but  in  coats;  nay,  her  very  ba- 
bies were  of  the  feminine  gender. — O,  she  never 
look'd  a  man  in  the  face,  but  her  own  father, 
or  the  chaplain;  and  him  we  made  a  shifl  to 
put  upon  her  for  a  woman,  by  the  help  of 
nis  long  garments  and  his  sleek  face;  till  she 
was  going  in  her  fifteen. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Twas  much  she  should  b«  de^ 
ceived  %o  long. 
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Ladj  W>,  I  warrant  you,  or  she  would  never 
kave  borne  to  have  been  catechized  bj  him; 
and  have  heard  his  long  lectures  affainst  sing- 
ing  and  dancing,  and  such  debaucoeries ;  and 
tf  oing  to  filthy  plays,  and  profane  music-meet- 
ings. O,  she  would  have  swoonM  at  the  sight 
or  name  of  an  obscene  play-book — and  can  1 
think,  after  all  this,  thai  my  daughter  can  be 
naught?  What,  a  whore?  and  thought  it  ex- 
communication to  set  her  foot  within  the  door 
of  a  playhouse.  O  dear  friend,  I  canH  believe 
it.  No,  no;  as  she  says,  let  him  prove  it,  let 
him  prove  it. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Prove  it,  madam?  what,  and 
bave  your  name  prostituted  in  a  public  court; 
yours  and  your  aaugbter^s  reputation  woiried 
at  the  bar  by  a  pack  of  bawling  lawyers ;  to 
be  ushered  m  with  an  O-yes^)  of  scandal; 
and  have  your  case  opened  by  an  old  fumbler 
in  a  coif  like  a  man-midwife,  to  bring  your 
dauffhter*s  infamy  to  lieht;  to  be  a  theme  for 
JegaJ  punsters,  and  quibblers  by  the  statute; 
and  become  a  jest,  against  a  rule  of  court, 
where  there  is  no  precedent  for  a  jest  in  any 
record ;  not  even  in  Doomsday-book ;  to  dis* 
compose  the  gravity  of  the  bench,  and  provoke 
naughty  interrogatories  in  more  naughty  '  law 
Latin. 

Lady  JV.  O,  til  very  hard  I 

Mrs.  Mar.  And  then  to  have  my  young  re- 
Tellers  of  the  Temple  take  notes,  like  *pren- 
tices  at  a  conventicle;  and  after  talk  it  over 
again  in  commons,'  or  before  drawers  in,  an 
ealing-hoose. 

l^oiljrfV.  Worse  and  worse. 

Mrs.  Mar.  Nay,  this  is  nothing;  if  it  would 
end  here  \were  well.  But  it  must  after  this 
be  consign^  by  the  short-hand  writers  to  the 
public  press;  and  from  thence  be  transferred 
to  the  nands,  nay,  into  the  throats  and  lungs 
of  hawkers,  with  voices  more  licentious  than 
the  loud  flounder-man^s:  ^)  and  this  you  must 
bear  till  you  are  stunned ;  nay,  you  must  hear 
nothing  else  for  some  days. 

Lady  VK.  O, His  insupportable!  No,  no,  diear 
friend,  make  it  up,  make  it  up;  ay,  ay,  FU 
compound.  Fl!  give  up  all,  myself  and  my 
all,  ray  niece  and  her  all — any  thing,  erery 
thing,  for  composition. 

Mrs. Mar,  Nay,  madam,  I  advise  nothing; 
I  only  lay  before  you,  as  a  fi-icnd,  the  incon- 
veniences which  perhaps  you  have  overseen. 
Here  comes  Mr.  rainall ;  if  he  will  be  satis- 
fied to  huddle  up  all  in  silence,  I  shall  be  glad. 
You  must  think  1  would  rather  congratulate 
than  condole  with  you. 


Enter  Fain  all. 

Ltody  ff^.  Ay,  «ay,  I  do  not  doubt  it,  dear 
Marwood:  no,  no,  I  do  not  doubt  it. 

Fain.  Well,  madam;  I  have  suffered  myself 
to  be  overcome  by  the  importunity  of  this  lady 
your  friend;  and  am  content  you  shall  enjoy 
your  own  proper  estate  during  life;  on  con- 
dition you  oblige  '  yourself  never  to  marry, 
under  such  penalty  as  I  think  convenient. 

LadyJV.  Never  to  marry! 

Fain.  No  more  sir  Rowlands — the  neit  im'> 
posture  may  not  be  %o  timely  detected. 

i)  Oyt*  (Hp«r  j€)  from  OaVr. 

a]  Pne   of  the   rorlndinut   crici    of  London »    iindmlond 


Mrs.Mar.  That  condition,  I  dare  answer, 
my  lady  will  consent  to,  without  difficulty; 
she  has  already  but  too  much  experienced  tne 
perfidiousness  of  men.  Besides,  madam,  when 
we  retire  to  our  pastoral  solitude,  we  shall 
bid  adieu  to  all  other  thoughts. 

Lady  VF.  Ay,  thaFs  true. 

jfVu/v.  Next,  my  wife  shall  settle  on  me  the 
remainder  of  her  fortune,  not  made  over  al- 
ready; and  for  her  maintenance  depend  en- 
tirely on  my  discretion. 

Lady  fV.  Tiiis  is  most  inhumanly  savage; 
exceeding  the  barbanty  of  a  Muscovite  husband. 

Fain.  I  leamM  it  from  his  ccarish  majesty** 
retinue,  in  a  winter  evening^s  conference  over 
brandy  and  pepper,  amongst  other  secrets  of 
matrimony  and  policy,  as  tbejr  are  at  present 
practised  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  But  this 
must  be  agreed  unto,  and  that  positively.  Lastly, 
I  will  be  endowed,  in  right  of  my  wife ,  with 
that  six  thousand  pounds,  which  is  the  moiety 
of  Mrs.  Millamants  fortune  in  your  posses^ 
sion ;  and  which  she  has  forfeited  (as  will  ap- 
pear by  the  last  will  anJ  testament  of  your 
deceased  husband,  sir  Jonathan  Wishfort),  by 
her  disobedience  in  contracting  herself  against 
your  consent  or  knowledge;  and  by  reUising 
the  offerM  match  with  sir  Wiifull  Witwould, 
which  you,  like  a  careful  aunt,  had  provided 
for  her. 

Lady  fV.  My  nephew  was  non  compos, 
and  could  not  make  his  addresses. 

Fain.  I  come  to  make  demands — IMl  hear 
no  objections. 

^  L€idy  fV.  You  will  grant  me  time  to   con- 
sider? 

Fain.  Yes,  while  the  instrument  is  drawing, 
to  which  you  must  set  your  hand  till  more 
suflBcient  deeds  can  be  perfected,  which  I  will 
take  care  shall  be  done  with  all  possible  speed. 
In  the  mean  while  I  will  go  for  the  said  in- 
strument, and  till  my  return  you  may  balance 
this  matter  in  your  own  discretion.        XExiU 

Lady  fV.  This  insolence  is  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent, all  parallel;  must  I  be  subject  to  this 
merciless  villain? 

Mrs.  Mar,  H^is  severe  indeed,  madam,  that 
you  should  smart  for  your  daughter's  failings. 

Lady  yy.  *Twas  against  my  consent  that 
she  married  this  barbarian;  but  she  would  have 
him,  though  her  ye^r  was  not  out — Ah!  her 
first  husband,  ray  son  Languish,  would  not 
have  carried  it  thn&.  Well,  that  was  my 
choice,  this  is  hers;  she  is  matched  now  witn 
a  witness — I  shall  be  mad,  dear  friend ;  is  there 
no  comfort  for  me?  Must  I  live  to  be  confis- 
cated at  this  rebeUrate  ?-7-Here  come  two  more 
of  my  Egyptian  plagues  too. 


Enter  Mrs.  Millamamt  and  Sir  Wilfull. 

Sir  JV,  Aunt,  your  servant. 

Lcuiy  Vr.  Out,  caterpillar  1  call  not  me  aunt; 
I  know  thee  not 

Sir  W.  I  confess  I  have  been  a  little  in  dis- 
guise, as  they  say,— -'Sheart!  and  I'm  sorry 
for*t.  What  would  you  have  ?  I  hope  I  com- 
mitted no  offence,  aunt — and  if  I  did  I  am  wil- 
ling to  make  satisfaction ;  and  what  can  a  man 
say  fairer?  If  I  have  broke  any  thing  Til  pay 
for*t,  an  it  cost  a  pound.  >  And  so  let  that 
content  for  what's  past,  and  make  no  more 
words.    For  what's  to  come,  to  pleasure  you 
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Tm  willing  to  many  my  cousin.  So  praj  Ma 
all  be  friends;  she  .and  I  are  agreed  upon  the 
matter  before  a  witness. 

LadyW»  How*s  this,  dear  niece?  bave  I 
any  comfort?  can  this  be  true? 

Mrs,  Mill,  I  am  content  to  be  a  sacrifice  to 
your  repose,  madam;  and  to  convince  you 
that  I  bad  no  hand  in  the  plot,  as  you  were 
misinformed,  1  have  laid  my  commands  on 
Mirabel]  to  come  in. person,  and  be  a  witness 
that  1  give  my  hand  to  this  flower  of  knight*- 
hood ;  and  for  the  contract  that  passed  between 
Mirabel!  and  me,  I  have  obliged  him  to  make 
a  resignation  of  it  in  your  ludysbip^s  presence ; 
— be  is  without,  ana  waits  your  leave  for 
admittance. 

LadylV.  Well,  FII  swear  I  am  something 
revived  at  this  testimony  of  your  obedience; 
but  I  cannot  admit  that  traitor-^1  fear  I  can- 
not fortify  myself  to  support  his  appearance. 
_  He  is  as  terrible  to  me  as  a  Gorgon ;  if  1  see 
him,  I  fear  1  shall  turn  to  stoAe,  and  petrify 
incessantly. 

Mrs^JailL  If  you  disoblige  him,  he  may  re- 
sent your  refusal,  and  insist  upon  the  contract 
still.  Then  *tis  the  last  time  he  will  be  offen- 
sive to  you. 

LadjfV.  Are  you  sure  it  will  be  the  last 
time? — if  I  were  sure  of  that — shall  1  never 
see  him  again  ? 

Mrs,  milL  Sir  Wilfull,  you  abd  he  are  lo 
travel  together,  are  you  not? 

Sir  Vr*  *Sheart,  the  gentjeman*s  a  civil  gen- 
tleman, aunt,  let  him  come  in;  why  we  are 
sworn  brothers  and  fellow-travellers.  W^e  are 
to  be  Pylades  and  Orestes,  he  and  I;  he  is 
to  be  my  interpreter  in  foreign  parts.  He  has 
been  over-seas  once  already:  and  with  proviso 
that  I  marry  my  cousin,  will  cross  *em  once 
again,  only  to  bear  me  company.  *Sheart,  FU 
call  him  in — an  I  set  on^t  once,  he  shall  come 
in;  and  see  wbo^ll  hinder  him. 

[Goes  to  iheJDoorandhems, 

Mrs*Mar^  T^is  is  precious  fooling,  if  it 
would  pass;  but  TU  know  the  bottom  of  it 

Lady  ff\  O,  dear  Marwood,  you  are  not 
going  r 

Mrs,  Mar,  Not  far,  madam ;  Fll  return  im- 
mediately. [Exit. 

Enter  MirABSll. 

SirfJ",  Look  up,  man,  Fll  stand  by  you! 
*sbud,  an  she  do  frown,  she  can*t  kill  you; 
besides,  harkee,  she  dare  not  frown  desperate- 
ly, because  her  face  is  none  of  her  own; 
^sheart,  and  she  should,  her  forehead  would 
wrinkle  like  the  coat  of  a  cream-cheese ;  but 
mum  for  that,  fellow-traveller. 

Mir,  If  a  deep  sense  of  the  many  injuries 
I  have  offerM  to  so  good  a  lady,  with  a  sin- 
cere remorse,  and  a  hearty  contrition,  can  but 
obtain  the  least  glance  ol  compassion,  I  am 
too  happy.  Ah,  madam,  there  was  a  time, 
but  let  It  be.  forgotten;  I  confess  I  have  de- 
servedly forfeited  the  high  place  I  once  held, 
ttf  sighing  at  your  feet ;  nay,  kill  me  not,  by 
turning  from  me  in  disdain,  I  come  not  to 
plead  for  favour;  nay,  not  for  pardon;  I  am 
a  suppliant  only  for  pity,  I  am  going  wbere 
I  never  shall  behold  you  more. 

SirVF,  How,  feUow;>travellerl  you  shall  go 
by  yourself  then. 


Mir,  Let  me  be  pitied  first,  and  afterwards 
forgotten:  I  ask  no  more. 

Sir  fV,  ByV  lady  a  very  reasonable  re<|uest, 
and  will  cost  you  nothings  aunt.  Come,  come, 
forgive  and  forget,  aunt;  why  you  must,  an 
you  are  a  Christian. 

Mir.  Consider,  madam,  in  reality,  you  could 
not  receive. nuich  prejudice;  it  was  an  inno- 
cent device,  though  I  confess  it  bad  a  face  of 
f guiltiness;  it  was  at  most  an  ailifice  which 
ove  contrived;  and  errors  which  love  produ- 
ces have  ever  been  accounted  venial.  At  least, 
think  it  is  punishment  enough,  that  1  havs  lost 
what  in  my  heart  I  hold  most  dear;  that  to 
your  cruel  indignation  I  have  offered  up  this 
beauty,  and  with  her  my  peace  and  quiet; 
nay,  all  my  hopes  of  future  comfort* 

SirVr,  An  he  does  not  move  me,  would  I 
may  never  be  oHhe  quorum.  An  it  were  not 
as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink,  to  give  her  to 
him  again,  I  would  I  might  never  take  ship* 
pinff.  Aunt,  if  you  don*t  forgive  quickly,  I 
shau  melt,  I  can  tell  you  that.  My  contract 
went  no  farther  than  a  little  mouth-glue,  and 
that's  hardly  dry;  one  doleful  sigh  more  from 
my  fellow-traveller,  and  His  dissolved. 

Lady^  fV,  Well,  nephew,  upon  your  ac- 
count— ah,  he  has  a  false,  insinuating  tongue* 
Well,  sir,  I  will  stifle  my  just  resentment,  at 
my  nephew's  request;  I  will  endeavour  what 
I  can  to  forget,  but  on  proviso  that  you  resig;n 
the  contract  with  my  niece  immediately. 

Mir,  It  is  in  writing,  and  with  papers  of 
concern;  but  I  have  sent  my  servant  for  it, 
and^  will  deliver  it  to  you,  with  all  acknow- 
ledgments for  your  transcendent  goodness. 

LMdj  fV,  Oh,  he  has  witchcraft  in  his  eyes 
and  tonffue:  when  I  did  not  see  him,  1  could 
have  bribed  a  vilfain  to  bis  assassination;  but 
bis  appearance  rakes  the  embers  which  have 
so  long  lain  smotherM  in  my  breast    \Aside. 

Enter  Fainall  and  Mrs.  Marwood. 

Fain.  Your  debate  of  deliberation,  madam, 
is  expired.  Here  is  the  instrument,  are  you 
prepared  to  sign? 

Ladr  JV,  If  I  were  prepared,  I  am  not  era- 
power  d.  My  niece  exerts  a  lawful  claim,  ha- 
ving match  d  herself  by  my  direction  to    sir 

wafuii. 

Fain,  That  sham  is  too  gross  to  pass  on 
me;  though  His  imposed  on  you,  madam. 

Mrs.  Mill,  Sir,  i  have  given  my  consent 

Mir,  And,  sir,  1  have  resigned  my  pretensions. 

SirW,  And,  sir,  1  assert  my  right;  and 
will  maintain  it  in  defiance  of  you,  sir,  and 
of  your  instrument.  *Sheart,  an  you  talk  of 
an  instrument,  sir,  I  hav^  an  old  fox  by  my 
4high  shall  hack  your  instrument  of  ram  vel- 
lum to  shreds,  sir.  It  shall  not  be  sufficient 
for  a  mittimus,  ob  a  tailor's  measure;  thcre~ 
fore  withdraw  your  instrument,  or  byV  ladj- 
I  shall  draw  mine. 

Lady  yy.  Hold,  nephew,  hold. 

Mrs,  Mill,  Good  sir  Wiffull,  respite  your 
valour. 

Fain,  Indeed!    are   you   provided   of  your 

fuard,  with  your  single  beef-eater  there?  But 
am  prepared  for  you;  and  insist  upon  my 
first  proposal.  You  shall  submit  your  own 
estate  to  my  management,  and  absolutely  make 
over  m^'  wife's  to  my  sole   use;  as  pursuant 
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to  ibe  purport  and  tenor  of  this  other  coYe- 
nant.  I  suppose,  madam,  your  consent  is  not 
re<pisite  lo  this  case;  nor  Mr.  Mirabeli,  your 
resignation;  nor,  sir  Wrlfnll,  your  right;  you 
may  draw  your  fox  if  you  please,  sir,  and 
make  a  hear-garden  flourish  somewhere  else; 
for  here  it  will  not  avail.  This,  my  lady  W^ish- 
forty  must  be  subscribed,  or  your  darling 
daughter*s  tum*d  adrift,  to  sink  or  swim,  as 
she  and  the  current  of  this  lewd  town  can 
agree* 

LadjW,  Is  there  no  means,  no  remedy, 
to  stop  my  ruin?  Ungrateful  wretch!  Dost 
thou  not  owe  thy  being,  thy  subsistence  to 
my  daiighter*s  fortune? 

Fain,  rJl  answer  you  when  I  haye  the  rest 
of  it  in  my  possession. 

Mir,  But  that  you  would  not  accept  of  a 
remedy  from  my  hands— -I  owli  I  have  not 
deserved  you  should  owe  any  obligation  to 
me;  or  else  perhaps  I  could  advise. 

Lad^  W,  O,  what?  what?  to  save  me  and 
my  child  from  ruin,  from  want,  FII  forgive 
all  thafs  past;  nay,  Til  consent  to  any  thing 
to  come,  to  be  deliver'd  from  this  tyranny. 

Jf/r.  Ay,  madam;  but  that  is  too  late,  my 
reward  is  intercepted.  You  have  disposed  of 
her,  who  only  could  have  made  me  a  com- 
pensation for  all  my  services;  but  be  it  as  it 
may,  I  am  resolvedfril  serve  you;  you  shall 
not  he  wrongM  in  this  savage  manner. 

Lady  IV,  How!  dear  Mr.  Mirabel!,  can  you 
be  so  generous  at  last!  but  it  is  not  possiole. 
Ilarkee,  HI  break  my  nephew^s  match.;  you 
sball  have  my  niece  yet,  and  all  her  fortune, 
if  yon  can  but  save  me  from  this  imminent 
danger. 

Mir.  W'U  you?  I. take  you  at  your  word. 
I  ask  no  more.  I  must  have  Icare  for  two 
criminals  to  appear. 

Lady  yy.  Ay,  ay,  any  body,  any  body. 

Mir»  Foible  is  one,  and  a  penitent. 

Enter  Mrs.  Faimall,  Foible,  and  Mincing. 

Mr^"  Mar,  O,  my  shame !  \MirabeU  and 
Lady  VPlshfort  go  to  Mrs,  Faincdl  and 
Foiile\  these  corrupt  things  are  brought  hi- 
ther to  eipose  me.  [To  FeUnall, 

Fain.  If  it  must  all  come  out,  why  let  *em 
know  it.  His  but  the  W^ay  of  the  W^oHd.  That* 
shaU  not  urge  me  to  relinquish  or  abate  one 
tittle  of  my  terms ;  no,  I  will  insist  the  more. 

Foi,  Yes  indeed,  madam,  111  take  my  Bible 
oath  of  it. 

Min,  And  so  will  I,  mem. 

Lady  IV,  O  Marwood,  Marwood,  art  thou 
&be!  My  friend  deceive  me!  hast  thou  been 
a  wickea  accomplice  with  that  profligate  man  ? 

Mrs,  Mar,  Have  you  so  mucb  ingratitude 
and  injustice,  to  give  credit  against  your  friend, 
to  tbe  aspersions  of  two  such  mercenary  trulls? 

Min.  Mercenary,  mem!  I  scorn  your  words. 
Tis  true  we  found  you  and  Mr.  Fainall  in 
tbe  blue  garret ;  by  toe  same  token,  you  swore 
us  to  secreby  upon  Messalina*s  poems.  Mer- 
cenary !  no,  if  we  would  have  been  mercenary, 
we  should  have  held  our  tongues ;  you  would 
have  bribed  us  sufficiently. 

Fain.  Go,  you  are  an  insignificant  thing. 
Well,  what  are  you  the  better  for  this?  Is 
this  Mr.  MirabelPs  eipedient?  TU   be  put  off] 
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no  Ioniser;  you,  thing,  that  was  a  wife,  shall 
smart  for  this. 

Mrs,  F,  I  despise  you,  and  defy  your  ma-- 
lice;  you  have  aspersed  ine  wrongnilly;  I  have 
proved  your  falsehood;  go  you  and  your 
treacherous — I  will  not  name  it,  but  starve 
together,  perish. 

Fain.  Not  while  you  are  worth  a  groat, 
indeed,  my  dear;  madam,  TIL  be  foolxl  no 
longer.' 

£adyW,  Ah,  Mr.  Mirabell,  this  is  small 
comfort,  the  detection  of  this  affair. 

Mir,  O,  in  good  time.  Your  leave  for  tbe 
other  offender  and  penitent  to  appear,  madam. 

Enter  WAiTWBti,  with  a  Box  of  Writings, 

lady  fV.  O  sir  Rowland-- Well,  rascal. 

Wait,  What  your  ladyship  pleases.  I  have 
brought  the  black  hoz  at  last,  madam. 

Mtr.  Give  it  me,  madam;  you  remember 
your  promise. 

Lady  W,  Ay,  dear  sir. 

Mir,  W^here  are  the  gentlemen? 

Wait.  At  hand,  sir,  rubbing  their  eye»-^ 
just  risen  from  sleep. 

Fain,  *Sdcath!  what*s  this  to  mep  Til  not 
wait  your  private  concerns. 

Enter  Petulant  and  Witwould. 

Pet.  How  now?  whafs  the  matter?  whose 
hand*s  out? 

Wit.  Hey-day!  what,  are  you  all  together, 
like  players  at  the. end  of  the  last  act? 

Mir,  You 'may  remember  gentlemen,  I  once 
requested  your  hands  as  witnesses  to  a  cer- 
tain  parchment. 

IVit,  Ay,  I  do,  my  hand  I  remember — Pe- 
tulant set  nis  mark. 

Mir,  You  wrong  him,'  his  name  is  fairly 
written,  as  shall  appear.  You  do  not  remem- 
ber, genlleraen,  any  thing  of  what  that  parch- 
ment contained.  [Undoing  the  Box, 

fr«/.  No. 

Pet,  Not  L    I  writ,  I  read  nothing. 

Mir.  Very  well,  now  you  shall  know.  Ma- 
dam, your  promise. 

Lady  W.  A^r,  ay,  sir,  upon  my  honour. 

Mir.  Mr.  FainaU,«it  is  now  time  that  you 
should  know,  that  your  lady,  while  she  was 
at  her  own  disposal,  and  before  you  had  by 
your  insinuations  wheedled  her  out  of  a  pre- 
tended settlement  of  the  greatest  part  of  her 
fortune — 

Fain,  Sir!  pretended! 

Mir,  Yes,  sir,  I  say,  that  this  lady,  while  a 
widow,  having  it  seems  received  some  cauti- 
ons respecting  your  inconstancy  and  tyranny 
of  temper,  which,  from  her  own  partial  opi- 
nion and  fondness  of  you,  she  could  never 
have  suspected — she  dici,  I  say,  by  tbe  whole- 
some advice  of  friends,  and  of  sages  learned 
in  the  laws  of  this  land,  deliver  this  same  as 
her  act  and  deed  to  me  in  trust,  and  to  tbe 
uses  within  mentioned.  You  may  read  if  you 
please,  [Holding  out  the  Parchment']  though 
perhaps  what  is  written  on  the  back  may  serve 
your  occasions. 

Fain,  Very  likely,  sir.  Wh.it*s  here?  Dam- 
nation! [Reads]  A  deed  of  conveyance  of 
the  whole  estate  real  o/*  Arabella  Languisb| 
widow,  in  trust  to  Edward  Mirabell. -i-Con- 
fusion ! 
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Mir,  Even  so,  sir:  'tis  The  Way  of  tfie 
JTorld,  sir;  of  the  widows  of  the  wond.  I 
suppose  this  deed  majr  bear  an  elder  date 
than  what  you  have  obtained  from  your  lady. 

Fain,  Perfidious  fiend !  then  thus  Fll  be  re- 
yen^'d.  [Offers  io  run  at  Mrs.  FainalL 

Sir  Vr,  Holo^  sir;  now  you  may  make  your 
beargarden  flourish  somewhere  ^^^^  sir. 

Fain*  Mirabel  I,  you  shall  hear  of  this,  sir; 
be  sure  you  shall,    l^et  me  pass,  oaf.     \ExiL 

Mrs,  F  Madam,  you  seem  to  stifle  your 
resentment:  you  had  better  give  it  vent. 

Mrs,  Mar,  Yes,  it  shall  have  vent,  and  to 
your  confusion,  or  Fll  perish  in  the  attempt. 

[^JSxii, 

Ladjr  W,  O  daughter,  daughter.  His  plain 
thou  hast  inherited  thy  mothers  prudence. 

Mrs,  F,  Thank  Mr.  Mirabel],  a  cautious 
friend,  to  whose  advice  all  is  owing. 

Ladj  fV,  W^ell,  Mr.  Mirabel],  you  have 
kept  your  promise,  and  I  n)ust  perform  mine. 
First,  1  pardon,  for  yonr  sake,  sir  Rowland 
there  and  Foible.  The  nest  thing  is  to  break 
the  matter  to  my  nephew;  and  how  to  do 
that  — 

Mir.  For  that,  madam,  give  yourself  no 
trouble;  let  me  have  your  consent;  sir  W^ilful 
is  my  friend;  he  has  had  compassion  upon 
lovers,  and  generously  engaged  a  volunteer  in 
this  action  for  our  service;  and  now  designs 
to  prosecute  his  travels. 

Sir  fV,  *Sheart,  aunt,  I  have  no  mind  to 
marry.  My  cousin's  a  fine  lady,  and  the  gen- 
tleman loves  her,  and  she  loves  him,  and  they 
deserve  one  another;  my  resolution  is  to  see 
foreign  parts;  1  have  set  on't,  and  when  Tm 
set  on*t,  I  must  do*t.  And  if  these  two  gen- 
tlemen would  travel  too,  I  think  they  may  be 
•pared,  v^ 

Pet,  For  my  part,  I  say  little;  I  think  things 
are  best ;  off  or  on. 

Wait,  Fgad,  I  understand  nothing  of  the 


matter;  Pm  in  a  mase  yet,  like  a  dog  in  a 
dancing-school. 

Ladj  fV,  WeU,  sir,  take  her,  and  with  her 
all  the  joy  I  can  give  you. 

Mrs, Mill,  Why  does  not  the  man  take  me? 
Would  you  have  me  give  myself  to  you  over 
again  ? 

Mir,  Kji  and  over  and  over  again.  [Kisses 
her  Hana\  I  would  have  you  as  often  as  pos- 
sibly i  can.  Well,  heaven  grant  I  love  you 
not  too 'well,  that*s  all  mv  fear. 

Sir  W,  'Sheart,  youMl  have  time  enougli  to 

y  aAer  you're  married;    or  if  you  will  toy 


toy 


toy 
time; 
some 


now,  let  us  have  a  dance  in  the  mean 
that  we  who  are  not  lovers  may  have 
other  employment,  besides  looking  on. 

Mir,  With  all  my  heart,  dear  sir  Wilful* 
What  shall  we  do  for  music? 

Foi,  O,  sir,  some  that  were  provided  for 
sir  Rowland's  entertainment  are  yet  within 
call.  \A  Dance, 

Ladj  W,  As  I  am  a  person,  1  can  hold 
out  no  longer;  I  have  wasted  my  spirits  so 
to-day  already,  that  1  am  ready  to  sink  under 
the  fatigue :  and  1  cannot  but  have  some  fears 
upon  me  yet,  that  my  son  Fainali  will  pursue 
some  desperate  course. 

Mir,  Madam,  disquiet  not  yourself  on  that 
account;  to  my  knowledge  his  circumstances 
art  such,  he  must  of  force  comply.  For  my 
part,  I  will  contribute  all  that  m  me  lies  to 
a  re-union:  in  the  mean  time,  madam,  \To 
Mrs,  FainaU]  let  me  before  these  witnesses 
restore  to  you  this  deed  of  trust;  it  may  be 
a  means,  well  managed,  to  make  you  live  ea* 
sily  together. 

From  hence  let  those  be  warn'd,  who  mean 

to  wed. 

Lest  mutual  falsehood  stain  the  bndal4»ed: 

For  each  deceiver  to  his  cost  may  find, 

That  marriage  frauds  too  oA  are  paid  in  kind 

{Exeunt, 


CUMBERLAND. 


RtcaARD  CVMuaLAVD,  aon  of  Dr.  DcniMB  CamberUndj  Ute  Buhop  of  Kilmore*  in  Ireland  'lij  JoaoB%  yooBfwl 
dAnghlcr  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bcnllej  (■  ladr  on  whom  the  wrll-konTrn  pastoral  of  Fbebe,  bj   Dr.  Hjmm,   printod 


Io  Trtuitj  College*  Cambridge,  whence*  after  a  lon|(  and  aMiduoua  courae  of  atudj,  he  laanebed  into  the  |reat  world, 
and  became  a  private  confidential  sccretarT  to  Lorp  Halifax,  tlieo  at  the  head  or  the  Board  of  Trade;  which  sihwUwa 
be  brid  with  great  credit  to  himaelf,  till  oia  Lordahip  went  oift  of  office.  Suon  after  thia,  he  obtained  the  Uj  f«Uow-> 
ahip  of  Trinilj  College,  vacaul  bj  the  death  of  Mr,  Titlej,  the  Danish  Envoy,  This  fellowahip,  however,  he  did  koI 
hold  long ;  for,  on  obtaining,  thruugh  the  patronage  of  Lord  U  all  fax,  a  amall  establishment  as  crown  agent  for  Ibe  pro* 
vinee  uf  Nova  Scotia,  he  married  Eluabetn,  only  danghter  of  George  Kidge,  Eso.  ofKilmiaton,  inHampshtro,  ia  woaae 
family  he  had  long  baen  intimate.  When  Lord  Halifax  relumed  lo  administration,  and  was  appointed  Ltird  X,iculc- 
■ant  of  Ireland,  Mr.  C,  went  with  him  to  thai  country,  as  iinder-secrelary  :  his  father,  as  one  of  his  chaplaiaa,  nad 
hit  brother  in  law,  Capt.  William  Ridge,  as  one  of  his  aidos-dc~camp.  Before  Lord  Halifax  qoiUod  Ireland  to  boeonae 
Secretary  of  Stale,  Mr.  Cumberland's  father  had  been  made  Bishop  of  CIoiif«rt,  and  Mr*  Cnmberlaad  himself,  wh«  had 
declined  a  baronetcy  which  had  been  offered  him  by  his  patron,  came  to  England  with  his  Lordkhip,  and  was  frnpotat- 
ed,  we  believe,  to  the  silualion  of  assistant  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1771,  tko  Bi- 
ahop  of  Clonfert  was  translated  to  Kilmorr,  whinh  see,  however,  he  held  not  long,  being  translated  by  doaili  io  a  bol- 
ter world,  to  which  he  was  followed  by  kia  lady  in  June  1775.  The  acceaaioa  of  Lord  George  Gorvsaino  lo  tko  acala, 
for  tho  coIoDialdeparlneat  promoted  Mr,  Cumberland  from  a  subaltern  at  the  Board  of  Trade  lo  the  pool  of  aocroUry. 
In  the  year  17S0  he  was  sent  on  a  arcrel  and  confidential  mission  to  the  court  of  Spain;  and  it  {a  reported,  tKat  bii 
embassy  wonid  have  been  anccessful,  but  for  the  riota  in  London,  and  the  capture  of  our  £aaf<Mmd  WoaU-lndin  loots* 
whkh  inspired  the  Spsniarda  with  more  confidence  than  they  hadT  before  poaseaood,  (n  thia  miaaioa  Mr.  CoaWrUnd 
neccaaarily  incurred  great  expensies ;  and  he  was  cruelly  negleelcd  by  the  ministers  after  the  concluaion  of  his  aegodatioa. 
It -was,  however,  duritig  h>>  reiidrnci'  in  that  country  that  he  collected  the  jineedot—  tf  etminmi  ^untvt  m  Spaui^ 
which  he  afierwards  published.     By  the  provisions  of  Bfr.  Burke's  well-known  bill,  tJio  Board  of  Trad*   WM   naallii- 
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ble4»  and  Mr.  Cvnbortanil  wm  set  adiiA  with  a  companialioii  of  scarcelj  a  moiely  ia  Talue  of  what  ha  had  hean  de« 
prived  of.  He  now  retired,  with  hit  famil/^  to  Tuabridgo  WelU,  where  he  haa  coatinned«  we  beliere,  erer  aince  to 
reside,  itniTcraally  respected.  Thai  a  man  of  snch  learning,  of  such  veraaltlity  of  literary  talent*  such  unquestionaMe 
fcaius*  and  such  sound  morality,  shonld*  in  **the  vale  of  years,"  feel  the  want  of  what  he  ha*  lost  by  his  exertions  for 
the  rnblic  good,  mast,  lo  oYery  fcelinf  mind,  be  a  sahject  of  keen  regrelj;  yet  the  feet  seen*  lo  be  placed  beyond  doubt 
by  the  rtillowiag  snnanclation  of  his  intention,  in  1809,  to  publish  a  4lo  volume  of  his  dramas:  "To  the  Publio  It 
was  nay  purpose  to  have  reserved  these  MS8.  for  the  e,ventuat  use  and  advantago  of  a  beloved  dao^hlcr  after  my  deceate ; 
bat  the  circnmataaces  of  mv  atory,  which  are  before  tha  pablie*  and  to  which  I  can  appeal  without  a  blush,  make 
it  Bccdlras  for  nic  to  slate  why  I  am  not  able  to  fulfil  thai  purpose!  I  therefore  now,  with  full  Reliance  on  the  eaa- 
door  aod  pri'tecllon  of  my  countrymen  al  large,  solicit  their  suoBcriptioa  to  ihcse  unpublished  dramas  ;  conscious  as  I 
am,  that  neither  in  this  instance,  nor  in  sny  other  through  the  course  of  my  long-continued  labours,  have  1  wilfully 
directed  the  humble  talents,  with  which  Ood  has  endowed  me,  otherwise  than  to  bia  aerrice,  and  the  genuine  ialeraala 
(ao  f ar  aa  I  underalood  tham)  of  heaarQlence  and  virtue.    Richard  Cumberland." 


THE  FASHIONABLE  LOVER, 

Comedy  by  Richard  Cnmberland.    Acted  at  Drnry  Lane  I77a«     Thta  piece  followed  The  FF'ttt-fndian  too  soon  lo 
increase  the  repauiion  of  Its  author.     It  waa  coldly  received  the  firal  nignl  $   bat  undergoing  aomc  judicious  atterationa  , 
imprwed  in  the  poblie  faroor* 


MORTIMER. 
AUBRBT. 
TTRRSL. 
BRIDGBMORB. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

DOCTOR  BRUID. 
JARVIS. 
NAPTHAII. 
LA  JKUNESSE. 
COUN  MACLBOD. 


visrroRA. 

SBRYAKTS. 
AUGUSTA  AUBRBT* 
MRS.  BRIDGEMORB. 
LUCINDA  BRIDGEMORB. 


MRS.  MACINTOSH. 
MAID-SERVANT. 


ScEVB.  — London. 


ACr  L 

ScBKB  L — A  ffali  in  Lord  Abbbrvillb's 
House,  ipiifi  a  Siaircase  seen  through  an 
Arch.  Several  Domestics  t^aiting"  in  rich 
JfUferies.    JPlourish  of  French  Horns,     • 

Enter  Colin, ^)  hastilj* 

CoUn,  Hoot!^)  feHows,  haud^)  your 
bonds  :^)  pack  up  your  damoM  clarinets^  and 
gang  your  gait')  for  a  pair  of  lubberly  mia- 
9lrcb  as  you  are.  Ad^)  you  could  bondle 
tbe  bagpipe  instead,  I  would  na*  say  you  nay : 
ah!  *lis  an  auocieul  instrumenl  of  great  me- 
lody, and  bas  whastled  7)  many  a  brau  ')  braw 
lad  to  bis  grave;  but  your  boliday  boms  tbere 
are  fit  only  to  play  to  a  drunken  city  barge 
on  a  swan-hopping')  party  up  tbe  Thames. 

Enter  La  Jeunesse. 

La  Jeu,  Fidou,  monsieur  Colin,  for  why 
you  have  send  away  ilie  borns?  It  is  very 
much,  the  ton  in  this  country  for  tbe  fine  gen- 
tlcmens  to  have  the  borns :  upon  ray  vord,  my 
lord  this  day.  give  grand  entertainment  to  very 
grand  company;  tous  les  macaroni  below 
stairs,  et  loute  la  coterie  above.  Hark,  who 
vait  dere?  My  lord  ring  ^is  bell.  —  Voila, 
monsieur  Colin,  dere  is  all  tfl  company  going 
to  the  tea-room. 

Colin.  [Loftking  oud]  Now  tbq   de*il  burst 

t)  Colin  ponrtraya  the  character  of  a  Sootchman,  in  A<a 
station*  moat  admirably,  who  is  so  addicted  to  praise 
bia  own  country*  tbat#  as  he  aaya  htmaalf  ,<'a  true 
Tiorth  Briton  would  gire  up  hia  virtue  before  (he 
would  gi?c  up)  hia  country*  at  any  lime." 

•)  Scotch  exclamation  for,  out,  begone  S)  Hold. 

4)  Hands.    5)  60  away,    6}  If.    7)  Whistled.    8)  Brave. 

9)  It  ia  customary,  in  the  summer,  for  the  Lord  Mayor 
aad  Aldarmoa  of  London  to  sail  in  a  barge  up  the 
Thamoa  towmds  Richmond,  lo  catch  the  ^onng  swans, 
aad  mark  them,  m  the  property  of  the  city ;  it  is  fe- 
lony to  steal  those  thai  are  thus  marked.  The  word 
A«y»  in  this  araar  comes  from  the  Norama  Word  hap" 
pt-r,  lo  catch. 


the  weams  of  you  all  together,  say  I,  for  a 
pack  of  locusts ;  a  cow  in  a  clover-field  has 
more  moderation  than  tbe  best  among  you ; 
had  my  lord  Abberville  the  wealth  of  Glas- 
gow, You*d  swallow  it  all  down  before  you 
gee*d>)  over. 

LaJeu.  Ah,  barbare!  Here  come  my   lord. 

[ExU. 
Enter  Lord  Abberville.^ 

Lord  A,  Colin,  see  that  covers  are  laid  for 
four-and-twenty,  and  supper  served  at  twelve 
in  the  great  eating-parlour. 

Colin,  Ecod,  my  lord,  had  you  ken'd^)  the 
mess  of  cakes  and  sweeties  >)  that  was  bonded 
up  amongst  *em  just  now,  you  would  na* 
think  there  could  oe  muckle^)  need  of  supper 
this  night 

Lord  A*  What,  fellow,  would  you  have  me 
starve  my  guests? 

Colin,  Troth,  an  you  don%  they^U  go  nigh 
to  starve  you.  "> 

Lord  A,  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  this,  Co- 
lin Macieod ;  I  took  you  for  my  servant,  not 
for  my  adviser. 

Colin,  Right,  my  lord,  you  did;  but  if  bv 
advising  1  can  serve  you,  whereas  the  bi'eacti 
of  duty  in  that  ?  ^  {Mxii, 

Lord  A,  VN^bat  a  Highland  savage  it  is! — 
My  father  indeed  made  use  of  him  to  pay  the 
servanb*  wages,  and  post  the  tradesmen*s  ac- 
counts; as  I  never  do  either,  I  wish  somebody 
else  bad  him  that  does. 

Enter  Mortimer,  repeating  to  himself, 

MorL  Is  this  a  dinner,  this  a  genial  room? 
This  is  a  temple  and  a  hecatomb. 

Lord  A,  What,  quoting,  Mortimer,  and  sa- 
tire too? — ^I  thought  you  need  not  go  abroad 
for  that. 

Mori.  True ;  therefore,  Fm  returning  home. 
— Good  night  to  you. 

i)  Gare*        •)  Known.        S)  Swcclmcals.        k)  Much. 
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§1 


»oots 


I^rdA,  What,  on  the  wing  so  soon!  With  teeth,  Mr.  Mortimer.     What  is  the  surlypi 

prabbling  about  ?  Cot   give   her  ^)   coot   fuck ; 


so  much  company,  can  my   philosopher  want 
food  to  feast  his  spleen  upon  ? 

Mort  Food !  I  revolt  against*  the  name ;  no 
Braniin  could  abominate  your  fleshly  meal 
more  than  I  do ;  why,  Hirtius  and  Apicius 
would  have  hlush'd  for  it:  Mark  Antony,  who 
roasted  eight  whole  boars  for  supper,  never 
massacred  more  at  a  meal  than  you  have  done. 

Lord  A.  A  truce,  good  cynic:  pr*ytheenow 
et  thee  up  stairs,  and  take  my  place;  the  la- 
ies  will  be  glad  of  you  at  cards. 

MorL  Me  at  cards!  Me  at  a  quadrille-ta- 
ble !  Pent  in  with  fuzzing  dawagers,  gossiping 
old  maids,  and  yellow  admirals;  *sdeath,  my 
lord  Abberville,  you  must  excuse  me, 

Lord  A.  Out  on  thee,  unconformable  heing; 
thou  art  a  traitor  to  society. 

MorL  Do  you  call  that  society? 

Lord  A.  Yes ;  but  not  my  society ;  none 
such  as  you  describe  will  be  found  here ;  my 
circle,  Mr.  Mortimer,  is  form*d  by  people  of 
the  first  fashion  and  spirit  in  this  couutir* 

Mort  Fashion  and  spirit!  Yes,  their  coun- 
try's like  to  suffer  by  tneir  fashion  more  than 
Hwill  ever  profit  by  their  spirit. 
'  Lord  A,  Come,  come,yourtemperis  too  sour. 

Mort,  And  your*s  too  sweet:  a  mawkish 
lump  of  manna ;  sugar  in  the  mouth,  but  phy- 
sic to  the  bowels. 

Lord  A,  Mr.  Mortimer,  you  was  my  father's 
executor;  I  did  not  know  your  office  extend- 
ed any  further. 

Mort  No;  when  I  gave  a  clear  estate  into 
your  hands,  1  cleared  myself  of  an  unwelcome 
office :  I  was,  indeed,  your  father's  executor ; 
the  gentlemen  of  fashion  and  spirit  will  be 
your  lordship's. 

Lord  A.  Pooh!  Yoe've  been  black-ball'd  i) 
at  some  paltry  port-drinking  dub ;  and  set  up 
for^a  man  of^wit  and  ridicule. 

Mort  Not  I,  believe  me :  your  companions 
are  too  dull  to  laugh  at,  and  too  viaous  to 
expose. — There  stand*  a  sample  of  your  choice. 

Lord  A,  Who,  doctor  Druid?  VVhere's  the 
harm  in  him?  . 

Mort  Where  is  the  merit?— .What  one 
quality  does  that  old  piece  of  pedantry  pos- 
sess to  fit  him  for  the  liberal  onice  of  travel- 
ling-preceptor to  a  man  of  rank  ?  You  know, 
my  lord,  I  recommended  you  a  friend  as  fit 
to  form  your  manners  as  your  morals ;  but  he 
was  a  restraii^;  and,  in  his  stead,  you  took 
that  Welshman,  that  buffoon,  that  antiquarian, 
forsooth,  who  looks  as  if  you  had  rakd  him 
out  of  the  cinders  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Lord  A,  And  so  I  did:  but  pr'ythee,  Mor- 
timer, don't  run  away;  I  long  to  have  you 
meet.^ 

Mort  You  must  excuse  me. 

Lord  A.  Nay,  I  must  have  you  better  firiends. 
— Come  hither,  doctor;  hark'e — 

.Mort  Another  time :  at  present,  I  am  in  no 
humour  ^o  stay  the  discussion  of  a  cockle- 
shell, or  the  dissection  of  a  butterfly's    wing. 

{Exit 
Enter  Doctor  Druid. 

Dr,D.   Putterflies !  *)    Putterflies    in    your 

4)  Allttding  to  Ihc  eleclinc  or  refaslng  ■  menber  in   aay 
•ociety  oy  iiia«im  of  wnii«  ■»<]  bUck  b«lU. 

s)  The  Tii-lth  naaocr  of  iprakiait  English  will  be  «aaily 
uitdrr«inod,  \\  w«  brar  in  mind  that  thrj  always  rhango 


will  the  man  never  leave  off  his  flings,  and 
his  fleers,  and  his  fegaries;  packpiting  liis  spel- 
ters?— Coot,  my  lora,  let  me  call  him  back, 
and  have  a  little  tisputes  and  tisputations  with 
him,  dy'e  see.  ' 

Lord  A.Hd^ng  him,  tedious  rogue,  let  him  go. 

JDr,jO*  Tedious!  ay,  in  coot  truth  is  be,  as 
tedious  as  a  Lapland  winter,  and  as  melan- 
choly tbo ;  his  crotchets  and  his  humours  damp 
all  mirth  and  merriment,  as  a  wet  blanket 
does  a  fire :  he  is  the  very  night-mare  of  society. 

LordA.  yisty^  he.tjijks  well  sometimes. 

Dr.D,  Ay,  'tis  pig  sound  and  little  wit; 
like  a  loud  pell  to  a  pad  dinner. 

Lord  A,  Patience,  good  doctor,  patience! 
Another  time  you  shall  have  your  revenge ;  at 
present  you  nmst  lay  down  your  wrath,  and 
take  up  your  attention. 

Dr,I}»  Tve  done,  my  lord,  I've  done:  laugh 
at  my  putterflies  indeed!  If  he  was  a  pig  and 
as  pold  as  king  GryfTyn,  doctor  Druid  would 
mate  free  to  whisper  an  oord')  or  two  in 
his  ear. 

LordAL  Peace,  choleric  king  of  the  moun- 
tains, peace. 

/>r.  D.  I've  done,  my  lord;  I  say,  I've  done. 

Lord  A.  If  you  have  done,  let  me  begin. 
You  must  know  then,  I  eipect  ray  dty  ma- 
dam from  .Ff^bstreet-hill. 

Dr.  I},  Ay,  "ay,  the  rich  pig-pellied  fellow's 
daughter,  young  madam  Pridgemore,  my  lady 
Apperville,  that  is  to  be,  pleas  her,  and  save 
iier,  and  make  her  a  coot  wife,  say  I. 

Lord  A.  Pr'ythee,  good  doctor,  don't  put  a 
man  in  mind  of  his  misfortunes:  I  tell  you, 
she  is  coming  here  by  appointment,  with  old 
Bridgemore  and  her  mother;  'tis  an  execrable 
group;  and,  as  i  mean  to  make  all  things  as 
easy  .to  me  as  I  can,  I'm  going  out  to  avoid 
heing  tronbled  with  their  impertinence. 

Dr.  D,  Going  out,  my  lord ,  with  your 
house  full  of  company? 

Lord  A,  Oh,  that's  no  objection;  none  in 
the  least;  fashion  reconciles  all  those  scruples : 
to  consult  your  own  ease  in  all  things  is  the 
very  first  article  in  the  recipe  for  good  breed- 
ing: when  every  man  looks  after  himself,  no 
one  can  complain  of  neglect;  hut,  as  Uiese 
maxims  may  not  be  orthodox  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Temple-bar,  you  must  stand  gentle- 
man-usher in  this  spot;  put  your  best  face 
upon  the  matter,  and  marshal  my  dtixens  into 
the  assembly-room,  with  as  much  ceremony 
as  if  they  came  up  with  an  addresss  from  the 
whole  company  of  cordwainers. ') 

Dr,  D.  Out  on  it,  you've  some  tevilisb 
oomans  in  the  wind;  for  when  the  tice  are 
rattling  above,  there^s  nothing  hut  teath,  or  the 
tevil,  could  keep  you  below. 

Lord  A,  YouVe  guest  it;  such  a  divine,  de- 
licious, little  devil,  lurks  in  m^r  heart;  Glen- 
dower  himself  could  not  exorcise  her:  I  am 
possess'd;  and  from  the  hour  I  saw  her  by 
surprise,  I  have  been  plotting  methods  how 
to  meet  her;  a  lucky  opemng  offers ;  the  mine 

th«  hard  and   aofk   leUera   in    their    pronnttcialion   vt 

word*;  ihiia  they  aay  PoUerfliea,  for  HaUerliea*  etc. 
1)  The  word  ktr  is  u«ea  by  the   Welsh  for  all   iJw    fwc- 

noatu,  ia  all  the  periooif,  and  all  the  cases.  4}  Word. 
3)  The  company  of  dhocmakere  (Cordub«aarius).    i»n«  ••' 

the  most  important  in  the  ritv. 
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is  laid,  and  Bridgemore's  Tisit  is  tbe  signal 
for  springing  it. 

/>r.  X>.  Pndgemore*s  t    HoMr  so  ? 

Lord  A*  VVny,  *tis  with  him  she  lives }  what 
else  could  make  it  difficult,  and  what  hut  dif- 
ficulty could  make  me  pursue  it?  They  pru- 
dently enough  would  have  concealed  her  from 
me ;  for  who  can  think  of  any  other,  when 
miss  Auhrey  is  in  sight? — But  hark!  .they*re 
come;  I  must  escape — Now,  love  and  fortune 
stand  my  friends!  [Exit. 

JUr^H,  Pless  us,  what  hastes  and  hurries 
he  is  in  \  and  all  for  some  youoff  hussy — Ah ! 
he^ll  never  have  a  proper  relish  lor  the  vener- 
able antique:  I  never  shall  hring  down  his 
mercury  to  touch  the  proper  freezing  point, 
which,  that  of  a  true  virtuoso  ought  to  stana 
at:  sometimes,  indeed,  he  will  contemplate  a 
beautiful  statue,  as  if  it  was  a  ooman ;  I  never 
could  persuade  him  to  look  upon  a  beautiful 
ooman,  as  if  she  was  a  statue. 

Enter  Bjudgemokb,  Mas.  Bridgemore,  and 

LUCINOA. 

Bridge.  Doctor,  I  kiss  your  hands;  I  kiss 
your  hands,  good  doctor. — How  these  nobles 
live!   Zooks,  what  a   swinging  chaitaber! 

Mrs.Bn  Why,  Mr.  Bridgemore,  sure  you 
think  yourself  in  Leathersellers*-halL 

Luc.  ^ray  recollect  yourself,  papa;  indeed 
this  is  not  Fishstreet-hill. 

Bridge.  1  wish  it  was:  Fd  soon  unhouse 
this  trumpery:  Fd  soon  furnish  it  with  better 
goods:  why  this  profusion,  child,  will  turn 
your  brain. 

Mr€.B.  Law,  how  you  stand  and  stare  at 
things;  stopping  in  the  hall  to  count  thb  ser- 
vants, gaping  at  the  lustre  there,  as  if  youM 
swallow  it. —  1  suppose  our  daughter,  when 
she^s  a  woman  of  auality,  will  behave  as  other 
women  of  ouality  do. — Lucinda,  this  is  doctor 
Druid y  lora  Abberville*s  travelling  tutor,  a 
gentleman  of  very  ancient  family  in  North 
VVales. 

Lttc.  So  it  should  seem,  if  he*s  the  repre- 
sentative of  it. 

Dr.  I}.  Without  flattery,  Mrs.  Bridgemore, 
miss  has  vciy  much  the  behaviours  of  an  oo- 
man of  quality  already. 

Mrs.  a.  Come,  sir,  weMl  join  the  company, 
lord  Abberville  will  think  us  late. 

/>r.  D.  Yes  truly,  he*s  impatient  for  our 
coming;  but  you  shall  find  him  not  at  home. 

MrS'B.  How!  Not  at  home? 

Luc.  A  mighty  proof  of  his  impatience^ 
truly. 

Or.D.  Why,  Was  some  plaguy  business 
took  him  out;  but  weMl  di^atch  it  out  of 
hand,  and  wait  upon  you  quickly. 

Bridge.  Well,  business,  business  must  be 
done. 

Mrs.  B.  I  thought  my  lord  had  been  a  man 
of  fashion,  not  of  business, 

Luc.  And  so  he  is;  a  man  of  the  first  fa- 
shion; you  cannot  have  a  fresher  sample:  the 
worst  galbnt  in  nature  is  your  macaroni; 
with  the  airs  of  a  coquette  you  meet  the 
niam)4>rs  of  a  clown :  fear  keeps  him  in  some 
awe  before  the  men,  but  not  one  spark  of 
passion  has  he  at  heart,  to  remind  him  of 
the  ladies. 

Mrs.B.  Well,  we  roust  make  our  courtesy 


above  stairs — Our  card  was  from  lady  Caro- 
line;  I  suppose  she  is  not  from  home,  as  well 
as  her  brotner* 

l}n  D.  Who  waits  there  ?  show  the  ladies  up. 

Bridge*  Ky^  ay,  go  up,  and  show  your 
cloaths,  ril  chat  with  doctor  Druid  here  below. 
[Exeunt  Ladies^  1  love  to  talk  with  men 
that  know  the  world:  they  tell  me,  ^ir,  you*ve 
travelled  it  all  over. 

Br,  Dk  Into  a  pretty  many  parts  of  it. 

Bridge.  Well,  and  what  say  you,  sir?  youVe 
glad  to  be  at  home;  nothing  I  warrant  like 
old  England.  Ah!  what's  France,  and  Spain, 
and  Burgundy,  and  Flanders!  no,  old  Eng- 
land for  my  money;  'tis  worth  all  the  wond 
besides^ 

^r.D,  Your  pelly  says  as  much;  Will  fill 
thei  pot,  but  starve  the  prain ;  'tis  full  of  corn^ 
and  sheep,  and  villages,  and  people:  England, 
to  the  rest  of  the  oorld,  is  like  a  flower-garden 
to  a  forest 

Bridge.  W^ell,  but  the  people,  sir;  what 
say  you  to  the  people? 

Dr.  D.  Nothing:  I  never  meddle  with  the 
human  species;  man,  living  man,  is  no  ob- 
ject of  my  curiosity;  nor  ooman  neither;  at 
least ,  Mr.  Pridgemore,  till  she  shall  be  made 
a  mummies  of. 

Bridge.  1  understand  you;  you  speak  in 
the  way  of  trade ;  money's  your  object. 

Dr.  D.  Money  and  trade  1  I  scorn  'em 
both;  the  beaten  track  ofcommeixe  I  disdain: 
ISe  tracedxthe  Oxus,  and  the  Po;  traversed 
the  Hipbagan  Mountains,  and  pierced  into  the 
inmost  Tesarts  of  Kalmuc  Tartary — follow 
trade  indeed!  no;  I've  followed  the  ravages 
of  Kouli  Chan  with  rapturous  delight :  there 
is  the  land  of  wonders;  finely  depopulated; 
gloriously  laid  wa^te;  fields  without  a  hoof  to 
tread  'em;  fruits  without  a  hand  to  gather 'em; 
with  such  a  catalogue  of  pats,  peetles,  ser- 
pents, scorpions,  caterpillars,  toads — oh!  'tis 
a  recreating  contemplation,  to  a  philosophic 
mind ! 

Bridge.  Out  on  'em,  filthy  vermin,  I  hope 
you  lefl  'em  where  you  found  'em. 

Dr^D.  r^,  to  my  honour  be  it  spokei^  I 
have  imported  above  fifty  different  sorts  of 
mortal  poisons  into  my  native  country. 

Bridge.  Lack-a-day,  there's  people  enough 
at  home  can  poison  their  native  country. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bridgemore  and  Ldcinda. 

So ,  ladies ,  have  you  finished  your  visit  al- 
ready? 

mrs.  B.  WeVe  made  our  courtesies  and 
come  away* 

Dr.  D.  Marry,  the  fates  and  the  fortunes 
forbid  that  you  should  go,  till  my  lord  comes 
back. 

Luc.  W^hy  not7  if  mj  lord  treats  me  al- 
ready with  the  freedom  of^a  husband,  shouldn't 
I  begin  to  practice  the  indifference  of  a  wife  ? 

\Exeunt. 

Dr.D.  W^ell,  but  the  supper,  Mr.  Pridee- 
more;  you  a  citizen,  and  leave  the  supper r 

Bridge.  Your  fifty  mortal  poisons  have  gi- 
ven me  my  supper:  scorpions,  and  bats,  and 
toads — come,  let's  be  gone.  \Exit. 

DnD*  Would  they  were  in  your  pelly! 

[Exit. 
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[Act  I. 


Scene  IL — An  Apartment  in  BiiTDGEMt>RE^s 

House, 

Enter  M13S  Aubrey    and  Ttrrel,  and  a 
MaidseriHint  wiHi  Ligtiis* 

Aug,  How  I  am  watcb*d  in  this  bouse  you 
well  Know,  Mr.  Tyrrel ;  therefore  you  must 
not  stay:  what  you  have  done  and  sufTerM 
for  my  sake  I  never  can  forg^et;  and  *tis  with 
joy  I  see  you  now,  at  last,  surmount  your 
difficulties  by  the  recovery  of  lord  Courthand : 
may  your  life  never.be  again  exposed  on  my 
account. 

Tjr,  1  glory  in  proctecting  you:  when  he, 
or  any  other  rake,  repeats  the  like  ofHence,  1 
khall   repeat   the  like    correction.     I  am    now 

foing  to  my  uncle  Mortimer,  who  docs  not 
now  that  I  am  in  town.  Life  is  not  life 
without  theci  never  will  I  quit  his  feet,  till  1 
have  bbtainea  his  voice  for  our  alliance. 

Aug,  Alas!  \Vbat  hope  of  that  from  Mr. 
Mortimer,  whose  nigged  nature  knows  no 
happiness  itself,  nor  feels  complacency  in  that 
of  others  ? 

Tjrr,  When  you  know  Mr.  Mortimer,  you'll 
find  how  totally  the  world  mistakes  him.  Fare- 
well, my  dear  Augusta;  back'd  with  thy 
virtuous  wishes,  how  can  I  fail  to  prosper? 

\He  goes  out,  and  she  enters  an  inner 
Apartment  The  Maid^servemt  imme- 
diately introduces  Lord  Abberville, 

Serv.  All's  safe;  follow  me,  my  lord;  she 
is  in  her  bed-chamber. 

Lord  A,  Where;  where? 

Serv,  There;  where  you  see  the  light  through 
the  glass-door.  If  I  thought  you  had  any 
wicked  designs  in  your  head,  I  wouldn't  have 
brought  you  here  for  the  world ;  I  should  be 
murder'd  if  the  family  were  to  know  it:  for 
pity's  sake,  my  lord,  never  betray  me. 

Lord  A.  Go,  get  you  gone;  never  talk  of 
treason,  my  thoughts  are  full  of  love.  [^The 
Maidservant  goes  oui\  First  I'll  »ecure  the 
door:  'twill  not  be  amiss  to  bar  this  retreat. 
[Locks  the  Door,  and  advances  to  the  Glass- 
door'\  Ay ,  there  she  is !  —  How  pensive  is 
tlM^  posture ! — Musing  on  her  condition ;  which, 
in  truth,  is  melancholy  eAough :  an  humble 
cousin  to  a  vulgar  tyrant. — ^'Sdeath,  she  can- 
not choose  hut  jump  at  my  proposals. — See, 
she  weeps. ^I'm  glad  on't — Grief  disposes  to 
compliance — 'Tis  the  very  moment  to  assail 
her. 

[She  comes  to  the  Door,  with  the  Candle 
in  her  Hand ;  seeing  Lord  AbberviUe, 
starts, 

Aug,  Who's  there;  who's  at  the  door? 
Ah!  — 

Lord  A,  Hush,  hush;  your  screams  will 
rouse  the  house. — Tis  I,  miss  Aubrey  —  'tis 
lord  Abberville — Give  me  your  hand — Nay, 
be  composed. — Let  me  set  down  the  candle: 
you  are  safe. 

Aug,   Safe,   my   lord  I    Yes,  I'm   safe;   but 
you   are  mistaken;   miss  Bridgemore's  not  at 
.  tiome ;  or ,   if  she    was,  this  is   no  place  to 
meet  her  in. 

Lord  A.  Fm  glad  of  that;  bless'd  in  miss 
Aubrey's  company,  I  wish  no  interruption 
from  miss  Bridfemore. 

Aug,  I  should  be  loath  to  think  so;  an 
avowal  of  baseness    to  one    woman,  should 


never  be  taken  as  flattery  by  another :  in  short, 
my  lord,  1  must  entreat  you  to  let  the  ser^ 
vants  show  you  to  some  fitter  apartmeoL  I 
am  here  in  a  very  particular  situation,  and 
have  the  strongest  reasons  for  what  I  request 

Lord  A.  I  ffuess  your  reasons,  but  cannot 
admit  them.  1  love  you,  madam;  let  that  de- 
claration be  my  excuse. 

Aug*  Nay,  now  your  frolic  has  the  air  of 
insult,  and  I  insist  upon  your  leaving  me. 

\A  rapping  is  heard  at  the  Door, 

Luc,  [t)rom  without^  Who's  within  there  f 

Aug,  Hark,  hark,  miss  Bridgemore,  as  I 
live. — Come  in. 

Luc,  Come  in!  why  you  have  lock'd  the 
door. 

Aug,  Lock'd!  is  it  lock'd ?~for  shame,  lor 
shame  1  thus  am  I  sacrific'd  to  your  ungene- 
rous designs : — she  must  come  in. 

Lord  A,  Stay,  stay;  she  must  not  find  me 
here;  there's  one  retreat;  your  chamber;  lock 
me  in  there :  I  may  still  escape. 

Luc,  [From  without]  What  are  you  about, 
miss  Aubrey?    Let  me  in. 

Aug,  Vvhere  shall  I  turn  myself?  You've 
ruined  all :  if  you're  discovered,  I  shall  never 
gain  belief. 

Lord  A,  Be  advised  then:  we  have  onJy 
this  chance  left.  [Goes  to  tite  Bed-room  Door, 

Luc,  Miss  Auorey,  if  you  don't  let  me  in 
immediately,  I  shall  call  up  mamma;  so  pray 
unlock  the  door. 

Aug,  1  scarce  know  what  I  do.  [After  loek^ 
ng  Lord  Abberville  in,  opens  the  outward 
DoorJ  There,  madam,  you  re  obeyed. 

Luc,  Why,  surely,  you  affect  extraordinary 
privacy.  It  seems  youVe  had  your  Tyrrel  in 
our  absence. 

Aug,  Yes,  Mr.  Tyrrel  has  been  here. 

Luc,  Humph!  you're  in  mighty  spirits. 

Aug.  No,  madam ;  my  poor  spirits  suit  my 
poor  condition :  you,  I  hope,  are  rich  in  every 
sense. 

Luc.  She's  happy  I  can  see,  though  she 
Miempis  to  hide  it:  I  can't  bear  her.  [Aside"] 
—Pray,  miss  Aubrey,  what  are  your  designs 
-^to  ruin  this  young  man? 

Aug,  Madam  I 

Luc,  Can  you  now  in  your  heart  suppose 
that  Mortimer  will  let  his  nephew  marr}'  you? 
Depend  upon't  (1  tell  you  as  your  frirna)  as 
soon  as  that  old  cynic  hears  of  it  (which  I 
have  taken  care  he  shall),  your  hopes  are 
crushed  at  once. 

Aug,  When  were  th/ey  otherwise? 

Luc,  1  don't  know  what  to  make  of  her — 
she  seems  confus'd — her  eyes  wander  stran* 
gely:  watching  the  bed-room  door — what  is 
It  she  looks  at? 

Aug,  Where  aje  you  going? 

Luc,  Going!  Nay,  no  where— she's  alarm- 
edi—miss  Aubrey,  I  have  a  foolish  notion  in 
my  head,  that  Mr.  Tyrrel's  in  this  house. 

Aug,  No,  on  my  word— shall  I  light  you 
to  your  room  ? 

Luc,  So  ready ! — No ;  your  own  will  serve : 
I  can  adjust  my  head-dress  at  your  glass — 
Hey-day ;  all's  fast — you've   locked  the  door — 

Aug,  Have  I,  indeed? 

Luc,    Yes,    have   you,  madam ;   and    if  my 
suspicion's  true,  your  lover's  in  it — open  it. 
j     Aug,  I  beg  to  be  excused. 


[Act  If.   Scene  1.] 
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Luc,  Oh!  are  you  caught  at  last?  Admit  me.  I  ACT  II. 

rv^X  .I"„c.ioTo"f  a  r.,."'  •'"°"'-*'""''  SC««  X.-A  Likrarj  in  Mo.t.m.k',  House. 

Luc,   Ridiculous !    rn  raise   the    house--lcl  Mortimee  alone. 

me  come  to  the  bell.  Mart  ^o\  so!  another  day;  another  twelve 

Aug^  Hold!  hold!  you  don*t  Vw^\s  what  hours  round  of  folly  and  extravagance:  *pshaw! 
you  do:  for  your  own  sake  desist:  to  save  I  am  sick  on^t  \Vhat  is  it  our  men  of  ge- 
Vour  own  confusion,  more  th^n  mine,  desist,  nius  are  about?  Jarring  and  jangling  with 
and  seek  no  further.  each  other,  while  a  vast   army  of  vices   over- 

Xf/r.  No,  madam;    if  I  spare  you,  may  the.jruns  the  whole  country  at  discretion, 
shame  that  waits  for  you  fall  on  my  head. 


Aug,  At  your  own  peril  be  it  then!  Look 
there.    \Opens  tmd discovers  Lord  AbheroiUc, 

LuC'  Astonishing!  Lord  Abberville!  This  is 
indeed  extraordinary;  this,  of  all  frolics  mo- 
dern wit  and  gallantry  have  given  birth  to, 
is   in   the  newest  and  the  boldest  style. 

Lord  A*  Upon  my  life,  miss  Bridgemore, 
my  visit  has  been  entirely  innocent 

Luc,  Oh,  yes !  I  give  you  perfect  credit  for 
your  innocence;  the  hour,  the  place,  your 
lordship^s  character,  the  iady*s  coniposure,  all 
are  innocence  itself.  CanU  you  aflect  a  little 
surprise,  ma*am,  at  finding  a  gentleman  in 
your  bed-room,  though  you  placed  him  there 
yourself?  So  excellent  an  actress  might  pre- 
tend a  fit  on  the  occasion:  Oh,  you  have  not 
half  your  part. 

Lord  A,  Indeed,  miss  Bridgemore,  you  look 
upon  this  in  too  serious  a  light. 

Luc,  No :  be  assured  Tm  charmed  with  your 
address;  you  are  a  perfect  fashionable  lover: 
so  agreeable  to  invite  us  to  your  house,  so 
well-bred  to  be  from  home,  and  so  consider-^ 
ate  to  visit  poor  miss  Aubrey  in  our  ab- 
sence: altogether,  I  am  puzxled  which  to 
prefer,  your  wit,    politeness,  or  your  honour. 

Aug,  Miss  Bridgemore,  His  in  vain  to  urge 
my  innocence  to  you ;  heaven  and  my  own 
heart  acquit  me;  I  must  endure  the  .censure 
of  the  world. 

Luc,  O  madam,  with  lord  Abberville^s  pro- 
tection you  may  set  that  at  nought:  to  him 
I  recommend  you:  your  company  in  this 
house  will  not  be  very  welcome.  [Exit, 

Lord  A,  [To  her,  as  she' goes  ow/J  Then, 
madam,  she  shall  come  to  mine;  my  house, 
my  arms  are  open  to  receive  her,  —  Fear 
nothing,  set  her  at  defiance;  resign  yourself 
to  my  pr6tection;  you  shall  face  vour  tyrant, 
outface  oer,  shine  above  her,  put  bei'  down  in 
splendour  as  in  beauty ;  be  no  more  the  servile 
thing  her  cruelty  has  made  you;  but  be  the 
life,  the  leader  of  each  public  pleasure,  the  envy  of 
all  womankind,  the  mistress  of  my  happiness — 

Aug,  And  murderer  of  my  own*  No,  no, 
my  lord,  1*11  perish  first:  the  last  surviving 
orphan  of  a  noble  house,  1*11  not  digrace  it: 
from  these  mean ,  unfeeling  people,  who  to 
the  bounty  of  my  ancestors  owe  all  they 
have,  I  shall  expect  no  mercy ;  but  you,  whom 
even  pride  might  teach  some  virtue,  you  to 
tempt  me,  you  with  unmanly  cunning  to  se- 
duce distress  yourself  created,  sinks  you  deep- 
er in  contempt  than  heaven  sinks  me  in  po- 
verty and  shame.  [Exit, 

Lord  A,  A  very  unpromising  campaign  truly; 
one  lady  lost,  and  the  other  in  no  way  of 
being  gained.  Well,  1*11  return  to  my  com- 
pany; there  is  this  merit  however  in  gaming, 
that  it  makes  all  losses  appear  trivial  but  its 
ovrn.  [Exit, 


Enter  Jakvis. 
Nov^,  Jarvis,  what*s  your  news? 

Jar,  My  morning  budget,  sir,  a  breakfast 
of  good  deeds  ;  the  offerings  of  a  full  heart, 
ana  the  return  of  an  empty  purse.  There, 
sir,  *ve  done  your  errand;  and  wish  here- 
after you  could  find  another  agent  for  your 
charities. 

Mort.  Why  so,  Charles? 
.  Jar,  Because  the  task  grows  heavy ;  besides, 
Vm  old  and  foolish,  and  the  sight   is   too    af- 
fecting. 

MorL  Why  doe5n*t  do  like  me,  then? 
Sheath  a  sofl  heart  in  a  rough  case,  *twill 
wear  the  longer;  veneer  thyselt,  good  Jarvis, 
as  thy  master  does,  and  keep  a  marble  out- 
side to  the  world.  Who  dreams  that  I  am 
the  lewd  fool  of  pity,  and  thou  my  pander, 
Jarvis,  my  provider?  You  found  out  the  poor 
fellow,  then,  the  half-pay  officer  I  met  last 
Sunday — 

Jar,  With  difficulty;  for  he  obtruded  not 
his  sorrows  on  the  world ;  but  in  despair  had 
crept  into  a  corner,  and,  with  his  wretched 
family  about  him,  was  patiently  expiring. 

Mort,  Pr'ythee,  no  more  on't :  you  sav*d 
him;  you  relieved  him;  no  matter  how;  you 
made  a  fellow-creature   happy,   tbat*s  enough. 

Jar,  I  did,  sir;  but  his  story *s  so  affecting — 

Mort,  Keep  it  to  thyself,  old  man,  then; 
why  must  my  heart  be  wrung?  1  loo  am  one 
of  nature's  spoilt  children,  and  hav*n*t  yet  leA 
off  the  tricks  of  the  nursery. 

Enter  Servant, 

Sertf,  Sir,  Mr.  TyrrePs  come  to  town,  and 
begs  to  see  you. 
Mort.  Let  him  come  in. 

Enter  Tyrrel. 

SOf   nephew,    what   brings  you   to   town?    I 
thought  you  was  a  prisoner  in  the  country. 

2/r.  I  was;  but  now  my  lord  Courtland 
has  obtained  his  liberty,  no  reason  holds  why 
I  should  not  recover  mine. 

Mort,  Well,  sir,  how  have  you  fill'd  up 
your  tin\e?  in  practising  fresh  thrusts,  or  re- 
penting of  that  which  is  past?  YouVe  drawn 
y.our  sword  to  satisfy  one  man,  now  think  of 
satisfyinff  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Tjrr.  JOii  know  my  story,  sir:  I  drew  my 
sword  in  the  defence  of  innocence;  to  punish 
and  repel  the  libertine  attempts  of  an  enno- 
bled ruffian ;  every  man  of  honour  would  have 
done  the  same. 

Mort,  Yes,  honour:  you  young  men  are 
subtle  arguers;  the  cloak  or  honour  covers 
all  your  faults,  as  that  of  passion  all  your 
follies. 

Tjrr.  Honour  is  what  mankind  have  made 
it ;  and  as  we  bold  our  lives  upon  these  terras 
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with  our  lives  it  behoves  us  to  defend  them. 

Mort,  You  have  made  it  reason  then  it 
seems ;  make  it .  religion  too,  and  put  it  out 
of  fashion  -with  the  world  at  once :  of  this  be 
sure,  I  would  sooner  cast  my  guineas  in  the 
sea,  than  give  Vm  to  a  duellist*  But  come, 
Frank,  you-  are  one  from  prejudice,  not  prin> 
ciple :  therefore  we*Il  talk  no  more  on*t.  Where 
are  you  lodeed  ? 

Tyr.  At  the  hotel  hard  by. 
Mort  Then  move  your  baggage  hither,  and 
keep  house  with  me :  you  and  I ,  nephew, 
have  such  opposite  pursuits  that  we  can  never 
justle;  besides,  tliey  tell  me  youVe  in  love; 
iwill  make  a  good  companion  of  you ;  you 
shall  rail  at  one  sex,  while  Vm  employed 
with  t*other,  and  thus  we  may  both  gratify 
our  spleen  at  once. 

Tjr,  O,  sir,  unless  you  can  consent  to  hear 
the  praises  of  my  lovely  girl ,  from  hour  to 
hour,  in  endless  repetition,  never  suffer  me 
within  your  doors. 

Mart,  Thy  girl,  Frank,  is  every  thing  but 
rich ,  and  that^  a  main  blank  in  the  catalogue 
of  a  lady^s  perfections. 

Tyr,  Fill  it  up  then,  dear  -uncle;  a  word 
of  your's  will  do  it. 

Mori.  True,  boy,  a  word  will  do  it;  but 
*tis  a  ^ong  word ;  His  a  lasting  one ;  it  should 
be,  therefore,  a  deliberate  one ;  but  let  me  see 
your  girl;  Tm  a  sour  feOow;  so  the  world 
thinks  of  me ;  but  it  is  against  the  proud,  the 
rich  I  war:  poverty  may  be  a  misfortune  to 
miss  Aubrey ;  it  would  be  hard  to  make  it  an 
objection. 

Tyr,  How  generous  is  that  sentiihent! — 
Let  me  have  your  consent  for  my  endeavours 
at  obtaining  h/er*s,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy. 
Mort,  About  it  then ;  my  part  is  soon  made 
ready;  y«urs  is  the  task :  you  are  to  find  out 
happiness  in  marriage;  Tm  only  to  provide 
you  with  a  fortune.  [Exit  Tjrrref\  Well, 
Frank,  I  suspected  thou  hadst  more  courage 
than  wit,  when  I  heard  of  thy  engaging  in  a 
duel ;  now  thou  art  for  encountVmg  a  wife, 
I  am  convincM  of  it.  A  wife !  *sdeath,  sure 
tome  planetary  madness  reigns  amongst  our 
wives;  the  dog-star  never  sets,  andthemoon*s 
horns  are  fallen  on  our  heads. 


Enter  CouN  Macleod. 

Colin.   The   gude  time   o^day  to  you,  gude 
maister  Mortimer. 

Mort,  W^ell,  Colin,  what's  the  news  at  your 
house? 

Colin,  Nay,  no  great  spell  ^)  of  news,  gude 
faith;  aw^)  things  with  us  gang  bn  after  the 
auld  sort.  Via  weary  of  my  life  amongst  *em ; 
the  murrain  take  Vm  all,  sike')  a  family  of 
freebooters,  maister  Mortimer;  an  I  speak  a 
word  to  'em,  or  preach  up  a  little  needful 
economy,  hoot!  the  whole  clan  is  up  inarms. 
I  may  speak  it  in  your  ear,  an  the  deV'l  him- 
sell  was  to  turn  housekeeper,  he  could  na* 
pitch  upon  a  fitter  set ;  fellows  of  all  trades, 
countries,  and  occupations ;  a  ragamuffin  crew ; 
the  very  refuse  of  the  mob,  that  canna'  count 
past  twa  generations  without  a  gibbet  in  their 
scutcheon. 

MorL    Ay,    Colin,    things    are    miserably 
changM  since  your  old -master  died. 

0  QuanlilT.  •)  All.  S)  Snch. 


Cofin,  Ah,  maister  Mortimer,  it  m^kes  my 
heart  drop  blude  to  think  how  much  gude 
counsel  1  ha'  cast  away  upon  my  laird;  iYaith 
I  hanna'  stinted  him  othat;  I  gee'd  him  rules 
and  maxims  of  gude  husbandry  in  plenty,  but 
aw  in  v^n,    the  dice  ha'  deaten'd  him. 

Mort,  Yes,  and  destroyed ;  his  head,  heart, 
happiness  are  gone  to  ruin;  the  least  agame- 
ster  loses  is  his  money. 

Colin,  Ecod  and  that's  no  trifle  in  this  case: 
last  night's  performances  mad^  no  small  hole 
in  that. 

Mort.  Whence  learn  you  that? 

Colin,  From  liMle  Naphthali  of  St.  Marj 
Axe:  when  a  man  borrows  money  of  a  Jew, 
'tis  a  presumption  no  Christian  can  be  found 
to  lend  him  any. 

MorL  Is  your  lord  driven  to  such  wretched 
sbiAs? 

Colin.  Hoot!  know  you  not  that  every  lo- 
sing gamester  has  his  Jew  ?  He  is  your  only 
doctor  in  a  desperate  case;  when  the  regu- 
lars have  brought  you  to  death's  door,  the 
quack  is  invited  to  nsher  you  in. 

MorL  Your  Jew,  Colin,  in  the  present  case, 
favours  more  of  the  lawyer  than  the  doctor: 
for  I  take  it  he  makes  you  sign  and  seal  as 
long  as  you  have  effects. 

Colin,  You've  hit  the  nail  o'the  hede;  mj 
laird  will  sign  to  any  thing;  there's  bonds, 
and  blanks,  and  bargains,  and  promissory  no- 
tes, and  a  damn'd  sight  of  rogueries,  depend 
on*t.  Ecod  he  had  a  bundle  tor  his  breakfast, 
as  biff  as  little  Naphtali  could  carry;  I  would 
it  had  braken  hi ^  bock  ^) ;  and  yet  he  is  na' 
half  the  knave  of  yon  fat  fellow  upon  Fish- 
street-hill. 

Mort,  Bridgemore,you  mean.  % 

Colin.  Ay,  ay,  he's  at  the  bottom  of  the 
plot;  this  little  Hebrew's  only  his  jackalL 

MorL  I  comprehend  you:  Bridgemore,  un- 
der cover  of  this  Jew,  has  been  playing  the 
usurer  with  lord  Abberville,  and  means  to 
pay  his  daughter's  portion  in  parchment;  this 
must  be  prevented. 

Colin,  You  may  spare  your  pains  for  that; 
the  match  is  off. 

Mort,  Hey-day,  friend  Colin,  what  has  pot 
off  that?  ^ 

Colin,  Troth,  maiiter  Mortimer,  1  canna* 
satisfy  you  on  that  hede;  but  yesternight  the 
job  was  done;  methought  the  husiness  never 
had  a  kindly   aspect  from  the  first. 

MorL  Vvell,  as  my  lord  has  got  rid  of 
miss,  I  think  he  may  very  well  spare  her 
fortune.    • 

Colin.  Odzooks,  but  that's  no  reason  he 
should  lose  his  own. 

MorL  That,  Colin,  may  be  past  my  power 
to  hinder;  yet  even  that  shall  be  attempted : 
find  out  the  Jew  that  Bridgemore  has  em- 
ployed, and  bring  him  hither,  if  you  can. 

Colin,  Let  me  alone  for  that;  there  never 
was  a  Jew  since  Samson's  time  that  Colin 
could  na'  deal  with ;  an  he  hangs  bock,  and 
will  na'  follow  kindly,  troth.  111  lug  him  to 
you  by  the  ears;  ay,  will  I,  and  his  maister 
the  fat  fellow  into  the  bargain. 

MorL  No,  no,  leave  me  to  deal  with  Bridge- 
more;  m  scare  away  that  cormorant;  if  the 
son  of  my  noble  friend  will  be  undone,  it  ne- 
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Ter  shall  be  said  be  fell  witbout  an  effort  on 
my  part  to  sare  him.  [Exii. 

Colin.  By  beaven,  yon  speak  tbat  Pike  a 
noble  gentleman.  Ab,  niaister  Mortrmer,  in 
Englana,  be  tbat  wants  money,  w^ts  every 
ibing;  in  Scotland,  now,  few  bave  it,  but 
eTcry  one  can  do  witbout  it.  [£xjV. 

ScENB  ll,^~An  Apartment  in  Bridgkmore^s 

House, 

Enter  BRiOGEMaRB  tuid  Da.  D&uid. 

Bridge,  But  wbat  is  all  tbis  to  me,  tioctor? 
wbile  1  bave  a  good  bouse  over  my  bead, 
what  care  I  if  tbe  pyramids  of  Egypt  were 
sunk  into  tbe  earth?  London,  thank  heaven, 
-will  serve  my  turn. 

Dr,D,  Ay,  ay,  looh  ye,  I  never  said  it 
wasn*t   coot    enough  for  them  tbat  live  in  it. 

Bridge,  Good  enough!  Why  wbat  is  like 
it?    Where  can  you  live  so  well. 

Dr,  D.  No  where,  coot  truth,  *tis  all  cooks - 
shops  and  putcbers*-sbambles ;  your  very  streets 
have  savoury  names;  your  Poultry,  yourPye- 
comer,  and  Pudding-lane,  your  Bacon-allejr, 
and  Fishstreet-bill  here;  o*my  oord,  tbe  map 
of  London  would  fnriiisb  out  an  admirable 
pill  of  fare  for  a  lord  mayor's  dinner. 

Bridge  Well,  doctor,  Fm  contented  with 
Fishslreet-hill ;  yon  may  go  seek  for  lodgings 
yonder  in  the  ruins  of  Palmyra. 

Br.D,  Ruins  indeed!  what  are  all  your 
new  buildings,  up  and  down  yonder,  but 
ruins?  Improve  your  town  a  little  further, 
.and  you*ll  drive  every  roan  of  sense  out  of 
it;  pless  us,  and  save  us,  by-and-by  not  a 
monument  of  antiquity  will  be  left  standing 
from  London-stone  to  W^estminster-ball. 

Bridge,  And  if  tbe  commissioners  of  paving 
would  mend  the  streets  with  one,  and  pre- 
sent t*olber  as  .  a  nuisance,  bone-setters  and 
lavry'ers  would  be  tbe  only  people  to  complain. 

ijr,D,  Dcvwn  with  *emtDen  at  once,  down 
with  every  tbing  noble,  and  venerable,  and 
ancient  amongst  you ;  turn  tbe  Tower  of  Lon- 
don into  a  Pantbeon,  make  a  new  Adelpbi  of 
the  Savoy,  and  bid  adieu  to  all  ages  but  your 
own;  you  will  then  be  no  more  in  .the  way 
of  deriving  dignity  from  you  progenitors,  than 
you  are  of  transmitting  it  to  your  posterity. 

Bridge,  Well,  doctor,  well,  leave  me  my 
opinion  and  keep  your  own;  you\e  a  vene- 
ration for  rust  and  cobwebs ;  i  am  for  brush- 
ing them  off  wherever  I  meet  them :  we  are 
for  furnishing  our  shops  and  warehouses  with 
good  profitable  commodities;  you  are  for 
storing  *em  with  all  tbe  monsters  of  the  crea- 
tion :  1  much  doubt  if  we  could  serve  you 
with  a  dried  rattlesnake,  or  a~  stuft  alligator, 
in  all  the  purlieus  of  Fishstreet-bill. 

Dr,D,  A  stuft  alligator!  A  stuft  alderman 
would  be  sooner  bad. 

Bridge,  May  be  so;  and  let  me  tell  you 
an  antiquarian  is  as  much  to  seek  in  the  city 
of  Loooon,  as  an  alderman  would  be  in  the 
ruins  of  Herculaoeum ;  every  man  aAer  bis 
own  way,  tbat*s  my  maxim:    you  are  for  the 

Ealtry  ore ;  I  am  for  tbe  pure  gold ;  1  dare 
e  sworn  now,  you  are  as  much  at  home 
amongst  the  snakes  and  serpents  a^  Don  Sal- 
tero\  as  I  am  with  tbe  Jews  and  jobbers  at 
Jonathan^ 
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Dr,  B,  Coot  Iruth^  Mr.  Pridgemore,  'tis 
bard  to  say  which  collection  is  the  most  harm- 
less of  the  two. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bridgemore. 

Mrs,  B,  Vm  out  of  patience  with  you ,  Mr. 
Bridgemore,  to  see  you  stir  no  brisker  m  this  bu- 
siness; with  such  a  storm  about  your  ears, 
you  stand  as  idle  as  a  Dutch  sailor  in  a 
trade-wind. 

Bridge,  Truly,  love,  till  you  come  in,  I 
beard  nothing  of  the  storm. 

Mrs.  B,  Recollect  tbe  misadventure  of  last 
night;  tbe  wickedness  x>f  tbat  strumpet  you 
bave  harboured  in  your,  bouse;  tbat  fiper, 
which  would  never  have  bad  strength  to  sting, 
badn^t  you  warm*d  it  in  your  bosom. 

Br,  I),  Faith  and  truth  now,  Ibavn*theard 
better  reasoning  from  an  ooman  this  many  a 
day;  you  shall  know  Mr.  Pridgemore,  the 
viperous  species  love  warmth ;  their  sting, 
look  ye,  is  then  more  venomous;  but  draw 
their  teeth,  and  they  are  harmless  reptiles ; 
the  conjurers  in  Persia  play  a  thousana  fan- 
cies and  ^garies  with  *em. 

Bridge,  But  Vm  no  Persian,  doctor. 

Mrs,B,  No,  nor  conjurer  neither;  you  would 
not  else  bave  been  tbe  dupe  thus  of  a  paltry 
girl. 

Dr,B,  A  girl,  indeed!  why  all  tbe  Euro- 
pean world  are  made  tbe  dupes  of  girls :  the 
Asiatics  are  more  wise ;  saving  your  presence 
now,  Fve  seen  a  Turkish  pacha  or  a  Tartar 
chan  rule  threescore,  ay,<three  hundred  wives, 
with  infinite  more  ease  and  quiet,  than  you 
can  manage  one.  * 

Mrs,  B.  Manage  your  butterflies,  your  bats, 
and  beetles,  and  leave  tbe  government  of  wi- 
ves to  those  who  bave  'em:  we  stand  on 
British  ground  as  well  as  our  husbands;  magna 
cbarta  is  big  enough  for  us  both*  our  bill  of 
divorce  is  a  full  match  for  their  bill  of  rights 
at  any  time:  we  bave  our  commons,  doctor, 
as  well  as  tbe  men ;  and  I  believe  our  privi- 
leges are  as  well  managed  here  at  St.  PauPs, 
as  theirs  are  yonder  at  St.  Stephen's. 

jDr,D,  Your  privileges,  Mrs.  Pridgemore, 
are  not  to  be  disputed  by  aiiy  in  this  compa- 
ny; and,  if  miss  is  as  well  instructed  in  ber's, 
I  wish  my  lord  Abberville  joy  of  his  release ; 
that's  all.  [Exit. 

Enter  Lucinda. 

Luc,  Wbat  did  tbe  fellow  say?  Who  sent 
that  old  mummy  hither? 

Bridge,  He  came  upon  a  qualifying  mes- 
sage from  lord  Abberville,  as  I  believe;  but 
'tis  such  an  extravagant  old  blade'),  be  got 
amongst  tbe  pyramids  of  Egyp| ,  before  Jbe 
could  well  bring  it  out. 

Mrs,  B,  I  would  be  was  there,  and  his  pn- 
ith   him;   don'C  you  see    wbat  a   condi- 
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lion  our  poor  girl  is  thrown  into? 

Imc.  1  into  a  condition!  No;  they  shall 
never  bave  to  say  they  threw  me  into  a  con- 
dition. I  may  be  angry,  but  I  scorn  to  own 
I'm  disappointed. 

Bridge,  That's  right,  child ;  sure  there  are 
more  men  in  tbe  world  besides  lord  Abberville. 

Luc.  Law,  papa!  your  ideas  are  so  gross, 
as  if  1  car*d  for  any    of  the  sex,   if  he  hadn*t 
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singled  her  out  from  all  womaukiod;  but  it 
was  ever  thus ;  she^s  born  to  be  my  evil  ge- 
nius; sure  the  men  are  mad — Tyrrel — lord 
Abberville — one  touched  my  heart,  the  other 
wounds  my  pride. 

JJridge,  yVhy,  ay;  there  is  a  fine  estate, 
a  noble  title,  great  conueiions,  powerful  in- 
terest. 

Luc,  Revenge  is  worth  them  all ;  drive  her 
but  out  of  doors,  and  marry  me  lo  a  convent. 

Bridge.  But  let  us  keep  some  show  of  ju- 
stice; this  may  be  all  a  irolic  of  lord  Abber- 
%ille*s;  the  girl,  perhaps,  is  innocent* 

/,</£.*.-  How  can  that  be,  when  I  am  miserable  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Come,  she*s  been  sufTerM  in  your 
house  too  long;  had  I  been  mistress,  she 
should  have  quitted  it  last  night  upon  the  in- 
stant: would  she  had  never  entered  it« 

Bridge^  There  you  make  a  bad  wish,  Mrs. 
firidgemore ;  she  has  proved  the  best  feather 
in  my  wing;  but  call  her  down ;  go,  daughter, 
call  her  down. 

Luc.  m  send  her  to  you:  nothine  shall 
prevail  with  me  to  speak  lo  her,  or  look  upon 
the  odious  creature  more.  {Exit. 

Mrs.  B.  What  is  it  you  are  always  hinting 
at  about  this  girl  ?  She*s  the  best  feather  in 
•your  wing.    Explain  yourself. 

Bridge,  I  can*t;  you  must  excuse  me;  His 
better  you  should  never  know  it. 

Mrs.B.  Why,  where's  the  fear;  what  can 
you  have  to  dread  from  a  destitute  girl,  with- 
out father,  and  without  friend? 

Bridge.  But  is  s\m  really  without  a  father? 
W«is  I  once  well  assured  of  that — But  hush !  my 
daughter's  here — W^eH,  where's  miss  Aubrey  ? 


lie -enter  Lucinda,  followed  bjr  a  Maid-ser- 

vani, 

Luc.  The  bird  is  flown. 

Bridge.  Hey-day,  gone  off! 

Mrs.B.  That's  flat  conviction. 

Bridge.  What  have  you  there?   A  letter? 

/riic.  She  found  it  on  her  table. 

Bridge.  Read  il,  Lucy. 

Luc.  1  beg  to  be  excused,  sir ;  I  don't  choose 
to  touch  her  nasty  scrawl. 

Bridge.  Well,  then,  let's  see;  I'll  read  it 
myself 

{Reads'}  Sir — Since  neither  lord  Abber- 
vilie's  testimonjTf  nor  mj  most  solemn  pro- 
testations  can  prevail  with  you  to  believe 
me  innocent,  I  prevent  miss  Bridgemores 
threatened  dismission  by  tvitlidrawing  my- 
self for  ever  from  your  family:  how  the 
world  will  receive  a  destitute,  defenceless 
orphan  I  tun  now  to  prove ;  /  enter  on  my 
trial  without  any  armour  but  my  innocence  ; 
which,  though  insufficient  to  secure  to  me 
the  continuance  of  your  confidence,  will, 
by  the  favour  of  Providence,  serve,  I  hope, 
0  support  me  under  tl*e  loss  of  it, 

Augusta  Aubrey. 
So!  she's  elop'd — 

Mrs.B.  Ay,  this  is  lucky;  there*s  an  end 
of  her:  this  makes  it  lier  own  act  and  deed; 
give  me  the  letter;  go^  you  need  not  wait. 

{To  the  Servant, 

Serv.  Madam! 

Luc.  Don't  you  hear?    Leave  the  room. 

Seri\  Pray  don't  be  angry;  I  beg  to  speak 
a  word  to  you. 
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Luc.  Go,  go,  another  time;  I'm  busy.  . 

Serv.  I've  done  a  wicked  thing;  and  if  J 
don't  discharge  my  heart,  'twill  hreak,  it  is  so 
full. 

Mrs.B.  What  have  you  done?  Speak  ouL 

Serv.  ^Vhy,  Ihavebeen  the  means  of  ruin- 
ing an  innocent  person ;  for  such  miss  Au- 
brey  is. 

Bridge,  How  so?   Go  on. 

Serv,  'Twas  I  that  brought  lord  Abberville 
last  night  into  her  chamber,  unknown  to  her: 
1  thought  it  was  a  little  frolic  to  surprise  her; 
but,  ^vnen  1  heard  her  scream,  1  was  alarmed, 
and  ran  and  listened  at  the  door. 

Luc.  Well,  and  what  then? 

Serv.  Why,  then  1  heard  her  chide  him, 
and  desire  him  to  be  gone;  yes,  and  but  just 
before  vou  came  up  stairs,  1  heard  the  poor 
young  lady  reproacli  him  bitterly  for  his  base- 
ness m  making  love  to  her,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged to  you,  madam :  indeed,  she  is  as  in- 
nocent as  the  babe  unborn. 

Luc.  Go  your  way  lor  a  simpleton,  aud 
say  no  more  about  the  matter. 

Serv.  To  be  sure  1  was  a  simpleton  to  do 
as  J  did;  but  I  should  never  survive  it,  if  any 
mischief  was  to  follow.  [JSlri/. 

Bridge.   What's  to  be  done  now? 

Mrs.B.  What's  to  be  done?  why  let  her 
take  her  course;  guilty  or  not,  what  matters 
it,  if  every  man  who  ofTers  for  your  daughter, 
is  to  turn  aside  and  follow  after  her? 

Luc.  True,  where's  the  woman  who  can 
pardon  that?  indeed,  had  she  been  really  tr't- 
minal,  1  could  have  endur'd  her  better,  for 
then  I  had  had  one  qualification,  which  she 
had  wanted;  now  she  piques  me  every  way. 


Enter  Servants 

Serv.  Lord  Abberville,  madam,  desires  to  be 
admitted  to  say  a  word  to  you. 

Luc.  Who?  Lord  Abberville? 

Mrs.B.  Oh,  by  all  means  admit  him;  now, 
Lucy,  show  yourself  a  woman  of  spirit;  re- 
ceive bim,  meet  his  insulting  visit  with  be- 
coming contempt. — Come,  Mr.  Bridgemore, 
let  us  leave  them  to  themselves. 

{Exeunt  Mr.  and  Mrs.    Bridgemore. 

Luc.  Ahem;  now,  pride  support  me. 

Enter  Lord  Abberville. 

Lord  A.  Miss  Bridgemore,  your  most  obe- 
dient; I  come,  madam,  on  a  penitential  er- 
rand, to  apologize  to  you  and  miss  Aubrey 
for  the  ridiculous  situation  in  which  i  vras 
suiipriscd  last  night. 

Luk.  Cool,  easy  villain !  {Aside. 

Lord  A.  I  dare  say ,  you  laugh'J  most 
heartily  after  I  was  gone. 

Luc.  Most  incontinently-incomparable  as- 
surance !  [Aside, 

Lord  A.  Well,  I  forgive  you;  *twas  ridicu- 
lous enough;  a  foolish  frobc,  but  absolutely 
harmless  be  assur'd^  I'm  glad  to  find  you  no 
longer  serious  about  it — But  where's  miss  Au- 
brey, pray  ? 

fjuc.  You'll  find  her  probably  at  your  own 
door ;  she's  gone  from  hence. 

Enter  ServanL 

Serv.  Mr.  Tyrrel,  madam. 

Luc.  Show  him  tn^  pray^My  lord,  you've 
no  objection. 
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tely ;  but  if  you  please,  FJl  take  my  leave ;  you 
may  have  business — Curse  on*t,  be  is  the  la- 
dy's loTer.  [Aside, 
Luc.  Nay,  I  insist  upon  your  staying — Now 
malice  stand  my  friend! — Good  morning  to 
you,  sir,  youVe  welcome  to  town. 

Enter  Tyrrel 

Tjrr.  1  thank  you — I  am  wrong,  I  believe; 
your  servant  should  not  have  shown  me  in 
here :  *tis  with  miss  Aubrey  1  request  to 
speaL 

Luc.  Lord  Abberville,  you  can  direct  Mr. 
Tyrrei  to  miss  Aubrey;  she  has  leA  this  fa- 
mily, sir. 

'i'jrr.  Madam — My  lord — I  beg  to  know — 
I  donU  understand— 

Lord  A.  Nor  I,  upon  my  soul:  was  ever 
any  thing  so  malicious?  [Aside, 

Luc,  My  lord,  why  donH  you  speak?  Mr. 
Tyrrel  may  have  particular  business  with  miss 
Aubrey. 

Lord  A,  Why  do  you  refer  to  me?  How 
should  I  know  any  thing  of  miss  Aubrey  ? 

Luc,  Nay,  I  ask  pardon;  perhaps  Mr.  Tyr- 
refs  was  a  mere  visit  of  compliment 

Tjrr.  Excuse  me,  madam;  I  confess  it  was 
an  errand  of  the  most  serious  sort. 

Luc,  Then  it*s  cruel  not  to  tell   him  where 
TOu\e  placM  her. 
"    Tjr,  Plac'd  her  I 

Lord  A,  Ay,  placed  her  indeed!  For  heaven*s 
sake,  what  are  you  about? 

Luc.  Nay,  I  have  done,  my  lord ;  but  after 
last  nigbt^s  fatal  discover)',  I  conceived  you 
would  no  longer  afliect  any  privacy  as  to  your 
situation  with  miss  Aubrey. 

Tjr.  \Wh^X  did  you  discover  last  night, 
maciam?  tell  me;  1  have  an  interest  in  the 
question. 

Luc.  Vm  sorry  for*t,  for  then  youMl  not  be 
pleas*d  to  hear  that  %he  admits  lord  Abber- 
ville hy  night  into  her  bedroom,  locks  him 
up  in  It,  and  on  detection  the  next  morning, 
Openly  avows  her  guilt,  by  eloping  to  her 
gallant. 

Tjr^  What  do  I  hear?— My  lord,  my  lord, 
if  this  is  true — 

Lord  A.  What  then?~What  if  it  is?  Must 
I  account  to  you?    W^ho  makes  you  my  in* 
-  quisitor  ? 

Tjrr,  Justice,  humanity,  and  that  control 
which  virtue  gives  me  over  its  opposers:  if 
more  you  would,  with  anguish  1  confess,  my 
heart  unhappily  was  placed  on  her  whom  you 
have  niinM;  now  you^ll  not  dispute  my 
right. 

Lord  A.  This  is  no  place  to  urge  your 
right;  I  shall  be  found  at  home. 

Tjrr,  V\\  wait  upon  you  there.  \Exit  Tyrrel. 

Lord  A.  Do  so — your  servant — Miss  Bridge- 
more,  1  am  infinitely  your  debtor  for  this 
agreeable  visit;  I  leave  you  to  the  enjoyment 
of  your  many  amiable  virtues,  and  the  pleas- 
ing contemplation  of  what  may  probably 
ensue  from  the  interview  you  have  provided 
for  me  with  Mr.  Tyrrel.  \Kxit, 

1ju€.  Ha,  ha^  ha!  I  must  be  less  or  more 
tlian  woman,  if  I  did  not  relish  this  reta- 
liation. 


of  the  Square. 

Enter  Colin. 

Colin.  Ah,  Colin,  thouVt  a  prodigal;  a 
thriftless  loon  ^)  thou*st  been,  that  could  na* 
keep  a  little  pelf  to  thysall  when  thou  hadst 
got  it;  now  thou  may^st  gang  in  this  poor 
geer  ^)  to  thy  life*s  end ,  and  worse  too  for 
aufiht  I  can  tell;  Yaitb,  mon,  Hwas  a  smeart 
little  bysack  of  money  thou  hadst  scrapM 
together,  and  the  best  part  of  it  had  na*  been 
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laft  amongst  thy  kinsfolk,  in  the  Isles  of  Skey 
and  Mull;  muckle  gude  may  it  dothe-weams 
of  them  ^at  ha*  it!  There  was  Jamie  Mac 
Grejor,  and  Sawney  Mac  Nab,  and  the  twa 
^raw  lads  of  Kinruddin,  with  old  Charley 
Mac  Dougall,  my  mother^s  first  busband^s  se- 
cond cousin:  by  my  sol  1  could  na^  see  such 
near  relations,  and  gentlemen  of  sich  auncient 
families,  gang  upon  bare  feet,  while  I  rode  a 
horseback:  I  had  been  na*  true  Scot,  an  I 
could  na*  ^e^en  a  countryman  a  gude  laft  ') 
upon  occasion. 

\Ashe  is  going  out  Miss  Aubrey  enters*  • 

^li^.'That  house  is  Mr.  Mortimer^s;  and 
yet  I  can*t  resolve  to  go  to  it:  to  appeal  tO' 
Tyrrel  is  a  dangerous  step;  it  plunges  him 
again  in  my  unprosperous  concerns,  and  nuts 
his  life  a  second  time  in  danger;  still,  still  I 
know  not  how  to  let  him  think  me  guilty: 
wretched,  unfriended  creature  that  I  am,  what 
shall  I  do  ?  \As  she  is  going  out  Colin  adi^ances. 

Colin,  Haud  ^)  a  bit,  lassie,  you  that  are 
bewailing;  whal*s  yout*  malady? 

Aug.  Sir!  Did  you  speak  to  me? 

Colin,  Troth,  did  1;  I  were  loath  to  let 
afRiction  pass  beside  me,  and  not  ask  it  what 
it  aird. 

Aug.  Do  you  know  me  then? 

Colin.  \Vhat  need  have  I  to  know  you? 
An  you  can  put  me  in  the  way  to  help  you^ 
isn*t  that  enough  ? 

Aug,  1  thank  you :  if  I  have  your  pity,  that 
is  all  my  case  admits  of. 

Colin.  Wha*  can  tell  that?  I  may  be  better 
than  I  seem :  as  soiTy  a  figure  as  I  cut,  I  have 
as  gude  blude  in  my  veins,  and  as  free  of  it 
too,  as  any  Briton  m  the  lond;  troth,  an  you 
be  of  my  country,  madam,  you  may  have 
heard  as  much. 

Aug,  I  do  not  question  it ;  but  I  am  not  of 
Scotland. 

Colin.  Well,  well,  an  if  you  had  the  de*il 
a  bit  the  worse  should  I  ha*  likM  you  for  it; 
but  it  was  not  your  lot;  we  dici  na*  make 
oursnils;  ^)  Paradise  itsal  would  na*  hald  ^) 
all  mankind,  nor  Scotland  neither;  and  let  me 
tell  you,  there*s  na*  braver  or  more  auncient 
people  underneath  heaven's  canopy;  no,  nor 
a  nation  of  the  terrestrial  globe  wha  have 
more  love  and  charity  for  one  another. 

Aug,  Well,  sir,  you  seem  to  wish  to  do 
me  service:  Tve  a  letter  here;  I  cannot  well 
deliver  it  myself;  if  you  are  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood, perhaps  you  know  the  house  of 
Mr.  Mortimer. 

Colin,  Hoot!  hoot!  I  ken  him  well;  I  came 
fra*  thence  but  now. 


j)  BiicbI.      a)  I>reff.       5)  Li  ft 
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Aug,  Will  you  take  cbarge  of  this,  and 
give  it  as  directed  ?  the  gentleman  will  be  found 
at  Mr.  Mortimer^s. 

Colin,  To  Francis  Tyrrel,  esquire — Ah!  an 
His  thereabouts  you  point,  gadzooks,  your 
labour*s  lost;  you  may  ts*n  wear  the  willow, 
as  they  say,  fpr  by  my  troth  he*ll  play  the 
loon  wi*  you. 

Aug.  Is  that  his  character? 

Colin,  No;  but  he  canna*  well  be  true  to 
twa  at  the  same  time. 

Aug,  His  heart's  engagM  it  seems:  what  is 
the  lady's  name? 

Colin,  Woe  worth  her  name!  I  canna*  re- 
collect it  now;  an  it  had  been  a  Scottish 
.  pame,  I  should  na*  let  it  slip  so;  but  I've  no 
mighty  memory  for  your  English  callings; 
they  do  na'  dwell  upon  my  tongue :  out  on*t ! 
'tis  with  a  grete  fat  lubber  yonder  in  the  city 
that  she  dwells ;  a  fellow  with  a  paunch  below 
his  gullet,  like  the  poke  of  a  pelican;  and  now 
I  call  to  mind,  'tis  Aubrey  is  her  name;  ay, 
ay,  'tis  Aubrey;  she*s  the  happy  woman, 

Aug,  Is  she  the  happy  woman?  Well,  sir, 
if  you'll  deliver  that  leller  into  Mr.  Tyrrefs 
hands;  there  is  no  treason  in  it  against  miss 
Aubrey ;    she  herself  is   privy  to  the  contents. 

Colin,  You  need  na'  doubt  but  I  shall  honde 
it  to  him ;  I  were  a  sorry  child  an  I  could 
grudge  you  that:  where  shafl  I  bring  his  answer? 

Aug,  It  requires  none. 

Colin,  But  an  he  craves  to  know  your  house, 
where  mun  I  say  you  dwell? 

Aug,  I  have  no  house,  no  home,  no  father, 
friend,  or  refuge  in  this  world;  *nor  do  I  at 
this  moment,  faintiuc^  as  I  am  with  affliction 
and  fatigue,  know  where  to  find  a  hospitable 
door. 

Colin.  Come  with  me  then,  and  I  will  show 
you  one;  ah!  woe  is  me,  we  hanna'  all  cold 
nearts,  that  occupy  cold  climates:  I  were  a 
graceless  loon  indeed,  when  Providence  ha* 
done  so  much  for  me,  an  I  could  not  pay 
bock  a  little  to  a  fellow  creature. 

Au^,  Who  you  may  be  I  know  not;  but 
that  sentiment  persuades  me  I  may  trust  you : 
know,  in  this  wretched  person  you  behold  her 
whom  you  think  the  envied,  the  beloved  miss 
Aubrey. 

Colin,  Miss  Aubrey !  you  miss  Aubrey !  His 
presence  be  about  us!  and  has  that  grete  fat 
fellow  in  the  city  turn'd  his  bock  upon  you? 
Out  on  him,  ugly  hound,   his  stomach  be  his 

Srave!    I  could  find  in  my  heart  to. stick  my 
irk  into  his  weam. 

Aug,  Have  patience ;  'tis  not  he,  lord  Abber- 
ville's  the  source  of  my  misfortunes. 
-  Colin.    Ah,    woe   the   while   the  more*s  his 
shame,  I'd  rather  hear  that  he  were  dead. 

Aug.  I)o  not  mistake  affliction  for  disgrace ; 
Fm  innocent 

Colin.  I  see  it  in  your  face:  would  I  could 
say  as  much  of  him. 

Ang,  You  know  him  then. 

CoUn,  Ay,  and  his  father  afore  him:  Colin 
Macleod's  my  name. 

Aug,  Colin  Macleod! 

Colin,  What  do  you  start  at?  Troth,  there's 

no  shame  uponH;  'tis  nought  a  bit  the  worse 

or  my  wear;  honesty  was  aw  my  patrimony, 

and,  by  my  sol,  I  hanna'  spent  it:  I  serve  lord 

Abberville,  but  not  his  vices. 


Aug,  I  readily  believe  you;  and  to  convince 
you  of  it,  put  me,  I  beseech  you,  in  some 
present  shelter,  till  the  labour  of  my  hands 
can  keep  me,  and  bold  me  up  but  for  a 
breathing-space,  till  I  can  rally  my  eihausted 
spirits,   and  learn  to  struggle  with  the  world. 

Colin,  Ay,  will  I  by  my  sol,  so  heaven  gives 
life;  and  woe  betide  the  child  that  does  you 
wrong!  I  be  na'  smuthly  ^)  spoken,  but  you 
shall  find  me  true. — And  look,  the  first  door 
that  1  cast  my  ey'n  upon,  I  ken  the  name  of 
Macintosh:  troth,  'tis  a  gudely  omen  and 
prognostic;  the  Macintoshes  and  Macleods  arc 
aw  of  the  same  blood  fra'  long  antiquity:  had 
we  search'd  aw  the  town  we  could  na'  find  a 
better.  \Knock8  at  the  Door\  Odzooks,  fear 
nothing,  damsel,  an  she  be  a  true  Macintosh^ 
you  need  na'  doubt  a  welcome.  [Mrs,  Ma- 
cintosh comes  to  Hie  Door\  Gude  day  to  you, 
madam,    is  your  name  Macintosh,  pray  you? 

Mrs,  M,  It  is:  what  are  your  commands? 

Colin,  Nay,  bau'd  a  bit,  gude  child,  we  com- 
mand nought;  but  being,  d'ye  see,  a  Scottish 
kinsman  of  yours,  Colin  Macleod  by  name, 
I  crave  a  lodgment  in  your  bouse  for  this 
poor  lassie. — Gude  troth  you  need  na*  squant ') 
at  her  so  closely  i  there's  nought  to  be  su- 
spected; and  thougn  she  may  na  boast  so  long* 
a  pedigree  a^  you  and  I  do,  yet  for  an  English 
family,  she's  of  no  despicable  house;  and  as 
for  reputation,  gude  faith  the  lamb  is  not  more 
innocent :  respecting  mine  "own  sail  I  will  na' 
vaunt,  but  an  youVe  any  doubts,  you  need 
na'  gang  a  mighty  length  to  satisfy  'em:  I'm 
no  impostor. 

Mrs.  M.  I  see  enough  to  satisfy  roe ;  she  is 
a  perfect  beauty  :-^pray,  young  lady,  walk  in ; 
pray  walk  ,up  stairs,  you  are  heartily  wel<- 
come ;  lack-a-day,  you  seem  piteously  nitigu'd. 

Aug,  Indeed  1  want  repose. 

Colin,  Rest  you  awhile;  I'll  deliver  yoor 
letter,  and  call  on  you  anon. 

Aug,  I  thank  you.  [Enters  tfie  House, 

Mrs,  M,  Heavens,  what  a  lo\ely  girl! 

Colin,  Haud  you  a  bit,  you've  done  this 
kindly,  cousin  Macintosh,  but  we're  na'  come 
a  bagging,  d'ye  see;  here,  take  this  money  in 
your  honde,  and  let  her  want  for  nougfaL 

Mrs.  M,  You  may  depend  upon  my  care. 

Colin*  Ay,  ay,  I  ken'd  you  for  a  Macintosh 
at  once;  I  am  na'  apt  to  be  mistaken  in  any 
of  your  clan ;  and  'tis  a  comely  presence  that 
you  have;  tioth  'tis  the  case  with  aw  of  you; 
the  Macintoshes  are  a  very  personable  people. 

[JEriV. 

Mrs,  M,  Another  of  my  Scottish  cousins — 
Oh,  this  new  name  of  mine  is  a  most  thriving 
invention ;  a  rare  device  to  hook  in  customers. 

[Exit. 

Scene  It  —  A  Room  in  Lord  Abbervillb^s 

House, 

Enter  Lord  Abbbrville,  followed  by  seoeral 

Servants, 

Lord  A,  You  are  a  most  unreasonable  set 
of  gentry  truly;  I  have  but  one  Scotchman 
in  my  family,  and  you  are  every  one  of  you, 
cook,  valet,  butler,  up  in  arms  to  drive  him 
out  of  it. 

La  Jeu,  And  with  reason,  my  lord;  mon- 
sieur Colin  is  a  grand  financier;   but   he  has 

t)  Smooihly.        •)  Sqaiiit  (look). 
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a  litt]^  of  what  we  call  la  maladie  du  pays; 
be  is  too  oeconomique ;  it  is  not  for  the  credit 
of  mi  lord  An^lois  to  be  too  oeconomique. 
Lord  A*  1  think,  La  Jeunesse,  1  have  been 
at  some  pains  to  put  that  out  of  dispute;  but 
get  you  gone  all  together,  and  send  the  fellow 
to  me;  1  begin  to  be  as  tirM  ol  him  as  you 
are. —  \JExcuni  Servants], — His  honestv  is  vas 
reproach;  these  rascals  flatter  while  loey  rob 
me:  it  angers  me  that  one,  who  has  no  stake, 
no  interest  in  my  fortune,  should  husband  it 
more  frugally  than  I  who  am  the  owner  and 
the  sufferer :  in  short,  he  is  the  glass  in  which 
I  see  myself,  and  the  reflection  tortures  me; 
ray  rices  have  deformed  me;  gaming  has  made 
a  monster  of  roe. 

EfUer  COLIK. 

Come  hither,  Colin;  what  is  this  I  hear  of  you? 

Colin*  Saving  your  presence  I  should  guess 
a  pratty  many  lies;  Hwill  mostly  he  the  case 
when  companions  in  office  give  characters 
one  of  another. 

Lord  A.  But  what  is  he  whom  nobody 
speaks  well  of?  You  are  given  up  on  all  hands. 

Colin,  And  so  must  truth  itsall,  when  the 
deMl  turns  historian. 

Lord  A,  YouVe  been  applauded  for  your 
bluntness;  \is  no  recommendation  to  me, 
Macleod;  nor  shall  I  part  from  all  my  family 
to  accommodate  your  spleen ;  from  the  stable- 
boy  to  my  own  valet,  there*s  not  a  domestic 
in  this  house  gives  you  a  good  word. 

Colin,  Nor  ever  will,  till  1  prefer  their  in- 
terest to  yours;  hungry  curs  will  bark:  but 
an  jour  lordship  would  have  us  regale  our 
iriends  below  stairs,  while  you  are  feasting 
yours  above,  gadzooks^  I  have  a  pratty  many 
country  men  in  town,  with  better  appetites  than 
purses,  who  will  applaud  the  regulation. 

Lord  A,  Tis  for  such  purses  and  such  ap- 
petites you  would  be  a  fit  provider;  *tis  for 
the  latitude  of  the  Highlands,  not  for  the 
meridian  of  London ,  your  narrow  '  scale  of 
economy  is  laid  down. 

Colin,  Economy  is  no  dis^ace;  His  batter 
living  on  a  little,  than  outlivmg  a  great  deal. 

Lord  A,  Well,  sir,  you  may  be  honest,  but 
you  are  troublesome;  my  family  are  one  and 
all  in  arms  against  you;  and  you  must  know, 
Colin  Macleod,  Fve  great  objection  to  a  re- 
bellion either  in  a  family  or  state,  whatever 
you  and  your  countrymen  may  think  of  the 
matter. 

Colin.  My  lord,  my  lord;  whan  you  have 
shad  ')  the  blude  of  the  offenders,  it  is  na* 
generous  to  revive  the  offence:  as  for  mine 
awn  particular,  heaven  be  my  judge,  the  realm 
of  England  does  na*  baud  a  heart  more  loyal 
than  the  one  I  strike  my  honde  upon. 

Enter  Doctor  Druid. 

Lord  A.  So,  doctor,  what*s  the  news  with 
you? — Well,  Colin,  let  me  hear  no  more  of 
these  complaints;  donH  be  so  considerate  of 
me— and  hark*e,  if  you  was  not  quite  so  par- 
simonious to  yourself,  your  appearance  would 
be  all  the  better. 

Colin.  Troth,  Fd  be  better  habited,  but  I 
caona*  afford  it 

Lord  A.   Afford  it,   sirrah  ?    Don*t  I  know 

I)  Sh«d. 


you  have  xponey  enough,  if  you  had  but  spirit 
to  make  use  of  it? 

Colin.  True;  but  I  fain  woiild  keep  a  little 
together,  d|ye  see,  lest  yon  should  not«  [EjciL 

2)r.  D,  Flessing  upon  us,  how  the  man  prates 
and  prattles!  *Twas  but  this  morning  he  was 
differing  and  disputing  truly  about  pedigrees 
and  antiquities,  though  I  can  count  tbrly  and 
four  generations  from  the  grandmother  of  SL 
Winifred,  as  regularly  as  a  monk  can  tell 
his  beads. 

Lord  A.  Leave  your  generations  to  the  worms, 
doctor,  and  tell  me  if  you  carried  my  message 
to  Bridgemore—^fiut  why  do  I  ask  that  ?  When 
I  myself  am  come  from  putting  the  finishing 
hand  to  that  treaty :  and  really  if  young  women 
will  keep  companions  who  are  handsomer 
than  themselves,  they  mustnH  wonder  if  their 
lovers  go  astray.       ^ 

Dr.  2>.  Ah,  my  lord  ApperviUe,  my  lord 
Appervifle,  you*te  something  there  to  answer  for. 

Lord  A,  Preach  not,  good  sixty-five,  thy 
cold  continence  to  twenty-three;  the  stars  are 
in  my  debt  one  lucky  throw  at  least;  let  them 
bestow  miss  Aubrey,   and  I'll  cancel  all  that's 

East  [^A  Servant  delit^ers  a  LeUer"]  What 
avc  we  here? — From  Tyrrel  I  suppose — No, 
'tis  from  a  more  peaceable  quarter;  my  com- 
modious Mrs.  Macintosh.  ^Reads\ — Chance 
has  thrown  in  mj  way  a  girl,  that  quite 
eclipses  jour  miss  Somers:  come  to  me 
tvithout  loss  of  tinie,  lest  Ihfi  bird  should 
be  on  the  tving, — What  shall  I  do?  I  have 
but  little  stomach  to  the  business.  Aubrey  is 
my  goddess,  and  'tis  downright  heresy  to 
follow  any  other. 

Enter  another  ServanL 

Serv,  My  lord,  a  person  without  says  he 
comes  with  a  recommendation  from  sir  Harry 
Gamble. 

Lord  A*  What  sort  of  a  person  ? 

Serv,  A  little  ugly  fellow:  I  believe  he's 
a  Jew. 

Lord  A,  That's  ri^ht,  I  had  forgot:  my  Jew 
is  fairly  )aded;  sir  Harry's  probably  is  better 
trained;  so  let  me  see  hiiif:  who  is  in  the 
antichamber? 

Serv,  There  are  several  persons  waiting  to 
speak  with  your  lordship;  they  have  called  a 
great  many  times. 

Lord  A,  Ay,  ay,  they  come  for  money;  he 
alone  comes  witn  it;  therefore  conduct  that 
little  ugly  fellow,  as  you  call  him,  to  my  closet, 
and  bid  those  other  people  call  again.  [Exit 
Servant']  Doctor,  if  any  of  my  particulars 
are  importunate  to  see  me,  don't  let  'em  inter- 
rupt me  here ;  tell  'em  I'm  gone  to  Mrs.  Mac- 
intosh's; they'll  know  the  place,  and  my  bu- 
siness in  it  \Exit, 

Dr.  D.   They  may  guess  that  without  the 

S\ft  of  divination  truly:  ah!  this  passion  is 
le  prejudice  of  education!  He  may  thank 
France  and  Italy  for  this :  I  would  have  carried 
him  through  Ingria,  £sthonia,  and  Livonia; 
through  Moldavia,  Bessarabia,  Bulgaria,  Thrace; 
from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Straits  of  the 
Darcanelles.  *Tis  a  chance  if  he  had  seen  a 
human  creature  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
travels. 

Enter  Ttrrkl. 
Tjrr,    Doctor,    forgive   me    this   intrusion; 
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where  is  lord  Abbenrille?  His  servants  deny 
him  to  me,  and  Fve  business  with  him  of  a 
pressing  sort. 

Dr.]},  Business  indeed! 

Tjr,  Yes,  business,  sir:  I  beg  you  to  inform 
me  where  to  fmd  him. 

Dr.  D,  I  take  it,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  you  are  one 
of  his  particulars,  therefore  1  tell  you,  he  \\ 
gone  to  Mri.  Macintoshes;  a  commodious  sort 
of  a  pody,  who  follows  one  trade  in  her  shop, 
and  another  in  her  parlour. 

Tjr,  Yes,  yes,  I  know  her  well,  and  know 
his  business  there. 

Dr,  D.  Pleasure  is  all  his  business:  I  take 
for  granted  he  finds  some  gratification  in  his 
visits  there. 

Tjr,  Yes,  the  gratification  of  a  devil;  the 
pleasure  of  defacing  beauty  and  despoiling  in- 
nocence, of  planting  everlasting  misery  in  the 
human  heart  for  one  licentious,  transitor)^  joy : 
'lis  there  he  holds  his  riots ;  thither  he  is  gone 
to  repeat  his  triumphs  over  my  unhappy 
Aubrey,  and  confirm  her  in  her  shame.  ^ 

Dr,  D,  Ay,  I  suppose  miss  Aubrey  is  the 
reigning  passion  now. 

Tjr,  CursM  be  his  passions,  wilher'd  be 
his  powers!  Oh,  sir,  she  was  an  angel  once: 
such  was  the  graceful  modesty  of  her  deport- 
ment, it  seemed  as  if  the  chastity,  which  now 
so  many  of  her  sex  throw  from  them,  centered 

all  with  her.  , .     ,    „ 

Dr,  D,  I've  told  too  much;  this  lad's  as 
mad  as  he— Well,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  can  say  but 
little  in  the  case;  women  and  politics  1  ne^er 
deal  in;  in  other  v%ords,  I  abhor  cuckoldom, 
and  have  no  passion  for  the  pillory.       \Kxit 

Enter  Colin. 
Colin,    Gang  your   gait   for   an  old  smoke- 
dried  piece  of  goal's-flesh.    {Shuts  the  Door^ 
Now   we're   alone,    young   gentleman,    there  s 
somethiue  for  vour  private  reading. 

feUelwer8  a  Letter. 
.^ iss  Aubrey's  hand! 

Why  does  she  write  to  me?  Distraction,  how 
this  racks  my  heart. 

Colin,  Ay,  an^  mine'  too ;— Ecod,  it  gave  it 
sic  a  pull,  I  canna'  for  the  sol  of  me,  get  it 
back  into  its  place  again:  gude  truth,  you'll 
find  it  but  a  melancholy  tale. 

Tjr,  [Reads]  I  am  the  martyr  of  ah 
accident,  which  never  will  find  credit ;  under 
this  stroke,  I  can't  conceal  a  wish  that  Mr, 
Tjrrel  would  not  give  me  up ;  but,  as  his 
single  opposition  to  the  worhfs  reproach 
migfU  be  as  dangerous  to  him,  as  it  must 
be  ineffectual  to  me,  I  earnestly  advise  him 
to  forget  the  unfortunate  Augusta. 

What  am  1  to  conclude?  The  paper  looks 
like  innocence;  the  words  as  soft  as  modesty 
could  utter.— The  martyr  of  an  accident!  She 
calls  it  accident;  why  that's  no  crime.  Alas! 
it  might  be  accident  which  threw  temptation 
in  her  way,  but  volunlarv  guilt  which  yielded 
to  the  tempter;  of  him  she  makes  no  mention. 
Pray,  sir,  inform  me ;  you  have  seen  this  lady— 

dolin.  I  have. 

Tfr,  Discoursed  with  her— 

Colin,  I  have.  „        -r 

T/r,   In  that  discourse,  do  you  recollect  if 

she  named  lord  Abberville? 

Colin,  1  recollect  she  said  he  was  the  source 

of  her  misfortunes. 
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Tyr.  Ay,  did  she  say  so  much?  That's 
guilty  beyond  doubt. 

Colin,  You're  right;  it  carries  a'damnM 
guilty  look:  I  would  na'  take  his  fortune  to 
lather  his  faults. 

Tjr,  Why  you  then  give  him  up.  Oh! 
'tis  too  palpable!  But,  pray,  did  she  herself 
give  you  this  letter  for  me? 

Colin,  With  her  own  Kondes;  gude  faith, 
the  heart  within  you  would  ha'  malted  to  ba^e 
seen  the  manner  of  it. 

T/r.  That  aggravates  my  torture! — Where 
was  it  you  left  her?  In  what  wretched  habi- 
talion? 

Colin,  Hoot!  no  disparagement  upon  ber 
habitation;  there's  nought  of  wretchedness 
about  it:  odzooks!  she's  with  a  lady  of  as  gude 
a  family! — But  you  mun  be  as  close  as  wax, 
d'ye  see;  ye  munna  mang  ^)  the  secret  to  my 
laird. 

Tyr,  Well,  well,  the  place — 

Colin,  Nay,  'lis  hard  by;  a  cousin's  of  mine 
own ;  a  comely,  courteous  woman  as  you'd 
wish  to  commune  with;   one  Mrs.  Macintosh. 

T/r.  'Sd(!ath!  that  confirms  it!  There,  sir, 
bring  me  no  more  letters:  whether  you're  dupe 
or  pander  in  this  business,  I  desire  never  to 
be  troubled  more.  [Exit, 

Colin.  Hoot !  what  the  fiend  possesses  you  ? 
What  time  o'the  moon  is  this?  The  lad's  an 
errant  bedlamite.  There's  mischief  in  the  wind ; 
and  this  same  laird  of  mine  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it:  gadzooks,  there  goes  maister  Mortimer; 
I'll  tell  him  aw  the  case,  and  take  his  counsel 
on  the  whole.  [Exit, 

Scene  HI.— Mrs.  Macintosh's  House, 

Enter  Mrs.  Macintosh  and  Tyrrel. 

Mrs,  M,  Well,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  if  you  must  and 
will  be  heard,  you  must;  but  pray  be  short, 
my  time  is  precious. 

Tyr,  So  IS  my  peace  of  mind :  you've  got 
a  lady  in  your  house  has  taken  that  from  me 
I  never  shall  recover. 

Mrs,M,  W^hat  is't  you  mean?  What  lady 
have  I  in  my  house? 

Tjr,  Miss  Aubrey, 

Mrs,  M,  Miss  Aubrey !  You  mistake ;  I  never 
heard  the  name.- 

Tjr.  Come,  you  and  I  have  long  been 
friends:  answer  me  truly,  does  not  LonI  Ab- 
berville visit  a  lady  here? 

Mrs,  M,  Well,  if  he  does,  what  then  ? 

Tjr.  Why  then  that  lady  has  undone  me; 
she  has  broke  my  heaH. 

Mrs.  M,  Yes;  but  her  name's  not  Aubrey; 
my  lord  calls  her  Somers. 

Tjr*  Let  my  lord  call  her  what  he  will, 
coin  what  new  name  he  pleases  to  elude  my 
search,  still  1  must  see  her. 

Mrs,M,  Why  you're  mad  sure  to  think  of 
such  a  thing;  1  thought  you  knew  me  better: 
violate  a  trust?  No,  no,  young  man,  that's 
not  my  principle;  you  see  no  lady  here. 
Why,  sure,  I've  not  maintained  an  honourable 
character  in  the  world  till  now,  to  make  away 
with  it  at  last. 

Tjr,  If  you  suspect  me,  stay  and  be  present 
at  our  conference. 

Mrs.  JV.  Yes,  and  so  have  my  >lord  come  in 

i)  Tell. 
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and  catch  us,  and  a  tiltinf^-bout  ensue  betwixt 
you;  no,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  mine's  a  sober  well- 
conducted  family :— Hush,  as  I  live,  here  comes 
my  lord:  dear  Tyrrel,  be  advised,  come  along 
with  me,  and  betake  yourself  out  of  his  way. 
Tjrr.  No;  Til  not  seek  a  quarrel  with  lord 
Abfclerville,  but  1  cannot  fly  irom  him :  go,  go, 
and  leave  us  to  each  other. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Macintosh. 

Kilter  Lord  AsBEiiyiLLB. 

Lord  A.  Tyrrel! — What  hrui|^s  you  here? 
This  is  no  place  of  meeting ;  if  youVe  any 
explanation  to  require  upon  miss  Aubreys 
account,  come  to  ihy  house:  I  answer  nothing 
here. 

7/r.  My  lord,  when  Fm  assured  miss  Aubrey 
is  m  this  house,  and  see  you  her  visitor,  1 
can  interpret  for  myself. 

LordA*  Miss  Aubreyin  this  bouse!  You  rave. 

Tyr.  Come,  *tis  in  vain;  your  Scotchman 
told  me  so;  your  Mrs.  Macintosh  herself  con* 
feseed  it 

Lord  A.  Humph !  after  all,  Hwould  be  a 
lucky  hit,  should  this  be  true:   it  may  be  so. 

[Aside, 

Tjrr.  If  yon  require  more  witnesses  to  what 
I  say,  here  comes  an  indisputable  one,  miss 
Aubrey  herself. 

Enter  Miss  Aubrkt. 

Aug.  Oh,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  this  is  generous  in* 
'  deedl  lord  Abbervflle  here  too; — His  what  I 
dreaded.  You  have  mischief  in  your  minds; 
but,  I  beseech  you,  Jeave  me  to  my  mis- 
fortunes, nor  cast  away  a  thought  upon  a 
wretch  like  me» 

Tjrr.  Give  me  your  answer  first  to  these 
demands.  Have  you  been  wrongM  ?  Hare  you 
an  accusation  to  prefer  against  this  lord,  or 
do  you  acquit  him,  and  siu>mit  with  patience 
to  your  situation? 

Auff.  1  accuse  no  one;  1  submit  with  patience; 
I  am  content  to  be  the  only  sufferer  in  this 
business,  and  earnestly  entreat  you  to  desist 
from  any  altercation  with  lord  Abbenrille  on 
my  account. 

Tjrr.  Fm  satisfied ;  and  shall  religiously  obey 
you:  lord  Abberrille,  I  ask  your  pardon  for 
this  interruption;  I  never  shaA  repeat  it  more* 

Auff.  But  are  you  going? 

Tjrr.  For  ever.  Danger9us  to  behold  you 
are;  therefore,  before  my  fond,  my  foolish 
heart  relapses  into  love,  Fu  seise  the  resolution 
of  the  moment,  and  bid  farewell  to  you  for 
ever.  [JSxiL 

Aug.  Astonishing! 

Lord  A.  There,  madam,  you  perceive  the 
love,  the  honour  of  that  gentlenlan. 

Aug.  Could  1  have  thought  this  of  him? 
Now  Vm  truly  wretched. 

Lord  A.  No,  madam,  if  my  purse,  my  per- 
son, my  assiduous  ancient  love  can  nil  the 
xacancy  his  falsehood  makes,  you\e  had  no 
loss:  dry  up  your  tears,  you've  yet  a  fi:*iend; 
smile  onfy  on  my  wishes. 

Aug.  rio,  my  lord,  no;  youVe  made  me 
wretched,  guilty  you  shall  never  make  me. 

Lord  A.  Inexorable  girl,  will  nothing  move? 
Then  Fve  no  longer  any  terms  to  keep:  call 
to  mind  where  you  are;  in  a  house  where  I 
am  master;    surrounded  by   creatures   whom 


I  command;  your  champion  gives  you  up; 
resistance  is  in  vain;  if  you  refuse  my  favours^ 
madam,  you  shall  feel  my  force. 

Aug.  What  Wx  you  mean,  my  lord? — 
Stand  off! 

Enter  Mortimer. 

Mart   Ay,  what  is  it  you  mean,  my  lord? 

Lord  A.  mortimer!  *sdeath,  what  evil  genius 
conducted  you  hither? 

MorL  {Goes  to  the  Door'\  Nay,  my  good 
friend,  come  in. 

Enter  CoLiM. 

This  honest  man  was  my  conductor:  while 
you,  lord  Abberville,  in  a  distlnguish*d  rank 
are  openly  assaulting  innocence,  he,  in  his 
humble  post,  is  secretly  supporting  it — If  you 
come  under  that  description,  madam,  I  am 
your  defender;  if  not,  I  have  no  further  busier 
ness  here. 

Aug.  Why  should  1  urge  my  innocence? 
I  am  unfortunate,  Fm  poor;  your  nephew,  sir, 
will  tell  you  that  is  cause  sufficient  for  aban- 
doning me. 

Lord  A.  This  grows  too  serious;  I  scorn  to 
steal  that  from  you  half  my  fortune  could  not 

Eurchase.  I  believe  you  are  as  inuocent  as 
eaven  first  formM  you;  and  to  convince  the 
world  in  what  esteem  I  hold  your  virtues, 
here,  before  Mortimer,  I  offer  you  my  hand, 
and  lay  my  title,  rank,  and  fortune  at  your  feet. 

Aug,  No,  there  may  be  a  legal  prostitute 
as  well  as  a  licentious  one;  bad  you  a  world 
to  give,  after  your  base  experiment,  you  can- 
not offer  any  thing  that  I'sball  take.  You 
may  find  others  leu  exceptions;  but  in  a  noble 
fanuly,  though  stripped  of  fortune,  there  wiU 
still  be  pride. 

Lord  A.  I  see  ray  fate ;  I  see  a  preposses- 
sion in  your  heart  too  strong  for  me  to  shake: 
I  plainly  perceive  that  Mr.  Tyrrel  can  ofTend 
with  more  impunity  than  I  can;  however, 
Mortimer,  you  are  a  man  of  honour:  I  resign 
miss  Aubrey  into  your  hands  for  the  present, 
and  shall  expect  you  will  avail  yourself  of  no 
unfair  advantages  over  me.  —  Madeod,  I  find 
miss  Aubrey  is  to  thank  you  for  this  season- 
able visit  of  Mr.  Mortimer's.  \ExiL 

Mori,  Come,  madam,  you  are  now  mj  ward; 
Bridgemore  must  struggle  ^  hard  to  get  you 
back  again. 

Aug.  Sir! — Mr.  Mortimer!  YouMI  pardon 
me,  but  must  I  think  you  serious?  If  what 
you  now  propose  is  meant  in  kindness  to  me, 
I  must  say  the  world  has  not  done  justice  to 
your  character:  I  have  been  taught  to  look 
upon  you  as  no  friend  to  our  sex  in  particular. 

MorL  ^(or  ami;  your  sex  have  broke  treaty 
with  us,  pass'd  the  bounds  betwixt  us,  forcM 
into  our  very  taverns,  and  from  being  once 
the  glory  of  |ny  country  are  become  its  shame, 

Aug.  But  all  have  not  done  this — 

MorL  Not*  am  I  then  at  enmity  with  all: 
a  virtuous  individual  is  of  no  sex,  no  country. 

Colin.  No  country?  Hoot!  A  true  North 
Briton  vvill  give  up  his  virtue  afore  his  country 
at  any  time. 

Aug.  Yes,  and  I  think  it  was  a  partiality  to 
your  country,  rather  than  to  virtue,  which 
determined  you  to  put  me  into  this  house. 

Colin.  De'il  take  me  now  and  all  my  kindred 
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with  me,  if  I  knew  ought  about  the  house, 
more  than  the  name  of  Msicintosh.  upon  the 
door. 

Mort  Time  will  dear  all  things  up:  a  ge- 
neral misconception  is  gone  forth ;  my  nephew, 
I  perceive,  has  fallen  under  it.  As  for  poor 
Colin,  his  design  in  bringing  you  hither  wa^ 
more  than  innocent,  depend  upon  it,  it  was 
noble;  1  have  heard  his  story,  and  at  my  re- 

3ucst   he  brings   me    here:     commit  yourself 
lerefore  to  my  protection,  and  rely  upon  my 
justice. 

Aug,  How  shall  1  answer  you?  Your  gene- 
rosity o*erwhelms  me. 

Mort  I  generous !  No,  I  am  a  mere  volup- 
tuary; I  study  luxury  by  principle,  and  am  as 
sensual  on  the  side  of  virtue,  as  Abberville, 
or  any  other  fashionable  rake,  on  that  of  vice. 
Colin,  you'll  seltle  matters  with  your  coun- 
trywoman, and  come  to  us  at  my  house. 

\Exeufit 
Colin.  My  countrywoman!  The  fiend  a  bit! 
I  never  will  believe  she  has  a  drop  of  Scottish 
blude  in  aw  her  composition;  as  I  shall  an- 
swer I  never  blush*d  before  for  any  of  the  na- 
me: there  must  be  something  spurious  in  her 
genealogy:  TU  have  a  little  serious  talk  with 
er  on  toat^  I've  got  the  pedigree  of  the  Mac- 
intoshes at  my  fingers  ends,  and  if  there's 
e*er  a  flaw  in  her  descent  'twixt  this  and  Noah, 

fadzooks,  FII  wager  a  hundred  pounds  I  prove 
er  an  impostor.  \Exit, 

ACT  IV.     / 

SCBK B  I. — FjSHSTREBT  •  HILL. 

Enter  Aubrey. 

Aub.  If  Bridgemore  hasnH  shifted  his  abode, 
that  is  the  house;  'twas  there  that  eighteen 
years  ago  I  lost  a  wife,  and  leA  an  infant 
daughter.  All-disposing  Providence,  who  hast 
ordain'd  me  to  this  hour,  and  through  innu- 
merable toils  and  dangers  led  me  back  to  this 
affecting  spot,  can  it  be  wondered  at,  if  I  ap- 
proach it  with  an  anxious,  aching  heart,  un- 
certain as  I  am  if  I  have  still  a  child  or  not  ? 
What  shall  I  do?  If  my  Augusta's  lost,  'twere 
better  I  should  never  enter  those  ill-omen'd 
doors;  if  she  survives,  how  shall  I  disclose 
myself,  and  tell  her  she  has  still  a  father?  Oh, 
that  unkown  and  unperceiv*d,  I  could  but  catch 
a  sight  of  her.  jgaze  .till  I'd  gratified  my  lone- 
ing,  and  till  this  throbbing  might  abate!  Ill 
watch  the  door  till  somebody  comes  out,  that 
I  may  speak  to,  [Steps  aside. 

Enter  CoLI^-. 

Colin,  The  murrain  light  upon  this  Fish- 
street-hill,  wherever  it  may  be :  I  would  it  had 
na'  got  its  name  for  nought,^)  that  I  might 
fairly  small  ^)  it  out,  for  1  am  clear  bewal- 
der'd.*)  Johnny  Groat's  house  would  as  soon 
be  found  as  this  same  Bradgemore's.  One 
cries,  turn  o'this  honde,  one  o'tnat,  and  t'other 
•tares  and  grins  forsooth  because  I  hanna'  got 
the  modem  gabble  on  my^  tongue,  but  speak 
the  language  in  its  auucient  purity.  Hoot! 
this  moa  seems  of  a  batter  sort,  and  perad> 
venture  would  concede  an  answer.  Speed 
you,  gentleman,  I  pray  you  whuch  way  leads 
to  Fidistreet-hill. 

>)  NoUiint.        •}  Snell.        3)  Uewilderrd. 


Aub.  You  are  there  already;   this   is 
street-hill. 

Colin.  GadzocJ(s!  and  that's  the  reason  I 
could  find  it  na'  where  alse.  Ken  you  one 
Bradgemore's,  may  I  ask? 

Aubi  He  had  us'd  to  live  in  yonder  house 
with  the  great  gates;  but  it  is  many  yean 
since  I  have  been  in  England. 

Colin.  I'faith,  you  need  na'  tell  me  that;  I 
apprehend  as  much  from  your  civility. 

Aub,  Give  me  leave  now  in  my  turn  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions. 

Colin,  AVith  aw  my  heart;  you  have  gnde 
right ;  you-  may  interrogate  me  freely. 

Aub,  You  are  acquainted  with  this  Bridge- 
more — 

Colin,  I  am. 

Aub.  And  with  his  family  — 

Colin,  I  am. 

Aub.  And  what  does  it  consist  of?  ' 

Colin.  Troth,  of  a  spouse  and  daughter. 

Aub.  Are  they  all? 

Colin,  Ay,  and  enough  in  aw  gude  reason; 
the  de'il,  sir,  in  his  vengeance  need  na'  add 
a  third. 

Aub,  But  to  be  serious;  tell  me,  I  beseech 
you,  do  you  know  of  no  one  else  in  Mr.  Brid- 
gemore's  family, 

Colin.  Of  none. 

Aub.  What  do  I  hear?  Pray  recollect  your-> 
self:  you  don't  seem  to  know  his  house ;  per- 
haps you  are  not  well '  acquainted  with  his 
family. 

Colin,  Aw  that  he  owns  1  know;  what  base- 


and 
prc- 


begotten  brats  he  may  have  sculking  up 
down  in  holes  and  comers,  troth,  I  can  t  _ 
tend  to  say.*-These  city  cattle  sometimes  will 
break  pasture. 

Aub,  You  misconceive  me,  honest  friend: 
has  no  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Aubrey 
come  within  your  knowledge? 

Colin.  Ay,  ay,  poor  lassie,  she  once  livVl 
wilh  Bradgemore;  the  worse  luck  her's,  but 
th-at  is  over ;  she  has  got  her  liberty  ;  she%  now 
releas'd. 

Aub.  I  understand  you— She  is  dead. 

Colin.  Dead !  Heaven  forefend !  An  yoo 
would  give  me  time,  I  would  ha'  told  you 
she's  released  from  yon  fat  fcilow^s  tyranny  ; 
na'  more :  out  on  him,  filthy  porpoise,  aw  toe 
bowels  in  his  belly,  though  he  has  got  gude 
store,  dunpa*  contain  one  grain  of  pity:  troth, 
with  his  gude  will  she  might  ha'  starv*d  and 
perisb'd  in  the  streets. 

Aub.  What  \%\  you  tell  me?  In  the  same 
breath  you  bring  my /hopes  to  life  and  mur- 
der them  again.  —  Starv  d  in  the  streets!  I 
thought  she  had  an  affluent  fortune. 

Colin.  In  virtue,  sir,  nought  else;  and  that 
will  not  pass  current  for  a  dinner.  Zooks, 
and  I  mysall,  by  heaven^s  gude  -proYidence, 
had  na'  stapt  in  upon  the  very  nick  of  time, 
my  life  jiipon't  she  had  been  lost 

Aub,  Come  to  my  arms  then,  whosoever 
thou  art,  and  wonder  not,  for  thou  hast  sav'd 
my  daughter. 

Colin.  Daughter!  Gadzooks,  you  make  my 
heart  jump  to  my  laps  ^)  for  joy»  Are  yoa 
miss  Aubrey *s  father? 

Aub,  I  am  her  father. 

Colin.  An  if  I'd  found  mine   awn   I    could 

i)  To  my  lip«. 
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na*  been  more  iuippy.     Wall,  wall,   I   hope 
you*!!  merit  your  gude  fortune;  by   my  so! 

Jou^ve  got  an  angei  of  a  child — But  where 
aTe-Toa  been  buried  aw  the  while?  for  we 
belieT  d  you  dead. 

Anb,  You  shall  hear  all  my  story,  but  this 
is  no  fit  place  to  tell  it  in:  satisfy  me  first  if 
my  poor  child  is  safe. 

Coiin,  FtaiT  nought,  she*s  safe  with  maister 
Mortimer;  I  laA  her  but  this  moment 

Aud.  VVho  is  Mr.  Mortimer? 

Colin,  Why,  maister  Mortimer  is  one  who 
does  a  thousand  noble  acts  without  the  credit 
of  one;  his  tongue  wounds  and  his  heart  ma- 
kes whole;  he  must  be  known  and  not  de- 
scrib*d :  an  you  will  bait  awhile  in  yonder  ta- 
vern till  I  come  from  Bradgemore^s,  iMl  ac- 
company you  to  where  your  daughter  is. 

AiA.  Agreed!  I  fear  IVe  been  mistaken  in 
this  Bridgemore;  three  years  afto  I  consigned 
to  him  a  cargo  of  great  railue  from  Scander- 
oon;  if  he  has  robb'd  me — but  till  IVe  seen 
my  daughter,  1*11  suspend  my  inquiry.  Step 
with  me  into  yonder  tavern,  there  we*ll  con- 
cert the  means  of  bringing  Bridgemore  to  an 
interview  at  Mr.  Mortimer^.  Come,  my  good 
benefactor,  how  fortunate  was  this  meeting! 
1  long  to  know  to  whom  1  owe  this  happi- 
ness. {Exeunt, 

ScBXE  IL — A   Counting-house  belonging  to 

Beiogkmork. 

Knter  B&iogkmore  and  Napthali. 

Bridge.  And  io^  friend  Napthali,  lord  Ab- 
berville  has  bad  another  tumble. 

Napih,  A  damnM  one. 

Bridge*  Vm  glad  onU;  this  will  wring  bis 
fine,  high,  pamperM  carcass  to  the  quick. 

Nap8^  Piaith,  he  flings  and  winces  so,  I 
tremble  to  come  near ;  be  look  as  dark  as  In- 
dia-stock upon  a  settling  day. 

Bridge,  Ajf  ay,  the  dice  are  little  weapons, 
but  they 'make  deep  wounds:  what  between 
those  that  win  and  us  that  lend,  he  bleeds  at 
both  arms.    These  are  the  bonds. 

Napih,  Take  *em:  this  is  a  memorandum 
of  the  premium  on  five  thousand,'  and  this  the 
private  contract  for  extraordinary  interest. 

S  Gives  several  Papers* 
_       ^  r  ^,       »  friend  Napthali!  The 

bonds  give  legal  interest,  and  this  doubles  it 
There,  there,  lie  by  and  breed*  [Puts  them 
bj'^  But  harkVme!  Hast  brought  the  abstract 
of  the  sale  of  the  Neptune*s  cargo? 

Napih.  Aubrey's  consignment  you  mean. 

Bridge.  The  same;  but  mum!  That's  be- 
tween you  and  me:  close,  close,  my  little 
Napthali. 

Napih.  A  broker  and  betray  his  principal! 
That's  not  my  vay ;  there  is  no  senses  in  that 
Here  I  have  make  out  your  account;  His  var 
coot  bargain  I  have  make,  considering  dia- 
mond is  a  drug. 

Bridge.  Why  this  tells  well;  it  mounts; 
tbe  raw  silk  was  old  gold ;  the  carpeting  and 
cottons  not  amiss;  and  whuh!  the  rhubarb! 

Nap  A.  Ah,  sir,  but  vat  is  that  ?«-' Look  at 
tbe  coffee! 

Bridge.  Politics  account  for  that;  while 
newspapers  bear  price,  coffee  will  hold  its 
own.  This  rupture  with  the  Russians  was  in 
our  favour  here. 


NapUu  Ay,  ay,  a  charming  stroke:  war  is 
a  var  coot  thing;  and  then  the  plague;  a  bless- 
ed circumstance,  tank  heaven;  a  blessed  cir* 
cumstance,  coot  seven  per  cent 

Bridge.  Let  me  see ;  altogether  'tis  a  thump- 
ing sum:  it  netted  forty  thousand:  where's  toe 
consciense,  Napthali,  that  wouldn't  strain  a 
point  for  forty  thousand  pounds? 

Napih  Oh,  'tis  all  fair  in  tbe  vay  of  trade ; 
you  could  not  strike  a  jury  out  of^Jonathan's 
that  wouldn't  acquit  you.  Well,  Mr.  Bridge- 
more,  any  thing  more  in  my  vay? 

Bridge.  Nothing  at  present  Did  you  call 
at  Lloyd's? 

NapOi,  Odso!  well  recollected!  The  Sea- 
horse is  arrived  from  Scanderoon,  she  that  had 
such  high  insurances  upon  her. 

Bridge.  What  d'ye  hear  ?  VVhat  passengers 
come  in  her?  Is  she  at  Stansate-ereek  ? 

Napih.  No,  in  the  pool;  she  brought  deau 
bills  of  health  from  Leghorn, 

Bridge*  Go,  go;  you  have  given  me  an 
ague-fit;  the  name  of  Scanderoon  sets  all  my 
teeth  a  chattering.  [ExitNapih.^  Well,  would 
it  had  been  possible  to  have  kept  my  secret 
from'  that  fellow— The  Seahorse  come  at  last! 
— Why  he  it  so. — What  ails  me;  what  pos- 
sesses me?  If  she  brings  news  of  Aubrey's 
death,  I'm  a  whole  man ;  ay,  and  a  warm  one 
too. — How  now;  who's  there? 

Enier  CoUN. 

Colin,  Cawdie  Madeod,  a  ragged  Highlan- 
der, so  pleate  you,  a  vnratched  gaelly^)  under 
favour  of  your  ravereoce,  na'  better. 

Bridge,  I  recollect  you  now  for  one  of  my 
lord  Abberville's  retinue — W^ell,  you  have  some 
inquiries  to  make  about  miss  Aubrey. 

Colin.  Ecod,  you  are  close  upon  tbe  marL 

Briilge.  I  guest  as  much;  hut  she  is  gone 
from  hence,  and  you  may  follow. 

Colin.  Out  on  thee,  ragamuffin;  an  I  were 
not  bound  to  secrecy,  lo  gee  the  sic  a  pill 
should  lead  that  weam  of  thine  the  de'il  a 
dance.  [Aside, 

Bridge,  No,  master  Colin,  your  Scotch  po- 
licy will  stand  you  in  no  stead  this  tvm, 

Colin.  Then  I'll  forswear  my  -country- 
Well,  you  wull  na'  have  my  message  then,  I 
mun  gang  bock  to  maister  Mortimer,  and  tell 
the  Turkish  trader  you'll  na'  see  him. 

Bridge,  Hold,  hold!  what  trader  do  you 
speak  of? 

Colin.  Of  one  that's  com'd  a  passenger  from 
Scanderoon,  aboard  tbe  what  d'ye  call  tbe 
vessel — tbe  Seahorse,  I  take  it 

Bridge,  What,  who?  It  is  not  Aubrey. 

Colin.  Gude  faith,  I  would  it  was — the  roon 
is  dead. 

Bridge,  W^hich  roan  is  dead;  the  passen- 
ger or  Aubrey? 

Colin,  Hoot!  can't  you  think 'tis  Aubrey?*^ 
By  your  leave,  truth,  awhile;  you  will  na* 
take  it  much  to  heart  an  1  make  use  of  fal- 
sehood to  detect  itsall.  [Aside, 

Bridge,  Til  go  to  Mr.  Mortimer's;  111  go 
with  all  my  heart  Give  me  your  band :  I  ask 
your  pardon  heartily,  my  honest  friend — and 
so  he*s  dead,  you  say  ^you're  sure  he  is  dead 
— pray,  what  distemper  did  he  die  of? 

Colin,  When  a  mon^s  in  his  grave,  what 

i)  From  the  iaad  of  Oa«l;  U»«  laaguago  of  U>«  Highlan- 
der* u  called  %taK,  (»r  Oaelie. 
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matters    wbuch    distemper    \M    him    there. 

Bridge,  Thafs  true,  that's  true  enough. 
Pray  you  sit  down;  )1l  just  run  up  and  tell 
my  wife  and  daughter — Zooks !  suppose  I 
brought  them  with  roe;  will  they  meet  a  wel- 
come, think  you? 

Colin,  Ay,  sic  a  one  as  you  donH  look  for, 
take  my  word. 

Bridge,  Fm  a  new  man;  I  walk  upon  the 
air,  \_Exii  hastilr. 

CoUn.  Ecod,  the  project  takes;  1  drew  tar 
the  cock  bird,  and  have  taken  the  whole  covey. 

Enter  Napthall,  Jmstilf, 

Naplh,  Odds  my  life,  Mr.  Bridgemore,  I 
forgot — Who's  there? — that  devil  Scotchman. 

Colin,  Hold,  hold!  fnend  Napthali ;  you  and 
I  munna  part;  you  must  keep  pace  wi'  me 
to  maister  Mortimer*s. 

Napth,  To  Mr.  Mortimer's?  Impossible: 
why  1  must  be  at  Bank,  sir,  I  must  be  at  Jo- 
nathan's: I've  forty  bargains  to  settle.  I  shall 
have  half  the  Coffee-house  on  my  back.  Would 
you  make  me  a  Jame^)  duck? 

Colin,  Duck,  or  no  duck,  ecod,  sir,  you 
must  traveL  [Drtigs  him  out 

Enter  Lucinda. 

Luc,  Hey-day !  I  nerer  saw  the  like  before ; 
I  can't  think  what  possesses  my  father;  he's 
intoxicated;  ouiet  beside  himself  with  this  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Aubrey's  death :  for  my  part, 
I  derive  no  particular  gratification  iirpm'it;  so 
that  Augusta  had  hut  one  lover  less,  1  care 
not  if  she  had  forty  fathers  living:  Tyrrel's 
the  man  of  her  heart,  and  in  truth  he  is  an 
object  worthy  any  woman's  preference;  if  I 
could  draw  him  from  her  'twould  be  full  re- 
taliation for  lord  Abbervilie — 1*11  go  to  Morti- 
mer's; His  an  untoward  visit;  but  1^1  go  there. 

Enter  Brh>geiiors. 

Bridge,  Come,  bustle,  daughter,  bustle;  get 
your  cloak  on,  the  coach  win  be  here  imme- 
diately: but  where's  my  Scotchman?  I  forgot 
to  ask  the  stranger's  name.         [Exithasttljr. 

Enter  INLis.  Bridgemork. 

MrS,B,  Where  have  you  hid  yourself,  my 
dear?  Come,  are  you  ready?  Your  father's 
frantic  with  impatience. 

Luc,  I  follow  you — Now,  Aubrey,  'tis  my 
turn.  [Eaceunt, 

Scene  II  L«— Mortimer's  Library, 
Enter  Mortimer  and  Ttrrbl. 

Mart,  Never  tell  me,  you've  acted  like  a 
giddy  hot  yojmg  roan;  put  a  few  hear-say 
circumstances  together,  shook  *em  in  an  empty 
noddle,  and  so  produced  a  compound  of  non- 
sense and  suspicion. 

Tjrr,  I  plainly  see  iVe  judg'd  too  hastily. 

Mort,  Judg'd!  pooh,  1  would  not  give  a 
rush  for  such  a  judge:  a  magpie  in  a  case, 
that  chatters  out  whore  to  every  woman  that 
0oes  by,  will  be  as  often  right  as  you,  and 
judge  as  wisely:  never  talk  to  me  of  judging 
others,  till  youVe  condemn'd  yourself. 

Tjr,  I  do  condemn  myself;  and  if  mi 


miss  Au- 

})  AUme   dud   ii    on*    wlio   Aov  not  fulfil  hit  eagafe- 
mcntj  nu  Cliangs 


brey  does  not  sign  my  pardon,  i  am  disposed 
not  only  to  conaemn,  but  execute. 

MorL  Away  then,  and  throw  yourself  upon 
the  mercy  of  the  court ;  it  is  the  fate  of  bung- 
lers to  be  asking  pardon. 

.,  Enter  Colin. 

Colin,  Bless  you,  gude  maister  Mortimer,  I 
hanna'  slept  in  your  commission:  yon  fat  fel- 
low upon^  Fishstreet-hill  is  on  his  march  with 
bag  and  baggage. 

Mort,  What  mean  you?  Does  he  bring 
his  wife  with  him?  ' 

Colin,  Trolh  does  he,  and  his  daughter  too; 
the  plot  is  thick'ning  you  mun  know  apace, 
and  yon  same  buxzard  canna'  spy  it  ouL 

MorL  What  plot  is  thick'ning? 

Colin,  Zooks,  mon,  you  shall  behold  as  pretty 
a  discovery,  come  the  time,  as  ever  your  eyes 
look'd  upon ;  but  aw  things  in  their  course ;  I 
mun  gang  home  the  whilst,  but  1*11  be  quickly 
bock  agam,  A^yt,  see. 

Mort,  Do  so,  my  friend;  and  hark'e,  tell 
your  lord  I  beg  half  an  hour's  conversation 
with  him,  when  and  where  he  pleases. 

Colin,  I  shall  do  that;  but  you  mun  know, 
while  I  was   on  my  way,   1  cross'd  upon  a 

Gentleman  of  no  vulgar  presence,  and  cooai- 
ering  he  has  sojourned  for  a  pretty  raaoy 
years  with  none  but  sucb  as  we  denominate 
barbarians,  as  courteous  in  his  manners  as 
your  heart  could  wish. 

Mort,  Why  that  accounts  for  it  Well, 
what  of  him  ? 

Colin,  With  your  leave,  maister  Mortimer^ 
he'n  tell  you  his  own  errand :  troth,  he  wnllM  ^) 
me  introduce  him  to  you:  he's  without* 

MorL  Admit  him. 

Colin,  Gude  faith,  he  has  done  that  for 
bimsall;  he's  not  habituated  to  our  ceremo- 
nies. Maister  Mortimer,  I  pray  heaven  take 
you  to  its  holy  keeping  till  1  see  you  again. 

Enter  AubKst. 

Aub,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant.  Can 
you  forgive  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger? 

MorL  A  stranger,  sir,  is  welcome:  I  cannot 
always  say  as  much  to  an  acquaintance. 

Aub,  I  plaioly  see  your  experience  of  man- 
kind by  the  vafue  you  put  upon  them. 

Mort,  THie,  sir;  Fve  visited  tbe<woHd  from 
arctic  to  ecliptic,  as  a  surgeon  does  an  hos- 
pital, and  find  all  men  sick  of  some  distem- 
per :s  the  impertinent  part  of  mankind  are  so 
Dusy,  the  busy  so  impertinent,  and  both  so 
incurably  addicted  to  tying,  cheating,  and  be- 
traying,  that  their  case  is  desperate:  no  cor- 
rosive can  eat  deep  enough  to  bottom  the  cor- 
ruption. 

Aub,  Well,  sir,  with  such  good  store  of 
mental  provision  about  ]^ou,  you  may  stand 
out  a  siege  against  society;  your  hooks  are 
companions  you  never  can  be  tir'd  o£ 

JnorL  Why  truly  their  company  is  more 
tolerable  than  that  of  their  authors  would  be; 
1  can  bear  them  on  my  shelves,  though  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  the  i  impertinent  pap- 
pies  who  wrote  them:  however,  air,  I  can 
quarrel  with  my  books  too,  when  they  offend 
my  virtue  or  my  reason. — out  Vm  taking  up 

i)  Willad  (dMircd). 
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your  time;  tbe  boneM  Scotchmaa,  who  an-' 
nouncM  youy  told  me  you  had  something  of 
importance  to  communicate  to  me. 

^iud*  i  have:  Vm  told  I  am  your  debtor, 
and  1  came  wilh  a  design  to  ^ay  you  down 
such  thanks  as  your  benevolence  well  merits; 
but  I  perceive  already  you  are  one,  whom 
great  professions  would  annoy*  whose  prin- 
ciple IS  virtue,  and  whose  retribution  rises 
from  ^tbin. 

MorL  Pray,  sir,  no  more  of  this';  if  you 
have  any  thing  to  request,  propose  it:  Pd  ra- 
ther much  be  told  what  I  may  do  for  you, 
than  reminded  of  what  1  may  have  done. 

Aub.  I  readily  believe  you,  and  according 
to  your  humour  will  address  ypu:  I  own  you 
may  confer  a  benefit  upon  me:  *tis  in  your 
power,  Mr.  Mortimer,  to  make  me  happiest 
of  all  mankind. 

MorL  Give  me  your  hand;  why  now  you 
speak  good  sense;  I  like  this  well:    let  us  do 

food,  sir,  and  not  talk  about  it:  show  me  but 
ow  I  may  give  happiness  to  you^  with  in- 
nocence to  m^sel^  nnd  I  shall  be  the  person 
under  obligation. 

Aub,  This  then  it   is;  you  have  a  young 
person  under  yourprotectioui   a  lady  of  the 
name  of  Aubrey^ 
MorL  I  have. 


At/A,  Resign  her  to  my  care* 
MorL  Sirf 


Aub.  Put  her  into  my  hands:  I  am  rich,  sir, 
I  can  support  her. 

MorL  YouVe  insolent,  or  grossi  ^t  ignorant, 
to  think  1  would  betray  a  trust,  a  sacred  trust: 
sbe  is  a  ward  of  virtue;  *tis  from  >rant,  *tis 
from  oppression,  I  protect  miss  Aubrey — ^who 
are  you,  that  think  to  make  a  traitor  of  me? 

At*b»  Your  seal  does  honour  to  you;  yet 
if  Tou  persist  in  it,  and  spite  of  my  protest 
hold  out,  your  constancy  will  be  no  virtue; 
it  must  take  another  name. 

MorL  What  other  name,  and  why?  Throw 
olT  your  mystery,  and  tell  me  why. 

Aub.  Because — 

MorL  Ay,  let  us  hear  your  cause. 

Aub.  Because  1  am  her  father. 

MorL  Do  I  live? 

Aub,  Yes,  in  my  heart,  while  I  have  life  or 
memory;  that  dear  injured  giri,  whom  you  so 
honourably  protect,  is  my  daughter.  The 
overflowings  of  a  fatber*s  heart  bless  and  re- 
ward you!  You  whom  I  know  not,  ^nd  that 
poor  Highlander,  out  of  his  small  pittance, 
have  under  Providence  preservM  my  child; 
whilst  Bridge  more,  whom  1  raisM  from  penury  ^ 
and  tmsteo  with  the  earnings  of  my  travel^ 
has  abandoned  and  defrauded  her. 

MorL  O  mother  nature,  thou*lt  compel  me 
to  forswear  thee. 

Aub*  Ah,  sir,  yon  feel  the  villany  of  man 
in  €^erf  vein;  I  am  more  practised,  and  be- 
hold it  only  with  a  sigh :  Colin  and  I  have 
laid  a  little  plot  to  draw  this  Bridgemore  hi- 
ther; he  beheves  me  dead,  and  thmks  he  is 
to  meet  a  person  at  your  house,  who  can  re- 
late particulars  of  my  death ;  in  which  case 
it  is  dear  he  means  to  sink  a  capital  consign- 
ment I  sent  him  about  three  years  since,  and 
turn  my  daughter  on  the  wond. 

MorL  Well,  lei  him  come;  next  to  the  sa- 
tis£sction  I  receive  in  the  prosperity  of  an 


honest  man,  I  am  bei|/ pleased  with  the  con- 
fusion of  a  rascal. 

JEnier  Ttrrsl,  hastO/. 

Tjrr,  Dear  uncle,  on  my  knees— what  am  1 
doing? 

MorL  You  thought  I  was  alone. 

Tjr.  I  did. 

MorL  And  what  had  you  to  tell  me  in  snob 
haste  ? 

Tjrr.  I  had  a  petition  to  prefer,  on  which 
my  happiness  in  life  depends. 

Aub,  1  beg  1  may  retire:  I  interrupt  you. 

MorL  By  no  means:  I  desire  you  will  not 
stir;  let  him  make  his  request;  il  it  is  not  fit 
for  you  to  hear,  it  is  not  fit  for  roe  to  grant. 
Speak  out:  nay,  never  hesitate. 

Tjrr.  What  can  1  ask  of  you  but  to  con- 
firm my  hopes,  and  make  miss  Aubrey  mine? 

MorL  Was  ever  the  like  heard  ?  Pray  whence 
do  you  derive  pretensions  to  miss  Aubrey? 
Tell  me  in  presence  of  this  gentleman. 

Tjr,  Not  fix>m  my  own  dcserrings,  J  con- 
fess ;  yet,  if  an  ardent,  firm, .  disinterested  pas- 
sion, sanctified  by  her  consent,  can  recom- 
mend me,  1  am  not  without  some  title. 

Mori,  Look  you  there  now :  this  fellow  you 
shall  know,  sir,  is  my  nephew;  my  sister's 
son;  a  child  of  fortune. — Hark*e,  with  what 
bet  do  you  talk  of  love,  who  are  not  worth 
a  groat  r 

iyr.  You  have  allow*d  me,  sir,  to  talk  of 
\o've\  openly,  beneath  your  eye,  I  have  soli- 
cited miss  Aubrcy^s  consent  and  gained  it;  as 
for  my  poverty,  in  that  1  glory,  for  therein  I 
resemble  her  whom  1  adore ;  and  I  should  hope, 
though  fortune  has  not  fa\ourM  us,  we  have 
not  lost  our  title  to  the  rights  of  nature. 

MorL  Pooh!  the  rights  of  nature!  Whi 
you  en}oy  it*s  rights,  how  will  you  both  pn 
vide  against  its  wants? 

Tjrr.  Your  bounty  hitherto  has  let  me  feel 
no  wants;  and  should  it  be  your  pleasure  to 
vrithdraw  it,  thanks  to  Providence,  the  worid 
is  not  so  scantily  provided  but  it  can  give  to 
honest  industry  a  daily  dinner. 

MorL  Fine  words!  But  IMl  appeal  to  tUs 
good  gentleman;  let  him  decide  betwixt  us. 

Aub,  In  ti  uth,  youne  gentleman,  your  uncle 
has  good  reason  on  nis  side;  and  was  I  he, 
I  never  would  consent  to  your  alliance  with 
miss  Aubrey,  till  sbe  brought  a  fortune  large 
enough  to  Leep  you  both. 

Tjr,  These  are  your  maxims  Pve  no  doubt; 
they  only  prove  to  me  that  you  love  money 
more  than  beauty,  generosity,  or  honour. 

Aub,  But  is  your  lady  in  possession  of  all 
these?  Let  me  be  made  acquainted  with  her, 
and  perhaps  I  may  come  over  to  your  sen- 
timents. 

MorL  Ay,  Frank,  go  fetch  your  girl,  and 
let  my  friend  here  see  her;  Fm  in  earnest. 
Upon  my  honour,  nephew,  till  youVe  gain*d 
this  gentleman's  consent,  you  never  can  have 
mine ;  so  go  your  ways,  and  let  us  see  if  you 
have  interest  enough  to  bring  her  hither. 

Tjrr,  Oh!  if  my  fate  depends  upon  her 
looks,  they  must  be  iron  hearts  that  can  with- 
stand *em.  C*^^*^ 

AiA,  I'he  manly  and  disinterested  passion 
of  this  youth,  while  it  prepossesses  me  strongly 
in  hia  favour,  gives  an  assurance   of  a  virtu- 


pro- 
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ou«  conduct  in  my  child:  indeed^  sir,  I  am 
greatly  taken  with  your  nephew. 

MorL  Thank  heaven,  the  hoy  as  yet  has 
never  made  me  blush;  and,  if  he  holds  his 
course,  he  may  take  one  half  of  my  fortune 
now,  and  t*other  at  my  death^fiut  see,  sir, 
here  your  daughter  comes. 

Re-enier  Ttakbl,  introducing  Miss  Aubret. 

Tjr.  You  are  obeyed;  you  see  the  lady, 
and  youVe  nothing  now  to  wonder  at,  but 
my  presumption. 

Aub,  To  wonder  at!  I  do  behold  a  won- 
der! *Tis  her  mother^  image!  Gracious  Pro- 
Tidence,  this  is  too  much! 

Mori,  You  will  alarm  her;  your  disorder 
is  too  visible. 

Aub,  I  cannot  speak  to  her;  I  pray  you  let 
me  hear  her  voice. 

Aug.  Why  am  I  sent  for?  Is  your  unde 
angry?    How  have  I  offended ?-« 

^1/6.  Hush,  hush,  she  speaks;  *tis  she  her- 
sel^  it  is  my  long-lost  wife  restorM  and  rais'd 
again. 

Mori.  Pooh!  what  had  I  to  do  to  meddle 
with  these  matters? 

.  Aug.  yVhy  does  that  gentleman  regard  me 
so  attentively?  His  9j^  oppress  me;  ask  him 
if  he  knows  me  ? 

Tjrr.  Sir,  if  you  know  the  lady,  if  you've 
any  tidings  to  communicate  that  touch  her 
happiness,  oh!  that  I  could  inspire  yoit  with 
my  feelings! 

Aub,  I  knew  your  father,  and  am  a  wit- 
ness to  the  hard  necessity  which  tore  him 
from  an  infant  child,  and  held  him  eighteen 
tedious  years  in  exile  from  his  native  land. 

Aug,  What  do  I  hear?  You  was  my  father's 
friend? — The  prayer  and  intercession  of  an 
orphan  draw  heaven's  righteous  benediction 
down  upon  you! 

Aub,  Prepare  yourself,  he  constant.  I  have 
news  to  tell  you  of  your  father. 

Mort,  I  can't  stand  this:  I  wish  I  was  any 
where  else. 

^^r.  Coura^,  my  dear^  Augusta;  my  life 
upon  it,  there  is  happiness  in  store  for  thee. 

Aug,  Go  on,  ^o  on. 

Aub,  You  are  m  an  error;  you  are  not  an 
orphan;  you  have  a  father,  whom,  through 
tofl  and  peril,  through  sickness  and  through 
sorrow,  iieaven  has  graciously  preserved,  and 
blest  at  length  his  unremitting  labours  with 
abundance. 

Tjrr,  Did  I  not  tell  you  this?    Bear  up. 

Aub,  Yes,  virtuous  Augusta,  all  your  sufier- 
itigs  terminate  this   moment;   you  may   now 

£'ve  way  to  love  and  happiness;  you  have  a 
ther  living  who  approves  your  passion,  who 
will  crown  it  with  a  liberal  fortune,  who  now 
looks  upon  you,  speaks  to  you,  embraces  you. 

^Embraces  her, 

MorL  There ;  there ;  I'm  glad  'tis  over.  Joy 
befall  yoCi  both! 

Tj*^'  See  how  her  colour  flies — She'll  faint. 

Aub,  W^hat  have  I  done  ?  Dear  innocent, 
look  up. 

Aug,  .Ob,  yes,  to  heaven  with  gratitude  for 
these  divine  vouchsafements — I  have  a  father 
then  at  last — ^Pardon  my  tears;  Fni  little  us'd 
lo  happiness,  and  have  not  leam'd  to  bear  it. 

Tyr.  May  all  yonr  days  to  come  be  nothing 


else!    But  looki  she  changes  again— 41elp  me 
to  lead  her  into  the  air. 

[Tjrrrei  and  Aubrejr  iead  her  out, 
Mori.  1  believe  a  little  air  will  not  be  much 
amiss  for  any  of  us.  Look  at  that  ffirl ;  'lis 
thus  mortality  encounters  happiness;  tis  thus 
the  inhabitant  of  earth  meets  that  of  heaven, 
with 'tears,  with  iaintings,  with  surprise:  let 
others  call  this  the  weaJtness  of  our  nature; 
to  me  it  proves  the  unworthiness;  for  had 
we  merits  to  entitle  us  to  happiness,  the  means 
would  not  be  wanting  to  enjoy  it*         ££r*& 

ACT  V. 

Scene  L^The  Hail  in  Lord  Abberville's 

House, 

Enter  Lord  Abbbrvule,  foUowed  bj  Couk. 

Lord  A,  'Sdeath,  sir,  am  I  or  you  Uie  roas- 
ter of  this  house?  who  made  you  judge  what 
company  is  fit  for  me  to  keep?  The  gentlemen 
you  excluded  came  hy  my  special  invitation 
and  appointment. 

Colin,  Gentlemen! 

Lord  A,  Ay,  gentlemen.  Were  they  not 
such? 

Colin,  Under  favour,  I  took  'em  to  be  shar- 
pers; I  know  your  lordship  always  loses,  and 
I've  notlc'd  that  they  always  win. 

Lord  A,  Impertinence!  1  had  debts  of  bo* 
nour  to  adjust  with  every  one  of  them. 

Colin.  Hang  *em,  base  vermin,  pay  them 
debts;  pay  your  poor  tradesmen;  those  are 
debts  of  liiff  nour.  \^^f  aside. 

Lord  A,  What  is't  yon  mutter  r  It  was  you 
too,  I  suppose,  that  drove  away  my  Jew,  that 
came  with  money  to  discharge  those  debts. 

Colin.  That's  true  enow,  gude  faith;  I  pro- 
mised him  a  beating,  and  I  kept  my  wora. 

Lord  A,  Rascal ,  thou'rt  bom  to  be  my 
plague. 

Colin,  Rascal!  Your  father  never  used  that 
word. 

Lord  A,  On  your  life,  name  not  him:  my 
heart  is  torn  with  vultures,  and  you  feed 
them:  shall  I  keep  a  servant  in  my  house  to 
drive  away  my  guests,  to  curb  my  pleasures, 
my  pursuits,  and  be  a  spy  upon  ray  Tery 
thoughts;  to  set  that  cynic  Alortimer  upon 
me,  and  expose  me  in  the  moments  of  ray 
weakness  to  that  snarling  humourist?  1  want 
no  monitors  to  reproach  me,  mj  own  thoughts 
can  do  that.  {ExiL 

Colin,  Well,  well!  'tis  vary  well!  A  nscal! 
Let  it  pass — Zooks,  I'm  the  first  Madeod  that 
ever  heard  that  word  and  kept  my  diric  witk- 
in  my  girdle  —  Let  it  pass  —  I've  seen  the 
world,  serv'd  a  snendthriA,  heard  myself  call- 
ed rascal ,  and  I'll  now  jog  bock  again  across 
the  Tweed,  and  lay  my  bones  amongst  my 
kindred  in  the  Isle  of  Skey;  they're  3l  that 
will  he  left  of  me  by  then  I  reach   the  placre. 

Enter  La  Jbunbsse. 

LaJeu,  Ah!  dere  he  stand,  le  pauvre  Co- 
lin in  disgrace!  Ha!  ha!  hal  quel  spectacle! 
Ma  foi,  I  must  have  one  little  vord  wid  him 
at  partin|^ — Monsieur  le  Financier,  courage; 
I  am  inform  my  lord  have  sign  your  lettrc 
de  cachet:  vat  of  dat?  the  air  of  Scotland 
will  be  for  your  healt;  England  is  not  a 
country  for  les  beaux  espritsj   de  pure  air  ol* 


SCINK  2.3 

de  Highlands  will  ftive  you  de  grand  ap- 
petit  for  de  bonny  clabber^). 

ColiVi.  Take  your  jeat,  master  Frenchman, 
at  my  countrymen,  an  welcome;  the  de*il  a 
jest  they  made  of  you  last  war.  ^  [JSxiL 

LaJeu,  Yes,  you  are  all  adroit  enough  at 
war,  but  none  of  you  know  how  to  be  at 
peace.  [Exit 

ScENB  l\.—An  Apartment  in  Mortiaisr^s 

House. 

MoRTiiiBii,  AuBRBT,  ondf^kVTViKU^discovered, 

Mort  And  these  are  all  the  money  dealings 
you  have  had  with  lord  Abberville? 

Napth.  Thai  is  the  amount  of  his  debt;  the 
bonds  and  contracts  are  in  Bridgemore*s  hands. 

Mort,  You  see  your  money  has  not  slept 
in  Bridgemore*s  keeping;  your  consignment, 
Mr.  Aubrev»  is  put  to 'pretty  good  interest. 

{Mortimer  looks  over  his  Papers, 
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Mort,  Faith,  sir,  iodtfierent  well  he  hasly: 
brought  a  considerable  parcel  of  sun-driea 
bricks  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon;  a 
heavy  collection  of  ores  from  the  mines  of 
SHberia,  and  a  pretty  large  cargo  of  common 
salt  from  the  banks  of  the  Caspian. 

Dr»D,  Inestimable! 

Mort.  Oh,  sir,  mere  ballast. 

Dr.  D.  Ballast  indeed;  and  what  discoTCries 
does  he  draw  from  all  these? 

Mort.  Why,  he  has  discovered  that  the 
bricks  are  not  fit  for  building,  the  mines  not 
worth  the  working,  and  the  salt  not  good  for 
perserving:  in  short,  doctor,  he  has  no  taste 
for  these  trifles ;  he  has  made  the  human  heart 
his  study;  he  loves  his  own  species,  and  does 
not  care  If  the  whole  race  of  butterflies  was 
extinct. 

Dr.  D.  Yes,  putterflies — ^is  in  my  mind, 
d*ye  see,  what  you  have  said  about  my  put- 
terflies:  His  upon  my  memory;  but  no  matter 


Napth.  Aubrey  1  Is  your  name  Aubrey,  may  | —jour  studies,  Mr.  Mortimer,  ^and  mine,  are 
i  askP 
Aub.  It  is. 


NapOu  Have  you  had  any  dealings  with 
Mr.  Bridgemorer 

Auh.  1  o  my  cost. 

NapHi.  Dia  you  consign  him  merchandise 
from  Scanderoon? 

Aub.  1  am  the  per^n  who  was  guilty  of 
that  foUy. 

NaoA.  Bridgemore,  I  believe,  thought  you 
was  aead. 

Aub.  I  take  for  granted  he  would  gladly 
have  me  %o — But  do  you  know  any  thing  of 
that  consignment? 

Napth.  Heh!  Do  1  know  of  it?  I  had  bet- 
ter  make  a  friend  of  him;  *tisup  withB ridge- 
more,  fait;  there  is  no  senses  in  serving 
him  any  longer.  \ Aside']  Why  you  shall 
know,  sir,  1  was  Efridgemore**  broker  for  ybur 
merchandUse:  here  is  the  abstract  of  the  net 
proceeds. 

{Ci»es  a  Paper  to  Aubrey,   ifi^ho  peruses 
it  some  time. 

MorL  That's  lucky,  as  I  live;  I  see  an  ho- 
nest man  never  can' want  weapons  to  defeat  a 
knave — And  piay,  sir,  what  might  be  your 
profit  on  this  sale;  double  commission  lor  a 
breach  of  trust;  that  is  the  rule  of  the  trade, 
I  think. 

Napth.  1  work  as  others;  1  do  nothing  be- 
low market  price. 

Mort.  YouVe  right,  sir;  Would  be  starving 
many  an  honest  family,  if  you  made  roguery 
too  cJieap-^But  get  you  gone  together  to  my 
library;  1  obierve  a  person  commg  who  will 
interrupt  you.  —  Uark*e,  Mr.  Aubrey,  have 
an  eye  to  our  Jew.., 

Aub.  Trust  him  to  me:  Tm  pretty  well  ac- 
custoniM  to  their  dealings.  \Exit^Uh  Napthali. 
Enter  Doctor  Druid. 

I}r.D.  Save  you, ^ir,  save  you;  is  it  true, 
I  pray  you,  that  a  learned  gentleman,  a  tra- 
veller but  just  arrived,  is  now, with  you? 

MorL  There  is  a  person  under  that  descrip- 
tion in  my  house. 

I}r,D*  May  be  be  seen,  good  now?  May 
be  be  UlkM  with?  What  has  he  brought 
hf^ta^l  Is  he  well  stored  with  oriental  cu- 
rioaitiej? 

«^    A  auzlw*  of  oalnieal  sad  lonp  or  water. 


wfde  asunder. — But  go  on — reform  the  world| 
youHI  find  it  a  tough  task;  I  am  content  to 
take  it  as  I  find  it 

Mort.  While  the  sun  shines,  you*ll  carry  a 
candle;  how  will  that  light  them,  who  travel 
in  the  night?  Away  with  such  philosophers, 
here  comes  an  honest  man,  and  that's  a  cha- 
racter worth  ten  on^ 


Enter  CouK. 

So,  Colin,  what*s  the  news  with  you  ?  If  Vm 
to  augur  from  your  countenance,  something 
goes  wrong  at  your  house. 

Colin.  Troth,  sir,  no  mighty  matter:  only 
laird  Abberville  has  tum*d  away  a  troublesome 
fellow,  who  bore  your  honour  grete  gude  will. 

Mort.  W^hat  is't  you  tell  me?  Is  my  lord 
determined  upon  ruin,  that  he  pUls  away  the 
only  honest  man  belonging  to  him? 

Jbr.D,  By  this  coot  light,  and  that  is  well 
remember^;  look^e,  IVc  got  your  wages: 
come,  hold  out  your  band.- 

Colin.  Axcuse  me,  I'll  ha*  none  on't. 

Dr,D,  No  wages?  Why  'tis  all  coot  mo- 
ney; 'tis  in  full.  What,  man,  think  better 
on't:  you'll  want  it  when  you  get  to  Scotbnd 
ten  to  one  else.- 

Colin.  Like  enow,  but  by  my  sol,  I'll  touch 
n'a  siller;  he  has  geen  a  title  to  me,  which  I 
hanif^'  merited,  heaven  knows,  nor  evershalL 

Mort.  What  title  has  be  given  you? 

Colin.  Saving  your  presence,  it  ha  pleas'd 
my  laird  to  say,  I  am  a  rascal ;  but  Fll  na*  wear 
a  rascal's  wages  in  a  Scottish  pouch:  de'il 
o'  my  soul,  Fd  sooner  eat  my  stroud  ^  )  for  famine. 

Mort.  I  think  thou  wouldst,  but  wait  a- 
while  with  patience ;  this  rash  young  man's  af- 
fairs press  to  a  crisis;  I  have  yet  on^  effort 
more  to  make,  which,  if  it  fails,  I  shall  take 
leave  of  him  as  well  as  you. 

Enter  Jarvts. 

Jar.  Lord  Abberville,  sir,  desires  to  speak 
with  you. 

Mort  That's  well.  Colin,  go  you  with  ho- 
nest Jarvis.  Doctor,  for  once  let  us  unite  our 
studies  in  this  cause;  come  you  with  me;  if 
my  advice  can  rescue  your  unhappy  pupil 
from  a  course    of  guilty  occupations,    your 

*      I)  Shoe. 
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philosophy  may  furnish  harmless  ones  to  fill 
Iheir  place:  make  haste,  make  haste;  here 
come  the  Bridgemores.  [Exeunt 

Enier   Servant,    introducing    Brugbmo&b, 
his  fVife,  and  Daughter. 

Serv.  Please  to  walk  in  here;  my  master 
will  wail  upon  you  immediately, 

Bridge.  Nohody  here!— Hark*e  friend,  I  ex- 

{>ected  to  meet  a  stranger;  a  gentleman  just 
anded  from  Scanderoon.  Know  you  of  such 
a  one? 

Serv.  He  is  now  in  the  house. 

Luc.  And  Mr.  Tyrrel,  sir,  is  he  at  home? 

Serv.  He  is;  they  bolh  will  wait  upofi  you 
presently.  \ExiL 

Bridge.  That's  well,  that's  well;  as  for  old 
surly  boots  we  could  well  spare  his  company; 
'lis  a  stranffe  dogged  fellow,  and  execrated  by 
all  mankino. 

Mrs.B*  Thank  heaven,  he  is  a  man  one 
seldom  meets ;  I  little  thought  of  ever  setting 
foot  in  his  house:  1  hope  the  savaf^  wonH 
grow  ceremonious  and  return  the  visit 

Luc.  Unless  he  brings  his  nephew  in  his 
hand. 

* 

Enter  Mortiiiir. 

MorL  Ladies,  you  do  me  honour.  Mr. 
Bridgemore,  you  come  ■  here  upon  a  melan- 
choly errand — 

Bridge.  True,  sir,  hut  death  you'  know  is 
common  to  aH  men;  I  look'd  to  meet  a  gen- 
tleman here — this  is  all  lost  time. 

Mart.  True:  therefore,  before  he  comes, 
let  us  fill  it  up  with  something  more  material: 
I  have  a  business  to  propose  to  you,  which 
I  consider  as  my  own.  You  must  know,  sir, 
Tve  a  nephew — 

Bridge.  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  suppose? 

MorL  The  same. 

MnB.  Mind  that,  Lucy,  he  is  opening  his 
commission. 

Luc.  Law,  ma'am,  you  put  me  into  such  a 

flutter—  ,     ^,     „  ., 

Mort.  There  is  a  certain  lady,  Mr.  Bridge- 
more,    whom,   on  this   occasion,  jou  must 

lather.  .  ,  \,     . .  .    ■ 

Bridge.  How  tedious  he  is!  Couldn't  be 
as  well  have  i»am'd  my  daughter?  [Aside^  — 
Well,  sir,  what  are  your   expectations  from 

that  lady  ? 

Mort.  Nay,  nothing  hut  what  you  can  read i- 
]y  supply:  I  know  no  good  thing  she  stands 
in  want  of,  but  a  fortune. 

Bridge.  Well,  and  who  doubts  but  on  a 
proper  occasion  I  shall  give  her  one?  Ay, 
and   a  tolerable  fortune  loo,  Mr.  Mortimer, 


parties  should  at  least  be  suller'd  to   consult 
each  olher's  indinations. 

Mort    By  all    means;    let  *em    speak  for 


as  times  go. 
Mort.  The  fortune  you  was  to   have 


given 


my  ward,  lord  Abberville,  will  just  suffice :  I 
ihink  the  sum  was  forty  thousand  pounds. 

Bridge.  Why  you  speak  out  at  once. 

Mort  Thai's  ever  been  my  custom ;  I  abo- 
minate long,  sleepy  processefj  life  don't  allow 

of  'em.  ,  , . 

Bridge.  But  I  hear  nothing  on  your  part; 
Mr.  Tyrrel,  as  I  take  it,  is  wholly  dependant 
on  your  bounty— besides,  affairs,  as  I  con- 
ceive, are  yet  scarce  ripe.  ^ 

Luc.  Indeed,  papa,  you're  very  much  mistaken. 

Mrs.B.   Why   really,  Mr.   Mortimer,  the 


era 
themselves:'  'tis  their    own  cause,   and  they 
will  plead  it  best:  hark'e,  come  in:  sir,  these 
are  toe  parties. 

Enter  Ttrril  and  MiM  Aubrkt. 

Luc.  Ah! 

Mort  What  ails  you?  have  yon  trod  upon 
a  thorn  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Astonishing  assurance !  Augusta  here? 

Mort.  Yes:  Francis  T>'rrel  and  Augusta 
Aubrey.  Do  the  names  offend  you?  Look  at 
the  parties:  are  they  not  well  match'd?  Exa- 
mine them,  tbey'lf  tell  you  they're  agreed. 
Who  shall  forbid  their  union?  \ 

Luc.  W^ho  cares  about  it?  If  Mr.  Tyrrel 
and  the  lady  are  agreed,  that's  enough:  1  sup- 
pose it  is  not  necessary  for  us  be  present  at 
the  cerelnony.  ^  « 

Bridge.  Ay,  sir,  I  prav  ]rou,  where's  the 
occasion  for  us  to  be  caird  in,  because  your 
nephew  chooses  to  take  up  with  an  unworthy 
girl,  that  I  once  harbour'a  upon  charity? 

Tjrr.  Hold  your  audacious  tongue:  let  con- 
science keep  you  silent. 

Aug.  Hush,  hush!  yon  frighten  me:  pray 
be  composed ;  and  let  me  own  that  no  injustice:, 
no  severity,  can  wholly  cancel  what  I  ovre 
to  Mr.  Bridgemore  for  his  past  protection, 
and  that  share  of  education  he  allow'd  me; 
but  when  he  puts  this  to  the  account  of  charily, 
he  takes  a  virtue  foreign  to  his  heart,  and 
only  aggravates  the  shame  that's  falling  on  biro. 

Mrs.  B.  Is  the  man  thunderstruck;  why 
don't  you  answer? 

Mort.  Charity  keeps  him  silent. 

Luc.  Come,  let's  be  gone:  her  words  have 
daggers  in  'em  and  her  looks  have  poison. 

Aug.  Before  you  go,  miss  Bridgemore,  suf- 
fer me  to  ask,  when  you  related  lord  Abber- 
ville's  adventure  to  Mr.  Tyrrel,  why  yon  sup- 
press'd  the  evidence  of  your  own  maid ,  wno 
conducted  him  into  my  chamber? 

Luc,  Miss  Aubrey,  if  it  ever  is  your  fate 
to  have  a  rival,  you  will  find  an  answer  to 
that  question.     [Exit  with  Mrs.  Bridgewnore. 

Mort  Hold ;  you  and  I,  sir,  must  not  part. 
\To  Bridgemore,  as  fie  is  going* 

Bridge.   Well,  sir,  your  pleasure? 

Aug.  I  sufTer  for  him;  this  is  a  scene  I 
wish  not  to  be  presenl  at  \JExiL 

Tjr.  Well,  Mr.  Bridgemore,  you  that  bar- 
bour'd  my  Augusta  upon  charity,  I  shall  leare 
my  uncle  to  discharge  my  obligations  to  you 
on  that  score,  together  with  his  own.     \lLxit 

Mort.  Well,  sir,  we're  now  alone;  and  if 
it  needs  must  be  that  one  of  us  shall  csome 
lo  shame,  'tis  well  we  are  so.  It  b  thou^bl  I 
am  a  hard  unfeeling  man ; ,  let  it  be  so :  you 
shall  have  justice  notwithstanding;  innocence 
requires  no  more.  You  are  accus'd;  defend 
yourself. 

Bridge,  Accus'd  of  what ;  and  who  is  my 
accuser? 

Mort  A  man;  and  you  shall  face  faim  like 
a  man.     Who  waits? 

Enter  Servant 

Desire    the   stranger  to    come    hither.    [Exii 
ServantJ  Fear  nothing;  we're  enough  to  try 
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tliif  question ;  vrbere  tbe  human  bear!  is  pre- 
sent, and  the  appeal  is  made  to  heaven,  no 
I'ury  need  be  summoned.  Here  is  a  stranger 
las  the  confidence  to  say,  that  your  preten- 
sions to  charity  are  false :  nay,  he  arraigns 
your  honesty ;  a  charge  injurious  to  any  man, 
but  mortal  to  a  trader,  and  levellM  at  the 
xital  root  of  bis   profession. 

Bridge.  Ay,  tis  tbe  Turkey  merchant  I 
suppose;  let  him  come  in;  I  know  upon  what 
irround  I  stand,  and  am  afraid  of  no  man 
Iiting. 

Mort  We  shall  try  that.  [Aside]  Do  you 
know  this  gentleman  r 

Enter  Aubrey. 

Bridge.  [Starting]  Aubrey! 

Anb.  Tbou  wretch. 

Bridge.  He  lives! 

Aub,  To  thy  confusion  —  Rais'd  by  tbe 
bounty  of  my  family,  is  tbis  your  gratitude? 
When  in  tbe  bitterness  of  my  distress  I  put 
an  infant  daughter  in  your  hands,  tbe  fast 
weak  scion  of  a  noble  stock,  was  it  to  rob 
me  you  received  her;  to  plunder  and  defraud 
an  helpless  orphan,  as  you  thought  her,  and 
rise  upon  the  ruins  of  your  benefactor's  fortune  ? 

Bridge.  Oh!  I  am  trepan^d!  How  shall  I 
look  my  wife  and  daughter  in  tbe  face !  [Aside. 

Aub.  Where  have  you  lodgM  the  money  I 
deposited  with  you  at  parting?  1  find  my 
daughter  destitute:  what  have  you  done  with 
the  remittances  I  sent  from  time  to  time? 
Bui,  above  all,  where  is  tbe  produce  of  the 
Neptune's  cargo?  Villain,  ,Iook  here,  I  have 
tbe  proofs;  this  is  the  abstract  of  the  sale;  if 
you  dispute  it,  I  am  here  provided  with  a 
witness,  your  Jew  broker,  ready  at  hand  to 
attest  is  to  your  face. 

Bridge.  Expose  me  not;  I  will  refund  to 
the  last  farthing:  I  dispute  nothing;  call  him 
not  in. 

Mori.  There's  no  occasion  for  witnesses 
when  a  man  pleads  guilty. 

Eni^r  Miss  Aubrey,  and  throws  herself  on 
her  Knees  to  her  Father. 

Aug*  Dear  sir,  upon  my  knees,  I  do  be- 
seech  you  mitigate  your  severity;  it  is  my 
first  petition ;  be^s  detected ,  let  his  conscience 
add  tbe  rest* 

Aub.  Rise,  my  beloved  child,  it  shall  be  so. 
There,  sir,  your  pardon  be  your  punishment: 
it  was  my  money  only  you  attempted,  my 
choicest  treasure  you  have  leA  untouched :  now 
go  and  profit  by  this  meeting:  I  will  not  ex- 
pose you :  learn  of  your  fraternity  a  more 
Lonourable  practice ;  and  Jet  integrity  for  ever 
remain  the  inseparable  characteristic  of  an 
English  merchant 

MorL  Stay ;  Fve  another  point  to  settle  with 
you ;  youVe  a  creditor  of  lord  Abberville*s :  1 
find  youVe  put  miss  Aubrey's  monev  to  ex- 
traordinary interest:  Jarvis,  show  this  gentle- 
man into  my  library,  you'll  find  a  lawyer 
there  vrili  settle  your  accounts. 

Bridge.  1  think  you've  pretty  well  done 
tliat  already — A  fine  visit  truly  I  have  made 
on*t;  and  a  fine  reception  I  shall  meet  at 
home*  [Exit, 

Aub.  So!  This  uneasy  business  past, let  us 
now  luro  to  happiness  t  where  is  your  nephew  f 


Mort.  Conferring  with  lord  Abberville. 

Aug,  Lord  Abberville!    You  frighten  me. 

Mort  Fear  nothing;  you  will  find  him  a 
new  man ;  a  deep  incision  has  let  out  tbe  dis- 
order; and  I  hope  a  healthy  regimen  in  time 
will  heal  the  wound;  in  short  I  can't  be  idle; 
and  now  Frank  is  off  my  bands,  Fve  once 
more  undertaken  to  set  this  rickety  babe  of 
quality  upon  liis  legs— Ob,  here  he  comes; 
why  this  is  as  it  should  be;  now  you  look 
like  friends. 

Enter  Lord  Abbsrvileb  and  Tyrrel. 

Lord  A.  May  we  be  ever  so!  O,  Morti- 
mer, I  blush  to  look  upon  that  lady;  your 
reproofs  1  bore  with  some  composure;  but 
metbinks  was  she  to  chide  me„  1  should  sink 
with  shame. 

Aug,  You've  nothing,  my  lord  Abberville, 
to  apprehend  from  me:  I  should  be  loath  to 
give  an  interruption  to  your  happiness  in  tbe 
height  of  my  own. 

Aub,  Give  me  thy  hand,  Augusta  — In  the 
hope  that  1  was  labouring  for  thy  sake,  and 
in  thy  person  that  I  should  restore  the  pro- 
strate fortunes  of  an  ancient  house,  I  have 
toiled  on  through  eighteen  years  of  wearisome 
adventure:  crown'd  with*  succes,  1  now  at 
length  return,  and  find  my  daughter  all  my 
fonuest  hope  could  represent;  but  past  expe-> 
rience  makes  me  provident:  1  would  secure 
my  treasure :  I  would  bestow  it  now  in  faith- 
ful hands — What  say  you,  sir,  will  you  ac- 
cept the  charge?  [To  Tyrrel, 

Tjr,  Yes,  and  will  bear  it  eter  in  my  sigbl. 
watch  over  it  with  unremitting  love,  ana 
guard  it  with  my  life. 

Aub.  What  says  my  child,  my  dear  Au- 
gusta? But  I  read  her  looks  — Blest  be  you 
both! 

MorL  Amen,  say  I.  Live  an  example  to 
tbe  age :  and  when  I  read  the  list  of  marria- 
ges, as  I  do  that  of  burials,  with  a  sigh,  let 
me  have  this  to  say,  that  there  was  one  exam- 
ple of  felicity. 

Lord  A*  O  Frank,  'tis  bard  to  speak  the 
word,  but  you  deserve  her;  yours  is  the  road 
to  happiness:  I  have  been  lost  in  error,  but  I 
shall  trace  your  steps,  and  press  to  overtake  you. 

MorL  Why  that's  well  said ;  there  spoke 
your  father  from  within  you :  now  be  gone ; 
fly  to  the  altars  of  your  country  lares ;  visit 
that  nurse  of  contemplation,  solitude;  and 
while  you  range  your  groves,  that  shook  at 
every  rattle  of^the  dice,  ask  of  your  reason, 
why  you  was  a  gamester. 

Lord  A,  I've  been  a  madman;  I  have  lost 
an  humble  faithful  friend,  whose  services  would 
be  invaluable. 

MorL  Why  ay,  your  Highlander,  your 
poor  Macleoa;  our  plan  must  stop  without 
nis  help ;  I'm  hut  a  projector,  he  must  execute 
— but  there  likewise  I  can  serve  you. 

Lord  A.  O  Mortimer,  bow  much  have  I 
mistaken  thee ! 

MorL  Come,  come,  t  have  my  faults;  Tm 
an  untoward  fellow  and  stand  as  much  in 
need  of  a  reform  as  any  of  you  all. 

Enter  Doctor  Druid  hastilj,  followed  b/ 

COLIIV. 

Dr»D.  Tutor  me  truly — ^talk  to  me!   Pr<<y 
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gentleraenti  bear  witness:  is  master  Colins 
ere  a  proper  teacher  of  the  dialects,,  d^ye  see, 
and  pronunciations  of  the  English  tongue? 

CoUn,  Why  not?  Is  there  not  Duncan 
Ross  of  Ahercfeen  that  lactures  twice  a  week 
on  oratory  at  the  Seven  Dials?  And  does  not 
Sawney  Ferguson,  a  cousin  of  mine  awn,  ad- 
minister the  English  language  in  its  utmost 
elegance  at  Amsterdam? 

j&r.  />.  Bear  witness ;  that  is  all  I  say,  bear 
witness. 

Mart.  We  do:  there  is  not  one  amongst 
us,  doctor,  hut  can  witness  to  some  nohle 
act  of  Colin^s;  and  we  would  not  wound  his 
harmless  ranity,  for  any  bribe  that  you  can 
offer. 

Lord  A.  CoJin,  Fve  done  you  wrong;  but 
I  was  not  myself;  be  you  no  worse  a  servant 
than  you  have  been,  and  you  shall  fmd  hence- 
forward I  will  be  a  belter  master. 

Colin,  Tm  satisfied ;  an  you'll  neglect  your- 
sail  na*  more  than  I  shall  do,  things  will  gang 
well  enow. 

Trr,  I  must  apologise  to  Colin  too:  like 
my  lord  Abberrille,  I  was  not  myself  when  I 
reDuJETd  you  on  the  business  of  nuss  Aubrey's 
letter. 

Colin,  Say  no  more,  maister  Tyrrel;  'tis 
not  for  a  mon  to  resent  the  pertness  of  a 
diild,  or  the  petulance  of  a  loter. 

Aug,  But  what  shall  I  say  to  him  ?  Where 


bt? 
twas 


shall  I  find  words  to  thank  him  as  I  oud 

Aub,  I  father  all    your   obligations;     I 
not  you  but  me  his  bounty  %wA, 

Lord  A.  Hold,  sir;  in  point  of  obligation, 
I  stand  first.  By  bow  much  there  is  more 
disgrace  in  doing  than  in  sufTering  a  ▼iolence, 
by  so  much  1  am  more  his  debtor  than  you  all. 

Colin,  Ecod,  and  that  is  true  enow;  beaTen 
sends  misfortune,  but  the  deSI  sends  mischiefl 

I}r,D,  Well,  master  Colins,  all  is  past  and 
over;  you  have  got  your  place  again,  and  all 
is  well.  Coot  now,  let  me  admonish  you  for 
the  future  to  be  quiet  and  hear  reason ;  mo- 
derate your  choler,  and  your  passions.,  and 
your  partialties:  it  is  not  for  a  clown  like 
you  to  prattle  and  dispute  witb  me;  in  fail 
you  should  know  better. 

Mori,  Come,  come,  'tis  you  thai  should 
know  better;  in  this  poor  Highlander,  the 
force  of  prejudice  has  some  plea,  because  he 
is  a  clown;  but  you,  a  dtisen  that  should  be 
of  the  world,  wnose  heart,  philosophy,  and 
travel,  might  have  open'd,  should  know  better 
than  to  iom  the  cry  with  those,  whose  cfaarilj, 
like  the  limitation  of  a  brief,  stops  short  al 
Berwick,  and  nerer  circulates  bevond  the 
Tweed:  by  heaven^  I'd  rather  weed  out  one 
such  unmanly  prejudice  from  the  hearts  o£ 
my  countrymen,  than 'add  another  Indict  to 
their  Empire.. 


THE  WEST  INDIAN, 

Corned/  by  Bichard  CamLcrland.  Acted  at  Dnirj  Lane  1771.  ThU  comedy  maj^  be  eouidered  at  oac  of  the  bort 
tbal  Ike  prcccnl  timet  have  pruduccd.  The  freqiiencr  of  ita  representation  render*  it^  aufficienlljr  Icnuwn;  and  it  waa 
originally  performed  tvith  Tery  great  and  dctervea  ancceta,  *'The  cbaraclcr  of  Major  O'Flakcrty  (aays  a  leriler  in 
Th9  GtntUmun**  Magazine)  i*  not  a  fielilioui  oou,  but  copied  from  the  original  in  the  person  of  Cot,  O'BoBO  »  ^bo 
diatinguisbcd  himself  during  many  years  service  io  the  Austrian  army*  and  is  now  retired  upon  a  ^naioB  of  about 
ftoo  L.  per  annum,  with  a  hrevti  at  colonel*  The  lasl  time  1  saw  him  was  at  the  court  uf  llruxeljea,  in  the  year  ir*^ 
where  he  then  resided,  and  was  much  respected  buth  by  the  noblesse  and  the  military,  who  paid  him  all  ibc  bonoara 
dne  to  ao  brare  and  honest  a  veteran ;  a  man  whose  courage  had  stood  the  trat  of  every  trial ;  whose  intrepidity  was 
beyond  example  in  dangerous  encounters.  Without  the  least  eflemin«ry«  he  was  sometimes^  rather  too  blnnt  and  nn> 
couth;  which,  howerer,  so  far  from  giving  offence,  added  new  lustre  lo  hia  actions:  disdaining  every  symptom  of  dapli- 
city,, ho  was  often  two  open  and  sincere.  These  qualities,  joined  to  his  gallant  bravery,  wei«  always  ready  lo  vindiv 
cate  any  affront  olTcred  either  to  himself  or  his  friends*  Respecting  the  first.,  he  generously  condescended  to  cx« 
postulate  before  a  challenge:  in  the  other  case,  he  stood  forward  tlie  arbiter  of  disputes,  the  mediator  in  qiiniTcla,  and, 
u  the  offending  party  obslinalely  refuaed  to  submit  to  his  decisions,  he  had  a  sure  way  to* bring  him  to  reaaon;  be 
immediately  espoused  the  cause  of  the  injured  or  insulted,  and  made  himself  a  second  where  he  could  not  be  adsiiticd' 
as  principal.  In  the  numberless  engagementa  M-hich  he  bad  of  this  sort,  he  was  never,  known  to  have  embarked  ^rttb 
rasbneia,  or  in  a  wrong  cense.  His  idea  of  military  virtue,  and  the  point  of  honouf,  was  so  greats  that  be  woald  not 
auffer  the  least  reflection  to  be  cait  on  either;  notwitbaianding,  he  was  a  cheerful  companion,  a  solid  friend,  and  of  a 
generous  spirit;  but  an  implacable  enemy  to  evrty  species  of  meanness,  which  he  always  cither  corrected,  or  exposed 
to  tke  seeereat  ridicule.  In  a  few  words,  he  was  the  advocate  of^-the  distressed,  and  tho  chasliser  of  tbe  iaaolcBt« 
The  coachman  of  the  Flemish  baron  had  desianedly,  and  contrary  to  the  eiitiuette  of  rank*  drove  against  and  damaged 
tbe  carriage  of  the  Duke  of  Si.  Alban's.  Thii>  coming  lo  the  ears  of  thp  colonel,  he  insisted  that  the  Duke  abould 
•and  a  message  to  the  baron,  demanding  an  apology  for  his  servants  condilct;  but  the  latter  not  complying,  he  accom- 
panied the  Duke  to  tlie  baron's  eountrv-seat,  requiring  aatisfaclion  for  th(^  indignity  done  lo  one  ol  bis  graca'a  hi^b 
rank;  giving  him  lo  understand,  that  ne  was  come  as  champion  for  the  dnke^  upon  which  the  intimidated  baroa  anb-> 
missively  asked  pardon*  lieing  formerly  ao  officer  of  Pandours  in  ibe  Hungarian  army,  be  was  sent  lo  Vienna,  ckargcd 
with  djspalcbes  from  the  general,  containing  the  relation  of  some  impoiLut  advantages.  Tbe  colonel,  at  that  timo 
only  a  private  officer,  unknown  at  court,  and  little  acquainted  with  tbe  pllce,  or  Ue  nsnal  ceremonies  beloafiag  to  it* 
was  impatient  to  be  admitted  lo  tho  Queen ;  but,  wanting  the  proper  fofin  of  inWodttclioa,  he  remained  aomo  tiimo 
unnoticed  in  the  antechambers;  till  at  length  the  Emperor  accidentally  pasang,  and  attraoled  by  his  manly  figare  and 
particular  dress,  very  graciously  inquired  his  Insineas.  Obr  honest  Hineifa'aei,  not  knowiog'lhe  person  of  the  Kmperor, 
but  won  by  his  pleaaing  manner  of  address,  complained  of  the  inattention  ne  bad  reeeived,  m^re  especially  aa  be  poa<- 
aeased  cotiaeooenlial  matter  in  his  dispalelirs,  which  be  declared  he  would  deliver  to  his  royal  mistress  only*  Tbe 
Xmperor,  who  till  then  bad  been  occupied  io  admiring  his  martial  appearance,  and  ignorant  simplicity  of  conrt  mlea, 
BOW  made  himself  known ;  when  O'A-ue,  somewhat  eonfiutd  at  this  unexpected  declaration,  immediately  iacliaed  witb 
respeet  at  the  Imperial  presence,  and  presented  the  pacLeti  The  emperor,  reading  the  letter>  with  tbe  other  baad  cob- 
ducted  bim  to  the  Queen,  where  ho  was  favourabl}'  received,  and  both  seemed  much  pleased  at  the  firmnesa  and  iato- 
gritT  of  his  bobaviour;  which,  joined  to  other  circumstances  tending  to' his  lepnlation,  they  rewarded  by  advaaciag  kim 
to  the  rank  of  major,  wherein  he  distinguished  himself  still  more  by  his  courage  and  strict  regard  to  discipliaa.  Many 
other  laddable  anecdotes  might  bere  be  recorded  of  him;  these  will  suffice  to  give  a  aketcb  of  his  charaetar*  The 
author  of  the  play  has  only  draim  the  outliaes  of  the  picture;  the  colouring  ia  too  faint,  find  not  equal  lo  tbe  Bacrit 
of  the  original.  The  Austrian  and  French  annals  can  bring  forward  more  than  one  example  in  naltrea  of  onr  siater> 
kiagdom»   «bo   have  risen  by  their  valour   and  abilities  to  a  superior ily  of  rank  in  those  armies,    whose   names  arc  tee 
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MfScMad?  knowa  to  reqnir*  a  parUcNlar  tiMoIfieatiaB  in  this  place.  It  it  aitoh  to  be  lamrated,  that  maa  of  aiich 
aeknotvlcdgcd  merit  •hoold  bo  forced  into  a  foreigo  service  through  a  point  oT  coa*cicace,  and  excladcd  from  eerYtiig 
at  home  hj  the  prrtent  teoonr  of  oar  lawi.  Several  of  thii  dctcripiion,  trhom  I  hpve  convrrsed  with  in  mj  travcK 
fraaUy  confeased  bow  pleeeing  ift  would  b%-to  them  to  join  tlieir  legal  standard,  proTided  a  J  rettrdloU  w«re  laid  on 
ihcir  reiifioiu  principle*." 


STOCK  WKU. 
BILCOVa.    ' 
MAJOR  O^FLAHBaTT. 
CAPTAin   DUOLBT. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

SEEYAirTS. 


CHARLBS  OrDLBT. 
YABLAWB, 

STVCBLT. 
rVLMBB. 


SAILORS,   . 
LADY   RUSPORT. 
CHARLOTTE  RUSPORT. 


ScEHB. — London, 


tOUISA  DUDLEY. 
MRS.   FULMBR. 
LUCY. 
HOUSBKBBPBR. 


ACTL 

ScxHB  L — ji  Merchants  Counting-house, 

In  an  inner  Room,  set  offhj  glass  Doors, 
are  discovered  several  Clerks,  emplojred 
at  their  Desks.  A  fVriiing  Table  in  the 
front  Room,  Stockwbll  is  discovered 
reading  a  Letter;  Stukelt  conies  gently 
out  of  the  b€u:k  Room,  and  observes  him 
some  Time  befort  he  speaks* 

Stake,  Hb  seems  disordered:  something  io 
tbat  letter;  and,  Tm  afraid,  of  an  unpleasant 
sort. — He  has  many  Tentures  of  great  account 
at  sea;  a  ship  richly  freighted  for  Rations', 
another  for  Lisbon;  and  olhers  e^c|iKted  from 
Cadix,  of  still  greater  Talue.  Resides  these,  I 
know  he  has  many  deep  concerns  in  foreign 
bottoms,  and  underwritings  to  a  vast  amount, 
m  accost  him — Sir — Mr.  Stockwell! 

Stock.  Stukely! — Well,  have  you  shipped 
the  dolhs? 

Stake,  I  have,  sir;  here*s  tlie  bill  of  lading, 
and  copy  of  the  invoice;  the  assortments  are 
all.  compared:  Mr.  Traffic  will  give  you  the 
policy  upon  ^Change, 

Stock.  Tis  very  well-^lay  these  papers  bv; 
and  no  more  business  for  awhile,  dhut  the 
door,  Stokely;  I  have  had  long  proof  of  your 
friendship  and  fidelity  to  me;  a  matter  of  most 
itotimatc  concern  lies  on  my  mind,  and  Hwill 
be  a  sensible  relief  to  unbosom  myself  to  you; 
I  have  just  now  been  informed  of  the  arrival 
of  the  young  VVest  Indian,  I  have  so  long 
been  OK-pecling — you  know  whom  I  mean? 

Stukc,  Yes  I  sir;  Mr.  Relcour,  the  young 
gentleman,  who  inherited  old  Re]cour*s  great 
estate  io  Jamaica. 

Stock,  Hush!  not  so  loud;  come  a  little 
nearer  this  way.  This  Relcour  is  now  in 
London;  part  of  his  baggage  is  already  ar- 
rived, ana  I  expect  him  every  minute.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at,  if  his  is  coming  throws  me 
into  soffie  agitation,  when  I  tell  you,  Stukely, 
be  is  my  son? 

Stuke,  Your  son! 

Stock.  Yes,  sir,  my  onlf  son.  Early  in  life, 
I  accompanied  his  grandnither  to  Jamaica  as 
his  clerk;  he  had  an  only  daughter,  some- 
what older  than  knyself;  the  mother  of  this 
gentleman:  it  was  my  chance  (call  it  good  or 
ill)  to  encage  her  affections;  and,  as  the  infe- 
riority of  my  condition  made  it  hopeless  to 
especl  her  father's  consent,  her  fondness  pro- 
vided an  expedient,  and  we  were  privately 
married ;  the  issue  of  that  concealed  eqgage- 
menl  is,  as  I  have  told  yoii,  this  Relcour. 

Siuke,  That  event  surely  discovered  your 
connesion. 


Stock,  You  shall  hear.  Not  many  days  after 
our  marriage,  old  Relcour  set  out  for  England ; 
and,  during  his  abode  here,  my  wife  was»,  * 
with  great  secrecy,  delivered  of  this  son.  Fruit- 
ful in  expedients  to  disguise  her  situation 
without  parting  from  her  infant,  she  contrived 
to  have  it  laid  and  received  at  her  door  as  a 
foundling.  After  some  time  her  father  returned^ 
having  left  me  here;  in  one  of  those  favourable 
moments  that  depide  the  fortunes  of  prosperous 
men,  this  child  was  introduced;  from  that 
instant  he  treated  him  as  his  own,  gave  hrm 
his  name,  and  brought  him  up  in  his  family. 
Old  Relcour  is  dcao,  and  has- bequeathed  his 
whole  estate  to  him  we  are  speaking  of. 

Stuke,  Now  then  you  are  no  longer  bound 
to  secresy. 

Stock  True:  but  before  I  publicly  reveal 
myself,  I  could  wish  to  make  some  experiment 
of  my  son*s  disposition:  this  can  only  be  done 
by  letting  bis  spirit  take  its  course  without 
restraint;  by  these  means,  I  think  I  shall  dis- 
cover ynuch  more  of  his  real  character  under 
the  title  of  his  merchant,  than  I  should  under 
that  of  his  father.   ' 

Enter  a  Sailor,  ushering  in  several 
BUick  Servants,  carr/ing  Portman- 
teaus, Trunks,  etc. 

Sail,  *Save  you  honour  I  is  your  name  Stock- 
well,  pray? 

Stock.  It  is. 

Sail.  Part  of  mv  master  Relcour*s  baggage, 
anH  please  you:  there's  another  cargo  not  lar 
a-stern  ')  of  us;  and  the  coxswain  has  got 
charge  of  the  dumb  creatures. 

Stock.  Pr*ylhee,  friend,  what  dumb  crieatures 
do  you  speak  of;  has  Mt*.  Relcour  brought 
over  a  collection  of  wild  beasts? 

Sail.  No,  lord  love  him;  no,  not  he;  let  me 


see ;  there^s  two  green  monkeys,  a  pair  of  grey 
parrots,  a  Jamaica  sow  and  pigs,  and  a  Man- 
grove dog;  that's  all.  , 

Stock,  li  that  all? 

SaiL  Yes,  your  honour:  Yes,  that's  all;  bless 
his  heart;  a'  might  have  brought  over  the  whole 
island  if  he  would;  a'  didn't  leave  a  dry  eye 
in  It. 

Stock,  Indeed !  Stukely,  show  them  where  to 
bestow  their  baggage.  I^oUow  that  gentleman. 

Sail,  Come,  bear  a  hand,  my  lads,  bear  a 
band.         [Exit,  with  Stukelr  and  S^r^ants, 

Stock  If  the  principal  talhes  with  his  pur- 
veyors, he  must  be  a  singular  spectacle  in  this 
place:  he  has  a  friend,  however,  in  this  sea- 
faring fellow;  'tis  no  bad  prognostic  of  a  man's 
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liGarl,    when  bis  shipmates  give  Lim  a  good 
word.  [JSlriV. 

Scene  II. — A  Drawing-room, 
Enter  Housekeeper  tuid  Servant, 

Housek,  Why,  what  a  fuss  does  our  good 
master  put  himself  ia  about  this  West  Indian ! 
see  what  a  bill  of  fare  I've  been  forced  to  draw 
out;  seven  and  nine,  ')  FII  assure  you,  and 
only  a  family  dinner,  as  he  calls  it:  why,  if 
my  lord  mayor  was  expected,  there  coiildnH 
be  a  greater  to-do  about  htm. 

Serv.  I  wish  to  my  heart  you  had  but  seen 
the  loads  of  trunks,  boxes,  and  portmanteaus, 
he  has  sent  hither.  An  ambassaaor*s  baggage, 
with  all  the  smuggled  goods  of  his  ramily, 
does  not  exceed  it. 

Housek,  A  Hne  pickle  he*ll  put  the  house 
into:  bad  be  been  master's  own  son,  and  a 
Christian  Englishman,  there  could  not  be  more 
rout  than  there  is  about  this  Creolian,  as  they 
call  them. 

Sirv,  No  matter  for  that;  he's  tery  rich, 
and  tbat*s  siiflicient.  They  say,  he  has  rum 
and  sugar  enough  belonging  to  him,  to  make 
all  the  water  in  the  Thames  into  punch.  But 
I  see  my  master*s  coming.    [Exit  Housekeeper, 

Enter  Stogkwell. 

Stock,  "Where  is  Mr.  Belcour?  W^ho  brought 
this  note  from  himf 

Serv,  A  waiter  from  the  Londoq  Taveruj 
sir;  be  says,  the  young  gentleman  is  just  dress- 
ed, and  will  be  with  you  directly. 

Stock,  Show  him  in  when  he  arrives, 

SerQ,  I  shall,  sir.  Til  have  a  peep  at  him 
first,  however;  Pve  a  great  mind  to  s.*e  this 
outlandish  spark.  Tbe  sajlor  fellow  says,  he*ll 
make  rare  aoings  amongst  us.  [Aside, 

Stock,  You  need  not  wait;  leave  mc.  [Exit 
Serifani\  Let  me  see.  [Reads. 

Sir, — 1  vifrite  to  jrou  under  the  hands  of 
the  hairdresser ;  as  soon  as  I  have  maae 
mjrsclf  decent,  and  slipped  on  some  fresh 
clothes,  I  will  have  the  honour  of  paying 
you  my  devoirs.     Yours,  Belcour. 

He  writes  at  his  ease ;  for  he*s  unconscious  to 
whom  his  letter  is  addressed;  hut  what  a  pal* 

Citation  docs  it  throw  my  heart  into ;  a  father's 
eart!  All  the  reports  I  ever  received  give  me 
favourable  impressions  pf  his  character,   wild, 

rerhaps,  as  tbe  manner  of  his  country  is,  but, 
trust,  not  frantic  or  unprincipled. 

Enter  Servants 

Serv,   Sir,  the  foreign  gentleman   is   come. 

[Exit, 

Enter  Belcour. 

Stock,  Mr,  Belcour,  I  am  rejotcetl  to  see 
you;  you  are  welcpme  to  England! 

BeL  I  thank  you  heartily,  good  Mr.  Stock- 
vrell;  you  and  I  have  long  conversed  at  a 
distance;  now  we  are  met;  and  the  pleasure 
this  meeting  gives  me,  amply  compensates  for 
the  perils  jhave  run  through 'in  accomplish- 
ing It. 

Stock,  What  perils,  Mr,  Belcour?  I  could 
not  have  thought  you  would  have  made  a  bad 
passage  at  this  time  o*year. 

*^  A  dinnrr  of  liro  roorim,    oaf  coniiiling  of  sctcb  tlie 
uibcr  of  uint  duhe*. 


Bel,  Nor  did  we:  courier  like:  we  cainie 
posting  to  your  shores,  upon  the  pinions  of 
tbe  swiftest  gales  that  ever  blew;  'tis  upon 
English  ground  all  my  diificulties  have  arisen; 
'tis  the  passage  from  the  river  side  1  coni« 
plain  of. 

Stock,  Ay,  indeed!  W^hat  obstructions  can 
you  have  met  between  this  and  the  river  side  ? 

Bel,  Innumerable!  Your  town  is  as  full  of 
defiles  as  the  island  of  Corsica,  and  \I  believe 
they  are  as  obstinately  defended;  so  much 
hurry,  bustle,  and  confusion,  on  your  quays: 
so  many  sugar  casks,  porter  butts,  and  com- 
mon council  men,  in  your  streets,  that  unless 
a  man  marched  with  artillery  in  his  front,  *tis 
more  than  the  labour  of  Hercules  can  effect, 
to  make  any  tolerable  way  through  your  town. 

Stock,  I  am  sorry  you  have  been  so  in- 
commoded. 

Bel.  Why,  'faith  'twas  all  my  own  fault; 
accustomed  to  a  land  of  slaves,  and  out  of 
patience  with  the  whole  tribe  of  custom- bouse 
extortioners,  boatmen,  tidewaiters  and  water- 
bailifTs,  that  beset  me  on  all  sides,  worse  than 
a  swarm  of  musquitoes,  I  proceeded  a  little 
too  roughly  to  brush  them  away  with  my 
rattan  |Jtne  sturdy  rogues  took  this  in  dudgeon, 
and  bBinning  to  rebel,  the  mob  chose  di^ 
ferent  sid^  and  a  furious  scuffle  ensued;  m 
the  course  of  which,  my  person  and  apparel 
sulTered  so  much,  that  l  was  obliged  to  step 
into  the  first  tavern  to  refit,  before  I  could 
make  my  approaches  in  any  decent  trim. 

Stock,  All  without  is  as  1  wish;  dear  nature, 
add  the  rest,  1  am  happy.  [Aside"]  Well,  Mr. 
Belcour,  'tis  a  rough  sample  you  have  had  of 
my  countrymen's  spirit;  but,  I  trust,  yooti 
not  think  the  worse  of  them  for  it 

Bel,  Not  at  all,  not  at  all;  I  like  tbem  the 
better.  Was  1  only  a  visitor,  I  might,  perhaps, 
wish  them  a  little  more  tractable;  but,  as  a 
fellow  subject,  and  a  sharer  in  their  freedom, 
I  applaud  their  spirit,  though  I  feel  the  effects 
of  It  in  every  bone  of  my  skin. 

Stock,  That's  well;  I  like  that  well.  How 
gladly  I  could  fall  upon  his  neck,  and  own 
myself  his  father !  [Aside. 

Bel,  Well,  Mr.  Stockvrcll,  for  the  first  time 
In  my  life,  here  am  I  in  England;  at  tbe 
fountain  head  of  pleasure,  in  the  land  of  beauty, 
of  arts,  and  elegancies.  My  happy  stars  have 
given  me  a  good  estate,  and  the  conspiring 
winds  have  blown  me  hither  to  spend  it. 

Stock,  To  use  it,  not  to  waste  it,  I  should 
hopt' ;  to  treat  it,  Mr.  Belcour,  not  as  a  vassal, 
over  whom  you  have  a  wanton  and  a  despotic 
power;  but  as  a  subject,  which  you  are  bound 
to  govern,  with  a  temperate  and  restrained 
authority. 

Bel,  True,  sir,  most  truly  said;  mine's  a 
commission,  not  a  right;  I  am  the  offspring  of 
distress,  and  eTcry  child  of  sorrow  is  mv 
brother;  while  I  have  hands  to  hold,  there- 
fore, I  will  hold  them  open  to  mankind;  but, 
sir,  my  passions  are  my  masters;  they  take 
me  where  they  will;  and  oftentimes  they  leave 
to  reason  and  to  virtue  nothing  but  my  wishes 
and  my  aighs. 

Stock,  Come,  come,  tbe  roan  who  can  ac- 
cuse, corrects  himself. 

Bel,  Ah!  that's  an  office  I  am  weary  of; 
I  vrish  a  friend  would  take  it  up;  I  wouJd  lo 
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beaven  jou  had  leisure  for  tbe  employ;  but, 
did  you  drire  a  trade  to  tbe  four  corners  of 
the  world,  you  would  not  find  tbe  task  so 
toilsome  as  to  keep  me  free  from  faults. 

Stock,  Well,  I  am  not  discouraged;  tbis 
candour  tells  me  1  sbould  not  bave  the  fault 
of  self  conceit  to  combat ;  that,  at  least,  is  not 
amongst  tbe  number. 

BeL  No ;  if  1  knew  that  man  on  earth  who 
tboiifffat  more  humbly  of  me  than  I  do  of 
myself,  I  would  take  up  bis  opinion,  and  forego 
my  own. 

Stock.  And  were  I  to  choose  a^  pupil,  it 
sbould  be  one  of  your  co'tapleiion ;  so  ityouMl 
come  along  with  me,  weMi  agree  upon  your 
admission,  and  enter  on  a  coarse  of  lectures 
directly. 

BeL  With  all  my  heart  [Exeunt 

ScBirs  III.  —  A  Room  in   Ladt  Ritsport's 

House, 

Enter  Last  Rusport  and  Mus  Ruspo&t. 

Lady  B.  Miss  Rusport,  I  desire  to  bear  no 
more  of  captain  Dudley  and  bis  destitute  fa- 
mily ;  not  a  sbillinff  of  mine  shall  ever  cross 
tbe  hands  of  any  of  them;  because  my  sister 
chose  to  marry  a  beggar,  am  I  bound  to  sup- 
port him  and  bis  posterity? 

MissB,  I  tbink  you  are. 

LadfB.  Yoii  tbink  I  am!  and  pi  ay  where 
do  you  find  tbe  law  that  tells  you  so  r 

MissR.  I  am  not  proficient  enough  to  quote 
chapter  and  verse;  but  I  take  charity  to  oe  a 
main  clause  in  tbe  great  statute  of  Christianity. 

LadjrR,  I  say  chanty,  indeed!  I  am  apt  to 
think  the  distresses  of  old  Dudley,  and  of  his 
daughter  into  tbe  bargain,  would  never  break 
your  heart,  if  there  was  not  a  certain  young 
fellow  of  two-andotwenty  in  the  case;  who, 
by  the  happy  recommendation  of  a  good  per- 
son, and  the  brilliant  appointments  of  an  en- 
signcy,  will,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  cosen  you 
out  of  a  fortune  of  twice  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  as  soon  as  ever  you  are  of  age  to 
oestow  it  upon  him. 

Miss  R.  A  nephew  of  your  ladysbip^s  can 
never  want  any  other  recommendation  with 
me:  and  if  my  partiality  for  Charles  Dudley 
is  acouitted  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  hope 
lady  nnsport  will  not  condemn  me  for  it. 

Ladjr  R.  I  condemn  you!  I  thank  heaven, 
miss  Kusport,  I  am  no  ways  reponsible  for 
▼our  conduct;  nor  is  it  any  concern  of  mine 
bow  you  dispose  of  yourself:  you  arc  not  my 
daughter,  and,  when  I  married  your  father, 
poor  sir  Stephen  Rusport,  I  found  you  a 
forward  spoiled  miss  of  fourteen,  far  above 
being  instructed  by  me. 

Miss  B  Perhaps  your  ladyship  calls  this 
instruction. 

LadjrR,  You  are  strangely  pert;  but  *tis  no 
wonder:  your  mother,  IVn  told,  was  a  fine 
lady>  and  according  to  tbe  modem  style  of 
education  you  was  brought  up.  It  was  not 
so  in  my  young  days;  there  was  then  some 
decorum  in  the  world,  some  subordination,  as 
the  ^eat  Locke  expresses  it  Oh!  Hwas  an 
edifymg  sight,  to  see  the  regular  deportment 
observed  in  our  family;  no  giggling,  no  gos- 
sipping  was  going  on  there!  my  good  father, 
sir  Oliver  Roundhead,  never  was  seen  to  laugh  |    ■)  Empiror  of  Awiri^. 


himself,    nor  ever  allowed  it  in  his  children. 

MissR.  Ay;  those  were  happy  times,  indeed. 

LadjrR.  But,  in  tbis  forward  age,  we  have 
coquettes  in  the  egff-^bell,  and  pbilosopbers  in 
the  cradle ;  girls  of  fifteen,  that  lead  the  fa- 
shion in  new  caps  and  new  opinions,  that 
have  their  sentiments  and  their  sensations ;  and 
the  idle  fops  encourage  them  in  it:  0*my  con- 
science, I  wonder  what  it  is  the  men  can  see 
in  such  babies. 

MissR,  True,  madam;  but  all  men  do  not 
overlook  tbe  maturer  beauties  of  your  lady- 
shipS  age ;  wittness  your  admired  major  Den- 
nis 0*rlaherty;  there's  an  example  of  some 
discernment;  1  declare  to  you,  when  your 
ladyship  is  by,  the  major  takes  no  more  notice 
of  me  than  if  I  was  part  of  the  furniture  of 
your,  chamber. 

Ladjr  f(.  The  major,  child,  has  travelled 
through  various  kingdoms  and  climates,  and 
has  more  enlarged  notions  of  female  merit 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  English  home-bred 
lover;  in  most  other  countries,  no  woman  on 
your  side  forty  would  ever  be  named  in  a 
polite  circle. 

MissR.  Right,  madam;  Fve  been  told  that 
in  Vienna  they  have  coquettes  upon  crutches, 
and  Venuses  in  theh:  grand  climacteric;  a  lover 
there  celebrates  the  wrinkles,  not  the  dimples 
in  his  mistress*  face.  The  maior,  I  think,  has 
served  in  tbe  imperial  army.  ^) 

Ladjr  B  Are  you  piqued,  my  young  madam  ? 
Had  kny  sister  Louisa  yielded  to  tbe  addres- 
ses of  one  of  major  0*Flaherty*s  person  and 
appearance,  she  would  have  had  some  excuse; 
but  to  run  away  as  she  did,  at  tbe  age  of 
sixteen  too,  with  a  man  of  old  Dudley's  sort— 

Miss  B  Was,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
venial  trespass  that  eter  girl  of  sixteen  com- 
mitted; ot  a  noble  family,  an  engaging  per- 
son, strict  honour,  and  sound  unaerslanaing, 
what  accomplishment  was  there  wanting  in 
captain  Dudley,  but  that  which  the  prpdigality 
of  his  (ancestors  had  deprived  him  oi? 

LoAj  R.  They  leA  bim  as  much  as  he  de- 
serves; hasn't  tbe  old  man  captain's  half-pay? 
And  is  not  the  son  an  ensign? 

Miss  B  An  ensign!  Alas,  poor  Cbaries! 
Would  to  heaven  he  knew'  what  my  heart 
feels  and  suffers  for  bis  sake. 

Enter  Servant, 

Serv,  Ensign  Dudley,  to  wait  upon  your 
ladyship. 

Lady  B  Who!  Dudley!  What  can  have 
brought  bim  to  town? 

Miss  B,  Dear  madam,  'tis  Charles  Dudley, 
'tis  your  nephew. 

£!adjr  B  Nephew!  I  renounce  him  as  my 
nephew;  sir  Oliver  renounced  bim  as  bis 
grandson ;  wasn't  be  son  of  the  eldest  daughter, 
and  only  male  descendant  of  sir  Oliver;  and 
didn't  he  cut  bim  off  -with  a  shilling?  Didnl 
tbe  poor  dear  good  old  man  leave  his  fortune 
to  roe,  except  a  small  annuity  to  my  maiden 
sister,  who  spoiled  her  constitution  with  nurs- 
ing bim?  And,  depend  upon  it,  not  a  penny 
of  that  fortune  shall  ever  be  disposed  of 
otherwise  than  according  to  the  will  of  the 
donor. 
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Enter  Charles  Dudley. 
So,  young  mao,  whence  came  you?    What 
brines  you  to  town? 

Ciuwles,  \f  there  is  any  offence  in  my  com- 
ing to  town,  your  lac^^ship  is  in  some  de- 
gree reponsible  for  it,  for  part  of  my  errand 
was  to  pay  my  duty  here. 

LadjrIL  And  where  is  your  father,  child; 
and  your  sister?    Are  they  in  town  too? 

Charles.  They  are. 

Ladjr  H,  Ridiculous!  I  donH  know  what 
people  do  in  London,  who  ha^e  no  money 
to  spend  in  it. 

Miss  R.  Dear  madam,  speak  more  kindly 
to  your  nephew;  how  can  you  oppress  a 
youth  of  his  sensibility  ? 

Ladjr  R.  Miss  Rusport,  I  insist  upon  your 
retiring  to  your  apartment;  when  I  want  your 
ad  Woe,  ril  send  to  you.  [Exit  Miss  fiuspori] 
Sq  you  have  put  on  a  red  coat  too,  as  well 
as  your  father;  His  plain  what  value  you  set 
upon  the  good  advice  sir  Oliver  used  to  give 
you:  how  often  has  he  cautioned  you  against 
the  army? 

Charles.  Had  it  pleased  my  grandfather  to 
enabhe  me  to  have  obeyed  his  caution,  1  would 
have  done  it;  but  you  well  know  how  desti- 
tute I  am ;  and  *tis  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
I  prefer  the  service  of  my  king  to  that  of  any 
other  master. 

Ladjr  R.  Well,  well,  take  your  own  course ; 
His  no  concern  of  mine:  you  'never  consult- 
ed me. 

Charles,  I  frequently  wrote  to  your  lady^ 
ship,  but  could  obtain  no  answer;  and,  sii|ce 
my  grandfatfaer^s  death,  this  is  the  first  oppor* 
tunity  I  have  had  of  waiting  upon  you. 

Ladjr  R.  1  must  desire  you  not  to  mention 
the  death  of  that  dear  good  mah  in  my  hear<p 
ing;  my  spirits  cannot  support  it. 

Charles.  I  shall  obey  you:  permit  me  to 
say,  that,  as  that  event  has  nchly  supplied 
you  with  the  materials  of  bounty,  the  distresses 
of  my  family  can  furnish  you  with  objects 
of  it  • 

Lady  R»  The  distresses  of  your  family, 
child,  are  quite  ou^  of  the  question  at  present. 
Tell  your  father  and  ^'our  sister,  I  totally  dis- 
approve of  their  coming  up  to  town. 

Charles.  Must  I  tell  my  father  that,  before 
your  ladyship  knows  the  motive  that  brought 
him  hither  ?  Allured  by  thi*  offer  of  e3»chan- 
ging  lor  a  commission  on  full  pay,  the  veteran, 
afler  thirty  years  service,  prepares  to  encoun- 
ter the  fatal  heats  of  Senegamhia ;  but  wants 
a  small  supply  to  equip  him  for  the  expedition. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serif.  Major  OTIaherty,  io  wait  on  your 
ladyship. 

Enter  Major. 

G*Fla.  Spare  your  speeches,  young  man; 
donH  you  think  her  ladyship  can  take  my 
word  for  that?  I  hope,  madam,  ^tis  evidence 
enough  of  my  being  present,  when  I  have  the 
honour  of  telling  you  so  myself. 

LadfR,  Major  OTlaherty,  I  am  rejoiced 
to  see  you.  Nephev  Dudley,  you  perceive 
Tm  engaged. 

Charles.  I  shall  not  intrude  upon  your 
ladyship^s  more  agreeable  engagements.  I  pre- 
sume I  have  my  answer? 


LadjrR,  Your  ansvrer,  child!  What  an- 
swer can  you  possibly  expect?  or  how  can 
your  romantic  father  suppose  that  I  am  Io 
abet  him  in  all  his  idle  and  extravagant  un* 
dertakings?  Come,  major,  let  me  show  you 
the  way  into  my  dressmg-room ;  and  let  os 
leave  tnis  young  adventurer  to  his  meditation. 

[Exit. 

G'Fta.  I  follow  jou.  my  lady.  Young  gen- 
tleman, your  obedient!  Upon  my  conscience^ 
as  fine  a  young  fellow  as  I  would  wish  to 
clap  my  eyes  on:  he  might  have  answered 
my  salute,  however — ^well,  let  it  pass;  For- 
tune, perhaps,  frowns  upon  the  poor  lad; 
sheH  a  daninM  slippery  lady,  and  very  apt  to 
jilt  us  poor  fellows  that  wear  cockades  in  our 
hats.  Fare  thee  well,  honey,  whoever  tboa  arL 

[ExiL 

Charles.  So  much  for  the  virtues  of  a  pu- 
ritan— out  upon  it;  her  heart  is  flint;  yet 
that  woman,  that  aunt  of  mine,  without  one 
worthy  particle  in  her  composition,  would,  I 
dare  he  sworn,  as  ^ oon  set  ner  foot  in  a  pest- 
house,  as  in  a  playhouse. 

Enter  Miss  Rusport. 

MissR.  Stop,  stay  a  little,  Charles;  whilber 
are  you  goinff  in  such  haste? 

Chartts.  Madam;  miss  Rusport;  what  are 
your  commands? 

MissR.  Why  so  reserved?  We  had  used 
to  answer  to  no  other  names  than  those  of 
Charles  and  Chariotte.  * 

Charles  What  ails  you?  You  have  been 
weeping. 

MissR,  No,  no;  or  if  I  have,  your  eyes 
are  full  too;  but  1  have  a  thousand  things  to 
say  to  you:  before  you  go,  tell  me,  I  conjure 
you,  where  you  are  to  be  found :  here,  give  me 
your  direction ;  write  it  upon  the  back  of  this 
visiting  ticket — Have  you  a  pencil? 

Charles,  I  have:  but  why  should  you  de<- 
sire  to  find  us  out?  His  a  poor  little  incon- 
venient  place ;  my  sister  has  no  apartment  fit 
to  receive  you  in. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Madani»  my  lady  desires  your  com- 
pany directly. 

miss  R.  1  am  coming — well,  have  you  wrote 
it?  Give  it  me.  O,  Charles !  either  you  do 
not  or  you  will  not  understand  me. 

[Exeunt  sei^eraU/, 

ACT  n. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Fulmbr*s  House. 

FuLMER    discovered  seated;    Mrs.  FclmsR 

enters  to  him. 

Mrs.F.  Why,  how  you  sit,  musing  and 
moping,  sighing  and  desponding!  Tm  asham*d 
of  you,  Mr.  Fuimer :  is  this  the  country  you 
described  to  me,  a  second  Eldorado,  rivers  of 
gold  and  rocks  of  diamonds?  You  found  me 
in  a  pretty  snug  retired  way  of  life  at  ^o- 
logne,  out  of  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world, 
and  wholly  at  my  ease;  but,  thank  beaTCo» 
our  partnership  is  revocable;  I  am  not  your 
wedaed  wife,  praised  be  my  stars!  for  what 
have  we  got,  whom  have  we  gulled  but  oar* 
selves?  which  of  all  your  trains  has  taken 
fire  ?  even  this  poor  expedient  of  your  book- 
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seUer*s  shop  seenu  abandoned;  for  if  a  chance 
cuslomer  drops  in,  who  is  there,  pray,  to  help 
him  to  what  lie  wants  ? 

FuL  Patty,  you  know  it  is  not  upon  slight 
grounds  that  I  despair;  there  had  used  to  be 
a  liTelihood  to  be  picked  up  in  this  country, 
botb  for  the  honest  and  dishonest  t  I  have  tried 
each  walk,  and  am  likely  to  starve  at  last: 
there  is  not  a  point  to  which  the.  wit  and 
iacully  of  man  can  turn,  that  I  have  not  set 
mine  to,  but  in  Tain;  I  am  beat  through  every 
quarter  of  the  compass. 

Mrs.F'uL  Ah!  common  eflbrts  all:  strike 
me  a  maslei^stroke,  Mr.  Fulmer,  if  you  wish 
■to  make  any  figure  in  this  country. 

FUL  But  where,  bow,  and  what?  I  hare 
blustered  for  prerogatiTC  j  1  have  bellowed  for 
freedom ;  I  have  oltered  to  serre  my  countnr ; 
1  hare  engaged  to  betray  it;  a  master^stroxe, 
truly!  whf,  I  haTe  talked  treason,  writ  trea> 
son,  and,  if  a  man  canH  lire  by  that,  he  can 
live  by  nothing.  Here  I  set  up  as  a  book> 
seller^  why,  -men  leave  off  reading ;  and  if  I 
was  to  turn  butcher,  1  believe,  o*my  conscience, 
tbey*d  leare  off  eating. 

Captain  Dudley  crosses  de  Stage. 

Mrs.  Fui,  Why,  there  n6w*s  your  lodger, 
old  captain  Dudley,  as  he  calls  himself;  there*s 
no  flint  without  fire;  something  might  be 
struck  out  of  bim,  if  you  had  the  wit  to  find 
tbe  way. 

F'uL  Hang  him,  an  old  dry-skinned  cur- 
mudgeon; you  may  as  well  think  to  get  truth 
out  oi  Si  courtier,  or  candour  out  of  a  critic: 
I  can  make  nothing  of  him;  besides^  be^s 
poor,  and  therefore  not  for  our  purpose. 

Mrs.FuL  The  more  fool  be!  Would  any 
man  be  poor,  that  had  such  a  prodigy  in  his 
possession. 

Ful.  His  daughter,  you  mean;  she  is,  in- 
deed, uncommonly  beautiful. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Beautiful  1  Why,  she  need  only 
be  seen,  to  have  the  first  men  in  the  king- 
dom at  ber  feet.  What  would  some  of  our 
young  nabobs  give — ? 

Ful.  Hush!  here  comes  the  captain;  good 
girl,  leave  us  to  ourselves,  and  let  me  try 
what  1  can  make  of  him. 

Mrs. Ful.  Captain,  truly!  iYaith  Fd  have  a 
regiment,  had  \  such  a  daughter,  before  I  was 
three  months  older.  \KxiL 

Enter  Captain  Ddoiet. 

Ful.  Captain  Dudley,  good  morning  to  you. 

Dud.  Mr.  Fulmer,  1  have  borrowed  a  book 
fi>om  your  shop  ;  'tis  the  sixth  volume  of  my 
deceased  friend  Tristram:  he  is  a  flattering 
writer  to  us  poor  soldiers:  and  the  divine 
story  of  Le  Fevre,  which  makes  part  of  this 
book,  in  my  opinion  of  it,  does  honour,  not 
to  its  author  only,  but  to  human  nature. 

FuL  He*s  an  author  I  keep  in  the  way  of 
trade,  but  one  1  never  relished:  he  is  much 
too  loose  and  profligate  for  my  taste. 

JDud.  That's  being  too  severe:  1  hold  him 
to  be  a  moralist  in  the  noblest  sense ;  he 
plays,  indeed,  with  the  fancy,  and  sometimes, 
pernaps,  too  wantonly;  but  while  be  thus 
designedly  masks  his  main  attack,  be  comes 
at  once  upon  the  heart;  refines,  amends  it, 
softens  it;   beats    down   each   selfish    barrier 


from  about  it,  and  opens  every  sluice  of  pity 
and  benevolence. 


Fuh  Well,  sir,  I  shall  not  oppose  your 
opinion;  a  favourite  author  is  like  a  favourite 
mistress;  and  there,  you  know,  captain,  no 
man  likes  to  have  his  ta5te  arraigned. 

Dud.  l^pon  my  word,  sir,  1  don't  know 
what  a  man  likes  in  that  case ;  'tis  an  expe- 
riment I  never  made. 

Ful,  Sir! — Are  you  serious. 

Dud.  'TIS  of  little  consequence  whether  you 
think  so. 

Ful.  What  a  formal  old  prig  it  is!  [Asidel 
I  apprehend  you,  sir;  you  speak  with  caution; 
you  are  married? 

Dud.  I  have  been. 

Ful.  And  this  young  lady,  which  accom- 
panies you — 

Dud.  Passes  for  my  daughter. 

Ful.  Passes  for  his  daughter!  humph -^ 
[Aside'X  She  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  finely 
accomplished,  of  a  most  enchanting  shape 
and  air. 

Dud.  You  are  much  too  partial;  she  has 
the  greatest  defect  a  woman  can  have. 

FuL  How  so,  pray? 

Dud.  She  has  no  fortune. 

FuU  Rather  say,  that  you  have  none;  and 
that's  a  sore  defect  in  one  of  your  years,  cap- 
tain Dudley :  you  have  served,  no  doubt  ? 

Dud,  Familiar  coxcomb!  But  I'll  humour 
him.  [Aside* 

FuL  A  close  old  fox!  but  I'll  unkennel  him. 

[Aside, 

Dud,  Above  thirty  years  I  have  been  in  the 
service,  Mr.  Fulmer. 

Ful.  I  guessed  as  much;  1  laid  it  at  no 
less:  why,  'tis  a  wearisome  time;  'tis  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  profession,  fit  only  for  a  pa- 
triarch. But  preferment  must  be  closely  tbU 
lowed  1  you  never  could  have  been  so  far  be- 
hindfaand  in  the  chase,  unless  you  had  palp- 
ably mistaken  your  way.  You II  pardon  me; 
but  I  begin  to  perceive  you  have  lived  in  the 
world,  not  with  it. 

Dud.  It  may  be  so;  and  you,  perhaps,  can 
give  me  better  counsel.  I  am  now  soliciting 
a  favour;  an  exchange  to  a   company  on  full 

Eay ;  nothing  more ;  and  yet  I  meet  a  thousand 
arstothat;  though,  without  boasting,  I  should 
think  the  certificate  of  services  which  I  sent 
in  might  have  purchased  that  indulgence  tome. 

Ful,  Who  thinks  or  cares  about  them? 
Certificate  of  services,  indeed!  Send  in  a 
certificate  of  your  fair  daughter;  carry  her  in 
your  band  with  you. 

Dud.  What!  Who!  My  daughter!  Cariy 
my  daughter!     W^ell,  and  what  then? 

Ful.  yVhyf  then  your  fortune's  made,  that's  all 

Dud.  I  understand  you:  and  this  you  call 
knowledge  of  the  world!  Despicable  know- 
ledge; but,  sirrah,  I  will  have  you  know — 

[Ihreatens  him. 

Ful.  Help!  Who's  within?  Would  you 
strike  me,  sir?  would  you  lift  up  your  hand 
against  a  man  in  his  own  house  r 

Dud.  I  in  a  church,  if  he  dare  insult  the 
poverty  of  a  man  of  honour. 

FuL  Haye  a  care  what  you  do ;  remember 
there  is  such  a  thing  in  law  as  an  assault  and 
battery;  ay,  and  such  trifling  forms  as  war- 
rants and  indictments. 
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Dud.  Go,  sir;  you  are  too  mesD  for  my 
reseatment :  His  that,  and  not  the  law,  protects 
yoM.    Hence! 

F'ui,  An  old,  absurd,  incorrigible  blockhead ! 
ril  be  revenged  of  him.  [Aside, 

Enter  Charles  DudleiT. 

Charles,  What  is  the  matter,  sir?  Sure  I 
beard  an  outcry  as  I  entered  the  house. 

JJud,  Not  unlikely ;  our  landlord  and  his 
wife  are  for  ever  wrangling. — Did  you  find 
your  aunt  Dudley  at  home  ? 

Charles,  I  did. 

Dud,  And  what  was  your  reception. 

Charles,  Gold  as  our  poverty  and  her  pride 
could  make  it. 

Dud,  You  told  her  the  pressing  occasion  I 
had  for  a  small  supply  to  equip  me  for  this 
exchange;    has    she   granted    me  the  relief  I 

asked  ? 

Charles,  Alas,  sir,  she  has  peremptorily  re- 
fused it 

Dud.  That^s  hard ;  that*s  hard,  indeed  !  My 
petition  was  for  a  small  sum ;  she  has  refused 
it.  you  saj:  well,  he  it  so;  I  must  not  com- 
plam.  Did  you  see  the  broker,  about  the  in- 
surance on  my  life? 

Charles,  There  again  I  am  the  messenger 
of  ill  news ;  I  can  raise  no  money,  so  fatal  is 
the  climate:  alas!  that  ever  my  lather  should 
be  sent  to  perish  in  such  a  place! 

Louisa  Dudley  enters  hastily. 

Dud.  fjouisa ,  whaOs  the  matter?  you  seem 
frighted. 

TLou,  I  am,  indeed:  coming  from  missRus- 
port*s,  I  met  a  young  gentleman  in  the  streets, 
who  has  beset  me  in  the  stransest  manner. 

Charles,  Insufferable!  Was  be  rude  to  you  ? 
'  Lou,  I  cannot  say  he  was  absolutely  rude 
to  me,  but  he  was  ver^r  importunate  to  speak 
to  me,  and  once  or  twice  attempted  to  liU  up 
my  hat ;  he  followed  me  to  the  corner  of  the 
street,  and  there  I  gave  him  the  slip. 

Dud,  You  must  walk  no  more  in  the  streets, 
child,  without  me,  or  your  brother. 

Lou,  O  Charles!  miss  Rusport  desires  to 
see  you  directly;  lady  Rusport  is  gone  out, 
and  she  has  something  particular  to  say  to  you. 

Charles,  Have  you  any  commands  for  me, 

sir? 

Dud,  None,  my  dear;  by  all  means  wail 
upon  miss  Rusport  Come,  Louisa;  I  must 
desire  you  to  eo  up  to  your  chamber,  and 
compose  yourself.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Relcour,  after  peeping  in  at  tlie  Door, 
Bel.  Not  a  soul,  as  Tm  alive.  Why,  what 
an  odd  sort  of  a  house  is  this  I  Confound  the 
little  jilt,  she  has  fairly  given  me  the  slip.  A 
plague  upon  this  London,  I  shall  have  no  luck 
ni  It:  such  a  crowd,  and  such  a  hurr^,  and 
such  a  number  of  shops,  and  one  so  like  the 
other,  that  whether  the  wench  turned  into  this 
house  or  the  next,  or  whether  she  went  up 
stairs  or  down  stairs  i)  (for  there*s  a  world 
above  and  a  world  below^  it  seems),  I  declare 
I  know  no   more  than  if  I  was  in  the  Rluc 

0    The  kitchens    are   all    OBdcrgrouiid    in    iho  hniuci  in 

London,  they  receive  their  lighl  by  means  of  an   area, 

or   opening,    uf  about  5   feet    broad  before   the    lioute. 

,  so  thai  ahe  honses  appear  tu  have  been  sunk    one  story 

lOTTCr. 


Mountains.  In  the  name  of  all  the  devils  at 
once,  why  did  she  run  away  ?  If  every  hand- 
some girl  I  meet  in  this  town  is  to  i<ead  me 
such  a  wildgoose  chase,  I  had  better  have 
stay*d  in  the  torrid  lone:  I  shall  be  wasted 
to  the  sise  of  a  sugar-cane:  what  shall  I  do? 
give  the  chase  up?  hang  it,  tbat*s  cowardly: 
shall  I,  a  true-bom  son  of  Phcebus,  suffer  this 
little  nimble* footed  Daphne  \o  escape  me? — 
<* Forbid  it,  honour,  and  forbid  it,  love.**  Hush! 
hush !  here  she  comes !  Oh !  the  devil  I  What 
tawdry  thing  have  we  got  here  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  Fulmer. 

Mrs.Ful,   Your  humble  servant,  sir. 

Bel.  Your  humble  servant,  madam. 

Mrs.Ful.  A  fine  summer^s  day,  sir. 

Bel,  Yes,  ma*am ;  and  so  cool,  that,  if  the 
calendar  didn*l  call  it  July,  I  should  swear  it 
was  January. 

Mrs,  Ful.  Sir ! 

BeL  Madam! 

Mrs,Fuh  Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Fulmer,  sir? 

BeL  Mr.  Fulmer,  tnadam?  I  hav*nH  the  ho- 
nour of  knowing  such  a  person. 

Mrs.Ful.  No!  ril  be  sworn,  have  you  not; 
thou  art  much  too  pretty  a  fellow,  and  too 
much  of  a  gentleman,  to  be  an  author  thyself, 
or  to  have  any  thing  to  say  to  those  that  are 
so.  ^Tis  the  captain,  I  suppose,  you  are 
waiting  for. 

Bel.  I  rather  suspect  it  is  the  captain*s  wife. 

Mrs.  Ful.  The  captain  has  no  wife,  sir. 

Bel,  No  wife!  Tm  heartily  sorry  for  it;  for 
then  she's  his  mistress ;  and  that  I  take  to  be 
the  more  desperate  case  of  the  two.  Pray, 
madam,  wasn  t  there  a  lady  iust  now  turned 
into  your  house?  *Twas  witn  her  I  wished 
to  speak. 

Mrs, Ful,  What  sort  of  a  lady,  pray? 

Bel.  One  of  the  loveliest  sort  my  eyes  ever 
beheld;  young,  tall^  fresh,  fair;  in  shorl,  a 
goddess. 

Mrs.FUU  Nay,  but  dear,  dear  sir,  now  Via 
sure  you  flatter;  for  Hwas  me  you  followed 
into  the  shop  door  this  minute. 

Bel.  You !  No,  no ,  take  my  word  for  it,  it 
was  not  you,  madam. 

Mrs.  FuL  Rut  what  is  it  you  laugh  at? 

BeL  Upon  my  soul ,  I  ask*  your  pardon ; 
but  it  was  not  you,  believe'  me ;  be  assured 
it  wasn't. 

Mrs.Ful.  Well,  sir,  I  shall  not  contend 
for  the  honour  of  being  noticed  by  you;  I 
hope  you  think  you  wouldn't  have  been  the 
first  man  that  noticed  me  in  the  streets ;  how- 
ever,  this  I'm  positive  of,  that  no  living  wo- 
man but  myself  has  entered  these  doors  this 
morning. 

BeL  vVhy,  then,  I'm  mistaken  in  the  house, 
that's  all ;  for  it  is  not  humanly  possible  I  can 
be  so  far  out  in  the  lady.  [Goinff» 

Mrs.Ful.  Coxcomb! — Rut  hold— a  thougbl 
occurs;  as  sure  as  can  be,  he  has  seen  miss 
Dudley.  A  word  with  you,  young  gentleman ; 
come  back. 

Bel.  Well,  what's  your  pleasure? 

Mrs.Ful.  You  seem  greatly  captivated  witli 
this  young  lady ;  are  you  apt  to  fall  in  love 
thus  at  first  sight? 

BeL  Oh$  yes:  'tis  the  only  way  1  can  eTer 


SCBKI  1.] 

fall  in  loTC ;  any  roan  may  tumble  into  a^  pit 
by  surprise;  none  but  a  tool  would  walk  into 
one  by  cboice. 

Mrs, Fid,  You  are  a  basty  lover,  it  seems; 
bave  you  spirit  to  be  a  generous  one?  Tbey, 
that  will  please  tbe  eye,  inustnH  spare  tbe 
purse. 

BeU  Try  me;  put  me  to  tbe  proof;  bring 
me  to  an  interriew  witb  tbe  dear  girl  tbat 
bas  tbus  captivaied  me ,  and  see  wbetber  I 
bate  spirit  to  be  grateful. 

Mrs^Ful,  But  how,  pray,  am  I  to  know 
tbe  girl  you  bare  set  your  beart  on? 

BeL  By  an  undescribable  grace,  tbat  ac- 
companies cTery  look  and  action  tbat  h\\% 
from  ber;  tbere  can  be  but  one  sucb  woman 
in  tbe  world ,  and  nobody  can  mistake  tbat  one. 

Mrs,  Ful,  Well,  if  I  sbould  stumble  upon 
this  angel  in  my  walks ,  wbere  am  I  to  find 
you?     Wbat's  your  name? 

Bel,  Upon  my  soul  I  can*tteU  you  my  name. 

Mrs,  FuL  Not  tell  me !     Wby  so  ? 

BeL  Because  1  don't  know  wbat  it  is  my- 
self; as  yet  I  bare  no  name. 

Mrs,FuL  No  name! 

Bel,  None ;  a  friend,  indeed ,  lent  me  bis ; 
but  1^  forbade  me  to  use  it  on  any  unwortby 
occasi6n. 

Mrs,  Ful,  But  wbere  is  your  place  of  abode  ? 

Bel,  I  baTe  none;  I  never  slept  a  nigbt  in 
England  in  my  life. 

Mrs,FuL  Hey  day  I 
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Enter  Fulmer. 
A  fine  case,  truly,  in  a  free  country; 


a  pretty  pass  tbings  are  come  to,  if  a  man  is 
to  be  assaulted  in  bis  own  house. 

Mrs,FuL  Wbo bas  assaulted  you;  my  dear? 

Fui,  Wbo !  wby  tbis  captain  Drawcansir.  *) 
this  old  Dudley,  my  lodger;  but  Til  uolodge 
him;  I'll  unbarbour  bim,  I  warrant, 

Mrs,FuL  Hush!  bush!  Hold  your  tongue, 
man:  pocket  tbe  affront,  and  be  quiet;  Tve 
a  scheme  on  foot  will  pay  you  a  hundred 
beatings.  W^by  you  surprise  me,  Mr.  Fulmer; 
captain  Dudley  assault  you!    Impossible. 

Ful,  Nay,  I  can't  calf  it  an  absolute  assault; 
but  be  threatened  me. 

Mrs,  Fui.  Oh,  was  that  all  ?  I  thought  bow 
it  would  torn  out— A  likely  thing,  truly,  for 
a  person  of  bis  obliging,  compassionate  turn: 
no,  no,  poor  captain  Dudley,  ne  bas  sorrows 
and  distresses  enough  of  bis  own  to  employ 
bis  spirits,  without  setting  them  against  other 
people.  Make  it  up  as  fast  as  ^ou  can: 
watch  this  gentleman  out;  follow  bim  wher- 
ever be  goes,  and  bring  me  word  who  and 
what  be  is;  be  sure  you  don't  lose  sight  of 
him;  Tve  other  business  in  hand.  [Exit, 

BeL  Prayf  •io  ^^^^  sorrows  and  distresses 
have  befallen  this  old  gentleman  you  speak  of? 

FuL  Poverty,  dissappointment,  and  all  the 
distretset  attendant  thereupon:  sorrow  enough 
of  all  conscience :  1  soon  found  bow  it  was 
witb  bim,  by  bis  way  of  living,  low  enough 
of  all  reason;  but  wbat  I  overheard  tms 
morning  put  it  out  of  all  doubt. 

Bel.  Wbat  did  you  overbear  this  morning? 

Fkil  Why,  it  seems  be  wanU  to  join  bis 

f)  Tlia  till*  %wm  to  ■  bouUni  eowardly  loldier.    Tbere 
M  ■  cbnaetef  or  tliis  aorl   rail  of  ihU  nam«  in  an  old 


regiment,  and  bas  been  beating  the  town  over 
to  raise  a  little  money  for  that  purpose  upon 
bis  pay;  but  the  climate,   I  find,  where  he  is 

fj[oing  is  so  unhealthy,  tbat  nobody  can  be 
ound  to  lend  him  any. 

BeL  Why,  then  your  town  is  a  damned 
good-for-nothing  town:  and  I  wish  I  had 
never  come  into  it. 

FuL  That's  what  I  say,  sir;  the  bard-beart- 
edness  of  some  folks  is  unaccountable*  There's 
an  old  lady  Rusport,  a  near  relation  of  this 
gentleman's;  she  lives  bard  by  here,  opposite 
to  Stockwell's,  the  great  merchant;  be  sent  to 
ber  a-beg^ing,  but  to  no  purpose;  though 
she  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew,  she  would  not  fur- 
nish bim  with  a  farthing. 

BeL  Is  tbe  captain  at  home? 

FuL  He  is  up  stairs,  sir. 

BeL  Will  you  take  the  trouble  to  desire 
bim  to  step  hither!    I  want  to  speak  to  him. 

FuL  I'll  send  him  to  you  directly.  I  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  this  young  man;  but, 
if  I  live,  I  will  find  bim  out,  or  know  the 
reason  why.  [ExiL 

BeL  I've  lost  the  ^irl,  it  seems,  that's  clear: 
she  was  the  first  obpect  of  my  pursuit;  but 
tbe  case  of  this  poor  officer, touches  me;  and, 
after  all,  tbere  may  be  as  much  true  delight 
in  rescuing  a  fellow  creature  from  distress, 
as  there  would  be  in  plunging  one  into  it. 
— But  let  me  see;  it's  a  pomt  that  must  be 
managed  with  some  delicacy — ^A  propos !  there's 
pen  and  ink — IVe  struck  upon  a  method  that 
will  do.  [^fVritesl  Ay,  ay,  this  is  the  very 
thing:  'twas  devilish  lucky  I  happened  to  have 
these  bills  about  me.  There,  there,  fare  yon 
well!  Tm  glad  to  be  rid  of  you;  you  stood 
a  chance  otbeing  worse  applied,  1  can  tell 
you.  [Encloses  and  seals  the  Paper, 

Fulmer  brings  in  Dudley. 

FuL  That's  the  gentleman,  sir.  I  shall  make 
bold,  however,  to  lend  an  ear.  [Exit 

Dud,  Have  you  any  commands  forme,  sir? 

BeL  Your  name  is  Dudley,  sir? — 

Dud,  It  is. 

BeL  You  command  a  company,  I  think, 
captain  Dudley? 

Dud,  I  did:  I  am  now  upon  half-pay. 

BeL  You  have  served  some  time? 

Dud,  A  pretty  many  years;  long  enough 
to  see  some  people  of  more  merit,  and  better 
interest  than  myself,  made  general  officers. 

Bel,  Their  merit  I  may  nave  some  doubt 
of;  their  interest  I  can  readily  give  credit  to; 
there  is  little  promotion  to  be  looked  for  in 
your  profession,.  I  believe,  without  friends, 
captain  ? 

Dud,  I  believe  so  too:  have  you  any  other 
business  witb  mer,  may  lask? 

BeL  Your  patience  for  a  moment.  I  was 
informed  you  was  about  to  join  your  regi- 
ment in  distant  quarters  abroad. 

Dud,  I  have  been  soliciting  an  exchange  to 
a  company  on  full  pay,  quartered^  at  James' 
Fort,  HI  Senegambia;  but,  I'm  afraid,  I  must- 
drop  the  undertaking. 

BeL  W^hy  to,  pray  ? 

Dud,  Why  so,  sir?  'Us  a  home  (pestion, 
for  a  perfect  stranger  to  put;  there  is  some- 
thing very  particular  in  alt  this. 

BeL  It  it  is  not  impertinent  sir,  allow  me 
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to  ask  you  wbat  reason  you  have  for  despair- 
ins  of  success. 

x)ud.  Why,  really,  sir,  mine  is  an  oBtious 
reason,  for  a  soldier  to  have  —  Want  of  mo- 
ney; simply  that. 

Bel,  May  I  beg  to  know  the  sum  you  ha^e 
occasion  for? 

Dud.  Truly,  sir,  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you 
on  a  sudden;  nor^is  it,  I  suppose,  of  any  great 
consequence  to  you  to  be  informed :  but  I 
should  guess,  in  the  gross,  that  two  hundred 
pounds  w^ould  serve. 

BeL  And  do  you  find  a  difBcully  in  raising 
that  sum  upon  your  pay  ?  ^Tis  done  every  da]r. 

Dud*  X^e  nature  of  the  climate  makes  it 
diiUcult:   I  can  eet  no  one  to  insure  my  life. 

BeL  Oh!  thats  a  circumstance  may  make 
for  you,  as  well  as  against:  in  short,  captain 
Dudley,  it  so  happens,  that  I  can  command 
the  sum  of  two  nundred  pounds:  seek  no 
further;  Fll  accommodate  you  wilh  it  upon 
easy  terms. 

I)ud,  Sir!  do  I  understand  you  rightly? — 
I  beg  your  pardon;  but  am  I  to  heliete  that 
you  are  in  earnest? 

Bet,  What  is  your  surprise?  is  it  an  un- 
common thing  for  a  gentleman  to  speak  truth  ? 
Or  is  it  incredible  that  one  fellow-creature 
should  assist  another? 

Didd,  I  ask  Your  pardon — May  I  beg  to 
know  to  whom  r — Do  you  propose  this  in  the 
way  of  business  ? 

BeL  Entirely:  I  have  no  other  business  on 
earth. 

Dud,  Indeed!  you  are  not  a  broker,  Fm 
persuaded. 

BeL  I  am  "not 

Dud,  Nor  an  army  agent,  I  think? 

BeL  I  hope  you  will  not  think  the  worse 
of  me  for  being  neither;  in  short,  sir,  if  you 
will  peruse  this  paper,  it  will  eiplain  to  you 
who  I  am,  and  upon  what,  terms  I  act;  while 
you  read  it,  I  will  step  home,  and  fetch  the 
money:  and  we  will  conclude  the  barfaiu 
without  loss  of  time.  In  the  mean  while, 
good  day  to  you.  (^^E^<^  hasHly. 

Dud,  Humph!  there*s  somethmg  Tery  odd 
in  all  this — let  me  see  what  we*Te  'got  here — 
This  paper  is  to  tell  me  who  he  is,  and  what 
are  his  terms:  in  the  name  of  wonder,  why 
has  he  sealed  it?  Hey-day  1  what's  here?  Two 
Bank  notes,  of  a  hundred  each !  I  canH  com- 
prehend wliat  this  means.  Hold;  here's  a 
writing;  perhaps  that  will  show  me.  Accept 
this  trifle  ;  pursue  your  fortune^  and  pros- 
per.   Am  I  in  a  dream?  Is  this  a  reality? 

Enter  Major  OTlahehtt. 

O^Fla,  'Save  you,  my  dear!  Is  it  you  now 
that  are  captain  Dudley,  I  would  ask  ?  {Exit 
Z)ii</ter]— Whuh!»)  VVhat's  the  hurry  the 
man's  in?  If 'tis  the  lad  that  run  out  of  the 
shop  you  would  overtake,  you  might  as  well 
stay  where  you  are;  by  my  soul  he's  as  nim- 
ble as  a  Croat;  you  are  a  full  hour's  march 
in  his  rear — Ay  faith,  yon  may  as  well  turn 
hack,  and  give  over  the  pursuit. 

Re-enter  Dudley. 

.;    Well,  captain  Dudley,  if  that's  your  name, 
there's  a  letter  for  you.    Read,  roan;  read  it; 

f)  WliiiUiap 


[Act  a 

and  ni  have  a  word  whh  you  after  you  hare 
done. 

Dud,  More  miracles  on  foot!  So,  so,  irom 
lady  Rusport. 

(yPla,  You're  right;  iCs  from  her  ladyship. 

Dud,  \Wt%  sir,  1  have  cast  my  eye  over 
it;  'tis  short  and  peremptory;  are  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents? 

O'jFVo.  Not  at  all,  my  dear;  not  at  all. 

Dud,  Have  you  an^  message  from  lady 
Rusport  ? 

CrFla,  Not  a  syllable,  honey:  only  wh'en 
youVe  digested  the  letter,  I've  a  little  nit  of  a 
message  to  deliver  you  from  myself. 

Dud.  And  may  I  beg  to  know  who  yourself  is? 

0*Fla,  Dennis  O'^aherty,  at  your  service; 
a  poor  major  of  ^grenadiers;  nothing  better. 

Dud,  So  much  for  your  name  and  title, 
sir;  now  be  so  good  to  favour  me  with  your 
message. 

O^Fla.  Why  then,  captain,  I  must  tell  you 
I  have  promised  lady  Rusport  you  shall  do 
whatever  it  is  she  bids  you  to  do  in  that  let- 
ter there. 

Dud,  Ky\  indeed;  have  you  undertaken  so 
much,  major,  without  knowing  either  what 
she  commands,  or  what  I  can  perform  ?« 

Of  Flo,  That's  your  concern,  my  deafr,  not 
mine;  I  must  keep  my  word,  you  know. 

Dud,  Or  else,  I  suppose,  you  and  I  must 
measure  swords. 

O^Fla,  Upon  my  soul  you've  hit  it. 

Jjud,  That  would  hardly  answer  to  cither 
of  us;  you  and  I  have,  probably,  had  enough 
of  fighting  in  our  time  before  now. 

G'Fla,  Taith  and  troth,  master  Dudley,  you 
may  say  that;  'tis  thirty  years,  come  the  time, 
that  I  have  followed  the  trade,  and  in  a  pretty 
many  countries. — ^Let  me  see— In  the  war  be- 
fore last  I  served  in  the  Irish  brigade,  d'ye 
see;  there,  after  bringing  off  the  French  mo- 
narch, I  left  his  service,  vrith  a  British  bullet 
in  my  body,  and  this  riband  in  my  button- 
hole. Last  war  I  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
German  eagle,  in  the  corps  of  grenadiers; 
there  I  had  my  bellyful  of  fig|iting,  and  a 
plentiful  scarcity  of  every  thing  else.  After 
six-and-twenty  engagements,  great  and  small, 
I  went  off  With  this  gash  on  my  skull,  and  a 
kiss  of  the  empress  queen's  sweet  hand,  (hea- 
ven bless  it!)  for  my  pains.  Since  the  peace, 
my  dear,  I  took  a  little  turn  with  the  confe- 
derates there  in  Poland — but  such  another  set 
of  madcaps ! — by  the  lord  Harry,  I  never  knevr 
what  it  was  they  were  scufHing  about. 

Dud,  W^el],  major,  I  won't  add  another  ac- 
tion to  the  list;  you  shall  keep  your  promise 
with  lady  Rusport:  she  requires  me  to  leave 
London;  I  shall  go  in  a  few  days,  and  you 
may  take  'what  credit  yon  please  from  my 
compliance. 

P Fla,  Give  me  your  band,  my  dear  boy! 
this  will  make  her  my  own;  when  that's  the 
case,  we  shall  be  brothers,  you  know,  and 
we'll  share  her  fortune  between  us. 

Dud,  Not  so,  major;  the  man,  who  marries 
lady  Rusport,  will  have  a  £ur  title  to  her  for- 
tune without  division.  But,  I  hope,  your  ex- 
pectations of  prevailing^ are  founded  upon 
good  reasons.  '^ 

0*Fla,  Upon  the  best  grounds  in  the  world ; 
first,  I  think  she  will  comply,  because   she  is 
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a  ^roman;  •ecoodlyi  I  am  persuaded  she  won't 
hold  out  lonffy  because  she's  a  widow;  and 
thirdly,  1  make  sure  of  her,  because  I  haTe 
married  fire  wives  {en  milUaire^  captain), 
and  nerer  failed  yet;  and,  for  what  I  snow, 
they  are  all  alive  and  merry  at  this  very  hour. 

bud,  Weil,  sir,  go  on,  and  prosper;  if  you 
can  inspire  lady  Rusporl  with  half  your  cha- 
rity, I  shall  think  you  deserve  all  her  fortune ; 
at  present,  I  must  beg  your  excuse:  good 
morning  to  you.  \Exit, 

€^Fla,  A  good  sensible  man,  and  very  much 
of  a  soldier;  I  did  not  care  if  I  was  .better 
acquainted  with  him:  but  'tis  an  awkward 
kind  of  country  for  that ;  the  English,  I  ob- 
serve, are  close  friends,  hut  distant  acquaint- 
ance. I  suspect  the  old  lady  has  not  been 
over  generous  to  poor  Dudley;  I  shall  give 
her  a  little  touch  about  that:  upon  my  soul, 
I  know  but  one  excuse  a  person  can  have 
for  giving  nothing,  and  that  is,  like  myself, 
having  nothing  to  giTe.  [JExit, 

ScsNB  n. — ^Lady  Rusport's  House*  A  Dress- 
ing-room* 

Enter  Miss  Rusport  and  Luct. 

MUsIL  Well,  Lucy,  youVe  dislodged  the 
old  lady  at  last;  but  methought  you  was  a 
tedious  time  about  it. 

Lucy.  A  tedious  time,  indeed;  I  think  they 
who  haTe  least  to  spare,  contrive  to  throw  the 
most  away;  I  thought  I  should  never  have  got 
ber  out  of  the  bouse:  then  madam,  this  being 
a  risit  of  great  ceremony  to  a  person  of  di- 
stinction at  the  west  end  pf  the  town,  the  old 
stale  chariot  was  dragged  iforth  on  the  occa- 
sion, with  strict  charges  to  dress  out  the  box 
with  the  leopard  skin  hammercloth. 

MissR,  Yes,  and  to  hang  the  false  tails  on 
the  miserable  stumps  of  the  old  crawling  cattle : 
well,  well,  pray,  heaven,  the  old  crasy  affair 
don't  break  down  again  with  her. — But  wbere's 
Charles  Dudley?  Run  down,  dear  girl, 
and  be  ready  to  let  bim  in;  I  think  he^s  as 
long  in  coming  as  she  was  in  going. 

Lucjr.  ^^^»  indeed,  madam,  you  seem  the 
more  alert  of  the  two,  I  must  say.         [Exit 

MissR.  Now  the  deuce  take  the  girl,  for 
putting  that  notion  into  my  head:  I  am  sadly 
afraid  Dudley  does  not  like  me;  so  much  en- 
couragement as  I  have  given  bim  to  declare 
himseli^  I  never  could  get  a  word  from  him 
on  the  subject!  This  may  be  very  honourable, 
but  upon  my  life  it's  very  provoking.  By  the 
way,  I  wonder  how  I  look  to-day:  Oh !  shock- 
ingly! hideously  pale.'  like  a  witch!  —  This  is 
the  old  lady's  glass,  and  she  has  left  sopie  of 
her  'vrrinkles  on  it. — How  frightfully  bave  I 
put  on  my  cap !  all  awry !  and  my  hair  dress- 
ed %o  unbecoming!  altogether,  I'm  a  most 
complete  fright — 


Enter  Charlbs,  unobsenfed.  ^ 

Charles,  That  I  deny. 

MissR,  Ah! 

Charles,  Quarrelling  with  your  glass,  cou- 
sin? Make  it  up,  make  it  up,  and  be  friends; 
it  cannot  compliment  you  more  than  by  re- 
flecting you  as  you  are. 

MissiL  Well,  I  TOW,  my  dear  Charles,  that 


a  value  not  only  from  its  superior  lustre,  but 
from  its  extraordinary  scarceness:  I  verily 
think,  this  is  the  only  civil  speech  you  ever 
directed  to  my  person  in  your  life. 

Charles*  And  I  ought  to  ask  pardon  of  your 
good  sense,  for  having  done  it  now. 

Miss  R,  Nay,  now  you  relapse  again :  don't 
you  know,  it  you  keep  well  with  a  woman 
on  the  great  score  of  beauty,  she'll  never 
quarrel  with  you  on  the  trifling  article  of 
good  sense? — -But  any  thing  serves  to  flU  up 
a  dull,  yawning  hour,  with  an  insipid  cousin; 
you  have  brighter  moments,  and  wanner  spi- 
rits, for  the  dear  girl  of  your  heart 

Charles,  Oh,  fie  upon  you!   fie  upon  youl 

MissR,  You  blush,  ana  the  reason  is  ap- 
parent:— ^you  are  a  novice  at  hypocrisy;  but 
no  practice  can  make  a  visit  of  ceremony  pass 
for  a  visit  of  choice :  love  is  ever  before  its 
time;  friendship  is  apt  to  lag  a  little  after  it 
— Pray,  Charles,  did  you  make  any  extraor* 
dinary  haste  hither? 

•    Charles,  By  your  Cjuestion,  I  see,  you  ac- 
quit me  of  the  impertinence  of  being  in  love. 

MissR.  But  why  impertinence?  Why  the 
impertinence  of  being  in  love? — You  have  one 
language  for  me,  Charles,  and  another  for  the 
woman  of  your  affection. 

Charles,  You  are  mistaken — the  woman  of 
my  affection  shall  never  hear  any  other  lan- 
guage from  me,  than  what  I  use  to  you. 

Miss  R,  I  am  afiraid,  then,  you'll  never  make 
yourself  understood  by  her.  . 

Charles,  It  is  not  nt  I  should;  there  is  nb 
need  of  love  to  make  me  miserable ;  'tu  wretch- 
edness enough  to  he  a  beggar. 

MissR,  A  beggar  do  you  call  yourself!  O 
Charles,  Charles,  rich  in  every  merit  and  ac- 
complishment, whom  may  you  not  aspire  to? 
And  why  think  you  so  unworthily  of  our  sex, 
as  to  conclude  there  is  not  one  to  be  found 
with  sense  to  discern  your  virtue,  and  gene- 
rosity to  reward  it? 

Charles,  You  distress  me; — I  must  beg  to 
hear  no  more. 

MissR.  W^ell,  I  can  be  silent — ^Tbus  does 
he  always  serve  me,  whenever  I  am  about  to 
disclose  myself  to  him.  [Aside, 

Charles.  Why  do  you  not  banish  me  and 
my  misfortunes  for  ever  from  your  thoughts? 

MissR.  Ay,  wherefore  do  I  not,  since  you 
never  allowed  me  a  place  in  yours? — But  go, 
sir;  I  have  no  right  to  stay  you;  go  where 
your  heart  directs  you;  go  to  the  happy,  the 
distinguished,  fair  one. 

Charles.  Now,  by  all  that's  good,  you  do 
me  wrong;  there  is  no  such  fair  one  for  me 
to  go  to;  nor  have  I  an  acquaintance  among 
the  sex,  yourself  excepted,  which  answers  to 
that  description. 

MissR  Indeed! 

Charles.  In  very  truth — there,  then,  let  us 
drop  the  subject. — ^May  you  be  happy,  though 
I  never  can  !  \ 

MissR.  O  Charles!  give  me  your  hand; 
if  I  have  offended  you,  I  ask  your  pardon: 
you  have  been  long  acquainted  with  my  tem> 
per,  and  know  how  [to  bear  with  its  infirmities. 
Charles*  Thu^,  my  dear  Charlotte,  let  us 
seal  our  reconciliation! — [Kissing  her  Hand"] 


IS  deligbtfa%  said,  and  deserves  my  very  best i Bear  with  thy  infirmities!  By  heaven,  I  know 
courtesy;  your  flattpry,  like  a  rich  fewel,  has 'not  any  one  failing  in  thy  whole  composition. 
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except,  that  of  too  great  a  partiality  for  an 
undesenring  man. 

MissJL  And  you  are  now  taking  tbe  rery 
course  to  augment  tBat  failing.  —  A  thought 
strikes  me; — I  have  a  commission  that  you 
must  absolutely  execute  for  tae  ;~l  bare  im- 
mediate occasion  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
rounds :  you  know  my  fortune  is  shut  up  till 
am  of  age;  take  this  paltry  box  (it  contains 
my  earrings,  and  some  other  baubles  I  have 
no  use  for),  carry  it  to  our  opposite  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Stockwell  (I  doh*t  know  where  else 
to  apply),  leave  it  as  a  deposit  in  his  hands, 
and  beg  him  to  accommodate  me  wilh  the 
sum. 

Charles,  Dear  Charlotte,  what  are  you  about 
to  do  ?  How  can  you  possibly  want  two  hun- 
dred pounds? 

Miss  It  How  can  I  possibly  do  without  it, 
you  mean?  Doesn't  erery  lady  want  two 
!l\indred  pounds? — Perhaps,  I  have  lost  it  at 
play — perhaps,  I  mean  to  win  as  much  to  it 
— >periiaps,  1  want  it  for  two  hundred  diifereni 
uses. 

Charles,  Poohl  pooh!  all  this  is  nothing; 
don*t  I  know  you  nerer  play? 

MissR,  You  mistake;  I  luiTe  a  spirit  to  set, 
not  only  this  trifle,  but  my  whole  fortune  upon 
a  stake;  therefore  make  no  wry  faces,  but  do 
as  I  bid  you.  You  will  find  Mr.  Stockwell  a 
Tery  honourable  gentleman. 

Enter  LucT,   in  haste. 

Lucy,  Dear  madam,  as  I  live,  here  comes 
the  old  lady  in  a  hacltney  coach. 

MissR,  The  old  chariot  has  given  her  a 
second  tumble: — away  with  you!  you  know 
your  way  out,  without  meeting  her.  Take 
the  box,  and  do  as  I  desire  you. 

Charles*  I  must  not  dispute  your  orders. 
Farewell!  [ExeuntCharlesandAissRusport, 

Enter  Lady  Rusport,  leaning  on  Majoe 
OTlahihty's  Arm, 

(TFla,  Rest  yourself  upon  my  arm :  never 
spare  it:  \\%  strong  enough;  it  has  stood 
harder  service  than  you  can  put  it  to. 

Lany,^  Mercy  upon  me,  what  is  the  matter? 
I  am  frightened  out  of  my  wits  —  Has  your 
ladyship  nad  an  accident? 

jLadjrIt  O  Lucy,  the  most  untoward  one 
in  nature.    I  know  not  how  I  shall  repair  it. 

O^Fla,  Never  go  about  to  repair  it,  my  lady; 
even  build  a  new  one ;  Was  but  a  craty  piece 
of  business  at  best. 

Imcj,  Bless  me,  is  the  old  chariot  broke 
down  ^rith  you  again  ? 

LadvIL  Broke,  child!  I  donH  know  what 
might  nave  been  broke,  if  by  great  good  for- 
tune, this  obliging  gentleman  had  not  been  at 
hand  to  assist  me. 

Lucjr.  Dear  madam,  let  me  run  and  fetch 
you  a  cup  of  the  cordial  drops. 

LadfrK  Do,  Lucy.  [ExitlMcr]  Alas,  sir! 
ever  since  I  lost  my  husband,  my  poor  nerves 
have  been  shook  to  pieces:  —  there  hangs  his 
beloved  picture;  that  precious  relic,  and  a. 
plentiful  lointure,  is  all  that  remains  to  con- 
sole me  for  the  best  of  men. 

O^Fla,  Let  me  see — iYaith  a  comely  perso- 
nage ;  by^  his  fiir  cloak,  I  suppose,  he  was  in 
^e  Russian  service;  and  by  the  gold  chain 


round  his  neck,  I  should  gncasy  he  bad  been 
honoured  with  the  order  of  St.  Catharine. 

Lady  It  No,  no;  he  meddled  with  no  St. 
Catharines — that*s  the  habit  he  wore  in  his 
lOayoralty;  sir  Stephen  was  lord  mayor  <»f 
London — hut  he  is  gone,  and  has  left  roe,  at 
poor,  weak,  solitary  widow,  behind  him. 

0*Fla.  By  all  means,  then,  take  a  stronar, 
able,  hearty  man,  to  reoair  his  loss: — if  suoi 
a  plain  fellow  as  one  Dennif  0*Flaherty  can 
please  you,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say, 
without  any  disparagement  to  the  gentleman 
in  the  fur  gown  there-— 

Lady  R,  What  are  you  goin^  to  say  ?  Don't 
shock  my  ears  with  any  comparisons,  I  ilesire. 

0*Fla,  Not  I,  my  soul;  I  don't  believe 
there's  any  comparison  in  the  case. 

Re-enter  LucT,  tufith  a  Bottle  and  Glass, 

LadyR,  Oh,  are  you  come?  Give  me  the 
drops — I'm  all  in  a  flutter. 

0'/7a.  Harkye,  sweetheart,  what  are  those 
same  drops?  Have  you  any  more  lefl  in  the 
bottle?  I  didn't  care  if  I  took  a  little  sip  of 
them  myself. 

Lucy,  Oh,  sir,  they  are  called  the*  cordial 
restorative  elixir,  or  toe  nervous  golden  drops ; 
they  are  only  for  ladies*  cases. 

&Fla,  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  there  are  gentle* 
men  as  weU  as  ladies,  that  stand  in  need  of 
those  same  golden  drops ;  they'd  suit  my  case 
to  a  tittle. 

Lady  R.  WeU,  major,  did  you  give  old 
Dudley  my  letter,  and  will  the  silly  man  do 
as  I  bid  him,  and  be  gone. 

O^Fla,  You  are  obeyed — ^be^s  on  his  march. 

LadyR,  That's  well;  you  have  managed 
this  matter  to  perfection;  I  didn't  think  he 
would  have  been  so  easily  prevailed  upon. 

O  Fla,  At  the  first  woro:  no  difficulty  in 
life ;  *twas  the  very  thing  he  was  determined 
to  do,  before  I  came;  I  never  met  a  more 
obliging  gentleman. 

Lady R,  Well,  'lis  no  matter;  so  lam  but 
rid  of  him,  and  his  distresses :  would  you  be- 
lieve it,  major  O'Flaherty,  it  was  but  this 
morning  he  sent  a-begging  to  me  for  money 
to  fit  htm  out  upon  some  wildgoose  expedi- 
tion to  the  coast  of  Afiica«  1  know  not  where. 

OFla*  Wefl,  you  sent  him  what  he  wanted  ? 

LadyR.  I  sent  him^  what  he  deserved,  a 
flat  refusal. 

OfFla,  You  refused  htm? 

LadyR,  Most  undoubtedly. 

G'Fla,  You  sent  him  nothing? 

LadyR.  Not  a  shilling. 

O^Fla.  Good  morning  to  you -^  Your  ser- 
vant— [Going, 

LadyR.  Hey  day!  what  ails  the  man? 
Where  are  you  going? 

CFla,  Out  of  your  house,  before  the  roof 
falls  on  my  head — to  poor  Dudley,  to  shak-e 
the  little  modicum,  that  thirty  years  hard  ser- 
vice has  left  me;  I  vrish  it  was  more,  for  his 
sake. 

LadyR,  Very  well,  sir;  take  your  coarse; 
I  sha'n't  attempt  to  stop  yon;  I  shall  survive 
it ;  it  will  not  break  my  neart,  if  I  never  see 
you  more. 

C^Fla,  Break  your  heaii!  No,  oVny  con- 
science will  it  not— You  preachi  and  yon 
pray,  and  you  Uun  up  your  eyet|  and  all  the 
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while  you  are  as  hard-bearUNl  as  a  liyena,— ' 
A  hyena,  truly!  hy  my  soul,  tbere  i«ii*t  in  the 
^rhoJe  creation  »o  savage  an  animal  as  a  hu- 
man creature  without  pity!  [Exii. 
LadfR.  A  byena»  truly!  {ExiL 

ACT  DL 
ScxinB  L — A  Room  in  Stocxwbll^s  House, 

« 

Enier  Stock  well  and  Bklcoor. 

Stock.  Gratify  me  so  far,  however,  Mr.  Bel> 
cour,  as  to  see  miss  Ruiport;  carry  her  the 
sura  she  wants,  and  return  the  poor  girl  her 
hox  of  diamonds,  which  Dudley  leA  in  my 
hands:  you  know  what  to  say  on  the  occa- 
sion better  than  I  do;  that  part  of  your  com- 
mission I  leave  to  your  own  diicretion,  and 
you  may  season  it  with  what  gallantry  you 
think  fit. 

Bek  You  could  not  have  pitched  upon  a 
greater  bungler  at  gallantry  than  myself,  if 
you  had  rummaged  every  company  in  the  city, 
and  the  whole  court  of  aldennen  mto  the  bar- 

Sain:-^part  of  your  errand,  however,  I  will 
o;  but  whether  it  shall  he  with  an  ill  grace 
or  a  good  one,  depends  upon  the  caprice  of 
a  moment,  the  humour  of  the  lady,  the  mode 
of  our  meeting,  and  a  thousand  undefinable 
small  circumstances,  that,  nevertheless,  deter- 
mine us  upon  ail  the  great  occasions  of  life. 

Stock.  I  persuade  myself  you  will  fmd  miss 
Rusport  an  ingenious,  worthy,  animated  girl. 
JaeL  Why,  I  like  her  the  better,  as  a  wo- 
man; hut  name  her  not  to  me  as  a  wife!  No, 
if  ever  f  marry,  it  must  be  a  stayed,  sober, 
considerate  damsel,  with  blood  in  her  veins 
as  cold  as  a  turtle*s:  quick  of  scent  as  a  vul- 
ture when  danger*s  in  the  wind;  wary  and 
sharpsighted  as  a  hawk  when  treachery  is  on 
foot:  with  such  a  companion  at  my  elbow, 
for  ever  whispering  in  my  ear — Have  a  care 
of  ihis  man,  he*s  a  cheat;  don*t  go  near  that 
woman,  she^s  a  jilt;  overhead  there's  a  scaf- 
fold, underfoot  there's  a  well.  Oh,  sir!  such 
a  woman  might  lead   me  up  and    down  this 


great  city  without  difGculty  or  danger;  but 
with  a  girl  of  miss  Rusport  s  complexion,  hea- 
ven and  earth,  sir!  we  should  be  duped,  un- 
done, and  distracted,  in  a  fortnight. 

Stock.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  W^by,  you  are  become 
wonderous  circumspect  of  a  sudden,  pupil: 
and  if  you  can  find  such  a  prudent  damsel 
as  you  describe,  you  have  my  consent — only 
beware  how  you  choose:  discretion  is  not  the 
reigning  cpiality  amongst  the  fine  ladies  of 
the  present  time;  and,  I  think,  in  miss  Rus- 
port s  particular,  I  have  given  you  no  bad 
counsel. 

BeL  rWell,  well,  if  you'll  fetch  me  the  jew- 
els, I  believe,  I  can  undertake  to  carry  them 
to  her:  but  as  for  the  money,  Fll  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that:  Dudley  would  be  your  fittest 
ambassador  on  that  occasion:  and,  if  I  mistake 
not.  the  most  agreeable  to  the  lady. 

Stock.  W^hy,  indeed,  from  what  I  know  of 
the  matter,  it  may  not  improbably  be  destined 
to  find  its  way  into  his  pockets.  [Exit. 

BeL  Then,  depend  upon  it,  these  are  not 
the  only  trinkets  she  means  to  dedicate  to 
captain  Dudley.— As  for  me,  Stockwell,  in- 
deed, wants  me  to  marry;  hut  till  I  can  get 
this  bewllchiag  girl,  this  incognitay  out  of  my 


head,  I  can  never  think  of  any  other  woman. 

Enter  a  Seruani,  and  deliverM  a,  Letter, 

Hey  day!  Where  can  I  have  picked  up  a 
correspondent  already?  Tis  a  most  execrable 
manuscript— Let  me  see — Martha  Fulmer-^ 
Who  is  Martha  Fu]mer?---Psfaaw!  I  won't  be 
-at  the  trouble  of  deciphering  her  damned  pot* 
hooks. ^) — Hold,  hola,  hold;  what  have  we 
got  here? 

Bear  Sir, — /  fuive  discovered  the  ladjr 
you  f»as  so  much  smitten  tvith,  and  can 
procure  jou  an  interview  with  her;  if  jou 
can  be  as  generous  to  a  pretty  girl,  as  jou 
was  to  a  paltry  old  captain, — How  did  she 
find  that  out?— j'ou  need  not  despair;  come 
to  me  immediately  i  the  lady  is  now  in  my 
house,  and  expects  you. 

Yours,  Martha  Fulmer. 

O  thou  dear,  lovely,  and  enchanting  paper! 
which  I  was  about  to  tear  into  a  thousand 
scraps,  devoutly  1  entreat  thy  pardon:  I  have 
slighted  thy  contents,  which  are  delicious ; 
slandered  thy  characters,  which  are  divine; 
and  all  the  atonement  I  can  make,  is  impli- 
citly to  obey  thy  mandates. 

Enter  Stockwbll. 

Stock,  Mr.  Belcour,  here  are  the  jewels; 
this  letter  encloses  bills  for  the  money;  and. 
if  you  will  deliver  it  to  miss  Rusport,  youll 
have  no  further  trouble  on  that  score. 

BeL  Ah!  sir,  the  letter,  which  I  have  been 
readinff,  disqualifies  me  for  delivering  the  let^ 
ler,  wbich  you  have  been  writing;  I  have 
other  game  on  foot;  the  loveliest  girl  my  eyes 
ftver  feasted  upon  is  started  in  view,  and  the 
world  cannot  now  divert  me  from  pursuing 
her. 

Stock.  Hey  day!  What  has  turned  you  thus 
on  a  sudden? 

BeL  A  woman;  one  that  can  turn,  and 
overturn,  me  and  my  tottering  resolutions 
every  way  she  will.  ^  Oh,  sir,  if  this  is  folly 
in  me,  you  must  rail  at  nature:  you  must 
chide  the  sun,  that  was  vertical  at  my  birth, 
and  would  not  wink  upon  my  nakedness,  but 
swaddled  me  in  the  broadest,  hottest  glare  of 
his  meridian  beams. 

Stock  Mere  rhapsody' :  mere  childish  rhap- 
sody: the  libertine's  familiar  plea— Nature  made 
us,  His  true,  but  we  are  the  responsible  crea- 
tures of  our  own  faults  and  follies. 

BeL  Sir! 

Stock.  Slave  of  every  face  you  meet,  some 
hussy  has  inveigled  you ;  some  handsome  pro- 
fligate f the  town  is  full  of  them) ;  and,  when 
once  fairly  bankrupt  in  constitution  as  well 
as  fortune,  nature  no  longer  serves  as  your 
excuse  for  being  vicious,  necessity,  perhaps, 
will  stand  your  friend,  and  you'll  reform. 

BeL  You  are  severe. 

Stock.  It  fits  mo  to  be  so— it  well  becomes 
a  father— I  would  say,  a  friend — How  strange- 
ly I  ioTffA  myself! — How  difficult  it  is  to 
counterfeit  indifference,  and  put  a  mask  upon 
the  heart! 

BeL  How  could  you  tempt  me  so?  Had 
you  not  inadvertently  dropped  the  name  of 
Jtather,  I  fear  our  friendship,  short  as  it  has 
been,  would  scarce  have  held  me— But  even 

a)  A  •wn%  feratd  bj  •  bcgmnvr  ia  Icanuiif  to  writ** 
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your  mistake  I  reverence-^Gire  me  your  hand 
— \\s  over. 

Stock,  Generous  young  man!  because  I 
bore  you  the  afifection  of  a  father,  I  rashly 
took  up  the  authority  of  one.  I  ask  your  par- 
don — pursue  your  course;  I  have  no  right  to 
stop  it — What  would  you  haTe  me  do  with 
these  things? 

Beh  This,  if  I  might  advise;  carry  the  mo- 
ney to  miss  Rusport  immediately ;  never  let 
generosity  wait  fur  its  materials;  that  part  of 
tne  business  presses.  Give  me  the  jewels:  FIl 
find  an  opportunity  of  delivering  them  into 
her  hands:  and  your  visit  may  pave  the  way 
for  ray  reception.  \Exit. 

Stocks  Be  it  so ;  good  morning  to  you«  Fare- 
well ,  advice !  Away  goes  he  upoik  the  wing 
for  pleasure.  What  various  passions  he  awa- 
kens in  me !  He  pains,  yet  pleases  me;  affrights, 
offends,  yet  ^rows  upon  my  heart.  His  very 
failings  set  him  off— for  ever  trespassing,  for 
ever  atoning,  I  almost  think  he  would  not  be 
so  perfect,  were  he  free  from  fault:  I  must 
dissemble  longer;  and  yet  how  painful  the  ex- 
periment!— Even  now  he^s  gone  upon  some 
wild  adventure;  and  who  can  tell  what  mis- 
chief may  befall  him:  O  nature,  what  it  is  to 
be  a  father!  ,  \Exit. 

ScBNB  IL— FniMBR*s  House. 
Enter  FuLMia  and  Mn^.  Fulmkr. 

Ful,  I  tell  you,  Patty,  you  are  a  fool,  to 
think  of  bringing  him  andf  miss  Dudley  toge- 
ther; 'twill  ruin  every  thing,  and  blow  your 
whole  scheme  up  to  the  moon<  at  once. 

Mrs,  Ful,  W^hy,  sure,  Mr.  Fulmer,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  rear  a  chicken  of  my  own  patch- 
ing, as  they  say.  Who  first  sprung  the  thought, 
but  I,  pra^?  Who  first  contrived  the  plot? 
Who  proposed  the  letter,  but  I,  I? 

FuL  And  who  dogged  the  gentleman  home? 
Who  found  out  his  name,  fortune,  connexion ; 
that  he  was  a  Wiest  Indian,  fresh  landed,  and 
full  of  cash;  a  gull  to  o«r  hearths  content;  a 
hot-brained,  headlong  spark,  that  would  run 
into  our  trap,  like  a  wbeatear  under  a  turf, 
but  I,  I,  I? 

Mrs,  Ful,  Hark !  he's  come ;  disappear,  march ; 
and  leave  the  field  open  to  my  machination. 

[Exit  Fulmer, 

Enter  BsLCOviu 

Beh  O,  thou  dear  minister  to  my  happiness, 
let  me  embrace  thee!  Why,  thou  art  my  po- 
lar star,  my  propitious  constellation,  by  which 
I  navigate  my  impatient  bark  into  the  port  of 
pleasure  and  delight 

Mrs,  FuL  Oh,  you  men  are  sly  creatures ! 
Do  you  remember  now,  you  cruel,  what  you 
said  to  me  this  rooming? 

BeL  All  a  jest,  a  fronc;  never  think  on't; 
bury  it  for  ever  in  oblivion:  thou!  why,  thou 
art  all  over  nectar  and  ambrosia,  powder  of 
pearl  and  odour  of  roses ;  thou  hast  the  youth 
of  Hebe,  the  beauty  of  Venus,  and  the  pen  of 
Sappho ;  but,  in  the  name  of  aU  that's  lovely, 
Where's  the  lady?  I  expected  to  find  her  with 
you. 

Mrs.  Ful.  No  doubt  you  did,  and  these  rap> 
tores  were  designed  for  her;  but  where  have 

Jrou  loitered?  the  lady's  gone— -you  are  too 
ate;  girit  of  her  sort,  are  not  to  be  kept  wait- 


ing, like  negro  slaves,  in  your  sugar  plantations. 

BeL  Gone!  whither  is  she  gone?  tell  me, 
that  I  may  follow  her. 

Mrs.  FuL  Hold,  hold,  not  so  fast,  young 
gentleman,  this  is  a  case  of  some  deUoacy; 
should  captain  Dudley  know  that  I  introduced 
you  to  his  daughter,  ne  is  a  man  of  such  scru- 
pulous honour — 

BeL  W^hat  do  you  tell  me !  is  she  dau^rhter 
to  the  old  gentleman  I  met  here  this  morning? 

Mrs, FuL  The  same;  him  you  was  so  ge- 
nerous to. 

BeL  There's  an  end  of  the  matter  then  at 
once ;  it  shall  never  be  said  of  me,  that  I  took 
advantage  oi  the  father's  necessities  to  trepan 
the  daughter.  {Going. 

Mrs,t\iL  So,  so,  Fve  made  a  wrong  cast; 
he's  one  of  your  conscientious  sinners,  I  find ; 
but  I  won't  lose  him  thus — Ha!  ha!  ha! 

BeL  What  is  it  you  lau^  at  ?  ^ 

Mrs.  FuL  Your  absolute  inexperience;. have 
you  lived  so  very  little'  time  in  this  country, 
as  not  to  know  that,  between  young  people 
of  equal  ages,  the  term  of  sister  often  b  a 
cover  for  that  of  mistress?  This  young  lady 
is,  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  sister  to  young 
Dudley,  and  consequently  daughter  to  my  old 
lodger. 

SeL  Indeed !  are  you  serious  ? 

Mrs,  FuL  Can  you  doubt  it?  I  must  have 
been  pretty  well  assured  of  that,  before  1  in- 
vited you  hither. 

BeL  That's  true;  she  cannot  he  a  woman 
of  honour,  and  Dudley,  is  an  unconscionable 
young  rogue,  to  think  of  keeping  one  fine  giri 
in  pay,  by  raising  contributions  on  another: 
he  shall  therefore  give  her  up:  she  is  a  dear, 
bewitching,  mischievous  little  devil,  and  be 
shall  positively  give  her  up. 

Mrs.  FuL  Ay,  now  the  freak  has  taken  you 
again;  I  say  give  her  up;  there's  one  way, 
indeed,  and  certain  of  success. 

BeL  W^hat's  that  ? 

Mrs,  FuL  Out-bid  him,  never  dream  of  out- 
blustering  him.  All  things,  then,  will  be  made 
easy  enough;  let  me  see;  some  little  genteel 
present  to  begin  with:  what  have  you  got 
about  you?  Ay,  search;  I  can  bestow  it  to 
advantage,  there's  no  time  to  be  lost 

BeL  Hang  it,  confound  it ;  a  plague  upon't, 
say  I!  I  faav'n't  a  guinea  lefl  in  my  pocket;  I 
parted  from  my  whole  stock  here  this  morn- 
ing, and  have  forgot  to  supply  myself  since. 

Mrs, FuL  Mighty  well;  let  it  pass,  then: 
there's  an  end;  think  no  more  oi  the  lady, 
that's  all. 

BeL  Distraction!  think  no  more  of  her?  let 
me  only  step  home,  and  provide  myself;  111 
he  back  witn  you  in  an  instant. 

Mrs, FuL  Pooh,  pooh!  that's  a  wretched 
shih;  have  yo%  nothing  of  value  about  you? 
Money's  a  coarse,  slovenly  vehicle,  fit  only  to 
bribe  electors  in  a  borough;  there  are  more 
graceful  ways  of  purchasmg  a  lady's  favours; 
rings,  trinkets,  jewek! 

SeL  Jewels!  Gadso,  I  protest  I  had  forgot: 
I  have  a  case  of  jewels ;  hut  they  wonH  do, 
I  must  not  part  from  them;  no,  no,  they  are 
appropriated;  they  are  none  of  my  own. 

Mrs.  FuL  Let.mesee,  let  me  see!  Ay,  now, 
this  were  something  like:  pretty  creatures,  how 
they  sparkle;  these  would  ensure  siicoeas. 
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BeL  Indeed ! 

Mrs.  Fuh  These  would  make  her  your  own 
for  cTer. 

Bel,  Tiien  the  deuce  take  them,  for  belon^- 
m^  to  another  person;  I  could  find  in  my 
heart  to  giTe  them  the  girl,  and  swear  Tve 
lost  them. 

Mrs*  FuL  Ay,  do,  say  they  were  stolen  out 
of  your  pocket. 

Bel,  Nof  hafig  it,  thafs  dishonourable ;  here, 
give  me  the  paltry  things,  Vi\  write  you  an 
order  on  my  merchant,  for  double  their  yqIub. 

Mrs. FuL  An  order!  No  order  for  me!  no 
order  upon  merchants,  with  their  value  receiT- 
ed,  ano  three  days  grace;  their  noting,  pro> 
testing,  and  endorsing,  and  all  their  counting- 
house  formalities;  1*11  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them ;  leave  your  diamonds  with  me,  and  give 
your  order  for  the  value  of  them  to  the  own- 
er: the  money  would  be  as  good  as  .the 
trinkets,  I  warrant  you. 

BeL  Hey!  how!  I  never  thoueht  of  that; 
hut  a  breach  of  trust;  *tis  impossible:  I  never 
can  consent,  therefore  give  me  the  jewels  back 
again. 

Mrs,  FuL  Take  them ;  I  am  now  to  tell  you, 
the  lady  is  in  this  house. 

BeL  In  this  house? 

Mrs. FuL  Yes,  sir,  in  this  very  house;  hut 
what  of  that?  you  have  got  what  you  like 
better:  ycur  toys,  your  trinkets;  go,  go;  Oh! 
you  are  a  man  of  notable  spirit,  are  you  not? 

BeL  Provoking  creature!  bring  me  to  the 
sight  of  titt  dear  girl,  and  dispose  of  me  as 
you  think  fit. 

Mrs.  FuL  And  of  the  diamonds  too  ? 

BeL  Damn  them,  I  would  there  was  not 
such  a  bauble  in  nature!  But,  come,  come, 
dispatch;  if  I  had  the  throne  of  Delhi,  I  should 
give  it  to  her. 

Mrs.  FuL  Swear  to  me  then,  that  you  will 
keep  within  hounds;  remember,  she  passes  for 
the  sister  of  younf  Dudley.  Oh!  if  you  come 
to  your  flights  and  your  rhapsodies,  she^U  be 
off  in  an  instant. 

BuL  Never  fear  me. 

Mrs.  FuL  You  must  expect  to  hear  her  talk 
of  her  father,  as  she  £alls  him,  and  her  bro- 
ther, and  your  bounty  to  her  family. 

BeL  Ay,  ay,  never  mind  what  she  talks  of, 
only  bring  her. 

Mrs,  FuJ.  Youll  be  prepared  upon  that  head  ? 

BeL  I  shall  be  prepared,  never  fear:  away 
with  you. 

Mrs. FuL  But,  hold,  I  had  forgot:  not  a 
word  of  the  diamonds ;  leave  that  matter  to 
my  management. 

BeL  Hell  and  vexation!  Get  out  of  the  room, 
or  I  shall  run  distracted.  [Exit  Mrs.  Fulmer'] 
Of  a  certain,  Belcour,  thou  art  born  to  be  the 
fool  of  women!  sure  no  man  sins  with  so 
tnucb  repentance,  or  repents  ^with  so  little 
amendment,  as  I  do,  1  cannot  give  away 
another  person*s  property,  honour  forbids  me ; 
and  I  positively  cannot  give  up  the  girl ;  love, 
passion,  constitution,  every  thing  protests  against 
that.  How  shall  I  decide?  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  break  a  trust,  and  I  am  not  at  present 
in  the  humour  to  baulk  my  inclSnations.  Is 
there  no  middle  way?  Let  me  consider — ^There 
is,  there  is:  my  good  genius  has  presented  me 
with  one:  apt,  oovioua^  honouraole,  the  girl 


shall  not  go  without  her  baubles:  Fll  not  go 
without  the  girl ;  miss  Rusport  shan't  lose  her 
diamonds;  1*11  save  Dudley  firom  destruction^ 
and  every  party  shall  be  a  gainer  by  the  project. 

Enter  Mas.  Fulmer,  introducing  Miss 

Dudley. 

Mrs.  FuL  Miss  Dudley,  this  is  the  worthy 
gentleman  you  wish  to  see;  this  is  Mr.  Belcour. 

Lou,  As  I  live,  the  Tery  man  that  beset  me 
in  the  streets  !  \Aside» 

BeL  An  angel,  by  this  light!  Oh,  I  am  gone, 
past  all  retrieving!  [Aside. 

Lou,  Mrs.  Fulmer,  sir,  informs  me,  you 
are  the  gentleman  from  whom  my  father  has 
received  such  civilities. 

BeL  Her  father!  \Aside'\  Oh,  never  name 
them. 

Lou.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Belcour,  they  must 
be  both  namid  and  remembered;  and  if  my 
father  was  here — 

BeL  Her  father  again!  \Aside'\  I  am  much 
belter  pleased  with  bis  representative. 

Lou,  That  title  is  my  brother's^  sir;  I  have 
no  claim  to  it. 

BeL  I  believe  it. 

Lou,  But  as  neither  he  nor  my  father  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  at  home,  I  could  not 
resist  the  opportunity — 

BeL  Nor  I  neither,  hy  my  soul,  madam: 
let  us  improve  it,  therefore.  I  am  in  love  with 
you  to  distraction;  I  was  charmed  at  the  first 

fiance ;  I  attempted  to  accost  you ;  you  fled ; 
followed;  but  was  defeated  of  an  interview ; 
at  length  I  have  obtained  one,  and  seize  the 
opportunity  of  casting  my  person  and  my  for- 
tune at  your  feet. 

Lou,  lou  astonish  me!  Are  you  in  your 
senses,  or  do  you  make  a  jest  of  my  misfor- 
tunes? Do  you  ground  pretences  on  your  ge- 
nerosity, or  do  you  make  a  practice  of  uiis 
folly  with  every  woman  you  meet? 

BeL  Upon  my  life,  no:  as  you  are  the 
handsomest  woman  I  ever  met,  so  you  are 
the  first  to  whom  I  ever  made  the  like  pro- 
fessions :  as  for  my  generosity,  madam,  I  must 
refer  you  on  that  score  to  this  good  lady,  who 
I  believe  has  something  to  offer  in  my  behalf* 

Lou.  Don*t  build  upon  that,  sir;  I  muU 
have  better  proofs  of  your  generosity,  than 
the  mere  divestment  of  a  little  superfluous 
dross,  before  I  can  credit  the  sincerity  of  pro- 
fessions so  abruptly  delivered.    \ExU  hastily. 

BeL  Oh!  ye  eods  and  goddesses,  hqw  her 
anger  animates  ner  beauty !  \Going  ouL 

Mrs.  Ful.  Stay,  sir ;  if  you  stir  a  step  after 
her,  I  renounce  your  interest  for  ever;  why^ 
you^Il  ruin  every  thing. 

BeL  Well,  I  must  nave  her,  cost  what  il 
will:  I  see  she  understands  her  own.  value 
though;  a  little  superfluous  dross,  truly!  She 
must  have  better  proofs  of  my  generosity. 

Mrs, Ful,  Tis  exactly  as  I  told  you;  your 
money  she  calls  dross;  she*s  too  proud  to 
stain  her  finders  with  your  coin;  bait  your 
hook  well  with  jewels;  try  that  experiment, 
and  she*s  your  own. 

BeL  Take  them ;  let  them  go ;  lay  them  at 
her  feet;  I  must  get  out  ot  the  scrape  as  I 
can;  my  propensity  is  irresistible:  there;  you 
have  them;  they  are  yours;  they  are  hers; 
but,  remembery  they  are  a  trust;   I  commit 
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them  fo  her  keeping,  till  I  ran  buy  them  ofl^ 
wilh  soraelbiflg  she  shall  think  more  Yaluable ; 
now  tell  me  when  shall  I  meet  her? 

Mrs.FuL  How  can  I  tell  that?  Don^t  you 
see  what  an  alarm  you  have  put  her  into? 
Oh !  youVe  a  rare  one !  But  go  your  ways 
for  this  while;  leave  her  to  my  management, 
and  come  to  me  at  seven  this  evening;  but 
remember  not  to  bring  empty  pockets  with 
you— Ha!  ha!  ha!  \Kxeunt  MeveraUjr, 

Scene  HI.-— Ladt  Rusport^s  House, 

Enter  Miss  Rusport,  followed  by  a  Servant 

MissR,  Desire  Mr.  Stockwell  to  walk  in. 

\Exit  Servant, 

Enter  Stockwelu 

Stock,  Madam,  ^our  most  obedient  servant: 
1  am  honoured  with  your  commands,  by  cap- 
tain Dudley;  and  have  brought  the  money 
with  me,  as  you  directed ;  I  understand  the 
sum  you  have  occasion  for  is  two  hundred 
pounds. 

MissR,  It  is,  sir;  I  am  quite  confounded 
at  your  taking  this  trouble  upon  yourself,  Mr. 
Stockw^ell. 

Stock,  There  is  a  Rank  note,  madam,  to 
the  amount;  your  jewels  are  in  safe  hands, 
and  will  be  delivered  to  you  directly.  If  I 
bad  been  happy  in  being  better  known  to 
you,  I  should  have  hoped  you  would  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  place  a  deposit  in  my 
hands  for  so  trrfltng  a  sum  as  you  have  now 
required   me  to  supply  you  with. 

MissR,  The  baubles  I  sent  you  may  veiy 
well  be  spared ;  and,  as  they  are  the  only  se- 
curity, in  my  present  situation,  I  can  give 
you,  I  could  wish  you  would  retain  them  in 
your  hands :  when  I  am  of  age  (which  if  I 
five  a  few  months  I  shall  be),  I  will  replace 
your  favour,  with  thanks. 

Stock,  It  is  obvious,  miss  Rusport,  that  your 
charms  will  suffer  no  impeachment  by  the 
absence  of  those  superficial  ornaments;  but 
they  should  be  seen  in  the  suite  of  a  woman 
of  fashion,  not  as  creditors  to  whom  you  are 
indebted  for  your  appearance,  but  as  subser- 
yient  attendants,  which  help  to  make  up  your 


over  strict  in  canvassing  the  morals  of  a  com- 
mon acquaintance. 

Stock,  I  wish  it  may  be  my  happiness  to 
see  Mr.  Belcour  in  the  list,  not  of  your  com- 
mon, but  particular  acquaintance  •— of  your 
friends,  miss  Rusport-^-l  dare  not  be  more 
eiplicit.    * 

Miss  R,  Nor  need  you,  Mr.  Stockwell :  I 
shall  be  studious  to  deserve  his  friendship; 
and,  though  I  have  long  since  unalterably  pla- 
ced my  atiections  on  another,  I  trust,  1  have 
not  left  myself  insensible  to  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Belcour;  and  hope,  that  neither  you  nor  be 
will,  for  that  reason,  think  me  \tsB  worthy 
your  good  opinion  and  regards. 

Stock,  Miss  Rusport,  I  sincerely  wish  yon 
happy:  I  have  no.aoubt  you  have  placed  your 
aflection  on  a  deserving  man;  ana  I  have  no 
right  to  combat  your  choice.  \Exif' 

MissR,  How  honourable  is  that  behaviour! 
Now,  if  Charles  was  here,  I  should  be  bappy. 
The  old  lady  is  so  fond  of  her  new  Irish  ac- 
quaintance, that  I  have  the  whole  house  at 
my  disposal.  [Exit, 

Enter  Belcour,  preceded  by  a  Servant, 

Serv,  I  ask  your  honour's  pardon;  I  thought 
my  young  lady  was  here:  who  shalf  Wtdorm 
her  would  speak  to  her? 

Bel,  Belcour  is  my  name,  sir;  and  pray 
beg  your  lad}'  to  put  herself  in  no  hurry  on 
my  account;  for  Id  sooner  see  the  devil,  than 
see  her  face.  \Exit  Servant"]  In  the  name  of 
all  that's  mischievous,  why  did  Stockwell  drive 
me  hither  in  such  nasle?  A  pretty  figure, 
truly,  I  shall  make!  an  ambassador,  wiUiout 
credentials!  Blockhead  that  I  was,  to   charge 


equipage. 

MissR.  Mr.  Stockwell  is  determined  not  to 
wrong  the  confidence  I  reposed  in  his  poli- 
teness. 

Stock,  1  have  only  to  request,  madam,  that 
you  will  allow  Mr.  Belcour,  a  young  gentle- 
man, in  whose  happiness  I  particularly  inter- 
est myself,  to  have  the  honour  of  delivering 
you  the  box  of  jewels. 

MissR,  Most  ffladly;  any  friend  of  yours 
cannot  fail  of  being  welcome  here. 

Stock,  I  flatter  myself  you  will  not  find  him 
totally  undeserving  your  good  opinion;  an 
education  not  of  the  strictest  kind,  and  strong 
animal  spirits,  are  apt  sometimes  to  betray 
him  into  youthful  irregularities;  but  a  high 
principle  of  honour,  and  an  uncommon  bene* 
volence,  in  the  eye  of  candour,  will,  I  hope, 
atone  for  any  faults,^  by  which  these  gooo 
qualities  are  not  impaired. 

Miss  R,  1  dare  say  Mr.  Belcour's  behaviour 
wants  no  apology:  we  have  no  right  to  be 


with  a  sight  of  them,  thouch  I  would  have 
ransomeo  them  at  twice  their  value.  Now 
must  I  trust  to  my  poor  wits,  to  bring  roe 
off:  a  lamentable  dependence.  Fortune  be  my 
helper:  Here  comes  the  girl — If  she  is  noble- 
minded,  as  she  is  said  to  be,  she  will  forgtre 
me ;  if  not,  'tis  a  lost  cause ;  for  I  have  not 
thought  of  one  word  in  my  excuse. 

Enter  Miss  Rusport. 

Miss  R,  Mr.  Belcour,  Fm  proud  to  see  you : 
your  friend,  Mr.  Stockwell,  prepared  me  lo 
expect  this  honour;  and  I  am  happy  in  the 
opportunity  of  being  known  to  you. 

Bel.  A  tine  giri,  by  my  soul !  Now  what  a 
cursed  hang  dog  do  I  look  like !  Tjiside, 

Miss  R,  You  are  newly  arrived  in  this 
country,  sir? 

BeL  Just  landed,  madam;  just  set  ashore, 
with  a  large  cargo  of  Muscavado  sugars,  rum 
puncheons,  mahogany  slabs,  wet  sweetmeats, 
and  green  paroquets. 

MiSs  R,  May  I  ask  you  how  you  like  Loo* 
don,  sir? 

Bel,  To  admiration:  I  think  the  town  and 
the  town's  folk  are  exactly  suited ;  'lis  a  gr^af, 
rich,  overgrown,  noisy,  tumultuous  place:  the 
whole  morning  is  a  bustle  to  get  money,  and 
the  whole  afternoon  is  a  hnmr  to  spend  it. 

MissR.  Are  these  all  the  oMerrations  yon 
have  made? 

Bel.  No,  madam;  I  hare  obserr^  the 
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men  are  Tery  dptiTating,  and  the  men   very 
soon  caught. 

Miss  IL  Ay,  indeed !  Whence  do  you  draw 
that  conclusion? 

Bel,  From  infallible  guides;  the  fii-st  re- 
mark I  collect  from  what  I  now  see,  the  se- 
cond from  what  1  now  feel. 

AfiSM  R.  Oh,  the  deuce  take  you !  But,  to 
wave  this  subject;  I  believe,  sir,  this  was  a 
Tisit  of  business,  not  compliiiienl;  Was  it  not? 

Jfel.  Ay ;  now  comes  on  my  execution.  [Aside, 

Miss  A.  You  have  some  foolLsh  trinkets  of 
mine,  Mr.  Belcour;  hav*n*t  you? 

Bel,  No,  in  truth ;  they  are  gone  in  search 
of  a  trinket,  still  more  foolish  than  them^ves. 

•  [Aside, 

MissR.  Some  diamonds  I  mean,  sir;  Mr. 
StockweJl  informed  me  you  ^as  charged  with 
them. 

BeL  Oh,  yes,  madam;  but  I  have  the  most 
treacherous  memory  in  life— > Here  they  are! 
Pray  put  them  up;  they're  all  right;  you  need 
not  examine  them*  [Gives  a  Box. 

MissR,  He^  day !  right,  sir!  Why  these 
are  not  my  diamonds;  these  are  quite  differ- 
ent; and,  as  it  should  seem,  of  much  greater 
value. 

BeL  Upon  my  life  Vm  glad  onH;  for  then 
I  hope  you  value  them  more  than  your  own. 

Miss  It  As  a  purchaser  I  sbouM,  but  not 
as  an  owner;  you  mistake;  these  belong  to 
somebody  else. 

BeL  Tis  yours,  Vm  afraid,  that  belong  to 
somebody  else.  [Aside, 

Miss  A,  What  is  it  you  mean  ?  I  must  in- 
sist upon  your  taking  them  back  again. 

Bei,  Pray,  madam,  don't  do  that;  I  shall 
infallibly  lose  them;  I  have  the  worst  luck 
with  diamonds  of  any  man  living. 

Miss  R,  That  you  might  well  say,  was  you 
to  give  me  these  in  the  place  of  mine;  but, 
pray,  sir,  what  is  the  reason  of  all  this?  Why 
nave  you  changed  the  jewels?  And  where 
have  you  disposed  of  mine  ? 

BeL  Miss  Kusj>ort,  I  cannot  invent  a  lie  for 
my  life;  and,  if  it  was  to  save  it,  I  couldnH 
te(l  one:  I  am  an  idle,  dissipated,  unthinking 
fellow,  not  worth  your  notice:  in  short,  I  am 
a  West  Indian ;  and  you  must  try  me  accord- 
ing to  the  charter  of  my  colony,  not  by  a 
jury  of  English  spinsters:  the  truth  is,  I  have 
given  away  your  jewels;  caught  with  a  pair 
of  sparkling  eyes,  whose  lustre  blinded  theirs, 
I  served  your  property  as  I  should  my  own, 
and  lavished  it  away;  let  me  not  totally  des- 
pair of  your  forgiveness ;  1  frequently  do  wrong, 
but  never  with  impunity;  if  your  displeasure 
is  added  to  my  own,  my  punishment  will  be 
top  severe.  "When  I  parted  from  the  jewels, 
I  had  not  the  honour  of  knowing  their  owner. 

MissR.  Mr.  Belcour,  your  sincerity  charms 
me;  I  enter  at  once  into  your  character,  and 
1  make  all  the  allowances  for  it  you  can  de- 
sire. I  take  your  jewels  for  the  present,  be- 
cause I  know  there  is  no  other  way  of  re- 
conciling you  to  yourself;  but,  if  I  give  way 
to  your  spirit  in  one  point,  you  must  yield 
to  mine  in  another:  remember,  I  will  not  seep 
more  than  the  value  of  my  own  jewels:  there 
is  no  need  to  be  pillaged  by  more  than  one 
woman  at  a  time,  sir. 

BeL  Now,  may  eyery    blessing   that  can 
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crown  your  virtues,  and  reward  your  beaoty, 
be  showered  upon  you;  may  you  meet  ad- 
miration without  envy,  love  without  jealousy, 
and  old  age  without  malady;  may  the  man 
of  your  heart  be  ever  constant ,  and  you  net er 
meet  a  less  penitent,  or  less  grateful  offender, 
than  myself: 

Enter  Servant,  and  delivers  tt  Letter, 

MissR.  Does  your  letter  require  such  haste? 

Serv,  I  was  bade  to  give  it  into  your  own 
hands,  madam. 

MissR,  From  Charles  Dudley,  I  see— have 
I  your  permission?  Good  heaven,  what  do  I 
read!  Mr. Belcour,  you  are  concerned  in  tfais^- 

[Reads. 

Dear  Charlotte — In  the  midst  of  our  dis^ 
tress,  Providence  has  cast  a  benefactor  in 
our  fvafy  after  the  most  unexpected  man.* 
ner:  a  young  West  Indian,  rich,  and  nvith 
a  warmth  of  heart  peculiar  to  his  climate, 
has  rescued  my  father  from  his  troubles, 
satisfied  his  wants,  and  enabled  him  to  oc- 
complish  his  e,xcfuinge :  when  I  relate  to 
you  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done,^ 
you  will  be. charmed,'  I  can  only  now  add, 
that  it  was  by  chance  we  found  out  that 
his  name  is  Belcour,  and  that  he  is  a 
friend  of  Mr,  StockwelTs,  I  lose  not  a  mo- 
menis  time,  in  making  you  acquainted  with 
this  fortunate  event,  for  reasons  which  de^ 
licacy  obliges  me  to  suppress;  but,  perliaps, 
if  you  have  not  received  the  money  on  your 
jewels,  you  will  not  think  it  necessary  now 
to  do  it  I  have  tfie  honour  to  be,  dear 
madam,  most  faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dddlbt. 
Is  this  your  doing,  sir?  Never,  was  generosity 
so  worthily  everted. 

Bel,  Or  so  greatly  overpaid. 

Miss  R,  After  what  you  have  now  done  for 
this  noble,  but  indigent  family,  let  me  not 
scruple  to  unfold  the  whole  situation  of  my 
heart  to  you.  Know  then,  sir  (and  don*t  think 
the  worse  of  me  for  the  frankness  of  my  de- 
claration), that  such  is  my  attachment  to  the 
son  of  that  worthy  ofllcer,  whom  you  relieved, 
that  the  moment  I  am  of  age,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  my  fortune,  I  should  hold  myself  the 
happiest  of  women  to  share  it  with  young 
Dudley. 

Bel,  Say  you  so,  madam!  then  let  me  pe- 
rish if  I  don  t  love  and  reverence  you  aboye 
all  womankind ;  and,  if  such  is  your  generous 
resolution,  /never  wait  till  you  are  of  age  \  life 
is  too   short,   pleasure   too   fugitive;   the   soul 

J^rows  narrower  every  hour.  Til  equip  you 
or  your  escape — Pll  convey  you  to  the  man 
of  your  heart,  and  away  with  you  then  to  the 
first  hospitable  parson  that  will  take  you  in. 

MissH.  O  blessed  be  the  torrid  zone  for 
ever,  whose  rapid  vegetation  quickens  nature 
into  such  benignity  1  But,  had  I  spirit  to  ac- 
cept your  offer^  which  is  not  improbable, 
wouldnH  it  be  a  mortifying  thing,  for  a  fond 
ffirl  to  find  herself  mistaken,  and  sent  back  to 
ner  home,  like  a  vagrant  ? — and  such,  for  what 
I  know,  might  be  my  case. 

BeL  Then  bt  ought  to  be  proscribed  the 
society  of  mankind  for  ever— Ay,  ay,  *tis  the 
sham   sister,  thai  makes  him  thus  indifferent ; 
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Wilt  be  a  mer  torious  ofiftce,  to^  take  that  girl 
out  of  tbe  way,  \Aside, 

Enter  a  SenfanL 

Serv,  Misi  Dudley,  to  wait  on  you,  madam. 

Bel  Who? 

Serv.  Mis»  Dudley.  ^ 

Miss  R,  What*4  the  matler,  Mr.  Belcour? 
Are  you  frighted  at  tbe  name  of  a  pretty 
girl? — ^*Tis  the  sister  of  him  we  were  speaking 
of— Pray  admit  her.  [Exii  ServanL 

Bel,  The  sister!  —  So,  so;  he  has  imposed 
on  her  too  —  this  is  an  extraordinary  visit, 
truly,  l^pon  ray  soul,  the  assurance  of  some 
folks  is  not  to  be  accounted  for.  \Aside. 

Miss  R»  I  insist  upon  your  not  running 
away;— youMl  be  charmed  with  Louisa  Dudley. 

BeL  O  yes,  I  am  charmed  with  her. 

Miss R.  You  have  seen  her  then,  have  you? 

Bel,  Yes,  yes,  Fve  seen  her. 

MissR,   VVeil,  isn't  she  a  delightful  girl? 

Bel,  Very  delightful. 

Miss  R,  Why,  you  answer  as  if  you  was 
in  a  court  of  justice.  O'my  conscience.  I 
believe  you  are  caught;  Fve  a  notion  she  has 
tricked  you  out  of  your  heart. 

Bel,  I  believe  she  has,  and  you  out  of  your 
jewels;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  she*s  the 
very  person  I  gave  them  to. 

miss  R,  Tou  gave  her  my  jewels!  Louisa 
Dudley  my  jewels !  admirable !  inimitable  f  Oh, 
the  sly  litUe  jade! — but,  bush!  here  she  comes; 
I  don  t  know  bow  I  shall  keep  my  countenance. 

Enter  LociSA. 

My  dear,  Fm  rejoiced  to  see  you;  how  do 
you  do?  —  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Bel- 
cour, a  very  worthy  friend  of  mine.  1  believe, 
Louisa,  you  have  seen  him  before. 

Lou,  I  have  met  the  gentleman. 

Miss  R.  You  have  met  the  gentleman! — 
well,  sir,  and  you  have  met  the  lady ;  in  short, 
you  have  met  each  othu*,  why,  then,  don*t 
you  speak  to  each  other?  How  you  both  stand  I 
tongue-tied  and  fixed  as  statues — Ha  I  ba!  ha! 
Why,  youUl  fall  asleep  by-and-by. 

Lou,  Fie  upon  you,  lie  upon  you !  is  this  fair? 

BeL  L?pon  my  soul,  1  never  looked  so  like 
a  fool  in  my  life  —  the  assurance  of  that  ffirl 
puts  me  quite  down.  {Aside, 

Miss  R,  Sir  —  Mr.  Belcour — Was  it  your 
pleasure  to  advance  any  thing?  Not  a  syllable. 
Come,  Louisa,  woman's  wit,  they  say,  is  never 
at  a  loss— Nor  you  neither?— Speechless  both 
— W^hy,  you  was  merry  enough  before  this 
lady  came  in. 

Lou,  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  any  inter- 
ruption to  your  happiness,  sir. 

Bel.  Madam! 

Miss  R.  Madam !  Is  that  all  you  can  say  ? 
But  come,  my  dear  girl,  I  wont  tease  you — 
a  propos!  I  must  show  you  what  a  present 
this  dumb  gentleman  has  made  roe — ^Are  not 
these  handsome  diamonds? 

Lou,  Yes,  indeed,  they  seem  very  fine;  but 
I  am  no  judfe  of  these  thines. 

Miss  R.  Ob,  you  wicked  little  hypocrite; 
you  are  no  judge  of  these  things,  Louisa;  you 
have  no  diamonds,  not  you. 

Lou,  You  know  I  haven't,  miss  Rusport: 
you  know  those  things* are  infinitely  above 
my  reach. 


MissR,  Ha!  ha!  ba! 

BeL  She  does  tell  a  lie  vrith  an  admirable 
countenance,  that's  true  enough.  [Aside. 

Lou.  What  ails  you,  CharioUc?— What 
impertinence  have  I  been  guilty  of^  that  you 
should  find  it  necessary  to  bumble  me  at  such 
a  rate?  —  If  you  are  happy,  long  may  you  be 
so:  but,  surely,  it  can  be  no  addition  to  it  to 
make  mc  miserable. 

Miss  R.  So  serious;  there  must  be  some 
mystery  in  this  —  Mr.  Belcour,  will  you  leave 
us  together^  You  see  I  treat  you  with  all  tbe 
familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance  already. 

BeL  C5h,  by  all  means ;  pray  command  mc. 
Miy  Rusport,  I  am  your  most  obedient!  By 
your  condescension  in  -accepting  these  poor 
trifles,  I  am  under  eternal  obligations  to  you. — 
To  you,  miss  D^idlcy,.!  shall  not  offer  a  word 
on  that  subject ; — you  despise  finery ;  you  have 
a  soul  above  it;  I  adore  your  spirit;  1  was 
rather  unprepared '  for  meeting  you  here,  but 
I  shall  hope  for  an  opportunity  of  making 
myself  better  known  to  you.  [Exit. 

Miss  R,  Louisa  Dudley ,  you  surprise  me ; 
I  never  saw  you  act  thus  before:  can't  you 
bear  a  little  innocent  raillery  before  the  man 
of  your  heart? 

Lou,  The  man  of  my  heart,  madam!  Be 
assured  I  never  was  so  visionary  to  aspire  to 
any  man  whom  miss  Rusport  honours  with 
her  choice. 

Miss  R.  My  choice,  my  dear!  Wby,  we 
are  playinff  at  cross-purposes:  how  entered  it 
into  your  head  that  Mr.  Belcour  was  the  man 
of  my  choice? 

Lou,  Why,  didn't  he  present  you  with  those 
diamonds? 

Miss  R.  Well:  perhaps  he  did— and  pray, 
Louisa,  have  you  no  diamonds? 

Lou.  I  diamonds,  truly!  W^ho  should  give 
me  diamonds? 

Miss  R,  W^ho  but  this  very  gentleman: 
a  propos!   here  comes  your  brotner — 

Enter  Charles. 

I  insist  upon  referring  our  dispute  to  htm; 
your  sister  and  I,  Charles,  have  a  quarrel; 
Belcour,  the  hero  of  your  letter,  has  )usl  leit 
us — somehow  or  other,  Louisa*s  briffbt  eyes 
have  caught  him;  and  the  poor  fellovv^s  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  her — (don*t  interrupt 
me,  hussy^  —  Well,  that*s  excusable  enough, 
youMI  say;  but  the  jest  of  the  story  is,  that 
this  hair-lbrainM  spark,  who  does  nothing  like 
other  people,  has  given  her  the  very  identical 
jewels,  which  you  pledged  for  me  to  Mr. 
Stockwell;  and  will  you  believe  that  this  little 
demure  slut  made  up  a  face,  and  squeezed 
out  three  or  four  hypocritical  tears,  because  I 
rallied  her  about  itr 

Charles,  Vm  all  astonishmei«t!  Louisa,  tell 
me,  without  reserve,  has  Mr.  Belcour  given 
you  any  diamonds. 

Lou,  None,  upon  my  honour. 

Charles,  Has  he  made  any  professions  to  you? 

Lou,  He  has;  but  altogether  in  a  style  so 
whimsical  and  capricious,  that  the  best  wbicb 
can  be  said  of  them  is  to  teU  you,  that  they 
seemed  more  tbe  result  of  good  spirits  than 
good  manners. 

Miss  R,  Ay,  ay,  now  the  murder's  out;  he's 
in  love  with  her,   and  she  has  no  very  g;reat 
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dislike  to  him ;  troit  to  my  observalions,  Charles, 
for  that:  as  to  the  diamonds,  tfaere^s  some 
mistake  about  'them,  and  you  must  dear  it 
up:  ffaree  minutes  conversation  with  him  will 
put  every  thins  in  a  right  train :  go,  go,  Charles, 
lis  a  brother?  business ;  about  it  instantly ;  ten 
to  one  you*Jl  find  him  over  the  way,  at  Mr. 
Stockwell^s. 

Charies*  I  confess  Pm  impatient  to  have 
the  case  cleared  up ;  Til  take  your  advice,  and 
find  faim  out:  good  bye  to  you. 

MissJL  Your  servant:  my  life  upon  it,  you'll 
find  Belconr  a  man  of  honour.  Come,  Louisa, 
let  us  adjourn  to  my  dressing-room;  IVe  a 
little  private  business  to  transact  with  you, 
before  the  old  lady  comes  up  to  tea,  and 
interrupts  us^  \ExeunL 

ACl'  IV. 
ScsNE  L — A  Hoom  in  Fulmbr%  House, 

Enter  FuLUEa  €tnd  Mrs.  Fulmer. 

Fui,  Patty,   wasnU  Mr.  Belcour  with  you? 

Mrs,  JF*uL  He  was;  and  is  now  shut  up  in 
ray  chamber,  in  high  expectation  of  an  inter- 
view with  miss  Dudley:  she*s  at  present  with 
her  brother,  and  *twas  with  some  di/BcuIty  I 
persuaded  my  hot-beaded  spark  to  wait  till  he 
has  left  her. 

Ful.  Well,  child,  and  what  then? 

Mrs.  FuL  Why f  then,  Mr.  Fulmer,  I  think 
it  will  be  time  for  you  and  me  to  steal  a 
march,  and  be  gone. ' 

Fiil,  So  this  IS  all  the  fruit  of  your  ingenious 
project;  a  shameful  overthrow,  pr  a  sudden 
flight. 

Mrs.  FuL  Why,  my  project  was  a  mere 
impromptu,  and  can  at  worst  but  quicken 
uar  departure  a  few  days:  you  know  we  had 
fairly  outlivM  our  icredit  here,  and  a  trip  to 
Boulogne  is  no  ways  unseasonable.  Nay,  never 
droop,  man  —  Hark!  hark!  here's  enough  to 
bear  charges.  [Stiowing  a  Purse, 

Ful.  Let  me  see,  let  nie  see:  this  weighs 
well;  this  is  of  the  right  sort :  why  your  Vv est 
Indian  bled  freely. 

Mrs.  FuL  But  that's  not  all:  look  here! 
Here  are  the  sparklers!  \Sfwwing  the  Jewels^ 
Mow  what  d^ye  think  of  my  performancesr 
Heh !  a  foolish  sclierae,  isn't  it — a  silly  woman — 

Ful.  Thou  art  a  Judith,  a  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
HI  march  under  thy  banners,  girl,  to  the 
world's  end:  come,  let's  be  gone;  I've  little 
to  regret;  my  creditors  may  s^^are  the  old 
books  amongst  them ;  theyMI  have  occasion  for 
philosophy  to  support  their  loss;  they'll  find 
enough  upon  my  shelves:  the  world  is  my 
library;  I  read  mankind • — Now,  Patty,  lead 
the  way. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Adieu,  Beloour.  \Exeuni. 
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Enter  Chaeles  Dudley  and  Louisa. 
Charles.  Well,  Louisa,  I  confess  the  force 
of  what  you  say:  I  accept  miss  Rusporfs 
bounty ;  and  when  ^u  see  my  generous  Char- 
lotte, tell  her — But  have  a  care,  there  is  a 
selfishness  even  in  gratitude,  when  it  is  too 
profuse;  to  be  overthankful  for  any  one  favour, 
IS  in  eflect  to  lay  out  for  another;  the  best 
return  I  could  make  my  benefactress  would 
be,  never  to  see  her  more. 
Lou,  I  understand  yo^. 


Charles.  We,  that  are  poor,  Louisa,  should 
be  cautious:  for  this  reason,  I  would  guard 
you  against  Belcour;  at  least,  till  I  can  un- 
ravel tne  mystery  of  miss  Ruspbrt's  diamonds; 
I  was  disappointed  of  finding  him  at  Mr. 
Stockwell's,  and  am  now  going  in  search  of 
him  again:  he  may  intend  honourabFy;  but,  I 
confess  to  you,  1  am  staggered ;  think  no  more 
of  him,  therefore,  for  the  present ;  of  this  be 
sure,  while  I  have  life  and  you  have  honour, 
I  will  prbtect  you,  or  perish  in  your  defence, 

Lou,  Think  of  him  no  more!  Well,  I'll 
obey;  but  if  a  wandering,  uninvited  thought 
should  creep  by  chance  into  my  bosom,  must 
I  not  give  the  harmless  wretch  a  shelter?  Fie, 
fie  upon  it!  Belcour  pursues,  insults  me;  yet, 
such  is  the  fatality  oFmy  condition,  that  what 
should  rouse  resentment,  only  calls  up  love. 

Enter  Belcour. 

BeU  Alone,  by  all  that's  happy! 
Lou,  Ah! 

j9e/.  Oh!  shriek  not,  start  not,  stir  not,  love- 
liest creature!  but  let  me  kneel  and  gaxe  upon 
your  beauties. 

Lou,  Sir!  Mr.  Belcour,  rise!  What  is  it 
you  do?  Should  he  that  parted  from  me  but 
this  minute,  now  return,  I  tremble  for  the 
consequence. 

Beh  Fear  nothing;  let  him  come:  1  love 
you,  madam;  he'll  fiud  it  hard  to  make  me 
unsay  that. 

Lou.  You  terrify  me;  your  impetuous  tem- 
per frightens  me;  you  know  my  situation;  it 
IS  not  generous  to  pursue  me  thus. 

Bel.  True,  I  do  know  your  situation,  your 
real  one,  miss  Dudley,  and  am  resolved  to 
snatch  you  from  it;  twill  be  a  meritorious 
act;  the  old  captain  shall  rejoice;  miss  Rus- 
port  shall  be  made  happy;  and  even  he,  even 
your  beloved  brother,  with  whose  resentment 
you  threaten  me,  shall  in  the  end  applaud  and 
thank  me.  Come,  thou  art  a  dear  enchanting 
girl,  and  I'm  determined  not  to  live  a  minute 
longer  without  thee. 

Lou.  Hold!  are  you  mad?  I  see  you  are  a 
bold  assuming  man;  and  know  not  where 
to  stop. 

Bel.  Who  that  beholds  such  beauty  can? 
Provoking  girl!  is  it  within  the  stretch  of  my 
fortune  to  content  you?  What  is  it  you  can 
further  ask,  that  I  am  not  ready  to  grant? 

JjOu.  Yes,  with  the  same  facility,  that  you 
bestowed  upon  me  miss  Rusporl's  diamonds. 
For  shanie!  for  shame!  was  that  a  manly  story  ? 
Bel.  So!  so!  these  devilish  diamonds  meet 
me  every  where.  Let  me  perish  if  I  meant 
you  any  harm:  Oh!  I  could  tear  my  tongue 
out  for  saying  a  word  about  the  matter. 

Lou.  Go  to  her  then,  and  contradict  it;  till 
thai  is  done,  my  reputation  is  at  slake. 

Bel.  Her  reputation!  —  Now  she  has  got 
upon  that,  shell  go  on  for  ever.  [Aside y— 
What  is  there  I  will  not  do  for  your  sake? 
I  will  go  to  miss  Rusport. 

Lou.  Do  so;  restore  her  own  jewels  to  her, 
which  I  suppose  you  kept  back  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  others  to  her  ol  a  greater 
value;  but  for  the  future,  Mr.  Belcour,  when 
you  would  do  a  gallant  action  to  that  lady, 
i  don't  let  it  be  at  my  expense. 
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Bel*  I  tee  whefe  she  points:  she  is  willing 
enough  to  giTe  up  miss  Rusport^s  diamonds^ 
now  she  finds  she  shall  be  a  gainer  by  the 
exchange.  Be  it  so !  His  what  I  wished. — Well, 
madaih,  I  will  return  to  miss  Rusport  her 
own  jewels,  and  you  shall  have  others  of  ten- 
fold tJieir  value. 

Lou,  No,  sir,  you  err  most  widely;  it  is  my 

food  opinion,  not  my  vanity,  which  you  must 
ribe. 

BeL  Why  what  the  devil  would  she  have 
now ? -^ Miss  Dudley,  it  is  my  wish  to  obey 
and  please  you;  but  I  have  some  apprehension 
that  we  mistake  each  other. 

Lou,  I  think  we  do:  tell  me,  then,  in  few 
words,  what  it  is  you  aim  at. 

BeL  In  few  worqs,  then,  and  in  plain  honesty, 
I  must  tell  you,  so  entirely  am  I  captivated 
with  you,  that  had  you  but  been  such  as  it 
would  have  become  me  to  have  called  my 
wife,  I  had  been  happy  in  knowing  you  by 
that  name;  as  it  is,  you  are  welcome  to  par- 
take my  fortune,  give  me  in  return  your  per- 
son, give  me  pleasure,  give  me  love;  free, 
disencumbered,  antimatrimonial  love. 

Lou,  Stand  off,  and  never  let  me  see  you 
more.  / 

Bet  Hold,  hold,  thou  dear,  tormenting,  tan- 
talizing girl!  I.Tpon  my  knees,  I  swear  you 
shall  not  stir  till  you  have  consented  to  ray  bliss. 

Lou,  Unhand  me,  sir:  O,  Charles!  protect 
me,  rescue  me,  redress  me.  [Exit, 

Enter  CflARLsa  Dudley. 

Charles,  How*s  this?  —  Rise,  villain,  and 
defend  yourselfl 

Bel  Villain! 

Charles,  The  man  who  wrongs  that  lady 
\%  a  villain — Draw! 

Bel,  Never  fear  me,  young  gentleman ;  brand 
me  for  a  coward  if  I  baulk  you. 

Charles,  Yet  hold!  let  me  not  be  too  hasty: 
yotlr  name,  I  think,  is  Belcour. 

BeU  Well,  sir. 

Charles,  Uow  is  it,  Mr.  Belcour,  you  have 
done  this  mean,  unmanly  wrong;  beneath  the 
mask  of  generosity,  to  give  this  fatal  stab  to 
our  domestic  peace?  You  might  have  had  my 
thanks,  my  blessing;  take  my  defiance  now. 
*Tis  Dudley  speaks  to  you;  the  brother,  the 
protector,  of  that  injured  lady. 

Bel,  The  brother!  give  yourself  a  truer  title. 

Charles.  W^hat  is't  you  mean? 

Bel,  Come,  come,  I  know  both  her  and 
you:  I  found  you,  sir  (but  how  or  why  I 
know  not),  in  the  good  graces  of  miss  Rus- 
port—  (yes,  colour  at  that  name)  1  gave  you 
no  disturbance  there,  never  broke  in  upon  you 
in  that  i*ich  and  plenteous  quarter,  but,  'wnen 
I  could  have  blasted  all  your  projects  with 
a  word,  spared  you,  in  foolish  pity  spared 
you,  nor  roused  her  from  the  fond  credulity 
in  which  your  artifice  had  lulled  her. 

Charles,  No,  sir,  nor  boasted  to  her  of  the 
splendid  present  you  had  made  my  poor  Louisa ; 
the  diamonds,  Mr,  Belcour:  how  was  that? 
What  can  you  plead  to  that  arraignment? 

Bel,  You  question  me  too  late;  tnc  name  of 
Belcour  and  of  villain  never  met  before;  had 
you  inquired  of  me  before  you  uttered  that 
rash  word,  you  might  have  saved  yourself  or 
me  a  mortal  error;   now,    sir,   I  neither   give 


nor  take  an  explanation;  so,  come  on! 

[Thex  fight. 

Enter  LouiSA  €Uid  OTlahbrtt. 

Lou,  Hold,  hold,  for  heaven's  sake! 

O'Fla.  Hell  and  confusion!  W^hat's  all  this 
uproar  for  ?  CanU  you  leave  off  cutting  one 
another^s  throats,  and  mind  what  the  poor 
girl  says  to  you?  YouVie  done  a  notable  thing, 
hav*n*t  you  both,  to  put  her  into  such  a  flurry? 
I  think,  o^my  conscience,  she^s  the  most  fright- 
ed of  the  three. 

Charles,  Dear  Louisa,  recollect  yourself; 
why  did  you  interfere?   *tis  in  your  cause. 

liel.  Now  could  I  kill  him  for  caressing  her. 

(SFla,  O  sir,  your  most  obedient!  You  ai« 
the  gentleman  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting 
here  before ;  you  was  then  running  off  at  fufi 
speed,  like  a  Calmuck,  now  you  are  tilting 
and  driving  like  a  bedlamite,  with  this  laa 
here,  that  seems  as  mad  as  yourself:  *tis  pity 
but  your  country  had  a  litUe  more  employ^ 
ment  for  you  both. 

Bel,  Mr.  Dudley,  when  you  have  recovered 
the  lady,  you  know  where  I  am  to  be  found. 

{ExiL 

O^Fla,    Well,   then,   cant  you  stay  wbere 

}rou  are,  and  that  will  save  the  trouble  of 
ooking  after  you?  Yon  volatile  fellow  thinkj 
to  give  a  man  the  meeting  \ij  getting  out  of' 
his  way :  by  my  soul,  *tis  a  rounaabout  method 
that  of^his.  But  I  think  he  called  you  Dudley  : 
harkye,  young  man,  are  you  son  of  my  friend, 
the  old  captain? 

Charles, .  I  am.  Help  me  to  convey  this 
lady  to  her  chamber,  and  I  shall  be  more  at 
leisure  to  answer  your  questions. 


nis  OTIaherty^s  your  man  for  that:  but  never 
draw  your  sword  before  a  woman,  Dudley; 
damn  it,  never  while  you  live  draw  your  sword 
before  a  woman.  [ExeunL 

Scene  II.— Ladt  Rusport^s  House. 

Enter  Lady  Rusport  and  Servant, 
Setv,    An  elderly  gentleman,   who  says  his 
name  is   Varland,    desires  leave  to  wait   on 
your  ladyship. 

Ladjr  R,  Show  him  in :  the  very  man  I  wish 
to  see.  Varland,  he  was  sir  Oliver^s  solicitor, 
and  privy  to  all  his  affairs:  he  brings  some 
good  tidings;  ^ome  fresh  mortgage,  or  another 
bond  come  to  light;   they  start  up  every  day. 

Enter  Varland. 

Mr.  Varland,  Fm  glad  to  see  you;  you  are 
heartily  welcome,  nonest  Mr.  Varland;  you 
and  I  hav*n*t  met  since  our  late  irreparable 
loss:  how  have  you  passed  your  time  this  age? 

yar.  Truly,  my  lady,  ill  enough :  I  thought 
I  must  have  followed  good  sir  Oliver. 

LadfR,  Alack-a-day,  poor  man  1  Well,  Mr. 
Varland,  you' find  me  hve  overwhelmed  with 
trouble  and  fatigue;  torn  *to  pieces  with  a 
multiplicity  of  affairs;  a  great  fortune  poured 
upon  me,  unsought  for  and  unexpected}  Hwas 
my  good  father's  will  and  pleasure  it  slttftuld 
be  so,  and  I  must  submit. 

yar.  Your  ladyship  inherits  under  «  will 
made  iq  the  year  forty-five,  immedialisly  alker 
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caplain  Dudley*j  narriage  with  your  sister,  mj  generosity  neither;  for,  though  it  may  not 
Ladjr  R»  I  do  so,  Mr.  Varland;  I  do  so.  be  in  my  power  to  do  the  favour  you  ask, 
P^ar,  I  well  remember  it :  I  engrossed  every  look  you  ^  it  can   never  he   in  my  heart'  to 


syUable ;  but  I  am  surprised  to  find  your  lady- 
ship set  so  Jittle  store  by  this  vast  accession. 

JLadjr  R.  Why,  you  know,  Mr.  Varland,  1 
am  a  moderate  woman;  I  had  enough  before; 
a  small  matter  satisfies  me;  and  sir  Stephen 
Rusport  (heaven  be  his  portion!)  took  care  I 
shouldnH  want  that. 

Far,  Very  true,  very  true;  he  did  so;  and 
I  am  overjoyed  to  find  your  ladyship  in  this 
disposition ;  for,  truth  to  say,  I  was  not  without 
apprehension  the  news  I  have  to  communicate 
would  have  been  of  some  prejudice  to  your 
bdysbip*s  tranquillity. 

Lady  R.  News,  sir!-  what  news  have  you 
for  me? 

f^r.  Nay,  nothing  to  alarm  you;  a  trifle 
in  your  present  way  of  thipking:  I  have  a  will 
of  sir  Oliver*s,  you  have  never  seen* 

Ladj  A  A  vml  I  impossible !  how  came  you 
^y  it,  pray  ? 

Far,  I  drew  it  up,  at  his  command,  in  his 
last  illness:  it  will  %ave  you  a  world  of  trouble: 
it  gives  his  whole  estate  from  you  to  his  grand- 
son, Charies  Dudley. 

Ladjr  R»  To  Dudley!  his  estate  to  Charles 
Dudley?  I  can*t  support  it!  I  shall  faint!  You 
have  killed  me^  you  vile  man!  I  never  shall 
survive  it! 

Far.  Lookye  there,  now :  1  protest,  I  thought 
you  would  have  rejoiced  at  being  clear  of 
the  encumbrance. 

Ladx  R»  *Tis  false;  ^tis  all  a  forgery,  con- 
certed between  you  and  Dudley;  why  else 
did  1  never  hear  of  it  before  ? 

Far.  Have  patience,  my  lady,  and  Fll  tell 
you :  By  sir  GMiver*s  direction,  I  was  to  deliver 
this  will  into  no  hands  but  his  grandson 
Dudley'*s:  the  young  gentleman  happened  to 
he  then  in  Scotland;  1  was  dispatched  thither 
in  search  of  him:  the  hurry  and  fatigue  of 
my  journey  brought  on  a  fever  by  the  way, 
which  confined  me  in  extreme  danger  for 
several  days;  upon  my  recovery,  I  pursued 
my  journey,  found  young  Dudley  had  left 
Scotland  in  the  interim,  and  am  now  directed 
hither;  where,  as  soon  as  I  can  find  him, 
doubtless,  1  shall  discharge  my  conscience, 
aod  fulfil  my  commission. 

Ladj  /L  Dudley  then,  as  yet,  knows  nothing 
of  this  will? 

Far,  Nothing:  that  secret  rests  with  me. 

Lady  R,  A  tnought  occurs:  by  this  fellow*s 
talking  of  his  conscience,  I  should  guess  it 
was  upon  sale.  \Aside\ — Come,  Mr.  Varland, 
if  \\%  as  you  say,  1  must  submit  I  was  some- 
what flurried  at  first,  and  forgot  myself:  I  ask 
your  pardon:  this  is  no  place  to  talk  of  bu- 
siness; step  with  me  into  my  room;  Mre  will 
there  compare  the  will,  and  resolve  accord* 
ingly — Oh!  would  your  fever  had  you,  and  I 
had  your  paper!  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Miss  Rusport,  Chakles,  and 

OTlAHSaTT. 

MisM  R.  So ,  so !  My  lady  and  her  lawyer 
have  retired  to  close  confabulation :  now,  major, 
if  yoii  are  the  generous  man  I  take  you  for, 
grant  me  one  favour. 

(yfla.  Taith  will  I,  and  not  think  much  of 


refuse  it 

Charles.  Could  this  man*s  tongue  do  jus- 
tice to  his  thoughts,  how  eloquent  would  he 
be!  [Aside, 

Miss  R,  Plant  yourself,  then,  in  that  room: 
keep  guard  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  ene- 
my s  motions  in  the  chamber  beyond;  and  if 
ihey  should  attempt  a  sally,  stop  their  march 
a  moment,  till  yolir  friend  here  can  make 
good  his  retreat  down  the  back  stairs. 

CFla.  A  word  to  the  wise!  Vm  an  old 
campaigner:  make  the  best  use  of  your  time; 
and  trust  me  for  tying  the  old  cat  up  to  the 
picket.  *) 

MissR.  Hush!  hush!  not  so  loud. 

Charles*  Tis  the  office  of  a  sentinel,  major, 
you  have  undertaken ,  rather  than  that  of  a 
neld-officer. 

G'Fla,  Tis  the  office  of  a  friend,  my  dear 
boy;   and  therefore  no  disgrace   to  a  general. 

\ExU. 

Miss  R.  Well,  Charles,  will  you  commit 
yourself  to  me  for  a  few  minutes? 

Charles.  Most  readily;  and  let  me,  before 
one  goes  by,  tender  you  the  only  payment  i 
can  ever  make  for  your  abundant  generosity. 

Miss  R.  Hold,  hold !  so  vile  a  thing  as  money 
must  not  come  between  us.  What  shall  1 
say?  O  Charles!  O  Dudley!  Wh&t difficulties 
have  you  thrown  upon  me!  Familiarly  as  we 
have  lived,  I  shrink  not  at  what  I  am  doing; 
and  anxiously  as  1  have  sought  this  oppor^ 
tunity,  my  fears  almost  persuade  me  to  aban-* 

Charles.  You  alarm  me!  [don  it. 

Miss  R.  Your  looks  and  actions  have  been 
so  distant,  and  at  this  moment  are  so  deterring, 
that,  was  it  not  for  the  hope  that  delicacy^ 
and  not  disgust,  inspires  this  conduct  in  you, 
I  should  sink  with  shame  and  apprehension; 
but  time  presses ;  and  1  must  speak,  and  plainly 
too  —  VVas  you  now  in  possession  oi  your 
grandfather^s  estate,  as  justly  you  ought  to  be, 
and  was  you  inclined  to  seek  a  companion 
for  life,  should  you,  or  should  you  not,  in 
thai  case,  honour  your  unworthy  Charlotte 
with  your  choice? 

Charles.  My  unworthy  Charlotte !  So  judge 
me,  heaven,  ihere  is  not  a  circumstance  on 
earth  so  valuable  as  your  happiness,  so  dear 
to  me  as  your  person;  but  to  bring  poverty, 
disgrace,  reproach  from  friends,  ridicule  from 
all  the  world,  upon  a  generous  benefactress; 
thievishly  to  steal  into  an  open  and  unreserved 
ingenuous  heart,  O  Charlotte!  dear  unhappy 
girl,  it  is  not  to  be  done. 

Miss  R.  Come,'  my  dear  Charles,  1  have 
enough;  make  that  enough  still  more  by  sharing 
it  witn  me:  sole  heiress  of  my  father^s  fortune, 
a  short  time  will  put  it  in  my  disposal;  in  the 
mean  while  you  will  he  sent  to  join  your 
regiment;  let  us  prevent  a  separation,  by  set- 
ting out  this  very  nicht  for  that  happy  country, 
where  marriaire   still  is  free:    carry   me  thu 


moment  to  Belcour*s  lodjrings. 

Charles,  Belcour*s? — Tne  name  is  ominous; 
there*s  murder  in  it:  bloody,  inexor^le  ho- 
nour! [Aside. 

i)  Not  to  illew  the  old  Udj  to  paM  bejond  tho  Pickot 
n  ho  ealU  hi*  pot|^ 
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MissR,  D*ye  pause?  Put  me  into  bis  bands, 
wbile  you  provide  tbe  means  for  our  escape: 
be  is  tbe  most  generous,  tbe  most  honourable 
of  men. 

Charles.  Honourable!  most  bonourable! 

Miss  R.  Can  you  doubt  it?  Do  you  demur? 
Have  you  forgot  your  letter?  Woy,  Belcour 
Uwas  tbat  prompted  me  to  this  proposal,  that 
promised  to  supply  the  means,  that  nobly  of- 
fered his  unasked  assistance — 

Enter  OTlahbrty,  hastiljr. 

CFla.  Run,  run;  for  holy  St.  Antbony^s 
sake,  to  horse,  and  away!  Tne  conference  is 
broke  up,  and  the  enemy  advances  upon  a 
full  Piedmontese  trot,  -within  pistol-shot  of 
your  encampment. 

Miss  R,  Here,  here,  down  tbe  back  stairs! 
O  Cbarles,  remember  me! 

Charles.  Farewell!  Now,  now  I  feel  myself 
a  coward.  [JSxit 

MissR.  What  does  he  mean? 

0*Fla.  Ask  no  questions,  but  be  gone:  she 
has  cooled  the  lad*s  courage,  ancT  -wonders 
be  feels  like  a  coward.  There*s  a  damned  deal 
of  mischief  brewing  between  this  hyena .  and 
her  lawyer:  Vgad  Til  step  behind  this  screen 
and  listen:  a  good  soloier  must  sometimes 
fight  in  ambush,  as  well  as  open  field.    \Reiires* 

» 
JEnier  Varland. 

yar.  Let  me  consider— Five  thousand  pounds, 
prompt  payment,  for  destroying  this  scrap  of 
paper,  not  worth  five  fartbings;  'tis  a  fortune 
easily  earned;  yes,  and  *tis  another  man*s 
fortune  easily  thrown  away;  His  a  good  round 
sum,  to  be  paid  down  at  once  for  a  bribe: 
but  *tis  a  damned  rogue*s  trick  in  me  to  take  it 

O^FUu  So,  so!  this  fellow  speaks  truth  to 
himself,  though  he  lies  to  other  people.   [Aside. 

yar.  ^is  breaking  the  trust  of  my  bene- 
factor, thafs  a  foul  crime;  but  be*s  dead,  and 
can  never  reproach  me  with  it:  and  His  rob> 
bing  young  Dudley  of  his  lawful  patrimony, 
thars  a  hard  case;  but  he*s  alivd,  and  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter. 

O'Fla.  These  lawyers  are  so  used  to  bring 
off  the  rogueries  of  others,  that  they  are  never 
without  an  excuse  for  their  own.  \Aside, 

yar,  VVere  I  assured  now  tbat  i)udley 
would  give  me  half  the  money  for  producing 
this  will,  that  lady  Rusport  docs  for  concealing 
it,  I  would  deal  with  him,  and  be  an  honest 
man  at  half  price :  and  I  wish  every  gentle- 
man of  my  profession  could  lay  his  band  on 
bis  heart,  and  say  the  same  thing. 

O'jtla.  A  bargain,  old  gent&mant  Nay, 
never  start  nor  stare;  you  was^ot  afraid  of 
your  own  conscience,   never  be  afraid  of  me. 

yar.  Of  you,  sir!  who  are  you,  pray? 

O'Fla.  ril  tell  you  who  I  am:  you  seem  to 
wish  to  be  honest,  but  want  the  heart  to  set 
about  it ;  now  I  am  the  very  man  in  tbe  world 
to  make  you  so;  for  if  you  do  not  give  up 
that  paper  this  very  instant,  by  the  soul  of 
me,  fellow,  I  will  not  leave  one  whole  bone 
in  your  skin  that  shanU  be  broken. 

Aor.  What  right  have  you,  pray,  to  take 
this  paper  from  me? 

O^Fla,  What  right  have  you,  pDiy,  to  keep 
it  from  young  Dudley  ?  I  donH  know  what  it 
contains,  but  I  am  apt  to  think  it  will  be  safer 


in  m;^  hands  than  in  yottrs;  therefor<i  give  it 
me  without  more  words,  and  save  yonrtelf 
a  beating:  do  now;  you  had  best. 

yar.  VVell,  sir,  I  may  as  well  make  a  grace 
of  necessity.  There;  I  have  acquitted  my 
conscience ,  at  tbe  expense  *  of  five  *  thousand 
pounds. 

WFla.  Five  thousand  pounds!  Mercy  upon 
me!  When  there  are  such  temptations  in  the 
law,  can  we  wonder  if  some  ot  the  corps  are 
a  disgrace  to  it? 

yar.  Well,  you  have  got  the  paper;  if  you 
are  an  honest  man,  give  it  to  Charles  Dudley. 

C^Fla.  An  honest  man!  look  at  me,  friend, 
I  am  a  soldier,  this  is  not  the  livery  of  a 
knave;  I  am  an  Irishman,  honey;  mine  is  not 
the  country  of  dishonour.     Now,   sirrab,    be 

gone ;  if  you  enter  these  doors,  or  give  lady 
lusport  the  least  item  of  what  has  passed,  1 
will  cut  off  both  ypur  ears ,  and  rob  the  pil- 
lory of  its  due. 

t^ar.  I  wish  I  was  once  fairly  out  of  bis 
sight.  \Exeuni. 

Scene  IIL — A  Room  in  Stock#ell*s  House. 

Enter  Stockwbll. 

Stock.  I  must  disclose  myself  to  Belcour; 
this  noble  instance  of  bis  generosity  whicb 
old  Dudley  has  been  relating,  allies  me  to  bim 
at  once;  concealment  becomes  too  painful; 
I  shall  be  proud  to  own  him  for  my  son — 
But  see,  be  s  here. 

Enter  Belcour,   and  throws  hinuelf  upon 

a  Sofa. 

Bel.  O  my  curs*d  tropical  constitution! 
*Would  to  heaven  I  had  been  dropped  upon 
the  snows  of  Lapland,  and  never  felt  tbe  bless* 
ed  influence  of  tbe  sun ,  so  I  bad  never  burnt 
with  these  inflammatory  passions! 

Stock.  So,  so,  you  seem  disordered,  Mr. 
Belcour.  '  ,        ^ 

Bel.  Disordered,  sir!  Why  did  I  ever  quit 
tbe  soil  in  which  I  grew;  what  evil  planet 
drew  me  from  that  warm,  sunny  region,  where 
naked  nature  walks  without  disguise,  into  this 
cold,  contriving,  artificial  country. 

Stock.  Gome,  sir,  youVe  met  a  rascal ;  what 
o^tbat?  general  conclusions  are  illiberal. 

Bel.  No,  sir,  I  have  met  reflection  by  tbe 
way;  I  have  come  from  folly,  noise,  and  fury, 
and  met  a  silent  monitor — VVclI,  well,  a  vil- 
lain! 'twas  not  to  be  pardoned  —  pray  never 
mind  me,  sir. 

Stock.  Alas!  my  heart  bleeds  for  him. 

Bel.  And  yet,  I  might  have  heard  him :  now, 
plague  upon  that  blundering  Irishman,  for 
coming  in  as  he  did;  the  hurry  of  the  deed 
might  palliate  the  event:  deliberate  execution 
has  1^  to  plead-* Mr.  Stockwell,  I  am  bad 
company  to  you. 

Stock.  Oh,  sir,  make  no  excuse.  I  think 
you  have  not  found  me  forward  to  piy  into 
the  secrets  of  your  pleasures  and  pursuits; 
His  not  my  disposition;  but  there  are  limes, 
when  want  of^  curiosity  would  be  want  of 
friendship. 

Bel.  Ah,  sir,  mine  is  a  case  wherein  you 
and  I  shall  never  think  alike. 

Slock.  *Tis  very  well,  sir;  if  yon  think  I 
can  render  you  any  service,  it  may  be  wortb 
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Tour  trial  to  confide  in  me;  if  not,  yoor  secret 
IS  safer  in  your  own  bosom. 

BeL  That  sentiment  demands  my  confidence: 

Cajy  sit  down  W  me.  You  must  know,  I 
▼e  an  affair  of  botiour  on  my  bands  with 
young  Dudley;  and,  tbougb  I  put  up  with  no 
manS  insuJt,  yet  I  wish  to  take  away  no 
roan^s  life. 

Siock,  I  know  the  young  man,  and  am>ap- 
prised  of  your  generosity  to  his  father;  what 
can  haTe  ored  a  quarrel  between  you? 

SrL  A  foolish  passion  on  my  side,  and  a 
bau^ty  provocation  on  his.  There  is  a  girl, 
Mr.  Stockwell,  whom  I  have  unfortunately 
seen,  of  most  uncommon  beauty;  she  has 
withal  an  air  of  so  much  natural  modesty, 
that,  bad  I  not  had  good  assurance  of  her 
being  an  attainable  wanton,  I  declare  I  should 
as  soon  have  thought  of  attempting  the  chastify 
of  Diana. 

Enter  ServtuiL 

Stock,  Hey  day,  do  you  interrupt  us? 

Serv.  Sir,  there^s  an  Irish  gentleman  will 
take  no  denial:  be  says  be  must  see  Mr.  Bel- 
cour  directly,  upon  business  of  the  last  con- 
sequence^ 

JSrL  Admit  him:  *tis  the  Irish  officer  that 
parted  us,  and  brings  me  young  Dudley*s 
challenge;  I  should  bafe  maoe  a  long  story 
of  it,  and  he*ll  tell  you  in  three  words. 

Enter  OTlahertt. 

CtFUu  *SaTe  jou,  my  dear;  and  you,  sir, 
I  have  a  little  bit  of  a  word  in  private  for  you. 

BeL  Pray  deliver  your  commands:  this 
gentleman  is  my  intimate  friend. 

O^FIa.  Why,  then,  ensign  Dudley  will  be 

glad  to  measure  swords  with  you  yonder,  at 
le  London  Tavern,  in  Bishopsgate-street,  at 
nine  o'clock — you  know  the  place. 

BeU  I  do,  and  shall  observe  the  appointment 

(fFTa,  Will  you  be  of  the  party,  sir?  we 
shall  want  a  fourth  band. 

Stock.  Savage  as  the  custom  is,  I  close  with 
your  proposal;  and  though  I  am  not  fully  in- 
Ibrmed  of  the  occasion  of  your  quarrel,  I  shall 
rdy  on  Mr.  Belcour*s  honour  lor  the  justice 
of  it,  and  willingly  stake  my  life  in  his  defence. 

OFia,  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman  of  honour, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  of  being  better  known  to 
I  you — But,  barkye,  Belcour,  I  had  like  to  have 
mrgot  part  of  my  errand:  there  is  the  monC}* 
you  gave  old  Dudley:  you  may  tell  it  over, 
Mith:  'lis  a  receipt  m  lull;  now  the  lad  can 
put  you  to  death  With  a  safe  conscience,  and 
when  be  has  done  that  job  for  you,  let  it  be 
a  warning  how  you  attempt  the  sister  of  a 
man  of  honour. 

BeU  The  sister? 

O^Ficu  Ay,  the  sister ;  *tis  English,  is  it  not  ? 
Or  Irish;  'tis  all  one;  you  understand  |i;e,  his 
sister,,  or  Louisa  Dudley,  that's  her  name,  I 
think,  call  .her  which  you  will.  By  St.  Patrick, 
'tis  a  foolish  piece  of  business,  Belcour,  to  go 
about  to  take  away  a  poor  girl's  virtue  from 
her,  when  there  are  so  many  to  be  met  with 
in  this  town,  who  have  disposed  of  theirs  to 
your  bands.  [Exit, 

Stack,  Why,  I  am  thunderstruck!  vvhat  is 
it  you  have  done,  and  what  is  the  shocking 
bostneas  in  which  I  have  engaged?  If  I  under- 


i  stand  him  right,  'tis  the  sister  of  young  Dudley 
youVe  been  attempting:  you  talked,  to  me  of 
a  professed  wanton;  the  ^irl  he  speaks  of  has 
beauty  enough  indeed  to  inflame  your  desires, 
but  she  has  bonour,  innocence,  and  simpli- 
city, to  awe  the  most  licentious  passion;  if 
you  have  done  that,  Mr.  Belcour,  I  renounce 
you,  I  abandon  you,  1  forswear  all  fellowship 
or  friendship  with  you  for  ever. 

BeL  Have  patience  for  a  moment;  we  do 
indeed  speak  of  the  same  person ,  but  she  is 
not  innocent,  she  is  not  young  Dudley's  sister. 

Stock,  Astonishing!  who  told  you  this? 

BeL  The  woman,  where  she  lodges,  the 
person  who  put  me  on  the  pursuit,  and  con- 
trived our  meetings. 

Stock,  What  woman?  What  person? 

BeL  Fulmer  her  name  is:  I  warrant  you  I 
did  not  proceed  without  good  grounds. 

Stocks  Fulmer,  Fulmer?    Who  waits? 

Enter  a  ServiUiL 

Send  Mr.  Stukely  hither  directly;  \ExU  Ser- 
vcmi\  I  begin  to  see  my  way  into  ibis  dark 
transaction.  Mr.  Belcour,  Mr.  Belcour,  you 
are  no  match  for  the  cunning  and  contri- 
vances of  this  intriguing  town. 

Enter  Stukelt. 

Pr'y thee,  Stukely,  what  is  the  name  of  the 
woman  and  her  husband,  who  were  stopped 
upon  suspicion  of  selling  stolen  diamonds  at 
our  neit-door  neighbours,  the  jeweller? 

Stake,  Fulmer. 

Stock,  So! 

BeL  Can  you  procure  me  a  sight  of  those 
diamonds  ? 

Stake,  They  are  now  in  my  band;  I  was 
desired  to  show  them  to  Mr.  dtockwell. 

Stock.  Give  them  to  me — What  do  I  see?— 
as  I  live,  the  very  diamonds  miss  Rusport 
sent  hither,  and  which  I  entrusted  to  you  tp 
return. 

BeL  Yes,  but  I  betrayed  that  trust,  and  ffave 
them  Mrs.  Fulmer,  to  present  to  miss  Dudley. 

Stock,  With  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  bribe  her 
to  compliance? 

Bel,k  own  it. 

Stock,  For  shame ,  for  shame ;  —  and  'twas 
this  woman's  intelligence  you  relied  upon  for 
miss  Dudley's  character. 

BeL  I  thought  she  knew  her; — by  heaven, 
i  would  have  died,  sooner  than  have  insulted 
a  woman  of  virtue,  or  a  man  of  bonour. 

Stock,  I  think  you  would;  but  mark  the 
danger  of  licentious  courses;  you  are  betrayed, 
robbed,  abused,  and,  but  for  this  providential 
discovery,  in  a  fair  way  of  being  sent  out  of 
the  world,,  with  all  your  follies  on  your  head. — 
Dear  Stukely,  go  to  my  neighbour,  tell  him, 
I  have  an  owner  for  the  jewels ;  and  he^  him 
to  carry  the  people  unaer  custody  to  the 
London  Tavern,  and  wait  for  me  there.  \Exit 
Stakeljr]  I  see  it  was  a  trap  laid  for  you, 
which  you  have  narrowly  escaped:  you  ad- 
dressed a  woman  of  honour  witn  all  the  loose 
incense  of  a  profane  admirer;  and  yon  have 
drawn  upon  you  the  resentment  of  a -man  of 
bonour,  who  thinks  himself  bound  to  protect 
her.    VVell,  sir,  you  must  atone  for  this  mistake. 

BeL  To  the  lady,  the  most  penitent  sub- 
mission I  can  make  is  justly  due;  but  in  the 
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execution  of  an  act  of  ju$tice,  it  never  shall 
be  said  my  soul  was  swayed  by  tbe  least 
particle  of  fear.  I  bave  received  a  challenge 
from  her  brother;  now,  though  I  would  give 
my  fortune,  almost  my  life  itself,  to  purchase 
her  happiness,  yet  I  cannot  abate  her  one 
scruple  of  my  honour; — I  have  been  branded 
with*  the  name  of  villain. 

Stock.  Ay,  sir,  you  mistook  her  character, 
and  he  mistook  yours:    error  begets  error, 

JBeU  Villain,  Mr.  Stockwell,  is  a  harsh 
word. 

Siock,  It  is  a  harsh  word,  and  should  be 
unsaid.  * 

Bel,  Come,  come,  it  shall  he  unsaid. 

Stock,  Or  else,  what  follows?  Why,  the 
sword  is  drawn;  and  to  heal  the  wrongs  you 
bave  done  to  the  reputation  of  the  sister,  you 
make  an  honourable  amends  by  murdering 
the  brother. 

Bel,  Murdering! 

Stock,  *Tis  thus  religion  writes  and  speaks 
tbe  word;  in  the  vocaoulary  of  mndern  ho- 
nour, there^  is  no  such  term. — But,  come,  I 
don't  despair  of  salisfyinff  the  one,  without 
alarming  the  other;  that  clone,  I  have  a  dis- 
covery to  unfold,  that  you  will  then,  I  hope, 
be  fitted  to  receive.  [Exeunt, 

ACT  V. 

Scene  L — Stockwbll*s  House, 

Captain  Dudley,  Louisa,  and  Stukely. 

Dud.  And  are  those  wretches,  Fulmer  and 
bis  wife,  in  safe  custody? 

Stuke,  They  are  in  good  bands;  I  accon|- 
panied  them  to  the  tavern,  where  your  son 
was  to  be,  and  then  went  in  search  of  you. 
You  may  be^  sure,  Mr.  Stockwell  will  enforce 
tbe  law  against  them  as  far  as  it  will  go. 

Dud,  VVhat  mischief  might  their  cursed 
machinations  have  produced,  but  for  this  time> 
ly  discovery ! 

Lou,  Still  I  am  terrified;  I  tremble  with 
apprehension. 

Stuke.  Mr.  Stockwell  is  with  them,  madam, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  fear;  you  may  ex- 
pect them  every  minute; — and  see,  madam, 
agreeably  to  your  wish,  they  are  here.  \Exit. 

Enter  Charles  ;  afterwards  Stockwell  <ind 

OTlahertry. 

hou,  O  Charles,  O  brother!  how  could  you 
serve  me  so  ?  how  could  you  tell  me  you  was 
going  to  lady  Rusport's,  and  then  set  out 
with  a  design  of  fighting  Mr.  Belcour?  But 
where  is  he;  where  is  your  antagonist? 

Stock.  Captain,  I  am  proud  to  see  you; 
and  you,  miss  Dudley,  do  me  particular  ho- 
nour. VVe  have  been  adjusting,  sir,  a  very 
extraordinary  and  dangerous  mistake,  which, 
I  lake  for  granted,  my  friend  Slukely  has  ex- 
plained to  you. 

Dud,  He  has — I  bave  too  good  an  opinion 
of  Mr.  Belcour,  to  believe  he  could  be  guilty 
of  a  designed  aflront  to  aii  innocent  girl ;  and 
I  am  much  too  well  acquainted  with  your 
character,  to  suppose  you  could  abet  him  in 
such  desiffn;  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  all 
things  wnl  be  set  to  rights  in  a  very  few 
words,  when  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Mr.  Belcour. 


Stock,  He  has  only  stepped  into  tbe  count- 
ing-house, and  will  wait  upon  you  directly. 
You  will  not  be  over  strict,  madam,  in  weigh- 
ing Mr.  Belcour's  conduct  to  the  minutest 
scruple; — bis  manners,  passions,  and  opinions, 
are  not  as  yet  assimilated  to  this  climate;  be 
comes  amongst  you  a  new  character,  an  in^ 
habitant  of  a  new  world,  and  both  hospitality, 
as  well  as  pity,  recommend  him  to  our  in- 
dulgence. 

Enter  Belcour;  bows  to  Miss  Dudley. 

BeL  I  am  happy,  and  ashamed,  to  see  you; 
— no  man  in  his  senses  would  offend  you;  i  for- 
feited mine,  and  erred  against  the  light  of  tbe  son, 
wh(in  I  overlooked  your  virtues;  but  your 
beauty  was, predominant,  and  bid  them  from 
my  sight;—!  now  perceive,  I  w^as  tbe  dupe 
of  a  most  improbable  report,  and  humbly  en- 
treat your  pardon. 

Lou,  Think  no  more  of  it;  Uwas  a  mistake. 

BeL  My  life  has  been  composed  of  little 
else;  Hwas  founded  in  mystery,  and  has  con- 
tinued in  error: — I  was  ouce  given  to  hope, 
Mr.  Stockwell,  that  you  was  to  bave  delivered 
me>  from  these  difficulties ;  but  either  I  do  not 
deserve  your  confidence,  or  I  was  deceived 
in  my  expectations. 

Stock.  When  this  lady  has  confirmed  your 
pardon,  I  shall  hold  you  deserving  of  my  con- 
fidence. 

Lou,  That  was  granted  the  moment  it  was 
asked. 

Bel,  To  prove  my  title  to  his  confidence, 
honour  me  so  far  with  yours,  as  to  allow  me 
a  few  minutes*  conversation  in  private  wiih 
you.  [She  turns  to  lier  Father, 

Dud,  By  all  means,  Louisa; — come,  Mr. 
Stockwell,  let  us  go  into  another  roo:n. 

Charles.  And  now,  major  0*Flaberty,  I 
claim  your  promise,  of  a  siffbt  of  the  paper, 
that  i^  to  unravel  this  conspiracy  of  my  aunt 
RusportV  1  think  1  bave  waited  with  great 
patience. 

G^Fla,  I  have  been  endeavourinff  to  call  to 
mind  what  it  was  I  overheard ;  I  have  got 
the  paper,  and  will  give  you  the  best  acxount 
I  can  of  the  whole  transaction.  [Exeunt, 

Beh  Miss  Dudley,  I  have  solicited  this  au- 
dience, to  repeat  to  you  my  penitedce  and 
confusion:  How  shall  I  atone?  What  repa* 
ration  can  I  make  to  you  and  virtue? 

Lou,  To  me  there^s  nothing  due,  nor  any 
thing  demanded  of  you  but  your  more  fa- 
vourable opinion  for  the  future,  if  you  should 
chance  to  think  of  me.  Upon  the  part  of 
virtue,  I  am  not  empowered  to  speak;  but  if 
hereafter,  as  you  range  thrOugb  life,  you 
should  surprise  her  in  the  person  of  some 
wretched  female,  poor  as  myself,  and  not  so 
well,  protected,  enforce  not  your  advantage, 
complete  not  your  licentious  triumph ;  but 
raise  her,  rescue  her  from  shame  ana  sorrow, 
and  reconcile  her  to  herself  again. 

BeL  1  will,  1  will;  by  bearing  your  idea 
ever  present  in  my  thoughts,  virtue  shall  keep 
an  advocate  within  me :  but  tell  me,  loveliest, 
when  you  pardon  the  offence,  can  yon,  all 
perfect  as  you  are,  approve  of  tbe  oAender? 
As  I  now  cease  to  view  you  in  that  false 
light  I  lately  did,  can  you,  and  in  the  fulness 
of  your  bounty  will  you,  cease  also  to  reflect 
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upon  tlie  Ubertine  addresses  I  bave  paid  you, 
and  look  upon  me  as  your  reformed,  your 
rational  admirer? 

Lou,  Are  sudden  reformations  apt  to  last? 
and  lioMT  can  I  be  sure  tbe  first  fair  face  you 
meet  Avill  not  ensnare  affections  to  unsteady, 
and  that  I  shall  not  lose  you  lightly  as  I 
gained  you? 

BeL  because  though  you  conquered  me  by 
surprise,  I  have  no  laclmation  to  rebel;  be- 
cause since  the  first  moment  that  I  saw  you, 
cvei*3'  instant  has  improved  you  in  my  eyes; 
because  by  principle  as  well  as  passion  1  am 
unalterably  yours;  in  short,  tnere  <are  ten 
ibousand  causes  for  my  love  to  you,  would 
to  hearen  i  could  plant  one  in  your  soft  bo- 
som that  might  move  you  to  return  it! 

Jjiu.  Nay,  Mr.  Belcour — 

BcL  1  know  I  am  not  worthy  your  regard ; 
I  know  I  am  tainted  with  a  thousand  faults, 
sick  of  a  thousand  follies ;  but  tbere^s  a  healing 
^i^tue  iu  your  ty^%^  that  makes  recovery  cer- 
tain;  1  cannot  be  a  villain  in  your  arms. 

Lou.  That  you  can  never  be:  whomever 
Tou  shall  honour  with  your  choice,  my  life 
upon%  that  woman  will  he  happy:  it  is  not 
from  suspicion  that  I  hesitate,  it  is  from  ho- 
nour; *tis  the  severity  of  my  condition ,  it  is 
the  world  that  never  will  interpret  fairly  in 
our  case. 

Beh  Oh,  what  am  T,  and  who  in  this  wide 
world  concerns  himself  for  such  a  nameless, 
such  a  friendless  thin^  as  I  am?  I  see,  miss 
Y^ViAXty^  IVe  not  yet  obtained  your  pardon. 

Lou,  Nay,  that  you  are  in  fulL possession  of. 

BeL  Ob,  seal  it  with  your  hand,  then,  love- 
liest of  women ;  confirm  it  with  your  heart : 
make  m^  honourably  happy,  and  crown  your 
penitent,  not  with  your  pardon  only,  hut 
}our  love. 
Lou*  My  love! — 


Dud,  True,  my  good  friend,  you  are  the 
father  of  this  discovery;  but  how  did  you 
contrive  to  get  this  will  from  the  lawyerr 

Q'Fla,  By  force,  my  dear;  the  only  way 
of  getting  any  thing  from  a  lawyer*s  clutches. 

Stock,  Well,  major,  when  he  brings  bis 
action  of  assault,  ana  battery  against  you,  the 
least  Dudley  can  do  is  to  defend  you  with 
the  weapons  you  ha%'e  put  into  his  Lands. 

Cftarlcs,  That  I  am  bound  to  do;  and  af- 
ter the  happiness  I  shall  have  in  sheltering  a 
father*s  age  from  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  my 
neit  delight  will  be  in  offering  you  an  asylum 
in  the  bosom  of  your  country. 

G^Fla,  And  upon  my  soul,  my  dear,  'tis 
high  time  I  was  there,  for  His  now  thirty  long 
years  since  I  sat  foot  in  my  native  country, 
and  by  the  power  of  St.  Patrick  I  swear  I 
think  It's  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together. 

Dud,  Ajf  major,  much  about  that  time  have 
I  been  beating  toe  round  of  service,  and  'twere 
well  for  us  both  to  give  over;  we  have  stood 
many  a  toufh  gale,  and  abundance  of  hard 
blows,  but  Charles   shall   lay  us  up  in  a  little 


Enter  OTlaherty^  afterwards  Dudlkt  and 
Charles,  with  Stockwell. 

0*F7a.  Joy,  joy!  sing,  dance,  leap,  laugh 
for  joy.  Ha'  done  making  love,  and  fall  down 
on  your  knees,  to  every  saint  in  the  calendar, 
for  they  are  all  on  your  side,  and  honest  Si, 
Patrick'  at  tbe  head  of  them. 

Charles,  O  Louisa,  such  an  event!  by  the 
IncLiest  chance  in  life,  whe  have  discovered 
a  will  of  my  grandfather's,  made  in  his  last 
illness,  by  which  be  cuts  off  my  aunt  Husport 
with  a  small  annuity,  and  leaves  me  heir  to 
bis  whole  estate,  with  a  fortune  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  to  yourself. 

Lou*  vVbat  is  it  you  tell  me?  O  sir,  in- 
struct me  to  support  this  unexpected  turn  of 
fortune.  \To  her  Father. 

Dud»  Name  not  fortune,  tis  the  work  of 
Providence;  'tis  the  justice  of  heaven  that 
would  not  sufler  innocence  to  be  oppressed, 
nor  your  base  aunt  to  prosper  in  her  cruelty 
and  cunning.     [A  Servant  whispers  Belcour, 

and  he  goes  out, 

CtFla,  You  shall  pardon  me,  captain  Dud- 
ley, but  YOU  must  not  overlook  ot  Patrick 
neitber;  for,  by  my  soul,  if  be  had  not  put 
it  into  my  bead  to  slip  behind  tbe  screen,  I 
doD*t  see  bow  yon  would  ever  have  come  at 
tbe  paper  there,  that  master  Stockweil  is 
readiog. 


}>nvate,   but  safe,  harbour,   where   we'll   rrst 
Irom  our  labours,  and  peacefully  wind  up  the 
remainder  of  our  days. 

O'jP/a.   Agreed,  and  you  may  take   it  as  a 
proof  of  my  esteem,   young  man,   that  major 
O'Flaherty   accepts  a   favour    at  your  hands; 
for,  by  heaven,  Td  sooner  starve,    than  say  I 
thank  you,   to  the  man   I  despise:    but   I  be- 
lieve you    are   an   honest  lad,  and  I'm   glad 
you've  trounc'd  the  old  cat;  for,  on  my  con- 
science, 1  believe  I  must  otherwise  have  mar- 
ried her  myself,  to  have  let  you  in  for  a  share 
of  her  foiiuiie. 
Stock,  Hey  day,  what's  become  of  Belcour? 
Lou,  One  of  your  servants    called  him  out 
just  now,    and    seemingly   on   some   earnest 
^occasion. 

Stock.  I  hope,  miss  Dudley,  he  has  atoned 
to  )oti  as  a  eentleman  ought 

Lou,  Mr.  Belcour,  sir,  will  always  do  what 
a  gentleman  ought ,  and  in  my  case  I  fear 
only  you  will  think  he  has  done  too  much. 

Stock,  What  bas  he  done?  and  what  can 
be  too  much?  Pray  heaven,  it  may  be  as  I 
wish!  [Aside, 

Dud,  Let  us  bear  it,  child. 
Lou,    'With   confusion   for    my    own   un- 
wortliiness,  I  confess  he  has  offered  me — 
Stock,  llimself. 
Lou,  Tis*  true. 

Stock,  Then  I  am  happy;  all  my  doubts, 
my  cares,  are  over,  andi  I  may  own  him  for 
my  son. — Why, 'these  are  joyful  tidings;  come, 
my  good  friend,  assis»  me  in  disposing  your 
lovely  daughter  to  accept  this  returning  pro* 
digal;  he  is  no  unprincipled,  no  hardened 
libertine:  his  love  for  you  and  virtue  is  the 
same. 

Dud,  Twere  vile  ingratitude  in  me  to  doubt 
his  merit — What  sa)s  my  child? 
'  0*Fla,   Begging  your  pardon  now,  'tis  a 
frivolous  soii  of  a  question,  that  of  yours,  for 

Jrou   may  see  plainly   enough   by  the  younff 
ady's  looks,  that  she  says  a  great  deal,  tnough 
she  speaks  never  a  word. 

Charles,  Well,  sister,  I  believe  the  major 
bas  fairly  interpreted  the  state  of  your  heart. 
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Lou,  I  own  it;  and  what  must  that  heart 
be,  which  love,  honour,  and  beneficence,  like 
Mr.  Belco.ur^s,   can  make  no  impression  on? 

Stock.  1  thank  you:  What  happiness  has 
this  hour  brought  to  pass! 

OTla,  Why  don*l  we  all  sit  down  to 
supper,  then,  and  make  a  night  onH? 

Enter  hva^couKf  introducing  Miss  Rusport. 

Bel.  Mr.  Dudley,  here  is  a  fair  refugee, 
who  properly  comes  under  your  protection ; 
she  is  equipped  for  Scotland,  hut  your  good 
fortune,  which  I  have  related  to  her,  seems 
inclined  to  save  you  both  the  journey — Nay, 
madam,  never  go  back!  you  are  amongst 
friends. 

Cliarles.  Charlotte ! 

Miss  R.  The  same;  that  fond,  oildcious  girl, 
that  haunts  you  every  where:  that  persecu- 
ting spirit — 

Charles.  Say  rather,  that  protecting  angel; 
such  you  have  been  to  me. 

MissR.  O  Charles,  you  have  an  honest, 
but  proud  heart. 

Charles.  Nay,  chide  me  not,  dear  Charlotte. 

Bel.  Seal  up  her  lips,  then ;  she  is  an  ador- 
able girl;  her  arms  are  open  to  you;  and  love 
and  happiness  are  ready  to  receive  you. 

Charles..  Thus,  then,  I  claim  my  dear,  my 
destined  wife.  [Embracing  lier. 

Enter  Lady  Rusport. 

Lad/R.  Hey  day!  mighty  fine!  wife,  truly! 
mighty  well!  kissmg,  embracing — did  ever 
any  thing  equal  this?  Why,  you  shameless 
bussy!— But  I  won't  condescend  to  waste  a 
word  upon  you. — You,  sir,  you,  Mr.  Slock- 
well;  you  fine,  sanctified,  fair-dealing  man  of 
conscience;  is  this  the  principle  you  trade 
upon?  is  this  your  neighbourly  system,  to 
keep  a  house  of  reception  for  runaway  daugh- 
ters, and  young  beggarly  fortune  hunters? 

0*Ela.  Be  advised  now,  and  donU  put  your- 
self in  such  a  passion;  we  were  all  very  happy 
till  you  came. 

Ladf  R.  Stand  away,  sir ;  havVt  I  a  reason 
to  be  fn  a  passion? 

0*Fla.  Indeed,  honey,  and  you  have,  if  you 
knew  all. 


[Act  V. 

not  furnish  settlement  quite  safficient   for  the 
heiress  of  sir  Stephen  nusport. 

Miss  R.  But  a  good  estate,  in. aid  of  a  com> 
mission,  may  do  something. 

Ladjr  R.  A  good  estate,  truly!  where  should 
he  get  a  good  estate,  pray? 

Stock.  vVhy,  suppose  now  a  worthy  old 
gentleman,  on  his  aeath-bed,  should  have  ta- 
ken it  in  mind  to  leave  him  one — 

Ladj  R.  Ilah !  what*s  that  you  say  ? 

0*Fla.  O  ho!  you  begin  to  smell  a  plot, 
do  you  ? 

Stock.  Suppose  there  should  be  a  paper  in 
the  world,  that  runs  thus — <4  do  hereby  give 
and  bequeath  all  my  estates,  real  and  perso- 
nal, to  C^harles  Dudley,  son  of  my  late  daughter 
Louisa,  etc.  etc  etc.* 

WFla.  -There's  a  fine  parcel  of  etc^s  for 
your  ladyship. 

Ladj'R.  Why,  I  am  thunderstruck!  by 
what  contrivance,  what  villany,  did  you  get 
possession  of  that  paper? 

Stock.  There  was  no  villany,  madam,  in 
getting  possession  of  it ;  the  crime  was  in 
concealing  it,  none  in  bringing  it  to  light. 

Lad/R.  Oh,  that  cursed   lawyer,  Varland! 

0*Fla,  You  may  say  that,  Jaith;  he  is  a 
cursed  lawyer;  and  a  cursed  piece  of  work  I 
had  to  get  the  paper  from  him;  your  lady- 
ship now  was  to  nave  paid  him  five  thousand 
Eounds  for  it:  I  forced  him  to  give  it  me  of 
is  own  accord,  for  nothing  at  all,  at  all. 

Lady  R.  Is  it  you  that  have  done  this?  am 
I  foiled  by  your  blundering  contriTances,  af- 
ter all? 

CFla.   Twas  a  blunder,  Taith,   but   as  na 
tural  a  one  as  if  I  had  made  it  o*purpose. 

Charles.  Come,  let  us  not  oppress  the  fallen ; 
do  right  even  now,  and  you  shall  have  no 
cause  to  complain. 

LadyR.   Am  I  become  an   object  of  your 


pity,  then  ?  Insufferable !  confusion  light  amongst 
you!  marry,  and  be  wretched:  let  me  never 
see  you  more.  [E.-ciL 

miss  R,  She  is  outrageous;  I  suffer  lor  her 
and  blush  to  see  her  thus  exposed.  ' 

Charles.  Come,  Charlotte,  donU  let  this  an- 
gr}'  woman    disturb    our   happiness:   we    will 


LadyR.   Come,  madam,   I  have   found  out  I  save  her,  in  spite  of  herself;  your  falher*s  me- 
your  haunts;  dispose  yourself  to  return  homejmory  shall  not  be  stained  by  the  discredit  of 
with  me.     Young  man,   let  me  never  see  you  his  second  choice, 
within  my  doors  again :  Mr.  Stockweil,  I  shall 
report  your  behaviour,  depend  on  it. 

StocK,  Hold,  madam,  I  cannot  consent  to 
lose  miss  Rusport's  company  this  evening,  and 
I  am  persuaded  you  won\  insist  upon  it;  His 
an  unmotherly  action  to  interrupt  your  daugh- 
ter's happiness  in  this  manner,  believe  me  it  is. 

LadyR.  Her  happiness  truly!  upon  my 
word !  and  I  suppose  it's  an  unmolherly  ac- 
tion to  interrupt  her  ruin;  for  what  but  ruin 
must  it  be  to  marry  a  beggar?  I  think  my 
sister  had  a  proof  of  that,  sir,  when  she  made 
choice  of  you.  [To  Captain  Dudley, 

Dud.  Don*t  be  too  lavish  of  your  spirits, 
lady  Rusport. 

(jtFla.  By  my  soul,  you'll  have  occasion 
(or  a  sip  of  the  cordial  elixir  by-and-by. 

Stock.  It  don't  appear  to  me,  madam,  that 
Mr.  Dudley  can  be  called  a  beggar. 

LadyR.' Bui  it  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Stock- 
well;  1  am  apt  to  tlunk  a  pair  of  colours  can-' 


Miss  R.  I  trust  implicitly  to  your  discretion, 
and  am  in  all  things  yours. 

Bel.  Now,  lovely,  but  obdurate,  does  not 
this  example  soften? 

Lou.  What  can  you  ask  for  more?  Accept 
my  hand,  accept  my  willing  heart. 

Bel,  O,  bliss  unutterable!  brother,  father, 
friend,  and  you ,  the  author  of  this  general 
joy— 

O'Fla,  Blessing  of  St.  Patrick  upon  us  all! 
'tis  a  night  of  wonderful  and  surprising  ups 
and  downs:  I  wish  we  were  all  fairly  set 
down  to  supper,  and  there  was  an  end  ont 

Stock,  Hold  for  a  moment!  I  have  yet  one 
word  to  interpose — Entitled  by  my  friendship 
to  a  voice  in  your  disposal ,  I  have  approved 
your  match;  there  yet  remains  a  fathers  con- 
sent to  be  obtained. 

Bel,  Have  I  a  father? 

Stock.  You  have  a  father ;  did  not  I  tell  you 
I  had  a  discovery  to  make?  —  Compose   your 
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«elf— you  hare  a  father,  who  observes,  who 
knows,  who  loves  you. 

BeL  Keep  pe  ^o  longer  in  suspense;  my 
heart  is  softened  for  the  affecting  discovery, 
and  nature  fits  me  to  receive  his  blessing. 

Stock,  I  am  your  father. 

Bel.  My  father!— Do  1  live? 

Stock*  1  ain  your  father. 

BeL  It  is  too  much — my  happiness  over- 
powers me — to  gain  a  friend,  and  find  a  fa- 
ther, is  too  much:  I  blush  to  think  how  little 
I  deserve  you.  [^Thejr  embrace. 

I}iuL  See,  children,  how  many  new  rela- 
tions spring  from  this  night*s  unforeseen  events, 
to  endear  us  to  each  other. 

0*Fla.  0*my  conscience,  I  think  we  shall 
be  all  related  oy-and«by. 


Stock,  Yes,  Belcour,  I  have  watched  you 
with  a  patient,  but  inquiring  eye,  and  I  have 
discovered  through  the  veil  of  some  irregular- 
ities,  a  heart  beaming  with  benevolence,  aad 
animated  nature  f  fallible  indeed,  but  not  in- 
corrigible'; and  your  election  of  this  excellent 
young  lady  makes  me  glory  in  acknowledging 
you  to  be  my  son. 

Bel.  I  thank  yo\§l  and  in  my  turn,  glory  in 
the  father  I  have  gained.  Sensibly  impressed 
with  gratitude  for  such  extraordinary  dispen- 
sations, I  beseech  you,  amiable  Louisa,  for 
the  time  to  come,  whenever  you  perceive  me 
deviating;  into  error  or  olTence,  bring  only  to 
my  mind  the  providence  of  this, night,  and  I 
will  turn  to  reason  and  obey. 


GEORGE  FARQUHAR 


Wai  bora  si  LottdondcrrTf  in  167!;  wficre  lie  received  the  rudimcnla  orerniiition  and  from  tvbrnce,  ■•  toon  at  he 
VM  properly  qualiSrd,    h«  was  leot  to  Tiinilj  College,  Dublin,  where  h«  wu  entered  ni  a  ai^er ,  July  i?,  1694 ;    but 
Ibc  BiOdrs  of  tludj  ia  Ibal  place  being  caicuUlcd  rather  for  making  deep  iban  pnlii«  scholars,    and    Mr.  Farqnhar  being 
tstall J  arcrao  to  ftcrioos  f  ursuils.  be  was  reckoned  by  all  his  fcllotw.sliidenls  one  of  the  dullest  yuiing  mm  in  (he  university, 
and  even  aa  a  companion  he  was  ihoiiKht  extremely  heavy  and  disagreeable.     On  ciiiilling    college,  he  engaged    himself 
to  Mr.  Aahbary  ,  the  manager  of   the  Dublin  theatre,  aud  was  soon  introduced  on  the  slsfLc  ,  in  the  character  orOlhello. 
In  tbia   ailnalioa  he  continued  nn  longer  than  part  of  one  season,  nor  qi.ide  any   very  considerable    bgure.     For  though 
bia  persou  was  anfficicatly  in  his  favour,  and    he  was  p'lssesjcd  of  the  requisites  of    a  strong    lelrnlive  memory,    a  just 
■aimer  of  speaking,  and  an  easy  and  elegant  dt-portmcui,  yet   his  natural    dllTtdrnce    and    timidity,    or   what    is  usually 
termed  Ibe  •tmge^lcrroTy  which  he  was  never  able  to  overcume,  added  to  a  thin  insurfiticncy  of  voice,  were  strong  bars 
in  Ui«  way  of  kia  succees,  moro  osperially^  in  tragedy,     lluwrvrr,  nolwilhstajiding  llicsu  disadventages ,  it  ia  not  impro- 
bable,   •»    from  his  imisbje  piivale  behaviour  he  was    very  much  esteemed,    and  hss  never    met  with  the    least  repulsa 
from  tbe  audience  In  any  of  his  pcrfoi  mances,  that  he  might  have  coiainucd  much  lunger  on  the  sloge,  but  for  an  acci- 
dent which  determined  liim  to  quit   it  on  a  sndden  ;    for  being  to  play  Iho  part    of  Gii^omar,  in  Drydtn's  Indian  Em- 
peror, wbo  kills  Velasquez,  one  of  the  Spanish  geucrais,  Mr.  Fdrqnhar,  by  some  mistake,  look  a  real  sword  instead  of 
a  foil  on  ike  alage  with  bim,  and  in  iho  engagement  wfMind';d  his  broth er-tragedian,  who  acted  Velasqucs,  in  aodanger- 
etu  •  manner,  that,  although  it  did  not  prove  mortal,  he  was  a  long  lime  beloro  ha  recovered  it;  aud  the  concideralinn 
of  tba  faUl  c^naequeocca  ihai  might  bavo  insued,   wrAught  so  stroagiy  un  our  oaihor's  humane  disposition,  that  he  took 
op  areaolutioB  aeverio  (o  on  tli«  stage  again,  or  submit  himself  to  tliv  possibility  of  such  another  mistake.  Notwithalaod- 
irg  the  aeveial  disappointments  and  veyalions  which  I  hi*  gcutlcmnn    met    with  durirag    his  short  slay    in  this    Iran&ilory 
itorld,  fonly  thirty  years)  nothing  seems  to  have  been  able  10  ov.:rrome    the  readiness  of  his  genius,  or  the  eosv  good-> 
eatnr*  of  Jtia    disposition;    (or  he    began   and  finished    his   well-known   comedy   of   TA*  Btafut  Straiagtm  in  about  six 
weeks,  daring  his  last  illness;  notwithstanding  he,    for  a  great    pait  of  the    time,  waa    extremely    sensible    of  the   ap« 
proacbcs  tff  death,  and  even  forrtold  \A\a\,  acluslly  happened,  vix     that  he  should  die    Itcrorc    the  run    of   it   was  over. 
Nay,  in  so  csim  and  manly  a  m^inner  did  he  Irtai  *hc  expectation    of  that  falai  cvnt,    as  i;ven    to    be    able  to  'exerciso 
bis  wonted  pleasantry  on  the  very  subject      For  while  bis  play  waa  in  rehearsal,  hit  friend  Mr.  Wtlks,  who  rre<yteatly 
visited  bim  during  bis  illness*  nbfcrving  to  him  that    Mr*.  Oldficld    thought    hr  bed  dealt  too  freely  with  the  character 
of  Mrs,  Sullen,  in  giving  hrr  to  Archer,  without  such  a  proper  divorce  as  might  be  a    security  lor  her  honour,— "  Oh," 
replied  tbe  author,  with  his  accustomed  vivacity,     *'I  will,    if  she  piesses,  salve  that  immediatrljr,  by  getting  a  real  di- 
vorce, marrying  bcr  myself,  and  giving  her  my  bond ,    thot  she  shall  be    a  real    widow  in  less  than    a   fortnight.*'    But 
nothing  can  give  a  mure  perfect  idea  of  that  disposition    wc  have  hinted  at  in  bim,  than  the  vciy  laconic  but  oxprrs- 
sivc  billet  which  Mr.  Wills  found,  after  his  death,  among  his  papers,  dirrcied  to  himsvlf,  and  tvliich,  as  a  cuiiosiiy  in 
Am  kind,  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  tt  nur  readers;  it  was  as  follows:     "Dear  Uob,  I  have  not    any  thing  to  leave 
ibce  to  pcrpetuaie  my  memory,  but  two  helpless  giila;    look  upon  them  somelimea,  and  think  of  him  that  was,    to  tho 
list  moment  of  life,  thine  George  Kaninliar."     Of  his  tharaclcr  as  a  man,    we    have  an    account  by  himself  in  a  piece, 
addressed  to  a  lady,  which  he  calls    Vht  Piciurt,     It    begins    thus:    "My  outside  is  neither    bcl!ei-  nor    worse    than   my 
Creator  made  it;  and  tho  pieee  bting  drawn  by  so  great  an  artist,  it  were  presumption  to   say  there  were  many  strokoa 
«miss«     I  bare  a  body  qualified  to  answer  all  the  euda  of  its  creation*  and  that  is  sufficient.    As  to  the  nind,  which  in 
m^%\,  men  wears  as  many  changes  as  lliiir  body,    so   in  me  it  is  generally    dressed  like    my  person,  in  black.     Mclaa- 
t.ijo)y  is  its  every  day    appaiei;    and  it    has    hillierlo    found  few  holidays  to  make  it    change    its    clothes.     In  short,  my 
cunstitulioa    is    very    splcnrlic  ,     and    yet    very    amourous;     both    which  I  endeavour    to  hide,    lest    the  former    should 
oflcad    others  ,    and  that  the  latter  might  iovommoda  myself.     And  my  reason    is  so    vigilant  in    resliaining    these   two 
failings,    that    I    am    taken    for    an    e:.sy-natured    man    wiih    my  own  sex,    and    an  illnalurcd  clown    by  yours.     I  bavo 
vcrr    littlo     estate,    but    what   lies    under    the    circumference   of   my  hat,      and    should  I   by    mischance    come    to    loso 
my  bead,    I    should  not   b«    worth  a  groat;    but  I  ought  to    thank    Frovidrnve    ibat    I    can    by    throe    hours    study   liv« 
one  and   twenty    with    aaiisfaction    to    myself,    and    contribute    to'  the  maintenance    of  more    families  than  soma  who 
bare  thousands  a  year.      I    have   somewhat  in  my  outward    behaviour,   which    gives  strangers    a    worse    opinion   of    mn 
than    I    deserve;     but    I    am    more    than    recompensed    by    the    opinion  of  my  a<*quaintttnco ,  which  is    as    much  abuv* 
my  deacrt.   t  bavo  many  acqusinlanee,  very  few  intimates ,    bnt  no  frimd,  I  mean  in  the  old  romantic  way ;  1  bavo  no 
ac«rct  so  weighty,  but  what  I    oan  bear  in  my^  own  breast;   nor  any  duels  to  fight,   but  what  I  may  engage  in    without 
a  second  ;  ncr  can  1  love  after  thn  old  romantic    discipline,     I  would    have    ray    passion,    if  not  led,  yet  at  least  waited 
on,  by  mv  reason;  and  the  greatest  proof  of  my  allecliun    that  a  Isdy  nmst  expect,  is  this:    I  would  run  any  boaard  to 
■Bake  ua  both  bappy,  but  would  not  for  anv  transitory  pleasure  make  either  of  us  miserable.  If  ever.  Madam,  yon  coma 
to  know  tho  life  u|  this  piece,  as  well  •%  he  that  drew  il,  you  will  conclude  that  I  need  hot  subscribe  the  name  to  tho 
picture.*'    As  a  writer,  the  opinions  of  critics  have  been  various;    the    general  characlrr  which  has    been    given  of  bia 
comediM  is,  that  the  success  of  most  of  them  far  exceeded  tho  author's  expectations,    that    he  was  particularly  happy  in 
iho  cboka  of  kia  subjecla,  which  he  always  took    care  to  adorn  with  a    great  variety  of  characters  and  incidents ,    that 
his  style  is  pure  aud  unalfccted,  his  wit  natural  and  Bowing,  and  that  his  plots  aro  generally  well  contrived.  Hat  then,  oa 
Use  contrarf ,  tt  baa  been  objected,  Ibat  he  was  too  hasly  in  his  productions,  that  his  works  are  loose,  though  Indeed  nut 
•o  grossly  libertine  •%  those  of  some  other    will  of   bis  lime;   that    his    imagination,    though    lively*    was  capable  of  no 
Hreat  coapaoa,  aad  bia  wit,  tboagli  paasablo,   not  such  as  would  ga<n  ground  on  consideration.     In    a    word,    he  seems 
U>  have  bocn  •  man  of  a  genius  rather  sprightly  than  great,   father  Howiog    Iban  solid;   bis   chaiacters    are  natural    yet 
ssoi  4vcralroa|Jy  marked,  aer  peculiarly  heightened ;  yet,  aa  it  is  apparent  be  drew  bis  obaervationa  from  those  be  cca- 
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veraed  wilii,  ntA  rormed  n\\  hia  portraiU  Tron  nitnre,  it  i«  morit  tbin  prolalile,.  Oi«l  if  he  had  lived  lo  h«v«  gaitird  « 
more  gonrral  knovrlcflfe  oF  life,  or  if  hit  rircnaitUnces  had  nnf  hern  to  stmilened  as  to  prevent  hi*  mingling  with  per- 
sons of  rank,  we  might  haye  yen  hia  playa  emhrllixhed  with  more  finished  characleia,  and  adorned  irith  ■  mora 
polished  diaiognr. 


THE  RECRUITING  OFFICER, 

Com.  by  George  Farqiihar.  Acted  at  Drnrj  Lane  170':.  Thia  mo»l  entertatninf;  and  lirelj  coraedj»  whieh  U  at  tbti 
time,  and  prohably  will  ever  continue  to  be,  one  of  the  moat  standard  and  eatabltihed  amnaementa  of  the  Britiah  alage, 
waa  written  on  the  very  spot  Mi^ere  the  author  htk  fixed  hia  scene  of  action,  rit*  at  Shrewabiiry  ,  and  at  a  time  when 
he  wac  himrclf  a  recruiting  ufBcnr  in  that  town,  and,  by  all  arcoiinta  of  him,  the  very  eh.-iracter  he  has  drawn  in  that 
of  Captain  Plumo.  fJia  Jniriicc  Balance  was  designed,  aa  he  telli  ns  himacif,  as  a  compliment  to  a  very  worthy  gentle- 
man in  that  ncighhonrhood  (Mr.  I'«rke|y,  then  rrc<  rdrr  of  Shrewabnry).  \V9rtby,  wna  «  Mr.  Owen,  of  Bnsaaaon, 
nn  the  borders  of  Shropshire.  Rraxm  is  unknown.  Mi^liiida  tras  a  Miaa  Harnage,'  of  Ralaadine ,  near  the  Wrekia. 
Sy'via  waa  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Bcrkrly,  above-mentioned.  He  has  dedicated  Ihe  play  in  a  familiar  and  at  the  same 
lime  grateful  manner,  to  all  friends  round  the  Wrekin.  The  story  ia  of  the  author's  inveBtion ;  the  eharaetcra  are  na- 
f  tural,  the  dialogue  ia  caay,  and  the  wit  entirely  apirilcd  and  grniiiue.  In  short,  tn  aay  the  least  we  can  in  its  |«raise, 
we  can  scarcely  keep  within  the  limits  assigned  na;  and,  were  we  to  aay  ihc  moal,  we  could  scarcely  do  jiialice  to  id 
merit.  An  anecdote,  cc>nnectcd  with  Ihia  play,  is  related  of  Qnin,  which  only  shows  that  great,  aa  well  as  hnmble  ec- 
<ora,  will  occaaion.-Hy 'trip.  Qu!n  was  performing  ihi.-  part  of  Palaocc  with  Mrs.  Woflinglon,  who  was  ptaving  the 
part  of  his  dsughler.  QuIn,  having,  it  is  annpoacd,'  taken  a  lilllo  more  wine  than  nawal  after  dinner,  addresacd  ber  thus: 
"Sylvia,  how  old  were  vou  when  your  mother  was  imirrircf?"— '<  What,  Sirl"  said  the  actress,  litlcring.— "Pahaw!  " 
saya  he,  "  I  mcAn,  how  old  were  you  when  your  mother  waa  bom?'*—-**l  regret.  Sir,  that  I  cannot  answer  you  preciarly 
on  either  of  (hosa  quealions;  bnt  I  ran  tell  you,  if  that  be  necessary,  how  old  I  was  when   my  mother  died  !** 
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ACT  1. 

Scene   I.  —  T^e  Market  Place. 

Drum  beats  the  Grenadier^s  March.  Enter 
Sergeant  Kite,  followed  bj  Thomas  Ap- 
pletree,  Costar  Pearmain,  and  the  Mob. 

Serg.  K,  If  any  gentlemen  soldiers  or  others 
bare  a  mind  to  serve  his  majesty,  and  puil 
down  the  French  king;  if  any,  prentices  have 
severe  masters,  any  children  have  undutiful 
parents ;  if  any  servants  have  too  little  wages, 
or  any  husband  too  much  wife,  let  ibcm  re- 
pair to  the  noble  sergeant  Kile,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Raven,  in  this  good  town  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  they  shall  receive  present  relief  and  en- 
tertainment. —  Gentlemen,  I  don't  beat  my 
drums  bere  to  ensnare  or  inveigle  any  man ; 
for  you  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  [  am  a 
man  of  honour:  besides,  I  don^t  beat  up  for 
common  sofdiers;  no,  I  list  only  srenadiers; 
grenadiers,  gentlemen. — Pray,  gentlemen,  oh- 
scivc  this  cap — this  is  the  cap  of  honour;  it 
dubs  a  man  a  gentlemari  in  the  drawing  of  a 
trigger;  and  he  that  has  the  good  fortune  to 
be  bom  six  feet  high  was  born  to  be  a  greal 
man. — Sir,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  try  this 
cap  upon  your  head?  [To  Costar  Pear  main. 

Cos.  Is  there  no  harm  inH?  won*t  the  cap 
Hsti)  me? 

Serff,K.  No,  no,  no  more  than  I  can.— 
Come,  let  me  see  hovjf  it  becomes  you. 

Cos.  Are  you  sure  there  be  no  conjuration 
in  it  ?  no  gunpowder-plot  upon  me  ? 

Serg.K*  No,  no,  friend;    don*t  fear,  man. 

Cos.  My  mind  misgives  me  plaguily.— Let 
me  see  it.  IGoing  to  put  it  onl  It  smells 
woundily  of  sweat  and  brimstone:  smell, 
Tummas. 

Tho,  Ay,  wauns,  does  it. 

I)  Eiiliar. 


Cos.  Pray,  sergeant,  what  writing  is  this 
upon  the  face  of  it? 

Serg.  K.  The  crown,  or  the  bed  of  honour 

Cob.  Pray  now,  what  may  he  that  same 
bed  of  honour? 

Sers.K.  Oh!  a  mighty  large  bed!  bigger 
by  half  than  the  great  bed  at  Ware  —  ten 
thousand  people  may  lie  in  it  together,  and 
never  feel  one  another. 

Cos.  My  wife  and  I  would  do  well  to  lie 
in*t~But  do  folk  sleep  sound  in  this  same  bed 
of  honour? 

Serg:  A'  Sound!  ay,  so  sound  that  they 
never  wake. 

Cos.  Wauns!  I  wish  again  thai  my  wife 
lay  there. 

Serg.  K.  Say  you  so !  then  I  find,  brother — 

Cos.  Brother!  hold  there,  friend;  1  am  oo 
kindred  to  you  that  I  know  of  yet. — Lookye, 
sergeant,  no  coasing,  no  wheedlmr,  d'ye  see; 
if  1  have  a  mind  to  list,  why  so ;  if  not,  why 
*lis  not  so:  therefore,  take  your  cap  and  your 
brothership  back  again,  for  I  am  not  dispo- 
sed at  this  present  writing. — No  coaxing;  no 
brothering  me,  faith! 

Serg.  A,  I  coax !  I  wheedle !  I'm  above  it, 
sir;  I  have  serv'd  twenty  campaigns — But,  sir, 
you  talk  well,  and  I  must  own  that  you  are 
a  man  every  inch  of  yon ;  a  pretly,  young, 
sprightly  fellow! — I  love  a  fellow  with  a  spi- 
rit; out  I  scorn  lo  coax:  'tis  base;  though  I 
must  say,  that  never  in  ray  life  have  I  sfcn  a 
man  better  built.  How  nrm  and  strong  be 
treads!  be  steps  like  a  castle!  but  I  scorn  lo 
wheedle  any  man. — Come,  honest  lad!  will 
you  take  share  of, a  pot? 

Cos,  Nay,  for  that  matter,  111  spend  my 
penny  with  tbe  best  he  that  wears  a  head; 
that  IS,  begging  your  pardon,  sir,  and  in  a 
fair  way. 

Serg.  K,  Give    me  your  hand    then ;    and 
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now,  gentleraeo,  I  have  no  more  to  say  than 
this — hereS  a   purse   of  gold,   and   there  is  a 


gentlemen,  yo 

Mob,  No,  nOy  no. 

Serg.K.  Huzza,  then!  huzza,  for  the  king 
and  Ibe  honour  of  Shropshire. 

Mob,  fluzsa! 

Serg.K,  Beat  drum. 

\^lxeunl  shouting;  Drum  beating  a  Gre- 
nadier's March. 

Enier  Captain  Pluhe,  in  a  Riding  Habit. 

Capt*  P.  By  the  grenadier^s  march,  that  should 
be  my  drum;  and  by  that  shout  it  should 
heat  with  success.  Let  me  see — four  oVIock. 
[Looks  at  his  ff^atchll  ^^  ^^"  yesterday 
morning  I  left  London — pretty  smart  riding; 
but  nothing  to  the  fatigue  of  recruiting. 

Re-enter  Sergeant  Kite. 

Serg.K.  Welcome  to  Shrewsbury,  noble 
captain !  from  the  Banks  of  the  Danube  to  the 
Severn  side,  noble  captain!   youVe  welcome. 

CapLP,  A  very  eiegan^  reception  indeed, 
Mr.  Kite  I  find  you  are  fairly  entered  into 
your  recruiting  strain — Pray  what  success? 

Serg.  K.  Tve  been  here  /a  week ,  and  iVe 
recruited  five. 

CapUP.  FiTc!  Pray  what  are  they? 

Serg.K  I  haye  listed  the  strong  man  of 
Kent,  the  king  of  the  gipsies,  a  Scotch  pedler, 
a  scoundrel  attorney,  and  a  Welch   parson. 

CapLP.  An  attorney!  wert  thou  mad?  list 
a  lawyer  I  discharge  him,  discharge  him  this 
mintite. 

Serg.K.  Why,  sir?  .         ^ 

Capi.  P.  Because  I  will  have  nobody  in  my 
company  that  can  write:  I  say,  this  minbte 
discharge  him. 

Serg.  K,  And  what  shall  I  do  with  the 
parson. 

CapLP.  Can  he  write? 

Serg,  K.  Hum !  he  plays  rarely  upon  the 
fiddle. 

Capt,  P.  Keep  him  by  all  means.  But  how 
stands  the  conntry  affected?  were  the  people 
pleasM  with  the  news  of  my  coming  to  town? 

Serg.K,  Sir,  the  mob  are  so  pleased  with 
your  honour,  and  the  justices  and  better  sort 
of  people  are  so  delighted  with  me,  that  we 
shali  soon  do  your  business.  But,  sir,  you 
have  got  a  recruit  here  that  you  little  think  of. 

CaptP,  Who? 

Serg.  K  One  that  you  beat  up  for  the  last 
time  you  were  in  the  country.  You  remem- 
ber your  old  friend  Molly,  at  the  Castle. 

Capt,P,  She's  not — I  hope — 

Serg.K.  She  was  brought  to  bed  yesterday. 

CapLP,  Kite,  you  must  father  the  child. 

Serg.K  And  so  her  firiends  will  oblige  me 
to  marry  the  mother. 

CapLP,  If  they  should,  well  take  her  with 
us ;  she  can  wash  you  know,  and  make  a  bed 
upon  occasion. 

Serg.K,  But  your  honour  knows  that  I  am 
married  already. 

Capt,P,  To  bow  many? 

Serg.K  i  can't  tell  readily  —  I  have  set 
them  down  here  upon  the  back  of  the  muster- 


roll.  [Dravps  it  out']  Let  me  see — [Reads] 
Imprimis,  Mrs,  Sheljr  Snikerejres,  she  sells 
potatoes  upon  Ormond  Key  in  Dublin — 
Peggy  Guzzle,  the  brandy  woman  at  the 
Horse  Guards  at  ^Vfuteludl— Dolly  fVag- 
gon^  the  carrier's  daughter  at  Hull — Mada-' 
moiselle  f<an  BoUomflat,  at  the  Buss-^ihen 
Jenny  Oakum,  the  ship-carpenter's  widow 
at  Portsmouth;  but  I  don't  reckon  upon  her, 
for  she  was  married  at  the  same  time  to  two 
lieutenants  of  marines,  and  a  man-of-war's 
boatswain. 

Capt.P,  A  full  company — you  have  named 
five — Come  ,  make  them  half  a  dozen.  Kite, 
is  the  child  a  boy  or  a  girl? 

Serg,  K,  A  chopping  boy. 

Capt,  P.  Then  set  the  mother  down  in  your» 
list,  and  the  boy  in  mine;  and  now  go  com- 
fort the  wench  in  the  straw. 

Serg.  K.  I  shall,  sir. 

CapL  P.  But  hold,  have  you  made  any  use 
of  your  German  doctor's  habit  since  yon 
arriv'd  ? 

Serg,K,  Yes,  yes,  sir,  and  my  fame's  all 
about  the  country  for  the  most  faithful  for- 
tune-teller that  ever  told  a  lie.  I  was  obliged 
to  let  my  landlord  into  the  secret  for  the  con- 
venience of  keeping  it  so;  but  be  is  an  ho- 
nest fellow,  and  will  be  faithful  to  any  ro- 
guery that  is  trusted  to  him.  This  device,  sir, 
will  get  you  men,  and  me  money,  which  I 
think  is  all  we  want  at  present — But  yonder 
comes  your  friend,  Mr.  Worthy.  Has  your 
honour  any  further  commands? 

CfipL  P.  None  at  present.  {Exit  Sergeant 
ViVffJ  Tis  indeed  the  picture  of  Worthy,  but 
the  hfe's  departed. 

Enter  Worthy. 

W^hat,  arms  across.  Worthy!  metbinks  you 
should  hold  them  open  when  a  friend's  so 
near..  The  man  iias  got  the  vapours  in  his 
ears  I  believe.  I  must  expel  this  melancholy 
spirit.  • 

Spleen,  thou  worst  of  fiends  below. 

Fly,  1  conjure  thee,  by  this  magic  blow. 

[Slaps  PVorthy  on  the  Shoulder, 

If  or.  Plume!  my  dear  captain!  relurn'd! 
sale  and  sound,  I  hope. 

'  CapL  P.  You  see  I  have  lost  neither  leg 
nor  arm;  then,  for  my  inside,  'tis  neither 
troubled  with  sympathies  nor  antipathies ;  and 
I  have  an  ezccllent  stomach  fox  roast  beef. 

JJ^or.  Thou  ajt  a  happy  fellow-;  once  I 
was  so. 

Capt,  P.  What  ails  thee,  man?  no  inunda- 
tions nor  earthquakes  in  Wales  I  hope!  Has 
your  father  rose  from  the  dead,  and  reassu- 
med  his  estate? 

VTor,  No. 

CapLP,  Then  you  are  married,  surely? 

fVor,  No. 

CapL  P.  Then  you  are  mad ,  or  turning 
method  ist? 

fVor,  Come,  I  must  out  with  it  Your 
once  gay  roving  friend  is  dwindled  into  an 
obsequious,  thoughtful,  romantic,  constant  cox- 
comb. 

CapL  P.    And  pray  what  is  all  this  for? 

yp^or.  For  a  woman. 

CapL  P,  Shake  hands,  brother.  If  thou  go 
to  that,  behold  me  as  obsequious,  as  thought- 
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ful,  and  as  constant  a  coxcomb  as  your  worship. 

ffbr.  For  whom? 

CapL  P,  For  a  regiment — but  for  a  woman ! 
*Sdeath !  I  have  been  constant  to  fiAeen  at  a 
time,  but  never  melancholy  for  one.  Pray 
who  is  this  wonderful  Helen? 

JVor,  A  Helen  indeed!  not  to  be  won  un- 
der ten  years  siege;  as  great  a  beauty,  and 
as  .^eat  a  jilt. 

(japt,  P,   But  who  is  she?  do  I  know  her? 

fVor,  Very  well. 

CapL  P,  Tbafs  impossible.  I  know  no  wo- 
man that  will  hold  out  a  ten  years  siege. 

VTor,  What  think  you  of  Melinda? 

CapL  P.  Melinda!  you  must  not  think  to 
surmount  her  pride  by  your  humility.  Would 
'you  bring  her  to  better  thoughts  ojt  you,  she 
must  he  reduced  to  a  meaner  opinion  of  her- 
self. Let  me  see,  the  very  first  ithing  that  I 
would  do,  should  be  to  make  lore  to  her 
chambermaid.  Suppose  we  lanipooned  all  the 
pretty  women  in  town,  and  left  her  out;  or, 
what  if  we  made  a  ball ,  and  forgot  to  invite 
her,  with  one  or  two  of  the  ugliest. 

PFor,  These  would  be  mortifications,  I 
must  confess;  but  we  live  in  such  a  precise 
dull  place,  that  we  can  have  no  balls,  no 
lampoons,  no— ^ 

CapLP,  What!  no  young  ones?  and  so 
many  recruiting  officers  in  town!  I  thought 
*twas  a  maxim  among  them  to  leave  as  many 
recruits  in  the  country  as  they  carried  out 

fVor,  Nobody  doubts  yout*  good  will,  no- 
ble captain!  witness  our  friend  Molly  at  the 
Castle;  there  have  been  tears  in  town  about 
that  business,  captain. 

CapL  P,   I  hope  Sylvia  has  not  heard  of  it 

f^or.  Ob,  sir!  have  you  thought  of  her? 
I  began  to  fancy  you  had  forgot  poor  Sylvia. 

CapL  P,  Your  affairs  had  quite  put  mine 
out  of  ray  head.  *Tis  true,  fyHvia  and  I  had 
once  agreed,  could  we  have  adjusted  prelimi- 
naries ;  but  I  am  resolved  never  to  bind  my- 
self to  a  woman  for  my  whole  life,  till  I 
kiiow  whether  I  shall  like  her  company  for 
half  an  hour..  If  people  would  but  try  one 
another  before  they  engaged,  it  would  prevent 
all  these  elopements,  divorces,  and  the  devil 
knows  what 

fVor,  Nay,  for  that  matter,  the  town  did 
not  stick  to  say  that 

CapL  P,  I  have  country  towns  for  that  rea- 
son. If  your  town  has  a  dishonourable  thought 
of  Sylvia  it  deserves  to  be  burned  to  the 
ground.  I  love  Sylvia,  I  admire  her  frank 
generous  disposition;  in  short,  were  I  once  a 
general,  I  would  marry  her. 

fVor,  Faith,  you  have   reason;    for  were 

Sou  but  a  corporal,  she  would  mdrry  you. 
iut  my  Melincia  coquets  it  with  every  fellow 
she  sees;  IMI  lay  fifty  pounds  she  makes  love 
to  you. 

tapLP,  ni  lay  you  a  hundred  that  I  re- 
turn it  if  she  does. 


War,  O  ho!  rcry  well.  I  wish  you  joy, 
Mr.  Kite. 

Serg,  K,  Your  worship  very  well  may ;  for 
I  have  got  both  a  wife  and  child  in  half  an 
hour.  Dut  as  I  was  saying,  you  sent  me  to 
comfort  Mrs.  Molly  —  my  wi^,  I  mean — BuK 
virhat  do  you  think,  sir?  she  was  better  com- 
forted before  I  came. 

CapLP,  As  how? 

Strg,  K.  Why,  sir,  a  footman  in  liTcry 
had  brought  her  ten  guineas  to  buy  her  baby- 
clothes. 

CapLP.  Who,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
could  send  them  ? 

Serg.K.  Nay,  sir,  I  must  whisper  that — 
Mrs.  Sylvia. 

CapLP,  Sylvia!  generous  creature! 

fPbr.  Sylvia!  Impossible! 

Serg.K.  Here  are  the  guineas,  sir.  I  took 
the  gold  as  part  of  my  wife's  portion.  Nay, 
further,  sir,  she  sent  Word  the  child  should 
be  taken  all  imaginable  care  of,  and  that  she 
intended  to  stand  godmother.  The  same  foot- 
man, as  I  was  coming  to  you  with  the  news, 
called  after  me,  and  told  me  that  his  lady 
would  speak  with  me:  I  went;  and  upon  hear- 
ing that  you  were  come  to  town  she  gave  me 
half-a-goinea  for  the  news,  and  ordered  me 
to  tell  you  that  justice  Balance,  her  father, 
who  is  ]ust  come  out  of  the  country,  would 
be  glad  to  see  you. 

CapLP.  There's  a  girl  for  you.  Worthy. 
Is  there  any  thing  of  woman  in  thii?  No, 
His  noble,  generous,  raanly  friendship.  The 
common  jealousy  of  her  sex,  which  is  nothing 
but  their  avarice  of  pleasure,  she  despises ; 
and  can  part  with  the  lover,  though  she  dies 
for  the  man.  Come,  Worthy,  where*s  the 
best  wine?  for  there  Til  quarter. 

f^'hr.  Horton    has   a   fresh   pipe   of  choice 

rceloda,  which  I  would  not   let  him  pierce 


B a reel 


pierce 


Re-enter  Sergbavt  Kits. 

Serg.  JC  Captain,  captain !  a  word  in  your  ear. 

CapL  P.  You  may  speak  out;  here  are  none 
but  friends. 

Serg.JK,  You  know,  sir,  that  you  sent  me 
to  comfort  the  good  woman  in  the  straw, 
Mrs.  Molly;  my  wife,  Mr.  Worthy. 


before,  because  I  reserved  it  for  your  wel- 
come to  town. 

CapLP.  Let*s  away,  then.  Mr.  Kite,  go  to 
the  lady,  with  my  humble  service,  and  tell 
her  I  shall  only  refresh  a  little  and  wait 
upon  her. 

ff^or.  Hold,  Kite!  have  you  seen  the  other 
recruiting  captain? 

Serg.  K.  No,  sir;  I'd  have  you  to  know  I 
don't  keep  such  company. 

CapL  P.  Another !  who  is  he  ? 

ff^or.  My  rival,  in  the  first  place,  and  the 
most  unaccountable  fellow:  but  I'll  tell  you 
more  as  we  go.  lExeunL 

Scene  II, — An  ApartmenL 
Enter  Meuhida  and  SvLyiA,  meelihg, 

Mel.  Welcome  to  town,  cousin  Sylvia. 
{Thejr  salute']  I  envied  you  your  retreat  in 
the  country;  for  Shrewsbury,  methinks,  and 
all  your  heads  of  shires,  are  the  most  irregu- 
lar places  for  living:  here  we  have  smoLe, 
noise,  scandal,  affectation  and  pretension;  in 
short,  every  thin^  to  give  the  spleen,  and 
nothing  to  divert  it :  then  the  air  is  intolerable. 

S/l.  Ob,  madam !  I  have  heard  the  town 
commended  for  its  air. 

Mel,  But  you  dont  consider,  Sylvia ,  how 
long  I  have  lived  in't!  for  I  can  assure  you, 
that  to  a  lady  the  least  nice  in  hu*  conslilu- 
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tioD,  no  air  can  be  good  above .  balf  a  year. 
Change  of  air  I  take  to  be  ibe  most  agree- 
able of  any  rariety  in  life. 

SyU  As  you  say,  cousin  Melinda,  tbere  are 
several  sorts  of  airs  ? 

MeL  Pshaw!  I  talk  only  of  the  air  we 
breathe,  or  more  properly  of  that  we  tafile. 
Hare  not  you,  SyUia,  found  a  vast  difference 
in  the  tasle  of  airs? 

SjL  Pray,  cousin,  are  not  vapours  a  sort 
of  air?  Taste  air!  you  might  as  well  tell  me 
I  may  feed  upon  air!  But,  pr^ythee,  my  dear 
Melinda!  donH  put  on  such  an  air  to  roe. 
Tour  education  and  mine  were  just  the  same ; 
and  I  remember  the  time  when  we  never 
troubfed  our  heads  about  air,  but  when  the 
sharp  air  from  the  Welsh  mountains  made 
our  fingers  ache  in  a  cold  morning  at  the 
boarding-school. 

MeL  Our  education,  cousin,  was  the  same, 
but  our  temperaments  bad  nothing  alike ;  you 
have  the  constitution  of  a  horse. 

SjL  So  far  as  to  be  troubled  neither  with 
spleen,  cbolic,  nor  vapours.  I  need  no  salts 
for  my  stomach,  no  hartshorn  for  my  bead, 
nor  wash  for  my  complexion;  I  can  gallop 
all  the  morning  after  the  bunting  born,  and 
all  the  evening  after  a  fiddle. 

MeL  I  am  told  your  captain  is  come  to 
town. 

Syh  Ay,  Melinda,  he  is  come,  and  TU  take 
care  be  shaVt  go  without  a  companion. 

MeL  Yon  are  certainly  mad,  cousin. 

SjL — And  there's  a  pleasure  in  being  mad 
Which  none  but  madmen  know. 

MeL  Thou  poor  romantic  quixole !  hast 
thou  the  vanity  to  imagine  that  a  young 
sprightly  officer,  that  rambles  over  half  the 
globe  in  balf  a  year,  can  confine  bis  thoughts 
to  the  little  daughter  of  a  country  justice  in 
an  obscure  part  of  the  world  ? 

SjL  Pshaw !  what  care  I  for  his  thoughts ! 
I  should  not  like  a  man  with  confined  thoughts; 
it  shows  a  narrowness  of  soul. 

MeL  0*my  conscience,  Sylvia,  badst  thou 
been  a  man  thou  badst  been  the  greatest  rake 
in  Christendom. 

1^/.  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  know 
the  world.  But  now  I  think  on*t,  how  stands 
your  aflair  with  Mr.  Worthy? 

MeL  He's  my  aversion. 

SjL  Vapours! 

MeL  Vvhat  do  you  say,  madam? 

SjL  I  say  that  you  should  not  use  that  honest 
fellow  so  inhumanly;  he's  a  gentleman  of 
parts  and  fortune,  and  besides  that  he's  my 
Plume's  friend ;  and  by  all  that's  sacred  if  you 
don't  use  him  better  I  shall  expect  satisfaction. 

MeL  Satisfaction!  you  begin  to  fancy  your- 
self in  breeches  in  good  earnest.  But  to  be 
plain  with  you,  I  like  Worthy  the  worse 
for  being  so  intimate  with  your  captain,  for 
I  take  him  to  be  a  loose,  idle,  ill-mannerly 
coxcomb. 

SjL  Ob,  madam!  you  never  saw  him  per- 
haps since  you  were  mistress  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds:  you  only  knew  him  when  you 
were  capitulating  with  W^orthy  for  a  settle- 
ment, which  perhaps  might  encourage  him 
to    be  a  litde    loose    and    unmannerly    with 
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MeL  What  do  you  mean,  madam? 


SyL  My  meaning  needs  no  interpretation, 
madam. 

MeL  Better  it  ha  J,  madam,  for  methinks 
you  are  too  plain. 

SjL  If  you  mean  the  plainness  of  my  per- 
son, I  think  your  ladyship's  as  plain  as  me. to 
the  full. 

MeL  Were  I  sure  of  that,  I  would  be 
glad  to  take  up  with  a  rakish  officer  as  you  do. 

SyL  Again!  lookye  madam,  you  are  In 
your  own  house 

MeL  And  if  you  bad  kept  in  yours  I  should 
have  excused  you. 

SjL  Don*t  be  troubled,  madam,  I  sha'n't 
desire  to  have  my  visit  returned. 

MeL  The  sooner,  therefore,  you  make  an 
end  of  this  the  better. 

SjL  I  am  easily  persuaded  to  follow  me 
inclinations;  and  so,  madam,  your  bumblv 
servant  ^  \ExiU 

MeL  Saucy  thing! 

Enter  LrcT. 

Lucy.  What's  the  matter,  madam? 

MeL  Did  not  you  see  the  proud  nothing, 
how  she  swelled  upon  the  arrival  of  her 
fellow  ? 

Lucy.  I  don't  believe  she  has  seen  him  yet. 

MeL  Nor  shan^t,  if  I  can  help  it.  Let  me 
see — I  have  it — bring  me  pen  and  ink — Hold^ 
I'll  go  write  in  my  closet. 

Lucy.  An  answer  to  this  letter,  I  hope,  ma- 
dam. [Presents  a  Letter^ 

MeL  \Who  sent  it? 

Lucy.  Your  captain,  madam. 

MeL  He's  a  fool,  and  I'm  tired  of  bim: 
send  it  back  unopened. 

Lucy.  The  messenger's  ffone,  madam. 

MeL  Then  how  should  I  send  an  answer? 
Call  him  back  immediately,  while  I  go  write. 

\Exeunt, 

KCY  II. 
ScBNB  I. — An  Apartment. 

Enter  JvsriCE  Balance  and  Captain  Plumk. 

JustB.  I^okye,  captain,  give  us  but  blood 
for  our  money,  and  you  shan't  want  men. 
Adds  my  life,  captain,  get  us  but  another 
marshal  of  J^rance,  and  FU  go  myself  for  a 
soldier. 

CapL  P.  Pray,  Mr.  Balance^  bow  does  your 
fair  daughter? 

JustB.  Ah,  captain!  what  is  my  daughter 
to  a  marshal  of  France?  we're  upon  a  nobler 
subject ;  I  want  to  have  a  particular  description 
of  the  last  battle. 

CaptP.  The  battle,  sir,  was  a  very  pretty 
battle  as  any  one  should  desire  to  see ;  but  we 
were  all  so  intent  upon  victory  that  we  never 
minded  the  battle:  all  that  I  know  of  the 
matter  is,  our  sencral  commanded  us  to  beat 
the  French,  and  we  did  so ;  and  if  he  pleases 
but  to  say  the  word,  we'll  do  it  again.  But 
pray,  sir,  bow  does  Mrs.  Sylvia? 

JustB.  Still  upon  Sylvia:  for  shame,  cap- 
tain !  you  are  engaged  already,  wedded  to  the 
war;  victory  fs  your  mistress,  and  'tis  below 
a  soldier  to  think  'of  any  other. 

CapL  P.  As  a  mistress  I  confess,  but  as  a 
friend,  Mr.  Balance. 

JustB,  Come^.come,  captain,   never  mince 
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the  matter;  would  not  you  debaucL  my  daughter  I  boy!  lack-a-day,  madam  f  tbat  alone  may  coii> 
if  you  could?  '  vince  you  Hwas  none  of  mine:  why,  the  girl, 

CaptP,  How,  sir?  I  Lope  she  is  not  to  Le  madam,  is  my  sergeant's  wife,  and  so  the  poor 


debauched. 

JustB,  Faith,  but  she  is,  sir,  and  any  wo- 
man in  England  of  her  age,  and  complexion, 
by  a  man  of  your  youth  and  person.  Lookye, 
captain,  once  I  was  young,  and  once  an  oilli- 
cer,  as  you  are,  and  1  can  guess  at  your 
thoughts  now  by  what  mine  were  then;  and 
I  remember  very  well  that  1  would  have  given 
on<^  of  my  legs  to  have  deluded  the  daughter 
of  an  old  country  gentleman  as  like  me  as  I 
was  ^hen  like  you. 

CaptP,  But,  sir,  was  that  country  gentle- 
man your  friend  and  benefactor? 
JustB»  Not  much  of  that. 
Capt,P.  There  the  comparison  breaks:    the 
favours,  sir,  that  — 

Just  B,  Pho,  pho !  I  hate  set  speeches :  if  I 
have  done  you  any  service,  captain,  it  was  to 
please  myself.  I  love  thee,  and  if  I  could  part 
with  my  girl  you  should  have  her  as  soon  as 
any  youitg  fellow  I  know;  but  I  hope  you 
bavc  more  honour  than  to  quit  the  service, 
and  she  more  prudence  than  to  follow  the 
camp;  but  she's  at  her  own  disposal;  she  has 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  her  pocket,  and  so 
—  Sylvia,  Sylvia!  [Calls, 

Enter  Sylvia. 

SjL  There  arc  some  letters,  sir,  come  by 
the  post  from  London;  1  left  them  upon  the 
table  in  your  closet. 

JustB.  And  here  is  a  gentleman  from  Ger- 
many. [Presents  Capt  B.  to  her'\  Captain, 
youil  excuse  me;  Til  go  and  read  my  letters 
and  wait  on  you.  [Exit, 

SjrL  Sir,  you  are  welcome  to  England. 

Capt,P.  You  are  indebted  to  me  a  welco- 
me, madam,  since  the  hopes  of  receiving  it 
from  this  fair  hand  was  the  principal  cause 
of  my  seeing  England. 

SjL  1  have  often  heard  that  soldiers  were 
sincere;  shall  I  venture  to  believe  public  re- 
port ?p 

Capt.P,  You  may,  when  *tis  backed  by  pri- 
vate insurance;  for  I  swear,  madam,  by  the 
honour  of  my  profession,  that  whatever  dan- 
gers I  went  upon  it  was  with  the  hope  of 
making  myself  more  worthy  of  your  esteem ; 
and  if  ever  I  had  thoughts  of  preserving  m^' 
life,  *twas  for  the  pleasure  of  dying  at  your 
feel. 

SjL  Well,  well,  you  shall  die  at  my  feef, 
or  where  you  will ;  but  you  know,  sir,  there 
is  a  certam  will  and  testament  to  be  made 
beforehand. 

CapUP.  My  will,  madam,  is  made  already, 
and  there  it  is ;  and  if  you  please  to  open  this 
paper,  which  was  drawn  the  evening  before 
our  last  battle,  you  will  find  whom  I  lefl  my 
heir. 

SyL  Mrs.  Sylvia  Balance.  [Opens  the  f^TT/ 
tmd  reads']  \Vell,  captain,  tnis  is  a  handsome 
and  a  substantial  compliment;  but  I  can  as- 
sure you  I  am  much  Letter  pleased  with  the 
bare  knowledge  of  your  intention,  than  I 
should  have  been  in  the  possession  of  your 
legacy:  but,  methinks,  sir,  you  should  liave 
left  something  to  your  little  noy  at  the  Castle. 

Copt.  P.  lliat*s  borne.  [Aside]   My  little 


creature  gave  out  that  I  was  the  father,  in 
hopes  that  my  friends  might  support  her  in 
case  of  necessity — Tbat  was  all,  madam— My 
boy!  no,  no,  no! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  IMadam,  my  master  has  received  some 
ill  news  from  London,  and  desires  to  speak 
vvith  you  immediately;  and  he  begs  the  cap- 
tain's pardon  that  the  can't  wait  on  bim  as 
he  promised.  [Exit, 

Cant.P,  111  news!  Heaven  avert  it!  nothing 
coula  touch  me  nearer  than  to  see  that  gene- 
rous worthy  gentleman  afflicted.  1*11  leave  you 
to  comfort  him,  and  be  assured  that  if  my  life 
and  fortune  can  be  any  way  serviceahfc  to 
the  father  of  my  Sylvia,  he  shall  freely  com- 
mand both.  [Exeunt  severtiU/. 

SCEKE  \\,—An  Apartment. 
Enter  JusncB  Balance  and  Sylyia. 

SrL  Whilst  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  sir; 
perhaps  my  brother  may  recover. 

JustB.  \Ve  have  but  little  reason  to  ex- 
pect it;  the  doctor  acquaints  me  here,  that  be- 
fore this  comes  to  my  hands  he  fears  1  shall 
have  no  son — Poor  Owen! — but  the  decree  is 
just;  1  was  pleased  with  the  death  of  my  fa- 
ther, because  he  leA  me  an  estate,  and  now  I 
am  punished  with  the  loss  of  an  heir  to  in- 
herit mine.  1  must  now  look  upon  you  as 
the  only  hopes  of  my  family,  and  I  expect 
that  the  augmentation  of  your  fortune  will 
give  you  fresh  thoughts  and  new  prospects. 

Sjrl.  My  desire  in  being  punctual  in  my 
obedience,  requires  that  you  would  be  plain 
in  your  commands,  sir. 

JustB.  The  death  of  your  brother  makes 
you  sole  heiress  to  my  estate,  which  you  know 
IS  about  two  thousand  pounds  a  year:  this 
fortune  gives  you  a  fair  claim  to  quality  and 
a  title:  you  must  set  a  just  value  upon  your- 
self, and  in  plain  terms,  think  no  more  of  cap- 
tain Plume. 

SjrU  You  have  often  commen<kd  the  gentle- 
man, sir. 

JustB.  And  I  do  so  still;  he's  a  very  pretty 
fellow;  but  though  I  liked  him  well  enoagb 
for  a  bare  soii-inJaw,  I  don't  approve  of  bim 
for  an  heir  to  my  estate  and  family :  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  indeed  I  might  trust  in  his 
hands,  and  it  might  do  the  young  fellow  a 
kindness;  but,  oads  my  life!  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year  would  ruin  him,  quite  turn  bis 
Drain.  A  captain  of  foot  worth  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year!  'tis  a  prodigy  in  nature! 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  one  with  a  letter  below 
for  your  worship,  but  he  will  deliver  it  into 
no  faanfjs  but  your  own. 

JustB.  Come,  show  me  the  messenger. 

[Exit  ufith  Sert^ant 

SjrL  Make  the  dispute  between  love  and 
duty,  and  I  am  prince  Prettyman  exactly.  If 
my  brother  dies,  ah,  poor  brother !  if  he  lives, 
ah,  poor  sister!  It  is  had  both  ways.  I'll  try 
it  again — Follow  my  own  inclinations  and 
break  my  father's  heart,  or  obe}"  his  comillands 
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and  break  my  own!  Worse  and  worse.  Sup- 
pose 1  take  it  thus:  a  moderate  fortune,  a 
pretty  fellow,  and  a  pad;  or  a  fine  estate,  a 
coacn  and  six, 'and  an  ass.  That  will  neter 
do  neither. 

Re-ente^  Justice  Balance. 

JubLB.  Put  four  horses  to  the  coach.  \To 
a  Seri^ant  wUhou£\  Ho,  Sylvia! 

SjL  Sir. 

Just.  B*  How  old  were  you  when  your  mo- 
ther diedP 

SyL  So  young  that  I  donH  remember  I  ever 
had  one;  and  you  have  been  so  cdreful,  so 
indulgent  to  me  since,  that  indeed  1  never 
wanted  one. 

JusLB*  Have  I  ever  denied  you  any  thing 
you  asked  of  me  ? 

SjrL  Never,  that  I  remember. 

Ju9UB,  Then,  Sylvia,  I  must  beg  that,  once 
in  your  life,  you  will  grant  me  a  favour. 

SjL  Why  should  you  quesbon  it,  sir? 

JusLB*  Idon*t;  but  1  would  rather  couqsel 
than  command.  I  don*t  propose  this  with  the 
authority  of  a  parent,  but  as  the  advice  6f 
your  friend,  ^that  you  would  take  the  coach 
this  moment  and  go  into  the  rountry. 

Sjl.  Does  this  advice,  sir,  proceed  from  the 
contents  of  the  letler  you  received  just  now  ? 

JusLB,  No  matter;  I  will  be  with  you  in 
three  or  four  days,  and  tb^  ffive  you  my 
reasons.  But  before  you-  go,  I  expect  you 
^H  make  me  one  solemn  promise. 

SyL  Propose  the  thing,  sir* 

JusLB.  That  you  will  never  dispose  of  your- 
self to  any  man  without  my  consent. 

SjL  I  promise. 

JusLB.  Very  well;  and  to  be  even  with  you, 
I  promise  I  never  will  disuse  of  }0u  without 
your  own  consent:  and  so, Sylvia,  the  coach 
IS  ready.  Farewell.  [Z^a^#  her  to  the  Dotfr, 
and  returns^  Now  sbe^s  gone.  Til  examine 
the  contents  of  this  letter  a  little  nearer* 
[Reads'\  Sir, — Mjr  intimacy  with  Mr,  Worthy 
has  draivn  a  secret  front  him,  thai  he  had 
from  his  friend,  captain  Plume;  €Md  my 
friendship  and  relation  to  your  family  ob- 
lige me  to  give  you  timely  notice  of  it.  The 
captain  lias  disltonourable  designs  upon 
my  cousin  Sylvia.  Evils  of  $his  nature  are 
more  easHy  prevented  than  amended;  and 
that  you  would  immediately  send  my  cou^ 
sin  into  the  country  is  tlie  advice  of,  sir, 
your  humble  servant,  Meliuda.— W^hy,  the 
deviPs  in  the  young  fellows  of  this  age ;  they 
are  ten  times  worse  than  they  were  in  my 
time. — Hang  it !  I  can  fetch  down  a  woodcock 
or  a  snipe,  and  why  not  a  hat  and  cockade? 
I  have  a  case  of  good  pistols,  and  have  a 
good  mind  to  try. 

JCnter  Worths. 

Worthy !  your  servant. 

.Pf^or,  Tm  sorry,  sir,  to  be  the  messenger 
of  ill  news. 

Just  B.  I  apprehend  it,  sir;  you  have  heard 
that  my  son  Owen  is  past  recovery. 

i^or.  My  letters  say  he*s  dead,  sir. 

JusLB,  He*sbappy,  and  1  am  satisfied:  the 
stroke  of  heaven  I  can  bear;  but  injuries  from 
men,  Mr*  Wdrthy,  are  not  so  easily  supported. 


War*  I  hope,  sir,  youVe  nnder  no  appre- 
hensions of  wrong  from  any  body. 

JustB.  You  know  I  ought  to  be.  ' 

ff^or.  You  wrong  my  honour  in  believing 
1  could  know  any  thing  to  your  prejudice, 
without  resenting  it  as  much  as  you  should. 

Just.B»  This  letler,  sir,  which  I  tear  in  pie- 
ces to  conceal  the  person  that  sent  it,  informs 
me  that  Plume  has  a  design  upon  Sylvia,  and 
that  you  are  privy  to*t. 

W?r.  Nay  then,  sir,  I  must  do  myself  jus- 
tice, and  endeavour  to  find  out  the  author. 
[Takes  up  a  Piece"]  Sir,  I  know  the  hand, 
and  if  you  refuse  to  discover  the  contents, 
Melinda  shall  tell  me.  [Going, 

JusLB,  Hold,  sir;  the  contents  I  have  told 
you  already,  only  with  this  circumstance,  that 
her  intimacy  with  Mr.  W^orthy  had  drawn 
the  secret  from   him. 

JVor.  Her  intimacy  with  me ! — Dear  sir,  let 
me  pick  up  the  pieces  of  this  letter ;  Hwill  give 
me  such  a  power  over  her  pride  to  have  her 
own  an  intimacy  under  her  hand.  This  was 
the  luckiest  accident!  [Gamers  up  ^e  Letter'] 
The  aspersion,  sir,  was  nothing  but  malice, 
the  effect  of  a  little  quarrel  between  her  and 
Mrs.  Sylvia. 

Just,  B,  Are  you  sure  of  that,  sir? 

fTor,  Her  maid  gave  me  the  history  of  pari 
of  the  battle  just  now,  as  she  overheara  it. 
But  I  hope,  sir,  your  daughter  has  suffered 
nothing  upon  the  account  ?  ^ 

JuslB,  No,  no,  poor  girl!  she*s  so  afflicted 
with  the  news  oi  her  brother*s  death,  that  to 
avoid  company  she  begged  leave  to  ^o  fnto 
the  country. 

Fl^or,  And  is  she  gone? 

Just*B,  I  could  not  refuse  her,  she  was  so 
pressing;  the  coach  went  from  the  door  the 
minute  before  you  came. 

Wor,  So  pressing  to  be  gone,  sir?— I  find 
her  fortune  will  give  her  the  same  airs  with 
Melinda;  and  then  Plume  and  I  may  laugh  at 
one  another. 

JustB,  Like  enough;  women  are  as  sub- 
ject to  pride  as  men  are;  and  why  mayn't 
S'eat  women,  as  well  as  great  men,  forget 
eir  old  acquaintance? — But  come,  where*s 
this  young  fellow?  I  love  him  so  well,  it  would 
break  the  heart  of  m^t«  think  him  a  rascal. 
— I  am  glad  my  daughter*s  fairly  off  though. 
[Aside]  Where  does  the  captain  quarter? 

fVor,  At  Horton*s:  I  am  to  meet  him  there 
two  hours  hence,  and  we  should  be  glad  of 
your  company. 

Just,  B,  Your  pardon,  dear  W^orthy.  I  must 
allow  a  day  or  two  to  the  death  of  my  son. 
Afterwards,  Fm  yours  over  a  bottle,  of  how 
you  will. 

fVor,  Sir,  Tm  your  humble  servant 

[Exeunt  apart 

Scene  \Xy,—The  Street 

Enter  Sergeant  Kite,  v^iih  Costar  Pear- 
main  in  on^  Hand,  and  Thomas  Applb- 
TREE  in  the  other,  drunk, 

Serg,K,  [Sings]  Our  *prentice  Tom,  may. 

now  refuse 
To  wipe  his  scoundrel  master's  shoes, 
For  now  he's  free  to  sing  and  play 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. — Over,  etc 
[The  Mob  sings  the  Chorus. 
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We  shall  lead  more  kappy  lives, 
By  getting  lid  of  brats  and  wives, 
That  scold  and  brawl  both  night  and  day, 
,Over  the  hills  and  far  away. — Over,   etc. 
Hey,  boys!  thus  we  soldiers  live!  drink,  sing, 
dance,  play — we  live,  as  one  should    say — we 
live — \\$  impossible  to  tell  how   we   live — we 
are  all  princes — why — why,  you  are  a  king — 
you  are  an  emperor,   and  Vm  a  prince — now 
-^an*l  we? 

Tho*  No,  sergeant.  Til  be  no  emperor. 

S erg.  Km  No? 

Tho,  ril  be  a  justice  of  peace. 

Serg.K,  A  justice  of  peace,  man? 

Tho.  Ay,  wauns,  will  1. 

Serg.  K.  Done;  you  are  a  justice  of  peace, 
and  you  are  a  king,  [To  Cos^  and  I  am  a 
duke,  and  a  rum  duke,  anU  1? 

Cosx  Ay,  but  ril  be  no  king. 

Serg.  JfC  >Vhat  then  ? 
'    Cos,  ril  be  a  queen, 

SergK,  A  queen? 

Cos.  Ay,  of  England;  thart^s  greater  than 
any  king  of  *em  all. 

Serg.K.  Bravely  said,  faith!  huxsa  for  the 
queen.  [Huzza]  But  harkye,  you  Mr.  Justice, 
and  you  Mr.  Queen,  did  you  ever  see  the 
king^s  picture? 

Cos.  Tho,  No,  no,  no. 

Serg,  K,  I  wonder  at  that;  I  have  two  of 
Vm  set  in  gold,  and  as  like  his  majesty — bless 
the  mark!  see  here,  they  are  set  in  gold. 

[Takes  icpo  broad  Pieces   out    of  his 
Pocket,  gives  one  to  each, 

Tho*  The  wonderful  works  of  nature! 

[Looks  at  it 

Cos,  What^s  this  written  about?  faere*s  a 
posy,  I  believe.  Ca-ro-lus!  -  what*s  that,  ser- 
geant? 

Serg,K,  O!  Carolus!  why,' Carolus  is  Latin 
for  king  George;  that^s  all. 

Cos*  Tis  a  bne  thing  to  be  a  scollard.  Ser- 
geant, will  you  part  with  this?  Til  buy  it  on 
you,  if  it  come  within  the  compass  of  a  crown. 

Serg.K,  A  crown!  never  talk  of  buying; 
*tis  the  same  thing  among  friends,  you  know ; 
ril  present  them  to  ye  both:  you  shall  give 
me  as  good  a  thin^.  Put  *em  up,  and  re- 
member your  old  friend,  when  1  am  over  the 
thills  and  far  away.  »  ^ 

[T/iejr  sing,  and  put  up  the  Monej. 

Enter  Captain  Plume,  singing. 

Over  the  hills,  and  over  the  main. 
To  Flanders,  Portugal,  or  Spain; 
The  king  commands,  and  weUl  obey, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
Come  on,  my  men  of  mirtli,  away  with   it; 
ril   make   one   among  ye.      Who    are  these 
hearty  lads? 

Serg,K  Off  with  ^our  hats!  *ounds!  off 
with  your  hats!  This  is  the  captain,  the  cap- 
tain. 

jiho.  We  have  seen  captains  afore  now, 
mun. 

Cos.  'Ay,  and  lieutenant-captains  too,  *Sflesh! 
I^  keep  on  my  nab. 

Tho.  And  Fse  scarcely  d*olT  mine   for  any 
captain  in  England.  My  vether*s  a  freeholder. 
CapL  P,    VVho  are  those  jolly  iad5;   ser- 
geant? 
Serg,  K,  A  couple  of  honest,  brave  fellows. 


that  are  willing  to  serve  the  king.  I  ba^e  en- 
tertained *em  just  now  as  volunteers  under 
your  honour*s  command. 

Capt.  P.  And  good  entertainment  they  shall 
have:  volunteers  are  the  men  I  want;  those 
are  the  men  fit  to  make  soldiers,  captains,  ge- 
nerals. 

Cos.  Wounds,  Tunmias!  whafs  this?  are 
you  listed? 

Tho.  Flesh!  not  I.     Are  you,  Costar? 

Cos.  ^Vounds!  not  I. 

Serg.K.  What!  not  listed?  ha,  ha,  ha!  a 
very  good  jest,  i*faith. 

Cos.  Come,  Tummas,  we*ll  go  home. 

Tho.  Ay,  ay,  come. 

Serg.  A.  Home !  for  shame,  gentlemen !  be- 
have yourselves  better  before  your  captain. 
Dear  Tummas!  honest  Costar! 

27w.  No,  no,  we^ll  be  gone. 

Serg.  K.  Nay,  Uien,  I  command  you  to  stay. 
1  place  you  both  sentinels  in  this  place  for 
two  hours,  to  watch  the  motion  of  St.  Mary*s 
clock  you,  and  you  the  motion  of  St.  Chaas ; 
and  he  that  dares  stir  from  Bis  post  till  he  be 
relieved,  shall  have  my  sword  in  his  guts  the 
next  minute. 

CapLP,  What's  the  matter,  sei^ant?  Fm 
afraid  you  are  too  rough  with  these  gentlemen. 

Serg.K.  Pm  too  mild,  sir;  they  disobey 
command,  sir ;  and  one  of  Vm  should  be  shot 
for  an  example  to  the  other. 

Cos.  Shot,  Tummas? 

Capt,  P.  Conie^  gentlemen,  what**  the  matter? 

Tlio.  We  donU  know;  the  noble  sergeant 
is  pleasM  to  be  in  a  passion,  sir;  but — 

Serg.K,  They  disobey  command;  they  deny 
their  being  listed. 

TTio.  Nay,  sergeant,  we  don^  dovmright 
deny  it  neither;  that  we  dare  not  do  for  fear 
of  being  shot:  bu#vre  humbly  conceive,  in  a 
civil  .way,  ana  hogging  your  worship's  pardon, 
that  we  may  go  home. 

Capt.  P.  rhafs  easily  known.  Have  either 
of  you  received  any  of  the  king's  money  ? 

Cos.  Not  a  brass  farthing,  sir. 

Serg.K.  They  have  each  of  them  received 
one-and-lwenty  shillings,  and  'tis  now  in  their 
pockets. 

Cos.  Wounds!  if  I  have  a  p^nny  in  my 
pocket  but  a  bent  sixpence,  PU  be  content  to 
be  listed,  and  shot  into  the  bargain. 

Tho,  And  1.    Look  ye  here,  sir. 

Cos.  Nothing  but  the  king's  picture,  that 
the  sergeant  gave  me  just  now. 

Serg.K.  See  there, a  guinea, onc-and-twenty 
shillings:  t'other  has  the  fellow  on't. 

Capt. P.  T^e  case  is  plain,  gentlemen;  the 
goods  are  found  upon  you;  those  pieces  of 
gold  are  worth  ooe-and-twenty  shillings  each. 

Cos.  So  it  seems  that  Carolus  is  one-and- 
twcnty  shiUIngs  in  Latin.  [are  listed. 

T7io.  *l''is  the  same  thing  in  Greek,  for  we 

Cos.  TIesh !  but  we  an't,  Tummus.  I  desire 
to  be  carried  before  the  mayoi*,  captain. 

[Captain  Phttne   and  Sergeant  Kite 
whisper.  » 

Capt.  P.  Twill  never  do,  Kite ;  your  damn'd 
tricks  will  ruin  me  at  last.  I  won't  lose  the 
fellows  though,  if  1  can  help  it  [Apart'X 
Well,  gentlemen,  there  must  be  some  trick 
in  this;  my  sergeant  offers  to  take  his  oath 
that  you  are  fairly  Hsled« 
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Tho.    VVby,  captain,    we  know   that  you j and  I  will  traTel   the  world   o*er,  and  corn- 


soldiers  hare  more  liberty  of  conscience  than 
oth^  folks;  but  for  me,  or  neighbour  Costar 
here,  to  take  such  an  oath,  'twould  be  down- 
right perjuration. 


mand  it  wherever  wc  tread. — Bring  your  friend 
with  you  if  you  can.  [Apart, 

Cog,  Well,  Tummas,  must  we  part  r 
Tho.  No,  Costar,  I  cannot  leave  thee. — Come| 


CapUp,   Lookye,   rascal,  yotf  villain!    if  I  captain,    Til   eVn  go   along  too;    and  if  you 
find  that  you  have   imposed    upon   these  two; have  two  honester  simpler  lads  in  your  com- 


honest  fellows,  Fll  trample  you  to  death,  you 
dog. — Come,  how  wasH? 

Tho,  Nay,  then  weMI  speak.  Your  sergeant, 
as  yon  say,  is  a  rogue,  an*t  like  your  worship, 
hegging  your  worsnip*s  pardon — and — 

C(^,  Nay,  Tummas,  let  me  speak ;  you  know 
I  can  read. — And  so,  sir,  he  gave  us  those 
two  pieces  of  money,  for  pictures  of  the  king, 
by  way  of  a  present. 

CaptP,  How!  by  way  of  a  present?  the 
son  of  a  whore !  lit  teach  him  to  abuse  honest 
fellows  like  you!  scoundrel!  rogue!  villain! 

\Beais  off  the  Sergeant,  and  follows. 

Tho,  Cos,  O  brave,  noble  captain:  huixa. 
A  brave  captain,  faith. 

Cos,  Now,  Tummas,  Carolus  is  Latin  for  a 
beating.  This  is  the  bravest  captain  I  ever 
saw.— ^^ounds!  Fve  a  month's  mind  ^to  go 
with  him. 

Re-enter  Captaim  Plumb. 

CapL  P,  A  dog,  to  abuse  two  such  honest 
fellows  as  you — Lookye,  gentlemen,  I  love  a 
pretty  fellow ;  I  come  among  you  as  alto  officer 
to  list  soldiers,  not  as  a  kidnapper  to  steal 
slaves. 

Cos.  Mind  that,  Tummas. 

CapLP.  I  desire  no  man  to  go  with  me 
but  as  I  went  myself:  I  went  a  volunteer,  as 
you  or  you  may  do ;  for  a  little  time  carried 
a  musket,  and  now  I  command  a  company. 

Tito.  Mind  that,  Costar — a  sweet  gentleman ! 

Capt.P.  Tis  true,  gentlemen,  I  might  lake 
an  advantage  of  you ;  the  king's  money  was 
in  your  pockets;  my  sergeant  was  ready  to 
take  his  oath  you  were  listed;  but  I  scorn  to 
do  a  base  thing:  you  are  both  of  you  at  your 
liberty. 

Cos,  Thank  you,  noble  captain  —  Ecod!  I 
iran't  find  in  my  heart  to  leave  him,  he  talks 
so  finely. 

Tho.  Ay,  Costar,  would  he  always  hold  in 
this  mind  !* 

CapL  P.  Come,  ray  lads,  one  thing  more 
ril  tell  you:  you're  both  young  tight  fellows, 
and  the  army  .is  the  place  to  make  you  men 
for  ever:  every  man  has  his  lot,  and  you  have 
yours;  what  think  you  now  of  a  purse  of 
French  i>old  out  of  a  monsieur's  pocket,  after 
you  have  dash'd  out  his  brains  with  the  but 
end  of  your  firelock,  eh  ? 

Cos.  W^uns!  V\\  have  it  Captain,  give 
me  a  shilling;  I'll  follow  you  to  the  end  of 
the  world. 

Tho.  Nay,  dear  Costsr!  do'na:  be  advis'd. 

CapL  P.  Here,  my  hero,  here  are  two  gui- 
neas for  thee,  as  earnest  of  what  I'll  do  fur* 
tber  for  thee. 

Tho,  Do'na  take  it;  do'na,  dear  Costar! 

[Cries,  and  pulls  back  his  Arm. 

Cos.  I  wuU — I  wull. — Waunds!  my  mind 
misgives  me  that  I  shall  be  a  captain  myself 
—  Itake  your  money,  sir,  and  now  I  am  a 
gentleman. 

Copt.  P,  Give  me  thy  hand; '  and  now  you 


pany  than  we  two  have  been,  Fll  say  no  more. 
CapLP,  Here,  my  lad.  [Glides  him Monejr} 
Now  your  name. 

7ho,  Tummas  Appletree. 
CapLP.  And  yours? 
Cos.  Costar  Pearmain. 
CapL  P.  Well  said,  Costar!  Bom  vrhere? 
Tho,  Both  in  Herefordshire. 
CapLP.  Ytry  well.     Courage,  my  lads-^ 
Now  we'll  [Sings. 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Courage,  boys,  it  is  one  to  ten 

But  we  return  all  gentlemen; 

While  concfring  colours  we  display, 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Re-enier  SiaeBANT  Kitb. 

Kite,  take  care  of  'em.  [Exit. 

Serg.  K.  A'n*t  you  a  couple  of  pretty  fellows 
now?  Here  you  have  complained  to  the  cap- 
tain, I  am  to  be  turned  out,  and  one  of  you 
will  be  sergeant.  Which  oi  you  is  to  have 
my  halberd? 

Cos,  Tho.  I. 

Serg,  K,  So  you  shall — ^in  your  guts. — ^March, 
you  sons  of<—  [Exit^  beating  them  off, 

ACT  HI. 

ScENB  L — The  Market  Place. 

Enter  Captain  Plumb  and  Wortht. 

PTor.  I  cannot  forbear  admiring  the  equa- 
lity of  our  two  fortunes:  we  love  two  ladies; 
they  meet  us  half  way;  and  just  as  we  were 
upon  the  point  of  leaping  mto  their  arms, 
fortune  drops  into  their  laps,  pride  possesses 
their  hearts,  and  away  they  run. 

CapL  P.  And  leave  us  here  to  mourn  upon 
the  shore,  a  couple  of  poor  melancholy  monsters. 
— What  shall  we  do? 

PVor,  I  have  a  trick  for  mine:  the  letter, 
you  know^  and  the  fortune-teller. 

CapLP,  And  I  have  a  trick  for  mine. 

fVor.  What  is't? 

CapL  P.  ril  never  think  of  her  again. 

yVor,  No! 

Capt.  P,  No;  I  think  myself  above  admi- 
nistering to  the  pride  of  any  woman ,  were 
she  worth  twelve  thousand  a  year;  andlha'n't 
the  vanity  to  believe  I  shall  ever  gain  a  lady 
worth  twelve  hundred.  The  generous,  good- 
natur'd  Sylvia,  when  poor,  I  admire;  hut  the 
haughty  and  scornful  Sylvia,  with  her  fortune. 
I  despise.  —  What!  sneak  out  of  town,  and 
not  so  much  as  a  word,  a  line,  a  compli- 
ment!—  'Sdeath!  how  far  off  does  she  live? 
I'll  go  and  break  her  windows. 

fVor,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  ay,  and  the  window-bars 
too  to  come  at  her.  Come,  come,  fnend,  no 
more  of  your  rough  military  airs. 

Enter  Sebgbant  Kitb. 

Serg.  KL  Captain,  captain !  Sir,  look  yonder, 
she's  a-^oming  this  way.  'TIS  the  prettiest, 
cleanest,  little  tit! 
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CapLP,  Now,  Wortiiy,  to  show  you  bow 
much  Fm  in  love — here  she  comes,  out,  Kite, 
vrhat  is  that  great  country  fellow  with  her? 

Serg.  K,  I  can*t  tell,  sir. 

Enter  ^osE,/oiioived  hy  her  brother  Bullock, 
with  Chickens  in  a  Basket  on  her  Arjn, 

Rose.  Buy  chickens,  young  and  tender 
chickens,  young  and  tender  chickens. 

CapLP,  Here,  you  chickens. 

Rose,  Who  calls? 

Capt.  P   Come  hilher,  pretty  maid ! 

Rose.  Will  you  please  to  buy,  sir? 

ffor.  Yes,  child,  we*}l  both  buy. 

Capt.  P.  ^'ay,  Worthy,  that's  not  fair; 
market  for  yourself — Come,  child,  I'll  buy  all 
your  stock. 

Rose,    Then    it^s   all   at  your  senrice. 

{^Courtesies* 

^ff^or.   Then  must  I  shiA  for  myself  I  find. 

[JEriV, 

Capt,  P.  Let  me  see;  young  and  tender  you 
say?  {Chucks  her  under  the  Chin. 

Rose.   As  ever  you  tasted  in  your  life,  sir. 

Capt.  P.  Come,  I  must  examine  your  basket, 
my  Clear! 

Rose*  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I  warrant  my 
ware  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  market. 

Capt.  P.  And  Til  buy  it  all,  child,  were  it 
ten  times  more. 

Rose.  Sir,  I  can  furnish  you. 

Capt.  P,  Come,  then,  we  won't  quarrel  about 
the  price;  they're  fine  birds. — Pray  what's  your 
name,  pretly  creature? 

Rose,  Rose,  sir.  My  father  is  a  farmer 
within  three  short  miles  6'the  town:  we  keep 
this  market;  I  sell  chickens,  eggs,  and  butter; 
aind  my  brother  Bullock  there  sells  com. 

Rul.  Come,  sister,  haste,  we  shall  be  late 
home.  [yFhistles  about  the  Stage. 

Capt.  P.  Kite !  [Tips  him  the  fflnk,  he 
returns  it\  Pretty  IVlrs.  Rose,  you  have — let 
me  see — how  many? 

Rose.  A  doien ,  sir;  and  they  are  richly 
worth  a  crown. 

Bui.  Come,  Rouse;  I  xold  fifty  strake  of 
barley  to-day  in  half  this  time;  but  you  will 
higgle  and  higgle  for  a  penny  more  than  the 
commodity  is  worth. 

Ro^e,  VVhat's  that,  to  you,  oaf?  I  can  make 
as  much  out  of  a  groat  as  you  can  out  of 
fourpence,  I'm  sure.  The  gentleman  bids  fair; 
and  when  I  meet  with  a  chapman,  1  know 
how  to  make  the  best  of  him. — And  so,  sir,  1 
say  for  a  crown-piece  the  bargain's  yours. 

CaptP,  Here's  a  guinea,  my  dear. 

Rose.  1  can't  change  your  money,  sir. 

Capt.  P.  Indeed,  indeed,  but  you  can.  My 
lodging  is  bard  by,  chicken;  and  we'll  make 
change  there.  \E.xit;  Rose  follows  him. 

Serg.  K.  So,  sir,  as  I  was  telling  you,  I  have 
seen  one  of  these  hussars  eat  up  a  ravelin  for 
his  breakfast,  and  afterwards  picked  his  teeth 
with  a  palisado. 

BuL  Ay,  you  soldiers  see  very  strange 
things;  but  pray,  sir,  what  is  a  rabelin? 

Serg^  K,  vVhy,  'tis  like  a  modern  minced 
pie;  foul  the  crust  is  confounded  hard,  and 
the  plums  are  somewhat  hard  of  digestion. 

Bui.  Then  }our  palisado,  pray  what  may 
he  be?~(^>me,  House,  pray  ha'  done. 

Serg.  K.    Your  palisado  is  a  pretty  sort  of 


bodkin,    about  the  thickness  of  my  leg. 

Bui.  That's  a  fib,  I  believe.  {Aside\  Efa! 
where's  Rouse?  —  Rouse  ^  Rouse!  'dl^esh! 
where's  Rouse  gone? 

Serg.  K.  Shcs  gone  with  the  captain. 

Bui.  The  <^ptain!  wauns!  there's  no  press- 
ing of  women  sure? 

Serg.K.  But  there  is  sure. 

Bui.  If  the  captain  should  press  Rouse,  1 
should  be  ruined.  Which  way  went  she? — 
Oh !  tb<*  devil  take  your  rabelins  and  palisadoes. 

Serg.K,  You  shall  be  better  acquainted  vrith 
them,  hbnest  Bullock,  or  1  shall  miss  of  my  aim. 

Re-enter  Worthy. 

IVor.  Why  thou  art  the  most  useful  fellow 
in  nature  to  your  captain;  admirable  in  your 
way,  i  find. 

Serg.  K.  Yes,  sir,  I  understand  my  business, 
I  will  say  it, 

ff^r.  How  came  you  so  qualified? 

Serg.  K.  You  must  know,  sir,  I  was  bom 
a  gipsy,  and  bred  among  that  crew  till  I  was 
ten  years  old;  there  1  learned  canting  and 
lying:  I  was  bought  from  my  mother  Cleo- 
patra, by  a  certain  nobleman,  (or  three  pistoles; 
who,  liking  my  beauty,  made  me  his  page; 
there  I  learned  impudence  and  pimping;  1  was 
turned  off  for  wearing  my  lordVi  linen,  and 
drinking  my  lady's  ratafia,  and  turned  baiUfl's 
followen;  tl.ere  1  learned  bully  ins  and  swearing; 
1  at  last  got  into  the  at  my ;  and  there  1  learned 
wenching  and  drinking — so  that  if  your  wor- 
ship pleases  to  cast  up  the  whole  sum,  vis. 
canting,  lying,  impudence,  nimping,  bullying, 
swearing,  drinking,  and  a  halberd,  you  will 
find  the  sum  total  amount  to  a  recruiting 
sergeanL 

PVor.  And  pray  what  induc'd  you  to  turn 
soldier? 

Serg.  K.  Hunger  and  ambition.  The  fears 
of  starving,  and  hopes  of  a  truncheon,  led  me 
to  a  gentleman  with  a  fair  tongue,  who  loaded 
me  with  promises ;  but,  'gad,  it  was  the  lightest 
load  that  ever  1  felt  in  my  life. — He  promised 
to  advance  me;  and  indeed  he  did  so — to  a 
garret  in  the  Savoy.  1  asked  him,  "Why  he 
put  me  in  prison  ?  he  call'd  me,  *'Lying  oog,* 
and  said,  "i  was  in  a  garrison;"  and  indeed 
'tis  a  garrison  that  may  hold  out  till  dooms- 
day before  I  should  desire  to  take  it  again. 
But  here  comes  justice  Balance. 

Re-enter  Bullock,  with  JusTlcB  Balatcck. 

JusL  B.  Here  you,  sergeant,  where's  your 
captain?  here's  a  poor  foolish  fellow  comes 
clamouring  to  me  with  a  complaint  that  your 
captain  has  press'd  his  seter.  Do  you  linov 
any  thing  of  this  matter.  Worthy? 

PVor.  1  kpow  his  sister  is  gone  with  Plume 
to  his  lodgings,  to  sell  him  some  chickens. 

Just.  n.  i%  that  all  ?   the  fellow's  a  fool. 

BuL  I  know  that,  an't  like  your  wofship; 
but  if^your  worship  pleases  to  grant  me  a 
warrant  to  bring  her  before  your  worship,  for 
fear  of  the  worst. 

JusL  B.  Thou'rt  mad,  fellow;  thy  sister*s 
safe  enoueb. 

Serg.  At  I  hope  so  too.  [jiside. 

Won  Hast  thou  no  more  sense,  fellow,  than 
to  believe  that  the  captain  can  list  women? 

BuU  I  know  not  whether  they  list  them,  or 
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SCBNB  1.] 

"whal  tbej  do  witli  ihem;  but  Fm  sure  tbeyj  fVor,  Whispering,  sir,  before  company  is 
carry  as  many  women  as  men  with  tbera  out  not  manners ;  and  when  nobody *s  by  Ws  foolish. 
of  the  country.  _         —    -^ 

Just  B.  But  bow  came  you  not  to  go  along 


S 


wilb  your  sister? 

HuL  Lord,  sir,  I  thought  no  more  of  her 
oing  than  1  do  of  the  day  I  shall  die;  but 
bis  gentleman  here,  not  suspecting  any  hurt 
neither,  1  belieye — You  thought  no  harm,  friend, 
liid  you?  [To  Sergeant  Kile* 

Serg,  JL  Lack>a-day,  sir,  not  1 — only  that  1 
believe  I  shall  marry  her  to-morrow. 

Jus4.B.  I  begin  to  smell  powder.  [Aside^ 
Well,  friend,  but  what  did  that  gentleman  do 
with  you? 

Bui*  VVhy,  sir,  he  entertain^  me  with  a 
fine  story  nt  a  great  sea  fight  between  the 
Hungarians,  I  think  it  was.  and  the  wild  Irish. 

Serg*  K,  And  so,  sir,  while  we  were  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  the  captain  carried  off  the 
haggage. 

Jusl,  B>  Sergeant,  go  along  with  this  fellow 
to  vour  captain ;  give  him  my  humble  service, 
ana  desire  him  to  discharge  the  wench,  though 
he  has  listed  her. 

BuL  Ay,  and  if  she  be*nt  free  for  that,  be 
shall  have  another  man  fn  her  place. 

Serg,  K,  Come,  honest  friend,  you  shall  go 
to  my  quarters  instead  of  the  captain^s. 

[Aside,  and  exit  with  Bullock, 

JusLB*  We  must  get  this  mad  captain  his 
complement  of  men ,  and  send  him  packing, 
fA%e  he*ll  overrun  the  country. 

Vfor,  You  see,  sir,  how  little  he  values 
^our  daughler^s  disdain. 

Just  B.  I  like  him  the  better;  I  was  just 
such  another  fellow  at  his  age, — But  how  goes 
)0ur  afifair  with  Melinda? 

9f6r*  Very  slowly.  Cupid  had  formerly 
wings;  but  I  think  in  this  age  he  goes  upon 
crutches;  or,  I  fancy  Venus  had  been  dallying 
with  her  cripple,  Vulcan,  when  my  amour 
commenced,  which  has  made  it  go  on  so  lame- 
ly. My  mistress  has  got  a  captain  too;  but 
such  a  captain! — As  I  live,  yonder  he  comes! 

JumL  B,  Who,  that  bluil  fellow?  I  donH 
know  bim. 

fVor.  But  I  engage  he  knows  you  and  every 
body  at  first  sight;  his  impudence  were  a 
prodigy,  were  not  his  ignorant  proportion- 
able; he  has  the  most  universakacquaintance 
of  any  man  living;  for  be  wonH  be  alone,  and 


CaptB,  Company!  mort  de  ma  vie!  I  beg 
the  gentleman^  pardon — who  is  he? 

iTor,  Ask  him. 

CapL  B^  So  I  will.  My  dear!  I  am  your 
servant,   and  so  forth — Your  name,   my  dear! 

[To  Justicfi  Balance. 

JuslB,  Very  laconic,  sir. 

CapLB.  Laconic!  a  very  good  name,  truly. 
I  have  known  several  of  tne  Laconics  abroad. 
Poor  Jack  Laconic!  he  was  killed  at  the  battle 
— 1  remember  that  he  had  a  blue  riband  in 
his  hat  that  very  day;  and  after  he  fell,  we 
found  a  piece   of  neafs  tongue    in  his  pocket 

Just  B»  Pray,  sir,  did  the  French  attack  us, 
or  we  them? 

CapL  B,  The  French  attack  us !  No,  sir,  we 
attackM  them  ou  the  —  1  have  reason  to  re- 
member the  time,  for  1  had  two-aud-twenty 
horses  killed  under  me  that  day. 

VFor.  Then,  sir,  you  must  have  rid  mighty 
hard. 

Just,  B*  Or  perhaps,  sir,  you  rid  upon  half- 
a-doxen  horses  at  once.  • 

CapLB,  What  do  ye  mean »  gentlemen ? 
I  tell  you  they  were  killed ;  all  torn  to  pieces 
by  cannon  shot,  except  six  i  stakM  to  death 
upon  the  enemy^s  chevaux-de-frise. 

JusLB,  Moble  captain!  may  I  crave  your 
name? 

CapL  B,  Bra  sen,  at  your  serrice. 

JusL  B,  Oh,  Brasen !  a  very  good  name. 
I  have  known  several   of  the   Brazens  abroad. 

fVor.  Do  you  know  one  captain  Plume,  sir? 


[To  Captcan  Brazen* 

thii  -      - 


CapL  B,  Is  be  any  thing  related  to  Frank  • 
Plume  in  Northamptonshire? — Honest  Frank! 
many,  many  a  dry  bottle  have  we  crack*d 
hand  to  fist.  You  must  have  known  his  brother 
Charles,  that  was  concerned  in  the  Indi^  Com- 
pany; he  married  the  daughter  of  old  Tongue- 
pad,  the  master  in  Chancery;  a  very  pretty 
woman,  only  she  squinted  a  little :  she  died  in 
childbed  of  her  first  child;  but  the  child  sur- 
w'vM:  Uwas  a  daughter  —  but  whether  it  was 
called  Margaret  or  Margery,  upon  my  soul, 
I  can*t  remember,  [Looks  at  his  Watch} 
But,  gentlemen,  I  must  meet  a  lady,  a  twenty 
thousand  pounder,  presently,  upon  the  walk  by 
the  water.  Worthy,  your  servant;  Laconic^ 
yours.  [ExiL 

Dobouy  will  keep  him  company  twice:    then      JusLB,  If  you  can  have  so  mean  an  opinion 
he*s  a  Caesar  among  the  women,   veni,   vidi,  of  Melinda  as  to  be   jealous   of  this  fellow,   I 


think  she  ought  to  give  you  cause  to  be  so. 
PVor,  1  donH  tbiniL  she  encourages  him  so 
much  for  gaining  herself  a  lover,  as  to  set  up 
a  rival.  Vvere  there  any  credit  to  be  given 
to  his  words,  I  should  believe  Melinda  bad 
made  him  this  assignation:  I  must  go  see. 
Sir,  youMl  pardon  me.  [ExiL 


vici,  thaOs  all.  If  he  has  but  talked  with  the 
maid,  he  swears  he  has  lain  with  the  mistress: 
but  the  most  surprising  part  of  his  character 
is  bis  memory,  which  is  the  most  prodigious, 
and  the  most  trifling  in  the  world. 

JusL  B.   I  have  known   another  acquire  so 
much    by  travel,   as  to  iell   you  the  names  of 

most  places  in  Europe,  with  their  distances  of      JusL  B.   Ay,  ay,  sir,  you're  a  man  of  bu- 
miles,  leagues,   or  hours,  as  punctually  as  a  siness — But  what  have  we  got  here? 
postboy ;  but  for  any  thing  else  as  ignorant  as  »  i 

the  borse  that  carries  the  mail.  Re-enter  Rose,  singing, 

fVor*  This  is  your  man,  sir:  add  but  the  Bjose,  And  I  shall  be  a  lady,  a  captain's 
travellcr^^rivilege  of  lying,  and  even  that  he  lady,  and  ride  single  upon  a  white  horse  with 
abufcj.   Tdu  is  the  picture:  behold  the  life.      a  star,  upon  a  velvet  side-saddle;   and  I  shall 

.  igo  to  London  and  see   the  tombs,   and   the 

EnUr  Captain  Braksm.  llSons,  and  the  king  and  queen.   Sir,  an' please 

CapLB,  Mr.  Worthy,  I'm  your  servant,  your  worship,  I  have  often  seen  your  wor- 
and  so  forth — ^Harkye,  my  dear!  I  ship   ride    thrpugh    our   grounds    a   hunting, 
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CapL  B.  I  warrant  yott,  my  lad. 

SjrL  Then  1  will  tell  you,  captain  BraEen, 
that  you  are  an  ignoraul,  pretending,  im- 
pudent coxcomb.  [To  Captain  Piume, 

Capt,  P,  Kjy  ay,  a  sad  dog. 

Svl.  A  very  sad  dog.  Give  me  the  money, 
noble  captain  PJumeJ 

CapL  P.  Then  you  won't  list  with  captain 
Brazen?    . 

SjL  I  won't. 

CapL  B.  Never  mind  him ,  child ;  Til  end 
the  dispute  presently. — Harkye,  my  dear! 

l^Takes  Captain  Plame  to  one  Side  of  the 
Stage,  and  entertains  him  in  dumb  Shoa^* 

Serg*  K.  Sir,  be  in  the  plain  coat  is  captain 
Piume;    I  am    his  sergeant,   and  will  take  my 
oath  on't. 
»SjrL  What!  you  are  sergeant  Kite? 

Serg.K,  At  your  service. 

Sjrl,  Then  I  would  not  take  your  oath  for 
a  farthing. 

Serg,  AT.  A  very  understanding  youth  of  his 
age.  [Aside']  Pray,  sir,  let  me  look  }ou  full 
in  your  face. 

SjrL  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  to 
my  face? 

Serg.  K,  The  very  image  of  my  brother; 
two  bullets  of  the  same  canber  were  never  so 
like:  sure  it  must  be  Charles — Charles— 

SrU  What  do  you  mean  by  Charles? 

Serg,  K.  The  yoice  too,  only  a  little  variation 
in  £  fiat  My  dear  brother!  for  I  must  call 
you  so,  if  you  should  have  the  fortune  to 
enter  into  the  most  noble  society  of  the  sword, 
I  bespeak  you  for  a  comrade. 

Sjl,  No,  sir;  V\\  be  the  captain's  comrade, 
if  any  body's.  • 

•  Serg.  K.  Ambition  there  again  I  'tis  a  noble 
passion  for  a  soldier;  by  that  I  gained  this 
glorious  halberd.  Ambition !  \  see  a  commission 
in  his  face  already.    But  I  see  a  storm  coming. 

Sjrl.  Now,  sergeant,  1  shall  see  who  is  your 
captain  by  your  Knocking  down  the  other. 

Serg,  A.   My  captain  scorns  assistance,   sir. 

CapL  B,  flow  dare  you  contend  for  any 
thing,  and  not  dare  to  draw  your  sword? 
But  you  are  a  young  fellow,  and  have  not 
been  much  abroad;  I  excuse  that;  but,  prithee, 
resign  the  man,  pr'ythee  do:  you  are  a  very 
honest  fellow. 

CapL  P,  You  lie;  and  you  are  a  son  of 
a  whore. 

Tl)ratvs,  and  makes  up  to  Captain  Brazen. 

CapL  B.  Hold*  hold|  did  not  you  refuse  to 
fight  for  the  lady?  [Retiring, 

Capt,  P.  I  always  do,  but  for  a  man  Til 
fight  kneedeep;  so  you  lie  again. 

[^Capt,  P,  and  Capt,  B,  fight  a  traverse 
or  tivo  about  the  Stage;  Sylvia  draws, 
and  is  held  by  Kite,  who  sounds  to 
arms  with  his  Mou  h,  takes  Sylvia  in 
his  Arms,  and  carries  her  off  tiie  Stage, 

CapLB,  Hold!  where's  the  man? 

CapL  P.  Gone. 

CodL  B.  Then  what  do  we  fight  for?  [Pw/* 
upl  Now  let*s  embrace,  my  dear. 

CapL  P.  With  all  my  heaH,  my  dear!  \_Puts 
up]  I  suppose  Kite  has  listed  him  by  this 
time  [Embraces, 

CapL  B,  You  are  a  brave  fellow:  1  always 
fight  with  a  man  before  I  make  him  my  friend ; 
and  if  once  I  find  he  will  fight  1  never  quar^ 
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rel  with  him  afterveards.  And  now  I'll  tell 
you  a  secret,  my  dear  friend!  that  lady  we 
frightened  out  of  the  walk  just  now  I  found 
at  home  this  morning,  so  beautiful,  so  in> 
viting;  I  presently  locked  the  door — but  I'm  a 
man  of  honour — but  1  believe  I  shall  marry 
her  nevertheless — her  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
YOU  know,  will  be  a  pretty  conveniency.  i 
had  an  assignation  with  her  here,  but  your 
coming  spoilM  my  sport  Curse  you,  my  dear! 
but  don't  do  so  again — 

Capt.  P,   No,  no,   my  dear!   men  are  my 
business  at  present.  [£jceunL 


I 


ACT  IV. 
Scene  L—The  same. 

Enter  Rose  and  Bullock,  meeting. 

Rose,  Where  have  you  been,  you  great 
booby  ?  you  are  always  out  of  the  way  in  the 
lime  of  preferment. 

Bui,  Preferment!  who  should  prefer  me? 

Rose,  I  would  prefer  you!  who  should 
prefer  a  man  but  a  woman?  Come,  throw 
away  that  great  club,  and  hold  up  your  head. 

BuL  Ah,  Rouse,  Rouse!  Here  has  been 
Cartwheel,  your  sweetheart;  what  will  become 
of  him  ? 

Rose,  Lookye,  Fm  a  great  woman,  and  will 
rovide  for  my  relations.  1  told  the  captain 
ow  finely  he  played  on  the  tabor  and  pipe^ 
so  he  set  him  down  for  drum-major. 

Bui,  Nay,  sister,  why  did  not  you  keep  that 
place  for  me?  you  know  1  have  always  loved 
to  be  a  drumming,  if  it  were  but  on  a  tabic 
or  on  a  quart  pot. 

Enter  Stlyia. 

Syl.  Had  I  but  a  commission  in  my  pocket, 
1  fancy  this  dress  would  become  me  as  vrell 
as  any  ranting  fellow  of 'em  all;  for  1  take  a 
bold  step,  and  an  impudent  air,  to  be  the 
principal  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  a 
captain.  VVhal's  here?  Rose,  my  nurse's 
daughter!  I'll  go  and  practise.  Come,  cbild, 
kiss  me  at  once.  [Kisses  Rose]  And  her 
brother  too!  Well,  lionest  Dungfork,  do  you 
know  the  difference  between  a  horse  and  a 
cart  and  a  cart-horse,  eh? 

Bui,  I  presume  that  your  worship  is  a  cap- 
tain, by  your  dolhes  and  your  courage. 

Syl,  Suppose  I  were,  would  you  be  con- 
tented to  list,  friend? 

Rose,  No,  no;  though  your  worship  be  a 
handsome  man,  (here  be  others  as  fine  as  you. 
My  brother  is  engaged  to  captain  Plume. 

Syl.   Plume!   do  you  know  captain  Plume? 

Rose,  Yes,  I  do,  and  he  knows  me.  i  c^n 
assure  you  that  I  can  do  any  thing  with  the 
captain. 

Bui,  That  is,  in  a  modest  way,  sir.  Have 
a  care  what  you  say,  Rouse;  don't  shame 
your  parentage. 

Rose.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  I  am  not  so 
simple  as  to  say  that  I  can  do  any  thing  with 
the  captain,  but  vi^hat  I  may  do  with  any 
body  else. 

S)rl.  Sol  And  pray  what  do  yon  expect 
from  this  captain,  child? 

Rose.  I  expect,  sir! — 1  expect — but  he  or- ' 
dered  me  to  tell  nobody — ^bat  suppose  that  be 
should,  promise  to  marry  me? 
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SrL  You  should  have  a  care,  my  dear!  men 
will  promise  any  thing  beforehand. 

Rose.  I  know  that;  but  he  promised  to 
marry  me  afterwards. 

Mui,  Wauns!  Rouse,  what  have  you  said? 

SjL  Afterwards!  after  what? 

Hose,  After  I  had  sold  my  chickens :  I  hope 
there's  no  harm  in  that. 

Enter  Captain  Plume. 

Capi.  P.  What,  Mr.  Wilful,  so  close  with 
my  market-woman? 

SjL  V\\  try  if  he  Joves  her.  \Aside'\  Close, 
sir,  ay,  and  doser  ye  I,  sir.  Come,  my  pretty 
maid!  you  and  I  will  withdraw  a  Jiltle. 

CapLP.  No,  no,  friend,  I  ha^nt  done  with 
her  yet. 

Sji,  Nor  have  I  begun  with  her;  so  I  hate 
as  good  a  rieht  as  you  have. 

Ctipi, P,  'Inou'rt  a  bloody  impudent  fellow ! 

Sjl.  Sir,  I  would  qualify  myself  for  the 
service. 

Copt,  Pm  Hast  thou  really  a  mind  to  the 
serrice? 

SjL  Yes,  sir;  so  let  her  %o. 

Rose,  Pray,  gentlemen,  don*t  be  so  tiolent* 

C0pi,  P.  Come,  leaye  it  to  the  girPs  own 
choice.  Will  you  belong  to  me,  or  to  that 
gentleman  ? 

Rose,  Let  me  consider:  youVe  both  very 
liandsome. 

CapL  P,  Now  the  natural  inconstancy  of 
lier  sex  begins  to  work* 

Rose.  Pray,  sir,  what  will  you  give  me? 

Mui,  Dunna  be  angry,  sir,  that  my  sister 
should  be  marcenary,  ior  she^s  but  youne. 

SjL  Give  thee,  child?  FJI  set  thee  above 
scandal;  you  shall  have  a  coach  with  six  be- 
fore and  six  behind;  an  equipage  to  make 
▼ice  fashionable,  and  put  virtue  out  of  coun- 
tenance. 

Capi.  P.  Pho!  thars  easily  done:  TU  do 
more  for  thee,  child,  1*11  buy  you  a  new 
gown,  and  give  you  a  ticket  to  see  a  play. 

R»'L  A  play!  wauns!  Rouse,  take  the  ticket, 
and  let's  see  the  show. 

SjL  Lookye,  captain,  if  you  won't  resign, 
rU  go  list  'with  captain  Rraxen  this  minute. 

Copt  P.  Will  you  list  with  me  if  I  give 
up  my  title? 

Sjl.  I  will. 

CapL  P.  Take  her;  Fll  change  a  woman 
for  a  tnan  at  any  time. 

Rose,  I  have  neard  before  indeed  that  you 
captains  used  to  sell  your  men. 

'RuL  Pray,  captain,  do  not  send  Rouse  to 
the  Western  Indies. 

CapL  P.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  W^est  Indies!  No,  no, 
my  honest  lad,  give  me  thy  hand;  nor  you 
nor  she  shall  move  a  step  further  than  I  do. 
This  gentleman  is  one  of  us,  and  will  be 
kind  to  you,  Mrs.  Rose. 

Rose.  Rut  will  yon  he  so  kind  to  me,  sir, 
as  the  captain  would? 

S/L  I  can't  be  altogether  so  kind  to  you; 
my  circumstances  are  not  so  good  as  the  cap- 
tain's ;  but  ni  take  care  of  you ,  upon  my  word« 

CapL  P.  Ay.  ay,  we'll  all  take  care  of  her; 
she  snail  live  like  a  princess,  and  her  brother 
here  shall  be — W^hat  would  you  be? 

BuL  Oh^  sir,  if  you  had  not  promised  the 
place  of  drum-maior— 


CapL  P,  Ay,  that  is  promised;  but  what 
think  you  of  barrack-master?  you  are  a  per- 
son of  understanding,  and  barrack-master  you 
shall  be.  Rut  what's  become  of  this  same 
Cartwheel,  you  told  me  of,  my  dear? 

Rose.  VVe'll  go  fetch  him.  Come,  brother 
barrack-master.  We  shall  find  you  at  home, 
noble  captain  ?  \Exit  with  Bullock. 

CapL  P.  Yes,  yes ;  and  now,  sir,  here  are 
your  forty  shillings. 

Sjrl.  Captain  Plume,  I  despise  your  listing 
money;  if  I  do  serve,  'tis  purely  ior  love-^of 
that  wench,  I  mean. — Rut  now  let  me  be^ 
you  to  lay  aside  your  recruiting  airs,  put  on 
the  man  of  honour,  and  tell  me  plainly  what 
usage  1  must  expect  when  I  am  under  your 
command. 

CapL  P.  Your  usage  will  chiefly  depend 
upon  your  behaviour;  only  this  you  must 
expect,  that  if  you  commit  a  small  fault  I  will 
excuse  it,  if  a  great  onei  I'll  discharge  you; 
for  something  tells  me  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
punish  you. 

SrL  And  something  tells  me  that  if  you  do 
discharge  me,  /twill  be  the  greatest  punish- 
ment you  can  inflict;  for.  were  we  this  mo- 
ment to  go  upon  the  greatest  dangers  in  your 
profession,  they  would  be  le»s  terrible  to  me 
than  to  stay  behind  you.  And  now  your 
band:  this  lists  me — and  now  you  are  my 
captain. 

CapL  P.  Your  friend.  ^Sdeathl  there's  somet- 
hinff  in  this  fellow  that  charms  me.         [/iside. 

SrL  t3ne  favour  I  must  beg^-this  affair 
will  make  some  noise,  and  I  have  some  friends 
that  would  censure  my  conduct  if  I  threw 
myself  into  the  circumstance  of  a  private  sen- 
tinel of  my  own  head^ — I  must  therefore  take 
care  to  be  impressed  hj  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment; you  shall  leave  that  to  me. 

CapL  P.  What  you  please  as.  to  that,  W^ill 
you  lodge  at  my   quarters  in  the  mean  time? 

S/L  No,  no,  captain;  you  forget  Rose; 
she's  to  be  my  bedfellow  you  know. 

CapL  P.  I  nad  forgot:  pra^  be  kind  to  her. 

[Exeunt  severallj. 

Enter  Melinda  and  Luct. 

MeL  Tis  the  greatest  misfortune  in  nature 
for  a  woman  to  want  a  confidant:  we  are  so  ' 
weak  that  we  can  do  nothing  without  assist- 
ance, and  then  a  secret  racks  us  worse  than 
the  cholic— ^I  am  at  this  minute  so  sick  of  a 
secret  that  I'm  ready  to  faint  away — Help  me, 
Lucy! 

Lucy.  RIessme!  madam,  what's  the  matter? 

MeL  Vapours  only;  I  begin  to  recover.  If 
Sylvia  were  in  town  I  could  heartily  forgive 
her  faults  for  the  ease  of  discovering  my  own. 

Lucy.  You  are  thoughtful,  madam;  am  not 
I  worthy  to  know  the  cause? 

MeL  Oh,  Lucy!  I  can  hold  my  secret  no 
longer.  You  must  know,  that  hearing  of  a 
famous  fortune-teller  in  town,  I  went  (usguis- 
ed  to  satisfy  a  curiosity  which  has  cost  me 
dear.  The  fellow  is  certainly  the  devil,  or 
one  of  his  bosom-favountes:  he  has  told  me 
the  most  surprising  things  of  my  past  life. 

Lucy.  Things  past,  madam,  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  surprising,  because  we  know  them 
already.  Did  he  tell  you  any  thing  surpris- 
ing that  was  to  come? 
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Met,  One  tbinff  very  surprising;  he  said  I 
should  die  a  maid! 

Lucy.  Die  a  maid !  come  into  the  world 
for  nothing!  —  Dear  madam!  if  you  should 
believe  him  it  might  come  to  pass;  for  thfc 
hare  thought  on^t  might  kill  one  in  four-and- 
twcnty  hours. — And  did  you  ask  him  any 
questions  about  me? 

MeL  You !  why,  I  passed  for  you. 

Lucy.  So,  *tis  I  tiiat  am  to  die  a  maid. 
But  the  devil  was  a  liar  from  the  beglnnii^; 
he  can't  make  me  die  a  maid:  IVe  put  it  out 
of  bis  power  already,  \_Aside, 

MeL  I  do  but  jest.  I  would  have  passed 
for  you,  and  calleo  myself  Lucy,  but  he  pre- 
.sently  told  me  my  name,  my  quality,  my  for- 
tune, and  gave  jne  the  whole  history  of  my 
life.  He  told  me  of  a  lover  I  had  in  this 
€:ountry,  and  described  V\''orthy  exactly,  but 
in  nothing  so  well  as  in  his  present  indiffer- 
ence. I  lied  to  him  for  refuge  here  to-day; 
he  never  so  much  as  encouraged  me  in  my 
fright  y  but  coldly  told  me  be  was  sorry  for 
the  accident,  because  it  might  give  the  town 
cause  to  censure  my  conduct,  excused  bis  not 
waiting  on  me  heme,  made  me  a  careless 
bow,  and  walked  off,  'Sdeath,  I  could  have 
stabb'd  him  or  myself,  Hwas  the  same  thing. 
Yonder  be  comes — I  will  so  use  him ! 

Lucy,  Don't  exasperate  him;  consider  what 
the  fortune-teller  told  you.  Men  are  scarce, 
and  as  times  go,  it  is  not  impossible  for  a 
woman  not  to  die  a  maid. 

JSnier  Worthy. 

Mel  No  matter. 

ff^on  1  find  she^s  warmed;  I  must  strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot.  [jistde."]  You've  a  great 
deal  of  courage,  madam,  to  venture  where  you 
were  so  lately  frightened. 

Mel  And  you  ba^e  a  quantity  of  impu- 
dence, to  appear  before  me  that  you  so  lately 
have  affronted. 

PTbr.  1  had  no  design  to  affront  you,  nor 
appear  before  you  either,  madam;  and  came 
faitner  thinking  to  meet  another  person. 

MeL  Since  you  find  yourself  dissappointed 
I  hope  you'll  withdraw  to  another  place. 

Prbn  The  place  is  broad  enough  for  us  both 
[Thex  fivalk  by  one  another,  she  fretiing 
and  tearing  her  ¥€in\  Will  you  please  to 
take  snuff,  madam? 

\He  offers  her  his  Box,  she  strikes  it  out 
of  his  Hand;  he  gather^s  up  the  Snuff, 

Enter  Captain  Rrazbn,  ofho  takes  Melinda 
round  the  Waist;  she  cuffs  him, 

Capt,B.  What,  here  before  me,  my  dear? 

MeL  W^hat  means  this  insolence? 

Lucy.  Krt  you  mad?  don't  you  see  Mr. 
Worthy  ?  j.  2 V>  Brazen, 

Capt.B.  No, no;  Fm  struck bhnd.  Worthy! 
odsoZ  well  tum'dr^My  mistress  has  wit  at  her 
finger's  .ends — Madam,  I  ask  your  pardon ;  'tis 
our  way  abroad — Mr.  Worthy,  you're  the 
bappy  man. 

rror,  I  don't  envy  your  happiness  very 
much,  if  the  lady  can  afford  no  other  sort  of 
fiivours  but  what  she  has  bestowed  upon  you. 

MeL  I'm  sorry  the  favour  miscarried,  for  if 
was  designed  for  you,  Mr.  Worthy;  and  be 
assured  'hs  the  last  and  only  favour  you  must 


expect  at  my  hands.  Captain,  1  ask  your  par- 
don. \Kxii  with  Lucy. 

Capt.  B,  1  grant  it.  You  see,  Mr.  Worthy, 
Was  only  a  random  shot ;  it  might  b  ave  tak- 
en off  your  head  as  well  as  mine.  Courage, 
my  dear!  'tis  the  fortune  of  war;  but  Uie 
enemy  has  thought  fit  to  withdraw,  I  think. 

IVor,  W^ithdraw!  Oons!  sir,  what  do  ye 
mean  by  withdraw? 

Capt,  B,  I'll  show  you.  [Exit. 

^for.  She's  lost,  irrecoverably  lost,  dkid 
Plume's  advice  has  ruined  me.  'Sdeatb!  why 
should  1,  that  knew  her  haughty  spirit,  faie 
ruled  by  a  man  that's  a  stranger  to  her  pride? 

\Exii. 

Scene  O. — A  Chamber, 

Kite,  disguised  in  a  strange  Habit,  disco- 
vered sitting  at.  a  Table,  tvith  Books  and 
Globes, 

Serg.  JC  [Rises^  By  the  position  of  the 
heavens,  gained  from  my  observation  upon 
these  celestial  globes,  I  find  that  Luna  vras  a 
tidewaiter;  Sol,  a  surveyor;  Mercury,  a  tbief; 
Venus,  a  whore ;  Saturn,  an  alderman ;  Jupi- 
ter, a  rake;  and  Mars,  a  sergeant  of  grena- 
diers— and  this  is  the  system  of  Kite,  the 
conjurer. 

JSnier  Captain  Plume  and  W^o&THy« 

CapuP,  Well,  what  success? 

Serg,  K.  I  have  sent  away  a  shoemaker  and 
a  tailor  already;  one's  to  be  a  captain  of  ma- 
rines, and  the  other  a  major  of  dragoons.  I 
am  to  manage  them  at  night.  Have  you  seen 
the  lady,  Mr.  Worthy? 

fVor,  Ay,  but  it  won't  do.  Have  you  show- 
ed her  her  name  that  I  tore  off  from  the 
bottom  of  the  letter? 

Serg,  Km  No,  sir,  I  reserve  that  for  tbe  last 
stroke. 

CapLP,  What  letter? 

VKor.  One  that  I  would  not  let  yoa  see, 
for  fear  that  you  should  break  -windows 
in  .good  earnest.  Here,  captain,  put  it  into 
your  pocket-book,  and  have  it  ready  upon 
occasion.  [Knocking  at  the  Dtfor. 

Serg,  K  Officers,  to  your  posts.  Tycbo* 
mind  the  door. 

[Exeunt  Captain  Plume  and  f^orOty. 

Enter  Melinda  and  Lucy. 

Serg.K  Tychoy  chairs  for  the  ladies. 

Met  Don't  trouble  yourseff;  we  shanl  stay, 
doctor. 

Serg,  K  Your  ladyship  \s  to  stay  much 
longer  than  you  imagine. 

MeL  For  what? 

Serg.K  For  a  husband.  For  your  part, 
madam,  you  vron^  stay  for  a  husband. 

[To  Lucy. 

Lucy,  Pray,  doctor,  do  you  converse  with 
the  stars,  or  the  devil? 

Serg,K.  With  both;  when  I  have  the  des- 
tinies of  men  in  search,  I  consult  the  stars; 
when  the  affairs  of  women  come  under  my 
hands,  I  advise  with  my  t'other  friend. 

Mel,  And  have  you  raised  the  devil  upon 
my  account? 

Serg,K.  Yes,  madam,  and  he's  now  under 
the  table. 
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Idtcr.  Ob,  l^aircaa  proUcl  us !  Dear  ma- 
dam, Tel*s  be  gone. 

S^rff,  K,  If  you  be  afraid  of  biiri ,  wby  do 
you  corae  to  consult  bim? 

Mei.  Don*t  fear,  fool.  Do  you  tbink,  sir, 
tbat  because  Fm  a  woman  l*m  to  be  fooled 
out  of  my  reason ,  or  frightened  out  of  my 
senses?     Come,  sbow  me  tbis  deYil. 

Serg*  K»  He's  a  little  busy  at  present ,  but 
wben  be  bas  done,  be  sball  wait  on  you. 

MeL  What  is  he  doing? 

Serg,  K.  Writing  your  name  in  bis  pocket- 
book. 

MeL  Ha,  ba!  my  name!  pray  what  have 
you  or  be  to  do  with  my  namer 

Serg,  K.  Lookye,  fair  lady !  the  devil  is  a 
▼ery  modest  person,  be  seeks  nobody  unless 
they  seek  bim  first;  be*s  chained  up  like  a 
mastifi^  and  can*t  stir  unless  he  be  let  loose. 
You  come  to  me  to  have  your  fortune  told — 
do  you  think,  madam,  that  I  can  answer  you 
of  my  own  bead?  No,  madam,  the  adairs 
of  women  are  so  irregular ,  thnt  nothing  less 
than  the  deyil  can  giye  any  account  of  them. 
Now ,  to  convince  you  of  your  incredulity, 
ril  show  you  a  trial  of  my  skill.  Here,  you 
Cacodcmo  delPlumo,  exert  your  power,  draw 
me  tbis  lady's  name,  the  word  Melinda,  in 
proper  letters  and  characters  of  her  own 
nana-writing-^  do  it  at  three  motions — one — 
two — three — ^*tis  done.— -Now,  madam,  will 
yon  please*  to  send  your  maid  to  fetch  it? 

Lucjr*  I  fetch  it!  toe  devil  fetch  me' if  I  do. 

MeC  Mj  name  in  my  own  hand-writing! 
tbat  would  be  convincing  indeed. 

Serg.K.  Seeing  is  believing.  [Goes  to  the 
Table  and  lifts  up  the  Carpett  Here,  Tre, 
Tre,  poor  Tre,  give  me  the  "bone,  sirrah. 
There  s  your  name  upon  that  square  piece  of 
paper.     Behold — 

MeL  n!*b  wonderful!  my  very  letters  to  a 
tittle! 

Luc/,  *Tis  like  yonr  band,  madam,  but  not 
90  like  your  band  neither;  and  now  1  look 
nearer,   tis  not  like  your  band  at  all. 

Serg,  K,  Here's  a  chambermaid  that  will 
outlie  the  devil? 

Lucy.  Lookye,  madam,  they  shan't  impose 
upon  us;  people  can't  remember  their  bands, 
no  more  tnan  they  can  their  faces.  Come, 
madam,  let  us  be  certain;  write  your  name 
upon  this  paper,  then  we'll  compare  the  two 
bands.       [Takes  out  a  Paper  and  folds  iL 

Serg,  A,  Any  thing  for  your  satisfaction, 
madam— Here's  pen  and  ink. 

[MeL  writes,  Lucj  holds  the  Paper, 

Imcj.  Let  me  see  it,  madam;  'tis  the  same 
^tbe  very  same.  But  111  secure  one  copy 
for  my  ov^n  affairs.  [Aside, 

MeL  This  is  demonstration. 

Serg,K,  Tis  so,  madam  —  the  word  de- 
monstration comes  from  demon,  the  father 
of  lies. 

MeL  Well,  doctor,  Fm  convinced:  and 
now,  pray,  what  account  can  you  give  of 
my  future  fortune? 

Serg,  K.  Before  the  sun  bas  made  one 
course  round  tbis  earthly  globe,  your  fortune 
will  be  fixed  for  happiness  or  misery. 

MeL  What !  so  near  the  crisis  of  my  fate? 

Serg.K,  Let  me  see— About  the  hour  of 
ten  to-morrow  morning,   you  will  be  saluted 


by  a  gentleman  who  will  come  to  take  his 
leave  of  you,  being  designed  for  travel ;  bis 
intention  of  going  abroaa  is  sudden ,  and  the 
occasion  a  woman.  Your  fortune  and  bis  are 
like  the  bullet  and  the  barrel,  one  runs  plump 
into  the  other — In  short,  if  the  gentleman  tra- 
vels be  will  die  abroad,  and  it  he  does  you 
will  die  before  be  comes  home. 

MeL  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he? 

Serg,  K.  Madam,  he's  a  fine  gentleman, 
and  a  lover;  tbat  is,  a  man  of  very  good 
sense,  and  a  very  great  fool. 

MeL  How  is  tnat  possible,  doctor  ? 

Serg.K,  Because,  madam — because  it  is  so. 
— A  woman's  reason  is  the  best  for  a  man's 
being  a  fool. 

meL  Ten  o'clock,  you  say? 

Serg.K.  Ten — about  the  hour  oftea-drink* 
inc  throughout  the  kingdom. 

MeL  Here,  doctor.  [Git^es  Monejrjl  Lucy, 
have  you  any  questions  to  ask? 

Lucy,  Oh,  madam,  a  thousand. 

Serg.  K.  I  mustjbeg  your  patienc<j  till 
another  time,  for  1  expect  more  company  this 
minute;  4>^sides,  I  must  discharge  the  gentle- 
man under  the  table. 

Lucy,  O  pray,  sir,  discbarge  us  first! 

Serg.K.  Tycho,  wait  on  the  ladies  dovm 
stairs. 


[Kxeuni  Melinda  and  Lucy, 

Enter  Captain  Brazbn. 

CapLB.  Your  servant,  my  dear! 

Serg,  K.  Stand  ofl(  I  have  my  familiar  already . 

CapLB.  Are  you  bewitched,  my  dear? 

Serg.K.  Yes,  my  dear !  but  mine  is  a  peace- 
able spirit,  and  hates  gunpowder.  Thus  I 
fortify  myself;  [Drains  a  Circle  round  him- 
self]  ana  now,  captain,  have  a  care  bow  you 
force  my  lines. 

CapLB.  Lines!  wha^  dost  talk  of  lines? 
You  have  something  like  a  fishing-rod  there 
indeed;  but  I  come  to  be  acquainted  with 
you,  man. — W^hat's  your  name,  my  dear? 

Serg.K.  Conundrum. 

CapLB,  Conundrum?  rat  me!  I  knew  a 
famous  doctor  in  London  of  your  name. — 
Where  were  you  born  ? 

Serg.K.  I  was  bom.  in  Algebra. 

CapL  B.  Algebra !  'tis  no  country  in  Chris- 
tendom, Fm  sure,  unless  it  be  some  place  in 
the  Highlands  in  Scotland. 

Serg.  K.  Right;  I  told  you  I  was  bevritcbed. 

CapLB.  So  am  I,  my  dear;  I  am  going 
to  be  married.  I  have  had  two  letters  from 
a  lady  of  fortune  tbat  loves  me  to  madness, 
fits,  cDolic,  spleen,  and  vapours.  Shall  I  marry 
her  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  ay  or  no? 

Serg.K  Certainly. 

Capt.n.  Gadso,  ay. 

Serg.K.  Or  no.  But  I  must  have  the  year 
and  the  day  of  the  month  when  these  letters 
were  dated. 

CapLB.  Wby,  you  old  bitch!  did  you 
ever  hear  of  love-letters  dated  with  the  year 
and  day  of  the  month?  Do  you  think  billet- 
doux  are.  like  bank-bills  ? 

Serg.K.  They  are  not  so  good,  my  dear; 
but  if  they  bear  no  date,  I  must  examine  the 
contents. 

CapLB.  Contents!  tbat  you  shall,  old  boy! 
here  they  be  both. 

Serg,  K,  Only  the  last  you  received,  if  you 
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please.  [^Takes  the  Leiier]  Now,  sir,  if  you 
please  to  let  me  consult  my  books  for  a  mi- 
nute, ril  send  this  letter  enclosed  to  you, 
witb  the  determination  of  the  stars  upon  it, 
to  your  lod^ngs. 

CapL  B.  vVith  all  ray  heart  I  must  gire 
\k\m^\Put8  his  Hcmds  in  his  Pockets'}  AU 
gebra  f  I  fancy,  doctor,  His  hard  to  calculate 
the  place  of  your  nativity  ?— Here.  [Gives  hirn 
Money\  And  if  t  succeed,  1*11  huild  a  watch- 
tower  on  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain  in 
Wales,  for  the  study  of  astrology  and  the 
benefit  of  the  Conundrums.  \ExiL 

Re-enter  Captain  Plums  €md  Worthy. 

fVor.  O  doctor!  that  letter's  worth  a  mil- 
lion. Let  me  see  it — and  now  I  have  it,  Tm 
afraid  to  open  it. 

CaptP.  Pho!  let  me  see  it.  [Opens  the 
Letter}  If  she  he  a  jilt — damn  her,  she  is 
one!  there's  her  name  at  the  bottom  on't. 

fVor,  By  all  my  hopes,  'lis  Lucy's  hand. 
'     Capt.  P,  Lucfsf 

Vfor.  Certainly.  Tis  no  more  like  Me- 
linda's  character  than  black  is  to  white. 

CapLB,  Then  ^is  certainly  Lucy's  contri- 
vance to  dratv  in  Braien  for  a  husliand.  But 
are  you  sure  'tis  not  Melinda's  hand  ? 

IV'or,   You  shall  see.     Where's  the  bit  of 
paper   I    gave    you   just    now  that  the  devil 
wrote  Melinda  upon? 
Serg,H.  Here,  sir. 

CaptP,  Tis  plain  they  are  not  the  same. 
And  is  this  the  malicious  name  that  was  sub- 
scribed to  the  letter  which  made  Mr.  Balance 
send  his  daughter  into  the  country? 

fVor,  The  very  same  The  other  fragments 
I  showjed  you  just  now  I  once  intenaed  for 
another  use ;  but  I  think  I  have  turned  it  now 
to  a  better  advantage. 

Capt,  P.  But  'twas  barbarous  to  conceal 
this  so  long,  and  to  continue  me  %o  many 
hours  in  the  prenicious  heresy  of  believing 
that  angelic  creature  could  change.  Poor 
Sylvia  \ 

fVor.  Rich  Sylvia,  you  mean,  and  poor 
captain;  ha,  ha,  ha!  —  Come,  come,  fnend, 
IVIelind.!  is  true,  and  shall  be  mine;  Sylvia  is 
constant,  and  may  be  yours. 

Capu  P.  No ,  she's  above  my  hopes :  but 
for  her  sake  I'll  recant  my  opinion  of  herse^. 
By  some  the  sex  is  blam'd  without  design :  « 
Light i   harmless  censure,  such  as  yours  and 

mine, 
Sallies  of  wit,  and  vapours  of  our  wine : 
Others  the  justice  of  the  sei  condemn, 
wAnd  wanting  merit  to  create  esteem, 
Would  bide  their  own  defects  by  pens'ring 

them: 

But  they,  secure  in  their  all-conau'ring  charms. 
Laugh  at  thie  vain  efforts  of  false  alarms. 
He  magnifies  their  conquests  who  complains, 
For  none  would  struggle,  were  they  not  in 

chains.        \KxeunL 

ACT  V. 

ScETiB  L—JrSTiCK  Balance's  House. 

Enter  Justice  Balance  and  Justice  Scale. 

Just.  Scale,  I  say  His  not  to  be  borne,  Mr. 
Balance. 

JustB*  Lookye,   Mr.  Scale,  for  my  own 


'part,  I  shall  be   very  tender  in  what  regards 
the  officers  of  the  army. 

Enter  Sylvia,  Bullock,  Rose,  Prisoners, 
Constable,  and  Mob, 

Const,  May  it  please  your  worships,  we 
look  them  in  the  very^act,  re  infecta,  sir. 
The  gentleman  indeed  behaved  himself  like 
a  gentleman;  for  be  drew  his  sword  and 
swore,  and  afterwards  laid  it  down  and  said 
nothing. 

JusL  B.  Give  the  gentleman  his  sword  again. 
Wait  you  without.  [Exeunt  Constable  and 
VyaU:h\  I'm  sorry,  sir,  [To  Sjloia\  to  know 
a  gentleman  upon  such  terms,  that  the  occ»* 
sion  of  our  meeting  should  prevent  the  satis- 
faction of  an  acquamtance. 

SjL  Sir,  you  need  make  no  apology  for 
your  warrant,  no  more  than  I  shall  do  for 
my  behaviour;  my  innocence  is  upon  an 
equal  foot  with  your  authority 

Just* Scale,  Innocence!  Have  you  not  se- 
duced that  young  maid? 

Sji,  No,  Mr.  Goosecap,  she  seduced  me. 

But.  So  she  did,  Tli  swear;  for  she  propos- 
ed marriage  first* 

Just,  B,  What !  tken  you  are  married,  cbiid  ? 

[To  Rose. 

Rose,  Yes,  sir,  to  my  sorrow. 

JusL  B,  VVho  was  witness  ? 

BuL  That  was  I.  I  danced,  threw  the  stock<» 
ing,  and  spoke  jokes  by  their  bedside,  I'm  sure. 

Just,  B,  Who  was  the  minister? 

But,  Minister!  we  are  soldiers,  and  want 
no  minister.  They  were  married  fay  the  ar- 
ticles of  war. 

Just  B,  Hold  thy  prating,  fool. — Your  ap- 
pearance, sir,  [To  Sjlviay  promises  some 
understanding;  pray  what  does  this  fellow 
mean  ? 

Sjrl.  He  means  marriage,  I  think;  but  tfaat, 
you  know,  is  so  odd  a  thing,  that  hardly  any 
two  people  under  the  sun  agree  in  the  cere- 
mony; some  make  it  a  convenience,  and  others 
make  it  a  jest;  hut  among  soldiers  'tis  inckst 
sacred.  Our  sword,  you  know,  is  our  honour; 
that  we  lay  down;  the  hero  jumps  over  it 
first,  and  the  Amazon  after :  the  drum  beats  a 
ruff,  and  so  to  bed:  that*^  all.  The  ceremony 
is  concise. 

BuL  And  the  prettiest  ceremony;  so  full  of 
pastime  and  prodigality — 

Just,B,  What!  are  you  a  soldier? 

Bui,  Ay,  that  I  am.  Will  your  worship 
lend  me  your  cane,  and  I'll  show  you  bow  1 
can  exercise? 

Just,  B,  Take  it.  [Strikes  him  oper  the 
Headi\  Pray,  sir,  what  commission'  may  you 
bear?  [To  SjUfia, 

SjrU  I'm  called  captain,  sir,  by  all  the  cof- 
fee-men, drawers,  and  groom-porters  ia  Lon~ 
don ;  for  I  wear  a  red  coat,  a  sword ,  a  pi- 
quet  in  my  head,  and  dice  in  my  pocket. 

Just,  Scale.  Your  name,  pray,  sir? 

Sjrl,  Pinch* 

JusUB,  And  pray,  sir,  what  brouglil  yon 
into  Shropshire? 

Sjrl,  A  pinch,  sir:  I  know  you  conntiy 
gentlemen  want  wit,  and  you  know  that  we 
town  gentlemen  want  money;  and  so — 

Just,B.  I  ilnderstand  you,  sir. — ^Uere,  con- 
stable! 
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Reenter  Constable, 
Take  this  geDtleraan  into  ciutody  till  further 
orders. 

Rose.  Pray,  your  worship)  doot  he  uocivil 
to  him,  for  he  did  me  do  hurt;  he*s  the  most 
harmless  roan  in  the  world,  for  all  he  talks  so. 

Jusi.  Scale,  Come,  come,  child,  Dl  take  care 
of  vou. 

SjrL  What,  ^ntlemen,  rob  me  of  my  free- 
dom  and  my  wife  at  once?  'Tis  the  first  time 
they  eirer  went  together. 

Just  B.  Harkye,  constable.  [  VKhispers  him. 

Const.  It  shall  be  done,  sir.  ^*- Come  along, 
sir.  [^E.xeunl  Constable^  Bullock^  and  Sylvia, 

Just,  B.  Come,  Mr.  Scale,  we*il  manage 
the  spark  presently.  [Exeunt. 

ScRNB  IL — Meunda's  AfMrtment, 
Enter  Meunda  and  Worthy. 

MeL.So  far  the  prediction  is  right,  *lis  ten 
exactly,  [jiside^  And  pray,  sir,  how  long  have 
yoa  been  in  this  traTclIinff  humour? 

fVor.  "Tis  natural,  madam,  for  us  to  avoid 
what  disturbs  pur  quiet. 

Melh  Rather  the  Uyte  of  change,  which  is 
more  natural,  may  be  the  occasion  of  it. 

fVor,  To  be  sure,  madam,  there  roust  be 
charros  in  Tarietv ,  else  neither  you  nor  I 
should  be  so  fond  of  it 

Nlel.  You  mistake,  Mr.  Worthy;  1  am  not 
%o  fond  of  variety  as  to  travel  forU;  hot  do 
1  think  it  prudence  in  you  to  run  yourself 
into  a  certain  expense  and  danger,  in  hopes 
of  precarious  pleasures ,  which  at  best  never 
answer  expectation,  as  it  is  evident  from  the 
ezampfe  of  most  travellers,  that  long  more  to 
return  to  their  own  country  than  they  did 
to  go  abroad.^    . 

rKor.  What  pleasures  I  may  receive  abroad 
are  indeed  uncertain;  but  this  I  am  sure  of, 
I  shall  meet  with  less  cruelty  among  the  most 
barbarous  of  nations  than  1  bave  foond  at 
borne. 

MeL  Come,  sir,  you  and  I  bave  been  jang- 
ling a  great  while :  I  fancy  if  we  made  our 
accounts  we  should  the  sooner  come  to  an 
agreement. 

Vt  or.  Sure,  madam,  you  won*t  dispute  your 
being  in  my  debt  —  My  fears ,  sighs ,  vows, 
promises,  assiduities,  anxieties,  jealousies,  b  <ve 
run  on  for  a  whole  year  without  any  payment 

Mel,  A  year!  oh,  Mr.  Worthy,  what  you 
owe  to  me  is  not  to  be  paid  under  a  seven 
year*s  servituder  How  did  you  use  roe  the 
year  before!  when,  taking  the  advantage  of 
my  innocence  and  necessity,  you  would  have 
made  me  your  mistress,  that  is,  your  slave? 
— Remember  the  wicked  insinuations,  artful 
baitj,  deceitful  arguments,  cunning  pretences; 
then  your  impudent  behaviour,  loose  expres- 
sions, familiar  letters,  rude  visits:  remember 
those,  those,  Mr.  Worthy. 

yy<or.  I  do  rtmember,  and  am  sorry  I 
made  no  better  use  of  *em.  \Aside'\  But  you 
may  remember,  madam,  that — 

MtL  Sir,  rU  remember  nothing-«*tis  youri 
interest  that  I  should  forget.  You  bave  been 
barbarous  to  me,  I  have  been  cruel  to  you ;  j 
put  that  and  that  together,  and  let  one  bal-i 
ance  the  other.  Now,  if  you  will  begin  upon^ 
a  new  scor^  lay  aside  your  adventuring  airs,i 


aiid  behave  yoursdf  handsomely  till  Lent  be 
over :  here's  xsi^  hand,  Fll  use  you  as  a  gentle- 
man should  be. 

IVor,  And  if  I  don*t  use  you  as  a  gentle- 
woman should  be,  may  this  be  my  poison, 

\Kisses  her  Hand. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv,  Madam,  the  coach  is   at  the  door. 

[Exit. 


her  pardon. 

rt''or,  1  dare  not  hope  for  the  honour  of 
waiting  on  you. 

Mel.  My  coach  is  full;  but  if  you^U  be  so 
gallant  as  to  mount  your  own  horse,  and 
follow  us,  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  overtaken; 
and  if  you  bring  captain  Plume  with  you  we 
shan't  have  the  worse  reception. 

ff^r.  ni   endeavour  it. 

{Exit,  leading  Melinda. 

Scene  IIL — A  Court  of  Justice, 

Justice  Balance,  Justice  Scale,  and  Jus- 
tice Scruple  discovered  upon  the  Bench, 
ivith  Constable,  Sergeant  Kite,  and  Mob 
standing  bjr.  Sergeant  Kite,  tmd  Con- 
stable advance. 

Serg,  K.  Pray  who  are  those  honourable 
gentlemen  upon  the  bench? 

Const.  He  in  the  middle  is  justice  Balance, 
be  on  the  right  is  justice  Scale,  and  he  on 
the  left  is  justice  Scruple;  and  I  am  Mr.  Con- 
stable: four  very  honest  gentlemen. 

Enter  Captain  Plume. 

Just.B.  Captain,  youVe  welcome. 

CaptP.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

Just.  Scr.  Come,  honest  captain,  sit  by  me. 
[Captain  Plume  ascends,  and  sits  upon 
the  Benvhl  Now  produce  your  prisoners — 
Here,  that  fellow  there,  set  him  up.  Mr.  Con" 
stable,  what  have  you  to  say  against  this 
man? 

Const.  1  have  nothing  to  say  against  him, 
an'  please  you. 

JusLB.  No!  what  made  you  bring  bim 
hither  ? 

ConsL  I  don't  know,  an'  please  your  worship. 

JusL  Scale.  Did  not  the  coptents  of  your 
warrant  direct  you  what  sort  of  men  to  take  up  ? 

Const.  I  can't  tell,  an'  please  ye;  I  can't 
read. 

Just. Scr.  A  very  grelly  constable,  truly, 
I  find  we  have  no  business  here. 

Serg.K.  May  it  please  the  worshipful  bench, 
I  desire  to  be  beara  in  this  case,  as  being  the 
counsel  for  the  king. 

Just,  B.  Come,  sergeant,  you  shall  be  heard, 
since  nobody  else  will  speak;  we  won't  come 
here  for  nothing. 

Serg%  This  man  is  but  one  man,  the  coun- 
try may  spare  him,  and  the  army  wants  biro ; 
besides,  he's  ^it  out  by  nature  for  a  grena- 
dier; he*s  fi^M^eet  ten  inches  high:  he  shall 
boi,  wrestle,  or  dance  the  Cheshire  round- 
with  any  man  in  the  country;  he  gets  drunk 
every  Sabbath  day,  and  he  heals  his  wife. 

frife.  You  lie,  sirrah,  you  lie;  an'   please 
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your  worship y  be^s  the  best-natured  pains- 
taking^st  man  in  the  parish;  witness  my  five 
poor  children. 

J'ust  Scr,  A  wife  and  five  children!  jon 
constable,  you  rogue,  how  durst  you  impress 
a  man  that  has  a  wife  and  five  children  r 

Just,  Scale.  Discharge  him,  discharge  him ! 

Just,  B,  Hold,  gentlemen.  Hearkye,  friend, 
how  do  you  maintain  your  wife  and  five 
children  ? 

CapL  P,  They  live  upon  wiidft>wl  and 
venison ,  sir ;  the  husband  keeps  a  gun ,  and 
kills  all  the  hares  and  partridges  within  fi^e 
miles  round. 

Just,  B,  A  gun !  nay,  if  he  be  so  good  at 
gunning,  he  shall  have  enough  onH. 

Sere.K,  Ay,  ay,  I'll  take  care  of  him,  if 
you  please.  [Takes  him  down, 

JusL  Scale,  Here,  you  constable,  the  neiet. 
Set  up  that  black-fac'd  fellow,  be  has  a  gun- 
powder look:  what  can  you  say  against  this 
man,  constable? 

Const,  Nothing,  but  that  he  is  a  very  ho- 
nest man. 

Capi,  P,  Pray,  gentlemen,  let  me  have  one 
honest  man  in  my  company  for  the  novelty's 
sake. 

JusL  B,  What  are  you,  friend  ? 

JVelsh  C,  A  collier ;  1  work  in  the  coal-pits. 

JusL  Scr,  Lookye,  gentlemen,  this  feUow 
has  a  trade,  and  the  act  of  parliament  here 
expresses  that  we  are  to  impress  no  man  that 
has  any  visible  means  of  a  livelihood. 

Serg,K,  May  it  please  your  worship,  this 
man  has  no  visible  means  of  a  livelihood,  for 
he  works  under  ground. 

CapL  P,  Well  said.  Kite ;  besides,  the  army 
wants  miners. 

Just,B,  Right;  and  had  we  an  order  of 
government  for't,  -we  could  raise  you  in  this, 
and  the  neighbouring  county  of  Stafford,  five 
hundred  colliers,  that  vroula  run  you  under 
ground  like  moles,  and  do  more  service  in  a 
siege  than  all  the  miners  in  the  army. 

Just.  Scr,   Well,  friend,  what  have  you  to 
say  for  yourself? 
.  ff^elshCl  Vm  married. 

Serff.  K,  Lack-a-day !  so  am  I. 

IVelsh  C,  Here's  my  wife,  poor  woman. 

JusLB.  Are  you  married,  good  woman?. 

f^oman.  I'm  married  in  conscience. 

JusL  Scale.  Who  married  you,  mistress? 

J^'oman.  My  husband.  We  agreed  that  I 
should  call  him  husband,  and  that  be  should 
call  me  wife,  to  shun  going  for  a  soldier. 

JusL  Scr.  A  very  pretty  ^ouple !  Pray,  cap- 
tain, will  you  take  thera  both? 

CapLP,  What  say  you,  Mr.  Kite?  will 
you  take  care  of  the  woman? 

Serg,K.  Yes,  sir;  she  shall  go  with  us  to 
the  sea-side,  and  there  if  she  has  a  mind  to 
drown  herself,  we'll  take  care  that  nobody 
shall  hinder  her. 

JusLB,  Here,  constable,  bring  in  my  man. 
[JExiV  Constable'^  Now ,  captain,  Fll  fit  you 
with  a  man  such  as  you  never  listed  in  your 
life.  ^ 

Re-enter  Constable,  «viw  Sylvia. 
Oh,  my  friend  Pinch!  I'm  very  glad  to  see  yon, 

SjL  Well,  sir,  and  what  then? 

Just,  Scale.  What  then !  is  that  your  re* 
spect  to  the  bench. 


SjL  Sir,  I  don*l  care  a  larthiog  for  you 
nor  your  bench  neither. 

Just,  Scr,  Lookye,  gentlemen,  that's  enough ; 
he's  a  very  impudent  fellow,  and  fit  for  a 
soldier. 

JusL  Scale,  A  notorious  rogue,  I  say,  and 
very  fit  for  a  soldier. 

JusL  B,  What  think  you,  captain  ? 

CapLP,  I  think  he  is  a  very  pretty  fellow, 
and  therefore  fit  to  serve. 

Sjrl.-Me  for  a  soldier!  send  your  own  lasy 
lubberly  sons  at  home;  fellows  that  hasard 
their  necks  every  day  in  the  pursuit  of  a  fox, 
yet  dare  not  pe^p  abroad  to  look  an  enemy 
m  the  face. 

JusLB,  Pray,  caiptain,  read  the  articles  of 
war;  we'll  see  him  listed  immediately. 

Capt,P,  [Reads'^  Articles  of  o^ar  against 
mutiny  and  desertion,  etc, — 

SjL  Hold,  sir  —  Once,  more,  gentlemen, 
have  a  care  what  you  do,  for  you  shall  se- 
verely smart  for  any  Tiolence  you  offer  to 
me;  and  you,  Mr.  Balance,  I  speak  to  you 
particularly,  vou  shall  heartily  repent  it 

Capt,P,  Lookye,  young  spark,  say  but 
one  word  more,  and  I'll  build  a  horse  for 
you  as  high  as  the  ceiling,  and  make  you 
ride  the  most  tiresome  journey  that  ever  you 
made  in  your  life. 

SyL  You  have  made  a  fine  speech,  good 
captain  Huffcap!  but  you  had  better  be  quiet; 
I  shall   find  a  way  to  cool  your  courage. 

CapLP,  Pray,  gentlemen,  don't  mind  him, 
he's  distracted. 

Syl,  'Tis  false ;  I  am  descended  of  as  good 
a  family  as  any  in  your  county;  my  father 
is  as  good  a  man  as  any  upon  your  bench; 
and  I  am  heir  to  two  thousand- pounds  a  year. 

JusLB,  He's  certainly  mad.  Pray,  captain, 
read  the  articles  of  war. 

Syl,  Hold,  once  more.  Pray,  Mr.  Balance, 
to  you  I  speak;  suppose  I  were  your  child, 
would  you  use  me  at  this  rate? 

JusL  B,  No,  faith ;  were  you  mine  I  would 
send  you  to  Bedlam  first,  and  into  the  army 
afterwards. 

Sfl,  But  consider  my  father ,  sir;  he's  as 
good,  as  generous,  as  brave,  as  just  a  man 
as  ever  served  his  country;  I'm  his  only  child; 
perhaps  the  loss  of  me  may  break  his  heart 

Just,B,  He's  a  -wm  great  fool  if  it  does. 
Captain,  if  you  don't  fiat  him  this  minute.  III 
leave  the  court. 

CapL  P.  Kite,  do  you  distribute  the  levy 
money  to  the  men  while  I-  read, 

Serg,K,  Ay,  sir.    SAenee,  gentlemen. 
[Captain  Plume  reads  the  Articles  of  9Var, 

JusLB,  Very  well;  now,  captain,  let  me 
beg  the  favour  of  you  not  to  discharge  this 
fellow  upon  ^ny  account  whatsoever.  Bring 
in  the  rest. 

Const,  There  are  no  more,  an't  please  your 
worship. 

JusL  B,  No  more !  there  were  ^^^  two 
hours  ago. 

Sjrl,  Tis  true,  sir ;  but  this  ro^e  of  a  con- 
stable let  the  rest  escape  for  a  bribe  of  eleven 
shillings  a  man,  because  he  said  the  act  allowed 
him  but  ten ,  so  the  *odd  shilling  was  dear 
gains. 

All,  JusL  How? 

Sjrl,  Gentlemen,  he  offered  to  let  me  go 
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away  for  two  giiineai»  but  I  bad  not  «o  much 
about  me:  this  is  'truth ,  and  Fm  ready  to 
swear  it 

Serg.  K,  And  FU  swear  it ;  give  me  the 
book ;  *tis  for  the  good  of  the  senrice. 

ffcish  C  May  it  please  your  worship  I 
gave  him  balf-a -crown  to  say  that  I  was  an 
honest  man ;  but  now,  since  that  your  wor- 
ships have  made  me  a  rogue,  I  hope  I  shall 
have  my  money  again. 

JumI.  B.  Tis  my  opinion  that  this  constable 
be  put  into  the  captain^s  hands ,  and  if  his 
friends  don*t  bring  four  good  men  for  his 
ransom  by  to-morrow  night ,  captain,  you 
shall  carry  him  to  Flanders. 

JusL  Scale,  JustScru.  Agreed,  agreed. 

CapLP^  Mr.  Kite,  take  the  constable  into 
custody. 

Serg.K.  Ay,  ay,  sir.  Will  you  please  to 
have  your  office  taken  from  you,  or  will  you 
handsomely  lay  down  your  staff,  as  your  bet- 
ters have  done  before  you? 

J  To  the  Constable,  who  drops  his  Staff, 
usLB.  Come,  gentlemen,  here  needs  no 
great  ceremony  in  adjourning  this  court.  Cap- 
tain, .you  shall  dine  with  me. 

Ser^,  K.  Come,  Mr.  Militia  Sergeant,  I 
shall  silence  you  now,  I  believe,  without  your 
taking  the  law  of  roe.  {^Exeunt 

ScBHK  IV.-^^  Boom  in  Justice  Balaucb^s 

House. 

JEnier  Justice  Balance  and  SteuHird. 

Siew.  We  did  not  miss  her  till  the  evening, 
sir;  and  then,  searching  for  her  in  the  cham- 
ber that  was  my  young  master^s,  we  found 
ber  clothes  there;  but  the  suit  that  your  son 
left  in  the  press  when  he  went  to  London 
was  gone.  ^ 

JustB.  You  hanH  told  that  circumstance  to 
any  body? 

Stew.  To  none  but  your  worship. 

JusiB,  And  be  sure  you  don't.  Go,  and 
tell  captain  Plume  that  I  beg  to  speak  with 
him. 

Sie^*  I  shall.  [ExiL 

JiistB.  Was  ever  man  so  imposed  upon? 
I  bad  bcr promise  indeed  that  she  would  never 
dispose  of^herself  without  my  consent  I  have 
consented  with  a  witness,  ^iven  her  away  as 
my  act  and  deed;  and  this,  I  warrant,  the 
captain  thinks  will  pass.  No,  I  shall  never 
pardon  him  the  villany,  first  of  robbing  me  of 
my  daughter,  and  then  the  mean  opinion  he 
must  have  of  me  to  think  that  I  could  be  so 
wretchedly  imposed  upon.  Her  extravagant 
passion  might  encourage  her  in  the  attempt, 
out  the  contrivance  must  be  his.  PU  know 
the  truth  presently.  ^ 

Enter  Captain  Plumb. 

Pray,  captain,  what  have  you  done  with  our 
young  gentleman  soldier? 

CapL  P.  He*s  at  my  cpiarters,  I  suppose, 
with  the  rest  of  my  men. 

J%ulB.  Does  he  keep  company  with  the 
common  soldiers? 

CapL  P.  No,  he*s  generally  with  me;  but 
the  young  rogue  fell  m  love  with  Rose,  and 
has  fain  with  her,  I  think,  since  she  came  to 
town. 
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Just.B.  So  that  between  you 
has  been  finely  managed. 

CapL  P.  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  she  had  no 
haum  from  me. 

JusLB.  Airs  safe,  I  find.  {Aside^  Now, 
captain,  you  must  know  th^t  the  young  fel- 
low^s  impudence  in  court  was  well  grounded: 
he  said  I  should  heartily  repent  his  being  list- 
ed;  and  so   I  do  from  my  soul. 

CapL  P.  Ay!  for  what  reason? 

Just.  B,  Because  he  is  no  Jess  than  what 
he  said  he  was;  born  of  as  good  a  family  as 
any  in  the  county,  and  he  is  heir  to  two  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year. 

CapL  P.  Vm  very  glad  to  hear  it;  for  1 
wanted  but  a  man  of  that  quality  to  make  my 
company  a  oerfect  representative  of  the  whole 
commons  of^  England. 

Just,B,  Woirt  you  discharge  him? 

CapLP,  Not  under  a  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

JusLB,  You  shall  have  it ;  for  his  father  is 
my  intimate  friend. 

CapL  P,  Then  you  shall  have  him  for  nothing. 

JusLB,  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  have  your  price. 

CaphP.  Not  a  penny,  sir;  I  value  an  ob- 
ligation to  you  much  above  an  hundred 
pounds. 

Just.  B.  Perhsips,  sir,  you  shanH  repent  your 
generosity.  Will  you  please  to  write  his  dis- 
charge in  my  pocket-book?  {Gives  his  Book] 
In  the  mean  time  we*ll  send  for  the  gentle^ 
man. — Who  waits  there? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Go  to  the  captain*s  lod^ng,  and  inquire  for 
Mr.  Wilful;  tell  him  his  captain  wants  him 
here  immediately. 

Serv,  Sir,  the  gentleman^s  below  at  the  door, 
inquiring  for  the  captain. 

CapL  P.  ,Bid  him  come  up.  \ExitSerQitnt\ 
Here*s  the  discharge,  sir. 

JusL  B.  Sir,  I  thank  you.*— Tis  plain  he  bad 
no  band  in't  [Aside. 

Enter  Sylvia. 

SjL  I  think,  captain,  you  might  have  used 
me  better  thau  to  leave  me  yonder  among 
your  swearing,  drunken  crew; — and  you,  Mr. 
Justice,  might  have  been  so  civil  as  to  have 
invited  me  to  dinner,  for  I  have  eaten  with  as 
good  a  man  as  your  worship. 

CapLP.  Sir,  you  must  charffe  our  want  of 
respect  upon  our  ignorance  of  your  quality. 
But  now  you  are  at  liberty ;  I  have  disdiarged 
you. 


SrU  Discharged  me? 

JusL  B.  Yes,  sir ;  and  you  must  once  more 
go  home  to  your  father. 
^  Sjl.  My  father!  then  I  am  discovered. — Ob, 
sir!  [Kneels"]  I  expect  no  pardon. 

JusLB.  Pardon!  no,  no,  child;  your  crime 
shall  be  your  punishment.  Here,  captain,  I 
deliver  her  over  to  the  conjugal  power  for  her 
chastisement  Since  she  wiU  be  a  wife,  be 
you  a  husband,  a  very  husband.  When  she 
tells  you  of  her  love,  upbraid  her  with  her 
folly;  be  modishly  ungrateful,  because  she  has 
been  unfashionably  kind;  and  use  her  worse 
than  you  would  any  body  else,  because  you 
canU  use  her  so  well  as  she  deserves. 

CapL  P.  And  are  you  Sylvia  in  good  earnest? 

Sjrl,  Earnest!  I  have  gone  too  far  to  make 
it  a  jest,  sir.  « 
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[Act  V. 


CaptP,  And  do  you  give  ber  to  me  in 
good  earnest? 

Just  B,  If  you  please  to  take  ber,  sir. 

CapUP,  \Vhy  then  1  have  saved  my  legs 
and  arms,  and  lost  my  liberty.  Secure  from 
^rounds,  1  am  prepai  ed  for  tbe  gout.  Farewell 
subsistence,  ana  welcome  taxes. — Sir,  my  li* 
berly  and  the  hopes  of  being  a  general  are 
much  dearer  to  me  than  your  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year;  but  to  your  love,  madam,  I 
resign  my  freedom,  and  to  your  beauty  my 
ambition;  greater  in  obeying  at  your  feet, 
than  commanding  at  the  bead  of  an  army. 

Enter  Woetht. 

Wbr.  I  am  sorry  to  hear,  Mr*  Balance,  that 
your  daughter  is  lost. 

JuStB*  So  am  not  I,  sir,  since  an  honest 
gentleman  has  found  ber. 

Enter  Melinda* 

Meli.  Pray,  Mr.  Balance,  wbat*s  become  of 
my  cousin  Sylvia? 

JustB.  Your  cousin  Sylvia  is  talking  yon- 
der with  your  cousin  Plume. 

MeL  And  Worthy. —flow  ? 

SfL  Do  you  think  it  strange,  cousin,  that  a 
woman  should  change?  But  1  hope  you^H  ex- 
cuse a  change  that  has  proceeded  from  con- 
stancy. I  altered  my  outside  because  1  was 
tbe  same  within,  and  only  laid  by  tbe  woman 
to  make  sure  of  my  man:  thatS  my  history. 

MeL  Your  history  is  a  little  romantic,  cou- 
sin; but  since  success  has  crowned  your  ad- 
ventures, you  will  have  the  world  on  your 
side;  and  I  shall  be  willing  to  fo  with  the 
tide,  provided  youMl  pardon  an  injury  I  of- 
fered you  in  the  letter  to  your  father. 

CapLP^  That  injury,  madam,  was  done  to 
me,  and  the  reparation  I  expect  shall  be  made 
to  my  friend:  make  Mr.  Worthy  happy,  and 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

MeL  A  good  example,  sir,  will  go   a  great 


way. — When  my  cousin  is  pleased  to  surren- 
der, *tis  probable  I  shan't  hold  out  much  longer. 

Re-enter  Captain  Brazen. 

CapLB,  Gentlemen,  I  am  yours. — Madam, 
I  am  not  yo^rs.  [ToMeUnda. 

MeL  Pm  clad  on*t,  sir. 

CapLB,  So  am  I. — You  have  got  a  pretty 
bouse  here,  Mr.  Laconic. 

JusLB,  Tis  time  to  right  all  mistakes — niy 
name,  sir,  is  Balance. 

CaptB,  Balance!  Sir,  I  am  your  most  obe- 
dient— I  know  your  whole  generation  —  had 
not  you  an  unde  that  was  governor  of  tbe 
Leeward  Islands  some  years  ago? 

JustB,  Did  you  kfciow  bimr    - 

CapLB,  Intimately,  sir* — He  played  at  bil- 
liards to  a  miracle*  You  bad  a  orotber  too 
that  was  a  captain  of  a  fire-ship  —  poor  Dick 
— he  bad  the  most  engaging  way  with  falm  of 
making  punch  —  and  then  bis  cabin  was  so 
neat^iut  his  poor  boy  Jack  was  the  most 
comical  bastard— Ha,  faa,  ba,  ha,  faa!  a  pickled 
dog;  I  shall  never  forget  him. 

CapLP.  Havo  you  got  your  recruits,  mj 
dear  ? 

CapLB.  Not  a  stick,  my  dear! 

Capt,P.  Probably  I  shall  furnish  you,  mr 
dear!  instead  of  the  twenty  thousano  pounds 
you  talkM  of,  you  shall  have  tbe  twenty  brave 
recmils  that  1  have  raised  at  the  rate  tbey 
cost  me.  My  commission  I  lay  down,  to  fa« 
taken  up  by  some  braver  ieliow,  that  has  more 
merit  and  less  good  fortune — whilst  I  endea- 
vour, by  the  example  of  this  worthy  gentle- 
man, to  serve  my  kinff  and  country  at  home* 

VVith  some  regret  I  quit  tbe  active  field. 

Where  glory  full  reward  for  life  does  yield; 

But  the  recruiting  trade,  with  all  its  train 

Of  endless  plague,  fatigue,  and  endless  pain, 

I  gladly  quit,  with  my  fair  spouse    to  stay, 

And  raise  recruits  tbe  matrimonial  w^ay. 

\  Exeunt 
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David  GAaaicK  was  bom  at  Her«rord  and  baptised  P«b.  aS*  1716.  At  the  aga  of  ten  jaars  ha  wu  pat  uad^r  the 
care  of  Mr.  Hunter «  matter  ot  the  Gramnar  achool  of  LichBeld,  but.  made  nu  great  progreaa  in  Literature.  He  Tary 
earlj  showed  liis  attachment  to  dramatic  entertainments  ;  having  in  the  year  1747  represented  the  character  of  Scrgceat 
Kite  in  the  Recruiting  Officer,  with  great  applause.  From  sehoul  he  went  to  Lisbon  to  visit  his  nacle*  bnt  aiajed  calf 
•  short  lime  there  before  be  retoraed,  to  £aglaodf  on  which  he  went  again  to  Mr.  Hunter  ;  and  in  J 735  hecaaie  the 
pupil  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  progress  he  made  under  this  able  tnlor  was  not  such  as  the  brilliancy  of  hia  parte  might  aeem  to  proause; 
the  TiTaciiy  of  his  character  nnfitled  him  for  serious  pursuits,  end  his  attention  to  the  drama  prerailed  over  every  ether 
object.  After  a  lime  Johnson  grew  fired  of  teaching ;  and  Mr.  Gsrrick  being  deiiirous  of  a  more  active  Iif« ,  it  wa» 
agreed  by  both  iho  piipil  and  his  tutor  to  quit  Lichfield  and  try  their  fortunes  (in  the  metropolis.  They  accordingly  set 
ont  together  on  the  sd  of  March  1756;  and  on  the  gih  of  the  aame  month  Mr.  Garrick  was  entered  of  Liacola'a  Inn, 
it  being  intended  that  the  law  ahnnld  be  his  profession. 

His  father  died  soon  after »  and  was  not  auivivcd  by  his  mother.  He  then  cnicaged  in  the  wlne-'tradc,  in  partner- 
ship wilh  his  lirolher  Peter  Gan-ick  ;  bill  this  eunnexiun  lasting  for  a  short  time  he  resolved  to  try  his  talents  on  tbe 
stage,  snd  in  the  summer  of  1741  Went  down  to  tpswich,  where  he  acted  with  great  applause  under  the  neme  of  Lyddal. 
The  pari  which  he  first  performed  was  that  of  jiboam,  in  the  Tragedy  of  Oroomoio.  Ha  made  his  first  eppcaraaca  at 
the  Theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields  the  igth  of  Oct.  i74i«  in  the  character  of  Richard  the  Third,  his  excellence  daaaled  and 
astoni»hed  every  one  ;  and  the  seeing  a  young  man,  in  no  more  than  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and  a  nrtvice  to  the  stage, 
reaching  at  one  single  step  to  that  height  of  perfection  which  malnrity  of  years  and  long  practieal  cSLpericnve  had  not 
been  eble  to  bestow  on  the  then  capital  performers  ma  tbe  English  stage,  was  a  phenomenon  which  eonid  not  hat  ho- 
come  ihe  object  of  universal  speculation  and  as  uaivrrsal  Admiration.  The  theatres  towards  the  court-end  of  the  town 
were  on  this  occasion  deserted,  persons  of  all  ranks  flocking  to  Goodman's  Fields  where  Mr.  Garrick  continued  to 
aet  till  the  close  of  the  season;  in  the  ensuing  wtnter  he  engaged  himself  to  Mr.  Fleetwood,  then  manager  of  Drtvj 
Lane  play-house,  in  which  theatre  he  continaed  till  the  yeer  1745,  in  the  winter  of  which  he  went  over  to 
Ireland,  and  continued  tliere  through  the  whole  of  that  aeaaon,  being  joint  manager  with  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the  dircctsoa 
and  profits  of  the  Theatre  Boyal  in  Smoek  Alley.    From  there  he  retnmed  to  England,  and  was  engaged  for  ihn  eoo-. 
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••a  of  1746  with  tha  Ul«  Mr.  Rich*  pat«iit««  of  CoTeat-ganlea.  Tkis  how  over  was  hi*  laat  parrormonco  aa  •  hirod 
actor ;  for  in  the  cloae  of  the  aeaton ,  Mr.  Oarrick ,  in  eonjanclion  with  Mr.  Lacj  pnrchaaed  Iha  propertj  of  thai 
theatre*  together  with  the  renuTation  uf  the  patent. 

la  thii  atation  BIr.  Garrick  continacd  until  the  year  1776,  with  an  interval  of  two  years,  from  1765  to  1765* 
which  he  devoted  to  travelling  abroad* 

While  Mr.  Garrick  was  in  France,  he  made  a  short  eseuraion  from  the  capital  wilh  the  celebrated  Parisian  per- 
former Preville,  They  were  on  horseback,  and  Preville  took  a  fancy  to  act  the  part  of  a  drttnkcn  revalicr.  Garrick 
applauded  the  imitation,  bnt  told  him,  he  wanted  one  thing  which  was  essential  to  complete  the  picture,  he  did  not 
ie  Asa  Ufs  druni,    "Hold,  my  friend,*'  said  he,   *'end  1  will  show  you  aa  English  blood,  who,  afirr  having  dined 


ai  a  tavern,  and  swallowed  three  or  fonr  bottles  of  Port,  mounts  his  Iiorae  in  a  summer  evening  to  eti  to  his  box  in 
the  country."  He  immedialcly  proceeded  to  exhibit  all  the  gredalioos  of  intoxication.  He  called  to  his  servant,  that 
the  son  and  the  fields  w^erc  turaing  round  him;  whippod  and  spurred  his  horie,  until  the  animal  reared  and  wheeled 
is  ererj  direction  :  at  length  he  lost  bis  whip,  his  f««t  seemed  incapable  of  resting  in  the  stirrups,  the  bridle  dropped 
from  hu  hand,  and  he  appeared  to  have  lost  ihe  use  of  his  facullie*.  Finally,  he  fell  from  hit  horse  in  such  a  deaih- 
liko  manner,  that  Preville  gave  an  involuntary  cry  of  horror;  and  his  terror  greatly  increased  when  be  fuund  that  his 
friend  made  no  anawen  to  hia  qnestiunt.  After  wiping  the  dust  from  his  face,  he  asked  again,  with  the  emotion  and 
anxiety  of  frieodship,  whether  he  was  hurt.  Garrick  whose  eves  were  closed,  half  opened  one  of  them,  hiccuped, 
and,  wilh  the  ihost  natural  tone  of  inloxicalioo  ,  called  for  another  gla*s.  Preville  was  astonished;  and  when  Garrick 
started  up,  and  resumed  his  usual  demeanour,  the  French  actor  exclaimed  —  "My  frien4»  alluw  the  scholar  to  em- 
brace h>a  master,   and  thank  him  for  the  valuable  lesson  he  has  given  him.  " 

The  loth  of  June  1776,  after  performing  Ihe  character  of  Don  Felix  ia  Mrs.  Ccatlivre's  Comedy  of  the  FVvndtr 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  for  dccared  avlort  he  look  leave  uf  the  stage. 

Ho  died  at  hia  house  in  the  A<h;lphi,  sfter  a  few  day's  sickness,  on  the  lOth  of  January  1779.  Hia  body  was  in- 
terred with  great  funeral  pomp  at  Weatminstcr  Abbey,  on  the  1st  of  Fcbrnary  following.  Tragedy,  Comedy,  and 
Farce,  the  lover  and  the  hero,  the  jealous  husband  who  stupecis  his  wife's  virtue  without  eause  and  the  thoughtless 
lively  rake  who  attacks  it  wi#out  detign ,  were  all  alike  open  to  his  imitation  and  ail  alike  did  honour  to  his  execu- 
tion. Every  passion  of  the  human  breast  seemed  subjected  to  his  powers  of  expression;  nay,  even  time  itself  appeared 
l»  ataad  still  or  advaaca  aa  he  would  have  x^  Hage  and  ridicule,  doubt  and  despair,  Iraasport  and  contempt,  love, 
ioalouay,  fear,  fury,  and  simplicity,  all  took  in  torn  possession  of  his  features,  while  esch  of  them  in  turn  appeared 
to  ho  aole  possessor  of  those  features.  One  night  old  age  sat  on  his  countenance ,  as  if  the  wrinkles  ahe  had  stamped 
there  were  indelible;  the  next  the  gaiety  and  bloom  of  jrouth  aeemed  to  overipread  his  face,  and  smooth  even  those 
marks  whi(.h  time  and  muscular  conformation  might  have  really  made  there*  As  if  Nature  had  from  his  cradle  marked 
him  out  for  her  truest  representative  ,  she  bestowed  on  him  such  powers  uf  expression  in  the  muscles  of  hit  face ,  as 
BO  performer  ever  yet  possessed;  not  only  for  the  displsy  of  s  single  passion,  but  also  for  the  combination  of  Utose  va- 
rious coaf  icts  with  which  the  human  breast  at  times  is  fraught,  so  that  ii|  his  eouttteaance,  evea  when  his  lips  were 
silent,  bia  meaninf  stood  portrajed  in  characters  luo  legible  for  any  to  mislake  it.  In  a  word,  the  beholder  felt  himself 
affected  he  kaaw  not  how;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  by  future  writers,  what  the  poet  haa  said  of  Shakspeare, 
that  ia  Asa  acting,  aa  ia  <Ae  eiktr'*  writing  :     "  His  powerful   strokes  presiding  truth  impressed. 

And  nnresiued  passion  storm'd  the  breast. " 

Motwiibataadiag  the  numberless  aad  laborious  avocations  attending  on  his  profession  as  aa  actor,  and  his  station  as 
a  aaaaagcr,  yet  atill  his  active  genius  Was  perpetually  bursting  forth  in  various  little  productions  both  in  the  dramalio 
•ad  ^vctieal  way,  the  merit  of  which  cannot  but  make  ua  regret  hia  want  of  time  for  the  pursuit  of  more  extensive 
aad  important  worka. 


THE  CLANDESTINE  MARWAGE, 

wsa  first  acted  at  Drnry  Lane,  in  ijdG,  AVhen  two  such  names  ss  Colman  the  Elder  and  Garrick »  united  to  write 
a  play  apoa  aa  original  idea  of  such  s  third  msn  as  Hogartli«  much  wm  to  be  expected  ;  and  all  that  expeclalioa  could 
ralioaally  form  ia  here  most  amnlj  fulfilled.  The  Epilogue  arifully  tells  us  that  Hogsrih's  JUarriaft  jitamode  is  the 
feandaiton,  we  find  all  our  faculties  seised  on  |lr  the  irresistible  effect  of  caricature;  and  we  are  in  Imagination  hur- 
ried through  the  whole  list  of  his  inimitable  produclions;  7'A«  two  Apprentice 9 ,  Tk*  Gate*  ofCalaU,  Midnight  Con- 
if»romtiom»  I*iayrer«  in  a  Bam,  and  Marriage  Alamode ,  put  us  ia  the  best  humour  in  the  world  to  judge  of  an  author's 
prodactaoas;  and  before  our  reason  has  had  time  to  examine »  our  heart  has  approved.  Mrs.  Inchbald  sajs,  "Lord 
Oglebv,  once  the  most  admired  part  in  this  comedy,  is  an  evidence  nf  Ihe  lluctualion  of  maanera,  modes,  and  opi- 
akms;— >  forty  years  ago,  it  iraa  reckoned  so  naloral  a  representation  of  a  man  of  fashion,  that  several  noblemen  are 
aasd  lo  have  aeea  in  the  author's  thoaghls  whea  he  designed  the  charsctcr;  now,  rib  part  is  so  little  understood  in  tha 
play :  aad  his  foibles  seem  so  discordant  with  tbe  maaly  faults  o(  the  present  time,  thst  his  good  qualities  canngt  atone 
for  Ihcm."  To  this  it  has  bren  well  replied/  that,  *'considcrcd  racrelv  ss  a  delineation  of  manners.  Lord  Ogleby 
is,  no  doubt,  a  fleeting  and  lugacious  being;  but  the  foundation  of  his  artificial  chsracter  ia  ao  noble,  ao  generouaj  aad 
so  kindly,  that,  whenever  it  caa  fiad  a  pinper  represeatative ,  it  must  continue  to  excite  our  sympathies."  But  we 
must  observe,  that  the  part  of  Canton,  however  amusiag  to  the  galleries,  is  aa  illiberal  carit 
aad  Ihereforo  disgraceful  to  tha  Xnglish  stage. 


caricature  of  the  Swiss  nation. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


LORD   OGLKBT. 
SIR  JOHN    MELTIL. 
STERLING. 
LOVBWBLL. 


SERGEANT  FLOWER. 
TRAVERSE. 
TRUEMAN. 
CANTON. 


BRUSH. 

MRS.   HEIDELBERG. 

MISS  STERLING. 

FANNY. 


BETTY. 

CHAMBERMAID. 

TRUSTY. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Sterling*s  House. 

Enter  Fanny  and  Betty,  meetiifg. 

BeL  {Running  i/il  Ma*am!  Miss  Fanny! 
Ma'am! 

Fan.  Wfaat*s  the  mailer,  Betty? 

BeL  Oily  Ja!  ma^am!  as  sure  as  I  am  alive, 
here  is  your  husband — ^I  saw  him  crossing  the 
court-yard  in  his  boots. 

Fan.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. — But  pray  now, 
my  dear  Betty,,  be  cautious.  Don't  mention 
that  Word  again  on  any  account  You  know 
"wc  have  agreed  nerer  to  drop  any  expressions 


of  that  sort,  for  fear  of  an  accident. 

BeL  Dear  ma'am,  you  may  depend  upon 
me.  There  is  not  a  more  trustier  creature 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  I  am.  Though 
I  say  it,  1  am  as  secret  as  the  ^rave — and  if 
it  is  never  lold  till  I  tell  it,  it  may  remain 
untold  till  doomsday  £ot  Betty. 

Fan.  1  know  you  are  faithful — hut  in  our 
circumstances  we  cannot  be  too  careful. 

Bei.  \try  true,  ma'am !  and  yet  I  vow  and 
protest  there's  more  plague  than  pleasure  with 
a  secret ;  especially  if  a  body  mayn't  mention 
it  to  four  or  five  of  one's  particular  acquain- 
tance, /o^ 


'y: 


^j. 


.\ 
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THE  CLANDESTINE  MARRIAGE. 


[Act  I. 


Fan.  Do  but  keep  this  secret  a  little  while! 
longer,  and  then  I  hope  you  may  mention    it 
to  any  body. — Mr.  Ix>vcwcn  wilL  acquaint  the 
family  "with  the  nature  of  our  situation  as  soon 
as  possible. 

net  'Vhe  sooner  the  better,  I  believe :  for 
if  be  does  not  tell  it,  there^s  a  little  tell-tale, 
I  know  of,  will  come  and  tell  it  for  bim. 

Fan,  Fie,  Betty!  [Blushes, 

Bet.  Ah!  you  may  well  blush.  But  youVe 
not  so  sick,  and  so  pale,  and  so  wan,  and  so 
many  qualms — 

Fan,  Have  done!  I  shall  be  quite  angry 
with  you. 

BeL  Angry — Bless 'the  dear  puppet!  I  am 
sure  I  shall  loye  it  as  much  as  if  it  was  my 
own. — I  meant  no  harm,  heaven^s  knows. 

Fan,  Well,  say  no  more  of  this — it  makes 
me  uneasy. — AH  I  have  to  ask  of  you  is,  to 
be  faithful  and  secret,  and  not  to  reveal  this 
matter  till  we  disclose  it  to  tbe  family  our- 
selves. 

Bet,  Me  reveal  it ! — If  I  say  a  word,  I  wish 
I  may  be  burned.  I  would  not  do  you  any 
harm  for  the  world — and  as  for  Mr.  Loveweli, 
I  am  sure  I  have  loved  tbe  dear  gentleman 
ever  since  be  got  a  tide-waiter*s  place  for  my 
brother. — ^But  let  me  tell  you  bolti,  you  must 
leave  ofT^our  soft  looks  to  each  other,  and 
your  whispers,  and  your  glances,  and  your 
always  sitting  next  to  one  another  at  dinner, 
and  your  long  walks  toffetber  in  tbe  evening. 
— For  my  part,  if  I  baa  not  been  in  tbe  se- 
cret, I  should  have  known  you  were  a  pftir 
of  lovers  at  least,  if  not  man  and  wife,  as— 

Fan,  See  there  now  again !  Proy  be  careful. 

Bet  WtW,  well^— nobody  bears  me.  —  Man 
and  wife — I'll  say  no  more,--- What  I  *<n  you 
is  very  true,  for  all  that—* 

Love,Xynaiin'\  William! 

Bet,  Hark!  I  hear  your  husband — 

Fan,  What! 

Bet,  1  say  here  comes  Mr.  Loveweli. — Mind 
tbe  caution  I  give  you — ]*lt  be  whipped  now 
if  you  are  not  (he  first  person  he  set*  or  speaks 
to  in  -the  family.  However,  \i  you  choose  it, 
it*s  notliing  at  all  to  me — as  you  sow,  so  you 
must  reap — as  you  brew, -so  you  must  bake. 
— ril  e'en  slip  down  tbe  back  stairs,  and  leave 
you  together.  \JExiL 

Fan,  I  see,  I  see  I  shall  never  have  a  mo- 
ment's case  till  our  marriage  is  made  public. 
New  dislrt^ses  crowd  in  upon  me  every  day. 
Tbe  solicitude  of  my  mind  sinks  my  spirits, 
preys  upon  my  health,  and  destroys  every 
comfort  of  my  life.  It  shall  be  revealed,  let 
what  will  be  the  consequence. 

Enter  LoyEWELL. 

Love,  My  love! — How's  this?  —  In  tears? — 
Indeed  this  is  too  much.  You  promised  me 
to  support  your  spirits,  and  to  wait  the  deter- 
mination oi  our  fortune  with  patience.  PW 
mjr  sake,  for  your  own,  be  comforted!  Why 
will  you  study  (o  add  to  our  uneasiness  and 
perplexity? 

Fan,  Oh,  Mr.  Loveweli,  the  indelicacy  of 
a  secret  marriage  grows  every  day  more  and 
more  shocking  to  me.  I  walk  about  the  house 
like  a  guilty  wretch:  I  imagine  myself  the  ob- 
ject of  the  suspicion  of  the  whole  family,  and 


am  under  the  perpetual  terrors  of  a  abameful 
detection. 

Love,  Indeed,  indeed,  you  are  to  blame* 
The  amiable  delicacy  of  your  temper ,  and 
your  quick  sensibility,  only  serve  to  make 
you  unhappy. — 'Xo  clear  up  this  affair  pro- 
perly to  Mr.  Sterling,  is  the  continual  employ- 
ment of  my  thoughts.  Every  thing  now  is  in 
a  fair  train.  It  begins  to  grow  ripe  for  a  dis- 
covery; and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  conclud- 
ing to  the  satisfaction  of  ourselves,  of  your 
father,  and  the  whole  family. 

Fan,  End  how  it  will,  I  am  resolv'd  it  shall 
end  soon — very  soon.  I  would  not  live  ano- 
ther week  in  this  agony  of  mind  to  be  mis- 
tress of  the  universe. 

Love,  Do  not  be  too  violent  neither.  Do 
not  let  us  disturb  the  joy  of  your  sister's  mar- 
riage w^ilfa  the  tumult  this  matter  may  occa- 
sion ! — I  have  brought  letters  from  lord  Ogleby 
and  sir  John  Meivil  to  Mr.  Sterling.  They 
will  be  here  this  evening  —  and  I  dare  say 
witliin  this  hour. 

Fan,  I  am  sorry  for  it 

Love,  Why  so? 

Fan.  No  matter — only  let  us  disclose  our 
marriage  immediately ! 

Love,  As  soon  as  possible. 

Fan,  But  directly. 

Love,  In  a  few  days,  you  may  depend  on  it. 

Fan,  To-night — or  to-morrow  momins. 

Love,  That,  I  fear,  will  be  impracticable. 

Fan,  Nay,  but  you  must. 

Love,  Must!  \\hy'^, 

Ftm,  Indeed  you  must  —  I  have  the  most 
lilanning  reasons  for  it. 

Love,  Alarming,  indeed!  for  they  alarm  me, 
even  before  I  am  acquainted  with  them — 
What  are  they? 

Fan,^  cannot  tell  you. 

Love,  Not  tell  me? 

Fan,  Not  at  present.  When  all  is  settled, 
you  shall  be  acquainted  with  every  thing. 

Love,  Sorry  they  are  coming!  —  Must  be 
discovered! — What  can  this  mean?  Is  it  pos- 
sible you  can  have  any  reasons  that  neea  be 
concealed  from  me? 

Fan.  Do  not  disturb  yourself  with  conjec- 
tures— but  rest  assur'd,  that  though  you  are 
unable  to  divine  the  cause,  the  consequence 
of  a  discovery,  be  it  what  it  will,  cannot  be 
attended  with  half  the  miseries  of  tbe  present 
interval. 

Love,  You  put  me  upon  the  rack—I  would 
do  any  thing  to  make  you  easy.  —  But  you 
know  your  fatber^s  temper — Money  (you  will 
excuse  my  frankness)  is  the  spring  of  all  bis 
actions,  which  nothing  but  the  idea  of  acquir- 
ing nobility  or   magnificence  can  ever  make 


high  life;  her  contempt  for  every  thing  that 
does  not  relish  of  what  she  calls  quality ;  and 
that  from  the  vast  fortune  in  her  bands,  by 
her  late  husband,  she  absolutely  governs  Mr. 
Sterling  and  the  whole  family.  Now  if  tbey 
should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  affair 
too  abruptly,  they  might  perhaps  be  incensed 
beyond  all  hopes  of  reconciliation. 

Fan,  Manage  it  your  own  way.    I  am  per- 
suaded. 


SCEKB   1.} 
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Love*  Bui  io  the  mean  time  make  yourselfeasy. 

F'an,  As  easy  as  I  can,  I  >vill.  —  We  bad 
better  not  remain  togellier  any  longer  at  pre- 
sent.— Think  of  this  business,  and  let  me  know 
how  you  proceed. 

Love,  Depend  on  my  care !  But  pray  be 
cheerful. 

Fan.  I  wlJl. 

"Enter  Sterling,  as  she  is  going, 

Ster,  Hey-day!  who  ha've  we  got  here? 

Fan.  {don/used]  Mr.  Loveweli,  sir. 

Sier.  And  where  are  you  going,  hussy  ? 

Fan.  To  my  sister^s  chamber,  sir.       yExiL 

Sier,  Ah,  Lovewell!  What!  always  getting 
ray  foolish  girl  yonder  into  a  corner? — Well 
— well — let  us  but  once  see  her  eldest  sister 
fast  married  to  sir  Jobn  Melvil,  weMI  soon 
provide  a  good  husband  for  Fanny,  I  warrant 
you. 

Love.  W^ould  to  heaven,  sir,  you  would 
provide  her  one  of  my  recommenoation ! 

Sier.  Yourself!  eh,  Lovewell? 

Love.  With  your  pleasure,  sir. 

Sier.  Mighty  well! 

Love.  And  I  flatter  myself,  that  such  a  pro- 
posal would  not  be  very  disagreeable  to  miss 
ranny. 

Ster.  Better  and  better! 

Love.  And  if  I  could  but  obtain  your  con- 
sent, sir — 

«yier.  What!  You  marry  Fanny? — no — no 
— that  will  never  do,  Lovewell!  —  You're  a 
eood  boy,  to  be  sure — I  have  a  great  value 
for  jou — but  can*t  think  of  you  for  a  son-in- 
law.— There's  no  stuff  in  the  case;  no  money, 
Lovevrell ! 

Love.  My  pretensions  to  fortune,  indeed, 
are  but  moderate*,  but  though  not  equal  to 
splendour,  suflicient  to  keep  us  above  clistress. 
— Add  to  which,  that  1  hope  by  diligence  to 
increase  it — and  have  love,  honour — 

Ster.  But  not  the  stuff,  Lovewell! — Add  one 
little  round  0  to  the  sum  total  of  your  fortune, 
and  that  will  be  the  finest  thing  you  can  say 
to  me. — You  know  I've  a  regard  for  you — 
would  do  any  thing  to  serve  you — any  thing 
on  the  footing  of  friendship — but — 

Love.  If  you  think  me  worthy  of  your 
friendship,  sir,  be  a5.<ured  that  there  is  no 
instance  in  which  I  should  rale  your  friendship 
so  highly. 

Ster.  Pshaw!  pshaw!  that's  another  thing, 
you  know. — Where  money  or  interest  is  con- 
cerned, friendship  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Love.  But  where  the  happiness  of  a  daughter 
is  at  stake,  you  would  not  scruple,  sure,  to 
sacrifice  a  little  to  her  inclinations. 

Ster.  Inclinations!  why  you  would  not  per- 
saade  me  that  the  girl  is  m  love  with  you — 
eh,  Lovewell  ? 

Love.  I  cannot  absolutely  answer  for  miss 
Fanny,  sir;  but  am  sure  that  the  chief  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  my  life  .  depends  entirely 
upon  her. 

Ster.  Why,  inded,  now  if  your  kinsman, 
lord  Ogleby,  would  come  down  handsomely 
for  you — ^but  that's  impossible — No,  no — ^'twill 
never  do — I  must  hear  no  more  of  this — Come, 
Lovewell,  promise  me  that  1  .shall  hear  no 
more  of  this. 

Love.  {Hesitating']  1  am  afraid,  sir,  I  should 


not  be  able  to  keep  my  word  with  you,  if  I 
did  promise  you. 

Ster.  Why,  you  would  not  offer  to  marry 
her  without  my  consent !  would  you,  Love- 
well? 

Love,  Marry  her,  sir!  [Con/used. 

Ster,  Ay,  marry  her,  sir! — I  hnow  very 
well,  that  a  warm  speech  or  two  from  such 
a  dangerous  young  spark  as  you  arc  would 
go  much  further  towards  persuslShig  a  silly 
girl  to  do  what  she  has  more  than  a  months 
mind  to  do,  than  twenty  grave  lectures  from 
fathers  or  mothers,  or  undes  or  aunts,  to  pre- 
vent her.  But  you  would  not,  sure,  be  such 
a  base  fellow,  such  a  treacherous  young 
rogue,  as  to  seduce  my  daughter's  affections, 
and  destroy  the  peace  of  my  family  in  that 
manner. — I  must  insist  on  it,  that  you  give 
me  your  word  not  to  marry  her  without  my 
consent. 

Love,  Sir — I — 1 — as  to  that — I — I  beg,  sir- 
Pray,  sir,  excuse  me  on  this  subject  at  present. 

Ster.  Promise  then,  that  you  will  carry  this 
matter  no  further  without  my  approbation. 

Love.  You  may  depend  on  it,  sir,  that  it 
shall  go  no  further.  , 

Ster,  Well— well— that's  enough —I'll  Uke 
care  of  the  rest,  I  warrant  you. — Come,  come, 
let's  have  done  with  this  nonsense !  —  VVhat's 
doing  in  town? — Any  news  upon  'Change? 

Love.  Nothing  material. 

Ster.  Have  you  seen  the  currants,  the  soa[f, 
and  Madeira  safe  in  the  warehouse?  Have  you 
compared  the  goods  with  the  invoice  and  bills 
of  lading,  and  are  they  all  right? 

Love.  They  are,  sir. 

Ster,  And  how  are  stocks? 

Love,  Fell  one  and  a  half  this  morning. 

Ster,  Well,  well — some  good  news  from 
America,  and  they'll  be  up  again.  —  But  how 
are  lord  Oglehy  and  sir  John  Melvil? — when 
are  we  to  expect  them? 

Love,  Very  soon,  sir.  I  came  on  purpose 
to  bring  you  their  commands.  Here  are  let- 
ters from  both  of  them.  [Giving  Letters, 

Ster.  Let  me  sre — let  me  see  —  'Slife,  how 
his  lordship's  letter  is  perfumed! — It  takes  my 
breath  away.  [Opening  it]  And  French  pa- 
per too ! — with  a  slippery  gloss  on  it  that  dazzles 
one's  eyes. — Mjr  dear  Mr,  Sterling — [Read- 
ing] — Mercy  on  me !  his  lordship  writes  a 
worse  hand  than  a  boy  at  his  exercise.  —  But 
how's  this  ?— Eh!— Wi/A ./oa  to-night'-LafV-^ 
yers  to-morrow  morning, — To-night! — that's 
sudden,  indeed  —  W^here's  my  sister  Heidel- 
berg? She  should  know  of  this  immediately. 
— Here,  John!  Harry!  Thomas!  [jCdUing  the 
Servants]  Harkye,  Lovewell! 

Love.  Sir. 

Ster,  Mind  now,  how  I'll  entertain  his  lord- 
ship and  sir  John — W^e'll  show  your  fellows 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town  how  wc  live  in 
the  city — They  shall  eat  gold  —and  drink  gold 
— and  lie  in  gold. — Here,  cook!  butler!  [oo//- 
ing]\  What  signifies  your  birth,  and  educa- 
tion, and  titles! — Money,  money! — that's  the 
stuff  that  makes  the  ^reat  man  in  this  country. 

jAive.  Very  true,  sir. 

Ster.  True,  sir! — ^W^hy  then  have  done  with 
your  nonsense  of  love  and  matrimony.  You're 
not  rich  enough  to  think  of  a  wife  yet.  A  man 
of  business  should  mind  nothing  but    his   bu* 
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siness.  —  Where  are  these  fellows?— John! 
Thomas ! — \_Caliing]  Get  an  estate,  and  a  wife 
will  follow  of  course — Ah!  Lovewell !  an  En- 
glish merchant  is  the  most  respectable  character 
m  the  universe. — ^Slife,  roan,  a  rich  English 
merchant  may  make  himself  a  match  for  the 
daughter  of  a  nahob. — Where  are  all  my  ras- 
cals?— Here,  William!—  [Exit,  calling, 
Love.  So^r-as  I  suspected. — Quite  averse  to 
the  match,  "Hid  likely  to  receive  the  nev/s  of 
it  with  great  displeasure. — What*s  best  to  be 
done?— Let  me  aiee  —  Suppose  I  get  sir  John 
Melvil  to  interest  himself  in  this  aflair.  He 
may  mention  it  to  lord  Ogleby  with  a  better 
grace  than  I  can,  and  more  probably  prevail 
on  him  to  interfere  in  it.  I  can  open  my 
mind  also  more  freely  to  sir  John.  He  told 
me,  when  I  left  him  iu  town,  that  he  bad 
something  of  consequence  to  communicate, 
and  that  1  could  be  of  use  to  him.  I  am  glad 
of  it:  for  the  confidence  he  reposes  in  me, 
and  the  service  I  may  do  him  will  ensure  me 
his  good  ofliccs, — Poor  Fanny  1  it  hurts  me  to 
see  her  so  uneasy,  and  her  making  a  mystery 
of  the  cause  adds  to  my  anxiety.— Something 
must  be  done  upon  her  account;  for,  at  all 
events,  her  solicitude  sbairbe  removed. 

lExiL 

ScBNE  U. — Miss  Steriing's  Dressing-room. 

Miss  Steri.ing  and  Fanny  discovered. 

*  Miss  S.  O,  my  dear  sister,  say  no  tnore! — 
This  is  downright  hypocrisy.— *You  shall  never 
convince  me  that  you  don*t  envy  me  beyond 
measure. — Well,  after  all,  it  is  extremely  na- 
tural— It  is  impossible  to  be  angry  with   you. 

F^tm.  Indeed,  sister,  you  have  no  cause. 

MissS.  And  you  really  pretend  not  to  envy 
me? 

Fan.  Not  in  the  least. 

MissS,  And  you  don^t  in  the  least  wish 
that  you  was  just  in  my  situation  ? 

Fan.  No,  indeed  I  don*t     Why  should  I? 

MissS.  Why  should  you?  What!  on  the 
brink  of  marriage,  fortune,  title  —  But  I  bad 
forgot — There*s  that  dear  sweet  creature,  Mr. 
Lovewell,  in  the  case. — You  would  not  break 
your  faith  with  your  truelove  now  for  the 
world,  I  warrant  you. 

JFan.  Mr.  Lovewell! — always  Mr. Lovewell! 
— Lord,  what  signifies  Mr.  Lovewell,  sister? 


Fan.  And  why  not  a  coach  and  six  with- 
out the  indiflerence? — But  pray  when  is  this 
happy  marriage  of  yours  to  be  celebrated?  I 
long  to  give  you  joy. 

MissS.  In  a  day  or  two— I  cannot  tell  ex- 
actly— Oh,  my  dear  sister! — I  must  mortify 
her  a  little :  \Aside'\  I  know  you  have  a  pretty 
taste.  Pray  give  me  vour  opinion  of  my  jew- 
els. How  do  you  like  the  style  of  this  es- 
clavage?  [Showing  Jetvels. 

Fan.  Extremely  handsome  indeed,  and  well 
fancied. 

MissS.  What  d*ye  think  of  these  bracelets? 
I  shall  have  a  miniature  of  my  father  set 
round  with  diamonds  to  one,  and  sir  John*s  to 
the  other. — ^And  this  pair  of  ear-rings  I— set 


transparent! — Here,  the  tops,  you  tee,  will 
take  off,  to  wear  in  a  morning,  or  in  an  un- 
dress— how  d^'e  like  them  ?     [Shoals  Jewels. 

Fan.  Very  much,  I  assure  you — Bless  me, 
sister,  you  have  a  prodigious  quantity  of  jew- 
els— youMl  be  the  very  queen  of  diamonds^ 

MissS.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  very  well,  my  dear!-— 
I  shall  be  as  fine  as  a  little  queen  indeed. — I 
have  a  bouquet  to  come  home  to-morrow — 
made  up  of^  diamonds,  and  rubies,  and  eme- 
ralds, and  topazes,  and  amethysts — ^jewels  of 
all  colours,  green,  red,  blue,  yellow,  intermix- 
ed— the  prettiest  thing  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life! — The  jeweller  says  I  shall  set  out  with 
as  many  diamonds  as  any  body  in  town,  ex- 
cept lady  Brilliant,  and  Polly  VVhat-d*ye-caII- 
it,  lord  Squander*s  kept  mistress. 

Fan.  But  what  are  your  wedding-dothes, 
sister? 

MissS.  O,  white  and  silver,  to  be  sure,  you 
know.  —  I  bought  them  at  sir  Joseph  Lute~ 
string*s,  and  sat  above  an  hour  in  the  parlour 
behind  the  shop,  consulting  lady  Lutestring 
about  gold  and  silter  stufu,  on  purpose  to 
mortify  her. 

Fan.  Fje,  sister!  how  could  you  be  so  abom- 
inably provoking? 

Miss  S.  Oh,  r  have  no  patience  with  the 
pride  of  your  city-knights*  ladies.  —  Did  you 
ever  observe  the  airs  of  lady  Lutestring,  dress- 
ed in  the  richest  brocade  out  of  her  husband!s 
shop,  playing  crown  whist  at  Haberdasher^s- 
hall — whilst  the  civil  smirking  sir  Joseph,  with 
a  snug  wig  trimmed  round  his  broad  face  as 
close  as  a  new  cut  yew  hedge,  and  his  shoes 
so  black  that  they  shine  again,  stands  all  day 
in  his  shop,  fastened  to  his  counter  like  a  bad 
shilling  ? 

Fan.  Indeed,  indeed,  sbter,  this  is  too  much 
— If  you  talk  at  this  rate,  you  will  be  abso- 
lutely a  bye-word  in  the  city — You  must  ne- 
ver venture  on  the  inside  ofTemple-bar  again. 

MissS.  Never  do  I  desire  it — never,  my 
dear  Fanny,  I  promise  you.  Oh,  how  I  long 
to  he  transported  to  the  dear  regions  of  Gro»- 
venor-square — far — far  from  the  dull  districts 
of  Aldersffate,  Cheap,  Candlewick,  and  Far- 
ringdon  VVithout  and  W^itbin! — my  heart 
goes  pit-a-pat  at  the  very  idea  of  being  in- 
troduced at  c6urt!  —  gilt  chariot! — pieballed 
horses! — laced  liveries !--and  then  the  whispers 
buziing  round  the  circle — **  Who  is  that  young 
lady?  Who  is  she?"— "Lady  Melvil,  ma'aml* 
— Lady  Melvil!  My  ears  tingle  at  the  sound. 
— And  then  at  dinner,  instead  of  my  father 
perpetually  asking — "  Any  news  upon  Change?^ 
—  to  cry,  "VVell,  sir  John!  any  thing 
new  from  Arthur*s?*  —  or,  to  say  to  some 
other  woman  of  quality,  "  Was  your  ladyship 
at  the  duche.«s  of  Rubber's  last  night?  —  Did 
you  call  in  at  lady  Thunder's? — In  tbe  im- 
mensity of  crowd  I  swear  I  (fid  not  see  you 
— Scarce  a  soul  at  the  opera  last  Saturday — 
Shall  I  see  you  at  Carlisle-house  next  Thurs- 
day?**—  Oh,  the  dear  beau  monde!  I  was 
born  to  move  in  the  sphere  of  the  great  world. 

Fan.  And  so  in  the  midst  of  aU  this  .hap- 
piness you  have  no  compassion  for  pie — no 
pity  for  us  poor  mortals  m  common  life. 

MissS.  [A/feciedJjr]  You? — YouVe  above 
pity. — You  would  not  change  conditions  with 
me. — YouVe  over  head)  and  ears  in  love,  jou 
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know. — Nay,  for  tbat  matter,  if  Mr.  LoTewell 
and  you  come  together,  aa  I  doubt  not  you 
will,  jou  will  li?e  very  comfortably,  I  dare 
say. — He  will  mind  bis  business— you  il  employ 
yourself  in  tbe  delightful  care  ot  your  family 
— and  once  ih  a  season,  perbaps,  you'll  sit 
together  in  a  front  box  at  a  benefit  play,  as 
we  used  to  do  at  our  dancing-master's,  you 
know — ^and  perhaps  1  may  meet  you  in  tbe 
summer,  with  some  other  citisens  at  Tun* 
bridge.  >)  For  my  part,  I  shall  always  enter- 
tain a  proper  regard  for  my  relations.  --  You 
sha'nt  want  my  countenance,  I  assure  you. 
Wan.  Oh,  youVe  too  kind,  sister! 

Enter  Mrs.  Heidelberg. 

Mrs.  If.  \At  eniering~\  Here  this  evening! 
— I  vow  ana  pertest  ^)  we  shall  scarce  have  time 
to  provide  for  them — Oh,  my  dear!  \To 
Miss  Sterling^  I  am  glad  to   see   youVe  not 

3uite  in  a  disoahille.  Lord  Ogleby  and  Sir 
obn  Melvil  will  be  here  to-nignt. 
MissS.  To-night,  ma'am? 
Mrs.H.  Yes,  my  dear,  to-night.  —  Oh,  put 
on  a  smarter  cap,  and  cliange  those  ordinary 
ruffles! — Lord,  1  have  such  a  deal  to  do,  1 
shall  scarce  have  time  to  slip  on  my  Italian 
lutestring. — Where  is  this  dawdle  of  a  boose- 
keeper  ? 

Enter  Trcstt. 

Oh,  here.  Trusty!  do  you  know  that  people 
of  qualaty  are  expected  here  this  evening? 

Trus.  Yes,  ma  am. 

Mrs.H.  VVell — Do  ^ou  be  sure  now  that 
every  thing  is  done  in  tbe  most  genteelest 
manner— and  to  the  honour  of  the  family. 

Trus.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.H.  Well — but  mind  what  I  say  to  you. 

Trus.  Yes,  ma'am.  ^ 

MrSmH.  His  lordship  is  to  lie  in  the  chintz 
bedchamber — d'ye  hear? — and  sir  John  in  the 
blue  damask  room  —  his  lordship's  valet-de- 
cbamb  in  the  opposite — 

Trus*  But  Mr.  Lovewell  is  come  down — 
and  you  know  that's  his  room,  ma'am. 

MiS.H.  Well  —  well— Mr.  Lovewell  may 
make  shift— or  get  a  bed  at  the  George. — But 
harkye.  Trusty! 

Trus.  Ma'am! 

Mrs.  H.  Get  the  great  dining-room  in  order 
as  soon  ^%  possable.  Unpaper  the  curtains, 
take  the  kivcfrs ')  off  the  couch  and  the  chairs, 
and,  do  you  hear — take  the  china  dolls  out  of 
TRj  closet,  and  put  them  on  the  manllepiece 
im  mediately — 

Trus.  Yes,  ma'am.  \Going. 

Mrs.H.  And  mind,  as  soon  as  his  Ibrdship 
comes  in,  be  sure  you  set  all  their  heads  a 
nodding. 

Trus.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.H.  Be  gone,  then!  fly,  this  instant!— 
Where's  my  brother  Sterling? 

Trus.  Talking  to  the  butler,  ma'am. 

Mrs.H.  Very  well.  \EaU  Trust/]  Miss 
Fanny,  I  pertest  I  did  not  see  you  before— 
Lord,  child,  what's  the  matter  with  you? 

jPoit.  With  me!  Nothing,  ma'am. 

Mrs,H  Bless  me!   Why   your  face  is   as 

fale,  and  black,  and  yellow — of  fifty   colours, 
▼ow  and  pertest — And  then  you  have  drest 
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^'ourself  as  loose  and  as  big — I  declare  there 
IS  not  such  a  thing  to  be  seen  now,  as  a 
young  woman  with  a  fine  waist — ^You  all  make 
yourselves  as  round  as  Mrs.  Deputy  Barter. 
Go,  child! — You  know  the  qualaty  will  be 
here  by-and-by.  Go,  and  make  yourself  a 
little  more  fit  to  be  seen.  {Exit  FtMnnj]  She 
is  gone  away  in  tears — absolutely  crying,  I 
vow  and  pertest. —  This  ridicalous  love!  we 
must  put  a  stop  to  it.  It  makes  a  perfect  na- 
taral  of  the  girl. 

MissS-  Poor  soul!  she  can't  help  if. 

[Af/ectedlj. 

Mrs.HWellf  my  dear!  Now  1  shall  have 
an  opportoonity  of  convincing  you  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  what  you  was  telling  me  concern- 
ing sir  John  Melvil's  behaviour  to  you. 

Miss  S,  Oh,  it  gives  me  no  manner  of  unea- 
siness. But  indeed,  ma'am,  I  cannot  be  per- 
suaded but  that  sir  John  is  an  extremely  cold 
lover.  Such  distant  civility,  grave  looks,  and 
lukewarm  professions  of  esteem  for  me  and 
the  whole  family !  I  have  heard  of  flames  and 
darts,  but  sir  John's  is  a  jiassion  of  mere  ice 
and  snow. 

Mrs.H  Oh  fie,  my  dear!  I  am  perfectly 
ashamed  of  you.  That's  so  like  the  notions 
of  your  poor  sister!  What  you  complain  of 
as  coldness  and  indifTarcnce,  is  nothing  but 
the  extreme  gentilaty  of  his  address,  an  exact 
pictur  of  the  manners  of  qualaty. 

MissS.  O,  he  is  the  very  mirror  of  com- 
plaisance !  full  of  formal  bows  and  set  speech- 
es!—  I  declare,  if  there  was  any  violent  {^p- 
sion  on  my  side,  I  should  be  quite  jealou^of 
him. 

Jlfr«.^.  Jealous! — I  say,  jealous,  indeed — 
Jealous  of  who,  pray?' 

Miss.S.  My  sister  Fanny.  She  seems  a 
much  greater  favourite  than!  am;  and  he  pays 
her  infinitely  more  attention,  I  assure  you. 

Mrs.H.  Lord!  d'ye  think  a  man  of  fashion, 
as  he  is,  cannot  distinguish  between  the  gen- 
teel and  the  vulgar  part  of  the  family? — Be- 
tween you  and  your  sister,  for  instance — or 
me  and  my  brother? — Be  advised  hy  me, 
child!  It  is  all  puliteness  and  goodbreeding. 
Nobody  knows  tbe  qualaty  better  than  I  do. 

MissS  in  my  mind  the  old  lord,  his  uncle, 
has  ten  tim-s  more  gallantry  about  him  than 
sir  John.  He  is  full  of  attentions  to  the  ladies, 
and  smiles,  and  grins,  and  leers,  and  ogles, 
and  fills  every  wrinkle  of  his  old  wizen  face 
with  comical  Expressions  o£  tenderness.  I 
think  he. would  make  an  admirable  sweetheart. 

Enter  Sterling. 

Ster.  {At  entering]  No  fish?— Why  the 
pond  was  dragged  but  yesterday  morning — 
There's  carp  and  tench  in  the  boat — Fox  on't, 
if  that  dog  Lovewell  had  any  thought,  he 
would  have  brought  down  a  turbol,  or  some 
of  the  land-carriage  mackrell. 

Mrs.  H.  Lord,  brother,  I  am  afraid  his  lord- 
ship and  sir  John  will  not  arrive  while  it  is 
light. 

iSter.  I  warrant  you. — But  pray,  sister  Hei- 
delberg, let  the  turtle  be  dressed  to-morrow, 
and  some  venison — and  let  the  gardener  cut 
some  pine-apples — and  get  out  some  ice. — FU 
answer  for  wine,  I  warrant  you — I'll  give  them 
such  a  glass  of  champagne  as  they  never  drank 
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ja    llieir  lives — no,    uot   at   a   duke^s   table. 

Mrs,  IL  Pray  now,  brother,  mind  how  you 
bchaTC.  1  am  always  in  a  fright  about  you 
Avith  people  of  qualaty.  Take  care  that  you 
donH  fall  asleep  directly  after  supper,  as  you 
commonly  do.*  Take  a  good  deal  of  snuff; 
and  that  will  keep  you  awake  —  And  don*t 
burst  out  with  your  horrible  loud  horse-laughs. 
It  is  monstrous  wulgar. 

Ster,  Never  fear,  sister !  —  Who  have  be 
here  ? 

Mrs.H.  It  is  Mons.  Cantoon,  the  Swish 
gentleman  that  lives  with  his  lordship,  ]  vow 
and  pertest. 

Enter  Ca.nton. 

Ster,  Ah,  mounseer!  your  servant.  —  I  am. 
vcr)'  glad  to  see  you,  mounseer. 

Can,  Mosh  oblige  to  Mons.  Sterling. — ^ 
jMa^am,  I  am  your — JVlatemoiselie,  I  am  your. 

[Uovving  round. 

Mrs.  H,  Your  bumble  servant,  Mr.  Cantoon ! 

Can.  Kiss  your  band,  matam ! 

Ster.  Well,  mounseer! — and  what  news  of 
vour  ^ood  family? — when  are  we  to  see  his 
lordship  and  sir  John? 

Can,  Mons.  Sterling !  milor  Ogleby  and  sir 
Jean  Melvil  will  be  here  in  one  quarter  hour. 

Ster.  I  am  glad  to  bear  it. 

Mrs,  H,  O,  I  am  perdigious  glad  to  hear  it 
Being  so  late,  ]  waji  afeard  of  some  accident. 
— VVill  you  please  to  have  any  thiug,  Mr. 
Cantoon,  after  your  journey? 

#a#i.  No,  tank  you,  ma*am. 

Mr9  H.  Shall  I  go  and  show  you  the  apart- 
ments, sir? 

Can,  You  do  me  great  boncur,  ma*am. 

Mrs.  H.  Come  then ! — come,  my  dear. 

[To  Miss  Sterling.    Exeunt. 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — An  Anti-chamber  to  Lord  Ogle- 
Bt's  Bed-chamber.  Table  with  Chocolate, 
and  small  Case  for  Medicines, 

Brush  and  Chambermaid  discovered. 

Brush.  You  shall  stay,  my  dear,  I  insist 
upon  it. 

Cham.  Nay  pray,  sir,  don^t  be  so  positive; 
I  cannot  stay  indeed. 

Brush.  You  shall  drink  one  cup  to  our 
better  acquaintance. 

Cham.  I  seldom  drinks  chocolate;  and,  if 
I  did,  one  has  no  satisfaction  with  such  ap- 
prehensions about  one  —  if  my  lord  should 
wake,  or  the  Swish  gentleman  should  see  one, 
or  madam  Heidelberg  should  know  of  it,  I 
should  be  frighted  to  death  —  besides,  I  have 
bad  my  tea  already  this  morning — Fm^  sure  I 
hear  my  lord.  [In  a  fright. 

Brush.  No,  no,  madam,  donH  flutter  your- 
self— the  moment  my  lord  wakes  be  rings  bis 
bell,  which  I  answer  sooner  or  later,  as  it 
suits  my  convenience. 

Cham.   But  should  be  come  upon  us  with- 
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out  ringing — 

Brush.  1*11  forgive  him  if  be  does — ^Tbis  key 
[Takes  a  ^ial  out  of  the  Casc\  locks  bim 
up  till  I  please  to  let  him  out  . 

Cham.  Law!  sir,  tbat*s  potecary's  stuff. 

Brush.  It  is  so — but  without  this  be  can  no 
more  get  out  of  bed — that  be  can  read  without 


spectacles  —  \^Sipf\  What  with  qualms ,  age, 
rheumatism,  and  a  few  surfeits  m  his  youth, 
he  must  have  a  great  deal  of  brushing,  oiling, 
screwing,  and  winding-up,  to  set  bim  a  going 
for  the  day. 

Cham.  [Sips^  That*s  prodigious  indeed^- 
[Sifisl^  My  lord  seems  quite  in  a  decay. 

Brush,  Yes,  be*s  quite  a  spectacle,  f<5#/»«l 
a  mere  corpse,  till  be  is  reviv*d  aud  rcn*A«b*a 
from  our  little  magazine  here  —  When  tlie 
restorative  pills  and  cordial  waters  warm  kis 
stomach,  and  get  into  bis  bead,  vanity  frisks 
in  bis  heart,  and  then  he  sets  up  for  the  lover, 
the  rake,  and  the  tine  gentleman. 

Cham.  [Sips^  Poor  gentleman!  but  should 
the   Swish'  gentleman   come   upon   us. 

[Frightened. 

Brush.  Why  then  the  English  gentlcnan 
would  be  very  angry.  —  No  foreigner  must 
break  in  upon  my  privacy.  [«^<^jn  But  I  can 
asAure  you  Monsieur  (janton  is  otherwise 
cm  ploy  M — He  is  obliged  to  skim  the  cream  of 
half  a  score  newspapers  for  my  lord^s  break- 
fast— ha,^  ha,  ha !  Pray,  madam,  drink  your 
cup  peaceably — My  lord's  chocolate  is  remark- 
ably good;  he  won't  touch  a  drop,  but  what 
comes  from  Italy. 

Cham.  [Sipping \  Tis  very  fine  indeed! 
[tS'i/^^]  ana  charmingly  perfumd — it  smells  for 
all  the  world  like  our  young  ladies*  dressing- 
boxes. 

Brush.  You  have  an  excellent  taste,  raadam ; 
and  1  must  beg  of  you  to  accept  of  a  few 
cakes  for  your  own  drinking;  [Takes  thevn 
out  of  aJJrawer  in  the  Table^  and  in  return 
I  desire  nothing  but  to  taste  the  perfume  of 
your  lips.  [Kisses  her'^  —  A  small  return  of 
favours,  maaam,  will  make,  I  hope,  this  country' 
and  retirement  agreeable  to  us  both.  \lMe 
bows,  she  courtesies^ — Come,  pray  sit  down — 
Your  young  ladies  are  fine  girls,  faith;  [•S'^pisl 
though,  upon  my  soul,  I  am  quite  of  my  old 
lord's  mind  about  them ;  and  were  I  inclined  to 
matrimony,  I  should  take  the  youngest  £Sips» 

Cham.  Miss  Fanny!  The  most  aOablest, 
and  the  most  best  natur'd  creter! — 

Brush.  And  the  eldest  a  little  haughty  or  so — 

Cham.  More  haughtier  and  prouder  than 
Saturn  ^)  bim^elf —  but  this  I  say  quite  con- 
fidential to  you;  for  one  woulcl  not  hurt  a 
young  lady's  marriage,  you  know.  [Sips, 

Brush.  By  no  means;  but  you  cannot  burl 
it  with  us — we  don't  consider  tempers  —  we 
want  money,  Mrs.  Nancy.  Give  us  plenty  of 
that,  we'll  abate  you  a  great  deal  in  other 
particulars,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Cham,  Bless  me,  here's  somebody  !—[^ri7 
rings'^  —  Ch,  'lis  my  lord !  —  Well,  your  ser- 
vant, Mr.  Brush  —  Fll  clean  the  cups  in  the 
next  room. 

Brush,  Do  so — but  never  mind  the  bell — 
I  sha'nt  go  this  half  hour.  —  W^ill  you  drink 
tea  with  me  in  the  afternoon? 

Cham.  Not  for  the  world,  Mr.  Brush  — Pit 
be  here  to  set  all  tilings  to  rights — But  I  must 
not  drink  tea  indeed — and  so  your  servant 

J  Exit,  with  Teaboard.  Bell  rin^s  again, 
rusli.  Yes,  yes,  1  bear  you. — It  is  impos- 
sible to  stupify  one's  self  in  the  country  for  a 
week,  without  some  little  flirting  with  the 
Abigails; — this  is  much  the  handsomest  wench 

l)  S»Ue. 
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in  the  bouse,  except  the  old  citizen*s  youngest 
daughter,  and  I  baTe  not  time  enough  to  lay 
a  plan  for  her.  —  [i^^//  rinf^sj    O,  my  lord — 

[Going. 

Enter  Canton,  ivith  Newspapers  in  his  Hand, 

Can,  Monsieur  Brush! — Maistre  Brush! — 
my  lor  slirra  yet? 

Brush,  He  has  just  ning  his  bell  —  I  am 
going  to  him.  [Exit. 

Can,  Depechez  vous  done.  [Puts  on  his 
Spectacles]  —  I  wish  de  dcTeil  nad  all  dese 
papiers  —  1  forget  as  fast  as  I  read  —  de  Ad- 
vertise put  out  of  my  head  de  Gazette,  de 
Chronique,  and  so  dey  all  go  Tun  apres  Tautre 
— I  must  get  some  nouvelJe  for  my  lor,  or 
heMI  be  enrage  conlre  moi. — Vnyons!  [Reads 
the  Paper]  Here  is  nothing  but  Anti-^ejanus 
and  advertise — 

Enter  Mai^  wiOi  Chocolate  Things, 

Vat  you  want,  chil? — 

Maid.  Only  the   chocolate  things,  sir. 

Can,Oy  Ter  well*~'dat  is  good  girl  —  and 
▼cry  prit  loo.  [E.rit  Maid. 

LordO.  [fTithin^  Canton!  he,  be!  — 
[Coughsl  Canton! — 

Can,  1  come,  my!  — vat  shall  I  do? — I  have 
no  news  — he  will  make  great  tintamarre! — 

LordO,  [PVithin'\  Canton!  1  say,  Canton! 
Where  are  you? 

Enter  Lord  Oglbby,  leaning  on  Brush. 

Can.  Here,  my  lor! — f  ask  pardon,  my  lor, 
[  have  not  finish  de  papiers. — 

Lord  O,  D — n  your  pardon  and  your  papiers 
— I  want  you  here.  Canton. 

Cftn,  Den  I  nan,  dat  is  all. 
[Shuffles  along.   Lord  Oglehj  leans  upon 
Canton  too,  and  comes  forward. 

LordO,  You  Swiss  are  the  most  unaccount- 
able mixture — you  have  the  language  and  the 
impertinence  of  the  French,  witn  the  laziness 
of  Dutchmen. 

Can,  Tis  very  true,  my  lor — I  can'l  help — 

LordO.  [Cries  ou£\  O  Diavolo! 

Can,  You  are  not  in  pain,  I  hope,  my  lor? 

Lord  Q,  Indeed  but  I  am,  my  lor.  —  That 
vulgar  fellow,  Sterling,  with  his  city  politeness, 
would  force  me  down  his*  slope  last  night  to 
see  a  clay-coloured  ditch,  which  he  calls  a 
canal;  and  v^at  with  ihc  dew  and  the  east 
wind,  my  hips  and  shoulders  are  absolutely 
screw'd  to  my  body. 

Csii.  A  littel  veritable  eau  d^arquibnsade  vil 

set  all  to  right 

[Lord  Oglebjr  sits  down,  and 
Brush  gives  Chocolate. 

LordO.  Where  are  the  palsy  drops.  Brush? 

Brush,  Here,  my  lord!  [Pours  ouL 

Lord  O,  Quellesnouvelles  avez  vous,  Canton? 

Can,  A  great  deal  of  papier,  but  no  news 
at  all. 

LordO.  What!  nothing  at  all,  you  stupid 
fellow? 

Can,  Oni,  my  lor,  I  have  little  advertise 
here  vil  give  you  more  plaisir  den  all  de  lies 
about  nothing  at  ail.    La  voila ! 

[Puts  on  his  Spectacles. 

Lord  O.  Come,  read  it.  Canton,  with  good 
efnphasis,  and  good  discretion. 

Can,   I  vil,  my  lor.   [Reads']   Bere  is  no 


question  but  that  the  cosrnetiifue  rotate  pi 
utterly  take  awajr  all  heats,  pimps,  f recks, 
Oder  eruptions  of  de  skin,  and  likewise  de 
wrinque  of  old  age,  etc.  etc.  —  A  great  deal 
more,  my  lor. — Be  sure  to  ask  for  de  cos- 
metique  rojale,  signed  bjr  the  docteur  own 
hand — Bere  is  more  raison  for  dis  caution 
dan  good  men  oil  tink, — £h  bien,  my  lor. 

Lord  O,  Eh  bien ,  Canton !  —  Will  you 
purchase  any? 

Can.  For  you,  my  lor? 

Lord  O.  For  me,  you  old  puppy  ?  for  what  ? 

Can.  My  lor! 

LordO.  Do  1  want  cosmetics? 

Can.  My  lor! 

LordO.  Look  in  my  face  —  come,  be  sin- 
cere.— Doe$  it  want  the  assistance  of  art? 

Can.  [FVith  his  Spectacles']  £n  verite  non 
*— 'Tis  very  smoose  and  brillian — but  tote  dat 
you  might  take  a  little  by  way  of  prevention. 

Lord  O.  You  thousht  like  an  old  fool,  mon*- 
sieur^  as  you  generally  do.  Try  it  upon  your 
own  face.  Canton,  and  if  it  has  any  elTect, 
the  doctor  cannot  have  a  better  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  his  nostrum.  —  The  surfeit  water, 
Brush!  [Brush  pours  out]  —  What  do  you 
think,  Brush ,  of  this  family  we  are  going  to 
be  connected  with? — Eh! 

Brush,  Very  well  to  marry  in,  my  lord; 
but  it  would  never  do  to  live  with. 

Lord  O.  You  are  right.  Brush — There  is  no 
washing  the  blackmoor  white  —  Mr.  Sterling 
will  never  get  rid  of  Blackfriars — always  taste 
of  the  Borachio  —  and  the  poor  woman ,  his 
sister,  is  so  busy,  and  io  notable,  to  make  one 
welcome,  that  I  have  not  yet  got  over  the 
fatigue  of  her  first  reception  ;  it  almost  amount- 
ed to  suflbcation! — I  think  the  daughters  are 
tolerable — Where's  my  cephalic  snulT? 

[Brush  gives  him  a  Box. 

Can,  Dejr  tink  so  of  you,  my  lor,  for  dey 
look  at  noting  else,  ma  foi. 

LordO.  Did  they?  Why  I  think  they  did 
a  little  —  Where's  my  glass? — [Brush  puts 
one  on  the  Table]  The  youngest  is  delectable. 

[Takes  Snuff. 

Can.  O  oui,  my  lor,  vei-y  delect  inleed; 
she  made  doux  yeux  at  you,  my  lor. 

Lord  O,  She  was  particular.  —  The  eldest, 
mjr  nephew*s  lady,  will  be  a  most  valuable 
Wife;  she  has  all  the  vulgar  spirits  of  her 
father  and  aunt,  happily  blended  livith  the 
termagant  qualities  of^her  deceased  mother. — 
Some  peppermint  water.  Brush  —  How  happy 
is  it.  Canton,  for  young  ladies  in  general,  that 
people  of  .quality  overlook  ;every  thing  in  a 
marriage  contract  but  their  fortune. 

Can.  C'est  bien  beureux,  el  commode  aussi. 

Lord  O.  Brush,  give  me  that  pamphlet  by 
my  bed  side.  --  [Brush  goes  for  it]  Canton, 
do  you  wait  in  the  anti-chamber,  and  let  no- 
body interrupt  me  till  I  call  you. 

Can.  Mush  good  may  6o  your  lordship.  [Exit, 

LordO.  [To  Brush,  who  brings  the  Pam- 
phlet] And  now,  Brush,  leave  me  a  little  to 
my  studies.  [Exit  Brush] — What  can  I  pos- 
sibly do  among  these  women  here,  with  this 
confounded  rheumatism:  It  is  a  most  grievous 
enemy  to  gallantry  and  address.  [Gets  off 
his  Chair]  He!  courage,  my  lor!  by  heavens, 
I'm  another  creature.  [Hums  and  dances  a 
little]  It  will  do,  faith. — Bravo,  my  lor!   these 
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ffirls  faaTe  absolutely  inspired  me — If  they  are 
lor  a  game  of  romps — Me  Yoila  prpt!  [Sings 
and  dcMces] — Oh! — tbafs  an  ugly  twinffe — 
but  il*s  gone. — I  bave  rather  too  much  of  the 
lily  this  morning  in  my  complexion;  a  faint 
tincture  of  the  rose  will  give  a  delicate  spirit 
to  my  eyes  for  the  day.  [C/nk>cks  a  Draiver 
of  the  Jiottom  of  the  Glass,  and  takes  out 
Rouge;  i»hile  he  is  painting  himself,  a  knock- 
ing at  the  Door\  Who's  there?  I  wonH  be 
disturbed. 

Cfl/i,  {JTithout']  My  lor!  my  lor!  here  is 
monsieur  Sterling,  to  pay  his  devoir  to  you 
this  mom  in  your  cbambre. 

Lord  O.  What  a  fellow!  [.^0////]  — I  am 
extremely  honoured  by  Mr.  dteiling.  —  Why 
don't  you  see  him  in,  monsieur?  [Aloud^ — 
I  wish  be  was  at  the  bottom  of  bis*  slinkmg 
canal.  \_Softljr,  Door  opens^  Ob,  my  dear 
Mr.  Sterling,  you  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour. 


Enter  Sterling  and  Lovewell. 

Ster*  I  hope,  my  lord,  that  your  lordship 
slept  well  last  nignt  —  I  believe  there  are  no 
better  beds  in  Europe  than  I  have  —  I  spare 
no  pains  to  get  them,  nor  money  to  buy  them. 

<— His  majesty,  God  bless  him,  don't  sleep  upon  and  good  fortunes,   if  they  baTC  nothing  t\se^ 
a  better  out  of  bis   palace;    and  if  1  bad  said  my  lord. 


in  too,  I  hope  no  treason,  my  lord. 

Lord  O.  Your  beds  are  like  every  thing  else 
about  you  —  incomparable !  —  They  not  only 
make  one  rest  well,  but  give  one  spirits,  Mr. 
Sterling. 

Ster,  What  say  you  then,  my  lord,  to 
another  walk  in  the  garden?  You  must  see 
ray  water  by  day-light,  and  my  walks,  and 
my  slopes,  and  my  clumps,  and  my  bridge, 
and  my  flowering  trees,  and  my  bedofDutcb 
tulips. — Matters  Iook*d  but  dim  last  night,  my 
lord.  I  feel  the  dew  in  my  great  toe  —  but  I 
^rould  put  on  a  cut  shoe,  that  I  might  be  able 
to  walk  you  about — I  may  be  laid  up  to-morrow. 
.  LordO,  I  pray  heaven  you  may!     [Aside. 

Ster.  What  say  you,  my  lord? 

Itord  O.  I  was  saying,  sir,  that  I  was  in 
hopes  of  seeing  the  young  ladies  at  breakfast: 
Mr.  Sterling,  they  are,  in  my  mind,  the  finest 
tulips  in  this  part  of  the  world,  be,  he,  he ! 

Can,  Bravissimo,  my  lor!  ha,  ba,  ha! 

Sier.  They  shall  meet  your  lordship  in  the 

farden  —  we  won't  lose  our  walk  for  them; 
U  take  you  a  little  round  before  breakfast, 
and  a  larger  before  dinner,  and  in  the  evening 
you  shall  go  the  grand  tour,  as  I  call  it,  ha, 
na,  ba! 

Lord  O.  Not  a  foot  I  hope,  Mr.  Sterling; 
consider  your  gout,  my  good  friend  —  yoirll 
certainly  Dt  laid  by  the  heels  for  your  polite- 
ness, he,  he,  he! 

Can,   Ha,  ha,  ha!  His  admirable,  en  vifrit^! 

[Laughs  very  heartUjr. 

'Ster,  If  my  young  man  jTo  LopetceUJ 
here  would  but  laugh  at  my  jokes,  which  he 
ought  to  do,  *as  mounseer  does  at  yours,  my 
lord,  we  should  be  all  life  and  mirth. 

Lord  O'  What  say  you,  Canton,  will  you 
ta](e  my  kinsman  into  your  tuition?  You  have 
certainly  the  most  companionable  laugh  I  ever 
met  with,  and  never  out  of  tunc. 

Can.  But  when  your  lordship  is  out  of  spirits. 

Lord  O.  VVell  said,  Canton  f  But  b^e  comes 
pny  nephew,  to  play  hi*  part. 


Enter  Stu  Johr  Mblyil. 
Well,  sir  John,  what  news  from  the  island  of 
love?    Have  you  been  sighing  and  serenading 
this  morningr 

Sir  J,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  lordship  in 
such  spirits  this  morning. 

Lord  O.  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  %o  dull,  sir — 
What  poor  things,  Mr.  Sterling,  these  very 
young  fellows  are!  They  make  love  with  faces 
as  if  they  were  burying  the  dead  —  though 
indeed  a  marriage  sometimes  may  be  propeHy 
called  a  burying  of  the  living — eh,  Mr.  Sterling? 

Ster.  Not  if  they  have  enough  to  live  upon, 
my  lord — Ha,  ha,  na! 

CVm.    Dat  is  all   monsieur  Sterling  tink  of. 

Sir  J,  Pr'ytbee,  Lovewell,  come  with  me 
into  the  garden;  I  have  something  of  con* 
sequence  for  you,  and  I  must  communicate  it 
directly.  [Apart  to  Lovei»eiL 

Love.  We^ll  go  together.    [Apart']   If  your 
lordship   and   IVfr.  Sterling  pteaSe,  -we'M   pre- 
pare toe  ladies   to  attend   you  in  the  garden. 
[Exeunt  Sir  John  Melvil  and  LooewelL 

Ster.  My  girls  are  always  ready;  I  make 
them  rise  soon,  and  to-bed  early;  their  hus- 
bands shall  have  them  with  good  constitutions 


LordO.  Fine  things,  Mr.  Sterling! 

Ster.  Fine  things  indeed,  my  iordl-^Ab,  mj 
lord,  bad  you  not  run  off  your  speed  in  your 
youth,  you  bad  not  been  so  crippled  in  your 
age,  my  lord. 

Xo/y/  O.  Very  pleasant,  he,  }ie,  he ! — 

[Half  loMighing, 

Sier.   Here's  mounseer  now,  1  suppose,  is 

firetty  near  your  lordship's  standing;  butbaving 
ittle  to  eat,  and  little  to  spend  in  bis  own 
country,  he'll  wear  three  of  your  lordship 
out — eating  and  drinking  kills  us  all. 

Lord  O.  Wtry  pleasant,  I  protest — Wbat  a 
vulgar  dog!  [Aside. 

Can.  My  lor  so  old  as  me! — He  is  chicken 
to  me — and  look  like  a  hoy  to  pauvre  me. 

Ster.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well  saia,  mounseer — 
keep  to  that,  and  you'll  live  in  any  country 
of  the  world  —  Ha,  ba,  ba! — But,  my  lord,  I 
will  wait  upon  you  in  the  garden:  we  bare 
but  a  little  time  to  breakfast  —  FU  go  for  my 
hat  and  cane,  fetub  a  little  walk  with  you, 
my  lord,  and  then  for  the  hot  rolls  and  butter! 

[EjciL 

LordO.  I  shall  attend  you  with  pleasure — 
Hot  rolls  and  butter  in  July !  I  sweat  with  the 
thoughts  of  it — What  a  strange  beast  it  is ! 

Can.  Cest  un  barbare. 

Lord  O.  He  is  a  vulgar  dog;  and  if  there 
was  not  so  much  money  in  the  family,  wbicb 
I  can't  do  without,  I  would  leave  him  and  bis 
hot  rolls  and  butter  directly  —  Come  along, 
monsieur!  [ExeunL 

Scene  IL — 17ie  Garden. 

Enter  Sir  John  MsLyiL  and  Lotbwkli,. 

Love.  In  my  room  this  morning?  Impossible. 

Sir  J  Before  five  this  morning,!  promise  yon. 

Love.  On  what  occasion? 

Sir  J.  I  was  so  anxious  to  disclose  my  mind 
to  you,  that  I  could  not  sleep  in  my  bed — 
but  I  found  that  you  could  not  sleep  neither — 
The  bird  was  flovm,  and  the  nest  long  since 
cold — Where  was  you,  Lovewell? 
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hoce,  Poob!  pr'ytliee!  ridiculous!    - 

Sir  J,  Come  now,  'which  was  it?  Miss 
Sterling's  maid?  a  pretty  little  rofpie!  or  miss 
Fanny's  Abigail?    a  sweet  soul  too — or — 

Love,  Nay,  nay,  leave  trifling,  and  tell  me 
your  business. 

Sir  J,  Well,  but  where  was  you,  Lovewell? 

Love,  Walking  —  writing  —  what  signifies 
where  I  iras? 

Sir  J,  Walking!  yes,  I  dare  say.  It  rained 
as  h^d  as  it  could  pour.  Sweet,  refreshing 
showers  to  walk  in!  No,  no,  Lovewell.  Now 
would  I  giTe  twenty  pounds  to  know  which 
of  the  maids — 

Love,  But  your  business!  your  business, 
sir  Johnt 

Sir  J,  Let  me  a  little  into  the  secrets  of  the 
family. 

Love.  Pshaw! 

Sir  J*  Poor  Lovewell!  he  can*t  bear  it,  I 
see.  ^[Aside~\  She  charged  you  not  to  kiss  and 
tell,  eh.  Love  well? — However,  though  you  will 
not  honour  me  with  your  confidence.  Til  ven- 
ture to  trust  you  with  mine.  —  What  do  you 
think  of  Miss  Sterling? 

Love,  What  do  1  think  of  Miss  Sterling? 

Sir  J.  Ay,  what  do  you  think  of  her? 

Love,  An  odd  ouestion,! — but  I  think  her  a 
smart,  lively  girl,  lull  of  mirth  and  sprighlliness. 

Sir  J,  All  mischief  and  malice,  I  doubt. 

Love,  How? 

Sir  J.  But  her  person  —  what  d'ye  think 
of  that? 

Love,  Pretty  and  agreeable. 

Sir  J,  A  little  grisette  thing. 

Love,  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this? 

Sir  J,  ril  tell  you.  You  must  know,  Love- 
well,  that  notwithstanding  all  appearances-^ 
[A  loud  laugh  heard  tvilhoul]  We  are  inter- 
rupted— When  they  are  gone,  I'll  explain. 

Enter  Lord  Oglebt,  Sterling,  Mrs.  Heidel- 
berg, Miss  Sterling,  Fannt,  and  Canton. 

Lord  O,  Great  improvements  ^)  indeed,  Mr. 
Sterling!  wonderful  improvements!  The  four 
seasons  in  lead,  the  flying  Mercury,  and  the 
bason  with  Neptune  in  the  middle,  are  in  the 
very  extreme  of  fine  taste.  You  have  as  many 
rich  figures   as  the  man  at  Hyde-park  corner. 

Sier,  The  chief  pleasure  of  a  country  house 
is  to  make  improvements,  you  know,  my  lord. 
I  spare  no  expense,  not  I. ^— This  is  quite 
another-guess  sort  of  a  place  than  it  was  when 
I  (rrst  took  it,  my  lord.  We  were  surrounded 
with  trees.  I  cut  down  above  fifty  to  make 
the  lavm  before  the  house,  and  let  in  the  wind 
and  the  sun — smack  smooth  —  as  you  see. — 
Then  I  made  a  green-house  out  of  the  old 
laundry,  and  turned  the  brew-house  into  a 
pinery. — The  high  octagon  summerhouse,  you 
see  yonder,  is  raised  on  the  mast  of  a  ship, 
given  me  by  an  East  India  captain,   who  has 

j)  Every  cilues  thai  cm  Kqaire  an  indeptadency*  relire* 
t«  ht«  hox  at  Uaekaej,  llammarsiailh,  or  adme  other 
Tillage  on  the  high  ruad  trithln  a  league  of  London: 
oad  there  he  enctoaea  about  So  or  60  yards  of  ground 
before  kia  door,  into  what  he  calli  hia  garden »  pro> 
ceeding  to  dig  liule  canata,  plaul  small  wpoda,  ercci 
aummer-hooaeay  and  make  other  Imprnvcmenta,  till. 
hr  the  help  of  a  statue  or  two,  he  has  filled  the  whole 
of  his  ground,  and  has  hardly  any  room  to  stir  aboul 
le  faie  tk*  dtut  comforiably,  and  get  a  good  view  of 
the  stage-^oacbes,  which  in  his  opinion  greatly  tend 
I*  wliveti  his  retirement. 


turned  many  a  thousand  of  my  money.  It 
commands  the  whftle  road*  All  the  coaches, 
and  chariots,  and  chaises,  pass  and  repass 
under  your  eye.  Fll  mount  you  up  there  in 
the  afternoon,  my  lord. 

LordO,  No,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Sterling. 

Sler,  *'I*is  the  pleasantest  place  in  the  world 
to  take  a  pipe  and  a  bottle,  and  so  you  shall 
say,  my  lord. 

Lord  O,  Ay,  or  a  bowl  of  punch,  or  a  can 
of  flip,  Mr.  Sterling;  for  it  looks  like  a  cabin 
in  the  air.  —  If  flying  chairs  were  in  use,  the 
captain  might  make  a  royage  to  the  Indies  in 
it  still,  if  he  had  but  a  fair  wind. 

Can,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mrs.  H,  My  brother's  a  little  comical  in  his 
ideas,  my  lordl  —  But  you'il  excuse  him. — I 
have  a  liltle  Gothic  dairy,  fitted  up  entirely  in 
my  own  taste. ^— In  the  evening,  I  shall  hope 
for  the  honour  of  your  Iordship*s  company  to 
take  a  dish  of  tea  there,  or  a  suUabub  warm 
from  the  cow. 

Lord  O,   I  have  every  moment  a  fresh  op- 

Eortunily  of  admiring  the   elegance   of  Mrs. 
[eidelberg  —  the  very  flower  of  delicacy  and 
cream  of  politeness. 

Mrs.  H,   O,   my  lord! — 

\Leers  a/  Lord  Oglebjr, 

LordO,  O,  madam !«. 

[Leers  ai  Mrs,  Heidelberg, 
Sler,   How  dVe  like  these  close  walks,  my 
lord? 

Lord  O.  A  most  excellent  serpentine!  It 
forms  a  perfect  maze,  and  winds  like  a  true- 
lover^s  knot. 

Sler.  Ay,  berets  none  of  your  straight  lines 
here — but  all  taste — xigsag — crinkum-crankum 
— in  and  out — right  and  left — to  and  again — 
twisting  and  turning  like  a  worm,  my  lord! 

Lord  O,  Admirably  laid  out  indeed,  Mr. 
Sterling!  one  can  hardly  see  an  inch  beyond 
one's  nose  any  wherd  in  these  walks.  —  You 
are  a  most  excellent  economist  of  your  land, 
and  make  a  little  go  a  ereat  way.  —  It  lie's 
together  in  as  small  parcels  as  if  it  was  placed 
in  pots  out  at  your  window  in  Gracechurch- 
street. 

Can,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

LordO.  What  d'ye  laugh  at,  Canton? 

Can,  Ah !  que  cette  simililude  est  drole  I  so 
clever  what  you  say,  mi  lor! — 

LordO,  You  seem  mightily  engaged*,  madam. 
What  are  those  pretty  hands  so  busily  em- 
ployed about?  [To  ^annj. 

Pan.  Only  making  up  a  nosegay,  my  lord! 
— Will  your  lordship  do  me  the  honpur  of 
accepting  it?  [Presents  it, 

LordO.  ni  wear  it  next  my  heart,  madam! 
— 1  see  the  young  creature  dotes  on  me !  [Aside, 

Miss  S,  Lord,  sister !  you've  loaded  his  lord- 
ship with  a  bunch  of  flowers  as  big  as  the 
cook,  or  the  nurse,  carries  to  town,  on  a 
Monday  morning,  for  a  heaupot. — Will  your 
lordship  give  me  leave  to  present  you  with 
this  rose  and  a  sprig  of  sweelbriar? 

Lord  O,  The  truest  emblems  of  yourself, 
madam!  ^11  sweetness  and  poignancy. — A  liltle 
jealous^  poor  soul!  [Aside, 

I    Sler,  Now,  my  lord,  if  you  please,  1^  carry 
yoii  to  se€  my  ruins. 

Mrs.  H,  \ovlfk  absolutely  fatigue  his*  lord- 
ship with  over  walking,  brother  f 
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LordO,  Not  at  all,  madam!  WcVe  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  you  knoW;  in  the  region  of 
perpetual  spring,  youth,  and  beauty. 

[Leers  at  the  Women, 

Mrs,  H,  Quite  the  man  of  qualaty,  I  row 
and  perl(*5t.  [Aside, 

Can,  Take  a  my  arm,  mi  lor! 

[jCord  Oglebjr  leans  on  him, 

Ster,  V\\  only  sho\y  his  lordship  my  ruins, 
and  the  cascade,  and  the  Chinese  bridge,  and 
then  weMI  go  in  to  breakfast. 

Lord  O,   Ruins,  did  you  say,  Mr.  Sterling? 

Ster.  Ay,  ruins,  my  lord!  and  they  are 
reckoned  very  fmc  ones,  too.  You  "would 
think  them  ready  to  tumble  on  your  head. 
It  has  just  tost  me  a  hundred  and  nfiy  pounds 
to  put  my  ruins  in  thorough  repair.  This 
way,  if  your  lordship  pleases. 

Lord  O,  [Going,  stops']  What  Steeplers  that 
yre  see  yoncler? — the  parish  church,  I  suppose. 

Ster,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  tbat*s  admirable.  It  is  no 
church  at  all,  my  lord!  it  is  a  spire  that  I 
have  built  against  a  tree,  a  field  or  two  off, 
to  terminate  the  prospect.  One  must  always 
have  a  church,  or  an  obelisk,  or  something  to 
terminate  the  prospect,  you  know.  Thafs  a 
rule  in  taste,  my  lord! 

Lord  O,  Very  ingenious  indeed !  For  my 
part,  I  desire  no  finer  prospect  than  this  I  see 
before  me.  [Leers  at  the  Women']  Simple, 
yet  varied;  hounded,  yet  extensive. — Getaway, 
Canton!  [Pushes  Canton  awajr]  I  want  no 
assistance — HI  walk  with  the  ladies. 

Ster,  This  way,  my  lord! 

Lord  O,  Lead  on,  sir!  —  We  young  folks 
here  will  follow  you.  —  Madam! — Miss  Ster- 
ling!— Miss  Fanny!   I  attend  you. 

iJE^i/  after  Sterling,  eallanting  the  Ladies, 

Can.  [FoUovifing]  He  is  cock  oMe  game, 
ma  foi!  [Exit, 

Sir  J,  Harkye,  I^vewell,  you  must  not  go — 
■t  length,  thank  heaven!  I  have  an  opportunity 
to  unbosom. — I  know  you  are  failhtiil.  Love- 
well,  and  flatter  my  self  you  would  rejoice  to 
serve  me. 

Love,  Re  assured  you  may  depend  upon  me. 

Sir  J,  You  must  know  then,  notwithstanding 
all  appearances,  that  this  treaty  of  marriage 
between  Miss  Sterling  and  me  will  come  to 
nothing. 

Loife.  How! 

Sir  J,  It  will  be  no  match,  Lovewell. 

Love,  No  match? 

Sir  J,  No. 

Love,  You  amaze  me.  What  should  pre- 
vent it? 

Sir  J,  I. 

Love.  You!  Wherefore? 

Sir  J.  I  don*t  like  her. 

Love,  Very  plain  indeed!  I  never  supposed 
that  you  were  extremely  devoted  to  her  from 
inclination,  but  thought  you  always  con- 
sidered it  as  a  matter  of  convenience  rather 
than  affection. 

Sir  J.  Very  true.  I  came  into  the  famjiv 
without  any  impressions  on  my  mind  —  with 
an  unimpassioned  indifference,  ready  to  receive 
one  woman  as  soon  as  another.  I  looked 
upon  love,  serious  sober  love,  as  a  chimera, 
and  marriage  as  a  thing  of  x:ourse,  as  you  I 
know  most  people  do.  But  I,  who  was  lately, 
so  great  an  inudel  in  love,   am  now  one  of i 


its  sincerest  votaries. — In  short,  my  defection 
from  Miss  Sterling  proceeds  from  tne  violence 
of  my  attachment  to  another.     . 

Love.  Another!  So,  so!  here  will  be  fine 
work.     Andf  pray  who  is  she? 

Sir  J.  Who  is  she !  who  can  she  be  but 
Fanny — the  tender,  amiable,  engaging  Fanny? 

Love.  Fanny!  What  Fanny? 

Sir  J.  Fanny  Sterling.  Her  sister — Is  not 
she  an  angel,  Lovewell  r 

Love.  Her  sister?  Confusion!  —  You  must 
not  think  of  it,  sir  John. 

Sir  J.  Not  think  of  it?  I  can  think  of  nothing 
else.  Nay,  tell  me,  Lovewell,  was  it  possible 
for  me  to  be  indulged  in  a  perpetual  inter- 
course with  two  such  objels  as  Fanny  and 
her  sister,  and  not  find  my  heart  led  by  in« 
sensible  attraction  towards  her? — You  seem 
confounded — Why  doii*t  you  answer  me? 

Love.  Indeed,  sir  John,  this  event  gives  me 
inlinite  concern.  Why  did  not  you  break 
this  affair  to  the  family  before? 

Sir  J.  Under  such  embarrassed  circumstances 
as  I  have  been ,  can  you  wonder  at  my  ir- 
resolution or  perplexity?  Nothing  but  des- 
pair, the  fe5r  of  losing  my  dear  Fanny,  could 
wins  me  to  a  declaration  even  now;  and  yet 
I  think  I  know  Mr.  Sterling  so  well,  that 
strange  as  my  proposal  may  appear,  if  I  can 
make  it  advantageous  to  him  as  a  money 
transaction,  as  1  am  sure  I  can,  be  will  cer- 
tainly come  into  it. 

Love.  Rut  even  suppose  he  should,  which 
I  very  much  doubt,  1  donH  think  Fanny  her- 
self would  listen  to  your  addresses. 

Sir  J,  You  are  deceived  a  little  io  that 
particular. 

Love,  YouMI  find  Tin  in  the  right* 

Sir  J,  I  have  some  little  reason  to  think 
otherwise. 

Love.  You  have  not  declared  your  passion 
to  her  already? 

Sir  J.  Yes,  I  have. 

Love,  Indeed! — And  —  and — and  how  did 
she  receive  it? 

Sir  J.  I  think  it  is  not  very  easy  for  me  to 
make  my  addresses  to  any  woman,  wilboul 
receiving  some  little  encouragement. 

Love.  Encouragement !  —  did  she  give  you 
any  encouragement? 

Sir  J,  I  don*t  know  what  you  call  encou- 
ragement—  but  she  blushed  — and  cried  —  and 
desired  me  not  to  think  of  it  any  more: — 
upon  which  I  pressed  her  hand  — lussed  it — 
swore  she  was  an  angel — and  I  could  see  it 
tickled  her  to  the  soul. 

Love.  And  did  she  express  no  surprise  at 
your  declaration? 

Sir  J,  Why,  faith,  to  say  the  truth,  she 
was  a  little  surprised — and  she  got  away  from 
me  too  before  I  could  thoroughly  explain 
myself.  If  I  should  not  meet  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  her,  I  must  get  you  to 
deliver  a  letter  for  me. 

Love,  I !  —  a  letter !  —  I  had  rather  have 
nothing — 

Sir  J.  Nay,  you  promised  me  your  assist- 
ance—  and  I  am  sure  you  cannot  scruple  to 
make  yourself  useful  on  such  an  occasion. — 
You  may,  without  suspicion,  acquaint  her 
verbally  of  my  determined  affection  for  her,  and 
that  I  am  resolved  to  ask  her  father's  consent. 
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Love.  As  to  that,  I — your  commands,  you 
know — that  is,  if  she  —  Indeed,  sir  John,  I 
think  you  are  in  the  wrong. 

Sir  J,  Well — well — ibal^s  my  concern — Hai 


there  she  foes,  by  heaven!  along  that  walk 
yonder,  dye  see!    Til  go  to  her  immcdialely. 

Lotm,  You  are  too  precipitate.  Consider 
what  you  arc  doing. 

Sir  J,  I  would  not  lose  this  opportunity  ^r 
the  universe. 

Love*  Nay,  pray  don*t  go!  Your  Tiolence 
and  eagerness  may  overcome  her  spirits. — 
The  shock  will  be  too  much  for  her. 

[Detains  fUm. 

Sir  J,  Nothing  shall  prevent  me. — Ua!  now 
she  turns  into  another  walk — Let  me  go! 
[Breaks  from  hirn^  I  shall  lose  her.  [Going, 
turns  bacU]  Be  sure  now  to  keep  out  of  the 
way !  if  you  interrupt  us,  I  shall  never  forgi%'e 
you.  [K.xii  hastily. 

Love.  *Sdeath!  I  can*t  bear  this.  In  love 
with  my  wife!  acquaint  me  with  his  passion 
for  her!  niatce  his  addresses  before  my  face  !•— 
I  sbafl  break  out  before  my  time.  —  This  was 
the  meaning  of  Fanny^s  uneasiness.  She  could 
not  encourage  him — I  am  sure  she  could  not. 

—  Ha!  they  are  turning  into  the  walk,  and 
coming  this  way.  Shall  I  leave  the  place? — 
Leave  nim  to  solicit  my  wife?  I  can*t  submit 
to  iL^Tbey  come  nearer  and  nearer.  —  If  I 
stay,  it  will  look  suspicious — It  may  betray  us, 
and  incense  bim. — They   are  here — I  must  co 

—  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  fellow  in  the 
vroHd !  [KxiL 

Re-enter  Sir  John  Mklvil  and  Fannt. 

Fan,  Leave  me,  sir  John — I  beseech  you, 
leave  me!  Nay,  why  will  you  persist  to  follow 
me  with  idle  solicitations,  which  are  an  afironi 
to  my  character,  and  an  injury  to  your  own 
honour  ? 

Sir  J.  I  know  your  delicacy,  and  tremble 
to  offend  it:  but  let  the  urgency  of  the  oc- 
casion be  my  excuse!  Consider,  madam,  that 
the  future  -happiness  of  my  life  depends  on 
my  present  application  to  you!  Consider  that 
this  day  must  determine  my  fate;  and  these 
are  pernaps  the  only  moments  left  me  to  in- 
cline you  to  warrant  my  passion,  and  to  entreat 
you  not  to  oppose  the  proposals  I  mean  to 
open  to  your  father. 

Fan.  For  shame,  for  shame,  sir  John!  Think 
of  your  previous  engagements!  Think  of  your 
own  situation,  and  think  of  mine!  What  nave 
you  discovered  in  my  conduct  that  might  en- 
courage you  to  so  bold  a  declaraticfti  r  I  am 
shocked  that  you  should  venture  to  say  so 
much,  and  blush  that  I  should  even  dare  to 
give  it  a  hearing. — Let  me  be  gone. 

Sir  J.  Nay  stay,  madam,  but  one  moment.-^ 
Your  sensibility  rs  too  great  —  Engagements! 
what  engagements  have  been  pretended  on 
cither  side,  more  than « those  o\  family  con- 
venience? 1  went  on  in  the  trammels  of  a 
matrimonial  negociation,  with  a  blind  sub- 
mission to  your  father  and  lord  Ogleby;  but 
my  heart  soon  claimed  a  right  to  be  con- 
sulted. It  has  deroted  itself  to  you,  and  obliges 
me  to  plead  earnestly  for  the  same  tender 
interest  in  yours. 

Fan.  Have  a  care,  sir  John!  do  not  mistake 
a   depraved   will   for    a   virtuous    inclination. 


By  these  common  pretences  of  the  heart  half 
our  sex  are*  made  tools,  and  a  greater  paii  of 
yours  despise  them  for  it 

Sir  J,  Affection,  you  will  allow,  is  involun^ 
tary.  We  cannot  always  direct  it  to  the  ob- 
ject on  which  it  should  fix  —  but  when  it  is 
once  inviolably  attached,  inviolably  as  mine  is 
to  you,  it  often  creates  reciprocal  affection* — 
When  I  last  urged  you  on  this  subject,  you 
heard  me  with  more  temper,  and  I  hoped 
with  some  compassion. 

Fan.  You  deceived  yourself.  If  I  forbore  to 
exeii  a  proper  spirit,  nay  if  I  did  not  even 
express  the  quickest  resentment  at  your  be- 
haviour, it  was  only  in  consideration  of  that 
respect  1  wish  to  pay  you  in  honour  to  my 
sister;  and  be  assured,  sir,  woman  as  I  am, 
that  my  vanity  could  reap  no  pleasure  frortl 
a  triumph  that  must  result  from  the  blackest 
treachery  to  her.  [Going* 

Sir  J.  One  word,  and  I  have  done.  [Stops 
her'\  —  Your  sister,  I  verily  believe,  neither 
entertains  any  real  affection  for  me,^  or  tender* 
nr/s  for  you.  Your  father,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  is  not  iwich  concerned  by  means  of 
which  of  his  daughters  the  families  are  united. 
— Now  as  they  cannot,  shall  not  be  connected, 
otherwise  than  by  my  union  with  you,  why 
will  you,  from  a  false  delicacy,  oppose  a 
measure  so  conducive  to  my  happiness,  and, 
I  hope,  your  own?  I  love  you,  most  passionate- 
ly and  sincerely  love  you  —  ana  hope  to 
propose  terms  agreeable  to  Mr.  Sterling:  —  If 
then  you  don*t  absolutely  loath,  abhor,  and 
scorn  me  —  if  there  is  no  other  happier 
man — 

Fitn.  Hear  me,  sir;  hear  my  final  deter- 
mination.— Were  my  father  and  sister  as  in- 
sensible as  you  are  pleased  to  represent  them ; 

—  were  my  heart  for  ever  to  remain  disen- 
gaged to  any  other,  I  could  not  listen  to  your 
proposals. — VVhat!  you  on  .the  very  eve  of  a 
marriage  with  my  sister;  I,  living  under  the 
same  roof  with  her,  bound  not  only  by  the 
laws  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  but  even 
the  ties  of  blood,  to  contribute  to  her  happi- 
ness, and  not  to  conspire  against  her  peace, 
the  peace  of  a  whole  family,  and  that  of  my 
own  too! — Away,  away,  sir  John! — At  sucn 
a  time,  and  in  such  circumstances,  your  ad- 
dresses only  inspire  me  with  horror.  —  Nay, 
you  must  detain  me  no  longer— I  will  go. 

Sir  J.  Do  not  leave  me  in  absolute  despair! 
— Give  me  a  glimpse  of  hope! 

[Falls  on  his  Knees, 
Fcm.  I  cannot, — Pray,  sir  John! — 

[Struggles  to  go. 

Sir  J.  Shall  this  hand  be  given  to  another? 

[Kisses  her  Hand^    No,  I  cannot  endure  iL 

—  My  whole  soul  is  yours ,   and  the  whole 
happmess  of  my  life  is  in  your  power. 

He-enter  Miss  Sterling. 

Fan.  Ha !  my  sister  is  here.  Rise,  for  shame, 
sir  John. 

Sir  J.  Miss  Sterling!  [lUses. 

Miss  S.  I  beg  paraon,  sir!  Youll  excuse 
me,  madam!  —  I  have  broke  in  upon  you  a 
little  unopportunely,  I  believe — but  I  did  not 
mean  to  interrupt  you — I  only  came,  sir,  to 
let  you  kuQw  that  breakfast  waits,  if  you  have 
finished  your  moming*s  devotions. 
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Sir  J,  I  am  very  sensible,  Miss  Sterling, 
that  this  may  appear  particular,  but — 

Miss  S.  O  dear,  sir  Jobn,  don't  put  your- 
self to  tbe  trouble  of  an  apology  —  tbe  thing 
explains  itself. 

Sir  J",  It  will  soon,  madam.  —  In  the  mean 
time ,  I  can  only  assure  you  of  my  profound 
respect  and  esteem  for  YOU,  and  make  no 
doubl  of  convincing  Mr.  sterling  of  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  my  intentions. — And — and — 
your  humble  serrant,  madam! 

[Exii  in  confusion. 

Miss  S,  Respect! — Insolence! — Esteem! — 
Very  fine,  truly! — And  you,  madam !  my  sweet, 
delicate,  innocent,  sentimental  sister!  will  you 
convince  my  papa  too  of  the  integrity  of  your 
intentions? 

JPVi/i.  Do  not  upbraid  me,  my  dear  sister! 
Indeed  I  don*t  deserve  it.  BeHeve  me  you 
canH  be  more  oflended  at  this  behaviour  tnan 
I  am,  and  I  am  sure  it  cannot  make  you  half 
so  miserable. 

Miss  S.  Make  me  miserable !  —  You  are 
mightily  deceived,  madam ;  it  gives  me  no  sort 
of  uneasiness,  I  assure  you. — ^  base  fellow! — 
As  for  you,  miss,  the  pretended  softness  of 
your  disposition,  your  artful  good  nature, 
never  imposed  upon  me.  I  always  knew  you 
to  be  sly,  and  envious,  and  deceitful. 

F'an.  Indeed  you  wrong  me. 

Miss  S,  Oh,  you  are  all  goodness,  to  be 
sure! — Did  not  I  find  him  on  his  knees  be- 
fore you?  Did  not  I  see  him  kiss  your  sweet 
handr  Did  not  I  hear  his  protestations  ?  Was 
not  I  a  witness  of  your  dissembled  modesty? 
—No,  no,  my  dear!  don*t  imagine  that  you 
can  make  a  fool  of  your  elder  sister  so  easily. 

JFan.  Sir  John  I  own  is  to  blame;  but  I 
am  above  the  thoughts  of  doing  you  the  least 
injury.  « 

Miss  S,  We  shall  try  that,  madam. — I  hope, 
miss,  you*ll  be  able  to  give  a  better  account 
to  my  papa  and  my  aunt,  for  they  shall  both 
know  of  this  matter,  I  promise  you.       [Exit, 

*JFan,  How  unhappy  I  am!  my  distresses 
multiply  upon  me. — Mr.  Lovewell  must  now 
become  acouainted  with  sir  John*s  behaviour 
to  me,  and  in  a  manner  that  may  add  to  his 
uneasiness.  My  father,  instead  of  being  dis- 
posed fay  fortunate  circumstances  to  forgive 
any  transgressions,  will  be  previously  incensed 
against  me.  My  sister  ana  my  aunt  will  be> 
come  irreconcilably  my  enemies,  and  rejoice 
in  my  disgrace. — Yet,  on  all  events,  I  am  de- 
termined on  a  discovery.  I  dread  it,  and  am 
resolved  to  hasten  it.  It  is  surrounded  with 
more  horrors  every  instant,  as  it  appears  eveiy 
instant  more  necessary.  \_ExiL 

ACT  III. 
ScBWE  L^A  Hath 

Enter  a  Servant,  conducting  in  Skutbakt 
Flowbr,  and  Counsbuors  Traverse  and 
Truehan,  all  booted, 

Serp.  This  way,  if  you  please,  gentlemen ! 
my  master  is  at  breakfast  with  the  family  ait 
present,  but  FU  let  him  know,  and  he  will 
wait  on  you  immediately. 

Flow.  Mighty  well,  young  man,  mighty  well. 

•Serv,  Please  to  favour  me  with  your  names, 
gentlemen. 


Flooif.  Let  Mr.  Sterling  know,  that  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Flower,  and  two  other  gentlemen  of 
the  l^ar,  are  come  to  wait  on  him  according 
to  his  appointment. 

Serv.  i  will,  sir.  {Going. 

Flow.  And  harkye,  young  man,  \Servant 
retiwns~\  desire  my  servant  — Mr.  Sergeant 
Flower^s  servant,  to  bring  in  my  green  and 
gold  saddle-cloth  and  pistols,  and  lay  them 
down  here  in  the  hall,  with  my  portmanteau. 

Serv.  I  will,  sir.  \Exit. 

Flow.  Well,  gentlemen!  the  settling  these 
marriage  articles  falls  conveniently  enough, 
almost  just  on  the  eve  of  the  circuits.  —  Let 
me  see — the  Home,  the  Midland,  andWejIem; 
ay,  we  can  all  cross  the  country  well  enough 
to  our  several  destinations.  —  Traverse ,  when 
do  you  begin  at  Hertford? 

Trao.  The  day  after  to-morrow. 

Flow,  That  is  commission-day  with  us  at 
Warwick  too ;  but  my  clerk  iias  retainers  for 
every  cause  in  the  paper,  so  it  will  be  time 
enough  if  I  am  there  next  morning.  Besides 
Tve  half  a  dozen  cases  that  have  lain  by  me 
ever  since  the  spring  assises,  and  I  must  tack 
opinions  to  them  before  I  see  my  country 
clients  again;  so  Til  take  the  evening  before 
me,  and  then  currente  calamo,  as  I  say,  eli. 
Traverse? 

Trav.  True;  but  pray,  Mr.  Sereeant,  arc 
you  concerned  in  Jones  and  Thomas,  al 
Lincoln  ? 

Flow,  I  am — foi  the  plaintiff. 

Trav.  And  what  do  you  think  on*t? 

Flow,  A  nonsuit. 

Trav,  I  thought  so. 

Flow.  Oh,  no  matter  of  doubt  on*t — lace 
clarius-r-we  have  no  right  in  us.  —  W^e  have 
but  one  chance. 

Trap.  What's  that? 

Flow,  Why,  my  lord  chief  does  not  go  the 
circuit  this  time,  and  my  brother  Puule  being 
in  the  commission,  the  cause  will  come  on 
before  him. 

True.  Kjf  that  may  do  indeed,  if  you  can 
but  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  detendant*s 
counsel. 

Flow,  True.  —  Mr.  Trueman,  I 'think  you 
are  concerned  for  lord  Ogleby  in  this  aflair? 

True.  I  am,  sir  —  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
d^elated  to  his  lordship,  and  hold  some  courts 
for  him  in  Somersetshire  —  go  the  Western 
circuit — and  attend  the  sessions  at  Exeter, 
merely  because  his  lordship's  interests  and 
property  lie  in  that  part  of  tne  kingdom. 

J* low.  Ha! — and  pray,  Mr.  Trueman,  how 
long  have  you  been  called  to  the  bar? 

True.  About  nine  years  and  tlxree  4]uarters. 

Flow.  Ha!  — I  don't  know  that  I  erer  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before.  —  I  wish 
you  success,  young  gentleman! 

Enter  Sterung. 

Ster,  Ohf  Mr.  Sergeant  Flower,  I  am  glad 
to  see  you — your  servant,  .Mr.  Serjeant!  gen- 
tlemen, your  servant! — Well,  ace  all  matters 
concluded?  Has  that  snail-paced  conveyancer, 
old  Ferret,  of  Gray's-inn,  settled  the  articles 
at  last?  Do  you  approve  of  what  he  has  done? 
Will  his  tackle  hold,  tight  and  strong? — Eh, 
master  Sergeant? 

Flow,    my  friend  FerreCs  alow  and  sure, 
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sir  —  But  then,  iems  aut  cillus.  as  we  say, 
sooner  or  later,  Mr.  Sterling,  he  is  sure  to 
put  his  business  out  of  hand  as  he  should  do. 
— My  derk  has  brought  the  writings,  and  all 
other  instrnments  along  with  hyn;  and  the 
settlement  is,  I  believe,  as  good  a  settlement 
as  any  settlement  on  the  face  of  the  earth ! 

Sie/*.  But  that  d — n'd  mortgage  of  siity  thou- 
sand pounds.  —  There  don*t  appear  to  be  any 
other  incumbrances,  I  hope? 

Tratf,  I  can  answer  for  thai,  sir  —  and  that 
will  be  cleared  off  immediately  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  first  part  of  Miss  Sterling's  por- 
tion.— You  agree,  on  your  part,  to  come  down 
iritb  eighty  thousand  pounds. 

Sier.  Down  on  the  nail. — Ay,  ay,  my  money 
is  ready  to-morrow  if  he  pleases  ^  he  shall 
have  it  in  India  bonds,  or  notes,  or  how  be 
chooses. —>  Your  lords  and  your  dukes,  and 
your  people  at  the  court  end  of  the  town, 
stick  at  payments  sometimes  —  debts  unpaid, 
no  credit  lost  with  them  —  but  no  fear  of  us 
substantial  fellows — £h,  Mr.  Sergeant? 

Flow,  Sir  John  having  last  term,  according 
to  agreement,  levied  a  fine  and  sulTered  a 
recovery,  has  hitherto  cut  off  the  entail  of  the 
Ogleby  estate,  for  the  belter  effecting  the  pur> 
poses  of  the  present  intended  marriage;  on 
which  above-mentioned  Ogleby  estate,  a  join- 
ture of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum  is 
secured  to  your  eldest  daughter,  now  Elisa- 
beth Sterling,  spinster;  ana  the  whole  estate, 
after  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  earl,  descends 
to  the  heirs  male  of  sir  John  Melvil ,  on  the 
body  of  the  aforesaid  Elizabeth  Sterling  law- 
fully to  be  begotten. 

Xratf,  Very  true  — and  sir  John  is  to  be 
put  in  immediate  possession  of  as  much  of 
hb  lordsbip*s  Somersetshire  estate,  as  lies  in 
the  manors  of  Uogmore  and  Cranford,  amount- 
ing to  between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  and  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Sterling, 
a  further  sum  of  seventy  thousand^ — 

Enter  Sia  John  Melvil. 

Sier.  Ah,  sir  John!  Here  we  are — hard  at 
it — paving  the  road  to  matrimony. — First  the 
lawyers,  then  comes  the  doctor.  —  Let  us  but 
dispatch  the  longrobe,  ')  v/e  shall  soon  get 
pudding-sleeves  ^)  to  work,  I  warrant  you. 

Sir  J*  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  sir — 
but  I  hope  that  both  you  and  these  gentlemen 
will  excuse  me. — Havmg  something  very  par- 
ticular for  your  private  ear,  i  took  the  liberty 
of  following  you,  and  beg  you  will  oblige  me 
with  ai»  audience  immediately.  F^"  Si^r, 

Ster.  Ajt  with  all  my  heart!  —  Gentlemen, 
Mr.  Sergeant,  youll  excuse  it — business  must 
be  done,  you  know.  The  writings  will  keep 
cold  till  to-morrow  morning.  <) 

1)  The  lawyer's  offieiiil  coTeriag  ii  celled  a  rcbtj  it  U 
difttinguubed  from  the  clergy's  gown  in  sbepe«  ikough 
they  mrm  1>i>lh  of  the  bUck  cnlour. 

t)  Sterling  c«lU  the  clergy  by  the  name  of  pudding- 
•Icevca ,  from  the  white  levrn  •iirpliir  in  which  they 
•re  dreasedtf'^  performing  the  ceremony  of  marriage. 
The  meaning  of  tbia  phrase  it,  "let  ua  &nish  the  mar- 
riage settlement  and  wo  will  soon  dispatch  the  mar- 
riage ceromonj. " 

S)  Tliia  ia  a  aimile  from^  the  paatry  s  tbt  writings ,  like 
meal*  will  nut  be  apoiled  in  ao  abort  a  lime  from  be- 
ing cold.  — It  is  •  terrible  task  ia  a  small  family  in 
England;  to  be  working  at  the  same  round  of  cold 
bmle4  beef*  w  log  of  mutton ,  from  when   it  oomes 


Flow.  I  must  be  at  Warwick,  Mr.  Sterling, 
the  day  after. 

Ster.  Nay,  nay,  I  shanH  part  with  you  to- 
night, gentlemen,  1  promise  you.  — My  house 
is  very  fidl,  hut  I  have  beds  for  you  all,  beds 
for  your  servants,  and  stabling  for  all  your 
horses. — Will  you  take  a  turn  in  the  garden, 
and  view  some  of  my  improvements  before 
dinner?  Or  will  you  amuse  yourselves  on 
the  green,  with  a  game  at  bowls  and  a  cool 
tankard.'* — My  servants  shall  attend  you. — Do 
you  choose  any  other  refreshment?  —  Call  for 
what  you  please;  do  as  you  please;  make 
yourselves  quite  at  home,  I  beg  of  you. — 
Here,  Thomas  I  Harry !  William !  wait  on  these 
gentlemen! — \Folioivs the Latvj ers  out,  bawl' 
tng  and  talking,  and  Jhen  returns  to  Sir 
JoltnJl  And  now,  sir,  I  am  entirely  at  your 
service.  W^hat  are  your  commands  with  me, 
sir  John? 

Sir  J,  AAer  having  carried  the  negociation 
between  our  families  to  so  great  a  length; 
after  having  assented  so  readily  to  all  your 
proposals,  as  well  as  received  so  many  in- 
stances ol  your  cheerful  compliance  with  the 
demands  made  on  our  part,  i  am  extremely 
concerned,  Mr.  Sterling,  to  be  the  involuntary 
cause  of  any  uneasiness. 

Ster,  Uneasiness!  what  uneasiness?— Where 
business  is  transacted  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
the  parties  understand  one  another,  there  can 
be  no  uneasiness.  You  agree,  on  such  and 
such  conditions,  to  receive  my  daughter  for  a 
Wife;  on  the  same  conditions  1  agree  to  re- 
ceive you  as  a  son-in-law;  and  as  to  all  the 
rest ,  It  follows  of  course ,  you  know ,  as  re- 
gularly as  the  payment  of  a  bill  ailer  acceptance. 

Sir  J.  Pardon  me,  sir,  more  uneasiness  has 
arisen  than  you  are  aware  of.  I  am  myself, 
at  this  instant,  in  a  state  of  ineipressiblc  em- 
barrassment; Miss  Sterling,  I  know,  is  ex- 
tremely disconcerted  too;  and  unless  you  will 
oblige  mc  with  the  assistance  of  your  friend- 
ship, I  foresee  the  speedy  progress  of  dis- 
content and  animosity  through  the  whole 
family. 

Ster.  W^hat  the  deuce  is  all  this?  I  don't 
understand  a  single  syllable. 

Sir  J,  In  one  word,  then — it  will  be  abso« 
lutely  impossible  for  me  to  fulfil  my  engage- 
ments in  regard  to  Miss  Sterling. 

Ster,  How,  sir  John?  Do  you  mean  to  put 
an  affront  upon  ray  family  ?  What !  refuse  to — 

Sir  J.  Be  assured,  sir,  that  I  neither  mean 
to  affront  nor  forsake  your  family.  lyfy  only 
fear  is,  that  you  should  desert  me;  for  the 
whole  happiness  of  my  life  depends  on  my 
being  connected  with  your  family,  by  the 
nearest  and  tenderest  ties  in  the  world. 

Ster,  Why,  did  not  you  tell  me,  but  a 
mofnent  ago,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
for  you  to  marry  my  daughter? 

Sir  J,  True. — ^But  you  have  another  daugh- 
ter, sir — 

Ster,  Well! 

Sir  J,  Who  has  obtained  the  most  absolute 
dominion  over  my  heart  I  have  already  de- 
clared my  passion  to  her;  nay.  Miss  Sterling 
herself  is  also  apprised  of  it;    and  if  you  will 

piping  hot  to  table  on  Sunday,  to  its  appearing  and 
re-appeartng,  hashed  up,  for  the  last  time,  the  Friday 
or  Saturday  following. 
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but  give  a  ianction  to  my  present  addresses, 
the  uncommon  merit  of  Miss  Sterling  will  no 
doubt  recommend  ber  to  a  person  of  equal, 
if  not  superior  rank  to  myself,  and  our  fa- 
milies may  still  be  allied  by  my  union  with 
Miss  Fanny. 

Ster.  Mighty  fine,  truly!  Why,  what  the 
plague  do  you  make  of  us,  sir  John  ?  Do  you 
come  to  market  for  my  daughter,  like  servants 
at  a  statute-fair?  Do  you  think  that  I  will 
suffer  you,  or  any  man  in  the  world,  to  come 
into  my  house,  Hke  the  grand  seignior,  and 
throw  the  handkerchief  first  to  one,  and  then 
to  toother,  just  as  he  pleases?  Do  you  think  I 
drive  a  .kind  of  African  slave-trade  with  them, 
and — 

Sir  J.  A  moment's  patience,  sir!  Nothing 
but  the  excess  of  my  passion  for  miss  Fanny 
should  have  induced  me  to  take  any  step  that 
bad  the  least  appearance  of  disrespect  to  any 
part  of  your  family;  and  even  now  I  am 
desirous  to  atone  for  my  trangression,  by 
making  the  most  adequate  compensation  that 
lies  in  my  power. 

Sien  Compensation!  what  compensation  can 
you  possibly  make  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
sir  John? 

Sir  J".  Come,  come,  Mr.  Sterling,  I  know 
you  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  a  man  of  business, 
a  man  of  the  world.  Til  deal  frankly  with 
yon;  and  you  shall  see  that  I  don*t  desire  a 
change  of  measures  for  my  own  gratification, 
without  endeavouring  to  make  it  advantageous 
to  you. 

liter.  What  advantage  can  your  inconstancy 
be  to  me,  sir  John? 

Sir  J.  V\\  tell  you,  sir. — You  know  that  by 
the  articles  at  present  subsisting  between  us, 
on  the  day  of  my  marriage  with  miss  Sterling, 
you  agree  to  pay  down  the  gross  sum  of  eighty 
thousand  pounds. 

Sier.  vVell! 

Sir  J,  Now,  if  you  will  but  consent  to  my 
waving  that  marriage — 

Sier*  i  agree  to  your  waving  that  mar- 
riage?   Impossible,  sir  John! 

Sir  J,  I  hope  not,  sir;  as,  on  my  part,  I 
will  agree  to  wave  my  right  to  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  the  fortune  I  was  to  receive 
with  ner. 

Sier.  Thirty  thousand,  d*ye  say? 

Sir  J,  '\ts,  sir;  and  accept  of  miss  Fanny 
with  fiAy  thousand,  instead  of  fourscore. 

Ster.  Fifty  thousand —  [Pausing, 

Sir  J.  Instead  of  fourscore. 

Sler.  Why — why — there  may  be  something 
in  that. — Let  me  see— Fanny  with  fifty  thous- 
and, instead  of  Betsy  with  fourscore.  —  But 
how  can  this  be,  sir  John?  for  you  know  I 
am  to  pay  this  money  into  the  bands  of  my 
lord  Ogleby;  who  I  nelieve,  between  you  and 
me,  sir  John,  is  not  overstocked  with  ready 
money  at  present;  and  threescore  thousand  of 
it,  you  know,  is  to  go  to  pay  oft  the  present 
encumbrances  on  the  estate,  sir  John. 

Sir  J.  That  objection  is  easily  obviated. — 
Ten  of  the  twenty  thousand,  which  would 
remain  as  a  surplus  of  the  fourscore,  after 
paying  off  the  mortgage,  was  intended  by  his 
lordship  for  ray  use,  that  we  might  set  off 
with  some  little  eclat  on  our  marriage;  and 
the  other  ten   for  bis   own.  —  Ten   thousand 


pounds  therefore  I  shall  be  ^blfi  to  pay  yoa 
immediately;  and  for  the  remaining  twenty 
thousand,  you  shall  have  a  mortgage  on  that 
part  of  the  estate  which  is  to  he  made  over 
to  me,  with, whatever  security  you  shall  re- 
quire for  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest, 
till  the  principal  is  duly  discharged. 

Ster.  Why — to  do  you  justice,  sir  John, 
there  is  something  fair  and  open  in  your 
proposal;  and  since  I  find  you  do  not  mean 
to  put  an  affront  lipon  the  family — 

&ir  J,  Nothing  was  ever  further  from  my 
thoughts,  Mr.  Sterling.— > And  after  all  the 
whole  affair  is  nothing  extraordinary  —  sach 
things  happen  every  day;  ^nd  as  tne  world 
has  only  neard  generally  of  a  treaty  between 
the  families,  when  this  maniage  takes  place, 
nobody  will  be  the  wiser,  if  we  have  bat  dis- 
cretion enough  to  keep  our  own  counsel. 

Ster,  True,  true;  and  since  you  only  trans- 
fer from  one  girl  to  the  other,  it  is  no  more 
than  transferring  so  much  stock,  you  know. 

Sir  J.  The  very  thing! 

Ster.  Odsol  I  had  quite  forgot. — We  are 
reckoning  without  our  host  here  —  there  is 
another  difficulty — 

Sir  J.  You  alarm  me.     W^hat  can  that  he? 

Sier.  I  canH  stir  a  step  in  this  business 
without  consulting  my  sister  Heidelberg. — The 
family  has-  tery  great  expectations  firom  her, 
and  we  must  not  give  her  any  offence. 

Sir  J,  But  if  you  come  into  this  measure, 
surely  she  will  he  so  kind  as  to  consent — 

Ster.  I  don*t  know  that,  Betsy  is  her  darling, 
and  i  canU  tell  how  far  she  may  resent  any 
slight  that  seems  to  he  offered  to  her  favourite 
niece.  However,  Til  do  the  best  I  can  for 
you.  You  shall  go  and  break  the  matter  to 
her  first,  and  by  that  time  I  may  suppose  that 
your  rhetoric  has  prevailed  on  her  to  listen 
to  reason,  I  will  step  in  to  reinforce  your 
arguments. 

Sir  J.  V\\  fly  to  her  immediately — you  pro- 
raise  me  your  assistance? 

Ster.  I  do. 

Sir  J.  Ten  thousand  thanks  for  it !  And  now, 
success  attend  me!  [Going'. 

Ster.  Harkye,  sir  John!  [Sir  John  reiMim9~\ 
Not  a  word  of  the  thirty  thousand  to  my 
sister,  sir  John. 

Sir  J.  Of  I  am  dumb,  I  am  dumb,  sir. 

[Going. 

Ster.  YouMI  remember  it  is  thirty  thousand? 

Sir  J.  To  be  sure  I  do.     - 

Ster.  But,  sir  John!  one  thing  more.  [Sir 
John  returns']  My  lord  must  know  ncHning 
of  this  stroke  of  friendship  between  us. 

Sir  J.  Not  for  the  world.  Let  me  alone! 
let  me  alone !  [Offering  to  go, 

Ster.  [Holding  him]  And  when  every  thing 
is  agrecoj  we  must  give  each  other  a  bond  to 
be  held  fast  to  the  bargain. 

Sir  J.  To  be  sure.  A  bond,  by  all  means! 
a  bond,  or  whatever  you  please.  [Exit  hoMtUj. 

Ster.  I  should  have  thought  of  more  con- 
ditions—  he*s  in  a  humour  to  give  me  every 
thing  —  Why,  what  mere  children  are  your 
fellows  of  quality,  that  cry  for  a  plaything 
one  minute  and  throw  it  by  the  next!  —  as 
changeable  as  the  weather,  and  as  uncertain 
as  the  stocks.  Special  fellows  to  drive  a  bar- 
gain!   and  yet  tney  are  to  take  care  of  tht 
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inierest  of  the  natioB|  truly!  Here  does  this 
,  whivligi^  man  of  fashion  offer  to  give  up 
tkirtj  thousand  pounds  in  bard  money,  with 
as  much  indinerence  as  if  it  was  a  china 
oran^.  By  this  raortcafe,  I  shall  have  a  hold 
on  bis  terra  firma ;  and  if  he  wants  more  mo- 
ney, as  be  certainly  will^  let  him  have  chil- 
dren by  my  daughter  or  no,  I  shall  have  his 
whole  estate  in  a  net  for  the  heneit  of  my 
family. — Well,  thus  it  is,  that  the  children  of 
citisens  vrho  have  acquired  fortunes,  prove 
persons  of  fashion ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  per- 
sons of  fashion  who  have  ruined  their  fortunes, 
reduce  the  next  generation  to  cits.  [^£xii, 

ScENR  II. — AnoOier  Apartment,^ 
Enter  Mrs.  Hkibelbeiig  and  Miss  Stealing. 

Hiss  iV.  This  is  your  gentle-looking,  soft- 
speaking,  sweet-miling,  alTable  miss  Fanny, 
for  you  I 

Mrs,  H,  My  miss  Fanny !  I  disclaim  her.— 
With  all  her  arts,  she  never  could  insinuate 
herself  into  my  good  graces;  and  yet  she  has 
a  way  with  her,  that  deceives  man,  woman, 
and  child,  except  you  and  me,  niece. 

MissS.  O  ay  —  she  wanis  nothing  but  a 
crook  in  her  hand,  and  a  lamb  under  her 
arm,  lo  be  a  perfect  picture  of  innocence  and 
simplicity. 

Mrs,  H,  Just  as  I  was  drawn  at  Amsterdam, 
when  I  went  over  to  visit  my  husband*s  re- 
lations. 

MissS,  And  then  she*s  so  mighty  good  to 
servants — ''Prav,  John,  do  this — pray,  Thomas, 
do  thai — tbanlc  you,  Jenny**  —  and  then  so 
bumble  to  her  relations — *'To  be  sure,  papa 
— as  my  aunt  pleases— my  sister  knows  best.'* 
— But  with  all  her  demureness  and  humility, 
she  has  no  objection  to  be  lady  Melvil,  it 
seems,  nor  to  any  wickedness  that  can  make 
her  %o, 

Mrs,  H,  She  lady  Melvil !  Compose  your- 
self, niece!  Til  ladyship  her,  indeea:  —  a  little 
creppin,  cantin— She  shan't  be  the  better  for 
a  farden  of  my  money.  But  tell  me,  child, 
how  does  this  intriguing  with  sir  John  cor- 
respond with  ber  partiality  to  Lovewell?  1 
don*t  see  a  concalunation  here. 

Miss  S.  There  I  was  deceived ,  madam.  I 
took  all  their  whisperings  and  stealings  into 
comers  to  be  the  mere  attraction  of  vulgar 
minds ;  but,  behold !  their  private  meetings 
were  not  to  contrive  their  own   insipid    hap- 

Einess,  but  to  conspire  against  mine.  But  1 
now  whence  proceeds  Mr.  LovewelPs  resent- 
ment to  roe.  I  could  not  stoop  to  be  familiar 
with  my  father's  clerk,  and  so  I  have  lost  his 
interest 

Mrs.H.  MyspurittoaT.i)— My  dear  child! 
\Kisses  A^rJ— Mr.  Heidelberg  lost  his  elec- 
tion for  member  of  parliament,  because  I 
would  not  demean  myself  to  be  slobbered 
about  by  drunken  shoemakers,  beastly  cheese- 
mongers, and  tallow-chandlers.  tlowcfer, 
niece,  1  can^t  help  diflurinc  a  little  in  opinion 
from  you  in  this  matter,  my  experunce  and 
«agucity  makes  me  still  suspect  fnat  there  is 
something  more  between  her  and  that  Love- 
well,  notvrithstanding  this  alTair  of  sir  John. 
I  had  my  eye  upon  them  the  whole  time  of 
hreakfast.    Sir  John,  I  observed,  looked  a  little 

I)  Mjr  tptf it  csaeUf. 


confounded,  Indeed,  though  I  knew  nothing  of 
what  had  passed*in  the  garden.  You  seemed 
to  sit  upon  thorns  too:  out  Fanny  and  Mr. 
Lovewell  made  <|uite  another  guess  sort  of  a 
figur;  and  were  as  perfect  a  pictur  of  two 
dislrcst  lovers,  as  if  it  had  be«n  drawn  by 
Raphael  Angelo.  As  to  sir  John>  and  Fanny, 
I  want  a  matter  of  fact. 

Miss  S,  Matter  of  fact,  madam !  Did  not  I 
come  unexpectedly  upon  them  ?  Was  not  sir 
John  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and  kissing  her 
hand?  Did  not  he  look  all  love,  and  she  all 
confusion?  Is  not  that  matter  of  fact?  and  did  / 
not  sir  John,  the  moment  that  papa  was  called 
out  of  the  room  to  the  lawyer-men,  ^ct  up 
from  breakfast,  and  follow  hini  immediately  r 
And  I  warrant  you  that  by  this  time  he  has 
made  proposals  to  him  to  marry  my  sister — 
Oh,  that  some  other  person,  an  earl  or  a  duke, 
would  make  his  addresses  to  me,  that  I  might 
be  revenged  on  this  monster! 

Mrs,H,  Be  cool;  child!  you  shall  be  lady 
Melvil,  in  spite  of  all  their  caballins,  if  it  costs 
me  ten  thousand  pounds  to  turn  the  scale. 
Sir  John  may  apply  to  my  brother  indeed; 
but  ril  make  them  all  know  who  governs  in 
this  fammaly. 

MissS,  As  I  live,  madam,  yonder  comes 
sir  John.  A  base  man !  I  can*t  endure  the 
sight  of  him.    Fll  leave  the  room  this  instant. 

[Disordered, 

Mrs,H,  Poor  thing!  Well,  retire  to  your 
own  chamber,  child;  1*11  give  it  him,  I  war- 
rant you;  and  by-aad-by  V\\  come  and  let 
you  know  all  that  has  past  between  us. 

MissS,  Pray  do,  madam. — [Looking back] 
— A  vile  wretch  !  [E,xii  in  a  rage. 

Enter  Sir  JoHff  Melyil. 

Sir  J.  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
madam.  [Bowing  verjr  respectfuUjr. 

Mrs  H,  Your  sei*vant,  sir  John. 

[Dropping  a  half  courtesy  cmd  pouting. 

Sir  J,  Miss  Sterling*s  manner  of  quitting  the 
room  on  my  approach,  and  the  visible  cool- 
ness of  your  behaviour  to  me,  madam,  con- 
vince me  that  she  has  acquainted  you  with 
what  passed  this  morning. 

Mrs,U,  I  am  very  sorry,  sir  John,  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  any  thing  that  should 
induce  me  lo  change  the  opinion  which  I 
would  always  wish  lo  entertain  of  a  person 
of  qualaty.  [Pouting, 

Sir  J,  It  has  always  been  my  ambition  to 
merit  the  best  opinion  from  Mrs.  Heidelberg; 
and  when  she  comes  to  weigh  circumstances, 
I  flatter  myself— 

Mrs,  H,  You  do  flatter  yourself,  if  you 
imagine  that  I  can  approve  of  your  behaviour 
lo  my  niece,  sir  John. — And  give  me  leave  to 
tell  you,  sir  John,  that  you  have  been  drawn 
into  an  action  much  beneath  you,  sir  John; 
and  that  I  look  upon  every  injury  offered  to 
miss  Betty  Sterling,  as  an  affront  to  myself, 
sir  John.  [fVarmly* 

Sir  J,  I  would  not  offend  you  for  the  world, 
madam;  but  when  1  am  influenced  bv  a  paiv< 
lialily  for  another,  however  ill-foundeo,  I  hope 
your  discernment  and  good  sense  will  think 
it  rather  a  point  of  honour  to  renounce  en- 
gagements which  I  could  not  fulfil  so  strictly 
as   I  ought;  and   that   you    will    excuse  the 
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cbangfc  in  my  inclioations,  sin^  the  new  ob~ 
)ect,  as  well  as  the  first,  has  the  bonour  of 
being  your  niece,  madam. 

Mrs.  H.  I  disclaim  ber  as  a  niece,  sir  Jobn; 
miss  Sterling  disclaims  ber  as  a  sister;  and 
the  wbole  fammaly  must  disclaim  ber,  for  ber 
monstrous  baseness  and  trcacbery. 

Sir  J.  Indeed  she  has  been  guilty  of  none, 
madam.  Her  hand  and  ber  heart  arc,  I  am 
sure,  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  yourself  and 
Mr.  Sterling.  And  if  you  sboulo  not  oppose 
my  inclinations,  I  am  sure  of  Mr.  Sterling's 
consent,  madam. 

Mrs,H.  Indeed! 

Sir  J,  Quite  certain,  madam. 

Enter  iSterling. 

Ster.  \BMnd\  So  \  they  seem  to  be  com- 
ing to  terms  already.  I  may  venture  to  make 
my  appearance. 

Mrs.U,  To  marry  Fanny? 

\^Sterlinff  advances  hj  degrees. 

Sir  J.  Yes,  madam. 

Mrs.H*  My  brother  has  given  bis  consent, 
you  say? 

Sir  J*  In  the  most  ample  manner,  with  no 
other  restriction  than  the  failure  of  your  con- 
currence, madam.  [^Sees  Sterling"]  —  Oh,  be- 
rets Mr.  Sterling,  who  will  conlirm  what  I 
have  told  you. 

Mrs,H,  What!  have  you  consented  to  give 
up  your  eldest  daughter  in  this  manner,  bro- 
ther? 

Ster.  Give  her  up,  heaven  forbid!   no,   not 

give  her  up,  sister;    only  in  case   that   you — 
ounds,  I  am  afraid  you  have  said  too  much, 
sir  Jobn.  \Apartto  Sir  J, 

Mrs.H»  Yes,  yes;  I  see  now  that  it  is  true 
enough  what  my  niece  told  me.     You  are  all 

IJottin  and  caballin  against   her.  -    Pray,    does 
ord  Ogleby  know  of  Ibis  affair? 

Sir  J*  I  have  not  yet  made  him  acquainted 
with  it,  madam. 

Mrs.H*  No,  I  warrant  you.  I  thought  so. 
— And  so  his  lordship  and  myself,  truly,  are 
not  to  be  consulted  till  the  last 

Ster.  What!  did  not  you  consult  my  lord? 
Oh,  ^Q  for  shame,  sir  John! 

Sir  J,  Nay,  but  Mr.  Sterling — 

Mrs.  H.  VVe,  who  are  the  persons  of  most 
consequence  and  experui^ce  in  the  two  fam- 
malies,  are  to  know  nothing  of  the  matter, 
till  the  whole  is  as  good  as  concluded  upon. 
But  bis  lordship,  I  am  sure,  will  have  more 
generosaty  than  to  counteifance  such  a  per- 
ceding.  And  1  could  not  have  expected  such 
behaviour  from  a  person  of  your  qualaty,  sir 
John. — And  as  for  you.  brother — 

Ster.  Nay,  nay,  but  bear  me,  sister. 

Mrs.H.  I  am  perfectly  ashamed  of  you. — 
Have  you  no  spurrit?  no  more  concern  for 
the  honour  of  our  fammaly  then  to  consent — 

Ster.  Consent!  I  consent!  As  I  hope  for 
mercy,  I  never  gave  my  consent. — Did  I  con- 
sent, sir  John? 

Sir  J.  Not  absolutelr,  without  Mrs.  Heidel- 
berg's concurrence.  But  in  case  of  her  ap- 
prooation — 

Ster.  Ay,  in-  case  I  grant  you,  that  is,  if  my 
sister  approved^^But  that's  quite  another  thing, 
you  know^-  \To  Mrs.  Heidelberg. 

Mrt.H*  Tour  sifter  approve ,  indeed!  — I 


thought  you  knew  her  better^  brother  Sterling! 
— VVbat!  approve  of  having  your  eldest  daughter 
returned  upon  your  bands,  and  exchanged  for 
the  younger? — I  am  surprised  how  you  could 
listen  to  such  a  scandalous  proposal. 

Ster,  I  tell  you,  I  never  did  listen  to  it. — 
Did  not  i  say,  that  I  would  be  entirely  Go- 
verned by  my  sister,  sir  John?  —  And  unless 
she  agreed  to  your  marrying  Fanny— 

Mrs.H.  I  agree  to  his  marrying  Fanny!  — 
abominable! — The  m;>n  is  absolutely  out  of  his 
senses. — Can't  that  wise  head  of  yours  fore- 
see the  consequence  of  all  this,  brother  Ster- 
ling? Will  sir  John  take  Fanny  without  a  for- 
tune?—No! — AAer  you  have  settled  the  largest 
part  of  your  property  on  your  youngest 
daughter,  can  there  be  an  equal  portion  left 
for  the  eldest? — No! — Does  not  this  overturn 
the  whole  systum  of  the  fammaly? — Yes,  yes, 
yes! 

Ster.  Do  you  see  now  what  you've  done? 
— Don't  b^^y  me,  sir  John. 

\Apart  to  Sir  John^ 
Mrs.  H,  You  know  I  was  always  for .  my 
niece  Betsy's  marrying  a  person  of  the  very 
first  qualaty.  That  was  my  maxum: — ana, 
therefore,  much  the  largest  settlement  was  of 
course  to  be  made  upon  ber.  As  for  Fanny, 
if  she  could,  with  a  fortune  of  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  get  a  knight,  or  a 
member  of  parliament,  or  a  rich  common 
council-man,  for  a  husband,  I  thought  it  might 
do  very  well. 

Sir  J,  But  if  a  better  match  should  ofier 
itself,  why  should  it  not  be  accepted,  madam  ? 
Mrs.H.  VVbat,  at  the  expense  of  her  elder 
sister?  —  O  fie,  sir  John!  —  How  could  you 
bear  to  hear  such  an  indignaty,  brother  Ster- 
ling? 

Sier.  1 1  .Nay,  I  sha'nt  bear  of  it,  I  promise 
you. — 1  can't  hear  of  it  indeed,  sir  Jonn. 

Mrs.H.  But  you  have  heard  of  it,  brother 
Sterlings  You  know  you  have,  and  sent  sir 
John  to  propose  it  to  me.  But  if  you  can 
give  up  your  daughter,  I  sha'nt  forsake  my 
niece,  I  assure  you. — Ah,  if  my  poor  dear  Mr. 
Heidelberg,  and  our  sweet  babes  bad  been 
alive,  he  would  not  have  behaved  so. 

Ster.  Did  I,  sir  Jobn? — Nay,  speak !•— Bring 
me  off,  or  we  are  ruined.  [Apart  to  Sir  John„ 
Sir  J,  Why  to  lie  sure,  to  speak  the  truth — 
Mrs.H.  To  speak  the  truth!— To  speak  the 
truth,  Tm  ashamed  of  you  both. — But  have  a 
care  what  you  are  about,  brother!  have  a  care, 
I  say.-<-The  counsellors  are  in  the  house,  1 
hear;  and  if  every  thing  is  not  settled  to  my 
liking,  I'll  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you, 
if  .1  live  these  hundred  years — I'll  go  over  U> 
Holland,  and  settle  with  Mr.  VancMrsprat^en, 
my  poor  husband's  first  cousin,  and  my  own 
fammaly  shall  never  be  the  better  for  a  far- 
den  of  my  money,  I  promise  you.  f£a:fiL 

Sier.  I  thought  so.  I  knew  she  never  would 
agree  to  it. 

Sir  J,  'Sdeath,  how  unfortunate!  What  can 
we  do,  Mr.  Sterling? 

Ster.  Nothing.  • 

Sir  J,  What,  must  our  agreemant^reak  off 
the  moment  it  is  made,  then? 

Ster,  It  can't  b«i  helped,  sir  John.— The  Ian 
mily,  as  I  told  you  before,  hare  great  ezpec«  * 
tations  from  my  sister;  and  if  this  mailer  pro* 
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ceedj,  you  bear  yourself  that  she  threatens  to 
leave  us.— ^My  brother  Heidefberff  was  a  warm 
man  — a  very  warm  man;   and    died   worth   a 

Elum^)  at  least: — k  plum!  ay,  I  warrant  you, 
e  died  worth  a  plum  and  a  half. 

Sir  J.  Well;  but  if  I-- 

Sier,  And  then,  my  sister  has  three  or  four 
Tery  good  mortgages,  a  deal  of  money  in  the 
three  per  cent^,  and  old  South  Sea  annuities, 
besides  large  concerns  in  the  Dutch  and  French 
funds.  The  greatest  part  of  all  this  she  means 
to  leave  to  our  family. 

Sir  J.  I  can  only  say,  sir — 

Sier.  ^Vhy,  your  offer  of  the  difference  of 
thirty  thousand  was  very  fair  and  handsome, 
to  be  sure,  sir  Jobn. 

Sir  J,  Nay,  but  I  am  willing  to — 

Sler.  Ay,  but  if  I  was  to  accept  it  against 
her  will,  I  might  lose  above  a  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  so  you  see  the  balance  is  against  you, 
sir  John. 

Sir  J.  Suppose  *V  "was  to,  prevail  on  lord 
Ogleby  to  apply  to  her,  do  you  thiuk  that 
wouldf  have  any  influence  over  her  ? 

Ster.  I  think  he  would  be  more  likely  to 
persuade  her  to  it  than  any  other  person  in 
the  family.  She  has  a  great  respect  for  lord 
Ogleby.     she  loves  a  lord. 

Sir  J,  ni  apply  to  him  this  very  day. — And 
if  be  should  prevail  on  Mrs.  Heidelberg,  I  may 
depend,  on  your  friendship,  Mr.  Sterhng? 

Ster,  Ay,  ay,  I  shall  be  glad  to  oblige  you, 
wbeo  it  IS  in  my  power;  but  as  the  account 
stands  now,  you  see  it  is  not  upon  the  figures. 
And  so  your  servant,  sir  John.  \]Ex€unL 


ACT  IV. 

SCENB  I. — A  Room, 

Enier  Mb.  Sterling,  Mrs.  Heidblbbrg,  iuid 

JVliss  Sterling. 

Sier^  What !  will  you  send  Fanny  to  town, 
sister? 

Mrs»M,  To-morrow  morning.  l*ve  given 
orders  about  it  already. 

Ster*  Indeed! 

Mrs.Ii.  Posatively. 

Sier.  But  consider,  sister,  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  what  an  odd  appearance  it  will  have. 

Mrs.  If.  •Not  half  so  odd  as  her  behaviour, 
brother. — This  time  was  intended  for  happi- 
ness ,  and  ril  keep  no  incendiaries  here  to  de- 
stroy it.  I  insist  on  her  going  off  to-morrow 
morning. 

Sier.  Vm  afraid  this  is  all  your  doing,  Betsy? 

MissS.  No  indeed,  papa.  My  aunt  knows 
that  it  is  not. — For  all  r  anny*s  baseness  to  me, 
I  am  sure  I  would  not  do  or  say  any  thing 
to  hurt  her  with  you  or  my  aunt  for  the  world. 

Mrs.H.  Hold  your  tongue,  Betsy;  I  will 
have  niy  way.  —  When  ine  is  packed  off, 
every  thing  will  go  on  as  it  shoulcl  do. — Since 
they  are  at  their  intrigues,  Til  let  them  see 
that  vre  can  act  with  vigur  on  our  part;  and 
the  sending  her  out  of  toe  way,  shall  be  the 
purlnminary  step  to  all  the  rest  of  my  per- 
ceedings. 

Sier.  Well,  but  sister— 

Mrs.  H.  It  does  not  signify  talking,  brother 
Sterling,  for  Fm  resolved  to  be  rid  .of  her, 
and  I  wiO.— ^Come  atlong,  child.     \To   *" 

l)  A  ploai  \t  tOQ^ooojwnndt  •Urliog. 


SterlingX  The  post-shay  shall  be  at  the  door 
by  sii  o  clock  in  the  morning;  and  if  miss 
Fanny  does  not  get  into  it,  why  I  will  —  and 
so  there*s  an  end  of  the  matter.  \Bounces 
out  i»iih  Miss  Sterling;  then  returns']  One 
word  more,  brother  Sterling — I  expect  that 
you  will  take  your  eldest  daughter  in  your 
hand,  and  make  a  formal  complaint  to  lord 
Ogleby,  of  sir  Jobn  MeWirs  behaviour.  —  'Do 
this,  brother; — show  a  proper  regard  for  the 
honour  of  your  fammaly  yourseir,  and  I  shall 
throw  in  my  mite  to  the  raising  of  it.  If  not 
— but  now  you  know  my  mind.  So  act  as 
you  please,  and  take  the  consequences.  \Exit, 
Ster,  The  deviPs  in  the  women  for  tyranny! 
— Mothers,  wives,  mistresses,  or  sisters,  they 
always  will  govern  us. — As  to  my  sister  Hei- 
delberg, she  knows  the  strength  of  her  purse, 
and  domineers  upon  the  credit  of  it. — *<  I  will 
do  this,**  and  "you  shall  do  that,**  and  "you 
shall  do  toother — or  else  the  fammaly  shan*t 
have  a  farden  oP — [^MimickingySo  absolute 
with  her  money ! — But,  to  say  the  truth,  nothing 
but  money  can  make  us  absolute,  and  sr^  wo 
must  e*en  make  the  best  of  her.  [Exit. 

Scene  II. — The  Garden, 
Enter  Lord  Ogleby  and  Canton. 

LordO.  What!  Mademoiselle  Fanny  to  be 
sent  away  ? — Why  ?  —  Wherefore  ? — VVhat's 
the  meaning  of  all  this? 

Can,  Je  ne  sais  pas  —  I  know  nothing. 

LordO.  It  canH  be — it  shan't  be:^I  protest 
against  the  measure.  She*s  a  {xnt  girl,  and  I 
had  much  rather  that  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  annihilated,  than  that  she  should  leave 
us. — Her  vulgar  father,  that's  the  very  abstract 
of  'Change-aliev — the  aunt,  that's  always  en- 
deavouring to  be  a  fine  lady  —  and  the  pert 
sister,  for  ever  showing  that  she  is  one,  are 
horrid  company  indeed,  and  without  her  would 
be  intolerable.  Ah,  la  petite  Fanchon!  she's 
the  thing:  isn't  she.  Canton? 

Can.  Dere  is  very  good  sympatie  entre  vous 
and  that  young  lady,  my  lor. 

LordO,  I'll  not  be  left  among  these  Goths 
and  Vandals,  your  Sterlings,  your  Heidelbergs, 
and  Devilbergs — if  she  goes,  I'll  positively  go 
too. 

Can.  In  de  same  post-chay,  my  lor?  You 
have  no  ob)ection  to  dat,  I  believe,  nor  ma** 
demoiselle  neither  too — ha,  ha,  ha! 

LordO.  Pr'ythee  hold  thy  foolish  tonguei 
Cant.  Does  thy  Swiss  stupidity  imagine  that 
I  can  see  and  talk  with  a  fine  girl  without 
desires  ?--My  eyes  are  involuntarily  attracted 
by  beautiful  objects — I  ily-  as  naturally  to  a 
fine  girl — 

Can.  As  de  fine  girl  to  you,  my  lor,  ha,  ha, 
ha!  you  alway  fly  togedre  like  une  paire  de 
pigeons — 

LordO,  Like  une  paire  de  pigeons — [Mocks 
hini\ — Vous  ^es  un  sot,  monsieur  Canton — 
Thou  art  always  dreaming  of  my  intrigues, 
and  never  seest  me  badiner  but  you  siii{>ect 
mischief,  you  old  fool  you. 

Can.  I  am  fool,  I  confess,  but  not  always 
fool  in  dat,  my  lor,  he,  he,  he! 

LordO.  He,  he,  he! — ^Tbou  art  incorrigible, 
but  thy  absurdities  amuse  one.  Thou  art  like 
my  rappee  hete^  [Takes  out  his  Box]  a  most 
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ridiculous   superfluity;    but  a    pinch   of  thee 
now  and  then  is  a  more  delicious  treat. 

Can»  You  do  me  great  boneur,  mi  lor. 

Lord  O.  *Tis  fact,  upon  my  soul.  Thou  art 
properly  my  cephalic  snudf,  and  art  no  bad 
medicine  against  megrims,  vertigofs,  and  pro- 
found thiiiicing^ha,  ha,  ha! 

Can,  Your  flalterie,  my  lor,  vil  make  me 
too  prode. 

LordO,  The  girl  has  some  little  partiality 
for  me,  to  be  sure:  hut  pr^ylhee.  Cant,  is  not 
that  miss  Fanny  yonder: 

Can,  [Looks  with  a  Glass\  Ah-^la  voila! 
En  T^rite,  *tis  she,  mi  lor — *tis  one  of  de  pi« 
geons — de  pigeons  d^amour. 

Lord  O.  Don*t  be  ridiculous,  you  old  mon- 
key, [Smiles. 

Can*  I  am  monkee,  I  am  ole;  hut  1  have 
eye,  I  hare  ear,  and  a  little  understand,  now 
and  den. 

LordO,  Taises  tous,  b^te! 

Can.  Elle  tous  attend,  my  lor.  —  She  vil 
make  a  lotc  to  you. 

LordO.  Will  she?  Have  at  her  then!  A 
fine  girl  canU  oblige  me  more — ^*£gad,  I  find 
myself  a  little  enjouc^ — Come  along.  Cant.! 
she  is  but  in  the  next  walk — but  there  is  such 
a  deal  of  this  d — ^jied  crinkum-crankum,  as 
Sterling  calls  it,  that  one  itts  people  for  half 
an  hour  before  one  can  get  to  them — Allons, 
monsieur  Canton,  allons  done! 

[Exeuni,  singing  in  French. 

SCBNB  III. — Another  Part  of  tJie  Garden. 
Enter  Love  well  and  Fanny. 


Love.  My  dear  Fanny,  I  cannot  bear  your 
distress!  it  overcomes  alf  my  resolutions,  and 
I  am  prepared  for  the  discovery. 

JFan.  But  how  can  it  be  effected  before  my 
departure? 

Loife,  ni  tell  you. — Lord  Ogleby  seems  to 
entertain  a  visible  partiality  for  you;  and  not- 
withstanding the  peculiarities  of  his  behaviour, 
I  am  sure  that  he  is  humane  at  the  bollom. 
He  is  vain  to  an  excess;  but  withal  extremely 
good-natured,  and  would  do  any  thing  to  re- 
commend himself  to  a  lady.  — Do  you  open 
the  whole  alTair  of  our  marriage  to  him  im- 
mediately. It  will  come  with  more  irresistible 
persuasion  from  you  than  frofn  myself;  and  1 
doubt  not  but  you*il  gain  his  friendship  and 
protection  at  once.  His  influence  and  author- 
ity will  put  en  end  lo  sir  Jobn^s  solicitations, 
remove  your  aunt*s  and  sister^  unkindness 
and  suspicions,  and,  I  hope,  reconcile  your 
father  and  the  whole  family  lo  our  marriage. 

Ean.  Heaven  grant  it!  vVhere  is  my  lord? 

Love.  I  have  heard  him  and  Canton,  since 
dinner,  singing  French  songs  under  the  great 
walnut-tree  by  the  parlour  door.  If  you  meet 
with  him  in  the  garden,  you  may  disclose  the 
whole  immediately.  To-morrow  morning  is 
fixed  for  your  departure,  and  if  w«  lose  this 
opportunity,  we  may  wish  in  vain  for  another. 
—He  approaches— I  must  retire. —  Speak,  my 
dear 'Fanny,  speak,  and  make  us  happy! 

[Exit, 

Fah.  What  shall  I  do?  What  shall  I  say 
to  him?  I  am  all  confusion. 


madam,  is  a  satire  upon  mankind,  and  ^t  for- 
tunate that  one  man  has  broke  in  upon  your 
reverie  for  the  credit  of  our  sex.  I  say  one, 
madam;  for  poor  Canton  here,  firom  age  and 
infirmities,  stands  for  nothing. 

Can.  Noting  at  all,  indeed. 

Fan.  Your  lordship  does  me  gieal  hooowr. 
— I  had  a  favour  to  request,  my  lord! 

Lord  O.  A  favour,  madam  ? — Vo  he  honour- 
ed with  your  commands  is  an  inexpressible 
favour  done  lo  me,  madam. 

Fan,  if  your  lordship  could  indulge  me 
with  the  honour  of  a  niomenl*s — \Vbal*s  the 
matter  with  me?  [Aside, 

LordO,  The  girl's  confused  —  Hei-^here^s 
something  in  the  wind,  faith — Fll  have  a  tete- 
a-tete  with  her.  [Aside] — ^Alles  vous  enf 

[To  Canton, 

Can,  I  go — Ah,  pauvre  madcmoiseUel  My 
lor,  have  pitie  upon  the  poor  pigeon! 

[Apart  to  Lord  O. 

LordO.  ni  knock  you  dof^n,  (>anL  [SmUes, 

Can.  Den  I  go — [Shit/j^s  a/o/?^] --\ou  are 
mosh  please,  for  alf  dat.         [Aside,  ttnd  exit. 

Fan.  I  shall  sink  with  apprehension.  [Aside* 

LordO,  What  a  sweet  girl! — she's  a  ctvi- 
lixed  being,  and  atones  for  the  barbarism  of 
the  rest  oT  the  family ._  _  [Aside, 


Fan.  My  lord !  I —    [Courtesies and  btushet, 

LordO.  1  look  upon  it,  madam,  to  be  one 
of  the  luckiest  circumstances  of  my  life,  that 
I  have  this  moment  the  honour  of  receiving 
your  commands,  and  the  satisfaction  of  con- 
lirmiiig  with  my  tongue  what  my  eyes  per- 
haps have  but  too  weakly  expressed — that  1 
am  literally  the  humblest  of  your  servants. 

Fan.  1  think  myself  greatly  honoured  by 
your  lordship's  partiality  to  me;  but  it  distresses 
me  that  I  am  obliged,  in  my  present  situatioo, 
to  apply  to  it  for  protection. 

LordO.  I  am  happy  in  your  distress,  ma- 
dam, because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  lo 
show  my  veal. — Ueauly  to  me  is  a  religion  in 
which  1  was  born  and  bred  a  bigot,  and 
would  die  a  martyr. — Tm  in  tolerable  spirilSv 
faith !  [Aside. 

Fan,  There  is  not,  perhaps,  at  this  nomenl, 
a  more  distressed  creature  than  inyselC  Af- 
fection, duty,  hope,  despair,  and  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent sentiments  are  struggling  in  my  bosom; 
and  even  the  presence  of^your  lordship,  to 
whom  I  have  flown  for  protection,  adds  to 
my  perplexity. 

LordO.  Does  it,  madam?— Venus  forbid!^ 
My  old  fault;  the  devil's  in  me,  I  think,  for 
perplexingyoung women.  [Aside,  andsmilingj 
fake  courage,  madam!  dear  miss  Fanny,    es* 

Eiain. — You  have  a  powerful  advocate  in  mj 
reast,  I  assure  you — My  heart,  madam — I  am 
attached  to  you  by  all  toe  laws  of  syropatbj 
and  delicacy. — By  my  honour,  I  am. 

Fan,  Then  I  will  venture  to  unburden  my 
mind— Sir  John  Melvil,  my  lord,  by  the  most 
misplaced  and  mistimed  declaration  of  aflee* 
tion  for  me,  has  made  me  the  unliappiest  oi 
women. 

LordO,  How,  madam?  Has  sir  John  mada 
his  addresses  to  you? 

Fan,   He  has,    my  lord,   in   the    strongest 
,  I  terms.    But  I  hope  it  is  needless  to  say  tnat 

Enter  Lord  Oglebt  and  Cantok.  J  my  duty  to  my  father,  love  lo  my  sister,  and 

LordO,  To  see  so  much  beauty  so  solitary,! regard  to  the  irhole  family*  as  well  ds  tkt 
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when  you  know  them,  pity  and  protect  me. 

lExii  in  Tears. 
LordO,  How  tbe  devil  could  I  bring  her 
to  this?  It — it  is  too  much — too  mucb — I  can*t 
bear  it — I  must  give  way  to  this  amiable  weak- 
ness. [Vf^t'pes  hitt  EjresJ^  My  heart  over* 
flows  with  sympathy,  and  1  feel  every  tender- 
ness I  bave  inspired.  [^Siifies  a  Tear\  Can 
I  be  a  man,  and  withstand  it?  No — IMi  sacri- 
fice the  wbole  sex  to  her.  But  here  comes 
the  father,  quite  apropos.  Til  open  the  maiteir 
immediately,  settle  the  business  with,liim,  and 
take  the  sweet  girl  down  to  Ogleby-house  to- 
morrow morningv  But  what  the  devil!  Miss 
Sterling  too !  VVhat  mischief's  in  the  wind 
now  ?  JNo  conquest  there — no,  no,  that  would 
be  too  mucb  desolation  in  the  family. 

Enter  Sterling  tmd  MiS3  Sterling. 

Sier,  My  lord,  your  servant !  I  am  attend- 
ing my  daughter  here  upon  rather  a  disagree- 
able affair.     Speak  to  his  lordship,  Betsy. 

Lord  O.  Your  eyes,  miss  Sterling,  for  I  al- 
%yays  read  the  eyes  of  a  young  lady,  betray 
some  little  emotion.  What  are  your  com- 
mands, madam? 

Mi'ssS,  I  have  but  too  much  cause  fornrky 
emotion,  my  lord! 

LordO,  I  cannot  commend   my   kinsm^M^s 
behaviour,  madam.       He   has    behaved   Ijjke   a 
false  knight,  I  must  confess.     1  have  heai'd  of 
his  apostasy.     Miss   Fanny  has   informed   me 
of  it. 
Miss  S.  Miss  Fanny*s  baseness  has  been  the 
away,  you  stupid  old  dog,  you  Swiss   rascal,  cause  of  sir  John's  inconstancy. 
or  1  jII —  Lord  O.  Nay,  now,  my  dear  miss  Sterling, '  * 

Can,  YoTih\o.n^T[ij\or.\Goes  out  on  Tiptoe,  your  passion  transports  you  too  far.  Sir  John 
LordO.    By  the  laws  of  gallantry,  madam,  may  have  entertained  a  passion  for  miss  Fan- 
tbis  interruption  should  be  death;    but   as   no  ny,  but   believe   me,   my    dear   miss   Sterling, 
punishment  ought  to   disturb   the   triumph   of  believe  mc,  miss  Fanny  has  no  passion  for  sir 


Et  resfMCt  I  entertain  for  vour  lordship, 
urtesies']  made  me  shudder  at  his  aa- 
ses. 

LordO,  Charminff  girl !— Proceed,  my  dear 
miss  Fanny,  proceed! 

Fan,  In  a  moment — give  me  leave,  my  lord! 
— But  if  wbat  I  have  to  disclose  should  be 
received  with  anger  or  displeasure — 

LordO,  Impossible,  by  all  the  tender  pow- 
ers!—Speak,  I  beseech  you,  or  I  shall  aivine 
the  cause  before  you  utter  it 

Fan,  Then,  my  lord,  sir  John*s  addresses 
are  not  only  shocking  to  me  in  themselves, 
hut  are  more  parU'culaHy  disagreeable  to  mc 
at  this  time — as — as—  \Hesitates, 

LordO.  As  wbat,  madam? 

JFan.  As — pardon  my  confusion — I  am  en- 
tirely devoted  to  another. 

Cord  O.  If  this  is  not  plain,  the  deviPs  in  it. 
\AMide'\ — But  tell  me^  my  dear  miss  Fanny, 
lor  I  must  know;  tell  me  the  how,  the  when, 
and  the  where— Tell  me — 

Re-enter  Canton,  hastily. 

Can,  My  lor,  my  lor,  my  lor! 

Lord  O.  D  —  n  your  Swiss  impertinence! 
how  durst  you  interrupt  me  in  the  most  cri- 
tical, melting  moment  tnat  ever  love  and  beau- 
ty honoured  me  wi|h  ? 

Can,  I  demande  pardon,  my  lor!  Sir  John 
Melvil,  my  lor,  sent  me  to  beg  you  do  him 
de  bonear  to  speak  a  little  to  you,  my  lor. 

LordO,  Fm  not  at  leisure — lam  busy— Get 


the  softer  passions,  the  criminal  is  pardoned 
and  dismissed.  Let  us  return,  madam,  to  the, 
highest  luxury  of  exalted  minds — a  declaration 
of  love  from  the  lips  of  beauty. 

F<Mn,  The  entrance  of  a  third  person  has  a 
little  relieved  me,  but  I  cr^nnot  go  through 
with  it;  and  yet  I  must  open  my  heart  with 
a  discovery,   or  it  will  break  with  its  burden. 

[Aside, 
LordO,  N^^hat  passion  in  her  eyes.'  I  am 
alarmed  to  agitation.  \Aside\  I  presume,  ma- 
dam (and  as  you  have  flattered  me,  by  mak- 
ing me  a  party  concerned,  I  hope  youMl  ex- 
cuse the  presumption),  that — 

Fan,   Uo   you   excuse   my    making    you    a 
party  concerned,  my  lord,  and  let  me  interest 
your  heart  in  my  behalf,  as  my  future  happi- 
ness or  misery  in  a  great  measure  depena — 
LordO,  Upon  mc,  madam? 
Fan,  Upcfn  you,  my  lord.  \Sighs, 

LordO,  There's  no  standing  this:  1  have 
caught  the  infection — her  tenderness  dissolves 
me.  \Sighs. 

Fan,  And  should  you  too  severely  judge  of 
a  rash  action  which  passion  prompted,  and 
modesty  has  long  concealed^- 

LordO,  [Takes  her  Hand'\  Thou  amiable 
creature,  command  my  heart,  for  it  is  van- 
quished. Speak  but  thy  virtuous  wishes,  and 
enjoy  them. 

fan,  I* cannot,  my  lord;  indeed  I  cannot. 
Mr.  LovewcU  must  tell  you  my  distresses;  and 


.lohn.  She  has  a  passion,  indeed,  a  most  ten- 
der passion.  She  has  opened  her  whole  soul 
to  me,  and  I  know  where  her  affections  are 
placed.  [Conceitedly* 

MissS,  Not  upon  Mr.  Lovcwell,  my  lord. 

LordO,  Lovewell !  No,  poor  lad!  s^t.  does 
not  think  of  him.  [Sntiles'\  I  know  belter: 
however,  a  little  time  will  solve  all  mysteries. 

MissS,  Have  a  care,  my  lord,  that  Goth  the 
families  are  not  made  the  dupes  of  sir  John's 
artifice,  and  my  sister's  dissimulation!  You 
don*t  know  her;  indeed,  my  lord,  you  don't 
know  her;  a  base,  insinuating,  perfidious!— It 
is  too  much — She  has  bren  beforehand  with 
me,  I  jierceive,  endeavouring  to  prejudice  your 
lordship  in  her  favour;  and  I  am  to  be  laughed 
at  by  every  body.  Such  unnaturnl  behaviour 
to  mc !  But  since  I  see  I  can  liave  no  redress, 
I  am  resolved  that  some  way  or  other  I  will 
have  revenge.  [Exit. 

Ster,  This  is  foolish  work,  my  lord ! 

LordO.  I  have  too  much  sensiLility  to  bear 
the  tears  of  beauty. 

Ster.  It  is  touching  indeed,  my  lord;  and 
very  moving  for  a  father. 

LordO.  A  o  he  sure,  sir!  You,  with  your 
exquisite  feelings,  must  be  distressed  beyond 
measure!  Wherefore,  to  divert  your  too  ex- 
quisite feeling,  suppose  we  change  the  subject| 
and  proceed  to  business. 

Ster,  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord. 

Lord  O.  Y'ou  see,  Mr.  Sterling,  we  can  make 
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no  union   in   our  families    by    the   proposed 
marriage. 

Ster,  And  I  am  Tery  sony  to  see  it,  my 
lord. 

LordO*  Have  you  set  your  heart  upon  be- 
ing allied  to  our  house,  Mr.  Sterling  r 

Ster.  Tis  my  only  wish  at  present,  my  om- 
nium, as  I  may  call  it. 

LordO.  Your  wishes  shall  he  fulfilled. 
1    Sier.  Shall  they,  my  lord?  hut  bow — how? 

JjordO*  ril  marry  m  your  family. 

Ster.  What!  my  sister  Heidelberg? 

LordO.  You  throw  me  into  a  cold  sweat, 
Mr.  Sterling.  No,  not  your  sister,  but  your 
daughter.    , 

Ster.  My  daughter? 

LordO.  Fanny; — ^now  the  murder*s  out! 

Ster.  What  you,  my  lord  ? 

LordO.  Yes,  I,  1,  Mr.  Sterling. 

Ster.  No,  no,  my  lord;  that's  too  much. 

\Smiles. 

Lord  O.  Too  much !  I  donH  comprehend  you. 
.  Ster.  What  you,  my  lord,  marry  my  Fan- 
?  Rless  me!  what  will  the  folks  sayr 

Lord  O.  Why,  what  will  they  say  r 

Ster.  That  youVe  a  bold  man,  my  lord; 
that's  all. 

Lord  O.  Mr.  Sterling,  this  may  be  city  wit, 
for  aught  I  know.  Do  you  court  my  alliance  ? 

Ster.  To  be  sure,  my  lord. 

Lord  O.  Then  I'll  explain< — My  nephew  won't 
marry  your  eldest  daughter,  nr.r  I  neither. — 
Your  youngest  daughter  won't  marry  him ;  I 
will  marry  your  youngest  daughter. 

Ster*  vVnat!  with  a  youngest  daughter's 
fortune,  my  lord? 

LordO.  W^ith  any  fortune,  or  no  fortune 
at  all,  sir.  Love  is  the  idol  of  my  heart,  and 
the  demon  interest  sinks  before  him.  So,  sir, 
as  I  said  before,  I  will  marr}r  your  youngest 
daughter;  your  youngest  daughter  will  marry 

Ster.  VVho  told  you  so,  my  lord?.      £me. 

LordO.  Her  own  sweet  self,  sir. 
.    Ster.  Iiideed! 

LordO.  Yes,  sir;  our  affection  is  mutual; 
your  advantage  double  and  treble;  your  daugh- 
ter will  be  a  countess  directly — I  shall  be*  the 
happiest  of  beings,  and  you'll  be  father  to  an 
earl  instead  of  a  baronet 

Ster.  But  what  will  my  sister  say?  and  my 
daughter  ? 

LordO.  ril  manage  that  matter;  nay,  if  they 
won't  consent,  FU  run  away  with  your  daughter 
in  spite  of  you. 

Ster,  Well  said,  my  lord !  your  spirit's  good ; 
I  wish  you  had  my  constitution ;  out  if  you'll 
venture,  I  have  no  objection,  if  my  sister  has 
none. 

LordO*  ni  answer  for  your  sister,  sir. 
A  propo<,  the  lawyers  are  in  the  house.  I'll 
have  articles  drawn,  and  the  whole  aflair  con- 
cluded to-morrow  morning. 

Ster.  ytry  well!  and  I'll  dispatch  Lovewell 
to  London  immediately  for  some  fresh  papers 
I  shall  want;  you  must  excuse  me,  my  lord, 
but  I  cao\  hefp^  laugbina;  at  the  match.  —  He, 
he,  he !  what  will  the  folks  say  ?  J^JExiL 

LordO.  What  a  feUow  am  I  going  to  make 
a  father  of!  He  has  no  more  feeling  than  the 
post  in  his  ware-house — But  Fanny's  virtues 
tune  roe  to  rapture  a^ain,  and  I  wonH  ihink 
of  tbe  rest  of  the  family. 


Reenter  LovBWSLt,  hatiiij. 

Love.  I  beg  your  lordship^s  pardon;  are 
you  alone,  my  lord? 

LordO.  No,  my  lord,  I  am  not  alone;  I 
am  in  company,  the  best  company. 

Love.  My  lord! 

LordO.  I  never  was  in  such  exquisite,  en- 
chanting company  -since  my  heart  first  con- 
ceived, or  my  senses  tasted,'  pleasure. 

Love.  Where  are  they,  my  lord? 

[Looks  abouim 

LordO.  In  my  mind,  Horatio. 

Love.  What  company  have  you  there,  my 
lord  ?  •  [SwnHes. 

Lord  O.  My  own  ideas,  sir,  which  so  crowd 
upon  my  imagination,  and  kindle  in  it  such  a 
delirium  of  ecstasy,  that  wit,  wine,  music, 
poetry,  all  combined,  and  each  in  perfection, 
are  but  mere  mortal  shadows  of  my  felicity. 

Love.  I  see  that  your  lordship  is  happy,  and 
I  rejoice  at  it. 

LordO.  You  shall  rejoice  at  it,  sir;  my  fe- 
licity .shall  not  selfishly  be  confined,  but  shall 
spread  its  influence  to  the  whole  circle  of  my 
friends^  I  need  not  say,  Lovewell,  that  you 
shall  have  your  share  of  it. 

Love.  Shall  I,  my  lord  ? — then  I  understand 
you ;  yon  have  heard ;  miss  Fanny  has  ioformed 
you — 

Lord  O.  She  has;  I  have  beard,  and  she 
shall  he  happy;  'tis  determined. 

Love.  Then  I  have  reached  the  summit  of 
my  wishes.  And  will  your  lordship  pardon 
the  folly? 

Lord  O.  O  yes,  poor  creature,  how  could 
she  help  it?  *Twas  unavoidable — fate  and  ne- 
cessity. 

Love.  It  was  indeed,  my  lord.  Your  kind- 
ness dittracLs  me. 

LordO.  And  so  it  did  tbe  poor  girl,    faith. 

Love.  She  trembled  to  disclose  toe  secret* 
and  declare  her  affections? 

Lorjd  O.  The  world,  1  believe,  will  not  think 
her  aflfections  ill  placed. 

Love.  [Ifows^  lou  are  too  good,  my  lord. 
— And  do  you  really  excuse  the  rashness  of 
the  action? 

LordO.  From  my  very  soul,  LovewelL 

Love.  [BoiVs2  I  vvas  afraid  of  her  meeting 
with  a  cold  reception. 

LordO.  More  fool  you  then.  [beauty. 

Who   pleads  her   cause   with  never  failing 

Here  finds  a  full  redress. 

S  Strikes  his  BreasL 
„     ,  1. 

Love.  Her  beauty ,  my  lord ,  is  her  least 
merit    She  has  an  understanding — 

LordO,  Her  choice  convinces  me  of  that. 

Love.  \Bows~\  That's  your  lordshipV  good- 
ness.   Her  choice  was  a  disinterettea  one. 

LordO.  No,  no,  not  altogether;  it  began 
with  interest,  and  ended  in  passion. 

Love.  Indeed,-  my  lord,  if  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  her  goodness  of  heart,  and  ge- 
nerosity of  mind,  as  well  as  you  are  with  the 
inferior  beauties  of  her  face  and  person—- 

Lord  O.  I  am  so  perfectly  convinced  of 
their  existence,  and  so  totally  of  your  mind, 
touching  every  amiable  particular  of  th^l  sweet 
^irl,  that  were  it  not  for  tbe  cold,  unfeeling 
impediments  of  the  law,  I  would («Mtxv  her 
to-morrow  roomiog. 
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Lotfe,  Mj  lord! 

LordO»  I  would,  by  all  tliat*i  hoooiirable 
in  man,  and  amiable  in  woman. 

LoQc.  Marry  ber!~Wbo  do  you  mean, 
my  lord  ? 

Lord  O.  Miss  Fanny  Sterling  tbat  is ;  tbe 
countess  of  Ogfeby  that  shall  be. 

Love,  i  am  astonished ! 

Lord  O.  VVby,  could  you  expect  less 
from  me? 

Lave.  I  did  not  expect  this,  my  lord. 

Lord  O.  Trade  and  accounts  have  destroyed 
your  feeling. 

Looe.  No  indeed,   my  lord.  \ Sighs. 

Lord  O.  The  moment  that  love  and  pity 
entered  my  breast,  I  was  resolved  to  plunge 
into  matrimony ,  and  nborten  the  girl  s  tor- 
tures— I  never  do  any  thing  by  halves,  do  I, 
Lovewell  ? 

Love.  No  indeed,  my  lord.  \_Sigh8\  What 
an  accident !  [Aside, 

LordO.  \Vhat*s  the  matter,  Lovewell  ?  thou 
seem*st  to  have  lost  thy  faculties.  Why  don^l 
you  wish  me  joy,  man? 

Love.  O,  I  do,  my  lord.  \Sighs. 

Lord  O.  She  said  that  you  would  explain 
what  she  had  not  power  to  utter;  but  I  want- 
ed no  interpreter  for  the  lansuage  of  love. 

Love,  But  has  your  lordship  considered  the 
consequences  of  your  resolution? 

Lord  O.  No,  sir,  I  am  above  consideration, 
when  ray  desires  are  kindled. 

Love.  But  consider  the  consequences,  my 
lord,  to  your  nephew,  sir  John. 

LordO.  Sir  John  has  considered  no  con- 
sequences himself,  Mr.  Lovewell. 

jLoi^,  Mr.  Sterling,  my  lord,  will  certainly 
reliise  his  daughter  to  sir  John. 

LordO.  Sir  John  has  already  refused  Mr. 
Sterling's  daughter. 

Love.  But  what  will  become  of  miss  Ster- 
ling, my  lord? 

LordO.  What's  tbat  to  you? — 'You  may 
have  her,  if  you  will.  I  depend  upon  Mr. 
Sterling's  city  philosophy  to  be  reconciled  to 
lord  Ogleby's  being  his  son-in  law,  instead  of 
sir  John  Melvil,  baronet.  Don't  you  think 
that  your  master  may  be  brought  to  that, 
witbout  having  recourse  to  his  calculations, 
eh,  Lovewell?  ' 

Love.  But,  my  lord,  that  is  not  the  question. 

LordO.  Whatever  is  the  question,  I'll  tell 
you  my  answer. — I  am  -in  love  with  a  fine 
girl,  w^nom  I  resolve  to  marry. 

Enter  Sir  John  M£LVil. 
What  news  with  you,  sir  John? — You  look 
all   hurry   and  impatience — like  a   messenger 
after  a  battle. 

Sir  J.  'After  a  battle  indeed,  my  lord.  1 
have  this  day  had  a  severe  engagement;  and 
wanting  your  lordship  as  an  auxiliary,  I  have 
at  last  mustered  up  resolution  to  declare  what 
my  duty  to  you  and  to  myself  have  demanded 
from  me  some  time. 

Lord  O.  To  the  business  then ,  and  be  as 
concise  aj  possible,  for  I  am  upon  the  wing 
— eh,  Lovewell  ?  \ Smiles,  and  Lovewell  bows. 

Sir  J.  I  find  'tis  in  vain,  my  lord,  to  strug- 
gle against  the  force  of  inclination. 

LordO.  Very  true,  nephew;  I  am  your 
witness,  and  will  second  the  motion — shan't  I, 
Lovewdll  ?  [Smiles^  and  Lovewell  bows. 


Sir  J.  Your  lordsbip^s  generosity  encourages 
me  to  tell  you  that  I  cannot  marry  miss 
Sterling. 

LordO.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it — 
she's  a  bitter  potion,  that's  the  truth  of  it; 
but  as  you  were  to  swallow  it,  and  not  I,  it 
was  your  business,  and  not  mine. — Any  thing 
morer 

^  Sir  J.  But  this,  my  lord;  tbat  I  may  be 
permitted  to  make  my  addresses  to  the  other 
sister.  i 

LordO.  O  y«is,  by  all  means — have  you 
any  hopes  there,  nephew?  Do  you  think  he'l! 
succeed,  Lovewell? 

[Smiles  and  winks  at  Lovewell. 

Love.  I  think  not,  ray  lord.  [Graoeljr. 

^  LordO.  I  think  so  too;  but  let  the  fool  try. 

Sir  J.  Will  your  lordship  favour  me  with 
your  good  offices  to  remove  tbe  chief  obsta- 
cle to  the  match,  the  repugnance  of  Mrs. 
Heidelberg  ? 

LordO.  Mrs.  Heidelberg?  —  Had  not  you 
better  begin  with  the  young  lady  first?  It  will 
save  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  won't  it, 
Lovewell?  [Smiles}  But  do  what  you  please, 
it  will  be  the  same  thing  to  me:  won't  it, 
Lovewell?  [Conceitedly}  Why  don't  you 
laugh  at  him? 

Hove.  I  do,  my  lord.  [Forces  a  smile. 

Sir  J.  And  your  lordship  will  endeavour  to 
prevail  on  Mrs.  Hi;idelbcrg  ta  consent  to  my 
marriage  with  miss  Fanny  r 

LordO.  ril  speak  to  Mrs.  Heidelberg  about 
the  adorable  Fauny  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sir  J.  Your  generosity  transports  me. 

LordO.  Poor  fellow,  what  a  dupe!  he  little 
thinks  who's  in  possession  of  tbe  town.  [Aside. 

Sir  J,  And  your  lordship  is  not  in  the 
least  offended  at  this  seeming  inconstancy? 

Lord  O.  Not  in  the  least.  Miss  Fanny's 
charms  will  even  excuse  infidelity.  I  look 
upon  women  as  the  ferae  naturse — lawful  game 
— and  every  man  who  is  qualified,  has  a  na- 
tural right  to  pursue  them; — Lovewell  as  well 
as  you,  and  you  as  well  as  he ,  and  I  as  well 
as  either  of  you.-^Every  man  shall  do  his 
best,  without  offence  to  any — what  say  you, 
kinsmen? 

Sir  J.  You  have  made  me  happy,  my  lord« 

Love.  And  me,  1  assure  you,  niy  lord. 

LordO.  And  1  am  superlatively  so — allons 
done!  To  horse  and  away,  boys! — you  to 
your  aflairSj.aud  I  to  mine — suivons  I'amour. 

[Sings.    Exeunt  severally. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  L  —  Fanny's  Apartment, 

Enter  Loyeweli.  and  Fanny,  followed  bjr 

Betty. 

Ean,  Why  did  you  come  so  soon,  Mr. 
Ix)vewell?  the  family  is  not  yet  in  bed,  and 
Betty  certainly  heard  soroebody  listening  near 


Betty  _ 

the  chamber«><loor. 


Bet.  My  mistress  is  right,  sir!  evil  spirits 
are  abroad ;  and  I  am  sure  you  are  both  too 
good ,  not  to  expect  mischief  from  them. 

Love.  But  WDO  can  be  so  curious,  or  so 
wicked  ? 

BeL  I  think  we  have  wickedness  and  cu- 
riosity enough  in  this  family,  sir,  to  expect 
the  worst 
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Fhn.  I  do  eniect  the  Vrorsl.  —  Prithee, 
Betty,  return  to  the  outward  door,  and  listen 
if  you  heair  any  body  in  the  gallery ;  and  let 
us  know  directly. 

Bet.  I  warrant  you,  madam — the  Lord  bless 
you  both!  \£xiL 

F'artf  What  did  my  father  want  with  you 
this  evening? 

LoQr,  He  gave  me  the  key  of  bis  closed 
with  orders  to  bring  from  London  some  pa> 
pers  relating  to  lord  Ogleby. 

JFan.  And  why  did  you  not  obey  him? 
LoQe,  Because  I  am  certain  that  his  lord- 
ship, has  opened  his  heart  to  him  about  you, 
and  those  papers  are  wanted  merely  on  that 
account — But  as  we  shall  discover  all  to-mor- 
row, there  will  be  no  occasion  for  them,  and 
it  would  be  idle  in  me  to  go.  ' 

Fan,  Hark ! — hark !  bless  me,  how  I  tremble ! 
— I  feel  the  terrors  of  guilt — Indeed,  Mr.  Love- 
well,  this  is  too  much  for  me — this  situ?.- 
tion  may  have  very  unhappy,  consequences, 

\}Veeps, 
Love,  But  it  sha*nt — I  would  rather  tell  our 
story  this  moment  to  all  the  housej  and  ruh 
the  nsk  of  maintaining  you  by  the  hardest 
labour,  than  suffer  you  to  remam  in  this  dan- 
gerous perplexity. — What!  shall  1  sacrifice  all 
my  best  hopes  and  affections,  in  your  dear 
health  and  safety,  for  the  mean,  and  in  such 
case  the  meanest  consideration — of  our  for- 
tune ? — Were  we  to  be  abandoned  by  all  our 
relations ,  we  have  that  in  our  hearts  and 
minds  will  weish  against  the  most  affluent 
circumstances,  l  should  not  have  proposed 
the  secresy  of  our  marriage,  but  for  your 
sake ;  and  with  hopes  that  the  most  generous 
sacrifice,  you  have  made  to  love  and  me, 
might  be  less  injurious  to  you,  by  wailing  a 
lucky  moment  of  reconciliation. 

JFan,  Hush !  hush !  for  beaven*s  sake,  my 
dear  Lovewell ;  donU  be  so  warm !  your  ge- 
nerosity gets  the  better  of  your  prudence; 
/ou  Will  be  heard,  and  we  shall  be  discover- 
ed.—  I  am  satisfied — indeed  I  am. — Excuse 
this  weakness,  this  delicacy,  this  what  you 
will.  —  My  niind*s  at  peace — indeed  it  is — 
think  no  more  of  it,  if^you  love  mc! 

Love,  That  one  word  has  charmed  nie,  as 
it  always  does,  to  the  most  implicit  obedience  : 
it  woufd  be  the  worst  of  ingratitude  in  me  to 
distress  you  a  momenL  [Kisses  her, 

Be-enter  Betty. 
Bei,    [//I  a  low  f^oice^    I'm   sorry   to  dis- 
turb you. 

F'an.   Ha!  what*s  the  matter? 
Love,   Have  you  heard  any  body? 
Bei,  Yes,  yes,  I  have;  and  they  have  heard 
you  too,   or  Vm  mistaken — if  they   had   seen 
you   too ,    we    should  have   been    in    a    fide 
quandary. 

Fan,  Pr*ythee  don*t  prate  now,  Betty! 
Love,  What  did  you  hear? 
Bet.  I  was  preparing  myself,  as  usual,   to 
take  me  a  little  nap — 
Love.  A  nap ! 

Bei.  Yes,  sir,  a' nap;  for  I  watch  much 
better  so  than  wide  awake;  and  when  I  had 
wrapped  this  handkerchief  round  my  head.| 
for  fear  of  the  ear-ache  from  the  key-hole,  I 
thought  I  heard  a  kind  of  a  sort  of  a  bussing, 
which  I  first  took  for  a  gnat,  and  shook  my 


head  two  or  three  times,   and  went  so  wilk 
my  hand. 

Fan.  Well— well— ^nd  so  — 

Bei.  And  so ,  madam ,  when  I  beard  Mr. 
Lovewell  a  little  loud,  I  heard  the  bussing 
louder  too — and  pulling  off  my  handkerchief 
soflly,  I  could  hear  this  sort  of  noise — 

[^Makes  an  indisiinct  sort  of  noise,  like 

speaking. 

Fan,  Well,  and  what  did  they  say? 

Bei.  O !  I  could  not  understand  a  word  of 
what  was  said. 

Love.  The  outward  door  is  Iock*d? 

BeL  Yes;  and  1  bolted  it  too,  for  fear  of 
the  worst. 

Fan.  Why  did  you  ?  they  must  have  beard 
you,  if  they  were  near. 

Bet.  And  I  did  it  on  purpose ,  madam,  and 
cough*d  a  little  too,  that  they  might  not  bear 
Mr.  Lovewell*s  voice — when  1  was  silent,  they 
were  silent ,  and  so  I  came  to  tell  you. 

Fan.  What  shall  we  do? 

Lfive.  Fear  nothing;  we  know  the  worst; 
it  will  only  bring  on  our  catastrophe  a  little 
too  soon — but  Betty  might  fancy  this  noise — 
she*s  in  the  conspiracy,  and  can  make  a  man 
a  mouse  at  any  lime. 

Bei.  I  can  distinguish  a  map  from  a  mouse 
as  well  as  my  betters — Tm  sorry  yon  think 
so  ill  of  me,  sir. 

Fan,  He  compliments  you ,  don't  be  a  fooU 
— Now  you  have  set  her  tongue  a  runnings, 
she'll  mutter  for  an  hour.  \To  Loifewell]  111 
go  and  hearken  myself.    *  \jCxii, 

Bei.  1*11  turn  my  back  upon  no  girl  for 
sincerity   and  service. 

[Half  aside   and  muiiering. 

Love,  Thou  art  the  first  in  the  world  for 
both ;  and  I  will  reward  you  soon,  Betly,  for 
one  and  the  other. 

Bei.  I   am   not  mercenary    ncitber-^I   can 
live  on  a  little,  with  a  good  carreter^). 
Re-enter  Fanny. 

Fan,  All  seems  quiet. — Suppose,  my  dear, 
you  go  to  yonr  own  room — 1  shall  be  much 
easier  then — and  to-morrow  we  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  discovery. 

BeL  You  may  discover,  if  you  please ;  but 
for  my  part,  I  shall  still  be  secret. 

\Haif  aside,  and  muttering* 

Love,  Shoulfi  I  leave  you  now;  if  they 
still  are  upon  the  watch,  we  shall  lose  tbe 
advantage  of  our  delay.  Besides,  we  should 
consp.lt  upon  to-moiTow*s  business.    Let  Betty 

§o  to  her  own  room,  and  lock  tbe  outward 
oor  after  her ;  we  can  fasten  this ;  and  when 
she  thinks  all  safe,  she  may  return  and  let  me 
out  as  usual. 

//eA  Shall  I,  madam? 

Fan,  Do  let  me  have  my  way  to-night, 
and  you  shall  command  me  ever  after. 

Love,  I  live  only  to  oblige  you,  my  sweet 
Fanny!     Til  be  gone  this  moment.       \Going, 

Fan.  Betty  snail  go  first,  and  if  they  lay 
hold  of  her — 

Bei.  They'll  have  the  wrong  sow  by  the 
ear,  1  can  tell  them  that.         [Going  hasiU/* 

Fan.  Softly — softly — Betty:    don*t    venture 
out,   if  you  hear  a  noise.     Softly,   I  beg  of 
you !  See,  Mr.  Lovewell,  the  eflects  of  indis- 
cretion ! 

l)  CharflctfT, 
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Looe^  But  love,  Fanny,  makes  amends  for 
ril.  [Exeunt  so/ti/, 

ScBNB  II. — A   Gedler/,   tufhich  tends  to  se- 
ver0l  Bed'Ctiarnbers.     The  Stage  dark. 

Enter  lUiss    Sterling,  leading  Mas.  IIei- 
OBLBBRG    in  a  NigfU-cap, 

Miss.  S.  This  way,  dear  madam,  and  then 
m  tell  you  all. 

Mrs.  iff.  Nay  but,  niece — consider  a  Utile — 
don^t  drag  me  out  this  figure;  let  me  put  on 
my  fly-cap! — If  any  of  my  Iord*s  fammaly,  or 
the  counsellors  at  law  should  be  stirring,  I 
should  be  perdigus  disconcerted. 

MissS.  But,  my  dear  madam,  a  moment 
IS  an  age,  in  my  situation.  I  am  sure  my 
sister  has  been  plotting  my  disgrace  and  ruin 
in  that  chamber! —  O!  she^s  all  craft  and 
wickedness. 

Mrs.H.  Well,  but  soflljr,  BeUy !— you  are 
ail  in  emotion — your  mind  is  too ^  much  flus^ 
trated — you  can  neither  eat,  nor  drink,  nor 
take  your  natural  rest —  compose  yourself, 
child ;  for  if  we  are  not  as  warisome  as  they 
are  wicked,  we  shall  disgrace  ourselves  and 
the  whole  fammaly. 

MissS.  We  are  disgraced  already,  madam. 
Sir  John  M eUil  has  forsaken  me ;  my  lord 
cares  for  nobody  but  himself;  or  if  any  body, 
it  is  my  sister :  my  father,  for  the  sake  of  a 
belter  bargain,  would  marry  me  to  a  ^Change 
broke. ":  so  that  if  you,  madam,  don*t  continue 
my  friend — if  you  forsake  me  —  if  I  am  to 
lose  my  best  hopes  and  consolation — in  your 
tenderness — and  affections  —  I  had  better>^at 
once — give  up  the  matter — and  let  my  sister 
enjoy — the  fruits  of  her  treachery  —  trample 
with  scorn  upon  the  rights  of  her  elder  sister 
— the  will  of^the  best  of  aunts — and  the  weak- 
ness of  a  too  interested  father. 

{_She  pretends  to  be  bursting  into  Tears 

during  this  speech. 

Mrs.  H.  Don*t,  Betsy — keep  up  your  spur- 
rit — I  hate  whimpering — I  am  your  friend — 
depend  upon  me  in  every  particular.— But  be 
composed,  and  tell  me  wbat  new  mischief 
you  have  discovered. 

Miss  S.  \  had  no  desire  to  sleep,  and 
would  not  undress  myself,  knowing  tnat  my 
Machiavel  sister  would  not  rest  till  she  had 
broke  my  heart:  —  I  was  so  uneasy  that  I 
could  not  slay  in  my  room,  but  when  I  thought 
that  all  the  house  was  quiet,  I  sent  my  maid 
to  discover  what  was  going  forward;  —  she 
immediately  came  back  and  told  me,  that 
they  were  in  high  consultation ;  that  she  had 
heard  only,  for  it  was  in  the  dark,  my  sisler*s 
maid  conduct  sir  JohnMelvil  to  her  mistress, 
and  then  lock  the  door.  \ 

Mrs.H.  And  how  did  you  conduct  your- 
self in  this  dilemma  ? 

Miss  S.  I  returned  with  her ,  and  couldi 
hear  a  man^s  voice,  though  nothing  that  they 
said  distinctly;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
that  sir  John  is  now  in  that  room,  that  they 
have  settled  the  matter,  and  will  run  away 
together  before  morning,  if  we  don*t  prevent  them. 

Mrs.H.  Why,  the  brasen  slut!  she  has  got 
her  sister*s  husband  (that  is  to  he)  lockM  up 
in  her  chamber  \  at  night  too  \-*A.  tremble  at 
the  thoughts! 


MissS.   Hush,  madam!  I  hear  something! 

Mrs.  H.  You  frighten  me — let  me  put  on 
my  fly>cap — i  would  not  be  seen  in  thisfigur 
for  the  worjd. 

MissS.  Tisdark,  madam;  you  canUbeseen. 

Mrs,  H.  1  protest  thcre*s  a  candle  coming, 
and  a  man  too ! 

MissS.  Nothing  but  servants; — let  us  re- 
tire a  moment  1  [They  retire. 

Enter  Brush,  half  drunk,  lajing  hold  oj 
Qie  Ctiantber-jnaid ,  who '  has  a  Candle 
in  her  Hand. 

Cham.  Be  quiet,  Mr.  Brush;  I  shall  drop 
down  with  terror! 

Brusli.  But  my  sweet,  and  most  amiable 
chambermaid,  if  you  have  no  love,  you  may 
hearken  to  a  little  reason ;  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  your  virtue  any  harm. 

Charn,  But  you  may  do  me  harm,  Mr.  Brush, 
and  a  great  oeal  of  harm  too;  —  pray  let  me 
go;  I  am  ruined  if  they  hear  you;  1  tremble 
like  an  asp^). 

Brush.  But  they  shan*t  hear  us;  and  if  you 
have  a  mind  to  be*  ruined,  it  shall  be  the 
making  of  your  fortune,  you  little  slut,  you! 
therefore,  I  say  it  again,  if  you  have  no  love, 
hear  a  little  reason! 

Cham,  I  wonder  at  your  impurence'),  Mr. 
Brush,  to  use  me  in  this  manner;  this  is  not 
the  way  to  keep  me  company,  I  assure  you. 
Y014  are  a  town-rake,  I  see,  and  now  you 
are  a  little  in  liquor  you  fear  nothing. 

Brush,  Nothing,  by  heavens?  but  your 
frowns,  most  amiable  cnambermaid ;  I  am  a 
little  electrified,  that's  the  truth  on*l;  I  am  not 
used  to  drink  port,  and  your  master's  is  so 
heady,  that  a  pint  of  it  oversets  a  claret  drin- 
ker. Come  now,  my  dear  Utile  spider- 
brusher ! 

Cham.  DonU  he  rude!  bless  me! — I  shall 
be  ruined — what  will  become  of  mc  ? 

Brush,  ril  take  care  of  you,  by  all  that's 
honourable. 

Cham.  You  are  a  base  man  to  use  me  so 
— ril  cry  out,  if  you  don*t  let  me  go.  That 
is  miss  Sterling's  chamber ,  that  miss  Fanny's, 
and  that  madam  Heidelberg's. 

Bruslu  We  know  all  that.  And  that  lord 
Ogleby's,  and  that  my  lady  W^hat-d'ye-call- 
'em's:  I  don't  mind  such  folks  when  I'm  so- 
ber, much  less  when  I  am  whimsical — rather 
above  that,  loo. 

Cfuim.  More  shame  for  you,  Mr.  Brush!— 
you  terrify  me — you  have  no  modesty.  \ 

Brush.  O,  but  I  have,  my  sweet  spider- 
brushcr — for  instance,  I  reverence  miss  Fanny 
—she's  a  most  delicious  morsel,  and  fit  for  a 

frince. — ^'Vith  all  my  horrors  of  matrimony, 
could  marry  her  myself— but  for  her  sister — 

MissS.  [frithin^  There,  there,  madam^  all 
in  a  story ! 

Cltam.  BlfSB  me.  Mr.  Brush! — I  heard 
something ! 

Brush,  Rats,  I  suppose,  that  are  gnawing 
the  old  timbers  oi  this  execrable  old  dungeon 
— If  it  was  mine,  I  would  pull  it  dovm,  and 
fill  your  fine  canal  up  with  the  rubbish;  and 
then  I  should  get  nd  of  two  d — nM  things 
at  once. 

CAo/ra.  liawl  law!  how  you  blaspheme!-* 
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we    fhali 
for   it. 

Brush,  No,  no,  it  will  last  our  time — but, 
as  I  was  saying,  the  eldest  sister  —  Miss 
Jezehel — 

Cham,  Is  a  fine  young  lady,  for  all  your 
evil  tongue. 

Brush,  No — we  have  smoked  her  already; 
and  unless  she  marries  our  old  Swiss,  she 
can  have  none  of  us. — No,  no,  she  w^onU  do 
— we  are  a  little  too  nice. 

Cham,  YouVe  a  monstrous  rake,  Mr.  Brush, 
and  donH  care  what  you  say. 

Brush,  Why,  for  that  matter,  ray  dear,  I 
am  a  little  inclined  to  mischief;  and  if  you 
donH  have  pity  upon  me,  1  will  break  open 
that  door,  and  ravish  Mrs.  Heidelberg. 

Mrs,  H,  [Coming  forward]  There's  no 
bearing  this — you  profligate  monster! 

Cham,  Ha!   I  am  undone! 

Brush.  Zounds !  here  she  is ,  by  all  that*s 
monstrous.  yRuns  off. 

Miss  S,  A  fine  discourse  you  have  had 
with  thai  fellow. 

Mrs,  H,   And  a  fine  tin(ie  of  night  it  is  to 
*e  with  that  drunken  monster  I 


be  here 

Miss  S,  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  ? 
Cham,  1  can  say  nothing — i*m  so  frightened, 


vartuous 


and  so  ashamed. — But   indeed  I  am 
— I  am  vartuous,  indeed. 

Mrs.  H,  Well,  weli-donU  tremble  so;  but 
tell  us  what  you  know  of  this  borrable  plot 
here. 

Miss  S,  W"e'll  forgive  you ,  if  youUl  dis- 
cover all. 

Cham.  Why,  madam,  donH  let  me  betray 
my  fellow-servants — I  shaVt  sleep  in  my  bed, 
if  I  do. 

Mrs,  H.  Then  you  shall  sleep  somewhere 
else  to-morrow  night. 

Cham,  O  dear!  what  shall  I  do? 
Mrs,  H.   Tell  us  this  moment,   or  Til  turn 
you  out  of  doors  directly. 

Cham.  Why  our  butler  has  been   treating 
us  below  in  his  pantry — Mr.  Brush  forced  us 
to  make  a  kind  of  a  holiday  night  of  it* 
MissS,  Holiday!  for  what? 
Cham.  Nay,  I  only  made  one. 
MissS,    Well,   well;    but  upon  what  ac- 
count ? 

Cham,  Because  as  how,  madam,  there  was 
a  change  in  the  family,  they  said — that  his 
honour,  sir  John,  was  to  marry  miss  Fanny 
instead  of  your  ladyship. 

Miss,S»  And  so  you  make  a  holiday  for 
that— Very  fine! 

Cham.  I  did  not  make  it,  ma'am. 
Mrs.  H,   But  do  you  know  nothing  of  sir 
John's  being  to  run  away  with   miss  Fanny 
to-night  ? 

Cham,  No  indeed,  ma'am. 
MissS,  Nor  of  his  being  now  locked  up  in 
my  sister's  chamber? 

Cham,  No,  as  I  hope  for  marcy,  ma'am. 
Mrs.  H,  W^ell,   TU  put  an    end  to  all  this 
directly — do  you  run  to  my  brother  Sterling — 
Cham,  Now,  ma'am? — ^Tis   so  very  late, 
ma'am — 

Mrs,H,  I  don't  care  how  late  it  is.  Tell 
him  there  are  thieves  in  the  house — that  the. 
house  is  on  fire — tell  him  to  come  here  im- 
mediately— Go,  I  say. 


Cham.  I  willy  I  will,  though  Vm  frighten'd 
out  of  my  wits.  [Exit 

Mrs,  H,  Do  you  watch  here,  my  dear; 
and  V\\  put  myself  in  order  to  face  them. 
We'll  plot  'em,  and  counterplot  'em  too. 

\E.xit  into  her  Chainber. 

Miss  S,  I  have  as  much  pleasure  in  this 
revenge,  as  in  being  made  a  countess. — Ha! 
they  are  unlocking  the  door. — Now  for   it! 

[Relires, 

Fanny's  Door  is  unlocked,  and  Betty  comes 
out;  Miss  Sterling  approaches  her. 

Bet,  \Calling  4vithin}  Sir!  sir!  —  now's 
your  time— all's  clear,  [Seeing  Miss  Sterling'] 
Stay,  stsnr — not  yet — we  are  watch'd. 

MissS,  And  so  you  are,  madam  Betty. 

[Miss  Sterling  lajrs  hold  of  her,  tPhUe 
Betty  locks  the  Door^  and  puis  the  Kej 
into  her  Pocket. 

Bet,  [Turning  round]  What's  the  matter, 
madam  t 

MissS.  Nay,  that  you  shall  tell  my  father 
and  aunt,    madam.  ^ 

Bet,  I  am  no  tell-tale,  madam,  and  no  thief; 
they'll  get  nothing  from  me. 

Miss  S.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  courage, 
Betty,  and  considering  the  secrets  you  have 
to  keep,  you  have  occasion  for  it. 

Bet.  My  mistress  shall  never  repent  her 
good  opinion  of  me,  ma'am. 

Enter  Sterling. 

Ster.  What's  all  this?   What's  the  matter? 
W^hy  am  I  dislurb'd  in  this  manner? 
^  Miss  S,  This  creature ,    and  my   distresses, 
sir,  will  explain  the  matter. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Heidelberg,    t»ith    another 

Head-dress, 

Mrs,  H.  Now  Tm  prepar'd  for  the  rancoun- 
ter. — Well,  brother,  have  you  heard  of  this 
scene  of  wickedness? 

Ster,  Not  1 — But  what  is  it?  speak. — ^I was 
^ot  into  my  little  closet,  all  the  lawyers  were 
in  bed,  and  I  had  almost  lost  my  senses  in 
the  confusion  of  lord  Ogleby's  mortgages, 
when  i  was  alarmed  with  a  foolish  girl,  who 
could  hardly  speak;  and  whether  it's  fire,  or 
thieves,  or  murder,  or  a  rape,  I'm  quite  in 
the  dark. 

Mrs,H,  No,  no,  there's  no  rape,  brother! 
all  parties  are  willing,  I  believe. 

MissS.  Who's  in  that  chamber? 
[Detaining  Betlj,  who  seemed  to  he  steal- 
ing awaj. 

Bet.  My  mistress/ 

MissS,  And  who's  with  your  mistress? 


BeL  VVhy,  who  should  there  be? 

MissS.  Open  the  door  then,  and  let  us  see. 

Bet.  The  door  is  open,  madam.  [Miss  Ster- 
ling goes  to  the  Door]  I'll  sooner  die  than 
peach.         ^  [Exit  hasOfy* 

MissS.  The  door  is  lock'd;  and  she  luis 
got  the  key  in  her  pocket 

Mrs.  II.  There's  impudence,  brother!  piping 
hot  from  your  daughter  Fanny's  school! 

Ster,  But,  zounds!  what  is  all  this  about? 
You  tell  me  of  a  sum  total,  and  you  don^ 
produce  the  particulars. 

Mrs.  H,  Sir  John  Melvil  is  locked  up  in 
your  daughter's  bed-chamber  <>— There  is  the 
particular. 
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•V/er.  The  devii  be  is!— ThatV  bad. 

MusS,  And  be  bat  been  tbere  some  time 
too. 

Sier.  Ditto! 

Mrs,  H,  Ditto  I  worse  and  worse,  I  say.  Fli 
raise  tbe  house,  and  expose  bim  to  my  iord, 
and  tbe  whole  fammaly. 

Ster»  By  no  means!  we  shall  expose  our- 
wtV^^^^  sister! — ^Tbe  best  way  is  to  insure  pri- 
rately — let  me  alone!  FlI  make  bim  marr}* 
her  to-morrow  morning. 

MutsS,  Make  him  marry  her!  this  is  beyond 
all  patience ! — You  have  thrown  away  all  your 
aCTection,  and  I  shall  do  as  much  by  my  obc^ 
dience ;  unnatural  fathers  make  unnatural 
children.  Mv  revenge  is  in  my  own  power, 
and  111  indulge  it. — Had  they  made  their  es- 
caoe,  1  should  have  been  exposed  to  the  de- 
rision of  the  world :  but  the  deriders  shall  be 
derided;  and  so — Help,  help,  there! — ^l^bieves! 
thieves! 

Mrs,H.  Tit*for*tat,  Betsy!  you  are  right, 
my  girl. 

Sier*  Zounds !  you'll  spoil  ail — ^youMl  raise 
the  whole  family — The  devil*s  in  the  girl. 

Mrs,  H,  No,  no;  tbe  deviPs  in  you,  brother: 
I  am  ashamed  of  your  principles.' — >Vhat! 
would  you  connive  at  your  daughter's  being 
locked  up  with  ber  sister*s  husband?  Help! 
Thieves !  thieves,  1  say!  [Cries  out, 

Sier.  Sister,  I  beg  you!  daughter,  I  com- 
mand you! — If  you  have  no  regard  for  me, 
consider  yourselves! — we  shall  lose  this  op- 
portunity of  ennobling  our  blood,  and  getting 
above  twenty  per  cent,  for  our  money. 

Miss  S.  VVbat,  by  my  disgrace  and  my 
sister*s  triumph?  I  have  a  spirit  above  such 
mean  considerations:  and  to  show  you  that 
it  is  not  a  low4>rcd,  vulgar,  'Change-alley 
spirit — Help !  help !  Thieves  !  thieves  I  thieves, 
1  say! 

Ster,  Ay,  ay,  you  may  save  your  lungs— 
tbe  bouse  is  in  an  uproar. 

Enter  Canto  M,  in  a  JSight-^Oivn  and  Slippers. 

Can,  Eh,  diable !  vat  is  de  raison  of  dis 
great  noise,   dis  tintamarre? 

Ster^  Ask  those  ladies,  sir;  'tis  of  their 
making. 

Lord  O,  [Calls  tM^ithin^  Brush !— Brush  !— 
Canton  ! — vVbere  are  you  ? — Wbat^  the  mat- 
ter? [Rin^s  a  BelH  Where  are  you? 

Ster.  ^ris  my  lord  calls,  Mr.  Canton* 

Can,  I  com,  mi  lor! 

[Exit  L.  Oglebr  still  rings. 

Flow,  [Calls  i»ithin^  A  light!  a  light  here ! 
— where  are  the  servants?  Bring  a  light  for 
me  and  my  brothers. 

Ster,  Lights  here  I  lights  for  the  gentlemen! 

[Exit. 

Mrs,  H,  My  brother  feels,  I  see — ^your  sis- 
ter's turn  wilt  come  next. 

MissS,  Ay,  ar,  let  it  go  round,  madam,  it 
u  tbe  only  comfort  I  have  leA. 

Re-enter  Stsbung  ,  widi  Lights,  be/ore 
Sbrgeant  Flower  ,  mfiih  one  Boot  and  a 
Slipper,  and  TuAvsaSK. 

Ster,  This  way,  sir!  this  way,  gentlemen! 

Flofip,  \WfSi  but,  Mr.  Sterling,  no  danger, 
I  hope?  Have  ihey  n^ade  abur^arious  entry? 
Are  yon  prepared   to  repulse  them?    I  am 


very  much  alarmed  about  thieves  at  circuit 
time.  They  would  be  particularly  severe  with 
us  gentlemen  of  the  bar. 

Arao,  No  danger,  Mr.  Sterling-^no  tres- 
pass, I  hope? 

Ster.  None,  gentlemen,  but  of  those  ladies^ 
making. 

Mrs,  H,  You'll  be  asbam'd  to  know,  gentle- 
men, that  all  your  labours  and  studies  about 
this  ]|roung  lady  are  thrown  away — Sir  John 
Melvil  is  at  this 'moment  locked  up  with  this 
ladVs  younger  sister. 

Flow.  The  thing  is  a  Kttie  extraordinary, 
to  be  sure  ;  but,  why  were  we  to  be  frighten  d 
out  of  our  beds  for  this?  Could  not  we  have 
tried  this  cause  to-morrow  morning? 

MissS.  But,  sir,  by  to-morrow  morning, 
perhaps,  even  your  assistance  would  not  have 
oeen  of  any  service-^the  birds  now  in  that 
cage  would  have  flown  away. 

Enter  Lord  Oglcbt,  in  his  Robe-de-cham- 
bre.  Night-cap,  etc,  leaning  on  Canton. 

LordO.  I  had  rather  lose  a  limb  than  my 
night's  rest  What's  the  matter  with  you  all? 

Ster,  Ay,  ay,  'lis  all  over!— Here's  my  lord, 
too. 

Lord  O,  What's  all  this  shrieking  and 
screaming?  Where's  my  angelic  Fanny?  She!s 
safe,  I  hope? 

Mrs.  It.  Your  angelic  Fanny,  my  lord,  is 
lock'd  up  with  your  angelic  nephew  in  that 
chamber. 

LordO.  My  nephew!  Then  will  I  be  ex- 
commuuicated. 

Mrs,  Hf  Your  nephew,  my  lord ,  has  been 
plotting  to  run  away  with  miss  Fanny,  and 
miss  Fanny  has  been  plotting  to  run  away 
with  your  nephew  ^  and  if  we  bad  not  watched 
them  and  call'd  up  tbe  fammaly,  they  bad 
been  upon  the  scamper  to  Scotland  by  this 
time. 

LordO,  Lookye,  ladies!  1  know  that  sir 
John  has  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  miss 
Fanny ;  and  I  know  too  that  miss  Fanny  has 
conceived  a  violent  passion  for  another  per- 
son ;  and  I  am  so  well  convinced  of  the  rec- 
titude of  ber  affections,  that  1  will  support 
them  vrith  my  fortune,  my  honour,  and   my 

life Eh,   shan't  I   Mr.   Sterling?  [Smiling} 

W^hat  say  you  ?  ^ 

Ster.  liulkHy]  To  be  sure,  my  lord. — 
These  bawling  women  have  been  the  ruin  of 
every  thing.  [Aside, 

Lord  O.  But  come,  FlI  end  this  busraess  in 
a  trice — If  you,  ladies,  will  compose  yourw 
selves,  and  Mr.  SterlinA^  will  ensure  mhs  Fanny 
from  violence,  I  will  ennge  to  draw  ber 
from  her  pillow  with  a  whisper  through  tbe 
key-hole. 

Mrs.H.  The  horrid  creatures  !«-I  say,  my 
lord,  break  the  door  open. 

Lord  O.  Let  me  beg  of  your  delicacy  not 

to  be  too  precipitate!  Now  to  our  experiment! 

[Advancing  towards  the  Door, 

Miss  S,  Now,  what  will  they  do  ?  My  heart 
will  beat  through  my  bosom. 

Re-enter  Bbttt,  mih  the  Kej. 

Bet,  Here's  no  occasion  for  breaking  open 
doors,  my  lord;   we  have  done   nothing  that 
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[Act  V. 


we  ought  to  i>e  ashamed  of,  and  mj  mistress 
shall  face  her  enemies. 

\Goinff  to  unlock  the  Door* 

MrM.H.  There's  impudence! 

Lord  O,  The  mystery  thickens.  Lady  of 
the  bed-chamber,  j[To  J^ettjrl  open  the  door, 
and  entreat  sir  John  Mclvii  (for  the  ladies 
will  have  it  that  he  is  there)  to  appear,  and 
answer  to  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. — 
— Call  sir  John  MeUil  into  the  court! 


Enter  Sir  Joniv  IVIelyil,  on  the  other  side. 

Sir  J*  I  am  here,  my  lord. 

Mrs,H»  Hey-day! 

Sir  J,  W^hat's  all  this  alarm  and  confusion  ? 
There  is  nothing  but  hurry  in  this  house! 
What  is  the  reason  of  it? 

LordO.  Because  you  hare  been  in  that 
chamber; — have  been!  nay,  you  are  there  at 
this  moment,  as  these  ladies  have  protested, 
so  don*t  deny  it — 

Trav,  This  is  the  clearest  alibi  I  ever  knew, 
Mr.  Sergeant 

Flow,  Luce  clarius. 

LordO,  Upon  my  word,  ladies,  if  you 
have  often  these  frolics,  it  would  be  really 
entertaining  to  pass  a  whole  summer  with 
you.  But  come  \To  BeUy\  open  the  door, 
and  enti«at  your  amiable  mistress  to  come 
forth  and  dispel  all  our  doubts  with  her 
smiles. 

Bet  [Opening  the  Door"]  Madam,  you  are 
wanted  la  this  room.  [Pertljr. 

Enter  Fannt,  in  great  confusion. 

Miss  S,  You  see  she^s  ready  dresscd-^and 
what  confusion  she's  in! 

Mrs,H.  Ready  to  pack  off,  bag  and  bag- 
gage !    Her  guilt  confounds  her  ! 

F*lou^.  Silence  in  the  court,  ladies! 

Ean.  I  am  confounded,  indeed,  madam! 

LordO,  DonH  droop,  my  beauteous  lily! 
but  with  your  own  peculiar  modesty  declare 
your  state  of  mind.  —  Pour  conviction  into 
their  ears,  and  rapture  into  mine.     [Smiling, 

Fan,  I  am  at  this  moment  the  raosi  un- 
happy-—most  distressed —- the  tumult  is  too 
much  for  my  heart— and  1  want  the  power 
to  reveal  a  secret,  which  to  conceal  has  been 
the  misfortune  and   misery   of  my-— 

[Faints  nmay. 

LoYKWBLL  rushes  out  of  the  Chamber. 

LoQe.  My  Fanny  in  danger!  I  can  contain 
no  longer!  Prudence  were  now  a  crime;  all 
other  cares  were  lost  in  thSs!  Speak,  speak, 
•peak  to  me ,  my  dearest  Fanny !  let  roe  but 
hear  thy  voice:  open  your  eyes^  and  bless 
me  with  the  smallest  sign  of  life! 

[During  tftis  Speech  they  are  all  in 

Amassment, 

Miss  S.  Lovewell ! — I  am  easy. 

Mrs,  If,  I  am  thunderstmck  f 

LordO.  I  am  petrified! 

Sir  J,  And  I  undoni. 

Fan*  [Recopering']  0»  Lovewell! —  even 
fopported  by  thee,  I  dare  not  look  my  father 
nor  his  lonuhip  in  the  face. 

Ster.  What  now?  did  not  I  tend  yon  to 
London,  sir? 

Lord  O.  Eh  i-'What!  How*s  this  ?  By  vrhat 
right  and  title  have  yon  been  half  the   night  believe  my  own  senses— tCey  are  all  in  a  tn- 
in  that  lady's  bed-chamber?  mult  of  fear,  joy,  lofc,  CBpectatioat  and  grali- 


Love.  By  that  right  which  makes  me  the 
happiest  of  men!  and  by  a  title  which  I 
would  not  forego  for  any  the  best  of  Icings 
could  give. 

Jfet*  I  could  cry  my  eyes  out  to  hear  his 
magnammity. 

LordO.  i  am  annihilated! 

Ster,  I  have  been  choaked  vrith  rage  and 
wonder;  but  now  I  can  speak.  —  Lovewell, 
you  are  a  villain ! — You  have  broke  your  word 
with  me« 

Fan.  Indeed,  sir,  he  has  not — you  for1>ade 
him  to  think  of  me,  when  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  obey  you — we  have  been  married 
these  four  months. 

Ster.  And  he  shan't  slay  in  my  house  four 
hours.  What  baseness  and  treachery!  As  for 
you,  you  shall  repent  this  step  as  long  as 
you  live,  madam! 

FiUt.  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive the  tortures  I  have  already  endured  in 
consequence  of  my  disobedience.  My  heart 
has  continually  upbraided  me  for  it;  and 
though  I  was  too  weak  to  struggle  with  af- 
fection, I  feel  that  I  must  he  miserable  for 
ever  without  your  forgiveness. 

Ster.  Lovewell,  you  shall  leave  my  boose 
directly!  and  you  shall  follow  hini,  raadum! 

Lord  O,  And  if  they  do ,  I  will  receive 
them  into  mine.  Lookye,  Mr.  Sterling*  there 
have  been  some  mistakes,  which  we  had  all  bet- 
ter forget  for  our  own  sakes ;  and  the  heat  way 
to  forget  them,  is  to  forgive  the  cause  of 
them;  which  I  do  firom  my  soul.— Poor  girl! 
I  swore  to  support  her  aliection  with  my  life 
and  fortune;  Sis  a  debt  of  honour,  and  must 
be  paid — You  swore  as  much  too,  Mr.  Ster- 
ling; but  your  laws  in  the  city  wiU  eicuse 
you,  I  suppose ;  for  you  never  strike  a  balance 
without — errors  excepted. 

Ster.  I  am  a  father,  my  lord;  but  for  the 
sake  of  all  other  fathers,  I  think  I  ought  not  to 
forgive  her,  for  fear  of  encouraging  other  silly 
girls,  like  herself,  to  throw  themselves  away 
without  the  consent  of  their  parents. 

Love,  I  hope  there  vrill  be  no  danger  of 
that,  sir.  Young  ladies,  with  minds  like  niy 
Fanny's,  would  startle  at  the  very  shadow  of 
vice ;  and  when  they  know  to  what  uneasiness 
only  an  indiscretion  has  esposed  her,  her  ex- 
ample, instead  of  encouraging,  will  rather 
serve  to  deter  them. 

Mrs.  H.  Indiscretion,  quotha!  a  mighty 
pretty  delicate  word  to  express  obedienccT 

LordO,  For  my  part,  I  indulge  mj  own 
passions  too  much  to  tyrannise  over  those 
of  other  people.  Poor  souls*  I  pity  thero. 
And  you  must  forgive  tlAm  too.  Come,  come, 
melt  a  little  of  your  flint,  Mr.  Sterling ! 

Sier,  Why,  why,  as  to  that,  my  lord — 
to  be  sure,  he  is  a  relation  of  yours*  mylotd 
— What  say  you ,  sister  Heidelhera  ? 

Mrs.H,  Thegirfs  ruin'd,  and  I  forgive  her. 

Ster,  Well — so  do  I  then.— Nay,  no  tbanks 
— [To  LovetufeU  and  Fanny,  who  stent  pre^ 
paring  to  speak]  —  there's  an  -end  of  th^ 
matter. 

LordO.  But,  Lovewell |  what  Diakci  you 
dumb  all  this  while? 
Love,  Your  kindness,  my  lord^  €kn  scarce 
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nide;  I'  ^er  wa«.  and  am  now  more  bound 
in  dut^  to  ytfur  lordsbip. — For  you,  Mr.  Ster- 
liotfi  it  CYery  moment  of  my  life,  <pent  grate- 
fully in  yoOr  serTi«e,  will  in  some  measure 
compensate  the  want  of  fortune,  you  perhaps 
will  not  repent  your  goodness  to  me.  And 
yoUy  ladies,  I  flatten*  myself,  will  not  for  the 
rature  suspect  me  of  arltftcc  and  intrigue  —  I 
shall  be  bappy  to  oblige  and  serre  you. — As 
for  you,  sir  Jobn— 

Sir  J,  No  apologies  to  me,  Lore  well;  I  do 
not  deserve  any.  All  I  hare  to  offer  in  ex- 
cuse for  wbat  nas  happened,  is  giy  total  igno- 
rance of  your  situation.  Had  you  dealt  a 
little  more  openly  witb   me,  you  would   have 


saved  me,  yourself,  and  ibat  lady  (wbo  1  hope 
will  pardon  my  behaviour),  a  great  deal  of 
uneasiness.  Give- me  leave,  however,  to  as- 
sure you  that  light' and  capricious  as  1  may 
have  appeared,  now  my  infatuation  is  over,  I 
have  sensibility  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
part  1  have  acted,  and  honour  enough  to  re- 
joice at  your  happiness. 

Love*  And  now,  my  dearest  Fanny,  though 
we  are  seemingly  the  happiest  of  beings,  yel 
all  our  joys  will  be  damped,  if  his  Iord$hip*s 
generosity  and  Mr.  Sterling's  forgiveness  should 
not  be  succeeded  by  the  mdulgence,  approba> 
tion,  and  consent  of  these  our  best  benefactors. 

[Tn^the  Audience,    Exeuni, 
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Was  bora  at  JCIphia,  in  die  CApaty  of  A(.KoauaoB»  io  Ircloi^  Novcwber  89,  I7t8.  Uis  faUt«r,  Uie  Her.  Charl«« 
Goldmitli  lia4  four  aona,  of  whom  Olivor  W—  Iho  third.  Ho  wm  iasUucled  ia  Iho  olMtioa  %l  iho  ichool  of  Mr. 
Uoghci^  ot  £dg«wor11ulowa»  ia  tbo  county  of  Loagford ;  whcaco  ho  wm  remoTcd  to  Trioity  Collego,  Dahlia*  wharo 
he  was  adniUad  a  aisar  oa  tha  iitli  uf  Jnno  17<44.  At  Iha  anivorsity  he  exhibited  no  tpecimea  of  tliat  genina  whieh 
diatiagaiahcd  hiai  ia  kia  matorer  yeari.  On  the  t^th  of  Fehroary  1749,  O.  S.  (two  yeaia  af^er  the  regular  lime),  Jio 
ohtaiacd  iko  degree  of  bachelor  of  aria.  He  thea  tamed  kia  thoughla  to  the  profeaaion  of  pkyalc ;  aad  alter  alteadiag 
aome  ceoreos  of  aaatomy  ia  Dubliat  proceeded  to  Ifidiaburgk  in  the  year  i75i»  where  be  aludied  Ike  aoveral  braaobea 
ef  Bcdieiao  aadcr  the  dirTereal  prefeaaora  ia  that  aniTcraiir.  Hcrcy  however,  that  incautanua  apirit  of  beoevoleaceb 
wkieli  ao  atroagly  oiarLed  kia  lue,  aeon  iavolvcd  kim  in  diffieallie*.  Haring  impradeatly  engaged  aa  aecarity,  in  a 
ecaaidorable  aum  of  money,  for  a  fvllow-atadeat*  who*  from  want  either  of  meaaa  or  of  principle,  failed  to  pay  the 
debt,  ke  aottgki  to  ahna  the  korrora  of  impriaonment  hr  a  precipitate  flight;  and  early  in  the  year  1754  he  reached 
Suaderlaad.  In  tkii  place,  however,  ke  had  not  been  long  before  ho  waa  anroalcd,  at  the  auit  of  Mr.  Barclay,  a  tailor 
ia  £dinborgk,  Ike  peraon  to  wkom  he  bad  impradeatly  become  lecurily  for  kia  friend.  From  thia  difficulty  ke  waa  at 
length  relceaed  by_  the  kiadneaa  of  Dr.  Sleigk  and  Mr.  Laughlin  Maclaine,  wboao  fricadahip .  ke  probably  acquired  at 
the  College  ef  £diaboi-gk.  He  tbea  embarked  for  Koltcrdam ,  proceeded  to  Leyden,  wberc  ke  roaided  abont  a  year, 
atvdyiag  ckemialry  and  aaatomy,  aad  aflerwarda  vtaitcd  a  great  part  of  Flaadera  and  Brabant,  on  fool,  anbaiatiog  fre« 
oacnlJy  by  hl»  voluntary  pcrformancea  on  the  German  JIate ;  bia  learning,  we  are  told,  made  kim  a  welcome  gneat  to 
tbe  moaka,  and  kia  pipe  to  the  peoaanla.  After  paaaing  aome  lime  at  tttraabonrg  and  Lonvaia  (where  ke  obtaiacd  the 
degree  of  bachelor  in  pliyaic)  he  accompanied  an  Engliah  gentleman  to  Berne  end  Geneva.  On  kia  arrival  at  Ike  latter 
flace,  it  ia  aaid,  he  waa  recommended  aa  a  proper  peraon  to  be  travelling  tutor  to  a  young  man  who  bad  keen  unex- 
pectedly IcA  a  coaaidcrable  aum  of  money  bpr  hi*  uncle,  Mr.  8— >  a  pawnbroker,  near  Uolborn.  Thia  youth ,  who  had 
kcca  arliclrd  Io  an  alteraoy,  on  receipt  of  hia  fortune,  determined  to  aee  the  world;  but,  oa  engaging  with  Goldamilh, 
u  kia  preceptor,    made  a  proviao  tkat  be  ahould  be  permitted  tu  govern  kimaclf;  and  our  traveller  aoon  found  tkat  kia 

Siptl  onderatoud  extremely  well  tke  art    of  .directing   in   money    concerna,    for   avaiice   waa   kia    predominant   paaaioa. 
nriag  Goldamith's  mntinuanro  in  Switxcrlaad,  ke  aaaidiioualy  cultivated  a  nodical  talent,  of  which  ho  had  given  aoam 
prvmiaing   proof*  at  the  college  of  Edinburgh  ;    and  it  waa  from  kence  tkat  he  acnt  the  firat  aketch  (aboat  too  linea)  of 
Ilia  poom  called  Tht  TravtUer,  to  hia  brother  Heory,  a  clergymaa  in  Ireland,  who,  with   a   beloved   wifr,  waa  living 
in  reliroDent  and  obacurlty,  on  an  income  of  forty  pounda  a  year.    Willie  youth  of  adiapoaition  to  oppoaile  to  hia  own,  aa 
it  appeara  hia  pupil  war,  it  will  aot  be  auppoacd  that  Goldamilh  could  long  continue.  A.diaagreemenl  happened  on  their  arrival 
in  the  South  of  France,  where  Ike  young  man   pnid  him  auch  part  of  bia  aalary  ••  remained  due,  aod  embarked  at  Mar* 
•cilica  for  JBngland.     Oar  wanderer  waa  left  oacc  more  upon  tbe  wide  world,   aod   encountered  nnmberleaa    difficultiea, 
m  Iraveraing  the  greater  j^ert  of  France;  whence,  kia  curioaily  being  giatified,  ke  bent  kia  courae  toward  England,  and 
arrived  at  Dover  in  tlio  winter  of  1757 — 58.     When  ke  reacked  London,  kia  atock  of  cash  did  aot  amount  to  two  livrra«# 
He  applied  to  aeverai  apolhecariea,  in  the  hope  of  engaging  himaelf  aa  a  journeyman ;  but  hia  awkward  appearance,  and 
bmad  Iriah  accent,  almoat  every  where  met  with  repulae  and  inault:  at  length  a  ckemial,  near  Fi«h  Stre«>t  Hill,   atruck 
with  hia  forlorn  condition,  and  the  aimplicity  of  hia  manner,  employed  kim  io  hia   laborelory    where   ho  remained  till 
he  learned  that  hi*  old  friend  Dr.  Sleigh  ^aa  ia  town.    The  worthy  Doctor  received  Goldamilli    into   hia    family,   and 
undertook  to  anpport  kim  till  aome  e*tabli*hment  could  be  procured.     Goldamilh,   however,  unwilling    to    be    a   burden 
to  hia  friend,  a  •norl  lime  after  eagerly  embraced  an  offer  which  wat  made    him,    to  a*ai*t   the    late   Dr.  John   MilneO 
^r^iaaonlijig  minialer  of  eminence,  in  inalructing  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  academy  at  Peckham,      It   wat  during  the 
timo  of  hia  being  uaher  at  Dr.  Milocr'a  that  Goldamilh  commeiiced  aulh.r;  and  the  earlieat   performance    of  hia,  now 
knowa,  waa«  Thi  Afemoira  0/  a  J*roteMlant,  eoHtUnmed  to  the  Galliet  of  Franet  for   his  Btligion.     fVrUttn  hy  himttif. 
TranaiattJ  from  the  Original ,  juMt  publUhed  ut  the  Hague,  by  Jamee  PViUington;  1758,  two  volume*,  I'imo.  for  wbt4.h 
Mr.  Sdward  Dilly  paid  him  Iwentv  guineea.    At  Dr.  Miloer's  table,  aometime  in  the  year  1708,   he  happened  to   meet 
with  Mr.  Kalph  Griffith*,  the  originator  and  proprietor  of  The  Monthly  Btview,  who  invited  him  to  become   a   wrilor 
ia  that  work,   and  offered  him  auch  tcrma  aa  onr  author  deemed  worth   acceptance,  via.    lodging,    board,   and   a  libeial 
aalary.     By  a  written  agreement,  thia  engagement  waa  to  laat  fur  a  year ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  aeven  or  eight  montha 
it  waa  diaaolred  by  mutual  conaent;  and  Gold*milh  took  a  amoky,  miaerable  apartment,    in  Green   Arboar   Court,   near 
tbe  Old  Bailey,  immediately  over  Breakneck  Step*,  aa  ihoy  are  vulgarly  called;    where  ke  completed    a    work   tkat   ho 
had  before  begun,  enliljed,  An  Inquiry  into  the  present  Stutf.  of  polite  Learning   in  Europe.      Thia    waa  publiahed  by 
Dodaley  in  1769,  and  obtaioed  its  writer  aome  reputation.     In  October,  of  the  *amo  year,  he  began  The  Bee,   a    weekly 
poblieatimi,  of  whieh,  however,  only  eigkl  number*  were  printed.       In   tke  followiug    year   he   became   kauwa  to   ITr. 
tfmoUott,    who  waa  ikea  editor  of  'ihe  Britieh  Afagasine  f   and  for  tkat  work  ke  wrote  moat  of  tkoao  oaaaya   and    talea 
wkick  were  aHerwarda  collecled  end  publiahed  in  a  teparale  volume.      He  aI*o  ronlribuled  occaaionally  to  T^e  Critieai 
Jleviee^  i  in  fact,  it  wa*  the  merit  wkick  ke  diacorered  in  criticiaing    a  dvapicable   Iranalation    of  Ovid'a   Epietlee,  by   a 
•chooloi eater,  and  hia  inquiry  into  the  present  State  ef  polite  Learningt   that  lirat  inli  jduced  him  to  the  acqiMintance  of 
Dr.  5aaolletl,  who  recommended  him  to  aome  recpectable  bookaellera,  by  whom  he  we*  afterward*  patronia'td.    Among 
thoao,  Goldamith'a  moat  furtnaate  connexion  waa  with  the  celebrated  Mr,  John  Newbery,  of  philanthropic  memory,  who 
being   a  principal  proprietor  of  The  PukUe  Ledger,  engaged  him  at  a  aalary  of  100 1.  a  year  to  write  a  periodical  paper. 
Our  aolhor  accordingly  nndertook  a  aeriea  of  what  ke  called  Chinese  Letters,  wkick  were  aflerwarda  collected  and  pub* 
lialiod   ia    twn  volomea,  under  Ike  title  of  The  Citizen  of  the  PKerld ;   and   they   exhibit   atrikiog   proofa    of  judgmeal, 
wil,  aad  humour.     On  embarking  in  Ibi*  undertaking,  Goldamitk  ouitied  kia  hovel  in  Green  Arkour  Court,    removed  to 
a  doceot  apadmcal  in  Wioe  Office  Court,  Fleet  Stmet,  dropped  the  plain  Mieter,  dubbed  bimaelf  Doctor,  and  waa  af» 
terwarJa  commonly  kaowa  aad  oddreaaed  aa  Dr.  Goldamilh.     Here  he  finiaked   kia    Vicar   of  ^utrfietd;   but   at   tke 
timo  of  ita  completion  he  waa  much  embarraaaed  ia  hia  eircnmalaace*,  aod  very  apprehensive  of  arreiit;  in  fact,  he  waa 
al  laal  ealrapped  by  the  following  artifice.    An  ingenioua  limb  of  the  law,  ycleped  a  bailiff,   being    appriaed  of  one  of 
Ooldaniib'a  foiblea  (a  vanity  of  being  noticed  by  dialiogniahed  prraona),  wrote  a   letter,    aUtiog  thai    bo^  waa  aieward 
•o  •  oablomoa,  wha  waa  ehanood  with  reading  Goldamith'a  laat  prodnctioo,   and  had  ordered  him  to  deairo  the  Doclo# 
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to  •ppoiot  •  places   wh«r*  he  might  h«T«  Ihe  honour  of  meeilng    with  him,  to  coaduci  him  to   hit    Lordahip.     Poor 
Ooldimilh  ■wjllowcd  the  baitf   and  appointed  the  Uriiiah  CoQee-houae*    tu  which    be   waa    accumpanicd   by   hu    friend 
Mr.  Hamilton,  the  priolcr  of  The  Oritieai  Jieuiett/,  who  id  rain  remonstrated  on  the  aingularity  of  the  application.    Ob 
their  eatering  the  eoflPrc^room,  the  bailiff  p«id  hia  reapecia  to  Goldamilh,    and  deaited  that   he    might    hare  the    honour 
or  immediate! J   atteading  him:  hut  they  had  acarcely  entered  Pall  Mali*  wbrn  the  ofBcer  prodtieed  hia  wviu      Bfr.  Ha- 
milton gencroasly  paid  the  money,  and  retcncd  bis  critic  from  incaiccration.     It  may  be  aappoaed,  he  we  ver.  that  Gold- 
kmilh  waa  now  out  of  cash*      He  sent  to  represent  his  case  to  Dr.    Johnson,    with    whoae    acquaintance     he    had    been 
aometimea  honoured;  and  Johnaon  diapoaed  of  the  MS.  of  hia   ficar  of  ff^uiefieU,    to  Mr.  Newbery,    for  6o  I.  a  aum 
(aa  Goldsmith  used  to  say)  which  he  bad  been  ao  little  accutlomed  lo  receire    in    a   lompf   thai  lie   fcU   klaaaelf    under 
the  embarrassment  of  Brazen  in  the  plar«  whether  lie  aliould  build  a  privateer   or  a  plaTlionae   with   the    money.       But 
though  the  money  waa  paid  to  him  at  the  time,  ao  little  reputation  had  he  then  acqoired,   tha'.   the    book  waa  not  pab- 
liahed    till   two  or  three  years  after,  when  Y'Ae  TrovUer  bad  fixed  hia  feme.    In  ihe  apring   of  the   year    1765,    Gold~ 
amith  took  lodgings  at  Canonbury  House,  Islington,  where  he  compiled,  or  reriscd  and  corrected,   aeraral  ^publicaUOos, 
fur  his  patron  Mr.  Newbery ;  particularly  7*/t«  ^rt  of  Fbttry^  a  vols,  la  mo.  and  a    lAft  of  y ash,   8vo.      Here    aiao  he 
wivle  hia  History  of  England,  tn  a  Serits  of  Letters  from  a  NiAUman  to  his  Som,  a  vols,  la  mo,   a    work   which    waa 
by  some  attribated  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  but  more  commonly  to  George  Lord  Lyttleton  ;   and  what  ia  rnlhar  aingular, 
thia  generally>received  opinion  waa  never  contradicted,  either  diretrtty  or  indjreetly,  by  those  noblemen  or  their  friends. 
In  the  yeir  1764,   Goldsmith  remorrd  his  abode  lo  the  Inner  Temple,  where  Ae  took   ehambera  in    the    upper   alory    ef 
the  Library  Staircaae.     He  was  still,  howcTor,    not  much    known,    except  among   the    bookaellera,   till    the    year    1765, 
when  he  completed  and  published  The  Traveller;  or,  ji  J*rospoet  of  Society  ;  a  poem,  which,  a»  we   have    before    re-^ 
marked,  he  had  be{(un  to  write  while  he  waa  in  Switaerland;  and  of  which  Dr.  Johnaon  nronounced*  **thal   there    bad 
not  beta  so  fine  a  poem  aince  the  time  orPope."      Thia  charming  performance  procured   him    the  friendahtp    of   Lord 
Nugent,  afierwarda  Earl  of  Clare,  Sir  Jothua  Reynolds  Mr.  Biurke,  Mr.  Topham  Beauclere,    Dr.  Nugent,   Mr.   LaagCoa 
etc.,  and  he  waa  elected  one  of  the  firat  members    of  '*  The    Literary    Club,"   which    waa   just  then    inatiiiitad    by    Dr. 
Johnaon,  Sir  Joshua  KeYOulds,  and  Mr.  Burke.      In    I765«    Goldsmith    published    hia    pathetic    ballad   of    The    Hermit, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Counteaa  (afierwarda  Dutchess)  of  Nortbumberland,   and   which  soon    became   popular   with 
those  who  could  appreciate  poetic  merit.    Haying  been  thna  suecessfal  ia  the  aereral  walka  of  a  critic,  a  Qneeliat,  and 
•  moral  poet,  our  author  was  encouraged  to   try  his^aad  at  the  drama;    and,  on  the  49th  of  January  I7€8«    hia    Gtiod- 
natured  Man  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre-    It    kept   possession  of  the  stage  nine    aigbts; 
but  was  not  receiTcd  with  that  general  approbation  which  ita  intrinsic  cierit  led  hia  friends    lo  expect.       By    the   prwtit 
of  hia  three  third  nights  however,  and  Ihe  aala  of  the  copy-right,  he  netted  600 1.      AVith  thia  money,  and  ihe    aariaga 
made  from  the  produce  of  hia  Roman  History,  a  vols,  and  other  compilaiiona    (which    he    naed    to   call    "  baildiag    of 
books"),  he  descended  from  his  aittc  story,  on  the  Library  tftaircasot    Inner  Temple,    and  purchased   chamber*   on    the 
firat  floor  of  No.  %,  Brick  Court,  Middle  Temple,    for  which  ho  gave  4oo  I.     These   he   furnished    in    rather  aa   elegaaft 
manner,    enlarged  his  library,  and  commenced  quite  the  man  of  Uittered  ease  and  consequence.      At   the  ealabltshmrat 
of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Painting,  in  1769,  Goldamilli  had,  by  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Joshua  Reyaolda  to  Hia  Jkfa- 
jesty,  the  honorary  professorship  of  history  conferred  npon  hun ;    and  in  the  spring  of   1770    hia    beauttfal  poem^    7!SW 
Deserted  yillage,  was  first  pabliahed.    A  well-autlienliealed  and  characteristic  anecdote  of  our  author  has  been  related. 
respecting  this  poem.     Previous  io  ita  publication,  Ihe  bookseller  (the  late  Mr.  Griffin,  of  Catherine  Street,  Straad)  bad 
given  him  a  aote  for  one  hundred  guineas,  for  the  copy ;  which  Goldsmith  mentioned  some  houra  after   to    oa«  of   hia 
fiiendsf  who  observed,  that  it  waa  a  very  great  sum  for  so  short  a  performance.       "In   truth    (replied    Goldsmith  )    1 
think  ao  too;  it  ia  nearly  five  shillings  a  couplol,    which  ia  much  more  than  the  honest   man    can    afford;    and,    indeed, 
more  than  any  modern  poetry  is  worth.    I  have  not  been  eaay  since  I  received  it,  I  will,  therefore,  go  back  and  return 
him  his  note;"  which  he  actually  did,  and  left  it  lo  the  bookieller  lo  pny  him  according    to    the    profita    produced    by 
the  aale  of  the  poem,  which  proved  to  be  very  considerable,  and  at  least  equal  lo  the  first  douceur.      In  1771  appeared 
his  History  of  England,  from  Ihe  stylist  Times  io  Ihe  Death  of  George  II.,  4  vnls.  8vo.     For  thia,  Mr.  ThdaaaalJavies* 
the  bookaeller,  gave  him  5ooI.     He  also  wrote  this  year  »  Life  off  ^irncU,   which  waa  prefixed   tt>   a   new    edition   of 
hia  pocraa.     On  the  1 5th  of  March  1775,  hi*  Comedy  of  she  Stoops  to  Conquer,  or,  7%e  Afts lakes  of  a  Night,    waa    per- 
formed for  the  first  time  al  Covenl  Garden  Theatre.     Notwithstanding  thia   drama  ia    in  some  parta   rather  it»o  farcical, 
and  very  improbable,  it  had  a  snrprising  run,    and  produced  lo  Goldsmith  a  clear  profit  of  800 1.       In    rciara    for    Mr. 
Quick's  exertions  in  the  part  of  Tony  Lumpkin,    Goldsmith  is  said  to  have  reduced  Ledley'a   comedy  of  T%e  GrsMsftler 
to  a  farce  of  one  act;  and  it  waa  performed  for  the  benefit  of  that  comedian  on  the  Sth  of  M'T.       The   principal  ehai* 
racter  of  thia  pvlite  piece  (the  Grumbler)  was  acted   by  Mr.  Quick,  and  furnished  great  enlertamment,    especially-    in    a 
scene  with  a  aanciog-master,  who  insists  upon  teaching  the  touchy  old  man  lo  danco  an  Allemande,    againat   hia  incli- 
nation.    The  piece,  upon  Ihe  whole,  was  well  received;    but  it  wants  ioridenl^   and,    excepting    the    paria    reprcacntcd 
by  Mr.  Quick  and  Mr.  Sanders,  was  but  indifferently  supported  in  the  performance.     One  of  the   last   of  hia    publica- 
tions, of  an^  conaeqnence,    was,    ^n  History  of  the  Earth  and  Jfnimated  Nature,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  which  waa  printed  ia 
1774,  and  (ur  which  he  received  85oI.     He  had  at  this  time  ready  ffr  the  press  The  Grecian  History,   from   ike   ear'-' 
liest  State  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great;  which  was  after warda  printed  in  9  vols.  ttvo.      He    had    alao    written 
at  intervals,  about  this  time,  his  Haunch  of  fenison.  Retaliation,  and  some  other  little  sportive  sallies,  which  w^ore  noc 
printed  till  after  his  death;  Retaliation,  indeed,  waa  left  unfinished.     But,  though    his  n-ceipts  had  for  a  long  tine  b««a 
»tery  considerable,    yet  by  hia  liberal  and  inducreet    benelactions   to    poor  authors,    aa    Purdon,  Pilkington ,    Hiffcmm* 
Lloyd  etc,   and   poor  Irishmen,   in   fad,  needy  adventurers  from  all  conntriea,    together  with  aa  unhappy  attachment  lo 
gaming,   with  the  aria  of  which  he  was  li:tle  acquainted,    and  an  habitual  carelessneaa  aa   to   monev-mattera,   he    became 
much  embarrassed  in  his  circumstancea,  and,  in  ronsequence,  nnessy,  fretful,    and  peevish.       To    this   mental    iaquielude 
was  superadded  a  violent  atranguary,  with  which  he  had  been  some  years  afflicted;  and  thia  at  length  brought  on  a  aort 
of  oecaaional  dcsponuency,  in  which  he  used  to  express  his  great  indifference  about  life.     A  nervous  fever  added  to  thia 
despondency,  which  induced  him,    against  the  advice  of  hia  physicians,   to  take   so   large   a   portion    of  Jamea'a   powder, 
that  it  was  sappoacd  to  have  contributed  to  his  dissolution,  which  happened  on  the  4th  of  April  I774j    after  aa    illacoa 
of  ten  days. 
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Comedy  hy  Oliver  Goldamith.  Acted  at  Covent  Garden  1768.  Many  parta  of  thia  play  exhibit  tha  atroagesl  iaa« 
dications  of  our  aolhor*a  comic  talents.  There  is  perhaps  no  character  on  the  atage  more  happily  imagined  and  mow 
highly  finished  than  Croaker's;  nor  do  we  recollect  ao  original  and  successful  an  mcident  aa  that  of  the  letter  which  hm 
Conceivca  to  be  the  composition  of  an  incendiary,  and  fcela  a  thousand  ridiculoua  horrora  in  conseouenca  of  hia  abssrd 
apprehension.  Our  audiences,  however,  having  been  recently  exalted  on  the  sentimental  stilts  ot Foise  DeUeacy,  a  ceaa— 
edy  hy  Kcllyi  regarded  a  few  acenes  in  Dr.  Goldsmith's  piece  aa  too  low  for  their  entertainment,  and  dierefere  treat* 
ed  them  with  onjuatifiable  severity.  Nevertheless,  'I%e  Good'-natured  Man  sacceeded,  though  in  ■  degree  inferior  to 
it<  merit.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  declared  the  present  to  he  tha  best  comedy  produced  since  The  Provoked  Hushand,  aa^ 
that  there  had  not  been  lately  any  such  character  on  the  stage  as  that  of  Croaker.  Dr.  Goldsmith  aeema  to  have  takcm 
the  hint  of  the  character  from  wnom  bia  play  ia  named  from  the  lover  of  Miss  Braddock«  ia  Lia  owa  Life  of  Somes 
Nash,  p.  85. 


HOVBTWOOO. 

CROAKER. 

LOrXY. 

SIR  WXLLTAX  HOKBTWOOD. 


DRAMA'nS  PER50NAE. 

DUBARDIS0. 

POSTBOT. 

MISS  RICBLAMD. 

OLIVIA. 


IBONTIRB. 
JAR  VIS. 

buti.br, 

BAILIFF. 


MRS  CROABBR; 
GA&RBT. 

laudladt. 


Sgbre.— Xo/k/o/i* 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  in  Honetwood^s 

House, 

Enter  SiR  Wjluam  Honeywood  ion  J  Jar  vis. 

Sir  fV*  Good  Jarri^,  make  no  apolo^es 
for  this  honest  bluntness.  Fidelity,  like  yours, 
is  the  best  excuse  for  every  freedom. 

Jeur,  1  can*t  help  being  blunt,  and  being 
very  angry  too,  when  I  hear  you  talk  of  dis- 
inheriting so  good,  so  worthy  a  young  gen- 
tleman as  your  nephew,  my  master.  AUthe 
world  lotes  him. 

Sir  fT,  Say  rather  that  he  loves  all  the 
worl^;   that  is  his  fault 

Jar,  Tm  sure  there  i^no  part  of  it  more 
dear  to  him  than  you^^,  though  he  has  not 
seen  you  since  he  was  a  child. 

SirfV,  What  signifies  his  affection  to  me, 
or  how  can  I  be  proud  of  a  place  in  a  heart 
where  every  sharper  and  coxcomb  find  an  easy 
entrance  ? 

J€ur,  I  grant  you  that  he*s  rather  too  good- 
natur*d ;  that  he  s  too  much  every  man^s  man  ; 
that  he  laughs  this  minute  with  one,  and  cries 
the  next  with  another;  but  whose  instructions 
may  he  thank  for  all  this? 

Sir  W,  Not  niine,  sure?  My  letters  to  him 
daring  my  employment  in  Italy,  taught  him 
only  that  philosophy  which  might  prevent,  not 
defend,  his  errors. 

Jot.  Faith,  begging  your  honour's  pardon, 
this  same  philosophy  is  a  good  horse  in  the 
stable,  but^'  an  errant  jade  on  a  journey. 
Whenever  I  hear  him  mention  the  name  on  t, 
Tm  always  sure  he's  going  to  pla^  the  fool. 

Sir  VK,  Don^  let  us  ascribe  his  faults  to 
bis  philosophy,  I  entreat  you.*  No,  Jarris,  his 
good  nature  arises  rather  from  his  fears  of 
oiTending  the  importunate,  than  his  desire  of 
making  the  deserving  happy. 

Jwur,  W^hat  it  rises  from  I  donU  know;  but, 
to  be  sure,  ev«ry  body  has  it  that  asks  it. 

Sir  VF',  Ay,  or  that  does  not  ask  it.  |  have 
been  now  for  some  time  a  concealed  spectator 
of  bis  follies,  and  find  them  as  bounoless  as 
bis  dissipation. 

Jar.  And  yet,  faith,  he  has  some  fine  name 
or  other  for  them  all.  He  calls  his  extrava- 
gance generosity,  and  his  trusting  every  body 
universal  benevolence.  It  was  but  last  week 
he  went  security  for  a  fellow  whose  face  he 
scarce  knew,  and  that  l^e  called  an  act  of.ex- 
ahecl  mu — ^mu — munificence;  ay,  that  was  the 
name  he  gave  it. 

Sir  fV,  And  upon  that  I  proceed,  as  my 
la^  effort,  though  with  very  little  hopes  to 
recJaim  him.  That  very  fellow  has  just  ab- 
sconded, and  I  have  taken  up  the  security. 
No-w  my  intention  is  to  involve  him  in  ficti- 
tious distress,  before  he  has  blunged  himself 
*  into  real  calamity ;  to  arrest  him  for  that  very 
debt,  to  clap  an  officer^)  upon  him,  and  then 
let  liini  see  which  of  his  friends  will  come  to 
bis  relief. 

Jar*  Well,  if  I  could  but  any  way  see  him 
tboroughly  vexed — yet,  faith,  I  believe  it  im- 
possible. I  have  tried  to  fret  him  myself  every 
morning  these  three  years ;  but  instead  of  be- 
ing docry,  he  sits  as  calmly  to  hear  me  scold, 
as  he  does  to  his  hair-dresser. 

•)   Tv  hare  him  arnettcd. 


Sir  W,  We  must  try  bim  once  more,  how- 
ever; and  I  don*t  despair  of  succeeding;  as, 
by  your  means,  I  can  have  frequent  opportu* 
nities  of  being  about  biro,  without  being  known. 
What  a  pity  it  is,  Jarvis,  that  any  man^s  good 
will  to  oUiers  should  produce  so  much  neg- 
lect of  himself  as  to  require  correction;  yet 
there  are  some  faults  so  nearly  allied  to  ex- 
cellence, that  we  can  scarce  weed  out  the 
vice  without  eradicating  ^he  virtue.        {Exit. 

Enter  Ho  net  wood, 

Honejr.  Well,  Jarvis,  what  messages  from 
my  friends  this  morning? 

Jar,  Tou  have  no  friends. 

Honey,  W^ell,  from  my  acquaintance  then? 

Jfw,  \PulU  out  Itills]  A  few  of  our  usual 
cards  of  compliment,  thafs  aH.  This  bill  from 
your  tailor,  this  from  your  mercer,  and  this 
from  the  little  broker  in  Crooked-lane.  He 
says  he  has  been  at  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
get  back  the  money  you  borrowed. 

Honey,  That  I  donH  know;  but  Fm  sure 
we  were  at  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting 
bim  to  lend  it 

Jar,  He  has  lost  all  patience. 

Honey,  Then  he  has  lost  a  very  good  thing. 

Jar.  There's  that  ten  guineas  you  were 
sending  to  the  poor  gentleman  and  his  children 
in  the'  Fleet.  I  believe  that  would  stop  his 
mouth,  for  a  while  at  least. 

Honey,  Ay,  Jarvis,  but  what  will  fill  their 
mouths  in  the  mean  time?  Must  I  be  cruel 
because  he  happens  to  be  importunate;  and, 
to  relieve  his  avarice,  leave  them  to  insupport- 
able distress? 

Jar,  'Sdeathl  sir,  the  .question  now  is  how 
to  relieve  yourself  —  yourself !  HavVt  I  reason 
to  be  out  of  my  senses,  when  I  see  things 
going  at  sixes  and  sevens?^) 

Honey,  W^hatever  reason  you  may  have 
for  being  out  of  your  senses,  I  hope  you*U 
allow  that  Fm  not  quite  unreasonable  for  con- 
tinuing in  mine. 

Jar,  YouVe  the  only  man  alive  in  your 
present  situation  that  could  do  so.  Every 
thing  upon  the  waste.  There's  miss  Richland 
and  her  fine  fortune  gone  already,  and  upon 
the  point  of  being  given  to  your  rival. 

Honey,  Vm  no  man's  rival. 

Jar.  Your  uncle  in  Italy  preparing  to  dis- 
inherit you;  your  own  fortune  almost  spent; 
and  nothing  but  pressing  creditors,  false  friends, 
and  a  padc  of  drunken  servants  that  your 
kindness  has  made  unfit  for  any  other/ family. 

Honey,  Then  they  have  the  more  occasion 
for  being  in  mine. 

Jar,  So! — W^hat  will  you  bave  done  vrith 
him  that  I  caught  stealing  vour  plate  in  the 
pantry?  In  the  fact;  I  caught  him  in  the  fact. 

Honey.  In  tbe  fact! 'If  so,  I  really  think  that 
we  should  pay  him  his  wages,  and  turn  him 
off. 

Jar,  Yes,  he  shall  be  turned  off,  the  dog; 
well  hang  him,  if  it  be  only  to  frighten  the 
rest  of  the  family. 

Honey,  No,  Jarvis;  it's  enough  that  we  have 
lost  what  he  has  stolen,  let  us  not  add  to  it 
the  loss  of  a  fellow  creature. 

Jar,  Well,  here  vras  the  footman  just  now 
to  complain  of  the  butler;   he  says  he   does 

i)  Id  disorder. 
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most  MTork,  and  ougiit  to  bave   most  wages. 

Honey,  That*s  but  )ust{  tbougb  perbaps  bere 
comes  toe  butler  to  complain  of  tbe  footman. 

Jar,  Ay,  it^s  the  way  witb  tbem  all,  from 
tbe  scullion  to  tbe  privy  counsellor.  If  tbey 
bave  a  bad  master,  tbey  keep  quarrelling  witb 
bim;  if  tbey  bave  a  good  master,  tbey  keep 
quarrelling  witb  one  anotbcr. 

Enier  BuUer,  drunk, 

Bui,  Sir,  ril  not  slay  in  tbe  family  with 
Jonatban;  vou  must  part  witb  bim,  or  part 
witb  me,  tbat*s  tbe  ex — ex  —  position  of  tbe 
matter,  sir. 

Honey,  Explicit  enougb.  But  wbat^s  bis 
£iult,  good  Pbilip? 

But,  Sir,  be*s  given  to  drinking,  sir;  and  I 
sball  bave  my  morals  corrupted  by  keeping 
sucb  company. 

Honey.  Ha,  ba!  be  bas  sucb  a  diverting  way. 

Jar,  O  quite  amusing. 

But,  I  find  my  wines  a  going,  sir;  and 
liquors  don*t  go  witbout  moutbs.  I  bate  a 
drunkard,  sir.  • 

Honey,  Well,  well,  Pbilip,  Til  bear  you 
upon  tbat  anotber  time;  so  go  to  bed  now. 

Jar,  To  bed!   Let  bim  go  to  tbe  devil! 

Bui,  Begging  your  bonour^s  pardon,  and 
begging  your  pardon,  master  Jarvis,  V\\  not 
go  to  bed,  nor  to  tbe  devil  neitber:  I  bave 
enougb  to  do  to  mind  my  cellar.  I  forgot, 
your  bonour,  Mr,  Croaker  is  below.  I  came 
on  purpose  to  tell  you. 

Honey,  Wby  didn*t  you  sbow  bim  up, 
blockbead  ? 

Bui,  Show  bim  up,  sir?  With  all  my  heart, 
sir.     Up  Of  down,  alPs  one  to  me.        \Exii, 

Jar,  Ay,  we  bave  one  or  other  of  that 
family  in  this  bouse  from  morning  till  night 
He  comes  on  the  old  affair,  I  suppose;  tbe 
match  between  his  son ,  that*s  just  returned 
from  Paris,  and  miss  Richland,  tbe  young  lady 
be*s  guardian  to. 

Honey,  Perhaps  so.  Mr.  Croaker,  knowing 
my  friendship  for  tbe  young  lady,  bas  got  it 
into  his  beau  that  I  can  persuade  her  to  what 
I  please. 

Jar,  Ah !  if  yuu  loved  yourself  but  half  as 
well  as  she  loves  you,  we  should  soon  see  a 
marriage  that  would  set  all  things  to  rights 
again. 

Honey,  liovc  me !  Sure,  Jarvis,  you  dream. 
No;  that  she  is  the  most  lovely  woman  tbat 
ever  warmed  the  human  heart  with  desire,  I 
own;  but  never  let  me  harbour  a  thought  of 
making  her  unhappy,  by  a  connexion  with 
one  so  unworthy  her  merits  as  1  am.  No, 
Jarvis,  it  shall  be  my  study  to  serve  her,  even 
in  spite  of  my  wishes ;  and  to  secure  her  hap- 
piness, though  it  destroys  my  own. 

Jar,    Was  ever  the  like?    I  want  patience. 

Honey,  Besides,  Jarvis,  thouffb  I  could  ob- 
tain miss  Richland^s  consent,  do  you  think  I 
could  succeed  witb  her  guardian,  or  Mrs. 
Croaker,  bis  wife?  who^  though  both  very 
fine  in  their  way,  are  yet  a  little  opposite  in 
their  dispositions,  you  know. 

Jar,  Opposite  enough,  heaven  knows;  tbe 
very  reverse  of  each  other:  she,  all  laugh,  and 


Honey,  Hush,  bosh,  be*s  coming  up,  he*U 
bear  you. 

Jar.   One  whose  voice  is  a  passing-bell — 

Honey,  Well,  well,  go,  do. 

Jar,  A  raven  tbat  bodes  nothing  but  mischief; 
a  coffin  and  cross-bones;  a  bundle  of  me; 
a  sprig  of  deadly  nigbt-^bade;  a — 

l^Honeytvood  stops  his  MouA, 
and  pushes  htm  off. 

Honey.  I  must  own  my  old  monitor  is  not 
entirely  wrong.  There  is  something  in  my 
friend  Croaker*s  conversation  tbat  quite  de- 
presses me.  His  very  mirth  is  an  antidote  to 
all  gaiety,  and, bis  appearance  bas  a  stronger 
effect  on  my  spirits  tbat  an  undertaker's  sbop. 

JSnIertCNiOAKSR. 

Mr.  Croaker,  this  is  sucb  a  satisfaction-^ 

Croak,  A  pleasant  morning  to  Mr.  Honey* 
wood,  and  many  of  them.  How  is  this  ?  You 
look  most  shockingly  to-day,  my  dear  friend. 
I  hope  this  weather  does  not  affect  your 
spirits.  To  be  sure,  if  this  weather  contmues 
—  I  say  nothing— ^ but  God  send  we  be  all 
better  this  day  Uiree  months. 

Honey.  I  heartily  concur  in  tbe  wish,  tbongb 
I  own  not  in  your  apprehensions. 

Croak,  May  be  not!  Ind^d  what  signifies 
what  weather  we  have  in  a  country  going  to 
ruin  like  ours?  Then  so  many  foreigners, 
tbat  Tra  afraid  for  our  wives   and   daugnters. 

Honey.  1  bave  no  apprehensions  for  the 
ladies,  1  assure  you. 

Croak,  May  be  not.  And  what  signifies? 
The  women  in  my  time  were  good  for  some- 
thing. I  bave  seen  a  lady  dressed  from  top 
to  toe  in  her  own  manufactures  formerly. 
But  now-a-day«  tbe  devil  a  thing  of  their 
own  manufactures  about  tbem,  except  ibeir 
faces. 

Honey.  But,  however  4bese  faults  may  be 
practised  abroad,  you  don*t  find  tbem  at  bome, 
either  with  Mrs.  Croaker,  Olivia,  or  Miss 
Richland. 

Croak,  By-tbe-by,  my  dear  friend,  I  don\ 
find  this  match  between  miss  Richland  and 
my  son  much  relished,  either  by  one  side  or 
t'other. 

Honey.  I  thought  otherwise. 

Croak.  Ah,  Mr.  Honcywood,  a  little  of  your 
fine  serious  advice  to  the  young  lady  might 
go  far:  1  know  she  bas  a  very  exalted  opimon 
of  your  understanding. 

honey.  But  would  not  tbat  be  usurping 
an  authority  that  more  properly  belongs  to 
yourself? 

Croak,  My  dear  friend  you  know  but  little 
of  my  authority  at  home.  People  think  ^  in- 
deed, because  tbey  see  me  come  out  in  a 
morning  thus,  with  a  pleasant  face,  and  to 
make  my  friends  merry,  that  alfs  well  within. 
But  I  bave  cares  tbat  would  break  a  heart  of 
stone.  My  wife  bas  so  encroached  upon  every 
one  of  my  privileges ,  that  Fm  now  no  more 
than  a  mere  lodger  in  my  ovm  bouse. 

Honey.  But  a  little  spirit  exerted  on  your 
side  might  perhaps  restore  your  authority. 

Crotut,  No ,  though  I  bad  tbe  spirit  of  a 
lion!  I  do  rouse  sometimes.    But  wnat  Iben? 


no  joke;  b^  always  complaining,  and  never  Always  haggling  and  haggling.  A  man  ia 
sorrowful;  a  fretful,  poor  soul,  that  has  a  new, tired  of  getting  tne  better,  before  bis  wife  it 
distress  for  every  hour  in  tbe  four-and-twenty.  tired  of  losing  the  victory. 
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Honer*  It*s  a  melancholy  consideration  in- 
deedy  that  our  cbief  comforts  often  produce 
our  greatest  anxietits,  and  that  an  increase  of 
our  possessions  is  hut  an  inlet  to  new  dis- 
quietudes. 

Croak.  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  these  were  the 
▼ery  words  of  poor  Dick  Doleful  to  mo  not 
a  ^nreek  before  ne  made  away  with  himselC 
Indeed,  Mr.  Honeywoody  I  never  see  you  but 
you  put  me  in  mradofpoor  Dick. — Ah,  there 
was  merit  neglected  for  you!  and  so  true  a 
fneod;  we  loved  each  otner  for  thirty  years, 
and  yet  he  neter  asked  me  to  lend  him  a 
single  farthing. 

Honej.  Pray  what  could  induce  him  to 
Gomit  so  rash  an  action  at  last? 

Croak,  I  donH  know,  some  people  were 
malicious  enough  to  say  it  was  keeping  com- 
pany with  me;  because  wc  used  to  meet  now 
and  then  and  open  our  hearts  to  each  other. 
To  he  sure  I  loved  to  hear  him  talk,  and  he 
loved  to  hear  me  talk;  poor  dear  Dick.  He 
used  to  say  that  Croaker  rhymed  to  joker; 
and  so  we  usM  to  laugh*-Pt>or  Dick. 

•  [Going  to  Crjr^ 

Honey.  H:s  fate  affects  me. 

Croaks  Ay,  he  grew  sick  of  this  miserable 
Ijfe,  where  we  do  nothing  hut  eat  and  grow 
hungry,  dress  and  undress,  set  up  and  lie 
down;  while  reason,  that  should  watch  like  a 
nurse  by  our  side,  falls  as  fast  asleep  as  we  do. 

Honer.  Very  true,  sir,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  vanity  of  our  existence,  but  the  folly  of 
o^»T  pursuits.  We  wept  when  we  came  into 
the  world,  and  every  day  teila  us  why. 

Croak,  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  a  perfect 
satisfaction  to  be  miserable  with  vou.  My 
son  l^ontine  shan't  lose  the  benefit  of  such 
fine  conversation.  Ill  just  step  home  for  him. 
And  what  if  I  bring  my  last  letter  to  the  Ga- 
tetteer,  on  the  increase  and  progress  of  earth* 

auakes?  It  will  amuse  us,  I  promise  you.  I 
lere  prove  how  the  late  earthquake  is  coming 
round  to  pay  us  another  visit  from  London  to 
Lisbon,  from  Lisbon  to  the  Canary  Islands, 
from  the  Canary  Islands  to  Palmyra,  from 
Palmyra  to  Constantinople,  and  so  from  Con- 
stantinople back  to  London  again.  \KxiL 
Hanejr,  Poor  Croaker!  I  shall  scarce  re- 
rover  my  spirits  these  three  days.  8ure,  to 
live  upon  such  terms  is  worse  than  death  it- 
self. And  yet.  when  I  consider  my  own 
situation,  a  broken  fortune,  an  hopeless  pas- 
sion, friends  in  distress;  the  wish,  but  not  the 
power  to  serve  them —     \Pauses  and  sighs. 

Re-enter  JButler. 

JSui*  More  company  below,  sir;  Mrs.  Croaker 
and  miss  Richland;  shall  1  show  them  up? 
But  they're  showing  themselves  up.        \ExiL 

Enter  Mrs.  Ceoakkr  and  Miss  Richland. 

MissR.  YouVe  always  in  such  spirits. 

Mrs.  C,  We  have  just  come,  my  dear  Honey- 
wood,  from  the  auction.  There  was  thtf  old 
deaf  dowager,  as  usual,  bidding  like  a  fury 
ajgniast  herself.  And  then  so  curious  id  an- 
tiques! Herself  the  most  genuine  piece  of  an- 
tiquity in  the  whole  collection. 

Moneys*  Excuse  me,  ladies,^  if  some  uneasiness 
from  friendship  makes  me  unfit  to  share  in 
thia  good  hiuiiour:  I  know  you'll  pardon  me. 


Mrs.  C.  I  vow  he  seems  as  melancholy  as 
if  he  had  taken  a  dose  of  my  husband  this 
morning.  Well,  if  Richland  hare  will  pardon 
you,  I  must 

MissR.  You  would  seem  to  insinuate,  ma- 
dam, that  I  have  particular  reasons  for  being 
disposed  to  refuse  it. 

Mrs.  C.  Whatever  I  insinuate,  my  dear, 
don't  be  so  ready  to  wish  an  explanation. 

Miss  R.  I  own  I  should  be  sorry,  Mr.  Honey- 
wood's  long  friendship  and  mine  should  be 
misunderstood. 

Honej.  There's  no  answering  for  others, 
madam.  Cut  I  hope  youMl  never  find  me 
presuming  to  offer  more  than  the  most  deli- 
cate friendship  may  readily  allow. 

Miss  R.  And  1  shall  be  prouder  of  such  a 
tribute  from  you  than  the  roost  passionate 
professions  from  others. 

Honejr.  My  own  sentiments,  madam :  friend- 
ship is  a  disinterested  commerce  between 
equals;  love^  an  abject  intercourse  between 
tyrants  and  slaves. 

Miss  R.  And,  without  a  compliment,  I  know 
none  more  disinterested  or  more  capable  of 
friendship  than  Mr.  Honeywood. 

Mrs.  C.  And  indeed  I  know  nobody  that 
has  more  friends,  at  least  among  the  ladies. 
Miss  Fruu,  miss  Odbody,  and  miss  Winter- 
boltom,  praise  him  in  all  companies.  As  for 
miss  Biody  Riindle,  she's  his  professed  admirer. 
,  Miss  R.  Indeed!  an  admirer!  But  is  she 
seriously  so  handsome?  Is  she  the  mighty 
thing  talked  of? 

lionejr.  The  town,  madam,  seldom  begins 
to  praise  a  lady's  beauty,  till  she's  beginning 
to  lose  it.  [Smilinf. 

Mrs,  C. .  But  she's  resolved  never  to  lose  it, 
it  seems.  For  as  her  natural  face  decays,  her 
skill  improves  in  making  the  artificial  one. 
Well,  nothing  diverts  me  more  than  one  of 
those  fine,  ola,  dressy  things,  who  thinks  to 
conceal  her  age,  hy  every  where  exposing  her 
person;  sticking  herself  up  in  the  front  of  a 
sidebox ;  trailing  through  a  minuet  at  Almack's ; 
and  then,  in  llie  public  gardens  looking  for 
all  the  world  like  one  of  the  painted  ruins  of 
the  place. 

Honejr.  Every  age  has  Its  admirers,  ladies. 
While  you,  perhaps,  are  trading  among  the 
warmer  climates  ot  youth ,  there  ought  to  be 
some  to  carry  on  a  useful  commerce  in  the 
froxen  latitudes  h^vond  fifty. 

Miss  R.  Rut  then  the  mortifications  they 
must  suffer  before  they  can  be  fitted  out  for 
traffic.  I  have  seen  one  of  them  fret  a  whole 
morning  at  her  hair-dresser,  vrh^n  all  the 
fault  was  her  face. 

Honejr.  And  yet  I'll  engage  has  carried  that 
face   at  last  to    a   very    cood   market.     This 

fjood-natured  town,    maoam,    has   husbands^ 
ike  spectacles,   to  fit  every  age,  from  fifteen 
to  fourscore. 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  you're  a  dear  good-natured 
creature.  But  you  know  you're  engaged  with 
us  this  mominff  upon  a  strolling  party.  I 
want  to  show  Olivia  the  tovm,  and  the  things; 
I  believe  1  shall  have  business  for  you  for  Uie 
whole  day. 

Honejr,  I  am  sorry,  madam,  I  have  an  ap- 
pointment with  Mr.  Croaker,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  put  oS, 
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Mrs»  C,   What.!   with  my  husband?    Then | consider  t^trj  look,  every  expression  of  your 


I'm  resolved  to  take  no  refusal.  Nay,  I  protest 
you  must.  You  know  I  never  laugh  so  much 
as  with  you. 

Honey.  ^^^»  '^  ^  must,  I  must.  Do  you 
find  jest,  and  rll  find  laugh,  I  promise  you. 
Weji  wait  for  the  chariot  in  the  next  room. 

[Exeunt 

Enter  Leontime  and  Oi.iyik» 

Leon,  There  they  go,  thoughtless  and  happy. 
My  dearest  Olivia,  what  would  I  give  to  see 
you  capable  of  sharing  in  their  amusements, 
and  as  cheerful  as  they  are. 

OIL  How,  my  Leontine,  how  can  I  be  cheer^ 
ful,  when  I  have  so  many  terrors  to  oppress 
me?  The  fear  of  being  detected  by  this  family, 
and  the  apprehensions  of  a  censoring  world 
when  1  must  be  detected — 

Leon*  The  world !  my  love,  what  can  it  say  ? 
At  worst  it  can  only  say,  that  being  com- 
pelled by  a  mercenary  guardian  to  embrace 
a  life  you  disliked,  you  formed   a   resolution 


esteem,  as  due  only  to  me.  This  is  felly  per^ 
haps:  I  allow  it;  but  it  is  natural  to  suppose, 
that  merit  which  has  made  an  impression  on 
on^*s  own  heart ,  may  be  powerful  over  that 
of  another. 

Leon.  DonH,  my  life's  treasure,  don't  let  us 
make  imagioaiy  evils,  when  you  know  we 
have  so  many  real  ones  to  encounter.  At 
worst,  you  know,  if  Miss  Richland  should 
consent,  or  my  father  refuse  his  pardon,  it 
can  but  end  in  a  trip  to  Scotland;  and — 

Re-enter  Croaker. 

Croak,  Where  have  you  been,  boy?  I  have 
been  seeking  you.  My  friend  Hooeywood 
hert  has  been  saying  such  comfortable  things. 
Ah!  he's  an  example  indeed.  Where  is  be? 
I  left  him  here. 

Leon.  Sir,  I  believe  you  may  see  him,  and 
hear  him  too  in  the  next  room;  he's  preparing 
to  go  out  with  the  ladies. 

Croak.  Can  I  believe  my  eyes  or  ears?  Vm. 


of  flying  with  the  man  of  your  choice;  that j struck  dumb  with  his  vivacity,  and  stunn'd 
you  confided  in  his  honour,  and  took  refuge  with  the  loudness  o(  his*  laugh.  Was  there 
m  my  father's  house;  the  only  one  where  yours 


could  remain  without  censure. 

OIL  But  consider,  Leontine,  your  being  sent 
to  France  to  bring  home  a  sister;  and  instead 
of  a  sister  brinfing  home — 

Leon.  One  dearer  than  a  thousand  sisters. 
One  that  I  am  convinced  will  be  equally  dear 
to  the  rest  of  the  family,  when  she  comes  to 
be  known. 

O/i.  And  that,  I  fear,  .will  shortly  be. 

Leon.  Impossible,  till  we  ourselves  think 
proper  to  make  jhe  discovery.  My  sister,  you 
know,  has  been  with  her  aunt,  at  Lyons,  smce 
she  was  a  child,  and  you  find  every  creature 
in  the  family  takes  you  for  her. 

OIL  But  mayn't  sh^  write?  mayn't  her 
aunt  write? 

Leon.  Her  aunt  scarce  ever  writes,  and  all 
my  sister's  letters  are  directed  to  roe. 

OU.  But  won't  your  refusing  miss  Richland, 
for  whom,  you  know,  the  old  gentleman  in- 
tends you,  create  a  suspicion? 

Leon.  There,  there's  my  master-stroke.  I 
have  resolved  not  to  refuse  her)  nay,  an  hour 
hence  I  have  consented  to  go  with  my  father, 
to  make  her  an  offer  of  my  heart  and  fortune. 

OIL  Your  heart  and  fortune! 

Leon.  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dearest.  ,Can 
Olivia  think  so  meanly  of  my  honour  or  my 
love,  as  to  suppose  I  could  ever  hope  for  hap- 
piness from  tny  but  her?  No,  my  Olivia, 
neither  the  force  nor,  permit  me  to  add,  the 
delicacy  of  my  passion,  leave^  any  room  to 
suspect  me.  I  only  offer  miss  Richland  a 
heart  I  am  convinced  she  will  refuse;  as  I  am 
confident  that,  without  knowing  it,  her  affec- 
tions are  fixed  upon  Mr   Honeywood. 

OU.  Mr.  Honeywood!  you'll  excuse  my  ap* 
prehensions;  but  when  your  merits  come  to 
be  put  in  the  balance — 

Leon.  You  view  them  with  too  much  par- 
tiality. However,  by  making  this  offer,  I  snow 
a  seeming  compliance  with  my  father's  com- 
mands; and  perhaps,  upon  her  refusal,  I  may 
have  his  consent  to  choose  for  myself. 

OU.  And  yet,  my  Leontine,  I  own  I  shall 
envy  her  even  your  pretended  addresses.    I 


ever  such  a  transformation!  \A Laugh ^hind 
the  Scenes,-  Croaker  mimics  ufl  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
there  it  goes;  a  plague  take  their  haJderdash; 
yet  I  could  expect  nothing  less,  when  my 
precious  wife  was  of  the  party. 

Leon.  Since  you  find  so  many  objections  to 
a  wife,  sir,  how  can  you  be  so  earnest  in 
recommending  one  to  me? 

Croak.  I  have  told  you,  and  tell  you  again, 
boy,  that  miss  Richland's  fortune  must  not  go 
out  of  the  family. 

Leon.  But,  sir,  it  may  be  possible  she  has 
no  inclination  to  me. 

Croak.  I'll  tell  yon  once  for  all  Low  it 
stands:  a  good  part  of  miss  Richbod's  lai^ 
fortune  consists  in  a  claim  upon  government, 
which  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Lofty,  assures  me 
the  Treasury  Will  allow.  One  half  of  this  she 
is  to  forfeit,  by  her  father's  will,  in  case  she 
refuses  to  marry  you.  So,  if  she  rejects  you, 
we  seise  half  her  fortune;  if  she  accepts  you, 
we  seise  the  whole,  and  a  fine  girl  into  the 
hareain. 

Leon.  But,  sir,  if  you  will  hut  listen  to 
reason — 

Croak.  I  tell  you  Fm  fix'd,  determined;  so 
now  produce  your  reasons.  When  I'm  de- 
termined, I  always  listen  to  reason,  because  it 
can  then  do  no  harm. 

Leon.  You  have  alleged  that  a  mutual  choice 
was  the  first  requishe  in  matrimonial  happiness. 

Croak.  W^ell,  and  you  have  both  of  you  a 
mutual  choice.  She  has  her  choice — to  marry 
you,  or  lose  half  her  fortune;  and  you  have 
your  choice  —  to  marry  her,  or  pack  out  of 
doors  without  any  fortune  at  all. 

Leon.  An  only  son,  sir,  might  expect  more 
indulgence. 

Croak,  An  only  father,  sir,  might  expect 
mor^  obedience  J  besides,  has  not  your  sister 
here,  that  never  disobliged  me  in  her  life,  as 
good  a  right  as  you?  He's  a  sad  dog,  Livy, 
my  dear,  and  would  take  all  from  you. 

OU.  Dear  sir,  I  vrish  you'd  be  convinced 
that  I  can  never  be  happy  in  any  addition  to 
my  fortune,  which  is  taken  from  his. 

Croak.  WeU,  well,  say  no  more;  but  come 
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wifh  itie,  and  we  shall  see  something  that  will) 
give  OS  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  I  promise 
you ;  old  Ruggins,  the  curry-comb  maker,  lying 
m  state:  Pm  told  be  becomes  bis  coffin  pro- 
digiously. He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  mine; 
and  tbese  are  friendly  tbings  we  ougbt  to  do 
for  eacb  otber.  \JKxtfunt. 

ACIML 
ScxKX  I.-^CROAJUsa*s  House, 

Knier  Miss  Richlaico  and  Garnet. 

Miss  R.  Olivia  not  bis  sister?  Olivia  not 
Leontine*s  sister? 

Gary  ^o  more  bis  sister  tban  I  am;  I  bad 
it  all  from  bis  own  sel-vant;  I  ban  get  any 
tbing  from  tbat  quarter. 

Miss  Jtt  But  bow?  Tell  me  affain,  Garnet. 
Gar.  VVby,  madam,  as  I  tola  you  before, 
instead  of  gomg  to  Lyons  to  bring  borne  bis 
sister,  wbo  bas  been  tbere  witb  ber  aunt  tbese 
ten  years,  be  never  went  furtber  than  Paris; 
tbere  be  saw  and  fell  in  lovp  witb  tbis  young 
lady;  by-tbe-by,  of  a  prodigious  family. 

Miss  JL  And  brougot  ber  bome  to  my  guar* 
dtan  a*  bis  daughter? 

Gar.  Yes,  and  daughter  she  will  be*  If  be 
donH  consent  to  their  marriage,  they  talk  of 
tryins  what  a  Scotch  parson  can  do. 

MiSS  R,  Well,  I  own  they  have  deceived 
me  —  And  so  demurely  bas  Olivia  carried  it 
too l*^ Would  you  believe  it,  Garnet,  I  told 
ber  all  my  secrets ;  and  yet  the  sly  cheat  con- 
cealed all  tbis  from  me? 

Gar,  And,  upon  my  word,  madam,  I  don't 
much  blame  ber;  she  was  loath  to  trust  one 
witb  ber  secrets,  tbat  was  bo  very  bad  at 
keeping  ber  own. 

Miss  R,  But,  to  add  to  their  deceit,  the 
young  gentleman,  it  seems,  pretends  to  make 
me  serious  proposals ;  alld  you  know  I  am  to 
lose  balf  my  fortune  If  I.  refuse  him. 

Gcw,  Yet,  what  can  you  do?  for  being,  as 
you  are,  in  love'with  Mr.  Honey  wood,  madam — 
MissR»  Weil,  no  more  of  this!  As  to  my 
guardian,  and  bis  son,  they  shall  find  me  pre- 
pared  to  receive  them;  J*m  resolved  to  accept 
their  proposal  witb  seeming  pleasure,  to  mor- 
tify ibem  by  compliance,  and  throw  the  refusal 
at  last  upon  them. 

Gisr.  Delicious!  and  tbat  will  secnre  your 
whole  fortune  to  yourself!  Well,  who  Could 
have  thought  so  innocent  a  face  could  co\er 
so  mucb  cuteness? 

Miss  Ht  Why,  girl,  I  only  oppose  my  pru- 
dence to  their  cunning,  ana  practise  a  leSson 
tkey  bave  taught  me  agaihst  themselves. 

&€gr.  Then  you*re  likely  not  long  to  vvunt 
cinployraent;  for  here  they  come. 

Enter  Croaksr  and  Leortimb. 

Leoti.  Excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  seem  to  hesitate 
upon  the  point  of  putting  the  lady  so  impor-* 
taot  a  dtleslion. 

CriMik*  Lord,  good  sir!  moderate  your  fears ; 
I  tell  you  we  must  bave  the  half  or  the  whole. 
Come,  let  me  see  witb  what  spirit  ydu  begin  1 
Well,  why  doiiU  you?  £hl  What?  Weil 
tben  —  I  must,  it  seems — Miss  Richland »  my 
dear^  I  believe  yon  guess  at  our  business;  an 
affair  wluGh  neariy  concerns  your  happiness, 
as  well  as  my  sod*s* 


Miss  R»  Sir,  i  should  be  ungrateful  not  to 
be  pleased  with  any  thing  that  comes  recom- 
mended by  you. 

Croakt  How,  boy ;  could  you  desire  a  finer 
opening?    W^by  don't  you  begin,*  I  say? 

[To  Leontine, 

Leon*  'Tis  true,  madam,  my  father,  madam, 
bas  some  intentions — hem  —  of  explaining  an 
aflair  —  which  —  himself —  can  best  explain , 
madam. 

CroaAr,  Yes,  my  dear,  it  comes  entirely  from 
my  son;  it's  sll  a  request  of  bis  own,  madam. 

Leon,  The  whole  affair  is  only  tbis,  ma- 
dam ;  my  Either  bas  a  proposal  to  make,  which 
be  insists  none  but  himself  shall  deliver. 

Croak.  In  short,  madam,  you  see  before 
you  one  tbat  loves  you;  onC  whose  whole 
bappiness  is  all  in  you. 

Miss  R  I  never  bad  any  doubts  of  your 
regard,  sir;  and  1  hope  you  can  bave  none 
of  my  duty. 

Croak,  That's  not  the  things  my  little  sweet- 
ing; my  love!  No.  no,  there  he  stands,  ma- 
dam ;  bis  very  looks  declare  the  force  of  his 
Eassion—Call  up  a  look,  you  dog.— But  then 
ad  you  seen  bim,  as  I  have,  weeping,  speak- 
ing soliloquies  and  blank  verse,  sometimes 
melancholy,  and  sometimes  absent — 

Miss R,  I  fear,  sir,  he's  absent  now;  or  such 
a  declaration  would  bave  come  most  properly 
from  himself. 

Croak.  Himself,  madam!  be  would  die  be- 
fore be  could  make  such  a  confession. 

Miss  Rt  I  must  grant,  sir,  that  a  silent  ad-* 
dress  is  the  genuine  eloquence  of  sinceigty. 

Croak,  Madam,  be  bas  forgot  tb  speak  any 
other  language;  silence  is  become  bis  mother 
tongue. 

Miss  R  And  it  must  be  confessed,  sir,  it 
speaks  very  powerfully  in  bis  favour.  And 
yet,  I  shall  be  thought  loo  forward  in  making 
such  a  confession;  shan't  I,  Mr,  Leontine? 

Leon.  Confusion!  my  reserve  will  undo  me 
But,  if  modesty  aitracis  ber,  impudence  may 
disgust  ber.  Ill  try.  TAside}  Don't  imagine, 
from  my  silence,  nladam,  tbat  I  want  a  due 
sense  of  the  honour  and  bappiness  intended 
me.  M^r  father,  madam,  tells  me,  your  bumble 
servant  is  not  totally  indifferent  to  you;  be 
admires  you;  I  adore  yon:  and  when  we  come 
together,  upon  my  soul,  I  believe  we  shall  be 
the  happiest  couple  in  all  St.  James's. 

Miss  R.  If  I  could  flatter  myself,  you  thought 
as  you  speak,  sir — 

Leon.  Doubt  my  sincerity^  madam?  By  your 
dear  self  I  swear.  Ask  the  brave  if  they  de- 
sire glory;  ask  cowards  if  they  covet  safety— 

Croktk.  yy tU ,  well ,  no  more  queslJlons 
about  it. 

Leon.  Ask  the  sick  if  they  long  for  health; 
ask  misers  if  they  love  money;  ask — 

^^f?"^^**  ^I^  *  ^^^'  ^^  ^*  ^*"  *•'''  nonsense! 
What  signifies  asking,  when  there's  not  a  soul 
to  «ve  you  an  answer?  If  you  would  ask 
to  the  purpose,  ask  tbis  lady's  consent  to  make 
you  happy. 

MissR.  Wby^  indeed,  sir,  bis  uncommon 
ardour  almost  compels  me,  forces  me  to  com- 
pljr.  And  yet  I'm  afraid  bell  despise  a  conquest 
gain'd  with  too  mucb  ease;  won't  you,  Mr. 
Leor.tine? 

Leon.  C:onfusion!  [Aside'\  O,  by  no  means, 
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madam;  by  no  means.  And  ye.U  madam,  you 
talk  of  force :  there  is  nothing  I  would  avoid 
so  much  as  compulsion  in  a  thing  of  thi& 
kind.  No,  madam,  I  will  still  be  generous, 
jind  leave  you  at  liberty  to  refuse. 

Croak.  But  1  tell  you,  sir,  the  lady  is  not 
at  liberty,  ll^s  a  match.  You  see  she  says 
nothing:  silence  gives  consent. 

L'ion,  Consider,  sir,  the  cruelty  of  coo- 
straining  her  inclinations. 

troak.  But  I  say  there's  no  cruelty.  DonU 
you  know,  blockhead,  that  girls  have  always 
a  roundabout  way  of  saving  yes  before  com- 
pany? So  get  you  hotn  gone  together  into 
the'neit  rcom;  and  hang  him  that  interrupts 
the  tender  eiplanalion.  Get  you  gone,  I  say; 
ril  not  hear  a  word. 

Leon.  But,  sir,  I  must  beg  leave  to  insist — 

Croak.  Get  off,  you  puppy,  or  Til  beg  leave 
to  insist  upon  knocking  you  down.  Mupid 
whelp.  But  I  don*t  wonder;  the  hoy  takes 
•otircly  aAer  his  mother. 

[Exeunt  Miss  Richland  and  Leontine. 

Enter  Mrs.  Croakeb.. 

Mr^^C.  Mr.  Croaker,  I  bring  you  something, 
my  dear,  that  I  believe  will  make  you  smile. 

Croak.  FU  hold  you  a  guinea  of  that,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  C.  A  letter;  and,  as  I  knew  the  hand, 
I  ventured  to  open  iu 

Croak.    And   how    can    you    expect   your 
breaking    open   my    letters    should    give    me 
pleasure? 
•     Mrs.  C.  Pooh,  it's  from  your  sister  at  Lyons, 
and  pontains  good  news:  read  it 

Croak.  What  a  Frenchified  cover  is  here! 
That  sister  of  mine  has  some  good  qualities; 
but  I  could  never  teach  her  to  fold  a  letter. 

Mrs.  C.  Fold  a  fiddlestick.  Read  what  it 
contains. 

Croak.  [Reads]  JDear  Nick— ^/i  English 
gentleman,  of  large  fortune,  has  for  some 
time  made  private,  though  honourable  pro- 
posals to  jour  daughter  Olivia.  Thejr  looe 
each  other  tenderiy;  and  I  find  she  Itas 
consented,  wihout  letting  any  of  the  famil/ 
knofv,  to  crotvn  his  addresses*  As  such 
good  offers  donU  come  ewerj  day,  jour 
a^n  good  sense,  his  large  fortune,  and 
foinily  considerations,  wdl  induce  you  to 
forgive  her.  Yours  ever,  Rachw.Croa«b — 
My  daughter  Olivia  privately  contracted  to  a 
man  of  Targe  fortune!  This  is  good  news  in- 
deed: my  heart  never  foretold  me  of  this. 
And  yet,  how  slily  the  little  baggage  has  car- 
ried It  since  she  came  home,  Not  a  word  on*t 
to  the  old  ones  for  the  world.  Yet,  I  thought 
I  saw  something  she  wanted  to  conceal 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  if  they  have  concealed  their 
amour,  they  sbantconreal  their  wedding;  that 
shall  be  public.  Tro  resolved. 

Ctoak.  I  tell  thee,  woman,  the  wedding  is 
the  most  foolish,  part  of  the  ceremony. 

Mrs,  C.  But  come,  tell  me,  my  dear,  don't 
you  owe  more  to  me  than  you  care  to  con- 
fess? Would  you  have  ever  been  known  to 
Mr.  Lofty,  who  has  undertaken  miss  Rich- 
land's claim  at  the  Treasury,  but  (or  me? 
Wlio  was  it  first  made  him  an  acquaintance 
at  lady  Skabbaroon*s  rout?  Who  got  him  to 
promise  us  his  interest?  Is  not  he  a  back- 
stairs  favourite;    one   that   can   do    what   he 


pleases  with  those  that  do  what  ihey  please? 
IsnH  he  an  acquaintance  that  all  your  groaning 
and  lamentations  could  never  have  got  us? 

Croak.  He  is  a  man  of  importance,  I  grant 
you.  And  yet,  what  amazes  me  is,  that  while 
he  is  giving  away  places  to  ail  the  world,  le 
can't  get  one  for  himself. 

Mrs.  C.  That,  perhaps,  may  be  owing  to 
his  nicety.  JGreat  men  are  not  easily  satisfied. 

Enter  a  French  Servant 

Serv,  An  ezpresse  from  raonsienr  Lofty. 
He  vil  be  vait  upon  your  honour  s  inslammant. 
He  be  only  giving  four  fivt  instruction,  read 
two  tree  memorial,  call  upon  von  ambas- 
sadeur.   He  vil  be  vid  you  in  one  tree  minutes. 

Mrs,  C.  You  see  now,  mv  dear.  What  an 
extensive  department!  Well,  friend,  let  your 
master  know,  that  we  are  extremely  honoured 
by  this  honour.  [ExU  French  Servani]  \^'as 
there  any  thing  ever  in  a  higher  style  of 
breeding  r  All  messages  among  the  great  are 
now  done  by  express. 

Croak.  To  be  sure,  no  man  does  little 
things  Mrith  more  solemnity,  or  claims  mor« 
respect  than  he;  but  he's  m  the  right  on*L  In 
our  bad  world,  respect  is  given  where  respect 
is  ciaim*d. 

Mrs.  C.  Never  mind  the  world,  my  dear; 
you  were  never  in  a  pleasanter  nlacc  in  your 
life.  Let  us  now  thinK  of  receiTiog  htm  with 
proper  respect;  [A  loud  rapping  aiihe  Door] 
and  there  he  is,  by  the  thundering  rap. 

Croak.  Ay,  verily,  there  be  is,  as  dost 
upon  the  heels  of  nis  own  express,  as  an 
indorsement  upon  the  back  of  a  bill.  Well, 
I'll  leave  you  to  receive  him,  whilst  1  go  to 
chide  my  little  Olivia  for  inttsnding  to  steal  a 
marriage  without  mine  or  her  aunt's  consent. 

lExit. 

Enter  LoFTT,  speaking  to  Ids  Servant 

Lofty.  And  if  the  Venetian  ambassador,  or 
that  teasing  creature,  the  marquis,  should  call, 
I'm  not  at  home.  Oam'me,  111  be  pack^horsr 
to  none  of  them.  My  dear  madam,  I  have 
iusl  snatdied  a  moment — And  if  the  exprcssr> 
to  his  grace  be  ready,  let  thefii  be  sent  oil: 
they're  of  importance.  Madam,  J  ask  a  thou- 
sand pardons. 

Mrs.  C,  Sir,  this  honour — 

Lofty,  And,  Dubardieu,  if  tlie  person  call* 
about  the  commission,  let  him  know  that  it  is 
made  out.  As  for  lord  Cumbercourt's  stale 
request,  it  can  keep  cold:  you  understand  me. 
Madam,  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons. 

Mrs,  C.  Sir,  this  honour — 

Lofty,  And,  Dubardieu,  if  the  man  comes 
from,  the  Cornish  borough,  yon  m)ut  do  him; 
you  must  do  him.  I  say.  Madam,  I  ask  you 
ten  thousand  pardons  — And  if  the  Russian— 
ambassador  calls;  but  he  will  scarce  call  to> 
day,  1  believe.   And  now,  madam,  I  have  just 

Sot  time  to  express  my  happiness,   in  having 
le  honour  of  neinff  permitted  to  proleaa  my> 
self  your  most  obedient  humble  servant 

Mrs.  C,  Sii*,  the  happiness  and  iionour  are 
all  mine;  and  yet,  I'm  only  robbing  the  |nihlk 
while  I  detain  yon. 

Lofty,  Sink  the  public,  madam  ^  when  the 
iair  are  to  be  attended.  Ah*  could  all  my 
hours  be  so  charmingly  devoted!    Thua  it  i» 
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elemaJiy:  ioboiltd  f«»r  placet  here;  teased  for      Mrs,C*  A  prUoner  in  his  own  bouse!  Ho«r! 

peittioas  there;   anil  courteil  every  where.    1  Fm  quite  snhappy  for  him. 

ko9w  you  pity  me.  ^fty'    V^^y>  *o  A>n  L    The  man,   to  be 

J&«.  6\  Excuse  me,  sir.    ''Toiis^of  empires*  sore,   was  immensely  good-natured ;   but  then 
pleasures  are,*  as  Waller  says —  I   could   neyer    find   that   he  had   any    thintt 

Lofij,  VValler!  Waller!  is  he  of  the  house?  in  him. 

Mrs.C.  The  modem  poet  of  that  name,  sir.      Mrs.  C.    His  manner,  to  he  sure,  was  ex- 


iA>fyr,  Oh,  a  modem!  we  men  of  business 
despise  the  modems;  and  as  for  the  ancients, 
we  have  no  time  to  read  them.  Poetry  is  a 
pretty  thing  enough  for  our  wives  and  oaugb- 
ters ;  hot  not  for  us.  Why  now,  here  I  stand, 
that  know  nothing  of  books.  1  say,  madam, 
I  know  nothing  of  books;    and  yet,  I  believe. 


cessive  harmless;  some  indeed  thought  it  a 
little  dull:  for  my  part,  I  always  concealed 
my  opinion. 

Lofty.  It  can*t  be  concealed,  madam ,  the 
m«n  was  dull,  dull  as  the  last  .new  comedy! 
A  poor /impracticable  creature!  1  tried  once 
or  twice  to  know  if  he  was  fit  for  business ; 


upon  a  land-carriage  fishery,  a  stamp  act,   or  but  he  had  scarce  talents   to   be  groomporter 
a  ja^hire,   1  can  talk  my  two  hours  without  to  an  orance  barrow. 

feeling  the  want  of  them.  Mrs.  C.  How  differenlly  does  miss  Richland 

Mrs.  C.    The  world  is  no  stranger  to  Mr. ,  think  of  him !  for,  I  believe,  with  all  his  fiiulls, 
LoAy*s  eminence  in  every  capacity.  she  loves  him. 

Lofty,   Loves  him!   Does  she?    You  should 


Loftjr.  Vm  nothing,  nothing,  nothing  in  the 
world;  a  mere  obscure  gentleman.  To  be 
sure ,  indeed ,  one  or  two  of  the  present  mi- 
nisters are  pleased  to  represent  me  as  a  for- 
midable man.  I  know  they  are  pleased  to 
bespatter  me  at  ail  their  Ifltle  dirty  levees; 
yet,  open  my  soul,  f  wonder  what  thcyvsee 
ill  me  to  treat  me  so!  Measures,  not  men, 
have  always  been  my  mark ;  and  I  tow,  by  all 
that*s  honourable,  my  resentment  Ijos  never 
done  the  men,  as  mere  men,  any  manner  of 
harm— that  is,  as  mere  men. 

Mrs.  C.  VVhat  importance!  and  yet,  what 
modesty. 

Loftjr.  Oh,  if  you  talk  of  modesty,  madam ! 
there  1  own,  Tm  accessible  to  praise:  modesty 
is  my  foible.  It  was  so  the  duke  of  firenlfurd 
used  to  say  of  me:  **!  love  Jack  Lofty,"  be 
used  to  say;  ''no  man  has  a  fmer  knowledge 
of  things;  quite  a  man  of  information;  and 
vrhen  be  speaks  upon  his  less,  by  the  Lord, 
he*s  pro4igions;  he  scouts  them;  and  yet  all 
men  have  their  faults:  too  much  modesty  is 
his/*  says  his  crace. 

Mrs.  C  And  yet,  I  dare  say,  you  don*t  want 
assurance  when  you  come  to  solicit  for  your 
friends.  ^ 

Lofty.  O,  there  indeed  Fm  in  bronze. 
A  propos,  1  have  just  been  mentioning  miss 
Richland's  case  \o  a  certain  personage;  we 
most  name  no  names.  When  I  ask,  lam  not 
to  be   put  off,  madam.     No,  no,  I   take  my 


cure  her  of  that  by  all  means.  Let  me  see : 
what  if  she  were  sent  to  him  this  instant,  in 
his  present  doleful  situation?  My  life  for  itr 
that  works  her  cure.  Distress  is  a  perfei*' 
antidote  to  love.  Suppose  we  joi/i  her  in  the 
next  room?  Miss  Hkmand  is  a  fine  girl,  has 
a  fine  fortune,  and  must  not  be  thrown  awa) . 
L'pon  my  honour,  madam,  I  have  a  regard  for 
nuss  Ricbfand;  and,  rather  than  she  should  be 
thrown  away,  I  should  think  it  no  indignity 
to  marry  her  myself.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  LbohtinSi  wUh  Olivia. 

Leon,  And  yet  trust  mc,  Olivia,  I  had  everv 
reason  to  expect  miss  Uicbland*s  refusal,  as  I 
did  every  thing  in  my  power*  to  deserve  it. 
Her  indelicacy  surprises  mc! 

OIL   Sure,  Leontine,  there*s  nothing  %*\  in 
delicate  in  l>eing  sensible  of  your  merit     If 
so,  1  fear  I  shall  be  the  most  guilty  thing  alive. 

Leon.  Rut  you  mistake,  my  dear.  The  same 
attention  I  used  to  advance  my  merit  with 
you,  I  practised  to  lessen  it  with  her. 

OU.    We  have  both   dissembled  too   \on^\ 
I  have  always  been  ashamed,  I  am  now  quite 
weary  of  it.-^Sure  1  could  never  have  under 
gone  so  much  for  any  other  but  you. 

Leon.  And  you  shall  find  my  gratitude  equal 
to  your  kindest  compliance. 

Uli.,  Then  why  should  we  defer  our  scheme 
of  humble  happiness,   when  it  is  now  in  our 


friend   by  the  button:    a  fine  girl,    sir;    great  power?  I  may  be  the  favourite  of  your  father, 
; .^ •_  I A  r _: I  _/l_i__     D _.-^i.  !.  i^  *_ L..: :» i..  .i It.  .i  _«  l* 


justice  io  her  case.  A  friend  ofmine.  Rorough 
interest*  Rusiness  must  be  done,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. I  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  her  business  must 
be  done,  sir.  /That*s  my  way,  madam. 

Mrs.  C.  RIess  me,  you  said  all  thip  to  the 
secretary  of  slate,  did  you  ? 

Lofty.  1  did  doI  say  the  secretary,  did  I? 
Well,  corse  it,  since  you  have  found  me  out, 
1  wil]  not  deny  if:  it  was  to  the  secretary. 

Mr».tC  l^is  was  going  to  the  fountain 
head  at  once;  not  applying  to  the  understrap- 
pers, aa  Mr.  Honey  wood  would  have  had  us. 

Lofty.  Honey  wood !  Jie,  be!  He  was  indeed 
a  line  solicitor.  1  suppose  you  have  heard 
what  has  \u$\  happened  to  him? 


It  is  true;  but  can  it  ever  be  thought  that  hit 
present  kindness  to  a  supposed  child  will  con  • 
tinue  to  a  known  deceiver? 

Leon.  As  his  attachments  are  but  few,  they 
are  lasting.  His  own  marriage  was  a  private 
one,  as  ours  may  be.  Resides,  1  have  sounded 
him  already  at  a  distance,  and  find  all  his 
answers  exactly  to  our  wish.  Nay,  by  an  ex- 
pression or  two  that  dropped  from  him,  I  am 
induced  to  think  be  knows  of  this  affair. 

Oii.  indeed !  Rut  that  would  be  a  happiness 
too  great  to  be  expected. 

Leon.  However  it  be,  I*m  certain  voo  ha%'e 
power  over  him:  and  am  persuaded,  if  you 
mformed  him  of  our  situation,  that  he  would 


Mrs.  C.  Poor,    dear  man!   no   accident,   1 1  be  disposed  to  pardon  it. 
hope.  '     OH.    You  baa  equal  expectations,   Lcuiiliiie, 


Loftt'  Undone,  madam,  thal*s  all.  His  cre- 
ditors have  ta(en  him  into  custody.  A  prisoner 
in  bis  mmn  hoostf. 


from  your  last  schen*e   with  miss    Richland, 
which  3'oo  fin<i  has  succeeded  most  wretchedly . 
Leon.  And  thatV  the  best  reason  for  trying 
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another.— -As  we  could  wish,  he  corner  this 
way.  Now,  my  dearest  Olivia,  be  resolute, 
ni  just  retire  witbio  hearing,  to  come  in.  at  a 
proper  time,  either  to  share  your  danger  or 
confirm  your  victory.  [£»*/. 

Re-enter  Croaxee. 

Croak.  Yes,  I  must  forgive  her;  and  yet 
not  loo  easily  neiUier.  It  will  be  proper  to 
keep  up  the  decorums  of  resentment  a  little, 
if  it  be  only  to  impress  her  with  an  idea  of 
iny  authority..  \_Aside* 

OIL  How  I  tremble  to  approach,  him! 
[Aside"]  Might  I  presume,  sir? — If  1  inter- 
rupt you — 

Croak,  No,  child,  where  I  have  an  afifec- 
tion,  it  is  not  a  little  thing  can  interrupt  me. 

OU,  Sir,  Vm  sensible  how  ill  I  deserve  this 
partiality;  yet  heaven  knows  there  is  nothing 
1  would  not  do  to  gain  it. 

Croak*  And  you  have  hut  too  well  suc- 
ceeded, you  little  hussy  you.  With  those 
endearing  ways  of  yours ,  on  my  conscience, 
1^  could  be  brought  to  forgive  any  thing. 

OU»  But  when^  you  know  my  guilt — ^yes, 
you  shall  know  it,  though  I  feel  the  greatest 
pain  in  the  confession. 

Croak.  Why  then,  if  it  be  so  very  great  a 

rain,  you  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble,  for 
know  every  syllable  of  the  matter  before 
you  beein. 

Oli,  Indeed!  Then  Pm  undone. 

Croak,  Ay,  miss,  yon  wanted  to  steal  a 
match.  Tm  not  worth  oeing  consulted,  I  sup- 
pose, when  there's  to  be  a  marriage  in  my 
own  fimily.  No,  Vm  to  have  no  hand  in  the 
disposal  of  my  own  children ;  no ,  Fm  no- 
boqy.  Fm  to  be  a  mere  article  of  family 
»  lumoer;  a  piece  of  cracked  cliina,  to  be  stuck 
up  in  a  corner. 

OU,  Dear  sir,  nothing  but  the  dread  of 
your  authority  could  induce  us  to  conceal  it 
from  you. 

Croak.  No,  no,  my  consequence  is  no  more ; 
Fm  as  little  minded  as  a  dead  Russian  in 
winter,  just  stuck  up,  with  a  pipe  in  bis  mouth, 
till  there  comes  a  thaw. 

OU,  I  was  prepared,  sir,  for  your  anger, 
and  despaired  of  pardon ,  even  while  I  pre* 
sumed  to  ask  it. 

Croak,  ^  And  yet  you  should  not  despair 
neither,  Livy. 

OU,  And  do  you  permit  me  to  hope,  sir? 
Can  I  ever  e:(pect  to  be  forgiven?  out  hope 
has  too  l6ng  deceived  me. 

Croak,  Vvby  then,  child,  it  shan't  deceive 
you  now,  for  I  forgive  you  this  very  moment. 
1  forgive  you  all;  and  now  you  are  indeed 
my  daughter. 

OU.  O  transport!  This  kindness  over- 
powers me. 

Croak*  I  was  always  against  severity  to  our 
children.  We  have  been  young  and  giddy 
4)urselvcs,  and  we  can't  expect  boys  and  girfs 
to  be  old  before  their  time. 

O/fi  \yhat  ffenerosity!  But  can  ^ou  forget 
the  many  falsehoods,  the  dissimulation — 

Croak,  You  did  indeed  dissemble :  but  where's 
tiie  girl  that  wonH  dissemble  for  an  husband  ? 
My  wife  and  \  had  never  been  married,  if  we 
had  not  dissembled  a  little  beforehand. 

OU.  It  shall  be  niy  f^iture  care  neVfr  to 


put  such  generosity  to  a  second  trial.  And 
as  for  the  partner  of  my  offence  and  folly, 
from  his  native  honour  and  the  jusi  sense  be 
has  of  bis  duty,  I  can  answer  for  him  tbat — 

Re-enter  Leontins. 

Leon.  Permit  him  thus  to  answer  for  him- 
self. \Kneels\  Thus,  sir.  Jet  me  speak  my 
gratitude  for  this  unmerited  forgiveness.  Yes, 
sir,  this  even  exceeds  all  your  former  ten- 
derness: I  now  can  boast  the  most  indulgenl 
of  fathers.  The  life  he  gave,  compared  to 
this,  was  but  a  trifling  blessing. 

Croaks  And,  good  sir,  who  sent  for  you, 
with  that  ftne  tragedy  face  and  flourisning 
manner?  I  don't  know  what  we  bave  to  do 
with  your  gratitude  upon  this  occasion. 

Leon.  How,  sir,  is  it  possible  to  be  silent 
when  so  much  obliged?  VVould  yon  refuse 
me  the  pleasure  of  being  grateful  ?  of  adding 
my  thanks  to  my  Olivia^?  of  sharing  in  the 
transports  tbat  you  bave  thus  occasioned? 

Croak,  Lord,  sir,  we  can  be  happy  enough, 
without  your  coming  in  to  make  up  the  party. 

Leon,  But,  sir,  I  that  have  so  large  a  part 
in  the  benefit,  is  it  not  my  -duty  to  mow  my 
joy?  Is  the  happiness  of  marrying  my  Oiivia 
so  small  a  blessing? 

Croak*  Marrying  Olivia!  mairying  Olivia! 
marryio(^  his  own  sister!  Sure  the  boy  ia 
out  of  his  senses.    His  own  sister! 

Leoii.  My  sister! 

Croak.  yVhat  does  the  booby  mean?  or 
has  be  any  meaning? 

Leon.  Mean,  sir?  Why,  sir — onhr  when 
my  sister  \»  to  be  married,  that  I  nave  the 
pleasure  of  marrying  her,  sir;  tbat  is,  of  gi- 
ving her  away,  sir.     I   bave  made   a   pomt 

of  It. 

Croak.  O,  is  that  alJ?^  Give  her  away-  You 
have  made  a  point  of  it.  Then  you  nad  as 
good  make  a  point  of  first  giving  away  your- 
self, as  Fm  going  to  prepare  the  writings  be- 
tween you  and  miss  Richland  this  -very  mi- 
nute. 'What  a  fuss  is  here  about  nothing! 
Why,  what's  the  matter  now?  I  thought  I 
had  made  you  at  least  as  happy  as  you  <x>nld 
wish. 

OU.  O  yes,  sir,  very  bsippy.-r^How  bave  I 
been  mistaken!  [yiMide. 

Croak.  Do  you  foresee  any  thing,  child? 
You  look  as  if  you  did.  I  think  if  any  thing 
was  to  be  foreseen,  1  have  as  sharp  a  l€N>k- 
out  as  another;   and  yet  I  foresee   nothing. 

[JExst. 

OU.  What  can  it  mean? 

Leon.  He  knows  something;  and  yet,  for 
my  life,  I  can't  tell  what:  but  whatever  it  be, 
I'm  resolved  to  put  it  out  of  fortune's  power 
to  repeat  our  mortification,  FlI  baste  and 
prepare  for  our  journey  to  Scotland  this  very 
evening.  My  friend  Honeywood  has  promised 
me  his  advice  and  assistance;  and  I  snow  so 
much  of  bis  honest  heart,  that  if  be  can't  re- 
lieve our  uneasiness,  be  will  at  least  share 
tb-m. 


ACT  HI. 

ScBME  J. — Young  HoRjiTWOo&*s  Htnue. 

Enter  HombtwpQP,  BaYUTF,   {utd  JToOptMfer-^ 
Baft.  LoQkye,  sir,  I  bave  arrested  as  good 
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men  as  you  in  my  time;  no  disparagement 
of  you  neither.  Alen  tbat  would  go  forty 
guineas  on  a  game  of  cribbage.  1  cnallenge 
toe  town  to  snow  a  man  in  more  genteeier 
practice  tban  myself. 

Jlonejr,  Without  all  question^  Mr. — .  I  for- 
get your  name^  sir* 

JiaiL  How  can  you  forget  what  you  never 
knew?.   He,  he,  he{ 

Honey.  May  1  h^^  leare  to  ask  your  name? 

BaiL  Yes,  you  may. 

Honey,  Thai  pra^,  sir,  what  is  your  name,  sir  ? 

BtiiL  That  I  didn't  promise  to  tell  you; 
he,  he,  he!  A  joke  breaas  no  bones,,  as  we 
say  among  us  tnat  practice  the  law. 

Honey,  You  may  have  reason  for  keeping 
it  a  secret  perhaps? 

BaSL  The  law  does  nothing  without  reason. 
Fm  ashamed  to  tell  my  name  to  no  man,  sir. 
If  you  can  show  cause ,  as  why,  upon  a  spe- 
cial capus,  that  1  should  prove  my  name 
— ^But  come,  Timothy  Twitch  \^  my  name. 
And  now  you  know  my  name,  what  have 
yoo  to  say  to  that? 

Honey.  Nothing  in  the  world,  good.  Mr. 
Twitch,  but  that  I  have  a  favour  to  ask, 
that's  all. 

Baii,  Ay,  favours  are  more  easily  asked 
tban  granted,  as  we  say  among  us  that  prac- 
tice the  law.  I  have  taken  an  oath  against 
granting  favours.  Would  you  have  me  per- 
|ure  myself? 

Honrjr.  But  ray  request  will  come  recom- 
mended in  so  strong  a  manner,  as,  I  believe 
you*Ji  have  no  scruple.  [Pulls  out  his  Purse\ 
The  thinar  is  oiniy  this :  I  believe  I  shall  be 
able  to  oiscbarge  this  trifle  in  two  or  three 
days  at  furthest;  but  as  I  would  not  have 
the  affair  known  for  the  world,  I  have  thoughts 
of  keeping  yon,  and  your  good  friend  here, 
about  me  till  the  debt  is  discharged ;  for  which 
I  shall  be  properly  grateful. 

BoiL  Oh !  tnat's  another  mazum,  and  alto- 
gether within  my  oath.  For  certain,  if  an  ho- 
nest man  is  to  get  any  thing  by  a  thing, 
there's  no  reason  why  all  things  fhould  npt 
be  done  in  cinlity. 

Honey,  Doubtless,  all  trades  must  live,  Mr. 
Twitch;   and  yours  is  a  necessary  one. 

[Gives  him  Money, 

BaiL  Oh!  your  honour;  1  hope  your  ho- 
nour takes  nothing  amiss  as  I  does,  as  I'does  no- 
thing; but  my  duty  in  so  doine.  Tm  sure  no  roan 
can  say  I  ever  give  a  gentleman,  that  was  a 
gentleman,  ill  usage.  If  1  saw  that  a  gentle- 
man was  a  eentleman,  I  have  taken  money 
not  to  see  him  for  ten  weeks  together. 

Honey,  Tenderness  is  a  virtue,  Mr.  Twitch, 
and  humanity — 

Bad,  Humanity,  sir,  is  a  jewel;  it's  better 
than  gold.  I  love  humanity.  People  may  say 
that  we,  in  our  way,  have  no  humanity;  but 
1^  show  you  my  humanity  ibis  moment. 
There's  my  follower  here,  litUe  Flanigan,  with 
a  wife  and  four  children;  a  guinea  or  two 
would  be  more  to.  him  than  tvrice  as  much 
to  another.  Now,  as  1  can't  show  him  any 
humanity  myself^  I  must  beg  leave  you'll  do 
It  for  me. 

Honey,  J  assure  you,  Mr.  Twitch,  yours  is 
a  moat  powerful  recommendation. 

[Gipes  Money  to  the  JFoiloi»er. 


BaiL  Sir,  you're  a  gendeman:  1  see  you 
know  what  to  do  with  your  money.  But  to 
business :  we  are  to  be  with  you  here  as  your 
friends,  I  suppose;  but  set  in  case  company 
comes. — Little  Flanigan  here,  to  besure^  faasa 
good  face,  a  very  good  face;  but  then  he  is 
a  little  seedy,  as  we  say  among  us  that  prac* 
tice  the  law.  Not  well  in  clothes.  Smoke 
the  pocket-holes^). 

Honey,  W^ell,  that  shall  be  remedied  vrith- 
out  delay. 

Enter  a  Servant 

Serv,  Sir,  miss  Richland  is  below. 

Honey,  How  unlucky.  Deiain  her  a  mement. 
We  must  improve,  my  good  friend,  liitfeMr. 
Flanigan's  appearance  nrst.  Here,  let  Mr. 
Flanigan  have  a  suit  of  my  clothe»— quick — 
the  brown  and  silver^ — Do  you  hear? 

Serv,  That  your  honour  gave  away  to  the 
l^^gging  gentleman  that  makes  verses,  because 
it  was  as  good  as  new. 

Honey,   The  white  and  gold  then. 

Serv,,  Thai,  your  honour,  I  made  boU  to 
sell,  because  it  was  good  for  nothing. 

Honey,  W^ell,  the  first  that  comes  to  hand 
then :  the  blue  and  gold.  I  believe  Mr.  Fla- 
nigan will  look  best  in  blue. 

[Exeunt  Servaitt  and  FoUomer, 

BaiL  Rabbit  me^  but  little  Flanigan  wtU 
look  well  in  any  thing.  There's  not  a  preltier 
scout  in  the  four  counties  after  a  shy-cock 
than  he:  scents  like  a  hound;  sticks  like  a 
weaxle.  He  was  master  of  the  ceremonies  to 
the  black  queen  of  Morocco  when  I  took 
him  to  follow  me. 

Jte-enter  Follower, 

Heb,  ecod,  I  think  he  looks  so  well,  that  I 
don't  care  if  I  have  a  suit  from  the  same 
place  for  myself. 

Honfy,  VVell,  well,  I  hear  the  lady  coming. 
Dear  Mr.  Twitch,  I  beg  you'll  give  your 
friend  directions  not  to  speak.  As  for  jrouv- 
self,  I  know  you  will  say  nothing  without 
being  directed. 

BaiL  Never  you  fear  me;  I'll  show  the 
lady  that  I  have  something  to  say  for  myself 
as  weir  as  another.  One  man  has  one  way 
of  talking,  an^  another  man  has  another; 
that's  all  the  difference  between  them. 

Enter  Miss  Richlai«d  and  Maid,> 

Miss  R,  You'll  be  surprised,  sir,  with  this 
visit;  but  you  know  I'm  yet  to  thank  you  for 
choosing  my  little  library. 

Honey,  Thanks,  madam,  are  unnecessary^ 
as  it  was  I  that  was  obliged  by  yoiir  com- 
mands. Chairs  here.  Two  of  my  very  good 
friends,  Mr.  Twitch  and  Mr.  Flanigaq.  Prayi^ 
gentlemen,  sit  without  ceremony. 

MissR,  Who  can  these  odci-looking  men 
be?  I  fear  it  is  as  I  was  infqrmed.  It  musi 
be  so.  [Aside* 

Bail,  [-^/ter  a  Pause"]  Pretty  weather^ 
very  pretty  weather  for  the  time  of  the  year, 
madam. 

Fol,  Very  good  circuit  weather  in  the 
country. 

Honey,  You  oflficers  are  generally  fayourite^ 
among  the  ladies.  ^  My  frieiids|  n^dam,  have 
been  upon  very  disagreeable  nuty,    I   assure 

1)  Lvok  at  the  pockvt-bolct  of  hU  coal. 
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you.  Tfat  fair  slioaid,  in  some  measure,  re- 
compense the  toils  of  the  braTe. 

Mis^  R,  Our  oflicers  do  indeed  deserve 
every  favour.  Tlie  gpentlemen  are  in  the  ma- 
rine service,  I  presume,  sir? 

Honey,  Why,  madam,  they  do-— -occasionally 
serve  in  the  Fleet,  madam:  a  dangerous  service. 

Miss R.  Via  told  so;  and  I  own,  it  hasoA- 
cn  surprised  me,  that,  while  we  have  had  so 
many  instances  of  bravery  there,  we  have  had 
so  few  of  wit  at  home  to  praise  it. 

Honey,  I  grant,  madam,  that  our  poets 
have  not  written  as  our  soldiers  have  fought; 
but  they  have  done  all  they  could. 

MissR.  Vva.  ouite  displeased  when  I  see  a 
fine  subject  spoiled  by  a  dull  writer. 

Honef,  VVe  should  not  be  so  severe  against 
dull  writers,  madam;  it  is  ten  to  one  but  the 
dullest  writer  exceeds  the  most  rigid  French 
critic  who  presumes  to  despise  him. 

Fol,  Damn  the  French,  the  parle  vous,  and 
all  that  belongs  to  thera.- 

MissR.  Sir  I 

Honejr,   Ha^  ha,  ha!    honest   Mr.  Flanigan. 


Hontj*  fifr.  Flanigan,  if  you  sp«ke  fi>r 
ever,  you  'covld  not  improve  the  last  obser^ 
vation.  For  my  own  part,  I  thiak  it  con- 
clusive. 

BaiU  As  for  the  matter  of  th;)t,  mayhap*— 

Honejr,  Nay,  sir,  give  me  leave  in  this  ^n> 
stance  to  be  positive:  for  where  is  the  neces- 
sity of  censunng  works  without  genius,  which 
must  shortly  smk  of  themselves?*  what  is  ii 
but  aiming  our  unnecessary  blow  against  a 
victim  already  under  the  bands  of  justice  ? 

BaiU  Justice!  O,  by  the  elevens,  if  you 
talk  about  justice,  1  think  I  am  at  home  there  ; 
for,  in  a  course  of  law — 

Honejr.  My  dear  Mr.  T^Rritch,  I  disceni 
what  youM  be  at  perfectly;  and  I  believe  the 
lady  must  be  sensible  of  the  art  with  wliicb 
it  is  introduced.  I  suppose  voo  perceive  the 
meaning,  madam,  of  his  course  of  law? 

Miss  It  I  protest,  sir,  I  do  not.  I  perceive 
only  that  you  answer  one  gentleman  before 
he  has  finished,  and  the  other  before  he  baa 
well  begun. 

Rail,   Madam,   this  here  question   is  about 


A  true  English  officer,  madam;  he*s  not  con-  severity,   and  justice,   and   pardon,    and  the 


tented  with  beating  the  French,  but  he  will 
scold  them  too. 

Miss  R.  Yet,  Mr.  Honeywood,  this  does  not 
,  convince  me  but  that  severity  in  criticism  is  ne- 
cessary: it  was  our  first  adopting  the  seventy 
of  French  taste,  that  has  brougnt  them  in  turn  ^o 
tiste  us. 

RaiL  Taste  us!  by  the  Lord,  madam,  they 
devour  us.  Give  monseers  but  a  taste,  and 
ril  be  damn*d  but  they  come  in  for  a  bellyful. 

Miss  R.  Very  extraordinary  this. 

/*>>/.  But  very  true.  What  makes  the  bread 
rising?  the  paric  vous  that  devour  us.  What 
makes    the    mutton  tenpence    a   pound?    the 

Earle  vous   that  cat  it  up.     What   makes  the 
rer  threepence  halfpenny  a  pot? — 

Honey,  Ah,  the  vulgar  rogues!  all  will  be 
out.  [Aside'\  Right,  gentlemen;  very  right 
upon  my  word ,  and  quite  to  the  purpose. 
They  draw  a  parallel ,  madam ,  between  the 
mental  taste  and  that  of  our  senses*  We  are 
injured,  as  much  by  French  severity  in  the 
one,  as  by  French  rapacity  in  the  other.  That's 
their  meaning. 

MissR,  Though  I  don*t  see  the  force  of 
the  parallel,  yet  Til  own  that  we  should  some- 
times pardon  books,  as  we  do  our  friends, 
that  have  now  and  then  agreeable  absurdities 
to  recommend  them. 

Bail,  That^s  all  my  eye;  the  king  only  can 
pardon,  as  the  law  says:  for  set  in  case — 

Honey,  Pm  quite  of  your  opinion,  sir:  1 
see  the  whole  drift  of  your  argument.  Yes, 
certainly,  our  presnming  to  pardon  any  work, 
IS  arrogating  a  power  that  belongs  to  another, 
if  all  have  power  to  condemn,  what  writer 
can  be  freer 

Bail,  By  his  habus  corpus.  His  habus  cor- 
pus can  set  him  free  at  any  time :  for  set  in  case — 

Honry*  Vm  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  the 
hint.  If,  madam,  as  my  friend  observes,  our 
laws  arc  so  careful  of  a  gentleman's  person, 
sure  we  «ought  to  be  equally  careful  of  ^  his 
dearer  part,  liis  fame^  •> 

FoL  Kj^  but  if  so  be  a  man*s  nabbM^-), 
you  know — 


like  of  they.    Now  to  explain  the  thing — 
Honey.  O!  curse  your  explanations.  [Aside. 

Re-enter  a  Servant, 

Serp*  Mr.  Leontinc,  sir,  below,  desires  to 
speak  with  you  upon  earnest  business.  [£jcsC. 

Honey.  That's  lucky.  [^Asidel  Dear  madam, 
you'll  excose  me,  and  ray  good  firiends  here, 
tor  a  few  minutes.]  There  are  books,  madam, 
to  amuse  you.  Come,  gentlemen,  yoa  know 
I  make  no  ceremony  with  such  firiends.  Afier 

rou,  sir.    Excuse  me.     Well,  if  I  must;  bvl 
know  your  natural  politeness. 

Bail.  Before  and  behind,  yon  know. 

Fol.  Ay,  ay,  before  and  behind;  belbreand 
behind. 
\Exeunt  Honeywood,  Bailiffs  and  Follower. 

Miss  R.  What  can  all  thb  mean.  Garnet? 

Gar,  Mean,  madam?  why,  wbat  sfaouU  it 
mean,  but  what  Mr.  Lofty  sent  yon  bere  to 
see?  These  people  be  calls  officers,  are  of- 
ficers sure  enough:  sherifTs  officers. 

Miss  R,  Ay,  it  is  certainly  so.  Well,  thoiigh 
his  perplexities  are  far  from  giving  me  pleasure  -, 
yet,  I  D^m  there's  something  very  ridiculous 
m  them,  and  a  just  punishment  for  bis  dis- 
simulation. 

Gar.  And  so  they  are.  But  1  wonder,  ma- 
dam, that  the  lawyer  you  just  employed  to 
pay  bis  debts,  and  set  him  free,  has  not  done 
it  by  this  time:  be  ought  at  least  tobavebeen 
here   before  now. 

Enter  Sjk  William  Honxtwood. 

SirW.  For  Miss  Richland  to  undertake 
setting  bim  free ,  1  own,  was  quite  unexpected ; 
it  has  totally  unhinged  my  schemes  to  reclaim 
him.  Yet,  it  ffives  me  pleasure  to  find,  that, 
among  a  number  of  worthless  friendships,  he 
has  made  one  acquisition  of  real  value;  for 
there  must  be  some  softer  passion  on  her  side 
tbat  prompts,  this  generosity.  Ha!  bere  before 
me !  ni  endeavour  to  sound  her  afifeolions. 
\Aside'\  Madam,  as  I  am  the  person  that  have 
bad  some  demands  upon  the  gentleman  of 
this  house,  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me,  if,  be- 
fbt«  i  eniai^d  him,  I  wanted  to, see  yourself. 
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Mits  i?.    The   precaution  was   rery   uune-' 
cessaiy,  sir.  I  suppose  your  wants  were  only 
'  such  as  lay  agent  liail  power  to  satisfy. 

Sir  fV.  Partly,  madam;  but  I. was  also 
willing  you  should  be  fully  apprised  of  the 
character  of  the  gentleman  you  intended  to  serye. 

MUs  JR.  It  must  come,  sir,  with  a  very  ill 
grace  firom  \you.  To  censure  it,  after  what 
you  have  done,  would  look  Kke  malice;  and 
to  speak  favourably  of  a  character  you  have 
oppressed,  would  be  impeaching  your  own. 
And  sure  his  tenderness,  his  humanity,  his 
universal  friendship,  may  atone  for  many  faults, 

Sir  ^\  That  friendship,  madam ,  which  is 
exerted  in  too  wide  a  sphere,  becomes  totally 
useless ;  our  bounty,  like  a  drop  of  water, 
dissappears  when  diflused  too  widely.  They 
who  pretend  most  to  this  universal  benevo>< 
fence,  are  either  deceivers,  or  dupes;  men  who 
desire  to  cover  their  private  ill  nature,  by  a 
pretended  regard  for  all;  or  men  who,  reason- 
ing themselves  into  false  feelings,  are  more 
earnest  in  pursuit  of  splendid,  than  of  useful 
virtues. 

Miss R*  I  am  surprised,  sir,  to  hear  one 
who  has  probably  been  a  gainer  by  the  folly 
of  others,  so  severe  in  his  censure  of  it. 

Sir  fV*  Whatever  I  may  have  gained  by 
(blly»  madam,  you  see  I  am  willing  to  pre^ 
vcnl  your  losing  by  it. 

Jfuj/{.  Your  cares  for  me,  sir,  are  unne- 
cessary. I  always  suspect  those  services  whicii 
are  denied  where  they  are  wanted;  and  oflep- 
ed,  perhaps,  in  hopes  of  a  refusal.  Mo,  sir, 
my  otrections  have  been  gi^^n,  and  I  insist 
upon  tbeir  being  complied  with. 

Sir  fV,  Thou  amiable  woman!  I  can  no 
longer  contain  the  expressions  of  my  grati- 
tude; my  pleasure.  You  see  before  you  one 
who  has  been  equally  careful  of  his  interest : 
one  who  has  for  some  time  been  a  concealed 
spectator  of  his  follies;  and  only  punished,  in 
hopes  to  reclaim  them — his  nncle. 

Miss  R.  Sir  William  Honeywood !  You 
amase  me.  How  shall  1  conceal  my  confu- 
sion? \Asidt\  I  fear,  sir,  you'll  think  I  have 
been  too  forward  in  my  services.  I  confess  I — 

SirfV,  Dou^l  make  any  apologies,  madam: 
I  only  find  myself  unable  to  repay  the  obli- 
gation. And  yet,  I  have  been  trying  my  in- 
terest of  late  to  %e,t^t.  you.  Having  learned, 
madam,  that  you  had  some  demands  upon 
government,  I  have,  though  unasked,  been  your 
solicitor  there. 

MissR.  Sir,  Tm  infinitely  obliged  to  your 
intentions;  but  my  guardian  has  employed 
another  gentleman,  who  assqreAim  of  success. 

Sir  yf'\  Who?  the  important  little  man 
that  visits  here?  Trust  mc,  madam,  he^s  quite 
contemptible  among  men  in  power,  and  utter- 
ly unable  to  ^^t"^^  you.  Mr.  Lofty's  promises 
are  much  better  known  to  people  of  fashion 
than  his  person,  I  assure  you. 

MissR.  How  have  we  oeen  deceived  1  As 
sure  as  can  be,  here  he  comes. 

Sir  Vf^.  V^Q^%  he  ?  Remember  Tm  to  con- 
tinue unknown:  my  return  to  England  has 
not  as  yet  been  made  public  Vvith  what 
impudence  he  enters! 

ISnter  Lofty. 

Lofty.  Let  the  chariot — let  my  chariot  drive 
ofT;    III  visit  to  bis  g)race*s  in  a  chair.    Miss 


Richland  bene  before  me!  Punctual^  as  Usual, 
to  the  calls  of  humanity.  Tm  very  sorry,  ma- 
dam, things  of  this  kind  should  happen,  espe- 
cially to  a  man  I  have  shown  vtttj  where, 
and  carried  amongst  us  as  a  particular  ac- 
quaintance. 

MissR.  I  f»nd,  sir,  you  have  the  art  of 
making  the  misfortunes  of  others  your  own. 

Lofiy\  My  dear  madam,  what  can  a  pri- 
vate man  like  me  do?  one  man  can*t  do 
every  thing:  and  then,  I  do  so  much  in  this 
way  every  day.  Let  me  see:  something  eon- 
siderahfe  mieht  be  done  ibr  him  by  subscrip- 
tion: it  could  not  fail  if  1  carried  the  list. 
rU  undertake  to  set  down  a  brace  of  dukes, 
two  dozen  \ot6^^  and  half  the  lower  house, 
at  my  own  peril. 

Sirff^.  And  after  all,  it*s  more  than  prob- 
able, sir,  he  might  reject  the  offer  of  such  power- 
ful patrpnaee. 

Lofty.  Ihen,  madam,  what  can  we  do? 
You  know,  I  never  make  promises  In  truth^ 
I  once  or  twice  tried  to  do  something  with 
him  in  the  way  of  business ;  but,  as  J  often 
told  his  uncle,  sir  William  Honeywood,  the 
man  was  utteriy  impracticable. 

Sir  yy.  His  uncle!  Then  that  gentleman,  I 
suppose,  is  a  particular  friend  of  yours? 

Lnfly.  Meaning  me,  sir?— Yes,  madam,  as 
I  often  said,  *'My  dear  sir  William,  yon  are 
sensible  I  would  do  any  thing,  as  far  as  my 
poor  interest  goes,  to  servo  your  family  ;*  biit 
what  can  be  done  ?  there*s  no  procuring  first- 
rate  places  for  ninth-rate  abilities. 

MiSsR.  I  have  heard  of  sir  William  Ho- 
neywood; he*s  abroad  in  employment;  he 
confided   in  your  judgment,  I  suppose. 

Lofty  "^^hy,  yes^  madam;  I  believe  sir 
William  had  some  reason  to  confide  in  my 
judgment;  one  little  reason,  perhaps. 

M£ssR,,Priyf  sir,  what  was  it? 

Lofty.  yVhy,  madam — but  let  it  go  no 
further  —  it  was  I  procured   him  his  place. 

Sir  fV,  Did  you,  sir? 

Lofty.  £ilhrr  you  or  I,  sir. 

MissR^  That,  Mr.  Lofty,  was  very  kind, 
indeed. 

Lofty.  I  did  love  him,  to  be  sure;* he  had 
some  amusing  qualities;  no  man  was  fitter  to 
be  toastr-mastcr  to  a  club,  or  had  a  better  head. 

MissR  A  better  head? 

Lofty.  Ay,  at  a  bottle.    To  be  sure  he  was    ' 
as  dull  as  a  choice  spirit;   but,  hang*  it,   he 
was  grateful,    very    grateful;    a/id    gratitude 
hides  a  multitude  of  faults. 

Sir  VF.  He  might  have  reason,  perhaps. 
His  place  is  pretty  considerable,  Via  told. 

Lofty.  A  trifle,  a  mere  trifle,  among  us 
men  of  business.  The  truth  is,  he  wanted 
dignity  to  fill  up  a  greater. 

Sir  fV.  Dignity  of  person,  do  you  mean, 
sir  ?  Tm  tola  he's  much  about  my  site  and 
figure,  sin 

Lofty.  Ay,  tall  enough  for  a  marching  re- 
giment; but  then  he  wanted  a  something;  a 
conseoueuce  of  form ;  a  kind  of  a — 1  believe 
the  taay  perceives  my  meaning. 

MissR.  O  perfect/}';  you  courtiers  can  do 
Any  thing)  I  see. 

Lofty.  My  dear  madam,  all  this  is  but  a 
mere  exchange;  we  do  «reattr  things  for  one 
*n€>tber  every  day.     Wlby,  as  thos^  now:  let 
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you.    Tfat    fair  slioakl,    in  some  meaaure,  re- 
compense the  toils  of  the  brave. 

Miss  R,  Our  oflicers  do  indeed  deserve 
vvery  favour.  Tlie  gentlemen  are  in  the  ma- 
rine service,  I  presume,  sir? 

Hone/,  Why,  madam,  they  do-— -occasionally 
serve  in  the  Fleet,  madam:  a -dangerous  service. 

Miss R.  Tm  told  so;  and  I  own,  it  has  oft- 
en surprised  me,  that,  while  we  have  had  so 
many  instances  of  hravery  there,  we  have  had 
so  few  of  wit  at  home  to  praise  it. 

Honey,  I  grant,  madam,  that  our  poets 
have  not  written  as  our  soldiers  have  fought; 
but  they  have  done  all  they  could. 

MissR.  Vva.  ouite  displeased  when  I  see  a 
fine  subject  spoiled  by  a  dull  writer. 

Honey,  VVe  should  not  be  so  severe  against 
dull  writers,  madam;  it  is  ten  lo  one  but  the 
dullest  writer  exceeds  the  most  rigid  French 
critic  who  presumes  to  despise  him, 

Fol.  Damn  the  French,  the  parle  vous,  and 
all  that  belongs  to  them. 

MissR.  Sir! 
.  Honejr,   Ha^  ha,  ha!    honest   Mr.  Flanigan. 
A  true  English  officer,  madam;  he*s  not  con- 
tented   with  bejAing  the  French,  but   he  will 
scold  them  too. 

Miss  R.  Yety  Mr.  Honey  wood,  this  does  not 
.  cenvinceme  but  that  severity  in  criticism  is  ne- 
cessary:  it  was  our  first  adopting  the  severity 
of  French  taste^  that  has  brougnt  them  in  turn  \p 
t-iste  us. 

Bail,  Taste  us!  by  the  Lord,  madam,  they 
devour  us.  Give  monseers  but  a  taste,  and 
ni  be  damn*d  but  they  come  in  forabeUyful. 

MissR.  Very  extraordinary  this.' 

I'^'ol,  But  very  true.  What  makes  the  bread 
rising?  the  paric  vous  that  devour  us.  What 
makes    the    mutton  tenpence    a   pound?    the 

Earle  vous   that  cat   it  up.     What   makes  the 
eer  threepence  halfpenny  a  pot? — 

Honey.  Ah,  the  vulgar  rogues!  all  will  be 
out  [AsideJ  I^<ght,  gentlemen;  very  right 
upon  my  word,  and  quite  to  the  purpose. 
They  draw  a  parallel ,  madam ,  between  the 
mental  taste  and  that  of  our  senses*  We  are 
injured,  as  much  by  French  severity  in  the 
one,  as  by  French  rapacity  in  the  other.  That's 
their  meaning. 

MissR.  Though  J  don*t  see  the  force  of 
the  parallel,  yet  1*11  own  that  we  should  some- 
times pardon  books,  as  wc  do  our  friends, 
that  liave  now  and  then  agreeable  absurdities 
to  recommend  them. 

Rail.  Tbat*s  all  my  eye;  the  king  only  can 
pardon,  as  the  law  says :  for  set  in  case— 

Honey,  Vm  quite  of  your  opinion,  sir:  1 
see  the  whole  drift  of  your  argument.  Yes, 
certainly  our  presnming  to  pardon  any  work, 
is  arrogating  a  power  that  belongs  to  another, 
if  all  have  power  to  condemn,  what  writer 
can  be  free  ? 

Raii.  By  bis  habus  corpus.  His  habus  cor^ 
pus  can  set  him  free  at  any  time :  for  set  in  case — 

Honty.  Vm  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  the 
bint.  1(  madam,  as  my  friend  observes,  our 
laws  are  so  careful  of  a  gcotlemaii^s  person, 
sure  we  ,ougfat  to  be  equally  careful  of  ^  bis 
dearer  pari,  ni»  fame«  •> 

Fol.  Ay,  but  if  so  be  a  man*s  nabb'd^), 
you  know — 


Honej.  llfr.  Flanigan,  if  you  sp«ke  far 
ever,  you  'could  not  improve  me  last  obser- 
vation. For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  con- 
el  tfsive. 

BcUU  As  for  the  matter  of  tb;)t,  rnayhap^ 

Hone  J.  Nay,  sir,  give  me  leave  in  tbis  ^kti- 
stance  to  be  positive :  for  wbere  is  the  neces- 
sity of  censunng  works  without  genius,  whicb 
must  shortly  sink  of  themselves?*  what  is  il 
but  aiming  our  unnecessary  blow  against  a 
victim  already  under  the  bands  of  )Usttce  ? 

BeUU  Justice!  O,  by  the  elevens,  if  you 
talk  about  jusdce,  1  think  I  am  at  borne  ibere  ; 
for,  in  a  course  of  law — 

Honey.  My  dear  Mr.  T^rttcb,  I  discern 
what  youM  be  at  perfectly ;  and  1  believe  the 
lady  must  be  sensible  of  the  art  with  wliicb 
it  is  introduced.  I  suppose  you  perceive  the 
meaning,  madam,  of  his  course  of  law? 

MissR.  I  protest,  sir,  I  do  not.  I  perceive 
only  that  you  answer  one  gentleman  before 
he  has  finished,  and  the  other  before  be  h^m 
well  begun. 

RaiL  Madam,  this  here  question  is  about 
severity,  and  Justice,  and  pardon,  and  the 
like  of  they.    Now  to  explain  the  thing — 

Honey.  O !  curse  your  explanations.  [Asid^, 

Re-enter  a  Servant, 

Serp*  Mr.  Leontine,  sir,  below,  denrem  to 
speak  witb  you  upon  earnest  business.  [ExiL 

Honey.  Thafs  lucky,  [^sidel  Dear  madam, 
ou*ll  excuse  me,  and  my  good  friends  bere, 
or  a  few  minutes.]  There  are  books,  madam, 
to  amuse  you.  Come,  gentlemen,  yon  know 
I  make  no  ceremony  with  sucb  firiends.  After 

rou,  sir.    Excuse  mc.     Well,  if  1   must;  bnl 
know  your  natural  politeness. 

Bail.  Before  and  behind,  yon  know. 

Fol.  Ay,  ay,  before  and  behind;  before  and 
behind. 
\Exeunt  Honey  wood.  Bailiffs  and  FoUov^er. 

Miss  R.  What  can  all  this  mean,  Garnet? 

Gar.  Mean,  madam?  why,  what  sbouU  il 
mean,  but  what  Mr.  Lofty  sent  yon  bere  to 
see?  These  people  he  calls  officers,  are  of- 
ficers sure  enough:  sherifTs  officers. 

Miss  R.  Ay,  it  is  certainly  so.  Well,  though 
his  perplexities  are  fiir  firom  giving  me  pleasure ; 
yet>  I  DMrn  there^s  something  very  ridiculous 
in  them,  and  a  just  punishment  for  his  dis- 
simulation. 

Gar.  And  so  they  are.  But  I  wtmder,  ma- 
dam, that  the  lawyer  you  just  employed  to 
pay  his  debts,  and  set  him  firee,  has  not  done 
It  by  this  time:  be  ought  at  least  to  have  been 
here  belore  now. 

Enter  Sia  William  Honbtwooo. 

SirW.  For  Miss  Richland  to  undertake 
setting  him  fi*ee,  I  own,  was  quite  unexpected; 
it  has  totally  unbinged  my  schemes  to  reclaim 
him.  Yet,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  find,  that, 
among  a  nuinber  of  wortkless  friendsfaips,  be 
has  made  one  acquisition  of  real  value;  for 
there  must  be  some  softer  passion  on  ber  side 
tliat  prompts,  tbis  generosity.  Ha!  here  before 
me !  ril  endeavour  to  sound  ber  afTedions. 
[Aside'\  Madam,  as  1  am  the  person  that  have 
had  some  •  demands  upon  the  gentleman  of 
this  house,  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me,  if,  be- 
lbi«  i  enlai^ged  him,  I  wanted  tb  see  yourself. 
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MUs  i?>    The   precaution  was   Tery   u:jDe» 
cessary,  sir.  I  suppose  yo.ur  wants  were  only 
'  sudi  as  ray  agent  bad  power  to  satisfy* 

Sir  fV.  Partly,  madam;  but  I. was  also 
wiiJing  you  should  be  fully  apprised  of  the 
character  of  the  gentleman  yeu  intended  to  serye. 

Miss  R,  It  must  come,  sir,  with  a  ^ery  ill 
grace  irom  ^you.  To  censure  it,  after  what 
jau  have  done,  would  look  Kke  malice ;  and 
to  speak  favourably  of  a  character  you  have 
oppressed,  would  be  impeaching  your  own. 
And  sure  his  tenderness,  his  humanity,  his 
universal  friendship,  may  atone  for  many  faults, 

Sir  f^\  That  friendship,  madam,  which  is 
exerted  in  too  wide  a  sphere,  becomes  totally 
useless :  our  bounty,  like  a  drop  of  water, 
dtssappears  when  diffused  too  widely.  They 
who  pretend  most  to  this  universal  benrvo- 
Irnce,  are  either  deceivers,  or  dupes (  men  who 
desire  to  cover  their  private  ill  nature,  by  a 
pretended  regard  for  all;  or  men  who,  reason- 
xxk^  themselves  iulo  false  feelings,  are  more 
earnest  in  pursuit  of  splendid,  than  of  useful 
virtues. 

MissR*  I  am  surprised,  sir,  to  hear  one 
who  has  probably  been  a  gainer  by  the  folly 
of  others,  so  severe  in  his  censure  of  it. 

Sir  fV»  Whatever  I  may  have  gained  by 
folly,  madam,  you  see  I  am  willing  to  pre^ 
vent  your  losing  by  it. 

Miss  It  Your  cares  for  me,  sir,  are  unne> 
cessary.  1  always  suspect  those  services  whicii 
are  denied  where  they  are  wanted;  and  oiTep- 
ed,  perhaps,  in  hopes  of  a  refusal  No,  sir, 
my  oirections  have  been  gi^en,  and  1  insist 
upon  their  being  complied  with. 

Sir  fV*  Thou  amiable  woman!  I  can  no 
longer  contain  the  espreasioas  of  my  grati- 
tude; my  pleasure.  You  see  before  you  one 
who  has  been  equally  careful  of  bis  interest : 
one  vrbo  has  for  some  time  been  a  concealed 
spectator  of  his  follies;  and  only  punished,  in 
hopes  to  reclaim  them — his  uncle. 

miss  R.  Sir  William  Honey  wood !  You 
amase  me.  How  shall  1  conceal  my  confu- 
sion? [Aside]  I  fear,  sir,  you^ll  think  1  have 
been  too  forward  in  my  services.  I  confess  I — 

Sirf^^.  Don*l  make  any  apologies,  madam: 
I  only  find  myself  unable  to  repay  the  obli- 
gation. And  yet,  I  have  been  trying  my  in- 
terest of  late  to  strwe  you.  Having  learned, 
madam,  that  you  had  some  demands  upon 
government,  I  have,  though  unasked,  been  your 
solicitor  there. 

MissR^  Sir,  Tm  infinitely  obliged  to  your 
intentions.;  but  my  guardian  has  employed 
another  gentleman,  who  ass<|reAim  of  success. 

Sir  Vf^*  Who?  the  important  little  man 
that  visits  here?  Trust  mc,  madam,  he^s  quite 
contemptible  among  men  in  power,  and  utter- 
ly unable  to  serve  you.  Mr.  Lofiy*s  promises 
are  much  better  known  to  people  ol  fashion 
than  his  person,  I  assure  you. 

MissR*  How  have  we  been  deceived!  As 
sure  as  can  be,  here  he  comes. 

Sir  yy.  Viwis  be?  Remember  Tm  to  con- 
tinue unknown:  my  return  to  England  has 
not  as  yet  bcvn  made  public  Vvitfa  what 
impudence  he  enters! 

JSnIer  LoPTr» 

Lo/iy.  Let  the  chariot — let  my  chariot  drive 
ofT;    III  visit  to  his  g)raca*s  in  a  chair.    Miss 


Richland  hece  before  sne!  Punctual,  as  Usual, 
to  the  calls  of  humanity.  Tm  very  sorry,  ma- 
dam, things  of  this  kind  should  happen,  espe- 
cially to  a  man  I  have  shown  e^trj  where, 
and  carried  amongst  us  as  a  particular  ac- 
quaintance. - 

MissR.  I  find,  sir,  you  have  the  art  of 
making  the  misfortunes  of  others  your  own. 

hofljf\  My  dear  madam,  what  can  a  pri- 
vate man  like  me  do?  one  man  canH  do 
every  thing:  and  then,  I  do  so  much  in  this 
way  every  day.  Let  me  see:  something  eon- 
siderabhe  mieht  be  done  lor  him  by  subscrip- 
tion; it  could  not  fail  if  1  carried  the  list, 
ril  undertake  to  set  down  a  brace  of  dukes, 
two  dozen  lords,  and  half  the  lower  house, 
at  my  own  peril. 

Sir  y$\  And  after  all,  it*s  more  than  prob- 
able, sir,  be  might  reject  the  offer  of  such  power- 
ful patronaee. 

Lo/tjr,  Ihen,  madam,  what  can  we  do? 
You  know,  I  never  make  promises  In  truth, 
I  once  or  twice  tried  to  do  something  with 
him  in  the  way  of  business ;  but,  as  J  often 
told  his  uncle,  sir  William  Honey  wood,  the 
man  was  utteriy  impracticable. 

Sir  yy*  His  uncle!  Then  that  gentleman,  I 
suppose,  is  a  particular  friend  of  yours? 

Isoflj,  Meaning  me,  sir?— Yes,  madam,  as 
I  often  said,  ''My  dear  sir  William,  you  are 
sensible  1  would  do  any  thing,  as  far  as  my 
poor  interest  goes,  to  serve  your  family  ;*  but 
what  can  be  done?  there^s  no  procuring  first- 
rate  places  for  ninth-rate  abilities. 

MIssR.  I  have  heard  of  sir  W^illiam  Ho- 
ney wood  ;  be^s  abroad  in  employment;  he 
confided   in  your  judgment,  I  suppose. 

Ifffljr*  Why,  ye%^  madam;  I  believe  si 
William  had  some  reason  to  confide  in  m 
judgment;  one  liule  reason,  perhaps. 

missR*.Pr»yf  sir,  what  was  it? 

Lo/ijr,  Why,  madam — but  let  It  go  no 
further  ^—  it  was  1  procured   him  his  place. 

*yi/-ff:  Did  you,  sir? 

Loftj,  £ilhcr  you  or  I,  sir. 

MissR*  That,  Mr.  Lofty,  was  very  kind, 
indeed. 

Lofty*  I  did  love  him 9  to  be  sure;* he  had 
some  amusing  qualities;  no  man  was  fitter  to 
be  toast-master  to  a  club,  or  had  a  better  head. 

MissR  A  better  head? 

Loftr,  Ky^  at  a  bottle.    To  be  sure  he  was    ' 
as  dull  as  a  choice  spirit;   but,  hang*  it,   he 
was  grateful,    very    grateful;    ajid    gratitude 
hides  a  multitude  of  faults. 

Sir  fJ^,  He  might  have  reason,  perhaps. 
His  place  is  pretty  considerable,  Vm  told. 

Lfiftf,  A  trifle,  a  mere  trifle,  among  us 
men  of  business.  The  truth  is,  he  wanted 
dignity  to  fill  up  a  greater. 

Sir  yy.  Dignity  of  person,  do  you  mean, 
sir  ?  Tm  tola  he  s  much  about  my  site  and 
figure,  sir* 

hoftj.  Ay,  tall  enough  for  a  marching  re- 
giment; but  then  he  wanted  a  something;  a 
conseoueuce  of  form ;  a  kind  of  a — 1  believe 
the  taay  perceives  my  meaning. 

MissR,  O  perfccli}';  you  courtiers  can  do 
any  thing,  I  see. 

Lofty*  My  dear  madam,  all  this  is  but  a 
mere  exchange;  we  do  greater  things  for  one 
an€>lber  etary  day.     Why,  as  thus,  now:  let 


sir 
my 
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me  suppose  you  Uie  first  lord  of  tbe  Treasury, 
you  have  an  employment  in  you  that  I  want; 
1  have  a  place  in  me  that  you  want;  do  me 
here,  do  you  there:  interest  of  both  sides,  few 
words,  flat,  done  and  done,  and  it*s  over« 

Sir  VT,  A  thought  strikes  me.  \Aside\  Now 
you  mention  sir  \ViUiam  Honeywood,  madam ; 


well  as  be  does  me ,  and  you  may   depend 
on  my  information. 

Lojijr.  The  devil  he  is!  [Aside. 

Sir  9f^.  He  is  certainly  returned ;  and  as 
this  gentleman  is  a  friend  of  yours,  he  can 
be  oft  signal  service  to  us,  by  introducing  me 
to  him ;  there  are  some  papers  relative  to  your 
affairs,  that  require  dispatch  and  his  inspection. 

MissR.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Lofly,  is  a 
person  employed  in  my  affairs:  1  knowyou^ll 
serve  us. 

Lofty*  My  dear  madam,  I  live  but  to  serve 
you.  5ir  VVilliam  shall  even  wait  upon  him, 
if  you  think  proper  to  command  it. 

Sir  iV,  That  would  be  quite  unnecessary. 

Lofty,  Well,  we  must  introduce  you  then. 
Call  upon  me — let  me  see  — ay,  in  two  days. 

Sir  rF,  Now ,  or  the  opportunity  will  be 
lost  for  ever. 

Lofty,  Well,  if  it  must  be  now,  now  let  it 
be.  But,  damn  it,  that*s  unfortunate;  my 
lord  Griggs  cursed  Pensacola  business  comes 
on  this  very  hour,  and  I'm  engaged  to  attend 
— another  time — 

Sir  Vr,  A  short  letter  to  sir  William  will  do. 

Lofty,  You  shall  haye  it;  yet,  in  my  opi- 
nion, a  letter  is  a  very  bad  way  of  gom^  to 
work;  face  to  face,  that's  my  way. 

Sir  fV,  The  letter,  sir,  wiU  do  quite  as  welt. 

LoftY,  Zounds,  sir,  do  you  pretend  to  direct 
me ;  direct  me  in  tbe  business  of  office  ?  Do 
you  know  me,  sir!  who  am  I? 

Mits  J2.  Dear  Mr.  Lofty,  this  request  is  not 
so  much  his  as  mine;  if  my  commands — but 
you  despise  my  power. 

Lofty,  Sweet  ci«ature!  your  commands 
could  even  control  a  debate  at  midnight;  to  a 
power  «so  constitutional,  I  am  all  obedience 
and  tranquillity.  He  shall  have  a  letter;  where 
is  my  secretary,  Dubardieu?  And  yet,  I  pro- 
test I  don*t  like  this  way  of  doing  business.  I 
think  if  I  spoke  first  to  sir  WiUi«n— But  you 
will  have  it  so.      \Kxit  wiOi  Miss  Richland, 

SirVF,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  This  too  is  one  of  my 
nephew's  hopeful  associates.  O  vanity,  thou 
constant  deceiver,  how  do  all  thy  efibrts 
to  exalt,  serve  but  to  sink  u&  Thy  false 
colourings,  like  those  employed  to  -neigfat- 
en  beauty,  only  seem  to  mend  that  bloom 
which  they  contribute  to  destroy.  I'm  not 
displeased  at  this  interview;  exposing  this 
fellow's  impudence  to  the  contempt  it  deserves, 
may  be  of  use  to  my  design ;  at  least,  if  be 
can  reflect,  it  will  be  of  use  to  himself. 

Enter  Jarvis. 
How   now,  Jarvis,  where's  your  master,  my 
nephew  ? 

Jar,  At  bis  wits  end,  I  beliere ;  b«*s  scarce 

gotten   out  of  one  scrape,   but  he*s   running 
is  head  into  another. 
Sir  fr.  How  so? 
Jar.  The  house  has  but  just  been  cleared 


of  the  bailiffs,  and  now  he's  again  engaging, 
tooth  and  nail,  in  assisting^  old  Croaker's  son 
to  patch  up  a  clandestine  match  with  the  young 
lady  that  passes  in  the  house  for  his  sister. 

Sir  W,  Ever  busy  to  serve  others. 

Jar,  Ay,  any  body  but  himself.  I1ie  yoong 
couple,  It  seems,  >are  just  setting  out  for  Scot- 
land ,  and  he  supplies  them  with  money  for 
the  journey. 

Sir  W,  Money !  how  is  he  able  to  supply 
others,  who  has  scarce  any  for  himself? 

Jar,  Why,  there  it  is;  be  has  no  money, 
that's  true;  but  then,  as  he  never  said  no  to 
any  request  in  his  life,  be  has  given  them  a 
bill  drav^n  by  a  friend  of  his  upon  a  mer- 
chant  in  the  city,  which  I  am  to  get  changed; 
for  you  must  know  that  I  am  to  go  with  them 
to  Scotland  myself. 

Sir  pr,  now  ? 

Jar,  It  seems  tbe  young  gentleman  is  obii* 
ged  to  take  a  different  road  from  his  mistress:, 
as  he  is  to  call  upon  an  uncle  of  his  ibaC 
Kves  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  prepare  a  place 
for  their  reception  when  they  return;  so  they 
have  borrowed  me  from  my  master,  as  tbe  pro- 
perest  person  to  attend  the  young  lady  down. 

Sir  fV,  To  tbe  land  of  matrimony  I  A 
pleasant  journey,  Jarvis. 

Jar,  Ay,  but  Fm  only  to  have  ali  the  fa- 
tigues on't. 

Sir  VF,  Well,  it  may  be  shorter,  and  less 
fatiguing  than  you  imagine.  1  know  but  too 
much  of  the  young  lady's  family  and  con- 
nexions, whom  I  have  seen  abroad.  I  have 
also  discovered  that  miss  Richland  is  not  in- 
different to  my  thoughtless  nephew;  and  will 
endeavour,  though  I  fear  in  vain,  to  establish 
that  connexion.  But,  come,  the  letter  I  wait 
for  must  be  almost  (inish'd;  111  let  yoo  further 
into  my  intentions  in  the  next  room.  \Mxeunt, 

ACT  IV. 
ScBMB  I.— ^Caoakbr's  House, 

Enter  Lorrr. 

Lofty,  Well,  sure  tbe  devil's  in  me  of  late* 
for  running  my  head  into  such  defiles  i  as 
nothing  but  a  genius  like  my  own  could  draw 
me  from.  I  was  formeriy  contented  to  lius- 
band  out  my  places  and  pensions  with  some 
degree  of  frugality;  but,  curse  it,  of  late  i  bave 
given  away  the  whole  Court  Register  in  less 
time  than  they  could  print  the  title-page;  yet, 
hang  it,,  why  scruple  a  lie  or  two  to  come  at 
a  fine  girl,  when  1  every  day  tell  a  thousand 
fWr  nothing.  Ha !  Honeywood  here  before  me. 
Could  miss  Rifihljipd  have  set  him  at  liberty  ? 

Enter  Honbtwood. 

Mr.  Honeywood,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  abroad 
again.  I  find  my  concurrence  was  not  neces- 
sary in  your  unfortunate  affairs.  I  had  put 
things  in  a  train  to  do  your  business}  but  it 
is  not  for  me  to  say  what  I  intended  dOine. 

Honey,  It  was  unfortunate  indeed,  sir.  But 
what  adfds  to  my  uneasiness  is,  that  while  you 
seem  to  be  acquainted  with  my  misfortune,  I 
myself  continue  still  a  stranger  to  my  bene- 
factor. 

Lofty,  How?  not  know  the  friend  that  ser- 
ved you  ? 

Honeyt  Can't  guess  at  tbe  person. 
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Lofty,  fiamure. 

Honey,  Iliave,   but  all  I  can  learn  is,  that 
he  chooses  to  remain  concealed,   and  that  ail 
inquiry  must  be  fruitless. 
jLofty,  Must  be  fruitless? 
Hone  J,  Absolutely  fruitless. 
Lofty.  Sure  pf  thai*? 
Honey,  \trf  sure. 

Lofty,  Then  1*11  be  damned  if  you  shall  erer 
know  it  from  me. 
Honey,  How,  sir? 

Lofty,  I  suppose  now,  Mr.  Hopeywood,  you 
think  my  rent-roll  very  considerable,  and  that 
I  have  Tast  sums  of  money  to  throw  away ;  I 
know  you  do.  The  world  to  be^  sure  says 
such  things  of  me. 

Honey,  The  world,  by  what  I  learn,  is  no 
stranger  to  your  generosity.  But  where  does 
this  tend  ? 

Lofty,  To  nothing;  nothing  in  the  world. 
7*he  town,  to  be  sure,  when  it  makes  such  a 
thing  as  me  the  subject  of  conrersation ,  has 
asserted,  that  I  never  yet  patronised  a  man  of 
merit. 

Honey,  I  have  heard  instances  to  the  con- 
trary, even  from  yourself. 

Ilofty.  Yes,  Honeywood,  and  there  are  in- 
stances to  the  contrary,  that  you  shall  never 
hear  from  myself. 

Honey  Ha,  dear  sir,  permit  me  to  ask  you 
hut  one  question. 

Lofty,  Sir,  ask  me  no  questions:  I  say,  sir, 
ask  me  no  questions;  111  oe  damn*d  if  I  an- 
swer them. 

Honey,  I  will  ask  no  further.  My  frielld, 
my  benefactor,  it  is,  it  must  be  here,  that  I 
am  indebted  for  freedom,  for  honour.  Yes, 
thou  worthiest  of  men,  from  the  beginning  1 
suspected  it,  but  was  afraid  to  return  thanks; 
which,  if  undeserved,  might  seem  reproaches. 
Lofty,  Blood,  sir,  canH  a  man  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  luiury  of  his  own  feelings  with- 
out ail  this  parade? 

Honey,  Nay,  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  an 
action  that  acids  to  your  honour.  Your  looks, 
your  air,  your  manner,  all  confess  iU 

Lofty,  Confess  it,  sir.  Torture  itself,  sir, 
shall  never  bring  me  to  confess  it.  Mr.  Ho- 
neywood, make  me  happy,  and  let  this  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  I  hate  ostentation;  you 
know  I  dor.  I  always  loved  to  be  a  friend, 
and  not  a  patron.  1  beg  this  may  make  no 
kind  of  distance  between  us. 

Honey,  Heavens!  Can  I  ever  repay  such 
friendship  ? 

Lofty,  A  bagatelle,  a  mere  bagatelle.  But 
T  see  your  heart  is  labouring  to  be  grateful. 
You  shall  be  grateful.  It  would  be  cruel  t6 
disappoint  you. 

Honey,  How?  Teach  me  the  manner.  Is 
there  any  way? 


Lofty,,  Unfortunate  indeed!  And  yet  I  can 
endure  it.  Between  ourselves,  I  think  she 
likes  me.  Fm  not  apt  to  boast,  but  I  think  she 
does. 

Honey,  Indeed !  But  do  you  know  the  per- 
son you  apply  to  ? 

Lofty,  Yes,  I  know  you  are  her  friend  and 
mine:  that's  enough.  To  you,  therefore,  I 
commit  the  success  of  my  passion.  Let  friend> 
ship  do  the  rest.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  if 
any  time  my  little  interest  can  be  of  service 
— out,  hang  it.  111  make  no  promises — you 
know  my  interest  is  yours  at  any  time.  No 
apologies,  my  friend,  1*11  Hot  be  answered,  it 
shall  be  so,  [Exit, 

Honey.  Open,  generous,  unsuspecting  man ! 
He  little  thinks  that  I  love  her  too;  and  with 
such  an  ardent  passion! — But  then  it  was  ever 
but  a  vain  and  hopeless  one ;  my  torment,  my 
persecution!  What  shall  1  do?  Love,  friendU 
ship,  a  hopeless  passion,  a  deserving  friend! 
Love,  that  has  been  my  tormenter;  a  friend, 
that  has,  perhaps,  distress*d  himself  to  saryt 
me.  It  shall  be  so.  Yes,  I  will  discard  the 
fondling  hope  from  my  bosom,  and  exert  all 
my  inmience  in  his  favour.  And  yet  to  see 
her  in  the  possession  of  another!  Insuppor- 
table. But  then  to  betray  a  generous  trusting 
friend!— Worse,  worse.  Yes,  Tm  resolved! 
Let  me  but  be  the  instrument  of  their  happi- 
ness, and  then  quit  a  country  where  I  must 
for  ever  despair  of  finding  my  own.       [Exit, 

Enter  Olivia  and  Garnet,  who  carries  a 

Milliner^s  Boas, 

Oli,  Dear  me,  I  wish  this  journey  were  over. 
No  news  of  Jarvis  yet?  I  believe  the  old  pee- 
vish creature  delays  purely  to  vex  me.    . 

Gar,  Why,  to  be  sure,  madam,  I  did  hear 
him  say,  « a  little  snubbing  before  marriage 
would  teach  you  to  bear  it  the  better  after- 
wards.** 

OU,  To  be  ffone  a  full  hour,  though  he  had 
only  to  get  a  bill  changed  in  the  city!  How 
provoking ! 

Gar,  ni  la 


Lofty,  From  this  moment  youVe  mine.  Yes, 
my  mend,  you  shall  know  it— I'm  in  love. 

Honey,  And  can  I  assist  you  ? 

Lofty,  Nobody  so  well. 

Honey,  In  what  mannerf  Tm  all  inipatience. 

Lofty,  Yotk  shall  make  love  for  me. 

Honey,  And  to  whom? 

Lofty,  To  a  lady  with  whom  you  have  great 
interest.     Miss  Richland. 

Honey,  Miss  Richland!  Was  ever  any  thing 
more  unfortunate? 


ay  my  life,  Mr.  Leontine,  that  had 
twice  as  much  to  do,  is  setting  off  hy  this 
time  from  his  inn;  and  here  you  are  lef^  be- 
hind. 

Oli,  W^ell,  let  us  be  prepared  for  his  com- 
ing, however.  Are  you  sure  you  have  omit- 
ted nothing,  Garnet  r 

Gar,  Not  a  stick,  madam— alPs  here.  Yet 
I  wish  you  could  lake  the  white  and  silver  to 
be  married  in.  It*s  the  worst  luck  in  the 
world,  in  any  thing  but  white.  I  knew  one 
Bett  Stubbs,  of  our  town ,  that  was  married 
in  red;  and,  as  sure  as  eg|(s  iseffgs,  the  bride- 
groom and   she  had  a    miiT  before   morning. 

Oli,  No  matter.  Fm  all  impatience  till  we 
are  out  of  the  house. 

Gar*  Bless  me,  madam,  I  had  almost  forgot 
the  veddin^-ring ! — The  sweet  little  thing!— I 
don*t  think  it  would  go  on  my  little  finger. 
And  what  if  I  put  in  a  genlleman*s  night-cap, 
in  case  of  necessity,  madam?  But  here*s  Jarvfs, 

Enter  Jaevis. 

Oli,  O  Jarvis,  are  you  come  at  last?  We 
have  been  ready  this  half  hour.  Now  |ct*s  be 
going.    Let  MS  fly! 
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Jar.  \jt  to  Jericho;  for  we  shall  have  no 
going  to  Scoliand  this  bout,  I  fancy. 

OIL  How?  Whal't  the  mailer? 

Jar,  Money,  money,  is  the  mailer,  madam. 
We  have  got  no  money.  What  the  plague  do 
you  send  me  of  your  fooPs  errand  for?  My 
niaster^s  bill  upon  the  cily  is  not  worth  a  rush. 
Here  it  is;  Mrs.  Garnet  may  pin  up  her  hair 
with  it. 

OIL  Undone !  How  could  Honeywood  serve 
us  so?  What  shall  we  do?  CanH  we  go  with- 
out it? 

Jar,  Go  to  Scotland  without  money?  To 
Scotland  without  money!  Lord,  how  some 
people  understand  geography! 

UlL  What  a  base  insincere  man  was  your 
master,  to  serve  us  in  this  manner.  Is  this 
his  good  nature? 

Jar,  Nay,  don^t  talk  ill  of  my  master,  ma- 
dam. I  wonH  bear  to  hear  any  body  talk  ill 
of  him  but  myself. 

Gar,  Bless  us!  now  I  think  on*t,  madam, 
you  need  not  be  under  any  uneasiness:  I  saw 
Mr.  Lcontine  receive  forty  guineas  from  his 
father  just  before  he  set  out,  and  he  can*t  yet 
have  left  the  inn.  A  short  letter  will  reach 
him  there. 

OIL  ril  write  immediately.  How*stfais?  Bless 
me,  my  hand  trembles  so  i  can*t  write  a  word. 
Do  you  write,  Garnet;  and,  upon  second 
thoughts,  it  will  be  better  from  you. 

Gar.  Truly,  madam,  I  write  and  indite  but 

Iioorly.     I  never  waf  cute  at  my  laming.  But 
*11  do  what'  I  can  to  please  you.    Let  nie  see. 
All  out  of  my  own  bead,  I  suppose  ? 

OH,  Whatever  you  please. 

Gar*  [fVritesI  Muster  Croaker — Twenty 
guineas,  madam? 

Oli.  Ay,  twenty  will  do. 

Gar,  At  the  bar  of  the  Taibot  tM  called 
fur.  Expedition — cW//  be  blotvn  up~^aU  of 
aflame — quick,  dispatch — Cupid,  the  little 
god  of  love. — I  conclude  it,  madam,  with  Cu- 
pid ;  I  love  to  see  a  love-letter  end  like  poetry. 

OIL  Well,  well,  what  you  please — any  thing. 
But  how  shall  we  send  at?  i  can  trust  none 
^i  the  servants  of  this  family. 

Gar,  Odso,  madam,  Mr.  Honey wood*s  butler 
is  in  the  next  room:  he*s  a  dear,  sweet  man; 
he*ll  do  any  thing  for  roe. 

Jar,  He!  the  dog,  hell  certainly  commit 
some  blunder:  he*s  drunk  and  sober  ten  times 
a  day. 

OIL  No  matter.  Fly^  Garnet.  Any  body 
we  can  trust  will  do.  [Exit  Garnet]  Well, 
Jarvis,  now  we  can  have  nothing  more  to  in- 
terrupt us.  You  may  take  up  the  things  and 
carry  them  on  to  the  inn. — Have  you  no  Jiands, 
Jarvis  ? 

Jar,  Soft  and  fair,  young  lady.  You,  that 
are  going  to  be  married,  think  things  can  ne- 
ver be  done  too  fast;  but  we  that  are  old, 
and  know  what  we  are  about,  must  elope  me- 
thodically, madam. 

OIL  Well,  sure,   if  my  indiscretions  were 
to  be  done  ovef  again — 
^  Jar,  My  life  for  it,  you  would  do  them  ten 
times  over. 

OIL  Why  will  you  talk  so?  If  you  knew 
how  unhappy  they  make  me — 

Jar.  Very  unhappy,  no  doubt:  I  was  once  J 
Hist  as  unhappy  when  I  was  going  to  be  mar-! 


ried  myself.    VVL  tell  you  a  story  about  that. 

Oil.  A  story!  when  Via  all  impatience  to 
be  away.  Was  there  ever  such  a  dilatory 
creature ! 

Jar,  Well,  madam,  if  we  must  march,  vrhy 
we  will  march,  thal*s  all.  Though,  odds  bobs, 
we  have  still  forgot  one  thing  we  should  ne- 
ver travel  without — a  case  of  good  rasors,  and 
a  box  of  shaving-powder.  But  no  matter,  1 
believe  we  shall  be  pretty  well  shaved  by  the 
way.  {Croing. 

He-enter  Garnbt. 

Gar.  Undone,  undone,  madam.  Ah,  Mr. 
Jarvis,  you  said  right  enough.  As  sure  as 
death,  Mr.  Honeywood*s  rogue  of  a  drunken 
butler  dropped  the  letter  before  he  went  ten 
yards  from  the  door.  There*s  old  Croaker  has 
)ust  picked  it  up,  and  is  this  moment  reading 
it  to  himself  in  the  hall. 

Oli.  Unfortunate!    We  shall  be  discovered. 

Gar,  No,  madam,  don*t  be  uneasy;  he  can 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it.  To  be  sure 
he  looks  as  if  he  was  broke  loose  from  Bed- 
lam about  it,  but  be  can*t  find  what  it  means, 
for  all  that. — O  lud,  he  is  coming  this  way 
all  in  the  horrors ! 

Oil  Then  let  us  leave  the  house  this  instant, 
for  fear  he  should  ask  further  questions;  fa 
the  mean  time.  Garnet,  do  you  write  and  send 
off  just  such  another.  [ExeunL 

Enter  Croakxr. 

Croak,  Death  and  destruction!  Are  all  the 
horrors  of  air,  fire,  and  water  to  be  levelled 
only  at  me?  Am  I  only  to  be  singled  out  for 
gunpowder-plots,  combustibles,  and  conflagra- 
tion r  Here  it  is — an  incendiary  letter  dropped 
at  my  door.  IReads]  To  muster  Croaker, 
tliese  tvith  speed,'^\y^  ay,  plain  .enough  the 
direction.  All  in  the  genuine  incendiary  spell- 
ing, and  as  cramp*  as  the  devil. —  ff7th  speed, 
— >0,  confound  your  speed! — But  let  me  read 
it  once  more. — Mustar  Croakar,  as  some  as 
yoew  see  this,  letfe  ttventjr  gunnes  at  the 
Ifar  of  the  Talboot  tell  ceiled  for,  or  jrtHve 
and  jower  experetion  will  be  al  blo^n  up» 
— Ah,  but  too  plain.  Blood  and  gunpowder 
in  every  line  of  it  Blown  up!  murderouj 
dog!  All  blown  up! — Heavens!  what  have  I 
and  my  poor  family  done,  to  be  all  blown  up? 
— Our  pockets  are  low,  €und  ntonejr  »e  must 
have. — Ay,  there*s  the  reason ;  iheyMl  blow  us 
up,  because  they  have  got  low  pockets. — //  is 
but  a  short  time  you  have  to  consider  i  /or 
if  this  takes  wind,  the  house  will  quickly 
be  all  of  a  flame, — Inhuman  monsters !  blow 
us  up,  and  then  bum  us !  The  earthquake  at 
Lisbon  was  but  a  bonfire  to  it. — Make  quick 
dispatch.  And  so  no  more  at  present;  but 
may  Cupid,  the  little  god  of  love,  go  witik 
you  wherever  youfo. — The  little  god  of  love  I 
Cupid,  the  little  god  of  love  go  with  mf" !  Go 
you  to  the  devil,  you  and  your  little  Cupid 
together!  Fm  so  frightened,  I  scarce  know 
whether  I  sit,  stand,  or  go.  Perhaps  this  mO' 
ment  Tm  treading  on  lighted  matches,  bJaung 
brimstone,  and  barrels  of  gunpowder.  They 
are  prepariiig  to  blow  me  up  into  the  clouds. 
—Murder!  We  shall  he  all  burnt  in  our  beds ; 
we  shall  be  all  burnt  in  our  beds!  . 
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Enter  Miss  Ricrkand. 

MissR.  Lord,  air,  wiiat*s  the  matter? 

Croak.  Murder's  the  matter.  We  shall  be 
ail  blown  up  in  oar  beds  before  morniog. 

Miss  R,  1  hope  not,  sir. 

Croak,  What  signifies  what  jou  hope,  ma- 
dam, when  I  ha^e  a  certificate  of  it  here  in 
ray  band?  Will  nothing  alarm  mj  family? 
Sleeping  and  eating,  sleeping  and  eating,  is 
tbe  only  work  from  morning  till  nigbt  in  my 
bouse.  My  insensible  crew  could  sleep,  though 
rocked  by  an  earthquake,  and  fry  beef-steaks 
at  a  volcano. 

MissR.  But,  sir,  you  have  alarmed  them  so 
ofteo  already,  we  have  nothing  but  earth- 
quakes, famines,  plagues,  and  mad  dogs,  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end.  You  remember,  sir, 
It  is  not  above  a  month  ago,  you  assured  us 
of  a  conspiracy  among  tbe  bakers  to  poison 
as  in  our  bread ;  and  so  kept  the  whole  fa- 
roily  a  week  upon  potatoes. 

Croak,    And    potatoes   were  too  good  for 


ibem.  But  why  do  I  stand*  talking  here  with 
a  girl,  when  I  should  be  facing  the  enemy 
wtthout? — Here,  John!  Nicodemus!  search  the 
boose.  Look  into  the  cellars,  to  see  if  there 
be  any  combustibles  below;  and  above,  in  tbe 
apartments,  that  no  matches  be  thrown  in  at 
ihe  windows.  Let  all  tbe  fires  be  put  out, 
and  let  the  engine  be  drawn  out  in  toe  yard, 
to  play  upon  the  house  in  case  of  necessity. 

J[_£.vit. 
MissR,  What  can  he  mean  by  all  this? 
Yet  why  should  I  inquire,  when  be  alarms  us 
in  this  manner  almost  every  day?  But  Honey- 
wood  has  desired  an  interview  with  me  m 
private.  What  can  he  mean  ?  or  rather  whal 
means  tbis  palpitation  at  bis  approach  ?  It  is 
the  first  time  he  ever  showed  any  thing  in  his 
conduct  that  seemed  particular.  Sure  bt?  can- 
not mean  to — But  hes  here. 

Re-enier  Ho  key  wood. 

Honey,  T  presumed  to  solicit  tbis  interview, 
madam,  before  I  lef\  town,  to  be  [^permitted — 

MissR,  Indeed!  Leaving  town,  sir? 

Honej,  Yes,  madam;  perbaps  tbe  kingdom. 
I  have  presumed,  I  say,  to  desire  the  favour 
of  tbis  interview,  in  order  to  disclose  some- 
thing which  our  long  friendship  prompts.  And 
yet  my  fears — 

MissR.  His  fears!  What  are  his  fears  to 
mine?  [Aside']  We  have  indeed  been  long 
acquainted,  sir;  very  long.  If  I  remember, 
our  first  meeting  was  at  tbe  French  ambassa- 
dor's. Do  you  recollect  bow  you  were  pleased 
to  rally  me  upon  my  complexion  there? 

Honejr,  Perfectly,  madam.  1  presumed  to 
reprove  you  for  painting;  but  your  warmer 
blushes  soon  convinced  tbe  company  that  tbe 
colouring  was  all  from  nature. 

Miss  n.  And  yet  you  only  meant  it,  in  your 
good-natured  way,  to  make  me  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  myself.  In  the  same  manner  you 
danced  that  night  with  the  most  awkward 
woman  in  company,  because  you  saw  nobody 
else  would  take  her  out. 

Honej.  Yes,  and  was  rewarded  the  next 
nigbt  by  dancing  with  the  finest  woman  in 
company,  whom  every  body  wished  to  take 
out.  ♦ 

Hi9S  R.  Well,  «r,  if  you  tboiigbtvSo  tben, 


I  fear  your  judgment  has  since  corrected  tbe 
errors  of  a  first  impression.  We  generally 
show  to  most  advantage  at  first  Our  sex  are 
like  poor  tradesmen,  that  put  all  their  best 
goods  to  be  seen  at  the  windows. 

Honey,  The  first  impression,  madam,  did 
indeed  deceive  me.  I  expected  to  find  a  wo- 
man with  all  the  faults  of  con«eious,  flattered 
beauty;  I  expected  to  find  her  vain  and  in- 
Solent  But  every  day  bas  since  taught  me 
that  it  is  possibfe  to  possess  sense  without 
pride,  and  beauty  without  alTectation. 

MissR,  This,  sir,  is  a  styl<t  very  unusual 
with  Mr.  Honeywood ;  and  1  should  be  glad 
to  know  why  'he  thus  attempts  to  increase 
thai  vanity  whicb  his  own  lessons  had  taught 
me  to  despise. 

Honey,  I  ask  pardon,  madam.  Yet,  from 
our  long  friendship,  I  presumed  I  might  bave 
some  right  to  offer,  without  offence,  wbat  you 
may  refuse  without  offending. 

MissR,  Sir!  I  beg  you'd  reflect^  though  I 
fear  1  shall  scarce  bave  any  power  to  refuse 
a  request  of  yours ;  yet  you  may  be  precipi- 
tate: consider,  sir. 

Honey,  I  own  my  rashness;  but  as  I  plead 
the  cause  of  friendship,  of  one  who  loves — 
don't  be  alarmed,  madam  —  who  loves  you 
with  tbe  roost  ardent  passion,  wbose  whole 
happiness  is  placed  in  you. 

Miss  R,  I  fear,  sir,  I  shall  never  find  whom 
you  mean  by  this  description  of  him. 

Honey*  Ah,  madam,  it  but  too  plainly  points 
him^out,  though  he  should  be  too  bumble 
himself  to  urge  bis  pretensions,  or  you  too 
modest  to  understand  them. 

MissR.  Well,  it  would  be  affeftation  any 
longer  to  pretend  ignorance;  aad  I  will  own, 
sir,  I  have  long  been  prejudiced  in  his  favour. 
It  was  bi|t  natural  to  wish  to  make  his  heart 
mine,  as  he  seemed  himself  ignorant  of  its 
value. 

Honey.  I  see  she  always  loved  him.  [Asidejl 
I  find,  madam,  youVe  already  sensible  of  his 
worth,  bis  passion.    How  •happy  is  my  friend, 
to  be  the  favourite  of  one  witn  such  sense  to 
distinguish  merit,  and  such  beauty  to  reward  it. 
MissR.  Your  friend,  sir?  What  friend? 
Honey.  My  best   friend-^ my   friend,   Mr. 
Lofty,  madaro. 
MissR.  He,  sir? 

Honey.  Yes,  h^,  madam.  He  is  indeed  what 
your  warmest  wishes  might  have  formed  him; 
and  to  his  other  qualities,  he  adds  that  of  the 
most  passionate  regard  for  you. 

MissR.  Amazement! — No  more  of  this^  I 
beg  you,  sir. 

Honey.  I  see  your  confusion,  madam,  and 
know  bow  to  interpret  it  And  since  I  so 
plainly  read  the  language  of  your  heart,  shall 
I  make  my  friend  happy,  by  communicating 
your  sentiments  ? 
MissR,  By  no  means. 
Honey,  £lxcuse  roe,  I  must;  I  know  you 
desire  it 

MissR.  Mr.  Honeywood,  let  me  tell  yoiK 
that  you  wrong  my  sentiments  and  yourselt 
When  i  first  applied  to  your  friendship,  I  ex- 
pected advice  and  assistance;  but  now,  sir,  i 
see  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  happiness  from 
"him,  who  has  been  so  bad  an  economist  of 
his  own ;   and  that  I  must  disclaim  his  firiend- 
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sbkp,  who  ceasej  to  be  a  friend  to  himselC 

Honey,  How  is  this?  She  has  confessed  she 
loved  him,  and  yet  she  seemed  to  part  in  dis- 
pleasure. Can  I  have  done  any  thing  to  re- 
proach  myself  with?  No,  I  believe  nol:  yet, 
aAer  all,  these  thin^  should  not  he  done  by 
a  third  perjon. 

Re-enter  Croakisr,   tviih   a  Letter  in  his 
Hand,  and  Mas.  Croausr. 

Mrs,  C,  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  And  so,  my  dear,  it's 
your  supreme  wish  that  I  shoQld  he  quite 
wretched  upon  this  occasion?  Ha,  ha! 

Croak.  Y^^^*^^\  '^^i  ^^^  ^3-  ^"^  *^i  '^'X 
dear,  ifs  your  supreme  pleasure  to  {pve  me 
no  better  consolation? 

Mr»,C,  Positively,  my  dear,  what  is  this 
incendiary  stuff  and  trumpery  to  roe?  Our 
house  may  travel  through  the  air,  like  the 
house  of  Loretto,  for  aught  1  care,  if  Fm  to 
be  miserable  in  it. 

Croak,  Would  to  heaven  it  were  convert- 
ed .  into  an  house  of  correction,  for  vour  be- 
nefit. Have  we  not  every  thing  to  alarm  us? 
Perhaps  this  very  moment  the  tragedy  is  be- 
l^inning. 

Mrs,  C,  Then  let  us  reserre  our  distress  till 
jhe  rising   of  the  curtain,   or   give    them  the 

oney  they  want,  and  have  done  with  them. 

Croak,  Give  them  my  money?  —  And  pray 
what  right  have  they  to  my  money? 

Mrs,  C.  And  pray  what  right  then  have  you 
to  my  good  humour? 

Croiiic,  And  so  your  good  humour  advises 
me  to  part  with  my  money?  Why  then,  to 
tell  your  food  humour  a  piece  of  my  mind, 
Fd  sooner  part  with  mv  wife.  —  Here\  Mr. 
Honeywood,  see  what  sell  say  to  it  My 
dear  Honeywood,  look  at  this  incendiary  letter 
dropped  at  my  door.  It  will  freese  you  with 
terror;  and  yet  lovey  here  can  read  it — can 
read  it,  and  laugh. 

Mrs.C.  Yet,  and  so  will  Mr.  Honeywood. 

Croak,  If  he  does,  111  suffer  to  be  banged 
the  next  minute  in  the  rogue^s  place,  that's  all. 

Mrs,  C,  Speak,  Mr.  Honeywood ,  is  there 
any  thing  more  foolish  than  my  husband^s 
fright  upon  this  occasion? 

lioney.  It  would  not  become  me  to  decide, 
madam;  but  doubtless  the  greatness  of  his 
terrors  now  will  but  invite  them  to  renew 
their  Tillany  another  time. 

Mrs.  C,  I  told  you  heM  be  of  my  opinion. 

Croak,  How,  sir!  do  you  maintain  that  I 
should  lie  down  under  such  an  injury,  and 
show,  neither  by  my  tears  or  complaints,  that 
I  have  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  man  in  me? 

Honey,  Pardon  me,  sir;  the  surest  way  to 
have  redress  is  to  be  earnest  in  the  pursuit 
of  it. 

Croak,  Ay,  whose  opinion  is  he  of  now  ? 

Mrs,  C,  But  don't  you  think  that  laughing 
off  our  fears  is  the  best  way  ? 

Honey,  What  is  the  best,  madam,  few  can 
say ;  but  111  maintain  it  to  be  a  very  wise  way. 

Croak*  But  we're  talking  of  the  best.  Surely 
the  best  way  is  to  face  the  enemy  in  the  field, 
and  not  wait  till  he  plunders  us  in  our  very 
bed-chamber. 

Mrs,C,  But  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd 
than  to  double  our  distresses   by  our  appre- 


hensions, and  put  it  in  the  power  of  eTery 
low  fellow,  that  can  scrawl  ten  words  of 
wretched  spelling,  to  torment  us? 

Honey,  VVithout  doubt,  nothing  more  absurd. 

Croak,  How !  would  it  not  be  more  absurd 
to  despise  the  rattle  till  we  are  bit  by  the 
snake  ? 

Honey,  Without  doubt,  perfectly  absurd. 

Croak,  Then  you  are  of  my  opinion  ? 

Honey.  Entirely. 

Mrs.C,  And  you  reject  mine? 

Honey,  Heavens  forbid,  madam.  No,  sure 
no  reasoning  can  be  more  just  than  yours. 

Croak,  A  plague  of  plagues ,  we  can't  be 
both  right. 

Honey,  And  why  may  not  both  be  ri^fat> 
madam  r — Mr.  Croaker,  in  earnestly  seeking 
redress,  and  you  in  waiting  the  event  wito 
good  humour  r  Pray  let  me  see  the  letter  again. 
— I  have  it. — This  letter  requires  twenty  gui- 
neas to  be  leA  at  the  bar  of  the  Talbot  ino. 
If  it  be  indeed  an  incendiary  letter,  what  if 
you  and  I,  sir,  go  there ;  and  when  the  writer 
comes  to  be  paid  his  eipected  booty,  setae  him? 

Croak,  My  dear  friend,  it's  the  very  thing, 
the  very  thing.  While  I  walk  by  the  door, 
you  shall  plant  yourself  in  ambush  near  the 
bar,  burst  out  upon'the  miscreant  like  a  masked 
battery,  extort  a  confession  at  once,  and  so 
hang  nim  up  by  surprise. 

Hbney,  Yes;  but  I  would  not  choose  'to 
exercise  too  much  seventy.  It  is  my  maxim,  sir, 
that  crimes  generally  punish  themselves. 

Croak,  Well,  but  we  may  upbraid  him  a 
little,  I  suppose?  [IronicaJly, 

Honey,  Ay,  but  not  punish  him  too  rigidly. 

Croak,  VVeiJ,  well,  leave  that  to  my  own 
benevolence. 

Honey,  Well,   I    do;    but    remember   that 

universal  benevolence  is  the  first  law  of  nature. 

\Kxeunt  Honeywood  and  Mrs,  Croaker, 

Croak,  Yes,  and  my  universal  benerolence 
will  hane  the  dog,  if  he  had  as  many  necks 
as  a  hydra.  {Exit 

ACT  V. 
Scene  I. — An  Inn, 

Enter  OuviA  emd  Jaryis. 

Oli.  Well,  we  have  got  safe  to  the  inn, 
however.  Now,  if  the  post-chaise  were  ready — 

Jar,  The  horses  are  just  finishing  their  oats; 
and,  as  they  are  not  going  to  be  married, 
they  choose  to  take  their  own  time.  Besides, 
you  don't  consider,  we  have  got  no  answer 
from  our  fellow  traveller  yet  If  we  hear 
nothing  from  Mr.  Leontine,  we  have  only  one 
way  left  us. 

Oli,  What  way  ? 

Jar,  The  way  home  again. 

Oli,  No;  I  have  made  a  resolution  to  go, 
and  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  break  it. 

Jar.  Well,  I'll  go  hasten  things  without; 
and  I'll  call  too  at  the  bar,  to  see  if  any  thing 
should  be  left  for  us  there.  Don't  be  in  such 
a  plaguy  hurry,  madam,  and  we  shall  go  the 
faster.  [ExH, 

Enter  Leontine. 

Leon,  My  dear  Olivia,  my  anxiety  till  you 
were  out  of  danger,  was  too  great  to  be  re- 
sisted.   I  could  not  help  coming  to  see  jon 
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set  outy  ihougL  it  exposes  us  to  a  discovery. 

OIL  May  every  thing  you  do  prove  as  for- 
tunate. Indeed,  Leontine,  we  bave  been  most 
cruelly  disappointed.  Mr.  Honeywood*s  bill 
upon  the  city  bas,  it  seems,  been  protested, 
and  we  bave  been  utterly  at  a  loss  bow  to 
proceed. 

Leon,  How !  an  offer  of  bis  own  too.  Sure 
be  could  not  mean  to  deceive  us. 

Oli.  Depend  upon  bis  sincerity;  be  only 
mistook  tbe  desire  for  the  power  of  serving 
us.  But  let  us  think  no  more  of  it.  I  wish 
tbe  post-cbaise  was  ready. 

[Thejf  go  up  the  Stage. 

Enter  CnoAKSR,  unperceived. 

Croak,  Well,  while  my  friend  Honeywood 
is  upon  the  post  of  danger  at  tbe  bar,  it  must 
be  my  business  to  bave  an  eve  aboi^t  me  here. 
1  tbink  I  know  an  incendiary  s  look;  for  wher- 
ever the  devil  makes  a  purchase^  be  never  fails 
to  set  bis  mark. — Ila!  who  bave  we  here?  My 
SOD  and  daughter!  What  can  they  be  doing 
here  ?  \_A8ide, 

OIL  Every  moment  we  stay  increases  our 
danger,   ana  adds  more  to  my  apprehensions. 

£eon,  Tbei  e^s  no  danger,  ifHoneywood  has 
kept  my  father,  as  he  promised,  in  employment 

Oil.  My  fears  are  from  your  fathers  sus- 
picions. 

Lean.  But,  believe  me,  Olivia,  you  bave  no 
great  reason  lo  dread  bis  resentment.  His  re- 
pining .temper,  as  it  does  no  manner  of  injury 
lo  himself,  so  will  it  never  do  harm  to  others; 
be  only  frets  to  keep  himse'f  employed,  and 
scolds  for  his  private  amusement. 

Oli.  I  don*t  know  that;  but  Fm  sure,  on 
some  occasions,  it  makes  bim  look  most  shock- 


ingly. 
Cro 


,roak.  [piscovers  himself^  How  does  be 
look  now? — How  does  be  look  now? 

OU.  Ab! 

Leon.  Undone. 

CroaJu  How  do  f  look  now  ?  Sir,  I  am  your 
very  bumble  servant.  Madam,  I  am  yours. 
What,  you  are  going  off,"  are  you?  Then 
first,  if  you  please,  take  a  word  or  two  from 
me  with  you  before  you  eo.  Tell  me  first 
where  you  are.  going  ?  and  when  you  bave 
told  me  that,  perhaps  I  shall  know  as  little  as 
I  did  before. 

Leon.  If  that  be  so,  our  answer  might  but 
increase  your  displeasure^  without  adding  to 
your  information. 

Croak,  1  want  no  information  from  you, 
puppy:  and  you  too,  good  madam,  what  an- 
swer bave  you  got,  eh  ?  \A  cry  withftui.  Stop 
him\  I  tbink  I  heard  a  noise.  My  friend, 
Honeywood,  witbout-^bas  be  seized  toe  incen- 
diary r  Ab,  no;  for  now  I  bear  oo  more  onY 

Veon.  Honeywood,  without!  Then,  sir,  it 
was  Mr.  Honeywood  that  directed  you  hither? 

Croak.  No,  sir,  it  was  Mr.  Honeywood 
conducted  me  hither. 

Leon.  Then,  sir,  be*s  a  villain. 

Croak.  How,  sirrah,  a  vilkiin!  because  be 
takes  most  care  of  your  father?  Honeywood 
is  a  friend  to  tbe  family,  and  Til  bave  bim 
treated  as  such. 

Leon.  I  shall  study  to  repay  his  friendship 
34  it  deserves. 


Croak*  Ab,  rogue,  if  yon  knew  bow  earn-  me  for? 


estly  he  entered  into  my  griefs,  you  would 
love  him  as  f  do.  [A  cry  without.  Stop  him\ 
Fire  and  fury!  they  have  seised  the  incendiary: 
they  bave  the  villain,  the  incendiary  in  view* 
Stop  him,  stop  an  incendiary,  a  murderer; 
stop  4iiin.  \JExiL 

Oli.  Oh,  my  terrors  I  what  can  this  new 
tumult  mean? 

Leant  Some  new  mark,  1  suppose,  of  Mr. 
Honey wood*s  sincerity;  «but  wc  shall  ha\e  sa- 
tisfaction: he  shall  give  me  instant  satisfaction. 

OIL  It  must  not  oe,  mvLeontiye;  whatever 
be  our  fate,  let  us  not  add  guilt  to  our  mis- 
fortunes: you  must  forgive  bim. 

Lean.  Forgive  him !  Has  be  not  in  every 
instance  betrayed  us  ?  Forced  me  to  borrow 
money  from  him,  which  appears  a  mere  trick 
to  delay  us?  promised  to  keep  my  father  en- 
gaged till  we  were  out  of  danger,  and  here 
brought  him  to  the  vei-y  scene  of  our  escape  ? 

OIL  Do0*t  be  precipitate;  we  may  yet  be 
mistaken. 

Enter  Postboy,  dragging  in  Jarvis^  fallowed 
by  Hon  BY  wo  CD. 

Past.  Ay,  master,  we  have  bim  fast  enough: 
here  is  the  incendiary  dog.  Tm  entitled  to  the 
reward.  Til  take  my  oatn  I  saw  bim  ask  for 
tbe  money  at  tbe  bar,  and  then  run  for  it. 

Honey ^  Come,  bring  him  along;  let  us  fee 
bim.  ^Discovers  his  Mistake'l  lleatb !  what*& 
here?  Jarvis,  Leoutine,  Olivia!  What  can  all 
this  mean  ? 

Jar.  Why,  Til  tell  you  what  it  means :  that 
I  was  an  old  fool,  and  that  you  are  my  ma- 
ster—that^s  all. 

Honey.  Confusion. 

Leon,  Yes,  sir,  1  find  you  have  kept  your 
word  with  me.  After  such  baseness,  1  wonder 
bow  yoti  can  venture  to  see  tbe  man  you 
bave  injured. 

Honey.  My  dear  Leontine,  by  my  life,  my 
honour — 

Leon.  Peace,  peace,  for  shame ;  I  know  you, 
sir;  I  know  you. 

Haney.  Why,  won*t  you  bear  mfe?  By  all 
tbat*s  just,  I  knew  not>^ 

Leon.  Hear  you,  sir!  to  what  purpose?  I 
now  see  through  all  your  low  arts;  your  ever 
complying  wilh  every  opinion;  your  never 
refusing  any  request;  your  friendship  as  com- 
mon as  a  prostitute's  favours,  and  as  falla- 
cious; all  these,  sir,  have  long  been  contempt- 
ible to  the  world,  and  are  now  perfectly  so 
to  me. 

Honey.  Ha !  contemptible  to  tbe  world  \ 
that  reaches  me.  [^ Aside, 

•  Leon.  All  the  seeming  sincerity  of  your 
professions,  I  now  find  were  only  alluremenU 
lo  betray ;  and  all  your  seeming  regret  for  their 
consequences,  only  calculated  to  cover  tbe 
cowardice,  of  your  heart.    Draw,  villain ! 

He-enter  Croakbr,  out  of  Breath. 

Croak,  Where  is  the  villain  ?  Where  is  tbe 
incendiary?  \Seite9  the  Postboy'X  Hold  him 
fast,  tbe  dog;  be  has  tbe  gallows  in  his  face. 
Come,  you  dog,  confess;  confess  all,  and  bang 
yourself. 

PosL  Zounds,  master,  what  do  you  throttle 
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Croak,  \Beats  himl^  Dog,  do  yoii  resist? 
do  you  resist? 

Posi.  Zounds,  master,  Tm  not  be;  tfaere*s 
tbe  man  thut  we  tbouffht  was  the  rogue,  and 
turns  out  to  be  one  of  tbe  company. 

Croak,  How? 

Honey,  Mr.  Croaker,  we  bave  all  been  un- 
der a  strange  mistake  bere ;  1  find  tbere  is 
nobody  guilty:  it  was  alt  an  error;  entirely 
an  error  of  our  own. 

Croak.  What,  you  intend  to  bring  *em  off, 
I  suppose;  1*11  bear  nothing. 

Honey,  Madam,  you  seem  at  least  calm 
enough  to  hear  reason. 

Oil,  Excuse  me. 

Honey,  Good  Janris,  let  me  then  explain 
it  to  you. 

Jar,  What  signifies  explanations  when  tbe 
thing  is  done? 

Honey,  Will  nobody  bear  me?  Was  tbere 
CTer  such  a   set,  so    blinded    by  passion    and 

{irejudice ! — My  good  friend,   I  believe   youMI 
>e  surprised  when  I  assure  you — 

VTo  the  Postboy. 

Post  Sure  me  nothing — i>n  sure  of  nothing 
but  a  good  beating. 

Croak,  Come  then,  you,'  madam,  if  you  ever 
bope  for  any  favour  or  forgiveness,  tell  me 
sincerely  all  you  know  of  this  affair. 

Oil,  Unhappily,  sir,  I*m  but  too  mucb  the 
cause  of  your  suspicions :  you  see  before  you, 
sir,  one  that  with  false  pretences  has  slept  into 
your  family  to  betray  it:  not  your  daugbter — ! 

Croak,  Not  my  daughter! 

Oli,  Not  your  daughter;  but  a  mean  decei- 
ver— who— support  me — I  cannot — 

Honey.  Help — give  her  air. 

Croak.  Ay,  ay,  lake  the  young  woman  to 
tbe  air;  I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  her  bead, 
whose  ever  daughter  she  may  be — not  so  bad 
as  that  neither.  [E.xeunt  all  but  Croaker"} 
Yes,  yes,  alPs  out;  I  now  see  tbe  whole  af- 
fair: my  son  is  either  married,  or  going  to 
be  so,  to  this  lady,  whom  be  imposed  upon 
me  as  bis  sister.  Ay,  certainly  so.  And  yet 
1  don*t  find  it  afflicts  me  so  much  as  one 
might  think:  there's  the  advantage  of  fretting 
away  our  misfortunes  beforehand;  we  never 
feel  them  when  they  come. 

Enter  Miss  Richland  and  Sir  \Yii.uam 

HONEYWOOD. 


MissR,  Married!  to  wbom,  sir? 

Croak,  To  Olivia;  my  daugter,  as  I  took 
her  to  be ;  but  who  tbe  devil  she  is,  or  whose 
daugbter  she  is,  I  know  no  more  tbaii  tbe 
man  in  tbe  moon. 

Sir  fV,  Then,  sir,  it  will  be  enough  at  pre- 
sent to  assure  you,  that,  both  in  point  of  birth 
and  fortune,  tbe  young  lady  is  at  least  your 
son*s  equal.  Being  left  by  ber  father,  sir  James 
Woodville — 

Croak,  Sir  James  Woodville!  Wbat,  of 
tbe  west? 

Sir  f'V.  Being  left  by  him,  I  say,  to  the  care 
of  a  mercenary  wretch,  whose  only  aim  was 
to  secure  ber  fortune  to  himself,  she  was  sent 
into  France,  under  pretence  of  education;  and 
there  every  art  was  tried  to  fix  ber  for  life  in 
a  convent,  contrary  to  ber  inclinations.  Of  this 
I  was  informed  upon  my  arrival  at  Paris;  and, 
as  1  bad  been  once  her  father's  friend,  I  did 
all  in  my  power  to  frustrate  ber  guard fan*s 
base  intentions.  I  bad  even  meditated  to  re- 
scue ber  from  Ms  aulhotily,  when  your  son 
stept  in  with  more  pleasing  violence,  gave  ber 
liberty,  and  yon  a  daughter. 

Croak,  But  I  intend  to  have  a  daughter  of 
my  own  choosing,  sir.  A  young  lady,  %\t^ 
whose  fortune,  by  my  interest  wi&  tb6se  that 
have  interest,  will  be  double  what  my  son 
has  a  right  to  expect.  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Lofty,  sirr 

Sir  fV,  Yes,  sir;  and  know  that  you  are 
deceived  in  bim.  But  step  this  way,  and  111 
convince  you.       [Croaker  and  Sir  fVUUtsm 

Honey  ^'ood  talk  apart, 

Re-^nter  HonEtwood.    ' 

Honey,  Obstinate  man,  still  to  persist  in 
his  outrage!  Insulted  by  bim,  despised  by  all, 
I  now  begin  to  grow  contemptible  even  to 
myself.  How  bave  I  sunk  by  too  great  an 
assiduity  to  please!  How  bave  I  overtax'd  all 
my  abilities ,  lest  tbe  approbation  of  a  single 
fool  should  escape  me!  But  all  is  now^  over; 
I  have  survived  my  reputation,  my  fortune, 
my  friendships,  and  nothing  remains  hence- 
forward for  roe  but  solitude  and  repentance. 

Mias  R,  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Honeywood,  that 
you  are  setting  off,  without  taking  leave  of 
your  friends?  Tbe  report  is,  that  you  are 
quilting  England.     Can  it  be? 

Honey,    Yes,   madam,  I  leave  you  to  bap- 


Sir^»    But  bow   do   you    know,   madam,|piness;   to  one  who   loves  you,    and  deserves 
that  my  nephew  intends  setting  off  from   this  your  lo^ve;  to  one  who  has  power  to  procure 


place  ? 

Miss  R,  My  maid  assured  me  be  was  come 
to  this  inn;  and  my  own  knowledge  of  bis 
intending  to  leave  Ibe  kingdom,  suggested- tbe 
rest.  But  what  do  1  seer  my  guardian  bere 
before  us!  Who,  my  dear  sir,  could  bave  ex- 
pected meeting  you  bere?  to  what  accident  do 
we  owe  this  pleasure? 

Croak,  To  a  fool,  I  believe. 

MissR.  But  to  what  purpose  did  you  come? 

Croak.  To  play  the  fool. 

MissR,  But  with  whom? 

Croak,  With  greater  fools  than  myself. 

MissR  Explain. 

Croak,  W^hy,  Mr.  Honeywood  brought  me 
bere,  to  do  nothing  now  I  am  here;  and  my 
son  is  going  to  be  married   to  I  donH  know 


you  aflluence,  and  generosity  to  improTC  your 
enjoyment  of  it. 

Miss  R,  And  are  you  sure,  sir,  that  the 
gentleman  you  mean  is  what  you  describe  him  ? 

Honey.  1  bave  the  best  assurances  of  it. 
As  for  me,  weak  and  waTering  as  I  bave  been, 
obliged  by  all,  and  incapable  of  senrinff  any, 
what  happiness  can  I  find  but  in  solitude? 
what  hope  but  in  being  forgotten? 

MissR.  A  thousand!  to  live  among  friends 
that  esteem  you,  whose  happiness  it  will  be 
to  be  permitted  to  oblige  you. 

Honey,  No,  madam;  my  resolution  is  fixed. 
Inferiority  among  strangers  is  ajasy;  but  amon^ 
those  that  once  were  equals,  insupportable. 
Nay,  to  show  you  bow  lar  my  resolution  caa 
go,   I  can  now  speak  with  ealmness   of  mjr 


who,  that  is  here;  so  now  you  are  as  wise  as  I  am.  former  follies,  I  will  even  confess,  th^t,  amon^ 
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the  oarober  of  ray  other  presumptioni ,  I  bad 
the  insolence  to  think  ot  loriog  you.  ^  Yes, 
madam  I  while  I  was  pleading  the  passion  of 
another,  my  heart  was  tortured  with  its  own. 

MissH.  You  amaze  me! 

Honej.  But  youMI  forgire  it,  I  know  you 
will;  since  the  confession  should  not  have 
come  from  me  even  now,  but  to  convince  you 
of  the  sincerity  of  my  intention  of —  never 
mentiotiing  it  more.  [Goingi 

MUs  JL  Stay,  sir,  one  moment.  Ha !  he  here ! 

Enier  Lofty. 

Lioftx.  Is  the  coast  clear?  None  but  friends. 
I  have  followed  you  here  with  a  trifling  piece 
of  inteliigence :  but  it  goes  no  further,  thi0|(s 
are  not  yet  ripe  for  a  discovery.  1  have  spirits 
working  at  a  certain  board ;  your  affair  at  the 
Treasury  will  be  done  in  less  than — a  thou- 
sand years.     Mum  I 

MissRo  Sooner,  sir,  I  should  hope. 

Loftj.  Why,  yes,  I  believe  it  may,  if  it 
falls  into  proper  hands,  that  know  where  to 
push  and  where  to  parry;  that  know  how  the 
land  lies.    £h,  Honeywood. 

MissB*  It  is  fallen  into  yours. 

Lofty ^  Well,  to  keep  you  no  longer  in 
suspense,  your  thing  is  done.  It  is  done,  I 
say;  that*s  all.  I  nave  just  had  assurances 
from  lord  Nevcrout,  ibat  the  claim  has  been 
esamined,  and  found  admissible.  Quietus  is 
the  word,  madam. 

Honey,  But  how?  his  lordship  has  been  at 
Newmarket  these  ten  days. 

Lofty.  Indeed !  Then  sir  Gilbert  Goose  must 
have  been  most  damnably  mistaken.  I  had 
it  of  him. 

MisslL  He?  Why,  sir  Gilbert  and  his  fa- 
mily have  been  in  the  country  this  month. 

Lofty*  This  month  ?  It  must  certainly  be  so. 
Sir  Gilbert*s  letter  did  come  to  me  from  New- 
market, so  that  he  must  have  met  his  lordship 
there ;  and  so  it  came  about  I  have  his  letter 
about  me,  Til  read  it  to  you.  \Ttiking  out  a 
large  Bundle]  ThaOs  from  Paoli  of  Corsica, 
that  from  the  marquis  of  Squilachi.  Have 
you  a  mind  to  see  a  letter  from  count  Ponia- 
towski ,    now  king   of  Poland  ?   Honest  Pon — 

(Searching]  O,  ^ir,  what  are  you  here  too  ? 
*ll  tell  you  what,  honest  frieno,  if  you  have 
not  absolutely  delivered  my  letter  to  sir  W^il- 
liam  Honeywood,  you  may  return  it.  The 
thing  will  do  without  him. 

Sir  iV.  Sir,  I  have  delivered  it,  and  must 
inform  you,  it  was  received  with  the  most 
mortifying  contempt. 

Croak,  Contempt!  Mr.  LoAy,  what  can  that 
mean? 

Lofty.  Let  him  go  on,  let  him  go  on,  I  say. 
You*n  fmd  it  come  to  something  presently. 

Sir  Vr,  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  you*Il  be  amaxed, 
if)  aAer  waiting  some  time  in  the  anti-chamber, 
after  being  surveyed  with  insolent  curiosity  by 
the  passing  servants,  I  was  at  last  assured, 
that  sir  VVilliam  Honeywood  knew  no  such 
person,  and  I  must  certainly  have  been  im- 
posed upon. 

Lofty,  Good;  let  me  die,  very  good.  Ha, 
lia,  ba! 

Croak.  Now,  for  my  life,  I  can*t  find  out 
half  the  goodness  of  it 

Lofty.  You  can*t?  Ha,  ha! 


Croak,   No,  for  the  soul  of  me;  I  think  it 

was  as  confounded  a  bad  answer  as  ever  was 

sent  from   one   private  gentleman   to  another. 

Lofty.   And  so  you  canH  find  out  the  force 

of  the  message?  Why  I  was  in  the  house  at 

that  very    time.     Ila,    ha!    It  was    I  that  sent 

that  very  answer  to  my  own  letter.     Ha,  ha! 

Croak.  Indeed!  How?  why? 

Lofty.    In    one    word,   things   between   sir 

William  and  me  must  he  behind  the  curtain. 

A  party   has   many  eyes.    He  sides  with  lord 

Buzzard,   I  side  with   sir   Gilbert  Goose.     So 

that  unriddles  the  mystery. 

Croak,  And  so  it  does  indeed,  and  all  my 
suspicions  are  over. 

Lofty.  Your  suspicions!  What  then  you 
have  been  suspecting,  you  have  been  suspecting, 
have  you?  Mr.  Croaker,  you  and  I  were 
friends,  we  are  friends  no  longer. 

Croak,  As  I  hope  for  your  favour,  I  did 
not  mean  to  ofiend.  It  escaped  me.  Don^t 
be  discomposed. 

Lofty.  Zounds,  sir,  but  I  am  discomposed, 
and  will  be  discomposed.  To  be  treaied  thus ! 
Who  am  I?  Was  it  for  this  I  have  been 
dreaded  both  by  ins  and  outs?  Have  I  been 
libelled  in  the  Gazetteer,  and  praised  in  the 
St  Jameses?  Have  I  been  chaired  at  Wild- 
man\  and  a  speaker  at  Merchant-tailors*  Hall? 
Have  I  had  my  hand  to  addresses,  and  my 
head  in  the  print-shops,  and  talk  to  me  of 
suspect 

Croak,  My  dear  sir,  be  pacified.  What 
can  you  have  but  asking  pardon? 

Loftjr.  Sir,  I  will  not  ne  pacified!  Suspect! 
Who  am  I?  To  be  used  thus,  hare  I  paid 
court  to  men  in  favour  to  serve  my  friends, 
the  lords  of  the  Treasury,  sir  W^illiam  Honey- 
wood, and  the  rest  of  the  gang,  and  talk  to 
me,  of  suspect!  Who  am  I,  I  say,  who  am  I? 
Sir  IV.  Since,  sir,  youVe  so  pressing  for  an 
answer.  Til  tell  you  who  you  are.  A  gentle-  ' 
man,  as  well  acquainted  with  politics,  as  with 
men  in  power;  as  well  acquainted  with  peiv 
sons  of  fashion,  as  with  modesty;  with  lords 
of  the  Treasury,  as  with  truth;  and  with  all, 
as  you  are  with  sir  William  Honeywood.  I 
am  sir  William  Honeywood. 

[Discovers  his  Ensigns  of  the  Bath, 

Croak,  Sir  William  Honeywood! 

Honey.  Astonishment!  my  uncle!     \Aside* 

Lof{y.    So  then  my  confounded  genius  has 

been    all  this  time  only  leading  me  up  to  tho 

garret,  in  order  to  fling  me  out  of  the  window. 

Croak.    W^hat,   Mr.  Importance,   and  are 

these  your  works?    Suspect  you!    You  who 

have  been  dreaded  by  the  ins  and  outs:   you 

who  have   had  your  hand   to   addresses,   and 

your  head    stuck   up   in   print-shops.    If  you 

were  served  right,  you  should  have  your  head 

stuck  up  in  the  pillory. 

Lofty.  Ay,  stick  it  where  you  will,  for,  by 
the  Lord,  it  cuts  but  a  very  poor  figure  where 
it  sticks  at  present 

Sir  fr.  VVell,  Mr.  Croaker,  I  hope  you 
now  see  how  incapable  this  gentleman  is  of 
serving  you,  and  how  little  miss  Richland  has 
to  expect  from  his  influence. 

Croak.  Ay,  sir,  too  well  I  see  it,  and  I  can*t 
but  say  I  have  had  some  boding  of  it  these 
ten  days.  So  Fm  resolved,  since  my  son  has 
placed  his  affections   on  a  lady  of  moderate 
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fortune,  to  be  satisfied  with  his  choice,  and 
not  run  the  hazard  of  another  Mr.  Lofty,  in 
helping  him  to  a  better. 

SiriV.  I  approve  your  resohition,  and  here 
they  come  to  receive  a  confirmation  of  your 
pardon  and  consent. 


Re-enter  Mns.  CaoAKER,  Jarvis,  Lrontine, 

and  Olivia. 

Mrs.  C.  Where's  my  husband  ?  Come,  come, 
lovey,  you  must  forgive  them.  Jarvis  here 
has  been  to  tell  me  the  whole  affair;  and-,  I 
say,  you  must  forgive  them.  Our  own  was 
a  stolen  match,  you  know,  my  dear;  and  we 
never  had  any  reason  to  repent  of  it. 

Croak.  I  wish  we  could  noth'  say  so:  how- 
ever, this  gentleman,  sir  William  Honey- 
wood,  has  been  beforehand  with  you  in  ob- 
taining their  pardon.  So,  if  the  two  poor  fools 
have  a  mind  to  marry,  I  think  we  can  tack 
them  together  without  crossing  the  Tweed  for  it. 

[Joining  their  Hands. 

Leon,   How  blest,   and  unexpected!    What, 

what  can  we  say  to  such  goodness?   But  our 

future  obedience  shall  be  the  best  reply.    And^ 

as  for  this  gentleman,  to  whom  we  owe — 

Sir  TV.  Excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  interrtipt  your 
thanks,  as  I  have  here  an  interest  that  calls 
me.  \Turning  to  HonejivoodX  Yes,  sir,  you 
are  surprised  to  see  me;  and^I  own  that  a 
desire  of  correcting  your  follies  led  me  hither. 
I  saw,  wiv.  indignation,  the  errors  of  a  mind 
that  only  sought  applause  from  others;  that 
easiness  of  disposition,  which,  though  inclined 
to  the  right,  had  not  courage  to  condemn  the 
wrong.  1  saw,  with  regret,  those  splendid 
errors,  that  still  took  name  from  some  neigh- 
bouring duty.  Tour  charity,  that  was  but  in- 
justice; your  benevolence,  that  was  but  weak- 
ness; and  your  friendship  but  credulity.  I  saw, 
with  regret,  great  talents  and  extensive  learning 
only  employed  to  add  sprightliness  to  error, 
and 'increase  your  perplexities,  i  saw  your 
mind  with  a  tnousand  iiatural  charms:  but  the 
greatness  of  its  beauty  served  only  to  heighten 
roy  pity  for  its  prostitution. 

Honey,  Cease  to  upbraid  me,  sir;  I  have 
for  some  time  but  too  strongly  felt  the  justice 
of  your  reproaches.  But  there  is  one  way 
still  lefl  me.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  determined,  thi's 
very  hour,  to  quit  for  ever  a  place  wher^  I 
have  made  myself  the  voluntary  slave  of  ^11 ; 
and  to    seek   among  strangers   that   fortitude 


which  mar  give  strength  to  the  mind,  and 
marshal  all  its  dissipated  ■  virtues.  Yet,  ei-e  I 
depart,  permit  me  to  solicit  favour  for  this 
gentleman;  who,  notwithstanding  what  has 
happened,  has  laid  me  under  the  most  signal 
obligations.     Mr.  I^fly — 

Lofty,  Mr.  Honey  wood,  Tm  resolved  upon 
a  reformation,  as  well  as  you.  I  now  begin 
to  find,  that  the  man  who  first  invented  the 
art  of  speaking  truth  was  a  much  cunninger 
fellow  than  1  thought  him.  And  to  prove  that 
I  design  to  speak  truth  for  the  future,  I  must 
now  assure  you',  that  you  owe  your  late  en- 
largement to  another;  as,  upon  my  soul,  1 
haa  no  hand  in  the  matter.  So  now.  if  any 
of  the  company  has  a  mind  for  preferment, 
he  may  talce  my  place.  Tm  determined  to 
resign.  \Kxii. 

noney.  How  have'  I  been  d*»ceived? 
Sir  PV.  No,  sir,  you  have  been  obliged  to 
a  kinder,  fairer  ftiend  for  that  favour.  To 
miss  Uichland.  Would  she  complete  our  joy, 
and  make  the  man  she  has  honoured  by  her 
friendship  happy  in  her  love,  I  should  then 
forget  all,  ana  be  as  blest  as  the  welfare  of 
my  dearest  kinsman  can  make  me. 

Miss  R,  After  what  is  past,  it  would  be  but 
affectation  to  pretend  to  indifference.  Yes,  I 
will  own  an  attachment,  which  I  find  was 
more  than  friendship.  And  if  my  entreaties 
cannot  alter  his  resolution  to  quit  the  coiinlry, 
1  will  even  try  if  my  hand  has  not  power  to 
detain  him.  [Giving  her  Hand. 

^ Honey.  Heavens!  how  can  I  have  deserved 
all  thisr  How  express  my  happiiiess,  my  gra- 
titude? A  moment  like  this  overpay*  an  age 
of  apprehension. 

Croak.  Well,  now  I  see  content  in  every 
face;  but  heaven  send  we  be  all  better  this 
day  three  months. 

Sir  fV,  Henceforth,  nephew,  learn  to  respect 
yourself.  He  who  seeks  only  for  applause 
from  without,  has  all  his  happiness  in  anotber*s 
keeping. 

Honey.  Yes,  sir,  I  now  too  plainly  perceive 
my  errors.  My  vanity,  in  attempting  to  please 
all,  by  fearing  to  offend  any.  My  meanness 
in  approving  folly,  lest  fools  shoitld  disapprove. 
Henceforth,  therefore,  it  shall  be  my  study  to 
reserve  my  pity  for  real  distress;  my  friend- 
ship for  true  merit;  and  my  love  for  her, 
who  first  taught  me  what  it  is  to  be  happy. 

\Mxeunim 


SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER, 

or,  7%«  MitUiV—  of  •  Kight;  Coaady  by  OtiTer  Goldtmidi,  acted  at  Covenl-Garden  i775.  Wbaa  tbia  piece  wa* 
originally  brooghl  farward*  liio  lasle  or  Lhe  nalton  had  sickened  with  a  prepoileroui  love  Tor  what  waa  lermrd  acoli- 
nental  comedy;  that  ia,  a  dramalic  compoahion,  in  which  the  ordioarj  huaiiieta  of  Iire«  which,  in  a  free  couatry,  like 
Greal  Britain  *  pruducea  auvh  a  div«raitj  of  character ,  waa  to  be  aupcrseded  bj  an  unnalural  affveiation  of  poliake4 
dialogue^  in  which  lhe  utagea  and  aingularitica  of  the  mulliliide  were  to  be  nearly ,  if  not  aU>*gelher,  rejected.  Thi* 
falae  laita  waa  borrowed  from  France;  where  it  waa  the  practice  then,  more  than  at  the  prearnt  day,  to  keep,  what 
they  were  pleaaed  to  term,  the  higher  older  of  comedy,  in  a  material  aenaa  imconnccled  wi'h  the  iinabacklrd  ebulHiiana 
of  nnlnre;  and  Kelly,  and  uthrra,  were  enforcing  ifaia  principle  with  ardour,  when  Oliver  Oold»niilh  planted  the  alaodard 
of  Thalia  on  lhe  boarda  of  Covenl-Garden  Theatre,  and  baoiebed,  triumphantly,  those  mawkish  monaiera  of  faahioo, 
which  were  lending  to  make  acntimcnt  ridiculouf,  by  diasolving  il«  ties  with  common  incidenta,  and  thereby  icndaring 
it  aomewhat  independent  of  aoeial  virtue,  by  weakening  its  moral  iotereat.  The  eldar  C'olman,  whose  theatrical  judg> 
meni  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  cittical  world,  had  auflered  hiroaelf  to  be  so  inoculated  with  this  sentiaootal  ia- 
■nrnza  of  the  mind,  that  ho  ralher  toler»ied  this  comedy  from  ■  respect  to  the  author,  than  encouraged  it  from  a  bop« 
of  its  success;  even  the  actors  caught  the  contagion t  and  "Woodward  and  Smith,  who  w**^  deaigned  to  play  Tony 
Lumlikiii  and  Young  Marlow,  reaigned  their  parts.    It  was  to  Ikis  faaciful  retagiutioa  IhSt  Quick  and  !•••  X^V*  owc4 
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Bucli  of  tbeir  ••riv  eelebritj;  for,  eonlrtfj-  to  th«  dvclarattoni  of  tbe  knowing  ones.  Jobs  Xull  welcomed  this  con«dr 
wilh  cheers;  and,  bjr  tb«  aid  of  Goldanilh,  Nature  and  Laughter  reaaned  their  honours  on  the  Briliah  ilage.  We  knoir 
that  thb  pieco  ia,  by  some  criljea,  considered  aa  ■  farce ;  bat  alill  it  muat  be  ranked  among  the  fareea  of  a  man  oF 
geniai.  One  of  tho  moat  Iwdieroiu  ctreumaUncea  it  contoiaa  (that  of  tbe  rebbcrj)  ia  borrowed  from  Jlbmmazar,  It  met 
witb  groat  aucceaa,  and  aa  alill  freqnaotlj  acted. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

SIR  CHA&LBS  HARLOW. 

STINGO. 

TOM  TWIST. 

SBRVANt. 

HARPCASTLE. 

DIGGORT. 

JACK   SLANG. 

MRS.  HARDCASTLE. 

TOUNG   MARLOW. 

ROGER. 

TIM   TICKLE. 

MISS  HARDCASTLE. 

HASTINGS. 

RALPH. 

JEREMY. 

MISS  NEVILLE. 

TOMT    LUMPKIN. 

GREGORY. 

MAT  MUGGINS. 

MAID.                ^ 

• 

ACT  I. 

ScXNB  I.    A  Chamber  in  an  oUl-fashioned 

House, 

Enter  Hardcastle  and  Mrs.  Harocastlb. 

Mrs.  H*  I  "ffow,  Mr«  Hardcastle,  youVe  very 
parbGular.  Is  there  a  creature  in  the  whole 
country,  but  ourselves,  that  does  not  take  a 
trip  to  town  now  and  then  to  rub  oflfthe  rust 
a  little?  There*s  the  two  inlss  Hoggf,  and  our 
neighbour,  Mrs.  Grigsby,  go  to  take  a  month^s 
polishing  every  'winler. 

Hard,  Ay,  and  bring  back  vanity  and  ailfec- 
tation  to  last  them  the  whole  year.  I  wonder 
why  London  cannot  keep  its  own  fools  at 
home.  In  my  time ,  the  follies  of  the  town 
crept  slowly  among  us,  but  now  they  travel 
iaster  than  a  stage-coach.  Its  fopperies  come 
down,  not  only  as  inside  passengers,  but  in 
the  Tery  basket. 

Mrs,  H,  Ay,  your  times  were  fine  times 
indeed;  you  have  been  telling  us  of  them  for 
many  a  long  year.  Here  we  live  in  an  old 
rumblinff  mansion,  that  looks  ior  all  the  world 
like  an  mn,  but  that  we  never  see  company* 
Our  best  visitors  are  old  Mrs.  Oddfish,  the 
curate^s  wile,  and  litlle  Crtpplegale,  the  lame 
dancingmaster;  and  all  our  entertainment  your 
old  stories  of  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke 
of  Marlborough.  I  hate  such  old-fashioned 
tromper)''. 

Hard,  And  I  love  it.  I  love  every  thing 
that's  old:  old  friends,  old  limes,  old  manners, 
old  books,  old  wine;  and  I  believe,  Dorothy, 
[Taking  her  Hand]  yoii*II  own  I  have  been 
pretty  fond  of  an  old  wife. 

Mrs,  H,  Lord,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you*re  for 
ever  at  your  Dorothy's,  and  your  old  wives. 
You  may  be  a  Darby,  but  ril  be  no  Joan,  I 
promise  you.  Vm  not  so  old  as  youM  make 
me  by  more  than  one  good  year.  Add  twenty 
to  twenty,  and  make  money  of  that 

Hard,  Let  me  see ;  twenty  added  to  twenty 
makes  just  fifty  and  seven. 

Mrs.Hf  Its  false,  Mr.  Hardcastle:  I  was  but 
twenty  when  I  was  brought  to  bed  of  Tonvi 
that  I  had  by  Mr.  Lumpkin,  my  first  husband ; 
and  he's  not  come  to  years   of  discretion  yet. 

Hard,  Nor  ever  will,  I  dare  answer  for 
bim.     Ay,  you  have  taught  him  finely. 

Mrs,  H,  No  matter;  Tony  L«mpktn  has  a 
good  fortune.  My  son  is  not  to  live  by  his 
learning.  I  don't  think  a  boy  wants  much 
learoio^  to  spend  fifteen  hundred  a  year. 

Hard,  Learning,  cpotha !  a  mere  composition 
of  tricks  and  miscfaie£ 

Jfrj;  H  Humour y  my  dear;    nothing  but 


humour.     Come,  Mr.  Hardcastle |   you  must 
allow  the  boy  a  little  humour. 

Hard,  I'd  sooner  allow  bim  an  borsepond. 
If  burning  the  footman's  shoes,  frighting  the 
maids,  worrying  the  kittens,  be  humour,  be 
has  it.  It  was  but  yesterday  he  fastened  my 
wig  to  the  back  of  my  chair,  and  when  I  went 
to  man  a  bow,  I  popp'd  my  bald  head  into 
Mrs.  Frizzle's  face.  r-. 

Mrst  H,  And  am  I  to  blame  ?  The  poor  boy 
was  always  too  sickly  to  do  any  good.  A 
school  would  be  his  death.  When  he  comes 
to  be  a  little  stronger,  who  knows  what  a 
year  or  two's  Latin  may  do  for  him? 

Hard,  I^tin  for  him !  a  cat  'and  a  fiddle. 
No,  no,  tbe  alehouse  and  the  stable  are  the 
only  schools  he'll  ever  go  to. 

Mrs,  Hg  Well,  we  must  not  snub  the  poor ' 
boy  now;    for  I    believe  we   shan't   have  him 
long  among  us.     Any  body  that  looks  in  his 
face  may  see  he's  consumptive. 

Hard,  Ay,  if  growing  too  fat  be  one  of  the 
symptoms. 

Jars,  H.  He  coughs  sometimes. 

Hard,  Ifes,  when  his  liquor  goes  the 
wrong  way. 

Mrs,  H,  I'm  actually  afraid  of  his  lungs. 

Hard,  And  truly  so  am  I;  for  he  some- 
times whoops  like  a  speaking-trumpet — [Ton/ 
f^aliooing  behind  the  Scenes]  —  O  there  he 
goes — A  very  consumptive  figure,  truly. 

Enter  Tony,  frossing  the  Stage, 

Mrs,H,  Tony,  where  are  you  going,  my 
charmer?  Won't  you  give  papa  and  I  a  little 
of  your  company,  lovee? 

Tony,  I'm  in  baste,  mother,  I  can't  stay. 

Mrs,  H,  You  shan't  venture  out  this  raw 
evening,  my  dear;   you  look  most  shockingly* 

Ton/,  1  can't  stay,  I  tell  you.  The  Three 
Pigeons  expect  me  down  every  moment.  There's 
some  fun  going  forward. 

Hard,  Ay;  the  alehouse,  the  old  place:  I 
thought  so. 

Mrs,  H  A  low,  paltry  set  of  fellows. 

Tony,  Not  so  low,  neither.  There's  Dick 
Muggins  the  exciseman,  Jack  Slang  the  horse^ 
doctor,  little  Aminidab  that  grinds  the  music 
box,  and  Tom  Twist  that  spins  the  pewter 
platter. 

Mrs,  H,  Pray,  my  dear,  disappoint  them  for 
one  night  at  leasL 

Tony,  As  for  disappointing  them,  I  should 
not  so  much  mind:  but  I  can't  abide  to  dis- 
appoint myself. 

Mrs,  H,   [Detaining  him]   You  shan^  go, 
Tanjr,  I  will,  I  tell  you, 
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Mrs,  H,  I  say  yo\x  shan*t. 

Tony,  VVe'/l  see  vrliich  is  slrongest,  you 
or  I.  \Exit,  hauling  her  out. 

Hard.  Ay,  ihcrc  goes  r  pdir  that  only  spoil 
each  other.  But  is  not  the  whole  a^e  in  a 
combination  to  drive  sense  and  discretion^  out 
of  doors?  There's  my  pretty  darling  Kate; 
the  fashions  of  the  times  have  almost  infected 
her  too.  By  living  a  year  or  iwo  in  town, 
she  is  as  fond  of  gauze  and  French  frippery, 
as  the  hest  of  them. 

A  Enier  Miss  Hardcastlb. 

^a/y/. ^Blessings  on  my  pretty  innocence! 
DressM  out  as  usual,  rov  Kate.  Goodness! 
what  a  quantity  of  superfluous  silk  hast  thou 
got  about  thee,  girl!  1  could  never  teach  the 
tools  of  this  age,  tiial  the  indigent  world  could 
be  clothed  out  of  the  trimmings   of  the  vain. 

Miss  H.  You  know  our  agreement,  sir.  You 
allow  me  the  morning  to  receive  and  pay 
visits,  and  to  dress  in  my  own  manner;  and 
in  the  evening,  I  put  on  my  housewife's  dress 
to  please  you. 

Hard.  Well,  remember  I  insist  on  the  terms 
of  our  agreement:  and,  by-the-hy,  I  believe  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  try  your  obedience 
this  very  eTening. 

Miss  H.  I  protest,  sir,  I  don't  comprehend 
your  meaning. 

Hard.  Then  to  be  plain  with  you,  Kate,  I 
expect  the  young  gentleman  I  have  chosen  to 
be  your  husband  from  town  this  very  day. 
I  have  his  father's  letter,  in  which  he  informs 
me  his  son  is  set  out,  and  that  he  intends  to 
follow  himself  shortly  aller.' 

MissH.  Inder.d!  I  wish  I  had  known  some- 
thing of  this  before.  Bless  me ,  how  shall  I 
behave?  It's  a  thousand  to  one  I  shan't  like 
him;  our  meeting  will  be  so  formal,  and  so 
like  a  thing  of  business,  that  I  shall  find  no 
room  for  friendship  or  esteem. 

Hard.  Depend  upon  it,  child,  III  never  con- 
trol your  choice;  but  Mr.  Marlow,  whom  1 
have  pitched  upon,  is  the  son  of  my  old  friend, 
sir  Cnarles  Marlow,  of  whom  you  hare  heard 
me  talk  so  ofien.  The  young  gentleman  has 
been  bred  a  scholar,  and  is  designed  for  an 
employment  in  the  service  of  his  country.  1 
am  told  he's  a  man  of  an  excellent  under- 
standing. 

MissH.  Is  he? 

Hard.  Very  generous. 

MissH.  I  believe  I  shall  like  him. 

Hard.  Young  and  brave. 

MissH.  I'm  sure  I  shall  like  him. 

Hard.  And  very  handsome. 

Miss  H.  My  dear  papa,  say  no  more ;  [Kiss- 
ing his  Hand"]   he's  mine,  I'll  have  him. 

Hard.  And,  to  crown  all,  Kate,  he's  one  of 
the  most  bashful  and  reserved  young  fellows 
in  the  world. 

MissH.  £h!  you  have  frozen  me  to  death 
again.  That  word  reserved  has  undone  all 
the'  reft  of  his  accomplishments.  A  reserved 
lover,  it  is  said,  always  makes  a  suspicious 
husband. 

Hard,  On  the  contrary,  modesty  seldom 
resides  in  a  breast  that  is  not  enrrched  with 
nobler  virtues.  It  was  the  very  feature  in  his 
character  that  first  struck  me. 

Miss  H  He  must  have  more  striking  features 


to  catcli  me,  I  promise  you.  'However,  if  he 
be  so  young,  so  handsome,  and  so  every  thinfu 
as  you  mention,  I  believe  he'll  do  still.  I 
think  I'll  have  him. 

Hard.  Ay,  Kate,  but  there  is  still  an  obstacle. 
It's  more  than  an  even  wager  he  may  not 
have  you. 


break  my  glass  for  its  flattery;  set  niy  cap  to 
some  newer  fashion,  and  look  out  for  some 
less  difficult  admirer. 

Hard.  Bravely  resolved!  In  the  mean  time 
I'll  go  prepare  the  servants  for  his  reception; 
as  Ave  seldom  see  company,  they  want  as  much 
training  as  a  company  of  recruits  .the  first 
day's  muster.  \JE.tiL 

MissH  Lud,  this  news  of  papa's  puts  mr 
all  in  a  flutter.  Young,  handsome;  these  he 
puts  last;  but  I  put  them  foremost.  Sensible, 
good-natured;  I  like  all  that.  But  then  re- 
served and  sheepish ;  that's  much  against  him. 
Yet  can't  he  be  cured  of  his^  timidity,  by  be- 
ing taught  to  be  proud  of  his  wife?  Yes,  and 
can't  I — But  I  vow  I'm  disposing  of  the  hns- 
band,  before  I  have  secured  the  lover. 

Enter  ybAB  Nbvilib. 

MissH  Fra  glad  youVe  come,  Neville,  ray 
dear.  Tell  me,  Constance,  how  do  I  look  ihis 
evening?  Is  there  any  thing  whimsical  aboot 
me?  Is  it  one  of  my  well  looking  days,  child? 
am  I  in  hicA  to-day? 

Miss  N.  Perfectly,  my  dear.  Yet  now  I  look 
again — bless  me!  sure  no  accident  has  hap- 
pened among  the  canary  birds  or  the  md 
fishes.  Has  your  brother  or  the  cat  been 
meddling?  Or  has  the  last  novel  been  too 
moving  r 

MissH.  No;  nothing  of  all  this.  I  have 
been  threatened — I  can  scarce  get  it  out — I 
have  been  threatened  with  a  lover. 

MissN.  And  his  name — 

MissH.  Is  Marlow. 

MissN.  Indeed! 

Miss  H.  The  son  of  sir  Charles  Marlow. 

MissN.  As  I  live,  the  most  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  my  admirer.  They  are  never 
asunder.  I  believe  you  must  have  seen  him 
when  we  lived  in  town. 

MissH.  Never, 

Miss  N.  He's  a  very  singular  character,  I 
assure  you.  Among  women  of  reputation  and 
virtue,  he  is  the  modestest  man  alive;  bbt  his 
acquaintance  give  him  a  very  different  character 
among  creatures  of  another  stamp:  you  under- 
stand me. 

JIfisis  H.  An  odd  character  indeed.  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  manage  him.  What  shall  I 
do  ?  Pshaw,  think  no  more  of  him ;  hot  trust 
to  occurrences  for  success.  But  how  goes  on 
your  own  affair,  my  dear?  has  my  mother 
been  courting  you  for  my  brother  Tony,  as 
usual? 

Miss  N.  I  have  just  come  from  one  of  oar 
agreeable  tete-a-tetes.  She  has  been  saying  a 
hundred  tender  things,  and  setting  off  her 
pretty  monster  as  the  very  pink  of  peHection. 

Miss  H.  And  her  partiaHly  Is  such,  that  she 
actually  thinks  him  so.  A  toitune  like  yours 
is  no  small  temptation.     Besides,    as  she  ha« 
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the  sole  managenient  of  it,  I'm  not  suq>rised 
to  see  ber  unwUling  to  let  it  go  out  of  the 
faoiily. 

Miss  N*  A  fortune  like  mine,  wbicb  chiefly 
consists  in  jewels,  is  no  suc|i  migfatr  temp- 
tation. But  at  any  rate ,  if  my  dear  Hastings 
be  but  constant,  1  make  no  doubt  to  be  too 
bard  for  ber  at  last.  However,  I  let  ber  sup- 
pose that  I  am  in  love  with  her  son,  and  soe 
never  once  dreams  that  my  aflcctions  are  fixed 
upon  another. 

Miss  H»  My  good  brother  holds  out  stoutly. 
I  could  almost  Jove  him  for  bating  you  so. 

Miss  N*  It  is  a  good  naturM  creature  at 
bottom,  and  Tm  sure  would  wish  to  see  me 
married  to  any  body  but  himsel£  But  my 
aunt*s  bell  rings  for  our  afternoon's  walk  round 
the  improvements.  Allons,  courage  is  neces- 
saiTi  as  our  affairs  are  critical. 

Miss  H.  Would  it  were  bed  time  and  all 
were  well.  [Exeunt. 

ScsKB  n. — An  Alehouse-room, 

Several  shabby  Fellows,  wiOi  Punch  and 
Tobacco,  Tony  at  the  Head  of  the  Table, 
a  Utile  higher  ^han  the  Rest:  a  Mallet  in 
his  Hand. 

Omnes.  Hurrea,  burrea,  hurrea,  bravo. 

1  FeL  Now,  gentlemen,  silence  for  a  song. 
The  squire  is  going  to  knock  himself  down 
for  a  song  ^). 

Omnes.  Ay,  a  song,  a  song. 

Tonjr..  Then  TU  sing  you,  gentlemen,  a  song 
i  made  upon  this  alehouse,  the  Three  Pigeons. 

SOMG. 

Let  schoolmasters  puzzle  their  brain, 

With  grammar,  and  nonsense,  and  learning; 
Good  liquor,  I  stoutly  maintain, 

Give  genus  a  better  discerning. 
I^t  them  brag  of  their  heathenisn  gods. 

Their  Lethes,  their  Slyses,  and  Stygians: 
Their  quis,  and  their  quaes,   and  tbeir  quods, 

They  re  all  but  a  parcel  of  pigeons. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

When  metbodist  preachers  come  down 

A  preaching  that  drinking  is  sinful, 
111  w^ag^r  the  rascals  a  crown, 

They  always  preach  best  with  a  skinful. 
But  Avnen  you  come   down  with  your  pence, 

For  a  slice  of  their  scnrvy  religion, 
m  leave  it  to  all  men  of  sense. 

Rut  you,  my  good  friend,   are  the  pigeon. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroII. 

Then  come,  put  the  jorum  about. 

And  let  us  be  merry  and  clever; 
Our  hearts  and  our  liquours  are  stout; 

Here*s  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  for  ever. 
Let  some  cry  up  woodcock  or  hare. 

Your  bustards,  y  our  ducks,  an d  your  widgeons ; 
But  of  all  the  birds  in  the  air, 

Here's  a  health  to  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 


»)  II  U  the  biutnets  of  the  Pre»id«nt  at  a  free  and  aaay 
ciab*  ascb  a«  thia*  to  call  to  ailcace*  proclaim  a  toast, 
rail  for  a  song,  rtc,  bjr  alrikiog  on  the  table  witli 
Ilia  banmer,  which  crery  one  i«  bonnd  to  nhcj,  under 
pcAallj  ef  a  fine  of  glaatea  round  (a  glaaa  of  wkatcrer 
the  coapanj  u  drlnk'mE  lo  everr  person  preieot),  or ; 
l«  drink  a  pint  glaa«  of  a«h  and  wilerj  this,  of  ruiimr,  j 
ncatia  «•  lonf  at  the  members  are  not  quite  intoxi- 
cnled. 


Omnes.  Bravo,  bravo. 

1  Fel.  The  squire  has  sot  spunk  in  him. 

2  F^  1  loves  to  hear  him  sing,  bekeays  be 
never  gives  us  ootiung  that*s  low. 

3  Fel,  O,  damn  any  thing  that*s  low;  I 
can*t  bear  it, 

4  Fel.  The  genteel  thing  is  the  genteel  thing 
at  any  time ,  if  so  be  that  a  gentleman  bees 
in  a  concatenation  accordingly. 

3  Fel.  I  like  the  mazum  of  it,  master  Mug- 
gins. What  though  I  am  obligated  to  dance 
a  bear,  a  man  may  be  a  gentleman  for  all 
that.  May  this  be  my  poison  if  my  bear  cvei* 
dances  but  to  the  very  genteelest  of  tunes. — 
«VVater  parted,"  or  the  minuet  in  Ariadne. 

2  FeL  What  a  pity  it  is  the  squire  is 
not  come  to  his  own.  It  would  be  well 
for  all  the  publicans  within  ten  miles  round 
of  him. 

Tonjr,  Ecod,  and  so  it  would,  master  Siaiij^. 
rd  then  show  what  it  was  to  keep  choice  of 
company. 

2  FeL  Oh,,  he  takes  after  his  own  father 
for  that.  To  be  sure  old  squire  Lumpkin  wa» 
ihe  finest  gentleman  I  ever  set  my  eyes  on. 
For  winding  the  straight  born,  or  beating  a 
thicket  for  a  hare,  or  a  wencli,  he  never  had 
his  fellow.  It  was  a  saying  in  the  place,  that 
be  kept  tlie  best  horses,  dogs,  and  girb  in  the 
whole  county. 

Tonjr,  Ecod,  and  when  Vm  of  age  Til  be 
no  bastard,  I  prombe  you.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  Bet  Bouncer  and  tne  miller*s  grey  mare  to 
beffin  with.  But  come,  my  boys,  drink  ibout 
and  be  merry,  for  you  pay  no  reckoning. 
Well,  Stingo,  what*s  the  matter? 

Enter  Landlord. 

Land,  There  be  two  gentlemen  in  a  post- 
chaise  at  the  door.  They  have  lost  their  way 
upo*  the  forest,  and  they  are  talking  some- 
thing about  Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Tonjr.  As  sure  as  can  be,  one  of  tbcm 
miut  be  the  gentleman  that^s  coming  down  to 
court  my  sister.  Do  they  seem  to  be  Lon- 
doners? 

Land.  I  believe  they  may.  They  look  wound- 
ily  like  Frenchmen. 

Tonj,  Then  desire  them  to  step  this  way,  and 
ril  set  them  right  in  a  twinkling.  \ExitLand- 
lord]  Gentlemen,  as  they  maynH  be  good 
enough  company  for  you,  step  down  lor  a 
moment,  ana  ril  be  with  you  in  the  squeez- 
ing of  a  lemon.  [Exeunt  Mob]  Father-in-law 
has  been  calling  me  whelp,  and  hound,  this 
half-yur.  Now  if  I  pleased,  I  could  be  so 
revenftd  upon  the  old  grumbletonian.  Bui 
then  rm  pifraid  of  what !  I  shall  soon  be  worth 
fifteen  hundred  a  year,  and  let  him  frighten 
n^out  of  that  if  he  can. 

Enter  Landlord ,    conducting  Marlow  and 

Hastings. 

Mar.  What  a  tedious,  uncomfortable  day 
bave  we  had  of  it.  We  were  told  it  was 
but  forty  miles  across  the  counlr)',  and  we 
have  come  above  threescore. 

HasL  And  all,  Marlow,  from  tliat  unac- 
countable reserve  of  yc»urs,  that  would  nol 
let  us  inquire  more  frequently  on  the  way. 

Mar.  I  own,  Hastings  I  atn  unwilling  to 
lay  myself  under  an   onligniton  lo   every.  0119 
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I  meet;  and  often  stand  the  chance  of  an  un- 
mannerly answer. 

Hast,  At  present,  boweyer,  we  are  not  likely 
io  receive  any  answer. 

Tonjr.  No  offence,  gentlemen;  but  Vm  told 
you  have  been  inquiring  for  one  Mr.  Hard^ 
caslle,  in  tbese  parts.  Do  you  know  what 
part  of  the  country  you  are  in  ? 

Hast,  Not  in  the  least,  sir;  but  should  thank 
you  for  information. 

Tony,  Nor  the  way  you  came  ? 

Hast,   No,'  sir;  but  if  you  can  inform  us — 

Ton/,  Why,  gentlemen,  if  you  know  nei- 
ther the  road  you  are  going,  nor  where  you 
arc,  nor  the  road  you  came,  the  first  thing 
1  have  to  inform  you  is,  that — you  have  lost 
your  way. 

Mar,  VVe  wanted  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that. 

Tony,  Pray,  gentlemen,  may  I  be  s^  bold 
as  to  ask  the  place   from  whence   you  came  ? 

Mar,  Tbat*s  not  neces5ary  towards  directing 
us  w^here  we  are  to  go. 

Tony.  No  offence:  but  question  for  f|ueslion 
is  all  fair,  you  know.  Pray,  gentlemen,  is  n^t 
this  s'dmc  flardcaslle  a  cross-grain*d ,  old-fa- 
shionM,  whimsical  fellow,  with  an  ugly  face,  a 
daughter,  and  a  pretty  son  ? 

Hast*  We  have  not  seen  the  gentleman, 
but  he  has  the  family  you  mention. 

Tony,  The  daughter,  a  tall,  trapesing,  trol- 
loping^  talkative  maypole — the  son,  a  pretty, 
well-bred,  agreeable  youth,  that  every  body 
is  fond  of. 

Mar,  Our  information  differs  in  this:  the 
daughter  is  said,  to  be  well-bred  and  beauti- 
ful ;  the  son,  an  awkward  booby ,  reared  lip 
and  spoiled  at  bis   mother^s  apronstring. 

Tony,  Jle-he-hem — Then,  gentlemen,  all  I 
have  to  tell  you  is,  that  you  won*t  reach  Mr. 
Hardcastle*s  house  this  night,  I  believe. 

Hast,  Unfortunate! 

Tony,  It*s  a  damned  long,  dark,  boggy, 
dirty,  dangerous  way.  Stingo,  tell  the  gentle- 
men the  way  to  Mr.  Hardcastle^s ;  [funking 
upon  the  iandlonf]  Mr.  Ilardcastle^s ,  of 
Quagmire-marsh,  you  understand  me. 

Land,  Master  llardcastle*s !  Lack-a-daisy. 
my  masters,  youVecome  a  deadly  deal  wrong ! 
VVhen  you  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  you 
should  bavcL  crossed  down  Squash-iane. 

Mar,  Cross  down  Squash-lane. 

Land,  Then  you  were  to  keep  straight  for* 
ward  till  you  came  to  four  roads. 

Mar,  Come  to  where  four  roads  meet? 

Tony*  Ay,  but  you  must  be  sure  to  take 
only  one  of  them.  g 

Mar,  O,  sir,  youVe  facetious.  ^'* 

Tony.  Then  keeping  to  the  right,  yo 
to  go  sideways  till  you  come  upon  ( 
skull  common:  there  you  must  look  shar^ 
the  track  of  the  wheel,  and  go  forward 
you  come  to  farmer  Murrain's  bam.  Com  in 
to  the  farmer's  bam,  you  are  to  turn  to  the 
right,  and  then  to  the  leH,  and  then  to  the 
riffht  about  again,  till  you  find  out  the  old 
mill— 

Mar,  Zonnds,  man!  we  could  as  soon  find 
out  the  lonffitude! 

Hnsi,  VVhat's  to  be  done,  MaHow? 

Mar,  This  house  promises  but  a  poor  re« 
ception;  though  perhaps  the  landlord  can  ac«- 
commodate  us. 


Land,  Atack,  master,  we  bare  but  one 
spare  bed  in  the  whole  house. 

Tony.  And,  to  my  knowledge,  tbat*s  taken 
up  by  three  lodgers  already.  [_j4/'ter  a  Pause, 
in  tptiich  the  rest  seem  disconcertedl  I  have 
bit  it;  don*tyou  think.  Stingo,  our  landlady  could 
accommodate  the  gentlemen  by  the  breside, 
with — three  chairs  and  a  bolster? 

Hast.  I  hate  sleeping  hj  the  fireside. 

Mar,  And  I  detest  your  three  chairs  and 
a  bolster. 

Tony,  You  do^  do  you? — than  let  me  see 
— what — ^if  you  go  on  a  mile  further,  to  the 
Buck's  Head,  the  old  Buck's  Head  on  tbe  hill, 
one  of  the  best   inns  in   the  whole  country? 

Hast.  O  ho!  so  we  have  escaped  an  ad- 
venture for  this  night,  however. 

Land.  [Apart  to  Tony'\  Sure  you  ben*t 
sending  tliem  to  your  father's  as  an  inn,  be 
you? 

Tony.  Mum,  you  fool  you;  let  them  find 
that  out  \To  thent]  You  have  only  to  keep 
on  straight  forward  till  you  come  to  a  large 
house  hy  the  road  side:  you'll  see  a  pair  of 
large  horns  over  the  door^  that's  the  sign. 
Drive  up  the  yard,  and  call  stoutly  about  you. 

Hast.  Sir,  we  are  obliged  to  you.  The 
servants  can't  miss  the  way  ? 

Tony,  No,  no:  but  I  tell  you,  though,  the 
landlord  is  rich,  and  going  to  leave  wX  busi- 
ness ;  so  he  wants  to  oe  thought  a  gentleman, 
saving  your  presence,  he!  he!  be!  Hell  be 
for  giving  you  his  company,  and  ecod  if  yon 
mind  him,  hell  persuade  you  that  his  mother 
was  an  alderman,  and  his  aunt  a  iustice  of 
peace. 

Land,  A  troublesome  old  blade,  to  be  sure; 
but  a  keeps  as  good  wines  and  beds  as  any 
in  tbe  whole  country. 

Mar.  Well,  if  ne  supplies  us  with  these, 
we  shall  want  no  further  connexion.  We 
are  to  turn  to  the  right,  did  you  say? 

Tony.  No)  no,  straight  forward.  I'll  jost 
step  myself,  and  show  you  a  piece  of  the 
way.     l^To  tlie  Landlord'}  Mum. 

Land,  Ah,  bless  your  oeart,  for  a  sweet, 
pleasant — damn'd,  mischievous  son  of  a  whore. 

\£aceunt, 

ACTII. 

ScKNB  I. — An  old  fashioned  House, 

Enter  Hardcastls,  followed  by  three  or  four 
awkivard  Servants, 

,Hard,  Well,  I  hope  you're  perfect  in  the 
table  exercise  I  have  been  teachii\£  you  these 
three  days.  You  all  know  your  posts  and  your 
places,  and  can  show  that  you  have  been  used 
to  good  company,  without  stirring  from  home. 

Omnes,   Ay,  ay. 

Hard.  When  company  comes,  yoa  are  not 
to  pop  out  and  stare,  and  then  run  in  again, 
like  frighted  rabbits  n  in  a  warren. 

Omnes,  No,  no. 

Hard.  You,  Diggory,  whom  1  have  taken 
from  the  bam,  are  to  make  a  show  at  the 
side-table;  and  you,  Roger,  whom  I  have  ad- 
vanced from  the  plough ,  are  to  place  your-  < 
self  behind  my  chair.  But  you're  not  to  stand 
so,  with  your  hands  in  your  pockets.  Take 
your  hanas  from  your  pockets,  Roger,  and 
from  your  head,  you  blockhead  yon.  Sealiow 
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Diggorr  carries  his  bands.     The^re  a  little 
too  stifl^  indeed,  but  tfaat^s  no  mat  matter. 

Dig,  Ay,  mind  bow  I  bold  tbem:  IJeamed 
to  hold  my  hands  this  way  when  I  was  upon 
dn'Jl  for  the  militia.    And  so  being  upon  drill — 

Hitrd,  You  must  not  be  so  talkative,  Dig- 
gory;  yoiTniust  be  all  attention  to  the  guests: 
You  must  bear  us  talk,  and  not  think  of  talk- 
ing ;  jou  must  see  us  drink,  and  not  think  of 
dnnking;  you  must  see  us  eat,  and  not  think 
of  eating. 

Diff.  By  the  laws,  your  worship,  that's  perfectly 
nnpossihle.  Whenever  Diggory  sees  yeating 
going  forwards,  ecod  he*s  always  wishing  for  a 
mouthful  himself. 

Hard,  Blockhead!  is  not  a  bellyful  in  the 
kitchen  as  good  as  a  bellyful  in  tbe  parlour? 
Stay   your  stomach   with   that   reflection. 

Jbiff,  Ecod  I  thank  your  worship.  Til  make 
a  shift  to  stay  my  stomach  with  a  slice  of 
cold  beef  in  tne  pantry. 

Hard.  Diggory,  you  are  too' talkative.  Then 
if  I  happen  to  say  a  good  thing ,  or  tell  a 
good  story  at  table,  you  must  not  all 'burst 
out  a  laughing,  as  if  you  made  part  of  the 
company. 

Diff,  Then  ecod  your  worship  must  not 
tell  the  slorv  of  Ould  Grouse  in  the  gun- 
room: I  canl  help  laughing  at  that — be!  he! 
he  I — for  ihe  soul  of  me.     We  have  laughed 


at  that  these  twenty  years — ha!  ha!  ha! 

Hard.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  The  story  is  a  good 
one.  Well,  honest  Diggory,  you  may  laugh 
at  that — but  still  remember  to  be  attentive. 
Suppose  one  of  the  company  should  call  for 
a  glass  of  wine,  bpw  will  you  behave?  A 
glass  of  wine,  sir,  if  you  please.  [^To  Diggo^ 
r|T— Eh,  why  don't  you  move? 

Hig.  Ecod,  your  worship,  I  never  have 
courage  till  I  see  the  eatables  and  drinkables 
broufiht  upo'  the  table,  and  then  I'm  as  bauld 
as  a  lion. 

Hard.  What,  will  nobody  move? 

1  Serv»  I'm  not  to  leave  tnis  place. 

2  Serp.   Pm  sure  it's  no  pleace  of  mine. 
SServ.  Nor  mine,  for  sartatn. 
Dig.    WaanS|    and  Fm  sure  it  canna  be 

mine. 

Hard,  You  numskulls!  and  so  while,  like 
your  betters,  you  are  quarrelling  for  places, 
the  guests  must  be  starvd.     O  you  dunces!  1 


and   give  my   old  friend*s   son  a  hearty  wel- 
come-at  tbe  gate.  [Exit 

Dig.     Dj  the    elevens,   my   place   is   gone 
quite  out  of  my  head. 

Roger.  1  know  that  my  place  is  to  be  every 
"where. 

\Serp.  Where  the  devil  is  mine? 

2  Serp.  My  place  is  to  be  no  where  at  all; 
and  .so  I'se  go  about  my  business. 

[JExeunl  Serponis,  running  about,  as  ij 

frighted,  different  9Vays, 


Enter  Marlow  and  Hastings. 

Hast.  After  the  disapointments  of  the  day, 
"welconie  pa«e  more,  Cnarles,  to  the  comforts 
of  a  clfe'^IHj^il^iiMtabl  a  ^ood  lire.  Upon  my 
-word,  a  Tte)i^3V^^ooking  house;  antique, 
but  creditable* 


Mar.  The  usual  fate  of  a  large  mansion. 
Having  first  ruined  the  master  by  good  house- 
keeping, it  at  last  comes  to  levy  contributions 
as  an  inn. 

Hast.  As  you  say,  we  passengers  are  to  be 
taxed  to  pay  all  these  fineries.  I  have  often 
seen  a  good. sideboard,  or  a  marble  chimney- 
piece,  though  not  actually  put  in  the  bill,  in- 
flame tbe  bill   confoundedly. 

Mar.  Travellers,  George,  must  pay  in  all 
places;  the  only  difference  is,  that  in  good 
inns  you  pay  dearly  for  luxuries;  in  bad  inns 
you  are  fleeced  and  starved. 

Hast  You  have  lived  pretty  much  among 
tbem.  In  truth,  I  have  been  oAen  surprised 
that  you  who  have  seen  so  much  of  the 
world,  with  your  natural  good  sense,  and 
your  many  opportunities,  could  never  yet  ac- 
quire a  requisite   share  of  assurance. 

Mar.  The  Englishman's  malady:  but  teH 
me,  George,  where  conid  I  have  learned  that 
assurance  you  talk  of?  My  life  has  been 
chiefly  spent  in '  a  college  or  an  inn,  in  se- 
clusion from  that  lovrly  pait  .of  the  creation 
that  chiefly  teach  men  confidence,  I  don't 
know  that  I  was  ever  familiarly  acquainted 
with  a  single  woman — except  mf  mother.— 
But  among  females  of  another  class,  you 
know — 

Hast.  Ay,  amonj^  them  you  are  impudent 
enough  of  all  conscience. 

Mar.  They  are  of  us,  you  know. 

Hast,  Out  in  the  company  of  women  of 
reputation  I  nerer  saw  such  an  ideot,  such 
a  trembler;  y^u  look  for  all  tbe  world  as  if 
you  wanted  an  opportunity  of  stealing  out  of 
the  room. 

Mar,  V\^hy,  man,  that's  because  I  do  want 
to  steal  out  of  the  room.  Faith,  I  have  often 
formed  a  resolution  to  break  tbe  ice,  and  rattle 
away  at  any  rate.  But  I  don^t  know  how,  a 
single  glance  from  a  pair  of  fine  eyes  has  to- 
tally overset  my  resolution.  An  impudent  fel- 
low may  counterfeit  modesty,  but  I'll  be  hanged 
if  a  modest  man  can  ever  counterfeit. impu- 
dence. 

Hast.  If  you  could  but  say  half  the  fine 
things  to  them  that  I  have  heard  you  lavish 
upon  the  bar-maid  of  an  inn,  or  even  a  col- 
lege bed-maker — 

Mar.  Why,  George,  I  can't  say  fine  things 
to  them.  They  freeze,  they  pelri/y  me.  They 
may  talk  of  a  comet,  or  a  burning  mountain, 
or  some  such  bagatelle;  but  to  me  a  modest 
woman,  drest  out  in  all  her  finery,  is  the 
most  tremendous  object  of  tbe  whole  creation. 

Hast  Ha!  ha!  ha!  At  this  rate,  man,  how 
can  you  ever  expect  to  marry? 

Mar.  Never,  unless,  as  among  kings  and 
princes,  my  bride  were  to  be  courted  by 
proxy.  If  indeed,  like  an  eastern  bridegroom, 
one  were  to  be  introduced  to  a  wife  he  never 
saw  before,  it  might  be  endured.  But  to  g« 
if  through  all  the  terrors  of  a  formal  courtship, 
together  with^  the  episode  of  aunts,  grana<- 
mothers,  cousins,  ana  at  last  to  blurt  out  the 
broad  start-question,  of  madam,,  will  you  marry 
me?  No,  no,  that's  a  strain  much  above  me, 
I  assure  you. 

Hast  I  pity  Tou;  but  how  do  you  intend 
behaying  to  tbe  lady  you  are  come  down  to 
yisit  at  the  request  of  your  father? 
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Mar.  As  I  bebsYe  to  all  otlier  ladles^  Bow 
ver)'  low.  Answer  yes,  or  no,  to  all  ber  de- 
mands— But  for  the  rest,  I  don*t  think  I  shall 
venture  to  look  in  her  face  till  I  see  my  father*s 
again. 

HctsU  Fm  surprised  that  one  who  is  so 
warm  a  friend  can  be  so  cool  a  lover. 

Mar.  To  be  explicit,  my  dear  Hastings,  my 
chief  inducement  down  was  to  be  instrumental 
in  forwarding  your  happiness , .  not  my  own. 
Miss  Neville loTcs  you;  the  family  don  t  know 
you;  as  my  firiend  you  are  sure  of  a  recep- 
tion, and  let  honour  do  the  rest* 

Enter  Hardcastlb. 

Hard,  Gentlemen,  once  more  you  are  heartily 
welcome.  Which  is  Mr.  Marlow?  Sir,  youVe 
heartily  welcome.  Il*s  not  my  way ,  you  see, 
to  receive  my  friends  with  my  back  to  the 
fire;  I  like  to  give  them  a  hearty  reception 
in  the  old  style  at  my  fate:  I  like  to  see 
their  horses  and  trunks  taken  care  of. 

Mar.  \Aside\  He  has  got  our  names  from 
the  servants  already.  \To  Mar.l  We  approve 

four  caution  and  hospitality,  sir.  [To  JffasL\ 
have  been  thinking,  George,  of  changing 
our  travelling  dresses  in  the  morning;  I  am 
grown  confoundedly  ashamed  of  mine. 

Hard,  I  beg,  Mr.  Mariow,  youMl  use  no 
ceremony  in  uiis  house. 

Hasi.  I  fancy,  George,  you*re  right:  the 
first  blow  is  hau  the  battle. 

Hard.  Mr.  Mariow — Mr.  Hastings— gentle- 
men— pray  be  under  no  restraint  in  this  house. 
This  is  Libtirty-hall,  gentlemen^  you  may  do 
just  as  you  please  here. 

Mar.  Yet,  George,  if  we  open  the  campaign 
too  fiercely  at  first,  we  may  want  ammuni- 
tion befi>re  it  is  over.  We  must  show  our 
generalship,  by  securing,  if  necessary ,  a  re- 
treat. 

Hard.  Your  talking  of  a  retreat,  Mr.  Mar- 
low,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  duk^  of  Marl- 
borough, when  he  went  to  besiege  Denain. 
He  first  summoned  the  garrison. 

Mar.  Ay,  and  we*ll  summon  your  garrison, 
old  boy. 

Hard.  He  first  summoned  the  garrison, 
which  might  consist  of  about  five  toousand 
men — 

/TiwiL. Mariow,  what*s  a  clock. 

Hard.  I  say,  gentlemen,  as  I  was  telling 
you,  he  summoned  the  garrison,  which  might 
consist  of  about  five  thousand  men* 

Mar.  Five  minutes  to  seven. 

Hard.  Which  might  consist  of  about  'five 
thousand  men,  well  appointed  with  stores, 
ammunition,  and  other  implements  of  war. 
Mow,  says  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  to  George 
Brooks  tbat  stood  next  to  him — lou  must  have 
beard  of  Georee  Brooks — HI  pawn  my  duke- 
dom, says  he,  but  I  take  that  garrison  with- 
out spilfing  a  drop  of  blood.    So — 

Mar,  \Vhat,  my  good  friend,  if  you  give 
us  a  glass  of  punch  in  the  mean  time,  it 
would  help  us  to  carry  on  the  <  siege  with 
vigour. 

Hard.  Punch,  sir! — This  is  the  most  un- 
accountable kind  of  modesty  I  eter  met  with. 

VAside. 

Mar.  Yes,  sir,  punch.  A  glaas  of  warm 
punch,  after  onr  journey,  will  be  oorofortable. 


MnUr  Servant,  i»iih  a  Tankard. 
This  is  Liberty-hall,  you  know. 

Hard.  Here  s  a  cup,  sir. 

Mar,  So  this  fellow,  in  his  Liberty-ball, 
will  only  let  us  have  just  what  be  pleases. 

lAsid4T. 

Hard.  [Taking  the  Cup]  1  hope  you^ll 
find  it  to  your  niiiuJ.  I  have  preparM  it  with 
my  own  hands,  and  I  believe  you^lI  own  tbc 
ingredients  are  tolerable.  Will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  pledge')  mc,  sir?  Here,  Mr.  Mar- 
low,  here  is  to  our  better  acquaintance, 

[Drinks,  and  git>es  Ihe  Cup  to  Mariow. 

Mar.  A  very  impudent  fellow  tbis !  but 
he*s  a  character,  and  V\\  humour  him  a  little. 
[Aside\    Sir,  my  service   to   you. 

[Drinks,  gi^es  the  Cap  to  Hasting  a. 

Hast,  I  see  this  fellow  wants  to  give  u» 
his  company,  and  forgets  that  be*s  an  iiinkcep- 
er,  before  be  has  learned  to  be  a  gentleman. 

[Asidtf, 

Mar,  From  the  excellence  of  your  cup,  mv 

old  friend,  1  suppose  you   have    a   good   deal 

of  business  in  tois  part  of  the  country.  >Vann 

work,  now  and  then  at  elections,  I  suppose. 

[^iW#  the  Tankard  to  HardcastU. 

Hard.  No,  sir,  I  have  long  given  tbat  work 
over.  Since  our  betters  have  hit  upon  the 
expedient  of  electing  each  other,  there's  no 
business  for  us  that  sell  ale. 

[Gi'pes  tfte  Tankard  to  Hastiwtgs. 

Hast.  So  then  you  have  no  turn  for  poli- 
tics, I  find. 

Hard,  Not  in  the  least.  There  was  a  time, 
indeed,  I  fi-etted  myself  about  the  mistakes  oC 
government,  like  other  people;  but  finding 
myself  every  day  grow  more  angry,  and  the 
government  growmg  no  better,  I  left  it  to 
mend  itself.  Since  that,  I  no  more  troablc 
my  head  about  who*s  in  or  who*s  out,  tban 
1  do  about  John  Nokes  or  Tom  Stiles.  So  mj 
service  to  you. 

HasL  S9  that  with  eating  above  stairs  and 
drinking  b^low,  with  receiving  your  friends 
within  and  amusing  them  without,  yoo  lead 
a  good,  pleasant,  bustling  life  of  it 

Hard,  I  do  stir  about  a  good  deal ,  that*s 
certain.  Half  the  differences  of  the  parish  arc 
adjusted  in  this  very  pariour.. 

Mar.  [After  drinking\  And  you  have  an 
argument  in  your  cup,  old  gentleman,  belter 
than  any  in  vVestminster-batl. 

Hard.  Ay,  young  gentleman,  that,  and  a 
little  philosophy. 

Mar,  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  an  innkeeper's  philosophy.    \Aside. 

HasL  So  then,  like  an  expenenced  general, 
you  attack  them  on  eyery  quarter.  If  you 
find  their  reason  manageable,  you  attack  t&eni 
with  your  philosophy;  if  you  find  they  have 
no  reason,  you  attack  them  with  this.  Here's 
your  health,  my  philosopher.  [Drinks„ 

Hard.  Good,  very  good,  thank  you;  ba! 
ha!  Your  generalship  puts  me  in  mind  of 
prince  Eugene  when  Jbe  fought  the  Turks  at 
the  batde  of  Belgrade.    You  shall  hear. 

]}  At  lh«  tim«  of  Ihe  conqwat,  the  enmity  hta^wm  Ifce 
Saxont  and  Normani  wa«  %o  great,  thai  •  Nonnao  dM 
not  scruple  to  stah  «  Saxon,  trbea  4noking  or  ellirr- 
'Wtae  not  on  hia  guard;  and  to  anch  a  degr>«  wm  Aia 
ariacn,  ihat  lite  Saxont  n»ed,  "^en  thcj  wanted  to  drinJE 
in  company,  tn  appeal  lo  a'Cbanlryman  to  pUdg*  ts> 
protect  him  whilat  he  waa  drinking.  This  cnalnm  Itan 
ainee  paued  into  •  aortof  tonal  (an  ewaiaa  for  4n«Liag>. 
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JUar,  Instead  of  the  battle  of  Belgrade ,  I 
tbiDk  it*s  almost  lime  to  talk  about  supper. 
What  has  your  philosophy  got  in  the  house 
for  supper? 

Hard.  For  sapper,  sir! — Was  ever  such 
a  request  to  a  man  in  his  own  house !  [Aside. 

Mar.  Yes,  sir,  supper,  sir;  I  begin  to  feel 
an  appetite.  1  shall  make  devilish  work  to- 
night in  the  larder,  I  promise  you. 

Hard.  Such  a  brazen  dog  sure  never  my 
eyes  beheld.  [Aside]  Why  really,  sir,  as  for 
supper,  I  canH  well  tell.  My  Dorothy  and 
ihe  cookmaid  settle  these  things  between  them. 
I  leave  these  kind  of  things  entirely   to  them. 

Afar.  You  do ,  do  you  r 

Hard.  Entirely.  By-the-by,  I  belie Vfe  they 
arc  in  actual  consultalion  upon  what's  for 
supper  this  moment  in  the  kitchen. 

Mar.  Then  I  beg  theyll  admit  me  as  one 
of  their  privy  council.  lt*s  a  way  I  have  got* 
W^hen  I  travel  I  always  choose  to  regulate 
irn-  own  supper.  Let  the  cook  be  called.  No 
offence,  I  hope,  sir. 

Hard.  O  no,  sir,  none  in  the  least;  yet  I 
don't  know  how,  our  Bridget,  the  cookmaid, 
is  not  very  communicative  upon  these  occa- 
sions. Should  we  send  fbr  her,  she  might 
scold  us  all  out  of  the  house. 

Hast  Let's  see  the  list  of  the  larder  then. 
I  ask  it  as  a  favour.  I  always  match  my  ap- 
petite to  mv  bill  of  fare. 

Mar.  [To  Hardcastle,  who  Idoks  tUthem 
ipith  Surprise]  Sir,  he's  veiy  right,  and  it's 
my  way  too. 

Hard.  Sir,  you  have  a  right  to  command 
here.  Here,  Roger,  bring  us  the  bill  of  fare, 
for  to-night's  supper.  I  believe  it's  drawn  out. 
Your  manner,  Mr.  Haslines,  puts  roe  in  mind 
of  my  uncle,  colonel  Wallop.  It  was  a  say- 
ing of  his,  that  no  man  was  sure  of  his  sup- 
per till  he  had  eaten  it. 
[Servant  brings  on  theBiUof  Fare,  and  exit. 

HasL  All  upon  the  high  ropes!  Hts  uncle 
a  colonel!  we  shall  soon  hear  of  his  mother 
being  a  justice  of  peace.  But  let's  hear  the 
bill  of  fare.  [Aside. 

Mar.  .[Perusing]  What's  here?  For  the 
first  course;  for  the  second  course;  for 
the  dessert.  The  devil,  sir,  do  ^ou  think  we 
have  brought  down  the  whole  joiners'  com- 
pany, or  the  corporation  of  Bedford,  to  eat 
uu  such  a  supper?  two  or  three  little  thiiigs, 
Clean  and  comfortable,  will  do. 

Hast.  But  let's  hear  it. 

Mar.  [Reading]  For  the  first  course;  at 
the  topf  a  pig  and  prune  sauce. 

Hast.  Damn  your  pig,  I  say. 

Mar,  And  damn  your  prune  sauce,   say  L 

Hard.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  to  men  that  are 
hungry,  pig,  with  prune  sauce,  is  very  good 
eating.  —  Their  iTtipudence  confounds  me. 
[Aside]  Gentlemen,  you  are  my  guests,  make 
what  alterations  you  please.  Is  there  any 
thing  else  you  wish  to  retrench  or  alter, 
gentlemen? 

Mar.  Item.  A  pork  pie,  a  boilet  rabbit 
and  sausages,  aflorentine,  a  shaking  pudd- 
ing, and  a  dish  of  tiff ^taff^taffety  cream! 

HasL  Confound  your  made  dishes!  I  shall 
he  as  much  at  a  loss  in  this  house,  as  at  a 
green  and  yellow  dinner  at  the  French  am- 
bassador's table.    I'm  for  plain  eating. 


Hard.  Vm  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  have 
nothing  you  like;  but  if  there  be  any  thing 
you  have  a  particular  fancy  to — 

Mar,  yWnj  really,  sir,  your  bill  of  fare  is 
so  exquisite,  that  any  one  part  of  it  is  full  as 

good  as  another.     Send  us   what  you  please, 
o  much  for  suppen     And  now  to   see   that 
our  beds  are  air  a,  and  properly  taken  care  of. 

Hard.  I  entreat  youMl  leave  all  that  to  me. 
You  shall  not  stir  a  step. 

Mar.  Leave  that  to  you !  I  protest,  sir,  you 
must  excuse  me,  I  always  look  to  these  Uiings 
mysein 

Hard.  I  muit  insist,  sir,  you'll  make  your- 
self easy  on  that  head. 

Mar.  You  see  I'm  resolved  on  it.— A  very 
troublesome  fellow^^  as  ever  I  met  with.  [Aside. 

Hard.  Well,  sir,  I'm  resolv'd  at  least  to 
attend  you. — This  may  be  modern  modesty, 
but  I  never  saw  any  thing  look  so  like  old- 
fashioned  impudence. 

[Exeunt  Marloiv  and  Hardcastle. 

Hast  So  I  find  this  fellow's  civilities  begin 
to  grow  troublesome.  But  who  can  be  angry 
with  those  assiduities  which  are  meant  to 
please  him?  Ha!  what  do  I  see?  Miss  Ne- 
ville, by  all  that's  happy! 

JSnter  Miss  NiyjLLE. 

MissN.  My  dear  Hastings!  To  what  unex- 
pected good  fortune,  to  what  accident,  am  1 
to  ascribe  this  happy  meeting? 

Hitst  Rather  let  me  ask  the  same. question, 
as  I  could  never  have  hoped  to  meet  my 
dearest  Constance  at  an  inn. 

Miss  N.    An  inn !    sure  you   mistake !   my   . 
aunt,  my  guardian,  lives  here.    What  could 
induce  you  to  think  this  house  an  inn? 

Hast.  My  friend,  Mr.  Marlow,  with  whom 
I  came  down,  and  I,  have  been  sent  here  as 
to  an  inn,  I  assure  you.  A  young  fellow, 
whom  we  accidentally  met  at  a  house  hard 
by,  directed  us  hither. 

MissN.  Certainly  it  must  be  one  of  my 
hopeful  cousin's  tncks,  ef  whom  you  have 
heard  me  talk  so  often ;  ha  !  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

HasL  He  whom  your'^unt  intends  for  you? 
He  of  whom  I  have  such  just  apprehensions? 

Miss  If,  You  have  nothing  to  tear  from  him, 
I  assure  you.  You'd  adore  him  if  you  knew 
how  heartily  he  despises  me.  My  aunt  knows 
it  too,  and  has  undertaken  to  court  me  for 
him ,  and  actually  begins  to  think  she  has 
made  a   conquest. 

HasL  Thou  dear  dissembler!  You  must 
know,  my  Constance ,  I  have  just  seized  this 
happy  opportunity  of  my  friend's  visit  here 
to  get  admittance  into  the  family.  The  horses 
that  carried  us  down  are  now  fatigued  with 
the  journey,  but  they'll  soon  be  r^eshed;  and 
then,  if  my  dearest  ffirl  will  ^rust  in  her 
faithful  Hastings,  we  shall  soon  be  landed  in 
France,  where  even  among  slaves  the  laws  of 
marriage  are  respected. 

MissN.  I  have  often  told  you,  that,  though 
ready  to  obey  you,  I  yet  should  leave  my 
little  fortune  behind  with  reluctance.  The 
greatest  part  of  it  was  ieft  me  by  uncle, 
Uie  India  Director,  and  chiefly  consists  in 
jewels.  I  have  been  for  some  time  persuading 
'my  aunt  to  let  me  wear  them.  I  fancy  I'm 
very  near  succeeding.    The  instant   they   are    * 
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put   into  my  posaession,   you   shall   find  me 
ready  to  make  them  and  myself  yours. 

Hast.  Perish  the  baubles!  Your  person  is 
all  I  desire.  In  the  mean  time ,  my  friend 
Marlow  must  not  be  let  into  his  mistake.  I 
know  the  strange  reserve  of  his  temper  is 
such,  that,  if  abruptly  informed  of  it,  he  would 
instantly  quit  the  house  before  our  plan  was 
ripe  for  execution. 

MissN,  But  how  shall  we  keep  him  in  the 
deception?  IVIiss  Hardcastle  is  just  returned 
from  walking;  what  if  we  persuade  him 
she  is  come  to  this  house  as  to  an  inn? 
— come  this  way.  [!^f^Jf  cofrfcr, 

"Enter  Marlow« 

Mar,  The  assiduities  of  these  good  people 
tease  me  beyond  bearing.  My  host  seems  to 
think  it  ill  manners  to  leave  me  alone,  and  so 
he  claps  not  only  himself,  but  his  oId-fashion*d 
wife  on  my  back.  They  talk  of  coming  to 
«up  with  us  too ;  and  tnen ,  I  suppose,  we 
are  to  run^  the  gauntlet  through  all  the  rest 
of  the  family — What,  have  we  got  here?--^ 

HasL  My  dear  Charles,  let  me  congratu- 
late you — The  most  fortunate  accident!— VVho 
do  you  think  has  just  alighted? 

mar.  Cannot  guess. 

HasL  Our  mistresses,  boy;  miss  Hardcastle 
tnd  miss  Neville.  Give  me  leave  to  introduce 
miss  Co«  stance  Neville  to  your  acquaintance. 
Happening  to  dine  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
called  on  their  return  to  take  fresh  horses 
here.  Miss  Hardcastle  has  just  stept  into  the 
next  room ,  and  will  be  back  in  an  instant. 
Wasn't  it  lucky?  eh! 

Mar,  I  have  just  been  mortified  enough  of 
all  conscience,  and  here  comes  something  to 
complete  my  embarrassment.  '   [Aside. 

Hast,  W^ell !  but  wasn't  it  the  most  for- 
tunate thing  in  the  world? 

Mar,  Oh!  yes.  Very  fortunate  —  a  most 
joyful  encounter — But  our  dresses,  George, 
you  know,  are  in  disorder — What  if  we  should 
postpone  the  happiness  till  to-morrow? — To- 
morrow at  her  own  house — it  will  be  every 
bit  as  convenient — and  rather  more  respect- 
ful— To-morrow  let  it  be.      \0f faring  to  go. 

MissN.  By  no  means,  sir.  Your  ceremony 
will  displease  her.  The  disorder  of  your  dress 
will  show  the  ardour  of  your  impatience. 
Besides,  she  knows  you  are  in  the  house, 
and  will  permit  you  to  sec  her. 

Mar.  O  I  the  devil !  how  shall  I  support  it  ? 
Hem!  hem!  Hastings,  you  must  not  go.  You 
are  to  assist  me.  you  know,  I  shall  be  con- 
foundedly ridiculous.  Yet,  hang  it!  TU  take 
courage.    Hem ! 

Hast.  Pshaw,  man !  'tis  but  the  first  plunge, 
ai<d  airs  over.  She's  but  a  woman,  you  know. 

Mar.  And  of  all  women  she  that  1  dread 
most  to  en(S>unter! 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle  as  returning  from 
walking,  a  Bonnet,  etc. 

HasL  [Introducing  them]  Miss  Hardcastle, 
Mr.  Mariow.  I'm  proud  of  bringing  two  per- 
sons together,  who  only  want  to  know,  to 
esteem  each  other. 

Miss  H.   {jisidel   Now,    for    meeting   my 

modest  gentleman  with  a  demure   face,  and 

quite  in  nis   own  manner.    [A/ier  a  Pause, 

•    1/1  which  he  appears  very  uneasjr  and  dis^ 


concerted]  Fm  glad  of  your  safe  arrival ,  sir 
— I'm  told  you  had  some  accidents  by  the 
way. 

Mar,  Only  a  few,  madam.  Yes,  we  liad 
some.  Yes,  madam,  a  good  maoyaccidenlsy 
but  should  be  sorry,  madam—or,  rather  glad 
of  any  accidents — that  are  so  agreeably  con- 
cluded.   Hem! 

HasL  {To  Marl^  You  nerer  spoke  better 
in'  your  whole  life.  Keep  it  up,  and  111  in- 
sure you  the  victory. 

Miss  H,  I'm  afraid  you  flatter,  sir.  Yoa 
that  have  seen  so  much  of  the  finest  company, 
can  |find  little  entertainment  in  an  obscure 
corner  of  the  country. 

JtfaA  [Gaffiering  courage'\  I  have  lived, 
indeed,  in  the  world,  madam;  but  I  have  kept 
very  little  company.  I  have  been  but  an  ob- 
server upon  life,  madam,  while  others  were 
enjoying  it 

missH.  An  observer,  like  you,  upon  life, 
were  1  fear  dhsagrecably  employed,  since  you 
must  have  had  much  more  to  censure  iksMk 
to  approve. 

Mar*  Pardon  me,  madam;  I  was  alvrays 
willing  to  be  aroused.  The  folly  of  most  people 
is  rather  an  object  of  my  mirth  than  uneas- 
iness. 

HasL  [To  Mar.'\  Bravo,  bravo.  Never 
spoke  so  well  in  your  whole  life.  Weill 
miss  Hardcastle,  I  see  that  you  and  Mr.  Mar- 
low  are  going  to  be  very  good  company,  I 
believe  our  being  here  will  but  embarrass  the 
interview. 

Mar.  Not  in  the  least,  Mr.  Hastings.  W^e 
like  your  company  of  all  things.  [2o  HasL] 
Zounds!  George,  sure  you  won't  go!  How 
can  you  leave^  us  ? 

HasL  Our  presence  will  but  spoil  conver- 
sation, so  we'll  retire  to  the  next  room.  [To 
Mar."]  You  don't  consider,  man,  that  we  are 
to    manage    a  little  tete-a-tete  of  our  own. 

[Eareuni. 

Miss  H,  [After  a  Pause]  But  you  have 
not  been  wholly  an  observer,  I  presume,  sir? 
The  ladies,  I  should  hope,  have  employed 
some  part  of  your  addresses. 

Mar.  [Relapsing  into  Timidly]  Pardon 
me,  madam,  I— I — I— as  yet  have  studied — 
only — to — deserve  them. 

Miss  H,  And  that,  some  say,  is  the  very 
worst  way  to  obtain  them. 

Mar.  Perhaps  so,  madam;  but  I  love  to 
converse  only  with  the  more  grave  and  sen- 
sible part  ot  the  sex—But  I'm  afraid  I  grow 
tiresome. 

Miss  H.  Not  at  all,  sir ;  there  is  nothing  I 
like  so  much  as  grave  conversation  mysell;  I 
could  hear  it  for  ever.  Indeed  \  have  often 
been  surprised  how  a  man  of  sentiment  could 
ever  admire  those  light  airy  pleasures,  where 
nothing  reaches  the  heart. 

Mew,  It's — a  disease— of  tbe  mind,  madam. 
In  the  variety  oi  tastes  there  must  be  some 
who,  wanting  a  relish — for — um — a — um. 

MissH,  I  understand  you,  sir.  There  roust 
he  some  who,**  wanting  a  relish  for  refined 
pleasures,  pretend  to  despise  what  they  are 
incapable  of  tasting. 

Mar,  My  meamng,  madam;  but  infinitely 
better  expressed.  And  I  can't  help  observing* 
that  in  this  age  of  hvpoarisy- 
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Miss  H^  Who  could  «Ter  suppose  tbis  fel- 
low impudent  upon  some  occasions!  \_Aside\ 
You  were  going  \o  observe,  sir — 

Mew,  I  was  observing,  madam — I  protest, 
madam,  I  forget  what  I  was  going  to  oj)serve. 

Miss  H,  I  vow,  and  so  do  I.  \Aside\  You 
were  observing,  sir,  that  in  this  age  oi  hypo- 
crisy,  something  about  hypocrisy,  sir. 

Mar,  Yes,  madam;  in  this  a^e  of  hypocrisy 
there  are  few  who  upon  strict  inquiry  do 
not — a— a — 

MissH.  I  understand  you  perfectly,  sir. 

Mar*  *£gadl  and  ihat^s  more  than  i  do  my- 
self. Inside, 

Miss  JL  You  me9n  that  in  this  hypocritical 
age  there  are  few  that  do  not  condemn  in 
public  what  they  practise  in  private,  and  think 
they  pay  every  oebt  to  virtue  when  they 
praise  it. 

Mar,  True,  madam;  those  who  have  most 
virtue  in  their  mouths,  have  least  of  it  in  their 
bosoms.  But  I  see  miss  Neville  expecting  us 
in  the  next  room.  I  would  not  intrude  for 
the  world. 

MissH.  I  protestt  sir,  I  never  was  more 
agreeably  entertained  in  all  my  life.  Pray  goon. 

Mar,  Yes,  madam.  I  was — But  she  beckons 
us  to  join  her.  Madam,  shall  1  do  myself  the 
honour  to  attend  you. 

MissH.  Well  then,  HI  follow. 

Mar.  This  pretty  smooth  dialogue  Las  done 
for  roe.  \Asidc,  E,xU, 

MissH,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Was  there  ever  such 
a  sober,  sentimental  interview?  Vm  certain  he 
scarce  looked  me  in  my  face  the  whole  time 


manner  that  has  never  seen  the  Pantheon,  the 
Grotto  Gardens,  the  Borough,  and  such  places 
where  the  nobilitv  chiefly  resort;  all  I  can  do, 
is  to  enjoy  London  nt  second-hand.  I  take 
care  to  know  every  tete-a-tete  from  the  Scan- 
dalous Magazine,  and  have  all  the  fashions  as 
they  come  out,  in  a  letter  from  the  two  Miss 
Rickets  of  Crooked- lane.  Pray  how  do  you 
like  this  head,  Mr.  Hastings? 

Hast,  Extremely  elegant  and  degagec,  upon 
my  word,  madam.  Your  friseur  is  a  French- 
man, I  suppose. 

Mrs.H,  1  protest  I  dressed  it  myself  from 
a  print  in  the  Ladies^  Memorandum-book  for 
the  last  year. 

Hast  Indeed  !  Such  a  head  in  a  side-box 
at  the  playhousei  would  draw  as  many  gaiers 
as  my  lady  mayoress  at  a  city  ball. 

Mrs.H,  One  must  dress  a  little  particulari 
or  one  may  escape  in  the  crowd. 

Hast,  But  that  can  never  be  your  case,  ma- 
dam, in  any  dress.  [Bowings 
*  Mrs,  H,  Yet  what  signifies  my  dressing 
when  I  have  such  a  piece  of  antiquity  by  my 
side  as  Mr.  ILardcaslle  ?  all  I  can  sa^  will  not 
argue  down  a  single  button  from  bis  clothes. 
I  have  often  wanted  him  to  throw  off  his  great 
flaxen  wifi,  and  where  he  was  bald  to  plaster 
it  over,  like  my  lord  Palely,  with  powcier. 

Hast.  You  are  right,  madam;  for,  as  among 
the  ladles  there  arc  none  ugly,  so  among  the 
men  there  are  none  old* 

Mrs.H  But  what  do  you  think  his  answer 
was?  W^hy,  with  his  usual  gothic  vivacity,  he 
said  I  only  wanted  him  to  throw  off  his  wig 


Yet  ibe  fellow,  but  for  his  unaccountable  bash-  to  convert  it  into  a  tete  for  ray  own  wearing. 


fulness,  is  pretty  well  too.  He  has  good  sense, 
hut  then  so  buried  in  his  fears,  that  it  fa- 
tigues one  more  than  ignorance.  If  I  could 
teach  bira  a  little  confidence,  it  would  be,  do- 
ing somebody  that  I  know  of  a  piece  of  ser- 
vice. But  who  is  that  somebody  ? — that,  faith, 
is  a  question  I  can  scarce  answer.  ^Exii, 

Enter  ToTtr  and  Miss  Neville,  yb/7oiV£»rf  bj 
Mrs.  Hardcastlb  and  Hastings. 

Tonjr.  What  do  you  follow  me  for,  cousin 
Con?  1  wonder  you  re  not  asharaM  to  be  so 
^ery  engaging. 

MissN.  I  hope,  cousin,  one  may  speak  to 
ooe^s  own  relations,  and  not  he  to  blame. 

Tony,  Ay,  but  I  know  what  sort  of'a  rela- 
tion you  want  to  make  me  though;  but  it 
won*t  do.  I  tell  you,  cousin  Con,  it  woiiH 
do ;  so  I  beg  you*ll  keep  your  distance ;  I 
want  no  nearer  relationship. 

[She  foUonQS,  coquetting  Him  to  the  back 
Scene, 

Mrs,H,  Well!  I  vow,  Mr.  Hastings,  you 
are  very  entertaining.  There^s  nothing  in  the 
world  I  love  to  talk  of  so  much  as  London, 
and  the  fashions,  though  I  was  never  ther^ 
myself. 

HasL  Never  there !  you  amaze  me !  from 
your  air  and  manner,  I  conclude  you  had 
been  bred  ail  your  life  either  atRanelagh,  St. 
James',  or  Tower- wharf. 

MrsH  0\  sir,  youVe  only  pleased  to  say 
so.  We  country  persons  can  have  ud  man- 
ner a|  all.  Fm  in  love  with  the  town,  and 
that  serves  to  raise  me  above  some  of  our 
neighbouring   rustics;   but    who    can   have    a 


Hast,  Intolerable !  at  your  age  you  may 
wear  what  you  please,  and  it  roust  become 
you.        .  , 

Mrs,H,  Pray,  Mr.  Hastings,  what  do  you 
take  to  be  the  most  fashionable  age  about 
town! 

Hast,  Some  time  ago,  forty  was  all  the  mode ; 
but  Tm  told  the  ladies  intend  to  bring  up  fiAy 
for  the  ensuing  winter. 

Mrs,  H,  Seriously.  Then  I  shall  be  too 
young  for  the  fashion. 

Hast,  No  lady  begins  now  to  put  on  jewels 
till  she^s  past  forty.  For  instance,  miss  there, 
in  a  polite  circle,  would  be  considered  as  a 
child,  a  mere  maker  of  samplers. 

Mrs,  H  And  yet  Mrs.  Niece  thinks  herself 
as  much  a  woman,  and  is  as  fond  of  jewels, 
as  the  oldest  of  us  all. 

HasL  Your  niece,  is  she?  And  that  young 
gentleman,  a  brother  of  yours,  1  should  pre- 
sume? 

Mrs.H,  My  son,  sir.  Thc^  are  contracted 
to  each  other.  Observe  their  httle  sports.  They 
fall  in  and  out  ten  times  a  day,  as  if  they 
were  man  and  wife  already.  \Tothem\  Well, 
Tony,  child,  what  soU  things  are  you  saying 
to  your  cousin  Constance  this  evening? 

l*onj\  I  have  been  saying  no  soft  things; 
but  that  it*5  very  hard  to  be  followed  about 
so.  £cod!  Fve  not  a  place  in  the  house  now 
that*s  left  to  myself  but  the  stable. 

Mrs,  H,  Never  mind  him,  Coi|»  mv  dear. 
He*s  in  another  story  behind  your  bad. 

MissN,  There's  something  generoiM  in  nigp 
cousin's  manner.  He  falls  out  before  fac«-  to 
be  forgiven  in  private. 
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Tony,  That's  a  damned  confounded-— crack.  |     Tony,  Ar,  before  company.  But  when  sbe*a 


Mrs,H,  AA!  hc*s  a  sly  one.  Don't  you 
think  tbevVe  like  each  other  about  the  mouth, 
Mr.  Hastings?  The  Blenkinsop  mouth  to  a  T. 
They're  of  a  size  too.  Back  to  back,  my  pret- 
ties, that  Mr.  Hastings  may  see  you.  Come, 
Tony. 

Tony,  You  had  as  good  not  make  me,  I 
tell  you.  [Measuring, 

MissN.  O  lud!  he  has  almost  cracked  my 
head. 

Mrs,Ii,  O  the  monster!  for  shame,  Tony. 
You  a  man,  and  behave  so! 

Tony.  If  I'm  a  man,  let  me  have  my  fortin. 
Ecod !  ril  not  be  made  a  fool  of  any  longer. 

Mrs.H,  Is  this,  ungrateful  hoy.  all  that  I'm 
to  get  for  the  pains  1  have  taken  in  your  edu- 
cation? I,  that  have  rock'd  you  in  your  cradle, 
and  fed  that  pretty  mouth  vrith  a  spoon!  Did 
not  I  work  thai  waistcoat  to  make  you  genteel? 

Tony,  But,  ecod  !  I  tell  you,  FU  not  be  made 
.a  fool  of  no  longer. 

Mrs,H.  Wasn't  it  all  for  your  good,  viper  i' 
Wasn't  it  all  for  your  goocl? 

Tony,  I  wish  you'd  let  me  and  my  good 
alone  then.  Snubbing  this  way  when  Fm  in 
spirits.  If  Fm'  to  have  any  good,  let  it  co^ie 
of  itself;  not  to  keep  dinging  it,  dinging  it 
into  one  so. 

Mrs,H,  That's  false;  I  never  see  you  when 
you're  in  spirits.  No,  Tony,  you  then  go  to 
the  alehouse  or  kennel.  I'm  never  to  be  , de- 
lighted with  your  agreeable  wild  notes,  un- 
feeling monster! 

Tony,  Ecod!  mamma,  your  own  notes  are 
the  wildest  of  the  two. 

Mrs.H,  Was  ever  the  like?  But  I  see  he 
wants  to  break  my  heart,  I  see  he  does. 

Hast,  Dear  madam,  permit  me  to  lecture 
the  young  gentleman  a  little.  Fm  certain  I 
can  pcrsuaac  him  to  his  duty. 

Mrs,H.  Well,  I  must  retire.  '  Come,  Con- 
stance, my  love.  You  sec,  Mr.  Hastings,  the 
wretchedness  of  my  situation :  was  ever  poor 
woman  so  plagued  with  a  dear,  sweet,  pretty, 
provoking,  unJutiful  boy. 

\ExeuntMrs.  Hardcastte  and  Miss  Neville^ 

Tony.  [Singing] 
There  was  a  young  man  riding  by, 
And  fain  would  have  his  will. 
Rang  do  dillo  dee. 
Don't  mind  her.    Let  her  cry.     It's  the  com- 
fort of  her  heart.    I  have  seen  her  and  sister 
cry  over  a   book  for   an   hour  together,   and 
they  said  they  liked  the   book   the  better,  the 
more  it  made  th^m  cry. 

Hast,  Then  you're  no  friend  to  the  ladies, 
I  find,  my  pretty  young  gentleman? 

Tony.  That's  as  I  find  'um. 

Hust,  Not  to  her  of  your  mother's  choosing, 
I  dare  answer?  And  yet  she  appears  to  me  a 
pretty  well-tempered  girl. 

Tony,  That's  because  you  donU  knov^  her 
as  well  as  L  Ecod !  I  know  every  inch  about 
her;  and  there's  not  a  more  bitter  cantankerous 
toad  ra  all  Christendom. 

Hast,  Pretty  encouragement  this  for  a  lover. 

[Aside, 
Tony,  I  have  seen  her  since  the   height   of 
that.,  oh'e  has  as  many  tricks  as  a  hare  in  a 
tbrcket,  6x'  a  colt  the  farst  day's  breaking. 

Hast.  To  me  she  appears  sensible  and  silent ! 


with  her  playmates  she's  as  loud  as  a   bog  in 
a  gale. 

Hast,  But  there  is  a  meek  modesty  about 
her  that  charms  me. 

Tony,  Yes,  but  curb  her  never  so  little  she 
kicks  up,  and  you're  flung  in  the  ditch. 

Hast,  Well  but  you  must  allow  ber  a  little 
beauty  ^Yes,  you  mu»t  allow  her  some  beauty. 

Tony,  Bandbox !  She's  all  a  made  up  tbiog, 
mun.  Ah !  could  you  but  see  Bet  Bouncer  of 
these  partjt,  you  might  then  talk  of  beauty. 
Ecod,  she  has  two  eyes  as  black  as  sloes,  and 
cheeks  as  broad  and  red  as  a  pulpit  cushion. 
She'd  make  two  of  she. 

Hast,  Well,  what  say  you  to  a  friend  that 
would  take  this  bitter  bargain  off  your  hands  ? 

Tony,  Anon. 

HasL  W^ould  you  thank  him  that  would 
take  Miss  Neville,  and  leave  you  to  happiness 
and  your  dear  Betsy? 

Tony,  Ay  ;  but  where  is  there  such  a  friend, 
for  who  would  take  her? 

Hast,  I  am  he.  If  you  hut  assist  me ,  Til 
engage  to  whip  her  on  to  France,  and  you 
shall  never  hear  more  of  hen 

Tony,  Assist  you!  Ecod,  I  will,  to  the  last 
drop  of  my  blood.  Fll  clap  a  pair  of  horses 
to  your  chaise,  that  shall  trundle  you  offNn  a 
twinkling,  and  may  be  fet  you  a  part  of  her 
forlin,  beside,  in  jewels,  tnat  you  little  dream  of. 

HasL  My  dear  squire,  this  looks  like  a  lad 
of  spirit. 

Tony,  Come  along  then,  and  you  shall  see 
more  of  my  spirit  before  you  have  done  with 


me.  [Singing. 

We  are  the  boys 
That  fears  no  noine 
Where  thundering  cannons  roar. 

lExeunt. 

A  CT.  HI. 

Scene  I. 

Enter  Hard  castle. 

Hard,  What  could  my  old  friend,  sir  Char- 
les, mean  by  recommending  his  son  as  the 
modestest  young  man  in  town?  To  rae  he 
appears  the  most  impudent  piece  of  brass  that 
ever  spoke  with^  a  tongue,  lie  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  easy  chair  by  the  fireside  alrea- 
dy. He  took  off  his  boots  in  the  parlour, 
and  desired  me  to  see  them  taken  care  of 
Fm  desirous  to  know  how  his  impudence  af- 
fects my  daughter  —  She  will  certainly  be 
shocked  at  it. 

Enter  Miss  Hardca«tlb,  plainly  dressed. 

Well,  my  Kate,  I  see  you  have  changed 
your  dress  as  I  bid  you;  and  yet,  I  believe, 
there  was  no  great  occasion. 

MissH,  I  find  such  a  pleasure,  sir,  in  obey- 
ing your  commands,  that  I  take  care  to  ob- 
serve them  without  ever  debating  their  pro- 
priety. 

Hard,  And  yet,  Kate,  I  sometimes  give  yon 
some  cause,  particularly  when  I  recommended 
my  modest  gentleman  to  you  as  a  lorer  to-cby. 

MissH,  You  taught  me  to  expect  some- 
thing extraordinary,  and  I  find  the  original  ex- 
ceeos  the  description. 

Hard,  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my  life! 
He  has  quite  confounded  all  my  faculties. 
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M£4mH,  1  never  saw  %nj  thing  like  it;  and 
a  man  of  the  world  too ! 

Hard.  Ati  he  learned  it  all  abroad. 

Miss  tin  It  seems  all  natural  to  him. 

HartL  A  good  deal  assisted  by  bad  com- 
pany, and  a  French  dancing-master. 

MissH.  Sure  you  mistake,  papa!  a  French 
dancing>master  could  never  have  taught  him 
that  timid  look — that  awkward  address — that 
bashful  manner— 

Hard.  Whose  look?  whose  manner,  child? 

MissH,  IVlr.  Marlow*s?  his  mauvaise  honte, 
his  timidity  struck  me  at  the  first  sight. 

Hard.  Then  your  (Irst  sight  deceived  you; 
for  I  think  him  one  of  the  roost  braxen  first 
sighlj  that  ever  astonished  my  senses, 

MissH.  Sure,  sir,  you  rally!  1  neter  saw 
any  one  so  modcsL 

Hard.  And  can  you  be  serious?  I  never  saw 
auch  a  bouncing,  swaggering  puppy  since  I 
was  born.  Bully  Dawson  was  but  a  fool  to 
him. 

MissH  Surprising!  he  met  me  with  a  re> 
spcctful  bow,  a  stammering  voice,  and  a  look 
fixed  on  the  ground. 

Hard.  He  met  me  with  a  loud  voice,  a 
lordly  air,  and  a  familiarity  that  made  my 
blood  freexe  again. 

MissH.  He  treated  me  with  diffidence  and 
respect;  censured  the  manners  of  the  age;  ad- 
mired the  prudence  of  girls  that  never  laugh- 
ed; tired  me  with  apologies  for  being  tiresome : 
then  left  the  room  with  a  how,  and,  madam, 
1  would  not  for  the  world  detain  you. 

Hard.  He  spoke  to  me  as  if  he  knew  me 
all  his  life  before.  Asked  twenty  questions, 
and  never  waited  for  an  answer.  Interrupted 
my  best  remarks  with  some  silly  pun ;  and 
when  I  was  in  my  best  story  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene,'  he  askM  if 
I  had  not  a  good  band  at  making  punch.  Yes, 
Kate,  he  asked  your  father  if  he  was  a  maker 
of  punch. 

MissH.  One  of  us  must  certainly  be  mis- 
taken. 

Hnwd.  If  he  he  what  he  has  shown  himself, 
Tm  determined  he  shall  never  have  my  consent 

MissH.  And  if  he  be  the  sullen  thing  I  take 
iiim,  he  shall  never  have  mine. 

Hard,  In  one  thing  then  we  are  agreed*- 
to  jCfiiect  him. 

^^S  H  Yes,  but  upon  conditions.  For  if 
you  should  find  him  less  impudent,  and  I  more 
presuming ;  if  you  find  him  more  respectful, 
and  I  more  importunate — I  donU  know — the 
fellow  is  well  enough  for  a  man  —  Certainly 
we  don*t  meet  many  such  at  a  horse  race  in 
tbe  country. 

Hard.  If  we  should  find  him  so — But  that*s 
impossible.  The  first  appearance  has  done  my 
business.     Fm  seldom  deceived  in  that. 

MissH.  And  yet  there  may  he  many  good 
qualities  under  that  first  appearance.  But  as 
one  of  us  mu«t  be  mistaken,  what  if  we  go 
to  make  further  discoveries? 

Hard.  Agceed.  But  depend  on^t  ^ta  in  the 
right. 

MissH  And  depend  on't  Tm  not  much  in 
the  wrong.  \ExeunL 

Enier  Tost,  running  in  with  a  Casktt. 
Ton  J.  Ecod !  I  have  got  them.     Here  they 


are.  My  cousin  Gon*t  necklaces,  bobs  and  alL 
My  mother  sban*t  cheat  the  poor  souls  out  of 
their  fortune,  neither.    O!   my  genius,  is  that 


you 


Enter  Hastings. 


HasL  My  dear  friend,  how  have  you  ma^ 
naged  with  your  mother?  I  hope  you  have 
amused  her  with  pretending  love  for  your 
cousin,  and  that  you  are  willing  to  be  recon* 
ciled  at  last:  Our  horses  will  be  refreshed  in 
a  short  time,  and  we  shall  soon  he  ready  to 
set  off. 

Tonjr.  And  here's  something  to  bear  your 
charges  by  tbe  way.  [  Giving  the  Casket'\ 
Your  sweetheart's  jewels.  Keep  them,  and 
hang  those,  1  say,  that  would  roo  you  of  one 
of  them. 

Hast.  But  how  have  you  procured  them 
from  your  mother? 

Tonj.  Ask  nie  no  questions,  and  I'll  tell 
you  no  fibs.  I  procured  them  by  the  rule  of 
thumb.  If  I  had  not  a  key  to  every  drawer 
in  mother's  bureau,  how  could  I  go  to  the 
alehouse  so  often  as  I  do?  An  honest  man 
may  rob  himself  of  his  own  at  any  time. 

HasL  Thousands  do  it  every  day.  But  to 
be  plain  with  you.  Miss  Neville  is  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  them  from  her  aunt  this  very 
instant.  If  she  succeeds,  it  will  be  the.  most 
delicate  way  at  least  of  obtaining  them. 

Tony.  VVell,  keep  them,  till  you  know  how 
it  will  be.  But  I  know  how  it  will  be  well 
enough;  she^d  as  soon  part  with  the  only 
sound  tooth  in  her  head. 

Hast.  But  I  dread  the  efTccIs  of  her  resent- 
ment, when  she  finds  she  has  lost  them. 

Ton/.  Never  you  mind  her  resentment, 
leave  me  to  manage  that.  I  'don't  value  her 
resentment  the  bounce  of  a  cracker.  Zounds! 
here  they   are.    Morrtce.    Prance. 

[Exit  HasUngs. 

Enter  Mas.  Hardcastle  and  Miss  Neville. 

Mrs.  H.  Indeed,  Constance,  you  amaxe  me. 
Such  a  girl  as  you  want  jewels!  It  will  be 
lime  enough  for  jewels,  my  dear,  twenty  years 
hence,  when  your  beauty  begins  to  want  re- 
pairs. 

Miss  N,  But  what  will  repair  beauty  at  forty, 
will  certainly  improve  it  at  twenty,  madam. 

Mrs.H.  Yours,  my  dear,  can  admit  of  none.  ^ 
That  natural  blush  is  beyond  a  thousand  or- 
naments. Besides,  child,  jewels  arc  quite  out 
at  present.  Don't  you  see  half  the  ladies  of 
dur  acquaintance,  my  lady  Kill-daylight,  and 
Mr.  Crump,  and  the  rest  of  them,  carry  their 
jewels  to  town,  and  bring  nothing  but  paste 
and  marcasiles  back. 

Miss^.  But  who  knows,  madam,  but  some- 
body that  shall  be  nameless  would  like  roe 
best  with  all  my  finery  about  me? 

Mrs.H.  Consult  your  glass,  my  dear,  and 
then  see  if,  with  such  a  pair  of  eyes,  you 
want  any  better  sparklers.  What  do  you 
think,  Tony,  my  dear,  does  your  cousin  Con 
want  any  jewels,  lu  your  eyes,  to  set  off  her 
beauty  ? 

Tony.  That's,  as  hereafter  may  be. 

Miss  N.  My  dear  aunt,  if  you  knew  how  it 
would  oblige  me. 
I     Mrs.  H.  A  parcel  of  old-fashioned  rose  and 
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table-cut  things.  Tbey  'wouM  make  you  look 
like  the  court  of  king  Solomon  at  a  puppet- 
show.  Besides,  1  believe  I  can\  readily  come 
at  them.  They  may  be  missing,  for  aught  I 
know  to  the  contrary. 

2  on/.  [Apart  to  Mrs,  Hardcasile]   Then 

'why  donH  you  tell  her  so  at  once,  as  sbe^s  so 

longinff  for  them.     Tell  her  theyVe   lost.     It*s 

the  ouTv  way  to  quiet  her.    Say  theyVe  lost, 

and  call  me  to  bear  witness. 

Mrs.  H.  [Apart  to  Tonfj  You  know,  my 
dear,  Tm  only  keeping  them  for  you.  So  if 
I  say  thcvVe  gone,  you*ll  bear  mc  witness, 
will  your  He,  he,  he! 

Tony.  Never  fear  me.  Ecod!  TU  say  I 
saw  them  taken  out  with  my  own  ey^%, 

MissN.  I  desire  them  but  for  a  day,  ma- 
dam. Just  to  be  permitted  to  show  them  at 
relics,  and  then  they  may  be  locked  up  again. 

Mrs,H'  To  be  plain  with  you,  my  dear 
Constance,  if  I  could  fmd  them,  you  should 
have  them.  TheyVe  missing,  I  assure  you. 
Lost,  for  aught  1  know;  but  we  must  naTe 
patience  wherever  they  are. 

MissN,  ril  not  believe  it;  this  is  but  a 
shallow  pretence  to  deny  me.  I  know  iheyVe 
too  valuable  to  be  so  slightly  kept,  and  as  you 
are  to  answer  for  the  loss. 

Mrs,H,  DonU  be  alarmed,  Constance.  If 
they  be  lost,  I  must  restore  an  equivalent; 
But  my  son  knows  they  are  missing,  and  i)qI 
to  be  found. 

Tonj.  That  I  can  bear  witness  to.  They  are 
missing,  and  not  to  be  found.  Til  ^ take  my 
oath  onH. 

Mrs.H,  You  must  Icam  resignation,  my 
dear;  for  though  we  lose  our  fortune,  yet  we 
should  not  XoSst  our  patience.  See  me,  how 
calm  I  am. 

MissN,  Ay,  people  are  generally  calm  at 
the  misfortunes  of  others. 

Mrs.  If,  Now  I  wonder  a  girl  of  your  good 
.  sen$e  should  waste  a  thoueht  upon  such  trum- 
pery     We  shall  soon  find  them ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  you  &hali  make  use  of  my  garnets 
till  your  jewels  be  found. 

miss  A,  I  detest  garnets. 

Mrs.  If.  The  most  becoming  things  in  the 
"world,  to  set  off  a  clear  complexion.  You  have 
often  seen  how  well  they  look  upon  me.  You 
shall  have  them.  [E.xit. 

MissN.  I  dislike  them  of  all  things.  You 
shanH  stir — Was  ever  any  thing  so  provoking, 
to  mislay  my  own  jewels,  and  force  me  to 
wear  trumpery. 

lonjr.  Don^  be  a  fool.  If  she  gives  you 
the  garnets,  take  what  you  can  get.  The  jew- 
els are  your  own  already.  I  have  stolen 
them  out  of  her  bureau,  and  she  does  not 
know  it.  Fly  to  your  spaTk,  he*ll  tell  you 
more  of  the  matter.  Leave  mc  to  manage  her. 

MissN,  My  dear  cousin. 

Tonjr,  Vanish.  She's  here,  and  has  missed 
them  already.  Zounds!  how  she  fidgets  and 
spits  about  like  a  Catharine  wheel.  ^) 

Enter  Mrs.  Hard  castle. 

Mrs, If.  Confusion!  thieves!  robbers!    We 
are  cheated,  plundered,  broke  open,  undone. 
Ton  J.   VVhal*s  the  matter,  what's  the  mat- 

t)  A  •ciii  of  Flr0work« 


[Act  IU. 

ter,  mamma?  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to 
any  of  the  good  family. 

Mrs*If.  We  are  robbed*  My  bureau  has 
been  broke  open,  the  jewels  taken  out,  and 
l*m  undone. 

Tony,  Oh!  is  that  all?  Ha!  ha!  ha!  By  the 
laws,  I  never  saw  it  better  acted  in  my  life. 
Ecod,  I  thought  you  was  ruin'd  in  earnest, 
ha!  ha!  ha ! 

Mrs,  H.  Why,  boy,  I  am  ruined  in  earnest. 
My  bureau  has  been  broke  open,  and  all  ta- 
ken away. 

Tony,  Stick  to  that!  ha!  ha  I  ha!  stick  to 
that ;  call  me  to  bear  witness. 

Mrs.  H,  I  tell  you,  Tony,  by  all  that's  pre- 
cious, the  jewels  are  gone,  .ind  I  shall  be 
ruin'd  for  ever. 

Tony,  Sure  I  know  theyVe  gone,  and  I  am 
to  say  so. 

Mrs.H,  My  dearest  Tony,  but  hear  me. 
TheyVe  gone,  I  say. 

lony.  By  the  laws,  mamma,  you  make  me 
for  to  laugh,  ha !  ha !  I  know  who  took  tfaera 
well  enough,  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mrs.H.  Was  there  ever  such  a  blockhead, 
that  can't  tell  the  difference  between  jest  and 
earnest.    I  tell  you  I'm  not  in  jest,  hoohy. 

Tony.  That's  right,  that's  rignt:  you  must 
be  in  a  hitler  passion,  and  then  nobody  will 
suspect  either  of  us.  I'll  bear  wilne^^  that 
they  are  gone* 

iirs.H,  Can  you  bear  witness  that  you're 
no  better  than  a  fool  ?  Was  ever  poor  wo- 
man so  beset  with  fools  on  one  hand,  and 
thieves  on  the  other. 

Tony.  1  can  bear  witness  to  that 

Mrs.  H.  Bear  witness  again,  you  blockhead 
you,  and  I'll  turn  you  out  of  the  room  dircctlr* 
My  poor  niece,  what  will  become  of  her!  I)o 
you  laugh,  you  unfeeling  brute,  as  if  you  en- 
joy'd  my  distress? 

Tony,  I  can  bear  witness  to  that. 

Mrs.H.  Do  you  insult  me,  monster?  Ill 
teach  you  to  vex  your  mother,  I  will. 

Tony.  I  can  bear  witness  to  that. 
\HunsoJf;  Mrs.  HardcasHe  foUoi»shim, 

"Enter  Miss  IIardcastle  and  M€nd. 

MissH.  What  an  unaccountable  creature  is 
that  brother  of  mine,  to  send  them  to  the  house 
as  an  inn,  ha !  ha !  I  don't  wonder  at  his  imr 
pudence.  ^ 

Maid,  But  what  is  more,  madam,  the  young 
gentleman,  as  you  passed  by  in  your  present 
dress,  ask'd  me  if  you  were  the  bar- maid?  He 
mistook  you  for  the  bar-maid,  madam* 

MissH,  Did  he?  Then  as  I  live  I'm  resolv'd 
to  keep  up  the  delusion.  Tell  me  bow  you 
do  like  my  present  dress.  Don't  you  think  I 
look  something  like  Cherry  in  the  Beaux* 
Stratagem  ? 

Maid.  It's  the  dress,  madam,  that  every  bdy 
wears  in  the  country,  but  when  she  visits  or 
receives  company. 

MissH,  And  are  you  sure  he  does  not  re- 
member my  face  or  person?  ' 

Maid.  Certain  of  it. 

MissH.  I  vow  I  thought  so;  for  though  we 
spoke  for  some  time  together,  yet  his  fears 
were  such,  that  he  never  once  looked  up  dui^ 
ing  the  interview.  Indeed  if  he  had,  my  bon- 
net would  have  kept  him  from  seeing  me. 
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MissH*  Tben  it's  odd  I  should  not  know 
it.  We  brew  all  sorts  of  wines  in  this  house, 
and  I  have  lived  here  these  eighteen  years. 

Mar,  Eighteen  years!  Why  one  would 
think,  child,  you  kept  the  bar  before  you  were 
born.     Hnw  old  are  you? 


MaitL  But  what  do  you  hope  from  keeping 
bim  in  his  mistake? 

MtssH,  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  be  seen; 
and  that  is  no  5mall  advantage  to  a  girl  who 
brings  her  face  to  market.  Iben  1  shall  per* 
Laps    make    an    acquaintance;    and   thal*s   no 

small  victory  gained  over  one  who  never  ad>       Miss H.  O!  sir;   I   must   not  tell   my   age. 
dressed  any  but  the  wildest  of  her  sex.      But  They  say  women  and  music  should  never  oe 
my  chief  aim  is  to  take  my  gentleman  off  his 
guard,    and  like  an  invisible  champion  of  ro- 
mance,  examine  the  giant^s  force  oefore  I  of- 
fer to  combaL 

Maid,  But  are  you  sure  you  can  act  your 
part,  and  disguise  your  voice,  so  that  he  may 
mistake  that,  as  he  has  already  mistaken  your 
person. 

MissH.  Never  fear  me.  I  think  I  have  got 
the  true  bar  cant — Did  your  honour  call  r — 
Attend  the  Lion  there — Pipes  and  tobacco  for 
the  Anffcl — The  Lamb  has  been  outrageous 
this  half  hour. 

Maid^  It  will  do,  madam,  but  ^e*s  here. 

\Kxit 

Enter  Marlow. 


Mar*  What  a  bawling  in  every  part  of  *the 
house!  I  have  scarce  a  moment^s  reposie.  If 
I  go  to  the  best  room,  there  I  find  my  host 
and  his  story.  If  I  fly  to  the  gallery,  there 
we  have  my  hostess  with  her  courtesy  down 
to  the  ground.  I  have  at  last  got  a  moment 
to  myself,  ;ix^^^p%  for  recollection. 

m/jK  \^fValk8  and  mttses* 

MissH.  Di^you  call,  sir?  did  your  honour 
call  ? 

Mar,  [Mtming\  As  for  miss  Hardcastle, 
she's  too  grave  and  sentimental  for  me. 

MissH,  Did  your  honour  call? 

[She  still  places  herself  before  him, 
he  turning  away. 

Mar,  No,  child.  \Musing\  Besides,  from 
the  glimpse  I  had  of  her,  I  think  she  sciuints. 

MissH,  Tm  sure,  sir,  I  heard  the  bell  ring. 

Mar,  No,  no.  \Musins\  I  have  pleased  my 
father,  however,  by  coming  down,  and  1*11  to- 
morrow please  myself  by  returning. 

[Taking  out  his  Tablets,  and  perusing. 

Miss  H,  Perhaps  the  other  gentleman  called, 
sir. 

Mar.  I  tell  you,  no. 

Miss  H,  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  sir.  W^e 
have  such  a  parcel  of  servants. 

Mar,  No,  no,  I  tell  you.  [Looks  full  in 
her  Face'X  Yes,  child,  I  think  1  did  call.  I 
vranted — 1  wanted  —  I  vow,  child,  you  are 
Tastly  handsome. 

MissH,  O  la,  sir,  you^ll  make  one  ashamM* 

Mar,  Never  saw  a  more  sprightly^  malicious 
eye.     Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  1  did  call.    Haire  you 

got  any  of  your — a— what  d^ye  call  it,  in  the 
ouse  ? 

MissH.  No,  sir,  we  have  been  out  of  that 
these  ten  days. 

Mar*  One  may  call  in  this  house,  I  find,  to 
▼ery  little  purpose.  Suppose  I  should  call  for 
a  taste,  just  by  way  of  trial,  of  the  nectar  of 
your  lips;  perhaps  I  might  be  disappointed  in 
that  too. 

Miss  H,    Nectar!     nectar!     tbatN   a    liquor 


dated. 

Mar,  To  ^yt^^i  at  this  distance,  you  can^t 
be  much  above  forty.  [Approaching  \\ei  near* 
er  I  donH  think  so  much.  [Approacfiing^  By 
coming  close  to  some  women  they  look  younger 
still ;  but  when  we  come  stry  close  indeed —  * 

[Attempting  to  kiss  her, 

MissH,  Pray,  sir,  keep  your  distance.  One 
would  think  you  wanted  to  know  one*s  age 
as  they  do  horses,  by  mark  of  mouth. 

Mar.  I  protest,  child,  you  use, me  extremely 
ill.  If  you  keep  me  at  this  distance,  how  is 
it  possible  you  and  1  can  ever  be  acquainted? 

MissH,  And  who  wants  to  be  acquainted 
with  you?  I  want  no  such  acquaintance,  not  I. 
Vm  sure  you  did  not  treat  mist  Hardcastle 
that  was  here  awhile  ago  in  this  obstropolous 
manner.  I'll  warrant  me,  before  her  you 
looked  dashed,  and  kept  bowing  to  the  ground, 
and  talk*d,  for  all  the  world,  as  if  you  was 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

Mar,  *£gad!  she  has  bit  it,  sure  enough. 
[Aside']  In  awe  of  her,  child?  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
A  mere  awkward,  squinting  thing.  No,  no. 
I  find  you  don*t  know  me.  I  laugh*d,  and 
rahied  her  a  little;  but  I  was  unwilling  to  be 
too  severe.    No,  I   could  not  be  too   severe. 


corse  me! 


there 


e*s  no  call  for  in  these  parts.  French,  I  sup-  witness  to   that. 

.     We  keep  no  French  wines  here,  sir.   [     Mar,  Odso!  Then 


Miss  H,  O !  then,  sir,  you  are  a  favourite, 
I  find,  among  the  ladies  r 

Mar.  Yes,  my  dear,  a  great  favourite.  And 
yet,  hang  me,  I  donU  see  what  tbe3r  find  in 
me  to  follow.  At  the  ladies*  club  in  town, 
rm  called  their  agreeable  Rattle.  Rattle,  child, 
is  not  my  real  name,  but  one  Fm  known  by. 
My  name  is  Solomons.  IVIr.  Solomons,  my 
dear,  at  your  service.   [Offering  to  salute  her, 

MissH,  Mold,  sir,  you  were  introducing  me 
to  your  club,  not  to  yourself.  And  youVe  so 
great  a  favourite  there,  you  say? 

Mar,  Yes,  my  dear.  There's  Mrs.  Mantrap, 
lady  Betty  Blackleg,  the  countess  of  Sli^o, 
Mrs.  Longhorns,  old  miss  Biddy  Buckskin, 
and  your  humble  servant,  keep  up  the  spirit 
of  the  place.  * 

MissH,  Then  il*s  a  very  merry  place,  I 
suppose  ? 

Mar,  Yes,  as  merry  as  cards,  supper,  wine, 
and  old  women  can  make  us. 

MissH,  And  their  agreeable  Rattle,  ha!  ha! 
ha! 

Mar.  *£sad!  I  don't  c|U]te  like  this  chit. 
She  looks  knowing,  methinks.  [Aside]  You 
laugh,  child  ! 

Miss  H,  I  can't  but  lau^h  to  think  what 
timei  they  all  have  for  minding  their  work  or 
their  family. 

Mar,  All's  well,  she  don't  laugh  at  me. 
[Aside]  Do  you  ever  work,  child  r 

MissH,  Ay,  sure.  There's  not  a  screen  or 
a  quih  in  the  whole  house  but  what  can  bear 
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myself  a  little.    If  you  want  a  judge  of  your 
work,  you  must  apply  to  me. 

[^Seizing  her  Hand. 

MissH,  Av»  but  the  colours  don*t  look  well 
by  candle-Iigfat.  You  sLall  sec  all  in  the 
morning.  [Struggling, 

Mar,  And  why  not  now,  my  angel?  Such 
beauty  fires  beyond  the  power  of  resistance. 
— Pshaw!  the  father  here!  My  old  luck!  1 
never  nick*d  seven  that  I  did  not  throw  ames 
ace  three  times  following.^)  [ExU. 

Enter  llKKDCKSTLfLf  who  stands  in  Surprise. 

Hard,  So,  madam!  So  I  find  this  is  your 
modest  lover.  This  is  your  humble  admirer, 
that  kept  his  eyes  fixeo  on  the  ground,  and 
only  aoorM  at  humble  distance.  Kate,  Kate, 
art  thou  not  ashamM  to  deceive  your  father 
so? 

Miss  H,  Never  trust  me«  my  dear  papa,  but 
be*s  still  the  modest  man  I  first  took  him  for; 
youMl  be  convinced  of  it  as  well  as  I. 

Hard,  %y  the  hand  of  my  body  I  bclieTe 
his  impudence  is  infectious!  OidnH  I  see  him 
seize  your  hand  ?  Didn*t  I  see  him  haul  you 
about  like  a  milkmaid?  and  now  you  talk  of 
his  respect  and  his  modesty,  forsooth! 

Miss  H  But  if  I  shortly  convince  you  of 
his  modesty,  that  he  has  only  the  faults  that 
will  pass  off  with  time,  and  the  virtues  that 
will  improve  with  age,  I  hope  you'll  forgive 
bim. 

Hard.  The  girl  would  actually  mtike  one 
run  mad;  I  tell  you  Til  not  be  convinced.  I 
am  convinced.  He  has  scarcely  been  three 
hours  in  the  house,  and  he  has  already  en- 
croached on  all  my  prerogatives.  You  may 
like  his  impudence,  and  call  it  modesty.  But 
my  son-in-law,  madam,  must  have  vtfry  dif- 
ferent qualifications. 

MissH  Sir,  1  ask  but  this  night  to  con- 
vince you. 

Hard.  You  shall  not  have  half  the  time; 
for  I  have  thoughts  of  turning  him  out  this 
very  hour. 

Afiss  H,  Give  me  that  hour  then,  and  I  hope 
Co  satisfy  you. 

Hard.  vVelt,  an  hour  let  it  be  then.  But 
ni  have  no  trifling  with  your  father.  All  fair 
and  open,  do  you  mind  me.  [Exeunt, 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — An  old-Jashioned  House. 

Enter  Marlow,  followed  bjr  a  Servant, 

Mar.  I  wonder  what  Hastings  could  mean 
by  sending  me  so  valuable  a  thing  as  a  casket 
to  keep  lor  him,  when  be  knows  the  only 
place  I  have  is  the  seat  of  a  postcoach  at  an 
mn  door.  Have  you  deposited  the  casket  with 
the  landlady,  as  1  ordered  you?  Have  you 
put  it  into  her  own  hands  ? 

Serv.  Yes,  your  honour. 

Mar.  She  said  she*d  keep  it  safe,  (did*  she? 

Sero,  Yes,  she  said  she'd  keep  it  safejenougb; 
she  asked  me  how  I  came  by  it  ?  and  she  said 
she  had  a  great  mind  to  make  me  give  an 
account  of  myself.  [Exit, 

Mar.  Ha!  bal   ha!   TbeyVe   safe,  however. 

l)  At  (lice  I  nt  -'cr  (by  chance  Ihrctr)  nivkcd  •crco  that 
I  tUd  not  litroiir  loiea  (ambr«,  double)  «cc  three  titii«« 
fwHoiTtaj^, 


What  an  unaccountable  set  of  beings  have 
we  got  amongst!  l*fais  little  bar-maid  ibougk 
runs  in  my  bead  most  strangely,  and  drives 
out  tbe  absurdities  of  all  the  rest  of  tbe  fa- 
mily. She's  mine,  the  must  be  mine,  or  Tm 
greatly  mistaken. 

Enter  Hastings. 

HasL  Bless  me!  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  ber 
that  1  intended  to  prepare  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden.     Marlow  here,  and  in  spirits  too! 

Mar,  Give  me  joy,  George!  Grown  me, 
shadow  me  with  laurels!  Well,  George,  after 
all,  we  modest  fellows  ilon't  want  for  success 
among  the  women. 

Hast.  Some  women,  you  mean.  But  what 
success  has  your  honour's  modesty  been  crowned 
with  now,  that  it  grows  so  insolent  upon  us? 

Mar.  Didn't  you  see  tbe  tempting,  brisk, 
lovely,  little  thing  that  runs  about  tbe  bouss 
with  a  bunch  of  keys  to  its  girdle? 

Hast.  Well!  and  what  then? 

Mar.  She's  mine,  you  rogue  you.  Such 
Hre,  such  motion,  such  eyes,  such  lips — but, 
egad!  she  would  not  let  me  kiss  them  though. 

HasL  But  are  you  so  sure,  so  very  sum 
of  her? 

Mar,  Why,  man,  she  talk'd  of  sbovring  me 
her  work  above  stairs,  and  I'm  to  improve 
tbe  pattern. 

.liast.  But  how  can  you,  Charles,  go  about 
to  rob  a  woman  of  her  ^<^^^? 

Mar.  Pshaw!  psbaw!  ^HjpaU  know  the 
honour  of  tbe  bar-maid  o^^m  inn.  I  don't 
intend  to  rob  her,  take  my  word  for  it;  there's 
nothing  in  this  house  1  shan't  honestly  pay  for. 

Hast.  I  believe  the  girl  has  virtue. 

Mar.  And  if  she  has,   I  should  be  tbe  last 
man  in  the  world  that  would  attempt  to  cor 
rupt  it. 

Hast.  You  have  taken  care,  I  hope ,  of  the 
casket  I  sent  you  to  lock  up?  It's  in  safety? 

Mar.  Yes,  yes.  It's  safe  enough.  I  have 
taken  care  of  it.  But  how  could  you  think 
the  ieat  of  a  post-coach  at  an  inn-door  a  place 
of  safely?  Ah,  numbskull!  I  have  taken  better 
precautions  for  you  than  you  did  for  yourself 
— I  have — 

Hast,  What! 

Mar.  I  have  sent  it  to  tbe  landlady  to  keep 
for  you. 

Hast.  To  the  landlady! 

Mar.  The  landlady. 

Hast.  You  did? 

Mar.  I  did.  She's  to  be  answerable  for  its 
forthcoming,  you  know. 

Hast.  Yes,  she'll  bring  it  forth,  with  a  witness. 

Mar.  Wasn't  I  right?  I  believe  you'll  allow 
that  I  acltd  prudently  upon  this  occasion. 

Hast.  He  must  not  see  my  uneasiness. 

[Aside. 

Mar.  You  seem  a  little  disconcerted  lliough, 
methinks.     Sure  nothing  has^appcned? 

Hasti  No,  nothing.  Never  was  in  better 
spirits  in  all  my  life.  And  so  you  left  it  with 
the  landlady,  who,  no  doubt,  very  readily  un- 
dertook the  charge? 

Mar.  Rather  too  readily.  For  she  not  only 
kept  the  casket,  but,  through  her  great  pre- 
caution, was  going  to  keep  the  messenger  loo. 
Ha!  hal  ha! 

HasL  He!  be!  be!  They're  safe,  bow^evrr. 
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Mar.  As  a  guijsea  in  a  mtser**  purs«. 

HasL  So  now  alt  hopes  of  fortune  are  at 
an  end,  and  we  most  set  off  without  tt  \^A8ide\ 
Well,  Charles,  111  leave  you  to  your  medita- 
tions on  the  pretty  bar^maid,  and,  he !  he !  he ! 
may  you  be  as  successful  for  yourself  as  you 
have  been  for  me.  \ExiL 

Mar,  Thank  ye,  George;  I  ask  no  more. 
Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Enter  HAaDCASTLZ. 

Hard>  \  no  longer  know  my  own  house. 
lt*s  turned  all  tcmsy-lorvy.  His  servants  have 
l^t  drunk  already.  1*11  bear  it  no  longer;  and 
yet,  from  my  respect  for  his  father,  I'll  he 
ralm.  \Aside\  Mr.  Mario w,  your  servant.  Fm 
your  Tery  humble  servant.  [Biicping  io(v. 

Mar*  Sir,  your  humble  servant.  —  What's 
to  be  the  winder  now?  [Aside, 

Hard.  I  believe,  sir,  you  must  be  sensible, 
sir,  that  no  man  a4ive  ooght  to  he  more  wel- 
come than  your  fatber*s  son,  sir.  I  hope  you 
think  so. 

Mnr.  I  do  from  my  soul,  s2r.  I  don't  want 
much  entreaty.  I  generally  make  my  father^s 
son  welcome  wherever  he  goes. 

Hard,  1  believe  you  do,  from  my  soul,  sir. 
But  though  I  say  nothing  to  yoor  own  conduct, 
that  of  your  servants  is  insufferable.  Their 
manner  of  drinkihg  is  setting  a  very  bad  ex- 
ample in  this  house,  1  assure  you. 

IHlar,  I  protest,  tny  very  good  %\v^  that's  no 
fault  of  mme.  '1n^  they  don't  drink  as  they 
ought,  thev  are  lo  blame :  I  ordered  them  not 
to  spare  tne  cellar;  I  did,  I  assure  yoo.  \To 
the  side  Scene"]  Here,  let  one  of  my  servants 
come  up.  \ToHard'\,  My  positive  directions 
were,  tiiat  as  1  dki  not  arink  myself,  they 
should  make  up  for  my  deficiencies  below. 

Hard.  Then  they  had  your  orders  for  what 
they  do!    I'm  satisfied. 

Mar,  They  had,  I  assure  you:  you  shall 
hear  from  one  of  themselves. 

Enter  Servant*  drunk* 

Yott,  Jeremy  !  Come  forward,  sirrah !  W^hat 
were  my  orders  ?  Were  you  not  lold  to  drink 
(reely,  and  call  for  what  you  thought  fit,  for 
ikc  good  of  the  house  ? 

Hard.  I  begin  to  lose  my  patience*  [Aside* 

Jer.  Please  your  honour,  liberty  and  Fleet-' 
street  for  ever,  though  I'm  but  a  servant,  I'm 
as  good  as  another  man ;  I'll  drink  for  no  man 
before  supper,  sir,  damme!  Good  liquor  will 
sit  upon  a  good  supper,  but  a  good  supper 
will  not  sit  upon — hiccup— upon  my  con- 
science, sir. 

Mar,  You  see,  my  old  friend,  the  fellow  is 
as  drunk  as  he  can  possibly  he.  I  don't  know 
what  you'd  have  more,  unless  you'd  have  the 
poor  devil  soused  in  a  beer-barrel. 

Hard,  Zounds!  He'll  drive  me  distracted  if 
I  contain  myself  any  longer.  [Aside^  Mr. 
Mariow,  sir,  1  have  submitted  to  your  inso- 
lence for  more  than  four  hours,  and  I  see  no 
likelihood  of  its  coming  to  an  end.  I'm  now 
resolved  to  he  master  here,  sir,  and  I  desire 
thai  yon  and  your  drunken  pack  may  leave 
my  house  directly. 

Mar,  Leave  your  house! — Sure  }rou  jest, 
my  good  friend  ?  What,  when  Tm  doing  wh^t 
I  can  to  please  you? 


Hard,  I  leH  you,  sir,  you  don*t  please  me ; 
so  I  desire  youil  leave  my  bouse. 

Mar,  Sure  you  cannot  be  serious.  At  this 
time  o'night,  and  such  a  night?  You  only 
mean  to  banter  me. 

Hard*  1  tell  you,  sir,  fin  serious;  and  now 
that  my  pasiions  are  roused,  I  say  this  house 
is  mine,  sir;  this  house  is  mine,  and  1  com- 
mand yott  to  leave  it  directly. 

Jfor.  Ha!  he'!  ha!  A  puddle  in  a  storm.  I 
shan't  stir  a  step,  I  assure  you.  [In  a  serious 
Tone's  This  your  house,  fellow!  It's  my  house. 
This  IS  my  bouse.  Mine,  while  I  choose  to 
stay.  What  right  have  you  to  bid  me  leave 
this  house,  sir?  I  never  met  with  such  impu- 
dence, curse  me,  never  in  my  whole  life  before. 

Hard,  Nor  I,  confound  me  if  ever  I  did. 
To  come  to  my  house,  to  call  for  what  he 
likes,  to  turn  me  out  of  my  own  chair,  to  in- 
sult the  family,  to  order  his  servants  to  get 
drunk,  and  then  to  tell  me,  this- house  is  mine, 
:iir.  By  alt  that's  impudent  it  makes  me  IsMigh. 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  Pray,  sir,  [Bantering']  as  you 
take  the  house,  what  think  you  of  taking  the 
rest  of  the  lomiture  ?  There's  a  pair  of  silver 
candlesticks,  and  there's  a  firescreen,  and  a 
pair  of  bellows,  perhaps  you  may  take  a  fancy 
to  them? 

Mar,  Bring  mc  your  bill,  sir,  bring  roe  your 
bill,  and  let's  make  no  more  words  about  it. 

Hard,  There  are  a  set  of  prints  too.  What 
think  you  of  the  Hake's  Progress  for  your 
own  apartment? 

Mar.  Bring  me  your  blU,  I  say;  and  I'll 
leave  you  and  your  infernal  house  directly. 

Hard,  Then  there's  a  bright,  brasen  warm- 
ing-pan, that  you  may  see  your  own  brasen 
face  in. 

Mar.  My  bill»  I  siy. 

Hard*  1  had  forgot  tlie  great  chair,  ftn*  your 
own  particular  slumbers,  after  a  hearty-  meal. 

Mar,  Zounds !  bring  me  my  bill,  I  say,  and 
lel*s  hear  no  more  on  L 
'  Hard,  Young  man,  young  man,  from  your 
father's  letter  to  nie,  I  was  taught  to  eipect  a 
welUfared,  modest  man,  as  a  visitor  here,  but 
now  I  find  him  no  heller  than  a  coicomb  and 
a  bully;  but  he  will  be  down  here  presently, 
and  shall  hear  more  of  it.  [E.rit 

Mar.  How's  this  ?  sure  I  have  not  mistaken 
the  house !  Every  thing  looks  like  an  inn.  The 
servants  cry,  coming!  Tht  attendance  is  awk- 
ward; the  bar^maid  too  to  attend  us.  But 
she's  here,'  and  will  further  inform  me.  Whi- 
ther so  fast,  child  ?  a  word  with  you. 

Enter  Miss  HAaocASTLB. 

Miss  H,  Let  it  be  short  then ;  Fm  in  a  hurry. 
— I  believe  he  begins  to  find  out  his  mistake, 
but  it's  too  soon  quite  to  undeceive  him. 

[Aside, 

Mar,  Pray,  child,  answer  me  one  Question. 
What  are  you,  and  what  may  your  business 
in  this  house  be  ? 

Miss  H,  A  relation  of  the  family,  sir. 

Mar.  What,  a  poor  relation? 

Miss  H,  Yes,  sir.  A  poor  relation  appointed 
to  keep  the  ke^s,  and  to  see  that  the  guests 
want  nothing  in  my  power  to  give  them. 

Mar,  That  is,  you  act  as  the  bar-maid  of 
this  inn. 

MissH,  Inn!  O  law-*-What  brought  that 
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in  your  bead?  One  of  tbe  be»t  families  in  the 
county  to  keep  an  inn.  Hal  ba!  ba!  old  Mr. 
Hardcastle^s  bouse  an  inn! 

Mar.  Mr.  Hardcastle*s  bouse!  Is  this  bouse 
Mr.  Hardcastle*s  house,  child? 

Miss  H,   Ay,  sir,  whose  else  shoftid  it  be? 

Mar,  So  then  alfs  out,  and  I  have  been 
damnably  imposed  on.  O,  confound  my  stupid 
bead,  I  shall  be  laughed  at  over  the  whole 
town.  I  shall  be  stuck  up  in  caricatura  in  all 
the  print-shops.  The  Dullissimo  Maccaroni. 
To  mistake  this  bouse  of  all  others  for  an  inn, 
and  my  fatber*s  old  friend  for  an  innkeeper. 
What  a  swaggering  puppy  must  he  take  me 
for.  What  a  silly  puppy  do  I  fmd  myself. 
There  again,  may  I  be  bangM,  my  dear,  but 
I  mistook  you  for  the  bar-maid. 

MissH,  Dear  me!  dear  me!  Tm  sure  there's 
nothing  in  my  behaviour  te  put  me  upon  a 
level  with  one  of  that  stamp. 

Mar.  Nothing,  my  dear,  nothing.  But  I 
was  in  for  a  list  of  blunders ,  and  could  not 
help  making  you  a  subscriber.  .  My  stupidity 
saw  every  tbmg  the  wrong  way.  I  mistook 
your  assiduity  for  assurance,  and  your  sim- 
plicity for  aliuremenL  But  il*s  over — This 
nouse  I  no  more  show  my  face  in. 

Miss  H,  I  hope,  sir,  1  have  done  nothing  to 
disoblige  you.  Vm  sure  I  should  be  sorry  to 
aflront  any  gentleman  who  has  been  so  polite, 
and  said  so  many  civil  things  to  rae.  Fm  sure 
I  should  be  sorry,  \Pretetiding  to  crf'\  if  he 
left  the  family  upou  my  account.  Tm  sure  I 
should  be  sorry  jpeople  said  any  thing  amiss, 
since  1  have  no  lorlune  but  my  character. 

Miw.  By  heaven,  she  weeps.  This  as  the 
first  mark  of  tenderness  I  ever  bad  .from  a 
modest  woman,  and  it  touches  me.       [Aside, 

Miss  H.  Vm  sure  my  family  is  as  good  as 
miss  Hardcaslle^s,  and  though  rm  noor,  that's 
no  great  misfortune  to  a  contentea  mind,  and 
until  this  moment  I  never  thought  that  J4  was 
bad  to  want  fortune. 

Mar.  And  why  now,  my  pretty  simplicity? 

Miss  H.  Because  it  nuts  me  at  a  aislance 
from  one,  that  if  I  bad  a  thousand  pounds  I 
would  give  it  all  to. 

Mar%  This  simplicity  bewitches  jne,  so  thai 
if  I  stay  Tm  undone.  I  must  make  one  bold 
eflbrt,  and  leave  her.  \Aside\  Eicuse  me,  my 
lovely  girl,  you  are  the  only  part  of  the  family 
I  leave  with  reluctance.  But  to  be  plain  with 
you,  the  difference  of  our  birth,  fortune,  and 
education,  make  an  honourable  connexion  im- 
possible; and  I  can  never  harbour  a  thought 
of  bringing  ruin  upon  one,  whose  only  fault 
was  bemg  too  lovely.  \Exit, 

Miss  H.  I  never  knew  half  bis  merit  till 
now.  He  shall  not  jro,  if  i  have  power  or 
art  to  detain  him.  ril  still  preserve  the  cba« 
racter  in  which  I  stoop*d  to  conquer,,  but  will 
undeceive  my  papa,  who  perhaps  may  laugh 
bim  out  of  bis  resolution.  \KxiL 

Enter  Tomt  and  Miss  Neville. 

Tonj.  Ay,  you  may  steal  for  yourselves  the 
next  time ;  i  have  done  my  duty.  She  has  got 
the  jewels  again,  that's  a  sure  thing;  but  she 
believes  It  was  all  a  mistake   of  the  servants. 

Miss  N.  But,  my  dear  cousin,  sure  you  won't 
forsake  us  in  this  distress^    If  she  in  the  least 


be  locked  up,  or  sent  to  my  aunt  Pedigree's, 
which  is  ten  times  worse. 

Tonr.  To  be  sure,  aunts  of  all  kinds  are 
damnM  bad  things.  But  what  can  i  ,do  ?  1 
have  got  you  a  pair  of  horses  that  will  fly  like 
Whistieiacket,  and  I'm  sure  you  can't  say  but 
1  have  courted  you  nicely  before  ber  face. 
Here  she  comes;  we  must  court  a  bit  or  two 
more,  for  fear  she  should  suspect  us. 

[  The/  retire,  and  seem  to  fondle. 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcjistle. 

Mrs,  H.  Well,  I  was  greatly  (1  uttered,  to 
be  sure.  But  my  son  tells  roe  it  was  all  a 
mistake  of  the  servants.  I  shan't  be  easy, 
however,  till  they  are  fairly  married,  and  then 
let  her  keep  her  own  fortune.  But  what  do 
I  see?  Fondling,  together^  as  I  am  alive.  I 
never  saw  Tony  so  sprightly  before.  Ah !  have 
I  caught  you,  roy  pretty  doves!  What,  bilU 
ing,  exchanging  stolen  glances,  and  broken 
murmurs?    Ah! 

Ton  J.  As  for  murmurs,  mother,  we  grumble 
a  little  now  and  then,  to  be  sure.  But  there's 
no  love  lost  between  us. 

Mrs,  H.  A  mere  spriiikling,  Tony,  upon  the 
Oame,  only<  to  make  it  bum  brighter. 

Miss  N,  Cousia  Tony  promises  \o  ^i^e  um 
more  of  bis  company  at  home.  Indeed  be 
shan't  leave  us  any  more.  It  won't  leave  us, 
cousin  Tony,  will  it? 

Tonj*  O!  it's  a  pretty  creature.  No,  Pd 
sooner  leave  my  horse  in  a  jpojitind,  than  leave 
you  when  you  smile  upon  one  so.  Your  bugh 
makes  you  so  becoming. 

Miss  Nf  Agreeable  cousin!  who  can  help 
admiring  that  natural  humour,  that  pleasant, 
broad,  red,  thoughtless — [Paiiing  his  Cheek^ 
Ah !  it's  a  bold  &ce. 

Mrs.H,  Pretty  innocence! 

Tonj.  Fm  sure  I  always  lov'd  cousin  Con's 
basel  eyes,  and  ber  pretty  long  fingers,  that 
she  twists  this  way  and  that  over  the  barpsi- 
cholls,  like  a  parcel  of  bobbins. 

Mrs.  H.  Ab,  be  would  charm  the  bird  from 
the  tree.  I  was  never  %o  happy  before.  My 
boy  takes  after  bis  father,  poor  Mr.  LVmpkio, 
exactly.  The  jewels,  my  dear  Con,  shall  be 
yours  incontinently.  You  shall  have  them. 
Isn't  be  a  sweet  boy,  my  dear?  You  shall  be 
married  to-morrow,  ana  we'll  put  off  the  rest 
of  bis  education,  like  Dr.  Drowsy's  sermons, 
to  a  fUter  opportunity. 

Enter  DiGGORT. 

^^S§*  Where's  the  squire?  I  have  got  a 
letter  for  your  worship. 

Tonjr,  Give  it  to  my  mamma.  She  reads 
all  my  letters  first. 

Digg.  t  bad  orders  to  deliver  it  into  your 
own  hands. 

Tonj.  Who  does  it  come  from? 

Digg,  Your  whorthip  nun  ask  that  oHbe 
letter  iuelf. 

Tony.  I  could  wish  to  know,  though. 
[Turning  the  Letter,  and  gazing  on  it. 

MissN.  \Aside'\  Undone,  undone.  A  letter 
to  him  from  Hastings.  I  know  the  band.  If 
my  aunt  $tts  it,  we  arc  ruined  for  ever.  Ill 
keep  her  employed  a  little  if  J  can.  \To  Mrs. 
HardcastieJ  But  I  have  not  told  you^  madam. 


suspects  tbal  I  am  going  off,  I  shall  certainly  of  my  cousin's  smart  answer  just  now  to  Mr. 
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Marlow.  We  fo  UughM  —  You  must  'know, 
madam — ibis  way  a  litUe,  lor  lie  must  not 
hear  us.  \_Thif/  con/en 

Tonjr.  [SHU  gazing]  A  damnM  eramp  piece 
of  penmanship  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  I 
can  r^ad  your  privt-hand  very  well.  But  here 
there  are  such  handles,  and  shanks,  and  dashes, 
that  one  can  scarce  tell  the  head  from  the 
taif.  To  Anllionr  Lumpkin,  Esq,  it^s  very 
odd,  1  can  read  the  outside  of  my  letters, 
where  my  own  name  is,  well  enough.  But 
when  I  come  to  open  it,  it  is  all — bus.  That*s 
hard,  very  hard :  for  the  inside  of  the  letter  is 
always  the  cream  of  the  correspondence. 

Mrs.  H.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Very  well,  very  well. 
And  %o  my  son  was  too  bard  for  the  philo- 
sopber. 

Miss  N,  Yes,  madam;  but  you  must  hear 
the  rest,  madam.  A  little  more  this  way,  or 
he  may  hear  us.  You*ll  bear  bow  be  pussled 
him  again. 

Mrs.  H,  He  seems  strangely  puxsled  now 
klmseli^  methinks. 

Ttmjr.  [Stili  guzingl  A  damnM  up  and 
down  band,  as , if  it  was  disguised  in  liquor. 
[Reading]  Dear  sir.  Ay,  tbafs  that  Then 
tbere*s  an  M,  and  a  T,  and  an  S,  but  whether 
the  next  be  an  issard  ^)  or  an  R,  confound 
me,  1  cannot  tell. 

Mrs.  a.  Wbat*s  that,  my  dear?  Can  1  give 
you  any  assistance? 

MissN.  Pray,  aunt,  let  me  read  it.  Nobody 
reads  a  cramp  hand  better  than  I.  [T«fiiching 
the  Letter  frorh  her]  Do  you  know  who  it 
vi  from? 

Tanj.  Can*t  tell,  except  from  Dick  Ginger, 
the  feeder. 

Miss  N.  Ay,  so  it  is.  [Pretending  to  read] 
Dear  squire,  hoping  that  youVe  in  health,  as 
I  ara  at  this  present  The  gentlemen  of  the 
Shake-bag  club  has  cut  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Goose-green  quite  out  of  feather.  The  odds 
— um — old  battle — um-^-long  figbting^um — 
here,  here,  it*s  ail  about  cocks,  aud  lighting; 
it*s  of  no  consequence,  here,  put  it  up,  put  it  up. 
'    [TTd'usting  the  crumpled  Letter  upon  him. 

jTonjr.  But  I  tell  you,  miss,  it*s  of  all  the 
consequence  in  the  world.  I  would  not  lose 
the  rest  of  it  for  a  guinea.  Here,  mother,  do 
you  make  it  out     Of  no  consequence. 

[Giving  Mrs.  Hardcastle  the  Letter. 

Mrs.  H.  How*s  this?  [Reads. 

Dear  Squire, — Twn  now  waiting  for  Miss 
Neville,  witii  a  post  chaise  and  pair,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden  ;  hut  I  find  mjr  horses 
yet  unable  to  perform  the  journey.  I  expect 
yoi^ii  assist  us  with  a  pair  of  fresh  horses, 
as  you  promised.  Dispatch  is  necessary, 
as  &ie  hag  (ay,  the  bag),  your  mother,  will 
o&herwise  suspect  us,  Yaurt,  Hastings. 
Grant  me  patience.  I  shall  run  distracted. 
My  rage  chokes  me. 

Miss  N.  I  hope,  madam,  you^ll  suspend  your 
resentment  for>a  few  roomeDts»  and  not  im* 
pute  to  me  any  impertinencei  or  sinister  design 
that  bdongs  to  another. 

Mrs*  H.  [Courteseying  9ery  /Socvj  Fine  spoken, 
maclam,  you  are  most  miraculously  polite  and 
engaging,  and  quite  the  very  pink  of  courtesy 
and  circumspection,  madam.  [Changing  her 
Tons]   And  you,  you  great  ill-fasbioned  oa^ 
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with  scarce  sense  enough  to  keep  your  month 
shut,  were  you  too  jomed  against  me?  But 
ril  defeat  all  your  plots  in  a  moment  As  for 
you,  madam,  since  you  have  got  a  pair  of 
fresh  horses  ready,  it  would  be  cruel  to  dis- 
appoint them.  So,  if  you  please,  instead  of 
running  away  with  your  spark,  prepare,  this 
very  moment,  to  run  olT  with  me.  Your  old 
aunt  Pedigree  will  keep  you  secure,  1*11  war- 
rant me.  You  too,  sir,  may  mount  your  horse, 
and  guard  us  upon  the  way.  Here,  Thomas, 
Roger,  Digffory;  FU  show  jou,  that  I  wish 
you  better  tnan  you  do  yourselves.         [Exit. 

MissN*  So  now  Pm  completely  ruined. 

Tony,  Ay,  that's  a  sure  thing. 

Miss  N.  What  better  could  be  expected 
from  being  connected  with  such  a  stupid  fooL 
and  after  all  the  nods  and  signs  1  made  him? 

Tony,  By  the  laws,  miss,  it  was  your  own 
cleverness,  and  not  my  stupidity,  that  did  your 
business.  You  were  so  nice  and  so  busy,  with 
your  Shake-bags  and  Goose-greens,  that  I 
thought  you  could  never  be  making  believe. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  So,  sir,  I  find  by  my  servant ,  that 
you  have  shown  ray  letter,  and  betrajM  us. 
VVas  this  well  done,  young  gentleman? 

Tonr.  Here's  another.  Ask  miss  there  who 
betray  d  you.  £cod,  it  was  her  doing,  not  mine. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Mar.  So,  I  have  been  finely  used  here  among 
you.  Rendered  contemptible,  driven  into  il£ 
manners,  despised,  insulted,  laugh'd  at. 

Tony.  Here's  another.  We  shall  have  old 
Bedlam  broke  loose  presently. 

MissN..  And  there,  sir,  is  the  gentleman  to 
whom  we  all  ovire  every  obligation. 

,Mar.  What  can  I  say  to  him,  a  mere  booby, 
an  idiot,  whose  ignorance  and  age  are  a 
protection. ' 

Hast  A  poor  contemptible  booby,  that  would 
but  disgrace  correction. 

MissN*  Yet  with  cunning  and  malice  enough 
to  make  himself  merry  with  our  embarrassments. 

Hast.  An  insensible  cub, 

Mitr.  Replete  with  tricks  and  mischief 

Tony.  Baw !  ^  damme,  but  I'll  fight  you  both, 
one  after  the  other — with  baskets. 

Mar.  As  for  him,  he's  below  resentment. 
But  your  conduct,  IVlr.  Hastings,  requires  an 
explanation.  You  kpew  of  my  mistakes,  yet 
would  not  undeceive  me. 

Hast.  Tortured  as  I  am  with  my  ovm  dis- 
appointments, is  this  a  time  for  explanations? 
It  IS  not  friendly,  Mr.  Marlow. 

Mar.  But,  sir — 

Miss  N  Mr.  Marlow,  we  never  kept  on 
your  mistake,  till  it  was  too  late  to  undeceiTe 
you.    Be  pacified. 

Enter  Servant, 

Serv.  My  mistress  desires  youll  get  ready 
immediately,  madam.  Hie  horses  are  putting 
to.  Your  bat  and  things  are  in  the  next  room. 
We  are  to  go   thirty  miles  before  morning. 

[ExU. 

Miss  N,   I  come.    O ,  Mr.  Marlow !  if  you 

knew  what  a  scene  of  constraint  and  ill  nature 

lies  before  me,  I'm  sure  it  would  convert  your 

resentment  into  pity. 
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Mrs^H.  \}^Mti\  Miss  Neville.  Constance; 
wbvy  Constance,  1  say. 

niss  N,  Vm  coming.  Well,  constancy.  Re- 
member, constancy  is  the  word.  [_Exii. 

Hast.  IVIy  heart ,  bow  can  I  support  this? 
To  be  so  nfcar  happiness,  and  such  nappiness ! 

Mar.  [To  Tonjr\  You  see  now,  young  gen> 
tfeman,  Ine  elTects  of  your  folly.  \Vhat  might 
be  amusement  to  you,  is  here  disappointment, 
and  even  distress. 

Tony.  [From  a  Reverie]  Ecod,  1  have  hit 
it.  It^s  here.  Your  hands.  Yours  and  yours, 
my  poor  Sulky.  Meet  me  two  hours  hence 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden;  and  if  you  don*l 
find  Tony  Lumpkin  a  more  good  naturM  fel> 
low  than  you  tnought  for,  I'll  give  you  leave 
to  take  my  best  horse,  and  Bet  Bouncer  into 
the  bargain.     Come  along.  [Eaceuni. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — ^n  old-fashioned  House, 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Marlow  a/i</HAR»CASTLE. 

Hard,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  The  jperemptory  tone 
in  which  he  sent  forth  his  sublime  commands. 

Sir  C  And  the  reserve  with  which  1  sup- 
pose be  treated  all  your  advances. 

Hard,  And  yet  he  might  have  seen  some- 
thing in  me  above  a  common  innkeeper,  too. 

Sir  C,  Yes,  Dick,  but  be  mistook  you  for 
an  uncommon  innkeeper,  ha!  ba!  ha! 

Hard,  Well,  Tm  in  too  good  spirits  to 
think  of  any  thing  but  joy.  xcs,  my  dear 
friend,  this  union  of  our  families  will  make  our 
personal  friendships  hereditary;  and  though 
ray  daughter's  fortune  is  but  small — 

SirC,  Why,  Dick,  will  you  talk  of  fortune 
to  me?  My  son  is  possessed  of  more  than  a 
competence  already,  and  can  want  nothing 
but  a  good  and  virtuous  girl  to  share  his  hap- 
piness, aud  increase  it.  Iflhey  like  each  other, 
as  you  say  they  do — 

Hard.  If,  man.  I  tell  you  they  do  like  each 
other.     My  daughter  as  good    as  told  roe  so. 

Sir  C.  But  girls  are  apt  to  flatter  them- 
selves, you  know. 

Hard.  1  saw  bim  erasp  her  hand  in  the 
warmest  manner  myself;  and  here  he  comes 
to  put  you  out  of  your  ifs,.  I  warrant  him. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Mar.  I  come,  sir,  once  more,  to  ask  pardon 
for  my  strange  conduct  I  can  scarce  reflect 
on  my  insolence  without  confusion. 

Hard.  Tut,  boy,  a  trifle.  You  take  it  too 
gravely.  An  hour  or  two*s  laughing  with  my 
daughter  will  set  all  to  rights  again.  —  Sheil 
never  like  you  the  worse  for  it. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  shall  be  always  proud  of  her 
approbation. 

Hard.  Approbation  is  but  a  cold  word,  Mr. 
Marlow ;  iil  am  not  deceived,  you  have  some- 
thing more  than  approbation  thereabouts.  You 
take  me. 

Mar.  Really,  sii^  I  have  not  that  happiness. 

Hard,  Come,  boy,  Fm  an  old  fellow,  and 
know  what's  what,  as  well  as  you  that  are 
younger.  I  know  what  has  passed  between 
you;  l>ut  mum. 

Mar.  Sure,  sir,  nothing  has  passed  between 
us  but  the  roost  jprofouDd  respect  on  my  side, 
and  the  roost   distant  reserve  on  her^s.    You 


don't  think,  sir,   that  my  impudence  has  been 
passed  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Hard.  Impudence.  No,  I  don't  say  that — 
Not  quite  impudence. — Girls  like  to  be  played 
with,  and  rumpled  too  sometimes.  But  .<ihe 
has  told  no  tales,  1  assure  you. 

Mar.  May  I  die,  sir,  ?f  I  ever — 

Hard,  I  tell  you,  she  don't  dislike  you ;  and 
as  I'm  sure  you  like  her. — 

Mar.  Dear  sir,  I  protest,  sir — 

Hard,  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
be  joined  as  fast  as  the  parson  can  tie  you. 

Mar.  But  why  won't  you  bear  me?  By  all 
that's  just  and  true,  I  never  gave  miss  Hard- 
castle  the  slightest  mark  of  my  attachment, 
or  even  the  most  distant  hint  to  suspect  m^ 
of  affection.  We  had  but  c»ne  interview,  and 
that  was  formal,  modest,  and  uninteresting. 

Hard,  This  fellow's  formal,  modest  ini< 
pudencc  is  beyond  bearing.  [Aside. 

Sir  C  And  you  never  grasp'd  her  hand,  or 
made  any  protestations? 

Mar,  As  heaven  is  my  witness,  I  came  down 
in  obedience  to  your  commands.  I  saw  the 
lady  without  ertiotton,  and  parted  without  re- 
luctance. I  hope  you'll  eiact  no  further  proofs 
of  my  duty,  nor  prevent  me  from  {e^^'m^  » 
house  in  which  I  suffer  so  many  mortiBcations. 

\hxiL 

Sir  C.  I'm  astontsh'd  at  the  air  of  sincerity 
with  which  he  parted. 

Hard,  And  1  m  astonish'd  at  the  deliberate 
intrepidity  of  his  assurance. 

Sir  C,  I  dare  pledge  my  life  and  honour 
upon  his  truth. 

Hard.  Here  comes  my  daughter,  and  I  would 
stake  my  happiness  upon  her  veracity. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastlb. 

Kate,  come  bilher,  child.  Answer  me  sincerely, 
and  without  reserve;  has  Mr.  Marlo^r  maae 
you  any  professions  of  love  and  affection? 

Miss  H,  The  question  is  very  abrupt,  sir: 
but  since  you  require  unreser\'ed  sincerity, 
I  think  he  has. 

Hard.  [To  Sir  C]  You  see. 

Sir  C  And  pi'ay,  madam,  have  you  and  my 
son  had  more  than  one  interview r 

Miss  H  Yes,  sir,  several. 

Hard.  [To  Sir  C]  You  see. 

Sir  C.    But  did  he  profess  any  attachment? 

Miss  H.  A  lasting  one. 

SirC,  Did  he  talk  of  love? 

Miss  H  Much,  sir. 

SirC.  Amasing!  and  ail  this  formally? 

MissH,  Formally. 

Hard,  Now,  my  friend,  I  hope  you  are 
satisfied. 

SirC.  And  how  did  he  behave,  madam? 

Miss  H.  As  most  professed  admirers  do. 
Said  some  civil  things  of  my  face,  talked  much 
of  his  want  of  merit,  and  the  greatness  of 
mine :  mentioned  his  heart,  gave  a  short  tragedy 
speech,  and  ended  with  pretended  rajpture. 

Sir  C.  Now  I'm  perfectly  convinced,  indeed. 
I  know  his  conversation  among  women  to  be 
modest  and  submissive.  This  forward,  canting, 
ranting  manner  by  no  means  describes  liim, 
and  I'm  confident  he  never  sat  for  the  picture* 

Miss  H.  Then  what ,  sir ,  if  I  should  con> 
vince  you  to  your  face  of  my  sincerity  ?  If 
you  and  my  papa,  in  about  half  au  hour,  'vrill 
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place  yourselves  bebiii«l  that  screen,  you  shall 
bear  him  declare  his  passion  to  me  iu  person. 

Sir  C  Agreed.  And  if  I  fmd  him  what  you 
describe,  All  my  happiness  in  him  must  have 
an  end.  [Kvit. 

Miss  H,  And  if  you  donH  fmd  him  what  1 


I  say.  After  we  take  a  knock  iu  this  part  of 
the  country,  we  shake  hands  and  be  friends. 
But  if  you  had  run  me  through  the  guts,  then 
I  should  be  dead,  and  you  might  go  shake 
hands  wilii  the  hangman. 

Nasi.  The  rebuke  is  just.    But  1  must  hasten 


describe — I  fear  my  happiness  must  never  have!  to  relieve   miss   NevilJe!    if  you   keep  the   old 
a  beginning.  [£xeunt,\\ady  employed,   I  promise  to  take  care  of  the 

young  on  p.  [^Exit, 


SCEKK  II.— 77Mr  Back  of  Uie  Garden. 

'Enter  Hastings. 
iiasL  What  an  idiot  am  I»  to  wait  here 
for  a  fellow,  who  probably  takes  delight  in 
mortifying  me.  He  never  intended  to  he  punc- 
tual, and  ril  wait  qo  longer.  What  do  I  see  ? 
It  is  be,  and  perhaps  with  news  of  my  Con- 
stance. 

Knier  ToNV,  booled  and  spatter aL 


Tonj\  Never  fear  me.  Here  she  comes. 
Vanish!  She^s  got  into  the  pond,  and  is  draggled 
up  to  the  waist  like  a  mermaid. 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastlk. 

Mrs.H,  Oh,  Tony,  Vm  kilPd!  Shook!  Bat- 
tered to  death!  I  shall  never  survive  it.  That 
last  jolt  that  Uid  us  against  the  quickset-hedge 
has  done  my  business. 

Ton  J,  Alack,  mamma,  it  was  all  your  own 
My  honest  squire  1  I  now  fmd  you  a  man  of i  fault.  You  would  be  for  running  away  by 
your  word.     This  looks  like  friendship.  j  night,   without  knowing  one  inch  of  the  way. 

Tonj,  Ay,  Tm  your  friend,  and  the  best,  Mrs,  H.  I  wish  we  were  at  home  again, 
/riend  you  have  in  the  world ,  if  you  knew ;  I  never  met  so  manv  accidents  in  so  short  a 
but  all.  This  riding  by  night,  by-tbe-hy,  is  i journey.  Drench^  m  the  mud,  overturn*d  in 
corsedly  tiresome.  It  has  shook  me  worse  a  ditch,  stuck  fast  in  a  slough,  jolted  to  a  jelly, 
than  the  basket  of  a  stage  coach.  iand   at  last   to   lose   our  way.     Whereabouts 


HasL  But  bow  ?  Where  did  you  leave  your 
fellow  travellers?  Are  tbey  in  safety?  Are 
they  housed? 

Fonj.  Five  and  twenty  miles  in  two  hours 
and  a  half,  is  no  such  bad  driving.    The  poor 
beasts 
rather 


do  you  think  we  are,  Tonyf 

Tony,  By  my  guess  we  should  be  upon 
CracksKull-common,  about  forty  miles  from 
home. 


Mrs»H,  O  lud!  O  lud!  the  most  notorious 
;asts  have  smoked  for  it.    Rabbi f  me,  but  Td' spot   ip   all    the   country.     V\^e   only   want   a 
ither  ride  forty   miles  after  a  fox,   than   ten | robbery  to  make  a  complete  night  onY 
ilh  such  varment^).  Tonj,    l)on*t  be  afraid,   mamma,    don*t  be 


Host,    Well,   but  where  have   you  left  the  afraid.     Two   of  the   five    that   kept   here   are 
ladies?  J  die  with  impatience.  hanged,  and  the  other  three  may  not  find  us. 

Tonjr.    Left   them ! '  Why ,   where  should  I !  Don  t  be  afraid.   Is  that  a  man  that^s  walloping 
leave  them,  but  where  I  found  them?  behind   us?    No;   its  only   a  tree.     DonH  be 

Hast  This  is  a  riddle.  I  afraid. 

Tony.  Riddle   me  this,  then.     What*s  thatj     Mrs.H,  The  fright  will  certainly  kill  me. 
goes  round  the  house,  and  round   the  house,:      Ton/.    Do  you   see  any  thing  like  a  black 
and  never  touches  the  house?  hat  movinf;  behind  the  thicket? 

HasL  Tm  still  astray. 

Tony.  Why,  that^s  it,  mon.  I  bav|  led 
lliem  astray.  l)y  jin^o,  there^s  not  a  pond  or 
slough  witbin  five  miles  of  the  place,  i>ut  they 
can  tell  the  taste  of. 

Hast.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  understand;  you  took 
tbem  in  a  round,  while  they  supposed  them- 
selves going  forward.  And  so  you  have  at 
last  brought  them  home  again. 

2^ony.  You  shall  hear.  I  first  took  them 
down  Feather-bed-lane,  where  we  stuck  fast 
iu  ibe  mud.  —  I  then  rattled  them  crack  over 
the  stones  of  Up-and-down-hill — I  then  intro- 
duced them  to  the  gibbet  on  Heavy-tree-heath, 
—  and  from  that,  with  a  circumbendibus,  1 
fairly  lodged  them  in  the  horsepond  at  the 
bottom  otthe  garden. 

Hast.  But  no  accideut,  I  hope. 

Tony.  No,  no.  Only  mother  is  confound- 
edly frightened.  She  thinks  herself  forty  miles 
oiT.  Sbe*s  sick  of  the  journey,  and  the  cattle 
can  scarce  crawl.  So  if  your  own  horses  be 
ready,  you  may  whip  off  with  cousin,  and  1*11 
be  bound  that  no  soul  here  can  budge  a  fool 
to  follow  you. 

HasL  JVly  dear  friend,  how  can  I  be  grateful? 

Tony.  Ay,  now  it*s  dear  friend,  noble  squire. 
Just  now,  it  was  all  idiot,  cub,  and  run  me 
through  ibe  guts.  Damn  your  way  of  fighting, 


ig 

Mrs,  H.  O  death  I 

Tony.  No,  it*s  only  a  cow.  DonU  be  afraid, 
mamma!  donH  be  afraid. 

Mrs.  H.  As  Tm  alive,  Tony,  I  see  a  man 
coming  towards  us.  Ah!  Tra  sure  on't.  If  he 
perceives  wf^^  \A  are  undone. 

Tony,  C'alher-in-Iaw,  by  all  tbat*s  unlucky, 
come  to  take  one  of  his  night  walks.  \Aside\ 
Ah,  its  a  highwayman  with  pistols  as  long  as 
m.^  arm.     A  damnM  ill-looking  fellow. 

Mrs.  H.  Good  heaven  defend  us  I  he  ap- 
proaches. 

Tony.  Do  you  hide  yourself  in  that  tbickety 
and  leave  me  to  manage  him.  Iftherebeany 
danger  Til  cough  and  cry  faem.  When  I 
cough  be  sure  to  keep  dose. 

\Mrs.  n.  hides  behind  a  Tree 
in  tfte  back  Scene, 

Enter  Hardcastle. 

Hard.    Vm  mistaken,   or  I  heard  voices  of 

feople  iu  want  of  help.    O,  Tony,  is  that  you. 
did  not  expect  you  so  soon  bacL   Are  your 
mother  and  oer  charge  in  safety? 

Tony.  Very  sale,  sir,,  at  my  aunt  Pedi- 
greets.    Hem. 

Mrs.H.  [_Fi'orn  behind]  Ah,  d^ihl  1  find 
there's  danger. 

Hard.  Forty  miles  in  three  hours;  sure, 
that's  too  much,  my  youngster.  ^  - 


/  ^ 
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Tonjr.  Stout  horses  and  willing  minds  make 
short  )ourneys,  as  they  say.     Hem. 

Mrs,  H,  \From  hehintT^  Sure,  heMl  do  the 
dear  boy  no  harm. 

Hard,  But  I  heard  a  voice  here;  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  from  whcilce  it  came? 

Tonj.  It  was  I,  sir,  talking. to  myself,  sir. 
I  was  saying  that  forty  miles  in  three  hours 
was  very  good  going.  Hem.  As  to  be  sure 
it  was.  Hem.  I  have  got  a  sort  of  cold  by 
being  out  in  the  air.  VVell  go  in,  if  you 
please.    Hem. 

Hard.  But  if  you  talked  to  yourself,  you 
did  not  answer  yourself.  I  am  certain  I  heard 
two  voices,  and  am  resolved  [Raising  his 
f^oice]  to  find  the  other  out. 

Mrs.  H.  \Runmng  fonvard  from  behind^ 
O  lud,  he*ll  murder  my  poor  boy,  my  darling. 
Here,  good  gentleman,  whet  your  rage  upon 
me.  Take  my  money,  my  life,  but  spare  that 
young  gentleman,  spare  my  child,  if  you  have 
any  mercy. 

Hard.  My  wife!  as  I  am  a  Christian.  From 
whence  can  she  come,  or  what  does  she  mean ! 

Mrs.  H.  \Kneeling'\  Take  compassion  on 
us,  good  Mr.  Highwayman.  Take  our  money, 
our  watches,  all  we  have,  but  spare  our  lives. 
We  will  never  bring  you   to  justice,  indeed 


we  wonX  good  Mr.  Highwayman. 

Hard,  f  believe  the  woman*s  out  of  her 
senses.  What,  Dorothy,  donH  you  know  me? 

Mrs.  H.  Mr.  Hardcastle,  as  Vm  alive!  My 
fears  blinded  me.  But  who,  my  dear,  could 
have  expected  to  meet  you  here,  in  this  fright- 
ful place ,  so  far  from  home  ?  —  What  has 
brought  you  to  follow  us? 

Hard.  Sure,  Dorothy,  you  have  not  lost 
your  wits.  So  far  from  home,  when  you  are 
within  forty  yards  of  your  own  door.  [_To 
Tony]  This  IS  one  of  your  old  tricks,  you 
graceless  rogue  you.  [7V>  Mrs.  H]  DonH 
you  know  Uie  gate  and  the  mulberry-tree; 
and  don*t  you  remember  the  horsepond,  my 
dear? 

Mrs.  H.  Tes,  I  shall  remember  the  horse- 
pond  as  long  as  I  live ;  1  have  caught  my  death 
in  it.  [To  Tony\  And  is  it  to  jrou,  you  grace- 
less Tarlet,  I  owe  all  this,  nl  teach  you  to 
abuse  your  mother,  I  will.  .    * 

Tony.  Ecod,  mother,  all  the  parish  says  you 
have  spoiled  mc,  and  so  you  may  take  the 
fruits  onH. 

Mrs.H.  ril  spoil  you,  I  will. 

[Beats  him  off  the  Stage. 

Hard,  fia !  ha !  ha !  [ExiL 

Scene  UI. — A  Parlour. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Marlow  andMiBB  Hard- 
castle. 

Sir  C.  What  a  situation  am  I  in!  If  what 
you  say*  appears,  I  shall  then  find  a  guilty  son. 
If  what  he  says  be  true,  I  shall  then  lose  one 
that,  of  all  others,  I  most  wished  for  a  daughter. 

Miss  H.  I  am  proud  of  your  approbation, 
and  to  show  I  merit  it ,  if  you  place  your- 
selves as  I  directed,  you  shall  hear  his  explicit 
declaration.    But  he  comes. 

Sir  C.  ril  to  your  father,  and  keep  him  to 
the  appointment.  [Exit. 

Enter  Marlow. 
Mar.   Though  prepared  for  setting  out,  I 


come  once  more  to  take  leave;  nor  did  I,  till 
this  moment,  know  the  pain  I  feel  in  the 
separation. 

Miss  H.  [In  her  own  natural  Manner] 
I  believe  these  sufferings  cannot  be  very  great, 
sir,  which  you  can  so  easily  remove.  A  day 
or  two  longer,  perhaps,  might  lessen  your 
uneasiness,  by  showing  the  little  value  of  what 
you  now  think  proper  to  regret. 

Mar.  This  girl  every  moment  improves  upon 
me.  [Aside]  It  must  not  be,  madam.  I  have 
already  trifled  too  Jong  with  my  heart,  And 
nothing  can  restore  me  to  myself,  but  this 
painful  effort  of  resolution. 

Miss  H.  Then  go,  sir.  1*11  urge  nothing 
more  tor  detain  you.  Though  my  family  be 
as  good  as  her*s  you  came  down  to  visit,  and 
my  education  I  hope  not  inferior,  what  are 
these  advantages  without  equal  affluence?  I 
must  remain  contented  with  the  slight  appro- 
bation of  imputed  merit;  I  must  have  only 
the  mockery  of  your  addresses,  while  all  your 
serious  aims  are  fixM  on  fortune. 


Enter  Hardcastle  and  Sir  Charles  Marlow 

from  behind. 

Mar.  By  heavens,  madam,  fortune  vras  ever 
my  smallest  consideration.    Your  beauty  at  first 
caught  my  eye;  for  who  could  see  that  with- 
out emotion.     But  every  moment  that  1  con- 
verse  with   you.   steals   in    some   new  grace, 
heightens   the  picture,    and   gives  it  stronger 
expression.  Vvhat  at  first  seemed  rustic  plam- 
ness,    now  appears  refined  simplicity.     VVhat 
seemed  forward  assuraece,  now  sinkei  me  as 
the  result  of  courageous  innocence,  and  con- 
scious virtue.    I  am  now  detei  mined   to  stay, 
madam,  and  I  have  too  good  an   opinion  of 
my  father*s  discernment,   when  be  sees  you, 
to  doubt  his  approbation.  - 

Miss  H.  Sir,  I  must  entreat  you*M  desist 
As  our  acquaintance  began,  so  let  it  end,  in 
indifference.  I  might  have  given  an  hour  or 
two  ^o  levity,  but  feriously,  Mr.  Marlow,  do 
you  think  i  could  ever  submit  to  a  connexion 
where  I  must  appear  mercenary,  and  you 
imprudent?  Do  you  think  I  could  ever  catch 
at  the  confident  addresses  of  a  secure  admirer? 

Mar.  [Kneeling]  Does  this-  look  like  se- 
curity? Does  this  look  like '  confidence  ?  No, 
madam,  evdry  moment  that  shows  me  your 
merit,  only  serves  to  increase  my  difficfence 
and  confusion.    Here  let  me  continue — 

Sir  C.  I  can  hold  it  no  longer.  [Coming 
fonvard'^  Charles,  Charles,  how  hast  ibou 
deceived  me.  Is  this  your  indifference,  your 
uninteresting  conversation  ? 

Hard.  Your  cold  contempt;  your  formal 
interview?   What  have  you  to  say  now? 

Mar.  That  Vm  all  amasement!  VVhat  can 
it  mean? 

Hard,  It  means  that  you  can  say  and  unsay 
things  at  pleasure.  That  you  can  address  a 
lady  in  private,  and  deny  it  in  public;  that 
you  have  one  story  for  us,  and  another  for 
my  daughter. 

JIfar.    Daughter! — this  lady  your  daughter? 

Hard.  Yes,  sir,  my  only  daughter,  my  Kate. 
Whose  else  should  she  be?  ,;• 

Mar,  Oh,  the  devil. 

Miss  H,  Yes,  sir,  that  veiy  identical,  tall, 
squinting  lady  you  were  pleased   to  take  me 
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for.  \€ourtesjring'\  She  that  yoa  addressed 
aj  the  mild,  modest,  senlimenUl  man  of  gra- 
vity, and  the  hold,  forward,  agreeable  Rattle 
of  the  ladies*  club,  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mar.  Zounds!  there*s  no  bearing  this* 

Miss  H.  In  which  of  jour  characters,  sir, 
will  vou  give  us  ]ea?e  to  address  joii?  As 
the  faltering  gentleman,  with  looks  on  the 
pound,  that  speaks  just  to  be  heard,  and  hates 
hypocrisy;  or  the  loud,  confident  creature. 
that  keeps  it  up  with  Mrs.  Mantrap,  and  old 
Mrs.  Biddy  Buckskin,  till  three  in  the  morning, 
ha!  ha!  ha! 

Jfor.  O)  curse  on  my  noisy  head!  I  never 
attempted  to  he  impudent  yet,  that  I  was  not 
taken  down.    1  must  be  irone. 

Hard,  By  the  hand  of  my  body,  but  you 
shall  not.  1  see  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  I 
am  rejoiqed  to  find  it  You  shall  not,  sir,  I 
tell  you.^  I  know  sheMl  forgive  you.  Won't 
you  forgive  him,  Kate?  Well  all  forgive  you. 
Take  courage,  man. 

[Thejr  retire,  she  tormenting  him, 
to  the  back  Scene, 

Enter  Mrs.  Hardcastlb  and  Tont. 

• 

Mrs.H.  So,  so,  theyVe  gone  off.  Let  them 
go,  I  care  .not.     v 

Hard.  Who's  |one? 

Mrs,  ff.  My.  dutiful  niece  and  her  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Hastings,  from  town;  he  who  came 
down  with  our  modest  visitor  here. 

Sir  C,  Who,  my  honest  George  Hastings. 
As  worthy  a  fellow  as  lives,  and  the  girl  could 
not  have  made  a  more  prudent  choice. 

Hard.  Then  by  the  hand  of  my  body,  Pm 
proud   of  the  conneiion. 

•    Enter  Hastings  and  Miss  Neville. 

Mrs.M.  What,  returned  so  soon,  I  begin 
not  to  tike  it.  [Aside. 

Hast.  \To  Hardcastte^  For  my  late  at- 
tempt to  By  off  with  your  niece,  let  my  pre- 
sent confusion  be  my  punishment  Vve  are 
now  come  back,  to  appeal  from  your  justice 
to  your  humaoity.  By  her  fithers  consent  1 
first  paid  her  my  addresses,  and  our  passions 
were  first  founded  in  duty. 

MissN.  Since  bis  death,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  stoop  to  dissimulation  to  avoid  oppression: 
In  an    hour  of  levity,  I   was   ready  even  to 
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ve    up   my   fortune    to   secure   my   choice. 

ut  Fm  now  recovered  from  the  delusion, 
aud  hope  from  your  tenderness  what  is  de- 
nied me  from  a  nearer  connexion. 

Hard,  Be  it  what  it  will.  Fm  gladthe^  are 
come  back  to  reclaim  their  due.  Come  hither, 
Tonv,  boy.  Do  you  refuse  this  lady*s 
hand  whom  I  now  offer  you  ? 

Tonj.  What  signifies  my  refusing?  Yoa 
know  1  can*t  refuse  her  till  Fm  of  age,  father. 

Hard,  While  I  thought  concealing  your 
age,  boy,  was  likely  to  conduce  to  your  im- 
provement, I  concurred  with  your  mother's 
desire  to  keep  it  secret.  But  since  I  find  she 
turns  it  to  a  wrong  use,  I  must  now  declare 
you  have  been  of  age  these  three  months. 

Tonjr.  Of  a^!'Am  I  of  age,  father? 

Hard.  Above  three  months. 

Tony.  Then  ybuMI  see  the  first  use  FIl 
make  of  my  liberty.  [Taking  Miss  NeuiUe^s 
Hand]  VVitness  all  men  by  these  presents, 
that  If  Anthony  Lumpkin,  esciuire,  pi  Blank- 
place,  refuse  you,  Constantia  Neville,  spinster, 
of  no  place  at  all,  for  my  true  and  lawful 
wife.  So  Constantia  Neville  may  marry  whom 
she  pleases,  and  Tony  Lumpkin  is  his  own 
man  again. 

Sir  &  O  brave  squire! 

HasL  My  worthy  friend! 

Mrs.H.  My  undutiful  offspring! 
,  Mar.  Joy ,  my  dear  George,  I  give  you 
joy  sincerely,  *  And  could  1  prevail  upon  my 
little  tyrant  here  to  be  less  arbitrary,  I  should 
be  the  happiest  man  alive,  if  you  would  re- 
turn me  the  favour. 

Hast,  [To  Miss  Hardcastle]  Come,  ma- 
dam, you  are  now  driven  to  the  viery  last 
scene  of  all  your  contrivances.  I  know  you 
like  him,  Fm  sure  he  loves  you,  and  you  must 
and  shall  have  him. 

Hard,  [Joining  their  Handif]  And  I  say 
so  too.  And  Mr.  Marlow,  if  she  makes  as 
good  a  wife  as  she  has  a  daughter,  I  don*t 
believe  youll  ever  repent  your  oargain.  So 
now  to  supper.  To-morrow  we  shall  gather 
all  the  poor  of  the  parish  about  us,  and  the 
mistakes  of  the  night  shall  be  crowned  with 
a  merry  morning;  so,  boy,  take  her:* and  as 
you  have  been  mistaken  m  the  mistress,  my 
wish  is,  that  you  may  never  be  mistaken  in 
ihi  wife. 


BENJAMIN  JONSON, 


one  0f  tii«  moil  eaBaid«r«b]«  dramalic  p<»cU  of  Ui«  MT«B(eeatIi  ceatarj,   wkcthcr  me  consider*  tli«  number  or  iho  vent 

of  bu  produicliott*.  wm  horn  at  Weilniui«l«r  Jnae  ii,    1074 »    and    waa  educated    at  the  public  school  there,  under  the 

great  Camden.     He  waa  dvacendcd  from  •  iSeotf  family;    and  hii  father,  who  lost  hU   ctlale  under  Queen  Harj,    djinC 

bri'ore  ovr  poet  was  born,  and  hit  mother  marrying  a  bricklayer  for  her  second  husband,     Ben  was    taken  from  scnttol 

to  work    at   hia   father>in-lawi    trade.     Not  being   captivated  with   this  emplovment ,   he  went  into  the  Ijow  Countries, 

and  di«  linguiahed  himself  in  n  military  capacity.     On  his    return   to  England  he    entered  himself  at  Ut,  John's  College* 

f-'embridge ;    bat  how    long    he  continued    there  we  are  not  informed.     On  his  quitting  the  unirersily  he  applied  to  the 

stage  for  •  meintenaace,  and  became  a  member  of  en  obscure  company,  which   performed  at  the  Curtain   in  dhoreditch. 

At    the  same  lime  he  turned  hts  thoi|ghts  to  composition  ;    but  is    generally  supposed    to    have  been    untocceaaful  in  hia 

first  aitcapta.  His  performaneea  as    an  actor  mot   with  little  more  applause;    and,    le    complete    his  misery,  he  had  the 

misforlaae  in  •  duel  to  kill  his  opponent,    for  which  he  was  commitlvd  to  prison ;  but  how  long  he  remained  there,  or 

hj  what  methods  he  obtained  his  liberty,  we  hatre  no  account.     It  was,  however,  while  in  custody  for  thia  oflence  thai 

lie  was  made  •  convert  to  the  chbrch  of  Rome,  in  whose  commanion  he  steadilr  persisted  for  twelve  years.    It  is  snp-* 

poee^l,  that  abont  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Sliskspeare;    who,  according  to    tradition*    assisted   him  in  some 

or  hta  drtmatic   aUempts,   and  considerably    promoted  his  interest,  though    he   could  not   by  means    of  it  secure  himself 

tratn  the  vimlance  of  onr  anlhor's  pea.    For  many  years  from  thia  period   iJen  produced   some  piece  annually,  for  the 
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moat  part  wilh  Rpplniuc,  and  etUliHthed  hit  reputation  vrilh  iKe  public  M  one  of  Iho  support*  of  the  Saglbk  atago.    U 
i6i5  he  waa  in  France;    bat  the  occasion  of  liia  going,  and  the  atar  he  made*  are  alike  unccriain.     In    1619  lie  west  U» 
Oxford,  resided  some  time  at  Chrtatehiirch  Gtilicge,  and  in  July  1619  traa  created  M.  A.  in  a  fall  koiue  of  coBTocalieB« 
On  the  drath  of  Samnoi  Daniel,  in  Ociober.  the  aamo  year,  he  auccceded  to  the  vaeant  lonrel ;  the  aelery  of  whirh  waa 
then  one  hundred  marks  per  annum;    but  ou  our  anther's  applicaiion  in    i63o,   it  wm  augmeated   to    Iho  aaaaal  amm  of 
one  hundred  pomida  and  a  tierce  of  Spanish  wine.    As  we  do  not  find  Joaaott'a  economical  virtoea  any  where  recorded, 
it  is  the  leas  to  be  wondered  at,  that  quickly  after  we  loaro  that  he  waa  very  poor  and  sick*  lodged  in  ea  obscare  allcv  ; 
on  which  occasion  it  was,  that  king  Chariea,  being  prevailed  on  in  hia  favour,  aenl  him  tea  guinoas;  which  Ben  receiving, 
aaid,  *'His  MajcAiy  has  sent  me  ten  guincis.  bevauM:  I  am  poor,  and  live  in  an  alley;  {o  and  tell  him  that  his  »e«I  liv«:> 
in  an  alley."     In  juttici*,  however,  lo  the  memory  of  Charles,  il  should  be  observed,  thai  this  story  was  probably  fiMiued 
from  the  cynicallnena   uf  lien  Jonson'a  temper,  lather  than  from  any  real  fad;  as  it  is  certain  that   the    ktag  once  be- 
atowed  a  bounty  »f  one  hundred  pouuda  on  him,  which  is  acknowledged  in  an  epigram  writtea  oa  the  occasion,   lie  died 
of  the  palay  Aug.  16,  i(>57,  aged  C3  years,  and  was  buried  in    Weslminslcr  Abbey.     We    shall  here    add    a   character  of 
Ben  Jnnson  as  sLrluhed    by  Drydcn :     "If  we    look   upon  him    while  he  was  himself  ffor   his    last  Iplays  were  but  hit 
dotages;,  I  think  him  the  most    lesrned  snd  judicious  writer  which    any  theatre  ever  had.      He  was  a  m«st  serere  judgr 
of  himself  as  well    as  others.     One    cannot    say  he  wanted    wil,  but  rather  that   ho  waa  frugal  of  it.     la  his  works  }»u 
iind  little  to  retrrnch  or  slter.     Wil  and   language,  and  humour  also  in  some  measure,    we  had  before  bian;    but  s<»«e- 
thing  of  srt  wss  wsnlinj(  lo  the  drama,  till  he  came.     He  managed  his  strength   to  more  advantage  than  any  who  pre- 
ceded him.     Yoit  seldom  find  him  making  love  in  any  of  his  acenea.  nr  endcayoarfag  lo  aovo  tha  passiona :    his  geaiui 
was  too  sullen  sud  aalurnine  lo  do  it  gracefullf,  especially  when  he  kaew  lie  came  after  those  who  had  pcrtormed  both 
to  such  a  height.     Humour    waa  Iiis  pi-nper    sphere,    and  in  that  he  delighted    most  to    represent   mochansc  people.    Hr 
was  deeply  i-onvers.inl  in  the  ancicota,    both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  he  borrowed   boldly    from   them:    there    is  scarce  a 
net  or  hi%lorian  among  the  Roman  aiMiors  nf  those  times  ,   whom  he  has    net  traaalatod  ia  St}mnm»   aad    OaJi'/iaa.    Hut 
e  has  done  his  rubijcries  ao  openly ,    ihal  One  may  aee  he  fears  not  to   bo  taxed  by  any  law.     He  savadea    antbors  like 
a  monarch,    and  what  would  be  Uiefl  in  other  pocls,  is    only  victory  in  him.     Wilh   the  spoils    of  those    writers  be  le 
represents  old  Home  lo  us  in  its  riles,  ceremonies,  snd  customs,  that  if  one  of  tlieir  pvela  had  written  either  of  his  trs- 
gedies,  we  had  seen  Ifsa  of  it  than  in  hin-    If  there  was  any  fault  in  hu  Languagaf  it  waa,   that  he  waaved  itlooclesc* 
ly  and  laborionaly,   in  his  comedies  especially:    perha|M  inu,  he  did  a  little  too  much  Romanise  oar  loagac*    leaving  the 
worda  which  he  'raoalated  almost  as  much  Latin  as  he  found  them ;    wherein,   titongh  he  learnedly   followed  their  laa« 
gnage,  he  did  nut  enough  comply  with  the  idiom  -of  ours.     If  J    would  compare    him  with  Shakspeare,  I  n*«at  ackaew- 
ledge  him  the  more  correct  poet,  but  bhakspeare  the  grvaler  wit.  Shakspeare  was  the  Homer,  or  fathor  of  onr  dramaii*' 
poets;  Jonaon  was  the  Virgil,  the  pattern  of  elaborate  writing;    I  admire  him,  but  I  love   Shak«peare,     To   ceaclndc  of 
him,  as  he  has  given  us  the  most  correct  plays,  s<>  in  the  precepts  which  he  has  laid  dowa  in  his  Ditcov^im,  we  have 
as  many  and  profitable  rules    for  perfecting  the  stage,  as  any  wherewith  the  French  caa  furnish  us.'* 
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Comady  by  Boa  Jonson.  Acted  by  the  Lord  Chaaiberlaials  Servants  1598.  This  eomadj  U,  perhaps,  in  foist  af  the 
redundance  of  characters  and  powec  of  language  ,  not  inferior  to  any  of  our  author's  works.  From  tkc  charscicr  of 
Kitely  it  is  prelly  evidrnt  that  Dr.  Hoadly  tuok  the  idea  of  his  Strictland  in  T%e  Stupieioiu  Husband  ia  which,  bow- 
ever,  he  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  original.  This  play  had  lain  dormant  aad  unemployed  for  many  yeara,  from  its 
revival  after  the  Reatoratioua  until  the  year  I7ft5  «  when  it  was  again  restored  to  the  »tage»  with  alleralioaSi  at  L«a- 
coln's  Inn  Fields.  From  this  time  il  was  no  more  heard  of,  until  Mr.  Garrick,  in  the  year  1751,  brought  it  oarc  mere 
on  the  stage,  with  some  few  allerstinns,  snd  an  additional  scene  of  hia  own  in  the  fourth  act;  ever  aince  whirh  tiuM  it 
has  continued  to  be  a  slock-play,  aad  to  be  performed  very  frequently  every  season.  Yet  it  amy  ha  dotabted  if  ia  mr 
fnlnre  period  this  piece  will  ever  appear  to  the  advantage  it  did  at  thai  time;  aince,  exclusive  of  Mr.  Garrick's  ewa 
abilities  ia  Kitely,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Woodwsrd  snd  Shuter,  in  the  resptctive  parts  uf  Captain  Rnhadil  and  Master 
Stephen,  there  waa  acarccly  any  one  character  throughout  the  whole  ,  that  could  be  conceived  by  an  andience  in  (be 
strong  light,  that  they  were  repieaeuted  by  each  aeveral  performer:  such  is  the  prodigious  advantage,  with  respect  to  m 
audience,  of  the  conduct  of  a  theatre  bving  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  who,  being  himself  a  perfect  master  ia  tkc 
prufesaion,  ia  able  to  dialipguish  the  peculiar  abiMiea  of  each  individual  under  him,  and  to  adanl  them  lo  those  cba- 
racters  in  which  they  are,  either  by  nature  or  acquirement,  the  best  qualified  to  make  a  figure.  Mr,  Whalley  observts, 
that,  in  this  play,  as  originally  written,  "the  scene  was  at  Florence,  the  persons  represented  were  Ilaliana,  aad  tbe 
manners  ia  great  measure  roaformable  lo  the  genius  of  the  place;  but  ia  thia  vary  play,  the  hinaourm  of  the  aader 
uharactcra  are  local,  expressing  not  the  manners  of  a  Florentine,  but  tha  gulls  and  bullies  of  the  limes  aad  country  n 
which  the  poet  lived.  And  as  it  was  thus  represented  on  the  stage,  it  waa  published  ia  the  aame  auuiaer  ia  iCot- 
When  it  was  printed  again  in  the  collection  of  hia  works,  il  had  a  more  becoming  aad  eonsiatant  aspectM.  The  Mcac 
was  iransferred  to  London;  the  names  of  the  persons  were  changed  to  Knglish  oaea«  aad  the  dialogno,  incidcaU*  sad 
manners,  were  suited  to  the  place  of  action.  And  thus  we  now  have  it  in  the  folio  edition  of  1616,  and  ia  the  several 
aditioBS  that  hav^  been  printed  aince. 
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Downright. 
Wbllbrrd. 


Jdsticr  Glbmbnt. 
Formal. 

Mastbr  Matthbw. 
Cash. 


Scbnb.  —  London, 


Cob. 

Daub  Kitbly. 

Bridgbt. 
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ACT  L 

SCBNB  L-^A  Court-yard  before  KnoVbil^s 

House, 

Enter  KnoVbll  and  Brainwobm. 

Kno,   A   goodly   day  toward,    and   a  fresb 

morning.     Brainworm, 
Call  up  young  master.    Bid  him  rise,  sir. 
Tell  him  I  have  some  business  to  employ  him. 

Brain*  I  will,  sir,  presently. 

Kno.  But  hear  you,  sirrah. 
If  he  be  at  his  book,  disturb  him  not. 

Brain.  Well,  sir.  \ExiL 

Kno,    How  happy,   yet,  should    I  esteenv 

myself, 


Could  I,  by  any  practice,  wean  tbe  boy 
From  one  vain  course  of  study  be  aflects. 
He  is  a  scholar,  if  a  man  may  trust 
The  liberal  voice  of  fame  in  her  report. 
Of  good  account  in  both  our  universities; 
Either  of  which  havefavour*d  him  with  traces ; 
But  their  indulgence  must  not  spring  in  roe 
A  fond  opinion,  that  he  cannot  err. 

Enter  Mastbr  Stbpbbn. 

Cousin  Stephen, 

What  news  with  you,  that  you  are  here  so 

early? 
Step,   Nothing,   but  e*en  come  to   see  how 
you  do,  uncle. 
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Kno,  That**  Idndly  done;  you  are  vrtX- 
rome,  cos* 

Step,  Xjf  I  know  tbat^  sir,  I  would  not  ha* 
rome  ebe.  How  dolb  my  cousin  Edward, 
uncle  P 

Kno,  Oh,  well,  coz,  go  in  and  see:  I  doubt 
be  be  scarce  stirnng  yet 

Step,  Uncle,  afore  1  go  in,  can  you  tell  roe 
an*  he  have  e*er  a  book  of  the  sciences  of 
hawking  and  hunting?  I  would  fain  bor- 
row it.      « 

Kno,  VVhy,  I  hope  you  will  not  a  haw- 
king now,  will  you? 

Siep,  No  wosxe,  but  Fll  practise  against  the 
ueit  year,  uncle.  I  have  bought  me  a  hawk, 
and  a  hood,  and  bells,  and  all;  I  lack  nothing 
bnl  a  book  to  keep  it  by. 
Kno.  Oh,  most  ridiculous! 
Siep»  Nay,  look  you  now,  you  are  angry, 
uiirJe.  \^'hy,  you  know,  an*  a  man  hafe  not 
skill  in  the  hawking  and  hunting  languages 
iio^T^-days,  1*11  not  give  a  rosn  for  him. 
They  are  more  studied  than  the  Greek  or  the 
Latin.  What,  do  you  talk  on  it?  Because  1 
dwell  at  Hogsden,  I  shall  keep  company  with 
none  but  citizens!  A  fine  jest,  iYaith!  *Slid, 
a  gentleman  mun  show  himself  like  a  gentle- 
man. Uncle,  I  pray  you  be  not  angry.  I 
know  -what  I  have  to  do,  I  trow,  I  am  no 
novice. 

Kno.  You  are  a  prodigal,  absurd  coxcomb! 

go  to! 
Ndv,  never  look  at  me,  it*s  i  that  speak. 
T.ike*t  as  you  will,  sir,  1*11  not  flatter  you. 
H^*  you  not  yet  found  means  enow,  to  wdMe 
That  ivhich  your  friends  have    left  you ,   but 

you  must 
Go  cast  away  your  mon^y  on  a  kite. 
And  know  not  bow  to  keep  it,  when  you*ve 

done  ? 
5o,  noynr  you*re  told  on  it,  you  look  another  way. 
Siep.  VVhat  would  you  ha*  me  do? 
Kno,  What  would  I  have  you  doj*  1*11  tell 

you,  kinsman; 
1^'arn  to  be  wise,  and  practise  how  to  thrive ; 
That  wrottid  1  have  thee  do;  and  not  to  spend 
Your  coin  on  every  bauble  that  you  fancy, 
Or  every  foolish  brain  that  hnmoun  you. 
V>  bo  -  comes  here  ? 

Enter  a  ServanL 

Ser^.  Save  you,  gentlemen. 

Step,  Nay,  we  clo  not  stand  much  on  our 
gentility,  friend;  yet,  you  are  welcome;  and 
I  assure  you,  mine  uncle  here  is  a  man  of  a 
thousand  a  year,  Middlesex  land:  he  has  but 
one  son  in  all  the  world ;  1  am  his  next  heir 
at  tbe  common  law,  master  Stephen,  as  simple 
2A  I  Stand  here ;  if  my  cousin  die,  as  there's 
hope  be  will.  I  have  a  pretty  living  o*my 
own  too,  beside,  hard  by  here. 

Sero,  In  good  time,  sir. 

Step,  In  jgood  time,  sir!  Why?  And  in 
very  good  time,  sir.  You  do  not  flout,  friend, 
do  you  ? 

iSer»,  Not  I,  sir. 

Step,  Not  you,  sir!  Yon  were  not  best, 
sir;  nn*  you  should,  here  be  them  can  per- 
ceive it,  and  that  quickly  too.  Go  to.  And 
tfaey  can  nve  it  a^am  soundly  too,  an*  need  be. 

Serv.  vVfay,  sir,  let  this  satisfy  you:  good 
failb,  I  had  no  suck  intent 


Step.  Sir,  an*  1  thought  you  bad ,  I  would 
talk  with  you,  and  that  presently. 

Serv,  Good  master  Stephen,  so  you  may, 
sir,  at  your  pleasure. 

Step,  And  so  1  would,  sir,  good  my  saucy 
companion,  an*  yoii  *  were  out  o*my  uncle  s 
ground,  I  can  teU  you ;  though  1  do  not  stand 
upon  my  gentility  neither  \n\, 

Kno*  Co'jsin!  cousin!  will  this  ne*er  be  Ittft? 

Step,  Whoreson,  base  fellow!  A  mecha- 
nical servingman !  lAy  this  cudgel,  and  *twere 
not  for  shame,  1  would — 

Kno,  What  would  you  do ,  you    peremp- 
tory gull?  ' 
If  you  cannot  be  quiet,  get  you  hence. 
You  see  the  honest  man  demeans  himself 
Modestly  towards  You,  giving  no  reply 
To  your  unseason*ci,  quarrelling,  rude  fashion : 
And  still  you  huflf  it,  with  a  kind  of  carriage. 
As  void  of  wit  as  of  humanity. 
Go  get  you  in;   *fore  heaven,   1   am  asham*d 
Thou  hast  a  kinsman*s  interest  in  me. 

[Exit  Stephen, 

Serif,  I  pray  you,  sir,  is  this  master  Kno*- 
well's  house?  * 

Kno,  Yes,  mari^*,  is*t,  sir. 

Step,  I  should  inquire  for  a  gentleman  here, 
one  master  Edward  Kno' well.  Do  you  kn6w 
any  such,  sir,  1  pray  you? 

Kno,  I  should  forget  myself  else,  sir. 

Serp.  Are  you  the  gentleman?  Cry  you 
mercy,  sir,  1  was  required  by  a  gentleman 
i*the  city ,  as  1  rode  out  at  this  end  of  the 
town,  to  deliver  you  this  letter,  sir. 

Kno,  To  me,  sir?  [Reads]  To  his  most 
selected /riend.  Master  Edward  Kno* well. — 
What  might  the  gentleman's  name  be,  sir, 
that  sent  it? 

Serif,  One  master  Wcllbred,  sir. 

Kno,  Master  Wellbred!  A  young  gentle- 
man, is  he  not? 

Serp,  The  same,  sir;  master  Kitely  married 
his  sister:  tbe  rich  merchant    i'the  Old-jewry. 

Kno,  You  say  very  true.    Urainworm ! 

Re-^nter  Btainworm. 

Brain,  Sir. 

Kno,   Make  this  honest  friend   drink  here. 

Pray  you  go  in. 
•  [Exeunt  BriMinworm  and  Servants 
This  letter  is  directed  to  my  son: 
Yet  I  am  Edward  Kno* well  too,  and  may. 
With  the  safe  conscience  of  good  manners,  use 
The  fellow*s  error  to  ray  satisiaction. 
Well;  1  will  break  it  ope,  old  men  are  curious. 
What's  this?  [Reads. 

Why,  Ned,  /  beseech  thee,  hast  thou  for- 
suporn  all  thjr  friends  in  the  Old-Jewry?  or 
dost  Aou  think  us  ail  Jews  that  inhabit 
there.**  Leave  thy  vigilant  father  alone,  to 
number  over  his  green  apricots,  evening 
and  ntorning,  o*the  north-west  wall:  an*  I 
had  been  his  son,  I  had  saved  him  the  la^ 
bour  long  since;  if,  taking  in  all  the  young 
wenches  that  pass  by,  at  the  back  door, 
and  coddling  every  kernel  of  the  fruit  for 
*ern  would  hd  served.  But,  prithee,  come 
over  to  me  quickly  this  morning:  I  have 
such  a  present  for  thee.  One  is  a  rhymer, 
sir,  t^your  own  batch,  your  own  leaven; 
but  do&i  think  himself  poet-major  f^&ie  town  ; 
willing  to  be  shown,  and  worthy  to  be  seen. 
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[Act  I. 


27te  other — /  fPiil  not  venture  hit  descrip- 
tion withjou  till  jrou  come,  hecause  I  would 
Aa*  jrou  make  hither  with  tut  appetite.     If 
the  worst  of  V/w  be  not  worth  your  jour- 
ney,  draw  your  bill  of  cfinrges  as  uncon- 
scionable as  any  Guildhall  verdict  will  give 
it  you,  and  you  shall  be  allowed  yhur  via- 
ticum, JFrom  the  fTlndmill, 
From  the  BurdeJlo,  it  might  come  as  weJl! 
The  Spital!    Is  this  the  man. 
My  son  hath  sung  so,  for  the  happiest  wit. 
The  choicest  brain,  the  times  hath  sent  us  fortli? 
I  know  not  what  he  may  be  in  the  arts, 
Nor  what  in  schools ;  but  surely,  for  his  manners, 
I  judge  him  a  profane  and  dissolute  wretch. 
Rrainworm ! 

Re-enter  Braimworm. 

Brain.    Sir. 

Kno,   Is  the   fellow   gone  that  brought  this 

letter? 

Brain.  Yes,  sir,  a  pretty  while  since. 

K!no.  And  where*s  your  ]^'Oung  master? 

Brain.  In  his  chamber,  sir. 

Kno.  He  spake  not  with  the  fellow,  did  he? 

Brain.  No,  sir,  he  saw  him  not 

Kno.  Take  you  this  letter,  seal  it,  and  de- 
liver it  my  son ;  But  with  no  notice  that  I 
have  opened  it,  on  your  life. 

Brain,  O  Lord,  sir,  that  were  a  jest  indeed ! 

Kno,    I    am   resolvM    I   will   not  stop  his 

journey ; 
Nor  practise  any  violent  means  to  stay 
The  uobridled  course  of  youth  in  him:  for  that, 
Restrained,  grows  more  impatient 
There  is  a  way  of  winning  more  by  .love, 
And  urginff  ot  the  modesty,  than  fear: 
Force  worxs  on  servile  natures,  not  the  free; 
He,  that's  compelPd  to  goodness,  may  be  good ; 
But,  \is  but  for  that  fit:  where  others,  orawn 
By  soAness.and  example,  get  a  habit. 
Then  if  they  stray,  but  warn  *em;  and,  the  same 
They  would  for  virtue  do,  they*!!  do  for  shame. 

\ExeunL 

ScBNB  II. — Young  KicoVell*8  Study, 

Enter  Young  KkoVbll  and   Brainworm. 

Young K  Did  he  open  it,  say*st  thou? 

Brain,  Yes,  o*my  word,  sir,  and  read  the 
contents. 

Young  K,  ThaOs  bad.  What  countenance, 
pray  thee,  made  he  i'the  reading  of  it?  Was 
ne  angry  or  pleasM? 

Brain,  Nay,  sir,  I  saw  him  not  read  it, 
nor  open  it,  I  assure  your  worship. 

Young  K.  No !  how  know'st  thou,  then,  that 
he  did  either? 

Brain,  Marry,  sir,  because  he  chargM  ine, 
on  my  life,  to  tell  nobody  that  he  open'd  it: 
which,  unless  he  had  done,  he  would  never 
fear  to  have  it  revealed. 

Young K  That's  true;  well,  I  thank  thee, 
Braiaworm.  \ExiL 

Enter  Mastbr  Stbphbr. 

Step,  O,  Brainworm,  didst  thou  not  see  a 
fellow  here  in  a  what-sba'-call  him  doublet? 
He  brought  mine  uncle   a  letter,  e'en  now. 

Brain,   Yes,  master  Stephen,  what  of  him? 

Step,  O!  I  ha'  such  a  mind  to  beat  him-— 
where  is  he?  canst  thou  tell? 


Brain*  Faith,  he  is  not  of  that  mind :  he  is 
gone,  master  Stephen. 

Step.  Gone!  which  way?  When  went  he? 
How  long  since? 

Step,  He  is  rid  hence.  He  took  horse  at 
the  street  door. 

Step,  And  I  sUid  i'the  fields !  Whoreson, 
Scanderheg  rogue!  O  that  I  had  but  a  horse 
to  fetch  him  back  again. 

Brain,  Why,  you  may  ha'  my  master's 
gelding  to  save  your  longing,  sir. 

Step,  But  I  have  no  boots,  that's  the  spile 
on't. 

Brain, 'Why,  a  fine  whisp  of  hay,  rolTd 
hard,  master  Stephen. 

Step,  No,  faitJi,  it's  no  boot  to  follow  him 
now,  let  him  e'en  go  and  hang.  Pr'ythee, 
help  to  truss  me  a  little.  He  does  so  vex  me — 

Brain.  You'll  be  worse  vex'd  when  you 
are  traced,  master  Stephen;  best  keep  un- 
brac'd,  and  walk  yourself  till  you  be  cold, 
your  choler  may  founder  you  else. 

Step.  By  my  faith,  and  so  I  will,  now  thou 
tell'st  me  on't  How  dost  thou  like  my  leg, 
Brainworm  ? 

Brain,  A  very  good  leg,  master  Stephen; 
but  the  woollen  stocking  does  not  commend 
it  so  well. 

Step,  Fob,  the  stockings  he  good  enough, 
now  summer  is  coming  on,  for  the  dust :  TU 
have  a  pair  of,  silk  against  the  winter,  thai  I 
go  to  dwell  i'the  town.  I  think  my  leg  would 
show  in  a  silk  hose. 

Brain.  Believe  me,  master  Stephen,  rardj 
well. 

Step.  In  sadness,  I  think  it  would;  I  haxe 
a  reasonable  good  leg. 

Brain,  You  have  an  excellent  good  leg, 
master  Stephen;  but  I  cannot  Slav  to  praise 
it  longer  now;  I  am  very  sorry  lor't    [ExiL 

Step.  Another  time  wilt  serve,  Brainworm. 
Gramercy,  for  this. 

Re-enter  Young  Kno'well. 

Young  K.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Step,  'Slid!  I  hope  be  laughs  not  at  me; 
an'  he  do—  f^side. 

Young  K,  Here  was  a  letter,  indeed,  to  be 
intercepted  by  a  man^s  father!  He  cannot 
but  think  most  virtuously  both  of  me  and  the 
sender,  sure,  that  make  the  careful  coster- 
monger  of  him  in  our  familiar  epistles.  I 
wish  I  knew  the  end  of  it,  which  now  is 
doubtful,  and  threatens — What !  my  wise  coa- 
sin  ?  Nay,  then  I'll  furnish  our  feast  with  oee  i 
gull  more  toward  the  mtsi.  He  writes  to 
me  of  a  brace,  and  here's  one,  that's  three;  i 
O  for  a  fourth !  Fortune,  if  ever  thon'h  use 
thine  ejts,  I  entreat  thee-^  fjiside. 

Step,  O,  now  I  see  who  he  laughs  at    He    I 
laughs   at  somebody  in   that  letter.     By   this 
good  light,  an'  he  had  laugh'd  at  me—  [^Jside. 

Young  K,  How  now,  cousin  Stephen,  me- 
lancholy? 

Step.  Yes,  a  little.  I  thought  you  had  laugh'd 
at  me,  cousin. 

Young  K,  Why,  what  an'  I  had,  cox^  what 
would  you  ha'  done? 

Step,  By  this  light,  I  would  ha'  told  mine 
uncle. 

Young  K,  Nay,  if  you  would  ha^  told  your 
uncle,  1  did  laugh  at  yoii»  cox. 
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Step,  Did  yoU|  indeed? 

Young  K,  xes,  indeed. 

Step,  Why,  then— 

Young  K,  What  then? 

Step,   I  am  satisfied;  it  is  su/lficient. 

Young  K,  Why,  be  so^  gentle  coc    And  I 

fray  you,  let  me  entreat  a  courtesy  of  ^on, 
am  sent  for  this  morning,  by  a  friend  iHhe 
Old-jewry,  to  come  to  him;  it^s  but  crossing 
over  the  fields  to  Moorgate;  will  you  bear 
me  company?  I  protest  it  is  not  to  draw  you 
ioto  bond,  or  any  plot  against  the  stato^  cos. 

Step,  Sir,  that's  all  one,  an  ^twere;  you 
shall  command  me  'twice  so  far  as  Moorgate 
to  do  you  good  in  such  a  matter.  Do  you 
think  I  wculd  leave  yoti?    I  protest-^ 

Young  K,  No,  no,  you  shall  not  protest,  coz. 

Step,  By  my  fackms,  hut  I  will,  by  your 
leave;  1*11  protest  more  to  my  friend  tnan  FlI 
speak  of  at  this  time. 

You^gK.  Your  speak  very  well,  cox. 

Step,  Nay,  not  so,  neither;  you  shall  par- 
don me:  hut  I  speak  to  $erve  my  turn. 

Young K  You  turn,  cox!  Do  you  know 
'what  you  say?  A  gentlematf  of  your  sort, 
parts,  carriage,  and  estimation,  to  talk  oVour 
turn  iUhis  company,  and  to  me  alone,  like  a 
v^ater- bearer  at  a  conduit!  Come,  come,  wrong 
not  the  quality  of  your  desert  with  looking 
downward,  cox;  but  bold  up  your  head  so; 
and  let  the  idea  ofwhatyou  are  be  pourlrayM 
i^your  face,  that  men  may  read  i*your  physiog- 
nomy, here,  within  this  place,  is  to  be  seen, 
the  true  and  accomplished  monster,  or  miracle 
of  nature,  which  is  all  one.  What  think  you 
of  this,  cox? 

Step,  Why,  I  do  think  of  it;  and  I  will  be 
more  proud,  and  melancholy,  and  gentleman- 
like, tnan  I  have  been,  1*11  assure  you. 

Young  K,  *  Why ,  thafs  resolute ,  master 
Stephen!  Now,  if  1  can  but  hold  him  up  to 
bis  height,  as  it  is  happily  J)egun ,  it  will  do 
well  for  a  suburb  humour:  we  may  hap  have 
a  match  with  the  city,  and  play  him  for  forty 
pounds,  reside"]  Come,  cos. 

Step,  ril  follow  you. 

Young K,  Follow  me!  you  must  go  before. 

Step,  Nay,  an*  I  must,  I  will.  Pray  you, 
sliow  me,  good  cousin.  [Exeunt. 

S<:siinK  lIF,—27^  Street  be/ore  Cob*s  House, 

Enter  Mastbr  .Matthbw. 
Mat.  I  think  this  be  the  house.  What,  hoa ! 

Enter  Con,  from  the  House, 

Cob.  W^ho*s  there?  O,  master  Matthew! 
^  your  worship  good  morrow. 

Mat.  What,  Cob!  How  dost  thou,  good 
Cob  ?   Dost  thou  inhabit  here.  Cob. 

Cob,  Ay,  sir;  I  and  my  lineage  ha*  kept  a 
poor  house  here  in  our  days. 

Mat.  Cob,  canst  thou  show  me  of  a  gentle- 
man, one  captain  Bobadil,  where  his  lod- 
ging is? 


ng  isr 
Cob.  O, 


my  guest,  sir,  you  mean! 


Mat*  Toy  guest!  alas!  ha,  ha! 

Cob.  Wny  do  you  laugh,  sir?  do  you  not 
mean   captam  Bobadil? 

Mai.  Cob,  pray  thee,  advice  thyself  well; 
do  not  wrong  the  gentleman  and  thyself  loo. 
t  daf«  be  sworn  he  scorns  thy  house.    He! 


he  lodge  in  such  a  base,  obscure  place  as  thy 
house!  Tut,  I  know  his  disposition  so  well, 
he  would  not  lie  in  thy  bed,  if  thou*dst  gi* 
it  him. 

Cob,  I  will  not  give  it  him,  though,  sir. 
Mass,  I  thought  somewhat  was  in*t,  we  could 
not  get  him  to  bed  all  night!  Well,  sir,  though 
he  lie  not  o*my  bed,  he  lies  o*my  bench.  An*t 
please  you  to  go  up,  sir,  you  shall  find  him 
with  two  cushions  under  his  head,  and  his 
cloak  wrapped  about  him,  as  though  he  had 
neither  won  nor  lost;  and  yet,  I  warrant,  be 
ne*er  cast  better  in  his  life,  than  he  has  done 
to-night.  •   f    • 

Mat.  Why,  wos  he  drunk? 

Cob,  Drunk,  sir!  you  bear  not  me  say' so. 
Perhaps  he  swallowed  a  tavern-token,  or  some 
such  device,  sir ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  withal. 
I  deal  with  water,  and  not  with. wine.  Gi* 
me  my  bucket  there,  hoa.  God  b'wi'you,  sir, 
]t*s  six  o'clock ;  I  should  ha*  carried  two  turns 
by  this.    What,  hoa!  my  stopple!  come. 

Mat,  Lie  in  a  water-bearer's  house!  A 
gentleman  of  liis  havings!  well,  Til  tell  him 
ray  mind.  [Aside. 

Enter  Tib. 

Cob,  Wliat,  Tib,  show  this  gentleman  up 
to  the  captain.  VTib  shows  Master  M€itOief» 
into  the  HouseX  You  should  ha*  some  now, 
would  lake  this  Mr*  Matthew  to  be  a  gentle- 
man at  the  least.  His  father  is  an  Aonest 
man,  a  worshipful  fishmonger,  and  so  forth; 
and  now  does  he  creep,  and  wriggle  into  ac^ 
quainlance  with  all  the  br4vc  gallants  about 
the  town,  such  as  my  guest  is.  O,  my  guest 
is  a  fine  main !  he  does  swear  the  legiblest  of 
any  man  christened:  by  laint  George — the  foot 
of  Pharaoh — the  body  of  me — as  I  am  a  gentle- 
man and  a  soldier — such  dainty  oaths!  And 
withal,  he  does  take  this  same  filthy  roguish 
tobacco,  the  finest  and  cleanliest !  it  would  do 
a  man  good  to  see  the  fume  come  forth  out 
at*s  tonnels!  Well,  he  owes  me  forty  shil- 
lings, my  wife  lent. him  out  of  her  purse  by 
sixpence  a  time,  besides  his  lodging;  I  would 
I  had  it.  I'sball  ha*  it,  he  says,  the  next  ac- 
tion. Helter-skelter,  hang  sorrow,  Qare*ll  kill 
a  cat,  uptails  all,  and  a  louse  for  the  bauff- 
man.  \EsSi. 

ScBNB  rV. — A  Room  in  Cob*s  House. 

Captain  Bobadil  discovered  upon  a  Bench, 

Enter  Tib. 

C^^B,  Hostess,  hostess! 

Tib,  V\'hat  say  you,  sir? 

Capt,  B.  A  cup  o*thy  small  beer,  sweet 
hostess. 

Tib,  Sir,  there^s  a  gentleman  below  would 
speak  with  you. 

Capt,B.  A  gentleman!  *Ods  so.  I  am  not 
within. 

Tib.  My  husband  told  him  you  were,  sir. 

Capt,B,  What  a  plague — what  meant  be? 

Mat.  [PTithin^  Captain  Bobadil! 

CapLB.  Who*s  there?  — Take  away  the 
bason,  good  hostess.     Come  up,  sir. 

Tib.ne  would  desire  you  to  come  up,  sir* 
You  come  into  a  cleanly  house  here.     \Exit. 

Enter  Mastbr  Mattbew. 

Mai.  Save  you,  sir;  save  you,  captain. 
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LACT  U. 


CapLB    Gentle  master  Matthew!  b  it  you^l absurd  clown  of  CfarUteudoin,  tlkU  day,  be  ii 


sir?    Please  you  sit  down. 

MaL  Thank  3'ou,  good  caplain;  you  may 
see  I  am  somewhat  audacious. 

CapLB,  Not  so,  sir.  I  was  requested  to 
supper  last  night,  by  a  sort  of  gallants,  where 
you  were  wishM  for,  and  drank  to,  I  assure 
you. 

Mat,  Vouchsafe  me  by  whom,  good  captain. 

CapLB.  Marry,  by  young  Wellbred,  and 
others.  Why,  hostess!  a  stool  here  for  I  his 
gentleman. 

MaL  No  haste,  sir;  'tis  rery  well. 

Ai/A  B,  Kody  of  me !  it  was  so  late  ere 
we  parted  last  night,  I  can  scarce  open  my 
fyt^  yet;  1  was  hut  new  risen  as  you  came. 
How  passes  the  day  abroad,  sir?  you  can  tell. 

MaL  Faith,  some  half  hour  to  seven.  Now, 
trust  me,  you  have  an  eiceeding  fine  lodging 
here»  very  neat  and  private. 

CapLB,  Ay,  sir;  sit  down.  I  pray  you, 
master  Matthew,  in  any  case,  possess  no  gentle- 
men  of  our   acquaintance  with  notice  of  my 


hold 


en 


man    a 


.    I  protest  to  you,   as  1  am  a  gentle- 
ind    a    soldier,    i   oe*er  chang'd   words 


lodging. 

MaL  vvnor  1,  sii 

CapL  B,  Not  tM  I  need  to  care  who  know 


faL  Who?  I,  sir?  No? 


it,  for  the  cabin  is  convenient;  hut  in  regard 
1  would  not  he  too  popular  and  generally  vi- 
sited, as  some  are. 

MaL   True,  captain;  I  conceive  you. 

CapLB,  For,  do  you  see,  sir,  by  the  heart 
of  valour  in  me,  except  it  be  to  som«  pecu- 
liar and  choice  spirits,  to  whom  I  am  extra- 
ordinarily engaged,  as  yourself,  or  so^  I  could 
not  extend  thus  iur. 

MaL  O  Lord,  sir,  I  resolve  ao« 

fPuUs  out  a  Paper,  and  reads. 
confess,  I  love  cleanly  and  quiet 
privacy,  above  all  the  tumult  and  roar  of 
ibrtune.  What  new  piece  ha*  you  there? 
Read  it. 

MaL  [Reads^   To  thee,  the  purest  object 

of  my  sense. 
The  most  refined  essence  heaoen  cotters, 
Sendltfiese  tines,  wherein  I  do  commence 
The  fmppjt  state  of  turtle-billing  lovers^ 

CapL  B»  'Tis  good;  proceed,  proceed. 
What's  this? 

MaL  This,  sir?  a  toy  o*mine  own,  in  my 
nonage ;  the  infancy  of  my  muses.  But,  when 
will  you  come  and  see  my  study?  Good  faith, 
I  can  show  you  some  very  good  things  I 
have  done  of  late. — That  boot  becomes  your 
leg  passing  well,  captain,  melhinks.. 

Capt.B,  So,  so;  it's  the  fashion ^e4lemen 
now  use. 

MaL  Troth,  captain,  and  now  you  speak 
o'the  fashion,  master  Wellbred's  elder  brother 
and  I  are  fallen  out  exceedingly:  this  other 
day  I  happen'd  to  enter  into  some  discourse 
of  a  hanger,  which  1  assure  you,  both  for 
fashion  and  workmanship,  was  most  peremp- 
tory beautiful  and  gentleman-like;  yet  he  con- 
demn'd,  and  cry'd  it  down,  for  the  most  pied 
and  ridiculous  that  ever  he  saw. 

CapL  B,  Squire  Downright,  the  half-broth<*r, 
was't  not? 

MaL   Ajf  sir,  George  Downright. 

CapLB,  Hang  him,  rook!  lie!  Why  he 
has  iio  more  judgement  than  a  malt-horse. 
By  St.  George,  I  wonder  you'd  lose  a  thought 
upon  sueh  an  animal!     Toe  most  peremptory 


with  his  like.  By  his  discourse,  he  should 
eat  nothing  but  nay*  He  was  born  for  the 
manger,  pannier,  or  pack-saddle!  He  Jias  not 
so  muclx  i)#  a  good  phrase  in  his  belly,  hut 
all  old  iron  and  rusty  proverbs ;  a  good  com- 
modity for  some  smith  to  make  hob-nails  o£ 

MaL  Ay,  and  he  thinks  to  carry  it  away 
with  his  manhood  still;  where  he  comes,  he 
brags  he  will  gt'  me  the  bastinado,  as  I  hear. 

CapLB,  How?  He  the  bastinado?  Uow 
came  he  by  that  word,  trow? 

Mat,  Nay,' indeed,  he  said,  cudgel  me;  I 
term'd  it  so,  for  my  more  grace. 

CapLB,  That  may  be;  for  I  was  sure  it 
was  none  of  his  woi^  But  when?  when  said 
he  so? 

MaL  Faith,  yesterday,  they  say;  a  youn^ 
gallant,  a  friend  of  mine,  told  me  so. 

CapLB,  By  the  foot  of  Pharaoh,  an*  twere 
my  case  now,  I  should  send  him  a  challenge 
presently.  The  bastinado  I  a  most  proper  and 
sufficient  dependence,  warranted  by  tlw  great 
Caranxa.  Came  hither,  you  shall  chalmge 
him.  I'll  show  you  a  trick  or  two,  you  shall 
kill  him  with  at  pleasure;  the  first  s^McaCa,  if 
you  will,  by  this  air.  , 

MaL  Indeed,  you  have  absolute  knovrledge 
i'the  mystery,  1  nave  heard,  sir. 

Capt,  B.  Of  whom  ?  Of  whom  ha'  you 
heard  it,  I  beseech  you  ? 

MaL  Troth,  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  bv 
divers,  that  you  have  very  rare  and  un-in- 
one-breath-utterable  skill,  sir. 

Capt,  B,  By  heaven,  no,  not  I;  no  skill 
i'the  earth;  some  small  rudiments  i'the  science, 
as  to  know  my  time,  distance,  or  so.  I  have 
profess'd  it  more  for  noblemen  and  g[entJe- 
men's  use  than  mine  own  practice,  I  assure 
you.  I'll  give  you  a  lesson.  Look  you,  sir; 
exalt  not  your  point  above  this  state,  at  any 
hand;  so,  sir,  come  on!  Oh,  twine  your  body 
more  about ,  that  you  may  fall  to  a  more 
sweet,  comely,  gentleman-like  guard.  So,  in- 
difTerent.  Hollow  your  body  more,  sir,  thus. 
Now ,  stand  fast  o'your  leit  lee;  note  your 
distance;  keep  your  due  proportion  of  time — 
Oh,  you  disorder  your  point  most  irregularly ! 
Come,  put  on  your  cloak,  and  welT  go  to 
some  private  place,  where  you  are  acquaint- 
ed, some  tavern  or  so^and  hav^  a  bit— 
What  money  ha' you  about  you,  Mr.  Matlbtw  ? 

MaL  Faith,  I  ha'  not  past  a  two  shillings, 
or  so. 

CapLB.  'TIS  somewhat  vrith  the  least,  bat 
come,  we  will  have  a  bunch  of  radishes,  and 
saft,  to  taste  our  wine;  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
to  close  tha  orifice  of  the  stomadi ;  and  ihea 
we'll  call  upon  young  Wellbred.  Perhaps  we 
shall  meet  the  Corydon,  his  brother,  tberr, 
and  put  him  to  the  question.  Gome  along. 
Mr.  Matthfew.    *  [Exeunt, 

ACTU. 
Scene  fl. — A  Warehouse  belonging  ioHLmLt. 

Enter  Kitelt,  Cash,  and  Dowaugbt. 

Kite,  Thomas,  come  hither. 
There  lies  a  note  within,  upon  my  desk: 
Here,  take  my  key — it  is  no  roattar,  neither. 
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Wlicn  ft  tke  l»aj  ? 

CoMho   Witbio,  air,  i^tiie  warehouse. 

Kiie^  I^  him  tcli  ov«r  straight  that  Spa- 
nish gold, 
Aiul  "vreigh  it,  with  the  pieces  of  eight.  Do  you 
See  the , delivery  of  those  silver  stufls 
To  Mr.  Lucar.    Tell  him,  if  he  will. 
He  shall  ha*  the  grograns  at  the  rate  I  told  blra ; 
And  I  will  meet  him  on  the  Exchange  anon. 

CttsK  Good,  sir.  \ExiL 

KUe*    Do    you    see    that    fellow,    brother 

DownriffhtP 

Down,  I,  what  of  him? 

Kite,  fie  is  a  iewel,  brother — 
I  took  him  of  a  child,  up,  at  my  door, 
And  christened  him;  gave  him  my  own  name, 

Thomas ; 
Since  bred  him  at  the  hospital;  where  proving 
A  toward  imp,  I  calFd  him  home,  andT  taught 

him 
So  much,  as  1  have  made  him  my  cashier; 
And  find  him,  in  his  faith,  so  full  of  faith, 
That  I  durst  trust  my  life  into  bis  hands. 

2>oavi.    So  would  not  I,   in  any  bastard*s 

brotfaery 
As  it  is  like  he  is,  although  I  knew 
Myself  his  father.  But  you  said  youM  somewhat 
To    tell    me,    gentle    brother.      What    is*tP 

V\'hat  is'l? 

KUe.  Faith,  I  am  very  loath  to  utter  it. 
Aft  fearina;  it  may  hurt  your  patience; 
But  that  1  know  your  iudgment  is  of  strength 
Against  the  nearness  of  affection — 

2>OfPii.  What  need  this  circumstance  ?  Pray 
you  be  direct*  Come  to  the  matter,  the  matter. 

Kite,  Then,  without  further  ceremony,  thus: 
My  brother  VVellbred,  sir,  I  know  not  how, 
Oi  late  is  much  declined  -in-  what  he  was, 
And  greatly  altered  in  his  disposition. 
When  he  came  first  to  lodge  here  in  my  house, 
Ne*er  trust  me,  if  I  were  not  proud  of  him : 
But  no^  his  course  is  so  irregular, 
So  loose,  affected,  and  deprived  of  grace; 
He  makes,  my  house  here  common  as  a  mart, 
A  theatre,  a  public  receptacle 
For  giddy  humour,  and  diseased  rrot; 
And  nere,  as  in  a  tavern  or  a  stew, 
He  and  his  wild    associates  spend  their  hours 
In  repetition  of  lascivious  jests ; 
Swear,  leap,  drink,  dance,  apd  revel  night  by 

night ; 
Control  my  servants;  and  indeed  what  not. 

/>iH«fi.  Sdains,  1  know  not  what  I  should 
say  to  him  iUhe  whole  world !  lie  values  me 
at  a  cracked  .three- farthings,  for  aught  I  see. 
It  will  never  out  o*the  flesh  thaOs  bred  iHhe 
bone !  I  have  4old  him  enough ,  one  ^would 
think,  if  that  would  serve.  Well !  he  knows 
what  to  trust  to,  fore  George  M.  Let  him  spend 
and  spend,  and  domineer,  till  his  heart-ache ; 
an*  he  think  to  be  relieved  by  me ,  when  he 
is  got  into  one  o^your  city  pounds,  the  counters, 
be  has  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,  iYaith,  and 
daps  his  dish  at  a  wrong  roan*s  door.  Til  lav 
my  hand  on  my  halfpenny ,  ere  I  part  with  t 
to  fetch  him  out.  Til  assure  him. 

Kite*   Nay,  good  brother,  let  it  not   trouble 
you  thus. 

Down,  *Sdeath,  he  made   me — I    could    eat 
my  very  spur-leathers  for  anger!     But,  why 
you  so  tame?    Why   ^o^  not   yoi^  speak 

1)  By  Su  Qmct%t, 


to  him,  and  tell  him  how   he   disquiets  your 

house? 
K^,   Oh,  there   are  divers  reasons  to  dis- 
suade, brother; 
But,  would  yourself  vouchsafe  to  travail  in  it, 
Though  but  with  plain  and  easy  circumstance, 
tt  would  both  come  'much  better  to  his  sense; 
And  savour  less  of  stomach  or  of  passion. 
You  are  his  elder  brother,  and  that  title 
Both  gives  and  warrants  you  authority : 
Whereas,  if  1  should  intimate  the  least. 
It  would  but  add  cOntcmpt  to  his  neglect: 
Nay,  more  than  this,  brother,  if  I  should  speak, 
He  would  be  ready,  from  his  heat  of  humour, 
And  overdowing  of  the  vapour  in  him. 
To  blow  the  cars  of  his  familiars 
With  the  false  breath  ol  ielltng  what  disgraces 
And  low  disparagemeats  i  had  put  on  him : 
Whilst  they,  sir,  to  relieve  him  in  the  fable. 
Make  their  loose  comments  upon  evVy  word. 
Gesture,  or  look,  I  use;  mock  me  all  oVr; 
And  out  of  their  impetuous  rioting  phant*&ics, 
lieget  some  slander  that  shall  dwell  with   me 
And  what  would  that  be,  think  you?»  Marry,' 

this: 
They  vrould  give  out,  because  my  wife  is  fair^ 
Myself  but  newly  married,  #id  my  sister 
Here  sojourning  a  virgin  in  my  house, 
That  I  were  iealous;  nay,  as  sure  as  death, 
That  they  would   say.     And   how  that  I  had 

quarreird 
My  brother  purposely,  thereby  to  find 
An  apt  pretext  to  banish  them  my  house. 
Down,  Mass,  perhaps  so:  they*re  like  enough 

to  do  it. 
Kite,    Brother,   they   would    believe  it:    so 

should  f 
Try  experiments  upon  myself: 
Lend  scorn  and  envy  opportunity 
To  stab  my  reputation  and  good  name. 

Enter  Master  Mattukw  and  Captaih 

BOBADIL. 

Mat,  I  will  speak  to  bini — 

CapUB.  Speak  to  him!  Away!  by  the  foot 
of  Pharaoh,  you  shall  not;  you  shall  not  do 
!iim  that  grace. 

Kite*  Vvhat*s  the  matter,  sirs? 

Capt,  B,  The  time  of  day  to  you  ,  gentle- 
man oHlie  house.     Is   Mr.  VVcHbred   stirring? 

Down,  How  then?  what  shbuld  he  do? 

Capt,  B.  Gentleman  of  the  house,  it  is  you .' 
is  he  within,  sir? 

Kite,  He  came  not  to  his  lodging  to-night, 
sir,  I  assure  you. 

Down,  V^hy,  do  you  hear?  you! 

Capt.  B.  The  gentleman-citizen  hath  satis- 
fied me.  111  talk  to  no  scavenger. 

[Exit  with  Matthew, 

Down.  How,  scavenger?  Stay,  sir,  stay! 

Kite.  Nay,  brother  Downright. 

Down.  *Heart!  stand  you  away,  an*  you 
love  me. 

Kite,  You  shall  not  follow  him  now,  I 
pray  you,  brother;  good  faith,  you  shall  not! 
I  will  overrule  you. 

Down.  Ha!  scavenger!  Well,  go  to,  I  say 
little ;  but  by  this  good  day  (God  forgive  me 
I  should  swear),  it  I  put  it  up  so,  say  I  am 
the  rankest  coward  ever  lived.  *Sdains,  an* 
I  swallow  this,  Fll  neVr  draw  my  sword  in 
the  sight    of  Fleet-street    again ,    'while   1  live 
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ril  sit  in  a  barn  with  Madffe  Howlct^),  and  I 
catch  mice  first.    ScaTenger: 

Kite,  OL,  do  not  fret  yourself  thus,  never 
think  onY 

Hof^n,  These  are  my  brother^s  comforts, 
these  I  these  are  his  comrades,  bis  yralking 
mates!  he*s  a  gallant,  a  caxaliero  too;  right, 
hangman,  cut!  Let  me  not  live,  an*  1  could 
not  find  in  my  heart  to  swinge  the  whole 
gang  of  *em,  one  aAer  another,  and  begin 
with  him  first  I  am  grieved  it  should  be 
said  be  is  my  brotber,  and  take  these  courses. 
Well,  as  he  brews,  so  he  shall  drink,  fore 
George  again.  Yet  he  shall  hear  onH,  and 
that  lightiy  too,  an*  I  live,  iTailh. 

Kite,  But,  brother,  let  your  reprehension 
*  then 
Run  in  an  easy  current,  not  o*er-high 
Carried  with  rashness,  or  devouring  choler; 
Bui  rather  use  the  soA  persuading  way, 
More  winning  than  enforcing  the  consent 

Down»  Ay,   ay,   let  me  alone  for  that,   I 

warrant  you.  [Bell  rings. 

Kite,   How  now?     Ob,    the  bell  rings  to 

breakfast. 

Brotber,  I  pray  you,  go  in,  and  bear  my  wife 

Company  till  1  d^e;  1*11  but  give  order 

For  some  dispatch  of  business  to  my  servant. 

Down.  I  will— Scavenger !  scavenger!  [.£0://. 

Kite,    Well,    though   my   troubled  spirit*s 

somewhat  eas*d, 
It*s  not  repos*d  in  that  security 
As  I  coula  wish;  but  I  must  be  content 
Howe*er  I  set  a  face  on*t  to  the  world! 
Would  I  had  lost  this  fincer,  at  a  venture, 
So  Wellbred  bad  ne*er  lod^d  within  my  house. 
Why*t  cannot  be,  where  there  is  such  resort 
Of  wanton  gallants,  and  young  reveIlerS| 
That  any  woman  should  be  honest  long. 
Well,  to  be  plain,  if  I  but  thought  the  time 
Had  answer*d  their  affections,  all  the  world 
Should  not  persuade  me  but  I  were  a  cuckold! 
Marry,  I  hope  they  ha*  not  got  that  start; 
For  opportunity  bath  balk*d  ^em  yet 
And  shall  do  still,  while  I  have  eyes  and  cars 
To  attend  the  impositions  of  my  heart 

Enter  Dame  Kitkly. 

Dame  K  Sister  Bridget ,  pray  you  fetch 
down  the  rose-water  aoove  in  toe  closet. 
Sweetheart,  will  you  come  in  to  breakfast? 

Kite,  An*  she  overheard  me  now ! 

pameK.  I  pray  thee,  good  Muss,  we  stay 
for  you. 

Kite.  By  heav*n,  I  would  not  for  a  thou- 
sand angels. 

DameK.  What  ails  you,  sweetheart?  are 
you  not  well?    Speak,  good  Muss* 

Kite.  Troth,  Txvj  bead  aches  extremely,  on 
a  sudden* 

DumeK.  Oh,  the  lord ! 

Kite.  How  now?  tyfaat? 

DameK.  Alasjhow  it  bums!  Muss,  keep 
you  warm;  gopd  truth,  it  is  this  new  disease! 
thcre*s  a  nunmer  are  troubled  withal!  For  loves 
sake,  sweetheart,  come  in,  out  of  the  air. 

KUe.  How  simple,  and  how  subtle   are  her 

answers ! 
And  new  disease,  oud  many  troubled  with  il! 
Why,   true  I  she  heard  me,   all  the   world  to 

nothing. 

«)  ShaLsprarv  calls  •  hi-n,  Dmne  Partlvl,  and  Ueo  J-  luon 
]i«fv  c«Us  au  ow,  M«il|«  Howlrl, 


DameK.   I    pray  thee,    good  swceUicart« 
come  in;  the  air  will  do  you  harm,  in  troth. 

Kile,    ril    come  to    you    presenllf ;  *lwill 
away,  I  hope. 

DameK.  Pray  heav*n  it  do.  \Exii. 

Kite.  A  new  disease !  I  know  not,  new  or  old. 
But  il  may  well  be  cali*d  poor  mortal^  plague; 
For,  like  a  pestilence,  it  aoth  infect 
The  houses  of  the  brain.    Well,  I  will  once 

more  strive, 
In  spite  of  this  black  cloud,  myself  to  be, 
And  shake  the  fever  off,  that  thus  shakes  me. 

{Exit 

Scs?iE  W.^Moorfields. 

Enter  Brain wOrm,   disguised  as  a  Soldier. 

Drain*  *Slid,  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh  to 
see  myscjf  translated  thus.  Now  must  1  create 
an  intolerable  sort  of  lies,  or  mj  present  pro- 
fession loses  the  ^racc;   and  yet  the   lie  to  a 
man  of  my^  coat,  is  as  ominous  a  fruit  as  the 
fico.     O,  sir,  it  holds  for  good  polity  ever  to 
have  that  outwardly  in   vilest  estimation  that 
inwardly  is  most   dear  to   us.     So   much  for 
my  borrowed  shape.     Well,  the  troth  is,  my 
old  master  intends  to  follow  my  yoang,  6rf 
fopt,   over  Moorfields   to  London  this  room* 
ing :  now  I,  knov«  ing  of  this  bunting  match, 
or  rather  conspiracy,  and  to    insinuate  with 
my  young  master,  for  so   must  we  thai  are 
blue    waiters,  and   men   of  hope  and  service 
do;  have  got  me  afore  in  this  aisguise,  deter- 
mining here  to  lie  in  ambuscade,  and   inter- 
cept him  in  the  midway.    If  I   can  .but  get 
his  cloak,   his  purse,  bis  hat,   nay  any  thing 
to  cut  liim  off,   that  is  to  stay  his  )oumeT — 
Veni,  vidi,  vici,  I  may  sa^  with  captain  Cae- 
sar ;  i  am  made  for  ever,  i*faith.     Well,  now 
must   I  practise  to   get  the  true  garb  of  one 
of  those  lance-knights,  my  arm  here,  and  my 
— young  master,  and  his  cousin,  Mr.  Stephen, 
as  1  am  a  true  counterfeit  ma|i  of  war,   and 
no  soldier!  [Retires. 

Enter   Young  Kro*well   and   Mastxb, 

Stephen. 

Young  K.   So,  sir,  and  bow  then,  coi? 

Step,  *Sfoot,  I  have  lost  my  purse,  I  think. 

Young K  How?  lost  your  purse!  Where? 
when  had  you  it? 

Step.  I  cannot  tell:  stay. 

Brain.  *Slid ,  I  am  au-aid  they  will  know 
me,  would  I  could  get  by  them  I  [Aside. 

Young K.  What!  ha*  you  it? 

Step.  No,  I  think  I  was  bewitched,  I — 

Young  K.  Nay,  do  not  wefp  the  loss ;  ha^g 
it,  let  it  go. 

Step,  Ob,  it*s  here — ^No,  an*  it  had  been 
lost,  I  had  not  car*d,  but  for  a  jet  ring  mie- 
tress  Mary  sent.  me. 

Young K  A  jet  ring!  Oh,  the  poesy,  the 
poesy ! 

Step.  Fine,  i*faith!~<«  Though  fancy  sleep, 
my  love  is  deep**— meaning  that  thouen  I  did 
not  fancy  her,  yet  she  loved  me  dearly. 

Young K.  Most  excellent! 

Step.  And  then  1  sent  her  another,  and  my 
poesy  was,  **The  deeper  the  sweeter,  FU  be 
judgM  by  St.  Peter.** 

YoungK.  How  by  St  Peter?  I  do  not 
conceive  that 
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Sup.  Marry,  St  Peter ,  to  make  up  the 
metre. 

YoUn^K.  Well,  there  the  saiat  was  your 
good  patron;  he  helpM  you  at  your  need: 
tliaak  him,  thank  him. 

Brain,  1  cannot  take  l^ave  of  *em  so;  I 
vrill  Tcnture,  come  what  will.  [Aside.  Comes 
fon^ard\  Gentlemen,  please  you  change  a 
few  crowns,  for  a  very  excellent  good  bFade, 
here!  1  am  a  poor  eentleman,  a  soldier,  that 
in  the  better  slate  of  my  fortunes,  scornM  so 
mean  a  refuge,  but  now  it  is  the  humour  of 
necessity  to  have  it  so.  You  seem  to  be, 
gentlemen,  well  affected  to  martial  men,  else 
I  should  rather  die  with  silence  than  live 
with  shame ;  hpweveri  vouchsafe  to  remember, 
it  is  my  want  speaks ,  not  myself,  This  con- 
dition agrees  not  with  my  spirit 
Young K.  Where  hast  thou  served? 
Brain,  May  it  please  vou,  sir,  in  all  the 
late  wars  of  Bohemia,  Hungaria,  Datmatia, 
Poland;  where  not,  sir?.  I  have  been  a  poor 
serTJior  by  sea  and  land,  any  time  this  four- 
teen years,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
best  commanders  in  Christendom.  I  was  twice 
shot  at  the  taking  of  Aleppo;  once  at  the  re- 
lief of  Vienna.  I  have  been  at  Marseilles, 
Naples,  and  the  Adriatic  gulf;  a  gentleman 
slave  in  the  galleys  thrice,  where  1  was  most 
dangerously  shot  in  the  head,  through  both 
thighs,  aocf  yet,  being  thus  maimed,  |l  am  void 
of  maintenance ;  nothing  left  me  but  my  scars, 
the  noted  marks  of  ray  resolution. 
Step,  How  will  you  sell  this  rapier,  friend  ? 
Brain.  Generous  sir,  I  refer  it  to.  your 
own  judgment ;  you  are  a  gentleman,  give  me 
what  you  please. 

Step,  True,  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  know  that, 
friend — but  what  though,  I  pray  you  say, 
what  would  you  ask? 

Brain.  1  assure  you  the  blade  may  become 

the  side  or  thigh  of  the  best  prince  in  Europe. 

Young  K.  Ay,  with  a  velvet  scabbard. 

Step.    Nay,  and*t  be  mine,  it  shall  have  a 

velvet  scabbard,  cos,  that*s  flat:   Td  not  wear 

it  as  'tis,  an'  you  would  give  me  an  angel. 

Brain*  At  your  worship^  pleasure,  sir;  nay, 
*tis  a  most  pure  Toledo. 

Siep.  1  bad  rather  it  were  a  Spaniard:  but 
tell  me  what  I  shall  give  you  for  it  ?  An'  it 
had  a  silver  hilt — 

Young K.  Come,  come,  you  shall  not  buy 
it.  lioldy  there's  a  shilling,  fellow,  take  thy 
rapier. 

Step.  Why,  but  I  will  buy  it  now,  because 
you  say  so;  and  there's  another  shilling,  fellow; 
I  scorn  to  be  outbidden.  What,  shall  1  walk 
with  a  cudgel,  like  a  higginbottom ,  and  may 
have  a  rapier  for  money  r 

Young  K,  You  may  buy  one  in  the  city. 
Step.  Tut,  111  buy  this  i'the  field,  sol  will; 
I  bare  a  mind  to*t!  because  'tis  a  field  rapier. 
Tell  roe  your  lowest  price. 

Young K.  You  shall  not  buy  It,  I  say. 
Step.  By  this  money  but   1  will,   though  I 
give  more  than  'tis  worth. 

Young K.  Come  away;  you  are  a  Ibol.  [MxiL 

Step.  Friend ,   I  am  a  fool,  that's  granted ; 

but  I'll    have  it  for- that  word^s  sake.    Follow 

me  for  jour  money.  He  says  I  am  a  fool.  [Exit, 

^  Mrain,  The  gentleman  seems  to  know  you, 

sir.      I   follow.  [Jkxit, 


Enter  KkoVbll. 
Kno.   I  cannot  lose  the  thought  yet  of  this 

letter 
Sent  to  my  son ;  nor  ieare  to  admire  the  change 
Of  manners,  and  the  breeding  of  our  youth. 
Within  the  kingdom,  since  myself  was  one. 
W^hen  I  was  young,  be  liv'd  not  in  the  stews. 
Durst  have  conceivM  a  scorn,  and  utter'd  it, 
On  a  grey  head;  and  a  man  had  then 
A  certain  rev'rence  paid  unto  his  years 
That  had  none  due  unto  his  life. 
But  now  we  are  fall'n ;  youth  from  their  fear. 
And  age  irom  that  which  bred  it,  good  example. 

Be^enter  Brain  wo  am. 

Brain,  My  master!  Nay,  faith,  have  at 
you;  I  am  flesh'd  now,  I  have  sped  so  well; 
though  I  must  attack  you  in  a  different  way. 
[Asutel  Worshipful  sir,  I  beseech  you  re- 
spect the  state  of  a  poor  soldier!  f  am  a- 
sham'd  of  this  base  course  of  life  (God's  my 
comfort),  but  extremity  provokes  me  to't — 
what  remedy  ? 

Kno,  I  have  not  for  you  now. 

Brain,  By  the  faith  1  bear  unto  truth,  gen- 
tleman, it  is  no  ordinary  custom  in  me ,  hut 
only  to  preserve  manhood.  1  protest  to  you, 
a  man  I  have  been,  a  man  I  may  be,  by 
your  sweet  bounty. 

Kno,  PrVtbee,  good  friend,  be  satisfied. 

Brain.  Good  sir,  by  that  hand,  you  may 
do  the  part  of  a  kind  gentleman ,  in  lending 
a  poor  soldier  the  price  of  two  cans  of  beer, 
a  matter  of  small  value ;  the  king  of  heaven 
shall  pay  you ,  and  I  shall  rest  thankful :  sweet 
worship — 

Kno,   Nay,  an'  you  be  so  importunate — 

Brain.  Oh,  tender  sir,  need  will  have  its 
course:  I  was  not  made  to  this  vile  use. 
Well^  the  edge  of  the  enemy  could  not  have 
abated  me  so  much,  [^eepsl  I'ts  hard,  when 
a  man  has  served  in  his  jpnnce's  cause,  antl 
be  thus — Honourable  worsnip,  let  me  derive 
a  small  piece  of  silver  from  you;  it  shall  not 
be  given  in  the  course  of  time.  By  this  good 
ground,  I  was  fain  to  pawn  my  rapier  last 
night  for  a  poor  supper;  I  hau  suckM  the 
hilts  long  before,  I  am  a  pagan  elstj  sweet 
honour. 

Kno,    Believe  me,  I  am   taken   with  some 

wonder. 
To  think  a  fellow  of  thy  outward  presence. 
Should,  in  the  frame  and  fashion  of  his  mind, 
Be  so  degenerate  and  sordid  base! 
Art  thou  a  man,  and  sham'st  thou  not  to  beg? 
To  practise  such  a  servile  kind  of  life  ? 
Why,  were  thy  education  ne'er  so  mean, 
Having  thy  limbs,  a  thousand  fairer  courses 
Offer  themselves  to  thy  election; 
£ither  the  wars  might  still  supply  thy  wants. 
Or  service  of  some  virtuous  gentleman, 
Or  honest  labour. 

Brain.  Faith,  sir,  I  would  gladly  find  some 
other  course,  if  so — 

Kno,  An,  you'd  gladly  find  it,  but  you  wii( 
not  seek  it 

Brain.  Alas!  sir,  where  should  a  man  seek? 
In  the  wars  there's  no  ascent  by  desert  in 
these  days,  but  —  and  for  service,  would  it 
were  as  soon  purchased  as  wish'd  for  (the 
air^s  my  comfort).  I  know  what  I  would  say. 

Kno,  What's  thy  name? 
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Brain,  Please  you,  FUz-^word,  sir. 
Kno»  FiU-sword,  sir. 
Say  tiiat  a  man  should  entertain  thee  now, 
Wouldst  ibou  be   honest,  faumhle,  justy   and 

true? 
Breun,  Sir,  by  the  place  and  honour  of  a 

soldier — 
Kiio.   Nay,  nay,   I  like   not  those  afiected 


oath 


s! 


Speak  plainly,  man:  what  think*st  thou  of  my 

words  ? 

Brain.  Nothing,  sir,  but  wish  my  fortunes 

were  as  happy,  as  my  service  should  be  honest. 

K'no,  VVell,  follow  me;  FU  prove  thee,  if 

thy  deeds  will  carry  a  proportion  to  thy  words. 

[Exii. 
Brain.  Yes,  sir,  straight:  FU  but  garter  my 


ever  seen  a  fox  in  years  to  betray  himself  thus? 
Now  I  shall  he  possessed  of  all  his  counsels ! 
and  by  that  conduct  my  young  master.  Well, 
he  is  resolved  to  prove  my  honesty:  faith,  and 
I  am  resolved  to  prove  his  patience.  Ob,  1 
shall  abuse  him  intolerably!  I'ts  no  matter,  let 
the  world  think  me  a  bad  counterfeit,  if  I 
cannot  give  him  the  slip  at  an  instant 
Why,    this   is  better  than  to  have  staid  bis 

journey. — 
Weir,  ril  follow  him.     Oh,  how  I  long  to  be 

employed ! 
With  change  of  voice,  these  scars,  and  many 

an  oath, 
ni  follow  son  and  sire,  and  serve  'em  both. 

[Exit. 

ACT  III. 
Scene  I. — Siocks-market. 

Enter  iM aster  Matthew,  Wellbrsd,  and 
Captain  Bobadil. 

Mat.   Yes,  faith,  sir,  we  were  at  your  lod- 
ging to  seek  you  too. 

WeU,  Oh,  I  came  not  there  to-night. 

Capt.  B,  Your  brother  delivered  us  as  much. 

Ifell.  Who?  IVly  brother  Downright? 

CapLB.  He.  Mr.  Wellbred,  I  know  not 
in  what  kind  you  hold  me,  but  let  me  say  to 
you  ibis;  as  sure  as  honour,  I  esteem  it  so 
much  out  of  the  sunshine  of  reputation  to 
throw  the  least  beam  of  regard  upon  such  a — 

IVelL  Sir,  I  must  hear  no  ill  words  of  my 
brother. 

Capt.  B.  I  protest  to  you,  as  I  have  a  thing 
to  be  saved  aoout  me,  I  never  saw  any  gen- 
tleman-like part— 

If'^elL  Good  captain,  [Facet  aiouS]  to  some 
other  discourse. 

Capt.B,  With  your  leave,  sir,  an*  there 
were  no  more  men  living  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  I  should  not  fancy  nim,  by  St  George. 

MaL  Troth,  nor  I ;  ^  he  is  of  a  rustical  cut, 
I  know  not  how';  he  doth  not  carry  himself 
like  a  gentleman  of  fashion. 

ff^eii.  Ob,  Mr.  Matthew,  that*s  a  grace  pe- 
culiar but  to  few. 

Enter   Young  KnoVbll   and  Mastbr 

Stbphbn. 

Ned  KnoVell!  by  my  soul,  welcome!  How 
dost  thou,  sweet  spirit,  ray  genius?    *Slid,   1 1 melancholy. 


shall  love  Apollo,  and  the  mad  Thespian  eirls, 
the  better  wnile  1  live  for  this,  my  dear  fury. 
Now  I  see  there^s  some  love  in  theel^Sirrah, 
these  be  the  two  I  writ  to  you  o£  Nav«  what 
a  drowsy  humour  is  this  now  ?  W£y  dost 
thou  not  speak? 

Young K.  Oh,  you  are  a  fine  gallant;  yoa 
sent  me  a  rare  letter. 

yrelL  Why,  was't  not  rare? 

Young  K.  Yes,  111  be  sworn,  I  was  never 
guilty  of  reading  Ihe  like.  But  I  marvel  what 
camel  it  was  that  bati  the  carriage  of  it;  for 
doubtless  he  was  no  ordinary  beast  thai 
brought  it. 

fTelL  >Vhy? 

Young K.  Why,  sayest  thou?  Why,  dost 
thou  think  that  any  reasonable  creature,  espe- 
cially in  the  morning,  the  sober  time  of  the 
day  too,  could  have  mistaken  my  father  fur 
me? 

fl^elL  'Slid,  you  jest,  I  hope. 

Young  K.  Indeed,  the  best  use  we  can  turn 
it  to,  is  to  make  a  jest  on*t  now ;  but  FU  as> 
sure  you  my  (atber  bad  the  full  view  oYoar 
flourishing  style,  before  I  saw  iL 

fVeU.  What  a  dull  slave  vms  this!  But, 
sii^ab,  what  said  be  to  it,  i*faith? 

Young K.  Nay,  I  know  not  what  he  said; 
but  I  have  a  shrewd  guess  wbat  he  tawught. 

fVelL  What,  what  ? 

Young  K,  Marry,  that  thou  art  some  strange, 
dissolute,  young  fellow,  and  1  not  a  grain  or 
two  better,  for  keeping  thee  compaoy. 

f^elL  Tut,  that  thought  is  like  the  moon  io 
her  last  quarter,  *twill  change  shortly.  Bui, 
sirrah,  I  pray  thee  be  acquainted  with  rajf 
two  hang-bys  here ;  thou  wilt  take  ezceediiig 
pleasure  in  *cm,  if  thou  bearest  'em  once  go* 
my  wind-instruments.  Fll  wind  'em  up.— 
But  wbat  strange  piece  of  silence  is  this  ?  'Ibc 
sign  of  the  dumb  man. 

Young  K.  Ob,  sir,  a  kinsman  of  mine,  one 
that  may  make  your  music  the  fuller,  an'  be 
please ;  be  has  liis  humour,  sir. 

^elL  Oh,  what  is%  what  is't? 

Young  K,  Nay,  Fll  neither  do  your  judg- 
ment nor  his  folly  that  wrong,  as  to  prepare 
your  apprehensions. -— I'll'  leave  him  to  the 
mercy  o'your  search,  if  you  can  take  biro  »o. 

ITclL  Well,  captain  bobadil,  Mr.  Matthew, 
I  pray  you  know  this  gentleman  here:  he  is 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  one  that  -will  deserve 
your  alfcction. — I  know  not  your  name,  sir, 
but  shall  be  glad  of  any  occasion  to  render 
me  more  familiar  to  you.    [  To  Master  Stephen. 

Step.  My  name  is  Mr.  Stephen,  sir;  I  ain 
this  gentleman's  own  cousin,  sir:  bis  father  is 
mine  uncle,  sir.  I  am  somewhat  raclaocholy, 
but  you  shall  command  me,  sir,  in  whatsoever 
is  incident  to  a  gentleman. 

CapLB.  I  must  tell  you  this,  I  am  no  ge- 
neral man ;  but  for  Mr.  Wellbred's  sake  (you 
may  embrace  it  at  what  height  of  favour  yoa 
please),  I  do  communicate  with  you,  and  con- 
ceive you  to  be  a  gentleman  of  some  paris.  I 
love  few  words. 

Young  K.  And  I  fewer,  sir.  I  have  scarce 
enow  to  thank  you. 

Mat.  But' are  you  indeed,*  sir,  so  given  to 
it?  .      [^^  Master  Stephen. 

Step:  Ay,  truly,  sir,  I  am  mightily  given  to 
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Mai.  Ob,  'W%  jToor  only  fine  humour,  sir; 
jour  true  melRiichoIy  breeds  you  perfect  fiae 
wit,  sir.  I  am  melancholy  myself  divers  times, 
sir;  and  then  do  I  no  more  but  take  a  pen 
and  paper  presently,  and  oTerilow  you  half  a 
score  or  a  doxen  of  sonnets  at  a  sitting. 

Step,  Cousin,  it  is  well;  am  I  melancholy 
enough?  [Apart  To  Young  Kno^^velL 

Young K.  Oh,  ay,  excellent! 

fVelL  Captain  Dobadil,  why  muse  you  io'i 

Young  K*  He  is  melancholy  loo. 

CapL  B.  Faitby  sir,  I  was  thinking  of  a  most 
honourable  piece  of  service  was  performed  to- 
morrow; being  SXi  Mark's  day,  shall  be  some 
ten  years  now. 

Young K,  In  what  place,  captain? 

Capi.B,  Why,  at  the  beleagVing  of  Stri- 
eonium,  where,  in  less  than  two  hours^  seven 
hundred  resolute  gentlemen,  as  any  were  in 
Europe,  lost  their  lives  upon  the  breach.  HI 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  it  was  the  first,  but  the 
best  leagure,  that  I  ever  beheld  with  these 
tj^Sy  except  the  taking  of— what  do  you  call 
itP  last  year,  by  the  Genoese;  but  that  (of  all 
others)  was  the  most  fatal  and  dangerous  ex- 
ploit that  ever  I  was  ranged  in,  since  I  first 
Lore  arms  before  the  &ce  of  the  enemy,  as  I 
am  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier. 

Step.  So  1  had  as  lief  as  an  angel,  I  could 
swear  as  well  as  that  gentleman.  [Aside. 

Young  K.  Then  you  were  a  servitor  at  both, 
■t  seems;  at  Slrigonium,  and  what  do  you 
call  it? 

CapLB.  Oh  Lord,  sir!  by  St  George,  I 
was  the  first  man  that  enterM  the  breach:  had 
I  not  elTected  it  with  resolution,  I  had  been 
slain,  if  I  bad  bad  a  million  of  lives. 


Young K,  Twas  pity  you  had  not  ten;  a 
cat*s  and  your  own,  i*faith.  But  was  it  pos- 
sible ? 

CaptB,  I  assure  you,  upon  my  reputation, 
'tis  true,  and  yourself  shall  confess. 

Young  K.  You  must  bring  me  to  the  rack 
firsL 

CapUB.  Observe  me  judicially,  sweet  sir: 
they  Lad  planted  me  three  demi-culverins,  just 
in  th«  mouth  of  the  breach ;  now,  sir,  as  we 
were  to  give  on,  their  master  gunner  (a  man 
of  no  mean  skill  and  mark,  you  must  think) 
confronts  me  with'  his  linstock,  ready  to  give 
fire:  1,  spving  his  intendment,  discharg'd  my 
petrionel  in  his  bosom,  and  with  these  single 
iktmsy  my  poor  rapier,  ran  violently  upon  toe 
Moors  tnat  guarded  the  ordnance,  and  put 
ihem   all  pell-mell  to  the  sword. 

yf^eHL  To  the  sword?  to  the  rapier,  captain! 

Y'oung  K»  Oh,  it  was  a  good  figure  observed, 
sir. — But  did  you  all  this,  captain,  without 
hurting _your  blade? 

C€Mpt.Ii,  Without  any  impeach  o'the  earth. 
You  shall  perceive,  sir.  It  is  the  most  fortu- 
nate weapon  that  ever  rid  on  poor  gentleman's 
tbigb.  Shall  I  tell  you,  sir?  You  talk  of 
Morglay,  Excalibur,  Duriodina,  or  so  ?  Tut,  I 
lead  no  credit  to  that  is  fabled  of 'em;  I  know 
the  virtue  of  mine  own,  and  therefore  I  dare 
the  bolder  maintain  iL 

Siep.  I  marvel  whether  it  be  a  Toledo  or  no? 

Capi.B,  A  most  perfect  Toledo,  I  assure 
you 9   sir. 

SUsp,  I  have  a  countryman  of  his  here. 

MaL  Pray  you  iet*s  see,  sir.-^Yes,  faith,  it  is. 


CapU  B.  This  a  Toledo  ?  Pish  * 

[Bends  the  Blade  double. 

Step,  W^hy  do  you  pish,  captain? 

Capt,  B,  A  Fleming,  by  heaven !  I'll  buy 
them  for  a  guilder  a  piece,  an'  I  would  have 
a  thousand  of  them. 

Young K*  How  say  you,  cousin?  I  told  you 
thus  much. 

fJ^ell,  Where  bought  you  it,  Mr.  Stephen? 

Step,  Of  a  scurvy  rogue  soldier;  he  swore 
it  was  a  Toledo. 

Capt,B,  A  poor  provant  rapier,  no  better. 

Mat  Mass,  I  think  it  be  indeed,  now  I  look 
on't  better. 

Young  K,  Nay,  the  longer  yoii  look  on't 
the  worse.    Put  it  up,  put  it  up. 

Step.  Well,  i  will  put  it  up ;  but  by—I  ha* 
forgot  the  captain^s  oath  —  I  thought  to  have 
sworn  by  iX—^lAside^  an'  e'er  I  meet  him — 

IVell.  O,  'tis  past  help  now,  sir;  you  must 
h%*  patience. 

St^p.  I  could  eat  the  very  hilts  for  anger. 

Young K.  A  sign  of  good  digestion;  you 
have  an  ostrich  stomach,  cousin. 

Step.  A  stomach!  I  would  I  bad  him  here, 
you  should  see  an'  I  had  a  stomach. 

iVeU.  It's  better  as  'tis.  Come,  gentlemen, 
shall  we  go? 

Enter  Brainworm. 

Young K.  A  miracle,  cousin!  look  here! 
look  here! 

Step%  O,  god'slid,  by  your  leave,  do  you 
know  me,  sir? 

Brain.  Ay,  sir,  I  know  you  by  sight. 

Step,  You  sold  me  a  rapier,  did  you  not? 

Brain.  Yes,  marry,  did  I,  sir. 

Step,  You  said  it  was  a  Toledo,  ha? 

Brain.  True,  I  did  so. 

Step.  But  it  is  none. 

Brain.  No,  sir,  I  confess  it  is  none. 

Step,  Do  you  confess  it?  Gentlemen,  bear 
witness  he  has  confess'd  it.  By  God*s  will, 
an'  you  had  not  confess'd  it —  • 

Young K.  Oh,  cousin,  forbear,  forbear. 

Step.  Nay,  I  have  done,  cousin. 

FFelL  Why,  you  have  done  like  a  gentle- 
man; he  has  confess'd  it;  what  would  you 
more? 

Step.  Yet,  by  his  leave,  he  is  a  rascal  under 
his  favour,  do  you  see. 

Young  K.  Ay,  by  his  leave,  he  is,  and  under 
favour. — Pretty  piece  of  civility!— Sirrah,  hovr 
dost  thou  like  him?         [Apart  to  f^ellbred, 

fVelL  Oh,  it's  a  most  precious  fool;  make 
much  on  him.  I  can  compare  him  to  nothing 
more  happiljjr  than  a  drum;  for  every  one  may 
play  upon  him.  ^         [Apart. 

Young  K.  No,  no,  a  child's  whistle  were  far 
the  fitter.  [Apart 

Brain,  Sir,  shall  I  entreat  a  word  with  you  ? 

[To  Young  Kno'fvelL 

Young K.  With  me,  sir?  You  have  not 
another  Toledo  to  sell,  ha'  you? 

Brain.  You  are  conceited,  sir.  Your  name 
is  Mr.  Kno'well,  as  I  take  it? 

Yonng  K,  You  are  i'the  right  You  mean 
not  to  proceed  in  the  catechism,  do  you? 

Brain.  No,  sir,  I  am  none  of  that  coat. 

Young  K.  Of  as  bare  coat  though.  Well, 
say,  sir. 

Brain.  Faith,  sir,  I  am  but  a  serrant  to  the 
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drum  extraordinary;  and  indeed,  this  smoky 
Tarnish  being  washed  oiT,  and  three  or  four 
patches  removed,  I  appear  your  worshtpis  in 
reversion,  after  the  decease  of  your  good  fa- 
ther— Brainworm. 

Yoimg  K.  Brainworm !  ^Slight,  what  breath 
of  a  conjurer  hath  blown  thee  hither  in  this 
shape  ? 

Brain,  The  breath  o*your  letter,  sir,  this 
morning:  the  same  tliat  blew  you  to  the 
Wind-mill,  and  your  father  after  you. 

Young K.  My  father? 

Brain^  Nay,  never  start;  His  true:  he  has 
followed  you  over  the  fields  by  the  foot,  as 
you  would  do  a  hare  iHhe  snow. 

Young  K,  Sirrah,  Wellbrcd,  what  shall  we 
do,  sirrah?  My  father  is  come  over  after  me. 

fVell  Thy  falher!  Where  is  he? 

Brain*  At  justice  Clement's  house  here,  in 
Colemanstreet,  where  he  but  stays  my  return, 
and  then — 

JVelL  Who^s  this?  Brainworm? 

Brain.  The  same,  sir. 

fVelL  Why  bow,  iHhe  name  of  wit,  comest 
thou  transmuted  tbus? 

Brain.  Faith,  a  device !  a  device !  Nay,  for 
the  love  of  reason,  gentlemen,  and  avoidinir 
the  danger,  stand  not  here :  withdraw,  and  rli 
tellyou  all. 

Young  Km  Come,  cousin.  [Exeunt. 

ScBNB  W.^The  Warehouse, 
Enter  Kitblt  tmd  Cash. 

Kite.  What  says  he,  Thomas?  Did  you 
speak  with  him  ? 

Cash.  He  will  expect  you,  sir,  within  this 
half  hour. 

Kite,  Has  he  the  money  ready,  can  you  tell? 

CasJt,  Yes,  sir,  the  money  was  brought  in 
last  night. 

Kite.  Oh,  that*s  well:  fetch  me  my  cloak, 

my  cloak, 
^tay,  let  me  see:  an  hour  to  go  and  come; 
Ay,  that  will  be  the  least;  and  then  Hwill  be 
An  hour  before  I  can  dispatch  him. 
Or  very  near:  well,  I  will  say  two  hours. 
Two  hours!  Ha!  things,  never  dreamt  of  yet. 
May  be  contrived,  ay,  and  effected  too, 
In  two  hours  absence.     Well,  I  will  not  go. 
Two  hours!  no,  fleering  opportunity, 
I  will  not  give  your  subtlety  that  scope. 
Who  will  not  judge  him  worthy  to  be  robVd, 
That  sets  his  doors  wide  open  to  a  thief, 
And  shows  the  felon  where  his  treasure  lies? 
Again,  what  earthly  spirit  but  will  attempt 
To  taste  the  fruit  of  beauty*s  golden  tree, 
When  leaden  sleep  seats  up  the  dragon^s  eyes  ? 
I  will  not  go.    Business,  go  by  for  once. 
No,  beauty,  no;  ^ou  are  too,  too  precious 
To  be  left  %Of  without  a  guard,  or  open. 
You   then  must  be    kept   up  close,  and  well 

watch'd ! 
For,  give  you  opportunity,  no  miicksand 
Devours  or  swallows  swifter!    He  that  lends 
His  wife,  if  she  be  fair,  or  time«  or  place, 
Compels  her  to  be  false.    I  will  not  go. 
The  dangers  are  too  many.    I  am  resolvM  for 

that. 
Carry  in  my  cloak  again. — Yet  stay — yet  do, 

too. 
I  will  defer  going  on  all  occasions. 


Cash,  Sir,  Snare,  yoor  scriveoer,  wiD  be 
there  with  the  bonds. 

Kite.  That's  true.    Fool  on  me !  I  bad  dean 
forgot  it.    I  must  go.    W^faat*s  o'clock? 

Cash,  Exchange  time,  sir. 

Kite.  'Heart,  then  will  Wellbred  presentlj 

be  here  too, 
With  one  or  other  of  bis  loose  consorU. 
I  am  a  knave  if  1  know  what  to  say, 
What  course  to  take,  or  which  way  to  retoKe. 
My  brain,  melbinks,  is  like  an  hour-glM.i, 
VVherein  my  imagination  runs,  like  sands, 
Filling  up  time ;  but  then  are  turn'd  and  toni*d; 
So  that  I  know  not  what  to  stay  upon, 
And  less  to  put  in  act     It  shall  be  to. 
Nay,  I  dare  build  upon  his  secresy. 
He  knows  not  to  deceive  me.  \Aiide\  Tbomai! 

Cash,  Sir. 

Kite.  Yet  now  I  bare  bethought  roe,  I  wid 

not.  [Aside, 

Thomas,  rs  Cob  within  ? 

Cash,  I  think  he  be,  sir. 

Kite.  But  he'll  prate  too;  there's  no  speedi 

of  him. 
No,  tbere  were  no  man  o'tfae  earth  to  Thomas, 
If  I  durst  trust  him ;  there  is  all  tbe  doubt 
But  should  he  have  a  chink  in  him,  I  were  gone, 
Lost  i'my  fame  for  ever ;  talk  for  ib'Escbsage. 
The  manner  be  hath  stood  with,  till  ibis  present, 
Doth  promise  no  such  change.    Wbal  should 

I  fear  then? 
Well,  come  what  will,    ill  tempt  my  fortune 

once.  \Asiie. 

Thomas^you  may  deceive  me,  but  I  nope— 
Your  love  to  me  is  more — 

Cash.  Sir,  if  a  servant's 
Duty,  with  faith,  may  be  call*d  love,  you  are 
More  than  in  hope,  you  are  postcss*d  of  it. 

Kite.  I  thank  you  heartily,  Thomas:  gi'  me 

your  hand. 
With  all  my  heart,  good  Thomas.    I  bare, 

Thomas, 
A  secret  to  impart  to  you — but 
W^hen   once  you   have   it,  I  must  seal  your 

lips  up. 
So  far  I  tell  you,  Thomas. 

Cash   Sir,  for  that — 

Kite.  Nay,  bear  me  out      Think  I  esteem 

you,  Thomas, 
When  I  will  let  you  in  thus  to  my  priiate. 
ft  is  a  thing  sits  nearer  to  my  crest 
Than  thou'rt  aware  of,  Thomas.  If  thou  sbouldst 
Beveal  it,  but — 

CtMsh,  How!  I  reveal  it? 

Kite,  Nay, 
I   do    not    think   thou    wonldst;   but  if  tbou 

sbouldst, 
*Twere  a  great  weakness. 

Cash,  A  great  treachery. 
Give  it  no  other  name. 

Kite,  Thou  wilt  not  dot  then? 

Cash,  Sir,  if  I  do,  mankind  disclaim  roe  erer. 

Kite,  He  will  not  swear ;   he  has  some  re- 
servation, 
Some  conceal'd  purpose,  and  close  meinio^ 

Else,    being  urg'd  so  much,  bow  should  be 

choose 
But  lend  an  oath  to  all  this  protesUlion? 
He's  no  fanatic;  I  have  heard  him  swear. 
What  should  I  think  of  it?    Urge  him  agaim 
And  by  some  other  way?  I  wiU  do  so.  [Aiidt> 
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WeU,  Thomas,  thou  hast  sworn    not   to  dis- 
close ; 
Yes,  you  did  swear. 

Cash,  Not  yety  sir,  but  I  will, 
Pfease  you — 

Kiie.  No,  Thomas,  I  dare  lake  thy  word; 
Rut  if  thou  wilt  swear,  do,  as  thou  think*st  good : 
I  am  resolVd  without  it,  at  thy  pleasure. 

CiMS^,  By  my  souPs  safety  then,  sir,  I  protest 
My   tongue  shall  neVr  take    knowledge   of  a 

^  word, 

DeIiTer*d  me  in  nature  of  your  trusL 

Kiie,  It*s  too  much;  these  ceremonies  need 

not; 
I  know  thy  faith  to  be  as  firm  as  rocL 
Thomas,  come  hither,  nesir;  we  cannot  be 
Too  private  in  this  business* — So  it  is. 
Now  he  has  sworn,  I  dare  the  safefier  venture : 
I  have*  of  late,  by  divers  observations — 
But  whether  his  oath  can  bind  him,  there  it  is. 
I  will  bethink  me  ere  I  Aq  proceed.    \Aside, 
Thomas,  it  will  be  now  too  long  to  stay, 
VM  spy  some  fitter  time  soon,   or  to-morrow. 

Casfu  Sir,  at  your  pleasure. 

Kite.  I  will  thmk.  Give  me  my  cloak.  And, 

Thomas, 


Reenter  Cash. 

Ciah.  Francis!  Martin!    Ne*er  a  one  to  be 
found  now?  What  a  spite's  this? 

ff^ell.  How  now,  Thomas,    is   ray  brother 
Kilely  within? 

Cash.  No,  sir;  my  master  went  forth  eVn 
I  pray  you  search  the  books 'gainst  my  return, ^now:  but  master  Downright  is  within.  Cob! 
For  the  receipts  Hwixt  me  and  Traps.  What,  Cob?  Is  he  gone  too? 


Cash.  I  will,  sir. 

Kite,  And,  hear  you,  if  your  mistress*  bro- 
ther, Wellbred, 
Chance  to  bring  hither  any  gentlemen 
£re  I   come  back,   let  one  straight  bring  me 

word — 

Cash.  Very  well,  sir. 

Kite.  To  the  Exchange  ;  do  you  hear  ? 
Or  here  in  Coleman-strect,  to  justice  Clement's; 
Forget  it  not,  nor  be  out  of  the  way. 

Cash.  I  will  not,  sir. 

Kite.  I  pray  you  have  a  care  on*t. 
Or  whether  he  come  or  no,  if  any  other 
Stranger,  or  else,  fail  not  to  send  me  word. 

Cash.  I  shall  not,  sir. 

Kite.  Be^  your  special  business 
'^owr  to  remember  iL 

Cash.  Sir,  I  warrant  you. 

Kite.  But,  Thomas,  this  is  not   the  secret, 
Thovnas,  I  told  you  of. 

Cash.  No,  sir,  I  do  suppose  it. 

Kite.  Believe  me,  it  is  not. 

Cash.  Sir,  I  do  believe  you. 

Kite.  By  heaven,  it  is  not!   Thai's   enough. 

But,  Thomas. 

I  vrould  not  you  should  utter  it,  do  you  see. 
To  any  creature  living;  yet  I  care  not. 
Well,  I  roust  hence.    Thomas,  conceive^  thus 

much; 

II  -wat  a  trial  of  you,  when  I  meant 

So  deep  a  secret  to  you:  I  meant  not  this. 
But  that  I  have  to  tell  you.    This  is  nothing, 

this. 
But,  Thomas,  keep  this  from  my  wife,  I  charge 

you. 
Lock'd  up  in  silence,  midnight,  buried  here. 
No  greater  hell  than  to  be  slave  to  fear.  \EaciL 
Cash.  Lock'd  no  in  silence,  midnight,  buried 

here. 
Whence  should  this  flood   of  passion,   trow, 

take  bead?  ha! 
Best  dream  no  longer  of  this  running  humour. 
For  fear  I  sink!  But  soft, 
Here  is  company;  now  miut  I—*  [£xiA 


Enter  Wellbred,  Young  Kif o*well,  Brain- 

WQRM,  Captain  Bobadil,  and  Stephen. 

fVell.  Beshrew  me,  but  it  was  an  absolute 
good  jest,  and  exceedingly  well  carried. 

Youne  K.^  AjT,  and  our  ignorance  maintained 
it  as  well,  did  it  not?  ' 

ff'^ell.  Yes.  faith!  But  was't  possible  thou 
shouldst  not  lEnow  him  ?  I  forgive  Mr.  Stephen, 
for  he  is  stupidily  itself.  VVhy,  Brainworm, 
who  would  have  thought  thou  hadst  beien  such 
an  artificer? 

Young  K.  An  artificer!  an  architect!  Except 
a  man  had  studied  begging  all  his  life  time^ 
and  been^  a  weaver  orianguage  from  his  in- 
fancy, for  the  dolhing  of  it,  I  never  saw  his 
rival. 

PVell.  W^here  got'st  thou  this  coat,  I  raarrel? 

Brain  J  Of  a  Houndsditch  man,  sir,  one  of 
the  deviPs  near  kinsmen,  a  broker. 


fVelU  Whither  went  your  master,  Thomas ; 
canst  thou  tell? 

Ctuh.  1  know  not;  to  justice  Clement's,  I 
think,  sir.     Cob!  \Exit. 

Young K.  Justice  Clement's!   W^hat's  he? 

Vf^elL  Why,  dost  thou  not  know  him?  Me 
is  a  cily  magistrate,  a  justice  here;  an  excel- 
lent good  lawyer,  and  a  great  scholar:  but  the 
only  mad  and  merry  old  fellow  in  Europe! 
I  showed  you  him  the  other  day. 

Young  A.  Oh,  is  that  he  ?  (  remember  him 
now.  Good  faith !  and  he  has  a  very  strange 
presence,  methinks ;  it  shows  as  if  be  stood 
out  of  the  rank  from  other  men.  I  have  heard 
many  of  his  jesis  i'the  university.  They  say, 
he  will  commit  a  man  for  taking  the  wall  of 
his  horse. 

fVelh  Ay,  or  wearing  his  cloak  on  one 
shoulder,  or  serving  of  God.  Any  thing  in- 
deed, if  it  come  in  the  way  of  his  humour. 

Re-enter  Cash. 

Ctuh.  Gasper,  MarUn,  Cob!  'Heart!  where 
should  ihey  be,  trow? 

Capt.  B.  Master  Kitely's  man,  pr'ythee 
vouchsafe  us  the  lighting  of  this  match. 

Cash.  Fire  on  your  match!  no  time  but 
now  to  vouchsafe?  Francis!  Cob!  [Exit. 

CapUB.  Body  of  me!  Here's  the  remainder 
of  sevenpounds  since  yesterday  was  seven* 
night.  I^is  your  right  Trinidado!  Did  you 
never  take  any,  master  Stephen? 

Step.  No,  truly,  sir!  but  I'll  learn  to  take  it 
now,  since  you  recommend  it  so. 

CapuB,  Sir,  believe  me,  upon  my  relation, 
for  what  I  tell  you    the  world  shall  not   re-. 

Erove.  I  have  been  in  the  Indies,  where  thb 
erb  grows,  where  neither  myself,  nor  a  doien 
gentlemen  more,  of  my  knowledge,  have  re« 
ceived  the  taste  of  any  other  nutriment  in  the 
world  for  the  space  of  one-and-lwenty  weeks, 
but  the  fume  of  this  simple  only.  Therefore 
it  cannot  be  but  'tis  most  divme,  especially 
your  Trinidado.    Your  Nicotian  is  good  too. 
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I  do  hold  it,  and  will  afCrm  it  before  any 
prince  in  Europe,  to  be  the  most  sovereign 
and  precious  weed  tbat  ever  tbe  eartb  tendered 
to  tbe  use  of  man. 

Young  IC,    Tbis  speecb   would    bave    done 
decent] V  in  a  tobacco-trader*s  moutb. 

Re-enter  Cash,  tviih  Cob. 

CasJ^   At  justice  Clement*s    be   is,    in  tbe 
middle  of  Colenian-street. 
Cob.  O,  bo! 

CapUB,   Wbere*s  tbe  matcb  I   gave   tbee, 
master  Kitely*s  man? 
Ciuh,  Here  it  is,  sir. 

Cob.  By  God*s-me!  I  marvel  wbat  pleasure 
or  felicity  tbey  bave  in  ,taking  this  roguisb  to- 
bacco! It*s  cood  for  notbing  but  to  cboke  a 
man,  and  fill  bim  full  of  smoke  and  embers. 
[Capiain   Bobadil  beats   Cob  with  a 
Cudgel;  MeUthetv  runs  away. 
AlU  Ob,  good  captain !  bold,  bold ! 
CaptB.  You  bas«>  scullion,  you. 
C€tsh.  Come,  tbou    must    need   be  talking 
too ;  tbouVt  well  enoueb  served. 

Cob,  Well,  it  sball  be  a  dear  beating,  an* 
I  live!  I  will  bave  justice  for  tbis. 

Capt.Bm  Do  you  prate?  Do  you  murmur? 

\Beais  Cob  off. 
Young  K.  Nay,  good  captain,  will  you  re- 
gard tbe  humour  of  a  fool? 

CapLB.  A  whoreson,  filthy  slave,  a  dung- 
worm,  an  excrement!  Body  o*Caesar,  but  tbat 
I  scorn  to  let  fortb  so  mean  a  spirit,  Td  bave 
stabb*d  bim  to  tbe  eartb. 

fVell.  Marry,  tbe  law  forbid,  sir. 
CapLB.  By  Pbaraob*s  foot,  I   would    bave 
done  it.  {ExiL 

Step.  Ob,  be  swears  admirably!  By  Pbara- 
ob*s  foot,  body  of  Caesar;  I  sball  never  do  it, 
sure;  upon  mine  honour,  and  by  St.  George; 
no  I  ban*t  tbe  riglit  grace. 

fVeU.  But  soft,  wbere*s  Mr.  Matthew;  gone? 
Brain.  No,  sir;  tbey  went  in  here. 
fVelL  O,  let*s  follow  them:  master  Matthew 
is  gone  to  salute  bis  mistress  in  verse.  We 
shall  bave  tbe  happiness  to  bear  some  of  bis 
poetry  now.  He  never  comes  unfurnished. 
Brainworm  ? 

Step.  Brainvvt>rm!  Where?  Is  tbis  Brain- 
worm? 

Young  K.  Ay,  cousin,  no  words  of  it,  upon 
your  gentility. 

Step.  Not  I,  body  of  mc!  by  tbis  air,  St 
George,  and  the'  foot  of  Pharaoh ! 

FreU.  Rare!  your  cousin*s  discourse  is 
simply  drawn  out  with  oaths. 

loungK.  Tis  larded  with  Vra.  A  kind  of 
French  dressing,  if  you  love  it.  Come ,  let*s 
in;  come,  cousin.  [Exeunt. 


Spite  of  the  dc\il,  bow  they  sting  my  be 
With  forked  stings,  thus  wide  and  large! 


Cob,  Ay,  tbcre^s  some  five  or  six  of  them 
at  the  most. 

Kite.  \  swarm,  a  swarm! 

head 
But, 
Cob, 

How  long  bast  tbou  been  coming  bitber,  Cob? 
Cob.  A  little  while,  sir. 
Kite.  Didst  tbou  come  running? 
Cob.  No,  sir.  • 

Kite.  Nay,  then  I  am  familiar  with  thy  basle! 
Banc  to  my  fortunes.  Wbat  meant  I  to  marry? 
I,  that  before  was  ranked  in  such  content :  ' 
My  mind  at  rest  too  in  so  soft  a  peace. 
Being  free  master  of  my  own  free  tboughts, 
And  now  become  a  slave  ?  Wbat,  never  sieli ! 
Be  of  good  cheer,  man,  for  thou  art  a  cuckold. 
*Tis  done !  *tis  done !  Nay,  when  such  flowing 

store, 
Plenty  itself  falls  into  my  wife^s  lap, 
Tbe  cornucopia  will  be  mine,  I   know.    But, 

Cob, 
Wbat  entertainment  bad  they  ?    I  am  sure 
My  sister  and  my  wife  would  bid  tbem  wel- 
come! Ha  ! 
Cob.  Like  enough,  sir;   yet    I  heard    not   a 

word  of  It. 
Kite.  No ;  tbeir  lius  were  sealM  with  kisses, 

ana  tbe  voice, 
DrownM  in  a  flood  of  joy  at  their  arrival, 
Had  lost  her  motion,  state,  and  faculty. 
Cob,  which  of  tbem  wa&\  that  first  kiss*d  my 

wife? 
My  sister,  I  should  say;  my  wife,  alas! 
I  tear  not  her.  Ha!  Who  was  it,  say*st  thou? 
Cob.  By  my  troth,  sir,   will   you   have   tbe 

truth  of  it? 
Kite.  Ay,  good  Cob,  I  pray  thee  heartily. 
Cob.  Then  I  am  a  vagabond,  and  fitter  for 
Bridewell  than  your  worsbip^s  company,  if  I 
saw  any  body  to  be  kissM,  unless  tney' would 
bave  kissM  tbe  post  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  urare- 
bouse;  [for  there  I  left  them  all  at  tbeir  to- 
bacco, with  a  plague. 

Kite.  How!   were  they  not  gone   in    then, 

ere  tbou  cam*st? 
Cob.  O  no,  sir.  [then? 

Kite.  Spite  o^the  devil !  W^hat  do  I  stay  htn 
Cob,  follow  me.  [Exeunt. 


ScBNE  HI.— ^  Hall  in  Justice   Ci.ement*s 

House, 

Enter  Kitelt  and  Cob. 

Kite.  Ha!  How  many  are  there,  say*st  tbou? 

Cob.  Marry,  sir,  your  brother,  master  V\^ell- 
bred- 

Kite.  Tut,  beside  bim:  what  strangers  are 
there,  man? 

Cob.  Strangers !  let  me  see ;  one,  two — Mass, 
I  know  not  well,  there  are  so  many. 

Kite.  How,  so  many? 


ACT  IV. 
Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Kitelt*s  House. 

Enter  Dow  fiKiGHt  andVKME  Kitelt. 

Down.  Well,  sister,  I  tell  you  true;  and 
youMI  find  it  so  in  th<f  end. 

DameK.  Alas,  brother,  wbat  would  you 
bave  me  to  do  ?  I  cannot  help  it  You  see 
xay  brother  brings  *em  in  here;  tbey  are  bb 
fnends. 

Down.  His  friends!  bis  friends!  *Slud,  tbey 
do  notbing  but  haunt  bim  up  and  down,  like 
a  sort  of  unlucky  spirits,  and  tempt  bint  to 
all  manner  of  villany  tbat  can  be  tnougfat  of; 
Well,  by  tbis  light,  a  little  thing  would  make 
me  play  tbe  devil  with  some  of  'em.  And 
*twere  not  more  for  your  husband's  sake,  tban 
any  thing  else,  Pd  make  tbe  bouse  too  hot  for 
tbe  best  on  'em.  Tbey  should  say,  and  swear, 
bell  were  broken  loose  ere  tbey  went  bencc. 
But,  by  God's  will.  His  nobody^t  fault  but 
yours;   for  an'  you  bad  done  as  you  ui^C 
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have  clone,  they  should  have  been  parboird 
ar^  bakM  tea,  every  mother^s  son.  ere  they 
should  ha*  come  in,  eVr  a  one  of  em. 

JJameK,  God*s  my  Jife!  did  you  ever  hear 
the  like?  What  a  strange  man  is  this!  Could 
I  keep  out  all  them,  think  you?  I  should  put 
myself  against  ha'f  a  dozen  men,  should  1? 
Good  feith,  you*d  mad  the  patientest  body  in 
the  world  to  hear  you  talk  so,  without  any 
sense  or  reason.    • 

Enter  Brjdgbt,  IVIastbr  Matthew,  WsLt- 
BRED,  Stbphbv,  JTou/y^  KnoVbll,  Captajn 
BoBADiL,  and  Cash. 

Brid»  Senrant,  in  troth,  you  are  too  prodieal 
Of  your  wit's  treasure,  thus  to  pour  it  forth 
Upon  so  mean  a  subject  as  my  worth. 
MaL  You  say  well,  mistress ;   and   I  mean 

as  well. 
DoQ^n*  Hey-day,  here  is  stulT! 
fW'elL  O,  now   stand  close.    Pray   heaven 
she  can  get  him  to  read;    he  shoula  do  it   of 
his  own  natural  impudence.  * 

Brid,  Serrant,  what  is  this  same,  I  pray 
you? 

Mat.  Marryy  an  elegy!   an  elegy!  an  odd 
toy — ni  read  it,  if  you  please. 
Brid,  Pny  you  do,  scrYant. 
Down.  O,  berets  no  foppery!  Death!  I  can 
endure  the  »tocks  better. 

Young  K.  What  ails  thy  brother?  Can  be 
not  bear  the  reading  of  a  ballad  ? 

J_To  fTeltbred. 
ffell*  O  no ;  a  rhyme  to  him  is  worse  than 
cheese,  or  a  bagpipe.     But  mark,  you  lose  the 
protestation. 

CapLB,  Master  Matthew,  you  abuse  the 
espectation  of  your  dear  mistress  and  her 
fair  sister.  Fie;  while  you  live,  avoid  this 
prolixity. 

Mat.  I  shall,  sir. 
Hare  creature,  let  me  speak  without  offence; 
>Vould  heav*n  my  rude  words  had  the  influence 
To  rule  thy  thoughts,  as  thy  fair  looks  do  mine; 
Then  shouidst thou  behts  prisoner,  who  is  thine. 
[^Master  Stephen  shakes  his  Head. 
Young  K.  'Slight,  he  shakes  his  head  like  a 
bottle,  to  feel  an"  there  be  any  brain  in  it! 

fVelL  Sister,  what  ha*  you  here?  verses? 
Pray  you,  iet*s  see.  Who  nr.ade  these  verses? 
They  are  excellent  good. 

MaL  O,  master  vVellbred,  His  your  dispo- 
sition to  say  so,  sir.  They  were  good  iHhe 
morning;  I  made  *em  extempore  this  morning. 
fVeVL  How,  extempore? 
Mai.  I  would  I  might  be  bang*d  else;  ask 
captain  Bobadil;  he  saw  roe  writr,  them  at 
the — the  Star  yonder. 

Step.  Cousin,  how  do  you  like  this  gentle- 
raan*s  verses? 

Young K.  O,  admirable!  the  best  that  ever 
I  heard,  cos. 

Step.  Body  o*Caesar!  they  are   admirable! 
The  best  that  ever  I  heard,  as  I  am  a  soldier. 
Down.  I  am  vexM;  I  can  hold  neVrabone 
of  me  still !  'Heart,  I  think  they  mean  to  build 
and  breed  here.  \Aside. 

fVeii.  Sister  Kitely,  1  marvel  you  get  you 
not  a  servant  that  can  rhyme  and  do  tricks 
too. 

Down.  O,  monster !  Impudence  itself!  Tricks ! 
Come,  you  might  practise  your  ruffian  tricks 


somewhere  else,  and  not  here,  1  wuss.  This 
is  no  tavern,  nor  drinking-school,  to  vent 
your  exploits  in. 

fFcr//.  How  now?  Whose  cow  has  calVd? 

Down,  Marry,  that  has  mine,  sir.  Nay,  boy, 
never  look  askance  at  me  for  the  matter;  111 
tell  you  of  it;  ay,  sir,  you  and  your  compa- 
nions! mend  yourselves,  when  I  ha*  done! 

ff^ell.  My  companions? 

Down.  Yes,  sir,  your  companions ;  so  I  say. 
i  am  not  afraid  of  you  nor  toem  neither,  your 
hangbys  here.  You  must  have  your  poets  and 
your  pollings,  your  soldados  and  foolados^  to 
ibllow  you  up  and  down  the  city;  and  here 
they  must  come  to  domineer  and  swagger. 
Sirrah,  you  ballad-singer,  and  slops,  your  fel- 
low there,  ffet  you  out;  get  you  home;  or,  by 
this  steel,  ni  cut  off  your  ears,  and  that  pre- 
sently. 

Ft^eli.  'Slight,  stay,  and  let's  see  what  he 
dare  do.  Cut  off  his  ears !  cut  a  whetstone. 
You  are  an  ass,  do  you  see;  touch  any  man 
here,  and  by  this  hand,  I'll  run  my  rapier  to 
the  hilts  in  you. 

Down.  Yea,  that  would  I  iain  see,  boy. 

[lliejr  all  draw,  and  thejr   of  the 
House  part  them. 

DameK.  Oh,  Jesu!  Murder!  Thomas; 
Gasper! 

Brid.  Help,  help!  Thomas! 

Young  K.  Gentlemen,  forbear,  I  pray  you. 
•  CnpL  B.  Well,  sirrah !  you  Holofernes  f  By 
my  hand,  I  will  pink  your  flesh  full  of  holes 
with  my  rapier,  for  this;  I  will,  by  this  good 
heav'n.  Nay,  let  him  come,  gentlemen,  by 
the  body  of^St.  George,  Fll  not  kill  him. 


jr  Thejr  offer  to  fight  again,  and  are  parted. 
Cash,  Hold,  hold,  good  gentlemen. 
Down.  You  whoreson,  bragging  coistril. 

Enter  Kitbly. 

Kite.  Why,  how  now;   what's  the  matter? 

What's  the  stir  here? 
Put  up  your  weapons,  and  put  off  this  ra^e. 
My  wife  and*  sister,  they're  the  cause  of  this. 
Vvhat,  Thomas;  where  is  the  knave? 

Cash.  Here,  sir. 

fVell.  Come,  let's  go ;  this  is  one  of  my 
brother's  ancient  humours,  this.  VExit. 

Step.  I  am  glad  nobody  was  hurt  by  his 
ancient  humour.  \j£xiU 

Kite,  Why,  how  now,  brother;  who  en- 
forc'd  this  brawl? 

Down.  A  sort  of  lewd  rake.  And  they 
must  come  here  to  read  ballads,  and  roguery, 
and  trash!  I'll  mar  the  knot  of 'em  ere  I  sleep, 
perhaps;  especially  Bob  there,  he  that's  all 
manner  of  snapes;  and  songs  and  sonnets,  hii 
fellow.     But  I'll  follow  'em.  \Exit. 

Brid.  Brother,  indeed  you  are  too  violent, 
Too  sudden  in  your  humour. 
There  was  one,  a  civil  gentleman, 
And  very  worthily  demean'd  himself. 

Kite.  Ob,  that  was  somt  love  of  yours, 
sister. 

Brid,  A  love  of  mine  ?  1  would  it  were  no 
worse,  brother!  You'd  pay  my  portion  sooner 
than  you  think  for.  [ExiL 

Dame  K.  Indeed,  he  seem'd  to  be  a  gentle- 
man of  exceeding  fair  disposition,  and  of  very 
excellent  parts.     vVhat  a  coil  and  stir  is  here ! 

\E,xit 
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Kite,  Her  love,  by  heaven!  my  wife^s  minion! 
Death,  these  phrases  are  intolerable! 
Well,  well,  well,  well,  well,  well! 
It  is  too  plain,  too  dear.  Thomas,  come  hither. 
What,  are  they  gone? 

C05A.  Ay,  sir,  they  went  in. 
My  mistress,  and  your  sister — 

Kiie,  Are  any  of  the  gallants  within  ? 

Cash,  No,  sir,  they  are  all  gone. 

Kite.  Art  thou  sure  of  it  ? 

Cash,  I  can  assure  you,  sir. 

Kite,  What  gentleman  was  it  that  they 
praisM  so,  Thomas? 

Cash.  One,  they  call  him  master  KnoVell, 
a  handsome  young  gentleman,  sir. 

Kite.  Ay,  I  thought  so.    My  mind  gave  me 

as  much, 
ni  die,  but  they  have  hid  him  in  the  house 
Somewhere;  ril  go  and  search.  Go  with  me, 

xhomas; 
Be  true  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  find  me  a  ma- 
ster. \Exeunt. 

SCENB  II. — Moorfields. 

Enter  Young  KnoVell,   Wbllbrbd,    and 

Bbaimworm. 

Young  K  VVell,  Brainworm,  perform  this 
business  happily,  and  thou  makest  a  purchase 
of  my  love  lor  ever. 

fTelL  rfaith,  now  let  thy  spirits  use  their 
best  faculties;  but  at  my  hand,  remember  the 
message  to  my  brother;  for  there*s  no  other 
means  to  start  him  out  of  his  house. 

Brain,  I  warrant  you,  sir;  fear  nothing. 
I  have  a  nimble  soul  has  waked  all  forces  of 
my  phantasy  by  this  time,  and  put  Vm  in  true 
motion.  What  you  have  possessed  me  withal, 
Vi\  discharge  it  amply,  sir;  make  it  no  question. 

{Exit, 

Well.  Forth,  and  prosper,  Brainworm.  Tailh, 
Ned,  how  dost  thou  approve  of  my  abilities 
in  this  device? 

Young  K.  Troth,  well,  howsoever;  but  it 
will  come  excellent  if  it  take. 

9f^ell.  Take,  man!  Why  it  cannot  choose 
but  take,  if  the  circumstances  miscarry  not. 
But  tell  me  ingenuously,  dost  thou  aflfect  my 
sister  Bridget,  as  thou  pretend^st? 

Young  K.  Friend ,  am  I  worthy  of  belief? 

fVell.  Come,  do  not  protest.  In  faith,  she 
is  a  maid  of  good  ornament,  and  much  mo- 
desty; and,  except  I  conceived  very  worthily 
of  her^  thou  shouldst  not  have  her. 

Young  K.  Nay,  that  I'm  afraid  will  be«a 
question  yet,  whether  I  shall  have  her  or  no. 

PFell.  *Slid,  thou  shalt  have  her;  by  tbis 
ligjit  thou  shalt. 

Young K  I  am  satisfied;  and  do  believe 
thou  wilt  omit  no  ofiered  occasion  to  make 
my  desires  complete. 

fVell.  Thou  shalt  see  and  know  I  will  not 

{Exeunt, 

Enter  Formal  and  KnoVell. 

For.  Was  your  man  a  soldier,  sir? 
Kno.  Ay,  a  knave;  I  took  him  begging  o*the 
way,  this  morning,  as  I  came  over  Moorfields. 

Reenter  Brainworm. 

Oh,  here  he  is!  —  You  have  made  fair  speed, 
believe  mc ;  Where  iYhe  name  of  sloth  could 
you  be  thus — 


Brain.  Marry,  peace  be  my  comfort,  where 
I  thought  I  should  have  had  little  comfort  of 
your  wOrship*s  service. 

Know.  How  so? 

Brain.  Ob,  sir!  your  coming  to  tbe  city, 
your  entertainment  of  me,  and  your  sending 
me  to  watch  —  indeed ,  all  the  circumstances 
either  of  your  charge,  or  my  employment,  are 
as  open  to  your  son  as  to  yourself; 

Kno.  How  should  that  be,  unless  that  villain, 

Brainworm, 
Have  told  him  of  the  letter,  and  discovered 
AH  that  I  strictly*  cbarg*d   hiiu   to    conceal? 

Tis  so ! 

Brain,  1  am  partly  o*that  faith;  \is  so, 
indeed.  • 

Kno,  But  how  should  he  know  you  to  be 
my  man? 

Brain.  Nay,  sir,  I  cannot  tell;  unless  it  be 
by  the  black  art!  Is  not  your  son  a  scholar,  sir? 

Kno.  Yes!  but  I  hope  bis  soul  is  not  allied 
Unto  such  hellish  practice ;  if  it  were, 
I  hac^just  cause  to  weep  my  part  in  bim. 
And  curse  the  time  of  his  creation. 
But  where  didst  thou  find  them,    Fitz-^word? 

Brain,  You  should  rather  ask  where  they 
found  me,  sir;  for  I'll  be  sworn,  I  was  going 
along  in  tbe  street,  thinking  nothing,  when, 
of  a  sudden,  a  voice  calls,  Mr.  KnoVelPsroan; 
another  cries,  soldier;  and  thus,  half  a  doten 
of  Vm,  Uill  they  had  called  me  within  a  bouse, 
where  I  no  sooner  came,  but  out  flew  all  their 
rapiers  at  my  bosom,  with  some  tbree  or 
fourscore  oaths  to  accompany  *em;  and  all  to 
tell  me,  I  was  a  dead  man  if  I  did  not  con- 
fess'where  you  were,  and  how  I  was  em- 
ployed ,  and  about  what ;  which ,  when  they 
could  not  get  out  of  me,  as  I  protest  they 
must  have  dissected  me,  and  made  au  ana- 
tomy of  me  first,  and  so  I  told  *em,  they  locked 
me  up  into  a  room  i^tbe  top  of  a  high  bouse; 
whence,  by  great  miracle,  having  a  light  heart, 
I  slid  down  by  a  bottom  of  packthread  into 
the  street,  and  so  ^scaped.  But,  sir,  thus  much 
I  can  assure  you,  for  I  beard  it  while  I  was 
lockM  up,  there  were  a  great  many  rich 
merchants*  and  brave  citizenr  wives  with  Vm 
at  a  feast;  and  your  son,  Mr.  Edward,  with- 
drew with  one  of  *em,  and  has  'pointed  to 
meet  her  anon,  at  one  Cob's  house,  a  water- 
bearer,  that  dwells  by  the  wall.  Now,  there 
your  worship  shall  be  sure  to  take  bim^  for 
there  he  preys,  and  fail  he  will  not. 

Kno.   Nor  will  1  fail  to  break  his  match,  1 

doubt  not. 
Go  thou  along  with  justice  Clement's  man, 
And  stay  there  for  me.     At  one  Cob's  bouse, 

say'st  thou? 


three  or  four  hours,  travailing  with  tbe  ex- 
pectation of  wonders,  and  at  length  be  deli- 
vered of  air  1  O,  the  sport  that  I  should  then 
take  to  look  on  him,  if  I  dursti  But  now  I 
mean  to  appear  no  tnore  before  him  in  this 
shape.  1  have  another  trick  to  act  yet.  {Aside^ 
Sir,  I  make  you  stay  somewhat  long. 

For.  Not  a  whit,  sir. 
You  have  been  lately  in  the  wars,  sir,  it  seems? 

BreUn.   Marry  have  I,  sir,  to  my  loss,   and 
espcnse  of  all,  almost-^ 
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For.  Trotb,  sir,  I  would  be  glad  to  bestow 
a  bottle  o*you ,  if  it  please  jou  to  accept  it — 

Brain.  O,  sir — 

For.  But  to  bear  tbe  manner  of  your  ser- 
Ticet  and  your  devices  in  tbe  wars;  they  say 
tbey  be  very  strange,  and  not  like  tbose  a 
man  reads  in  tbe  Roman  histories,  or  %tt%  at 
Mile-end. 

Brain,  No,  I  assure  you,  sir;  why,  at  any 
time  wben  it  please  you,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
discourse  with  you  adl  I  know — and  more  too, 
somewhat.  [Aside, 

For.  No  better  time  than  now,  sir.  We*ll 
go  to  tbe  Windmill;  there  we  shall  have  a 
cup  of  neat  grist,  as  we  call  it.  I  pray  you, 
sir,  let  roe  request  you  to  the  Windmill. 

Brain.  Til  Jbllow  you,  sir;  and  make  grist 
o*you,  if  I  have  good  luck.  [Exeunt, 

Re-^nier  Young  KnoVell,    tvi/ft   Master 
Matthew,  Captain  Bobadil,  a/i</ Stephen. 

AfaL  Sir,  did  your  eyes  ever  taste  the  like 
down  of  him,  where  we  were  to-day,  Mr. 
Wellbred*s  half  brother?  I  think ^ the  whole 
earth  cannot  show  his  parellel,  by  this  day-light. 
Young  K.  We  are  now  speakinff  of  bim. 
Captain  Bobadil  tells  me  he  is  fallen  foul 
o^you  too. 

Mai.  O,  ay,  sir!  he  threaten*d  me  with  the 
bastinado. 

CapLB.  Ay,  but  I  think  I  taught  you  pre- 
vention this  morning  for  that  —  i  ou  shall  kill 
him,  l>eyond  question,  if  you  be  so  generously 
minded. 
Mai.  Indeed,  it  is  a  most  eicellent  trick! 
Capi.  B,  O,  you  do  not  give  spirit  enough 
to  your  motion ;  you  are  too  tardy,  too  heavy ! 
C^,  it  must  be  done  like  lightning;  hey!  Tut, 
*tis  nothing,  an*t  be  not  done  in  a  punto. 

Young  K.  Captain,  did  you  ever  prove  your- 
self upon  any  of  our  masters  of  defence  nere  ? 
Mai.  O,  good  sir!  ves,  I  hope  he  has! 
Capi^  B,  I  will  tell  you,  sir.  They  have 
assaulted  me  some  three,  four,  five,  six  of  them 
toffether,  as  I  have  walked  alone  in  divers  skirts 
oHhe  town,  where  I  have  driven  them  before 
me  tbe  whole  length  of  a  street,  in  the  open 
view  of  ail  our  gallants,  pitying  to  hurt  them, 
believe  me.  Yet  all  this  lenity  will  not  over- 
come their  spleen;  they  will  be  doing  with 
tbe  pismire,  raising  a  bill  a  man  may  spurn 
abroad  with  bis  foot  at  pleasure.  By  myself 
1  could  have  slain  them  all;  but  I  delight  not 
in  murder.  I  am  loath  to  bear  any  other  than 
this  bastinado  for  *em;  yet  I  hold  it  good 
policy  not  to  fo  disarmed;  for,  though  I  be 
skilful,  I  may  Be  oppressed  with  multitudes. 

Young  K.  Ky^  oeiieve  me.  may  you,  sir; 
and,  in  my  conceit,  our  whole  nation  should 
sustain  tbe  loss  by  it.  if  it  were  so. 

CtMpi.  B.  Alas,  no!  What*s  a  peculiar  man 
to  a  nation?    Not  seen. 

Young K.  O,  but  your  skill,  sir! 
Capi.  B.  Indeed,  that  might  be  some  loss; 
but  -who  respects  it?  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  by 
tbe  w^ay  of  private,  and  under  seal,  I  am  a 
gentleman,  and  live  here  obscure,  and  to  my- 
self; but  were  I  known  to  his  majesty  and 
tbe  lords,  observe  me,  I  would  undertake,  upon 
this  poor  bead  and  life,  for  the  public  benefit 
of  the  state,  not  only  to  spare  tbe  entire  lives 
of  bis  aobjects  in  general|  but  to  save  the  one 


half,  nay,  three  parts  of  his  yearly  charge  in 
holding  war,  and  against  what  enemy  soever. 
And  bow  would  I  do  it,  think  you? 

Young  K.  Nay,  I  know  not;  nor  can  I 
conceive. 

CapL  B.  W^hy,  thus,  sir:  I  would  select 
nineteen  more  to  myself,  throughout  the  land ; 
gentlemen  they  should  be;  or  a  good  spirit, 
and  able  constitution;  I  would  cfaoose  them 
by  an  instinct,  a  character  that  I  have;  and  I 
would  teach  these  nineteen  tbe  special  rules, 
as  your  punto,  your  reverso,  your  stoccata, 
imbroccata,.your  passada,  your  montanto;  till 
they  could  all  play  very  near,  or  altogether 
as  well  as  myself.  This  done,  say  the  enemy 
were  forty  thousand  strong,  we  twenty  would 
come  into  tbe  field  the  tenth  of  March,  or 
thereabouts,  and  we  would  challenge  twenty 
of  tbe  enemy;  they  could  not  in  their  honour 
refuse  us. — VVell,  we  would  kill  them;  chal- 
lenge twenty  more,  kill  them;  twenty  more, 
kill  them  too ;  and  thus  would  we.  kill  every 
man  his  twenty  a  day,  that's  twenty  score; 
twenty  score,  that's  two  hundred ;  two  hundred 
a  day,  five  days  a  thousand;  forty  thousand; 
forty  times  five,  five  times  forty,  two  hundred 
days  kills  them  all  by  computation.  And  this 
I  will  venture  my  poor  gentleman-like  carcass 
to  perform,  provided  there  be  no  treason  prac- 
tised upon  us,  by  fair  and  discreet  manhood, 
that  is,  civilly  by  the  sword. 

Young  K.  Why,  are  you  so  sure  of  your 
hand,  captain,  at  all  times? 

Capi.  B.  Tut,  never  miss  thrust,  upon  my 
reputation  with  you. 

Young  K.  I  would  not  stand  in  Downright*s 
state  then,  an*  you  meet  him,  for  the  wealth 
of  any  one  street  in  London. 

Capi,B.  Why,  sir,  you  mistake.  If  be  were 
here  now,  by  this  welkin,  I  would  not  draw 
my  weapon  on  him!  Let  this  gentleman  do 
his  mind;  but  I  will  bastinado  him,  by  tbe 
bright  sun,  wherever  I  meet  him. 

MaL  ^aitb,  and  Til  have  a  fling  at  him,  at 
my  distance. 

Enter  Downright,  walking  over  (he  Stage, 

Young  K.  God*s  so!  Lookye  where  be  is; 
yonder  be  goes. 

Down,  what  peevish  luck  have  I;  I  can- 
not meet  with  these  bragging  rascals! 

Capt.B.  It*s  not  he,  is  it? 

Young  K.  Yes,  faith,  it  is  he. 

MaL  rll  be  bang*d  then  if  that  were  be. 

Young  K.  I  assure  you  that  was  be. 

Step.  Upon  my  reputation,  it  was  he. 

Capt.  B.  Had  I  thought  it  had  been  be,  he 
must  not  have  gone  so;  but  I  can  hardly  be 
induced  to  believe  it  was  he  yet. 

•  Young  K,  That  I  think,  sir. — But  see,  he  is 
come  again! 

Re-enter  Downright. 

Down.  Oh,  Pharaoh's  foot!  have  I  found 
you?  Come,  draw;  to  your  tools.  Draw, 
gipsy,  or  Til  thrash  you. 

CiMpt.  B.  Gentleman  of,  valour,  I  do  believe 
in  thee,  hear  me — 

Down.  Draw  your  weapon  then. 

CapL  B.  Tall  man,  I  never  thought  on*t  till 
now,  body  of  me!  1  bad  a  warrant  of  the 
peace   served  on  me  even  now,   as  I  came 
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alooff,  by  a  water-bearer;  ibis  gentleman  saw 
it|  Mr,  Mattbew. 

[Downright  beats  Captain  Bobadil; 
Matthew  runs  awaj, 

Down.   ^Sdeath,  you  will  not  draw  then? 

CapL  B,  Hold,  hold,  under  thy  favour,  forbear. 

Down.  Prate  again,  as  you  like  this,  you 
whoreson  foist  you.  You'll  control  the  jiouit, 
you?  Your  consort  is  gone;  bad  be  staid,  be 
bad  shared  with  you,  sir.  \ExiL 

Young  K,  Twenty  I  and  kill  Vm;  twenty 
more,  kill  them  too — ha,  ha! 

CapL  B,  Well,  gentlemen,  bear  witness;  I 
was  bound  to  the  peace,  by  this  good  day. 

Young  K.  No,  faith,  it*s  an  ill  day,  captain, 
never  reckon  it  other;  but  say  you  were  bound 
to  the  peace,  the  law  allows  you  to  defend 
yourself;  that  will  prove  but  a  poor  excuse. 

Capt.  B,  I  cannot  tell,  sir.  I  desire  ^ood 
construction,  in  fair  sort  I  never  sustained 
the  like  disgrace,  by  beaven.  Sure  I  was 
struck  with  a  planet. 

Step.  No,  captain,  you  was  struck  with  a  stick. 

Young  K.  Ay,  like  enough ;  I  have  heard  of 
many  that  have  be^n  beaten  under  a  planet 
^o,  get  you  to  a  surgeon.  'Slid,  and  these 
be  your  tricks,  your  passados  and  your  mon- 
tantos,  riJ  none  of  them. 

CapL  B,  I  was  planet-struck  certainly.  [Exit 

Young  K,  O,  manners!  that  this  age  should 
bring  forth  such  creatures!  that  nature  should 
be  at  leisure  to  make  'em!  Come,  cox. 

Step,  Mass,  Fll  have  this  cloak. 

Young  K.  God's  will,  'tis  Downrigbt's. 

Step,  Nay,  it's  mine  now;  another  might 
have  ta'en  it  up  as  well  as  I.  I'll  wear  it, 
so  I  will. 

Young  K,  How,  an'  be  see  it?  He'll  chal- 
lenge it,  assure  yourself. 

Step,  Ay,  but  be  shall  not  ba't;  I'll  say  I 
bought  it. 

Young  K.  Take  heed  you  buy  it  not  too 
dear,  cos.  [Exeunt, 

SCENB  in.— ^  Chamber  in  Kitblt's  House, 

Enter  Kitblt  and  Cash. 

Kite.  Art  thou  sure,  Thomas,  we  have  pry'd 
into  all  and  every  part  throughout  the  bouse  ? 
Is  there  no  by-piace,  or  dark  comer,  has  es- 
'  caped  our  searcnes? 

Cash,  Indeed,  sir,  none;  there's  not  a  bole 
or  nook  unsearched  by  us,  from  the  upper 
loft  unto  the  cellar. 

Kite.  They  have  convey'd  him  then  away, 
or  bid  him  in  some  privacy  of  their  own. 
Whilst  we  were  searching  of  the  dark  closet 
by  my  sister's  chamber,  aidst  thou  not  think 
thou  beanTst  a  rftstling  on  the  other  side,  and 
a  soft  tread  of  feet? 

Cash.  Upon  my  truth,  I  did  not,  sir;  or  if 
you  did,  it  might  be  only  the  vermin  in  the 
wainscot;  the  bouse  is  old,  and  over-run 
with  'em. 

Kite,  It  is  indeed,  Thomas.  We  should 
bane  these  rats.  Dost  thou  understand  me? 
We  will  —  they  shall  not  harbour  here;  1*11 
cleanse  my  bouse  from  *em,  if  fire  or  poison 
can  effect  it — I  will  not  be  tormented  thus. — 
They  gnaw  my  brain,  and  burrow  in  my  heart 
— I  cannot  bear  it. 

Cash.  1  do  not  understand  you,  sir.  Good 
now,   what  is't  disturbs  you  thus?    Pray  be 


!  composed.   These  starts  of  passion  have  some 
cause,  I  fear,  that  touches  you  more  nearly. 

Kite,  Sorely,  sorely,  Thomas.  It  cleaves  too 
close  to  me^^ofa  me!  [Sighs']  Lend  me  thy 
arm — ^so,  good  Cash. 

Cash.  You  tremble  and  look  pale!  l^t  me 
call  assistance. 

Kite.  Not  for  ten  thousand  worlds! — Alas! 
alas!  'tis  not  in  medicine  to  give  me  ease  - 
here,  here  it  lies. 

Cash.  What,  sir? 

Kite.  Why — nothing,  nothing. — 1  am  not 
sick,  ^et  more  than  dead;  I  have  a  burning 
fever  in  my  mind,  and  long  for  that,  whicE 
having,  would  destroy  me. 

Cash.  Believe  me  'tis  your  fancy's  imposition. 
Shut  up  your  generous  mind  from  such  in- 
truders. —  ril  hazard  all  my  growing  favour 
with  you;  111  stake  my  present,  my  future 
welfare,  that  some  base  whispering  knave — 
nay,  pardon  me,  sir — bath,  m  the  best  and 
richest  soil ,  sown  seeds  of  rank  and  evil  na> 
ture! — Oh,  my  master,  should  they  take  root — 

[Laughing  within. 

Kite.  Hai*k!  bark!  Dost  thou  not  bear? — 
What  tbink'st  thou  now  ?  Are  they  not  /aogbing 
at  me  ?  They  are,  they  are.  They  hswe  dt- 
ceived  the  wittol,  and  thus  they  triumph  in 
their  infamy.  This  aggravation  is  not  to  be 
borne.  [Laughing  again]  Hark,  again! — Cash, 
do  thou  unseen  steal  in  upon  'em,  and  U^en 
to  their  wanton  conference. 

Cash.  I  shall  obey  you,  though  against  ray 
will.  [ExU, 

Kite.  Against  bis  will!  Ha!  it  may  be  so. 
He's  young,  and  may  be  bribed  for  them: 
they've  various  means  to  draw  the  uiiw^ar}  in. 
If  It  be  so,  I'm  lost,  deceived,  betrayed,  and 
my  bosom,  my  full- fraught  bosom,  is  unlocked 
and  opened  to  mockery  and  laughter!  Ileaveii 
forbid:  He  cannot  be  that  viper;  sting  the 
hand  that  raised  and  cherisb'd  him  ?  Was  this 
stroke  added,  I  should  be  cursed. — But  it  caa- 
not  be»no,  it  cannot  be. 

Reenter  Cash. 

Cash.  You  are  musing,  sir. 

Kite.  I  ask  your  pardon.  Cash.  Ask  roe  not 
why  —  I  have  Wronged  you,  and  am  sorry.— 
Tis  gone. 

Cash.  If  you  suspect  my  faitb — 

Kite.  I  do  not-^say  no  more — and  for  nv 
sake  let  it  die  and  be  forgotten.  —  Have  yon 
seen  your  mistress,  and  beard  whence  was 
that  noise? 

Cash.  Your  brother,  master  Wellbred,  is 
with  'em,  and  I  found  'em  tbrovring  out  tbeir 
mirth  on  a  very  truly  ridiculous  subject :  it 
is  one  Formal,  as  be  styles  himself,  and  be 
appertains,  so  he  phrases  it,  to  justice  Clement, 
and  would  speak  with  you. 

Kite.  With  me?  Art  thou  sure  it  is  the 
justice's  clerk?  Where  is  be? 

Enter  B&ainworm,  as  Fo&mal. 
Who  are  you,  friend? 

Brain.  An  appendix  to  fuslice  Clement,  vol- 
gaHy  called  his  clerk. 

Kite.  What  are  your  wants  vritb  roe? 

Brain.  None. 

Kite.  Do  you  not  want  to  speak  vrilh  roe? 

Brain.  No,  but  my  matter  does. 
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Kite,  What  aiv  tb«  justice**  commands? 

Brain.  He  doth  not  command,  hut  entreats 
master  Kitely  to  he  with  him  directly,  having 
matters  of  some  moment  to  communicate 
unto  him. 

Kile.  What  can  it  he?  Say  111  he  with 
iiim  instantly;  and  if  your  legs,  friend,  go  not 
faster  than  your  tongue,  I  snail  he  there  he- 
fore  jou. 

Brain,  \  will.    Vale.  ^  \Exit. 

Kiie.  *Tis  a  precious  tool  indeed!  —  Fmust 
go  forth. —  But  first  come  hither,  Thomas  —  I 
bate  admitted  thee  into  the  close  recesses  of 
my  heart,  and  showed  thee  all  my  frailties, 
passions,  erery  thing. 

B«  careful  of  thy  promise,   keep  good  watch. 
Wilt  thou  be  true,  my  Thomas? 

ComH.  As  truth*s  self,  sir. 
But  he  assured  you're  heaping  care  and  trouhle 
Upon  a  sandy  base;  ill->plac*d  suspicion 
Recoils  upon  yourself.  —  ohe*s  chaste  as  comely ! 
Believe^t  she  is.  Let  her  not  note  your  humour ; 
Disperse  the  gloom  upon  your  brow,  and  he 
As  dear  as  her  unsullied  honour. 

KUe.  I  will  then.  Cash— thou  comfort^st  me 

— rU  driTe  these 
Fiend-like  fancies  from  me,  and  he  myself  again. 
Thiok'st  thou  she  has  perceiyM  my  folly  ?  Twere 
Happy,  if  she  had  not — she  has  not — 
They'  who  know  no  eyii  will  suspect  none. 

Cash.    True,   sir;    nor  has   your  mind   a 

blemish  now. 
Tlus  change  has  gladdenVI  me.  —  Here*s  my 

mistress. 
And  the  rest;  settle  your  reason  to  accost  *em. 
Kite,  I  will.  Cash,  I  will. 

Enier  Wxllb&ed,  Daub  Kitbly,  am/ Bridgbt. 

IVelL    What  are  you  a  plotting,   brother 

Kitely, 
That  thus  of  late  you   muse  alone,   and  hear 
Such  mreigbty  care  upon  your  pensive  brow? 

[Laughs. 
Kiie.  My  care  is  all  for  you,  gooosneering 

brother, 
And  weH  I  wish  you*d  take  some  wholesome 

counsel. 
And  curb  your  headstrong  humours;  trust  me, 

brother, 
You  w^ere  to  blame  to  raise  commotions  here. 
And  hurt  the  peace   and  order  of  my  house. 
IVeli.  No  harm  done,  brother,  I  warrant  you. 
Since  there  is  no, harm  done,  anger  costs 
A  man  nothing,  and  a  brave  man  is  never 
His  own  man  till  he  be  angry. — To  keep 
His  valour  in  obscurity,  is  to  keep  himself. 
As  it  were,   in  a  cloak-bag.    W^hat*s  a  brave 
Musician,  unless  he  play? 
What^s  a  brave  man,  unless  he  fight? 

Disme  Ki  Ay,   hut  what  harm   might  have 
come  of  it,  brother? 

FTeii.  What,  schooPd  on  both  sides!  Pri- 
thee, Bridget,  save  me  from  the  rod  and  lecture. 

[Bridgei  and  PVeUbred  retire. 
Kiie.     With  what   a   decent  modesty    she 

rates  him! 
My  heart's  at  ease,  and  she  shall  see  it  is. 
Hovir  art  thou,  wife?    Thou  look'st  both  | 

and  comely; 
In  troth  thou  dosL— Fm  sent  for  out,  my  dear, 
Bat  I  shall  soon  return — Indeed,  my  life, 
Biisineaa  that  forces  me  abroad  grows  irksome* 


gay 


I  could  content  me  with  less  gain  and  vantage. 
To  have  thee  more  at  home,   indeed  1  could. 

Dame  K.  Your  doubts,  as  well  as  love,  may 
breed  these  thoughts. 

Kite.  That  jar  untunes  me.  [Aside. 

What  dost  thou  say?  Doubt  thee? 
1  should  as  soon  suspect  myself — No,  no. 
My  confidence  is  rooted  in  thy  merit, 
So  fix*d  and  settled,  that,  wert  thou  inclio*d 
To  masks,   to  sports,    and  balls,    where  lusty 

youth 
Leads   up   the  wanton  dance,  and  the  raisM 

pulse 
Beats  auicker  measures,  yet  I  could  with  joy, 
With  nearl*s  ease  and  security — not  hut 
1  had  rather  thou  shouldst  preier  thy  home 
And  me,  to  toys  and  such  like  vanities. 

JJante  K,  But  sure,  my  dear, 
A  wife  may  moderately    ule   tiiese   pleasures, 
Which  numbers  and  the  time  give  sanction  to, 
Without  the  smallest  blemish  on  her  name. 

Kite.   And   so  she  may  —  And  TU  go  with 

thee,  child, 
1  will  indeed— ril  lead  thee  there  myself, 
And  he  the  foremost  reveller. — 1*11  silence 
The  sneers  of  envy,  slop  the  tongue  of  slander  ; 
Nor  will  I  more  he  pointed  at,  as  one 
Disturbed  with  jealousy — 

DameK.  VVhy,  were  you  ever  so? 

Kite.  What?— Ha!  never— ha,  ha,  ha! 
She  stabs  me  home.  [Asidel  Jealous  of  thee ! 
No,  do  not  believe  it — Speak  low,  my  love, 
Thy  brother  will  overhear  us — No,  no,  my  dear, 
It  could  not  he,  it  could  not  he — for — ^for — 
What  is  the  time  now? — I  shall  he  too  late — 
No,  no,  thou  may*st  he  satisfied 
Then:*s  not  the  smallest  spark  remaining — 
Remaining!  What  do  I  say?  There  never  was, 
Nor  can,  nor  ever  shall  be — so  be  satisfied. 
Is  Cob  within  there?   Give  me  a  kiss, 
My  dear;  there,  there,  now  we  are  reconciPd — 
rif  he  back  immediately — Good  by,  good  by. 
Ha,  ha!   jealous,    I  sball  burst  my  sides  with 

laughing. 
Ha,  ha!    Cob,  where  are  you.   Cob?    Ha,  ha! 
[Exit.   Pf^eltbred  and  Bridget  come/ortwird. 

fVeli.  What  have  you  done  to  make  your 
husband  part  so  merry  from  you?  He  has  of 
late  been  little  given  to  laughter. 

DarneK.  He  laughed  inched,  hut  seemingly 
without  mirth.  His  behaviour  is  new  and 
strange.  He  is  much  agitated,  and  has  some 
whimsy  in  his  head,  that  puszlcs  mine  to  read  iL 

fVelL  Tis  jealousy ,  good  sister,  and  writ 
so  largely,  that  the  blind  may  read  it;  have 
you  not  perceived  it  yet? 

Dame  A.  If  I  have,  *tis  not  always  prudent 
that  my  tongue  should  betray  my  eyes,  so  far 
my  wisdom  tends,  good  brother,'  and  little 
more  I  boast — But  what  makes  him  ever  calling 
for  Cob  so  ?  I  wonder  how  he  can  employ  him. 

fVelL  Indeed,  sister,  to  ask  how  he  em- 
ploys Cob,  is  a  necessary  question  for  you 
that  are  his  wife,  and  a  thing  not  very  easy 
for  you  to  he  satisfied  in — But  this  1*11  assure 
you,  Coh*s  wife  is  an  excellent  procuress,  sister, 
and  oftentimes  your  husband  haunts  her  house : 
marry  to  what  end,  I  cannot  altogether  accuse 
him — imagine  you  what  you  think  convenient 
— hut  I  have  known  fair  bides  have  foul  hearts^ 
ere  now,  sister. 

Dame  K'  Never  said  you  tnter  than  that 
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brother;  so  mach  I  can  tell  you  for  your 
teaming.  O,  ho!  is  this  the  fruits  of  *s  jea- 
lousy? I  thought  some  garae  was  in  the  wind, 
he  acted  so  much  tenderness  but  now;  but  1*11 
be  quit  with  him. — Thomas! 

Re-enter  Cash. 
Fetch  your   hat,  Thomas,    and   go  with  me. 
\ExU  Cash}  I  would  to  fortune  I  could  take 
him. there,  Fd  return  him  his  own,  I  warrant 
him!  rd  fit  him  for  his  jealousy!  [Exit 

9VeiL  Ha,  ha !  so  e*cn  let  *em  go ;  this  may 
make  sport  anon — What,  Brainworm! 

Brain,  \  saw  the  merchant  turn  the  comer, 
and  come  baek  to  tell  you  all  goes  well ;  wind 
and  tide,  my  master. 

f^elL  Bui  how  got*st  thou  this  apparel  of 
the  justice*s  man? 

Brain,  Marry,  sir,  my  proper  fine  penman 
would  needs  bestow  the  grist  o*me  at  the 
Windmill,  to  hear  some  marshal  discourse, 
where  1  so  marshalled  him,  that  1  made  him 
drunk  with  admiration;  and  hecause  too  much 
heat  was  the  cause  of  his  distemper,  1  strippM 
him  stark  naked  as  he  lay  along  asleep,  and 
borrowed  his  suit  to  deliTer  this  counterfeit 
message  in,  leaving  a  rusty  armour,  and  an 
old  brown  bill,  to  watch  him  till  my  return; 
which  shall  be,  when  I  have  pawned  his  ap- 
parel, and  spent  the  better  part  of  the  money, 
perhaps. 

fVM,  Well,  thou  art  a  successful,  merry 
knave,  Brainworm;  his  absence  will  be  sub- 
ject for  more  mirth.  I  pray  thee,  return  to 
thy  young  master,  and  will  him  to  meet  me 
and  my  sister  Bridget  at  the  Tower  instantly ; 
for  here,  tell  him,  the  house  is  so  stored  with 
jealousy,  there  is  no  room  for  love  to  stand 
upright  in.  We  must  get  our  fortunes  com- 
mitted to  some  large  prison,  say:  and  then 
the  Tower,  I  know  no  better  air,  nor  where 
the  liberty  of  the  bouse  may  do  us  more  pre- 
sent service.    Away.  {Exit  Brainvoornu 

Brid.  What,  is  this  the  engine  that  .you 
told  me  of?  What  further  meaning  have  you 
in  the  plot? 

fVeU.  That  you  may  know,  fair  sister-in- 
law,  how  happy  a  thing  it  is  to  be  fair  and 
beautiful. 

Brid,  That  touches  not  me,  brother. 

Well,  Well,  there*s  a  dear  and  well-respect- 
ed friend  of  mine,  sister,  stands  very  strongly 
and  worthily  affected  towards  you,  and  hath 
mowed  to  inflame  whole  bonfires  of  seal  at  his 
heart,  in  honour  of  your  perfections.  I  have 
already  engaged  my  promise  to  bring  you 
where  you  shall  hear  him  confirm  much  more. 
Ned  KnoVell  is  the  man,  sjster.  There's  no 
exception  against  the  party.  What  say  you, 
sister?  *l)n  my  soul  he  lO'^^s  you;  wiU  you 
give  him  this  meeting? 

Brid,  Taitb,  I  had  very  little  confidence  in 
my  own  constancy,  brother,  if  I  durst  not 
meet  a  man;  but  tbis  motion  of  yours  savours 
of  an  old  knight  adventurer's  servant ,  a  little 
too  much,  methinks. 

VKeU,  What's  that,  sister? 

Brid,  Marry,  of  the  go-between. 

WelL  No  matter  if  it  did ;  I  would  be  such 
a  one  for  my  friend.  But  see,  who  is  returned 
to  hinder  us. 

Re-enter  Kitblt. 
'£Cr.    What  villany  is  this?   Called  out  on 


a  false  message!  This  was  some  plot.    I  was 
not  sent  for.    Bridget,  where's  your  sister? 

Brid,  I  think  she  be  f^one  forth,  sir. 

Kite,  How?  is  my  wife  gone  forth?  Whi- 
ther, for  heaven^s  sake. 

Brid,  She's  gone  ahroad  with  Thomas. 

Kite,  Abroad  with  Thomas !   Oh,  tbat  villain 

cheats  me! 
He  hath  discover'd  all  unto  my  wife; 
Beast  that  I  was  to  trust  him.  \A*ide\  Whi- 
ther, 1  pray 
You,  went  she? 

Brid,  1  know  not,  sir. 

Well,  I'll  tell  you,  brother,  whither  I  suspect 

she's  ffone. 

Kite,  Whither,  gooa  brother? 

JVeU,  To  Cob's  house,  I  believe;  but  keep 

my  counsel. 

Kite,  I  will,  I  will. — ^To  Cob's  bouse!  Does 

she  haunt  there? 
She's  gone  on  purpose  now  to  cuckold  roe, 
With  that  lewd  rascal,  who,  to  win  her  favour, 
Hath  told  her  all—- Why  would  you  let  her  ^t 

fVell,  Because  she  s  not  my  wife;  if  she 
were,  Td  keep  her  to  her  tether. 

Kite,  So^  so ;  now  'tis  plain.  I  shall  go  mad 
W^ith  my  misfortunes,  now  they  pour  in  torrents. 
I'm  bruted  by  my  wifei*  betray  J  by  my  servant, 
Mock'd  at  by  my  relations,  pointed  at  by  my 

neiAhours, 
Despis'd  by  myself—  There  is  nothing  left  now 
But  to  revenge  myself  first,  next  hang  myself; 
And  then— all  my  cares  will  be  over.    \JExcunt, 

ACT  V. 
Scene  I. — Stocks-market, 

Enter  Master  Matthew  €Md  Captain 

BOBAOIL. 

MaL  I  wonder,  captain,  what  they  will  sar 
of  my  goiuff  away !  ha  ? 

Capt,B,  VVhy,  what  should  they  say?  but 
as  of  a  discreet  gentleman;  quick,  wary,  respect' 
ful  of  nature's  fair  lineaments,   and  tbat's  all. 

Mat,  VVhy  so?  but  what  can  they  say  of 
your  beating  r 

Copt,  B,  A  rude  part,  a  touch  vrith  soft 
wooo ,  a  kind  of  gross  battery  used ,  lain  on 
strongly,  borne  most  patiently,  and  tbat's  all. 
But  wherefore  do  I  wake  their  remembrance? 
1  was  fascinated,  by  Jupiter!  fascinated;  hut 
[  will  be  unwitched,  and  revenged  by  Jaw. 

Mat,  Du  you  bear?  Is't  not  best  to  get  a 
warrant,  and  have  him  arrested,  and  brought 
before  justice  Clement? 

Capt,  B,  It  were  not  amiss ;  would  we  bad  it! 

MaL  Why,  here  comes  bis  man,  let's  speak 
to  him. 

CaptB,  Agreed.    Do  you  speak. 

Enter  Brainworm,  tu  Formal. 

MaL  Save  you,  sir. 

Brain.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

MaL  Sir,  there  is  one  Downright  bath  abu- 
sed this  gentleman  and  myself,  and  we  deter- 
mine to  make  ourselves  amends  by  law;  now 
if  you  would  do  us  the  favour  to  procnre  a 
warrant  to  bring  him  before  your  master,  yon 
shall  Le  tirell  considered  of,  I  assure  you,  sir. 

Brain,  Sir.  you  know  my  service  is  my 
living  I  such  favours  as  these ,  gotten  of  my 
master,  is  bis  only  preferment,  and  therefore 
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you  must  consider  me,  as  I  may  make  benefit 
of  my  place. 

MaL  How  is  that,  sir? 

Brain.  Faitb,  sir,  tbe  thing  is  eztraordioary, 
and  the  gentleman  may  be  of  great  account. 
Yet,  be  'what  he  wiJl,  if  you  will  lay  me  down 
a  brace  of  angels  in  my  hand,  you  shall  have 
it,  otherwise  not. 

MaL  How  shall  we  do,  captain?  He^asks  a 
brace  of  angels.     You  have  no  money. 

\Apart  to  CapL  B» 

Capt.B.  Not  a  cross,  by  fortune.     [Apart, 

Mai.  Nor  I,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  but  two* 
pence^  leA  of  my  two  shilhngs  in  the  morning 
for  wine  and  raddish.  Let^  find  him  some 
pawn.  '     [Apart 

Copt,  B.  Pawn !  We  have  none  to  the  va^e 
of  his  demand.  [Apart, 

MaL*   O  yes,   I  can  pawn  my  ring  hefe. 

[Apart. 

CapL  B.  And,  harkye,  he  shall  have  my  trusty 
Toledo  too;  1  believe  I  shall  have  no  service 
for  it  to-day.  ^  [AparL 

MaL  Do  you  hear,  sir?  We  have  no  store 
of  money  at  this  time;  but  you  shall  have 
good  pawns.  Look  j^ou,  sir.  I  will  pledge  this 
ring,  and  that  gentlefnan  his  Tole<io,  because 
we  would  have  it  dis^atch*d. 

Brain,    I  am  content,  sir;    I  will  get  you 


Enter  Cash  and  Dahb  Kitbiy. 

Kno,  O,  this  is  the  female  copesmate  of  my  son. 
Now  shall  I  meet  him  straight.  [Aside>, 

Bame  K,  Knock,  Thomas,  hard. 

Cash.  Hoa,  good  wife* 

Tib.  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you? 

Borne  K.   W^hy,  woman,  grieves  it  you  to 

ope  the  door? 
Belike  you  get  something  to  keep  it  shut 

TU>.  What  mean  these  questions,  pray  you? 

Borne  K.  So  strange  you  make  it!  Is  not 
my  husband  here? 

Kno.  Her  husband!  [Aside. 

Bame  K.   My  tried  and  faithful  husband, 
master  Kitely.    . 

T^.  I  hope  he  needs  not  be  tried  here. 

Bame  K.   Come  hither,  Cash.  —  I  see  my 
turtle  coming  to  his  haunts. — Let  us  retire. 

[liiey  retire. 

Kno.  This  must  be  some  device  to  mock 

me  withal. 
SoA — who  is  this? — Oh!  'tis  my  son  disguis'd. 
1*11  watch  him  and  surprise  him. 

Enter  Kitelt,  muffled  in  a  Cloak. 
Kite,  *Tis  truth,  I  see:  there  she  skulks. 
But  1  will  fetch  her  from  her  hold^-f  will-^ 
I  tremble  so  I  scarce  have  power  to   do  the 

justice 


ISravn.    J  am  content,  sir;    J  will  get  you  )usti 

the  warrant  presently .P  What's  his  name,  sayi  Her  infaniy  demands. 

you?  Downright^  _  [As  ^*tehr  goes  forward,  Bame  Kitely 

and  Kno  tvell  lay  hold  of  him. 
Kno.  Haye  I  trapped  you,  youth  ?  You  can- 


.  Ay,  ay,  George  Downright. 
in,   VVell,   gentlemen,   1*11  pn 


MaL 

Brain,  well,  gentlemen,  ill  procure  you 
the  warrant  presently.   But  who  will  you  have 

to   StTJ^  it? 

MaL  That's  true,  captain;  that  must  be 
considered. 

Copt  B,  Body  o'me,  I  know  not  I  'TIS  ser- 
vice of  danger! 

Brain.  VVby,  you  were  best  get  one  of 
the  yarlets  oHbe  city,  a  sergeant;  I'll  appoint 
you  one,  if  you  please. 

Mai.    Will  you,  sir?    Why,  we  can  wish 
,  no  better. 

CapLB,  We'll  leave  it  to  you,  sir. 
[Exeunt  Captain  Bobodil  and  Matthe(v,\ 

ilrain.  This  is  rare!  Now  will  I  go  pawn 
this  cloak  of  the  justice's  man's,  at  the  broker's 
for  a  varlet's  suit,  and  be  the  yarlet  myself, 
and  so  get  money  on  all  sides.  [jExiL 

ScBNB  II.  —  The  street  before  Cob's  House. 

*   Enter  Kno'well. 

Kno.  O,  here  it  is;  I  have  found  it  now. — 
Hoa,  who  is  within  here? 

[Tib  appears  at  the  ff^indotv. 

T'ib,  I  am  within,  sir.  What's  yoiir  pleasure  ? 

Kno.  To  know  who  is  within  besides  yourself. 

^ib.  Why,  sir,  you  are  no  constable,  L  hope  ? 

Kno.  O,  fear  you  the  constable?  Then  I 
doubt  not  you  have  some  guests  within  de- 
serve that  fear.    Fll  fetch  him  straight. 

Tib.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir — 

Kno.  Go  to!  Come,  tell  me,  is  not  young 
KnoVell  here? 

Tib,  Young  Kno'well!  I  know  none  such, 
sir,  o'my  honesty. 

Kno.  Yonr  honesty,  dame?  It  flies  too  lightly 
Irom  you.  There  is  no  way  but  fetch  the 
constanle. 

Tib.  The  constable  I  the  man  is  mad,  I  think. 


not ''scape  me  now. 
Bame  K.    O,  sir!   have  I  forestalPd  your 

honest  market? 
Found  your  close  walks?    You  stand  amaz'd 
Now,  do  you?    Ah,  hide,   hide  your  face  for 

shame ! 
I'faith,  I  am  glad  I've  found  you  out  at  last. 
JDio.    What  mean  you,   woman?    Let  go 

your  hold. 
I  see  the  counterfeit.    I  am  his  father, 
And  claim  him  as  my  own. 
Kite,  [Biscovers  himself]^  I  am  your  cuck-' 

old,  and  claim  my  vengeance. 
Borne  K.   What,  do  you  wrong  me,  and 

insula  me  too? 
Thou  faithless  man! 
Kite,  Out  on  thy  more  than  strumpet's  im- 
pudence ! 
Steal'st  thou  thus  to  thy  haunts?    And  have 

I  taken 
Thy  bawd  and  thee,  and  thy  companion, 
This  hoary-headed  letcher,  this. old  goat, 
Close  at  your  Yillaoy,  and  wouldst  thou  'scuse  it 
V^ilh  this  stale  harlot's  jest,  accusing  me? 
O,  old  incontinent,  dost  thou  not  shame 
To  have  a  mind  bo  hot,  and  to  entice. 
And  feed  the  enticement  of  a  lustful  woman  ? 
BameK,  Out!  I  defy  thee,  thou  dissembling 

wretch! 
Kite.  Defy  me,  strumpet!    Ask  thy  pander 

here; 
Can  be  deny  it,  or  that  wicked  elder? 
Kno,  why,  hear  you,  sir— 
Cash.   Master,   'tis  in  yain  to  reason  while 
these  passions  blind  you.    Tm  grie^'d  to  see 
you  thus. 
Kite,  Tut,  tut,  never  speak;  I  see  through 

eyery 
Veil  you  cast  uponyour  treachery;  but  I  haye 
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Done  with  you,  and  root  you  from  my  heart 

for  ever. 
For  you,  sir,  thus  I  demand  my  faonour^s  due ; 
UesolvM  to  cool  your  lust,  or  end  my  shame. 

[I)ratvs. 

KiiO,  What  lunacy  is  this?  Put  up  your 
3 word,  and  undeceive  yourself.  No  arm  that 
eVr  poisM  weapon  can  aflright  me;  but  I  pity 
folly,  nor  cope  with  madness. 

JKiie*  I  will  have  proofs  —  I  will  —  so  you, 
good  wifebawd,  Cod^s  wife;  and  you,  that 
make  your  husband  such  a  monster;  and  you, 
young  pander,  an  old  cudcoldraaker ;  111  ha* 
you  every  one  before  the  justice.  —  Nay,  you 
shall  answer  it;  1  charge  you  go.  Come  forth, 
thou  bawd* 

SGoes  into  ifie  House,  and  brings  out  Tib, 
Cno,    Marry,  with  all  my  heart,  sir;    I  go 
willingly. 
Though  I  do  taste  this  as  a  trick  put  on  me, 
To  punish  my  impertinent  search,   and  justly; 
Ana  half  forgive  my  son  for  the  device. 
Kite,  Come,  will  you  ffo? 
Uame  K,  *Go,  to  thy  shame  believe  it. 
Kite,   Though  shame  and  sorrow  both  my 

heart  betide, 
Come  on— -I  must  and  will  be  satisfied.  \ExeunL 

Scene  UL^—Stocks-market 

jEln/^r^ RAIN  WORM. 

Brain,  Well,  of  all  my  disguises  yet,  now 
am  I  most  like  niyself,  being  in  this  sergeant*s 
gown.  A  man  of  my  present  profession  never 
counterfeits  till  he  lays  hold  upon  a*  debtor, 
and  says  he*  rests  him ;  for  then  he  brings  him 
to  all  manner  of  unrest.  A  kind  of  little  kings 
we  are,  bearing  the  diminutive  of  a  mace, 
made  like  a  young  artichoke,  that  always  car- 
ries pepper  and  salt  in  itself.  X^'^ll,  I  know 
not  what  danger  I  undergo  by  this  exploit; 
pray  heaven  I  come  well  off! 

Enter  Captain  Bobadu.  and  Master 
Matthew. 


Mat.   See,  I  think,   yonder  is  the  varlet,  by 


two  gentlemen  had  willed  him  to  procure  a 
warrant  from  his  master,  which  I  have  about 
me,  to  be  served  on  one  Dbwnright. 

ifat.  It  is  honestly  done  of  you  both ;  and 
see  where  the  party  comes  you  must  arrest 
Serve  it  upon  him  quickly,  before  he  be  aware. 

Enter  Master  Stephen  in  Dqwnright's 

Cloak, 

Capt,  B.  Bear  back,  master  Matthew. 

Brain,  Master  Downright,  I  arrest  you  i*the 
queen's  name,  and  must  carry  you  before  a 
justice,  by  virtue  oi  this  warrant. 

Step.  Me,  friend,  I  am  no  Downright,  I. 
I  am  master  Stephen ;  you  do  not  well  to  ar- 
rest me,  I  tell  you  truly.  I  am  in  nobody*s 
bonds  or  books,  ^  I  would  you  should  know 
it.  A  plague  on  you  heartily,  for  making  me 
thus  avaid  before  my  time. 

Brain.  Why,  now  you  are  deceived,  gen- 
tlemen ! 

Cmpt,  B.  He  w^art  such  a  cloak,  and  that 
deceived  us.  But  see^  here  he  comes  indeed! 
This  is  he,  officer. 


Enter  Downrigbt. 

Down,  VVhy,  how  now,  seignior  Gull? 
Are  you  tumecl  filcher  of  late?  Come,  deliver 
my  doak. 

Step,  Your  cloak,  sir!  I  bought  it  even  now 
in  open  market. 

Brain,  Master  Downright,  I  have  a  war- 
rant I  must  serve  upon  you,  procured  by  these 
two  gentlemen. 

Down,  These  gentlemen!   These  rascaU! 

Brain,  Keep  the  peace,  I  charge  you  in 
her  majesty's  name. 

Down,  I  obey  thee.   What  must  I  do,  officer? 

Brain,    Go  before   master  justice  Clement, 

to  answer  what  they  can   object  against  you, 

sir.     I  will  use  you  kindly,  sir. 

^filat.  Come,  let's  before,  and  make  the  justice, 

captain —  r-^'-'^'^' 

Capt,  B,  The  varlet's  a  tall  man,  Deforr 
heaven !  [Exit. 

Down,  Gull,  you'll  ^i*  me  ray- cloak r 

Step,  Sir,  I  bouffht  it,  and  HI  keep  it. 

Down.  You  will  ? 

Step,  Ay,  that  I  will. 

Down,    Officer,  there's  thy  fee,  arrest  him. 

Brain.  Master  Stephen,  I  must  arrest  you. 

Step.  Arrest  me,  I  scorn  it;  there,  take  your 
cloak,  I'll  none  on'i. 

Down,  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your  turn 
novv,  sir.  Officer,  211  go  with  thee  to  the 
justice's.    Bring  him  along. 

Step,  Why,  is  not  here  your  doak;  what 
would  you  have? 

Down.  Ill  ha*  you  answer  it,  sir. 

Brain.  Sir,  I'll  take  your  ¥Rord,  and  this 
gentleman's  too,  for  his  appearance. 

Down,  I'll  ha'  no  words  taken.  Briug  him 
along. 

Brain.  So,  so,  I  have  made  a  fair  mash  on't. 

Step.  Must  I  go? 

Brain.  I  know  no  remedy,  master  Stephen. 

Down,  Come  along  before  me  here.  I  do 
not  love  your  hanging  look  behind. 

Step,  \Vhy,  sir,  I  hope  you  cannot  hang 
me  for  it     Can  he,  fellow? 

Brain,  I  think  not,  sir.  It  is  but  a  whip- 
ping matter,  sure! 

Step.  Why,  then  let  him  do  his  worst,  I 
am  resolute.  [SxeunL 

Scene  IV. -^  A  Hall  in  Justice   Clbmeht*5 

House. 

Enter  Justice  Clement,  Kno'weli.,  Kjtelt, 
Dame  Kitely,  Tib,  Cash,  Cob,  tmd  Servants. 

Just.  C.  Nay,  but  stay,  stay,  give  me  leave. 
My  chair,  sirrah.  You,  master  Kno'weli,  tx^ 
you  went4hither  to  meet  your  son? 

Kno,  Ay,  sir. 

JusL  C.  But  who  directed  you  thither? 

Kno,  That  did  mine  own  man,  sir. 

Just.  C.  Where  is  he  ? 
,  Kno,  Nay,  I  know  not  now ;  I  left  him  with 
your  clerk;  and  appointed  him  to  stay  for  me. 

JusL  C.  My  clerk!  About  what  time  was  this? 

Kno.  Marry,  between  one  and  two,  as  I  take  it 

Just,  C.  And  what  time  came  my  man  with 
the  false  message  to  you,  master  Kiteljr? 

Kite.  After  two,  air. 

JusL  C.  Very  good;  but,  Mrs.  Kitely,  bow 
chanced  it  that  you  were  at  Cob's?  Ha! 

Danie  K,   An*  please  you,  sir,  I'll  lei  I  you. 
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My   brother  WeJlbred    told    me,    that  Cob's 
bouse  was  a  suspected  place— * 

Just.  C.  So  it  appears,  methinks:  but  on. 

Dante  K.  And  tbat  my  busband  used  thither 
daily. 

JumLC,  No  matter,  so  be  us*d  himself  well, 
mistress. 

Datne  K,  True,  sir;  but  you  know  what 
grows  by  such  haunts,  oftentimes. 

JusL  C,  I  see  rank  fruits  of  a  jealous  brain, 
mistress  Kilely.  But  did  you  find  your  hus- 
band there,  in  that  case,  as  you  suspected? 

Kite,  I  Ibund  her  there,  sir. 

JusL  C  Did  you  so?  That  alters  the  case. 
Who  ga^e  you  knowledge  of  your  wife's 
beinff  there? 

IGte,  Marry,  that  did  my  brother  Wellbred. 

Just,  C,  How!  Wellbred  first  tell  her,  then 
tell  yott  after!    Where  is  Wellbred? 

Kite.  Gone  with  my  sister,  sir,  I  know  not 
whither. 

Just.  C,  Why,  this  is  a  mere  trick,  a  de- 
Wee;  you  are  gulled  in  this  most  grossly,  all! 
Alas,  poor  wench !  wert  thou  suspected  for  this  ? 

Tib,  Yes,  an't  please  you. 

JusL  C.  i  smell  mischief  here ;  plot  and  con- 
trivance, master  Kitely.  However,  if  you  will 
step  into  the  next  room  with  your  wife,  and 
think  coolly  of  matters,  you'll  find  some  trick 
has  been  played  you — I  fear  there  have  been 
)ealousies  on  both  parts,  and  the  wags  have 
been  merry  with  you. 

Kite.  I  begin  to  feel  it — Fll  take  your  coun- 
sel— Will  you  go  in,  dame? 

J}€tme  K.  I  will  have  justice,  Mr.  Kitely. 

\Exeunt  Kitely  and  Dame  Kitely. 

JusL  C.  You  will  be  a  woman,  Mrs.  Kitely, 
that  1  see — How  now,  what's  the  matter? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  there's  a  gentleman  i'the  court 
-without  desires   to  speak   with   your  worship. 

JusL  C.  A  gentleman !  What's  he  ? 

Sertf.  A  soldier,  sir,  he  says. 

Just,  C.  A  soldier!  My  sword,  quickly.  A 
soldier  speak  with  me!  Stand  hy;  I  will  end 
your  matters  anon  —  Let  the  soldier  enter. 
Now,  sir,  what  ha'  you  to  say  to  me? 

JSnter  Captain  Bobadil  and  Master 

Matthew. 

€Uipt.B.  By  your  worship's  favour — 

JusL  C.  Nay,  keep  out,  sir,  I  know  not  your 
pretence;  you  send  me  word,  sir,  you  are  a 
•oldier?  Why,  sir,  you  shall  be  answered 
here ;  here  be  them  have  been  among  soldiers. 
Sir,   your  pleasure? 

Capt.  B.  Faith,  sir,  so  it  is,  this  gentleman 
and  myself  have  been  most  uncivilly  wronged 
and  beaten  by  one  Downright,  a  coarse  fellow 
about  the  town  here;  and,  for  my  own  part, 
I  protest,  being  a  man  in  no  sort  given  to 
this  filthy  humour  of  quarrelling,  he  hath  as- 
saulted me  in  the  way  of  my  peace;  despoiled 
me  of  mine  honour;  disarmed  me  of  my  wea- 
pons; and  rudely  laid  me  along  in  the  open 
streets,  when  I  not  so  much  as  once  offered 
to   resist  him. 

JusL  C»  Oh,  God*s  precious !  is  this  the  sol- 
dier? Lie  there,  my  sword,  'twill  make  him 
s-woon,  i  fear;  he  is  not  fit  to  look  on't,  that 
^w^ill  put  up  a  blow. 


Mat.  AnH  -  please  your  Worship ,  he  was 
bound  to  the  peace. 

Just.  C.  VVhy,  an'  he  were,  sir,  his  hands 
were  not  bound,  were  they? 

Serv.  There's  one  of  the  varlets  of  the  city, 
sir,  has  brought  two  gentlemen  here;  one 
upon  your  worship's  warrant. 

Just.  C.  My  warrant? 

Sertf.  Yes,  sir,  the  ofTiccr  says,  procured  by 
these  two. 

Just.  C.    Bid    him    conic    in.     Set   by    this 

Eicture.     What,     Mr.    Downright,     are    you 
rought  at  Mr.  Freshwater's  suit  here? 

Enter  Downright,   Master. Stephen,  and 

Brainworh. 

Doi»n,  I'faith,  sir.  And  here's  another, 
brought  at  my  suit. 

JusL  C.  VVhat  are  you,  sir? 

Step.  A  ^ntleman,  sir!  Oh,  uncle! 

JusLC.  L^cle!  Who,  Master  Kno'well? 

A/10.  Ay,  sir,  this  is  a  wise  kinsman  of  mine. 

Step.  Uncle,  I  am  wrong'd  here  monstrously ; 
he  charges  me  with  stealing  of  his  cloak ;  and 
would  r  might  never  stir,  if  I  did  not  find  it 
in  thp  street  by* chance. 

Doivn.  Oh,  did  you  find  it,  now?  You  said 
you  bought  it  ere-whHe. 

Slep.  And  you  said  I  stole  it  Nay,  now 
my  uncle  is  here,  I'll  do  well  enough  with  you. 

Jusi.  C.  Well,  let  this  breathe  awhile.  You 
that  have  cause  to  complain  there,  stand  forth. 
Had  you  my  warrant  for  this  gentleman's  ap^ 
prehension? 

CapLB.  Ay,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Just.  C  Nay,  do  not  speak  in  passion  so. 
Where  had  you  it? 

Capt.  B.  Of  your  clerk,  sir. 

JusL  C.  That^  well,  an'  my  clerk  can  make 
warrants,  and  my  hand  not  at  'em!  W^hcre 
Is  the  warrant?    OflBcer,  have  you  it? 

[Captain  Bobadil  and  Matthetv  steal  off. 

Brain.  No,  sir,  your  worship's  man,  master 
Formal,  bid  me  do  it  for  these  gentlemen, 
and  he  would  be  my  discharge. 

Just.  C.  Why,  master  Downright,  are  you 
such  a  novice  to  be  served,  and  never  see  the 
warrant? 

Doivn.  Sir,  he  did  not  serve  it  on  me. 

JusL  C.  No ;  how  then  ? 
.    Down.  Marry,  sir,  he  came  to  me,  and  said 
he  must  serve  it,  and  he  would  use  me  kindly, 
and  so — 

JusL  C  O,  God's  pity,  was  it,  so,  sir  ?  He 
must  serve  it?  Give  me  a  warrant;  I  must 
serve  one  too.  —  You  knave,  you  slave,  you 
rogue;  do  you  say  you  must,  sirrah?  Away 
with  him  to  gaol.  I'll  teach  you  a  trick  for 
your  must,  sir. 

Brain.  Good  sir,  I  beseech  you  be  good 
to  me. 

Just.  C.  Tell  him  he  shall  to  the  gaol ;  away 
with  him,  I  say. 

Brain.  Ay,  sir,  if  you  will  commit  me,  it 
shall  be  for  committing  more  than  this.  1 
will  not  lose  by  my  travel  any  grain  of  my 
fame  certain.  [Throws  off  fas  Disguise, 

JusL  C.  How  is  this  ? 

Kno.  My  man,  Brainworm! 

Step.  O  yes,  uncle,  Brainworm  has  been 
with  my  cousin  Edward  and  I  all  this  day. 

JusL  C.  I  told  you  all  there  was  some  device. 
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Brain*  Nay,  excellent  justice,  •ince  I  have 
laid  myself  thus  open  to  you,  now  stand  strong 
for  ine,  both  with  your  sword  and  your  balance. 

Just,  C,  Body  o*me,  a  merry  knave!  Give 
me  a  bowl  of  sack.  \A  Serpani  brings  it 
hini\  If  he  belongs  to  you,  master  Kno'well, 
I  bespeak  your  patience. 

Brain,  That  is  it  I  have  most  need  of.  Sir, 
if  ypuMl  pardon  me  only ,  Til  glory  in  all  the 
rest  of  my  exploits. 

Kno,  Sir,  you  know  I  lore  not  to  have  my 
favours  come  hard  from  me.  You  hay/e  your 
pardon;  though  I  syspect  you  shrewdly  for 
being  of  counsel  with  my  son  against  me. 

Brain,  Yes,  faith,  I  have,  sir;  though  you 
retained  me  doubly  this  morning  for  your- 
self; first,  asBrainworm;  after,  as  Filz-sword. 
1  was  .your  reformed  soldier.  *Twas  I  sent 
you  to  Cob^s  upon  the  errand  without  end. 

Kno,  Is  it  possible  ?  Or  that  |^ou  shouldst 
disguise  thyself  so  as  I  should  n«t  know. thee? 

Brain,  0,  sir!  this  has  been  the  day  of  my 
metamorphoses;  it  is  not  that  shape  alone  that 
I  have  run  through  to-day.  I  brought  master 
Kitely  a  message  too,  in  the  form  of  master 
justice^s  man  here,  to  draw  him  out  o*the  way, 
as  well  as  your  worship;  while  master  Well- 
bred  might  make  a  conveyance  of.  mistress 
Bridget  to  my  young  raasten 

Just,  C,  But,  I  pray  thee,  what  hast  thou 
done  with  my  man,  I'ormal? 

Brain,  Faith,  sir,  after  some  ceremony  past, 
as  making  him  drunk,  first  with  story,  and 
then  with  wine,  but  all  in  kindness,  and  strip- 
ping him  to  his  shirt,  I  left  him  in  that  cool 
vein,  departed,  sold  your  worship*s  warrant 
to  these  two,  pawned  his  livery  for  that  var- 
let*s  gown  to  serve  it  in ;  and  thus  have  brought 
myself,  by  my  activity,  to  your  worship*s  con- 
sineration. 

Just,  C  And  I  will  consider  thee  in  a  cup 
of  sack.    Here*s  to  thee ;  \Drinks\  which  ha- 


ving drank  off,  thi&  is  m^  sentence,  pledge  roe. 
Thou  hast  done,  or  assisted  to  nothing,  in  my 
judgment,  but  deserves  to  be  pardoned  for  the 
wit  o^the  offence.  Go  into  the  next  room; 
let  master  Kitely  into  this  whimsical  business; 
and  if  he  does  not  forgive  thee,  he  has  less 
mirth  in  him  than  an  honest  man  ought  to 
have.  XExit  Brainworni\  Call  master  Kitely 
and  his  wife  there. 

Re-enter  KiTEtT  and  Dame  Kitelt. 

Did  not  I  tell  you  there  was  a  plot  against 
you?  Did  I  not  smell  it  out,  as  a^  wise  ma- 
gistrate ought?  Have  not  you  traced,  have  not 
you  found  it,  eh,  master  Kitely? 

Kite,  I  have — I  confess  my  folly,  and  own 
r  have  deserved  what  I  have  sufTerM  for  it 
The  trial  has  been  severe,  but  it  is  pasL  All 
I  have  to  ask  now,  is,  that  as  my  folly  is 
cured,  and  my  persecutors  forgiven,  ray  shame 
may  be  forgotten. 

Just  C  That  will  depend  upon  yourself, 
master  Kitely;  do  not  you  yourself  create  (he 
food  for  mischief,  and  the  mischievous  will  oot 
prey  upon  you.  Bui  come,  let  a  general  le- 
conciliation  go  round,  and  let  all  discontents 
be  laid  aside.  You,  Mr.  Downright,  put  o(T 
your  anger;  you,  master Kno*well,  your  cares; 
and  do  you,  master  Kitely,  and  your  wife, 
put  off  your  jealousies. 

Kite,  Sir,- thus  they  ^o  from   me:  kiss  me, 

my  Wife; 
See  what  a  drove  of  horns  fly  in  the  air, 
Winged  with  my  cleansed  and  my   credulous 

breath  ; 
Watch  *em,   suspicious  eyes,    watch    where 

they  fall; 
See,  see,  on  heads  that  think  theyVe  none  at 

all. 
O,  what  a  plenteous  world  of  this  will  come ; 
VVhen  air  rains  boms,  all  may  be  sure  of  some. 

\ExeunL 


SOPHIA  LEE 

is  aldest  dinghter  of  Mr.  John  Lee.  The  aatlior  of  Tht  OhiUrgn  of  Thetpi*  relates  of  this  Mr.  Lee,  that  whcB  he 
was  manager  of  the  Silhibargh  Thealrej  he  was  determined  to  improve  upon  stago  thundor ;  and  hairing  procnred  a 
parcel  nf  ntne-poand  shot*  they  were  pnl  into  a  wheelbarrow,  to  which  be  afllxed  a  nine-pound  whocl ;  thia  done* 
ridges  were  placed  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  one  of  ihe  carpenters  was  ordered  to  trundle  (his  wheelbarrow,  so 
filled,  backwards  and  forwards  over  those '  ridces ;  the  plaj  was  /.ear,  and  in  the  two  first  efforts  the  thunder  had  a 
good  effect  I  at  length,  %$  ihe  King  was  braving  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,  the  thiinderer's  foot  slipped,  and 
down  he  came,  wheelbarrow  and  all,  the  stage  being  on  a  dedivitj  the  balls  made  their  way  towards  the  orchesiraw 
and  meeting  with  bat  a  feeble  rrsislanrc  from  the  scene,  laid  it  flat.  This  storm  was  more  ufBcuIt  for  Lear  to  en- 
coimter  than  the  tempest  of  whi^h  he  had  so  loudly  complained;  the  balls  taking  erery  direction,  he  was  obliged  le 
akip  about  lake  the  man  who  dances  the  egg  hornpipe:  thofiddlersi  alarmed  for  their  catgut,  hurried  out  of  the  orchestra, 
and*  to  crown  this  scene  of  glorious  confusion,  the  sprawling  thunderer  lay  prostrate  in  sight  of  the  audience,  lake  aa«> 
tber  Salmoneos.  We  were  sorry  to  obserre,  from  the  spirit  which  discoTercd  itself  in  the  preface  to  her  fir^t  ilrsmatic 
performaaee  that  ahe  aeemed  to  possess  much  of  her  father's  petulance  and  irascibility.  Justice,  however,  calls  upon  as 
to  declare,  that  the  play  exhibited  a  degree  of  merit  which  promised  much  future  entertainment  to  the  pnblic.  It  wns 
entitled,  Ths  Chapter  of  Jlecidenit ;  and  has  been  followed  by  jilmeida,  Thm  A*rignation,  Besides  the  dramas  that  we 
have  mentioned.  Miss  Lee  is  author  ef  an  elegant  novel,  called  The  Meeeas,  This  lady,  with  her  sister  Hariict,  before 
noticed,  opened  a  school,  called  BeWidere  House,  at  Balh^  soon  after  the  death  of  her  father,  which  thoy  havo 
duQied  with  great  abiiiiy  and  credit. 


THE  CHAPTER  OF  ACCn)ENTS. 

Comedy  by  Miss  Lee,  Acted  at  the  Havmarket  i75o.  This  plav,  which  is  bitilt  on  Diderot's  JP^re  dt  FmmuUi, 
without  befog  a  servile  copy,  possesses  considerable  merit,  and  was  acted  with  much  applause.  It  has  kept  poaaossion 
of  Ihe  »lage  now  thirty  vearir.  Improving  upon  the  model  of  Kelly,  and  the  sentimental  trash  of  his  day,  it  msaicd  the 
pathos  of  comedy  with  the  broadest  rarie,  and,  all  together,  proved  one  of  the  most   successful    pieces  nf  this    hotcro- 
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gcneoH*  knid  llial  had  ercr  appeared.  The  characters  of  Jacob  OaWkey  and  Bridget  have  been  materials  upon  which 
many  popolar  dramatists  have  workrd,  but  witbont  approaching  to  the  originals;  end  the  more  serious  parts  of  the 
piece  here  been  a  sonrce  of  |»illage  and  imitation  with  at  little  success.  The  author  published  it,  with  an  occasional 
preface,  wherein  she  complams  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Harris  respecting  this  piece,  which,  she  insinuates,  he  had  too 
long  kept  in  his  possession;  and  delajed  bringing  out.  Prefaces  of  this  kind  seldom  do  anj  good;  Ihej  gcnerallj  re- 
«oit  from  a  hattj  and  partial  view  of  things,  and  oflener  diseredit  the  writers  than  the  objecu  of  them. 


LORD    GI.SNMORB. 
GOYBKNOR   HARCOURT. 
WOOOVILLB. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

JACOB. 


CAPTAIN  HARCOURT. 

GRBT. 

VANS. 


CECILIA. 

MISS   MORTIMER. 


MRS.  WARNER. 
BRIDGET. 


Scene.  —  London, — Time. — X^^nty-four  Hours, 


act\ 

Scene  I. — A  Hall, 

Enter  Vane,  in  a  Riding-dress ,  followed 

bjr  a  Footman, 

Vane,  Run,  and  tell  Mrs.  Warner,  my  lord 
is  at  band ;  and  bid  tbe  butler  send  me  a  liottle 
oi  bock.  ^)  \Throi»s  himself  edong  the  hnll 
Chairs,  wiping  his  Forehead^  Pbew!  tbe 
montbs  bave  jumbled  out  of  tbeir  places,  and 
we  baTC  July  in  September. 

Enter  Mrs.  Warner. 

Mrs,  JV,  Servant,  Mr,  Vane. 

Vane,  Ab!  my  dear  creature!  bow  bave 
you  done  tbese  fifty  ages? 

Mrs,  W,  VN'^by,  metbinks  you  are  grown 
mighty  grand,  or  you  would  bave  come  to 
Ibe  still-room  to  ask;  will  you  cboose  any 
chocolate  ? 

Vane,  Why  don*t  you  see  I  am  dead? 
absolutely  dean ;  and,  if  you  was  to  toucb  me, 
I  sbould  shake  to  mere  dust,  like  an  Egyptian 
raumniy.  Because  it  was  not  provoking  enough 
to  lounge  away  a  whole  summer  in  the  coun- 
try, here  am  I  driven  up  to  town ,  as  if  the 
devil  "Was  at  my  heels,  in  the  shape  of  our 
hopeful  heir;  who  has  neither  suffered  mv 
lord  nor  me  to  rest  one  moment,  through 
his  confounded  impatience  to  see  bis  uncle. 

Mrs,  W,  Umph — hell  have  enough  of  tbe 
old  gentleman  presently.  He  is  tbe  very  mo- 
ral of  my  poor  dear  lady,  bis  sister,  who  never 
was  at  peace  herself,  nor  suflfered  any  one 
else  to  be  so.  Such  a  bouse  as  we  bave  bad 
ever  since  be  came!  Why,  be  is  more  full 
of  importance  and  airs  than  a  bailifT  in  pos- 
session; and  hectors^)  over  miss  Mortimer, 
till  she  almost  keeps  her  chamber  to  avoid 
him. 

Vane,  Hates  iqiss  Mortimer!  Why,  bere*ll 
be  tbe  devil  to  pay  about  her,  I  suppose! 

Mrs,  yV,  Hate  her?  ay,  that  be  does.  He 
looked  as  if  he  could  have  killed  her,  the  mo- 
ment she  came  down  to  see  him;  and  got 
into  his  chamber  presently  after,  where  lie 
sends  for  me.  '^VVbo  is  this  young  womaUj 
Mrs.  What's-your-name  ?"  says  be.— "Why, 
sir,**  says  I,  ''she  is  tbe  orphan  of  a  colonel 
Mortimer,  whose  intimacy  with  my  lord,**  says 
1.  —  «<Pbo,  pho,**  says  be,  «all  that  I  know, 
woman;  what  does  she  do  in  this  bouse?** 
says  be,  bis  face  wrinkling  all  over  like 
cream,   when  it*s  skimming. —  <'Wby,   sir,** 

i>  Hecbbelmer. 

•)  To  bector,    meana  to  cemmand;   this   with  tbe  word* 
lantalise  and  to  pander,  easilj  ahowa  its  deriration* 


says  1,  "her  father  unluckily  died  just  before 
the  duke  bis  brother,  and  so  could  not  leave 
her  one  shilling  of  all  that  fine  fortune;  and 
so  my  lord  intends  to  marry  her  to  Mr. 
Woodville,**  says  I.  —  "He  does,**  cries  he; 
"heaven  be  praised  l*m  come  in  time  to  mar 
that  dainty  project,  however.  You  may  go, 
woman,  and  tell  miss  I  don*t  want  any  tbmg 
more  to-night**  So  up  goes  1  to  miss  Mor- 
timer, and  tells  b^r  all  this.  Lord!  bow  glad 
she  was,  to  find  be  intended  to  break  tbe 
match,  though  she  can*t  guess  what  be  means. 

Vane,  Upon  my  soul,  I  think  it  is  full  as 
hard  to  guess  what  she  means.  What  tbe 
devil,  will  not  my  Iord*s  title,  fortune,  and 
only  son,  be  a  great  catch  for  a  girl  without 
a  friend  or  a  shuting? 

Mrs.  yV,   Ay ;  but  I  could  tell  you   a  little 
story  would  explain  all.    You  must  know — 
\JSits  down,    A  loud  knocking. 

Vane.  [Stiu-ts  up]  Zounds,  bere*smy  lord! 

[Exeunt  confusedly. 

Scene  II.  —  An  Anti-chamber, 

Enter LoKD  GhENmoKE  and  GovbrnorHar- 
COURT  meeting;  the  latter  hobbling. 

Lord  G.  You  are  welcome  to  England, 
brother!  I  am  sorry  your  native  air  pays  you 
so  ill  a  compliment  after  sixteen  years  ab- 
sence. 

Gop.H.  Faith,  my  lord,  and  so  am  I  too, 
I  promise  you :  I  put  up  with  tbese  things 
tolerably  well  in  the  Indies;  I  did  not  go 
there  to  be  happy;  but  after  all  my  labours, 
to  find  I  have  just  got  tbe  money  when  it  u 
out  of  my  power  to  enjoy  it,  is  a  cursed 
stroke:  like  a  fine  ship  of  war,  I  am  only 
come  home  to  be  dismasted  and  converted 
into  an  hospital.  However.  I  am  glad  you 
hold  it  better;  I  don*t  think  you  looked  as 
well  when  we  parted.  My  sister,  poor  Susan ! 
she  is  gone  too:  well,  we  can  never  live  a 
day  tbe  longer  for  thinking  on*t.  Wbere*s 
Frank?  Is  be  still  tbe  imaee  of  bis  mother? 

LordG,  Just  as  you  left  him;  but  that  tbe 
innocence  of  tbe  boy  is  dignified  by  tbe  know- 
ledge of  tbe  man. 

Goo.H.  He  will  hardly  remember  bn  old 
uncle!  I  did  love  tbe  rogue,  that*s  the  truth 
on*t;  and  never  looked  at  my  money-bags 
but  I  thought  of  him.  However  you  bave 
provided  him  a  wife. 

LordG,  I  bave;  you  saw  her  on  your  ar- 
rival, I  suppose,  for  l  left  her  in  town  to  attend 
a  sick  aunt.  Poor  Mortimer!  be  died  one 
month  before  tbe  duke  bis  brother,  and  missed 
a  fine  title  and  estate.  You  know  bow  I  loved 
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the  bonest  fellow,  and  cannot  wonder  I  took 
home  bis  orphan  daughter  as  a  match  for 
Woodville. 

Goif,  H,  Brother,  brother,  you  arc  too  ge- 
nerous; it  is  your  foible,  and  artful  people 
know  how  to  convert  it  to  their  own  advantage. 
*Lord  G.  It  is,  if  a  foible,  the  noblest  inci- 
dent to  humanity.  Sophia  has  birtb,  merit, 
accomplishments;  and  wants  nothing  but  mo- 
ney to  qualify  her  for  any  rank. 

Gotf.  if.  Can  she  have  a  worse  want  on 
earth?  Birth,  merit,  accomplishments,  are  the 
very  things  that  render  money  more  essential. 

Lord(w,  You  are  too  captious,  brother! 

Goi>,H.  And  you  too  placid  brother!  If, 
like  me,  you  had  been  toihnc  a  third  of  your 
days  to  compass  a  favourite  design,  and  found 
it  disappointed  at  the  moment  you  thought  it 
complete,  what  would  even  your  serene  lord- 
shin  say  and  do  ?  Here  have  I  promised  my- 
self a  son  in  yours,  an  heir  in  yours;  instead 
of  which — 

LordG.  His  marriage  with  miss  Mortimer 
will  not  make  him  unworthy  either  title. 

Gov,  /f.  Never  mention  her  name  to  me,  I 
beg,  my  lord!  the  wife  I  would  have  given 
him ,  has  beauty  without  knowing  it ,  in- 
nocence without  knowing  it ,  because  she 
knows  nothing  else,  and,  to  surprise  you 
further,  forty  toousand  pounds  without  know- 
ing it;  nay,  to  bring  all  your  surprises  to- 
gether, is  my  daughter  without  knowing  it. 

LordG.  XQUT  daughter?  Wb^,  have  you 
married  since  my  sister*s  death  ?  Your  daughter 
by  her  you  lost  before  you  went  abroad. 

Gov,H,  Yes,  but  I  shall  find  her  again,  I 
believe.  I  know  you  will  call  this  one  of  my 
odd  whims  as  usual,  but  we  have  all  some ; 
witness  this  dainty  project  of  yours;  and  so 
I  will  tell  you  the  truth  in   spite  of  that  pro- 

i'ect.  From  the  very  birth  of  this  girl,  I  saw 
ler  mother  would  spoil  her  had  she  lived, 
and  proposed  kidnapping  miss  in  her  infancy. 

Lord  G,  Kidnap  your  own  daughter!  Why, 
brother,  I  need  only  prove  this  to  obtain  a 
commission  of  lunacy,  and  shut  you  up  for  life. 

Gov.H,  Why,  though  my  wife  was  your 
Iordsbip*s  sister,  I  will  venture  to  tell  you 
she  was  plaguy  fantastical,  and  contrivea  to 
torment  me  as  much  with  her  virtues,  as 
others  by  their  vices.  Such  a  fuss  about  her  de- 
licacy, her  sensibility,  and  berrefmement,  that 
I  could  neither  look,  move,  nor  speak,  with- 
out offending  one  or  the  other;  and  exe- 
crated the  inventor  of  the  jargon  every  hour 
iu  the  four  and  twenty :  a  jargon ,  I  resolved 
my  girl  should  never  learn ;  and  heaven  no 
sooner  took  her  mother  (heaven  be  praised 
for  all  things !)  than  I  dispatched  her  draggle- 
tailrd  French  governess;  made  a  bonfire  of 
every  book  on  education;  whipped  miss  into 
a  post-chaise,  under  a  pretence  of  placing  her 
in  a  nunnery;  instead  of  which,  I  journeyed 
into  Wales,  and  lef\  her  in  the  care  of  a 
poor  curate^s  wife,  whose  name  was  up  as 
the  best  housewife  in  the  whole  country;  then 
returned  with  a  solemn  history  of  her  death 
in  the  small-pox 

LordG.  Well,  this  is  indeed  astonishing! 
an  admirable  tutoress  truly  for  my  niece! 

Goo.U.  Yes,  but  there^s  a  better  jest  than 
(hat 


LordG.  Indeed!  is  that  possible? 

Gov.  H.  How  do '  you  thmk  I  contrived  to 
make  them  obey  my  instructions?  I  saw  they 
suspected  I  was  some  rich  humourist,  and 
was  afraid  they  would  after  all  make  a  little 
bit  of  a  gentlewoman  of  her,  for  which  reason, 
except  the  first  year  in  advance ,  they  never 
had  a  single  shilling  of  my  money. 

Lord  (r*  This  is  almost  incredible!  .  And 
so  you  left  your  only  child  to  the  charity  of 
strangers  ? 

Gov,  H,  No,  no,  not  so  bad  as  that  ueilher. 
You  remember  my  honest  servant  Hardy  ? 
After  the  poor  fellov^s  leg  was  shot  oITin  my 
tent,  I  promised  him  a  maintenance ;  so  in- 
trusting him  with  the  secret,  I  ordered  him 
to  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  have  an  eye  on 
the  girl ,  and  claim  her  if  ill  used :  fine  ac- 
counts I  had  from  him,  faith  f  The  old  par- 
son and  his  wife  having  no  children,  and  not 
finding  any  one  own  her,  gave  out  she  was 
theirs,  ana  doated  on  bcr^  in  short,  she  \% 
the  little  wonder  of  the  country ;  tall  as  the  palm- 
tree  1  with  cheeks,  that  might  shame  the  draw- 
ing-room; and  eyes,  will  dim  the  diamonds  i 
have  brought  over  to  adorn  ihem.  This  con- 
founded gout  has  kept  me  in  continual  afarm, 
or  else  she  should  have  spoke  for  herself. 

LordG.    Why  then  does  not  Hardy  bring 
her  up  to  you? 

Gov,  H,  Why,  for  two  very  sufficient  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  that  identical  parson 
Eaid  him  the  last  compliment,  that  is,  buried 
im  a  twelvemonth  ago;  and  in  the  second, 
they  would  hardly  entrust  her  to  any  man 
but  him  who  delivered  her  to  them.  Here 
was  a  gir(,  my  lord,  to  support  your  title,  of 
which  I  dare  swear  you  are  as  fond  as  ever. 

Lord  G.  I  thank  your  intention,  brother; 
but  am  far  from  wishing  the  chief  accom- 
plishments of  W^oodville^s  lady  should  be  the 
making  cream  cheeses,  goats  whey,  and  elder 
wine. 

Gov,H,  Let  me  tell  your  lordship,  w^omeo 
were  never  better  than  when  those  were  the 
chief  accomplishments.  But  I  may  be  ridi- 
culous my  own  way  without  being  singular. 
Ilarcourt  shall  have  my  girl,  and  my  money 
too.  Cream  cheeses,  quotha !  no,  no,  making 
cream  faces  is  an  accomplishment  which  the 
belles  of  these  days  oftener  excel  in. 

LordG.  I  would  not  advise  you  to  publish 
this  opinion,  governor;  for  thouf  h  you  should 
call  *no  anger  into  the  cheeks  of  the  ladies ,  I 
doubt  you  would  into  their  hearts. 

Gov,H.  But  where  is  tMs  son  of  yours? 
sure  he  has  not  totally  forgot  his  old  uncle? 

LordG.  He  will  be  here  immediately. 

Gov.  H.  Nay,  I  must  e*en  take  an  old  manN 
fate,  and  follow  his  mistress  without  complaint. 

LordG,  You  have  no  reason  for  the  re- 
proach; this  is  not  his  hour  for  visiting  miss 
Mortimer. 

Gov.H.  Miss  Mortimer!  ha,  ha,  ba!  why, 
do  you  think  I  took  her  for  his  mistress  ? 
What,  I  warrant  I  can  tell  you  news  of  your 
own  family,  though  I  have  hardly  been  three 
days  in  it.  Woodville  keeps  a  girl,  and  in 
great  splendour!  nay,  they  tell  me,  that  the 
unconscionable  young  rogue  encroaches  so 
far  on  the  privileges  of  threescore ,  as  to  in- 
tend marrying  the  sluL 
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LordG.  You  jest,  surely!  ' 

Goo,H,  There*s  oo  jest  like  a  true  one. 
H.if  ba,  ha!  how  foolish  you  look!  this  is 
Tour  innocent  elegance ;  and  this  is  the  bless- 
ed effect  of  letting  him  liTe  out  of  your  own 
house! 

hordG.  PrVthee  rcsenre  your  raillery,  sir, 
for  some  less  interesting  occasion.  To  have 
my  views  thus  in  a  moment  overturned ! 
\VTiere  does  she  live? 

Gov,  H,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Oh.  the  difference  of 
those  little  syllables  roe  and  thee !  now  you 
can  ffiiess  wnat  made  me  %o  peevish ,   I  sup- 

Eoser  As  to  where  miss  lives,  1  have  not 
eard ;  but  somewhere  near  his  lodgings.  A 
devilish  fine  girl  she  is  by-the-by. .  Ah,  1  told 
you  twenty  years  ago,  you  would  spoil  this 
Doy ;  entirely  spoil  Lim. 

Lord  G.  Zounds,  governor,  you  have  a 
temper  Socrates  himself  could  not  have  sup- 
ported, 
twenty 
time 
have 

Go(f.  H.  With  all  my  heart.  Tis  but  a 
boyish  frolic,  and  so  good  morning  to  you. 
Here;  where*s  my  triumvirate?  Pompey!  An- 
thony! C«sar!n  lExii. 
Lord  G.  A  boyish  frolic  truly !  many  a 
foolish  fellow's  life  has  been  marked  by  such 
a  boyish  Irolic.  But  her  residence  is  tne  first 
object  of  my  inquiry.     Vane ! 


Enter  Vanb. 

Is  not  my  son  come? 

f^aneJ  This  moment,  my  lord;  and  walks 
till  the  governor  is  ready. 

Lord  H.  Vane !  I  have  deserved  you  should 
be  attached  to  me,  and  I  hope  you  are? 

Vane,  My  lord!— What  the  devil  is  heat? 

\Aside, 

Lord  G,  This  strange  old  governor  has 
alarmed  me  a  good  deal;  you  are  moreS:kely 
to  know»  whether  with  reason,  than  I  can  be. 
Have  you  heard  any  thing  important  of  my 
son  lately  ? 

Vane,  Never,  my  lord. 

Lord  G.  Not  toat  be  keeps  a  mistress? 
What  does  the  fool  smile  at?  J[Aside, 

Vane.  I  did  not  think  that  any  thing  im- 
portant, my  lord. 

LordG.  I  do,  sir:  and  am  told  a  more 
important  thing;  that  lie  even  thinks  of  marry- 
ing her.  Now,  though  I  cannot  credit  tbis,  I 
would  choose  to  know  what  kind  of  creature 
sbe  is.  Could  not  you  assume  a  clownish  dis- 
guise, and,  scraping  an  acouaintance  with 
her  people,  learn  something  ot  her  character 
and  designs? 

Vane,  Doubtless^  to  oblige  jour  lordshio, 
I  could  do  such  a  thing.  But  if  Mr.  W^ood- 
vi lie's  sharp  eyes  (and  love  will  render  them 
still  sharper)  should  discover  me,  I  might 
chance  to  get  a  good  drubbing  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  spy. 

Lord  G.  Oh,  it  is  very  improbable  he  should 
suspect  you :  at  the  worst ,  name  your  em- 
ployer, and  your  bones  are  safe.  The^  office 
pernaps  is  not  very  agreeable,  but  I  impose 
few  such  on  you:  execute  it  well,  and  you 
shall  remember  it  with  pleasure.  I  will  detain 

t)  Tba  names  of  tbo  old  Goveraor'a  bUck-aenraaU. 


Woodville  till  you  are  ready ;  and,  as  I  doubt 
not  that  his  next  visit  will  be  to  this  creature, 
by  following  him  you  will  find  out  where 
sue  lives.  Prepare  then  as  quick  as  possible, 
and  send  me  word  when  you  are  ready,  for 
till  then  I  will  not  suffer  him  to  deparL  [Exit. 
Vane.  A  pretty  errand  this  his  formal  lord- 
ship has  honoured  me  with.  Um,  if  I  betray 
him,  shall  I  not  get  more  by  it?  Ay,  but  our 
heir  is  such  a  sentimental  spark,  that  when 
his  turn  was  served,  be  might  betray  me. 
Were  he  one  of  our  harum-skarum,  good- 
natured,  good-for-nothing  fellows,  it  would 
go  against  my  conscience  to  do  him  an  ill 
turn.  1  believe  I  stand  well  in  my  lord's 
will,  if  counsellor  Puzzle  may  be  trusted  (and 
when  he  can  get  nothing  by  a  lie  perhaps  he 
may  tell  truth),  so ,  like  all  thriving  men ,  I 
will  be  honest  because  it  best  serves  my  in- 
terest [jExiV. 

ScBMB  III.  —  A  confined  Garden. 

WooDViLLK  discovered  walking  about. 

VVood.  How  tedious  is  this  uncle!  how 
tedious  cveiy  body!  Was  it  not  enough  to 
spend  two  detestable  months  from  my  love, 
merely  to  preserve  the  secret,  but  1  must  be 
tantahzed  with  seeing,  without  arriving  at  her? 
Yet  how,  when  I  do  see  her,  shall  I  appease 
that  affecting  pride  of  a  noble  heart,  conscious 
too  late  of  its  own  inestimable  value?  Why 
was  I  not  uniformly  just?  I  had  then  spared 
myself  the  bitterest  of  regrets. 


Enter  Captain  Harcourt. 

Ca/pLH.  Woodville!  how  do'st?  Don't 
you,  in  happy  retirement,  pity  mp  my  Ealing 
and  Acton  marches  and  countermarches,  as 
Foote  has  it?  But,  methinks  thy  face  is 
thinner  and  longer  than  a  forsaken  nymph's, 
who  is  going  through  the  whole  ceremony  of 
nine  month's  repentance.  What,  thou'st  fallen 
in  love?  rustically  too!  Nay,  pr'ythee  don't 
look  so  very  lamentable. 

FVood.  Ridiculous!  How  can  we  have  an 
eye  or  ear  for  pleasure,  when  our  fate  hangs 
over  us  undecided? 

CapL  H.  I  guess  what  you  mean ;  but  why 
make  mountains  of  mole-hills?  Is  the  rosy- 
fisted  damsel  so  obstinately  Tirtuous? 

Wood,  Imagine  a  fair  favourite  of  Phoebus 
in  all  respects;  since,  while  her  face  caught 
his  beams,  her  heart  felt  his  genius!  Imagine 
all  the  graces  hid  under  a  straw  hat  and 
russet  gown;  imagine — 

Capt,  H.  You  have  imagined  enoufi;h  of 
conscience;  and  now  for  a^/ew  plain  facts  if 
you  please. 

fVood,  To  such  a  lovely  country  maid  I 
lost  my  heart  last  summer;  and  soon  began 
to  think  romances  the  only  true  histories, 
and  happiness  not  merely  possible  in  a  cot- 
tage, but  only  possible  there. 

CapL  H.  VVell ,  all  the  philosophers  (an- 
cient and  modern)  woulcf  never  be  able  to 
convince  me  a  coach  was  not  a  mighty  pretty 
vehicle,  and  the  lasses  as  good-natured  in 
town  as  country.  But  pray  let  us  know  why 
you  laid  aside  the  pastoral  project  of  eating 
fat  bacon  and  exercising  a  crook  all  day,  that 
thou  mightest  conclude  the  evening   with  the 
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-fire   and   a 


superlative  indulgence    of  a   peat 
bed  stuffed  with  straw? 

Wood.  Wb^y  faitb,  by  persuading  the  dear 
girl  to  share  mine. 

CapLH,  Ob,  now  you  talk  the  language 
of  the  world ;  and  does  that  occasion  thee 
such  a  melancholy  face? 

VKood,  How  ignorant  are  you  both  of  me 
and  her!  Every  moment  since  I  prevailed 
has  only  served  to  convince  me  1  can  sooner 
live  witoout  every  thing  else,  than  her;  and 
this  fatal  leisure  (caused  by  my  absence  with 
my  father),  she  has  employed  in  adding  every 
grace  of  art  to  those  of  nature;  till,  thoroughly 
shocked  at  her  situation,  her  letters  are  as 
full  of  grief  as  love,  and  I  dread  to  hear 
eyery  hour  1  have  lost  her. 

Capt.  H.  I  dread  much  more  to  hear  you 
have  lost  yourself.  Ah,  my  dear  Woodville, 
the  most  dangerous  charm  of  love  is ,  every 
man  conceits  no  other  ever  found  out  his 
method,  of  loving ;  but,  take  my  word  for  it, 
your  Dolly  mzij  be  brought  back  to  a  milk> 
maid.  Leave  her  to  herself  awhile,  and  she^ll 
drop  the  celestials,  I  dare  swear. 

Wood,  She  is  too  noble;  and  nothing  but 
the  duty  1  owe  to  so  indulgent  a  father,  pre- 
vents me  from  offering  her  all  the  reparation 
in  my  power. 

CapLH.  A  fine  scheme  truly!  Why,  Wood- 
ville, art  frantic?  To  predestinate  yourself 
among  the  horned  cattle  of  Doctor^s  Com- 
mons, and  take  a  wife  for  the  very  reason 
which  makes  so  many  spend  thousands  to  get 
rid  of  one. 

Wood.  To  withdraw  an  amiable  creature 
from  her  duty,  without  being  able  to  make 
her  happy,  is  to  me  a  very  serious  reflection : 
nay,  1  sinned,  i  may  say,  from  virtue;  and 
had  I  been  a  less  grateful  soa^  might  have 
called  myself  a  faultless  lover. 

Capt.  if.  Well,  well,  man,  you  are  young 
enough  to  trust  to  time,  and  he  does  wonders. 
Above  all,  shake  off  this  mental  lethargy. 

Wood.  I  will  endeavour  to  take  your  ad- 
vice. Should  she  fly,  I  were  undone  for  ever. 
But  you  are  no  judge  of  my  Cecilia*s  sin- 
cerity. How  should  you  know  those  qualities 
which  rise  with  every  following  hour?  Can 
you  think  so  meanly  of  me,  as  t|iat  I  could 
be  duped  by  a  vulgar  wretch;  a  selfish  wan- 
ton? Oh  no,  she  possesses  every  virtue  but 
the  one  1  have  robbed  her  of.  \Exit. 

CapLH.  Poor  Frank!  did  I  love  your  wel- 
fare less,  I  could  soon  ease  ^our  heart,  by 
acquainting  you  of  my  marriage  with  miss 
Mortimer;  but  now  the  immediate  consequence 
would  be,  this  tidiculous  match.  How ,  if  I 
apprise  either  my  lord  or  the  governor?  both 
obstinate  in  different  ways:  I  might  betray  on- 
ly to  ruin  him.  A  thought  occurs:  my  per- 
son is  unknown  to  her;  choosing  an  hour 
when  he  is  absent,  1*11  pay  her  a  visit,  offer 
her  an  advantageous  settlement,  and  learn 
from  her  behaviour  her  real  character  and  in- 
tentions. {ExiL 

ACT  11. 

ScENB  I. — An  elegant  Dressing-room,  tvith 
a  Toilette,  richly  ornamented.  A  Harp^ 
sichord,  and  a  Frame,  with  Embroider j. 

Bridgbt  discovered  fetching   v€wious  small 


Jars   i»i^  Flowers,    and   talks    as    she 

places  them. 

Brid.  Lord  help  us,  how  fantastical  some 
folks  not  an  hundred  miles  off  are!  If  I  can 
imagine  wbat*s  come  to  my  lady:  here  has 
she  been  sighing  and  groaning  these  two 
months,  because  tier  lover  was  in  the  country ; 
and  now,  truly,  she*s  sighing  and  groaning 
because  he  is  come  to  town.  Such  maggots  ^) 
indeed !  1  might  as  well  have  staid  m  our 
parish  all  the  days  of  my  life,  as  to  live  mewed 
up  with  her  in  this  dear  sweet  town ;  I  could 
but  have  done  that  with  a  vairtuous  lady,  al- 
though I  know  she  never  was  at  Fox-nail  ^) 
in  aU  her  jaunts,  and  we  two  should  cut  such 
a  figure  there !  Bless  me,  what's  come   to  the 

flass?  [Setting  her  jDressl  VVhy,  sure  it  is 
ulled  with  her  eternal  sighing,  and  makes 
me  look  as  frightful  as  herself!  O,  here  she 
comes,  with  a  face  as  long  and  dismal  as  if 
he  was  going  to  be  married,  and  to  somebody 
else  too. 

Enter  CbcxliV,  and  tfirows   herself  on  the 
Sofa,  leaning  on  her  Hcuid. 

Cecil.  What  can  detain  W^oodville  such  an 
age?  It  is  an  hour  at  least  since  he  rode  hy. 
Run,  Bridget,  and  look  if  you  can  see  him. 
through  the  drawing-room  window.    ' 

Brid.  Yes,  madam. 

[Exit,  ejeing  her  with  Contempt. 

Cecil.  How  wearisome  is  every  hour  to  the 
wretched !  They  catch  at  each  future  one, 
merely  to  while  away  the  present;  for,  were 
Woodville  here,  could  he  relieve  me  from 
the  torment  of  reflection ;  or  the  strong,  though 
silent,  acknowledgment  my  own  heart  perpe- 
tually gives  of  my  error  ? 

Brid.  [Wiihoui\  Here  he  comes,  ma'am; 
here  he  comes ! 

Cecil.  Does  he  ?  Run  down  then.  [Fluttered. 

Brid.  [Without]  Dear  me,  no,  *tis  not, 
neither ; 

Re-enter  Bridget. 

*Tis  only  the  French  ambassador's  new  cook, 
with  his  huge  bag  and  long  ruffles. 

CeciL  Blind  aninial!  Sure  nothing  is  so 
tormenting  as  expectation. 

Brid.  La,  ma'am,  any   thing  will   torment 
one  when  one  has  a  mind   to   be    tormented, 
which  must  be  your  case  for  sartin.       What 
signifies  sitting  mope,  mope,  mope,  from  morn- 
ing to  m'ght  ?  You  d  find  yourself  a  deal  better 
if  you  went  out  only   two   or  three  times  a 
day.     For  a  walk,  we   are   nest   door   to  tbe 
Park,  as  I  may  say;   and 'for  a  ride,   such  a 
dear  sweet  vis-a-vis  and   pretty  horses  migkt 
tempt  any  one.    Then,  as  to  company,  youli 
say,  <'A  fig  for  your  starched  ladies,  who  owe 
their  virtue  to  tneir  ugliness!**   Mine   is  veiy 
much  at  your  service.  [Courtesies. 

CeciL  How  could  I  endure  this  girl,  did  1 
not  know  that  her  ignorance  exceeds  even 
her  impertinence.  [Aside]  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  going  abroad. 

Brid.  Oh  la,  ma*am,  how  should  you  know 
till  you  try?  Sure  every  body  must  wish  to 
see  and  be  seen.  Then  there's  such  a  deJightfnl 

%)   ^  person    is  said  to  bav«  •  maggot  in  his  head  wkva 

he  It  whlnuicalf  chaogcable. 

S)  VaaxkalJ. 
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burricane,  all  the  world  are  busy,  though 
most  are  doing  nothing;  to  splash  the  moo, 
and  drire  against  the  people  of  quality.  Oh, 
^Te  me  a  coach,  and  London  for  e^er  and 
e^er!  You  could  but  lock  yourself  up,  were 
jou  as  old  and  ugly  as  gay  lady  Grizzle  at 
aext  door. 

Cecil.  Had  1  been  so,  I  had  continued  happy. 

Brid,  La,  ma*am,  don*t  ye  talk  so  purpna^ 
nely !  ^)  Happy  to  be  old  and  uglv  ?  Or,  1*11 
tell  you  what:  as  you  donH  mucn  seem  to 
fancy  going  out,  suppose  you  were  to  come 
down  now  and  then  (you  know  we  have  a 
pure  large  hall),  and  take  a  game  of  romps 
with  us.  If  you  were  once  to  see  our  Jacob 
hunt  the  slipper,  you  would  die  with  laugh- 
ing! Nladara  Frisk,  my  last  mistress,  used,  as 
soon  at  ever  master  was  gone  (and  indeed  he 
did  not  trouble  her  much  with  his  company), 
to  run  down,  draw  up  her  brocaded  nig(ne- 
de-gee,')  and  fall  to  play  at  some  good  Tun 
or  other!  Dear  heart,  we  were  as  merry  then 
as  xht  day  was  long  I  I  am  sure  I  have  never 
been  halt  so  happy  since. 

Cecil.  I  cannot  possibly  imitate  the  model 
you  propose ;  but  though  I  don*t  choose  to  go 
abroad,  you  may. 

Brid.  I  don*t  love  to  go  much  among  the 
mobility,*)  neither.  If  indeed,  madam,  next 
winter  you'd  give  me  some  of  your  tickets,  I 
would  fain  go  to  a  masquerade  (it  vexes  me 
to  see  um  stick  in  the  thing^um-bobs^)  for 
months  together);  and  Mrs.  Trim  promises 
me  the  lent  of  a  Wenus*s  dress,  which,  she 
says,  I  shall  cut  a  figure  in.  Now,  ma'am,  if 
I  had  but  some  diamonds  (for  beggars  wear 
diamonds  there,  they  say),  who  knows  but  I 
might  make  my  fortune,  like  you? 

Cecil.  Mar  it,  much  rather,  like  me.  That 
is  no  place  for  girls  of  your  station,  whicli 
exposes  you  to  so  much  insult. 

Brid.  Ah,  let  me  alone,  madam,  for  taking 
care  of  number  one.  1  ware  never  afeard  but 
once  in  my  whole  life,  and  that  ware  ^of 
grandfar's')  ghost;  for  he  always  hated  I,  and 
used  to  walk  (poor  soul!)  in  our  barken,  for 
all  the  world  like  an  ass  with  a  tie-wig  on. 

5^  knocking. 
ville's  knock! 

Fly,  and  see!  \Exii  Bridget,  Cecilia  walks 
eagerly  to  the  Door,  and  returns  as  eagerly^ 
Alas,  IS  this  my  repentance?  Dare  I  sin  against 
my  judgment? 

Entef  WooDyiLLB. 

PJKood.  My  Cecilia!  my  soul!  have  I  at  last 
the  happiness  of  beholding  you  ?  You  know 
me  too  well  to  imagine  I  would  punish  my- 
self by  a  moment's  voluntary  delay. 

CeciL  Oh  no,  it  is  not  that 

\They  sit  down  on  ihe  Sofa. 

fVood.  Say  you  are  glad  to  see  me;  afford 
me  one  kino  word  to  atone  for  your  cold 
looks.     Are  vou  not  well? 

Cecil.  Rather  say  I  am  not  iiappy.  My  dear 

i)  PropltUMly*  «)  NAg]{§£. 

S)  Tli«  nobailj  are  l)ie  tilled  of  the  land,  and  llie 
mcbitiiy  the  lovresl  cIom;  bnt  ihe  means  the  first 
claaa*  here. 

4)  When  one  does  not  Lnow  the  name  of  a  thing  one 
generally  calls  it  Thingnmhob,  Thiognmraerrc  etc. 

5}  Grandfather's. 


Woodville,  I  am  an  altered  being!  Why  have 
you  reduced  me  to  shrink  thus  in  your  pre- 
sence ?  Oh,  why  have  you  made  me  unworthy 
of  yourself? 

[Leans^  against  his  Shoulder,  weeping. 

Wood.  Cruel  girl!  is  this  my  welcome? 
When  did  1  appear  to  think  you  so? 

Cecil.  Tell  me  when  any  one  else  will  think 
me  otherwise. 

Wood.  \W\\\  you  never  be  above  oo  narrow 
a  prejudice  ?  Are  we  not  the  whole  world  to 
each  other?  Nay,  d^  your  tears:  allow  me  to 
dry  them.  [Kisses  her]  What  is  there  in  the 
reach  of  love  or  wealth  I  have  not  sought  to 
make  you  happy? 

Cecil.  That  which  is  the  essence  of  all  en- 
joyments, innocence!  Oh,  Woodville,  you 
knew  not  the  value  of  the  heart  whose  peace 
you  have  destroyed.  My  sensibility  first  ruined 
my  virtue,  and  then  my  repose.  But  though 
for  you  I  consented  to  abandon  an  humble 
happy  home,  to  embitter  the  age  of  my  vener*- 
able  father,  and  bear  the  contempt  of  the 
world,  I  can  never  sup[>urt  my  own.  ^Iy 
heart  revolts  against  my  situation,  and  hourly 
bids  me  renounce  a  splendour,  which  only 
renders  guilt  more  despicable.  [Risesl  I  meant 
to  explain  this  hereafter;  but  the  agitation  of 
my  mind  obliged  me  to  lighten  it  immediately. 

Wood.  Is  your  affection  then  already  ex- 
tinct? For  sure  it  must,  when  you  can  resolve 
to  torture  me  thus! 

CeciL  Were  my  love  extinct,  I  might  sink 
into  a  mean  content!  Oh,  no!  'Tis  to  that 
alone  I  owe  my  resolution. 

Wood.  Can  you  then  plunge  me  into  des- 
pair ?  So  young,  so  lovely  too !  Oh !  where 
could  you  find  so  safe  an  Asylum  as  my  heart? 
Whither  could  you  fly  ? 

Cecil.  I  am    obliged   to   you,   sir,   for  the 

Suestion ;    but   who  is  it  has   made   me  thus 
estitute  ?  I  may  retain  your  protection  indeed, 
but  at  what  price? 

Wood,  Give  me  but  a  little  time,  my  love! 
I  am  eaually  perplexed  between  my  father  and 
my  uncle;  each  of  whom  offers  me  a  wife  lean 
never  love.  Suffer  them  to  defeat  each  other's 
schemes !  Let  me  if  possible  be  happy  without 
a  crime;  for  I  must  think  it  one  to  grieve  a 
parent  hitherto  so  indulgent.  I  will  not  put 
any  thing  in  competition  with  your  peace; 
and  lon{^  for  the  hour  when  the  errors  of  the 
lover  will  be  absorbed  in  the  merits  of  the 
husband. 

CeciL  No,  Woodville!  That  was,  when  in- 
nocent, as  far  above  my  hopes,  as  it  is  now 
beyond  my  wishes.  I  love  you  too  sincerely 
to  reap  any  advantage  from  so  generous  an 
error ; 
heart, 
tion  [ 

and  how  should  I  possess  yours  when  I  have 
lost  even  my  own? 

Wood.  \i  is  impossible  you  should  ever 
lose  either,  while  so  deserving  of  both.  I  am 
obliged  to  return  directly,  but  will  hasten  to 
you  the  very  first  moment  When  we  meet 
again  it  must  be  with  a  smile,  remember! 

CeciL  It  will  when  we  meet  again.  Oh, 
how  those  words  oppress  me!  {Aside]  But 
do  not  regulate  your  conduct  by  mine,  nor 
make  me  an  argument  with  yourself  for  dis- 

68 


to  reap  any  advantage  from  so  generous  an 
error;  yet  you  at  once  flatter  an^vound  my 
beart,  Ai  allowing  me  worthy  sucn  a  distino* 
lion;  Cut  love  cannot  subsist  without  esteem, 
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obeying  my  lord ;  lor  here  I  solemnly  swear 
never  to  accept  you  without  the  joint  consent 
of  both  our  fathers;  and  that  I  consider  as  an 
eternal  abjuration!  But  may  the  favoured  wo- 
man you  arc  to  make  happy,  have  all  my 
love  without  my  weakness!  j^Exit  in  Tears, 
f^ood.  Disinterested,  exalted  cirl!  Why 
add  such  a  needless  har?  For  is  it  possible  to 
gain  my  father's  consent?  And  yet  without  her 
life  would  be  insupportable!  The  censures  of 
the  world!  What  is  that  world  to  me?  Were 
1  weak^  enough  to  sacrifice  her  to  the  erro- 
neous judgment  of  the  malicious  and  unfeel- 
ing, what  dues  it  offer  to  reward  me?  Com- 
m>endalions  1  can  never  deserve,  and  riches  1 
can  never  enjoy.  [Exit. 

Scene  .11. — A  Street  before  Cecilia's  House. 

Jacob  opens  the  Door  and  lets  out  Wo on- 
VILLE,  ivho  passes  over  the  Sta^e ;  Jacob 
remains  with  his  Hands  in  his  Pockets, 
ivhistting.  Enter  Vane,  disguised,  witfi 
a  Basket  of  Game  in  his  Hand. 

Vane,  Sof  there  he  goes  at  last.  I  may 
open  the  attack  without  fear  of  a  discovery, 
since  our  hopeful  heir  will  hardly  return  di- 
rectly. This  intelligence  of  my  landlord's  at 
the  Blue  Posts  has  made  the  matter  much 
easier.  Um,  a  good  subject!  Sure  I  ought  to 
know  that  bumkin's  face!  As  I  live,  my  play- 
fellow at  the  parish-school ,  Jacob  Gawky! 
Now  for  a  touch  of  the  old  dialect.  D'ye  hire, 
young  mon!  Pray,  do  ye  knaw  where  one 
Bett  Dowson  do  live  ?  • 

Jacob.  No  a,  not  I. 

Vane,  Hay!  Why,  zure*)  as  two-pence, 
thou  beest  Jacob  Gawky! 

Jacob.  Odsbodlikins!  zo  I  be  indeed!  Hut, 
who  beest  thee  ? 

Vane,  What,  doost  not  knaw  thy  ould 
tkhoolvellow,  Wull,  mun  ? 

Jacob,  Hdy!  What?  Wull?  Od  rabbit  it. 
If  I  ben't  desprate  glad  to  zee  thee;  where 
doost  live  now,  mun  ? 

Vane.  Down  at  hiiome,  in  our  parish.  I 
be  coemed  up  with  Zur  Jzaac  Promise  to  be 
meade  excoisemun. 

Jacob,  Thee'st  good  luck,  faith!  wish,  no 
odds  too  thee,  n>y  fortin  ware  as  good!  but 
tbeed^st  always  a  muortal  good  notion  of 
wroiting  and  cyphers,  while  1  don't  knaw  my 
own  neamc  when  I  do  zee  it.  What  didst 
leave  zea  for? 

Vane,  Why,  I  ware  afraid  I  should  be 
killed  before  I  comed  to  be  a  great  mon :  hut 
what  brought  thee  into  this  foine  house? 

Jacob.  Fortin,   Wull!    Fortin.     Didst  thee 
knaw  Nan  oW  mill? 
•    Vane,  ^a,  not  I. 

Jacob,  Od  rabbit  it!  I  thought  every  ^uortal 
zoul  had  knawd  zhe.  W^ell,  Nan  and^  ware 
such  near  neighbors,  there  ware  only  a  lurn 
between  us;  zhe  ware  a  desperate  zmart  lass, 
that's  the  truth  on't:  and  I  had  half  a  moind 
to  teake  to  feyther's  business,  and  marry  zhe: 
but,  ecod,  the  zimpletony  grow'd  90  fond,  that 
some  how  or  other,  I  ware  tired  first !  when 
behold  you,  zquiro  takes  a  fancy  to   me,  and 

l)  Tills  <li«!ecl  if  nuch  the  «ame  as  the  York»1«tte,  onlj 
that  iho  s  is  changed  iolo  z,  and  thr  hard  Irller*  tnlo 
soft  nnas  at  tho  hrginninic  of  a  Rjllahla;  for  instance, 
aiir*  for  tiur««  skho»lf«ll«w»  kchoolfcllotr,  •!«. 


made  I  cuome  and  live  at  the  hall;  and  as 
my  head  run  all  on  tuown,  when  aw  comed 
up  to  London,  aw  brought  I  wi'un:  zo  I  thought 
to  ^et  rid  that  way  of  the  bullocking  of  Nan. 

Vane.  But,  Jacob,  how  didst  get  into  thic^) 
foine  house? 

Jacob.  Dang  it,  doan't  I  zeay,   I'll   tell   the 

f resent!  Zoa,  as  I  ware  zaying,  one  holiday 
went  to  zee  thic  there  churth,  wi'  the  top 
like  a  huge  punch-howl  turned  auver;  and, 
dang  it!  who  should  arrive  in  the  very  nick, 
but  madam  Nan.  Well,  buome  conies  I  as 
merry  as  a  cricket;  zquire  caals  for  I  in  a 
muortal  hurry;  when  who  zhould  I  zee,  but 
madam  Nan  on  her  marrowbones  a  croyiug 
for  dear  loife !  dang  il,  I  thought  at  first  I 
should  ha'  zwounded;  zo  a  made  a  long  zar- 
mant  about  'ducing  a  poor  girl,  and  zaid  I 
should  zartainly  go  to  the  divil  forit,  and  tben 
turned  1  off.  But  the  best  fun  is  to  come, 
mun ;  rabbit  me !  if  aw  did  not  teake  Nan  into 
keeping  himself;  and  zhe  do  flaunt  it  about, 
as  foine  as  a  duchess. 

f^ine.  A  mighly  relieious  moral  gentleman, 
truly !  [Aside^  Well,  how  came  you  to  this 
pleace  ? 

Jacob,  Why,  Meay-day,  walking  in  Com- 
mon-garden ^)  to  smell  the  pozeys,  who  zhouM 
I  zee  but  our  Bridget!  1  was  muortal  glad  to 
zee  her,  you  must  needs  think,  and  zhe  got  I 
this  here  pleace. 

Vane,  VVounds!  dost  live  wp  a  lord  in  this 
foine  house  ? 

Jacob,  Noa;  a  leady,  you  fool!  but  zuch  a 
leady,  zuch  a  dear,  easy,  good-natured  crea- 
ture! zhe  do  never  say  noa,  let  we  do  what 
we  wull. 

Vane.  NovC*  to  the  point.  [Aside"]  Is  your 
lady  married? 

Jacob,  Noa:  but  zhe's  as  good;  and  w^bat'st 
think  mun?  to  a  lord's  zon!  though  if  a  ware 
a  king,  aw  would  not  be  too  good  for  zhe. 
A  muortal  fine  comely  mon  too,  who  do  love 
her,  as  aw  do  the  eyes  in  his  head.  Couzin 
Bridget  do  tell  I,  zhe  zeeded  s)  a  letter  iwhere 
aw  do  zay  aw  wull  ha'  her  any  day  of  the 
week,  whatever  do  come  o'th'  next.  Why,  1 
warrant  they  have  'pointed  wedding-day  ! 

Vane,  The  devil  they  have  ?  My  lord  will 
go  mad  at  this  news.  [Aside. 

Jacob,  L^uk  a  deazy!  how  merry  we  will 
be  on  that  day!  Wo't  con^e  and  junket  wT 
us? 

Vane,  Yes,  yes,  I  shall  certainly  make  one 
among  you,  either  then  or  before.  [Aside] 
But  now  I  must  goa  and  give  this  geame  to 
zquire — zquire — what  the  dickens  be  his  name! 
1  do  always  forget  it,  there  zhould  be  a  ticket 
somewhere:  zoa,  rabbit  me!  if  some  of  your 
London  faulk  ha'  no'  cut  it  off,  out  o'fun! 

Jacob,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  'ecod,  nothing  more  li- 
kelier. [JSoth  laugh  fooUshljl  The  rum 
people  be  zo  zharp  as  needles.  But  there's  no 
pleace  like  it  for  all  that ;  I  be  set  upon  living 
and  dying  in  it. 

Vane,  Now  to  secure  my  return  if  neces- 
sary. [Aside']  ril  tell  thee  what,  Jacob !  seeing 
as  how  I  ha  lost  thic  there  direction,  do  thee 
teake  the  basktt :  'tis  only  a  present  of  geame 
from  the  parson  o*  our  parish ;  and,  if  zo  be 
I  can'i  find  the  gentleman,  why  'tis  honestly 

1)  That.        a)  CoT«nUgard«a.        5)  84W. 
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mine.  Meay  be  IMl  come,  and  teake  a  bit  o* 
supper  wi'  ve. 

Jacob,  VVull  ye  indeed?  dang  it!  ibafs 
cieTer;  and  tben  youMI  see  our  Bridget.  She*s 
a  muortal  xmart  lass»  I  promise  ye!  and,  meay 
be,  Tnay*st  get  a  peap  at  my  leady,  wbo^s  de- 
sperate bandsome !  Good  bye  t'ye.  Bi*idget*s 
so  comical!  od  rabbit  it,  we^ll  be  main  merry. 

\Exit, 

Fane.  Tbus  far  I  bave  succeeded  to  admi- 
ration! our  young  heir  has  really*  a  mind  to 
play  the  fool  and  marry  bis  mistress!  though, 
laito,  marrying  his  own  does  not  seem  very 
inexcusable,  \vben  so  many  of  his  equals  mo- 
destly content  themselves  with  the  cast-ofTs  of 
half  ibeir  acquaintance.  [Exit, 

Scene  III.  —  An  Apartment   in   Cecilia's 

House, 

Enter  Bridget. 

Urid,  So,  just  the  old  story  again!  crying, 
crying  for  ever!  Lord,  if  1  was  a  man,  I  should 
bale  such  a  whimpering-- -what  would  she 
bave  I  wonder?   to  refuse   such   a   handsome, 

feuteel,  good-nalured  man !  and,  FJl  be  sworn, 
e  offered  to  marry  her;  for  I  listened  with 
all  my  ears  !  Oh,  that  be  would  have  me  now ! 
I  should  become  my  own  coach  prodigiously, 
tbat^s  a  sure  thing.  \A  knocking}  Hay,  who 
knocks? 

Enter  Jacob. 

Jacob,  K  young  nion  do  want  my  leady. 

Srid,  A  man  ?  what  sort  of  a  man  ? 

Jacob,  Why  a  mon — like — just  such  ano- 
tber  as  I. 

Brid,  No,  no,  no;  that's  not  so  easy  to 
fmd.  What  can  any  man  want  with  ner? 
show  him  in  here,  Jacob. 

Jacob,  \Returning  in  a  kind  ^  S^^^'\ 
Wben  shall  we  have  the  wedding,  Bridget.?  • 

lirid.  We  shall  have  a  burying  first,  1 
believe. 

Jacob,  Od  rabbit  it!  we  won't  be  their  se- 
conds there,  faith !  [ExiL 

lirid.  Now,  if  he  mistakes  me  for  my  lady, 
I  shall  find  out  what  he  wants. 

Re-enter  Jacub,   with   Captain    IIarcourt, 

disguised, 

Copt,  H,  Is  that  your  lady  ?  [Surveying her, 

Jacob.  He,  he,  he!  lauk,  zur,  don't  you 
know  that's  our  Bridget? 

lirid.  So,  deuce  on  him,  there's  my  whole 
scheme  ^ipoWeAl .[Aside\  My  lady,  sir,  is  en- 
gaffed;  but,  if  you  telfme  your  business,,  it 
mrill  do  just  as  well. 

CopUH,  For  yourself  it  may,  child! 

,         [  Chucks  Iter  under  the  Chin. 

Brid,  What,  you  belong  to  Mr.  Gargle  the 
apothecar}' ?  or  come  from  the  jeweller  on 
Ludgate-hill  ?  or  have  a  letter  from — 

Capt.H,  The  rery  person;  you  have  hit  it. 
And  DOW|  do  me  the  favour  to  telt  your  lady, 
a  stranger  wishes  to  speak  to  her  on  particu- 
lar business. 

Brid.  Very  well,  sir.  Was  ever  handsome 
man  so  crabbed !  [Aside.  Exit, 

CapL  H,  'Egad,  if  the  mistress  has  half  as 
much  tongue  as  the  maid,  Woodville  may 
catch  me  in  the  midst  of  my  first  speech. 
Now  ibr  ray  credentials !  and  here  she  comes ! 
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a  lovely  girl,  indeed!  I  can  scarce  blame  Frank, 
for  she  awes  me. 

Enter  Cecilia,  followed  officiously  by 

Bridget. 

Cecil.  I  was  informed,  sir,  you  bad  parti- 
cular business  with  me. 

Capt,H,  I  took  the  liberty,  madam— I  say, 
madam,  I — 

Cecil.  As  I  have  neither  friends  or  relations 
in  London,  fi^ij^Afl  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess — 

C€ipt.H,  What*!  would  communicate,  ma- 
dam, requires  secresy. 

Cecil.  Bridget,  go  where  I  ordered  you  just 
now. 

Brid.  Yes,  madam.— But  if  I  an't  even  with 
you  for  this —  [Aside,  and  e.xit* 

Cecil,  I  complied  with  your  request,  sir, 
without  inquiring  the  motive ;  because  you,  I 
think,  can  have  only  one.  My  father,  iil  may 
trust  my  heart,  has  made  you  bis  messenger 
to  an  unwilling  oflender. 

Capt.H,  Pardon  me,  madam,  but  I  refer 
you  to  this. 

Cecil.  [Reads'}  Madam^ — Being  certainly 
informed  Mr.  Vvoodville  is  on  the  point  of 
marrying  a  lady  chosen  by  his  friends, 
fvh^n  it  is  presumed  you  will  be  disengaged, 
a  nobleman  of  rank  and  estate  above  what 
he  can  ever  possess,  is  thus  early  in  laying 
his  fieart  and  fortune  at  your  feet,  lest 
some  more  lucky  rival  should  anticipate 
him.  The  bearer  is  authorised  to  disclose 
all  particulars,  and  offer  you  a  settlement 
worthy  your  acceptance.  —  Deign,  madam, 
to  listen  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  you 
will  find  the  unknown  lover  as  generous, 
and  not  less  constant,  tlum  Woodville. — 
Good  heavens!  to  what  an  insult  have  I  ex-^ 
posed  myself! 

[Bursts  into  Tears,  and  sinks  into  a 
Citair ,  witliout  minding  Har court, 
who  watches  her  with  Irresolution. 

Capt.H.  What  can  I  think?  There  is  an 
air  of  injured  delicacy  iu  her  which  teaches 
me  to  reproach  myself  for  a  well-meant  de- 
ceit. [Aside'\  If,  madan? — 

Cecil.  I  bad  forgot  this  wretch.  [Risesi 
Return,  sir,  to  your  vile  employer;  tell  him, 
whoever  he  is,  I  am  too  sensible  of  the  insult, 
though  not  entitled  to  resent  it;  tell  him  I 
have  a  heart  above  my  situation,  and  that  he 
has  only  had  the  barbarous  satisfaction  oF  add- 
ing another  misery  to  those  which  almost 
overwhelmed  me  before. 

CapLH,  Hear  me,  madam,   I  conjure  you! 

Cecil.*  Never !  a  word  would  contaminate 
me.  [Struggles  to  go  off. 

Capt.  H.  Nay,  you  shall.  You  do  not  know 
half  the  good  consequences  of  this  letter.  I 
am  the  friend,  the  relation  of  Woodville — my 
name,  Harcourt! 

Cecil.  Is  it  possible  be  should  be  so  cruel, 
so  unjust? 

Capt.  H.  He  is  neither  cruel  nor  unjust,  but 
only  unfortunate. — Hear. — He  designs  to  marry 
you;  this  I  learned  from  himself  only  this 
morning.  As  a  proof  of  my  sincerity,  I  will 
own  I  doubted  your  right  to  that  mark  of  bis 
esteem,  and  made  this  trial  in  consequence, 
pleased  to  find  you  worthy  of  his  rank,  I  feel 
shocked  at  reminding  you,  you  ought   not  to 
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sbare  it.  But,  madam,  if  you  truly  love  him, 
,  you  cannot  wish  that  to  be  just  to  you  he 
should  he  unjuAt  to  those  who  have  a  prior 
right  over  him. — This  shall  positively  be  my 
last  effort.  [Aside, 

Cecil,  A  motive  like  yours,  sir,  will  excuse 
any  thing.  How-  little  my  happiness,  honour, 
or  interest,  ever  w^eighed  against  his  need  not 
be  repeated ;  far  be  it  from  me  now  to  dis- 
grace him.  He  is  apprised  of  my  invincible 
objections  to  a  match  which  will  never  take 
place.  May  he  form  a  happier!  while  I,  by 
a  voluntary  poverty,  expiate  my  oHence. 

Har.  Ma — ma — -vVhat  the  devil  chokes  me 
so  ?  {jisidel  I  am  struck  with  your  sentiments, 
and  must  find  you  a  proper  asylum.  The 
moment  I  saw  you,  1  had  hopes  such  man- 
ners could  not  veil  an  immoral  heart.  I  have 
proved  your  sincerity,  and  owe  a  reparation 
to  your  delicacy.  The  proposed  bride  of 
Woodville  is  every  way  worthy  that  distinc- 
lion;  nor  am  I  without  hopes  even  she  will 
be  prevailed  on  to  protect  you.  But  I  must 
not  leave  a  doubt  of  my  smcerity:  —  do  you 
know  miss  Mortimer? 

Cecil,  I  have  seen  the  lady,*  sir. — But  dare 
I  credit  my  senses?  has  heaven  formcfd  two 
such  hearts,  and  for  me? 

Har.  With  her  your  story  will  be  buried 
for  ever:  and  I  think,  the  sooner  you  disap- 
pear, the  more  easily  will  you  prevent  'V>^ood- 
ville^s  diibbedience.  I  will  open  the  affair  to 
miss  Mortiiher  directly,  and  if  she  acquiesces, 
desire  her  to  call  for  you  in  person,  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  any  artifice. 

Cecil,  tie  who  inspired  such  sentiments, 
alone  can  reward  them !  Oh,  sir,  you  have 
raised  a  poor  desponding  heart;  but  it  shall 
be  the  business  ot  my  future  life  to  deserve 
those  favours  I  can  never  half  repay. 

Har.  I  find,  by  punishing  me  with  acknow- 
ledgments, you  are  resolved  to  be  obliged  to 
me.  The  time  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted 
oo  such  trifles.  At  seven,  you  shall  have  cer- 
tain intelligence  of  my  success ;  employ  the 
interim  to  the  best  advantage,  and  hope  every 
thing  from  daring  to  deserve  well.  [JExii. 

Cecil.  Astonishing  interposition  of  heaven! 
~Hope!  What  have  I  to  hope?— But  let  the 
consaousness  of  acting  rightly  support  me  in 
the  sad  moment  of  renouncing  Woodville, 
and  in  bim  all  that  rendered  life  desirable. 


doing  without  them. — I  can  never  master  my 
feelings  enough  to  speak  properly  to  Wood- 
ville on  the  subject,  tnerefore  must  fix  on  some 
other  method.  [Pauses']  That*s  a  sure  one, 
and  falls  heavy  on  the  artful,  aspiring  creature 
only! — Vane! 

Re-enler  Vane. 
Could  not  you  procure  me  a  travelUog-chaise 
and  four  stout  fellows  immediately  ? 

Fane.  To  be  sure,  my  lord,  I  can  order  a 
chaise  at  any  inn,  if  you  choose  it 

Lord  G,  Pho,  pho !  Do  what  I  have  ordered, 
and  wait  near  the  Horse-guards  in  aibout  an 
hour ;  when  1  shall  seiie  this  insolent  baggage, 
and  convey  her  out  of  my  son*s  reach,  lifwc 
can  contrive  to  frighten  ner  into  taking  yoo 
as  a  husband,  it  will  end  all  my  fears,  and 
shall  be  the  making  of  your  fortune. 

Vane,  *Gad,  I  like  the  project  well. — A 
handsome  wife  is  the  best  bait  wben  vre  fisb 
for  preferment;  and  this  gives  me  a  double 
claim  both  on  father  and  son.  [Aside]  No- 
thing but  the  profound  respect  I  nave  for  your 
lordship  could  induce  me  to  think  of  ^\%\ 
though  born  without  rank  and  fortune,  I  have 
a  soul,  my  lord — 

Lord  G,  Come,  come,  ray  good  lad^  1  guess 
what  you  would  say ;  but  we  have  no  time 
for  speeches.  —  I  have  set  my  heart  on  the 
success  of  this  project;  and  you  shall  find 
your  interest  in  indulging  me. 

[Exeunt  severailj. 

Scene  V. — Miss  Mortimer^s  Apartment, 

Enter  Captain  Harcourt,  meeting  Miss 

Mortimer. 


Scene  IV. — Lord  Glenmore*s  House, 
Enter  Lord  Glenhorb  euid  Vane. 

Lord  G.  And  are  you  sure  6f  all  this  ? 

Vane,  Absolutely,  my  lord.  I  have*  known 
the  bumpkin,  her  tootman,  from  the  height  of 
his  own  club. 

Lord  G.  What  a  cursed  infatuation !  I  know 
not  what  to  resolve  on. 

Vane.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  advise,  my 
lord — 

LordG.  And  who  asked  your  advice,   sir? 

Vanei  You  have,  my  lord,  formerly. 

LordG,  Take  care  you  stay  till  I  do. — 
Leave  mc,  sir. 

Vane,  If  you  don^t  like  my  advice,  I  shall 
give  you  my  opinion  very  snortly. — A  crusty 
crab!  [Exit,  muttering. 

Lord  G,  This  is  the  certain  consequence  of 
entrusting  low  people;   and  yet  there  is  no 


Har.  If  I  were  to  judge  of  your  temper  by 
your  looks,  my  dear,  I  should  say  it  was  un- 
commonly sweet,  this  morninff. 

Missm.  A  truce  with  compliment;  I  must 
in  reason  renounce  dear  flattery  after  marriage. 
Har,  To  flattery  you  never  paid  court ;  but 
the  language  of  the  heart  and  the  world  will 
sometimes  resemble.  —  I  ought,  bowever,  to 
praise  your  temper,  for  I  am  come  to  try  it, 
and  give  you  a  noble  opportunity  of  exerting 
its  benevolence. 

MissM.  A  benevolence  you  certainly  doobt 
by  this  studied  eulogium. 

Har.  I  might,  dicTl  not  know  it  well. — In 
short,  my  love,  I  have  taken  the  strangest  step 
this  morning — 

MissM,  What  step,  for  heaven*s  sake? 
Har.  In  regard  to  a  lady. 
MissM,  Not  another  wife,  I  hope? 
Har,  No,  only  a  mistress. 
MissM.  Oh,  a  trifle,  a  trifle! 
Capt,  H.  You  may  laujg;h,  madam,  but  I  am 
serious.     In  plain  ETnglish,  Woodville   has   a 
mistress  he    dotes    on  so   madly,  as   even  to 
intend  marrying  her.  Imagining  ner,  like  most 
of  her  stamp,  only  an  artful  interested  crea- 
ture, I  paid  her  a  visit  as  a    stranger,   'with 
an  offer  which  must  have  unveiled  ner  heart 
bad   it  been   base;  but  I  found    her,    on  tlie 
contrary,  a  truly   noble-minded    girl,  and    §Mr 
above  ner  present  situation,   'which  she  earn- 
estly  wisl^es  to   quit.  —  In  short,  my  dear,  I 
thought  it  prudent  to  pari  them ;  and^  in  yoar 
name,  offered  her  an  asylum. 

MissM,  In  my  naraef  you  amaze  me,  Mr. 
Harcourt!  Would  you  associate   your  ^prife 


[Act  III.  ScENB  1.] 

-vvilh  a  kept  mistress  ?  iuring  such  an  acqaisi- 
tioa  into  the  bouse  of  lord  Glenmore,  and  de- 

{»riTe  WoodviIIe  of,  perhaps,  his  only  reason 
or  not  interferiDg  with  us?— Do  you  think  I 
credit  this  sudden  acquaintance? 

CapLH.  I  deceiTed  myself,  1  find;  I  thought 
you  ahoTe  such  low  suspicion — ^that  you  could 
make  distinctions. 

MissM,  Yes,  yes,  I  can  make  distinctions 
more  clearly  than  you  wished.  You  must  ex> 
cuse  my  interference  in  this  affair,  sir;  and 
let  me  hint  to  you,  that  your  own  will  do  as 
little  credit  to  your  heart  as  to  your  under- 
standing. 

CapiJH.  Mighty  well, madam!  goon.  Settle 
this  with  respect  to  yourself,  hut  do  not  be 
concerned  about  me;  for  in  one  word,  if  you 
cannot  resolve  on  protecting  this  poor  nnfor- 
tunate,  I  will. 

MissM.  That  must  not  be;  yet  his  warmth 
alarms  me.  [AsUie\  Nay  but,  my  dear,  think 
delib^kately  I — Supposing  her  all  you  say,  the 
world  judges  by  actions,  not  tnoughts,  and 
will  bury  her  merit  in  her  situation. 

CapLHn  It  is  that  cruel  argument  perpe- 
tuates error  in  so  many  of  your  frail  sex. — 
Be  the  first  to  rise  abo\e  it  That  you  are  in 
lord  Glenmore's  house,  will  be  your  justifica- 
tion, both  to  the  world  and  himftlf;  for  what 
but  a  generous  motive  can  actuate  you  ?  In 
my  eyes,  my  dear  Sophia,  virtue  never  looks 
%o  lovely  as  when  she  stretches  out  her  hand 
to  the  ^llen! 

MissM.  Oh,  Ilarcourt!  I  am  ashamed  of 
my  suspicion;  I  ought  to  have  knovim  all  the 
candour  and  generosity  of  your  heart,  and 
received  in  a  moment  the  unhappy  woman  it 
patronised;  yet,  at  this  crisis  in  our  own  af- 
lairsy  to  run  the  chance' of  further  ezaspera- 
tin|^  my  benefactor — 

SapLH.  I  am  not  to  learn  that  friendship 
and  loTe  have  been  mere  masks  to  fraud  and 
folly  in  the  great  world.  No  one  would  blame 
me,  were  I  to  suffer  Woodville  to  ruin  him- 
selfy  as  the  shortest  way  of  fixing  my  own 
fortune,  and  obtaining  my  lord*s  approbation 
of  your  choice.  But  1  know  not  how  it  hap- 
pened, that  when  a  mere  boy,  I  took  it  into 
my  bead,  truth  was  as  much  to  the  purpose 
as  lying ;  and  as  1  never  got  into  more  scrapes 
than  others,  why  1  still  pursue  my  system, 
and  prefer  honour  lo  art.  Then,  if  we  fail, 
-we  faaTe  something  better  to  console  us  than 
a  pond  or  pistol;  and  if  we  succeed,  what  is 
there  w^anting  to  our  happiness? 

Miss  M.  And  how  do  you  mean  to  manage 
ber  escape? 

CapLH.  That,  my  dearest,  is  the  dilBcnlty. 
I  found  she  had  seen  you,  and  therefore  was 
obliged  to  satisfy  her  of  my  honour,  by  as- 
suring her  you  would  call  for  her  in   person. 

MissM.  Very  well;  we  must  carefully  watch 
our  opportunity.  You  dine  here.  The  word 
of  command  you  are  accustomed  to  obey,  but 
you  must  now  become  obedient  to  the  look; 
for  you  know  I  have  my  difficulties,  however 
strong  ray  desire  of  obliging  you.     [Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  L-^The  Hall 

Enter  Vahb,  looking  about. 

f^ane.  Hey-day !  sure  his  old-£ishioned  lord- 
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ship  has  not  employed  two  of  us  on  one  er- 
rand ! — An  old  man  has  been  hovering  about 
madam*s  house,  and  has  followed  me  here, 
without  my  knowing  what  to  make  of  him. 
However,  ears  befriendme!  [Retires,  listening. 

Enter  Governor   Harcourt,  follotved  by 
his  black  Servants  soon  a/ter. 

Gov.H,  Here,  Antony,  Pompey,  Caesar! 
you  dogs!  be  ready  to  attend  my  lord  and 
me  on  a  little  expedition. — No,  no  flambeaus, 
boobies!  the  chaste  miss  Diana  will  surely 
take  a  spiteful  pleasure  in  lighting  us  to  catch 
another  kind  oi  miss. — And,  do  ye  bear  ?  not 
one  syllable  of  the  when,  where,  or  how,  ex- 
cept you  intend  to  dangle  on  one  string,  like 
a  bunch  of  black  grapes.  [Talks  to  them  apart. 

Enter  Gret. 

Grey.  It  is  here,  I  am  at  length  informed, 
the  father  of  this  abandoned  seducer  •  resides. 
— Yet,   what  redress  can   poverty   hope  from 

E rider — Surely,  however,  for  his  own  sake, 
e  will  assist  me  in  regaining  the  poor  girl, 
and  aAerwards  prevent  the  wretch  from  pur- 
suing her! — ^There,  I  suppose,  he  is. — My  lord! 

Goif.IL  Well,  old  Sturdy!  what  do  you 
want  with  my  loid?    [Turns short  upon  him. 

Grey.  Merciful  heaven!  the  father  of  Ceci- 
lia !  [Aside, 

Vane.  Hey!  indeed!  [Aside, 

Grey.  Oh!  how  my  heart  misgives  me! 
Perhaps  this  base  Woodville,  her  yery  bro- 
ther—  [Aside.- 

Gov.  H.  What,  is  the  old  man  ill  ?--Sure  I 
know  this  honest — it  is  not — yet  it  is — Grey? 

Grey.  The  same  indeed,  my  lord. 

Gov.  H,  No  my  lord  to  me,  man ;  my  name 
is  Harcourt. 

Grey.  Blessed  be  heaven  for  that,  however! 

Gov,  H.  Be  not  righteous  overmuch ;  for 
that  my  name  is  Harcourt  I  do  not  reckon 
among  the  first  favours  of  heaven. — But,  ha, 
ha,  ha!  perhaps  you  thought  I  had  no  name 
at  all  by  this  time?  —  Faith,  I  put  a  pretty 
trick  upon — Well,  well,  well! — You  m?y  re- 
tire till  my  lord  is  read^.  [To  the  Blacks, 
who  go  off\  I  am  a  riddle,  honest  Grey! 
but  now  1  am  come  to  expound  myself,  and 
make  thy  fortune  into  the  bargain.  It  is  many 
a  long  day  since  I  saw  old  England.  But  at 
last  I  am  come  home  with  a  light  heart  and 
a  heavy  purse,  design  to  fetch  up  my  Cicely, 

five  her  and  my  money  to  the  honestest  fellow 
can  find,  and  grow  old  amid  a  rosy  race 
of  Britons,  springing  from  a  stem  reared  aAer 
my  own  fashion,  ihere^s  news  for  you,  my 
honest  friend! 

Grer.  Alas!  how  little  will  he  think  I  de- 
serve his  favour  when  he  heari  my  account 
of  her!  And  how  can  I  shock  a  parent,  with 
what  too  severely  shocks  even  myself?  [Aside. 

Gov.H,  What,  silent,  man!  ha,  ha,  ha! — I 
can*t  but  laugh  to  think  how  foolish  you  looked 
at  the  second  year*s  end,  when  no  allowance 
came:  but  that  was  my  own  contrivance;  all 
done  on  purpose,  my  good  old  soul !  and  now 
it  win  come  in  a  lump ;  there*s  the  whole  dif- 
ferenced— Well,  and  %o  my  dame  made  her  a 
pattern  of  housewifery,  hey? — ^Od!  I  don*t 
intend  to  touch  another  pickle  or  preserve 
that  is  not  of  my   little   Cioely*s  own   doing; 
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and  ril  build  her  a  dairy,  with  every  bowl 
and  chura  of  silver!  —  Zounds,  it  shall  be  a 
finer  sight  than  the  Tower  of  London!  and 
-we^ll  set  up  dame  Deborah*s  statue  before  it, 
like  queen  Anne*s  in  St.  PauPs  Church-yard. 
— But  why  doesn*t  enjoy  this  discovery,  man? 
Art  afraid  1  shall  take  her  from  thee?  Ob, 
never  think  of  that ;  for  thou  shall  bless  every 
pie  she  makes;  ay,  and  taste  it  aAerwards, 
old  Pudding-sleeves! 

Grej,  Ah,  sir!  \Sighs. 

Gov,  H.  Hey  !  Zounds !  what  dost  mean  ? 
Sure  my  Cicely  isn*t  dead? 

Grey,  No,  not  dead,  sir. 

Gov,  H,  She^s  very  near  it  then,  I  suppose? 

Grej,  No,  sir. 

Gov,H.  No,  sir?  Then  what  the  devil  do 
you  mean,  by  alarming  me  thus  willi  your 
"No,  sirs,"  after  all? 

Grej,  Alas!  is  there  no  greater  evil? 

Gov,H,  None  that  I  know  of;  but  your 
whole  fraternity  are  not  more  like  ravens  in 
colour  than  note. — Come,  let  us  know  what 
this  mighty  evil  is. 

Grey,  l^or  years  did  she  increase  in  good- 
ness as  in  beauty;  the  charm  of  it^t.Ty  young 
heart,  and  the  sole  comfort  of  those  old  ones, 
to  whom  heaven  and  men  seemed  to  have 
consigned  her  for  ever. 

Gov,  H,  Well,  well,  I  had  a  little  bird  told 
me  all  this. 

Gref,  About  a  twelvemonth  ago,  during  a 
little  absence  of  mine,  a  young  man  of  fashion 
introduced  himself  into  my  house;  and  my 
wife  being  void  of  suspicion,  and  the  dear 
girl  uninstructed  in  the  ways  of  this  bad 
world — 

Gov»H,  The  dog  betrayed  berl^And  is  this 
your  care,  you  olu — and  that  ignoramus,  your 
wife? — Zounds  \  1  am  in  such  a  fury  !  I  want  to 
know  no  more  of  her  infamous  conduct. — 
*Od!  I  am  strangely  templed  to  have  you 
strangled  this  moment,  as  a  just  reward  for 
your  negligence;  and  so  bury  the  secret  with 
you. 

Gref.  It  is  as  efTectually  buried  already,  sir. 
I  love  the  dear  unhappy  girl  too  well  ever  to 
tell  her  heaven  gave  her  to  such  a  father. 

Gov.H,  Yes,  yes,  you  are  belter  suited  to 
the — I  hope  she  pays  for  this  severely !  —  You 
make  her  stand  in  a  while  sheet,  to  be  point- 
ed at  by  the  whole  village  every  Sunday, 
to  be  sure?^) 

Grey,  Alas,  sir !  she  put  it  out  of  my  power 
even  to  forgive  her. 

Goo,H,  Forgive  her!  forgive  her,  truly! 

Grey,  By  flying  immediately  from  her  only 
friend. — Infirm  and  poor,  I  struggled  with  the 
joint  evils  till  now;  when,  having  collected 
enough  to  support  me,  I  walked  up  in  search 
of  her.  It  was  only  yesterday  I  discovered 
her  in  a  splendid  coach,  which  I  traced  to 
her  house. 

Gov,H,  A  house?  I  shall  run  mad  entirely! 
—A  coach?  Why,  dare  the  little  brazen-face 
pretend  to  elegance,  when  I  took  such  pains 
to  quench  every  spark  of  gentility  in  her? 

Grey  In  the  oeighbournood  I  discovered 
the  name  of  her  seducer;  and  in  seeking  him, 
met  with  you. — Moderate  your  passion,  sir. — 

1)  Th«    punUtiment   for  yenng  women  wbo  have     given 
decided  prooCi  of  havia|  oaado  loe  free  tviih  ihe  men. 


Reflect!  When  age  is  frail,  what  can  we  ei- 
pect  in  youth .'*— Shall  man   desert  humanity? 

Gov,  H,  Sof  so,  so !  Now  I  am  to  be  tor- 
tured with  your  preaching.  —  I  renounce  the 
unworthy  little  slut.  I  have  no  friend — no  daugh- 
ter— no  any  thing. — *Od!  I  would  sooner  build 
an  hospital  for  idiots,  like  Swifl,  and  endow  it 
with  all  my  fortune,  than  bestow  it  on  one 
who  thus  perverts  reason. — Harkye,  sir:  forget 
the  way  to  this  house — forget  you  ever  saw 
my  face! — Would  I  had  never  seen  yours! 
— For  if  you  dare  to  send  her  whining  to  roe, 
ril  torment  you  with  every  plague  power, 
wealth,  law,  or  even  lawyers,  can  set  in  mo- 
tion. '  By  heaven,  I  abjure  the  audacious  little 
wretch  for  ever!  and  will  sooner  return  to 
India,  apd  bury  my  gold  with  those  from 
whom  it  was  taken,  than  bestow  a  single  shil- 
ling on  her,  when  she  loses  her  coach  and 
her  house. 

Grey,  \Contempluously^  And  I  will  sooner 
want  a  shilling,  than  suffer  her  lo  waste  her 
youth  in  a  state  which  will  render  her  age 
an  insupportable  burden.  Fear  not,  sir,  ever 
seeing  her  or  me  again ;  for  the  bosom  which 
reared,  will  joyfully  receive  her,  nor  further 
embitter  her  remaining  days  w^ith  the  know- 
ledge she  was.  born  the  equal  of  her  undoer, 
ana  deprived  herself  of  all  those  blessines  hea- 
ven only  hid,  never  denied  her.  ^£xtt 

Gov,  H,  Who  would  have  a  daughter? 
Zounds!  I  am  as  hot  as  if  i  was  in  the  black 
hole  at  Calcutta !  If  miss  had  only  married  a 
lout,  from  ignorance  of  her  birth,  1  could  have 
forgiven  it;  but  her  puppy  being  of  fashion, 
the  papers  will  get  hold  of  it,  ahd  I  shall  be 
paragraphed  into  purgatory.  Fools  can  turn 
wits  on  these  occasions;  and,  '*A  certain  go- 
vernor and  his  daughter,"  will  set  the  grinners 
in  motion  from  Piccadilly  to  Aldgate.  This 
insolent  old  fellow  too!  1  need  not  wonder 
where  she  got  her  courage:  not  but  1  like  his 
spirit.  *Od,  I  like  it  much ;  it  proves  his  in- 
nocence. What  the  devil  did  I  drive  him 
away  for  ?  Here,  dogs,  run  after  thai  old  man 
in  black,  and  order  him  lo  return  to  roe  this 
moment. 

Enter  Lord  Glen  more. 

LordG.  And  now,  brother,  I  am  ready  for 
you. 

Gov.H,  Yes;  and  now,  brother,  I  have  some- 
thing else  to  mind;  and  my  servants  more- 
over—  \KjciL 

Lord  G,  W^hat  new  whim  can  this  trouble- 
some mortal  have  taken'  into  his  head?  \A 
rapping  at  the  Door\  I  am  not  at  home,  re- 
member. I  have  disposed  of  Woodville  for 
a  few  hours  upon  pretence  of  business  in  the 
city,  which  will  give  me  time  to  prosecute  my 
scheme  upon  his  lady. 

Enter  Miss  Mortimer,   with  Cecilla,  in 

Mourning, 

MissM.  Nay,  as  to  that  circumstance — Bless 
me,  here's  my  lord  !  \JparL 

Cecil,  IVIy  lord'!  Good  heavens,  I  shall  sink 
into  the  earth  !  [AptMrL 

Miss  M,  He  can  never  guess  at  yon :  recover, 
my  dear  creature!  [Af»arL 

LordG.  Is  the  lady  indisposed,  miss  Mor- 
timer? 
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HissM*  Yes,  my  lord;  that  is,  no — I  don*t 
know  vrhat  I  am  sajing.  She  has  been  ill 
lately,  and  riding  has  a  lillle  overcome  ber, 
tbafs  all. — Struggle  to  keep  up,  for  beaven^s 
sake  and  your  ovirn.  \Apart  to  Cecilia. 

Cecil,  Impossible ! 

\JLord  Glenmore  draws  a  Hall  Chair, 
in  which  sfie  faints. 

Lord  G.  Warner!  drops  and  water,  in  a 
moment.  How  beautiful  she  is!  her  features 
are  exquisitely  Hne. 

Miss  M.  They  are  thought  so^  my  lord. 

Lord  G,  Her  pulse  returns;  she  revives. 

CeciL  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam !  My  lord 
too  I  *  I  am  shocked  to  have  occasioned  so 
mucb  trouble. 

MissM.  Absurd  to  apologise  for  the  infir- 
mity of  nature:  my  lord,  I  do  assure  you, 
was  quite  anxious — 

LordG.  The  man  must  surely  have  lost 
e-vcry  %en&t  who  can  see  this  lady,  even  when 
deprived  of  hers,  without  emotion:  but  to  me 
the  languor  of  illnejs  had  ever  something  pe- 
culiarly interesting. — I  wonder  who  this  ele- 
gant creature  is!  her  hand  seems  to  tremble 
strangely.  [Aside, 

CeciL  Ob,  madam!  — 

Miss  M,  Silence  and  recollection  alone  can 
secure  you  from  suspicion;  I  confess  I  relied 
on  his  absence.  [Aparito  Cecilia, 

Re-enter  Governor  Harcourt. 

Gov.H.  He  won*t  return,  hey?  *Od,  I  like 
tii«  old  Cambrian  the  better  for  it.  I  have 
fired  bis  Welsh  blood  finely.  Why,  what  a 
blockhead  was  I,  not  to  go  after  him  myself! 
Methinks  I  should  like  to  know  miss  when  I 
meet  her  in  her  coach  too.  Um!  did  he  not  tell 
me  something  of  tracing  the  seducer  into  this 
house?  [Stands  in  amazement  a  Moment, 
then  fJ^ustlesl  Woodville*s  mistress,  by  every 
thing  contrary!  'Od,  I  shall  seize  the  gipsy 
with  redoubled  satisfaction!  But  1  must  keep 
my  own  counsel ,  or  my  old  beau  of  a  bro- 
ther will  roast  me  to  death  on  my  system  of 
education.  Hey!  who  has  be  got  there?  [Ce- 
cilia rises^  A  pretty  lass,  faith!  Ah,  there  is 
the  very  thing  I  admire!  there  is  gentility, 
without  the  fantastical  flourishes  of  fashion! 
iusl  the  very  air  I  hoped  my  minx  would 
nave  bad.     [Lord  Glenmore,  having  led  off 

Cecilia,  returns. 

LordG.  I  don't  know  how,  but  my  incli- 
nation to  this  business  is  over.  I  think  1*11 
let  the  matter  alone  at  present. 

Gov.  H.  The  devil  you  will!  why,  by  to- 
morrow, W^oodville  may  have  mamed  her. 

LordG,  D*ye  think  so?  well  then,  let's  go. 

Crov.  H»  And  what  d'je  intend  to  do  with 
her,  pray? 

LordG,  I  won't  trust  this  weathercock  till 
all  is  safe.  [Aside^  I  care  not  what  becomes 
of  her,  so  she  is  out  of  my  way!  send  her  to 
Bridewell  perhaps. 

Goif.  H.  To  Bridewell,  truly?  No,  that  you 
shan't^  neither.  Bridewell,  quotha!  why,  who 
knows  but  the  fault  may  be  all  that  young 
Rakehell,  yoar  son's? 

LordG,  My  son's,  fir!  let  me  tell  you,  I 
have  not.  bred  him  in  such  a  manner. 

Gov,  H.  Oh,  if  breeding  were  any  security 
-  -  ZouDdty  I  shall  betray  all  by  anotner  word  1 

[Aside, 


LordG,  What  now  can  have  changed  you? 
But  you  are  more  inconstant  than  our  cli- 
mate. Did  you  ever  know  one  minute  what 
yoii  should  think  the  next?  However,  to  sa- 
tisfy your  scruples,  I  rntend'  to  dispatch  her 
to  a  nunnery;  and  if  that  don't  please  you, 
e'en   take   charge   of  her   yourself. 

iKxeunt  together. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  why 
this  would  make  a  comedy !  And  so,  of  all  birds 
in  the  air,  his  dignified  lordship  has  pitched  on 
me  for  the  husband  of  the  governor's  daughter 
anti  his  oxvn  niece!  Well,  if'l  can  but  go 
through  with  this,  it  will  be  admirable?  Thank- 
ed by  one  for  making  my  fortune,  and  safe 
from  the  anger  of  all. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv,  Mr.  Woodville,  sir,  is  just  gone  into 
the  bouse  you  bade  me  watch.  [Exifm 

F'ane.  The  devil  he  is!  why  then  I  must 
consign  my  intended  to  him  for  one  night 
more ,  and  persuade  my  lord  to  delay  our 
seizure  till  morning;  for,  to  meet  with  him, 
would  ccrlamly  produce  an  agreement  of 
all  parties,  and  a  marriage  which  would  ne- 
ver enrol  my  name  in  the  family  pedigree, 
or  governor's  will.  [ExiL 

Scene  11. — Cecilia's  Dressing-room,  Cand-* 
les  burning,  and  her  Clothes  scattered. 

Enter  Woodville. 

ff^ood.  Thanks  to  that  dear  lawyer's  lucky 
absence,  I  have  a  few  happy  hours,  my  love, 
to  spend  with  Ibee.  [Looks  at  her  Clothes'] 
Already  retired?  sure  I  have  not  leA  my  key 
in  the  garden  gate :  no ,  here  it  is,  [liings 
the  Bell,  and  taices  off  his  Sword;  then 
throws  himself  into  a  Chair]  Nobody  ans- 
wer! I  don't  understand  this.  Perhaps  I  shall 
disturb  ber:  Til  steal  into  her  chamber,  [Goes 
off,  and  presently  returns  disordered]  Not 
there  !  her  clothes  too,  the  same  she  had  on 
last!  Oh,  my  heart  misgives  mt!  But  where 
are  all  the  servants?  [iiings  verjr  violently] 
Bridget!  Robert!  Jacob! 

Re-enter  Bridget,  with  her  Hat  on, 

Bridget,  what's  become  of  your  lady  ? 

lirid.  Really,  sir,  I  can't  say;  don't  you 
know? 

fVood,  If  I  did  I  shouldn't  have  asked  you. 

Brid,  [After  a  littU  Pause]  Why  sure, 
sir,  my  lady  has  not  run  away;  and  yet  some- 
thing runs  in  my  head  as  if  she  had.  I  thought 
that  spark  came   for  no  good  to«day. 

Vf^'ood,  What  spark,  girl? 

Brid,  \S\iy^  just  after  you  went  away 
comes  a  young  man,  a  monstrous  genteel  one, 
and  very  handsome  too,  I  must  needs  say; 
with  fine  dark  eyes,  and  a  fresh  colour. 

fVood,  Damn  bis  colour!  tell  me  his  bu- 
siness. 

Brid,  So  be  axed  ^)  for  my  lady,  and  would 
not  tell  me  what  he  wanted:  I  came  with  her 
however ;  but  she  no  sooner  set  eye.%  on  him 
than  she  sent  me  out ;  whichr  argufied  no 
good,  you'll  say;  and  before  I  could  possibly 
come  back,  though  I  ran  as  fast  as  ever  my 
legs  could  carry  me,  be  was  gone,   and  she 
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writing,  and  crying  for  dear  life;  but  tbat 
was  no  news,  so  laid  not  mind  it:  and  when 
she  gave  me  leave  to  go  to  the  play,  thought 
no  more  harm  than  the  child  unoorn. 

Wood,  It  must  be  a  scheme  beyond  all 
doubt,  and  I  am  the  dupe  of  a  dissembling, 
ungrateful — Ob,  Cecilia    ! 

[Throtvs  himself  in  a  Chair. 

Brid.  [Softening  her  Voice,  and  setting 
her  Dress]  if  I  was  as  you,  sir,  I  would  not 
fret  about  her;  there  is  not  a  lady  in  the 
land  would  slight  a  gentleman  so  handsome 
and  sweet  tempered:  1  scorns  to  flatter,  for 
my  part.  Inferials  ^)  mustn*t  direct  their  bet- 
ters; but  had  i  been  in  my  lady^s  place,  a 
king  upon  this  throne  would  not  nave  tempted 
me«  Handsome  him  that  handsome  does,  say 
I;  and  I  am  sure  you  did  handsome  by  her; 
for  if  she  could  have  eat  gold,  she  might  have 
bad  it.  —  He  might  take  some  notice  truly. 

[Aside. 

Wood.  Where  was  she  writing?  [Starting  up. 

Brid,  In  the  little  drawing-room,  sir.  [Exit 
Woodtfillel  This  ridiculous  love  turns  people*s 
brains,  I  think.  I  am  sure  I  said  enougii  to 
open  his  eyes,  but  may  be  I  don*t  look  so 
handsome,  because  I  am  not  so  fine.  Hey!  a 
tfaought  strikes   me:   my   lady  is   gone,    tbat^s 

flain;  back  she  will  not  come  is  as  plain. 
Gamers  together  Cecilia*s  elegant  Clothes'] 
U  put  on  these,  and  hell  think  she  gave  *em 
to  me:  then  he  may  find  out  I  am  as  pretty 
as  she ;  if  not — he  and  I  are  of  yery  diflerent 
opinions.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  WoODViUB,  more  disordered. 

Wood.  Cruel,  ungrateful,  barbarous  girl! 
to  forsake  me  in  the  very  moment  I  was  re- 
solving to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  her!  But 
^tis  just :  first  dupes  to  the  arts  of  man ,  the 
pupil  soon  knows  how  to  foil  him  at  his  own 
weapons.  Perhaps  the  discovery  is  fortunate. 
In  a  short  time  i  must  have  borne  the  whole 
disgrace  of  her  ill  conduct,  and  my  father*s 
resentment  had  the  bitterest  aggravation.  But 
is  she  indeed  gone  ?  and  wiil  continual  to- 
morrows come,  without  one  hope  to  render 
them  welcome? 

Enter  Jacob. 

Villain!  whereas  your  lady? 

Jacob.  *.L:is  a  deazy,  bow  can  I  tell,  sur? 

Wood.  Where  are  aU  your  fellows? 

Jacob.  Abroad,  making  haliday. 

Wood,  When  did  you  go  out?  who  gare 
you  leave? 

Jacob.  My  lady,  her  own  self;  and  Fll  tell 
you  how  Hware.  Arter  dinner  I  geed  her  a 
noate;  and  when  she  bad  red  un,  she  axed 
me  if  so  be  as  bow  I  had  ever  seed  the  lions? 
Zoa  I  told  her  noa;  nor  no  moiir  I  never 
did.  Zoa  she  geed  me  half  a  crown,  and  bid 
me  goa  and  make  myself  happy.  I  thought 
it  ware  desperate  komd  of  her ;  zoa  1  went 
and  seed  the  huge  creturs;  and  arter,  only 
ttoppM  a  bit  Jo  pcap  at  the  moniment,  and 
hay  my  fortin  tuold  by  con)*rer  in  the  Old 
Bailey;  and  aw  said — 

Wood.  What  the  devil  does  it  signify  to 
me  what  be  said?  Harkye,  sir,  I  see  in  your 
(ace  you  know  more  of  your  mistress. 

•^  Inferior*. 


Jacob.  Dang  it  then  my  feace  do  lye  hugely. 

Wood.  Tell  me  the  whole  truth,  villain !  or 
1*11  stab  you  to  the  heart  this  instant. 

[Dratips  his  Stpord. 

Jacob.  [Kneels]  I  wullj  cur,  indeed  I  wull; 
doanH  ye  terrify  me  soa!  I  do  forget  every 
thing  in  the  wnole  world. 

Wood.  Be  sincere,  and  depend  upon  my 
rewarding  you. 

Jacob.  Why,  I  wish  I  meay  die  this  mau- 
ment,  if  conj  rer  did  not  zey  I  should  lose 
my  pleace!  nay,  aw  do  verily  think  aw  said 
zomething  o*niy  being  put  in  fear  o*my  loife. 
Loard  knaws,  1  little  thought  hovr  zoon  his 
words  would  come  to  pass. 

W^ood.  Will  you  dally  ? 

Jacob.  Zoa,  as  I  said,  sur,  when  I  com*d 
buome  again ,  I  found  all  the  duors  aupen, 
and  not  a  zoul  to  be  zeed. 

Wood.  This  fellow  can  never  mean  to  im- 
pose on  me,  and  I  must  think  it  a  planned 
affair.  [Aside]  While  1  was  in  the  couotly, 
Jacob,  did  your  mistress  see  much  company? 

Jacob.  Cuompany;  noa,  not  to  speak  sih— 
not  gentlewomen. 

Wood.  Gentlewomen,  blockhead!  why  had 
she  any  male  visitors? 

Jacob.  'Anan ! 

Wood.  I  must  braiik  thee  at  last,  booby! 
Did  any  men  come  to  see  her  then? 

Jacob,  Oh  yes,  sur,  yes  —  two  gentlemen 
com*d  almost  every  deay. 

Wood.  How?  two  gentlemen!  I  shall  run 
distracted!  Young  and  handsome? 

Jacob.  Not  auver  young,  zur,  nor  auvcr 
handsome;   but  drest  muortal  foine. 

Woop,  So  they  came  almost  rv*ry  day? 
Very  pretty  indeed,  miss  Cecilia!  \Vas  yoo 
never  called  up  while  they  staid?  Did  they 
come  together,  or  alone? 

Jacob.  Aloane. 

Wood.  I  thought  as  much;  yes,  I  thought 
as  much.  But  were  you  never  called  up, 
Jacob  ? 

Jacob.  Yes,  zur,  when  one  aw  um  ware 
here  one  deay,  I  ware  caaPd  up  for  something 
or  other. 

Wood.  Well !  why  don't  you  go  on  ?  I  am 
on  the  rack ! 

Jacob.  Don*t  ye  look  so  muortal  angry, 
then! 

Wood.  Well,  well,  I  won't,  my  good  fd- 
low!     There's  money  for  thy  honesty. 

Jacob.  Well;  there  aw  ware — 

Wood.  Speak  out  freely,  you  can  tell  me 
nothing  worse  than  I  imagine;  you  wool 
shock  me  in  the  least ;  not  at  all. 

Jacob.  Well;  theare  aw  ware  pleaying  on 
that  theare  music-thing  like  a  coffin^),  and 
madam  ware  a  zinging  to  un  like  any  bbck- 
bird. 

Wood.  A  music  master!  Is  that  all,  booby? 

[Pushes  him  do^n. 

Jacob.  Yes;  but  t'other,  sur. 

Wood*  Ay,  I  had  forgot;  what  of  him, 
good  Jacob?  what  of  him  r 

Jacob,  I  ware  never  caallcd  up  while  aw 
steajr'd;  zoa  (I  can't  but  zeay  I  had  a  co- 
riosity  to  knaw  what  brought  he  here)  oae 
deay  I  peaped  ihrougb  the  keayhoole,  and 
seea  un  —  [Ti'/fer^]— I  shuU  ne*er  forgeat 

i)  Tito  pisBAferie. 
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fVootL  Tell  me  this  instant,  or  I  shall  hurst 
with  race  and  suspense. 
JiicoS.    Screapiag  on  a   Jeetle  Tiddle,    no 


bi^er  than  mj  hond;  while   madam  ware  a 

uoiding 
round  the  room,  xoa. 


huoiding    out    her   quoats,    and    danziog  all 


[Mirrucks  a  Minuet  at/pktvetrdljr, 

Woo4»  VVhj,  I  believe  the  impudent  bump- 
kin dares  to  jest  wilh  my  misery!  and  yet  I 
have  no  other  avenue ;  for  the  rest  I  fear  are 
knaves,  and  he  seems  only  a  fool.  \Aside\ 
And  are  these  ail  that  came,  Jacob? 

Jacob,  Noa,  thare  ware  one  moare,  sur;  a 
leetle  raon  in  a  black  quoat}  but  aw  only 
cuomM  now  and  tan. 

VFood,  A  disguise  1^  no  doubt!  Yes,  yes, 
they  were  artful  enough!  \Aside, 

Jacob,  And  zoa,  arter  heM  done  wi*  my 
leady,  aw  did  shut  his  self  up  wi*  Bridget; 
and  xoa  I  axM  her  all  about  un,  and  zbe  xaid 
ax  how  aw-  coom*d  to  teeach  madam  to  turn 
ihemmin  great  round  balls,  all  bleue,  and  red, 
and  yaller*),  that  do  stond  by  the  books,  and 
lamed  xhe  to  wroite. 

ffo€Hi,  Yes,  yes,  Mrs.  Bridget  was  in  all 
her  secrets,  I  dooH  doubt.  If  that  fellow  in 
black  comes  here  again,  keep  him,  if  you  va- 
lue your  life,  and  send  for  me.  I  know  not 
what  to  do  or  think,  and  must  renew  my 
search,  though  hopeless  of  success.         [Exit. 

Jacob.  Dan^  it!  but  he*s  in  a  desperate 
teaking!  Rabbit  me,  but  I  ware  muortally 
afeard  aw  un  too,  for  aw  flurisb^d  biz  zword 
as  reasy  az  I  could  a  cudgel!  1  do  think 
con|urer  moight  as  well  ha  tould  me  madam 
would  ha*  run  away,  while  aw  ware  abeout 
it,  and  then  I  moight  ha*  runM  away  first 

lExii, 

Enter  Grey* 

Grey.  At  length  i  have  jgained  entrance 
into  this  house  of  shame,  which  now,  alas! 
contaiDS  my  darling  Cecilia ;  plunged  in  vice, 
and  lost  to  every  sentiment,  I  spent  so  many 
anjuoua  years  in  implanting.  This  does  not 
seen  to  be  the  abode  of  pleasure,  nor  have  I 
met  a  single  being. 

Enter  Woodville  behind,  sees  Grxt,  and 
drawing  his  Sword,  flies  at  and  seizes  him, 

9Tood.  Ha!  a  man!  and  in  black  as  Jacob 
said,     \iliain,  this  moment  is  your  last. 

Grejr*  [Turning  suddenljr  upon  hinr\  Yes, 
young  seducer,  add  to  the  daughter's  ruin 
Ac  father*s  murder!  Stab  my  heart,  as  you 
already  have  my  happiness! 

VF^ood.  Alas!  was  this  her  visitor?  I  dare 
not  apeak  to  him! 

Grej.  Embosomed  by  affluence,  exalted  by 
title,  peace  still  shall  be  far  from  tfa^  heart; 
for  thou,  with  the  worst  kind  of  avarice,  hast, 
by  apedous  pretences,  wrested  from  poverty 
its  last  dear  possession — virtue. 

fTood*  Pierced  to  the  soul  as  I  am  by  your 
reproaches,  I  dare  appeal  to  Cecilia  herself 
for  a  testimony  of  my  contrition!  How  shall 
I  convince  you,? 

Grey,  Hardly  by  a  life  of  repentance*  But 
I  debase  myself  to  exchange  a  wOrd  with 
yoo.     Give  me  back  my  Cecilia!    Ruined  as 

a)  Blat,  red,    vvA  '^tX^w  billa,  meuiflf  lb*  globes ;   a 
ehcr  of  goograplij,  ud  writiag. 


she  is,  I  yet  would  recover  her!  Give  her 
back  then  to  a  father  you  first  tauffht  her  to 
fear,  and  an  habitation  too  humble  for  any 
but  the  good  to  be  happy  in. 

fVood.  Alas,  sir!  can  you  trifle  with  my 
misery?  Do  you  give  her  back  to  the  wretch 
who  cannot  survive  her  loss!  Let  me  owe 
her  hand  to  your  bounty,  though  her  heart 
to  her  own !  Did  you  know  what  this  elope- 
ment of  hers  has  cost  me — 

Grey.  Oh!  most  accomplished  villain!  but 
think  not  to  dupe  me  too! 

Wood,  Who  but  you  can  have  robbed  me 
of  her  since  momine  ? 

Grey,  Shallow  artifice! 

Wood.  Hear  me,  sir!  and  even  believe  me, 
when  I  solemnly  swear  1  have  deeply  repent- 
ed my  crime,  and  offered  her  all  the  repa- 
ration in  my  power;  but  since  then — 

Grey.  What  since  then? 

Wood,  Either  by  your  means  or  some 
other,  she  has  fled! 

Grey.  Impossible  1 

fVood.  *Tis  too  true,  by  heaven! 

Grey.  Perhaps  while  you  are  thus  inge- 
niously deluding  me,  she  indeed  flies.  Study 
some  other  deception,  while  I  examine  the 
whole  house,  for  nothing  else  can  convince 

\_Exit, 


me. 


Wood,  Surely  this  injured  venerable  man 
was  sent  by  heaven  to  complete  my  misfor- 
tunes! My  passions  subside,  but  only  into 
.1  vague  horror  and  despondency,'  even  more 
dreadful!  If  with  rash  hand  she  has  short- 
ened  her  days,  what  remain  of  mine  will  be, 
indeed,  all  her  father  predicb!  \ Walks  by 
the  Toilette}  Ha,  a  letter! 

Re-enter  Grky. 

Grey*  A  tot^l  loneliness  in  the  house! 

ff^ood.  Now,  sir,  be  convinced.  I  have  just 
found  a  letter  from  her. 

Grey.  This  cannot  be  the  invention  of  a 
moment  [Aside"]  Let  me  read  it ;  it  is  indeed 
her  hand.  [Opens  and  reads  it]  Receive 
this  as  my  last  farewell,  Propidehce  lias 
unexpectedly  sent  mo  a  friend,  whose  pro^ 
tection  I  dare  accept  \  and  time  may  per^ 
haps  subdue  a  passion  which  seems  inter- 
wooen  with  my  being.  Forget  me,  I  en^ 
tre€U;  and  seek  tfuU  happiness  with  another, 
I  can  never  hope  to  bestow  or  partake. 
Consoled  only  by  reflecting,  that  the  grief 
my  error  occasions,  is  inferior  to  that  I 
should  have  felt,  had  I,  by  an  ungenerous 
use,  of  my  power,  made  you^  in  turn,  my 
victim.  Once  more,  adieu !  All  search  will 
certainly  be  fruitless, — P,  S,  In  t/te  cabi- 
net you  will  find  your  valuable  presents ; 
and  the  key  is  in  a  dressing-box,  [Wood- 
ville snatches  the  Letter,  and  bursts  into 
Tears]  Cecilia !  1  may  say,  with  tears  of  joy, 
thou  art  indeed  my  daughter!  more  dear,  if 
possible,  than  eyer!  A  daughter  monarchs 
mij^ht  contend  for,  though  thy  weak  father 
ab)ures  thee!  May  the  friend  you  have  found 
have  a  heart  but  like  your  own!  For  yon, 
young  man!  but  I  leave  you  to  your  anguish ; 
the  loss  of  such  a  woman  is  a  sufficient  pu- 
nishment 


Wood,  Stay,  sir!   [Rises']  by  yonr  holy 
profession,  I  conjure  you,  stay!    Plunffc  me 
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nol  into  total  despair!  Thoogli  without  a  clue 
to  her  asylum,  I  would  fain  believe  my  heart 
will  lead  me  to  it;  and  let  me  then  hope  you 
will  bestow  her  on  m«> 

Grey,  There  is  a  something  in  your  man- 
ner, young  gentleman,  ttiat  afl'ects  me.  I  have 
been  young,  wild,  and  extravagant  myself; 
and  what  is '  more  strange,  have  not  forgot  1 
.was  so:  my  own  experience  proves  reforma- 
tion possible*,  act  up  to  her,  and  atone  your 
error. 

Wood,  I  will  endeavour  it,  sir!  and  oh, 
could  those  who  yet  but  waver,  know  what 
has  passed  in  my  heart  during  the  last  hour, 
who  would  dare  to  deviate?  \JExeunL 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.— Cecilia*s  House, 

Bridget  discovered,  dressed  in  Cscilia*s 
Clothes^  mixed  with  everj  thing  vulgar 
and  taivdrj. 

Brid,  So — I  am  ready  against  our  gentle> 
man  comes.  I>euce  oo  nim  to  run  away  last 
night,  the  moment  I  was  dressed,  and  with 
an  inferial  fellow  too!  Lard,  how  can  people 
of  quality  demean  themselves  by  keeping  com- 
pany with  inferials?  However,  one  uing  I 
am  sure  of,  be^-s  too  much  .on  the  fidgets  to 
stay  lonff  away  from  our  house;  and  in  the 
mean  While  I  can  entertain  myself  extremely 
well.  [Sits  down  to  the  Toilette, 

Jacod,  \fVithoui\  I  tell  ye,  my  leady*s  not 
at  huome. 

Gov.  H,  {Without]  I  tell  y6u,  I  wonU  Uke 
your  word  Tor  it ;  so  come,  my  lord,  and  see. 

Brid,  Hey-daVy  my  lord!  Vvhat*s  the  news 
now,  I  wonder  r 

Enter  Lord  Glehmork  and  Govbrmor  Har- 
covrt;  both  stop  short, 

GoQ,H,  Oh,  I  thought  madam  had  learned 
enough  of  the  ton  to  lie  by  proxy! 

Brid,  Dear  heart!  1  am  all  of  a  twitter- 
ation! 

Lord  G.  The  vulgarity  of  the  wench  is  as- 
tonishing! [Jpart, 

Gov,  a,  IJm,  whj,  a' little  gawky  or  so, 
therc*s  no  denying  it.  Here**  a  pretty  dis- 
covery, now,  aAer  all  my  projects!  Thank 
.fortune,  the  secret  is  yet  my  own,   though. 

{Aside. 

LordG,  {Advancing  to  her"]  I  ought  to 
beg  your  excuse,  madam,  for  so  abrupt  an 
intrusion;  but  the  opportunity,  and  so  nir  a 
temptation,  will,  I  flatter  myself,  be  a  suffi- 
cient apology. 

Brid,  He  takes  me  for  my  lady,  tkafs  a 
sure  thing!  oh,  this  is  charming!  {Asidel 
You  need  not  make  no  ^polog^s,  my  lord; 
inferials  never  knows  how  to  suspect  people 
of  quality ;  but  I  understands  good  breeding 
better. 

LordG,  VVhy,  what  a  barn-door  mawkin 
it  is !  [Asidel  Your  politeness,  madam,  can  only 
be  equalled  Ly  your  beauty! 


Brid,  Dear  heart,  my  lord,  you  flatter 
Von*t  you  please  to  sit? 
[fVaUsa^ectedl/  till  they  consent  to 


me! 
Won 

seat 
Uiemselves, 
Lord  G,    Surely    by    using    my   title ,  she 
knows  me!  [Apart 


Gov,H,  Zounds!  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
make  her  know  me !  *Od !  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  contain!  [Apart. 

LordG,  l.was  afraid,  madam,  I  should 
prove  an  unwelcome  guest — but  beauty  like 
yours — 

Brid,  Does  your  lordship  ihink  1  so  very 
handsome  then?  Lord,  how  lucky  vras  mj 
dressing  myself!  [Asidt. 

LordG*  Affected  idiot!  [Aside]  I  was 
afraid,  madam,  too  of  meeting  vVoodville  here. 
I  know  not  what  to  say  to  her.  [Aside. 

Brid,  He  has  not  been  here  this  morning; 
but,  if  he  had,  he  knows  better  than  to  ax 
arter  my  company,  I  do  assure  you,  my<^ 
lordship. 

Lord  G,  I  have  been  told  he  intends  marry- 
ing you;  what  a  pity  to  monopolise  such 
merit! 

Brid,  If  he  has  any  such  kind  intention, 
*tis  more  than  I  knows  of,  1  assure  you. 

LordG,  His  keeping  that  wise  resolution 
from  you,  is  some  little  comfort  however. 

[Aside. 

Brid,  But  1  promise  ye,  I  shall  make  a 
rare  person  ot  quality;  for  1  loves  c:ards, 
coaches,  dancing,  ^and  dress,  to  my  very  heart 
— ^nothing  in  the  world  better — butbiindman^s- 
bufT.  I  had  some  thoughts  of  taking  atrip  to 
Sadler's  WeUs  or  Fox  Hall ,  but  they  donU 
begin  till  five  o*clock. 

Gov,lL  Ha,  ha!  though  she  can  kardlj 
spell  out  the  ten  commandments,  she  could 
break  every  one  with  as  much  ease  and 
impudence  as  if  she  had  been  bred  in  the 
circle  of  St  James's.  [Aside. 

LordG,  But,  madam — 

Brid,  My  lord! 

LordG,  You  know,  allowing  WoodvDlr 
willing  to  marry  you,  it  is  not  in  his  power 
while  his  father  lives,  without  forfeitiDg  hi« 
fortune ;  the  value  of  which  you  donollcss 
understand  ? 

Brid,  Oh,  yes,  yes,  for  sartain,  mv  lord. 

LordG,  VVho  knows  too  how  lar  an  in- 
censed parent  my  carry  his  resentment?  Br 
mi^t  find  means  to  entrap  and  puni^  you. 

Brid.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  he  entrap  me !  that  would 
be  a  good  jest!  No,  no,  I  have  more  ol  thr 
lady  of  quality  than  to  be  so  easily  catched. 

Gov.  H,  [Mimicking]  He,  he,  he !  that  is 
the  only  particular  in  wnich  yon  hare  notUn^ 
at  all  of  the  lady  of  quality. 

Lord  G,  Witn  me  you  may  shai*e  a  higher 
rank  and  larger  fortune  without  those  fears. 
I  am  of  an  age — 

Brid,  Yes,  one  may  see  that  withoot  being 
a  conjurer.  [Aside]  VVhy,  will  yon  narnr 
me,  my  lord  r 

Lord  G,  Convince  me  that  you  donit  love 
this  Woodville,  and  t  know  not  how  far  nr 
passion  may  carry  me. 

Brid,  Love  him!  Do  you  think  I  knows 
no  more  of  high  life  than  that  comes  to  ?  To 
he  sure,  he  is  a  sweet  pretty  man,  and  all 
that — but  as  to  love,  I  loves  nobody  half  so 
well  as  myself! 

LordG,  Upon  my  soul  I  believe  you.  and 
wish  he  bad  the  whole  benefit  of  the  clecla- 
ratiott.  Her  ingratitude  is  as  shockiBg  as  her 
ignorance,  and  Bridewell  too  gentle  a  punish- 
ment [Apart  to  Goo.  H. 
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Gotf.  H,  TJieo  buiJd  a  Bridewell  large  enough 
lo  contain  the  whole  %c\\  for  the  only  differ- 
ence between  her  and  the  rest  is — this  country 
mawkin  teils  what  the  town-bred  misses  con- 
ceal. [Apart. 

LordG,  VVhy,  gofemor,  you  are  as  testy 
as   if  you   had  the  care   of  her   education. 

[ApcurU 

Goo.  H.  1  the  care  ?  Zounds,  what  1  say 
is  merely  from  friendship  to  your  lordship. 
I  hate  to  see  you  deceive  yourself.  [Apart] 
Surely  he  can  never  suspect! 

[Aside,  Bridget  is  cmplojred  in  cramming 
Trinkets  from  the  Dressing-table  into 
her  Pockets, 

Brid,  Now  I  am  ready  to  go,  my  lord. 

'  Gov,  H,  [Boughly  snatching  her  other 
Hand]  To  where  you  little  dream  of,  you 
vain,  affected,  presuming,  ignorant  baggage. 

Brid,  Hey-day!  my  lord! 

LordG,  Appeal  not  to  me,  base  woman! 
Know  I  am  the  father  of  that  poor  dupe, 
WoodviUe. 

Brid,  Dear  heart !  be  ye  indeed  ?  what  will 
become  of  me  then  ? 

Lard  G,  And  as  a  moderate  punishment  for 
your  hypocrisy,  ambition,  and  ingratitude, 
sentence  you  to  be  shut  up  for  life  in  a  mon- 
astery. 

Brid,  O  Lord!  among  monsters! 

GoQ,H,  No,  ignoramus!  No,  among  nuns; 
though  they  are  but  monsters  in  human  na- 
ture either. 

Brid,  What,  where  theyMl  cut  off  my  hair, 
and  make  me  wear  sackcloth  next  my  skin? 

Go^,H,  Yes,  if  they  leave  you  any  skin 
at  all.    • 

Brid,  Oh  dear,  dear,  dear!  [Sobs  and 
groeuis]  Cpon  my  bended  knees,  I  do  beg 
you  won't  send  me  there!  Why,  I  shall  go 
maJIancholy ;  I  shall  make  away  with  myself 
for  sartain,  and  my  ghost  will  appear  to  you 
ail  in  white. 

Goif,H.  All  in  black,  I  rather  think;  for  the 
devi]  a  speck  of  white  is  there  in  your  whole 
composition. 

Lord  G.  Your  conduct ,  wretch ,  justifies  a 
severer  sentence.  To  seduce  him  from  his 
duty  "was  crime  enough.  ^ 

brid.  Who,  I  seduce  him?  I  did  not,  my 
lord;  indeed  I  did  not. 

ItordG,  Have  you  not  owned — 

Brid,  No,  indeed,  no ;  that  I  wished  to  take 
my  lady's  place,  I  believe  I  did  own. 

Goo,  H,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Your  lady !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

LordG,  Shallow  subterfuge! 

Enter  Vamb,  with  Slaoes, 

Vane,  is  all  ready? — Seise  this  woman,   and 
observe  my  orders. 

Brid,  Ah,  dear  heart!  I  shall  die  away,  if 
the  blacks  do  but  touch  me. — Indeed  you  do 
mistake;  I  be  no  lady;  I  be  only  Bridget. 

Gao.H,  I  would  give  ten  thousand  pounds 
thai  you  were  only  Bridget,  you  artful  puss! 
Take  her  away,  however ;  and  let  us  try  bow 
miss  likes  riding  out  in  her  own  coach. 
[f^ane    and  the  Staves    seize    her ;    stie 
screams   out  and  catches  Lord   Glen- 
morels  Coai,  falling  on  her  Knees, 
inter  Jacob. 
Jacob,    V\'hy,   what  a  dickens  be  ye  all  at 


here?    Zoa,  what's  my  leady  theare?  , 

Lord  G,  See  there  now!  Oh,  the  artful 
Jezebel ! 

Brid.  Oh,  Jacob!  why,  don't  ye  see  1  am 
Bridget? — Pray  satisfy  my  lord  here. 

Jacob.  W"hy,  be  ye  Bridget? — Never  trust 
me  else! 

Gov.  H,  Here's  a  fool  of  t'other  sex  now 
can  hardly  take  a  hint  though  so  plainly  given 
him! — ^Thanks  to  the  natural  difference;  for 
art  is  nature  in  woman. 

5 Lord  Glenmore  draws  hitn  aside. 
Luh,  Bridget,  Bridget!  where  didst 
thee  get  theesum  foin  claws  r  Noa,  noa,  as 
theest  brew'd,  thee  meav'st  beake. 

Brid,  Oh,  do  you  take  pity  on  me!  Why, 
they  be  goioff  to  carry  me  to  some  outland- 
ish place,  and  make  a  nunnery  of  me ! 

Jacob.  A  nunnery?  what^s  that?  any  thing 
Cbristin?^)  Well,  if  I  do  spake  to  um,  win 
ye  ha'e  me? 


Brid,  O,  yes,  yes,  y 
Brother,   I 


es! 


Lord  G,  Brother,  i  shall  leave  you  to  the 
completion  of  this  affair;  I  am  sick  to  th€ 
soul  of  the  ffawky.  [Exit. 

Goo,  H,  Yes,  yes,  I  don't  doubt  it,  I  don't 
doubt  it. — Will  you  take  her  or  no?  [Jo 
Fane]  I  shall  never  be  able  to  slifle  my  agi- 
tation, and  burst  with  rage  if  I  show  it. 

Jacob.  W^hy,  «'irc,  lure,  ye  woiiH  carr' 
away  our  Bridget? 

rane.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Goo,  M,  Oh,  she  has  beat  her  meaning  into 
thy  thick  scull  at  last!  —  Pr'3rthee  keep  thy 
blockhead  out  of  my  way,  if  thou  mean'st  to 
keep  it  on  thy  own  shoulders. 

Jacob,  Why,  he  ye  in  amest  then?  Dear 
heart  alive!  why,  this  is  cousin  Bridget! 

Brid,  Only  send  for  Mr.  W^oodville. 

Goo,  H,  Prettily  devised  again !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
— Dost  think,  ray  little  dear,  we  have  lived 
three  times  as  long  as  your  ladyship  to  learn 
a  quarter  as  much? — Send  for  Mr.  Wood- 
vilJe,  hey? — 'No,  no,  you  won't  find  us  quite 
so  simple.  ' 

Jacob,  Oh,  doan't  ye  doan't  ye  carr' off  she ; 
or  if  ye  wull,  do  pray  take  I. 

Vane,  Yes,  you  would  be  a  choice  piece 
of  lumber,  truly. 

Goo.H.  Drag  her  away  this  moment. 

Brid.    Oh  dear,   oh  dear!  to  be  hanged  at 
last  for  anothci's  crime  is  all  that  vexes  me. 
[Thejr  carrjr  her  off  ;  Governor  Harcourt 

follows. 

Scene  II. — Miss  Mortimer's  Apcwtment. 

Enter  Cecilia,  and  sits  down  to  Embroidery, 
Cecil  How  fond,  how  weak,  how  ungrate- 
ful ai*e  our  hearts!  Mine  still  will  presump- 
tuously fancy  this  house  its  home,  and  ally 
itself  to  every  one  to  whom  Woodville  is  dear. 

Enter  Lord  Glenmore. 

» 

O  heavens,  my  lord! — How  unlucky! — If  I  go, 
he  may  find  the  captain  with  miss  Mortimer. 

[Aside. 
Lord  G.  You  see,  madam,  you  have  only 
to  retire,  to  engage  us  to  pursue  you  even  to 
rudeness.  —  But  tell  me,  can  it  be  your  own 
choice  to  punish  us  so  far  as  t(v  prefer  soli- 
tude to  our  society? 

t)  Clirialiin. 
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Cecil.  1  know  myself  too  welt,  my  lord,  to 
receive  distinctions  of  which  1  am  iinwortby ; 
yet  think  not,  therefore,  I  fail  in  respect. 

Lord  G.  But  is  that  charming  bosom,  sus- 
ceptible of  nothing  beyond  respect  ?  Why  is 
it  capable  of  inspiring  a  passion  it  cannot 
partiapale  ? 

Cecil.  Your  goodness,  my  lord — ^my  profound 
▼eneralion  will  always  attend  you.  But  the 
more  generously  you  are  inclined  to  forget 
what  is  due  to  yourself,  the  more  strongly  it 
is  impressed  on  my  memory. 

Lord  G.  VVere  what  you  say  true,  the 
bounties  of  nature  atone  amply  to  you  for  the 
parsimony  of  fortune;  nor  would  your  want 
of  every  other  advantage  lessen  your  merit, 
or  my  sense  of  iu 

Cecil.  Had  be  thought  thus  a  few  months 
since,  how  happy  had  I  now  been!  [Aside'] 
Your  approbation  at  once  flatters  and  serves 
me,  by  justifying  miss  Mortimer's  protection 
of  me. 

Lord  G.  Her  partiality  for  you  does  her 
more  honour  than  it  cau  ever  do  you  advan^ 
tage.  But  you  must  tell  me  how  she  gained 
first  the  happiness  of  knowing  you. 

Cecil.  My— ^my  lord,  by  a  misfortune  so 
touching — 

Lord  G*  Nay,  1  would  not  distress  you 
neither;  yet  I  own,  madam,  I  wish  to  make 
a  proposal  worth  a  serious  answer ;  but  oujl*^ 
first  to  know  why  you  affect  a  mystery?  Tell 
me  then,  my  dear,  every  incident  of  your  life, 
and  I  will  raise  you  to  ai  title,  I  may  without 
vanity  say,  many  have  aspired  to! 

Cecil.  You  oppress  my  very  soul,  my  lord! 
— But,  alas!  unconquerable  obstacles  deprive 
me  for  ever  of  that  title.  Neither  would  I 
obtain  it  by  alienating  such  a  son  from  such 
a  father. 

Lord  G.  Put  him  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  the  meanness  of  his  conduct  acquits  me 
to  myself*  Do  you  know,  madam j  he  has 
resolved  to  marry  a  creature  of  low  birth,  il- 
literate, vulgar,  and  impudent?  And,  to  com- 
plete her  perfections,  she  has  been  his  mistress 
at  least. 

Cecil.  Surely  he  knows,  and  purposely  shocks 
me  thus.  [Aside, 

Lord  G.  But  your  integrity  doesnU  render 
you  less  amiable  in  my  eyes;  it  greatly  en- 
hances everj  other  merit*  As  to  bis  wretch, 
1  have  her  m  my  power,  and  shall  make  her 
dearly  repent. 

Cecil.  Then  I  am  lost  indeed!  [Aside]  You 
have,  my  lord,  though  I  know  not  how,  dis- 
covered—  [Rises  in  confusion. 
Lord  G.  [Rises,  and  lakes  Snuff,  s,viihout 
lookine  at  lier]  Oh,  nothing  more  easy,  ma- 
dam; 1  had  him  carefully  traced  to  her  house, 
and,  during  his  absence,  took  servants  and 
forced  her  away. 

Cecil.  That,  however,  cannot  be  me. — Every 
word  seems  to  add  to  a-  mystery  I  dare  not 
inquire  into.  [Aside]  Deprived  of  the  weak, 
the  guilty,  the  miserable  wretch  you  justly 
condemn,  a  little  time  will  no  doubt  incline 
him  to  his  duty. 

Lord  G.  I  will  confess  I  resent  his  mis- 
r4>nduct  the  more,  as  1  ever  treated  him  with 
friendship  as  well  as  tenderness:  to  presume 
to  insult  me,  by  introducing  into  a  family  like 


mine  the  creature  of  his  pleasures ;  a  vrretcb, 
only  distinguished  yxj  his  folly  and  her  own 
infamy-^But  can  you,  who  so  powerfully  plead 
the  cause  of  another,  be  deaf  to  the  sig[iis  of 
4  man  who  adores  you,  who  offers  you  a  rank — 

Cecil.  Be  satisfied,  ray  lord,  with  knowinff 
I  have  all  that  esteem  yonr  merit  claims,  /which 
influences  me  beyond  every  casual  advantage. 

LordG.  But,  madam — 

Cecil.  Alas,  my  lord!  [Bursts  into  Tears] 
Be  silent,  if  possible,  both- pride  ana  virtue. 
I  have*  deserved,  and  will  submit  to  it;  yet 
surely  the  bitterness  of  this  moment  expiates 
all  past  offences.  [Exit 

Lord  G.  Amiable  creature !  what  an  araatiog 
elegance  of  mind  and  person !  Tears  were  her 
only  answers  to  my  questions,  and  blushes  to 
my  looks;  yet  these  only  heighten  a  curiosity 
they  have  softened  into  love.  [ExiL 

ScENK  ni. — Woodville's  Apartment., 

Enter  WooDvitLE. 
ff^ood.   No  intelligence   of  my  Cecih'a  yet! 
Were  I  only  assured  of  her  safety,  it  would 
be  some  consolation. 

Enter  Jacob. 

Jacobs  Zur,  xur!  I  do  meake  ao  bowid  aj 
to  ax  to  spake  to  you. 

fVood.  Jacob,  my  honest  feUow,  the  very 
sight  of  thee  revives  my  hopes,  and  sets  my 
heart  in  motion!— ^W^ell,  what's  the  nevrs? 

Jacob,  Zurprising  news  indeed,  zur! — Loord! 
I  thought  I  should  never  meat  wi*  ye ;  I  comM 
to  your  lodffings  twice,  and  ye  w^amH  up. 

rFood*  Up!  *8death,  you  ignorant  booby! 
why  didn't  you  order  them  to  rouse  me  that 
moment  ? 

Jacob.    Loord,   zur!    why  your  gentlemea 
as  they  do  caal  un)  ware  so  terrable  foine, 

ware  afeard  of  affronting  un. 

ff^ood.  Plague  on  the  stupidity  of  both,  say 
I!--But  what's  all  this  to  the  purpose?  The 
news!  the  news! 

Jacob,  Las-a*deazy!  muortal  bad  news 
indeed ! 

ff^ood.  You  tedious  blockhead !  is  your  lady 
returned  ? 

Jacob.  Noa,  zur. 

[Shakes  his  Head  oery  mowmfuUj* 

IVood,  The  horrid  forebodings  of  my  heart 
recur;  yet  surely  she  could  not  be  so  despe- 
rate!—  Shocking  as  the  suspense  is,  I  more 
dread  the  certainty.  [Aside]  Speak,  bovrever, 
my  good  fellow!  [Jacob  wipes  his  Ex^s]  I 
shall  ever  value  your  sensibility.  Tell  me  then 
the  simple  truth,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Jacob.  I  wull,  zur,  I  wull. — There  has  corned 
two  foine  genilemen,  wi'  zwords  by  their  sides, 
just  for  all  the  world  like  yourn. 

fVood,  Welly  and  what  did  these  gentle^ 
men  say? 

Jacob,  Why,  they  went  up  stears,  willy- 
nilly,  and  carr'd  ofF— our  Bridget 

[Bursts  out  a  crying. 

fVood,  You  impudent,  ignorant  clown!  Ill 
give  you  cause  for  your  tears.    [Shakss  him* 

Jacob.  Loord!  Loord!  do  J^ }^^  a  little 
Cristin  commiseration !  —  Well ,  if  ever  I  do 
cuome  nigh  ye  again,  I  do  wish  ye  may  break 
every  buone  in  my  zkin. 

Ffood.  [fValks  about  in  a  Rage]  To  in- 
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suit  me  yrtik  your  own  paltry  Iotc  aflain! — 
These  sreat  and  mighty  gentlemen  were  only 
constables,  I  dare  swear,  and  your  fears  con- 
verted tbeir  staves  to  swords. 

Jacob,  Aj,  but  that  anH  the  worst  neither. 
1  do  verily  think  my  turn  wuU  cuome  next — 
can*t  sleep  in  my  oed  for  thinking  onH,  nor 
enjoy  a  meaPs  meat — so,  except  you  do  hring 

Four'  swOrd,  and  cuome  and  live  in  our  house, 
wull  gno  out  on't,  that*s  a  sure  thing;  for  I 
had  rather  sceare  craws  at  a  graat  *)  a  deay 
all  my  loife  long,  than  *hide  there  to  he  so 
terrifoid. 

PToad.  Sceare  craws  truly!  why,  the  craws 
will  sceare  you,  Tc  hen-hearted  puppy ! — ^There, 
teake  that,  [^Gtoes  him  Monejr]  and  guo 
home,  or  to  the  devil,  so  you  never  fall  in 
my  way  again. 

•faco^  Zome  faulk  that  I  do  knaw  wull  zee 
the  hlaoc  gentleman  first,  His  my  belief;  soa  I 
had  best  keep  out  o*his  woy  too.  [^Exit. 

Enter  Captain  Haecou&t. 

CapL  H.  Woodville,  what's  the  matter? 
Why,  you  will  raise  the  neighbourhood. 

Re-enter  Jacob. 

Jacob.  Here's  a  peaper  housemaid  do  send 
you,  wT  her  humble  duty;  but  if  so  be  it  do 
put  you  in  another  desperate  teaking,  I  do 
huope  ye  wuU  send  for  she  to  beat,  and  not 
I. — Loord !  Loord !  what  wull  becuome  of  me 
in  this  woide  world  of  London !  .  [Exit. 

CapL  H.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  he  is  a  choice  fellow ! 

¥Vaod.  A  heart  oppressed  with  its  own 
feelings  fears  every  thm^.  I  have  hardly  cou- 
rage to  open  a  letter  without  an  address. 

Copt.  H.  Come,  come,  cive  it  me  then. — 
Hey,  what? — Confusion!  VVas  ever  any  thing 
so  unlucky?  \Atiejnpt8  to  tear  iL 

PTood.  Ha!  it  is  important  then. 

F Snatches  it  from  him. 
you  invent  torments  for 
yourself? — My  own  letter,  by  every  thing  care- 
less!—Here's  a  stroke!  ^Aside. 
f^ood.  \Reads  in  a  broken  Voice  and 
MtMitner^  JVoodville  on  the  brink  of  mar- 
rietge—jou  tviti  be  disengaged — A  nolfleman 
—  Damnation!  —  Heart  and  fortune  ett  her 
feet.  —  rU  let  his  soul  out  there.  •  Hell  and 
furies!  but  1  will  find  him,  if  money-^Never 
will  I  dose  my  tyt^  till — Oh,  Cecilia! 

E  Throws  himself  into  a  Seat. 
is  is  the  most  unforeseen  —  I 
know  not  what  to  say  to  him.  [Aside'^  Pr'y- 
tbee,  Woodville,  do  not  sacnlice  so  many 
reasonable  presumptions  in  her  favour,  to  a 
paper  that  may  he  a  forgery  for  aught  you  know. 

Wood.  Oh^  Charles,  that  I  could  think  so! 
but  I  have  seen  the  villain's  execrable  hand 
somewhere!  Did  you  never  see  the  hand? 

Har.  Um,  I  can't  but  own  I  have. — What 
the  devil  shall  I  say  to  him?  [Aside. 

Re-enter  Govbrhor  Habcourt. 

Go0,  H.  Woodville,  my  dear  boy,  I  am 
come  to  have  a  little  talk  with  thee.  Charles, 
doxTt  run  away;  you  are  in  all  your  cousin's 
secrets. 

FKood*  What  should  possess  this  tiresome 

s)  I  wouH  ralhcr  ftcm   ciowi  at  a  groat   (fonr  peace) 
•-day. 


mortal  to  come  here?  \Aside'\  I  should  have 
waited  on  you  in  half  an  hour,  sir. 

Gov.  H.  Ay,  and  that's  what  I  wanted  to 
avoid.  The  more  I  talk  to  your  father,  Frank, 
the  more  I  find  him.  fixed  on  the  match  with 
his  miss  Mortimer:  nay,  he  tells  me  he  will 
have  you  married  this  very  day. 

l^Vood.  That's  mighty  probablC|   in  the  hu- 
mour I  am  in. 
Go\f.  H.   Ah,  Frank,  the  girl  I  offer  thee — 
yFoad.   Is  no  more  agreeable  to  me  than 
her  you  despise. 

Gov.  H,  How  do  you  know  that,  pepper- 
corn? how  do  you  know  that?  'Od,  I  could 
tell  you — 

frood.  And  tb  tell  you  my  full  mind,  sir^ 
I  had  rather  make  myself  miserable  to  gratify 
my  father  than  any  other  man. 

Gov.  H.   'Od,  thou  s^rt  so  obstinate,  boy,  I 

can't  help  loving  thee. — I  don't  see  why  I  am 

obliged  to  know  his  miss  is  my  daughter:   I 

have  a  great  mind  to  own  what  we  have  done 

with  her ;  and,  if  he  will  marry,  e'en  take  care ' 

nobody  hinders  him;  then  trump  up  a  farce 

about  for^ving  them;  and  yet  it  goes  against 

my  conscience  to  punish   the  puppy  for  life, 

though  he  has  punished  me  pretty  suiliciently, 

by  the  lord  Harry.  [Aside. 

Capt.  H.   I  don^  like  this  affair  at  all,  and 

tremble  for  my  Sophia,   when  I  see  this  odd 

soul  so  inveterate  agaidst  her.  [Aside. 

Gov.H\  Well,  my  lad,  do  you  know  I  am 

as  deep  in  all  your  secrets  as  your  favourite 

valet  oe  chambre?  [To  fTpodviUe. 

fVood.  I  don't  understand  youy  sir. 

Gov.  H.   Pho,  pho,  pho!   keep  that  face  till 

I  show  thee  one  as  solemn  as  my  lord'su  V\hy 

should  not  you  please  yourself,   and  marry 

your  miss,  insteaa  of  your  father's  ? 

Wood.  Capt.H.  Astonishing! 

Gov.  H.   'Od,  if  you  turn   out  the  honest 

fellow  I  take  you  for,  I  know  a  pretty  round 

sum,   an  onion  and  a  black  coat  ^)  may  one 

day  or  other  entitle  you  to;   so  never  mind 

lord  Gravity's  resentment. 

Wood.  1  act  from  better  motives,  sir,  and 
were  unworthy  your  wealth,  could  it  tempt 
me  to  disobey  the  best  of  fathers. 

Gov.  H,  Why  then  marry  miss  Mortimer, 
and  oblige  him ;  take  a  back  seat  in  your  ovm 
coach,  get  a  family  of  pale«faced  brats,  bom 
with  ostrich  feathers  on  their  heads,  and  hate 
away  a  long  life  with  all  due  decorum.  Zounds, 
heres  a  fellow  more  whimsical  than  —  even 
myself.  Yesterday  you  would  have  the  puss, 
spite  of  every  body ;  but,  you  no  sooner  find 
it  in  your  power  to  oblige  your  best  friend, 
by  humouring  your  inclinations,  than,  lo,  you 
are  taken  with  a  most  violent  fit  of  duty  and 
submission!  'Od,  you  don't  know  what  you 
have  lost  by  it!  But,  since  you  are  bent  on 
crossing  me ,  I'll  cross  you ,  and  once  for  all 
too.  My  secret  shall  henceforth  he  as  im- 
penetrable as  the  philosopher's  stone.  Ay, 
stare  as  you  please,  I'll  give  you  more  years 
than  you  have  seen  days  to  guess  it  in.  [JSciV. 
Capt.  H.  W^hat  this  uncle  of  ours  can  mean 
is  quite  beyond  my  guess. 

Wood.    vVhat  signifies  seeking  to  expound 

I J  A  black  coal  for  inottriiing»  and  an  onion  in  jonr 
handkerchief 'to  maka  Iha  water  come  into  your  ty\ 
at  mj  bncral. 
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by  reason  actions  iii  which  it  had  no  share? 
his  brain  is  indubitably  touched.  But  Cecilia 
lies  heavy  on.  my  heart,  and  excludes  ev^y 
other  thought. 

Cant.  H,  Time  may  explain  the  secret  of 
that  letter,  which,  I  will  lay  my  life,  she 
despises:  a  woman  who  did  not,  would  ha^e 
kept  it  from  your  hands. 

yVood,  That's  true,  indeed!  If  I  wrongjier, 
and  this  was  but  an  insult,  there  \%  a  noble 
sincerity  in  her  own  letter  which  sets  suspi- 
cion at  defiance.  If  he  stumbled  on  one  word 
of  truth  during  this  visit,  the  crisis  of  m/ fair 
approaches.  Oh,  wherever  thou  art,  if  the 
exalted  being  I  will  still  hope  my  Cecilia,  thou 
shalt  know  I  have  at  least  deserved  thee! 

\Kxeunt, 
ACT  V. 

Scene  1.  —  A  metut  Room;  Boots,  Bridles, 
etc,  hanging  all  round, 

Bkjdget  discovered  sitting  very  mournfully, 
her  fine  Clotlies  in  great  Disorder;  a 
Table  by  her,  with  a  small  Roll,  a  Glass 
of  VTater,  an  old  dog^s-ear^d  Book,  and 
a  bit  of  a  Looking-glass, 

Brid.  Dear  heart!  dear  heart!  what  a  mise- 
rable time  have  1  passed!    and  where  I  be  to 
fass  my  whole  life,  my  lord  here  only  knows, 
have  not  much  stomach  indeed;  neither  have 
I  much  breakfast. 
\Eats  a  bit  of  Bread,  cmd  bursts  into  Tears, 

Enter  Governor  Harcourt. 

Gov.  H.  Had  I  more  sins  to  answer  for  than 
a  college  of  Jesuits,  I  surely  expiate  them  all,, 
by  going  through  a  purgatory  in  this  life 
beyond  what  they  have  invented  for  the  other. 
This  vulgar  maux  of  mine  haunts  my  imagi- 
nation in  every  shape  but  that  I  hoped  to  sec 
her  in;  I  dare  hardly  trust  myself  to  speak 
to  her.  'Od,  I  would  not  have  the  extirpation 
of  the  whole  female  ser  depend  upon  my 
casting  vote  while  I  am  in  this  humour. 

Brid,    Mercv  on  me,    here's  that  cross  old 

fentleman  agam!  What  will  become  of  me? 
Aside~\  Do  pray,  strange  sir,  be  so  generous 
as  to  tell  mft  what  is  next  to  be  done  with  me? 

Gov,  H,  \^hy,  just  whatever  I  please,  you 
audacious  baggage. — 'Od,  now  1  think  on  t,  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  try  a  few  soft  words, 
aod  dive  into  all  the  secrets  of  the  little  igno- 
ramus. \Aside^  Come,'  suppose  I  had  a  mind 
to  grant  you  your  freedom,  how  would  you 
requite  me? 

lirid.  Dear  heart,  why  I'd  love  you  for 
ever  and  ever. 

Gov,  H,  Zounds,  that's  a  favour  I  could 
very  readily  dispense  with;  and  yet 'tis  natural 
to  the  poor  wench.  Ah,  if  thou  hadst  been  a 
good  girl,  thou  hadst  been  a  happy  one.  Hark. 
ye,  miss!  confess  all  your  sins;  that's  the 
only  way  to  escape,  I  promise  you;  and  if 
you  conceal  the  least,  I'll —do — 1  don't  know 
what  I'll  do  to  you. 

Brid,  I  will,  I  will,  sir,  indeed,  as  I  hope 
to  be  married. 

Gov.H,  Married,  you  slut!  Bad  as  that  is, 
it's  too  good  for  you.— Comfe,  tell  me  all  vour 
adventures.  —  Describe  the  behaviour  o\  the 
young  villain  who  seduced  you. — Where  did 
you  see  him  first? 


Brid,  Ugh,  Uffh — at  church,  sir. 

Gov,  H,  At  church,  quotha!  A  prcUy place 
to  commence  an  intrigue  in! — And  how  long 
was  it  before  you  came  to  this  admirable 
agreement? 

Brid,  Um — why,  Sunday  was  Alidsumroer- 
eve,  and  Sunday  after  was  madam*s  wedding- 
day,  and  Monday  was  our  fair,  and — 

Gov,  H,  Oh,  curse  your  long  histories!-- 
And  what  then  said  WoodviUe? 

Brid,  Oh  Lord,  nothing  at  all;  w^by,  ii 
warn't  he. 

Gov,  H,  Ho!  W^ho,  who,  who?  Tell  me 
that,  and  quite  distract  me! 

S  Ready  to  burst  epiih  Passion. 
Iiy  Hobbs,  squire's  gardener. 

Gov,  H,  An  absolute  clown !  [  f^^alks  aboiu, 
half  groaning  vi^ith  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment] Who,  oh,  who  would  be  a  f|Kther?— 
[  could  laugh  —  cry  —  die  —  wKh  shame  and 
anger! — Since  the  man  who  corrupted  left  kei 
only  one  virtue,  would  he  had  deprived  her 
of  that  too !  Oh,  that  she  had  but  skiil  enough 
to  lie  well! 

Brid,  Whether  I  can  or  no,  I'll  never  speak 
truth  again,  that's  a  sure  thing.  What  do  I 
get  by  it,  or  any  poor  souls  of  the  female 
kind  ?  [Aside, 

Gov,H,  1  am  incapable  ofthinkine. — Every 
plan,  every  resource  thus  overturned.  I  must 
oe  wiser  than  all  the  world;  this  foofs  head 
of  Tnine  must  take  to  teaching  truly!  as  if  I 
could  eradicate  the  stamp  of  nature,  or  regu- 
late the  senses,  1^  any  thing  but  reason.— 
Don't  pipe,  baggage,  to  me!  You  all  can  do 
that,  when  too  late.  When  I  have  considered 
whether  I  shall  hang  myself  or  not,  I'll  let 
you  know  whether  1  shall  tuck  you  up  along 
with  me,  you  little  wretch  you!  \J^^^ 

Brid.  Well,  sure  I  have  at  last  guessed 
where  I  am  shut  up!  It  must  be  Bedlam;  for 
the  old  gentleman  is  out  of  his  raind,  that's  a 
sure  thing. 

Enter  Vank. 

Vane,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  my  future  father-in-law 
seems  to  have  got  a  quietus  of  my  ioteoded; 
and,  faith,  so  would  any  man  who  was  not 
in  love  with  a  certain  forty  thousand.  To  be 
sure,  in  plain  English,  she  is  a  glorious  maw- 
kin  !  \Aside\  VVell ,  madam ,  liow  are  you 
pleased  with  your  present  mode  of  living f 

Brid,  Living,  do  you  call  it?  1  think  'tis 
only  starving.  W^hy,  I  shall  eat  my  way 
through  the  walls  very  shortly. 

Vane,  Faith,  mi.«s,  they  use  you  but  %o  so, 
that's  the  truth  on't:  and  I  must  repeat,  even 
to  your  face,  what  I  said  to  my  lord,  that 
your  yputh,  beauty,  and  accomplishments,  de- 
serve a  better  fate* 

Brid,  Dear  heart  1  Bedlam,  did  I  say  I  was 
in?    Why,   I   never   knew   a   more  sensibler, 

fenteeler,  prettier  sort  of  a  man  in  my  life. 
Aside\  I  am  sure,  sir,  ii  I  was  to  study 
seven  years,  I  should  never  know  what  I  ba^e 
done  to  discommode  them,  not  f. 

Vane,  O  Lard,  my  dear!  only  what  is  done 
every  day  by  half  your  sex  without  ponlsh- 
ment;  however,  you  are  to  suffer  for  all  it 
seems.  You  see  your  fare  for  life !  a  duogeoo, 
coarse  rags,  and  the  same  handsome  allow- 
ance of  bread  and  water  twice  a  day. 
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Brid,  Oby  dear  me!  why  I  shall  he  an  olo- 
my  in  a  ifreek. 

P^anc.  And  an  old  black  to  guard  you,  more 
sulky  and  hideous  than  those  in  the  Arahian 
Niffofs  Entertainments. 

Jarid.  Why,  sure  they^will  let  you  come 
and  see  me,  sir?  I  shall  certainly  swound 
away  e^ery  time  I  look  at  that  nasty  old  black. 

rane.  This  is  the  last  time  your  dungeon 
(which  your  presence  renders  a  palace  to  me) 
will  ever  be  open  to  one  visitor^unless — 
unless — I  could  contrive  -  but  no,  it  would  be 
xtvf  ruin :  yet  who  wouldnU  venture  something 
for  such  a  charming  creature?  you  could  en- 
dear even  ruin.  Tell  me  then  what  reward 
you  vrould  bestow  on  a  man  who  ventured 
all  to  give  you  freedom? 

Brid,  Nay,  I  don*t  know;  you^re  such  a 
dear  sweet  soul,  I  shanU  stand  with  you  for 
a  trifle. 

yane,  Ahey!  miss  will  be  as  much  too 
complyinj^  in  a  minute.  \A8ide\  Well  then, 
my  dear!  I  must  marry  you,  or  you  will  still 
be  in  the  power  of  your  enemies. 

Brid,  Hey!  what?  do  I  hear  rightly?  marry 
me?  Why,  this  will  be  the  luckiest  days 
work  I  ever  did!  [Aside]  Nay,  sir,  if  you 
should  be  so  generous,  I  hope  I  shall  live  to 
make  you  amends. 

fane.  The  only  amends  you  can  make  me 


Wood.  While  obedience  was  possible  I 
never  swerved,  my  lord;  but  when  you  com- 
mand me  to  make  myself  wretched,  a  superior 
duty  cancels  that:  already  bound  by  a  volun- 
tary, an  everlasting  vow,  I  cannot  break  it 
without  oflending  heaven,  nor  keep  it  without 
offending  you. 

Gov,b,  What*s  this?  chopped  about  again! 

{Aside. 

fVood.  Did  you  once  know  the  mcom- 
parable  merits  of  my  love,  even. your  lord- 
ship*s  prejudices  must  give  way  to  your  reason. 

Lord  G,  Mere  dotage.  DoesnU  her  conduct 
equally  evince  her  folly  and  depravity? 

fVood.  Covered,  as  I  ought  to  be,  with  con- 
fusion and  remorse,  I  will  own  she  was  se- 
duced and  deceived. 

Gov,  H,  Ah,  poor  boy !  [Aside~\  One  of  the 
two  was  wofully  deceived,  sure  enough. 

LordG,  Oh,  your  conscience  may  be  Tery 
easy  on  that  account;  it  could  not  require 
much  art  to  deceive  such  an  idiot. 

Gov,  H,  No,  no,  my  lord!  Why  paint  the 
devil  blacker  than  he  is  ?   Not  an  idiot  neither. 

fVood,  Sir,  my  father's  freedom'  of  speech 
1  must  endure;  but  yours — 

Gov,  H.  You  must  endure  too,^  young  sir, 
I  shall  bite  my  tongue  off. 

}Vood,  But,  my  lord!  that  dear  unhappy 
girl   is   no   longer   a  subject   of  debate.     She 


or 


you 
pocket;  and  my  lord  as  eager 
chaplain   will    do   us   the   favour 
expedition   than   he  says  grace 


is  by  dying.    [Aside"]   And  now,  my  dear!    I  evidently  proves  her  merit  by  her  flight, 
will   own  to   you  I   have  the  license  in  myi     Lord^  G,    Would   you  make   a  virtue  from 

as  myself.   Our  not  doing  ill ,    when  it  is  no  longer  in  your 

ur   with    more 'power?    vVoodville!  I  was  once  weak  enough 

,  ^      Y       '   before   meat!; to  believe  indulgence   the   surest  way  of  oo- 

Vv ell  done.  Vane!  Vgad,  thy  lucky  star  predo-  laining  your  duty   and  esteem.     My  eyes  are 

minates!  [Aside,    Takes  her  Arm,  at  last  opened.     Miss  Mortimer  is   worthy  a 

Brid.  Surely  my  locking  up  does  end  very  .better  husband;    but  you  are  hers,    or  no  son 

comical.  [Exeunt  Arm  in  Arm,  of  mine.     1    solemnly   promised    this    to    her 

o  IT      />T,      ^         .  •  *'y»"6  father,  and  will  acquit  myself  at  all  events. 

SCBNB  II.— 27i*  Draiving-room.  j      ri^ood.   Can  you  resolve  to  sacrifice  me  to 

Enter  GoyBRNOR  Harcourt,  nmsing,         a   promise  made   before   we   could   judge   of 

Gov.  H.   I  have  lived  fiAy-eight  years,   five  j  each  *other  ?    You  never  felt,   sir,  the  compul- 

months,   and   certain  odd  days,   to  find  out  I.sion  you  practise.    Will  you  dissolve  the  first 

am    a   fool   at  last;    but  I  will  live   as  many  band  of  morality,  and  see  your  highly  estimated 

more,   before  I  add  the*  discovery  that  I  am  title  end  in  me?    for  never  will  i   on  these 

terms  continue  if. 

Lord  G,  I  almost  wish  I  never  had  conti- 
nued \\,  [Walks  in  Anger]  I  am  determined, 
Woodville!  and  nothing  but  miss  Mortimer's 
refusal  can  break  the  match. 

fVood.  I  shall  not  put  that  in  her  power, 
my  lord.  Permit  me  to  tell  you,. no  son  was 
ever  more  sensible  of  a  father^s  kindness;  but 
if  I  can  purchase  its  continuance  only  with 
my  honour  and   my  happiness,  it  would  be 


a  knave  too. 


Enter  Captain  Harcourt* 

Capt.  H,  What  the  devil  can  he  be  now 
hatching?  mischief,.!  fear. 

fioif,  H.  Dear  fortune!  let  me  escape  this 
once  undiscovered,  and  I  compound  for  all 
the  rest.  Charles!  the  news  of  the  house? 
for  the  politics  of  this  family  are  employment 
for  eveiy  individual  in  it. 
.  CapL  H,  Bella,  horrida  bella,  sir!  My  lord 
is  determined  to  bring  bis  son*s  duty  to  an 
immediate  test.  Thanks  to  his  friend's  schemes 
and  bis  mistresses  beauty.  [Aside, 

Gov.  H,  What  poor  malicious  wretches  are 
we  by  nature !  Zounds,  if  I  could  not  find  in 
mv  heart  to  rejoice  at  thinking  every  one  here 
will  be  as  mortified  and  disappointed  as  a  cer- 
tain person  that  sball  be  nameless.  So,  so, 
here  they  come,  faith,  to  argue  the  point  in 
open,  court 

Enter  Lord  Glxnmorb,  followed  bj  Wood- 

yiLLK. 

L^rd  G,  Without  this  proof  of  your  obe- 
dience, all  yon  can  -nrgei  sir,  is  ineffectual. 


too  dearly  bought. 

Lord  G,  Tis  well,  sir. — I  have  listened  to 
you  sufficiently.  Now  bear  me.  Know,  this 
worthless  wretch  you  prefer  to  your  duty,  is 
in  my  power;  nay,  in  this  house. 

Capt,  H,  The  devil  she  is!  How,  in  the 
name  of  ill-luck,  should  he  find  that  out? — 
My  fine  scheme  entirely  blown  up,  by  Jupiter! 

[Aside, 

Wood,  Why  play  thus  upon  me,  my  lord  ? 
— Her  letter — 

.  Lord  G,  W^hat,  has  she  wrote  to  you  ?  That 
f  was  not  aware  of,  nor  indeed  suspected  she 
could  write. 

Gov.H.  Ne,  not  so  ignorant  as  that  neither 
I  ordered  she  should  write  too! 
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she 
eaTe  you. 


Lord  G.  Yott  ordered  she  should  write? 
Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  it  was  wronging  my 
confidence. 

Gov,  H,  No,  I  did  not  order  she  should 
write.  I  mean — I  mean — Zounds!  IdonHknow 
what  I  mean. 

IVood,  So  it  seems  indeed;  since,  hardly 
half  an  hour  ago,  my  uncle  himself  persuaded 
me  to  marry  mv  love. 

Gov,H,  Heres  a  cursed  alTair  now. 

Lord  G.^  Can  this  be  possible?  Let  me  tell 
you,  governor,  if,  presummg  upon  your  wealth, 
you  play  a  double  part  in  my  family— 

Gotf,  H,  Zounds!  nobody  knows  his  own 
part  in  your  family,  that  I  see!  and  this  fel- 
low too  to  tease  me,  whom  I  loved  above  all 
in  it.  Why,  1  spoke  entirely  from  regard  to 
him.  If  since  then  I  have  discovered  a  bump- 
kin was  beforehand  with  him  in  the  posses^ 
sion  of  his  miss — 

fTood,  If  any  one  beside  yourself,  sir,  durst 
tell  such  a  falsehood,  it  would  cost  a  life. 

Gov,  H.  Yes,  and  it'  any  one  beside  myself 
durst  tell  me  such  a  trutn,  it  would  cost  a 
soul  perhaps.  ^  [KxU, 

CapUH,  This  is  more  unintelligible  than  all 
^e  rest. 

Lord  G.  To  end  these  altercations,  upon 
yourself,  Woodville,  shall  depend  the  fortune 
o(  this  wretch  to  whom  you  have  been  so 
irross  a  dupe  as  to  justify  the  imputation  of 
lolly.  Why,  even  without  knowing  me 
ridiculed  your  passion,  and  offered  to  leave 

Wood,  Impossible! 

LordG,  Dare  you  disbelieve  me,  sir? — Nay, 
she  shall  be  produced,  and  obliged  to  confess 
ber  arts;  then  blush  and  obey. — Here,  Vane! 
governor!  the  ke^s! 

\ExU.     JVoodviUe  walkM  behind 
in  great  agiiaiion, 

CapL  H,  Now  could  I  find  in  my  heart  to 
make  this  story  into  a  ballad,  as  a  warning  to 
all  meddling  puppies;  and  then  hang  myself, 
'  that  it  may  conclude  with  a  grace.  Zounds, 
he  must  be  endued  with  supernatural  intellir- 
gence!  Just  when  I  was  saying  a  thousand 
civil  things  to  myself  on  my  success,  to  have 
my  mine  sprung  before  my  eyes  by  the  ene- 
my; and  instead  of  servine  my  friend  and 
myself,  become  a  mere  tool  to  old  Gravity*s 
revenge!  Pshaw!  however,  we  must  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  matter.  \Aside\  Woodville, 
what  dost  mean  to  do,  man? 

Wood.  Let  them  produce  my  Cecilia,  I  will 
then  seize  and  protect  her  to  the  last  moment 
of  my  life. 

CapL  ff.  And  I  will  assist  you  to  the  last 
moment  of  mine. 

Wood,  My  generous  cousin!  this  is  indeed 
^  friendship. 

CapL  H,  Not  so  very  generous,  if  you  knew  all. 

Reenter  Lord  Glemmorb  €md  Governor 
Harcourt,  tviih  Bridget,  holding  a  Hand^ 
kerchief  to  her  Eyes^  followed  by  Vane  ; 
Woodville  fUes  and  clasps  her  in  his 
Arms,  Harcourt  takes  her  Hand. 

Wood.  My  love !  my  life !  do  I  once  again 
behold  thee? — Fear  notbing;  you  here  are  safe 
from  all  the  world!— Will  you  not  bless  me 
with  one  look? 


Brid,  Ob,  dear  me! 

[Looks  at  Woodville  and  Captain  Har- 
court vifith  ridicutouM  distress. 

Lord  G.  I  have  put  it  out  of  your  power 
to  marry,  sir,  otherwise  you  may  take  her. 

fTdod.  Take  her?  What  poor  farce  is  this? 
^  CapL  H   Hey-day!   more  incomprehensibi- 
lities. 

Vane.  Now  for  the  eclaircissement,  since  if 
the  governor  doesn't  acknowledge  her  in  bis 
first  rage  and  confusion,  I  may  never  be  abl« 
to  make  him.  \Aside'\  I  humbly  hope  Mr. 
W^oodville  will  pardon  me,  if^  with  her  own 
consent  and  my  lord's,  I  this  morning  mar- 
ried this  young  lady. 

Gov,  H  Zpunds,  you  dog,  wbat*s  that?  You 
married  her? — Why,  how  did  yoa  dare?-> 
And  you  too,  my  lord!  what  the  devil,  did 
you  consent  to  this? 

Vane.  Believe  me,  sir,  I  didn*t  then  know 
she  was  your  daughter. 

Lord 6.  Daughter! 

Gov.  H.  So  lYs  out,  af^er  aU.  \Aside\  It*s 
a  lie.  you  dog,  you  did  know  she  was  my 
daughter;  you  all  knew  it;  you  all  conspired 
to  torment  me! 

AIL  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Gov.H  Ha,  ha,  ha!  confound  your  mirth! 
As  if  I  hadnH  plagues  enougl^  already.  —  And 
you  have  great  reason  to  grin  too^  my  lord, 
when  you  have  thrown  my  gawky  on  your 
impudent  valet. 

jLord  G.  Who  could  ever  have  dreamt  of 
— ha,  ha,  ha ! — of  finding  this  your  little  won- 
der of  the  country,  bro&er? 

Capt^H.  Nay,  my  lord,  she*s  the  little  won- 
der of  the  town  too. 

./^i/.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Gov.  H.  Mighty  well,  mighty  well,  mighty 
well! — Pray  take  your  whole  laugh  out,  good 
folks,  since  this  is  positively  the  last  time  of 
my  entertaining  vou  in  this  manner.  A  cot- 
tage shall  bencetorth  be  her  portion,  and  a 
rope  mine. 

Brid.  If  you  are  my  papa,  I  think  you  might 

f've  some  better  prdof  of  your  kindness.    But 
shan't  stir.     Vvhy,  I  married  on  purpose 
that  I  might  not  care  for  you. 

Gov,  H,  VVhy,  thou  eternal  torment!  my 
original  sin!  whose  ifirst  fault  was  the  greatest 
frailty  of  woman,  and  whose  second,  her  grea- 
test iolly!  dost  thou,  or  the  designing  knave 
who  has  entrapped  thee  merely  for  tut  pur- 
pose, imagine  my  wealth  shall  ever  reward 
mcontinence  and  ingratitude?  No:  go  knit 
stockings  to  some  regiment,  where  be  is  pre- 
ferred to  be  drummer;  warm  yourself  when 
the  sun  shines;  soak  every  hard-earned  crust 
in  your  own  tears,  and  repent  at  leisure. 

\Exit  in  a  Rage, 

AIL  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Lord  G,  He  to  ridicule  my  mode  of  edu- 
cation!   But  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this? 

Wood,  Truly,  my  lord,  I  believe  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  find  any  for  either  my  i»nclt^s 
words  or  actions.  I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to 
guess  as  to  Bridget  here. 
^  Fane.  Hey,  what?  Bridget,  did  you  aar, 
sir?  Why  you  little  ugly  witch,  are  yon  realff 
Bridget? 

Brid,  Why  I  told  you  *o  all  along;  but 
yoti  woaldnU  believe  me. 
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All  Ha,  ba,  ha! 

JBrid,  Oh  dear  heart!  I  am  now  as  much 
afeard  of  my  new  husband  as  father. 

LordG*  For  thee,  wench  !*- 

Brid,  [Falls  on  her  Knees\  Oh,  no  more 
locking  up,  for  goodness*  sake,  my  lord;  1  he 
sick  enough  of  passing  for  a  lady:  but,  if  old 
Scratch  ever  puts  such  a  trick  aeain  in  my 
head,  I  hope  —  your  lordship  will  catch  me, 
that's  all.  XExiL 

f'line,  I  shall  run  distracted!  have  l  mar- 
ried an — ^and  all  for  nothing  too? 

Lord  G.  A  punishment  peculiarly  just,  as 

it  results  from  abusing  uiy  confidence.    Hence, 

wretch !  nor  ever,  while  you  live,  appear  again 

in  my  presence. 

[Exit  Vane,  looking  furiously  after  Br  idgeL 

Lord  Gm  *Tis  time  to  return  to  ourselves. 
We  shall  soon  come  to  an  edaircissement, 
Woodville !  since  you  wonH  marry,  I  will. 

fVood.  My  lord ! 

Lord  G,  And  you  shall  judge  of  my  choice. 

/  {Exit. 

CapLH,  Now  for  it:  whatever  devil  diverts 
himself  amonff  us  to-day,  I  see  he  owes  my 
sagacious  lord  here  a  grudge,  as  well  as  the 
rest;  and  I  foresee  that  his  wife  and  the  go- 
vemoi's  daughter  will  prove  equally  enter- 
taining. 

Re-enter  Lord  Glenmo&e,  leading  Cbcilia, 
followed  bjr  Miss  Mortimbr. 

Lord  G»  This  Udy,  sir,  I  have  selected;  a 
worthy  choice. 

PTood.  I  dream,  surely!  that  lady  your 
choice?,  yours! 

Lord  G.  Ungrateful  son,  had  such  been 
yours — 

FFl^od.  Why,  this  very  angel  is  mine;  my 
Cecilia,  my  first,  my  only  love. 

LordG.  How? 

Cecil.  Yes,  my  lord!  you  now  know  the 
unhappy  object  at  once  of  your  resentment, 
contempt,  and  admiration.  My  own  misfor- 
tunes r  had  learned  to  hear,  but  those  of 
Woodville  overpower  me.  I  deliver  myself 
up  to  your  justice;  content  to  be  every  way 
his  Tictim,  so  I  am  not  his  ruin. 

LordG*  But  to  find  you  in  this  house — 

Cecil*  Your  generous  nephew  and  the  amiable 
mijis  Mortimer  distinguished  me  with  the  only 
asylum  could  shelter  me  from  your  son !      , 

Lord  G.  They  distinguished  themselves !  Oh, 
Woodville!  did  I  thilik  an  hour  ago  I  could 
be  more  angiy  with  you?  How  durst  you 
-warp  a  minof  so  noble  r  • 

M^ood.  It  is  a  crime  my  life  cannot  ex- 
piate ;  yet,  if  the  sincerest  anguish—- 

Lord  G.  1  have  one  act  of  justice  still  in 
my  power:  my  prejudice  in  favour  of  birth, 
and  even  a  stronger  prejudice,  is  corrected 
by  this  lovely  girl.  Of  her  goodness  of  heart, 
and  greatness  of  mind,  I  have  had  incon- 
testible  proofs;  and,  if  I  thought  you,  Frank—- 

Cecil,  Yet  stay,  my  lord!  nor  kill  me  with 
too  much  kindness:  Once  your  generosity 
might  have  made  me  happy,  now  only  mise- 
rable. My  reason,  my  pride,  nay,  even  my 
love,  induces  me  to  refuse,  as  the  only  way 
to  proTe  I  deserve  him.  He  has  taught  me  to 
know  the  world  too  late;  nor  will  I  retort  on 
him  the  contempt  I  have  incurred.   Mr,  Wood- 


ville will  tell  you  whether  I  have  not  solemnly 
rowed — 

Wood.  Not  to  accept  me  without  the  cou" 
sent  of  both  fathers;  and  if  mine  consents, 
what  doubt — 

Gov.  H.  \yFithout\  Stop  that  old  man! 
Stop  that  mad  parson:    Stop  him! 

Grey,  \fVithout\  Nothing  shall  stop  me 
in  pursuit  of  my — 

Enter  Grey. 

Ha!  she  is  —  she  is  here  indeed!  Providence 
has  at  length  directed  me  to  her. 

\Buns  to  Cecilia. 

CeciL  My  father!  covered  with  shame  let 
me  sjfik  before  you. 

LordG.  CapLH.  Her  father! 

Re-^nter  Governor  HarcourY. 

Grey.  ^  Rise,  my  glorious  ffirl !  rise,  purified 
and  forgiven!  rise  to  pity  with  me  the  weak 
minds  that  know  not  all  thy  yaluc^  and  vene- 
rate the  noble  ones  that  do. 

Gov.  H.  Hey !  is  it  possible  ?  Grey,  is  this  my — 

Grey.  Yes,  sir,  this  is  your  Cecilia;  my 
Cecilia ;  the  object  of  your  avowed  rejection 
and  contempt. 

Gov.  H.  Rejection  and  contempt!  stand  out 
of  the  way:  let  me  embrace  my  daughter;  let 
me  take  her  once  more  to  my  heart. 

[Runs,  and  embraces  her. 

LordG.  His  daughter! 

Gov.  H.  Yes,  my  friend,  this  is  really  my 
daughter;  my  own  Cecilia;  as  sure  as  I  am 
an  old  fool  aAer  being  a  young  one,  this  good 
girl  has  a  right  to  call  me  by  the  Uamc'of 
Father:  hasn't  she,  Grey?  Why,  my  lord,  this 
is  the  very  parson  I  told  you  of!  [Takes 
CecilicCs  Arm  under  lUs\  And  now,  young 
sir,   what  do  you  say  to  your  nucleus  freaks? 

[To  fVoodvaie. 

VTood.  Say,  sir?  that  had  you  ten  thousand 
such,  I  would  go  through  a  palriarchal  servi- 
tude, in  hopes  of  Cccilia*s  hand  for  my  reward. 

Gov.H.  And  had  I  ten  millions  of  moucy, 
and  this  only  girl,  thou  shouldst  have  her, 
and  that  too  for  thy  noble  freedom!' — And 
what  says  my  Ceciha  to  her  father's  first  gift? 

Cecil.  Astonishment  and  pleasure  leave  me 
hardly  power  to  say,  that  a  disobedience  to 
you,  sir,  would  only  double  my  fault;  nor  to 
worship  that  heaven  which  has  led  me  through 
such  a  trial  to  such  a  reward !  —  Take  all  I 
have  leA  myself  to  give  you,  Woodville,  in 
my  hand. 

[Woodville  kisses  first  her  Hand, 
and  then  herself. 

Grey.  Now  let  me  die,  my  darling  child! 
since  1  have  seen  thee  once  more  innocent 
and  happy. 

Gov.  H.  And  now  kiss  me,  my  Cecilia !  kiss 
me,  —  'Od!  miss  Mortimer  shall  kiss  me  too, 
for  loving  my  poor  girl  here.  —  Kiss  me,  all 
of  you,  old  and  young,  men,  women,  and 
children! — *Od,  1  am  so  overjoyed,  I  dread 
the  consequences. — D'ye  hear  there  ?  Fetch  me 
a  surgeon  and  a  bottle  of  wine. — I  must  both 
empty  and  fill  my  veins  on  this  occasion  !^- 
Zooks,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  frisk  it 
merrily  in  defiance  of  the  gout,  and  take  that 
cursed  vixen  below,  whoever  she  is,  for  my 
{partner! 
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Lord  G,  Methinks  all  .seem  rewarded  hut 
my  poor  Sophia  here;  and  her  protectioD  of 
Cecilia  deserves  the  higbest  recompense. — But 


wheneTer,  my  dear,  you  can  present  me  tJie 
husband  of  your  choice,  1  will  present  him 
with  a  fortune  fit  for  my  daughter. 

Goif.  H,  Protect  Cecilia !-- 'Od !  she  is  a 
good  girl,  and  a  charming  girl,  and  I  honour 
the  very  tip  of  her  feathers  now !— ^If  ^he  could 
but  fancy  our  Charles,  Vd  throw  in  something 
pretty  on  his  side,  I  promise  you. 

Miss  M.  Frankness  is  the  fashion.  —  What 
would  you  say,  sir,  and  you,  my  lord,  if  I 
had  fancied  your  Charles  so  much  as  to  make 
him  mine  already? 

LordG*  fley-day!  more  discoveries!  How*fl 
this,  boy? 

CaptH.  Even  so,  sir,  indeed. 

LordG^  It  completes  my  satisfaction. 


Gop.H*  *Od,  brother!  Who*d  have  thought 
you  in  the  right  all  the  while?  We^ll  never 
separate  again,  by  the  Lord  Harry !  i>ut  knock 
down  our  VVeuh  friend's  old  house,  and 
raise  him  one  on  the  ruins  large  enough  to 
contain  the  whole  family  of  us,  where  he  shall 
reicn  sole  sovereign  over  all  our  future  little 
V\^odvilles  and  uecilias. 

Cecil,  Oppressed  with  wonder,  pleasure, 
gratitude,  I  must  endeavour  to  forgive  myself, 
when  heaven  thus  graciously  proves  its  for- 
giveness, in  allying  me  to  every  human  bein^ 
my  heart  distinguishes. 

Grey*  Yes,  my  Cecilia,  you  may  belicTc 
him,  who  never  gave  you  a  bad  lesson,  that 
you  are  now  most  truly  entitled  to  esteem; 
since  it  requires  a  far  .greater  exertion  to  stop 
your  course  down  tne  hill  of  vice,  than  lo 
toil  slowly  up  toward  virtue.  [JExeunt 


CHARLES  MACKLIN. 

Tait  antlior  wm  a  nitiTO  of  Ireland,  bora,  u  we  hare  been  inrormcd*  in  the  tomxXjf  of  West  Meafb*  ani  ibal  lb* 
aame  of  hit  family  wa*  MXaoghlin;  trhich  •eeming  lonewhal  uocoalh  lo  the  proauucielion  of  an  Eoglttb  leagae,  h«, 
on  hii  coming  upon  the  siiige,   anglicised  it  lo  that  hj  which  he  waa  ever  aflerwarda  known.     He  ia  aaid  to  have  beea 
born  aa  early  aa  the  lat  of  Maj  1690,   and,   absconding  from  hia  mother,    then  a  widow,    came  over  lo  Englemd  ia  iha 
year  1708.     He  waa  preaenllr  aedaccd  into  a  marriage  with  a  poblican'a  widow  in  the  Borough;   bat  the  circnmitancet 
coming  to  the  eara  of  hia  friend*,  the  widow  was  compelled    to   reiign  him    (on  the  ground   of  non-age),   amd  he  «•* 
■ent  back  to  Ireland.    Here  forming  an  acquaintance  with  aome  undcr-gradoatei  of  Trinity  College*  Dnblin,  ho  took  up 
Uie  employment  of  badgeman  in  that  college;  read  much  for  the  improvement  nf  hi*  mind,  and  remained  io  tkat  mcciil 
ailuation  lill  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  91.     He  then  again  came  to  London,    essociated  with  the  freqoentcra   ef    UeckJr; 
in  the  Hole,  made  a  connexion  with  a  •trolling  company,  played  Harlequin ;    and,  aficr  leading  an  extraordianry  coarK 
of  life,  was  again  restored  to  hii  mother,   and  returned  to  hia    former  alalion  of  badgemaa  in  Trinity  College.    A  tki'4 
time,  he  quitted,  and  finally,   his  raolher'a  aopcrintendence,   and  arrived  in  England  in  1716.    He  first  joined  ■  comp<aeT 
of  playera  at  Bristol,   then  attached  himself  to  several  alrolling  companies,    and  aflerwarda  made  hia  vaxtk  at  the  tkestrf 
in  Liaeoln'k   Inn  Fielda;    where   hia  merit  waa    first  shown   in  a  amaiJ  character   in  Fielding**    C^o-Aoiue  ^Uticim, 
which   i§  the  hands  of  any  other  pei-rormer,    would  haTO    gone    unnoticed.     For   acreral   aeaaoaa    he   perfonned  ceni; 
eharaclers;    and  nn  the   loth  of  May  1/55,   waa  unfortunate  enough'   to  kill    Mr.  Hallam,    an  actor    ia  the    aaaife  ikaatrr 
with  himself  (Drury-Lane)    and  who  was  grand  father  to  the  present  Mrs.  MaUock*.     The   diapnta   originated  aboot  1 
wig,  which  Ualiam  had  on  io  Fabian's  Trick  for  Trick,  and  which  the  other  claimed  aa  his  properly  (  and,  ia  a  wanaiK 
of  temper,   he  raised  hi*  cane,    and  gave  him  a  fatal  stroke   in   the  eje.    He  waa  brought   to  Itial  in  cenacqocnce;  bei 
no  malicioo*  intent  appearing    in  evidence,  he  waa  acquilled.    On  the  i4lh  of  February  1741   he  ealabliaked    hia  fame  n 
an  actor,    in  the   character  of  Shylock*   in  TAt  Mtrchant  of  Venictf   and  reeiored  to  the  stage   a  play  which    had  Vert 
forty  years  snpplaated  by  Lord  Lanadowne'a  Jew  of  Venice.    Macklin's  performance  of  this  character  ao  forcibly  strvc* 
a  gentleman  in  the  pit,   that  l^e  as  it  were  involuntarily  exclaimed,    "That    is  the  Jew$    that  Skak*pfiare   Jrem;**    It  bat 
been  said  that  thia    gentleman    was  Mr.  Pope;    and    that  he  meant   his  panegyric   on    Macklin    aa    a  aalire   ag«in*t  Lerd 
Landsdowne.    Mf.  Macklin  waa  in  his  priTsle  character  a  tender  hutbaud,    a  good  father,  and  ■  steady  friend.    To  h.t 
firmness  and  resolution  in  aupporiing    the  righta  of  hia  theatrical  brethren,    it   waa   owing   that  they  have  bcca  rclicT*^ 
from  a  apecics  of  oppreasion  to  which  they^  had  been  ignomiuiously  subjected  for  many  years,   whenever   the  caprice  « 
malice   of  their    enemies   chose   to    exert   itself.    We  allude    to  the  prosecution  wliicli    he  commenced   and   carried  «« 
against  a  set  of  iuaignificaut  bctnga,  who,  calling  themselves  The  1\nfn,  used  freqncifllr  lo  disturb  the  entertaiameaii  «( 
the  theatre,  to  the  terror  of  the  aclors,  as  well  as  to  the  annoyance  and  disgrace    of  the  public.     Hia  merit  as  a  ceasf- 
dian  in  various  characters   is  too  well  known  to  need  our  taking  up  much  time    in  expatiating  on  it,    particnlarlv  ia  a  ' 
Gilbert  'Wrangle  in  The  Refusal,  Don  Manuel   in  Shs  fWoedd  and  She  FTould  not.    Sir  Archy  M'Sarcaam    ia  iiis  ev 
farce  of  Love  ^la-Mode,  and  Sir  Pertinax  Mao  Sycophant,    in  The  Man  of  the  H^nrld,     He  was   alao    eateemcd  v«rr 
eapital  in  Ihe    character   of  Shakspeare'a  lago;    but  the  part  in  which    he  was  loag  allowed   to  ahiao  withoot   a   ce»- 
petitor  waa  that  of  Shyloek. 
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Acted  with  |reat  auereas  at  Covent  Oardea  1781.  This  play,  which  in  reaped  to  originality,  force  of  M>ad,  wsi 
wall-adapted  satire,  may  dispute  the  palm  with  any  dramatic  piece  that  has  appeared  within  the  compaas  of  half  ■ 
oeatury,  waa  received  with  the  loude»l  acclamations,  in  Ireland,  about  seventeen  Tears  before,  under  the  title  cf  71« 
Tn^e-iom  Seotehman,  in  three  acta.  In  London,  however,  an  official  leave  for  ita  exhihitioa  waa  repeatedly  denied, 
and  our  andieaeea  are  indebted  for  the  pleaaure  thev  have  aince  derived  from  it,  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Capoll*  the  lai( 
anb-liceaaer  of  the  Thealrea  Hoyal.  The  plot  of  the  play  ia  briefly  Ihia  :  a  crafly  aublle  Scotchman,  thrown  vpea  tb' 
world  without  frienda*  and  Utile  or  ao  edocation,  direcU  the  whale  of  his  observation  and  aasiduity  (in  both  of  ubici 
he  i«  indefatigable)  to  the  piiranit  of  fortune  end  ambition.  By  his  unwearied  eflorta,  and  meanaeaa,  he  sacceeda;  bat 
warned  by  the  defecta  of  hia  own  education,  he  determinea  to  give  hia  eldest  apn  the  hcet  that  coald  be  oblaiacd*  vi 
for  Uiia  purpose  pula  him  into  the  handa  of  a  clergyman  of  learning,  integrity,  and  honour,  who,  by  teaching  him  geo« 
precepta,  and  ahowing  him  tha' force  of  ^ood  extimple  makes  him  the  very  reverse  of  whet  the  father  icteadod:  vis 
not  a  maa  edacated  the  belter  to  ma?.e  hia  coort  to  the  great,  and  extend  the  views  of  false  ambitioa  — bat  la  mab 
himaelf  reapected^  independent,  and  happy.  Thus  he  defeats  (lie  ^iews  of  hia  father,  who  waaU  to  marry  kiaa  t*  • 
Udy  of  rank  and  fortune,  but  to  whom  he  caaaot  direct  hia  affeciioas,  and  marrtea  the  daughter  of  a  poor  onacr,  l>a]> 
better  ihaa  a  depeadaat  on  hia  mother,  but  who  has  Tirtues  and  accorapliahmenla  to  adorn  any  aitaalioa.  la  ahort.  A' 
latter  feeU  the  )nst  coaseqncneea  of  aa  OTervauIliog  ambition)  while  the  aon,  aeekiag  hia  own  happiaeaa  iadcpandaat  « 
fortune  or  honoura,  ia  the  coaclndlag  linea,  thus  avows  and  rejoices  in  the  nrinctplea  that  he  ia  gOTeraed  by  ? 
"My  acheme;  though  mock'd  by  knave,  coqnet,  and  fool,  I  "In  all  pnramU— but  chiefly  in  a  wifb, 
"To  thinking  minda  will  prove  ibia  golden  rulr  :  J     "Not  wealth,  but  morala,  make  the  happy  life." 
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[Act  I.  ScKHE  l.j 

"Tk«^  Tosca  of  part^/'  a%y»  Mr.  Cooke,  *<begBn  to  atir  ilaelf  the  firel  nighl*e  perfoimaaee.  Some  joang  Seolchmea  ihonglil 
it  a  libel  oa  t]i«^ir  conatr jaaea,  and  rtaltttd  it ;  but  the  majorit j  of  the  aodicnce  carried  it  through  with  applaoae,  and 
the  next  night  it  had  no  opponents;  the  more  temperate  of  thai  natinu  argued  yerj  juitlr,  that  the  character  of  Sir 
Vertinax  ahould  not  hurt  the  feeliugi  of  auj  good  dcolchman:  on  thcr  contrai-r »  Ihat,  if  it  waa  a  true  picture,  thej 
•beuld  laugh  at  it,  aad  thaa  enronrage  a  repreacntalion  which  only  exposed  the  artful  and  deaiguing  of  their  counti^- 
man.  Some  critics,  however*  start  oae  objection  against  this  comedj  (and  it  is  the  onlr  one  we  hare  ever  heard  ob« 
jccted  against  it);  which  is,  that  of  the  author  makiag  his  hero  a  Scotchman,  or  of  auy  particular  coontry,  ao  as  to  im- 
pale national  reflections;  hot  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  being  too  fialidious;  the  principal  character  must  beloag  to  »ome 
cooBlrj;  aad  whatever  country  that  is,  it  may  be  equally  said  to  receive  a  national  iasult.  But  the  untveraal  rule  al- 
lowed to  ail  satirists  aad  dramatic  writers,  only  restrains  them  from  not  drawing  their  characters  from  too  limited  a 
sourer,  SQ  as  lo  avoid  pcrsonaliiy  and  obscurity;  and  to  say,  that  any  one  nation  docs  not  produce  ridiculous  or  yiciooa 
charactcra  in  abundance,  is  a  degree  of  patriotism  founded  more  in  folly  than  in  fact.  Beside  all  this,  a  character  is 
geacrally  heightened  by  a  peculiarity  of  dialect.  An  Irishman  would  lose  half  his  humour  in  committing  his  blunders 
without  his  brogue,  as  a  Scotchman  would  his  cunning  without  his  bur.  The  dramatist,  then,  is  at  liberty  to  seek  hie 
c-haract«;rs  (sub)rct  to  the  limitations  wc  have  laid  down)  wherever  ho  t»n  find  thrm;  and  if  he  can  procure  atroager 
coionra  in  Ihe^  provincea,  he  has  a  right  to  transfer  them  lo  his  canvas  for  general  representatbn.  Beside  the  merit 
of  this  piecv  in  plot,  charactrr,  srulimcnl,  and  diction,  it  is  critically  constructed  in  respect  lo  the  three  unities  of  timt, 
ptact  and  action^  In  the  respect  pf  time »  the  whole  continuance  of  the  play  does  not  take  up  above  eight-and«fortj 
hours;  in  respect  to  pfact,  the  scene  is  never  removed  from  ihc  dwelling-lioufte  of  Sir  Fcrtinax ;  and  as  to  the  unity 
of  metiwt,  the  whole  of  the  comedy  exhibits  a  chain  of  connected  facts,  of  which  each  scene  makes  a  link*  and  each 
link  accordingly  produces  some  incident  rklativo  to  the  catastrophe.  If  many  of  our  raodci-n  dramatic  writers  (aa  they 
ore  so  plcaard  to  call  themselves)  would  consult  this  comedy  as  a  model,  they  would  be  aahamed  of  dragging  »o  many 
heterogeneous  characters  together  so  irrelevant  to  the  general  business  of  the  «crnc,  aud  which  give  the  stage  more  tho 
appearance  of  a  carieatmre-^hop,  than  a  faithful  repreieulation  of  life  and  manners."  Macklin  told  a  friend,  that  ha 
wrote  the  whole  (or  at  least  the  greater  part)  of  this  play  at  an  irfh  in  Tennyhinch,  in  the  cnunty  of  Wicklow.  This 
inn  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Mr.  Henry  Grattan,  and  converted  into  a  dwelling-house.  Another  anecdote*  respecting 
this  play,  we  shall  give  on  good  aulhority.  The  MS.  of  7'A«  Trtu-hurn  Scotchman  had  lain  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
ofScc  near  ten  yeaia,  and  Macklin  despaired  of  getting  it  returned  to  him;  when  one  day,  dining  with  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton  and  Mr.  Dunning,  he  begged  their  opinloos,  what  a  man  should  do  to  recover  properly,  when  he  knew  by 
who>e  hands  it  waa  withheld  from  him.  They  advised  an  aciioo  of  troptr.  "Well,"  said  Mocklia,  "the  case  is  my 
•jno  :  will  you  two  undertake  my  cause."  They  agreed,  and  Macklin  explflined  his  parlicular  wrong.  The  lawyers 
•milcd  at  the  whim  of  the  ^oet ;  by  priaoaal  application  they  got  the  MS.  restored,  out  with  a  refiual  to  license  it 
under  its  then  title*  as  a  national  reflection.    Mackliu«  in  consequence,  named. it  7%*  Mttn  of  th9  fF'tO'ld, 
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Scene. — Sir  Pertinax  MacsycophanCs  House,  ten  Miles  front  London. 


ACT  I. 
Scene  I. — A  Librarj. 

Enter  Betty  and  Footman. 

Bet,  The  postman  \5  at  the  gate,  Sam,  pray 
atep  atnd  take  ia  ibe  letters. 

Sean,  John  the  gardener  is  gone  for  them, 
Mr».  Betty.* 

JSet,  Bid  John  brin^  them  to  me,  Sam ;  tell 
him.  Via  here  in  the  library. 

Sam.  I  will  send  him  to  your  ladyship  in 
u  crack,  madam.  [Exit  Sam. 

Enter  Nanny. 

Nan,  Miss  Constantia  desires  to  speak  to 
you,  mistress  Betty. 

Bet,  How  is  she  now,  Nanny?  Any  belter? 

Han,  Something — but  very  low  spirited  still, 
I  Terily  belicTe  it  is  as  you  say. 

Bet,  Nay,  I  would  take  my  oath  of  it,  I 
cannot  be  deceived  in  that  point,  Nanny.  Ay, 
she  is  certainly  breeding,  depend  upon  it. 

Nan,  Why,  so  the  housekeeper  thinks  too. 

Bet,  Oh,  if  she  is  not,  there  is  no  bread  in 
nioe  loaves;  nay,  I  know  the  father,  the  man 
that  ruined  her. 

Nan,  The  deuce  you  do! 

Bet,  As  sure  as  you  are  alive,  Nanny,  or  I 
am  greatly  deceived — And  yet  I  can*t  be  de- 
ceived neither. — Was  not  that  the  cook  that 
came  galloping  so  hard  over  the  common  just 
do-w? 

Nan,  The  same;  how  very  hard  he  gallop- 
ed; he  has  been  but  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
be  say*s,  coming  from  Hyde-park -comer! 


Bet,  And  what  time  will  the  family  be  down? 

Nan,  He  has  orders  to  have  dinner  ready 
by  five.  There  are  to  be  lawyers,  and  a  great 
deal  of  company  here — He  fancies  tltere  is  to 
be  a  private  wedding  tonight  between  our 
young  master,  Charles,  and  lord  Lumbercourt^s 
daughter,  the  Scotch  lady;  who,  he  says,  is 
just  come  from  Bath,  on  purpose  to  be  mar- 
ried to  him*  ' 

BeL  Ay,  ladv  Rodolpha!  nay,  like  enou(^h, 
for  1  know  it  has  been  talked  of  a  good  while 
— ^Well,  ^o  tell  miss  Constantia  that  I  will  be 
with  her  immediately. 

Nan,  I  shall,  Mrs.  Betty.         [ExitNtmny. 

Bet.  So!  i  find  they  all  begin  to  suspect 
her  condition:  that's  pure;  it  will  soon  reach 
my  lady^s  ears,  I  warrant. 

Enter  John,  with  Letters, 

Well,  John,  ever  a  letter  for  me? 

John.  No,  Mrs.  Betty;  but  here's  one  for 
miss  Constantia. 

BeL  Give  it  me — hum — My  lady's  hand. 

John,  And  here  is  one,  which  tne  postman 
says  is  for  my  young  master — But  it  is  a 
strange  direction.  [Reads^  To  Charles  Eger^ 
ton,  Esq. 

Bet,  Oh,  yes,  yes  I  that  is  for  master  Char- 
les, John ;  for  he  has  dropped  his  father's  name 
of  Macsycophant,  and  has  taken  up  that  of 
Egerton.    'Ihe  parliament  has  ordered  it. 

John.  The  parliament  !«—Pr'ythee  why  so, 
Mrs.  Betty  ? 

Bet.  Vvhy  you  must  know,  John,  that  my 
lady,  his  mother,  was  an  Egerton  by  her  father; 
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she  slole  a  inalcb  with  our  old  master.  Sir 
Stanley  Egerton,  that  you  just  mentioned, 
dying  an  old  bachelor,  and  morlally  hating 
our  old  master,  and  the  whole  gang  of  the 
Macsycophanls —  he  left  his  whole  estate  to 
master  Charles,  who  was  his  godson^;  but  on 
condition  though,  that  he  should  <  drop  his  fa> 
tfaer*s  name*  of  Macsycophant,  and  take  up 
that  of  Egerton ;  and  that  is  the  reason,  John, 
why  the  parliament  has  made  him  change  his 
name, 

John*  I  am  glad  that  master  Charles  has 
got  the  estate,  however;  for  he  is  a  sweet 
tempered  gentleman. 

Bet,  As  ever  lived — But  come,  John,  as  I 
know  you  love  miss  Conslantia,  and  are  fond 
'  of  being  where  she  is,  I  will  make  you  happy 
— Tou  shall  carry  her  letter  to  her. 

John*  Shall  J,  Mrs.  Betty?  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you.     Where  is  she? 

SeL  In  the  housekeeper's  room,  settling  the 
dessert. — Give  me  Mr.  clgerton's  letter,  and  1 
will  leave  it  on  the  tabic  in  his  dressinff-room. 
— I  see  it  is  from  his  brother  Sandy. — oo,  now 

5o  and  deliver  your  letter  to  your  sweetheart, 
ohn. 

John.  That  I  will ;  and  I  am  much  beholden 
to  you  for  the  favour  of  letting  me  carry  it 
to  tier;  for  though  she  should  never  have  me, 
yet  I  shall  always  love  her,  and  wish  to  be 
>  near  her,  she  is  so  sweet  a  creature — Your 
servant,  Mrs.  Betty.  \ExiL 

Bet,  Your  servant,  John,  ha !  ha  I  ha :  poor 
fellow!  He  perfectly  dotes  on  her;  and  daily 
follows  her  about,  with  nosegays  and  fruit — 
and  the  first  of  every  thing  iu  the  season — 
Ay,  and  my  young  master,  Charles,  too,  is 
in  as  bad  a  >ray  as  the  gardener — in  short 
every  body  loves  her,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  I  hate  her — for  my  part  I  wonder  what 
the  deuce  the  men  see  m  her — A  creature  that 
was  taken  in  for  charity! — I  am  sure  she  is 
not  so  handsome.  I  wish  she  was  out  of  the 
family  once ;  if  she  was,  I  might  then  stand  a 
chance  of  being  my  lady's  favourite  myself. 
Ay,  and  perhaps  of'^getting  one  of  my  young 
masters  fo?  a  sweetheart,  or  at  least  the  ghap- 
lain — but  as  to  him,   there  would  be  no  such 

frcat  catch  if  I  should  get  him.  I  will  try  for 
im,  however:  and  my  first  step  shall  be  to 
1st  the  doctor  know  all  I  have  discovered 
about  Constantia's  intrigues  with  her  spark  at 
Uadley — Yes,  that  will  do ;  for  the  doctor  loves 
to  talk  with  me,  and  always  smiles  and  jokes 
with  me,  and  he  loves  to  hear  me  talk — And 
I  verily  believe,  he!  he!  he!  that  he  has  a 
sneaking  kindness  for  me,  and  this  story  I 
know  will  make  him  have  a  good  opinion  of 
my  honesty — And  that,  I  am  sure,  will  be  one 
step  towards — Oh  !  bless  me — here  he  c6mes 
— and  my  young  master  with  him^I*ll  watch 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  him,  as  soon  as 
he  is  alone,  for  I  will  blow  her  up,  I  am  re- 
solved, as  great  a  favourite,  and  as  cunning 
as  she  is.  \Exit, 

ttnfer  Egerton  and  Sudmky, 

JEger,  I  have  done,  sir. — You  have  refused. 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say  upon  the  subject 
^-1  am  satisfied. 

Sid.  Come,  come,  correct  this  warmth,  it  is 
tJuB  only  weak  ingredient  in  your  nature,  and 


you  ought  to  watch  it  carefully.  From  your 
earliest  youth  your  father  has  honoured  me 
with  the  care  of  your  education,  and  the  ge^ 
neral  conduct  of"^  your  mind ;  and  however 
singular  and  morose  his  behavour  may  be 
towards  others,  to  me  he  has  ever  been  re- 
spectful and  liberal.  1  am  now  under  bis  roof 
too — and  because  I  will  not  abet  an  unwar- 
rantable passion,  in  direct  opposition  to  your 
father's  hopes  and  happiness,  you  blame — you 
angrily  break  from  me,  and  call  me  unkiod. 

Eger,  Dear  Sidney — for  my  warmth  I  stand 
condemned,  but  for  my  marriage  with  Coo- 
stantia,  I  think  I  can  justify  it  upon  every 
principle  of  filial  duty,  honour,  and  worldly 
prudence. 

Sid,  Only  make  that  appear,  Charles,  and 
you  know  you  may  command  me. 

Eger,  I  am  sensible  how  unseemly  it  ap- 
pears in  a  son,  to  descant  on  the  unamiable 
passions  of  a  parent ;  but  as  we  are  alone,  and 
friends,  I  cannot  help  observing,  in  mj  own 
defence,  that  when  a  father  will  not  alfovr  the 
use  of  reason  to  any  of  his  family; — when 
his  pursuit  of  greatness  makes  him  a  sbve 
abroad  only  to  be  a  tyrant  at  home — and 
when,  merely  to  gratify  his  own  ambition,  he 
would  marry  his  son  into  a«  family  he  dtitsXs 
— sure,  Sidney,  a  son  thus  circumstanced 
(from  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  the 
feelings  of  a  loving  heart)  has  a  right — not 
only  to  protest  against  tne  blindness  of  the 
parent,  but  to  pursue  those  measures  that 
virtue  and  happiness  point  out. 

Sid,  The  violent  temper  of  sir  Pertinas,  I 
own,  cannot  on  many  occasions  he  defended; 
but  still  your  intended  alliance  with  lordLnm- 
bercourt — 

Eger,  Oh!  contemptible!  a  trifling,  (jnaint, 
debauched,  voluptuous,  servile  fool ;  the  mere 
lackey  of  party  and  corruption;  who  for  a 
mean,  slavish,  factious  prostitution  of  near 
thirty  years,  and  the  ruin  of  a  noble  fortune, 
has  had  the  despicable  satisfaction ,  and  the 
infamous  honour,  of  being  kicked  up  and 
kicked  down — kicked  iu  and  kicked  out — just 
as  the  insolence,  compassion,  or  the  conveni- 
ency  of  leaders  predominated ;  and  now — be- 
ing forsaken  by  all  parties, — his  whole  poli- 
tical consequence  amounts  to  the  power  of 
franking  a  letter,  and  the  right  honourable 
privilege  of  not  paying  a  tradesman's  hilL 

Sid,  W^ell,  but  dear  Charles,  you  are  not 
to  wed  my  lord,  but  his  daughter. 

Eger,  Who  is  as  disagreeable  for  a  com- 
panion, as  her  father  is  for  a  friend  or  an  ally. 

Sid,  [Laughing"}  What,  her  Scotch  accent, 
I  suppose,  offends  you? 

Eger.  i^o\ — upon  my  honour  <«— not  in  the 
least.  I  think  it  entertaining  in  her — ^but  were 
it  otherwise — in  decency — and  indeed  in  na- 
tional affection  (being  a  Scotchman  myself)  I 
can  have  no  objection  to  her  on  that  account 
— besides  she  is  my  near  relation. 

Sid,  So  I  understand.  But  pray,  Charles, 
how  came  lady  Rodolpha,  who  i  find  was 
born  in  England,  to  be  bred  in  Scotland. 

Eger*  From  the  dotage  of  an  old,  ibrmal, 
obstinate,  stiffs  rich,  Scotch  grandmother;  who 
upon  a  promise  of  leaving  tnia  crandchiid  all 
her  fortune,  would  have  toe  girl  sent  to  her 
to  Scotlano,  when   she  was   hot  a  year  oM; 
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jod  tbere  has  ihe  been  bred  up  ever  since, 
with  tbis  old  lady,  in  all  the  vanity,  splendour, 
and  unlimited  indulgence,  that  fondness  and 
admiration  could  bestow  on  a  spoiled  child, 
a  fancied  beauhr,  and  a  pretended  wit.  And  is 
this  a  woman  fit  to  make  my  happiness?  this 
the  partner  Sidney  would  recommend  me  for 
life?  to  you,  who  best  know  me,  I  appeal. 

Sid,  VVhy,  Charles,  it  is  a  delicate  point, 
unfit  for  me  to  determine — besides,  your  lather 
has  set  his  heart  upon  the  match — 

Eger.  All  that  I  know — But  still  I  ask  and 
insist  upon  your  candid  judgment — Is  she  the 
kind  of  woman  that  you  think  could  possibly 
contribute  to  my  happiness?  I  beg  you  will 
give  me  an  eiplicit  answer. 

Sid.  The  suDJect  is  disagreeable — but  since 
I  must  speak,  I  do  not  think  she  is. 

Eger,  I  know  you  do  not;  and  I  am  sure 
you  nerer  will  advise  the  math. 

Sid.  1  never  did — I  never  will. 

£gcr.  You  make  me  happy — which  I  assure 
you  I  never  could  be,  with  your  judgment 
against  me  in  this  point 

Sid,  JSut  pray,  Charles,  suppose  I  had  been 
so  indiscreet  as  to  have  agreed  to  marry  you 
to  Conslantia,  would  she  have  consented,  think 
you? 

Eger*  That  I  cannot  say  positively;  but  1 
suppose  so. 

Sid.  Did  you  never  speak  to  her  then  upon 
that  subject  r 

Eger.  In  general  terms  only :  never  directly 
requested  her  consent  in  form.  But  I  will  this 
ftry  moment — for  I  have  no  asylum  from  my 
father*s  arbitrary  design,  but  my  Constantia  s 
arms. — Pray  do  not  stir  from  nence.  I  will 
return  instantly.  I  know  she  will  submit  to 
your  advice,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  persuade 
oer  to  my  wish;  as  my  life,  my  peace,  my 
earthly  happiness,  depend  on  my  Constantia. 

[ExiL 

Sidm  Poor  Charles!  he  little  dreams  that  I 
\oyb  Constantia  too;  but  to  what  degree  I 
knew  not  myself,  till  he  importuned  me  to 
join  their  hands  ~  Yes,  I  love,  but  must  not  be 
a  rivaJ;  for  be  is  deai*  to  me  as  fraternal 
fondness->My  benefactor,  my  friend! 

Enter  Bettt,  running  up  to  him, 

B^L  I  beg  your  worship*s  pardon  for  my 
intrusion;  i  hope  I  do  not  disturb  your  re- 
verence. 

Sid.  Not  in  the  least,  Mrs.  Betty. 

Het>  I  humbly  beg  pardon,  sir;^but  I — I — 
I  wanted  to  break  ray  mind  to  your  honour 
about  a — a — a  scruple — that — that  lies  upon 
my  conscience-^ and  indeed  I  should  not  have 
presumed  to  trouble  you  —  but  that  I  know 
you  are  my  younff  master's  friend;  and  my 
old  roaster's  friend,  and  my  lady's  friend,  and 
indeed  a  friend  (o  the  whole  family — for  to 
give  you  your  due,  sir,  you  are  as  good  a 
preacher  as  ever  went  into  a  pulpit, 

Sid.  Ha!  ba!  ha!  do  you  think  so,  Mrs. 
Betty  ? 

SeU  Ay,  in  truth  do  I — and  as  food  a  gen- 
tlenian  too  as  ever  came  into  a  family,  and 
one  that  never  gives  a  servant  a  hard  word; 
nor  that  does  any  one  an  ill  turn — neither 
bebind  one*s  back,  nor  before  one^s  dee. 

Sid.  Ha!  ba!  ha!  \Vhy  you  are  a  mighty 


well-spoken  Woman,  Mrs.  Betty: /and  I  am 
mightily  beholden  to  you  for  your  good  cha- 
racter of  me. 

Bet.  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  no  more  than  you 
deserve,  and  what  all  the  servants  say  of  you. 

Sid.  I  am  much  obliged  to  them,  Mrs.  Betty. 
But  pray  what  are  your  commands  with  me? 

Bet*  VVhy  I  will  tell  your  reverence — to  be 
sure  I  am  but  a  servant,  as  a  body  may  say; 
and  every  tub  should  stand  upon  its  awn  bot- 
tom— but — 

\She  takes  hold  of  himfamiUarfy,  look- 
ing first  about  ^crr   vauUously,  emd 
speaks  in  a   low  familiar   Tone  of 
great  Secrecy. 
My  young  master  is  now  in  the  china-room; 
— in  dose    conference   with   miss  Constantia. 
I  know  what  they  are  about— but  that  is  no 
business  of  mine — and    therefore  I  made  bold 
to  listen  a  little,  because  you  know,,  sir,   one 
would  be  sure — before  one  took  away    any 
body's  reputation. 

Sid.  Very  true,  Mrs.  Betty — very  true,  in- 
deed. 

Bet.  Ob!  heavens  ftH-bid  that  I  should  take 
away  any  young  woman's  good  name,  unless 
I  had  a  reason  for  it— but,  sir — if  I  am  in  this 
place  alive — as  I  listened  with  my  ear  close 
to  the  door,  I  heard  my  young  master  ask 
miss  Constantia  the  plain  marriage  question — 
Upon  which  I  started — 1  trembled — nay,  my  very 
conscience  stirred  within  me  so  -  that  I  could 
not  help  peeping  through  the  keyhole. 

Sid*  Ha!  ha!  ha!  and  so  your  ccmscience 
made  you  peep  through  the  keyhole,  Mrs. 
Betty ! 

BeU  It  did  indeed,  your  reverence.  And 
there  I  saw  my  young  master  upon  his  knees 
— Lord  bless  us!  kissing  her  band,  as  if  he 
would  eat  it !  and  protesting  and  assuring  her 
he  knew  that  your  worship  would  consent  to 
the  match.  And  then  the  tears  ran  down  bee 
cheeks  as  fast — 

Sid.  Aj! 

BeL  Ihey  did  indeed,  sir: — I  would,  not 
tell  your  reverence  a  lie  for  the  world. 

Sid.  I  believe  it,  Mrs.  Betty.  And  what  did' 
Constantia  say  to  all  this? 

Bet.  Oh!  oh!  she  is 'sly  enough^She  looks 
as  ir  butter  would  not  melt  in  her  mouth — 
but  all  is  not  gold  that  glisters— smooth  water,, 
you  know,  runs  deepest.  I  am  sorry,  very 
sorry  indeed — my  young  master  makes  himself 
such  a  fool — but — um! — ha! — take  my  word 
for  it,  he  is  not  the  man — for  though  she  looks 
as  modest  as  a  maid  at  a  christening — yet — a 
— when  sweet-hearts  meet — in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening — and  stay  together  a  whole  hour — in 
the  dark  grove— and— ^ — aha!  embrace— and 
kiss — and — weep  at  parting — why  then — then 
you  know — ah  f  it  is  easy  to  guess  all  the  rest. 

Sid,  Why,  did  Constantia  meet  any  body 
in  this  manner? 

Bet.  Oh!  heavens!  I  beg  your  worship  will 
not  misapprehend  me!  for  I  assure  you,  I  do 
not  believe  they  did  any  harm — that  is — not 
in  the  grove — at  least  not  when  I  was  therP 
— and  she  may  be  honestly  married,  for  aught 
I  know — She  may  be  very  honest,  for  aught 
I  know — heaven  forbid  I  should  say  any  barm 
of  her — I  only  say — that  they  did  meet  in 
the  dark    walk— and    perhaps    nine   montht 
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betice — ay,    remember,    sir  —  I    said    that — a 


— certain  person  in  this  family — nine  months 
hence— may  ask  me  to  stand  godmother-^only 
remember — for  I  think  I  know  what's  ^bat — 
when  I  see  it,  as  well  as  another. 

Sid,  No  doubt  you  do,  Mrs.  Betty. 

Bet  I  do  indeed,  sir;  and  so  your  servant, 
sir ;  [  Going,  returns^  but  I  hope  your  wor-^ 
ship  will  ^not  mention  my  name  in  this  busi- 
ness;— or  that  you  had  any  item  from  me 
about  it. 

Sid.  I  shall  not,  Mrs.  Betty. 

Be£  For  indeed,  sir,  I  am  no  busybody, 
nor  do  I  love  fending')  or  proving — and  i 
assure  you,  sir,  I  hate  all  tittfing  and  tattling 
— and  gossiping,  and  backbiting — and  taking 
away  a  person's  character. 

Sid.  I  observe  you  do,  Mrs.  Betty. 

Bet  I  do,  indeed,  sir ; — I  am  the  furthest 
from  It  of  any  person  in  the  world. 

Sid,  I  dare  say  you  are. 

Bel,  I  am,  indeed,  sir;  and  so,  sir,  your 
humble  servant 

Sid,  Your  servant,  Mrs.  Betty. 

Bet,  So !  I  see  he  believes  every  word  I 
say,  that's  charming — I  will  do  her  business 
for  her  I  am  resolved.  [Aside,  Exit, 

Sid,  What  can  this  ridiculous  creature 
mean — by  her  dark  walk? — I  see  envy  is  as 
malignant  in  a  paltry  waiting  wench,  as  in 
the  vainest,  or  the  most  ambitious  lady  of  the 
court.  It  is  always  an  infallible  mark  of  the 
basest  nature;  and  merit  in  the  lowest,  as  in 
the  highest  station,  must  feel  the  shafts  of  en- 
vy's constant  agents — falsehood  and  slander. 

Enter  Sam. 

Sam,  Sir,  Mr.  Efferton  and  miss  Constantia 
desire  to  speak  with  you  in   the   china-room. 

Sid,  Very  well,  Sam.  [Exit  SaniX  I  will 
not  see  them — what's  to  be  done  ? — inform  his 
father  of  his  intended  marriage! — no; — that 
must  not  be-^for  the  overbearing  temner,  and 
ambitious  policy  of  sir  Pertinax,  woula  exceed 
all  bounds  of  moderation.  But  this  young  man 
must  not  marry  Const'intia — I  know  it  will 
oflend  him — no  matter.  It  is  our  duty  to  oflTend 
when  the  offence  saves  the  man  we  love  from 
a  precipitate  action.  —  Yes,  I  must  discharge 
the  duty  of  my  function  and  a  friend,  though 
I  am  sure  to  lose  the  man  whQm  I  intend  to 
serve.  \ExiL 

ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — A  Lihrarj. 

Enter  Egertom  and  Constantia. 

Con»  Mr  Sidney  is  not  here,  sir. 

Eger,  I  assure  you  I  left  him  here,  and  I 
begged  that  he  would  stay  till  I  returned. 

Con,  His  prudence,  you  see,  sir,  has'  made 
him  retire;  tnerefore  we  had  better  defer  the 
subject  till  he  is  present— In  the  mean  time, 
sir,  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  mention  an 
affair  that  has  greatly  alarmed  and  perplexed 
me.    I  suppose  you  guess  what  it  isf 

Eger,  I  do  not,  upon  my  word ! 

Con,  That's  •  little  strange— You  know,  sir, 
that  you  and  Mr.  Sidney  aid  me  the  lionour 

i)  Dirrndia|. 


of  breakfasting  with  me  this   morning  in  my 


little  study. 

Eger.  VVe  had  that  happiness,  madam. 

Con.  Just  after  you  left  me,  upon  my  open* 
ing  my  book  of  accounts,  which  lay '  in  the 
drawer  of  the  reading  desk,  to  mv  great  sur« 
prise — I  there  found  this  case  of  jewels,  con> 
taining  a  most  elegant  pair  of  ear-nngs,  a 
necklace  of  great  value,  and  two  bank-bills  in 
this  pocketr-hook ;  the  mystery  of  which,  sir,  I 
presume  you  can  explain. 

Eger,  1  can. 

Con.  They  were  of  your  conveying,   then? 

Eger.  They  were,  madam. 

Con.  I  assure  you  they  startled  and  alarmed 
me. 

Eger,  I  hope  it  was  a  kind  alarm,  such  ax 
blushing  virtue  feels,  when  with  her  hand  she 
gives  her  heart — and  last  consent. 

Con.  It  was  not,  indeed,  sir.  , 

Eger,  Do  not  say  so,  Constantia~*come,  Ut 
kind  at  once;  my  peace  and  worldly  blis& 
depend  upon  this  moment. 

Con,  What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Eger.  What  love  and  virtue  dictate. 

Con.  Oh !  sir  -  experience  but  loo  severely 
proves  that  such  unequal  matches  as  ours  ne- 
ver produced  aught  hut  contempt  and  anger 
in  parents,  censure  from  the  world^ — and  a 
long  train  of  sorrow  and  repentance  in  the 
wretched  parties,  which  is  but  too  of^en  en- 
tailed upon  their  hapless  issue. 

Erer,  But  that,  Constantia,  cannot  be  our 
condition;  for  my  fortune  is  independent  and 
ample,  equal  to  luxury  and  splendid  follr;  1 
have  tthe  right  to  choose  the  partner  of  my 
heart. 

Con,  But  I  have  not,  sir — ^I  am  a  dependant 
on  my  lady— a  poor,  forsaken,  helpless  orphan. 
Your  benevolent  mother  found  me,  took  me 
to  her  bosom,  and  there  supplied  my  parental 
loss  with  every  tender  care,  indulgent  dalliance, 
and  with  ail  the  sweet  persuasion  that  nnater- 
nal  fondness,  religious  precept,  polished  man* 
ners,  and  houriy  example  could  administer* 
She  fostered  me;  [^ Weens]  and  shall  I  now 
turn  viper,  and  with  black  ingratitude  stine 
the  tender  heart  that  thus  has  cherished  me  r 
Shall  I  seduce  her  house's  heir,  and  kill  her 
peace?  No — though  I  loved  to  the  mad  ex- 
treme of  female  fondness ;  though  every  worldly 
bliss  that  woman's  vanity,  or  man's  ambition 
could  desire,  followed  the  indulgence  of  mr 
love,  and  all  the  contempt  and  misery  of  tbis 
life  the  denial  of  that  indulgence,  I  would  diy- 
charge  my  duty  to  my  bene&ctress,  my  earthly 
guardian,  my  more  than  parent. 

Egen  My  dear  Constantia !  Your  prudence, 
your  gratitude,  and  the  cruel  virtue  of  your 
self-denial,  do  but  increase  my  love,  my  ad- 
miration, and' my  misery* 

Con.  Sir,  I  must  beg  4ou  will  give  me  leave 
to  return  these  bills  and  jewels. 

Eger.  Pray  do  not  mention  them ;  sure  mj 
kindness^  ana  esteem  may  he  indulged  so  hr, 
without  suspicion  or  reproach — I  beg  you  ^wiU 
accept  of  them ;  nay,  I  insist — 

Con,  I  have  done,  sir — my  station  here  is 
to  obey — I  know  they  are  the  gifU  of  a  vir- 
tuous mind,  and  mine  shall  convert  them  to 
tlie  tenderest  and  most  grateful  use. 

Eger,  Hark!   I   hear  a   carriage— it  is    nr 
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father !  dear  girJ,  compose  yourself —  I  will 
consult  Sidney  and  my  lady;  by  their  jiniff- 
ment  we  will  be  directed; — will  that  satisfy 
you? 

Con.  I  can  hare  no  will  but  my  lady*s; 
with  your  leave,  I  xyill  retire — I  would  not 
ice  her  in  this  confusion. 

Eger.  Dear  girJ,  adieu !    [Exit  Constantia, 

Enter  Sam. 

Stmu  Sir  Pertinax  and  ray  lady  are  come, 
sir;  and  my  lady  desires  to  speanc  with  you 
in  her  own  room — Oh !  she  is  here,  sir. 

[Exit  S€im* 

Enter  Ladt  Macstcophamt. 

LadjrM,  Dear  child,  I  am  glad  to  see  you: 
why  did  you  hot  come  to  town  yesterday,  to 
attend  the  levee^your  father  is  incensed  to 
the  uttermost  at  your  not  being  there. 

Egen  Madam,  it  is  with  extreme  regret  I 
tell  you,  that  I  can  no  longer  be  a  slave  to 
his  temper,  his  politics,  and  his  scheme  of 
marrying  me  to  this  woman.  Therefore  you 
had  better  consent  at  once  to  my  going  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  my  taking  Constantia 
with  me;  for,  without  her,  I  never  can  be 
happy. 

jLad/  M.  As  you  regard  my  peace,  or  your 
own  diaracter,  I  beg  you  will  not  he  guilty 
of  so  rash  a  step — you  promised  me,  you 
would  never  marry  her  without  my  consent. 
I  will  open  it  to  your  father:  pray,  dear  Char- 
les, be  ruled — let  me  prevail. 

Eger*  Madam,  I  cannot  marry  this  iady ! 

Lad/  if.  Well,  ivell;  but  do  not  determine. 
First  patiently  bear  what  your  falher  and  lord 
Lumbercourt  have  to  propose,  and  let  me  try 
to  manage  this  business  for  you  with  your 
father — pray  do,  Charles. 

Effer.  Madam,  I  submit. 

LadyM,  And  while  he  is  in  this  ill  hu- 
mour I  beg  you  will  not  oppose  him,  let 
him  say  what  he  will;  when  his  passion  is  a 
little  cool,  f  will  try  to  bring  hiin  to  reason 
— but  pray  do  not  thwart  him. 


Sir  P.  [fVithout']  Hand  your  gab,  J)  ye 
scoundrel,  and  do  as  you  are  bid.  Zounds! 
ye  are  so  fulh  of  your  gab.    Take  the  chesnut 

geldhig,  return  to  town,  and  inquire  what  is 
ecome  of  my  lord. 

L€uif  M.  Oh!  here  he  comes,  Fll  get  out 
of  the  way.  [Exit, 

Sir  P.  IfrithotO]  Here  you,  Tomlins. 

Tom.  IfnthoutJ  S\r\ 

Sir  P,  \JViihoui\  Where  is  my  son,  Egerton. 

Tonu  \fVUhoMU\  In  the  library,  sir  Pertinax. 

Sir  P.  \}VUhoui\  Vary  weel,  the  instant 
the  lawyers  come,  let  me  ken  it. 

Enter  Si  a  Pertinax. 

Sir  P.  y^iTj  weel — Vary  weel — ah,  ye  are 
a  fine  fellow— what  have  ye  to  say  for  your- 
sal — are  not  ye  a  fine  spark?  are  not  ye  a 
fine  spark,  I  say  ? — ah !  you*re  a — so  ye  would 
nol  come  up  till')  the  levee? 

JEger.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon — but — I — I — 
I  was  not  very  well; — besides — I  did  not  think 

i)  Sir  Pertiaaz's  Scotch  ta  not  so  very  inroaprehensible 
«•  to  aiak«  it  oec«Marj  lo  explain  iha  whole  :  we  shall 
therefore  coBlenl  oitraelrra  wUb  a  wnrd  here  and  ihcre. 
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that — that  my  presence  there  was  necessary^ 
Sir  P.  Sir,  it  was  necessary  —  I  tauld  ye  it 
was  necessary — and,  sir — I* must  now  tell  ye, 
that  the  whole  tenor  of  your  conduct  is  most 
offensive. 

Eger.  I  am  sorry  you  think  so,  sir.    I ,  am 
sure  1  do  not  intend  to  offend  you. 

Sir  Pi  [In  angerj  I  care  not  what  ye  in- 
tend— sir,  I  tell  ye,  ye  do  offend — What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  conduct? — neglect  the  le- 
vee!— *Sdeeth!  sir,  your — what  is  your  reason, 
I  say,  for  thus  neglecting  the  levee,  and  dis- 
obeying my  commands?  ^ 
JEger*  Sir,  1  own — I  am  not  used  to  levees; 
— nor  do  I  know  how  to  dispose  of  myself-* 
nor  what  to  say  or  do,  in  such  a  situation. 

Sir  P.  Zounds,  sir!  do  you  not  see  what 
others  do?  gentle  and  simple;  temporal  and 
spiritual;  lords,  members^  judges,  generals, 
and  bishops?  aw  crowding,  bustling,  pushing 
foremost  ratill  the  middle  of  the  circle,  and 
there  waiting,  watching,  and  striving  to  catch 
a  luock  or  a  smile  fra  the  great  mon;  which 
they  meet  with  an  amicable  risibility  of  aspect 
— a  modest  cadence  of  body — and  a  conciliat- 
ing co-operation  of  the  whole  mon;— -which — 
expresses  an  officious  promptitude  for  his  ser- 
vice, and  indicates — thst  they  luock  upon  them- 
selves as  the  suppJiant  appendages  of  his  pow- 
er, and  the  enlisted  Swiss  of  his  poleeticaP) 
fortune — this,  sir,  is  what  ye  aught  to  do^^ 
and  this,  sir,  is  what  I  never  once  omitted  for 
these  five-and-tharty  years-^-let  wha  would  be 
meenifter. 

Eger.  [Aside\  Contemptible! 
Sir  P.   vVhat  is  that  ye  mutter,  sir? 
Eger*  Only  a  slight  reflection,  sir;  and  not 
relative  to  you* 

SirP,  Sir,  your  absenting  yourself  fra  the 
levee  at  this  juncture  is  suspeecious — it  is 
luocked  upon  as  a  kind  of ,  disaffection ;  and 
aw  your  countrymen  are  highly  offended  with  ■ 
yeer  conduct:  for,  sir,  they  do  not  luock  upon 
ye  as  a  friend  or  a  weel  wisher  either  to 
Scotland  or  Scotchmen. 

Eger.  Then,  sir,  they  wrong  me,  I  assure 
you ;  but  pra^t  sir,  in  what  particular  can  I 
Le  chargeq  either  with  coldness  or  offence  to 
my  country? 

SirP.  why,  sir,  ever  since  your  mother's 
uncle,  sir  Stanley  Egeiion,  lef\  ye  this  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  ^at  ye  have,  in 
compliance  with  his  will,  taken  up  the  name 
of  Egerton,  they  think  ye  are  grown  proud — 
that  ye  have  estranged  yoursal  fra  the  Macsyc- 
ophants  —  have  associated  with  yeer  mother's 
family — with  the  opposeetion— and  with  those, 
again  I  must  tell  you,  wha  do  not  wish  weel 
till  Scotland — besides,  sir,  in  a  conversation 
the  other  day,  after  dinner,  at  yeer  cousin 
Campbell  Mackenxies,  before  a  whole  table 
full  of  yeer  ain  relations,  did  ye  not  publicly 

v^sh — a  total  extinguishment   of  aw  party 

and  of  aw  national  distinctions  whatef  er^  re- 
lative to  the  three  kingdoms.  And,  ye  block- 
head— was  that  a  prudent  wish  —  before  sae 
many  of  yeer  ain  countrymen,  and  be  d^-n'd 
tojre?  Or,  was  it  a  filial  language  to  hold 
before  me? 
Eger.  Sir,  with  your  pardon— -I  cannot  think 

i)  Political:  Ihe  scotch  geaerallT  Icnglhan  tliia  a^uod  of 
the  •  Older  the  accent.  # 
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it  unfilial,  or  imprudent;  I  own  I  do  wisk — 
most  ardently  wish,  for  a  total  extinction  of 
dli  parties — particularly  that  of  English,  Irish, 
ana  Scotch  might  never  ntore  be  brought  into 
contest,  or  competition;  unless,  like  loving 
brothers,  in  generous  emulation  for  one  com- 
mon cause. 

Sir P,  How,  sir;  do  ye  persist? — what, 
would  ye  banish  aw  party--rand  aw  distinc- 
tion betwaxt  English,  Irish,  and  your  ain  cottn- 
irymen  ? 

Eger.  I  would,  sin 

SirP,  Then  d— me,  sir — ye  are  nae  true 
Scot.  Ay,  sir,  ye  may  luock  as  angry  as  ye 
wull;  but  again  I  say — ye  arc  nae  true  Scot. 

Eger,  Your  pardon,  sir,  I  think  he  is  the 
true  Scot,  and  the  tnie  citizen,  who  wishes 
equal  justice  to  the  merit  and  demerit  of  every 
juoject  of  Great  Britain. — Amongst  whom,  sir, 
I  know^  but  of  two  distiiictions. 

Sir  P,  Weel,  sir,  and  what  ^re  those  ?  what 
are  those?  [Impiitientljr. 

Eger,  The  knave  and — the  honest  man. 

SirP.  Pshaw!  redcecu^ous! 

Eger,  And  he  who  males  any  other— let 
him  be  of  the  mirth  or  of  the  south,  of  the 
east  or  of  the  west,  in  place  or  out  of  place 
— it  an  enemy  to  the  whole,  and  to  the  vir- 
tues of  humanity. 

SirP.  Ay,  sir!  this  is  5'our  brother's  im- 
pudent doctrine — for  the  which  I  have  banished 
nim  for  ever  fra  my  presence,  my  heart,  and 
my  fortune—sir,  I  will  have  nae  son  of  mine, 
because  truly  he  has  been  educate  in- an  Eng- 
lish univarsity,  presume  to  speak  against  his 
native  land — or  against  my  principles.  Sir, 
Scotsmen — Scotsmen,  sir — wherever  they  meet 
throughout  the  globe — should  unite  and  stick 
together,  as  it  were,  in  a  poleetical  phalanx. 
However — nae  mair  of  that  now,  I  will  talk  at 
large  till  ye  about  that  business  anon ;  in  the 
mean  time,  sir,  notwithstanding  your  contempt. 
of  my  advice,  and  your  disobedience  till  my 
commands,  I  wool  convince  ye  of  my  pater- 
nal attention  till  your  welfare,  by  my  mana- 
fement  with  this  voluptuary  —  this  lord  Lum- 
ercoi/rt,  whose  daughter  ye  are  to  marry: — 
ye  ken,  sir,  that  the  fellow  has  been  my  pa- 
tron above  these  five-and-tharty  years. 

Eger,  True,  sir. 

SirP.  Vary  weel— and  now,  sir,  you  see 
by  his  prodigality  he  is  become  my  depen- 
dant; and  accordinffly  I  have  made  my  bar- 
gain with  him  —  the  deel  a  bawbee  he  has 
m  the  world  but  what  comes  through  these 
clutches ;  for  his  whole  estate,  which  has  three 
impleecit  boroughs  upon  it — mark — is  now  in 
my  custody  at  nurse;  the  which  estate,  on 
my  paying  off  his  debts,  and  allowing  him  a 
life-rent  of  seven  thousand  per  annum,  is  to 
be  made  over  till  me  for  my  life ;  and^  at  my 
death  is  to  descend  till  ye  and  your  issue— 
the  peerage  of  Lumbercourt,  you  ken,  will 
follow  of  course— so,  sir,  you  see  there  are 
three  impleecit  boroughs,  the  whole  patrimony 
of  Ltimbercourt,  and  a  peerage,  at  one  slap- 
why  it  is  a  stroke^a  hit — a  oil — a  capital  hit, 
roon. — Zounds !  sir,  a  man  may  live  a  century, 
and  not  make  sic  another  hit  again  I 

E^er.  It  is  a  very  advantageous  bargain,  no 
doubt,  sir;  but  what  will  ray  lord^s  family  say 
to  it? 


SirP,  "Why,  mon,  he  cares  not  if  his  fa- 
mily were  aw  at  the  deel,  so  his  luxury  be 
but  gratified — only  let  him  have  his  race-horse, 
till  feed  his  vanity;  his  polite  blacklegs,  to 
advise'  him  in  his  matches  on  the  turf,  cards, 
and  tennis ;  his  harridan,  till  drink  drams  wee 
him,  scrat  his  face,  and  burn  his  periwie, 
when  she  is  in  her  maudlin  hysterics — the  fel- 
low has  aw  that  he  wants,  and  aw  that  be 
wishes^  in  this  world — 

Enter  Tomlxns. 

Tom*  Lady  Rodolpha  is  come,  sir. 

SirP,  And  my  lord? 

Tom,  No,  sir,  he  is  about  a  mile  behind, 
the  servant  says. 

SirP.  Let  me  know  the  instant  be  arrives. 

Tom.  I  shall,  sir.  [fxiiC. 

SirP,  Step  ye  oot,  Charles,  and  receive  lady 
Rodolpha.     And  I  desire,   sir,   ye  wool  treat 
her  with   ass  ^)  much   respect   and   gallantry 
ass   possible — for  my  lord  lias  hinted   that  je 
have  been  very  remiss  ass  a  lover.     Adxoods, 
Charles!   ye  should  adraeenister  a  whole  tor- 
rant  o^flattery    till   her;    for  a  woman   neW 
thinks  a  man  loves  her,   till   he  has  made  an 
ideot  of  her  understanding   by    flattery;   flat- 
tery is   the    prime  bliss   othe  sex,  the  nectar 
and    ambrosia    o'their    charms;    and    ye  can 
ne'er  gi  them  o'er  muckle  of  it:  sae,  there's  a 
guid  lad,  gang  and  mind  yeer  flattery.   [Exit 
Egerton\  Uab!  I  must  keep  a  tight  handupon 
this  fallow,   I  see.     I'm    frighten'd    oot  omy 
wits  lest   his   mother's   family    should   seduce 
him  to  their    party^    which    would   rain  my 
whole  scheme,   and  break  my  heart.     A  fine 
time  o'day    indeed  for   a   blockhead  to  turn 
patriot-^when  the  character  is  exploded,  mark- 
ed,  proscribed;     why,   the   common   people, 
the  very  vulgar,  have  found  out  the  jest,   and 
laugh  at  a    patriot  now-a-days,  just  as  they 
do  at  a  conjurer,  a  magician,  or  any  other  im- 
postor in  society. 

Enter  TouLiMS  and  Lord  LvmbbrCourt. 

Tonu  Lord  Lumbercourt    "  \ExiL 

Lord  L.  Sir  Pertinax,  I  kiss  your  hand. 

SirP,  Your  lordship's  most  devoted — ^1  re- 
joice to  see  you. 

LordL.  You  stole  a  march  upon  me  this 
morning! — gave  me  the  slip,  Mac;  though  1 
never  wanted  your  assistance  more  in  my  lift?. 
I  thought  you   would  have  called  upon  me. 

SirP*  my  dear  lord,  I  beg  ten  millions  of 
pardons,  for  leaving  town  before  you — but  ye 
ken  that  your  lordship  at  dinncgr  yesterday 
settled  that  we  shoula  meet  this  morning  at 
the  levee  ? 

Lor,dL.  That  I  acknowledge,  Mac — I  did 
promise  to  be  there,  I  own — but — 

SirP.  You  did,  indeed — and  accordingly  I 
was  at  the  levee:  and  waited  there  till  every 
mortal  was  gone,  and  seeing  you  did  na  come, 
I  concluded  that  your  lordship  was  gone 
before. 

LordL.  To  confess  the  truth,  my  dear  Mac, 
that  old  sinner,  lord  Freakish,  general  Jolley, 
sir  Anthony  Soaker,  and  two  or  three  more 
of  that  set — laid  hold  of  me  last  night  at  the 

i)  The  donkle  m,  in  taa,  is  pat  to  tliow  tli«l  tli*  seoteh 
|tTe  ill*  •hai'p  iaatsad  of  iha  txtfi,  tewKl  la  I  his  c«b- 
«onaat  in  them   word>. 
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opera ;  and,  ai  the  general  says. — I  beliere,  bj 
the  intelligence  of  my  head  this  morning — 
ha !  ha !  ha !  we  drank  deep  ere  we  departed 
— ha!  ha!  ha!  and — 

Sir  P.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  nay,  if  you  were  with 
that  party,  my  lord,  I  donH  wonder  at  not 
seeing  your  lordship  at  the  leyee! 

LordL,  The  truth  is,  sir  Pertinaz,  ray  fel- 
low let  me  sleep  too  long  for  the  leTee.  But 
I  wish  I  had  seen  you  before  you  left  town 
— I  wanted  you  dreadfully. 

Sir  P.  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  I  was  not 
in  the  way;  but  on  what  account ,  my  lord, 
did  you  want  me? 

LordL,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  a  cursed  awkward 
affair — and — ha!  ha!  yet  f  cannot  help  laugh- 
ing at  it  neither;  though  it  vexed  me  con- 
foundedly. 

Sir  P.  Vexed  you,  my  lord — I  wish  I  had 
been  wi  ye  then:  but  for  hearen^s  sake,  my 
lord,  what  was  it  that  could  possibly  tcx  your 
lordship  ? 

LordL,  Why,  that  impudent,  teasing,  dun- 
ning rascal.  Mahogany,  my  upholsterer — ^you 
know  the  fellow? 

Sir  P.  Perfectly,  my  lord. 
LordL,  The  impudent  scoundrel  has  sued 
me  up  to  some  internal  kind  of  a — ^something 
or  otner,  in  the  law,  which   I  think  they  call 
an  execution! 

Sir  P.  The  rascal! 

LordL  Upon  which,  sir,  the  fellow — hal 
ha!  ha!  I  cannot  help' laughing  at  it — bywat 
of  asking  pardon,  ha !  ha  1  ha !  had  the  mo- 
desty to  wait  on  me  two  or  three  days  ago 
— to  inforn\  my  honour,  ha!  ha!  as  he  was 
pleased  to  dignify  me — that  the  execution  was 
now  ready  to  be  put  in  force  against  my  ho- 
nour, ha!  ha!  ha !— but  that,  out  of  respect 
to  my  honour,  as  he  had  taken  a  great  deal 
of  my  honour*s  money,  he  would  not  suffer 
his  lawyer  to  serve  it — till  he  had  first  inform- 
ed my  honour — because  he  was  not  willing 
to  afiront  my  honour!  ha!  ha!  ha! — a  son 
of  a  whore! 

Sir  P.  1  never  heard  of  so  impudent  a  dog. 
LordL,  Now,  my  dear  Mac!  ha!  ha!  as 
the  scoundrel's  apology  was  so  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  his  information  so  very  agreeable 
to  my  honour — I  told  him,  that  m  honour  I 
coula  not  do  less  than  to  order  his  honour 
to  be  paid  immediately. 

Sir  P.  Ha!  ha!  ha!— vary  weel—ye  were 
as  complaisant  ass  the  scoundrel  till  the  full, 
I  think,  my  lord. 

LordL.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  to  tbe  full;  but  you 
shall  hear— you  shall  hear,  Mac— so,  sir,  with 
great  composure,  seeing  a  smart  oaken  cud- 
gel, that  stood  very  handily  in  a  corner  of 
mv  dressing-room  —  I  ordered  two  of  my 
fellows  to  hold  the  rascal,  and  another  to  take 
tbe  cudgel,  and  return  the  .scoundrePs  civility 
-with  a  good  drubbing,    as    long  as   the  stick 


lasted! 

SirP,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  admirable!  a5  cude.a 
stroke  of  humour  as  ever  1  heard  of — and 
did  they  drub  him  soundly,  my  lord? 

LordL  Oh!  most  liberally,  ha!  ha!  ha! 
most  liberally ;  and  there  I  thought  the  affair 
•vvould  have  rested,  till  I  should  think  proper 
to  pay  the  scoundrel — but  this  morning,  sir, 
iiESt  as  I  was  stepping  into  my  chaise— my 


servants  all  about  me — a  fellow,  called  a  tip> 
stafTM,  stepped  up,  and  begged  the  favour  of 
my  footman,  who  thrashed  tbe  upholsterer, 
and  tbe  two  that  held  him,  to  go  along  with 
him  upon  a  little  business  to  my  lord  chief 
justice. 

Sir  P.  The  devil ! 

LordL,  And  at  tho  same  instant  I,  in  my 
turn,  was  accosted  by  two  other  very  civil 
scoundrcPs,  who,  with  a  most  insolent  polite- 
ness, begged  my  pardon,  and  informed  me, 
that  I  must  not  go  into  my  own  chaise! 

Sir  P.  How.  my  lord!  not  intil  yoiir  ain 
carriage ! 

Lordly  No,  sir — ^for  that  they,  hy  order  of 
tbe  sberiff,  must  seize  it,  at  the  suit  of  a 
gentleman — one  Mr.  Mahogany,  an  upholsterer. 

Sir  P,  An  impudent  villain  ! 

LordL*  It  is  all  true,  I  assure  you;  so  you 
see,  my  dear  Mac,  what  a  d — ned  country 
this  is  to  live  in,  where  noblemen  are  obliged 
to  pay  their  debts,  just  like  merchants,  coblers, 
peasants,  or  mechanics — Is  not  that  a  scandal, 
dear  Mac,  to  a  nation? 

SirP,  My  lord,  it  is  not  only  a  scandal, 
but  a  national  grievance. 

LordL.  Sir,  there  is  not  another  nation  in 
the  world  that  has  such  a  grievance  to  com- 
plain of.  But  what  concerns  me  most,  I  am 
afraid,  my  dear  Mac,  that  tbe  villain  will  send 
down  to  Newmarket,  and  seize  mj  string  of 
horses. 

SirP,  Your  string  of  horses!  We  must 
prevent  that,  at  all  events: — that ^ would  be 
such  a  disgrace,  I  will  dispatch  an  express  to 
town  directly,  to  put  a  stop  till  the  scoun- 
drePs  proceeding. 

Lord  L,  Pr*ythee  do,  my  dear  sir  Pertinax, 

SirP.  Oh!  it  shall  be  done,  my  lord. 

LordL,  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  sir 
Pertinax,  upon  honour. 

Sir  P.  Oh,  my  lord ;  'tis  my  duty  to  oblige 
your  lordship  to  the  very  utmost  stretch  of 
my  abeelity. 

Enter  Toiulims. 

Tom,  Colonel  Toper  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  you,  sir,  and  having  no  family  down 
with  him  in  tbe  country — he  and  captain 
Hardbottle,  if  not  inconvenient,  will  do  them- 
selves the  honour  of  taking  a  family  dinner 
with  you. 

SirP.  They  are  two  of  our  militia  officers: 
does  your  lordship  know  them? 

LordL,  By  sisnt  only. 

SirP.  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  they  will  in- 
terrupt our  business. 

Lord  L.  Ha  !  ha !  not  at  all — not  at  all — 
ha!  ha!  ha!  I  should  like  to  be  acquainted 
with  Toper,  they  say  he  is  a  fine  jolly  fellow !  - 

SirP,  Oh!  very  jolly,  and  -^eiy  clever.  He 
and  the  captain,  my  lord,  are  reckoned  two 
of  the  harJest  drinkers  in  the  country. 

LordL.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  so  I  have  heard — let 
us  have  them  by  all  means,  Mac;  they  will 
enliven  the  scene — bow  far  arc  they  from  you? 

SirP.  Just  across  the  meadows — not  half  a 
mile,  my  lord — a  step — a  step. 

i)  A  CanslakU  liipped  ataff)t  from  their  having  the 
•jmbolt  of  aulhorily  placed  on  ihe  top  of  their  atavita  ; 
which  being  fhown  to  any  man,  in  the  king'*  nama, 
he  flarai  not  refnae  to  follow  the  eonstablci. 
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LordL.  Oh,  let  us  have  the  ioUy  dogs,  by 
all  means ! 

Sir  P.  My  compliments,  I  shall  be  proud 
of  their  company.  [Exit  Tomliiis]  Guif  i) 
ye  please,  my  lord,  we  wull  gang  and  chat  a 
bit  wee')  the  women.  I  haTe  not  seen  lady 
Rodolpha  since  she  relumed  fra  the  Bath;  1 
long  to  have  a  little  news  from  her  aboot 
the  company  there. 

LordL,  0\  she*]l  give  you  an  account  of 
them,  ril  warrant  you.  \_A  very  loud  laugh 
tviihoui]  Here  the  hairhrain  comes!  it  must 
be  her  by  the  noise.* 

LadjlL  {fViOtout]  Allons!  gude  folks- 
follow  roe — sans  ceremonie! 

Enter   Labt    Rodolpha  ,    Ladt    Macstco- 
fhaut,  EesHTON,  and  Sidney. 

Lad/'R,  {Running  up  to  Sir  Pertinax] 
Sir  Pertinax, — your  most  devoted — most  ob- 
sequious, and  most  obedftnt  vassal. 

{Courtesies  tferjr  lotv. 
Sir  P.  Lady  Rodolpha — down  till  the  ground 
my  congratulations,  duty,   and  affection,  sin- 
cerely attend  your  ladyship. 

[JSopping  ridiculously  lot»» 
LadyR.  O!  Sir  Pertinax — your  humvelity  is 
most  sublimely  complaisant — at  present  un- 
answenble — but,  sir,  I  shall  intensely  study 
to  return  it  {Courtesies  very  lovoX  fafty  fold. 
Sir  P.  Weel,  madam,  ha !  you  luock  gaily 
— weel  and  how — how  is  your  ladyship  after 
your  jaunt  till  the  Bath? 

LadjrR.  Never  better,  sir  Pertinax — as  well 
as  youth,  health,  riotous  spirits,  and  a  careless, 
happy  heart  can  make  me. 

Sir  P,  I  am  mighty  glad  till  hear  it,  my 
lady. 

LordL.  Ay,  ay, — Rodolpha  is  always  in 
spirits;  sir  Pertinax,  Vive  la  bagatelle,  is  the 
philosophy  of  our  family,  ha ! — Rodolpha, — ha ! 
LoraR,  Traith  is  it,  my  lord:  and  upon 
honour.  I  am  determined  it  never  shall  be 
changed  by  my  consent — weel  I  vow-^  ha! 
ha'  ha!  ha! 'ha:  Vive  la  bagatelle  would  be 
a  most  brilliant  motto  for  Die  chariot  of  a 
belle  of  fashion — ^what  say  ye  till  my  fancy, 
lady  Macsvcophant? 

Ladym,  It  would  have  novelty  at  least  to 
recommend  it,  madam. 

Lady  R»  VVhich  ^of  aw  charms  is  the  most 
delightful  that  can  accompany  wit,  taste,  love, 
or  friendship — for  novelty,  1  take  to  be  the 
true  ye  ne  s^ai  quoi,  of  all  worldly  bliss. 
Cousin  Egerton,  should  not  you  like  to  have 
a  wife  with  Vive  la  bagatelle  upon  her  wed- 
ding chariot? 

Mger.  Oh!  certainly,  madam. 
LadyR*   Yes — I  toink   it  would  be   quite 
out  oi  the  common,  and  singularly  ailegant. 

Eger,  Indisputably,  madam^-for,  as  a  motto 
is  a  word  to  the  wise;  or  rather  a  broad 
hint  to  the  whole  world,  of  a  person*s  taste 
and  principles,  Vive  la  bantclle — ^would  be 
most  expressive,  at  first  siglit,  of  your  lady- 
ship^s  characteristic! 

LadyR»  Oh!  maister  Egerton!  Tou  touch 
my  very  heart  wi  your  approbation — ha!  ha! 
ha!  that  is  the  vary  spint  of  my  intention, 
the  instant  I  commence  bride.  Well,  I  am 
immensely  proud  that  my  fancy  has  the  ap- 

i)  U.        t)  Whfc,  ' 


probation  of  so  sound  an  understanding— so 
sublime  a  genius — and  so  polished,  nay,  so 
exquisite  a  taste,  as  that  of  the  all-accomplished 
Mr,  Egerton. 

SirP,  But,  lady  Rodolpha,  I  wish  till  ask 
your  ladyship  some  questions  aboot  the  com- 
pany at  Bath;  they  say  ye  had  aw  the  world 
there. 

LadyH,  O,  yes; — there  was  a  vary  great 
mob  indeed;  but  vary  little  company:  aw  ca- 
naille— except  our  ain  party;  the  place  vras 
quite  crooded  wi  your  little  purseprood  me- 
chanics— an  odd  kindr  of  queer  luocking  ani- 
mals, that  ha  started  intil  fort4ines  fra  lottery 
tickets,  rich  prixes  at  sea,  gambling  in  Change- 
alley,  and  sic  like  caprices  of  fortune,  and 
awaw  they  aw  crood  till  the  Bath,  to  lani 
genteelity,  and  the  names,  titles,  intrigues,  and 
Don  mots  of  us  people  of  &shion — bal  ha!  ka! 

Onuies.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Lord  L»  Ha !  ha !  ha !  I  know  tbem  —  1 
know  the  things  you  mean,  my  dear,  extreme- 
ly well.  I  have  observed  them  a  thousand 
times;  and  wondered  where  the  devil  thej 
all  came  from !  ha  !  ha !  ha ! 

LadrM.  Pray,  lady  Rodolpha,  what  were 
your  diversions  at  Bath? 

Lady  R,  Gude  faith,  my  lady,  the  company 
were  my  diversion  —  and  better  nal  kumaii 
follies  ever  afforded — ha!  ha!  ha!  sic  an  a 
maxture — and  sic  oddities,  ha!  faa!  ba!  a  per- 
fect eallimowfry !  ba !  ha !  ha !  lady  Konigunda 
Mackensie  and  I  used  to  gang  aboot  till  e^erj 
part  of  this  human  chaos,  ha!  ba!  on  pur> 
pose  till  reconnoitre  the  monsters,  and  pick 
up  their  frivolities,  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Omnes.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  P.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  why,  that  must  have 
been  a  high  entertainment  till  your  ladyship! 
.  Ijody  R.  Superlative,  and  inexhaustible,  sir 
Pertinax !  ha !  ha !  ha !  Madam ,  wc  had  in 
yane  group  a  peer  and  a  sharper — *a  duchess 
and  a  pin-maker*s  wife — a  boarding-school 
miss  and  her  grandmother — a  fat  parson,  a 
lean  general,  and  a  yellow  admiral  —  ha!  ha! 
all  speaking  together,  and  bawling,  and  frett- 
ing, and  fuming,,  and  wrangling,  and  retorting 
in  fierce  contention,  as  if  Uie  fame ,  and  the 
fortune,  of  aw  the  parties,  were  till  he  the 
issue  ot  the  conflict. 

Sir  P.  Ha!  ba!  ba!  Pray,  madam,  vrhat 
was  the  object  of  their  furious  contantion  ? 

Lady  R.  Oh;  a  vaiy  important  one,  I  as- 
sure you,  sir  Pertinax;  of  no  less  consequence, 
madam ,  than  how  an  odd  trick  at  wlust  was 
lost,  or  might  have  been  saved ! 

Ontnes,  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Lady  R,  In  another  party,  sir  Pertinax,  we 
had  what  was  called  the  cabinet  council; 
which  was  composed  of  a  duke,  and  a  haber- 
dasher— a  red  hot  patriot  and  a  sneering  court- 
ier— a  discarded  statesman  and  his  acribblinr 
chaplain — wi  a  busjr,  bawling,  mucUe-beedeS 
prerogative  lawyer — All  of  whom  were  everf 
minute  ready  to  gang  together  by  the  lues  ^), 
aboot  the  in  and  the  oot  meenistry,  ha!  jbaTka! 

Omnes.  Hal  ha!  ha! 

SirP,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  weel,  that  was  a  droll, 
motley  cabinet,  I  vow.  Vary  whimsical,  upon 
honour ;  but  they  are  aw  greet  politeecians  at 
Bath,  and  settle  a  meenistry  there    with  ass 
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inuch  ease  aM  thty  do  a  lune  for  a  country 
dance! 

Lady  A,  Then,  sir  Pertinax^  in  a  retired 
part  of  the  room — snug — in  a  by-comer — in 
close  conference,  we  bad  a  Jew  and  a  beesbop. 

Sir  P.  A  Jew  and  a  beesbop !  ba !  ba !  a 
devillsb  gade  connexion  tbat;  and  pray,  my 
ladr,  wbat  were  tbey  aboot? 

Ladjr  IL  VVby,  sir,  tbe  beesbop  was  striving 
to  coovert  tbe  Jew ;  wbile  tbe  Jew ,  by  inter- 
rals,  was  slily  picking  up  intelligence  fra  the 
beesbop,  aboot  tbe  cbange  In  tbe  meenistry, 
in  hopes  of  making  a  stroke  in  tbe  stocks. 

Ornnes^  Ha !  bal  ba ! 

Sir  P.  Ha!  ba!  ba!  admirable,  admirable, 
1  honour  tbe  sinouse— bab! — it  was  deefilisb 
clever  of  him,  my  lord,  deevilish  defer,  tbe 
Jew  distilling  tbe  beesbop*s  brains. 

LardL.  les,  yes,  tbe  fellow  kept  a  sharp 
look  out;  I  tbinic  it  was  a  fair  tnal  of  skill 
on  botb  sides,  Mr.  £gerton. 

ICffer.  True,  my  lord;  J>ut  tbe  Jew  seems 
io  have  been  in  the  fairer  way  to  succeed. 

LordL,  Ob!  all  to  nothing,  sir;  ba!  ba ! 
ba !  well,  child ,  \  like  your  Jew  and  your 
bishop  much — it  is  monstrous  clever,  let  us 
bave  the  rest  of  the  history,  pray,  my  dear. 

Ladjr  H,  Gude  traith,  my  lord,  the  sum  to- 
tal is,  tbat  there  we  aw  danced,  and  wrang- 
led, and  flattered,  and  slandered,  and  gambled, 
and  cbeated,  and  mingled,  and  jumbled — 

Onutes.  Ila!  ha!  ba] 

LordL*  Well,  you  are  a  droll  girl,  Ro- 
dolpba,  and  upon  honour,  ba!  ha!  na! — ^you 
have  fiiven  us  as  whimsical  a  sketch  as  ever 
was  hat  off.     W^hat  say  you,  Mr.  Sidney. 

Sid*  Upou  my  wordT,  my  lord,  the  lady  has 
made  roe  see  the  whole  assembly  at  Bath,  in 
glarinf;,  pleasing,  distinct  colours! 

LtMtijrIL  O,  dear  maisfer  Sidney,  your  ap- 
probation makes  me  as  vain,  as  a  reigning 
toast  at  bcr  looking-glass. 

Enier  Tomlins. 

Tom.  Colonel  Toper  and  captain  Hard- 
bottle   are  come,  sir. 

Sir  P.  O,  vary  weel!  dinner  immediatelf. 

Tom,  It  is  ready,  sir.  {Exit  Tomhns, 

Sir  P.  My  lord,  we  attend  your  lordship. 

Lord  L.  Lady  Mac,  your  ladyship's  band, 
if  )  ou  please.  [He  leads  her  out 

Sir  P.  Lady  Rodolpha,  here  is  an  Arcadian 
swain,  that  has  a  hand  at  your  ladyship's  de- 
votion ! 

Lady  R,  Aud  I,  sir  Pertinax  , .  ba  yean  at 
bis —  j[Gii>es  her  Hand  io  £gerion\  there, 
sir, — as  to  hearts — ye  ken,  cousin,  they  are 
nae  brought  into  tbe  account  o*buman  dealings 
now-a-days. 

Kger.  Oh!  madam,  they  are  mere  tempo- 
rary baubles,  especially  in  courtship;  and  no 
more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  weather 
— or  a  lottery  ticket. 

ixMdjf  K.  Ha!  ba!  ha!  twa  axcellent  seerai- 
lies,  I  vow,  Mr.  E^ci^on,  axcellent!  for  they 
illustrate  tbe  vaganes,  and  inconstancy  of  my 
dissipated  beart,  ass  exactly  —  ass  if  ye  bad 
meant  till  describe  it.    XEgerton  leads  her  ouL 

Sir-  P.  Ha  I  ba !  ha!  wbat  a  vast  fund  of 
speerils  and  good  bumour  she  has,  maister 
Sidney. 

SUL  A  great  fund,  indeed,  sir  Pertinax. 


Sir  P.  Hah!  by  this  time  to-morrow,  mai- 
ster Sidney,  I  bope  wee  sball  ba  every  thinn 
ready  for  ye  to  put  tbe  last  belping  band  tin 
tbe  earthly J>appiness  o*your  friend  and  pupil; 
and  then,  sir,  my  cares  wdll  be  over  for  this 
life;  for  as  till  my  other  son  I  expect  nai  gude 
of  bim:  nor  should  I  grieve  were  I  to  see 
him  in  bis  cofEn.  But  this  match — Ob!  itwull 
make  me   tbe  bappiest  of  aw  buman  beings. 

[JExeuni. 

AC  r  in. 

Scene  L — A  Lidrarjr. 

Enier  Sir-Pertimax  and  Egerton. 

Sir  P,  Sir,  I  wuU  not  hear  a  word  aboot 
it;— I  insist  upon  it  ye  are  wrong — ye  should 
bai  paid  ynur  court  till  my  lord,  and  not  ha 
scrupled  swallowing  a  bumper  or  twa  —  or 
twanty  till  oblige  him! 

Eger,  Sir,  I  did  drink  bis  toast  in  a  bumper. 

Sir  P.  Yas,  ye  did;  but  bow?-^how?— )ust 
ass  a  cross  brain  takes  pheesic,  wi  wry  moutbs, 
and  sour  faces,  whach  my  lord  observed ;  tbeo, 
to  mend  the  matter,  tbe  moment  tbat  be  and 
the  colonel  got  intill  a  drunken  dispute  aboot 
releegion,  ye  slily  slungcd  awa. 

Eger,  I  thought,  sir,  it  was  time  to  go, 
when  my  lord  insisted  upon  half-pint  bumpers. 

SirP,  Sir,  that  was  not  levelled  at  you — 
but  at  tbe  colonel,  tbe  captain,  and  tbe  com- 
missioner, in  order  till  try  their  bottoms;  but 
they  aw  agreed  that  ye  and  1  sbould  drink 
oot  o^smaw  glasses. 

Eger,  But,  sir,  I  beg  pardon — ^I  did  not 
choose  to  drink  any  more. 

SirP,  But,  sir,  i  tell  you  there  was  necess- 
ity for  your  drinking  more  at  tbis  particular 
juncture. 

Eger,  A  necessity  I  in  wbat  respect,  sir  ? 

SirP.  Wby,  sir,  I  have  a  certain  point  to 
carry ,  independent  of  tbe  lawyers ,  witb  my 
lord,  in  this  agreement  of  your  marriage, 
aboot  whacb,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  ba  a  warm 
crooked  s<^ttabble — and  therefore  I  wanted  your 
assistance  m  it 

Eger.  But  bow,  sir,  could  my  drinking  con- 
tribute to  assist  Tou  in  your  squabble  ? 

SirP.  Yas,  sir,  it  .would  ba  contributed— 
it  might  have  prevented  the  squabble. 

Eger.  How  so,  sir? 

SirP.  Why,  sir,  my  lord  is  proud  of  ye 
for  a  son-in-law,  and  of  your  little  Frencb 
songs — your  stories,  and  your  bon  mots,  'wben 
ye  are  in  tbe  bumour — and  guin  ye  bad  but 
staid,  and  been  a  lettle  )olly,  and  drank  half 
a  score  bumpers  wi  bim,  till  be  got  a  little 
tipsy,  I  am  sure  wben  we  had  him  i^tbat  tipsy 
mood — we  might  ba  settled  tbe  point  amongst 
ourselves,  before  the  lawyers  came — but  noow, 
sir,  I  dinna  ken  wbat  will  be  tbe  consequence. 

Eger.  But  when  a  man  is  intoxicated,  would 
tbat  have  been  a  seasonable  time  to  setde 
business,  sir? 

SirP.  The  most  seasonable,  sir,  tbe  most 
seasonable;  for,  sir,  wben  my  lord  is  in  bis 
cups,  his  suspeecion  aud  Lis  judgment  are  baitb 
asleep,  and  his  beart  is  aw  ioUity,  fun,  and 
gude  fellowship — yon  may  then  mould  bis 
consent  to  any  thing;  .and  can  tbere  be  a 
bappier  moment  than  tbat  for  a  bargain,  oi 
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to  settle  a  dispute  wi  a  friend?  What  is  it 
ymi  shrog  your  shoulders  at,  sir? 

Eger,  At  my  own  ignorance,  sir:  for  I  un- 
derstand neither  the  philosophy  nor  the  mo- 
rality of  yoiur  doctrine. 

Sir  P.  I  ken  ye  do  not,  sir: — and  what  is 
warse,  ye  never  wull  understand  it,  ass  ye 
proceed.  In  yean  word,  Charles — I  ha  often 
tauld  ye,  and  noow   again    I  tell  ye  yeance 


for  aw,  that  every  man  should  be  a  man  o^tbc 
warld,  and  should  understand  the  doctrine  of 
pleeaheelity ;  for,  sir,  the  manoeuvres  of  pleea- 
Dcelity  are  ass  necessary  to  rise  in  the  warld, 
ass  wranglinff  and  logical  subtlety  are  to  rise 
at  the  bar.  Why  ye  see,  sir,  I  ha  acquired 
a  noble  fortune,  a  princely  fortune,  andhoow 
do  ye  think  I  ha  raised  it? 

JLf*er,  Doubtless,  sir,  by  your  abilities. 
Sir  P.  Dootless,  sir,  ye  are  a  blockhead — 
nai,  sir,  FII  tell  ye  hoow  I  raised  it,  sir;  1 
raised  it  by  boowinc^;  by  hoowing,  sir;  I  na- 
ver  in  my  life  could  stond  straight  i^th*  pre- 
sence of  a  great  mon ;  but  awways  boowcd, 
and  boowed,  and  boowed,  as  it  were  by 
instinct. 

Kger.  How  do  you  mean,   by  instinct,  sir? 

Sir  P.  Hoow  do  I  mean,  by  instinct-^  why, 
sir,  I  mean  by — by-^bythe  instinct  of  interest, 
sir,  whach  is  the  universal  instinct  of  mankind, 
sir:  it  is  wonderful  to  think,  what  a  cordial, 
what  an  amicable,  nay,  what  an  infallible  in- 
fluence, hoowing  has  upon  the  pride  and  va- 
nity of  human  nature;  Chairles,  answer  me 
sincerely,  ha  ye  a  mind  till  be  convinced  of 
the  force  of  my  doctrine ,  by  example  and 
demonstration  ? 

£ger.  Certainly,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Then,  sir,  as  the  greatest  favour  I 
can  confer  upon  ye,  I  wull  give  ye  a  short 
sketch  of  the  stages  of  my  hoowing;  ass  an 
excitement  and  a  landmark  for  ye  till  boow 
bvy  and  ass  an  infallible  nosti;um  for  a  mon 
oHbe  warld  till  thrive  iHhe  warld. 

Eger.  Sir,  I  shall  be  proud  to  proGt  by 
your  experience. 

Sir  P.  Vary  weel.  [Ther  both  sit  dov^n] 
And  noow,  sir,  ye  must  recall  till  your  thoughts, 
that  your  grand-father  was  a  mon,  wno5e 
penurious  income  of  half-pay  was  the  sum 
total  of  his  fortune;  and,  sir,  aw  my  provee- 
sion  ira  him  •  was  a  modicum  of  Latin,  an  ex« 
partness  of  areethmetic,  and  a  short  system 
of  worldly  counsel ;  the  chief  ingredients  of 
which  were,  a  persevering  industrr,  a  reegid 
economy,  a  smooth  tongue,  a  pliabeelety  of 
temper,  and  a  constant  attention  till  make 
every  mon  weel  pleased  wi  himself. 

Eger.  Very  prudent  advice,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Therefore,  sir,  I  lay  it  before  ye — 
now,  sir,  wi  these  materials,  I  set  oot,  a 
rough  raw-boned  striplinff,  fra  the  north,  till 
try  my  fortune  wi  them  nere  i*the  south ;  and 
my  fu'St  step  intill  the  world  was  a  beggarly 
derkship  in  Sawney  Gordon^s  counting-house, 
here  i*tbe  city  of  London,  whach,  youMl  say, 
afforded  but  a  barren  sort  of  a  prospect. 

JEger,  It  was  not  a  very  fertile  one,  in- 
deed, sir. 

Sir  P.  The  revearse,  the  revearse.  W^eel, 
sir,  seeing  mvsel  in  this  unprofitable  situa- 
tion, I  reflected  deeply,  I  cast  aboot  my  thoughts, 
and  concluded  that  a  matrimonial  adventure, 


prudently  conducted,   would   be  the  readiest 

Sait  I  could  gang  for  the  bettering  of  my  con- 
eetion,  and  accordingly  set  abpot  it — noow, 
sir,  in  this  pursuit — ^beauty — beauty,  ah !  beauty 
often  struck  mine  eyne,  and  played  aboot  mv 
heart,  and  fluttered,  and  beet,  and  knockeo, 
and  knocked,  but  the  decl  an  entrance  I  ever 
let  it  get — ^for  I  observed  that  beauty  is  gen^ 
rally  a  prood,  vain,  saucy,  expensive   sort  of 


a  commodity. 

Eger.   Very  justly  observed,  sir. 

Sir  P.  And  therefore,  sir,  I  left  it  to  pro- 
digals and  coxcombs,  that  could  afford  till 
pay  for  it,  and  in  its  stead,  sir, — niark->l 
luocked  oot  for  an  ancient,  weeljointured,  su- 

{^erannuated  dowager: — a  consumptive,  tootk- 
^M,  phthisicky,  wealthy  widow — or  a  sbree- 
veled,  cadaverous,  neglacted  piece  of  deform- 
ity, i*th*  shape  of  an  exard,  or  an  emperst')- 
and -or  in  short,  any  thing,  any  thing,  that 
bad  the  siller,  the  siller;  for  thai  was  tkc 
north  star  of  my  affection — do  ye  take  ine, 
sir  ?    Was  na  that  right? 

Eger,  O  doubtless,  doubtless,  sir. 

SirP*    Noc»w,  sir,  where    do  ye  think  I 
ganged  to  luock  for  this  woman  wi  th*  siller 
— na  till  court — na  till  play-houses,  or  assem- 
blies— ha,   sir,   I  gangea  till  the   kirk,   till  the 
anabaptists,  independent,  Bradleonian,  Mug- 
gletontan    meetings'),    till    the  morning  and 
evening  service   of  churches   and   chapels  of 
ease;  and  till  the  midnight,  melting,   conccc- 
liating  love-feasts  of  the  methodists*) — and 
there  at  last,  sir,  I  fell  upon  an  old,  rich,  sour, 
slighted,  antiquated,  musty  maiden ;  that  luocked 
— ^ha!  ba!  ha  I  she  luocked  just  like  a  skeleton, 
in  a   sureeon*s    glass-case — noow,    sir,  this 
meeserable  object  was    releegiously  angry  wi 
hersel,  and   aw  the   world;    nad   nai    comfort 
but  in  a  supernatural,  releegious,  enthusiastic 
deleerium;  ha!  ha!  ha!  sir,  she  was  mad— 
mad  ass  a  bedlamite. 

Eger,  Not  improbable,  sir ;  there  are  num- 
bers of  poor  creatures  in  the  same  enthusiastic 
condition. 

Sir  P.  Oh!  numbers,  nambers;  now,  sir, 
this  poor,  cracked,  crazy  creature,  used  to 
sing,  and  sigh,  and  groan,  and  weep,  and 
wail,  and  gnasn  her  teeth  constantly,  morning 
and  evening,  at  the  tabernacle.  And  ass  soon 
ass  I  found  she  had  the  siller,  aha !  gudc 
traith,  I  plumped  me  doon  upo*  my  knees 
close  by  her,  cheefc-by-jole ,  and  sung,  and 
sighed,  and  groaned  as  vehemently  ass  she 
could  do  for  the  life  of  her;  ay,  and  turned 
up  the  whites  of  my  eyne,  till  the  string  aw- 
most  cracked  ag^in :  I  watched  her  attentively; 
banded  her  tillher  chair;  waited  on  faerhame; 
got  most  releegiously  intimate  wi  her  in  a 
week;  married  ncr  in  a  fortnight;  buried  her 
in  a  month;  touched  the  siuer;  and  vn*  a 
deep  suit  of  morning,  a  sorrovrful  veesaee, 
ancl  a  joyful  heart,  I  began  the  warld  again; 
and  this,  sir,  was  the  &st  eflectual  boow  I 
ever  made  till  the  vanity  of  human  nature: 
noow,  sir,  do  ye  understand  this  doctrine? 

i)  In  ihe  shape  oi  ■  ^  or  an  amd  per  «•  (mitd  forittclf). 
Formerly  the  word  and  wai  dcnuicd  bj  a  at|a  ia 
prinling  Ibui  ele. 

•)  Dirfcreat  avcU  dMaenlini  from  the  diareb  of  Xaglaad. 

S)  These  lore  Teasta,  notwiihe  landtn|i  tkcj  ovf&i  lo  W 
relifimiB,  poaaeaa  •  frcal  deal  of  Uie  old  lovo  ajatca 
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Eger*  Perfectlj  Well,  sir. 

Sir  P.  My  next  l>oow,  sir,  was  till  your 
ain  motlier,  whom  I  ran  away  wi  fra  the 
boardiog'Scfaool,  by  tbe  interest  of  wbose  fa- 
mify  I  got  a  gude  smart  place  iW  treasury; 
and,  sir,  my  vary  neat  step  was  intill  parlia- 
ment, tbe  wbacb  I  entered  wi  ass  ardent  and 
ass  determined  an  arabeetion,  ass  ever  agee- 
tated  tbe  heart  o^Ccsar  bimsel.  Sir;  Iboowed, 
and  iwatched,  and  attended,  and  dangled  upo* 
tbe  then  Rreat  mon,  till  1  got  intill  the  vary 
bowels  or  his  confidence — bah !  got  my  snack 
of  the  clothing,  tbe  foraging,  the  contracts  ^), 
tbe  lottery  tickets,  and  aw  the  poleetical 
bonuses;  till  at  length,  sir,  I  became  a  much 
wealthier  mon  than  one  half  of  the  golden 
calves  a  had  been  so  long   a   boo  wing  too. 

SHe  rises,  Egerton  rises  ioo^  And   was  na 
bat  boowing  to  some  purpose,  sir,  ha? 

Egen  It  was,  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  P»  But  are  ye  convinced  of  tbe  gude 
effects,  and  of  the  uteelity  of  boowing? 

Eger.  Tborouffhly,  sir,  thoroughly. 

Sir  P.  Sir,  it  is  infallible — but,  Coairles,  ah! 
while  I  was  thus  boov^ng  and  raising  this 
princely  fortune,  ah!  I  met  many  heart  sores, 
and  disappointments,  fra  the  want  of  leetera- 
ture,  ailoquence,  and  other  popular  abeelities ; 
sir,  guin  I  could  but  ha  spoken  i*th*  house, 
I  should  ha  done  the  deed  in  half  the  time ; 
but  the  instant  I  opened  my  mouth  there, 
they  aw  fell  a  laugbnig  at  me:  aw  which  de- 
feeciencies,  sir,  I  determinM  at  any  expense 
till  have  supplied  by  tbe  polishM  education  of 
a  son,  who  I  hop*d  would  yean  day  raise 
tbe  house  of  Macsycophant  till  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  ministeerial  ambeetion;  this,  sir, 
IS  my  plan :  I  ha  done  my  part  of  it  Nature 
has  done  her's,  ye  are  ailoquant,  ye  are  po- 
pular; aw  parties  like  ye;  and  noow,  sir,  it 
only  remains  for  ye  to  bt  directed — comple- 
tion follows. 

JEger.  Your  liberality,  sir,  in  my  education, 
and  tbe  judicious  choice  you  made  of  the 
'worthy  gentleman,  to  wbose  virtue  and  abili- 
ties you  entrusted  me,  are  obligations  I  ever 
shall  remember  with  the  deepest  hlial  gratitude. 

Sir  P.  Vary  weel,  sir — vary  weel;  but, 
Chairles,  ha  ye  had  any  conversation  yet  wi 
lady  Rodolpha,  aboot  tbe  day  of  yeer  mar- 
riage, yeer  leeveries,  yeer  equipage,  or  yeer 
establishment  ? 

Eger.  Not  yet,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Pah!  why  there  again  now,  there 
again,  ye  are  wrong;  vary  wrong. 

£ger    Sir,  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity. 

Sir  P.  Why,  Chairles,  ye  are  vary  tardy 
in  this  business. 

LordL.  {Singing  ivithoui] 
What   nare  we  with  day  to  do?  etc. 

Sir  P.  Oh!  here  comes  my  lord! 

LordL,  [Singing  wiihaui] 

Sons  of  care,  *twas  made  for  you. 

Enter  LordLcmbbrcourt,  drinking  a  Dish 
of  Co/fee;  ToMLiNS  wailing^  with  a  Salver 
in  his  Hand, 

Sons  of  care,  ^was  made  for  you. 
Very  good  coffee,  indeed,  Mr.  Tomlins. 

»y  The  cODlracU  Tor  pr^vidiog  oloalhcs,  forage  elc,  for 
tli«  soldiers  in  the  Brilisli  serTice,  liave  enrtdicd  menj 
m  scoundrel,  who  \i»*  nol  scrupled  to  •dulterale  the 
bread  -with  line  !•  answer  tbeir  miaerable  piurpoae. 


Sons  of  care,  \was  made  for  you. 
Here,  Mr.  Tomlins.        [Gives  him  the  Cup, 

Tom,  Will  your  lordship  please  to  have 
another  dish? 

Lord  L,  No  more,  Mr.  Tomlins.  [Exit, 
Tomans'}  Well,  my  host  of  tbe  Scotch  pints ! 
we  have  liad  warm  work. 

Sir  P,  Yes,  you  pushed  the  bottle  aboot, 
my  lord,  wi  the  joy  and  veegour  of  a  bac- 
chanal. 

LordL,  That  I  did  my  dear  Mac — no  loss 
of  time  with  me — I  have  but  three  motions, 
old  boy,  charge! — toast! — fire!  ^)— and  ofTwe 
go — ha  !  ha  !  ha !  that*s  my  exercise. 

Sir  P,  And  fine  warm  exercise  it  is,  my 
lord,  especially  with  the  half-pint  glass. 

LordL.  It  does  execution  point  blank — ay, 
ay,  none  of  your  pimping  acorn  glasses  for 
me,  but  your  manly,  old  £nfflish  half-pint 
bumpers,  my  dear — Zounds,  sir!  they  try  a 
fellow's  stamina  at  once.  But  whereas  Egerton? 

Sir  P,  Just  at  hand ,  my  lord ;  there  he 
stoods,  luocking  at  your  lordship*s  picture. 

LordL,  My  dear  Egerton. 

Eger,  Your  lordship^s  most  obedient. 

LordL.  1  beg  your  pardon,  1  did  not  see 
you — 1  am  sorry  you  left  us  so  soon  afler 
dinner;  had  you  staid,  you  would  have  been 
highly  entertained,  1  have  made  such  examples  >) 
oi^  the  commissioner ,  tbe  captain ,  and  the 
colonel ! 

Eger,  So  I  understand,  my  lord. 

LordL,  Hut,  Egerton,  I  have  slipped  from 
the  company,  for  a  few  moments,  on  purpose 
to  have  a  little  chat  with  you.  Rodolpha  tells 
me  she  fancies  there  is  a  kind  of  a  demur  on 
your  side,  about  your  marriage  with  her. 

SirP,  A  demur,  boow  so,  my  lord? 

LordL,  Why,  as  I  was  drinking  my  cof- 
fee with  the  women,  just  now,  I  desired  they 
would  fix  the  wedding  night,  and  tbe  etiquette 
of  the  ceremony ;  upon  which  the  girl  ourst 
into  a  loud  laugh,  telling  me  she  supposed  I 
was  jokinff,  for  that  Mr.  Egerton  had  never 
yet  given  her  a  single  glance,  or  hint  upon 
the  subject 

SirP.  My  lord,  I  have  been  just  this  vary 
instant  talking  to  him  aboot  his  shyness  to 
the  lady. 

Enter  Tomlins. 

Tom.  Counsellor  Plausible  is  come,  sir, 
and  sergeant  Eitberside. 

SirP.  Why,  then  we  can  settle  this  busi- 
ness this  vary  evening,  my  lord. 
,  LordL.  As  well  as  in  seven  years — and  to 
make  the  way  as  short  as  possible,  pray,  Mr. 
Tomlins,  present  your  master*s  compliments 
an  d  mine  to  lady  liodolpha,  and  let  her  lady- 
ship know  we  wish  to  speak  to  Jier  directly. 
[Exit  Tomlinsl  He  shall  attack  her  this  in- 
stant, sir  Pcrtinax. 

SirP,  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ay!  that^s  axcellent; 
this  is  doing  business  effectually,  my  lord! 

Lord  X.  Oh !  I  will  pit ')  them  in  a  moment, 
sir  Pertinax — that  will  bring  them  into  the 
heat  of  the  action  at  once ;  and  save  a  deal 
of  avvkwardness  on  both  sides — Oh,  here  your 
Dulcinea  comes,  sir! 

0  Kill  llie  glass— Give  e  tvast-^aad  drlok. 
•^  Drank  them  under  the  table. 

*)    Pit   is  a   place  for  fighting  eocka,  wkick  wkea  pitttd, 
iflunediatelj  begia  to  fight. 
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Enter  Lady  Rodolpha. 

LadjR,  Wee],  sir  Pertinaz,  I  attend  your 
commandsi  and  yours,  my  patemai  lord. 

\She  courtesies. 

Lord  L.  Wby  then,  my  fifial  lady,  we  are 
to  inform  you,  that  the  Commission  for  your 
ladyship,  and  this  enamoured  cavalier,  com- 
manding you  jointly  and  inseparably  to  serre 
your  country,  in  the  honourable  and  forlorn 
hope  of  matrimony,  is  to  be  signed  this  very 
evening. 

Ladjr R,  This  eyening,  my  lord! 

Lord L  This  evening,  my  lady:  come,  sir 
Pertinax,  let  us  leave  them  to  settle  their  li- 
veries, wedding  suits,  carriages,  and  all  their 
amorous  equipage  for  the  nuptial  camp. 

SirP»  Ha!  ha!  ha!  azccllentj  weel,  Ivoow, 
my  lord,  ye  are  a  great  oflicer:  this  is  as 
glide  a  manoeuvre  to  bring  on  a  rapid  en- 
gagement, as  the  ablest  general  of  tnem  aw 
could  ha  started. 

LordL,  Ay,  ay;  leave  them  together,  theyMl 
soon  come  to  a  right  understanding,   I  war- 
rant you,    or  the   needle  and    the   loadstone 
have  lost  their  sympathy. 
[Exeunt  L,  Lumbercourt  and  Sir  Pertinax, 

Eger,  What  a  dilemma  am  1  in!    [Aside, 

Ladf  R.  Why,  this  is  downright  tyranny 
— it  has  quite  damped  my  spirits,  and  my 
betrothed,  yonder,  seems  pSanet-struck  too, 
I  think. 

Eger,  A  whimsical  situation  mine!  [Aside. 

LadyR.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  methinks  we  luock 
like  a  couple  of  cawtious  geenerals,  that  are 
obliged  till  take  the  field,  but  neither  of  us 
seems  willing  to  come  till  action.         [Aside, 

Eger,  I  protest,  I  know  not  how  to  ad- 
dress her.  [Aside, 

Lady  R,  He  wull  nai  advance,  I  see — what 
am  I  to  do  i'this  affair?  gude  traith,  I  wull 
even  do  as  I  suppose  many  brave  heroes  ha 
done  before  me ;  clap  a  gude  face  upo*  the 
matter,  and  so  conceal  an  aching  heart  under 
a  swaggerinff  countenance.  [Aside"]  Sir,  sir, 
ass  we  ha,  l>y  the  commands  of  our  gude 
fathers — a  busmess  of  some  little  consequence 
till  transact-^I  hope  ye  wull  excuse  my  tak- 
ing the  leeberty  of  recommending  a  chair  till 
yc.  [Courtesies  very  low, 

Eger,    [Greatly  embarrassed]  Madam,   I 

beg  your  pardon.         [Hands  her  a   Chair^ 

ttien  one  for  himself.     They  sit  down. 

Lady R.  Aba!  he^s  resolved  not  to  come 
tfio  near  till  me,  I  think.  [Aside, 

Eger.  A  pleasant  interview — hem !^ hem! 

t  Aside, 
J  [e  wull 
not  open  the  congress,  I  see ;  then  I  wull, 
[Aside]  Come,  sir,   whan  wull  yc  begin? 

[^ery  loud, 

Eger,  [Starts]  Begin !  what,  madam  ? 

LadyiL   To  make  love  till  me. 

Eger,  Love,  madam  ? 

LadyR,  Ay,  love,  sir;  why  you  ha  never 
•aid  a  word  till  me  yet  upo*  the  subject;  nor 
cast  a  single  glance  at  me,  nur  brought  forth 
one  tender  sigh,  nor  even  yeance  ipcretly  squee«- 
ed  my  loof  ^).  Now,  sir,  thofT  oor  fathers  are 
s«i  tyrannical  ass  to  dispose  of  us  merely  ^or 
tlieir  ain  interests,  without  a  single  thought 
of  oor  hearts  or  affections;  yet,  sir,   I  hope 

t)  Haad. 


ye  ha  mair  humanity  than  to  think  of  wed- 
ding rac,  without  first  adraeenistering  some 
oHh  preleeminaries   usual  on  those  occasions ! 

Eger.  Madam,  I  own  your  reproach  is  just; 
I  shall  therefore  no  longer  disguise  my  sen> 
timents,  but  fairly  let  you  know  ray  heart— 

LadyR.  Ah!  ye  are  right,  ye  are  right, 
cousin.  Honourably  and  dtiectionately  right—  . 
noow  that  is  what  I  like  of  aw  things  in  my 
swain — ay,  ay,  cousin,  open  your  heat t  frankly 
till  me,  ass  a  truelovershould;  but  sit  ye  doowo, 
sit  ye  doown  again,  I  shall  return  your  frankness 
and  your  passion,  cousin,  wt  a  melting  ten- 
derness, equal  to  the  amorous  enthuaiasm  of 
an  ancient  heroine. 

Eger,  Madam,  if  you  will  hear  me— 

LadyR.  But  remember  ye  must  begin  yeer 
address  wi  fervency,  and  a  most  rapturous 
vehemence;  for  ye  are  to  conseeder,  cousin, 
that  oor  match  is  na  till  l^rise  fra  the  union 
of  hearts,  and  a  lonk^  decorum  of  ceremo- 
nious courtship,  but  is  instantly  till  start  st 
yeanco  out  of  necessity  or  mere  accident,  ka! 
na !  ha !  just  like  a  match  in  an  ancient  ro- 
mance, where  ye  ken,  cousin,  the  knight  and 
the  damsel  are  mutually  smitten,  and  dying 
for  each  other  at  first  sight;  or  by  an  amo- 
rous sympathy,  before  they  eacbange  a  single 
glance. 

Eger,  Dear  madam,  you   entirely  nustake. 

Lady  R»  So  noow,  cousin ,  wi  the  true 
romantic  enthusiasm,  ye  are  till  suppose  me 
the  lady  oW  enchanted  castle,  ana  ye— ha! 
ha!  ha!  ye  are  to  be  the  knight  o*the  sorrowful 
countenance,  ha!  hal  ha!  and,  upon  honour, 
y^  luock  the  character  admirably,  ha!  ha! 

Eger,  Trifling  creature! 

LadyR,  Nay,  nay,  cousin,  cuin  ye  do  na 
begin  at  yeance,  the  lady  othe  enchanted 
castle  wull  vanish  in  a  twankling. 

Eger.  [Rises]  Lady  Rodolpha,  I  know  your 
talent  for  raillery  well;  but  at  present,  in  my 
case,  there  is  a  kind  oif  cruelty  in  it. 

LadyR,  Raillery!  upon  my  honour,  cou- 
sin ,  ye  mistake  me  quite  and  clean.  I  am 
serious;  vary  serious;  ay,  and  1  have  cause 
till  be  serious;  ay,  and  vary  saA  intill  the 
bargain;  [Rises]  nay,  I  wull  submit  my  case 
even  till  yoursel — can  any  poor  lassie  be  m 
a  mair  lamentable  condeetton  [f^'hining] 
than  to  be  sent  four  hundred  miles,  by  the 
commands  of  a  positive  grand-mother,  till 
marry  a  man  who  I  find  has  na  mair  affec- 
tion for  me  than  if  I  had  been  his  wife  these 
seven  years. 

Eger,i  MadaLfOf  I  am  extremely  sorry. 

LadyR,  But  it  is  vary  weel,  cousin — vary 
weel  —  I  see  your  aversion  plain  enough— 
and,  sir,  I  must  tell  ye  fairly,  ye  are  the  ain- 

Xmon  that  ever  slighted  my  person,  or  that 
'ew  tears  fra  these  eyne ;  but  *tis  vaty  weel 
[Cries]  I  wull  return  till  Scotland  to-morrow 
morning,  and  let  my  grandmother  know  hoow 
I  have  oeen  affronted  by  your  slights,  your 
contempts,  and  your  aversions. 

Eger,  If  you  are  serious,  madam,  your  dis- 
tress gives  me  a  deep  concern:  but  afiection 
is  not  in  our  power;  and  when  yon  know 
that  my  heart  is  irrecoverably  given  to  ano- 
ther woman,  I  think  your  understanding  and 
good  nature  will  not  only  pardon  my  past 
coldness  and  neglect  of,  you ,  but  forgive  me 
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when  I  tell  ^ ou,  1  never  can  have  that  ho> 
nour  which  is  intended  me,  by  a  connexion 
with  your  ladyship. 

I^adjrlL  {^Starting  up\  Ho^^sir!  are  ye 
serious? 

Ege^,  Madam,  I  am  too  deeply  interested, 
both  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  loveri  to  nci 
otherwise  with  you  on  so  tender  a  subject. 

Lady  jR.    And   so,  ye  persasl  in  slighting 


me? 


Eger*  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  must  be 
explicit — and  at  once  declare,  that  I  never  can 
give  my,  hand  where  I  cannot  give  my  heart. 

LadjrR,  Why  then,  sir,  I  must  tell,  you, 
that  your  declaration  is  sic  an  aflroat  ass  na 
woman  o*speerit  ought  to  bear,  and  here  1 
make  a  solemn  toow  never  till  pardon  it — 
but  on  yean  condeetion. 

Eger,  If  that  condition  be  in  my  power, 
madam — 

LadjflL  Sir,  it  is  i*your  poower. 

Effer*  Then,  madam,  you  may  command  me, 

Ladj  JL  Why  then ,  sir,  the  condeetion  Is 
this;  ye  must  here  gie  me  your  honour,  that 
na  importunity,  command,  or  menace,  o^your 
father — in  fine,  that  na  consideration  what- 
ever shall  induce  you  to  take  me,  Rodolpha 
Lumbercourt,  iill  be  your  wedded  wife. 

Eger,  Madam!  I  most  solemnly  promise,  I 
never  will. 

LadfR.  And  I,  Air,  in  my  turn,  most  so- 
lemnly and  sincerely  thank  ye  for  your  reso- 
lution, [Courtesiesj  and  your  agreeable  aver- 
sion, hai!  ha !  ha !  for  ye  Jba  made  me  as  happy 
as  a  poor  wretch  reprieved  in  the  vary  in- 
stant of  intended  execution.  • 

Eger,  Pray,  madam,  how  am  I  to  under- 
stand all  this? 

LadyR,  Sir,  your  frankness  and  sincerity 
demaiid  the  same  l>ehaviour  on  my  side.  There- 
fore, without  further  disguise  or  ambiguity, 
knovr,  sir,  that  I  myself  am  ass  deeply  smit- 
ten wi  a  certain  swain,  ass  I  understand  ye 
are  'wi  yeer  Constantia. 

JSger.  Indeed,  madam! 

LadjR.  Oh,  sir,  aw  my  extravagance,  le- 
vity, and  redeeculous  behaviour  in  your  pre- 
sence, noow,  and  ever  since  your  faither  pre- 
vailed on  mine  to  consent  till  this  match,  has 
been  a  premeditated  scheme,  to  provoke  your 
gravity  and  gude  sense  intill  a  cordial  disgust, 
and  a  positive  refusal. 

JCger,  Madam,  you  have  contrived  and  exe- 
cuted your  scheme  most  happily;  but,  with 
jour  leave,  madam,  if  I  may  presume  so  far 
— ^pray  who  is  your  lover? 

lAMdjr  R,  In  that  too  I  shall  surprise  you, 
sir — be  is  [Courtesies]  your  ain  brother.  So 
ye  see,  cousin  CLairles,  thofTI  could  na  mingle 
afiections  wi  ye,  I  ha  na  ganged  oot  of  the 
family. 

Eger.  Madam,  give  me  leave  to  congratu- 
late myself  upon  your  affection — yoi|  couldn't 
liave  placed  it  on  a  worthier  object;  and 
-wbatever  is  to  be  our  chance  in  this  lottery 
of  our  parents,  be  assured  that  my  fortune 
shall  be  devoted  to  your  happiness  and  his. 

LMdyR,  Generous  indeed,  cousin,  but  not 
a  -vrhit  nobler,  I  assure  you,  than  your  brother 
Sandy  believes  of  you;  and  pray  credit  me, 
sir,  that  we  shall  both  remember  it,  while  tbe 
heart  feels,   or  memory  retains    a   tense  of 


gratitude:  but  now,  sir,  let  me  ask  one  que-> 
stion — pray,  how  \%  your  mother  affected  in 
this  business? 

Kger,  She  knows  of  my  passion,  and  wilt, 
I  am  sure,  be  a  friend  to  the  common  cause. 

J.jadjr R.  Ah!  that  is  lucky,  vary  lucky — 
bur  first  step  must  be  to  take  her  advice 
upon  our  conduct,  so  as  till  keep  our  faithers 
in  the  dark,  till  we  can  hit  off  some  measure 
that  wull  wind  them  aboot  till  our  ain  pur* 
pose,  and  till  tbe  common  interest  of  our  ain 
passions. 

Eger,  You  are  very  right,  madam;  for 
should  my  father  suspect  my  brother's  afTec- 
tjon  for  your  ladyship,  or  mine  for  Const.nn- 
lia,  there  is  no  guessing  what  would  be  the 
consequence;  his  whole  happiness  depends 
upon  this  bargain  with  my  lord;  for  it  gives 
him  the  possession  of  three  boroughs,  and 
those,  madam,  are  much  dearer  to  him  than 
tbe  happiness  of  «his  children  :  I  am  sorry  to 
say  it,  but  to  gratify  his  political  race,  he 
would  sacrifice  every  social  tie  that  is  dear  to 
friend  or  family.  [Exeuni. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.  —  A  librarj. 
Enter  Sir  Pkrtinax   and  Coumsbllor 

Pl.AI)SlllI.K. 

Sir  P,  No ,  no ;  come  away ,  counsellor 
Plausible— :Come  away,  I  say;  let  them  chew 
upon  it->let  them  chew  upon  it — Why,  coun- 
sellor, did  ye  ever  hear  so  impertinent,  sn 
meddling,  and  so  obstinate  a  blockhead ,  ass 
that  sergeant  Eitberside?  confound  the  fallow, 
he  has  put  me  oot  of  aw  temper ! 

Piau.  He  is  very  positive,  indeed,  sir  Per- 
tinax,  and  no  doubt  was  intemperate  and  rude  ; 
but,  sir  Pertinax,  I  would  not  break  off  the 
match  notwithstanding:  for,  ceiiainly ,  even 
without  the  boroughs,  it  ta  an  advantageous 
bargain,  both  to  you  and  your  son. 

oirP,  But,  Plausible,  d^  you  think  I  wull 
give  up  the  nomination  till  three  borough? 
why,  I  would  rather  «ve  him  twanty,'nay, 
tbarty^  thousand  pounds  in  any  other  part 
oW  bargain— especially  at  this  juncture,  wnen 
votes  are  likely  to  become  so  valuable — why, 
mon,  if  a  certain  affair  comes  on,  they^ll  rise 
above  five  hundred  per  cent^). 

Plau,   No   doubt  they  will,   sir  Pertinax 

but  what  shall  we  do  in  this  case?  for  Mr. 
Sergeant  insists  that  you  positively  agreed  to 
my  lord's  having  the  nomination  to  toe  three 
boroughs  during  his  own  life. 

Sir  P.  Why,  yes,  in  the  first  sketch  of  the 
agreement  I  believe  I  did  consent;  but  at  that 
time,  mon,  my  lord^s  affairs  did  not  appear 
to  be  half  so  desperate  ass  I  noow  find  they 
turn  oot.  Sir,  he  must  acquiesce  in  whatever 
I  demand,  for  I  ha  gotten  him  intill  sic  an 
hobble,  that  he  canna  exist  without  me. 

Plau*  No  doubt,  sir  Pertinax,  you  have 
him  absolutely  in  your  power. 

SirP,  Vary  weel;  and  ought  not  a  mon 
till  make  his  vantage  of  it? 

PlaiL  No  doubt  you  ought,  no  manner  of 
doubt;   but,  sir    Pertinax,   there    is  a  secret 

i)  TiiM  borough  biuiarM  m  ano'her  blaclE  apot  in  Eog. 
liali  liberty:  one  would  almoat  vi«)>  lu  turn  reformtr 
«nljr  to  do  away  witb  tbta. 
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spring  in  this  business  tliat  you  do  not  seemltoo,  we  always  understood  the  nomination  to 


to  perceive,  and   which   I   am  afraid   governs 
the  whole  matter  respecting  these  boroughs. 

SirP,  What  spring  do  ye  mean,  coun- 
sellor ? 

Plau,  Why  this:  I  have  sdme  reason  to 
think  that'  my  lord  is  tied  down,  by  some 
means  or  other,  to  bring  sergeant  Eitherside 
in,  the  very  first  vacancy,  for  one  of  those 
boroughs — now  that,  I  believe,  is  the  sole 
motive  why  the  sergeant  is  so  very  strenuous 
that  my  lord  should  keep  the  boroughs  in  his 
own  power,  fearing  that  you  might  reject  bim 
for  some  man  of  your  own. 

SirP.  Oh!  my  dear  Plausible^  ye  are  cle> 
ver — yes,  vary  clever — ye  ha  hit  upo'  the  vary 
string  that  has  made  aw  this  discord  —  Of  1 
see  it — I  see  it  noow;  but  baud,  baud — bide 
a  wee^)  bit — a  wee  bit,  mon — I  ba  a  thought 
come  inlill  my  bead — yes — I  think  noow, 
Plausible,  wi  a  little  twist  in  oor  negociation, 
that  ihe  vary  string,  properly  tuned,  may  be 
stiU  made  to  produce  the  very  harmony  we 
wish  for — ya — yas  I  ba  it — this  sergeant  I 
see  understands  business,  and  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  knows  boow  till  take  a  bint. 

Piau.  Ok!  nobody  better,  sir  Pertinax,  no- 
body better. 

SirP.  Why  then,  Pbusible,  the  short  road 
is  awways  the  best  wi  sic  a  man;  ye  must 
even  come  up  till  his  mark  a  yeance,  and  let 
bim  know  fra  me,  that  I  wull  secure  him  a 
sesA  for  yean  of  those  vary  boroughs. 

Plau,  Oh !  that  will  do,  sir  Pertinax ;  that 
will  do,  ni  answer  for  if. 

SirP.  And  further,  I  heg  ye  wull  let  him 
know,  that  I  think  myself  oblieed  till  conseeder 
bim  in  this  aflair  ass  acting  for  me  ass  wee! 
ats  for  my  lord,  ass  a  common  friend  till 
baith,  and  for  the  service  he  has  already  done 
us,  mak  my  special  compliments  till  him; 
and  pray  let  this  soft,  sterbnff,  bit  of  paper 
be  my  faithful  advocate  till  convince  him 
what  my  gratitude  further  intends  for  his 
gceat  [Gives  him  a  Bank~bill\  equity,  in 
ad|usting  this  agreement  betwixt  my  lord^s 
family  and  mine. 

Plau.  Ha! 'ha!  ba!  sir  Pertinax,  upon  my 
word  this  is  noble — ay,  ay!  this  is  an  eloquent 
bit  of  paper,  indeed. 

Sir  jP.  Maister  Plausible,  in  aw  human 
dealings  the  most  effectual  method  is  that  of 
ganging  at  yeance  till  the  vary  bottom  of  a 
raoirs  heart — for  if  we  expact  that  men  should 
serve  us,  we  must  first  win  their  affections 
by  serving  them — Oh !  here  tfaey  baith  come! 

Enter  Loan  LuMBBRCOcaT  and  Sergeant 

Eitherside. 

LordL,  My  dear  sir  Pertinax,  what  could 
provoke  you  to  break  off  this  business  so  ab- 
ruptly!— ^You  are  really  wrong  in  the  point; 
and  if  you  will  give  yourself  time  to  recollect, 
you  will  find  that  my  having  the  nomination 
to  the  boroughs  for  my  life,  was  a  preliihi- 
nary  article — and  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Sergeant 
Eitherside  here,  whether  I  did  not  always  un- 
derstand it  so. 

Serg.  E.  I  assure  you,  sir  Pertinax,  that  in 
all  his  lordship^s  conversation  with  me  upon 
this  business,  and  in  bis  positive   instructions 

i)  Stop  •  aioaient. 


be  in   my   lord,   durante   vita,  durante  vita— 
clearly,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

iS'j'r  P,  VUy  then,  my  lord,  till  shorten  the 
dispute,  all  1  can  say.  in  answer  till  your 
lordship,  is,  that  there  has  been  a  total  mis- 
take betwaxt  us  in  that  point — and  therefore 
the  treaty  must  end  bere-^I  give  it  up~f 
wash  my  bonds  of  it  for  ever — lor  ever. 

Plau,  Well  but,  gentlemen,  a  little  patience 
pray.  Sure  this  mistake,  some  bow  or  other, 
may  be  rectified — Mr.  Sergeant,  pray  let  yoo 
and  I  step  into  the  next  room  by  ourselves, 
and  reconsider  the  clause  relative  to  the  bo- 
rouffhs,  and  try  if  we  cannot  bit  upon  some 
medium  that  will  be  asreeable  to  both  parties. 

Serg,  E,  Mr.  Plausible,  I  have  already  con- 
sidered the  clause  fully,  am  entirely  master 
of  the  question,  and  my  lord  cannot  give  up 
the  point;  it  is  unkind,  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect it,  and  I  shall  never,  never — on  no  ac- 
count whatsoever,  shall  I  ever  advise  bim  to 
give  it  up. 

Plau,  Nay,  Mr.  Sergeant,  I  be^^  yoo  vrill 
not  misapprehend  me--do  not  tbmk  I  want 
his  lordship  ta  give  up  any  point  without  an 
equivalent.  Sir  Pertinax,  will  you  permit  Mr. 
Sergeant  and  me  to  retire  for  a  few  moments, 
to  reconsider  this  point  about  the  three  bo- 
roughs? 

Sir  P.  We  aw  my  beart  and  saul,  rattsler 
Plausible ,  ainy  thing  till  accommodate  his 
lordship — ainy  thing — ainy  thing. 

Plau.  What  say  you,  my  lord! 

LordL.  Nay,  I  submit  it  entirely  to  you 
and  Mr.  Sergeant. 

Plau,  Come,  Mr.  Sergeant,  let  im  retire. 

LordL,  Ay,  ay,  go,  Mr.  Sergeant,  and  hear 
what  Mr.  Plausible  has  to  say,  however. 

Serg,E.  Nay,  I  will  wait  on  Mr.  PiausiUe, 
my  lord,  with  all  my  heart;  but  1  am  sure 
I  cannot  suggest  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for 
altering  my  present  opinion  : — impossible,  im- 
possible, he  cannotgive  them  up;  it  is  an  opi- 
nion from  which  I  never  can  depart. 

Plau.  W^ell,  well,  do  not  be  positiTe,  Mr. 
Sergeant,  do  not  be  positive.  I  am  sure  rea- 
son, and  your  client  s  conveniency ,  will  al- 
ways make  you  alter  your  opinion. 

Serg,E,  Ay,  ay,  reason,  and  my  client's 
conveniency,  Mr.  Plausible,  wilt  always  con- 
trol my  opinion,  depend  upon  it.  Ay,  ay!  there 
you  are  right;    sir,  I  attend   you. 

\Exeunt  Lati^jers. 

SirP.  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,  extremely 
soiTy,  indeed,  that  this  mistake  has  happened. 

LordL.  Upon  honour,  and  so  am  1,  sir 
Pertinax. 

SirP.  But  come  noow,  after  avr,  your  lord- 
ship must  allow  ye  ha  been  fthe  -wrong. 
Come,  my  dear  lord,  ye  must  allow  that  noow. 

Lordi.  How  bo,  my  dear  sir  Pertinax? 

SirP,  Not  aboot  the  boroughs,  my  lord, 
for  those  1  do  not  mind  of  a  bawbee — ^but 
aboot  yeer  distrust  of  my  friendship.  Whj, 
do  ye  think  noow,  I  appeal  till  yavr  am 
breast,  my  lord;  do  ye  tnink,  I  say,  that  I 
should  ever  ha  refused^  or  slighted  your  lord- 
ship's nomination  till  these  boroughs? 

Lord  L,    W^hy    really   I   don*t  think   you 
would,  sir  Pertinax;  but  one  must  be  direct- 
led  by  one*a  lawyer,  you  know. 
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Sir  P»  Ha !  my  lord,  lawyers  are  a  danger- 
ous species  of  animals  till  ha  ainy  depen> 
dence  upon — ^tliev  are  awways  starting  punct- 
ilios ana  deeficuUies  among  friends.  Wby, 
my  dear  lord,  it  is  their  interest  that  aw- 
mankind  should  be  at  variance;  for  disagree- 
ment is  the  vary  manure  wi  wfaach  they  en- 
rich and  fatten  the  land  of  Icetigation;  and 
ass  they  find  that  that  constant^  produces 
the  best  crop,  depend  upon  it  they  wull 
awways  be  sure  till  lay  it  on  ass  thick  ass 
they  can. 

LordL,  Come,  come,  m^  dear  sirPertinaz, 
▼ou  must  not  be  angry  with  the  sergeant  for 
bis  insisting  so  warmly  on  this  point  — for 
those  boroughs,  you  know,  are  my  sheet 
anchor. 

SirP»  I  know  it,  my  lord;  and  as  an  in- 
stance of  my  promptness  to  study ,  and  my 
acquiescence  till  your  Iordship*s  inclination, 
ass  I  see  that  this  sergeant  Eitherside  wishes 
ye  weel,  and  ye  him,  1  think  noow  he  would 
be  as  gude  a  mon  to  be  returned  for  yean 
of  tlK»se  borouchs,  as  could  be  pitched  upon, 
and  ass  such  I  humbly  recommend  him  till 
your  Jordsfaip*s  consideration. 

JjordL*  VVhy,  my  dear  sir  Pertinax,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  already  promised 
him ;  he  must  be  in  for  one  of  them,  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  1  insisted  so  strenu- 
ously— he  must  be  in. 

Sir  P.  And  why  not? — why  not?  is  na 
yecr  word  a  fiat?  and  wull  it  na  be  aw%vays 
so  till  me?  are  ye  nait  my  friend,  my  pa- 
tron ?  and  are  we  nait  by  this  match  of  our 
children  to  be  united  intifl  yean  interest? 

LordL,  So  I  understand  it,  I  own,  sir 
Pertinax. 

SirP,  My  lord,  it  canna  be  otherwise — 
then  for  hearen^s  sake,  ass  your  lordship  and 
I  ba  but  yean   interest  for  the  future,  let  us 
ba  na  mair  words  aboot  these  paltry  boroughs, 
but  conclude   the   agreement   at  yeance — jusl 
as   it  stonds^otherwise  there   must  be   new 
writings  drawn,  new  consultations  oflawyers; 
new  objections  and  delays   will   arise,  credi- 
tors   wull   be  impatient  and    impertinent — so 
that  w«  shall  na  finish  the  Ijord  knows  when. 
LordL  You  are  right,  you  are  right;   say 
no  more,   Mac,   say  no  more->spIit  the  law- 
yers—  you  judge    the    point    better  than  all 
vVestminster-ball   could — it   shall  stand  as  it 
is — yes,    it  shall    be   settled   your  own   way, 
for  your  interest   and  mine  are   the   same,  I 
s«e  plainly.     Oh!   here   the    lawyers  come — 
•o,    gentlemen — well,   what  have  ye   done — 
how  are  you  opinions  now? 

EUUtr  CouMSSLtoR  Plausible  ohi^Sbrgiant 

Either*  DE. 

Serg,E.  My  lord,  Mr.  Plausible  has  con- 
'WMXkeoA  me — fiilly  convinced  me,  that  the  bo- 
^-ongbs  should  be  given  up  to  sir  Pertinax. 

PUuu  Yes,  my  lord,  I  nave  convinced  him 
——'I  have  laid  such  arguments  before  Mr. 
Sergeant,  as  were  irresistible. 

&erg,  JE.  He  has,  indeed,  my  lord ;  for  when 
I.  come  to  consider  the  long  friendship  that 
lian  subsisted  between  your  lordship  and  sir 
pertinax;  the  great  and  mutual  advantages 
tlB3t  must  attend  this  alliance;  the  various 
iorcclosing,  seising,  distraining,  and  in  short 


every  shape  of  ruin  that  the  law  can  assume ; 
all  which  must  be  put  in  ibrce,  should  this 
agreement  go  off;  and  as  sir  Pertinax  gives 
his  honour,  that  your  lordship*s  nomination 
shall  be  sacredly  oDserved,  why,  upon  a  nearer 
review  of  the  whole  affair,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  will  be  the  wiser  measure  to  conclude 
the  agreement  just  as  it  it  drawn — just  as  it 
is  drawn,  my  lord ;  it  cannot  be  more  to  your 
advantage. 

LordL.  I  am  very  glad  yon  think  so,  Mr. 
Sergeant,  because  that  is  my  opinion  too — so, 
my  dear  Eitherside,  do  you  and  Plausible  dis- 
patch the  business  now  as  soon  as  possible. 

SergnE.  My  lord,  every  thing  wilt  be  ready 
for  siffning  in  less  than  an  hour — come,  Mr. 
Plausible,  let  us  go  and  fill  up  the  blanks,  and 
put  the  last  hand  to  the  writings,  on  our  part, 

Plau*  I  attend  you,  Mr.  Sergeant. 

I' Exeunt  La^ytr$. 
awyers  are  prepar- 
ing the  wiitings,  sir  Pertinax,  I  will  ^o  and 
saunter  with  the  women. 

SirP,  Do,  do,  my  lord,  and  I  wull  come 
till  you  presently. 

LordL,  Very  well,  my  dear  Mac,  I  shall 
expect  you.  [Exit  singing. 

Sir  P,  Sol  a  leetle  flattery,  mixt  wi  the  fi* 
nesse  of  a  guilded  promise  on  yean  side,  and 
a  quantum  suflicit  of  the  aurum  palpabile  on 
the  other,  have  at 'last  made  me  the  happiest 
lather  in  Great  Britain,  and  feel  nothing  but 
dignity  and  elevation.  Hand!  hand!  bide  a 
wee!  bide  a  wee!  I  ha  yean  leetle  matter  mair 
in  this  affair  till  adjust,  and  then,  sir  Pertinax, 
ve  may  dictate  till  fortune  herself,  ■  and  send 
tier  till  govern  feuls*),  while  ye  show,  and 
convince  the  world,  that  wise  men  awways 
govern  her.     Who's  there? 

Enter  Sam. 

Tell  my  son  Egerton  I  would  speak  wee  him. 
Now  I  ha  settled  the  grand  point  [Exit Sam] 
wi  my  lord,  this  I  think  is  tne  proper  juncture 
till  feel  the  poleetieal  pulse  of  my  spark,  and 
yeance  for  aw  till  set  it  to  the  exact  measure 
that  I  would  ha  it  constantly  beat. 

Enter  Egerton. 

Come  hither,  Chairles. 

,  Eger.  Your  pleasure,  sir? 

SirP,  Aboot  twa  hours  since  I  told  you, 
Chairles,  that  I  received  this  letter  express, 
complaining  of  your  brother*s  acteevity  at  an 
election  i'the  north,  against  a  particular  friend 
of  mine;  which  has  ffiven  great  offence;  and. 
sir,  ye  are  mentioned  in  the  letter,  ass  weel 
ass  be.  To  be  plain,  I  must  roundly  tell  ye, 
that  on  this  interview  depends  my  happiness, 
ass  a  mon  and  a  faither,  and  my  affection  till 
ye,  sir,  ass  a  son,  for  the  remainder  of  your 
days. 

Eger,  I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  never  do  any  thing 
either  to  forfeit  your  affection,  or  disturb  your 
happiness. 

SirP,  I  hope  so  too;  but  to  the  point — ^tha 
fact  is  this.  There  has  been  a  motion  made 
this  vaiT  day,  to  bring  on  the  grand  affair, 
which  IS  settled  for  Friday  se*nnight;  noow, 
sir,  ass  ye  are  popular,  na  talents,  and  are 
weel  beard,  it  is  expacted,  and  I   insist   npon 
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ity  that  ye  endeavour  illi  atone  for  jeer  mis- 
conduct, by  preparing  and  taking  a  lairge 
share  in  that  question^  and  supporting  it  wi 
aw  your  poower. 

JEger,  But,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  not  so  eiert 
your  influence,  as  to  insist  upon  my  support^ 
ing  a  measure  by  an  obWous,  prostituted  so- 
phistry, in  direct  opposition  to  my  character 
and  my  conscience. 

Sir  P.  Conscience !  did  ye  ever  hear  ainy 
man  talk  of  conscience  in  poleetical  raaiters? 
conscience,  quotha,  I  ha  been  in  parliament 
these  three-and-tharty  years,  and  never  heard 
the  term  made  use  of  before — sir,  it  is  an  un- 
pairliamentary  word,  and  ye  wull  be  laughed 
at  for  it. 

Eger,  Then,  sir,  1  must  frankly  tell  you, 
that  you  work  against  my  nature — you  would 
connect  me  with  men  I  despise,  and  press  me 
into  measures  I  abhor.  For  know,  sir,  that 
the  malignant  ferment,  which  the  renal  am- 
bition of  the  times  provokes  in  the  heads  and 
hearts  of  other  men — I  detest. 

Sir  P.  What  are  ye  aboot,  sir;   with  your 
malignant,   yecr  venal   ambeetion,  and  your 
romantic  nonsense  ?  Sir,  every  mon  should  be 
ambeetious  till  serve  his  country — and    every 
man    should  be   rewarded   for  it.     And  pray, 
sir,  would  not  ye  wish  till  serve  yeer  coun- 
try?  answer  me  that,   I  say,   would  not  ye 
wish  till  serve  your  country? 
,  Eger.  Only  show  me  how  I  can  serve  my 
country,  and  my  life  is  hers.     Were   I   qua- 
lified to  lead  her  armies,  to  steer  her  fleets, 
and  deal  her  honest  vengeance  on  her  insult* 
ing  foes;  or  could  my  eloquence  pull  down 
a  state   leviathan,  mighty   by  the   plunder  of 
his  country,  blade   with   the   treasons   of  her 
disgrace,  and  send  his   infamy  down  to   free 
posterity,  as  a  monumental  terror  to   corrupt 
ambition,  I  would  be  foremost  in  such  service, 
and  act  it  with  the  unremitting  ardour  of  a 
Roman  spirit. 

SirP,  vVhy,  ye  are  mad, sir;  stark,  staring, 
raving  mad;  certainly  the  fellow  has  been 
bitten  by  some  mad  whig^)  or  other!  ye  are 
vary  young — var)r  young,  indeed,  in  these 
maiters;  but  experience  wull  convince  ye,  sir, 
that  eveiy  mon  in  public  business  has  twa 
consciences ;  mind,  sir,  twa  consciences ;  a  re- 
leegious  and  a  poleetical  conscience — you  see 
a  mairchant,  or  a  shopkeeper,  that  kens  the 
science  of  the  world,  aw  ways  luocks  upon  an 
oath  in  a  custom-house,  or  behind  a  counter, 
only  as  an  oath  in  business — a  thing  of  course 
— a  mere  thing  o^course,  that  has  nathing  till 
do  wi  releegion;  and  just  so  it  is  at  an  elec- 
tion, exactly  the  same — for  instance,  noow,  1 
am  a  candidate — pray  observe — 1  gang  till  a 
periwig-maker,  a  hatter,  or  a  hosier,  and  I 
give  ten,  twanty,  or  tharty  guineas,  for  a 
periwig,  a  hat,  or  a  pair  of^hose,  and  so  on 
through  a  majority  o voters;  vary  weel,  what 
is  the  consequence  ?  why,  this  commercial  in- 
tercourse, ye  see,  begets  a  friendship  betwixt 
us,  and  in  a  day  or  twa,  these  men  gang  and 
^ve  me  their  suffrages.  W^eel,  what  is  the 
inference,  pray^  sir?  can  ye,  or  ainy  lawyer, 
divine,. or  casuist,  caw  this  a  briber  nai,  sir, 
in  fair  poleetical  reasoning,   it  is   ainly   gene- 


i)  The  "Wliiga  «re   opposed    to    t1i«  Toriw*    rormuif  the 
tw«  grand  political  faction!  in  Eogland. 


rosily  on  the  ain  side,  and  gratitude  on  the 
other — so,  sir,  let  me  ha  na  mair  of  yeer  re- 
leegious  or  philosophical  refinements :  but  pre- 
pare— attend— and  speak  till  the  question,  or 
ye  are  na  son  o'mine — sir,  I  insist  upon  it 

JSnter  Sam. 

Sam.  Sir,  my  lord  says  the  writings  are 
now  ready,  and  "his  lordship  and  the  lawyen 
are  waiting  for  you  and  Mr.  Egertoo. ' 

SirP*  Vary  weel;  we^ll  attend  his  lordship. 
[£xiV  Sam]  Come,  sir,  let  us  gang  doowa 
and  dispatch  the  business. 

[Goinff,  is  stopped  bjr  EgerUm, 
JEger*  Sir,  with  your  permission,  1  beg  you 
will  first  hear  me  a  wonl  or  two   upon  this 
subject. 
SirP.  Weel,  sir;  what  would  ye  aay? 
Eger,  I  have  of^en  resolved  to  let  you  know 
[^Boivs  very  lotv]  my  aversion  to  tnis  match. 
SirP.  Hoow,  sir? 

JEger.  But  my  respect  and  fear  of  disoU^- 
ing  you,  hitherto  kept  me  silent. 

Sir  P.  Your  avarsion!  hoow  dare  ye  use 
sic  language  tiH  me?  your  avarsion!  luock 
you,  sir,  I  shall  cut  the  matter  vary  short. — 
Conseeder — my  fortune  is  na  inheritance;  aw 
my  ain  acquiseetion ;  I  can  make  ducks  and 
drakes  1)  of  it;  so  do  not  provoke  me,  but 
sign  the  articles  directly. 

£ger.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  hut  I  mast 
be  free  on  this  occasion,  and  tell  you  at  once, 
that  I  can  no  longer  dissemble  the  booest  pas- 
sion that  fills  my  heart  for  another  woman. 

SirP.  Hoow  I  another  woman!  ab,  ye  vil- 
lain ,  how  dare  ye  love  another  woman  with- 
out my  parmission-^but  what  other  woman? 
wha  is  sne?  speak,  sir,  speak. 

£ger.  Constantia.  [Btwinff  very  lo», 

SirP.  Constantia!  Oh,  ye  profligate!  what, 
a  creature  taken  in  for  charity  ? 

JEger.  Her  poverty  is  not  faer  crime,  sir, 
but  her  misfortune ;  and  virtue,  though  co- 
vered with  a  village  garb,  is  virtue  still ;  there- 
fore, sir— 

SirP.  Hand  yeer  jabbering,  ye  rillain;  hand 
yeer  jabbering!-  none  of  yeer  romance,  or  re- 
finement, till  me.  I  ha  but  yean  question  till 
ask  ye,  but  yean  question,  and  then  I  ba  done 
we  ye  for  ever^for  ever*- therefore  tbink  be- 
fore ye  answer;  wull  ye  marry  the  lady,  or 
wull  ye  break  my  heart? 

£ger.  Sir,  my  presence  shall  not  offend  ]roo 
any  longer;  but  when  reason  and  reflectioo 
take  their  turn,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be 
pleased  vrith  yourself  for  this  impateival  pas- 
sion. [Going. 
Sir  P.  Tarry,  I  command  you — ana  I  coia- 
mand  ye  likewise  not  to  stir  till  ye  ha  given 
me  ain  answer — a  dtfeenitive  answer — wall 
ye  marry  the  lady,  or  wull  ye  not? 

£ger.  Since  you  command  me,  sir,  know 
then,  that  I  cannot — ^wiU  not  marry   ber. 

lExiL 

SirP.  Oh!  the  villain  bas  shot  me  through 

the  head;  he  has   cut  my  vitals!  I  aball  nm 

distracted — there  never  was  sic  a  bargain  asi 

i)  Children  amofle  ihentelTM  ij  ihrowiAg  flat  stotto 
•idetraya  oa  tho  aorface  of  a  riyer,  «te.,  mi  avck  a 
mani^r  that  thar  altomatclj  dip  in  aad  riao  oai  «f 
the  water,  and  Ihia  thej  call  duet*  and  drakca ;  ae  that 
if  Sir  Pertinax  would  conTerl  hu  fortnaa  into  dallsn. 
ho  oould  aaiiuo  ktmaolf  for  aona  lima  pr«Uj  wall. 
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I  ha  made  wi  this  feulisb  lord — possesion  of 
his  whole  estate,  yti  three  boroughs  upon  it; 
sax  members!  why,  what  an  acquiseetion, 
what  consequence!  what  dignity,  what  weight 
till  the  house  of  Macsycophant—>0 !  domn  the 
fellow— three  boroughs,  only  for  sending  doon 
six  broomsticks  —  Oh !  miserable ;  eTcr  since 
this  fallo'w  came  intill  the  world  have  I  been 
secretly  preparing  him  for  the  seat  of  ministe- 
rial dignity,  and  sure  never,  never  were  times 
so  favourable — every  thing  conspires;  for  aw 
the  auld  poleetical  postoorses  are  broken- 
winded,  and  foundered,  and  canna  get  on; 
and  ass  till  the  rising  feneration,  the  vanity 
of  surpassing  yean  another  in  what  they  /eul- 
ishly  caw  taste  and  ailegance,  binds  them 
bond  and  foot  in  the  chains  af  lusury;  which 
wuU  awways  set  them  up  till  the  best 
bidder;  so  that  ,if  they  can  but  get  where- 
withal till  supply  their  dissipation,  a  meenister 
may  convert  the  poleetical  morals  of  <lw  sic 
voluptuaries  intill  a  vote  that  would  sell  the 
nation  till  Prester  John,  and  their  boasted  lee- 
berties  till  the  great  mogul.  [Exit, 

ACT  V. 

ScsKS  I. — A  Library, 

JEnier  Sia  Psrtinax  and  Betty, 

SirP,  Come  this  way,  Betty,  come  this 
way;  ^'e  are  a  gude  girl,  and  Fll  reward  ye 
for  this  discovery.  Cihl  the  villain!  offer  her 
marriage ! 

£^i.  It  b  true,  indeed;  I  would  not  tell 
your  honour  a  lie  for  the  world ;  but  in  troth 
jt  lay  upon  my  conscience,  and  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  tell  your  worship. 

Sir  P.  Ye  are  right,  ye  are  right;  it  was 
yeer  duty  to  tell  me,  and  V\i  reward  you  for 
it;  ye  «ay  maister  Sidney  is  in  love  wi  her 
too — p>*3y  how  came  you  by  that  intelligence  ? 

Bei.  Oh!  sir,  I  know  when  folks  are  in  love, 
let  them  strive  to  hide  it  as  much  as  they  will; 
1  know  it  hy  Mr.  Sidney^s  eyes,  when  I  sdfi 
him  stealing  a  sly  sidelook  at  her,  by  his 
trembling,  ois  breathing  short,  his  sighing 
when  they  are  reading  together — besides,  sir, 
he  made  love  verses  upon  her,  in  praise  of 
her  virtue,  and  her  playing  upon  the  music; 
ay !  and  I  suspect  an  other  thing,  sir;  she  has 
a'  sweetheart,  if  not  a  husband,  not  far  from 
bence. 

Sir  P.  VVha!  ConsUntia? 

Bei,  Ay«  Constantia,  sir — lord,  I  can  know 
the  whole  affair,  sir,  only  for  sending  over  to 
Hadley,  to  farmer  Uilfords  youngest  daughter, 
Sukey  Jlilford. 

Sir  P,  Then  send  this  instant,  and  get  me 
a  particular  account  of  it. 

BeL  That  I  will  this  minute,  sir. 

Sir  P,  In  the  mean  time  keep  a  strict  watch 
upon  Constantia  -  and  be  sure  ye  bring  me 
-word  of  whatever  new  matter  vc  can  pick  up 
aboot  her,  my  son,  or  this  Hadley  husband  or 
s'weetheart. 

Bet.  Never  fear,  sir. 
Sir  P.  Wha's  there? 

Enter  ToMLms. 

Where  is  maister  Sidney? 

Tom.  In  the  drawing-room,  sir. 

SirP,  Tell  him  1   would  speak   we   him. 


{Exit  Tomlins]  Why  suppose  this  Sidney 
noow  should  be  privy  till  his  friend  Chairles* 
love  for  Constantia — ^what  then,  gude  traith, 
it  is  natural  till  think  that  his  ain  love  wull 
demand  the  preference — ay,  and  obtain  it  too 
— yas!  yas!  self— self!  is  an  ailoquent  advo- 
cate on  these  occasions — for  only  make  it  a 
mon*s  interest  till  be  a  rascal,  and  I  think  we 
may  safely  depend  upon  his  integreety  in 
serving- himsel.  • 

Enter   Sidkey. 

Sid.  Sir  Pertinax,  your  servant.  Mr.  Tom- 
lins told  me  you  desired  to  speak  with  me. 

SirP.  Yes,  I  wanted  till  speak  wi  yee  upon 
a  vary  singular  business — Maister  Sidney,  give 
me  yeer  bond,  guin  it  did  na  luock  like  flat- 
tery (which  I  detest),  I  would  tell  ye,  maister 
Sidney,  that  ye  are  an  honour  till  your  cloth, 
yeer  country,  and  till  human  nature. 

Sid.  Sir,  you  are  very  ohiigihg. 

SirP.  Sit  ye  doon  here,  maister  Sidney — 
sit  ye  doon  here  by  me — my  friend.  [2%4P^ 
sit"]  I  am  under  the  greatest  obligations  till 
ye,  for  the  care  ye  ha  taken  of  Cbairles  —  the 
principles,  releegious,  moral,  and  poleetical, 
that  ye  na  infused  intill  him,  demand  the 
warmest  return  of  gratitude,  batth  fra  him 
and  fra  me. 

Sid,  Your  approbation,  sir,  next  to  that  of 
my  ''own  conscience,  is  the  best  test  of  my 
endeavours,  and  the  highest  applause  they  can 
receive. 

SirP.  Sir,  ye  deserve  it,  richly  deserve  it; 
and  noow,  sir,  the  same  care  that  ye  ha  had 
of  Chairles,  the  same  my  wife  has  taken  of 
her  favourite,  and  sure  never  were  accom- 
plishments, knowledge,  or  principles,  social 
and  releegious,  impressed  intill  a  better  nature 
than  Constantia^s. 

Sid.  In  truth,  sir,  I  think  so  too. 

SirP.  She  is,  besides,  a  gentlewoman,  and 
of  ass  gude  a  family  ass  any  in  this  county. 

Sid.  So  I  understand,  sir. 

SirP.  Sir,  her  faither  had  a  vast  estate;  the 
which  he  dissipated  and  melted  in  feastings, 
and  friendships,  and  charities,  hospitalities, 
and  sic  kind  of  nonsense^-but  to  the  business 
— Maister  Sidney,  I  love  ye — yas,  I  love  you, 
and  ha  been  luockiiig  oot,  and  contriving  hoow 
till  settle  ye  in  the  world:  sir,  I  want  till  see 
ve  comfortably  and  honourably  fixed  at  the 
heed  of  a  respectable  family,  anci  guin  ye  were 
my  ain  son,  a  thoosand  times,  I  could  na 
make  a  raair  valuable  present  till  ye  for  that 
purpose  ass  a  partner  for  life,  than4his  same 
Constantia,  wee  sic  a  fortune  doon  wi  her  ass 
ye  yoursel  shall  deem  to  be  competent:  ay, 
and  an  assurance  of  every  canonical  contin- 
gency in  my  poOwer  till  confer  or  promote. 

Sid.  Sir,  your  offer  is  noble  and  friendly ; 
but  though  the  highest  station  would  derive 
lustre  from  Constantia*s  charms  and  worth; 
yet,  were  she  more  amiable  than  love  could 
paint  her  in  the  Inverts  fancy,  and  wealthy 
beyond  the  thirst  of  the  miser's  appetite,  I 
could  notr— would  not  wed  her.  [Rises* 

SirP.  Not  wed  her!  odzwins,  mon!  ye  sur- 
prise me!  why  so?  what  hinders?  [Rises. 
Sid.  I  beg  you  will  not  ask  a  reason  for 
my  refusal;  but,  briefly  and  finally,  it  cannot 
be,  nor  is  it  a  subject  I  can  longer  converse 
upon. 
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Sir,P,  Weely  sir,  1  ha  doae,  I  ha  done— 
sit  doQp,  man — sit  doon  again — sit  ye   doon. 

EX^h^  *if\  I  'ball  mention  it  no  more  —  not 
lit  I.jnust  confess  honeitly  till  ye,  friend  Sid- 
ney, that  the  match,  had  ye  approved  of  my 
proposaL  besides  profiting  you,  would  ha  been 
of  singular  saryice  till  me  likewise ;  hoowever 
ve  may  still  sarve  me  ass  efiectually  ass  if  ye 
nad  married  hen 

Sid,  Then,  sir,  I  am  sure  I  will  most  heartily. 
,  Sir  P.  I  belieye  it,  1  helicve  it,  friend  Sid- 
ney, and  I  thank  ye.  I  ha  na  friend  till  de- 
Eend  dpon  but  yoursel — my  heart  is  awmost 
roke — 1  canna  help  these  tears;  and  to  tell 
ye  the  fact  at  yeance,  your  friend  Chairles  is 
struck  wi  a  most  dangerous  malady,  a  kind 
of  insanity  —  in  short,  this  Constantia,  I  am 
afraid,  has  cast  an  evil  eye  upon  him — do  ye 
understand  me? 

Sid.  Not  yery  well,   sir. 

SirP,  Why,  he  is  grievously  smitten  wi 
tbe  love  of  her,  and  I  am  afraid  will  never 
be  cured  withoot  a  ieetle  oi  your  assistance. 

Sid,  Of  my  assistance!  pray,  sir,  in  what 
manner  ? 

SirP,  In  what  manner!  Lord,  maister  Sid- 
ney, how  can  ye  be  so  dull!  Now  then,  my 
vary  guid  friend,  guin  you  would  take  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  a  j^uid  word  for  him  till 
the  wench,  and  contrive  to  bring  them  toge* 
ther  once,  why,  in  a  few  days  after,  he  woul  i 
nai  care  a  pmch  o^snulT  lor  her.  [_Sidnejr 
siaris  up]  What  is  the  matter  wi  ye,  mon  - 
what  the  deevil  gars  ye  start  and  luock  so  as* 
tonished  ? 

Sid,  Sir,  you  amaae  me!  In  what  part  of 
my  mind,  or  conduct,  have  you  found  that 
baseness,  which  entitles  you  to  treat  me  with 
this  indignity? 

SirP,  Indignity— what  indignity  do  ye  mean, 
sir  ?  is  askine  ye  till  serve  a  friend  wi  a  wench 
an  indignity  r  Sir,  am  not  I  your  pati'on  and 
benefactor,  ha  ? 

Sid,  You  are,  sir;  and  I  feel  yonr  bounty 
at  my  heart — but  the  virtuous  gratitude,  that 
sowed  the  deep  sense  of  it  there,  docs  not 
inform  me,  that  in  return,  the  tutor^s  sacred 
function,  or  the  social  virtue  of  the  man,  must 
be  debased  into  the  pupilV  pander,  or  the  pa- 
tron*s  prostitute. 

Sir  P.  Hoow !  what,  sir,  do  ye  dispute  ?  are 
ye  na  my  dependant — ha !  and  do  ve  hesitate 
aboot  an  ordinary  civeelity,  which  is  practised 
every  day  by  men  and  women  of  the  first 
fashion?  sir,  let  me  tell  ye,  however  nice  ye 
may  be,  there  is  na  a  dependant  aboot  the 
court  that  would  na  jump  at  sic  an  opportu- 
nity till  oblige  his  patron. 

Sid,  Indeed,  sir,  I  believe  the  doctrine  of 
pimping  for  patrons  may  be  learned  in  every 
party  school:  for  where  faction  and  public 
venality  are  tausht  as  measures  necessary  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Briton  and  the  patriot — 
there  every  vice  is  to  be  expected. 

SirP,  Oho!  Oho!  vary  weel,  fine  insinua- 
tions! I  ken  what  you  glance  at — yes,  ye  in- 
tend this  satire  as  a  slander  upon    meenisters 


—ay!  ay!  fine  sedeetion    against  government 

— Ohl  ye   villain — ^y 

black  sbeep,  and  Pll  mark  ye,  and  represent 


^hl  ye   villain — ^ye— ye — sirrah — ^ye    are   a 


ye:  FlI  draw  your  picture — ah!  ah!  I  am  glad 
ye  show  yoursel— yas,  yas — ^ye  ha  taken   off 


the  mask  at  last,  ye  ha  been  io  my  service  for 
many  years,  ye  hypocrite!  ye  impostor— but  I 
never  knew  your  principles  before. 

Sid,  Sir,  you  never  affronted  them  before; 
if  you  had,  you  should  have  known  them  sooner. 

Sir  P,  I  ha  done  wi  ye — I  ha  dooe  wi  je. 
Ay,  ay.  noow  I  can  account  for  my  son^s  con- 
duct; his  aversion  till  courts,  till  meeoisten, 
levees,  public  business,  and  his  disobedience 
till  my  commands— a  perfeedious  fellow'-ye^re 
a  Judas  !  ye  ha  ruined  the  morals  of  mj  son, 
ye  villain;  but  I  ha  done  wiye;  boweTertbis 
I  wull  prophesy  at  oor  pairting,  for  your  com- 
fort, that  guin  ye  air  so  vary  squemisb  in  ob- 
liging your  patron,  ye*il  never  rise  in  tbe 
church. 

Sid*  Though  my  conduct,  sir,  sbould  not 
make  me  rise  in  her  power,  I  am  sure  it  will 
in  her  favour— -in  the  favour  of  roy  own  con- 
science too,  and  in  the  esteem  of  all  worlby 
men ;  and  that,  sir,  is  a  power  and  Hi^mtf 
beyond  what  patrons  of  any  denomination  on 
confer.  [Exit, 

Sir  P*  What  a  reegorous,  saucy,  stiff-necked 
fallow  it  is! — I  see  my  «folly  noonr;  I  sm  un- 
done by  my  ain  policy  I  tbis  Sidney  was  tbe 
last  man  that  should  ha  been  aboot  nj  son. 
The  fellow,  indeed,  hath  given  him  pnociples 
that  might  ha  done  vary  wee]  among  tbe  an- 
cient Romans,  but  are  domned  unfit  ior  \be 
modem  Britons — weel!  gain  I  hadatboosud 
sons,  I  never  would  su£fer  yean  of  veer  Eng- 
lish uni  varsity  bred  fellows,  till  be  aboot  a  ton 
of  mine  again  s  for  they  ha  sic  an  a  pride  of 
leeterature  and  character,  and  sic  saucy  Eng- 
lish  notions  of  leeberty,  conteenually  ferment- 
ing in  their  thouffhta,  that  a  man  is  never  sure 
of  one  of  them;  but  what  am  I  to  do?  Zoons, 
he  must  nai  marry  ihia  beggar — I  eanna  sit 
doon  tamely  under  thai— -stay,  baud  a  wee; 
by  the  blood  I  have  it — ya»!  I  ba  bit  uponl 

£nier  Bbtty. 

Bet,  Ohl  sir,  I  have  got  the  whole  secret 
out 

SirP.  Aboot  what? 

BeL  Aboot  miss  Constantia ;  I  have  just  bid 
all  the  particulars  from  farmer  flilford'sjonflg- 
est  daughter,  Sukey  Hilford. 

SirP,  Weel,  weel,  but  what  is  the.  story? 
(j^uick,  quick,  what  is  it? 

Bet  Why,  sir,  it  is  certain  that  Mrs.  Con- 
stantia has  a  sweetheart,  or  a  husband,  a  sort 
of  a  gentleman,  or  a  gentleman*s  geotlensst 
they  don*t  know  which,  that  lodges  at  Gaffer 
Hodges* ;  for  Sukey  says  she  saw  tb^m  toie- 
iher  last  night  in  the  dark  walk,  and  W 
Constantia  was  all  in  tears. 

SirP  Ah!  I  am  afraid  tbis  is  too  giu)< 
news  till  be  true. 

Bet,  Oh!  sir,  it  is  certainly  true;  besides, 
sir,  she  has  just  writ  a  letter  to  tbe  gsOtf^; 
and  I  have  sent  John  Gardener  to  her,  ww 
is  to  carry  it  to  him  to  Hadley ;  now,  sir,  ■ 
your  worship  would  seise  the  letter.  Stt,  icf> 
sir,  here  John  comes,  with  the  letter  in  bu 
hand! 

SirP.  Go,  go;  step  ye  oot,  Betty,  andlesfc 
the  fellow  till  me. 

Bet,  I  will,  sir.  [i*^ 

Enter  JoHH,  €Pith  a  Packet  and  a  Le»^» 
Jolui,  There,  go  you  into  my  pocket  [P"^ 
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up  0he  PackH\  There's  nobody  tn  the  library 
— %o  ril  e*eii  go  through  the  short  way ;  let 
me  see  what  is  the  name — Mel~-Meltil^O ! 
no!  MeWille,  at  Gaffer  Hodges*. 

Sir  P.  What  letter  is  that,  sir? 

John.  Letter,  sir! 

Sir  P*  GiTO  it  me,  sir. 

John,  AnU  please  your  honour,  sif^— it — it 
— it  ia  not  mine. 

Sir  P.  Deliver  it  this  instant,  sirrah;  or  Til 
break  yecr  head. 

John.  There,  there,  your  honour. 

\Gives  the  Letter  to  Sir  Pertinax. 

Sir  P.  fie  gone,  rascal— this  I  suppose  wuU 
let  us  intili  the  whole  business. 

John.  You  have  got  the  letter,  old  surly, 
but  the  packet  b  sate  in  my  pocket.  1*11  go 
and  deliver  that,  however;  lor  I  wuU  he  true 
to  poor  Mrs.  Constantia,  in  spite  of  you. 

[Aside.  ExiL 

Sir  P.  [Reading  the  Letter^  Urn!  — Um! 
— Um!  And  biess  mjr  eyes  with  Ote  sight  of 
you.  Um!  um !  throw  myself  into  your  dear 
arms.    Zoouns,  this  letter  b  invaluable! 

Enter  Bjktty. 

Oh!  Betty,  ye  are  an  axcellent  wench,  this 
letter  is  worth  a  million. 

Bet  Is  it  as  I  suspected,  sir,  to  her  sweetheart  ? 

Sir  P.  It  is — it  isl  bid  Constantia  pack  oot 
of  the  house  this  instant;  and  let  them  get  the 
chaise  ready  to  canry  her  wherever  she  plea- 
ses; but  first  send  my  wife  and  son  hither. 

Bet.  I  shall,  sir. 

Sir  P.  Do  so,  be  gone.  [Exit  Betty"]  Aha ! 
maister  Chairles,  I  believe  I  shall  cure  your 
passion  for  a  vartuous  beggar  noow ;  1  think 
be  canna  be  so  infatuated  as  to  be  a  dupe  till 
a  strumpet — let  me  see — hoow  am  I  till  act 
noow?— why,  like  a  true  poleelicjian,  I  must 
pretend  roost  sincerely,  where  I  intend  roost 
deceiL 

Enter  Ladt  Macstcofhakt  and  Eabiitoii. 

Weel,  Chairles,  notwithstanding  the  mee- 
sery  ye  ha  brought  upon  me,  I  ha  sent  for 
\  e  and  yeer  mother,  m  order  till  convince  ye 
baith  of  my  affection,  and  my  readiness  till 
forgive;  nay,  and  even  till  indulge  your  per- 
verse passion;  for  since  1  find  tbis  Constauatia 
has  got  hold  of  your  heart,  and  that  your 
mother  and  ye  think  that  ye  can  never  be 
happy  withoo't  her,  why  TU  na  longer  oppose 
yeer  inclinations. 

Eger.  Dear  sir.  you  snatch  me  from  sharpest 
misery.  On  my  knees  let  my  heart  thank  you 
for  tlus  goodness. 

hadym.  Let  me  express  my  thanks  too, 
and  my  joy;  fbnhad  you  not  consented  to 
his  marrying  her,  we  all  should  have  been 
miserable. 

Sir  P.  Weel,  I  am  glad  I  ha  found  a  way 
till  please  ye  baith  at  last — but  noow,  my  dear 
Ohairles,  suppose  noow,  that  this  spotless  ves- 
tal, this  wonder  of  vartue,  this  idol  of  your 
heart,  should  be  a  concealed  wanton,  after  aw! 

Eger.  A  wanton,  sir!  [Eagerly. 

Sir  P.  Qt  suppose  that  she  should  have  an 
engagement  of  marriage,  or  an  intrigue  wi 
another  mon,  and  is  only  making  a  dupe  of 
ye  aw  this  time;  I  say  only  suppose  it,  my 


dear,  dear  Chairlet;  what  would  ye  think  of 
her? 

Eger.  \  should  think  her  the  most  deceitful, 
and  the  most  subtle  of  her  sex,  and  if  possible 
would  never  think  of  her  again. 

Sir  P.  Wull  ye  give  me  yeer  honour  of 
that  ? 

Eger.  Most  solemnly,  sir. 

Sir  P.  £nough*-I  am  satisfied.  [Cries  with 
joy]  You  make  me  young  again ;  1  was  afraid 
ye  were  fascinated  wi  the  charms  of  a  cracL 
Do  ye  ken  this  bond? 

Eger.  Mighty  well,  sir. 

SirP,  And  ye,  madam? 

Lady  M.  As  well  as  I  do  my  own,  sir;  it 
is  Constantia*s. 

SirP.  It  is  so;  and  a  better  evidence  it  is, 
than  any  that  can  be  gi««n  by  the  human 
tongue;  here  is  a  warm,  rapturous,. lascivious 
letter,  under  the  hypocritical  syr^n*s  ain  bond ; 
her  ain  bond,  sir,  her  ain  bond.  But  judge 
yottrseWei — read  it. 

Eger,  [ReiMds]  I  haee  only  time  to  tell 
you,  that  t/ie  family  came  down  sooner 
than  I  expected,  and  that  I  cannot  bless 
my  eyes  with  the  sight  of  you  till  the  eifen- 
ing.  The  notes  and  jewels,  which  the  bear- 
rer  of  Uus  will  deliver  to  you,  were  pre- 
sented to  ffte,  since  I  saw  you,  by  the  son 
of  my  benefactor — 

SirP.  Now  mark. 

Eger.  [Reads]  AU  which  I  beg  you  wiil 
conifert  to  your  own  immediate  use,  for  n^ 
heart  has  no  room,  for  any  wish,  or  for- 
tune, but  what  contributes  to  your  relief 
and  happiness — 

SirP,  Ob,  Chairles,  Chairles!  do  ye  see, 
sir,  what  a  dupe  she  makes  of  you?  But  mark 
what  foUows;  mark,  Chairles,  mark. 

Eger.  [Reads]  Oh,  how  I  tong-— 

SirP.Msrk. 

Eger*  [Reads]  To  throw  myself  into  your 
dear,  dear  arms — 

SirP,  Marie,  mark 

Eger.  [Reads]  To  sooih  your  fears,  your 
apprehensions,  and  your  sorrows.  I  have 
something  to  tell  you  of  the  utmost  moment, 
but  will  reserve  it  lUl  we  meet  this  evening 
in  the  dark  waUc-^in.  the  dark  walk! 

SirP.  In  the  dark  walk — ah !  an  evil-eved 
curse  upon  her!  yas,  yas,  she  has  been  often 
in  the  aark  vralk,  1  believe — but  read,  read! 

Eger.  [Reads]  In  the  mean  time,  banish 
all  fears,  and  hope  the  best,  from  fortune, 
and  your  ever  dutiful,  and  ever  affectio- 
ncde  CONSTAKTXA  HarRIHGTOH. 

SirP.  There,  there's  a  warm  epistle  for 
you!  in  short,  the  fact  is^the  hussy,  ye  must 
know,  is  married  till  the  fellow. 

Eger.  Not  unlikely,  sir. 

Lady  Mn  Indeed,  by  her  letter,  I  believe  she  is. 

SirP.  Noo^r,  madam,  what  amends  can  ye 
make  me  for  countenancing  your  son's  pas- 
sion for  sic  an  a  reptile  ?  and  ye,  sir,  what  ha 
ye  till  say  for  your  disobedience  and  your 
frensy?  Oh!  Chairles!  Chairles,  you'll  shorten 
my  oayal  [Sits  down. 

Eger.  Pray,  sir,  he  patient-^compose  your- 
self a  moment;  I  will  make  you  any  compen- 
sation in  my  power. 

SirP.  Then  instantly  sign  the  articles  of 
mamage. 
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Eger,  The  lady,  sir,  lias  iraTer  yet  been 
t:oDsulted.  and  I  have  some  reaion  to  believe 
4 bat  her  heart  is  enga^d  to  another  man. 

SirP,  Srr,  that  is  na  business  of  yo^rs  —  I 
know  she  wull  consent;  and  tbat^  aw  we  .are 
till  consider.     Oh!  here  comes  my  lord! 

Enter  Lord  Lumbbrcourt. 

LordL,  Sir  Pertinax,  every  thing  is  ready, 
and  the  lawyers  wait  for  ns. 

SirP,  VVe  attend  your  lordship;  where  is 
lady  Rodolpha? 

LordL,  Giving  some  female  consolation  to 

roor  Constantia.   vVhy,  my  lady  !  ha !  ha !  ha ! 
hear  your  vestal,  Constantia,  has  been  flirt- 
ing! 

SirP.  Yas,  yas,  ray  lord,  she  is  in  very 
gude  order  for  ainy  mon  that  wants  a  wife, 
and  an  heir  till  his  estate,  intill  the  bargain. 

Enter  Tomlins. 

Tom,  Sir,  there*s  a  man  below,  that  wants 
to  speak  to  your  honour  upon  particular  bu- 
siness. 

SirP,  Sir,  I  canna  speak  till  ainy  body 
noow^be  must  come  another  time;  baud — 
stay,  wbar,  is  he  a  gentleman? 

Tom,  He  looks  something  like  one,  sir;  a 
sort  of  a  gentleman ;  but  he  seems  to  be  in 
a  kind  of  a  passion ;  for  when  I  asked  'his 
name,  he  answered  hastily,  His  no  matter, 
friend,  go  tell  your  master  there  is  a  gentle- 
man here,  that  must  speak  1o  him  directly* 
,  SirP,  Must!  ha!  vary  peremptory  indeed! 
pr*ythee  let's  see  this  angry  sort  of  a  gentle- 
man,  for  curiosity's  sake.  [Exit  TonUinM, 

Enter  Lady  Rodolpha. 

Ladjr R,  Oh!  my  lady  Macsycopbant,  I  am 
come  an  bumble  advocate  for  a  weeping  piece 
of  female  frailly ;  who  ht^  she  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  till  your  ladyship,  |>efore  ye 
finally  reprobate  her. 

SirP,  I  beg  your  pardon,  lady  Rodolpha, 
but  it  must  not  be;  see  her,  she  shall  not. 

LadjrM,  Nay,  there  can  be  no  harm,  my 
dear,  in  hearing  what  she  has  to  say  for  herself. 

SirP,  I  tell  you,  it  shall  not  he. 

Ladf  M,  Well,  welly  my  dear,  J  have  done, 
I  have  done. 

Enter  Tomuks  and  Melville. 

'  Tom,  Sir,  that  is  my  master. 

SirP,  Weel,  sir,  pray  what  is  your  urgent 
business  wi  me,  sir? 

Mel,  To  shun  disgrace  and  punish  baseness. 

Sir  P,  Punish  baseness!  what  does  the  fal- 
low mean?  xrba  are  ye,  sir? 

Mel,  A  man,  sir. 

SirP,  A  mon,  sir! 

MeL  And  one  whose  spirit  and  fortune  once 
bore  as  proud  a  sway  as  any  within  this 
country's  limits. 

LordL'  You  seem  to  be  a  soldier,  sir! 

Mel,  1  was,  sir,  and  have  the  soldier's  cer- 
tificate, to  prove  my  service — rags  and  scars : 
for  ten  long  years,  in  India's  parching  clime, 
I  bore  my  conntry's  cause,  and  in  noblest 
dangers  sustained  it  with  my  sword— at  length 

ungrateful    peace   has   laid   me    down,   where   .......  |^^.»^»j. »..  .  ..^ ~., . 

welcome  war  first  took  me  up — in   poverty — that  ye  did  na  pick  up  some  leetle  matter  ol 
and  the   dread  of  cruel   creditors.     Paternal  {the   siller   in  the   Lidies^Ah!  there  ba  bc^ 


affection  brought  me  to  my  native  land,  in 
auest  of  an  only  child.  I  found  her,  at  l 
thought,  amiable  as  paternal  fondness  could 
desire;  but  foul  seduction  has  snatched  her 
from  me  ;  and  hither  am  I  come,  fraught  wiib 
a  father's  anger,  and  a  soldiei^s  hoDoar,  to 
seek  the  seducer,  and  glut  revenge. 

LadjrM,  Pr^y*  sir,  who  is  your  dangiiler? 

MeL  I  blush  to  own  her — but->-Goa$taiitiL 

Omnes,  Howl 

Lad/ M*  Constantia! 

Eger.  Is  Constantia  your  dau^ter,  sir? 

Mel.  She  is,  and  was  the  only  comfort  tint 
nature,  fortune,  or  my  own  extravagance  bd 
left  me. 

SirP.  Gude  traitb,  then  I  fancy  je  wnll 
find  but  .vary  little  comfort  fra  her;  for  she  it 
na  better  than  she  should  be-^e  has  had  na 
damage  in  this  mansion;  but  ye  may  sao^ 
till  Hadley,  till  yean  farmer  Hodges*,  and  there 
ye  may  learn  the  whole  story,  ira  a  cheel  they 
caw  Melville. 

Mel  Melville  1 

SirP,  Yas,  sir;  Melville, 

Mel,  O !  would  to  heaven  she  had  no  crime 
to  answer  but  her  commerce  with  McJTilJe— 
no,  sir,  he  is  not  the  man ;  it  is  your  son, 
your  figerton,  that  has  seduced  her!  aad  here, 
sir,  are  the  evidences  of  bis  seduction. 

Eger.  Of  my  seduction,  sir ! 

Mel.  Of  yours,  sir,  JT  your  name  he  E^on. 

Eger.  1  am  that  man,  sir;  hut  pray  what 
is  your  evidence? 

meU  These  bills,  and  these  gofgeous  jeirirelt 
— not  to  be  had  in  her  menial  state,  but  at 
the  price  of  chastity ;  not  an  hour  since  she 
sent  them,  impudently  sent  them,  by  a  terrast 
of  this  house ;  contagious  infamy  started  iroo 
their  touch. 

Eger.  Sir,  perhaps  you  may  be  mislahci 
concerning  the.  terms  on  which  she  received 
them ;  do  you  but  clear  her  conduct  with  re> 
spect  to  Melville,  and  I  will  instantly  utisfy 
your  fears  concerning  the  jewels  and  ho* 
virtue. 

Mel,  Sir,  you  give  me  new  life;  you  art 
my  better  angel — ^I  believe  in  yoor  worn, 
your  looks — know  then — I  am  that  MelTilie. 

SirP.  Hoow,  sir!  ye  that  Melville,  thatvas 
at  farmer  Hodges*? 

MeL  The  same,  sir;  it  was  he  brought  my 
Constantia  to  rav  arms;  lodged  and  secreted 
me — once  my  lowly  tenant,  now  niy  only 
friend ;  the  fear  of  inexorable  creditors  made 
me  change  my  name  from  Harrington  to  Mc^ 
ville,  till  1  could  see  and  consult  some  irbo 
once  called  themselves  my  fi*iends. 

Eger.  Sir,  suspend  your  fears  and  anger 
but  for  a  few  minutes— I  will  keep  my  word 
with  you  religiously ;  and  bring  your  Con- 
stantia to  your  arms,  as  virtuous  and  as  happ) 
as  you  could  wish  her. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Macsycopbant  and 
Egerion. 

SirP.  The  clearing  up  of  this  wench*s  tit- 
tue  is  domM  unlucky!  rm  afraid  it  wull  ruin 
aw  oor  affairs  agam  —  hoowever,  I  ba  yea" 
stroke  still  in  my  heed,  that  wull  secure  the 
bargain  wi  my  ford,  let  matters  gang  as  they 
wun.  {Asidey  But  I  wonder,  raaistcrMelfUl<t 
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bonny  fortnnes  saapped  up  there  of  late  years 
by  some  of  the  meentary  olades. 

Jfr/.  Very  true,  sir;  but  it  is  an  obserration 
among  soI<uers,  that  there  are  some  men  who 
never  meet  with  any  thing  in  the  service  but 
blows  and  ill  fortune — 1  was  one  of  those, 
tven  to  a  proverb. 

SirP»  Ah!  His  pity,  sir;  a  great  pity,  noow, 
that  ye  did  na  get  a  mogul,  or  some  sic  an 
animal  intill  your  clutches — Ah!  I  should  like 
till  ha  the  strangling  of  a  nabob — the  rum- 
maging of  his  gold  dust,  his  jewel  closet,  and 
aw  bis  magazines  of  bars  an«i  ingots;  ha!  ha! 
ha !  gude  traith,  noow,  sic  an  aw  fellow  would 
be  a  bonny  cbeel  to  bring  over  till  this  toown, 
and  till  exhibit  him  ridmg  on  an  elephant; 
upon  honour  a  mon  mignt  raise  a  poll  tax 
by  him  that  would  gang  near  till  pay  the  debts 
of  the  nation! 

Enter  ficBRTOiCy  CoHSTAMTiAy  Laot  Macst^ 

COPHANT,  and  SlDNBT. 

Eger.  Sir,  I  promised  to  satisfy  your  fears 
concerning  your  daughter's  virtue; -and  my 
best  proof  to  you  ana  all  the  worid,  thai  I 
think  her  not  only  chaste,  but  the  most  de- 
serving  of  her  dex,  is,  that  I  have  made  her 
the  paiteer  of  my  heart,  and  the  tender  guar- 
dian of  my  earthly  happiness  for  life ! 

SirP,  Hoow,  married! 

Eger.  I  knovr,  sir,  at  present  we  shall  meet 
your  anger — but  time,  reflection,  and  our  du- 
tiful conduct,  we  hope,  will  reconcile  you  16 
our  happiness. 

Sir  P.  Naver,  naver;  and  could  I  make  ye, 
her,'  and  aw  your  issue  beggars — I  would  move 
hell,  heaven,  and  earth  till  effect  it. 

LordJL  Why,  sir  Pertinax,  this  is  a  total 
reTolution,  and  will  entirely  ruin  my  affairs. 

Sir  P.  My  lord,  wi  the  conMnt  of  your  lord- 
ship and  laoy  Rodolpha,  I  ha  an  expedient  till 
offer,  that  wull  not  ainly  punish  that  rebel- 
lious Tillain,  but  answer  every  end  that  your 
lordship  and  lady  Rodolpha  proposed  by  the 
intended  match  wee  him. 

LordL,  I  doubt  it  much,  sir  Pertinax;  I 
doubt  it  much;  hut  what  is  it,  sir?  what  is 
your  expedient? 

Sir  P.  My  lord,  I  ha  another  son,  my  son 
Sandy,  he  is  a  guid  lad;  and  provided  the 
lady  and  your  lordship  ha  na  objection  till 
faim,  every  article  of  that  rebefs  intended  mar- 
riage  shaU  be  amply  fulfilled,  upon  lady  Ro- 
dolpba's  union  vnth  my  younger  son,  oandy. 

LordL,  Why,  that  is  an  expedient,  indeed, 
sir  Pertinax;  but  what  say  you,  Rodolpba? 

LadjrJL  Nay,  nay,  my  lord,  ass  I  bad  na 
reason  till  ha  the  least  affection  till  my  cousin 
Elgerton,  and  ass  my  intended  marriage  wi 
faim  w^as  entirely  an  act  of  obedience  tul   my 

grandmother,  provided  my  cousin  Sandy  wull 
e  ass  agreeable  till  her  ladyship,  ass  my  cou- 
sin Chairles,  here,  would  ha  been — I  have  na 
the  least  objection  till    the  change;    ay,  ay. 


upon  honour,  yean  brother  h  ass  gude  till 
Rodolpha  ass  another. 

Sir  P,  V\\  ainswer,  madam,  for  your  grand- 
mother; noow,  my  lord,  what  say  your 

LnrdL.  Nay,  sir  Pertinax,  so  the  agreement 
stands,  all  is  right  again;  come,  child,  let  us 
be  gone.  Lookye,  sir  Perlinai,  let  me  have 
no  more  perplexity,  or  trouble  about  wriliogs, 
lawyers,  nuns,  debts,  or  daughter;  onfy  let  me 
be  at  my  ease,  and  rat  me  if  I  care  one  pinch 
of  snuftif  her  ladyship  concorporates  with  the 
cham  of  Tartary.      \jExiiLord  LumbercourL 

Sir  P.  Ass  to  ye,  my  lady  Macsycophant,  I 
suppose  ye  concluded,  before  ye  gave  your 
consent  till  this  itiatcb,  that  there  would  be  an 
end  of  every  thing  betwixt  ye  and  me:  ye 
shall  ha  a  jointure,  but  not  a  bawbee  besides, 
living  or  dead,  shall  ye,  or  any  of  your  issue, 
ever  see  of  mine ;  so,  madam ,  live  wi  yeer 
Constantia,  wi  yeer  son,  and  wi  that— that 
damn*d  black  sheep  there.    [Exit Sir  Pertinax. 

LadjrR,  Weet,  cousin  Egerton,  in  spite 
o^he  ambeetious  frenxy  o*your  faither,  and  the 
thoughtless  deesipalion  o*mine,  don  Cupid  has 
at  last  carried  his  point  in  favour  o*his  devo- 
tees ;  but  I  mun  noow  take  my  leave  with  the 
fag-end  of  an  awd  north  country  wish,  brought 
fra  the  hospitable  land  of  fair- Strathbogie: 
may  mutual  love  and  gude  humour  ever  he 
the  guest  of  your  hearts,  the  theme  of  your 
tongues,  and  the  blithsome  phantom  of  aw 
your  tricksy  dreams  through  the  rugged  road' 
of  this  crooked,  deceitful  world;  and  may  our 
faithers  be  an  example  to  oorsels,  that  will 
remind  us  to  treat  oor  bairns  >),  should  heaven 
croon  our  endeavours,  wi  more  lebeerality 
and  affection,  than  that  with  which  oor  fathers 
have  treated  us.  [Exit  Lad^  Rodolpha. 

Eger.  You  seem  melancholy,  sir. 

MeL  These  precarious  turns  of  fortune,  sir, 
will  press  upon  the  heart:  for  notwithstanding 
my  Constantia*s  happiness,  and  mine  in  hers, 
I  own  I  cannot  help  feeling  some  regret,  that 
my  misfortunes  should  be  the  cause  of  any 
disagreement  between  a  father  and  the  man  to 
whom  I  am  under  the  most  endearing  obligations. 

Eger.  You,  sir,  have  no  share  in  his  disa- 
greement; for  had  not  you  been  born,  from 
my  father*s  nature,  some  other  cause  of  his 
resentment  must  have  happened;  but  for  a 
time,  sir,  at  least,  and  I  hope  for  life,  alHic- 
tion  and  angry  vicissitudes  have  taken  their 
leare  of  us  all:  if  affluence  can  procure  con- 
tent and  ease,  they  are  within  our  reach.  My 
fortune  is  ample,  and  shall  be  dedicated  to 
the  happiness  of  this  domestic  circle. 

My  scheme,  though  mock*d  by  knave,  co- 
quette, and  fool, 

To  thinking  minds  must  prove   this  golden 

rule: 

In  all  pursuits-^nt  chiefly  in  a  wife, 

Not  wealthy  but  morals,   make  the   happy 

life.  [Exeunt 

j)  Cbildran. 
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Coaedjr  bj  V,  MiMiagcr.  Acted  at  (be  Ph«a!s«  Drurj  Lane  i€S5.  This  pUy  u  rerj  daMrradl j  cMmaBaea  a 
two  copies  of  versos  by  Sir  Henrj  Moody  and  Sir  Thomas  Jay:  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  old  comedica.  The  plot 
i«  good  and  well  conducted,  tiie  Janguage  dramatic  and  nervous,  and  tho  characters,  particularly  that  of  Sir  Gilea  Over- 
reach, are  htgtilr  and  judiciously  drawn.  It  was  revived  at  Drurv  Laoe  Theatre  in  tho  year  1748,  and  aevoral  tiaai 
atflce  ;  but  whether  from  any  fault  in  the  performance*  or  want  »f  tasto  in  the  aiidienee,  it  did  aoi  mcttt  vriUs  that  mk- 
eeu  which  might  have  been  expected  from  its  mcril,  and  which  some  of  ila  contemporariea  ,  not  posacsacd  of  aore, 
have  aince  received  on  a  revival.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to  believe  that  the  want  of  succeas  must  havo  arisca  from 
the  pcrformeis,  as  il  was  acted  at  Covent  Garden,  in  1781,  in  a  manner  that  ahowed  it  was  de^erviog  of  tho  ntmeat  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Henderson's  perfance  of  Sir  Gilea  Over-reach,  in  pariicalar»  could  nol  be  loo  noch  comm«adcd«  It  was 
revived  by  Mr,  Cooke,  who,  though  he  may  have  fallen  abort  of  hi;*  predecessor  joat  mcnlioaed*  yet  kas  aaataiaed  ih« 
part  with  credit,  and  he  who  has  seen  Keao  in  this  character  will  not  easily  forget  him* 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


LORD  LOVELL. 

SIR  GILKS  OVERRBACH. 

WELLBORN. 

ALLWORTH. 


JUSTICE   GREEDT. 
MARRALL. 
WELLDO. 
TAPWELL. 


ORDER. 
TURN  ACE. 
AMBLE. 
CREDITORS. 


LADT  ALLWORTH. 

MARGARET. 

FROTfl. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.  —  The  Outside  of  a   VOlage  Ale- 

house.  I 

Enter  Wellborn,  Tapwell,  and  Froth. 

Well.  No  liquor!  nor  no  credit P 
Tap.  None,  fir; 
Not  tiie  remainder  of  a  single  can^ 
Left  by  a  drunken  porter;  all  night  palPd  too. 
Frolh.  Not  the  dropping  of  the  tap  for  your 

morning's  draught,  sir. 
*ris  Tcrity,  I  assure  you. 

ff^elU  Verity,  you  brach! 
The  devil  tum^  precisian  P  Rogue,  what  am  I? 
Tap.  Troth!  durst  i  trust  you  with  a  look-* 

ing-glass, 
To  let  you  see  your  trim  shape,   you  would 

quit  me, 
And  take  the  name  yourself. 
fTelU  How!  do^? 

Tap.  Even  so,  sir.   Advance  your  Plymouth 

cloak; 
There  dwells,  and  within  call  (if  it  please  your 

worship), 
A  potent  monarch  called  the  constable. 
That  does  command  a  citadel  callM  the  stocks; 
Such  as  with  great  dexterity  will  hale 
Your  poor  tatter*d — 
FFelL  Rascal!  slave! 
Froih.  No  rage,  sir. 

Tap.  At  his  own  peril!  Oo  not  putyoursdf 
In  too  much  heat,  there  being  no  water  near 
To  quench-your  thirst ;  and  sure  for  otber  liquor, 
As  mighty  ale,  or  beer,  they  are  things^  I  take  it, 
You  must  no  more  remember ;  not  in  a  dream,  sir. 
fVell  Why,  thou  unthankful  villain,  dai^st 

thou  talk  thus? 
Is  not  thy  house,  and  all  thou  hast,  my  gift? 
Tap.   i  find  it  not  in  chalk;  and  Timothy 

Tapwell 
Does  keep  no  otber  register. 

fVell.  Am  I  not  he 
Whose    riots    fed    and  clotb*d   thee?    Wert 

thou  not 
Bom  on  my  father's  land,  and  proud  to  be 
A  drudge  in  bis  house? 

Tap.  What  I  was,  sir,  it  skills  not; 
W^hat  you  are  is  apparent  Now  for  a  farewell : 
Since  you  talk  ot  lather,  in  my  hope  it  will 

torment  you, 
ril  briefly  tell  your  story.    Your  dead  father, 

old  sir  John, 


My  quondam  master,  was  a  man  of  worship; 
Bore  the  whole  sway  of  the  shire;  kept  a  good 

bouse; 
Relieved  the  poor,  and  so  forth ;  but  be  dying. 
And  the  twelve  hundred  a  year  coming  to'you, 
Lale  master  Frauds^   but  now  forlom  Well- 

born — 
fVeiL  Slave,  stop!  or  1  shall  lose  myself. 
Froth.  y^Tj  hardly. 
You  cannot  be  out  of  your  vray.  * 

Tap.   You  were  then  a  lord   of  acres,  the 

prime  gallant, 
And*  I  your  under- butler:  note  the  chance  now : 
You  had  a  merry  time  oPt.  Hawks  and  Bounds, 
With  choice  of  running  horses;  mistresses. 
And  other  such  extravagancies; 
Which  your  unde,  sir  Giles  Oveirendi,  ob- 
serving. 
Resolving  not  to  lose  u>  fair  an  opportunit?, 
On  foolish  morUages,  statutes,  and  bonds, 
For  awhile  suppliea  your  lavishness,  and  then 

left  you. 
VF'elL  Some  curate  has  pennVl  this  invcc- 

tive,  mongrel. 
And  you  have  studied  it. 

Tap.  I  have  not  done  yet. 
Your  lands  gone,   and  your  credit  not  worth 

a  token. 
You  grew  the  common  borrower ;  no  man  *scap*d 
Your  paper  pellets,  from  the  gentleman  to  the 

groom; 
WhUe  I,  honest  Tim  TapweU,  vntb   a  Utile 

stock, 
Sarn^  forty  pounds  or  so,  bought  a  small  cottage, 
And   humbled    myself  to    marriage   vritb  mj 

Froth  here. 
¥VeU.  Hear  me,  ungrateful  bcU-bonnd!  did 

not  1 
Make  purses  for  you  ?  then  you  lick*d  my  boots. 
And  thought  your  holiday  doak  too  coarse  to 

dean  *em. 
*Twas  I,  that  when  1  heard  thee  svrear,  if  ever 
Thou  couldst  arrive   at  forty  pounda,    thou 

wouldst 
Live  like  an  emperor:  *twas  I  that  gave  it. 
In  ready  gold.    Deny  this,  wretch! 

Tap.  I  must,  sir. 
For  from  the  tavern  to  the  tap-house,  all. 
On  forfeiture  of  their  license,  stand  bound. 
Never  to  remember  who  their  best  guesia 
If  they  grow  poor  like  you. 
frilL  They  are  well  rewarded 
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Tbat  beggar  UlcmseWes  to  make  «aeli  meals  rich. 
Tbou  viper^  UiaiildeM  Tipcr! 
But  since  you  are  crown  forgetful  I  will  help 
Your  memory,  and  beat  tbee  into  remembrance ; 
Nor  leave  one  bone  unbroken.     [Beats  him. 

Tap,  Ob,  ob,  ob! 

Ii>oth,  Help!  belp! 

Enter  Allworth. 

AU».  Hold,  for  my  sake,  bold! 
Deny  me,  Frank  ?  they  are  not  wortb  your  anger. 
fr^elL  For  once  tbou  bast  redeemed  tbem 

from  tbis  sceptre: 

\ShakMng  his  CudgeU 
But  let  *em  Tanisb;       • 
For  if  they  grumble,  I  revoke  my  pardon. 
Froih,   Tbis  comes  of  your  prating,  bus- 
band  ;  you  presumed 
Oa   your  ambling  wit,   and  must  use  your 

flib  tongue, 
eaten  lame  for't. 
To;^.  Patience,  Frotb, 
Tbere*s  law  to  cure  our  bruises. 

TTapweU  and  Froth  go  into  the  HoMtse. 
'fTelL  Sent  for  to  your  rootber? 
AUw.  My  lady,  Frank,  my  patroness !  my  all! 
Sbe*s  such  a  mourner  for  my  fatber*s  dcatb, 
And,  in  ber  love  to  bim,  so  fiivours  me, 
Tbat  I  cannot  pay  too  mucb  obserrance  to  ber. 
Tbere  are  lew  sucb  stepdames. 

9^'elL  *Tis  a  noble  widow. 
And  keeps  ber  reputation  jaiure,  and  clear 
From  tbe  least  tamt  of  iniamy;  ber  life, 
Witb  tbe  splendour  of  ber  actions,  leaves  no 

tongue 
To  envy  or  detraction.    Pi'jrtbee  tell  me. 
Has  sbe  no  suitors? 

Aiia^,  Even  tbe  best  of  tbe  shire,  Frank, 
My  lord  excepted:  sucb  as  sue  and  send. 
And  send-  ana  sue  again ;  but  to  no  purpose. 
Yet  sbe*s  so  far  from  suUenness  and  pride, 
Tbat  I  dare  undertake  you  shall  meet  irom  her 
A  liberal  entertainment. 
fJ^elL  I  doubt  it  not. 
Novr,  Allworth,   better  come  and  mark  my 

counsel.  I  am  bound  to  cive  it ; 
Tby  lather  was  my  friend;   and  tbat  affection 
I  bore  to  bim,  in  right  descends  to  thee: 
Thou  art  a  handsome  and  a  hopeful  youth; 
Hor  vrill  1  have  the  least  affront  stick  on  thee, 
\£  I  D^ilb  any  danger  can  prevent  it. 

AIU9*   I  thank  your  noble  care;   but,  pray 

you,  in  what 
I}o   I  run  the  basard? 

•fTelL  Art  tbou  not  in  love? 
Put  it  not  off  with  wonder. 
^iifv.  In  love,  at  my  years? 
fJf^elL   You  think  you  walk  in  clouds,  but 

are  transparent. 
I   Imitc  beard  all.  and   the    choice  that  you 

have  made; 
Aodf  with  my  finger,  can  point  otttbe  north  star, 
By  which  the  loadstone  of  your  folly's  guided. 
And  to  confirm  this  true,  what  tfaibk  you  of 
Fair  IVlargaret,  tbe  only  child  and  heir 
Of  c:ormor  ant  Overreach?  Dost  blush  and  start, 
"Fo  bear  her  only  nam*d  ?  Blush  at  your  want 
Of  ^t  and  reason. 

u^iltp,  Howe*er  you  have  discovered  my  intents, 
Yoia  know  my  aims  are  lawful;  and  if  ever 
Tbe   queen  ot  flowers,  the  ^lory  of  the  spring, 
Spriang  from  an  envious  briar,  I  may  infer, 


There^s  such  disparity  in  their  conditions 
Between  the  goadess  of  my  soul,  the  daughter. 
And  the  base  churl  ber  (ather. 

¥TelU  Gmi  tbis  true. 
As  I  believe  it;  canst  thou  ever  hope 
To  enjoy  a  quiet  bed  with  ber,  whose  father 
Ruin*d  thy  state? 

AlkQ.  And  yours  too. 

fVell,  I  confess  it,  Allworth. 
I  must  tell  you  as  a  friend,  and  freely, 
That,  where  impossibilities  are  apparent, 
*Tis  indiscretion  to  nourish  hopes. 
Or  canst  thou  think  (if  self-love  blind  thee  not) 
That  sir  Giles  Overreach  (that  to  make  her  great 
In  swellfng  titles,  without  touch  of  conscience. 
Will  cut  bis  neighbour's  throat,   and  I  hope 

bis  ovm  too) 
Will  e*er  consent  to  make  her  thine?  Give  o'er. 
And  think  of  some  course  suitable  to  thy'ranlk, 
And  prosper  in  it. 

AUvp,  lou  have  well  advised  me. 
But,  in  tbe  mean  time,  you  that  are  so  studious 
Of  my  afiairs,  wholly  neglect  your  own. 
Remember  yourself,  and  in  what  plight  you  are. 

fVHl,  No  matter,  no  matter. 

AUof,  Yesy  *tis  mucb  material: 
You  kaow  my  fortune  and   my  means;  yet 

something 
I  can  spare  from  myself,  to  belp  your  wants. 

¥relU  How's  this? 

Ath»,  Nay,  be  not  angry. 

fVeU,  Money  from  thee? 
From  a  boy,  a  stipendiary?  one  that  lives 
At  tbe  devotion  of  a  stepmother. 
And  the  uncertain  favour  of «a  lord? 
I'll  eat  my  arms  first    Howsoe'er  blind  fortune 
Hath  spent  the  utmost  of  her  malice   on  me; 
Thougn  1  am  vomited  out  of  an  alehouse. 
And  thus  accoutred;   know  not  where  to  eat. 
Or  drink,  or  sleep,  but  underneath  tbis  canopy ; 
Although  I  thank  thee,  I  despise  thy  offer. 
And  as  I,  in  my  madness,  broke  my  state 
W^ithout  th'  assistance  of  another's  brain, 
In  my  right  wits  I'll  piece  it;  at  tbe  worst, 
Die  thus,  and  be  forgotten. 

AU«f,  A  strange  humour  1  [Exeunt  seueraO/-. 

Scene  IL — A  Chamber  in  Laot  Allworth's 

House* 

Enter  Order,  Amble,  tmd  Furnace. 
Order.  Set  all  things  right,  or,  as  my  name 

is  Order, 
Whoeven  misses  in  bis  function. 
For  one  whole  week  makes  fofieiture  of  bis 

breakfast. 
And  prifilcae  in  the  wine-cellar. 

Amble,  You  are  meiry, 
Good  master  steward. 
Fur,  Let  him;  I'll  be  angry. 
Amble,  Why,  fellow  Furnace,  'tis  not  twelve 

o'clock  yet. 
Nor  dinner  taking  up;  then  'tis  allow'd. 
Cooks,  by  their  places,  may  be  choleric. 
Fur,  1  ou  think  you  have  spoke  wisely,  good 

man  Amble, 
My  lady's  go-before. 

Order,  Nay,  nay,  no  wrangling. 
Fur,    Twit  me  with  the   authority  of  tbe 

kitchen? 
At  all  hours,  and  at  all  places.  111  be  angry; 
And,  thus  provok'd,  when  i  am  at  my  prayers 
I  vrill  be  angry. 
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Amble.  There  was  no  hurt  meanf. 

Fur,  I  am  friends  wilb  thee,  and  yet  1  will 

be  angry. 

Order,  With  whom? 

Fur,  ,No  matter  whom :  yet,  now  1  think  on'l, 
l*m  angry  with  my  lady. 

Antble,  Heaven  forhid,  man. 

Order,  What  cause  has  she  given  thee? 

Fur,  Cause  enough,  master  steward: 
1  was  entertainM  by  her  to  please  her  palate, 
And,  till  she  forswore  eating,  1  performd  it. 
Mow  since  our  roaster,   noble  Ailworth,  died, 
Though  I  crack  my  brains  to  find  out  tempt- 
ing sauces. 
When  I  am  three  parts  roasted. 
And  the  fourth  part  parboifd,  to  prepare  her 

viands, 
She  keeps  her  chamber,  dines  with  a  panada. 
Or  water  gruel;  ray  skill  ne*er  thought  on. 

Order,   out  your  art  is  seen  in  the  dining- 
room. 

Fmw,  By  whom? 
By  such  as  pretend  to  love  her,  but  come 
To  feed  upon  her.     Yet,  of  all  the  harpies 
That  do  devour  her,  I  am  out  of  chanty 
With  none  so  much  as  the  thin-gutted  squire, 
ThaOs  stolen  into  commission. 

Order,  Justice  Greedy? 

Fur,  The  same,  the  same.  Meat's  cast  away 

upon  him; 
It  never  thrives.     He  holds  this  paradox, 
"Who  eats  not  well,  can  ne*er  do  justice  well.** 
His  stomach*s  as  insatiate  as  the  grave. 

\A  Knocking. 

Amble,  One  knocks. 

Enter  Allworth. 

Order,  Our  late  young  master. 

Amble,  Welcome,  sir. 

Fur,  Your  hand. 
If  you  have  a  stomach,  a  cold  bake-meat*s  ready. 

Order,  His  fathers  picture  in  little. 

Fur.  We  are  all  your  servants. 

AllfHf,  At  once,  my  thanks  to  all: 
This  is  yet  some  comfort.  Is  my  lady  stirring? 

Enier  Lady  Allworth. 

Order.  Her  presence  answers  for  us. 

Ladj  A,  Sort  those  silks  well, 
ril  take  tbe  air  alone. 
And,  as  I  gave  directions,  if  this  morning 
I  am  visited  by  any,  entertain  Vm 
As  heretofore;  hut  say,  in  my  excuse, 
I  am  indispos'd. 

Order,  I  shall,  madam. 

Lad/ A,  Do,  and  leave  me. 

[Exeunt  Order,  Amble,  and  Furnace, 
Nay,  stay  you,  Allworth. 
How  is  It  with  your  noble  master? 

Allif^.  Ever  like  himself; 
No  scruple  lessened  in  the  full  weight  of  honour. 
He  did  command  me  (pardon  my  presumption), 
As  his  unworthy  deputy,  to  kiss 
Your  ladyship's  fair  hands.  ^ 

Lady  A,  I  am  hononrM  in 
His  favour  to  me.    Does  he  hold  his  purpose 
For  the  Low  Countries? 

Allw,  Constantly,  good  madam: 
But  he  will  in  person  first  present  his  service. 

Lady  A,  And  now  appt  ove  you  of  his  course? 

You  are  ye*, 
Like  virgin  parchment,  capable  of  any 


Inscription,  vicious  or  honourable. 

I  will  not  force  your  will,  but  leave  you  free 

To  your  own  election. 

AUtv,  Any  form  you  please 
I  will  put  on:  but,   migot  I  make  my  chot(«, 
With  numble  emulation,  I  would  follow 
The  path  my  lord  marks  to  me. 

Lady  A.  *Tis  well  answer*d, 
And  I  commend  your  spirit    You  had  a  father 
(Blessed  be  his  memory),  that  some  few  hours 
Before  the  will  of  heaven  took  him  from  mf, 
Did  commend  you,  by  the  dearest  ties 
Of  perfect  love  between  us,  to  my  charge: 
Ana  therefore  what  I  speak  you  are  houod 

to  hear. 
With  such  respect,  as  if  he  livM  in  me. 

Alliv.  I  have  founct  you. 
Most  honoured  madam,  the  best  mother  to  me; 
And  with  my  utmost  strength  of  care  and  sen  in*, 
W^ill  labour  that  you  never  may  repent 
Your  bounties  shower*d  upon  me. 

Lady  A.  f  I  much  hope  it 
These  were  your  father  s  words :  ''If  e*er  mr  sou 
Follow  the  war,  tell  him  it  is  a  scihool 
Where  all  the  principles  tending  to  honour 
Are  taught,  if  truly  follow'd;  but  for  such 
As  repair  thither,  as  a  place  in  which 
They  do  presume  they  may  with  license  practise 
Their  lawless  Hots,  they  shall  never  merit 
The  noble  name  of  soldiers. 
To  obey  their  leaders,  and  shun  mulinies; 
To  dare  boldly 

In  a  fair  cause,  and  for  the  country*s  safety 
To  run  upon  the  cannon^s  mouth  undaunted; 
To  bear  with  patience  the  winter's  cold, 
And  summer's  scorching  heat. 
Are  the  essential  parts  make  up  a  soldier; 
Not  swearing,  dice,  or  drinking. 

Alltv.  There's  no  syllable 
You  speak,  but  it  is  to  me  an  oracle; 
Wfaicn  but  to  doubt  were  impious. 

Lady  A,  U*o  conclude : 
Beware  ill  company;  for  often  men 
Are  like  to  those  with  whom  they  do  converse 
And  from  one  man   I  warn  you,    and  that's 

W^ellbom: 
Not  'cause  he's  poor->that  rather  claims  your 

But  that  he's  in  bis  manners  so  debauch*d. 
And  hath  to  vicious  courses  &old  himself. 
'Tis  true  your  father  lov'd  him,  while  he  was 
Worthy  the  loving;  but  if  he  had  liv'd 
To  have  seen  him  as  he  is,  he  had  cast  him  6B, 
As  you  must  do. 

AUiv,  I  shall  obey  in  all  things* 
Lady  A,  Follow  me  to  my  chamber;  you 

shall  have  gold 
To  furnish  you  like  my  son,  and  atill  snpply'd 
As  I  hear  firom  you. 
AUtiff.  I  am  still  bound  to  you.       fJSxeunL 

ScEKB  III.  —  A  Hall  in  Ladt  Aixwo&thV 

House. 

Enter  Sir  Giles  Overiieach,  Justice  Grsidt, 
Ordher,  AMBtE,  Furnace,  €md  Marrau. 

JusLG,  Not  to  be  seen? 

Sir  G.  Still  cloister'd  up?  Her  reason, 
I  hope,  assures  her,  though  she  makea  herself 
Close  pris'ner  ever  for  her  husband'js  loss, 
'Twill  not  recover  him. 

Order,  Sir,  it  is  her  will; 
Which  we  that  are  her  senrants  ooght  to  serre, 
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And   not  dispute.    HoweVr,    you   are   oobly 

welcome : 
And  if  you  please  to  stay,  tbat  you  may  think  so. 
There  came  not  six  days  since  from  Hull,  a  pipe 
or  rich  Canary;  which  shall  spend  itself 
For  my  lady*s  honour. 

JusL  G.  Is  it  o{  the  right  race? 

Ofd^r,  Yes,  Mr.  Greedy. 

ArrUfU.  How  his  mouth  runs  o'er!  [ApiwL 

Fur,  m  make  it  run  and  run.  \Apari\  Save 
your  ffood  worship! 

JusL  G,  Honest  Mr,  Cook,  thy  hand — again! 

How  I  love  tnee! 
Are  the  good  dishes  still  in  being?  speak,  boy. 

Fur»   If  you  have  a  mind  to  feed,   there  is 

a  chine 
Of  beef  well  season'd. 

Just,  G.  Good. 

Fur.  A  pheasant  larded. 

JusL  G.   That  I  might  now  give  thanks  for*t! 

Fur,  Besides,  there  came  last  night,  from 

the  forest  of  Sherwood, 
The  fattest  stag  I  ever  cook*d. 

JusLG,  a  stag,  man? 

Fur,    A  stag,  sir;  part  of  it  is  prepar*d  for 

dinner. 
And  bak*d  in  pufT-paste. 

JusL  G,  Puff-paste  too,  sir  Giles ! 
A  pond*rous  chine  of  beef!  a  pheasant  larded! 
And  red  deer  too,  sir  Giles,  and  hakM  in  puff- 
paste  ! 
All  business  set  aside,  let  us  give  thanks  here. 

SirG,  You  know  we  cannot. 

Mar.   Your  worships  are  to  sit  on  a  com- 
mission, 
And  if  you  fail  to  come,   you  lose  the  cause. 

JusL  G.   Cause  me  no  causes:  VM  prove*t, 

for  such  a  dinner, 
We  may  put  olTa  commission ;  you  shall  find  it 
Henrici  decimo  quarto. 

SirG,  Fie,  Mr.  Greedy, 
Will  you  lose  me   a  thousand  pounds  for  a 

dinner? 
No  more,  for  shame !  We  must  forget  the  belly, 
When  we  think  of  profit. 

JusL  G.  Well,  you  shall  oTcrrule  me, 
I  could  eVn  cry  now.  Do  you  hear,  master  Cook  ? 
Send  but  a  comer  of  that  immortal  pasty, 
And  1  in  thankfulness  will,  by  your  ooy, 
Send  you  a  brace  of  threepences. 

Fur.  Will  you  be  so  prodigal? 

SirG*  Remember  me  to  your  lady. 

Enter  Wbllbo&n. 

Who  bate  we  here? 

IVeU,  You  know  me. 

SirG,  I  did  oince,  but  now  I  will  not; 
Thott  art  no  blood  of  mine.  Avaunt,  thou  beggar ! 
If  erer  thou  presume  to  own  me  more, 
ril  have  thee  cagM  and  whippM. 

JusL  G,  rU  grant  the  warrant. 
Think  of  pie-comer,  Furnace. 

^JSxeunt  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Justice 
Greedy,  and  MarralL 

AwnbU,  Will  you  out,  sir? 
I  wonder  how  you  durst  creep  in. 

\To  yreUborn. 

Order*  This  is  rudeness, 
And  saucy  impudence. 

Amble,  Cannot  you  stay 
*Vo  be  «erv*d  among  your  fellows  from  the  baskel, 
Hut  you  must  press  into  the  ball? 


Fur.  Prithee  vanish 
Into  some  out-house,  though  it  be  the  pig-sly ; 
My  scullion  shall  come  to  thee. 

Enter  Allwoeth. 

fVelL  This  is  rare. 
Oh,  here  is  Tom  Allworth  !^Tom ! 

AUf^.  We  must  be  strangers : 
Nor  would  I  have  you  seen  hgM  for  a  million. 

[ExiL 

fVell.  Better  and  better.  He  contemns  me  too. 

Fur,  W^ill  .you  know  your  way  ? 

Amble*  Or  shall  we  teacb  it  you, 
By  the  head  and  shoulders? 

fVelL  No,  I  will  not  stir: 
Do  you  mark,  1  will  not  Let  me  see  the  wrett^h 
That  dares  attempt  to  force  me.    Why,  you 

slaves, 
Created  only  to  make  legs  and  cringe, 
To  carry  in  a  dish  and  shift  a  trencoer. 
That  have  not  souls  onlj^to  hope  a  blessing 
Beyond  your  master*s  leavings  —  who  advan- 
ces? wl^ 
Shows  me  the  way? 

Oriier,  Here  comes  my  lady. 

Enter  Ladt  Allworth. 

LadjrA.  Wiiat  noise  is  this? 
IVelL  Madam,  my  designs  bear  me  to  you. 
liodj A,  To  me? 

f^  cr//.  And  though  1  have  met  with 
But  ragged  entertainment  from  your  grooms 

here, 
I  hope  from  you  to  receive  that  noble  usage. 
As  may  become  the  true  friend  of  your  bus> 

band; 
And  then  I  shall  forget  these. 

LadjrA,  I  am  amaz*d. 
To   see   and  hear  this  rudeness.    Dar^st  ihou 

think, 
Though  sworn,  that  it  can  ever  find  belief, 
That  I,  who  to  the  best  men  of  this  country 
Denied  my  presence  since  my  husband's  death, 
Can  fall  so  low  as  to  change  words  with  thee? 

fVelL  Scorn  me  not,  good  lady; 
But  as  in  form  you  are  angelical. 
Imitate  the  heavenly  natures,  aud  vouchsafe 
At  least  awhile  to  near  me.    You  will  grants 
The  blood  that  rans  in  this  arm  is  as  noble 
As  that  which  fills  your  veins.    Your  swelling 

titles, 
Equipage,  and  fortune;  yourmen*s  observance, 
And  women's  flattery,   are  in  you  no  Tirtues; 
Nor  these  rags,  with  my  poverty,  in  me  vices. 
You  have  a  iair  fame,  and  I  know  deserve  it; 
Yet,  lady,  I  must  say,  in  nothing  more 
Than  in  the  pious  sorrow  you  have  shown 
For  your  late  noble  husband. 

Order.  There  he  touch'd  her.  [Aside, 

fVelL  That  husband,  madam,  was  once  in 

his  fortune 
Almost  as  low  as  I.  Want,  debts,  and  quaireb. 
Lay  heavy  on  him:  let  it  not  be  thought 
A  boast  in  me,  though  I  say  I  reliev'd  him. 
'Twas  I  that  gave  him  fashion ;  mine  the  sword 
That  did  on  all  occasions  second  his; 
I  brought  him  on  and  off  with  honour,  lady: 
And  vrfaen  in  all  men's  jud^raenls  he  was  sunjt. 
And  in  his  own   hopes  not  to  be  buoy'd  up; 
I  stepp'd  unto  him,  took  him  by  the  hand. 
And  brought  him  to  the  shore. 
I     Fur,  Are  not  we  base  rogues 
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That  could  fomt  tliis?  lJside,\ 

fVtlL  I  coniesf  you  made  him 
Master  of  your  eitate;  nor  could  your  friends, 
Though  he  brought  no  wealth  with  him,  blame 

you  forH: 
For  he  had  a  shape,  and  to  that  shape  a  mind 
Made  up  of  all  parts,  either  great  or  noble ; 
So  winning  a  behaviour,  not  to  be 
Resisted,  ma4|yi« 

LadfA.  "1  IS  most  true,  he  had. 

fVelL  For  his  sake  then,  in  that  I  was  his 
Do  not  contemn  me.  [friend, 

Ladjr  A.  For  what*s  past  excuse  me; 
I  will  redeem  it  [O/fers  him  her  Pockei-book, 

fTeJL  Madam,  on  no  terms: 
I  will  not  beg  nor  borrow  sixpence  of  you ; 
But  be  supplied  elsewhere,  or  want  thus  ever. 
Only  one  suit  I  make:  pray  give  me  leave. 
[Ladjr  Ailpporth  signs  to  ihe  Servants  to  retire, 
I  will  not  tire  your  patience  with  relation 
Of  the  bad  arts  my^nde  Overreach 
Still  forg*d,  to  strip  me  of  my  fair  possessions ; 
Nor  how  he  shuts 'Ae  door  upon  my  want. 
Would  you  but  vouchsafe, 
To  your  dead  husband^s  firiend ,   such  feigned 
As  might  beget  opinion  in  sir  Giles       [mice 
Of  a  true  passion  toward  me,  you  would  see 
In  the  mere  thought  to  prey  on  me  again 
HeM  turn  my  friend, 
Quit  all  my  owings,  set  me  truly  forth. 
And  f  umisn  d  well  irith  gold ;  which  I  should  use, 
I  trust,  to  your  no  shame,  lady,  but  live 
Ever  a  debtor  to  your  gentleness. 

Ladjr  A,  W^hat,  nothing  else? 

fVelL  Nothing,  unless  you  please  to  charge 

your  servants 
To  throw  atway  a  little  respect  upon  me. 

LadjcA,  What  you  demand  is  yours. 
Respect  this  gentleman  as  Hwere  myself. 

[To  the  SerQonts, 
Adieu,  dear  master  W^ellbom; 
Pray  let  me  see  you  with  your  oft*nest  means. 

PFelL  Your  honour*s  servant. 

[Kisses  her  Hand^  Exit  Ladjr  Aikiforth, 
Now  what  can  be  wrought  out  of  such  a  suit 
Is  yet  id  supposition.    [Servants  botv]   Nay, 

all*s  forgotten; 
And  for  a  lucky  omen  to  my  project. 
Shake  hands,  and  end  all  quarreb  in  the  cellar. 

Order,  Agreed,  agreed. 

Fur.  Sliil  merry,  Mr.  Wellborn? 

[Exeunt  Servants, 

fTelL   Well,   faith,    a  right  worthy  and  a 

liberal  lady, 
WHio  can  at  once  so  kindly  meet  my  purposes, 
And  brave  the  flouts  of  censure,  to  redeem 
Her  husband*s  friend !  When  by  this  honest  plot 
The  world  believes  she  means  to  heal  my  wants 
Whh  her  extensive  wealth,  each  noisy  creditor 
Will  be  struck  mute,  and  I  be  left  at  large 
To  practise  on  my  uncle  Overreach. 
Here  I  may  work  the  measure,  to  redeem 
Mv  mortgaged  fortune,  which  he  strippM  me  of 
"When  youUi  and  dissipation  queird  my  reason. 
The  fancy  pleases — if  the  plot  succeed, 
*Tis  a  new  way  to  pay  old  debts  indeed.  [Exit^ 

ACT  II. 
ScBNB  I. — A  Landscape, 

Enter  Sir  Giles  Ovbrilbach  and  Maarall. 
Sir  G.  He*s  gone,  I  warrant  thee^  this  com- 
mission crush*d  him. 


Jfor.  Your  worship  has  the  way  on\  and 

ne*er  miss 
To  squeese  these  unthrifts  into  air;  and  yet 
The  chop-4alPn  justice  did  his  part,  relumiiig 
For  your  advantage  the-  certificate. 
Against  his  conscience  and  his  knowledge  too 
(With  your  good  favour),  to  the  utier  rain 
Of  the  poor  farmer. 

Sir  G,  Twas  for  these  good  ends 
I  made  him  a  justice.  He  that  bribes  Ins  bell), 
Is  certain  to  command  his  soul. 

Mar.  I  wonder 
W^hy,  your  worship  having 
The  power  to  put  this  thin  gut  in  commissioa, 
You  are  not  in  t  yourself. 

Sir  G,  Thou  art  a  fool ; 
In  being  out  of  ofBce  I  am  out  of  danger; 
Where,  if  I  were  a  justice,  besides  the  troohie, 
I  might,  or  out  pf  wilfulness  or  error, 
Run  myself  finely  into  a  premnnii-e; 
And  so  become  a  prey  to  the  informer. 
No,  1*11  have  none  oPt:  His  enough  I  keep 
Greedy  at  my  devotion:  so  he  serve 
My  purposes,  let  him  hang,  or  damn,  I  care  not; 
Fnendsnip  is  but  a  wora. 

Mar,  You  are  all  wisdom. 

Sir  G.    I  would   be  worldly  wise;  for  the 

other  wisdom. 
That  does  prescribe  us  a  well-goTcniVl  lile^ 
And  to  do  right  to  others  as  ourselvesi, 
I  value  not  an  atom. 

Mar.  What  course  take  you 
(With  your  good  patience),  to  hedge  in  the 

manor 
Of  your  good  neighbour,    Mr.   Frugal?    As 

*tis  said, 
He  will  nor  sell,  nor  borrow,  nor  exchange; 
And  his  land  lying  in  the  midst  of  your  many 

lordships. 
Is  a  foul  blemish. 

SirG,  I  have  thought  on*t,  Marrall, 
And  it  shall  take.  I  must  have  all  men  sellers, 
And  I  thft  only  purchaser. 

Miar.  *Tis  most  fit,  sir. 

Sir  G,  ril  therefore  buy  some  cottage  near 

his  manor; 
Which  done,   Vi\  make  my  men   break  ope* 

his  fences. 
Ride  o*er  his  standing  com,   and  in  Ibe  night 
Set  fire  to  his  bams,  or  break  his  cattle's  le^s. 
These  trespasses    draw   on   suits,    and   suiti 

expenses; 
Which  I  can  spare,  but  vrill  soon  beggar  him. 
When  I  have  harried  him  thus  two  or  three 

years. 
Though  he  sue  forma  pauperis,  in  spite 
Of  all  his  thrift  and  care ,  he*ll  grow   behind- 
hand. 

Mar.  The  best  I  ever  heard.  I  could  ndore  yon. 

Sir  G.  Then,  with  the  favour  of  my  man  ollaw, 
I  will  pretend  some  title;  want  will  force  hbn 
To  put  it  to  arbitrement;  then,  if  he  aell 
For  half  the  Talue,  he  shall  have  ready  n^oncy, 
And  I  possess  the  land. 

Mar,  W^ellbom  was  apt  to  sell,  and  needed  not 
These  fine  arts,  sir,  to  nook  him  in. 

SirG.  Well  thought  on. 
This  varlet,  Wellbora,  lives  too  long  to  up- 
braid me 
With  my  close  cheat  put  upon  him.     Wilt 

not  cold 
Nor  hunger  kill  him? 
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M€a'^  I  know  not  what  to  think  on*t. 
I  have  us*d  all  means ;  and  the  last  ni^ht  I  causM 
His  host,  ihetapster,  to  turn  him  out  of  doors; 
And  have  been  since  wilh   all   your  friends 

and  tenants. 
And  on  the  forfeit  of  your  favour,  chargM  them, 
Though  a  crust  of  mouldy  bread  would  keep 

him  from  starring, 
Yet   they    should    not    relieve    him.     This   is 

done,  sir. 

Sir  G,  That 'was  something,  MarraU;   but 

thou  roust  go  further, 
And  suddenly,  Marrall. 

Mar,  Where  and  when  you  please,  sir. 

Sir  G.  1  would  have  the  seek  oira  out ;  and, 

if  thou  canst, 
Persuade  him  that  *tis  better  steal  than  beg: 
Then,  if  t  prove  he  hai  hut  rooh*d  a  henroost, 
Not  all  the  world  shall  save  him  from  the  gallows. 
Do  any  thing  to  work  him  to  despair. 
And  *tis  thy  masterpiece. 

jtfar.  I  will  do  my  best,  sir. 

Sir  G,  I  am  now  on  my  main  work  with 

the  lord  LoveU, 
The  gallant«minded,  popular  lord  Lovell, 
The  minion  of  the  people^s  love.    I  hear 
He*s  coroe  into  the  country;  and  my  aims  are 
To  insinuate  myself  into  his  knowledge, 
And  then  invite  him  to  my  house. 

Mar.  I  have  you. 
This  points  at  my  young  mistress. 

SirG.  She  must  part  with 
That  humble  title,  and  write  honourable; 
Right  honourable,  MarraU;  my  right  honour- 
able daughter, 
If  all  I  have,  or  eVr  shall  get,  will  do  it 
1  will  have  her  well  attended ;  there  are  ladies 
Of  errant  knights  decayed,  and  brought  so  low, 
That   for  cast   clothes  and    meat    will   gladly 

serve  her; 
And  *tis  ray  glory,  though  I  come  firom  the  city, 
To  bare  tneir  issue,  whom  1  have  undone. 
To  kneel  to  mine  as  bond  slaves. 

Mar,  *Tis  fit  state,,  sir. 

Sir  G.  And  therefore  Til  not  have  a  cham- 
bermaid 
That  ties  her  shoes,  or  any  meaner  office. 
But  such  whose  fathers  were  right  worshipful. 
^is  a  rich  man^s  pride !  there  having  ever  been 
More  than  a  feuo,  a  strange  antipathy 
Between  us  and  true  gentry. 

Enter  Wellborn. 

Mar.  See!  who*s  here,  sir. 
Sir  Go  Hence!  monster!  prodigy! 
y^elL  Call  me  what  you  will,   1  am  your 
Your  sister*s  son.  [nephew,  sir, 

Sir  G.   Avoid  my  ^  sight ;    thy    breathes    in- 
fectious, rogue! 
i  shun  thee  as  a  leprosy,  or  the  plague. 
Come  hither,    Marrall,    this   is   the  time   to 

work  him. 
[AjHirt  to  MarraU,  and  exit. 
Mar,  I  warrant  you,  sir. 
FFeU,  By  this  light,  I  think  he*s  mad. 
Mar,  Mad!   baa  you  took  compassion  on 

yourself, 
You  long  since  had  been  mad. 

fVell,  You  have  took  a  course, 
Setween  you  and  my  venerable  uncle. 
To  make  me  so. 

Mar,  The  more  pale-«pirited  you, 


That  would  not  be  instructed.  I  swear  deeply. 
JVeU,  By  what? 
Mar,  By  my  religion. 
fTeii.  Thy  religion! 
The  deviPs  creed.    But  what  would  you  have 

done  ? 
Mar,   Before,  like  you,  1  had  outlivM  my 

fortunes, 
A  vrithe  had  serv'd  my  turn  to  hang  myself. 

I  am  zealous  in   your  cause,  pray  you  hang 

yourself; 
And  presently,  as  you  love  your  credit 
frelL  1  thank  you. 

Mar,  Will  you  stay  till,  you  die  in  a  ditch? 
Or,  if  you  dare  not  do  the  fate  yourself, 
But  that   youll   put  the  state  to   charge  and 

trouble, 

II  there  no  purse  to  he  cut  ?  house  to  be  broken  ? 
Or  market-woman'  with  eggs  that  you   may 

murder. 
And  so  dispatch  the  business? 

fVell,  Here's  variety, 
I  must  confess;  but  Til  accept  of  none 
Of  all  your  gentle  offers,  I  assure  you. 

Mar.  If  you  like  not  hanging,  drown  your- 
self; take  some  course 
For  your  reputation. 

Preii.  Twill  not j|o,  dear  temoter, 
With  all  the  rhetoriFthe  fiend  hatn  taught  you ;  ' 
I  am  as  far  as  thou  art  from  despair. 
Nay,  I  have  confidence,  which  is  more  than  hope. 
To  live,  and  suddenly,  better  than  ever. 

Mar.  Ha,  h>!  these  castles  you  build  in  the  air 
Will  not  persuade  me  or  to  give  or  lend 
A  token  to  you. 

fTeil.  ril  be  more  kind  to  thee. 
Come,  thou  shalt  dine  with  me. 

Mar.  With  you? 

ff^elL  Nay  more,  dine  gratis. 

Mar,   Under  what  hedge,  I  pray  you?   or 

at  whose  costr 
Are  they  padders,  or  gipsies,  that  are  your 

consorts? 

Weii,  Thou  art  incredulous;  but  thou  shalt 

dine 
Not  alone  at  her  house,  but  with  a  gallant  lady; 
With  me,  and  with  a  lady. 

Mar.  Ladv!  what  lady? 
With  the  lady  of  the  lake,  or  queen  of  fairies? 
For  I  know  it  must  be  an  enchanted  dinner. 

WeU.  With  the  lady  Allworth,  knave. 

Mar.  Now  there^s  hope 
Thy  brain  is  crack*d. 

PVell.  Mark  thee  with  what  respect 
I  am  entertained. 

Mar.  With  choice,  no  doubt,  of  dog-whips. 
Why,  dost  thou  ever  hope  to  pass  her  porter? 

f/tf//.   Tis  not  far  off,  go  with  me ;  trust 

thine  ovim  eyes. 

Mar,  Troth,  in  my  hope,  or  my  assurance 

rather. 
To  see  thee  curvet,  and  mount,  like  a  dog, 

in  a  blanket; 
If  ever  thou  presume  to  pass  her  threshold, 
I  will  endure  thy  company. 

FTeti.  Come  along  then.  [^Exeunt, 

Scene  Xl.-^AHall  in  Ladt  Allwo&tb*s  House, 
Enter  Allworth,  OnDBa,  Amble,  and 

FURHACE. 

AUffp,  Your  courtesies  oTerwhelm  me ;  I  much 

grieve 
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To  part  from  aucb  true  friends,  and  yet  I  find 

comfort ; 
Mj  attendance  on  ray  lionourable  lord 
Will  speedily  bribg  me  back 

[Knocking  at  the  Gate. 

Mar.  [fnaun~\  Barest  thou  venture  further? 

f^eii.  [Jf^ithut]  Yes,  yes,  and  knock  again. 

Orderr^is  he;  disperse. 

Amble,  Perform  it  oravely.  [Exit 

Fur,  1  know  my  cue;  neW  doubt  me.  [Exit, 

Enter  Mar&all  etnd  Wkllbo&m. 

Order,  Most  welcome; 
You  were  long  since  expected. 

Well,  Say  so  much 
To  my  friend,  1  pray  vou. 

Order.  For  your  sake  I  will,  sir.        [Exit, 

Mar,  For  his  sake!  [Aside, 

JVeU,  Mum;  this  is  nothing.  •  [Aside, 

Mar.  More  than  ever 
1  would  have  believed,  though  I  had  found  it 

in  my  primmer.  [Aside, 

AIU»,  When  I  have  given  you  reasons  for 

my  late  harshness, 
YouMI  pardon  and  excuse  me ;  for,  believe  me, 
Though  now  I  part  abruptly,  in  my  service 
I  will  deserve  it. 

Mar,  Service!  with  a  ttogeance!     [Aside, 

Well*  I  am  satisfied ;  flirewell,  Tom. 

AUtv.  All  joy.  stay  with  you.  [ExiL 

Re-enter  Amblb. 

Amble,    You   are    happily    encountered;    I 

never  yet 
Presented  one  so  welcome,  as  I  know 
You  will  be  to  my  lady. 

Mar.  This  is  some  vision; 
Or  sure  these  men  are  mad,  to  worship   a 

dunghill ; 
It  cannot  be  a  truth.  [Aside, 

fVell.  Be  still  a  pagan. 
An  unbelieving  infidel;  be  so,  miscreant! 
And  meditate  on  blankets,  and  on  dog-whips. 

[To  MarraU, 
Re-enter  Furnacb. 
Fur,  I  am  glad  you  are  come ;  until  I  know 

your  pleasure, 
I  knew  not  how  to  serve  up  my  lady*s  dinner. 
Mar,  His  pleasure!  is  it  possibles     [Aside. 
fTell,  What's  thy  will? 
Fur.   Marry,  sir,  I  have  some  grouse  and 

turkey-chicken, 
Some  rails  and  quails;  and  my  lady  willM  me 

to  ask  you 
What  kind  of  sauces  best  affect  your  palate. 
That  1  may  use  my  utmost  skill  to  please  it 
Mfir,   Ine  devil^   enterM  this  eoox:   sauce 

for  his  palate, 
That  on  my  knowledge,  for  almost  this  twelve- 
month, 
Durstwish  but  cheese-parings  and  brown  bread 

on  Sundays.  [Aside, 

fVelL  That  way  I  like  them  best. 
Fur.  It  shall  be  done,  sir.  [Exit, 

fVeU,   What  think  you  of  the  hedge   we 

shall  dine  under? 
Shall  we  feed  gratis?  [To  Marrail. 

Mar.  I  know  not  what  to  thmk : 
Pray  you  make  me  not.  road. 

Re-enter  Order. 
Order,  This  place  becomes  you  not; 


Pray  you  walk,  sir,  to  the  diniag-room. 

PTelL  I  am  well  here. 
Till  her  ladyship  quits  her  chamber. 

Mar,  Well  here,  say  you? 
*Tis  a  rare  change !  but  yesterday  yon  thought 
Yourself  well  in  a  bam,  wrapp'd  up  in  pease 

straw.  [Aside. 

Order,  Sir,  my  lady.  [Exit. 

Enter  Lady  Allworth. 

LadxA,  I  come  to  meet  yon,  and  languisb'd 

till  I  saw  you. 
This  first  kiss  for  form;  I  allow  a  second, 
As  token  of  my  friendship. 

WelL   1  am  wholly  yours;    yet,  madam,  if 

you  please 
To  crace  this  gentleman  with  a  salute — 

Mar,  Salute  me  at  his  bidding!        [Aside. 

ITeU,  I  shall  receive  it 
As  a  most  high  favour. 

L(Mdy  A.  Sir,  your  friends  are  welcome  to  me. 

JVeU,  Run  backward  from  a  lady!  and  sack 

a  lady? 

M€w,  To  kiss  her  foot,  is  to  poor  me  a  favour 
I  am  unworthy  of—  [Offers  to  kiss  her  Foot 

Lad^  A,  Nay,  pray  you  rise; 
And  since  ^ou  are  so  humble,    1*11  exalt  yon; 
You  shall  dine  with  me  to-day  at  mine  own  table. 

Mar,  Your  ladyship*s  table?  I  am  not  good 

enough 
To  sit  at  your  steward*s  board. 

Ladf  A,  You  are  too  modesty 
I  will  not  be  denied. 

Re-enter  Order. 
Order,    Dinner  is  ready  for  your  ladyship. 
Lad  J  A.  Your  arm,  Mr.  W^eflborn: 
Nay,  keep  us  company. 

mar.  i  was  never  so  grac'd. 
[Exeunt  Well,  Ladjr  A,  Amble,  and  Mar. 

Re-enter  Furnace. 
Order,  So,  we  have  play'd  our  parts,  aod 

are  come  off  well; 

But  if  I  know  the  mystery,  why  my  lady 

Consented  to  it,  may  I  perish. 
Fur,  VVould  I  had 

The  roasting  of  his  heart  that  cheated  him, 

And  forces  the  poor  gentleman  to  these  shifts. 

By  fire !  (for  cooks  arePersians,  and  swear  by  it) 

Of  all  the  griping  and  extorting  tyrants 

I  ever  heard  or  read  of,  I  never  met 

A  match  to  sir  Giles  Overreach. 
Order.  W^hat  will  you  take 

To  tell  him  so,  fellow  Furnace? 
Fur,  Just  as  much 

As  my  throat  is  worth,  for  that  would  be  the 

price  on*t. 

To  have  a  usurer  that  starves  himself. 

To  grow  rich,  is  too  common: 

But  this  sir  Giles  feeds  high,  keeps  many  ser- 
vants. 

Rich  in  his  habit;  vast  in  his  expenses; 

Yet  he  to  admiration  still  increases 

In  wealth  and  lordships. 

Order,  He  frights  men  out  of  their  estates; 

And   breaks   through    all   law-nets,    niade  to 

curb  ill  men. 

As  they   were   cobwebs.     No  man  dares  re- 
prove him. 

Such  a  spirit  to  dare,  and  power  lo  do.  Were 

never 

Lodged  so  unluckily. 
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Re-^nier  Amrlb. 

jimble*  Ha!  ha!  1  shall  hurtt 

Order*  Contain  thyself,  man. 

Fur,  Or  make  us  partakers 
Of  your  sudden  mirth. 

Amhie,  Ha,  ha!  my  lady  has  got 
Such   a  guest  at  her  table;    this  term-driver, 

Marrall, 
This  snip  of  an  attorney. 

Fur.  VVhat  of  him,  man  ? 

Awrtble.  The  knaTe  feeds  so  slorenly! 

Fur.  Is  this  all  ? 

Avnble.  My  lady 
Drank  to  him  for  bshion's  sake,   or  to  please 

Mr.  Wellborn 
As  I  live,  he  rises  and  takes  up^  dish, 
la  -which  there  were  some  remnants  of  a  boiPd 

capon, 
And  pledges  her  in  wkate  broth. 

Fur.  NaT,  *tis  like 
The  rest  of  his  tribe. 

Amble,  And  when  I  brought  him  wine, 
He  leaves  his  chair,  and  after  a  leg  or  two 
Most  humbly  thanks  my  worship!  my  worship ! 

Order,  ilisen  already! 

Fur.  My  lady  frowns. 

Ambie.  I  shall  be  chid. 

Re-enter  Ladt  Aixworth,  Wellborn,  and 

0MARAALL. 

L^idjrA.  You  attended  us  well! 
Let  me  have  no  more  of  this;  I  obserrM  your 

jeering.- 
Sirrah,  FU  have  you  know,  whom  I  think  worthy 
To  sit  at  my  table,  is  not  your  companion. 

tTo  Ambie, 
at's  due  to 
her.    *  \^Agide, 

Lady  A.  Your  are  master 
Of  your  own  will.  I  know  so  much  of  manners 
As  not  to  inquire  your  purposes;  in  a  word. 
To  me  you  are  ever  welcome,   as  to  a  house 
That  is  your  own.  \To  fVeilborn, 

WVeU.  Mark  that. 
Mar.  With  reverence,  sir, 
And  it  like  your  worship. 

PVeU,  Trouble  yourself  no  further. 
Dear  madam ;  my  beart*s  full  of  seal  and  service, 
Ho^rever  in  my  language  I  am  sparing. 
Come,  Mr.  Marrall. 

Bfar,  I  attend  your  worship. 

T£xeuni  fTeUborn,  Marrall,  and  Amble. 
£adj  A.  1  see  in  your  looks  you  are  sorry, 

and  you  know  me 
An   easy  mistress:  be  merry!  I  have  forffot  all. 
Order  and   Furnace  come  with  me;  I  must 

gNe  you 
Further  directions. 

Order,  What  you  please. 

Fur.  We  are  ready.  \Sxeunt. 

ScBNS  III. — The  Country* 

Enter  Wbllbokn  and  Marrall. 

WVelL  I  think  I  am  in  a  good  way. 

Mar.  Good  sir!  the  best  way; 
T*he  certain  best  way. 

WVeU.  There  are  casualties 
Tbat  men  are  subject  to. 
IsH  for  your  e^e  your  keep  your  hat  off? 

Mar.  Ease,  and  it  like  your  worship! 
I   hope  Jack  Marrall  shall  not  live  so  long, 
To   prove  himself  such  an  unmannerly  beast. 


Though  it  hail  hazel  nuts,  as  to  be  covered 
When  your  worship*s  present.  * 

fVelL  Is  not  this  a  true  rogue. 
That  out  of  mere  hope  of  a  future  cos*nage 
Can  turn   thus   suddenly?    *tis   rank    already. 

[Aside 

Mar.  1  know  your  worship*s  wise,  and  needs 

no  counsel; 
Yet  if  in  my  desire  to  do  you  service, 
I  humbly  offer  my  advice  (but  still 
Under  correction),  I  hope  I  shall  not 
Incur  your  high  displeasure. 

fVelL  No;  speak  freely. 

Mar.  Then  in  my  judgment,  sir,  my  simple 

judgment 
(Still   with   your  worship^s  favour),    I   could 

wish  you 
A  better  habit,  for  this  cannot  be 
Rut  much  distasteful  to  the  noble  lady 
That  loves  you.    I  have  twenty  pounds  here, 
Which  out  of  my  true  love,  1  presently 
Lay  at  your  worshtp*s  feet ;  Hwill  serve  to  buy  you 
A  riding  suit. 

fVelL  But  whereas  the  horse? 

Mar,  My  gelding 
Is  at  your  service:  nay,  you  shall  ride  me, 
Before  your  worship  shall  be  put  to  the  trouble 
To  walk  afoot.     Alas!  when  you  are  lord 
Of  this  lady^s  manor  (as  I  know  yon  will  be), 
You  may  with   the  lease  of  glebe   land  caird 

Knave*s-acre, 
A  place  I  would  manure,  requite  your  vassal. 

wVeU.  I  thank  thy  love;  but  must  make  no 

use  of  it 
What*s  twenty  pounds? 

Mar.  Tis  all  that  I  can  make,  sir. 

PVell.  Dost  thou  think,  though  I  want  clothes, 

I  could  sot  nave  *em 
For  one  word  to  my  lady? 

Mar.  As  I  know  not  that*- 

¥f^elL   Come,  1*11  tell  thee  a  secret,  and  so 

leave  thee. 
1*11  not  give  her  the  advantage,  though  she  be 
A  gallant-minded  lady,   after  we  are  married. 
To  hit  me  in  the  teeth,  and  say  she  was  forc*d 
To  buy  my  wedding-clothes; 
No,  rO  be  fumish*d  something  like  myself. 
And  so  farewell;  for  thy  suit,  touching  Koa- 

ve*s-acre. 
When  it  is  mine,  'tis  thine.  \Exii. 

Mar.  I  thank  your  worship. 
How  was  I  coaen*d  in  the  calculation 
Of  this  man*s  fortune !  my  master  cosen'd  too, 
VVhose  pupil  I  am  in  the  art  of  undoincr  men; 
For  that  is  our  profession.    Well,  well,   Mr. 

Wellborn, 
You  are  of  a  sweet  nature,  and  fit  again  to 

be  cheated: 
Which,  ifthefatesplease,  when  you  are  possess*d 
Of  the  land  and  lady,  you  sans  question  shall  be. 
1*11  presently  think  of  the  means. 

[Walks  about,  musing. 

Enter  Sir  Giles  OyxRRXACH. 

SirG.  Sirmh,  order  my  carriaj^  round; 
ril  walk  to  get  me  an  appetite.  *Tis  but  a  mile. 
And  exercise  will  keep  me  from  being  pursy. 
Ha!  Marrall!  is  he  conjuring?  Perhaps 
The  knave  has  wrought  the  prodigal  to  do 
Some  outrage  on  himself,  and  now  be  feels 
Compunction  in  his  conscience  for't;  no  matter, 
So  it  be  done.    Marrall!  Marrall! 
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Mar.  Sin 

SirG*  How  aucceed  we 
In  our  plot  on  Wellborn? 

Mar,  Never  better,  air. 

Sir  G.  Has  be  ban||;*d  or  drownM  bimself? 

Mar.  No,  sir,  be  lives; 
Lives  once  more   to  be  made  a  prey  to  you; 
And  greater  prey  tban  ever. 

SirG.  Art  tbou  in  tby  wits? 
If  tbou  arty  reveal  tbis  miracle,  and  briefly. 

Mar.  A  lady,  sir,  is  fairn  in  love  witb  mm. 

SirG.  With  bim?    Wbat  lady? 

Mar.  Tbe  rich  lady  Allwortb. 

Sir  G.  Tbou  dolt,  bow  dar*st  tbou  speak  tbis  ? 

M€ir.  I  speak  truth; 
And  I  do  so  but  once  a  year,  unless 
It  be  to  you,  sir.   We  dinM  witb  ber  ladyship, 
I  thank  bis  worship. 

SirG.  His  worsoip! 

Mar.  As  1  live,  sir, 
I  dinM  witb  bim  at  tbe  great  lady*s  table, 
Simple  as  I  stand   here;  and  saw  when  she 

kiss*d  him; 
And  would,  at  bis  request,  have  kiss*d  me  too. 

Sir  G.  Why,  tbou  rascal, 
To  tell  me  these  impossibilities; 
Dine  at  ber  table!  and  kiss  bim,  or  thee! 
Impudent  varlet    Have  not  I  myself, 
To   whom   great  countesses*    doors   have  oft 

flown  open, 
Ten  times  attempted,  since  her  busband^s  death, 
In  vain  to  see  ber,  though  1  came*- a  suitor? 
And  yet  your  good  solicilorsbip,   and  rogue, 

VVeUbom,' 
Were  broutfbt  into  ber  presence,  feasted  witb  ber. 
But  that  I  Enow  thee  a  dog  that  cannot  blush, 
Tbis  most  incredible  lie  would  call  up  one 
On  thy  buttermilk  cheeks. 

Mar.  Shall  I  not  trust  my  eyes,  sir? 
Or  taste?  I  feel  her  good  cneer   in  m^r  belly. 

Sir  G.   You  shall  feel  me ,   if  you  give  not 

over,  sirrah; 
Recover  your  brains  again,  and  be  no  more 

gulTd 
With  a  beggar^s  plot,  assisted  by  the  aids 
Of  serving  men  and  chambermaids  (for  beyond 

these, 
Tbou  never  saw*st  a  woman),  or  FU  quit  you 
From  ray  employments. 

Mar.  WiH  you  credit  tbis  yet? 
On  my  confidence  of  their  marriage,  I  ofiGered 

Wellborn 
(I  would  give  a  crown  now,  I  durst  say  bis 

worship)  [^Aside. 

My  nag,  and  twenty  pounds. 

Sir  G.  Did  you  so,  idiot?  [Strikes  him  down. 
Was  tbis  tbe  way  to  work  bim  to  despair. 
Or  rather  to  cross  me? 
Mar.  W^ill  your  worship  kill  me?^ 

Sir  G.  Noy  no;   but  Atx%^  tbe  lying  spirit 

out  of  you. 

Mar.  He*s  gone. 

Sir  G.   I  have  done  then.    Now,  forgetting 
Your  late  imaginary  feast  and  lady, 
Know  my  lord Lov  ell  dines  with  me  to*morrow ; 
Be  carenil  nought  be  wanting  to  receive  bim ; 
And  bid  my  daughter's  women  trim  ber  up. 
Though  they  paint  ber,  so  she  catcb  the  lord; 

111  thank  'em. 
There's  a  piece  lor  my  late  blows. 

Mar   I  must  yet  snlTer; 
But  there  may  be  a  time — 


SirG.  Do  you  grumble? 
Mar.  No,  sir. 


ACTIU. 
ScBRK  I.  —  The  same. 

Enter  LoRO  Lovsu.  and  Allworth. 

LordL.  Drive  tbe   carriage  down  the  hill; 

something  in  private 
I  must  impart  to  Allwortb. 

AU^.  0»  my  lord! 
Wbat  danger,  though  in  ne'er  so  horrid  shapes, 
Nay  death  itself,  though  I  should  run  to  meet  it, 
Can  I,  and  witb  a  thankful  willingness  sufler; 
But  still  tbe  lytribution  will  fall  snort 
Of  your  bounties  tbower'd  upon  me. 

CordL.  Nay,  good  youth. 
Till  what  1  purpose  be  j»ttt  into  act, 
Do   not  o'er-pnae  it;  smcc  you   have  trust- 
ed me 
W^ith  your  souTs   nearest,  nay,   her  dearer 

secret. 
Rest  confident,  'tis  in  a  cabinet  locL'd 
Treachery  shall  never  open.  I  have  fiNind  yon 
More  sealous  in  your  love  and  service  to  me, 
Tban  I  have  been  in  my  rewardsL 

Alh^.  Still  gieat  ones. 
Above  my  merit    You  nave  been 
More  like  a  fiitber  to  me  than  a  master. 
Pray  you  pardon  tbe  compl^son. 

LordL.  I  allow  it; 
And  give  you  assurance  I'm  pleaa'd  in't. 
My  carriage  and  demeanour  to  your  mistress. 
Fair  Margaret,  shall  truljr  witness  for  me, 
I  can  command  my  passion. 

Aliw.  Tis  a  conquest 
Few  lords  can  boast  of  when  ther  are  temp- 

ted.-Ob ! 
LordL.   Why  do  you  sigh?  can   you  be 

doubtful  of  me? 
By  that  fair  name  I  in  tbe  wars  have  piurcbas'd, 
And  all  my  actions  hitherto  untainted, 
I  will  not  DC  more  true  to  mine  own  konour, 
Tban  to  thee,  Allworth. 
-  Aliw.  Were  you  to  encounter  witb  a  single 

foe, 
Tbe  victory  were  certain:  but  to  stand 
I'be  charge  of  two  such  potent  eneroiea. 
At  once  assaulting  you,  os  wealth  and  beauty, 
And  those  two  seconded  witb  power,  is  odds 
Too  great  for  Hercules. 

LordL,  Speak  your  doubts  and  fears, 
Since  you  will  nourish  'em,  in  plainer  language. 
That  1  may  understand  *em. 
AUw.  What's  your  will. 
Though  I  lend  arms  against  myself  (provided 
Tbey  may  advantage  you)  must  be  obey'd. 
My  much-lov'd  lord,  were  Margaret  only  lair. 
You  might  command  your  passion; 
But  when  you  feel  ber  touch,  or  bear  licr  talk ! 
Hypolitus  bimself  would  leave  Diana, 
To  follow  such  a  Venus. 

LordL.  Love  bath  made  yoa 
Poetical,  Allwortb.  ' 

Aa»».  Grant  all  tbese  beat  olT 
(Which  if  it  be  in  man  to  do,  you'll  do  it) 
Mammon,  in  sir  Giles  Overreach,  steps  in 
Witb  heaps  of  ill-got  gold  and  so  mu^  land, 
To  make  her  more  remarkable,  as  would  tire 
A  fiilcoo's  wings,  in  one  day  to  fly  over. 
I  here  release  your  trust, 
Tis  happiness  enou^  for  me  to  serve  you; 
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Aod  jometimes.  with  cbatte  eyes,  to  look  on  ker. 

LordL.  Why,  shall  1  swear? 

Alli»,  Oh,  by  no  means,  my  lord! 

LordL,  Suspend 
Your  judgment  till  the  trial    How  far  is  it 
To  Overreaches  house? 

Att«f,  At  the  most,  some  half  hour's  riding; 
You*il  soon  he  there. 

LordL.  And  you  the  sooner  freed 
From  your  jealous  fears. 

AlUi^.  Oh  that  I  durst  hut  hope  it !   \ExeunU 

SCBRB  IL 

A  HaU  in  Sir  Giles  Overhbach^s  House, 
Enter  Sia  Giles  OvBiiEEACfl,  Justice  Gabbot, 

and  MAR.EALL. 

Sir  Gm   Spare  for  no  cost ,  let  my  dressers 

crack  with  ue  weight 
Of  curious  Tiands. 

JusL  G,  Store  indeed*s  no  sore,  sir. 

Sir  G,  That  proverb  fits  your  stomach,  Mr. 

Greedy. 
JuH,  G.  It  does  indeed,  sir  Giles ; 
I  do  not  like  to  see  a  table  ill  spread, 


stantials ! 
The  stale  of  a  fat  turkey  now, 
The  decorum,  the  grandeur  he  marches  in  with. 
O.   I  declare,  I  do  much  honour  a  chine  of 

beef! 
Oy  Lord  I  I  do  reverence  a  loin  of  veal ! 
SirG*  And  let  no  plate  be  seen  but  what*s 

pure  gold. 
Or  such  whose  workmanship  exceeds  the  matter 
That  it  is  made  of;  lay   my  choicest  linen; 
Perfume  the  room;  and  when « we  wash,  the 

water 
Willi  precious  powders  mix,  to  please  my  lord. 
That  he  may  with  envy  wish  to  bathe  so  ever. 
Mar,  Twill  be  very  chargeable 
Sir'  G.  Avaunt,  you  drudge. 
Now  all  my  laboured  ends  are  at  the  stake, 
Is*l  time  to  think  of  thrift  ?  Call  in  my  daughter. 

%       [ExU  Marrall. 
And,    master  justice,  since  you   love  choice 

dishes, 
And  plenty  of  >m — 

J^usi*  G.  As  I  do  indeed,  sir. 
Almost  as  much  as  to  give  thanks  for  'em — 
Sir  G,   I  do  confer  that  province,  with  my 

power 
Of  alisolute  command  to  have  abundance, 
To  your  best  care. 

./ust.  G,  111  punctually  discharge  it, 
And  give  the  best  directions.  [Sir  Giles  Over- 

reach  reiiresl  Now  am  1, 
in  mine  own  conceit  a  monarch,  at  the  least 
Arch-prendent  of  the    boilM,  the   roast,  the 

baked : 
I  would  not  change  my  empire  for  the  great 

mogurs* 
I  ^w^Ul  eat  often  and  give  thanks, 
VVben  ray  belly's  brac*d  up  tike  a  drum,  and 

that's  pure  justice.       [Exit 
Sir  G»  It  must  be  so.    Should  the  loolish 

girl  prove  modest, 
Sbe  may  spoil  all;  she  had  it  not  from  me, 
Hnt  from  her  mother:  I  was  ever  forward. 
Am  she  must  be,  and  therefore  I'll  prepare  her. 


I        Re-enier  Mareall,  ttfith  BfAAOAEBT. 
Alone,    and  let  your  women   wait  without, 

Margaret      [Exit  MarralL 
Marg,  Your  pleasure,  sir? 
Sir  G,  Ha,  thb  is  a  neat  dressing! 
These  orient  pearls,  and  diamonds  well  piac'd 

too! 
The  gown  aftects  me  not ;  it  should  have  been 
Embroider'd  o'er  and  oVr  with  flowers  of  gold ; 
But  these  rich  jewels  and  quaint  fashion  help  it 
How  like  you  your    new  woman,  the   ladr 

Downfall'n? 
Marg,  Well,  for  a  companion; 
Not  as  a  servant. 

SirG,  Is  she  humble,  Meg? 
And  careful  too,  her  ladyship  foiigotten? 
Marg,  I  pity  her  fortune. 
Sir  G,  Pity  her,  trample  on  her. 
I  took  her  up  in  an  old  tatter'd  govrri 
^E'en  starv'd  for  want  of  food)  to  serve  thee; 
And  if  I  understand  she  but  repines 
To  do  thee  any  duty^  thouch  neV  so  servile, 
I'll  pack   her  to    her  knignt,   where  I  have 

lodg'd  him. 
Into  the   Counter,  and   there  let  them  howl 

together. 
Marg,  You  know  your  ovm  ways ;  hut  for 

me,  I  blush 
When  I  command  her,  that  was  once  attended 
With  persons  not  inferior  to  myself 
In  birth. 
SirG.  In   birth!     Wliy   art  thou  not  ray 

daughter, 
The  blest  child  of  my  industry  and  wealth  ? 
Part  with  these  humble  thoughts,  and  apt  thyself 
To  the  noble  state  I  labour  to  advance  thee; 
Or,  by  my  hopes  to  see  thee  honourable, 
I  will  adopt  a  stranger  to  my  heir, 
And  throw  thee  irom  my  care;   do  not  pro- 
voke me. 
Marg^  I  will  not,  sir;  mould  me  which  way 

you  ph 


Re-enier  Justice  Grxedt. 

SirG,  How,  interrupted? 

Just,  G,  *Tis  matter  of  importance. 
The  cook,  sir,  is  self-wilTd,  and  will  not  learn 
From  my  experience.  There's  a  £iwn  brought 


m,  siTf 


And  for  my  life  I  cannot  make  him  roast  it 
With  a  Norfolk  dumpling  in  the.  belly  of  it; 
And,  sir,   we  wise  men  know,  vnthout  the 

dumpling 
lis  not  v^orth  threepence. 

SirG*  W^ould    it  were  whole  in  thy  belly, 
To   stuff  it  out;   cook   it  any  way,  pr'ythee, 

leave  me. 
Just  G,  Without  order  for  the  dumpling? 
SirG,  Let  it  he  dumpled 
Which  way  thou  wilt;^  or,  tell  htm  I  will 

scald  him 
In  his  own  caldron. 

Just»  G,  I  had  lost  my  stomach. 
Had  I  lost  my  dumpling.  [Sxit» 

Sir  G*  But  to  our  business,  Meg;  you  have 

heard  who  dines  nere. 
Marg,  I  have,  sir. 
SirO,  *Tis  an  honourable  man| 
A  lord,  Meg,  and  commands  a  regiment 
Of  soldiers ;  and  what's  rare,  is  one  himself} 
A  bold  and  understanding  one;   and  to  be 
A  lord  and  a  good  leader  in  one  Tolume, 
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Is  graoted  unto  few,  but  such  as  rise  up 
The ;  kingdoim^s  glory< 

lie-enter  Justice  Greedy. 

Just,  G.  m  resign  my  oflice 
if  I  be  not  better  obcyM. 

Si'rG.  'SHgbt,  art  thou  frantic? 

•/c/«/.^.  Frantic!  Would  make    me  frantic, 

and  stark  mad. 
Were  I  not  a  justice  of  peace  and  quorum  too, 
Which  this  rebellious  cook  cares  not  a  straw  for. 
There  are  a  dozen  of  woodcocks — 

SirG,   Make  thyself  thirteen;    the  baker^s 

dozen. 

Jusl,  G,  For  which  he  has  found  out 
A  new  device  for  sauce,  and  will  not  dish  *em 
With  toast  and  butter. 

Sir  G,  Cook,  rogue,  obey  him. 
I  have  given  the  word,   pray  you   now .  re- 
move yourself 
To   a   collar  of  brawn,    and   trouble   me   no 

further. 

JusL  G,   i  will ,   and   meditate  what  to  eat 

for  dinner.  [JExit* 

Sir  G*  And,  as  I  said,  Meg,  when  this  gull 

dislurb*d  us. 
This  honourable  lord,  this  colonel, 
1  would  have  thy  hUsband. 

Marg^  There*s  too  much  disparity 
Between  his  quah'ty  and  mine  to  hope  it 

Sir  G,  I  more  than  hope,  and  dbuot  not  to 

effect  iL 
Ue  thou  no  enemy  to  thyself;  my  wealth 
Shall   weigh  his  titles  down,  and  make  you 

equals. 
Now  for  the  means  to-  assure  him  thine,  ob- 
serve me: 
Remember  he^s  a  courtier,  and  a  soldier, 
And  not  to  be  trifled  with ;  and  therefore,  when 
He  comes  to  woo  yon,  see  you  do  not  coy  it 
This  mincing  modesty  hath  spoiPd  many  a  match 
By  a  first  refusal,  in  vain  after  hop*d  for. 

Marg.    YouMI   have  me,  sir,    preserve  the 

distance  that 
Confines  a  virgin? 

SirG*  Virgin  me  no  virgins. 
I  will  have  you  lose  that  name,  or  you  lose  me; 
1  will  have  you  private;  start  not,!  say  private; 
If  you  are  my  true  daughter,  not  a  bastard. 
Thou  wilt  venture  alone  with  one  man,  though 

be  came 
Like  Jupiter  to  Semele^  and  come  off  too; 
And  therefore  when  he  kisses  you,  kiss  dose. 

Marg,    I   have  heard  this  is  the   wanton*s 

fashion,  sir. 
Which  I  must  never  learn. 

SirG*  Learn  any  thing, 
And  from  any  creature,  to  make  thee  great; 
From  the  devil  himself. 
Stand  not  on  form; 
Words  are  no  substances* 

Marg,  Though  you  can  dispense 
>Vith  your  honour,  I  must  guard  my   ovm. 
This  is -not  the  way  to  make  me  his  wife. 
My  maiden  honour  yielded  up  so  soon; 
*Nay,  prostituted,  cannot  hut  assure  him, 
I  that  am  light  to  him  will  not  hold  weight 
When  tempted  by  others;  so  in  judgment. 
When  io  hi»  vrili  I  have  given  up  my  honour. 
He  must  and  will  forsake  me. 

SirG.  How,  forsake  then? 
l)o  I  wear  a  sword  for  (ashion  ?  or  is  this  arm 


[Act  UI. 

Shrunk  up,  or  wither*d  ?  does  there  live  a  man 
Of  that  large  list  I  have  encounterM  with, 
Can  truly  say  I  e*er  gave  inch  of  ground. 
Not  purchasM  with  his  blood  that  did  oppose  mr  ? 
Forsake  thee !  he  dares  not. 
Though  all  his  captains,    echoes  to  his  vrill. 
Stood  armM  by  his  side  to  justify  bis  vrrong. 
And  he  himself  in  the  head  of  bis  bold  troop. 
Spite  of  his  lordship,  I  will  make  him  render 
A  bloody  and  a  strict  account,  and  force  kioi, 
By  marryini^  thee,  to  cure  thy  wounded  honour. 
I  have  said  it. 

He-enier  Marrall. 

Mar.  Sir,  the  man  of  honoui's  come, 
Newly  alighted. 

SirG.  In,  without  reply. 
And  do  as  I  command,  or  thou    art  lost. 

JEjcif  Margaret 
er  for. 
Ready  to  receive  him? 
Mar,  Tis,  sir. 
Sir  G.  Let  *em  sound 
A  princely  welcome.  [JExit  Metrrall] — Aougk- 

ness  awhile  leave  me; 
For  fawning  now,  a  stranger  to  my  nature, 
Must  make  way  for  me.  {^Loud  Mum. 

JSn/erLoRDLovBLi.,  ALLWORTH,a/ii/MAaJUiL. 

LordL,  Sir,  you  meet  your  troubles 
SirG,  What  you  are  pleasM  to  style  so  is 

an  honour 
Above  my  worth  and  fortunes. 

Alli^.  Strange!  so  humble.  [Aude. 

Re-enter  Justice  Grzkdy. 

SirG,  A  justice  of  peace,  my  lord. 

[^Presents  Justice  Gr^tedjr  to  him. 
LordL*  Your  hand,  good  sir. 
Just*  G.  This   is  a  lord ,  and    some  think 

this  a  favour; 
But  I  had  rather  have  my  hand  in  my  dump- 
ling. [Aside. 
Sir  G.  Room  for  my  lord. 
LordL.   I  miss,  sir,  your  fair  daughter 
To  crown  my  welcome. 

Sir  G.  May  it  please  my  lord 
To  taste  a  glass  ot  Greek  wine  first;  and  sod- 

.  denly 
She  shall  attend,-  my  lord. 
LordL.  You*ll  be  obeyed,  sir. 

[Exeunt  ttU  but  Sir  Giles  Qoerreack. 
SirG.  *Tis  to  my  wish;   as  soon  as  come, 

ask  for  her! 
Why,  Meg!  Meg  Overreach! 

Re-enter  Maroamrt. 
How!  tears  in  your  eyes? 
Ha!  dry  *em  quickly,  or  Fll  dig  *em  out 
Is  this  a  time  to  whimper?  meet  thatgreatae»« 
That  flies  into  thy  bosom;  think  what  *tis 
For  me  to  say,  my  honourable  daughter. 
No  more,  but  be  instructed,  or  ezped— > 
He  comes. 

Re-enter  Lord  LoysLL,  Justice  Grrbdt, 
Marrall,  and  Allworth. 

A  black-browM  girl,  my  lord. 
Lord  £.  As  I  live,  a  rare  one ! 
Alltip.  He*s  took  already,  I  am  lost. 
Sir  G.  That  ki«s 
Came  twanging  olT,  I  like  it;  quit  the  room. 
[Exeunt  AUtiporth,  Marrail^  andJusUtt 

Greedy* 
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A  little  ba«lifiily  my  good  lord;  but  you, 
I  bope,  will  teacb  ber  boldness. 

LordJL.  I  am  bappy 
In  iucb  a  scholar;   but — 

Sir  G.  I  am  past  learning. 
And   therefore  leare  you  to   yourseWes;  re- 

memoer — 
[^pari  to  Margaret^  and  exit. 

Lord  L,  You  see,  fair  lady,  your  father  is 

solicitous 
To  have  you  change  the  barren  name  of  ▼irgin 
Into  a  bopelul  wife. 

Mnrg.  bis  baste,  my  lord, 
Holds  no  pow*r  o*er  my  will. 

Lord  Ih,  But  o'er  your  duty — 

Murg.  Which,  forc'd  too  mucb,  may  break. 

Lord L,  Bend  rather,  sweetest; 
Think  of  your  years. 

Marg,  Too  few  to  match  with  yours. 

LordL,  I  can  adrance  you. 

Marg,  To  a  hill  of  sorrow; 
Wbtre  every  hour  I  may  expect  to  fall; 
But  never  hope  firm  footing.    You  are  noble; 
1  of  low  descent,  however  rich. 

0  my  good  lord,  I  could  say  more,  but  that 

1  dare  not  trust  these  walls. 

Lord  L,  Vrdij  you  ti'ust  my  ear  then. 

Bt-enier  Si&  Gilbs  OyBaRXACH,  lisUning. 

S/rG,   Close  at  it!  whispering!  this  is  ex- 
cellent! 
And,  by  their  postures,  a  consent  on  both  parts. 

Reenter  JusTiCB  &reboy. 

Ju^L  G,  Sir  Giles  I  Sir  Giles ! 

Sir  G,  The  great  fiend  stop  that  dapper! 

[Apart  to  Justice  Greedy. 
JusL  G.  It  must  ring  out,  sir,   when  my 

belly  rings  noon. 
The  bak*d  meats  are  run  out,  the  roast  tum'd 

powder.  [Apart 

Sir  G.  Stop  your  insatiate  jaws,  or    . 
I  shall  powder  you.  [Apart. 

Just.  G.  Beat  me  to  dust ,  I  care  not ; 
III    such  a  cause  as    this  I'll   die   a  martyr. 

[AparL 
Sir  G.  Disturb  my  lord  when  he  is  in  dis« 

course  ?  [AparL 

JusL  G.  Is't  a  lime  to  tilk 
When  we  should  be  munching?         [Apart. 
SirG.  Peace,  villain,  peace!  shall  we  break 

a  bargain 
Almost  made  up?    Vanish,  I  say. 

[Apart,  and  thrusts  him  off. 
I^^rd L.  Lady,  i  understand  you; 
And  rest  most  happy  in  your  choice.  Believe  it, 
ril  be  a  careful  pilot  to  direct 
Your  yet  uncertain  bark  to  a  port  of  safety. 
Mtsrg.  So  shall  your  honour  save  two  lives, 

and  bind  us 
Tour  slaves  for  ever. 

Lord  L.  I  am  in  tbe  act  rewarded. 
Since  it  is  good;  howe'er  you  must  put  on 
An  amorous  carriage  towards  me,  to  delude 
Your  subtle  father. 

Hdarg.  I'  am  bound  to  that. 
L^rd  L.  Now  break  we  off  our  conference. 

— Sir  Giles! 
Where  is  sir  Giles? 

He-^nter   Sir    Giles   OysRREACH ,    Justice 
Greedy,  Allworth,  and  Marrall. 
Sir  G.  My  noble  lord ;  and  how 


Does  your  lordahip  find  her? 

LordLi.  Apt,  sir  Giles,  and  coming; 
And  i  like  ber  tbe  better. 

SirG.  So  do  I  too. 

LordL.   Yet,  should   we   take  forts  at  th<! 

^  first  assault, 

'Twere  poor  in  the  defendant  I  must  confirm  her 

W^ith  a  love>letter  or  two,  which  I  must  have 

Delivered  by  my  pajRe»  and  you  give  way  to't. 

$ir  G.    VVilh   all   ray  soul.  —  A    towardly 

J[entleman! 
r.  Allworth ;  kbow,  my  house 
Is  ever  open  to  you. 
AUtv.  ^Twas  shut  till  now.  [Aside. 

Sir  G.    Well  done,  well  done,  my  honour- 
able daughter ; 
Thou'rt  so  already;   know  this  gentle  youth. 
And  cherish  him,  my  honourable  daugoter. 
Marg,  I  shall,  with  my  best  care. 

[Noise  of  a  Coach. 
SirG.  What  noise? 
JustG.  More  slops 
Before  we  ^o  to  dinner!     O  my  guts! 

Enter  Lady  Allworth  and  W^ELLBORif. 

Lady  A.  If  I  find  welcome, 
You  share  in  it;  if  not,  I'll  back  again ; 
For  I  come  arm'd  for  all 
Can  be  objected. 
LordL.  flow!  the  lady  Allworth f 
SirG.  And  thus  attended! 
Mar»  No,  I  am  a  dolt; 
The  spirit  of  lies  hath  enter'd  me. 
[Lord  Loifell  salutes  Lady  Alli^orthy  %vho 

sahttes  Margaret' 
Sir  G,  Peace,  patch ; 
'Tis  more  than  wonder,  an  astonishineut 
That  does  possess  me  wholly. 

LordL.  Noble  lady, 
This  is  a  favour,  to  prevent  my  visit. 
The  service  of  my  lite  can  never  equal. 
Lady  A,  My  lord,  I  laid  wait  for  you,  aud 

much  hop'd 
You  would  have  made  toy  poor  house   youi 

first  inn: 
And  therefore ,  doubting  that  you  might  forget 

me,' 
Or  too  long  dwell  here,  having  such  ample  cause 
In  this  unequallM  beauty  for  your  stay; 
And  fearing  to  trust  any  but  myself 
With  the  relation  of  my  service  to  you, 
I  Sorrow'd  so  much  from  my  long  restraint. 
And  took  the  air  in  person  to  invite  you. 
Lord  A.  Your  bounties  are  so  great,    they 

rob  me,  madam, 
Of  words  to  give  you  thanks. 
Lady  A.  Good  sir  Giles  Overreach. 

[SiUutes  him. 
How  dost  thou,    Marrall?—  lick'd    you  my 

meat  so  ill. 
You'll  dine  no  more  with  me? 

[To  Justice   Greedy, 
Just,  G.  I  will  when  you  please. 
And  it  like  your  ladyship. 

Leidy A,  vVben  you  please,  Mr.  Greedy: 
If  meat  can  do  it,  you  shall  be  satisfied. 
And  now,    my   lord,    pray   take    into  your 

knowledge 
This  gentleman:  howe'er liis  outside's  coarse, 

[Presents   fVellborn. 
His  inward  linings  are  as  fine  and  fair 
As  any  man's.  VVonder  not  I  speak  at  large: 
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And  howsoe'er  bis  Inimour  cairief  bim 
To  be  tbus  accoutred,  or  wbat  taint  soe*er 
For  bis  wild  life  bave  stuck  upon  bis  fame. 
He  may  ere  long  witb  boldness  rank  bimself 
Witb  somt  tbat  bave   contemnM   bim.     Sir 

Giles  Overreacby 
If  I  am  welcome,  bid  bim  so. 

SirG,  My  nephew! 
He  bath  been  too  long  a  stranger;  *faitb,  you 

baye. 
Pray  let  it  be  mended. 

[Lord  L.  confers  tvith  fVeUborn* 
Mar.  Vvby,  sir,  what  do  you  mean? 
This  is  rogue  Wellborn,  monster,  prodigy, 
Tbat  sbould  bang  or  drown  bimsell,   no  man 

of  worship. 
Much  less  your  nephew.  ^Jf pari  to  Sir  Giles. 

SirG.  VVell,  sirrah,  we  snail  reckon 
For  this  hereafter.  [Apart. 

Mar.  ril  not  lose  my  jeer, 
Though  I  be  beaten  deaa  for  it.  [Aside. 

fTell.  Let  my  silence  plead 
In  my  excuse,  my  lord,  till  better  leisure 
Offer  itself  to  bear  a  full  relation 
Of  my  poor  fortunes. 
LordL.  I  would  bear  and  belp  *em. 

[BeU  rings. 
Sir  G.  Your  dinner  waits  you. 
Lord  X.  Pray  you  lead ;  we  follow. 
Lady  A,  Nay,  you  are  my  ffuest — Come, 

dear  Mr.  Wellborn. 
[Mx^unt  all  but  Justice  Greedy. 
Just,  G.  Dear  Mr.  Wellborn !  %o  she  said ; 

beaVn!  heaven! 
If  my  belly  would    gire  me  leave,  I   could 

rummate 
All  day  on  this:  I  bave  granted  twenty  warrants 
To  have  bim  committed,  from  all  prisons  in 

the  shire, 
To  Notlingham  jail !  and  now,  dear  Mr.  Well- 
bom! 
And  my  good  nephew! — But  I  play  the  fool 
To  stand  nere  prating,  and  forget  my  dinner. 

Re-enter  Marrall. 

Are  they  siet,  Marrall? 

Jfor.  Lonff  since.    Pray  you  a  word,  sir. 

Just  G.  No  wording  now. 

Mar.  In  troth,  I  must:  my  master, 
Knowing  you  are  bis  good  friend,  makes  bold 

witb  you, 
And   docs   entreat   you,    more  guests  being 

come  in 
Than  be  expected,  especially  bis  nephew. 
The  table  being  too  full,  you  would  excuse  bim. 
And  sup  witb  bim  on  the  cold  meat. 

Just.  G.  How !  no  dinner 
After  all  my  care? 

Mar.  Tis  but  a  penance  for 
A  meal ;  besides  you  have  broke  your  fast 

Just  G.  Tbat  was 
But  a  bit  to  stay  my  stomacL  A  man  in  com-» 

mission 
Give  place  to  a  tatterdemalion! 

Mar.  No  big  words,  sir; 
Sbould  his  worship  hear  you— 

Just  G.  Lose  my  dumpling  too, 
And  butlerM  toasts  and  woodcocks? 

Mar.  Come,  have  patience. 
If  you  will  dispense  a  little  with  your  justiceship, 
And  sit  witb  the  waiting-women,  youll  bave 

dumpling. 


Woodcock,  and  butter*d  toasts  too. 

Just  G.  This  revives  me: 
I  will  gorge  there'  sufficiently. 

Mar.  This  is  the  way,  sir. 


\ExeimL 

Re-enter  Sir  Giles  OyBRRBACH,  as  from 

Dinner, 

Sir  G,  She*s  caugbt!     O  woman !   she  neg- 
lects my  lord, 
And  all  ber  compliments  apply  to  VVellborn! 
The  garments  of  ber  widowhood  laid  by, 
She  now  appears  as  glorious  as  tbe  spring. 
Her  eye^s  fix  d  on  bim ;  in  the  wine  sbe  drinb, 
He  being  ber  pledge,  sbe  sends  bim   burniog 

kisses, 
And  sits  on  tborns  till  sbe  be  private  with  him. 
She  leaves  my  meat  to  feed  upon  bis  loob; 
And  if  in  our   discourse  be  be  but  nain*i}, 
From  ber  a  deep  sigh  foUows.^Bul  why  grieve  I 
At  this  ?  It  makes  for  me ;  if  sbe  prove  bis, 
All  that  is  bers  is  mine,  as  I  will  work  bim. 

Re-enter  Marrall. 

Mar.  Sir,  tbe  whole   board   is  troubled  at 

your  rising. 
SirG*  No  matter;  Fll  excuse  It    Pr'ytbee, 

Marrall, 
Watch  an  occasion  to  invite  my  nephew 
To  speak  with  me  in  private. 

Mar,  Who?  tbe  rogue 
Tbe  lady  scornM  to  look  on? 
SirG.  Sirrah!  Sirrah! 

Re-enter  Lord  Lovsll,  Margarst,  and 

All  WORTH. 

My  good  lord,  excuse  my  manners. 

LordL.  There  needs  none,  sir  Giles; 
I  may  ere  long  say  fatber,  wben  it  pleases 
My  clearest  mistress  to  give  warrant  to  it 
SirG.  Sbe  shall  seal  to  it,  my  lord,  and 

make  me  happy. 
Mar.  See,  see,  she  comes,  and  cannot  be 

without  him* 
SirG.  Grosser  and  grosser. 

Re-enter  'Wsllrorn  and  Ladt  Aixwortb. 

Lady  A.  Provide  my  coach; 
ril  instantly  away.    My  thanks,  sir  Giles, 
For  my  entertainment. 

SirG.  Tis  your  nobleness 
To  think  it  such. 

Lad^A.  I  must  do  you  a  (artber  wrongs 
In  taking  away  your  honourable  guest 
JLordL.  I  wait  on  you,  madam.    Farewdl, 

gooG  sir  Giles. 
Lady  A.  Nay,  come  Mr.  W^ellbom, 
I  must  not  leave  you  behind,  in  sootb,I  roust  noL 
Sir  G,   Rob  me   not ,  madam ,  of  all  jojs 

at  once. 
Let  my  ncpbew  stay  bebind:  he   shall  bave 

my  coach. 
And,  after  some  small  conference  between  vs, 
Soon  overtake  your  ladysbip. 
9  Lady  A.  Stay  not  long,  sir. 
LordL.  This  parting  kiss.    Too  aball  emy 

day  bear  from  me 
By  my  faithful  page.  [To  Margaret 

Alltv.  n^is  a  service  I  am  proud  o£ 

[Exeunt  Lord  Lovell,  Lady  jtiUvortk, 

AUtvorihf  and  MaraH 
Sir  G,  Daughter,  to  your  chamber. 

[Exk  M€urgartL 
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You  maj  wonder,  nephew, 

AAer  so  lone  an  enmity  between  us, 

I  should  desire  your  friendship. 

fTett.  So  I  do,  sir. 
^is  strange  to  me. 

Sir  G.  But  ril  make  it  no  wonder; 
And,  what  is  more,  unfold  ray  nature  to  you. 
We  worldly  men,  when  we  see  friends  and 

kinsmen, 
Past  hope,  sunk  in  their  fortunes,  lend  no  hand 
To  lift   em  up,  but  rather  set  our  feet 
Upon  their  heads,  to  press  *em  to  the  bottom ; 
As  I  must  yield,  with  you  I  practised  it: 
But  now  I  see  you  in  a  way  to  rise, 
I  earn  and  will  assist  you.     This  rich  lady 
(And  I  am  glad  oft)  is  enamour*d  of  you. 

ff^ell.  No  such  thing: 
Compassion  rather,  sir. 

SirG,  Well,  in  a  word. 
Because  your  stay  is  short,  Til  have  you  seen 
No  more  in  this  oase  shape ;  nor  shall  she  say 
She  marrvM  you  like  a  beggar,  or  in  debt. 

ff^elL  He*ir  run  into  the  noose,  and  save  my 

labour,  ^Aaide. 

Sir  G.    You  have  a    trunk  of  ricU  clothes, 

not  far  hence. 
In  pawn ;  I  will  redeem  *em :  and,  that  no  clamour 
May  taint  your  credit  for  your  debts. 
You  shall  have  a  thousand  pounds  to  cut  *era  ofT, 
And  CO  a  freeman  to  the  wealthy  lady. 

ffiiL  This  done,  sir,  out  of  love,  and  no 

ends  else — 

Sir  G.  As  it  is,  nephew. 

FFelL  Binds  me  still  your  servant. 

SirG,  No  compliments;  you  are  staid  for: 

ere  youVe  supped. 
You  shall  hear  from  me.    My  coach,  knaves, 

for  my  nephew: 
To-Riorrow  I  will  visit  you. 

f^elL  Here^s  an  unde 
In  a  man*s  extremes!  how  much  they  do  be- 
lie you 
Til  at  say  you  are  hard-hearted! 

SirG.  My  deeds,  nephew. 
Shall  speak  my    love;    what 

weigh  zioL 


men 


report,  I 


ACT  IV. 


ScsNB  L^A  Chamber  in  Ladt  All  worth's 

House, 

Lord  LoyBLL  and  Allworth  discovered, 

LiordL,  *Tis  well.  Give  me  my  hat*  I  now 

discharge  you 
Front  further  service.  Mind  your  own  affairs: 
I  hope  they  will  prove  successfid. 

AUw,  What  is  blessM 
With  your  good  wish,  my  lord,   cannot  but 

prosper. 
Let  after-times  report,  and  to  your  honour, 
Hoi^  much  I  stand  engaged ;  for  I  want  language 
To  speak  my  debt :  yet  if  a  tear  or  two 
Of  joy,  for  your  much  goodness,  can  supply 
My  tongue's  defects,  I  could — 

LordL,  Na^t  do  npt  melt: 
This  ceremonial  of  thanks  to  me's  superfluous. 

Sir  G,  \fVithin'\  Is  my  lord  stirring? 

LordL,  Tishe!  Ob,  here's  your  letter!  Let 

him  in. 
Enter  Sjk  Giles  OyBRRBACH,  JuSTict  Grxboy, 

and  Marrall. 

SirG,  A  good  day  to  my  lord.  * 


LordL,  You  are  an  eariy  riser. 
Sir  Giles. 

Sir  G,  And  reason,  to  attend  your  lordship. 
LordL,  And  you  too,  Mr.  ureedy,  up  so 

soon? 
Jusi.  (?«  In  troth,  my  lord,  after  the  sun  is  up 
I  cannot  sleep;  for  I  nave  a  foolish  stomach 
That  croaks  zor  breakfast.    With  your  lord- 
ship's favour, 
I  have  a  serious  question  to  demand 
Of  my  worthy  friend,  sir  Giles. 
LordL,  Pray  you  use  your  pleasure. 
Jusl,  G,  How  far,  sir  Giles,  and  pray  you 
'  answer  me 

Upon  your  credit,  hold  you  it  to  be 
From  your  manor-bouse  to  this   of  my  lady 

All  worth's? 
SirG.  Why,  some  four  miles. 
Just.  G.  How !   four  miles,  good   sir  Giles  ? 
Upon  your  reputation  think  better; 
For  four  miles  riding 
Could  not  have  rais'a  so  huge  an  appetite 
As  I  feel  gnawing  on  me. 
Mar,  Whether  you  ride 
Or  go  afoot,  you  are  that  way  still  provided, 
And  it  please  your  worship. 

SirG.  How  now,  sirrah!  prating 
Before  my  lord?    No   deference?    Go  to  my 

'     nephew. 
See  all  his  debts  discharg'd,  and  help  his  worship 
To  fit  on  his  rich  suit. 
Mar.  I  may  fit  you  too.  [jiside^  and  ex  ft, 
LordL.  I  nave  writ  this  morning 
A  few  lines  to  my  mistress,  your  fair  daughter. 
Sir  G,  Twill  fire  her,,  for  she's  wholly  yours 
*     afaready. 
Sweet   Mr.   Allworth,    take    my  ring;    'twill 

carry  you 
To  her  presence,  I  dare  warrant  you;   and 

there  plead 
For  my  good  lord,  if  you  shall  find  occasion. 
That  done,  pray  ride   to   Nottingham;  get  a 

licence, 
Still  by  this  token.    Fll  have  it  dispatch'd. 
And  suddenly,  my  lord:  that  I  may  say 
My  honourable,  nay,  right  honourable  daughter. 
Just.G.  Take  my  advice,  young  gentleman; 

get  your  breakfast. 
Tis    unwholesome    to    ride   fasting.     Ill  eat 

with  you; 
And  that  abundantly. 

SirG.  Some  fury's  in  that  gut: 
Httngry   again?     Did    you    not  devour,  this 

morning, 
A  shield  of  brawn,  and  a  barrel  of  Colchester 

oysters  ? 
Just,  G,  Why  that  was,  sir,  only  to  scour 

my  stomach, 
A  kind  of  preparative. 

LordL,  ilaste  your  return. 
Allt».  I  will  not  fail,  my  lord. 
Just,  G,  Nor  I,  to  line 
My  Christmas  coffer. 

[Exeunt  Just.  G,  and  AtU^rH^ 
Sir  G.  To  my  wish,  we're  private. 
I  come  not  lo  make  offer  wito  my  daughter 
A  certain  portion;  that  were  poor  and  trivial: 
In  one  word,  I  pronounce  all  that  is  mine, 
In  lands,  or  leases,  ready  coin,  or  goods, 
With  her,  my  lord,  comes  to  you;  noT  shall 

you  have 
One  motive  to  induce  you  to  believe 
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i  live  too  long,  since  eyery  jear  FlI  add 
Something  unto  the  heap,  which  shall  be  yours 

too. 
Lord  L^  You  are  a  right  kind  father. 
SirG,  You  shall  have  reason 
To  think  me  such.  How  do  you  like  this  seat 
Of  lady  Allworth? 

It  is  well  wooded,  and  well  watered ;  the  acres 
Fertile  and  rich ;  would  it  not  serve  for  change, 
To  entertain  your  friends  in  a  sunimer*s  pro- 
gress? 
What  thinks  my  noble  lord  ? 

Lordly  ^is  a  wholesome  air, 
And  well  built ;   and  she  (hat*s  mistress  of  it 
Worthy  the  large  revenue. 
Sir  G.  She  the  mistress  ? 
It  may  be  so  for  a  time;  but  let  my  lord 
Say  only  that  he  but  like  it,  and  would  have  it, 
I  say  ere  long  *tis  his. 
Lord  L.  Impossible. 

Sir  G.  You  do  conclude  too  fast,  not  know- 
ing me, 
Nor  the  engines  that  I  work  by.   *Tis  not  alone 
The   lady    AUworth^s   lands;    for   tnose   once 

Wellbom's 
(As  by  her  dotage  on  him  I  know  they  will  be) 
Shall  soon  be^  mine.   But  point  out  any  man*s 
In  all  the  shire,  and  say  they  lie  convenient 
And  useful  for  your  lordship,  and  once  more 
I  say  aloud,  they  are  yours. 

Lord  L,  I  dare  not  own 
VVhat!s  by  unjust  and  cruel  means  extorted : 
My  fame  and  credit  are  more  dear  to  mc, 
Than  to  expose  *em  to  be  censured  by 
The  public  voice. 

Sir  G,  You  run,  my  lord,  no  hazard ; 
Your  reputation  shall  still  stand  as  fair 
In  all  good  men^s  opinions  as  now ; 
For  though  I  do  contemn  report  myself. 
As  a  mere  sound,  I  still  will  be  so  tender 
Of  what  concerns  you  in  all  points  of  honour, 
That  the  immaculate  whiteness  of  your  fame 
Shall  ne*er  be  sullied    with  one  taint  or  spot 
All  my  ambition   is  to  have  my  daughter 
Right  honourable ;  which  my  lord  can  make  her: 
And  might  I  live  to  dance  upon  my  knee 
A  young  lord  Lovell,  bom   by  her  unto  you, 
I  write  nil  ultra  to  my  proudest  hopes. 
As  for  possessions  and  annual  rents, 
Equivalent  to  maintain  you  in  the  port 
Your  noble  birth  and  present  state  require, 
1  do  remove  that  burden  from  your  shoulders, 
And  take  it  on  mine  own;  for,  though  I  ruin 
The  country  to  supply  your  riotous  waste, 
The.  scourge  of  prodigals ,  want ,  shall  never 

find  you. 
LordL,  Are  you  not   moved  with  the  im- 
precations 
And  curses  of  whole  families,  made  wretched 
By  these  practices? 

SirG,  Yes  as  rocks  are 
When  foamy  billows  split  themselves  against 
Their  flinty  ribs;  or  as  the  moon  is  mov'd, 
When   wolves,  with  hunger  pin*d,  howl  at 

her  brightness. 
I  am  of  a  solid  temper,  and  like  these 
Steer  on  a  constant  course: 
Nay,  when  my  ears  are  piercM  with  widow's 

cries, 
And   undone    orphans    wash    with   tears  my 

threshold, 
1  only  think  what  *tis  to  have  my  daughter 


I  Right  honourable;  and  *tis  a  powei'ful  charni, 
Makes  me  insensible  of  remorse  or  pity, 
Or  the  least  sting  of  omscience. 

LordL.  I  admire 
The  toughness  of  your  nature. 

SirG,  *Tis  for  you. 
My  lord,  and  for  my  daughter,  I  am  inarblci 
Nay,  more,  if  you  will  have  my  character 
In  little,  I  enjoy  more  true  delight 
In  my  arrival  to  my  wealth  through  dark 
And  crooked  ways,  than   you   shall   e*er  tale 

pleasure 
In  spending  what  my  industry  hath  compassed. 
My  haste  commands  me  hence :  in  one  word 

therefore, 
Is  it  a  match,  my  lord? 

Lord  L.  I  hope  that  is  past  doubt  cow. 

SirG.  Then  rest  secure;   not  the    hate  oi 

all  mankind  here. 
Nor  fear  of  what  can  fall  on  me  hereafter. 
Shall  make  me  study  aisghtbut  youradvancemefil 
One  story  higher.  An  earl !  if  gold  can  do  it. 
Dispute  not  my  religion,  nor  my  faith. 
Though  I  am  borne  thus  headlong  by  my  will ; 
You  may  make  choice  of  what  belief  you  please, 
To   me  they   are  equal;   so,   my    lord,  good 

morrow.  [iCxii. 

LordL.  IIe*s  gone;  I  wonder  bow  the  earlli 

can  bear 
Such  a  portent !  I,  that  have  liv^d  a  soldier. 
And  stood  the  enemy's  violent  charge  undannted, 
To  hear  this  horrid  beast,  I*m  bath'd  all  OTer 
In  a  cold  sweat;  yet  like  a  raountam  be 
Is  no  more  shaken,  than  Olympus  Is 
When  angry  Boreas  loads  bis  double  head 
With  sudden  drifts  of  snow. 

Enter  Ladt  Allworth. 

Leuir  A,  Save  you,  my  lord. 
Disturb  I  not  your  privacy  ? 

LordL.  No,  good  madam; 
For  your  own  sake   I  anr  glad  you  came  oo 

sooner, 
Since  this  bold,  bad  man,  sir  Giles  Overreach, 
Made  such  a  plain  discovery  of  himself. 
And  read  this  morning  such   devilish   maltins 
That  I  should  think  a  sin,  next  to  his, 
Bi|t  to  repeat  it. 

Lady  A.  I  ne'er  press'd,  my  lord, 
On  others  privacies;  yet,  against  my  will, 
Walking,  for  health's  sake,  in  the  gaUery 
Adjoining  to  our  lodgings,  I  was  made 
(So  loud  and  vehement  he  was)  partaker 
Of  his  tempting  offers.     But, 
My  good  lord,  if  I  may  use  my  freedom, 
As  to  an  honour'd  friend — 

LordL.  \oM  lessen  else 
Your  favour  to  me. 

Ladjr  A.  I  dare  then  say  thus: 
However  common  men 

Make  sordid  vyealth  the  object  and  sole  end 
Of  their  industrious  aims,  'twill  not  agree 
With  those  of  noble  blood,  of  fame  and  honour. 

LordL.  Madam,  'tis  confessed; 
But  what  infer  your  from  it? 

Lady  A,  This,  my  lord :  I  allow 
The  heir  of  sir  Giles  Overreach,  Margaret, 
A  maid  well  qualified,  and  the  richest  match 
Our  northern  part  can  boast  of;  yet  she  cannot, 
W^ith  all  that  she  brings  with  her,  fill  their 

mouths. 
That  never  will  forget  ^ho  was  her  frtiicr; 
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Or   tbat  my   husband  Allwoiih^s   lands,   and 

Wcllborn's 

(How  ^  wrung  from  both   needs  no  repetition) 
VVere  real   motives,  that  more   workd   your 

lordship 
To   join    your   famih'es,   than    her  form    and 

virtues. 
You  may  conceive  the  rest. 

JLadjrL,  I  do,  sweet  madam ; 
And  long  since  have  considered  it. 
And  His  my  resolution  ne^er  to  wed 
With  the  rich  Margaret,  Overreach's  daughter. 
JLadjA.  I  am  glad  to  hear  this.        [Aside, 
Why  then,  my  lord,  pretend  you  marriage  to 

her? 
Dissimulation  but  ties  false  knots 
On  that  straight  li^e,  by  which  you  hitherto 
llave  measured  all  your  actions. 

LordL*  I  make  answer, 
And  aptly,  with  a  question.   Wherefore  have 

That  since  your  husband^s  death  have  \Wa  a 

strict 
And   chaste    nun's    life,   on   the  sudden   given 

yourself 
To    visits    and    entertainments?    Think   you, 

madam, 
*ris  not  gro#n  public  conference?  or  the  fa- 
vours 
Which  you  too  prodigally  have  thrown   on 

vVellbom, 
Incur  not  censure? 

Lady  A.  I  am  innocent   here,   2ind    on   my 

life  I  swear 
JVIy  ends  are  good. 

LordL,  Ou  my  soul,  so  are  mine 
To  Margaret;  but  leave  both  to  the  event: 
And  since  this  friendly  privacy  doth  serve 
Bui  as  an  olferM  means  unto  ourselves 
To  search  each  other  further;  you  have  .shown 
Your  care  of  me,  I  m^  respect  to  you. 
Deny  me  not,  but  still  m  chaste  words,  madam, 
An  afternoon's  discourse. 
lAidjr  A.  AfTected  modesty  might  deny  your 

suit, 
But  such  your  honour,  1  accept  it,  lord. 
5fy  tongue  unworthy  can't  belie  my  heart. 
I  shall  attend  your  lordship. 

LordL,  My  heart  thanks  you.        [Exeunt 

ScEKB  II. — A  Landscape. 

Enter  Tapwbu.  and  Froth. 

Tttp,  Undone,  undone !  this  was  your  coun- 
sel. Froth. 

Froffu  Mine!   I  aefy  thee:  did  not  master 

Marrall 

(He  has  marr'd  all,  I  am  sure)  strictly  com- 
mand us 

(On  pain  of  sir  Giles  Overreach's  displeasure) 
To  turn  the  gentleman  out  of  doors  r 

Tap.  Tis  true; 
But  now  he's  his  uncle's  darling,  and  has  got 
IVlasler  justice  Greedy  (since  he  lill'd  his  belly), 
At  his  commandment  to  do  any  thing; 
Woe,  woe  to  us! 

FroA.  lie  may  prove  merciful. 
Tap»  Troth,  we  do  not  deserve  it  at  his  hands. 
Froth.  Then  he   knew   all  the  passages   of 

our  house, 
As  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods, 
^^hen  he  was  rogue  W^ellbom,  no  man  would 

believe  him; 
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And  then  his  information  could  not  hurt  us: 


But  now  he  is  right  worshipful  again, 
W^ho  dares  but  doubt  his  testimony? 

Tap.  Undone,  undone;  methinks 
I  see  thee.  Froth,  already  in  a  cart^ 
And  my  hand  hissing  (if  I  'scape  the  halter) 
With  the  letter  R  printed  upon  it 

Froth,  Would  that  were  the  worst! 
That  were  but  nine  days  wonder:  as  for  credit. 
We  have  none  to  lose ;  but  we  shall  lose  the 

money 
He  owes  us,  and  his  custom;  there*s  the  pla- 
gue on't. 
Tap.  He  has  summon'd  all  his  creditors  by 

the  drum. 
And  they  swarm  about  him  like  %o  many  soldiers 
On  the  pay-day;   and  has  found  out  such  a 

new  way 
To  pay  his  old  debts,  as,  'tis  \try  likely, 
He  shall  be  chronicled  for  it 

Froth.  But  are  you  sure  his  worship 
Comes  this  way  to  my  lady*s? 

[A  Cry  ivithin.  Brave  Mr.  Wellborn. 
Tap.  Yes,  I  hear  him. 

Froth.   Be  ready  with   your  petition,    and 

present  it 
To  his  good  grace. 

Enter  Wkilborn  in  a  rich  Habit,  Grkbbt, 
Marrall,  Amble,  Order,  Furnace,  and 
three  Creditors,  Tapwbll  kneeling  deli- 
vers in  /us  Bill  of  Debt. 

Well.  How*s  this!  petitioned  too? 
But  note  what  miracles  the  payment  of 
A  little  trash,  and  a  rich  suit  of  clothes, 
Can  work  upon  these  rascals.     I  shall  be, 
I  think,  prince  W^ellborn. 

Mar.  VVhen  your  worship's  married. 
You  may  be  [Aside\  I  know  not  what  I  hope 

to  see  you. 

JVelL  Then  look  thou  for  advancement 

Mar.  To  be  known 
Your  worship's  baili/T,  is  the  mark  I  shoot  at 

VFeU.  And  thou  shalt  hit  it 

Mar.  Pray  you,  sir,  dispatch 
These  needy  followers,  and  for  my  admittance 
[In  the  interim,  Tap*»eU  and  Froth  flcU- 
^  ter  and  bribe  Justice  Grtedy. 
(Provided  you'll  defend  me  from  sir  Giles, 
W^hose  service  I  am  weary  of)  I'll  say  something 
You  shall  give  thanks  for. 

fVeU.  Fear  him  not       ' 

JusUG.  W^ho,  Tap  well?   I  remember  thy 

wile  brought  me, 
Last  new  year's  tide,   a  couple  of  fat  turkeys. 

Tap.  And  shall  do  every  Christmas,  let  your 

worship 
But  stand  niy  friend  now. 

Just  G.  How!  with  Mr.  Wellborn  ? 
I  can  do  any  thing  with  him,  on  such  terms--^ 
See  you  this  honest  couple  ?  they  are  good  souls 
As  ever  drew  out  spigot;  have  they  i«ot 
A  pair  of  honest  faces? 

)VeU.  I  o'erheard  you, 
And  the  bribe  he   promis'd;  you  are  cozen'd 

in  'em; 
For  of  all  the  scum  that  grew  rich  by  my  riots, 
This  for  a  most  unthankful  knave,  and  this 
For  a  base  woman,  have  the  worst  deserv'd; 
And  therefore  speak  notfor  them,  l&y  your  place, 
You  are   rather  to    do   me  justice;   lend  me 

your  ear, 
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Forget  his  turkeys,  aod  call  in  his  license, 
And,  at  the  next  iair,rjl  gi^e  you  a  yok^  of  oxen 
Worth  all  his  poultry. 

Just.  G.  I  am  changed  on  the  sudden 
In  my  opinion — Mum !    my  passion  is  great ! 
I  firy  uke  a  burnt  marrowbone.  [Aside]^  Come 

nearer,  rascal. 
And  now  I  Tiew  him  better,  did  you  eVr  see 
One  look  so   like  an   arch  knave?  his    very 

countenance. 
Should  an  understanding  judge  but  look  on  bin^ 
W'ould  hang  him,  though  he  were  innocent 
Tap.  Froth.  Worshipful  sir. 
JuslG.  No;  though  the  great  Turk   came 

instead  of  turkeys. 
To  beg  my  favour,  I  am  inexorable: 
Thou  hast  an  ill  name;  I  here  do   damn  thy 

licence. 
Forbidding  thee  ever  to  tap  or  draw; 
For  instantly  I  will,  in  mine  ovm  person, 
Command  the  constable  to  pull  down  thy  sign ; 
And  do  it  before  I  eat 
Froth.  No  mercy? 
JusLG.  Vanish. 
If  I  show  any,  may  my  promised  osen  gore  me. 
Tap,   Unthankful   Knaves  are  ever    so  re- 

-warded. 

[Exewutt  TapweU  and  Froth. 
fVell,  Speak;  what  are  you? 
ICred.  A  decayM  vintner,  sir, 
That  might  have  thriv*d,  but   that  your  wor- 
ship broke  me 
With  trusting  you  with  muscadine  and  e^gs. 
And  five-pound  suppers,  with  your  after-dnnk- 

ings, 
When  you  lodgM  upon  the  Bankside. 
Pf^elL  1  remember. 

1  Cred.  1  have  not  been  hasty,  nor  e'er  laid 

to  arrest  you; 
And  therefore,  sir — 

Well.  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow: 
ril  set  thee  up  again;  see  this  bill  paid. 
What  are  you? 

2  Cred.  A  tailor  once,  but  now  mere  botcher. 
I  jrave  you  credit  for  a  iuii  of  clothes, 
Vvhich  was  all  my  stock ;  but  you  failing  in 

payment, 
I  was  removM  from  the  shop-board,  and  confined 
Under  a  stall. 

ff^ell.  See  him  paid;  and  botch  no  more. 

2  Cred.  I  ask  no  interest,  sir. 

ff^ell.  Such  tailors  need  not; 
If  their  bills  are  paid  in  onc-and-twenty  years, 
They  are  seldom  losers — See  these   men   dis- 
charged ; 
And  since  old  debts  are  clear*d  by  a  new  way, 
A  little  bounty  will  not  misbecome  me; 
There's  something,  honest  cook,  for  thy   good 

breakfasts. 
And  this  for  your  respect  j  take*t,  lis  good  gold. 
And  I  am  able  to  spare  it  ^ 

Order.  You  are  too  munificent 

Fur.  He  was  ever  so. 

Pf^elL  Pray  you  on  before, 
ril  attend  you  at  dinner. 

Just.  G.  For  heav'n's  sake  don't  stay   lon^; 
It  is  almost  ready.  [£xU. 

Mar.  At  four  o'clock,  the  rest  know  where 

to  meet  me. 
TExeunt  all  but  Pf^ellborn  and  MarralL 

Well.  Now,Mr.Marrall,  what's  the  weighty 
You  promia'd  to  impart?  [secret 


Mar.  Sir,  time  nor  place 
Allow  me  to  relate  each  circumstance; 
This  only  in  a  word:  I  know  sir  Giles 
Will  come  upon  yoU  for  security 
For  his  thousand    pounds;   whidi   you   roust 

not  consent  to. 
As  he  grows  in  heat  (as  1  am  sure  he  will), 
Be  you  but  rough,  and  say  he's  in  your  debt 
Ten  times  the  sum,  upon  sale  of  your  land: 
I  had  a  hand  in't  (I  speak  it  to  my  sbaine) 
W^hen  you  were  defeated  of  it 

Well.  That's  forgiven. 

Mar.  1  shall   deserve   then — urge    him   to 

produce 
The  deed  in  which  you  pass'd  it  over  to  him, 
Which  I  know  he'll  have  about  him,  to  deliver 
To  the  lord  Lovell,  with  many  other  writiogs, 
And  present  monies.  I'll  instruct  you  further, 
As  I  wail  on  your  worship ;  if  I  play  not  my  part 
To  your  full  content,   and  your  uncle's  much 

vexation. 
Hang  up  Jack  Marrall. 

WelL  I  rely  upon  thee.  lExeunti 

ScKMS  III.--^  Chamber  in  Sir  Gilm  Ovia- 

abach's  House. 

Enter  Allworth  and  Margaret. 

AUov.  Whether  to  yield  the  first  praise  to 

my  lord's 
UnequalTd    temperance,    or    your    oonstaol 

sweetness, 
I  yet  rest  doubtful. 

Marg.  Give  it  to  lord  Lovell; 
For  what  in  him  was  bounty,  in  me's  duty. 
I  make  but  payment  of  a  debt,  to  which 
IVly  vows,  in  that  high  office  regtster'd, 
Are  faithful  witnesses. 

AUvQ.  'Tis  true,  my  dearest; 
Yet  when  I  call  to  mind,  how  many  &ir  ones 
Make  wilfiil  shipwreck  of  their  faiths  and  oalhs 
To  God  and  man,  to  fill  the  arms  of  greatness; 
And  you,  with  matchless  virtue,  thus  to  hold  out 
Against  the  stem  authority  of  a  lather, 
And  spurn  at  honour  when  it  comes  to  court  yon ; 
I  am  so  tender  bf  your  good,  that  I  can  hardly 
Wish  myself  that  right  you  are  pleas'd  to  do  me. 

Marg.  To  me  what's    title,   when   content 

is  wanting? 
And  wealth  . 

Of  a  pleas'd  sire,  that  slaves  me  to  his  will? 
And  so  his  ravenous  humour  may  be   feasted 
By  my  obedience,  and  he  see  me  great. 
Leaves  to  my  soul  nor  faculties  nor  power 
To  make  her  own  election. 

Alh».  But  the  dangers 
That  follow  the  repulse. 

Marg.  To  me  they  are  nothing: 
Let  Allworth  love,  I  cannot  be  unhappy. 
Suppose  the  worst,  that  in  his  rage  he  kill  ne, 
A  tear  or  two  by  you  droppM  on  my  hearse, 
In  sorrow  for  my  fate,  wiU  call  back  life 
So  far  as  but  to  say,  that  I  die  yours; 
I  then  shall  rest  in  peace. 

AUq?.  Heaven  avert 
Such  trials  of  your  true  affection  to  me ! 
Nor  will  it  unto  you,  that  are  all  mercy, 
Show  so  much  rigour.    But  since  we  must  ran 
Such  desperate  haiards,  let  us  do  our  best 
To  steer  between  'em. 

Marg.  Lord  Lovell  is  your  firiend; 
And  though  but  a  young  actor,  second  oie 
In  doing  to  the  life  what  he  has  plotted* 
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Enter  Sir  Gilss  OvsmaBACH. 
The  ^enil   may  yet   prove  Lappy.     Now,  my 

Allwortb. 

[Apart  to  Alh»or(h, 
Attvif.  To  your  letter,  and  put  on  a  seeming 

anger.  V  Apart, 

Meurg,  ril  pay  my  lord  all  debts  d«ie  to  his  title ; 
And  when  with  terms  not  taking  from  his  honour, 
He  does  solicit  me,  I  shall  gladly  bear  him; 
But  in  this  peremptory,  nay,  commanding  way, 
To  fix  a  time  and  place  without  my  knowledge ; 
A  priest  to  tie  the  knot  can  ne*er  be   undone 
Till  death  unlopse  it,  is  a  confidence 
In  his  lordship  that  will  deceive  him. 
AUtv,  I  hope  better,  good  lady. 
Marg,  Hope,  sir,  wbal  you  please ;  for  me, 
I  must  take  a  safe  and  secure  course;  I  have 
A  father,  and  without  his  full  consent. 
Though  all  lords  of  the  land   kneel'd  for   my 

favour, 
I  can  grant  nothing. 

Sir  G.  I  like  this  obedience. 
But  whatsoever  my  lord  writes,  must  and  shall 

be       ^ 
Accepted  and  embracM.  \A8ide\^SYite\  Mr. 

Allworth, 
You  show  yourself  a  true  and  faithful  servant 
To  your  good  lord,  he  has  a  jewel  of  you. 
How! frowning,  Meg?  are  these  looks  to  receive 
A  messenger  from    my  lord?     VVhafs  this? 

give  me  it 
Marg,  A  piece  of  arrogant   paper,  like  tb* 

inscriptions. 

[Sir  Giiea  reads  tfie  Letter. 
Fair  mistress^  from  your  servant  learn, 

all  joys 
Thai  we  can  hope  for,  if  deferred,  prove 

toys  ; 
Therefore  this  instant^  and  in  private  meet 
A  husband,  that  will  gladly  at  your  feet 
Lay   down  his  honours,   tenetring  diem 

to  you 
.  fVith  all  content,  the  church  being  paid 

her  due. 
Is  this  the  arrogant  piece  of  paper?  fool! 
Will  you  still  be  one  ?  In  the  name  of  mad- 
ness, what 
Could  his  good  honour   write   more  to   con- 
tent you? 
Is  there  aught  t\tt  to  be  wisb'd  after  these  two 
That  are  already  offered?  Marriage  first, 
And  lawful  pleasure  after:   what   would  you 

more? 
Marg.  Why,  sir,  I  would  be  married    like 

your  daughter, 
Not  hurried  away  rth  night  ikuow  not  wbither, 
Without  all  ceremony;  no  friends  invited. 
To  honour  the  solemnity. 

Allw.  An*t  please  your  honour  - 
/For  so  before  to-morrow  I  must  style  you), 
My  lord  desires  this  privacy  in  resjpect 
Ilis  honourable  kinsmen  are  fer  oft. 
And  his  desires  to  have  it  done,  brook  not 
So  long  delay  as  to  expect  their  coming; 
And  yet  he  stands  resolvM,  with  all  due  pomp 
To  have  his  marriage  at  court  celebrated,       ' 
When  he  has   brought  your   honour  up   to 

London. 
SirG.  He  tells   you  true;    ^tis  the  fashion, 

on  my  knowledge; 
Yet  the  good  lord,  to  please  your  peevishness, 
Must  put  it  of]^  forsooth. 


Marg.  I  could  be  contented 
Were  you  but  by  to  do  a  father*s  part, 
And  give  mc  in  the  church.  < 

Sir  G,  So  my  lord  have  you, 
What  do  I  care  who  givej  you  ?  since  my  lord 
Does  propose  to  be  private,  1*11  not  cross  him. 
I  know  not,  Mr.  Allworth,  how  my  lord 
May  be  provided,  and  therefore  there*s  a  purse 
Of  gold;  Hwiil  serve  this  night*s  expense;  to- 
morrow 
ril  furnish  him  with  any  sums.  In  the  mean  time, 
\)st  my  ring  to  fny  chaplain;   he  is  benefic'd 
At  my  manor  of  Gotham ,  and   called   parson 

Welldo ; 
Tis  no  matter  for  a  licence,  1*11  bear  him  out 

in'r. 
Marg,  W^ith  your  favour,  sir,  what  warrant 

is  your  ring? 
He  may  suppose  I  got  that 'twenty  ways 
Without  your  knowledge;    and   then   to   he 

refus*d 
Were  such  a  stain  upon  me— if  you  please, 

sir. 
Your  presence  would  do  better. 

Sir  G.  Still  perverse? 
I  say  again,  I  will  not  cross  my  lord; 
Yet  Vil  prevent  you  too — Paper  and  ink  there. 
AUw.  Sir,  it*s  ready  here. 
SirG.  I  thank  you;  I  can  vnrite  then. 

[fTrites. 
Allw»  You  may,  if  you  please,  leave  out  the 

name  of  my  lord, 
In  respect  he  would  be  private,  and  only  write. 
Marry  her  to  this  gentleman. 

Sir  G.  Well  adYis*d ;       [Meu-garet  kneels. 

Tis  done ;  away — my  blessing,  cirl?  thou  hast  it. 

Najr,  no  reply — Be  gone,  good  Mr.  Allworth; 

This  shall  be  the  best  nighrs  work  ever  made. 

Allw*  I  hope  so,  sir. 

\£ji£urit  Allworth  and  Margaret. 
SirG.  Now  alfs  cock-sure. 
Methinks  I  hear  already  knights  and  ladies 
Say,  sir  Giles  Overreach,  how  is  it  with 
Your  honourable  daughter? 
My  ends,  my  ends  are  compassMt — Then  for 

Wellborn 
And  the  lands;   were  he  once  married  to  the 

widow — 
I  have  him  here— •!  can  scarce  contain  myself, 
I  am  so  full  of  joy;  nay,  joy  all  over.  [ExiL 

ACT  V. 

ScsNt  I. — A  Chamber  in  Ladt  Ailworth's 

House. 

Enter  Lord  Lovell  and  Ladt  Allworth. 

Lady  A,  By  this  you  know  how  strong  the 

motives  were 
That  did,  my  lord,  induce  me  to  dispense 
A  little  with  my  gravity,  to  advance 
The   plots    and  projects    of   the    down -trod 

Wellborn. 
Lord  L.  What  you  intended,  madam. 
For  the  poor  gentleman,    hath   found    good 

success ; 
For,  as  I  understand;  his  debts  are  paid, 
And  he  once  more  fumish*d  for  fair  employment. 
But  all  the  arts  that  1  have  us*d  to  raise 
The  fortunes  of  your   joy  and  mine,  young 

Allworth, 
Stand  yet  in  supposition,  though  I  hope  well. 
For  the  young  lovers  are  in  wit  more  pregnant 
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Than  their  years  can  promise;    and  for  their 

desires, 
On  ^y  knowledge,  they  are  equal. 

Lady  A.  Though  mv  wishes 
Are  with  yours,  my  lord,  yet  give  me  leave  to  fear 
The  building,  though  wellgrounded.  To  deceive 
Sir  Giles  (tnat^s  both  a  lion  and  a  fox 
In  his  proceedings)  were  a  work  beyond 
The  strongest  undertakers ;  nol  the  trial 
Of  two  weak  innocents. 

LordL.  Despair  not,  madam; 
Hard  things  are  compass^  oft  by  easy  means. 
The  cunninff  statesman,  that  believes  he  fathoms 
The  counsels  of  all  kingdoms  on  the  earth, 
Is  by  simplicity  oft  overreached. 

Lady  A*  May  he  be  so. 
The  young  ones  have  my  warmest  wishes. 

LordL,  O,  gentle  lady,  let  'em  prove   kind 

to  me; 
YouVe  kindly  heard -r- now   grant  my   honest 

suit. 
And  if  you  may  be  won  to  make  me   happy, 
But  loin  your  hand  to  mine,  and  that  shall  be 
A  solemn  contract 

Lady  A'  I  were  blind  to  my  own  good, 
Should  I  refuse  it;  yet,  my  lord,  receive  me 
As  such  a  one,  the  stody  of  whose  whole  life 
Shall  know  no  other  object  but  to  please  you. 

LordL.  If  I  return  not,  with  all  tenderness, 
Equal  respect  to  you,  may  I  die  wretched ! 

Lad  J  A,  There  needs  no   protestation,  my 

lord. 
To  her  that  cannot  doubt. — You  are  welcome, 

sir. 

Enter  W^ELLBoaN. 

Now  you  look  like  yourself. 

VFelU  And  will  continue 
Such  in  my  free  acknowledgment,  that  I  am 
Your  creature,  madam,  and  will  never  hold 
My  life  mine  own,  when  you  please  to  demand  it. 

LordL,    It  is  a  thankfulness   that   well   be- 
comes you. 

Lady  A,  For  me,  I  am  happy, 
That  my  endeavours  prosper*d.  Saw  you  of  late 
Sir  Giles,  your  uncle? 

iVell,  I  heard  of  him,  madam. 
By   his    minister,    Marrall:    he*s    grown    into 

strange  passions 
About  his  daughter.     This  last  night  he  looked  for 
Your  lordship  at  his  house;    but  missing  you. 
And  she  not  yet  appearing,  his  wise   head 
Is  much  pcrplexM  and  troubled. 

LordL,  I  hope  my  project  took. 

Lady  A.  I  strongly  hope. 

Sir  G.\JVii}iou^  Ha!  find  her,  booby !  thou 

huge  lump  of  nothing ! 
IMl  bore  thine  eyes  out  else. 

Jl^elh  May  it  please  your  lordship, 
For  some  ends  of  mine  own,  but  to  withdraw 
A  little  out  of  sight,  though  not  of  hearing, 
Yon  may  perhaps  have  sport. 

LordL,  ^ou  shall  direct  me.    [Steps aside. 

Enter  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  wUh  distracted 
looks t  driving  in  Marrall. 

SirG.  Idiot!  booby! 

Mar,  Sir,  for  what  cause 
Do  you  use  me  thus? 

Sir  G.  Cause,  slave  ?  why  I  am  angry, 
And  thou  a  subject  only  fit  for  beating; 
And  so  to  cool  my  choler.  Look  to  the  writing; 


Let  but  the  seal  be  broke  upon  the  box, 
That  has  slept  in  my  cabinet  these  three  years, 
1*11  rack  thy  soul  forH. 

Mar,  I  may  yet  cry  quittance. 
Though  now  I  suffer,  and  dare  not  resist. 

[Aiidt. 
Sir  G,  Lady,  by  yoiir  leave,  did  you  see  my 

daughter,  lady? 
And  the  lord  bcr  busnand?  Are  they  in  your 

bouse  ? 
If  they  are,  discover,  that  I  may  bid  >m  joy; 
And,  as  an  entrance  to  her  place   of  honour, 
See  your  ladyship  on  her  len  hand,  and  make 

courfsies 
W^hen  she  nodson  you;  which  you  must  receive 
As  a  special  favour. 

Lady  A,  Wheri  I  know,  sir  Giles, 
Her  state  requires  such  ceremony,  I  shall  pay  ii; 
But  in  the  mean  time 
I  give  you  to  understand,  I  neither  know 
Nor  care  where  her  honour  is. 

SirG,  When  you  once  tee  her 
Supported,  and  led  by  the  lord  her  hnsbaiid, 
You II  be  taught  better. — Nephew! 
PVeU,  W^ell! 
Sir  G,  No  more  ? 
n^ell,  Tis  all  I  owe  you. 
SirG.  Have  your  redeemed  rags 
Made  you  thus  iniolent? 

FTelL  Insolent  to  you! ,  [in  Storn. 

Why,  what  are  you,  sir,  more   than  my  self? 
'    Sir  G,'  His  fortune  swells  him ; 
Tis  rank ;  be*s  married.  [Aside. 

Lady  A,  This  is  excellent  r<^«A^. 

Sir  G,  Sir,  in  calm  language  (though  1  sel- 
dom use  it), 
I  am  familiar  with  the  cause  that  makes  you 
Bear  up  thus  bravely;  there^s  a  certain  but 
Of  a  stoFn  marriage;  do  you  hear?  of  a  stoPn 

marriage; 
In  which  *tit  said  there*s  somebody  hath  been 

coxen*d. 
I  name  no  parties.  [Lady  Alii»ortk  turns  atxHiy. 
Vfyil,  Well,  sir,  what  follows? 
Sir  G.  Marry,  this :  since  you  ^re  peremp- 
tory, remember, 
I'pon  mere  hope  of^your  great  match,  I  lent 

you 
A  thousand  pounds;  put  me  in  good  security, 
And  suddenly,  by  mortgage  or  by  statute, 
Of  some  of  your  new  possessions,  or  HI  have 

you 
DraggM  in  your  lavender  robes   to  the  gaol; 

you  know  me, 
And  therefore  do  not  trifle. 

fVelL  Can  you  be 
So  cruel  to  your  nephew,  now  he*s  in 
The  way  to  rise?  Was  this  the  couilesy 
You  did  me  m  pure  love,  and  no  ends  else? 
SirG,  End  me  no  ends;  engage  the  whole 

estate, 
And  force  your  upouse  to  sign  it ;  you  shall  havr 
Three   or  four    thousand  more    to   roar  and 

swagger. 
And  revel  in  bawdy  tav%ms. 

fr^lL  And  beg  aAer. 
Mean  }ou  not  so? 

SirG,  My  thoughts  are  mine,  and  free. 
Shall  I  have  security? 

fVell,  No,  indeed,  you  shall  not; 
Nor  bond,  nor  bill,  nor  bare  acknowlcdgmr it<. 
Your  great  looks  fright  not  me. 
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SirG.  But  mV  deeds  shall— 
<>u!bra?M?  "  \_Ther  doth  draw, 

JSnicr  Am^le,  Ordsh,  and  Furnace. 

LadjrA,  Help!  murder!  murder! 

ff'eU.  Let  him  come  on, 
With  'all  bis  wrongs  and  in)unes  abuul  him ; 
ArmM  with  his  cuUthroat  practices    to   guard 

Dim; 
J'he  right  that  i  bring  with  me  will  defend  nic, 
\nd  punish  his  extortion. 

Sir  G.  That  1  had  thee 
Out  single  in  the  field ! 

Ladj  A,  You  may;  but  m<d&e  iiut 
My  house  your  quarrelling  scene. 

SirG,  \Ver*t  in  a  church, 
By  heaven  and  hell  Fll  doH. 

Afar*  Now  put  him  to 
The  showing  of  the  deed. 

yy^il.  This  rage  is  vain,  sir ; 
Vor    lighting,  fear   not,   you   shall   ba\e    your 

hands  nill 
l^pon  the  least  incitement;  antl  whereas 
You    charge  me  with   a    debt  of  a   thousand 

pounds, 
if  there  he  law  (howe'er   you   have   no    con- 
science), 
Either  restore  my  land,  or  Til  recover 
\  debt  that's  truly  due  to  me  from  you, 
111  value  ten  times  more  than  v/hat  you  chal- 
lenge. 

SirG.  1  in  thy  debt?  oh  impudence!  did  I 

not  purchase 
The  land  left  by  thy  father?  that  rich  land 
That  had  continued  in  Wellborn^  name 
Twenty  descents;  which,  like  a  riotous  fool. 

Enter  a  Servant,  tvith  a  Bo.w 
Ihoii  didst  make  sale  of?  Is  not  here  cnclosM 
rhe  deed  that  does  confirm 'it  mine? 
Mar,  Now,  now!  [Aside, 

PVell,    1    do   acknowledge    none;    1   ne*er 

passM  o'er 
Such  land;  I  grant,  for  a  ^ear  or  two. 
You  had  it  in  trust;  which  if  you  do  discharge, 
Surrendering  the  possession,  you  shall  ease 
Yourself  and  me  of  charfeabfe  suits  in  lavv ; 
Which,  if  you  prove  not  nonest  (as  I  doubt  it), 
Must  of  necessity  follow. 

Lady  A,  In  my  judgment, 
lie  does  advise  you  well. 

Sir  G,  Good,  good !  conspire 
With  your  new  husbaud,  lady;   second  him 
In  his  dishonest  practices;  but  when 
This  manor  is  extended  to  my  use, 
You'll    speak    in    humbler   key,    and    sue   for 

favour. 
I.0adj A.  Never:  do  not  hope  it. 
f-Vell,  Let  despair  first  seixe  me. 
Sir  G,  Yet  to  shut  up  thy  mcruth,  and  make 
,  thee  give 

Thyself  the  lie,  the  loud  lie,  I  draw  out 
The  precious  evidence;  if  thou  canst  forswear 
Thy  hand  and  seal,  and  make  a  forfeit  of 

\Opens  Qie  Box, 
'I'by  ears  to  the  pillory;  see,  here's   that  will 

make 
My  interest  clear — Ha! 

Itody A,  A  fair  sUn  of  parchment! 
VKelL  Indented  I  confess,  and  labcU  too; 
Bat  neither  wax  nor  words.     How!    thunder- 
struck! 


Is « this    your   precious   evidence?   is    this  that 

makes 
Your  interest  de^r? 

SirG,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  wonder! 
What  prodigy  is  this?  what  subtle  devil 
Hath  raz'd  out  the  inscription?  the  wax 
Turn'd  into  dust,  the  rest  of  my  deeds  whole 
As  when  they  were  deliver'd:   and  this  only 
Made  nothing !  do  you  deal  with  witches,  rascal  i' 
There  is  a  statute  for  you,  which  will  bring 
Your  neck  in  a  hempen  circle;  yes,  there  is, 
And  now  His  better  tnougbt ;  for,  cheater,  know 
This  juggling  shall  not  save  you. 

fVell,  To  save  thee. 
Would  beggar  the  stock  of  mercy. 

Sir  G.  Marrall ! 

Mar.' Sir. 

Sir  G,  Though  the  witnesses  are  dead, 

[Flatters  him. 
Your  testimony — 

Help  with  an  oatli  or  two.-,  and  for  thy  master, 
Thy  liberal  master,  my  good  honest  servant, 
I  know  you  will  swear  any  thing  to  dash 
This  cunning  sleight:  the  deed  being   drawu 

too 
By  thee,  my  careful  Marrall,  and  deliver'd 
VVhen  thou  wert  present,  will  make  good  my 

title 
Wilt  thou  not  swear  this? 

Mar,  II  no,  1  assure  you. 
I  have  a  conscience,  not  sear'd  up  like  yours ; 
I  know  no  deeds. 

SirG,  Wilt  thou  betray  mc? 

Mar,  Keep  him 
From  using  of  his  hands,  VW  use  my   tongue 
To  his  no  little  torment 

SirG.  Mine  own  varlet 
Rebel  ogainst  me? 

Afa/'.   les,  and  uncase  you  too.  « 

The  idiot;  the  patch;  the  slave;  the  booby; 
The  property  fit  only  to  be  beaten 
For  your  morning  exercise;  your  football,  or 
Th'  unprofitable  lump   of  flesh ;   your  drudge 
Can  now  anatomise  you,  and  lay  open 
AH  your  black  plots,  level  with  the  earth 
Your  hill  of  pride,  and  shake, 
Nay  pulvcrixe,  the  walls  you  think  defend  you. 

Ladj^  A,  How  he  foams  at  the  mouth  with 

race! 

SirG,  O  that  I   had  thee   in    my   gripe,    I 

would  t^ar  thee 
Joint  after  joint! 

Mar,  \  know  you  are  a  tearer. 
But   I'll   have    first   your   fangs  par'd  ofl*,  and 

then 
Come  nearer  to  you;  when  I  have  discovered. 
And  made  it  good  before  the  judge,  what  ways 
And  devilish  practices,  you  us'd  to  cnxen  with. 

Sir  G,  But  that  I  will  live,  rogue,  to  torture 

thee. 
And  make  thee  wish,  and  kneel  in  vaiu  to  die ; 
These  swords  that  keep  thee  from  me  should 

fix  here. 
Although  they  made  my  body  but  one  wound, 
But  I  would  reach  thee. 

I  play  the  fool,  and  make   my    anger  but   ri- 
diculous. 
There  will  be  a  time  and  place,  there  will  be, 

cowards ! 
Wlien  you  shall  feel  what  I  dare  do. 

Well,  I  think  so: 
You  dare  do  any  ill,  yet  want  true  valour 
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To  be  honest  and  rcpeuU 

SirG,  They  arc  words  I  know  not, 
Nor   e*er  will  learn.     Patience,   the  beggar's 

virtue, 
Shall  find  no  harbour  here — After  these  stomis, 
At  length  a  calm  appears. 

Enter  Welido,  voilh  a  Letter, 

V\'eIconie,  most  welcome: 
There*s  comfort  in  thy  looks;  is  the  deed  done? 
Is  my  daughter  married  ?  say  but  so,  my  chaplain, 
And  I  am  tame. 

FFelldo,  Married?  yes,  I  assure  vou. 
Sir  G.  Then  vanish  all  sad  thoughts !  there's 

more  gold  for  thee. 
My  doubts  and  fears  are  in  the  titles  drownM 
Of  my   right    honpurable,   right    honourable 

daughter. 
Mar.   What  think   you,    sir;    was  it  not 

wisely  done 
To  turn  his  wicked  arts  upon  himseH? 

[To  neHborn. 
SirG.  Instantly  be  here! 

[Vniispering  to  fTelldo. 
To  my  wish,  to  my  wish.  Now  you  that  plot 

against  me. 
And  faopM  to  trip   my  heels   up;    that  con- 

temuM  me ; 
Think  on*t,  and  tremble.  [Loud  Music]^  They 

come,  I  liear  the  music 
A  lane  there  for  my  lord. 
PTell.  This  sudden  heat 
May  yet  be  cooled,  sir.  * 

SirG.  Make  way  there    for   my  lady  and 

lord. 

Enter  All  worth  and  Margaret. 

Marg,  Sir,  first  your   pardon,    then    your 
»  blessing,  with 

Your  full  allowance  of  the  choice  I  have  made. 
Not  to  dwell  too  long  on  words,  .  [Kneels, 
This  is  my  husband. 

SirG.  How? 

AUiV,   So,  I  assure  you;    all   the   rites  of 

marriage, 
W^ith  every  circumstance,  are  past. 
And  for  right  honourable  son-in-law,  you  may 

say 
Your  dutiful  daughter. 

SirG,  Devil!  are  they  married? 

ff^elldo.  Do  a  father's  part,  and  say,  faeav'n 

give  'em  joy! 

Sir  G,  Confusion  and  ruin !  Speak,  and  speak 

quickly, 
Or  thou  art  dead. 

Pf^elldo.  They  are  married. 

Sir  G.  Thou  hadst  better 
Have  made  a  contract  with  the  king  of  ftends 
Than  these. — My  brain  turns! 

Ff^eUdo,  Why  this  rage  to  me? 
Is  not  this  your  letter,  sir?  and  these  the  words*^ 
''Marry  her  to  this  gentleman?'* 

SirG.  It  cannot; 
Nor  will  I  e'er  believe  it:  'sdeatb!  I  will  not. 
That  I,  that  in  all  passages  1  touch'd 
At  worldly  profit  have  not  leA  print 
Where  I  have  trod,  for  the  most  curious  search 
To  trac«  my  footsteps,   should   be  gulPd   by 

children ! 
Baflded  and  fooN,  and  all  my  hopes  and  la- 
bours 
Defeated  and  made  void. 


fVell.  As  It  appears, 
You  are  so,  my  grave  uncle. 

SirG.  Village  nurses 
Revenge  their   wrongs   with   curses;    PH  not 

waste 
A  syllable,  but  thus  1  take  the  life 
Which,  wretch!  I  gave  to  thee, 

[Offers  to  kill  Margaret 

LordL,  Hold,  for  your  own  sake! 
Though  charity  to  your   daughter  bath   quite 

left  you. 
Will  you  do  an  act,   though    in   your  hopes 

lost  here, 
Can  leave  no  hope  for  peace  or  rest  hereafter? 

Sir  G.  Lord !  thus  I  spit  at  thee. 
And  at  thy  counsel;  and  again  desire  thee, 
As  thou  art  a  soldier,  if  thy  valour 
Dares  show  itself  where  multitude  and  example 
Lead  not  the  way,  let's   quit  the   house,  and 

change 
Six  words  la  private. 

LordL.  I  am  ready. 

VTell.  You'll  grow  like  him. 
Should  you  answer  his  vain,  challenge. 

Sir  G.  Are  you  pale  ? 
Borrow  his  help,  though  Hercules  call  it  odds, 
I'll  stand  against  both,  as  I  am  hemro'd  in  thus. 
Say  they  were  a  squadron 
Of  pikes,  lin'd  through  with  shot,  when  I  am 

mounted 
Upon  my  injuries,  shall  I  fear  to  charge 'em? 
No,  ril  through  the  battalia,   and  that  routed, 
I'll  fall  to  execution. 

[Attempts  to  draw  his  S(9ord. 
le: 
Some  undone  widow  sits  upon  mine  arm. 
And  takes  away  the  use  oPt!  and  my  sword 
Glu'd  to  my  scabbard  vritb  wrong'd  orphans' 

tears. 
Will  not  be  drawn. 

[Falls  into  his  SerQanti  Arms, 
Ha!  what  ai*e  these?  Sure,  hangmen, 
That  come   to  bind  my   hands,   and  then  to 

drag  me 
Before  the  judgment  seat!— Now  they  are  new 

shapes. 
And  do  appear  like  furies,  with  steel  whips. 
To  scourge  my  ulcerous  soul!  Shall  I  then  fall 
Ingloriously,  and  yield  ?  No,  spite  of  fate, 
I  will  be  torc'd  to  hell  like  to  myself; 
Though  yoif  were  legions  of  accursed  spirits, 
Thus  would  I  fly  among  you. 

[Carried  off  by  Order  and  Ambie. 
Meu:  vVas  it  not  a  rare  trick, 
An't  please  your  worship,  to  make  the  deed 

nothing? 
Certain  minerals  I  us'd, 
Incorporated  with  the  ink  and  wax. 
Besides  he  gave  me  nothing,  but  still  fed  me 
With  hopes  and.  blows;  and  that  was  the  in- 
ducement 
To  this  conundrum. 

fVeU,  You  are  a  rascal.    He  that  dares  be 

fabe 
To  a  master,  though  unjust,  will  neVr  be  true 
To  any  other.    Look  not  for  reward, 
Or  favour  from  roe;  I  will  shun  thy  sight 
As  I  would  do  a  basilisk's.    Thank  my  pity. 
If  thou   keep   thy  ears;   lioweVr,  I  will  take 

order 
Your  practise  shall  be  siienc'd. 
JusLG.  Ill  commit  him, 
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if  you  will  have  me,  sir. 

rFeU,  That  were  to  little  purpose; 
His    coDsdencc    be    his    punishment. — Not  a 

word, 
But  inslantly  be  gone.  \Kxit  Marrali, 

Marg,  Ob,  my  poor  father  I 

Alifv.   Nay,   weep  not^    dearest,   though  it 

shows  your  pity. 
What  is  decreed  by  beauin  we  cannot  alter: 
And  heaven  here  gives  a  precedent  to  teach  us 
That  when  we  lea%e  religion,  and  turn  atheists, 
Their  own  abih'ties  leave  them. 

JLordL*  Pray  you  take  comfort; 
i  will  endeavour  you  shall  be  his  guardian 
In    his   distraction:   and   for   your  land,    Mr. 
1*11  be  an  umpire  [Wellborn, 

Between  you  and  thi&  the  undoubted  heir 
Of  sir  Giles  Overreach.    For  me,   here's  the 

anchor 
That  I  roust  fix  on.  ' 

\Take9  Lady  AllworOis  Hand. 

AU^.  W^hat  you  shall  determine, 
My  lord,  I  will  allow  of. 

VKelL  *l'is  the  language 
That  I  speak  loo ;  but  there  is  something  else, 


Beside  the  repossession  of  my  land, 
And  payment  of  my  debts,  that  I  n\ust  practise. 
I  had  a  reputation,  but  *twas  lost 
In  my  loose  course;  and  till  I  redeem  it 
Some  noble  way,  I  am  but  half  made  up. 
It  is  a  time  of  action ;  if  your  lordship 
Will  please  to  confer  a  company  upon  me 
In  your  command,  I  doubt  not,  in  my  service 
To  my  king  and  country,  but  I  shall  do  some- 
thing 
That  may  make  me  right  again. 
LordL.  Your  suit  is  granted, 
And  you  Iov*d  for  the  motion. 
fVelL  Nothing  wants  then 

[Aetdressinff  himself  io  the  Audience, 
But  your  allowance — and  in  that  our  all 
Is  comprehended;  it  being  known,  nor  we. 
Nor  he  that  wrote  the  comedy,  can  be  free. 
Without  your  manumission;  which  if  you 
Grant  willingly,  as  a  fair  favour  due 
To  the  poet's  and  our  labours  (as  you  may) 
For  we  despair  not,  gentlemen,  of  the  play — 
We  jointly  shall   profess,   your    grace   hath 

might 
To  teach  us  action,  and  him  how  to  itrrite. 


THOMAS  MORTON 

Was  bora  in  the  connly  of  Ourliam.  Hit  father  died  whrn  he  was  very  young;  aud  ihe  care  of  Lis  education  and 
fortuoe  devolved  on  bia  iiacle,  Mr.  Maddiaon.  an  eminent  atock-1>rokcr,  who  acat  him  to  Sobo  SquAre Academy,  ivhere 
be  waa  •  conlcDportrr  performer^  in  the  private  playa  of  that  seminary,  with  Mr.  Ilolmcn.  He  became  aflerwarda  a 
member  of  lancuJtt'a  inn.    This  year  baa  added  an  amperiahable  leaf  to  hia  fame  in  The  School  for  grown  OhiUrtn, 


A  CURE  FOR  THE  HEART -ACHE. 

Comedy  by  Th.  Morion.  Acted  at  Covenl-Gardrn  1797.  There  ia  in  thia  comedy  more  of  drematie  art  than  io 
any  oihcr  drama  by  Ihe  aame  author*  or  pcrhapaj  of  any  author. 

That  peculiar  part  of  aLill  hero  implied  J« — the  ikill  of  drawing  charactera  which  ahall  exactly  plcai^e  upon  the 
■tage,  the  aphere  alone  for  which  they  were  formed,  boldly  defying  erery  other  coniequence. 

A  reader  unacquainted  with  the  force,  the  varioua  poirera  of  acting,  may  frravely  inouire,  bow  it  waa  poaalble  thia 
play  could  intereat  an  audience  7  Much,  may  be  anawered,  waa  efi'ecled  by  the  aciora— but  atill  it  waa  the  author  who 
foresaw  what  might  be  done  in  their  performance,  and  who  artfully  arranged  hia  plan  to  the  puiipoae  of  exhibition,  and 
penetrated  farther  than  any  other  eye  could  have  diacerned,  into  the  probability  of  aucceaa. 

Hia  aagacily  iva*  rewarded — fur  never  wea  play  better  received. 

It  appears  jn  the  acting  a  pretty  rural  atory,  mnat  whimsically  embellished  by  tlie  two  heroea  of  the  piece  from 
town— the  Rapids,  falher  and  aon. 

Mundcn  and  Lewis,  in  those  two  parts,  ao  excellently  understood  the  author  ;  and  the  audience  ao  well  compre^ 
bended  all  three,  that  scarcely  a  sentence  waa  uttered  by  either  of  iboae  performera  wiihout  being  greeted  by  laughter 
or  applauae.  If  the  influence  of  Hi,  Vitua  waa,  at  times,  somewhat  too  powerful  npon  Lewis,  if  hia  rapidity,  now  and 
tlicD,  became  extravagant,  it  only  excited  si  ill  more  extravagant  mirth. 

The  author  has  drawn  a  delinquent  from  India,  and  made  an  apology  to  all  persona  returned  from  that  part  of  the 
globe  for  having  done  so.— To  peraons  of  fashion,  whom  he  baa  likewise  aatirixed,  he  makea  no  apology— he  either 
U»oitght  they  were  too  hardened  to  sulTcr  under  his  censure,  or  too  innocent  to  care  for  it. 

There  are  incidents  of  most  virtuous  tendency  in  this  play,  and  such,  ^  on  the  first  view,  is  that  of  Frank  Oatland 
overcoming  hia  temptation  to  ateal.  But  thieving  is,  perhaps,  the  only  crime  that  never  assails  the  boman  heart  -with- 
out making  •  conquest — for  it  aeema  probable,  that  an  honaat  man  never,  upon  any  occasion,  feela  tlie  enlieement  to 
parJoin  fiom  his    neighbour. 

The  title  of  this  comedy  is  most  apt,  and  gtvea  the  author's  own  eatimation  of  it  with  a  degree  of  candour  that 
forbids  high  expectation  in  either  auditor  ur  reader,  and  diaarma  all  criticism  that  is  not  merely  confined  to  that  ape- 
vice  of  entertainment,  which,  by  implication,  he  haa  promiaed-^xce#aiv/e  lAerriment. 

In  keeping  hia  word  with  the  public,  Mr,  Morton  haa  likewise  added  more  valuable  materials  than  hnmonr-^moiiy 
admirable  rt-lleelioas  are  diaperscd  (brongbout  the  work,  and  an  excellent  moral  ia  introduced  at  the  cataalrophe^ 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


sin  HUBERT  STANLEY. 
CHARLES   STANLEY. 
VORTEX. 
YOVM6   RAPID, 
OLD    nAPU>. 


VRAHH  OATLAND. 
FARMER  OATLAND. 
BRONZE. 
HEARTLEY. 
riRST  WAITER. 


SECOND  WAITER. 

MR.   VORTEXES   SERVANT. 

SERVANT  TO  SIR  HUBERT. 

LANDLORD. 

HAIR-DRESSER. 


ELLEN. 

MISS  VORTEX. 

JESSY  OATLAND. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  L—A  Farm  Yard,  —  House  on  one 
side,  a  neat  Klower  Garden  on  Hie  other, 
—  The  Bells  of  u  Team  jingling. 

Frank.  V  Without^  Woyh  !  Whoh !  Smiler. 
[Enters^  So !  Feyther  be  not  come  home  from 
ibe  Nabob*s  house  yet.  Eh!  beaD*t  that  sister 
Jessy  in  her  garden,  busy  among  the  poseys? 
— Sister  Jessy! 

Enter  Jessy  from   the  Garden ,    a  fTater- 
ing-pot  in  her  liand, 

Jessy.  Ah,  Frank,  so  soon  returned  from 
Gloucester?  Have  you  sold  the  com? 

Frtmk.  Ees. 

Jessy,  And  how  did  you  like  the  town? 
You  were  never  there  before? 

Frank.  Loike  it — I  doan*t  know  how  I  loik*d 
it,  not  I;  I  zomehow  couMn*t  zee  the  town 
for  the  housen:  desperate  zi^ht  of  them  to  be 
sure ! — But.  Jessy,  you,  who  went  io  Lunnun 
town  to  take  in  your  laming,  can  tell  me,  be 
there  as  many  houses  in  Lunnun  ? 

Jesaj.  A  hundred  times  the  number. 

Frank.  And  do  your  *squires  there,  like  Sir 
Hubert  Stanley,  and  theNaoob  here,  keep  fine 
coaches? 

Jessjr.  Yes,  Frank;  there  are  some  thou> 
sands  round  Sl  Jameses  Gate. 

Frank.  St.  Jameses  Geat !  Dong  it;  it  would 
be  worth  a  poor  man*s  while  to  stand  and 
open  that  geat — Pray  you,  where  do  that  geat 
lead  to? 

Jessjr.  The  road  to  preferment,  Frank. 

Frank.  Ecod,  if  your  road  to  preferment 
be  %o  crammM  wi*  your  coaches  and  great 
folk,  no  wonder  a  poor  man  be  run  oown 
when  he  tries  to  get  a  bit. 

Jessy.  Ha  !  ha ! 

Fremk.  You  seem  to  be  in  terrible  good 
spirits,  Jessy! 

Jessj.  I  have  reason,  Frank.  I  have  just 
received  a  letter  from  my  dear  Edward,  who 
has  left  London- on  business  with  his  father, 
Mr.  Rapid,  and  will  be  here  to-day. 

Frank.  I  suppose  it  be  a  desperate  long 
letter,  and  cruel  sweet.  Full  of  kisses  and 
voluntines  *), — Nine  sheets  I  warrant. 

JessY'  Hardly  nine  yror^s.  The  truth  is, 
that  Edward,  .though  handsome,  generous,  and 
1  hope  sincere,  is  impatient  and  hasty  to  a 
degree,  that — 

Frank.  Hasty?  What  then?  When  a  man 
be  on  the  road  to  do  good,  he  canH  go  too 
fast,  I  say. — BeanH  that  Feyther  coming  thro' 
WIieat-Ash?  He  have  been  drinking  and  game- 
string  all  good  Sunday  night  wi*  Nabob*s 
sarvants,— how  whitish  and  deadly  bad  he  do 
look,  fie  used  to  be  as  comely  and  handsome 
as  either  of  us,  wasn't  he  now?  Do  you  know, 

l)  Valentines.  On  lh«  l4lh  of  Febniarj,  (St.  Valcnliac'f 
i1«y)  it  ia  the  ciivlom  in  England  for  jrobng  people 
to  corrcipond  with  one  another,  bf  means  of  the  post; 
Trhcn  young  ladies  are  allowed  to  receive  loiters  va- 
lentines from  young  gentlemen,  and  lo  answer  them 
also.  Of  course  these  letters  are  full  of  smart;;  and 
darts,  loves  and  doves,  etc.  This  cnstomis  now  mostly 
confined  lo  counlry-town  awherc  the  oafavoured  swain 
is  aomvttmcs  honoured  with  a  caricature*  aocempanted 
perhsps  with  the  following: 

"The  rose  is  red,  the  viole'ts  blue. 
The   devil's  UacK— and  so  are  yon." 
I  r  the  favoured  one's  last  line  is, 

**  Camatioa's  awecl,  and  so  are  you." 


Jessy,  at  chorch  yesterday,  Sir  Hubert  looking 
round,  as  he  always  do,  to  see  if  hit  tcnaots 
be  there,  missM  feyther,  and  gate  m^  such  a 
desperate  look,  that  i  dropt  prayer-book  out 
of  my  hand;  and  truly,  when  ievtfaer  do  go 
to  church,  I  be  always  shamed,  he  never  knows 
where  to  find  the  collcct->-never— An  sure  it 
be  not  my  fault,  he  be  so  full  of  prodigality 
— never  sun  set  feyther  better  example  than  I 
do*s  mine;  what  can  I  do  more  for  *uo?  it 
wouMnH  be  becoming  in  m€  to  leather^)  fey- 
ther, wou'd  it,  Jessy? 

Jessy,  Here  he  comes  —  III  return  to  my 
garden — to  converse  with  him  is  to  me  dread- 
ful; for  while  my  breast  rises  with  indignatioo 
at  his  conduct  as  a  man,  it  sinks  again  in  pity 
for  the  misfortunes  of  a  parent. 

Frank.  Now  that's  just  like  1 — I  feeb  as  if 
I  shou'd  like  to  lick  ^)  un ,  and  cry  ail  the 
lime — but  what  will  be  the  end  on\   Jessy? 

Jessy .  Ru i n,  i ne V i tabi e  ru i n.  [Desponding}} . 

Frank.  VVell,  donU  tliee  be  cast  down— 
thee  knows  I  be  cruel  kind  to  thee;  at  mra/s, 
I  always  gi*s  thee  the  desperate  nice  bits,  and 
if  thy  lover  prove  false^nearted ,  or  feyther 
shoud  come  lo  decay,  I  be  a  terrible  strf/Og 
lad ,  ril  work  "for  thee  fra  sun^ris'e  to  down, 
and  if  any  one  offer  to  harm  thee,  111  fight 
for  thee  till  I  die. 

Jessy.  Thanks,  my  good  lad:  thanks,  dear 
brother.  [Kisses  him,  and  exU. 

Frank.  As  nice  a  bit  of  a  sister  that,  as  in 
all  country  round. 

Ent^r  Farmer  Oatland  dressed  in  a  com- 
pound of  rusticity  and  fashion. 

Oat.  [Singingl  Ba  via  mo  tutti  tra.  —  Dora 
it  this  be  what  I  call  loife!  Have  you  soltt 
the  wheat? 

Frank.  Ees. 

Oat.  How  mucli? 

Frank.  Two'  load. — Six  and  twenty  pound. 

Oai.  [Yatvning']  Exactly  the  trifle  1  lost 
last  night. 

Frank.  What? 

Oai.  Take  it  lo  the  Nabob's  gentleman. 

Frank.  I  were  going,  feyther,  to  the  ca»llr 
to  gee  it  to  Sir  Huberts  steward  for  rent 

Oat.  Hent,  you  boor!  That  for  Sir  Hubert, 
[Snapping  his  Fingers^  Ah!  Nabob's  sarvanb 
be  the  tippy  ^) — Every  thing  be  done  by  thcni 
so  genteely. 

Frank.  Ecod,  you  be  done  by  them  gen- 
teely enough :  1  be  sure  that  house  hare  br6ught 
the  country  round  to  ruination.  Before  tDt» 
Nabob  come  here  wi'  all  his  money,  and  Lt- 
doran'd  to  'un,  every  thing  were  as  peaceable 
and  deceant  as  never  was ;  not  a  lawyer  within 
ten  miles;  now  there  be  three  practising  in 
village ;  and  what's  ameast  as  bad ,  there  be 
three  doctors;  and  the  farmers  so  consated, 
drive  about  in  their  chay-carts,  eat  lumpssgar 
ev'ry  day,  and  gi'  balls  *). 

Uai.  To  be  sure. 

Jtyank.  And  what's  the  upshot?  wh^  that 
they  jig  it  away  to  county  jail. 

Oat.  Tezez-vous !  Let  me  see— Great  cassino 

i)  To  leather  means,  to  beat. 

c)  To  lick  is  another  word  for«  to'heat. 

5)  The  tip'tup  uf  fashion. 

4)  This  extravagance  of  the  Bnglish  formers,  ha$  bee* 
the  cause  of  the  rain  of  many  hnndreds  of  faanlirs  ■■**' 
seal  some  to  gaol»  and  others  to  emigrate. 
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h^  ten  o*  dianonds.    Well,  then,   I  play — 
Jfyank*    Play!    ecod,   if  you  go  on  so  you 
mun  "vrork  tbo . 

Oai,  Next  I  mun  take  care  of  the  speads. 
Fritnk.  No,  feytber,  a  spade  mun  take  care 
o'you;  by  gol  ^),  here  be  Mr.  Ileartley,  Sir 
Hubert's  stewarn;— now  doan't  you  be  saucy 
to  'un,  feytber;  —  now  do  bebeave  thyself— 
noiv  tbat*s  a  man,  feytber,  do. 

\Clapping  him  on  the  Back, 

-»  f 

Enier  Heartley. 

Heart.  Good  day.  Farmer  Oatland;  bow- 
dost  do,  honest  Frank? 

Frank,  Desperate  pure,  thank  ye,  sur. 

Heart  Well,  Farmer,  once  more  \  have 
caird  respecting  your  arrear  of  rent.  — Tbi*ce 
hundred  pound  is  a  long  sum. 

Frank,  Three  hundred  pound! 

Heart  And  unless  it  he  immediately  dis- 
charged, Sir  Hubert  is  resolved  to — 

Oat  That  for  Sir  Hubert — He  shall  have  his 
rent  —  Frank ,  send  your  sister  Jessy  to  the 
Nabob\  beMI  let  me  ha^ve  the  money. 

Frank,  No!  I  won't — What  busmess  have 
sister  at  such  a  desperate  prodigal  place!  Na, 
na,  ril  go  myzelf. 

Heart.   You  are  in  the  right,  honest  Frank. 

Frank,  Yes,  sur,  I  always  am. 

Oai.  Ugh!  vou  vulgar  mungrel — W^cll,  de- 
sire the  Nabob's  gentleman  to  desire  the  Na- 
bob to  let  me  have  three  hundred  pounds. 

Frank,   He  won't  gi'  thee  a  brass  farthing. 

Oat  Sir  Hubert  shall  have  bis  money — Ha ! 
ha!  ha!  my  notion  is,  he  wants  it  sad  enough, 
ha!  ha! 

Heart*  Sirrah! 

Frank,  Don't  you  mind  'un,  »ur,  don't  ye, 
he  he's  intoucated.  Dong  thee,  beheave  tny- 
self!  \_1^ith  Sorrow  and  Vexation, 

Oat  Silence,  you  bound!  and  obey! — ^Bon 
jour,  Mr.  Steward — I'll  to  bed — 'Pon  honour, 
1  must  cut')  Champaigne,  it  makes  me. so 
narvous — Sir  Hubert  shall  have  his  money,  let 
that  satisfy. — Follow  me,  cur!  • 

tjEjcit  int0  the  house. 

Heart.  Sad  doings,  frank.  [Exit 

[  Frank  shakes fiisJiead  and/oilontfsO  ATLAfiJi. 

ScBNK  U.  —  A  Room  in  the  Nabob'' s  House. 

tenter  Ellen  Vortex,  meeting  Broktze. 

£Uen,  Good  Mr.  Bronse,  have  you  been  at 
Sir  Hubert  Stanley's! 

Mronte,  Yes,  ma'am. 

MUen.  Is  Charles  Stanley  arrived? 

Bronze.  No,  ma'am,  but  he  is  hourly  ex- 
pected. 

Ellen.  Do  they  say  he  is  well — quite  re- 
covered ? 

Bronze.  I  don't  know,'  ma'am,  upon  my 
soul. — I  beg  pardon,  but  really  the  Baronet^s 
house  it  horrid  vulgar,  compared  to  your 
uncle's,  the  Nabob's  liere;  I  peeped  through 
my  glass  into  an  old  half,  and  beheld  fitty 
paupers  ait  dinner, — such  wretches! — and  the 
Baronet  himself  walking  round  the  table  to 
see  them  properly  fed. — How  damn'd  low! — 
Ugh*    I  would  bet  a  rump  and  dozen  '),  our 

i)  Br  Cad. 

s)  Plnh  lor,  Icaro  off. 

3)  A  ramp   or  beef  «n4    •   dozen  of    port;    a  faTottritc 
Bnglun  wager. 


second  table  is  more  genteeler  than  Sir  Hubert's 
own.  —  But  I  must  away ,  for  we  expect  the 
rich  Miss  Vortex  —  I  beg  pardon;  but  your 
name  and  the  Nabob's  daughter  being,  the 
same,  we  call  her  the  rich,  to  distinguish — 

Ellen,  And  you  do  wisely. —  No  term  of 
distinction  could  possibly  be  more  signiGcant, 
or  better  understood  by  the  world  than  that 
you  have  adopted. 

Bronze.  Hope  no  offence,  ma'am. 

Ellen.  None,  Bronze,  go  in — 

Bronze.  The  last  man  on  earth  to  offend 
a  fme  woman.  [Exit. 

Ellen.  The  rich  Miss  Vortex — most  true. — 
But  now  my  dear  Charles  Stanley  is  returned, 
I  claim  the  superior  title  of  the  bappy.  Oh ! 
Charles,  when  we  parted  last  at  Spa;  bow 
great  the  contrast!  thy  animated  form  was 
prisoned  in  the  icy  fetters  of  disease,  thy  pale 
and  quivVing  lip  refusM  a  last  adieu :  —  but, 
ah !  a  smile  that  seem'd  borrowed  from  a  seraph, 
who  wailed  to  bear  thee  up  to  Heaven,  swore 
for  thee  everlasting  love.  That  smile  sup- 
ported me  in  solitude, — but  to  solitude  I  have 
now  bade  adieu;  and  to  be  near  the  lord  of 
my  heart,  have  again  enter'd  this  house,  the 
palace  of  ruinous  luxury  and  licentious  mad- 
ness:— but  here  comes  its  whimsical  proprietor. 

i 
Enter  Mn.   Vortex,   wiili  a  Paper  in  his 
hand,    attended  by   Black    and    VFhite 
Servants. 

Vortex.  Sublime ! — Ob  the  fame  of  this  speech 
will  spread  to  Indostan.  £b! — don't  I  smell 
the  pure  air  in  this  room?  Oh!  you  villains, 
would  you  destroy  me?  throw  about  the  per- 
fumes. For  legislative  profundity,  for  fancy 
and  decoration — ^'tis  a  speech — 

Ellen.  What  speech  is  it,  sir? 
*  Vortex,  Ah!  Ellen, — why  my  maiden  speexh 
in  Parliament.  —  It  will  alarm   all  Europe ;  — 
ni  speak  it  to  you^ — 

Ellen.  No,  my  dear  uncle,  not  just  now. — 
I  hear  you*ve  been  ill. 

Vortex.  Oh!  very.  A  strange  agitation  at 
ray  heart,  and  such  a  whizzing  and  spinning 
in  my  head — 

Ellen,  I  hope  you've  had  advice. — 

Vortex.  Oh,  yes,  I've  had  them  all.  —  One 
physician  told  me  it  was  caused  by  too  bril- 
liant and  effervescent  a  genius  ;-'the  next  said, 
it  was  the  scurvy ; — ;a  third,  it  proceeded  from 
not  eating  pepper  to  a  melon ;  —  another  had 
the  impudence  to  bint  it  was  only  little  qualms 
tbat  agitated  some  gentlemen  who  had  made 
fortunes  in  India;  —  one  recommended  a  sea 
voyage,  —  another,  a  flannel  night-cap;  one 
prescribed  water,  —  the  other  brandy;  but, 
however,  they  all  agreed  in  this  essential  point, 
that  Fm  not  to  be  contradicted,  but  have  my 
viray  in  every  thing. 

Ellen.  An  extremely  pleasant  prescription, 
certainly.  But  under  these  circumstances  do 
you  hold  it  prudent,  uncle,  to  become  a  par- 
b'amentary  orator?  I  believe  a  little  gentle  con- 
tradiction is  usual  in  that  House. 

Vorte.x,  I  know  it-*- hut  if  you  will  hear 
my  speech,  you  will  see  how  I  manage — I 
begin — Sir — 

Enter  Servant, 
Ser,  Your  daughter,  Sir,  is  arrived  from  town 
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Ellen.   Thank  you,  cousin,   for  ibis  relief. 

J[Aside, 
f-^ortex.  Zounds,  Vni  not  to  be  interrupted. 
Sertf.  She  is  here,  sir. 

Enter  Miss  Vortex. 

Miss  Vor*  My  dear  Nabob,  UDCommon  glad 
to  see  you.    Ah,  Ellen!  what,  tired  of  .seclusion 
and  a  cottage? 
Ellen.  I  hope,  cousin,  I  am  welcome  to  you. 
Miss  Vor.  Certainly;  you  know  we  are  un- 
common glad  to  see  any  body  in  the  country. 
—  But,   my  dear  Nabob,   you   don*t  enquire 
about  the  opening  of  our  town-bouse. 
Vortex.  I  was  thinking  of  my  speech. 
Miss  Vor.   The  most  brilliant  house-warm- 
ing M— 'Uncommon   full,    aboTe  a   thousand 
people — e^ery  body  there. 

Ellen.  Prakjf  cousin,  do  you  then  visit  every 
body? 

Jniss  Vor.  Certainly  they  must  ask  me. 
Ellen.   Must!   I  should  imagine  that  wou*d 
depend  on  inclination. 

Miss  Vor.  Inclination!  Pshaw!  1  beg  your 
pardon,  but  you  are  really  uncommon  igno- 
rant, my  dear.  They  must  ask  me,  I  tell 
you. —  Now  suppose  a  Duchess  rash  enough 
to  shut  me  from  her  parties;  —  Tery  well. — 
She  names  a  night  —  I  name  the  same,  «nd 
give  an  entertainment  greatly  surpassing  hers 
m  splendour  and  profusion.  —  What  is  the 
consequence?  —  why,  that  her  rooms  are  as 
deserted  as  an  ex-minister's  levee,  and  mine 
crammM  to  sufibcation  with  her  Glrace*s  most 
puissant  and  noble  friends. — Ha !  ha !  my  dear 
Ellen ,  the  court  of  St.  James's  run  after  a 
good  supper  as  •  eagerly  as  the  court  of  alder- 
men.—  Ha!  ha!  your  being  in  this  country. 
Nabob,  was  thought  quite  coarming. — ^A  host 
not  being  at  home  to  receive  his  guests  is  un- 
common new  and  elegant,  isn't  it  —  Here  we 
improve,  my  dear,  on  ancient  hospitality — 
those  little  memorandums.  Nabob,  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  thing. 

Vortex.  \Reads'\  "March"  — Oh!  that's  a 
delightful  month,  when  nature  produces  nothing, 
and  every  thing  is  forc'd. — Let  me  see  *) — 
*'50  quarts  of  green  pease,  at  five  guineas  a 
quart," — that  was  pretty  well: — "500  peaches" 
— at  what? — "a  gumea  each." — Oh!  too  cheap. 
Miss  Vor.  'TIS  very  true;  but  I  assure  you 
I  tried  every  where  to  get  them  dearer,  but 
cou'd  not. 

Vortex.  And  I  suppose  the-  new  white  satin 
furniture  was  all  spoil'd.  .> 

Miss  Vor.  Ob !  entirely — and  the  pier  glasses 
shivered  to  pieces  so  delightfully. 

Vortex.  Well,  I  hope  you  bad  the  whole 
account  put  in  the  papers? 

Miss  Vor,  Certainlvy  f\%^  what  would  have 
been  the  use  of  giving  the  fete.  Then  the 
company;  such  charmmg  eccentricity,  sucb 
characters  out  of  character.-*- We  had  a  noble 
peer  bowing  for  custom  to  his  shop,  and  an 
alderman  turning  over 'the  music  leaves  for 
the  celebrated  Soprano;  an  orator's  lady  de- 
tailing her  husband's   three   hours  speech   in 

t)  Upon  enleriog  a  neir-kaill  lion«c»    il  is   cuctomary  lo 

wariB  it  ia  Uie  maaner  here  dcicribedi  imoiig  the  ex- 

iraTaganL 
«)  NoMT  for   tho  extraragaata   gf  CoTcnt-Garden  Market, 

ThU   ib   alMgellicr   an    excellent    picture   of  Life   in 

London. 
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Parliament,  and  the  orator  himself  detcriklofi 
how  puppeU  are  managed  at  the  FaDtocdni; 
we  had  grandmothers  makine  assignatioos 
with  boys,  and  the  children  of  Israel  ioioiD? 
the  host  of  Pharaoh.  — Oh!  my  dear  Miss 
Vortex,  why  don't  you  partake  in  these  cbana- 
ing  scenes. 

Ellen,  My  dear  Miss  Vortex  six  tuppen 
would  annihilate  my  fortune. 

Miss  Vor,  Ob !  true ;  I  forgot  your  uncom- 
mon small  fortune:  but  I  don't  think  it  mudi 
signifies.  I  swear  people  of  fashion  in  town 
seem  to  do  as  well  without  money  as  with  it 
You  might  be  successful  at  play  —  (here  are 
points  to  be  learnt  which  certainly  do  not  ^Jt 
you  the  worst  of  the  game.  Come,  will  yoa 
be  my  protege? 

Ellen,  Excuse  me,  cousin,  I  dare  say  I  ought 
to  be   covered  with    blushes  when  1  own  a 
vulgar  d^cstation  of  the  character  of  a  female 
gamester;    and    I  must  decline  the  hooour  of 
your  introduction  to  the  haut-too,  till  al  least 
they  have  justice  on  their  side. 
Miss  Vor,    An  uncommon  odd  girl,  Nabob. 
Elten,  Heavens!  to  what  state  of  abject  de- 
gradation must  fashionable  society  he  reduced, 
when  oflicers    of  police   are  as  much  dreaded 
by  ladies   in   the   purlieus   of  Si.  James^,  as 
they  are  by  culpurses  in  the  wretched  iaauiii 
of  St*  Giles's. 

Miss  Vor.  For  shame,  Ellen,  to  censure  your 
own  sex. 

Ellen,  No,  Madam,  I  am  its  advocate;  aod 
in  that  stiCs  name  protest  an  abhorrence  of 
those  women  who  do  not  consider  any  thing 
shameful  but  to  be  ashamed  of  aoj  thing; 
whose  resemblance  to  nature  and  innocence 
exists  but  in  their  nakedness,  and  to  whom 
honour  is  only  known  as  a  pledge  at  a  gaming 
table.  [Exit 

Miss  Vor,  Did  you  ever  hear.  Nabob? 
Vortex.   I  did  not  hear  a  word  she  said; 
I  was  thinking  of  my  speech. 

Miss  Vor,  A  pert,  Gothic,  low-bred  crea- 
tur<%|  But  her  contemptible  fortune  suits  un- 
common well  with  her  grovelling  ideas. 

Vortex.  Don't  you  talk  of  her  fortune,  it 
always  makes  my  poor  head  worse.  You  know 
at  the  time  I  gave  her  five  thousand  pounds 
in  lieu  of  what  I  called  her  expectations,  I 
bad  in  my  hands  an  enormous  sum  of  hers. 
O  dear!  I'm  afraid  the  doctor  was  right— ab! 
mine  are  certainly  East  India  qualms—l  wonder 
if  giving  her  fifty  thousand  back  again  wou'd 
do  my  heart  any  good? 

Miss  f^r.  VVhat!   my  dear  Nabob?  1  ^ 
c!are  you  quite  shock  me. 
Vortex*  Oh,  conscience! 
Miss  Vor,   Conscience!  he!  he!  a  tl>iof  ^ 
uncommon  vulgar,  a  thing  so  completely  oat- 
sded ;  besides ,  you  knov/  very  well  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  exis.  under  20,000^  a  7^' 
Vortex,  That's  very  true. 
Miss  Vor.   Some  people  certainly  do  con- 
trive to  ^ub  on  with  ten  thousand,  but  bov 
they  do  it  is  to  me  miraculous;  then  think  of 
your  intention  of  roarryiug  me  to  the  son  of 
your   great  rival   the  Baronet;    think  of  his 
borough. 

Vortex,  Ah!  very  true.— Conscience,  avaunl. 

I  have  made  a  motion  on  matrimony  to  Sir 
Hubert 
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Miss  Wor»  And  young  Stanley's  arrWal;  oh! 
what  a  sweet  youth! 

Vortex*  Oh  I  what  a  sweet  borough  interest ! 
But  Pm  glad  your  heart  |s  interested. 

Miss  ror,  neart  interested!  Lud,  how  can 
you  suspect  me  of  so  uncommon  vulgar  a 
sensation.  I  trust  my  joy  is  occasioned  hy 
ideas  more  becoming  a  woman  of  fashion. — 
I  am  charmed  because  his  Ibrtuue  is  large, 
his  family  ancient;  and  because  my  marriage 
will  render  all  my  female  friends  so  uncom- 
mon miserable;  and  because  I  suspect  that 
Ellen  met  young  Stanley  at  Spa,  ana  that  she 
dares  aspire  to — 

Vbrif.T'  I  wish  she  were  out  of  the  house. 

Miss  yor.  No — she  shall  stay  to  witness  my 
triumph. 

Vortex^,  Shall  stay.  —  Tm  not  to  be  contra- 
dicted, you  know — my  physicians-^ 

Miss  For,  Certainly  not,  my  dear  Nabob; 
but  I  may  recommend ;  Fm  sure  no  physician 
would  object  to  your  taking  advice.  Ahl  does 
Ellen  love  you  as  i  do?  —  will  she  listen  to 
your  speech  as  I  intend  to  do?  would  she 
throw  away  thousands  for  you  in  a  night, 
as  r  do? 

Vortex*  \try  true!  very  true!        [^Exeunt, 

ScKNB  l\\,"^A  Pleasure  Ground,  and.  a  View 
of  an  Ancient  Castle. 

Mnter  Fotsr  Servants,  dressed  in  old-fa- 
shioned Liveries,  tlien  Sir  Hubert  Stan- 
let  and  Hbartlby. 

Sir  Hub,  Good  Heartley,  is  all  prepared  for 
tnj  boy's  reception,  his  favourite  study  on  the 
southern  battlement? — Are  his  dogs  train'd — 
his  hunters  well  condition'd? 

Heart,  To  say,  truth.  Sir  Hubert,  the  castle 
has  been  all  day  m  quarrel,  each  servant  claim- 
ing the  right  of  exclusive  attendance  on  his 
dear  young  master. 

Sir  Hub,  I  thank  their  honest  loves.  He 
writes  me  he  is  well,  good  Heartley;  quite 
well. — Ha !  the  village  bells  proclaim  my  boy's 
arrival.  —  Dost  thou  hear  the  people's  shouts? 

JiearlL  Aye,  and  it  revives  ray  old  heart 

Sir  Hub,  These  welcomes  are  the  genuine 
effusions  of  love  and  gratitude  —  Spite  of  this 
Nabob's  arts,  you  see  how  my  loving  neigh- 
bours respect  me. 

"Enter  ServanL 

Where  is  my  boy? 

Serv,  Not  yet  arriv'd,  sir. 

Sir  Hub,  No! 

Serv,  These  rejoicings  are  for  the  Nabob's 
daughter,  who  is  just  come  from  London. 

Sir  Hub,   Indeed !  [peevishlA  Well,  well. 

Sere.  ]V1y  young  master  will  alight  privately 
at  OatJand's  farm,  and  walk  through  the  park. 

W[Exit, 
„  ell,  let 

it  pass. — Heartley,  what  said  farmer  Oatland? 

Heart,  Nothing  but  what  profligacy  and  in- 
solence dictated  —  he  defied  your  power,  and 
sent  to  the  Nabob. 

Sir  Hub,  Ungrateful  man!  let  »  distress  be 
issued. — ^Hold ;  no,  no. 

Heart,  Indeed,  Sir  Hubert,  be  is  undeserving 
Toor  lenity.  Besides,  sir,  your  mortgagee,  Mr. 
Hapid^  the  wealthy  taylor,  will  be  here  to-day 
— the  interest  on  ihe  mortgage  must  be  paid— 


some  of  your  election  bills  remain  unliquid- 
ated ,   and  1  fear  without  a  further  mortgage — 

Sir  Hub,  Don't  torture.  Pardon  me,  good 
old  man. 

Heart.  Truly,  Sir  Hubert,  what  might  have 
been  effected  with  5000/L  some  years  ago,  will 
now  require  ten  —  you  must  retrench  your 
hospitable  benevolence. 

Sir  Hub.  My  worthy  steward,  my  head  has 
long  acknowledg'd  the  truth  of  your  arith^ 
melic^but  my  head  could  never  teach  it  to 
my  heart. 

Heart,  And,  sir,  you  may  raise  your  rents. 

Sir  Hub.   Never,   Heartley — never. — VVhatI 

shall  the  many  suffer  that  I  may  be  at  ease! 

But  away  with  care — this  is  a  moment  de- 
voted to  extasy  —  this  is  the  hour  a  doating 
father  is  to  clasp  an  only  child,  who,  after 
combating  with  disease  and  death,  returns 
Iriurophant  to  his  arms  in  lusty  health  and 
manhood. — Ah!  he  approaches;   tis  my  boy — 

Dost  thou  not  see  hin^  in  the  beechen  avenue. 

Dull  old  man,  advance  thine  hand  thus — [Put- 
ting his  Hand  over  Jus  Forehead^ — See  how 
his  eyes  wander  with  delight,  and  renovate 
the  pictures  of  his  youth. — Ah!  now  he  iees 
bis  father,  and  flies  like  lightning. 

Enter  Charles  Stanlet — [Kneels.'\ 

Charles.  My  honour'd — my  lov'd  father! 

Sir  Hub,  Rise  to  my  heart^$tand  off,  and 
let  my  eyts  gloat  upon  thee ~ thou  art  well. — 
Thy  arm,  good  Heartleyi— Nay,  do  not  weep, 
old  Honesty,  twill  infect  me. 

Charles,  Ah!  my  excellent  old  friend — in 
health,  I  hope?  / 

Heart,  Aye,  good  master,  and  this  day  will 
make  me  young  again. 

Charles,  Dear  father,  already  must  I  become 
a  suitor  to  you.  —  Passing  Oatland's  farm,  I 
found  his  lovely  daughter  Jessy  in  tears,  oc- 
casion'd  by  her  father's  inability  to.  pay  his 
rent.  I  dried  them  with  a  promise — \jteart^ 
ley  shakes  his  Head,  and  Sir  Hubert  averts 
his  Face^  —  Ha!  your  brow  is  clouded  with 
unhapplness;  pray,  sir — 

Sir  Hub.  Good  Heartley,  leave  us — \Exeunt 
Heartley  a»d  «S>raa/filsY-— Charles,  %o  mixed 
is  the  Clip  of  life,  that  this  day,  the  happiest 
thy  old  father  can  e'er  hope  to  see,  is  oash'd 
with  bitterness  and  sorrow,  boy.  I  have  been 
a  very  un  thrift  to  thee. 

Charles.  Oh,  sir. 

Sir  Hub.  Listen  to  me^  — -  Tou  have  heard 
l^i¥  my  father  kept  alive  the  benevolent  hospi- 
tality that  once  distinguished  Old  England, 
and  I  not  finding  in  modern  ethics  augbt  likely 
to  improve  either  the  morals  or  happiness  of 
mankind,  determined  to  persevere  in  the  ways 
of  my  fathers.  Soon  after  you  went  abroad, 
the  adjoining  estate  was  purchased  by  an  East 
Indian,  groaning  under  wealth  produced  by 
groans.  Like  the  viper,  after  collecting  in  the 
warm  sunshine  his  bag  of  venom,  he  came  to 
the  abode  of  peace  and  innocence,  and  dis- 
seminated his  poison.  But  mark  me  —  think 
me  not  so  unjust,  boy,,  as  with  random  slander 
to  censure  any  body  of  men.  No,  thank  heaven ! 
there  are  numbers  whom  Providence,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  power,  has  added  the  will,  to 
render  wealth  a  blessing  to  all  around  them. 

Charles.  Tou  are  ever  just  and  liberal, 
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Sir  Hugh»  But  for  this  vile  exception,  this 
Mr.  Vortex,  I  tell  thee,  riot,  contention,  in- 
dolence, and-vice,  succeeded.  I  struggled  against 
this  mischief,  which  spurr'd  him  on  to  oppose 
jne  in  my  election.  This  contest  (I  trust, 
Charles,  you  think  the  dignity  of  our  family 
demanded  it) — this  contest,  1  say,  obliged  me 
to  mortgage  my  estate  to  a  considerable  amount; 
and  I  Tear,  boy,  even  that  will  not  suflice. 
Dost  thou  not  blame  thy  father? 

Chcwleg,  Bla^e,  sir?  my  fortune,  nay,  my 
life  is  held  but  to  promote  your  happiness. 

Sir  Hub,  Glorious  boy!  then  all  will  be  well 
.    again — thy  estate  restored,  thy  wealth  enlarged. 

Charles,  How? 

Sir  Hub.  By  marriage,  Charles. 
[Charles  averts  his  Face  ivith  dejection. 

Cfiarles.  Marriage,  sir* — To  conceal  the 
passion  that  triumphs  here  were  but  to  deceive 
a  father,  and  injure  the  bright  excellence  I 
love.  When  I  was  ill  at  Spa,  the  votaries  of 
pleasure  avoided  me  as  the  harbinger  of  me- 
lancholy,  and  I  was  despised  as  a  thing  pas- 
sing into  oblivion  by  all  out  one  fair  creature. 
(  obtained  an  opportunity  to  thank  her  for 
the  charitable  pity  her  eye  had  beam*d  on  me. 
Love  soon  kindled  his  torch  at  Pity's  altar, 
for  I  found  in  Miss  Vortex  such  excellence — 

Sir  Hub.  VVho? 

Charles,  Miss  Vortex,  sir. 

Sir  Hub.  From  India?  i 

Charles,  The,  same. 

Sir  Hub,  She  that  is  now  proposM  for  your 

Charles,  Is  it  possible?  [alliance? 

Sir  Hub.  And  awaits  your  arrival  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Charles.  Oh  I  let  me  haste  to  her.  —  Yet 
bold !  Frank  Oatland  attends  to  hear  your  de- 
termination. 

Sir  Hub.  At  present,  Charles,  I  cannot  grant 
your  suit.  —  [Charles  beckons  in  Frank.Jl — 
Young  man,  tell  your  father  the  Jaw  must  take 
its  course.  When  I  see  in  him  symptoms  of 
contrition  and  amendment,  I  may  restore  him. 

Frank,  Thank  ye,- — thank  ye,  sur. 

Charles.    How    came    this   distress   (o    fall 
'on  him? 


took  to  the  gentleman  line.  I  conceats,  sur, 
he  didn*t  much  understand  the  trim  onH,  for 
the  gentleman  line  didnH  answer  at  all.  I  hope 
your  honour  beanU  angry  wi*  I  for  speaking 
to  young  'squire;  your  worship  do  Kno%v^ 
were  a  bit  of  a  playfellow  wi'un,  and  we  foU 
lowed  our  studies  together. 

Sir  Hub.  Indeed!       ' 

Frank.  Ees,  sur,  we  went  through  our  let- 
ters—^nd  a-b,  ah — e-b,  eh — there  somehow  I 
>  stuck,  and  'squire  went  dean  away  into  abre- 
viation  and  abomination  ^);  and  then  I  never 
cou'd  take  much  to  your  pens,  they  be  so 
cruel  small;  now  a  pitchfork  do  fit  my  hand 
so  desperate  kindly  as  never  was. 

Sir  Hub.   Ha!   lia!    Come,  my  boy,  you'll 
want  reiresbment. 

[Exit. — Frank  bovps,  and  is  going. 

Charles,  What,  honest  Frank,  will  you  not 
walk  with  me  to  the  castle! 

i)  Theseare  the  fint  Words  of  5  cTlIa^lr*  Hint  children  are 
taMfkt  to  learn  in  thair  •palling-heeka. 


Frank.  If  your  honour  be  so  gracious. 

Charles.  Nay,  wear  your  bat 

Frank,  O  dear!  O  dear!  what  a  pity  no- 
body do  see  I. 

Charles.  Come,  brother  strident,  your  band. 

Frank.  My  hand !  Lord  dong  it,  only  think 
o'  I.  [Exeunt  Hand  in  Hand. 

ACT  II. 
Scene  I. — A  Room  in  an  Inn. 

Enter  Two  Waiters,  wWi  Luggage,  meeting 

Bronze. 

1^/.  fVait.  Coming,  sir. 

Young  R.  [f^Hthout]  Zounds,  vihy  don't 
you  come?   Vvhy  don't  all  of  you  come,  eh? 

Rronze.  Waiter  who  are  tbese  people? 

\st.  yf^ait.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Bronxe.~Tbe 
young  one  seems  a  queer  one — be  jump'd  out 
of  the  mail,  ran  into  the  kitchen,  whipp'd  the 
turnspit  into  a  gallop,  and  made  faint  keep 
moving ;  and  tho'  not  a  minute  in  tfae  house, 
he  has  been  in,  every  room,  from  the  garret 
to  the  cellar. 

2d.  PVait.  Father  and  son,  I  understand.— 
The  name  on  the  luggage,  I  see,  is  Raptid. 

Bronze.  Rapid !  [Aside'\  Perhaps  it  is  my 
old  master,  the  great  tailor,  and  nil  hanim- 
scarum  son — I'll  observe. 

\sL  fVait.  Here  he  comes  full  dash,  and  the 
old    man    trottinff    after   him   like    a  lerner. 

[Exeunl 
Enter  Old  and  Young  Rapid. 

Young  R.  Come  along,  dad — push  on,  my 
dear  dad.     Well,  here  we  are — keep  moving. 

Old  R.  Moving!  Zounds,  haven't  1  been 
moving  all  night  in  the  mail-coach  to  pleaseyou? 

Young R.  Mail!  famous  thing,  isn't?  Jenp! 
whip  over  counties  in  a  hop,  step,  and  jump 
— dash  along. 

Old  R.  Od  rot  such  hurry-scurry  doings,  I 
say.  Here  have  1  ground  my  ola  bones  all 
night  in  the  mail,  to  be  eight  hours  before 
my  appointment  with  Sir  Hubert  Stanley;  and 
now  I  must  sit  biting  my  fingers. 

Young  R.  Biting  your  fingers!  No,  no,  HI 
find  you  something  to  do.  Come,  we'll  heep 
moving ! 

[Takes  his  Father  bj  the  Arm,  who  resists- 

Enter  Landlord,    v 

Land.  Gentlemen,  I  beg  leave — 
Youffg  R.  No  prosing — to  the  point. 
OldR,  For  shame — don't  interrupt  the 
tleman. 


interrupt  the  gen- 


Young  R.  Gently,  dad — dash  away,  sir. 

Land.  A  servant  of  Sir  Hubert  Stanley  has 
been  inquirinff  for  Mr.  Rapid. 

Young R.  Push  on! 

Land.  And  expects  him  at  the  castle. 

Young  R.  That  will  do— push  off- brush- 
run!  [Exit  Landlord,  running. 

That's  the  thing — keep  movinff* — 1  say,  dad. 

OldR.  What  do  you  say,  Weddy? 

Young  R.  Neddy!  damn  it,  don't  call  »* 
Neddy.     I  hate  to  be  called  Neddy. 

OldR.  Well,  I  won't 

Young  R.  That's  settled— I  say— what's  your 
business  with  Sir  Hubert? — Some  secret,  ebr 

OldR.  [Aside^  1  wont  tell  you.    Oh  no- 

bill  he  owes  me  for  makinir  his  clothes  and 


a 
liveries. 
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Young  R.  PuM  iie*«  a  readj->money  inaD. 
1  ncTer  made  a  oiil  out  for  him  in  my  life.-:- 
It  won^  do. 

OJdR.  Well  then  sit  down,  and  Til  tell 
you.  IThey  st'i]  Can  you  sit  still  a  moment? 

Young^R.  [Jumping  upl  To  be  sure  I  can 
— now  teli  me,  briefly — briefly.     [Siis  again 

Old  R.  lAside]  Indeed  I  will  not.  You 
must  know — 

Young  R.  Aye — 

OldR,  You  must  know — 

Young  R.  Zounds !  you  have  said  that  twice 

—  now  don't  s^y  it  again. 

Old  R.  Welly  I  won't— You  must  know— 
*tis  a  very  long  story. 

Young  R.  [Rising\  Then  I'll  not  trouble  you. 

OldR.  \Asidtf\  1  thought  so.  And  pray  what 
might  induce  you  to  come  with  raer 

Young  R,  [Aside]  WonH  Icll  him  of  Jessy. 
'  Oh,  as  we  had  given  up  trade,  left  ofTstitching 

—  you  know   my  way  —  I  like  to  pu,sh  oafr- 
changc  the  scene,  that's  all — keep  moving. 

Old  R.    Moving !  '[Yatvns]    Oh ,   my   poor 

old  bones!    W^aiter,  oring  me  a  night>gown. 

[^ff^aiier  helps  him  on  widi  a  Night- 

gotvn^^he  lays  his  Coal  on  a  C/iair 

Young  JR.  What  are  you  at,  dad  ? 

OldR.  Going  to  take  a  nap  on  that  sofa. 

Young  R,  A  nap — pugh! 

OldRm  Zounds!  I've  no  comfort  of  my  life 
with  you. 

Young  R.  Say  no  more. 

Old  R.  But  1  will,  tho' — hurry,  hurry — od 
rabbit  it,  I  never  get  a  dinner  that's  half  dress- 
ed; and  as  for  a  comfortable  sleep,  I'm  sure — 

Young  R,  You  sleep  so  slow. 

Old  iL  Sleep  slow !  Ill  sleep  as  slow  as  I 
please;  so  at  your  peril  disturb  me.  Sleep 
>low  indeed!  [Yatvning.    Exit. 

Young  R  Now  to  visit  Jessy.     VVailer! 

fVaiL  Sar!  [VFilh  great  quickness. 

Young  R.  That's  right — sir — short — you're  a 
fine  fellow. 

Wait.  Yes,  sar. 

Young  R.  Does  Farmer  Oatland  live  here, 
.ibouts  ? 

Wait,  Yes,  sar. 

Young  R.  How  far  ? 

pyait.  Three  miles. 

Young  R.  Which  way. 

WbiL  West 

Young  R,  That  will  do — get  me  a  buggy. 

Wait.  Yes,  sar. 

Young  ii  Oh ,  if  my  old  dad  had  left  off 
business  as  some  of  your  flashy  tailors  do ,  1 
might  have  kept  a  curricle,  and  lived  like  a 
man. — Is  the  buggy  ready  P 

ff'oit.  No,  sar. 

Young  R.  But  to  cut  the  shop  with  paltry 
five  tbousand.^-Is  the  buggy  ready? 

W^ait.  No,  sar. 

Young  R.  Or  to  have  dashed  to  Jessy  in  a 
curricle. — Is  the  buggy  ready?     , 

ff^ait.  No,  sar.  [E.xit, 

Young  R.  To  have  flanked  along  a  pair  of 
blood  things  at  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  [Puts 
himself  in  the  act  of  driving,  and  sUs  on 
the  Chair  tvhere  Old  Rapid  left  his  Coat^ 
springs  from,  it  again^  —  W^hat  the  devil's 
that? — Zounds!  somethmg  has  run  into  mv 
bade. — I'll  bet  a  hundred  'tis  a  needle  in  father  s 
pocket.  —  Confound   it!    what   does  he  carry 


needles  now  for? — [Searches  the  Pocket^ — 
Sure  enough,  here  it  is — one  end  stuck  mto 
a  letter,  and  the  other  into  my  back,  I  believe. 
—Curse  it ?— Eh !— what's  this?  [Reads]  *'To 
Mr.  Rapid — /•>e«f — Hubert  Stanlej^  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  here's  dad's  secret — Now  for  it!  [Reads 
very  f/uick]  "Ar  Hubert  Stanlejr  tvill  e.r*. 
pect  to  see  Mr.  Rapid  at  the  Castle,  and 
tvou^d  be  glad  to  extend  t/ie  mortgage,  tv/uch 
is no^ aO,(K^)r  What's  xhis?^[Iteads again] 
— **Extend  the  mortgage,  which  is  notv  .50,00()A 
to  seventj^  Fifty  thousand!  huzza! — 'tis  so — 
my  old  d^d  worth  fifty  thousand  —  perl^aps 
seventy — perhaps — l'Il^*no — I'll — 

Enter  Waiteh. 

Wait.  The  buggy's  ready  sir. 

Young  R,  Dare  to  talk  to  me  of  a  huiEgv, 
and  I'll— 

IVaiL  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  a  chaise 
and  pair? 

Young R.  No,  I'll  have  a  chaise  and  twelve. 
Abscond!  [Exit  Waiter]  I  must — I  must  keep 
moving. — I  must  travel  for  improvement  First 
I'll  see  the  whole  of  my  native  country,  its 
agriculture  and  manufactories.  That,  I  think, 
will  take  me  full  four  days  and  a  half.  Next 
I'll  make  the  tour  of  Europe;  which,  to  do 
properly,  will,  I  dare  say,  employ  three  weeks 
or  a  motith.  Then,  returning  as  completely 
versed  in  foreign  manners  and  language  as 
the  best  of  them,  I'll  make  a  push  at  high 
life.  In  the  first  circles  I'll  keep  moving. — 
Fifty  thousand!    perhaps  more — perhaps — oh! 

pF'aiter.  [Without]  You  can't  come  in. 

Bronze.  [Without]  I  le|l  you  I  will  come  im 

Young  R.  Will  come  in !  —  that's  right — 
push  on,  whoever  you  are* 

Enter  BaaNZE. 

Bronze.  \  thought  so.  How  do  you  ^o^ 
Mr.  Rapid  ?  Don't  you  remember  Bronse,  your 
father's  foreman,  when  you  were  a  boy  ? 

Young  R.  Ah,  Bronze!  how  do  you  do. 
Bronze?  Any  thing  to  say.  Bronze?  Keep 
moving.  Do  you  know,  Bronze,  by  this  letter 
I  have  discovert  that  my  father  is  worth — 
how  much,  think  you? 

Bronze.  Perhaps  ten  thousand. 

Young  R.  Push  on. 

Bronze.  Twenty. 

Young  R.  Push  on. 

Bronze.  Thirty. 

Young  R.  Keep  moving. 

Bronze,  Forty. 

Young  R.  Fifty — perhaps — sixty — seventy 
oh!    I'll  tell   you.     He   has  lent  50,000/.,   on 
mortgage,  to  an  old  baronet. 

Bronze.  Sir  Hubert  St — 

Young  R.  [Stopping  lum]  I  know  his  name 
as  well  as  you  do. 

Bronze.  [Aside]  Here's  news  for  my  master  I 
— Well,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  to  do? 

Young R.  Do!  Push  on — become  a  man  of 
fashion,  to  be  sure. 

Bronze.  What  would  you  say ,  if  I  were 
to  get  you  introduced  to  a  Nabob? 

Young R.  A  Nabob!  oh!  some  flash-in-the- 
pan  chap. 

Bronze.  Oh,  no! 

Young  R.  VVhat,  one  of  your  real,  genuine, 
neat  as  imported.  Nabobs? 
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Bronze,  Yes,  Mr,  Vorte* — Did  you  never 
hear  of  him? 

Young  Rf  To  be  sure  I  have.  But  will  you  ? 

Bronze.  Yes. 

Young R.  Ah!  but  will  you  do  it  directly? 

Bronze,  I  will. 

Young  R,  Then  push  ofT — Stop — stop — I  beg 
your  pardon — it  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to  stop 
any  man,  because  I  wish  every  body  to  keep 
moving.  But  won*t  dad*s  being  a  tailor  make 
an  objection? 

Bronze.  No ;  as  you  never  went  out  with 
the.  pattem-books. 

Young  R.  \Sighing'\  Oh  yes,  I  did. 

Bronze,  That's  awkward.  But  you  never 
operated  ? 

Young  R,  Iff^iVi  Melancholy]  What  do 
you  say? 

Bronze.  I  say  you  never — 

[^Describes  in  action  ihe  act  of  sewing. 

Young  R.  [Sighing  deeper]  Oh !  yes,  I  did. 

Bronze.  That*s  unlucky. 

Young R,  Very  melancholy,  indeed! 

Bronze,  I  have  it.  Suppose  1  say  you  are 
merchants. 

Young  R,  My  dear  fellow,  sink  the  tailor, 
and  1*11  give  you  a  hundred. 

Bronze.  Vvill  you?   Thank  jou. 

Young R.  Now  push  off. 

Bronze,  But  don't  be  out  of  the  way. 

Young  R.  Me; -Bless  you,  Vm  always  in 
the  way. 

Bronze,  Don*t  move. 

Young  R,  Yes,  f  must  move  a  little,  away 
you  go — [Pushes  Bronze  off] — Huzxa!  now 
to  awake  old  dad. — [Exit,  and  returns  wiQi 
Old  Rapid]  — Qtovci^  along,  dad. 

Old  R.  [Half  asleep]  Yes,  sir—yes,  sir 
ril  measure  you  directly  —  FJl  measure  y( 
directly. 

Young  R,  He's  asleep.-rAwake  I 

OldR,  What's  the  matter,  eb!  What's  the 
matter. 

Young R.  \^hat's  the  matter!  I  have  found 
fifty  thousand  in  that  letter? 

OldR,  indeed!  [Opens  the  Letter  eagerlf] 
Ah!  Neddy,  have  you  found  out»~ 

Young  R.  1  have — that  you  are  worth  how 
much. 

OldR.  W^hy,  since  whaOs  past — 

Young R.  Nevermind  what's  past. 

OldR.  I've  been  a  fortunate  man.    My  old 

partner  usM  to  say,  "Ab!  you  are  lucky,  Rapid; 

your  needle  always   sticks  in  the  right  place." 

Young  R.   No,  not  always.  [Shrugging]  — 

But  how  much? 

Old  R.  W^hy,  as  it  must  out,  there  are  fi Ay 
thousand  lent  on  mortgage.  —  Item,  fifteen 
thousand  in  the  consols — Item — 

Young  R,  Never  mind  the  items. — ^The  total, 
my  dear  dad — the  total. 

OldR,  What  do  you  think  of  a  plumb! 
Young  R.    A  plum!    Oh,  sweet,  agreeable, 
little,  short  word! 

OldR.  Besides  seven  hundred  and  ninety — 
Young  R.  Never  mind  the -odd  money — that 
will  do.     But   how   came  you   so   rich,   dad? 
Dam'me,  you  must  have  kept  moving. 

Old  R.  Why,  my  father,  forty  years  ago, 
leA  me  five  thousand  pounds;  which,  at  com- 
pound iuterest,  if  you  multiply — 

Young  R.   No ;    you  have   multiplied  it  fa- 


you 


mously. — It's  my  business  to  reduce  it  [Aside] 
— Now,  my  dear  dad,  in  the  first  place,  never 
call  me  Neddy. 

OldR.  Why,  what  must  I  call  you? 

Young  R.  Ned — short — Ned. 

OldR.  Ned!  O,  Ned! 

Young  R.  That  will  do.  And  in  the  ncit 
place,  sink  the  tailor.  Whatever  you  do,  sink 
the  tailor. 

OldR.  Sink  the  tailor!  What  do  you  mean? 
.  Young  R.  I've  news  for  you.  We  are  going 
to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Vortex,  the  rich  Nabob. 

OldR,  You  don't  say  so!  Huua;  it  will  be 
the  making  of  us. 

Young IL  To  be  sure.  Such  fashion!  Such 
style! 

'  Old  R,  Aye,  and  such  a  quantity  of  liveries, 
and — Oh  dear  me!       [VPlth  great  dejection. 

Young  R.  What's  the  matter? 

OldR.  [Sighing]  I  forgot  I  had  left  off 
business. 

Young  R.   Business!     Confound   it!    Now, 

ipray  keep  the  tailor  under,  will    you?     V\\ — 

send  an  express  to  London.  [Runs  to  the  Table. 

OldR.  \n  express!  for  what? 

Young  R.  I  don't  know. — 
Enter  Waiteh. 

Waiter,  The  bill  of  fare,  gentlemen. 

Young R,  Bring  it  here! — [Reads]— *^}ax- 
bots — Salmon — Soles  —  Haddock — Beef —  Mut> 
ton — Veal — Lamb — Pork — Chickens — Ducks — 
iuikies-Pud dings— Pies."  Dress  it  all-thal's 
the  short  way. 

fVaiter.  All ! 

Young  R,  Every  bit 

Old  R  No,  no,  nonsense. — ^The  short  war 
indeed !  Come  here,  sir. — Let  me  see — [Re€uis\ 
— Uni— l)m--"Ribs  of  beef."— That's  a  good 
thing  ;->ril  have  that. 

Young R.  What? 

fVaiter,  Ribs  of  beef,  sir. 

Young R.  Are  they  the  short  ribs? 

Waiter.  Yes,  sir. 

Young  R,  Thai's  right. 

Waiter.  What  liquor  wou'd  your  honour 
like? 

Young  R.  [Jumping  i/pj  Spruce-beer. 

Waiter.  Very  v\ell,  sir. 

Young  R,  I  must  have  some  clothes. 

OldR  Fm  sure  that's  a  very  good  coat. 

Young R,  Waiter! — I  must  have  a  clashing 
coat  for  the  Nabob. — Is  there  a  rascally  tailor 
any  where  near  you  ? 

Waiter.  Yes,  sir; — there  are  two  dose  hj. 
[Father  and  Son  look  at  each  other. 

Young  Rk  llmph!  then  tell  one  of  them  to 
send  me  some  clothes. 

Waiter.  Sir,  he  must  take  your  measure. 

OldR.  To  be  sure  he  must. 

Young  R,  Oh,  true !  (  remember  the  fellows 
do  measure  you  somehow  with  lonf  bits  of 
_Well~send  for  the  scoundrel.  [ExitJVaiier, 

OldR,  Ob,  for  shame  of  yourself!  I've  no 
patience. 

Young  R,  Like  you  the  better. — Hale  pa- 
tience as  much  as  you  do,  ha!  ha!  —  Must 
swagger  a  little. 

Old  R.  Ah !  I  am  too  fond  of  yoitt  I  am, 
Ned.  Take  my  fortune;  but  only  remember 
this — By  the  faith  of  a  man  1  ctme  by  it 
honestly, — and  all  I  ask  is,  that  U  may  go  as 
it  came. 
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Young  R.  Certainly.  But  we  must  keep 
moving,  you  know. 

Oidn.  Well,  1  don*t  care  if  I  do  take  a 
bit  of  a  walk  with  yqu. 

Young R.  Bit  of  a  walk!  Dam^me,  we^ll 
have  a  gallop  together.  Come,  along,  dad — 
Push  on,  dad.  \ExeunL 

Seene  II. — A  Room  in  Ma.  Vortex's  House, 
Enter  Mr.  Vortex»  Ellen,  and  Miss  Vortex. 

JEUen,  Married  to  Charles  Stanley;  You, 
madam ! 

Miss  V*  Yes,  I. 

£Hen>  ril  not  belieye  it. 

Miss  y.  Well,  1  TOW  that's  uncommon  co- 
mic. And  why  not,  my  forsaken  cousin? 

Ellen,  First,  madam,  I  know  Charles  Stan- 
ley would  only  form  so  sacred  an  alliance 
where  his  afTeclions  pointed  rpt  the  ohject 
Secondly,   I  feel  those  affections  to  be  mine.' 

yorlex.  Thirdly,  an  inconstant  swain  was 
a  thing  never  heard  of;  and,  to  conclude, 
pray  peruse  that  letter — 

Ellen.  [Reads.J — Sir  Hubert  Sianlejr  in- 
forms  Mr.  Vorle.x  that  his  son  embraces, 
iviili  eager  joy,  the  proposals  for  his  mar^ 
riage  ivith  Mr.  Vorte£s  daughter. — [Dnops 
the  Ictter.J— Then  ^jftry  thing  is  possible.  Oh, 
lo%c ! — 

F'ortex.  Nay,  don't  you  abuse  poor  Cupid 
— his^  conduct  has  been  perfectly  parliamentary. 
Self-interest  has  made  the  little  gentleman 
move  o?er  to  the  other  side,  that's  all. 

£  Knocking  at  the  Door. 
ould  this  be — 
Enter  a  Servant  * 
Serv.  Young  Mr.  Stanley,  sir, 
Ellen.  My  soul  sinks  within  me. 
Miss  V.  {With  affecUd  Tenderness']  Upon 
my   honour,   my   dear,   you  had  better  retire, 
—  Y«>ur  agitation — 

Ellen.  I  thank  you,  madam,  [Going]  Hold. 
— No;  —  with  your  permission,    I'll    remain. 

[Returns. 
Miss  F".  Just  as  you  please.  What  a  triumph; 
Ob,  how  uncommon  delicious! 
Ellen.  Now,  heart,  be  firm ! 

[Retires  from  the  Front  of  the  Stage. 

Enter  Charles  Stanley   with  eagerness — 

Sttwts. 

MissV.  How  he's  struck! 

f^ortex.  Exceedingly. 

Charles,  What  can  this  me^o  [Aside] 
Madam—madam  —  the  confusion  that  —  that 
that— 

Miss  V,  I  must  cheer  him  with  a  smile. 
[During   this    Ellen     advances    to    the 
Front  of  the  Stage,    so  as  to    leave 
Miss  Vortex  between  het  and  Stanley. 

Charles.  [Seeing  Ellen]  Ah!  what  hea- 
ven of  brightness  breaks  in  upon  me !  Lovely 
Misj  Vortex ,  can  I  believe  my  happiness  I 
Will  those  arms  receive  me!  [Miss  rortex^ 
thinking  this  addressed  to  her ,  opens  her 
Arms;  Stanley  rushes  past  her  to  Ellen] 
My  Ellen!  -^ 

JEllen,  Ob,  Charles,  the  sufferings  my  heart 
underwent  this  moment,  and  the  )oy  it  now 
feels,  is  such,  I  cannot  speak.     [They  retire. 

Miss  V.  Nabob  !  Nabob ! 
T^ortex.  What's  the  matter? 


Miss  V.  The  matter!  won't  you  resent  this? 

Vortex.  Oh  dear!  not  I. 

Miss  v.  Will  you  bear  an  insult? 

Vortex^  My  physicians  order  me  not  to 
mind  being  insuitea  at  all :  notbing  is  to  pro* 
voke  me. 

Miss  V,  Provoke  you! — If  I  were  a  man, 
I  would-;^Oh ! 

Vortex.  I  don't  like  his  looks, — ^he  seems  a 
desperate— « 

missV.  What  do  you  mean  to  do? 
Vortex.  Why,  as  this  is  a  very  extraordinary 
case — 

Miss  V.  Certainly. 

Vortex.  I  think  it  best  to — adjourn. 

[Goes  up  the  Stage,  Miss  Vortex  follows. 

*  Stanley  euid  Ellen  come  forward. 

Charles.  I  perceive  the  mistake;  but  my 
heart  confess'd  but  one  Miss  Vortex. — I  thought 
the  name,  like  the  superior  virtues  you  adorn 
it  with,  attached  alone  to  Ellen.  VThe  embar- 
rassments of  my  paternal  estate  demanded  a 
marriage  with  a  woman  of  fortune-* 

Ellen.  What  do  I  hear  ? 

Charles.  V\^hy  this  alarm? 

Ellen.  Alarm !  Musf  not  those  words  terrify 
which  separate  me  from  you  for  ever? 

Charles.  What  means  my  Ellen? 

Ellen*  Oh,  Stanley,  hear  me.  On  my  re- 
turn to  England,  Mr.  Vortex,  to  whom  the 
care  of  my  property  was  entrusted,  was  ever 
pressing  on  my  mind  the  difliculty  of  reco- 
vering my  father's  India  possessions.  Each 
messenger  that  arrived  from  you  confirmed 
the  melancholy  tale ,  that  my  Stanley  was 
sinking  into  an  early  grave.  Oh!  what  then 
was  fortune,  or  the  world,  to  me?  I  sought 
out  solitude,  and  willingly  assigned  to  Mr. 
Vortex  what  he  called  my  expectations ,  for 
five  thousand  pounds. 

Charles.  Yet  you  shall  be  mine. 

Ellen,  No,  Charles,  I  wilknot  bring  you 
poverty.  IMI  return  to  solitude,  and  endea- 
vour to  teach  this  lesson  to  my  heart,  "That 
it  will  be  joy  enough  to  know  that  Stanley 
is  well  and  happy."  ,  [Going. 

Charles.  Slay,  Ellen — think  deeply  before 
you  consign  the  man  that  loves  you  to  cer- 
tain misery. 

Ellen.  True — in  a  few  hours  let  me  see 
you  again.  The  opposing  agitations  my  mind 
has  suffered  unfit  me  for  further  conversation. 

CharlfS.  In  a  few  hours,  then,  youMl  allow 
me  to  see  you? 

Ellen.  Allow  you  to  see  me ! — Oh !  Stanley, 
farewell  1  [ExiL 

Mr.  and  Miss  Vortex  ^ome  forward. 

MissV.  Now  speak. 

Vortex.  We  had  .better  pair  ofl 

Miss  V.  No — speak  with  spirit. 

Vorte.x.  I  will. — Sir,  I  cannot  help  saying 
that  every  man,  that  is,  every  man  of  honour — 

Miss  V.  That's  right! — say  that  agaii^. 

Vortex.  That  <very  man  of  honour — ► 

[Raising  his  Voice., 

Charles.  Well,  sir  ? 

Vortex,  Is — is — the — the — best  iudge  of  his 
own  actions. 

Charles.  1  perfectly  agree  with  you — and 
wish  you  a  good  morning.  [Exit* 
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Miss  y.  So  then  Vm  to  be  insulted,  despised, 
and  laugb*d  at,  and  no  duel  is  to  take  place 
— nobody  is  to  be  killM — my  tender  beart'  is 
to  feel  no  satisfaction —  [^Weeps. 

Vortex.  I  light! — do  you  consider  tbe  pre- 
ciousness  of  a  legislators  life? 
**^  county  suffers  when  a  Member  bleeds^ 

Enter  Bronze. 

Bronze.  Oh,  sir,  such  news! 

Vortex,  What!  is  parliament  convened! 

Bronze.  No,  sir;  but  i  have  found  out  that 
tbe  baronet  is — 

Vortex.  What  of  him? 

Bronze,  RuinMi 

MUs  V,  [Drjing  her  ICjes^  Well !  that's 
some  satisfaction. 

Bronze.  I  met  at  tbe  inn  the  Mr.  Rapids, 
merchants,  I  formerly  liVd  with,  who  have  a 
laree  mortgage  on  bis  estate,  and  be  vrants 
to  borrow  more — So,  sir,  1  told  them  I  was 
sure  my  m^er  would  be  proud  to  see  them 
at  Bangalore  Hall,  because  I  thought,  sir^— 

Vortex.  I  know — I  have  it.  Ill  show  them 
every  attention ;  and  if  I  can  but  get  hold  of 
the  mortgage,  HI — 

MissV.  Oh!  uncommon  charming! 

Vortex.  [To  Miss  Vortex^  Now  do  you 
go,  and  wnte  a  note,  and  say  we  will  wait 
on  them — Ah!  use  policy  instead  of  pistols, 
and  I  would  fight  any  man— for,  as  I  say  in 
my  sjpceeh.    "Policy,  Mr,  Speaker,  is" — 

MiSS  V,  Exactly,  Nabob — but  1  must  write 
the  letter,  you  know.  Is  the  young  merchant 
handsome  ? 

Bronze,  Yes,  madam. 
.  Miss  V.  So  much  the  better.  [Exit 

Vortex.  You  see,  Bronie,  the  turn  1  give 
it  is  this — "Policy,  Mr.  Speaker,'^  says  I — 


Bronze,  Very  true,  sir; 
mistress  calls — 1  attend  you,  madam.      [£xiL 


but   I    believe   my 

xiL 
Vortex.  Confound  it!  Will  nobody  hear 
my  speech?  thgn  Til  speak  it  to  myself.— 
"Policy,  Mr.  Spiaker''— 

Enter  Frank. 

Erank.  How.^o  you  do,  sur? 

Vortex,  Wbjl!  interrupted  again!  —  Ap- 
proach, donU  be  afraid. 

Frank.  Lord ,  sur ,  I  bean\  afeard :  why 
shouM  I? — I  defies  4he  devil  and  all  his  works. 

Vortex.  If  this  be  what  is  called  rough 
honesty,  give  me  a  little  smoolb-tonguM  ro- 
guery.— 1  don't  know  you,  fellow! 

Frank,  Ees,  sur,  you  do  —  1  he's  Frank 
Oatland. 

Vortex.  Begone !  I  know  nothing  of  you. 

Frank.  Ees,  sur,  you  do — Fve  a  bit  of  a 
sister,  call'd  Jessy, 

Vortex,  Eh!  ah! 

Frank.  \_Aside'\  Dom  um ,  he  kuaws  me 
well  enough  now. 

Vortex.  Oh!  very  true  —  Frank  Oatland, 
aye!     Well,  good  I^rank,  bow  is  Jessy? 

Frank.  Charming,  sur!  charming! 

Vortex.  Aye,  that  she  is,  lovely  and  charm- 
ing, indeed!  [Aside']  —  And  bow  are  you, 
Frank  ? 

Frank,  I  be*s  charming  too,  sur! 

Vortex,  But  why  don't  Jessy  visit  my 
people  here?  I  should  he  always  happy  to 
see  oer. 


[Act  U. 

Frank,  Should  you,  sur?  Why,  if  I  ma) 
be  so  bold  as  to  ax,  why,  sur? 

Vortex.  Because — because — she  is— a^Far- 
mer  Oatland *s  child. 

Frank.  So  be  I,  sur.  How  comes  it,  then, 
that  you  never  axes  1  to  your  balls  and  osten- 
tations? I  can  dance  twice  as  loDg  as  sistfr 
can. 

Vortex.  Cunning  fellow  this!— I  must  bar 
him. — Well,  Frank,  what  are  your  commands? 

Frank.  VN'^hy,  sur,  feyther  do  comroaod 
you  to  lend  him  three  hundred  pounds— no, 
sur,  I  mean  he  supplicates. 

Vortex.  Three  hundred  pounds! 

Frank,  I'll  tell  you,  sur,  all  about  iL— You 
knaw,  sur,  feyther  have  been  knuckled  out  of 
a  most  cruel  sight  of  money  by  you  at  wca- 
gering  and  cards. 

Vortex.  By  me ,  fellow !  Do  you  tkink  I 
associate  with  such  reptiles? 

Frank.  Ecod,  it  was  either  you  or  lolLei 
gentleman. 

Vortex.  Totber  gentleman! 

Frank,  I  dan't  knaw  which  be  wfaicfa,  not 
I. — There  be  two  of  you.  " 

Vortex.  Two  of  us! 

Frank.  Ees;  there  be  you — that  be  oiiei- 
and  there  be  your  gentleman— he  do  make 
the  pair. 

Vortex,  The  pair? — And  have  1  been  buy 
ing  a    hundred    thousand    pounds  worth  of 
respect   for  this?     Have  I    become  a  member 
to  pair  off  with  my  valet? 

Frank,  Ecod,  and  a  comical  pair  you  be! 
— T'other  gentleman  he's  a  tightish;  cooceited 
sort  of  a  chap  enough  : — but  you  be  a  lillle 
— he !  he !  [Smotftering  a  Lauih. 

Vortex.  Upon  my  soul,  this  is  very  plea- 
sant— You  are  quite  free  and  easy. 

Frank.  Quite,  sur;  quite.  Feyther  do  tell 
I  it  be  all  the  fashion. 

Vortex.  He  does  I  —  then  you  may  tell 
feyther,  that  if  he  has  lost  his  money  at  play, 
the  winners  won't  give  bim  sixpence  to  save 
him  from  starving,  and  that  be  all  the  fasbion. 
—By  their  distress,  the  pretty  Jessy  vill  be 
more  in  my  power,  and  then  f  can  reinstate 
them  in  a  farm  upon  terms.  [AsideJ—Gf^i 
fellow!  I  shall  not  send  your  father  sixpence- 

Frank.  The  words  I  told  um— tbe  veiy 
words  Itold  um — Says  1 — "Feyther,  hebeaul 
the  man  will  gi'  thee  a  brass  larthing.  Doag 
it,'  be  hasn't  it  here^  says  I. 

[Laving  his  Hand  upon  his  Heart 

Vorte.x,  You  said  so,  did  you  ? 

Frank.  Ees— so  you  see,  sur,  what  a  des- 
perate cute  y)  lad  I  be. 

Vortex.  [Aside]  I'll  sot  a  trap  for  y<w, 
you  dog — ni  have  you  in  my  power,  bo^- 
ever ;  111  drop  my  pursp— .he"*ll  take  il-aod 
then— [Drops  his  Purse]  A  pair  of  us!  1" 
lay  you  by  the  heels,  desperate  cute  as  you 
are.  f^*** 

Frank.  Poor  feyther,  poor  sister,  and  poor 
I!  Feyther  will  go  broken-hearted  forsartab; 
—and  then  sister  Jessy's  coming  to  labour.- 
I  can't  bear  the  thought  on't. — Od  dom  tbee. 
if  I  CQuld  but  ffet  bold  of  some  ofthymooe) 
I'd  teak  care  thee  should  not  get  it  agaio-- 
—Eh!  [Sees  the  Purse,  vMitks  round  a]-' 
Well,  now,  I  declare  that  do  look  for  all  tbe 

i)  Clever. 
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vrorld  like  a  purse.  How  happy  it  would 
make  poor  feytoer  and  sister!  I  conceats  there 
would  be  no  harm  just  to  touch  it; — [^Takes 
it  up  wilh  cauiionj  — it  he  cruel  tempting. 
Nobody  do  see  I. — 1  wonder  how  it  would 
feel  in  my  pocket. ~[Pi/i*  it  with  fear  into 
his  PocAr^/J— Wouns !  how  hot  1  be!  Cruel 
warm  to  be  sure. — Who's  that? — Nobody. — 
Oh!  1 — 1 — 1-u-d,  lud!  and  I  ha^  gotten  such  a 
desperate  ague  all  of  a  sudden,  and  my  heart 
do  keep  j — jump — jumping.  —  I  believe  I  be 
going  to  die.  [Falls  into  a  Chair]  Eh! — 
Eh!~Mayhap  it  be  this  terrible  purse.  Dom 
thee,  comu  out.  [^Throtvs  it  dov^n,— After  a 
PauseJ  Ees,  now  I  is  better. — Dear  me,  qtiite 
an  alteration. — My  head  doan't  spin  about  soa, 
and  my  heart  do  feel  as  light,  and  do  so  keep 
tittuping,  tittuping,  I  c  ntH  help  crying. 

Enter  Vortex. 

Vortex.  Now  I  have  him. — [Sees  the  Purse] 
— Wha  ,  he  has  not  stole  it,  tho'  his  own 
father's  in  want— Here's  a  precious  rascal  for  you  I 

Frank.  Mr.  Nabob,  you  have  left  your 
purse  behind  you ;  [Sobbing]  and  you  ought 
to  be  asbeamed  of  yourself,  so  yoii  ought,  to 
leave  a  purse  in  a  poor  lad's  way,  who  has 
a  feyth<^r   and  a  sister  coming  to  starringt 

Vortex,  My  purse !  true ;  reach  it  me. 

Frank,  Noa,  thank  you,  for  nothing.  -  I've 
had  it  in  my  hand  once. — Ecod,  if  having  other 

Seople's  money  do  make  a  man  so   hot,   how 
esperate  warm  some  folks  mun  be! 

Vortex,  Warm — foolish  fellow!  [fViping 
his  Forehead^  cmd  fanning  himself  with  his 
Mat]  Fugh!  quite  a  Bengal  day,  I  declare. 

Frank,  Oa  dang  it !  how  their  wicked 
heads  mun  spin  round. 

Vortex,  Spin  round!  I  never  heard  such 
a  simpleton^Spin,  indeed!  ha!  ha!  God  bless 
my  soul  I'm  quite  giddy!  Oh  Lord!  Oh  dear 
me !     Help!  help! 

Enter  Bronze. 

llronze.  What's  the  matter,  sir? 

Vortex,  Only  a  little  touch  of  my  old 
complaint. — Send  that  fellow  away. 

[Bronze  goes  up  to  Frank. 

Frank,  Oh,  this  be  t'other  gentleman. — Sur, 
I  ba*  gotten  twenty-six  pound  that  feyther 
lost  to  you  at  gamestering, 

bronze.  Where  is  it? 

iTrank.  In  my  pocket. 

Hronze,  That s  lucky!  give  it  me. 

F'rank,  Gi'  it  thee!  Ees,  dom  thee,  come 
out,  and  I'll  gi'  it  thee.    [Clenching  his  Fist, 

Vortex,  Begone ! 

Frank,  Gentlemen  j  I  wish  you  both  a  good 
morning.  [FxiL 

Vortex,  [Getting  up]  What  a  dunderhead 
thai  is!  To  suppose  that  a  little  tenderness 
of  conscience  wou'd  make  a  man's  head  turn 
round. — Pugh!  'lis  impossible; — or  how  the 
devil  would  the  lawyers  find  their  way  from 
Westminster  Hall?  Giddy,  indeed!  Ha!  ha! 
— Bronze,  take  care  I  don  t  fall. 

[Exitf  leaning  on  Bronze, 

ACTUI. 

Scene  I.  —  A  Room  in  an  Inn, 

Enter  Old  Rapid   with  a  Letter  and  a 
Sertfont  following, 

O.Rap,  What!  a  real  letter  from  the  real 


Nabob!  —  dear  me,  where  is  Neddy?  —  Make 
my  humble  duty  to  your  master;  proud  to 
serve  him — no  —  very  proud  to  see  him; — 
grateful  for  the  honour  of  his  custom — no — 
no — >for  his  company. — I  wish  you  a  pleasant 
walk  home,  sir. — The  Nabob  coming  nere  di^ 
rectly!  Oh,  dear  me!  where's  Neddy? — Wai- 
ter?— [Exit  Servant 

Enter  W^aitkr. 

Do  you  know  where  my  boy  is? 

flatter.  Not  a  minute  affo,  1  saw  liim 
fighting  in  a  field  behind  the  house. 

Enter  Young  Rapid — his  Coat  torn, 

OldRap,  Fighting.' — Oh,  dear!  where  is  he? 

Young  Rap.  Here  am  I,  dad — 

OldRap,  What  has  been  the  matter? 

Young  Rap,  Only  a  small  rumpus;  went 
to  peep  at  the  castle,  —  pushing  home, — the 
road  had  a  bit  of  a  circumbendibus; — bate 
corners, — so  I  jumped  the  hedge, — cut  right 
across,— you  know  my  way, — kept  moving, — 
up  came  a  farmer, — wanted  to  turn  me  back, 
— would  not  do, — bussled  a  bit,— carried  my 
point,     came  straight  as  an  arrow. 

OldRap.  Fie,  fie!— but  read  that  letter. 

Young  Rap.  What!  the  Nabob  coming  here 
directly,  and  I  in  this  pickle.  -W^aiter,  are 
my  clothes  come  home? 

fVaiter.  No,  sir. 

Young  Rap,    W^hy,    the    fellow   gave    his' 
word — 

yf^aiter.  Yes,  sir;  but  what  can  you  expect 
from  a  tailor?  [Exit. 

Young  Rap,  That's  verj*  true. 

OldRap,  Impudent  rascal! 

Young  Rap.  What  the  devil  shall  I  do? 
— The  most  important  moment  of  my  life. 

OldRap,  Tis  unlucky. 

Young  Rap,  Unlucky ! — ^"tis  perdition  —  an- 
nihilation— a  misfortune,  that — 

OldRap,  I  can  mend. 

Young  Rap,  How? 

OldRap,  By  mending  the  coat. 
.    Young  Rap,   An  excellent  thought. — Come, 
help  me  off, — quick, — quickly 

OldRap,  I  always  have  a  needle  in  my 
pocket. 

Young  Rap.  [Rubbing  his  Back\  I  know 
you  have. 

OldRap,  Now  give  it  me. 

Young  Rap,  Vvhat!  suffer  my  father  to 
mend  my  coat? — No, — no;  —  not  so  bad  as 
that  neither. — As  the  coat  must  be  mended, — 
damn  it,  I'll  mend  it. 

OldRap.  Will  you  tfao'?»£cod,  I  should  like 
to  see  you;->-here^  a  needle  ready  threaded — 
and  a  thimble; — you  can't  think  how  I  shall 
like  to  see  yon; — now  don't  hurry,  that's  a 
dear  boy.  [Young  Rapid  sits  down,  gather^ 
his  Legs  under  him  —  Old  Rapid  puts  his 
Spectacles  on,  and  sits  close  to  &/m,  look'- 
ing  on.] 

Young  Rap,  Now  mind,  dad,  when — Damn 
the  needle  1  [Wounds  his  Fingers, 

OldRap,  That's  because  you  are  in  such 
a  hurry.  • 

Young  Rap.  When  the  Nabob  coites — ' 
sink  the  tailor. — 

OldRap.  I  will;—- but  that's  a  long  stitch. 

Young  Rap,  Be  sore  you  sink  the  tailor; 
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— a  great ,  deal  dependi  on  tbe  first  impres- 
sion;— yon  shall  be  reading  a  grave  book, 
with  a  melancholy  air. 

Old  Rap,  Then  I  wish  I  had  brought  down 
my  book  of  bad  debts ; — that  would  have  made 
me  melancholy  enough. 

Enter  Mr.  and  Miss  Vortrx,  who  advance 
slosvly,  the  Nabob  tfie  side  where  Young 
Rapid  is.  Miss  Vortex  to  the  otlier  side. 

Young  Rap,  I, — ha !  ha !  I  say,  dac^,  if  the 
Nabob  was  to  sec  us  now, — ha !  ha ! 

Old  Rap,  Ha!  ha!  true;-^but  mind  what 
youVe  about 

Young  Rap,  V\\  be  discovered  in  a  situa- 
tion that  will  surprise— a  striking  situation, 
and  in  some  damnd  elegant  attitude. 

[Looks  up  and  sees  the  Nabob, 
Old  Rap.  why  don^t  you  finish  tbe  job; — 
why  doo*t  you? 

ySees  tJie  Nabob, —  JTiejr  look  round  the 
other  way,  and  see  Miss  Cortex;  they 
boUt   appear    asf tamed    and    dejected; 
Young  Rapid  draws  his  legs  from  un- 
der him,'\ 
yortex.   Gentlemen,— I  and  my, daughter, 
Miss  Vortex,  have  done  ourselves  the  honour 
of  waiting  upon  you,  to— 

Miss  V,  But  I  beg  we  may   not  interrupt 

your  amusement! — ^*tis  uncommon  whimsical! 

Young  Rap,    [Recovering  himself\    Yes, 

ma*am,  very  whimsical. — I  roust  keep  moving 

[Laughs^  Ha!  ha!    You  see,  dad,  Tve  won— 
*ve  won — ba!  ha! 

Miss  V,  He  says  he  bas  won,— 

Old  Rap,  [ffith  anuuement']  Oh!  be  bas 
won,  bas  her 

Young  Rap,  Yes,  you  know,  Fve  won,  he! 
be!   why  donH  you   lauffb? 

[Aside  to   Old  Rapid, 

Old  Rap,  [frith  difficulty \  Ha!  he! 

Young  Rap.  You  see,  ma*am,  the  fact  is,—- 
I  had  torn  my  coat;  so  says  I  to  my  lather, 
III  bet  my  bays  against  your  opera-bos  that  i 
mend  it:  and  so-ba!  ha!  [To  Old  Rapid] 
Laugh  again. 

Old  Rap,  I  caii*t.— Indeed,  I  can*t. 

Young  Rap,  And  so  I  —  I  won — upon  my 
soul  I  was  doing  it  very  well. 

Old  Rap.  No,  you  were  not,—  you  were 
doing  it  a  shame  to  be  seen. 

Young  Rap.  [Apart]  Hush! — Ah,  father, 
you  donH  like  to  lose. 

Vortex.  Well,  gentlemen,  now  this  very 
extraordinary  frolic  is  over — 

Young  Rap,  Yes,  sir,  — it  is  quite  over,— 
[Aside]  thank  heaven! 

Vortex.  Suppose  we  adjourn  to  Bangalore 
Hall? 

Young  Rap.  Sir,  VM  ffo  with  you  directiy 
with  all  the  pleasure  in  life.  [Running. 

Miss  V.  I  believe  my  curricle  is  the  first 
carriage. 

Old  Rap,   Dear  me! 

[Looking  at  Miss  Vortex, 

Vortex*  My  daughter  seems  to  please  you,  sir. 

Old  Rap,  vVhat  a  shape! 

Miss V,  Oh,  sir,  youVe  uncommon  polite!' 

Young  Rap,  He*s  remarkable  gallant,  ma*am. 

Old  Rap.  What  elegance! — what  fashion! 
upon  tbe  whole,  it*s  the  best  made  little  spen- 
cer, Fve  teen  for  tome  time. 


[Vortex  and  Daughter  in  amazement 

Young  Rap.  Oh,  the  devil! -.The  fact  is, 
ma*am,  my  father  \s  the  most  particular  n»D 
on  earth  about  dress— the  beau  of  his  time— 
Beau  Rapid.  — You  know,  father,  they  alwzvs 
called  you  Beau  Rapid.  I  dare  say  he^s  bad 
more  suits  of  clothes  in  his  bouse  than  aoy 
man  in  England. 

Miss  V,  An  uncommon  expensive  vrhim! 

Young  Raff.  I  don't  think  his  fortooe  bas 
suffered  by  it. 

Miss  V.  [To  Old  Rapid]  Shall  I  hate  tbe 
honour  of  driving  you. 

Old  Rap,  Oh,  madam,  I  canU  ihiok  of  gir- 
ing*you  so  much  trouble  as  to  drive  me. 

missV.  My  dear  sir,  I  shall  be  oneommoo 
happy ! 

Old  Rap,  Oh,  madam! 

[Simpers  and  titters  to  his  son,  then  takes 
Miss  Vortexes  hand  and  trots  of/.] 

Vortex,  Well  follow. 

Young  Rap.  If  you  please: — not  that  I  par- 
ticularly like  to  follow. 

Vortex*  I  suppose ,  sir,  now  summer  ap- 
proaches, London  begins  to  fill  for  tbe  vrittltr. 

Young  Rap,  Yes,  sir. 

Vortex.  Any  thing  new  in  high  life?— 
what  is  the  present  rage  with  ladies  of  fasbion. 

Young  Rap,  Why,  sir,  as  to  the  ladies;— 
[Aside]  What  shall  I  say  ?— Ob  I  tbe  ladies, 
sir, — why,  heaven  bless  them,  sir!  ibey  keep 
moving! — but,  to  confess  the  truth,  sir,-inv 
fashionable  education  bas  been  very  nacli 
neglected. 

Vortex,  That*s  a  pity. 

Young  Rap,   \ery  great  pity,  sir. 

Vortex.  Suppose  I  oecome  your  preceptor. 

Young  Rap.  If  you  would  ibe  so  biod-1 
wou*d  treasure  any  litlJe  short  rule. 

Vortex.  Why,  there  is  a  short  rule  ne- 
cessary for  every  man  of  fashion  to  atleod  to. 

Young  Rap.  What  is  it? 

Vortex.  Never  to  reflect. 

Young  Rap.  Never  reflect!— what  pnsb  on 
—keep  moving?  my  dear  sir — that*s  my  way 
— suits  me  exactly. 

Vortex*  Then  you  must  b*:  known. 

Young  Rap.  lo  be  sure  ;— Til  give  "'^y 
thousands  in  charities. 

Vortex.  Charities !  You  would  he  fotfot 
in  a  week. — ^To  be  known,  you  must  be  mis- 
chievous;— malice  has  a  much  better  memory 
than  gratitude; — and  then  you  must  be  gal- 
lant.— Are  there  no  pretty  girls  you  sbosld 
like  to  be  weU  with,  eh? 

Young  Rap.  A  ^ery  extensive  assorlmeoiftir' 
^  Vortex.  And  perhaps  there  may  be  a  mar- 
ried woman  you  would  like  to  inlriffue  w>^- 

Young  Rap.  A  very  large  quantity,— Ob. 
bow  I  long  to  begin! — Are  you  married, sir- 

Vorte,c.  Why,  no! 

inter  Servant 

Serv*  The  carriage  is  ready. 

Young  Rap.  So  am  I ;  come,  sir,— four  bor- 
scs,  I  hope. 

Vortex.  No,  sir. 

Young  Rap.  That^s  a  great  pity.  Prayi  s'l 
will  you  have  tbe  goodness  to  tell  your  coko- 

man  to  drive  like  tne  devil? 

Vortex.  Sir,  to  oblige  you.  ,. 

Young  Rap*  Sir,  rO  be  very  roach  oUigd 
to  you4 
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Frank,   DoVt  thoo   hear?    Dom   it,  dan^t 
thee  take  it !  ,  [Exit, 

Enter  Miss  Vortex, 


Enter  Waitbr. 
ff^aiter.  Your  clothes  are  come,  sir. 
Young  Map,  That*s  lucky. 
F'ortex,  Then  1*11  wait  for  you. 

Young  Hap,    Wait  for  me:->nobody  need  I — What's  your  name,  child? 
wait  for  me — V\\  be  with   you  in  a  crack. —      Jessy,  Jtuy  Oatland,  madam. 


Miss  F",  Oh !  my  new  attendant  I  suppose ! 

\.m\ *»_ '_t!ij>  ■* 


Do  you  push  on — 1*11  keep  moving -Fll  take 
care  nobody  wails  forme.  \Exeuntse9eraU/, 

Scene  IT. — A  Hoom  in  the  Naeob*s  House, 

Enter  Oatland  defected^  Frank  and  Jbsst 

leading  him. 

Jessy •  Be  comforted,  father. 

Oai,  To  see  thee  brought  to  service  !  \Sighs\ 
— i*ve  done  this: — I  that  have — 

Franlc*  Never  mind  — we  be  young  and 
healthy,  and  don*t  heed  it— do  us,  Jessy? 

Oat,  To  be  asham*d  to  look  my  own  chil- 
dren in  the  facej — I,  who  ought  to  have  been 
the  forehorse  of  the  team,  to  be  puli*d  along 
through  life  by  this  young  iender  thing! 

Jessy.  Don*t  despond,  father  —  Sir  Hubert 
will  see  your  contrition,  and  restore  you  to 
bis  favf  ur. 

Oai.  When  the  hen  sees  the  hawk  ready 
to  pounce,  she  gathers  her  young  ones  under 
her  win^ — when  misfortune  hoyers  over  my 
sweet  chicken  here,  I  leave  her  to  shift  for 
herself! 

Jessy.  Come,  no  more  of  this. 

Oai.  Even  the  savage  bawk  takes  care  of 
its  nestlings — what  then  am  I? — Children,  do 
you  hate  me? 

Frank.  Hate  thee!  pugh,  feyther,  danHtbee 
talk  so*-good  bye  to  thee— cheer  up  —  thee 
bas  long  been  a  feyther  to  me,  now  it  is  my 
turn,  and  Fll  be  a  feyther  to  thee. 

Oai,  I  cannot  speak — take  care  of  my  girl, 
Frank.  \Exit, 

Frank,  Care  o£  her? — though  she  be  a 
servant,  let  me  catch  any  body  striking  her, 
tbat*8  all.*- Well,  Jessy,  we  mun  not  be  sheam*d 
— I  know  poverty  be  no  sin,  because .  parson 
said  so  last  Sunday. — Talk  of  that — I  do  hear 
that  your  sweetheart,  Mr.  Rapid,  be  worth 
such  a  desperate  siftbt  of  money  as  never  was! 

Jessy,  \Sighs\  If  his  fortunes  are  so  prosper- 
otts,  brother,  he  is  exalted  above  my  hopes — 
If  his  heart  be  mercenary,  he  is  sunk  .below 
my  wishes. — Heitfb,  ho!  yet  he  might  have 
sent  to  know  if  i  were  well,  he  might — no 
matter ! 

Frank,  He  be  coming  toNeaboh*s  here,  on 
a  visitation. 

Jessy,  Ah!  coming  here! 

Frank,  Ees — and  mr.  Bronze  do  say  while 
be  be  befe  I  am  to  be  his  sarving-niaii. 

Jessy.  You  his  servant!  \f^eeps, 

Frank.  Oon^t  thee  cry,  Jessy! 

Jessy.  ^Recovering  herselM  I  won*t;  it 
was  weak,  it  was  wrong.  —  Frank,  be  sure 
you  conceal  from  Mr.  Rapid  who  you  are — 
1  have  reasons  for  it. — Edward  here! — when 
we  meet  it  will  be  a  hard  trial.  Yet  why 
jbottld  I  dread  it? — let  perfidy  and  pride  shrink 
j|basb*dy  virtuous  integrity  will  support  me. 

Frank.  That*s  right,  Jessy,  shew  a  proper 
spirit— Ecody  if  he  were  to  pull  out'  liis  purse 
and  to  o^<tT  to  make  thee  a  present  of  five 
guineas,  danH  thee  take  it.  —  [Jessy  smiles 
de/ectediyl — Here  be  thv  new  mistress. 

Jessy.  Leave  me. 


Miss  V,  Well,  Oatland,  [Taking  out  her 
Glass^  look  at  me. — Umph — not  at  all  con- 
temptible.— That*s  a  charming  nosegay — [Jessy 
presents  ii\ — all  exotics,  I  declare. 

Jessy,  No,  madam,  neglected  wild  flowers 
— ^I  took  them  from  their  bed  of  weeds,  bestow^ 
ed  care  on  their  culture,  and  by  transplanting 
them  to  a  more  genial  soil,  they  nave  flourished 
with  luxuriant  strength  and  beauty. 

Miss  V,  A  pretty  amusement. 

Jessy,  And  it  seem*d,  madam  j  to  convey 
this  lesson — Not  to  despise  the  lowly  mind,  but 
rather,  with  fostering  hand,  to  draw  it  from 
its  chill  obscurity,  that  like  these  humble 
flowers,  il  might  grow  rich  in  worth  and  na- 
tive energy. 

Miss  r.  Oh !  [Aside']  —  mind  —  energy !  — 
What*s  the  matter  with  the  poor  girl,  I  won- 
der!  uncommon  odd! — I  hear,  Oatland,  you 
are  reduced  in  your  circumstances. 

Jessy,  Yes,  madam. 

MissV,  Tfaat*s  very  lucky,  because  it  wifl 
make  you  bumble,  child!  —  Well,  and  what 
are  your  Qualifications? 

Jessy,  Cheerful  industry,  madam.  I  can 
read  to  you,  write  for  you,  or  converse — 

Miss  r.  Converse  with,  me  I  I  dare  say  you 
can.  —  No,  thank  you,  child— instead  of  my 
listening  to  your  voice,  you  will  be  polite 
enough  to  be  as  silent  as  convenient,  and  do 
me  the  honour  of  listening  to  mine.  —  Ob! 
here  comes  Mr.  Rapid. 

Jessy,  Ah!  [In  great  agitation^  May  I 
retire,  madam? 

Miss  V,  Yes ;  I  shaU  foflow  to  dress. — No 
stay. — Yes,  you  may  go. 

Jessy,  Ob,  thank  you!  thank  you,  dear 
madam!  [Exit  p^Uh  rapidity. 

Miss  V,  That  poor  gin  appears  to  mc  rather 
crazy. 

Enter  Old  and  Yoitn«  Rapid,  and  Vortex. 

MissV.  Welcome  to  Bangalore  Hall,  gentle- 
men. 

Young  R,  Charming  house!  plenty  of  room. 
—      [Runs  about  and  looks  at  every  thing, 

OlaR.  A  very  spacious  apartment,  indeed. 

Vortex,  Yes,  sir;  but  I  declare  I  forgot  the 
dimensions  of  this  room. 

Old  il.  Sir,  if  you  please,  Fll  measure  it— 
my  cane  is  exactly  a  yard,  good  honest  mea- 
sure—His bandy — and  that  mark  is  the  half 
yard,  and — 

Young  R,  [Overhears  and  snatches  the 
Cane/ rom  him}  Confound  it!— lil^hepictures^ 
father — look  at  the  pictures.  [Pointing  tvith 
the  Cane]  Did  you  ever  see  such  charming — ^ 

Miss  V,  Do  you  like  pictures.  - 

Young  R,  Exceedingly,  ma*am ;.  but  I  should 
like  them  a  great  deaf  better  ifthey  just  moved 
a  little. 

MissV,  Ha!  ha!  I  must  retire  to  dress — 
till  dinner,  gentlemen,  adieu.  [ExiL 

Young  R,   [To  his  father']  Zounds !  yoaH 

I  ruin  every  thing!   can*t   you  keep  the  tailor 
under. 
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Vortex^  Tour  «on  seems  ratber  iropitietit. 

OldR.  Very,  sir — always  was. — I  remember 
a  certain  Duke — 

Young  R,  Tiiat*s  rigbt,  lay  tbe  scene  bigb — 
push  tbe  Duke — push  him  as  far  as  be*ll  go. 

Old  R,  I  will,  i  will. — I  remember  a  certain 
Duke  used  to  say,  Mr.  Rapid,  your  son  is  as 
sharp  as  a  needle. 

Young R.  At  it  again! 

OldR,  As  a  needle. — 

Young  TL  [^Interrupting  hini]  Is  true  to 
the  pole.  As  a  needle  is  true  to  tbe  pole, 
says  tbe  Duke;  so  will  your  son,  says  tbe 
Duke,  be  to  eyeir  thing  spirited  and  fashion- 
able, says  tbe  Duke. — Am  1  always  to  be  tor- 
tured with  your  infernal  needles  r 

lAsi'de  to  Old  Rapid, 

Cortex.  Now  to  sound  them.  I  bear,  gentle- 
men, your  business  in  this  part  of  the  country 
is  witn  Sir  Hubert  Stanley,  respecting  some 
money  transactions. 

OldR.  Tis  a  secret 

Vortex,  Oh!  no-^tbe  Baronet  avows  bis 
wish  to  sell  bis  estate. 

OldR^  Oh!  that  alters  tbe  case. 

Vortex*  I  think  it  would  be  a  desirable 
purchase  ibr  you — I  should  be  happy  in  such 
neighbours— -and  if  you  should  want  forty  or 
fifty  thousand,  ready  money,  1*11  supply  it  with 
pleasur  ^. 

OldR,  Ob,  sir,  bow  kind!  —  If  my  son 
wishes  to  purchase,  1  would  ratber  leave  il 
entirely  to  nim. 

Young  R,  And  I  would  rather  leave  it  en- 
tirely to  you* 

ywtex.  Very  well,  Pll  propose  for  it. — 
[Aside]  This  will  cut  Sir  Hubert  to  tbe  soul. 
— There  is  a  very  desirable  borough  interest 
—•then  you  could  sit  in  parliament. 

Young R.  I  in  parliament!  ha!  ha! 

OldR,  No:  that  would  be  a  botch. 

Young  R.  No,  no,  I  was  once  in  tbe  gallery 
—crammed  in — no  moving — expected  to  bear 
the  •great  guns — up  got  a  little  fellow,  nobody 
knew  who,  cave  ^us  a  three  hours*  speech — 1 
got  devilish  fidgetty — tbe  bouse  called  for  the 
question,  I  joind  the  cry — '*  Tbe  question,  tbe 

Suestion.**  says  I. — -A  member  spied  me  — 
lear^d  the  gallery— got  bustled  by  ra]^  brother 
spectators — obliged  to  scud  —  C5b!  it  would 
never  do  for  me. 

Vortex,  But  you  must  learn  patience. 

Young  R,  Then  make  me  speaker^— if  that 
wou*dn*t  teach  me  patience,  nothing  would. 

Vortex,  Do  you  dislike,  sir,  parliamentary 
eloquence? 

OldR,  Sir,  I  never  heard  one  of  your  real 
downright  parliament  speeches  in  my  life — 
never.  [Yatvns, 

Young  R,  By  your  yawning  I  should  think 
you  bad  beyd  a  great  many. 

Vortex,   Ub,  how   lucky!— At   last   I  shall 
^et  my  dear  speech  spoken. — Sir,    1  am    a 
member,  and  I  mean  to — 
*   Young  R,  Keep  moving. 

Vortex.  {Why,  I  mean  to  speak,  I  assure 
you  ;  and — 

Young  R,  Push  on,  then. 

iVortex.  What,  speak  my  speech? — That  1 
wilUrii  speak  it. 

Young  Jpf .    Oh|  tbe  devil ! — DonH  yawa  so. 

[To  Old  Rapid. 


OldR,  I  never  get  a  comfortable  nap,  never! 

Young  R.  You  have  a  devilish  ffood  duoce 
now — Confound  all  speeches — Ok;— 

Vortex,  Pray  be  seated— [2%«/s£e  on  eac& 
side  Vortex]  —  Now  we'll  suppose  tbal  tbe 
chair —  [Pointing  to  a  Chair. 

OldR,  Suppose  it  toe  chair!  why  it  it  a 
chair,  an't  it? 

Vortex.  Pshaw !  I  mean — 

Young  R,  He  knows  what  you  mean— tis 
bis  humour. 

Vortex,  Ob,  he's  witty!  .  .    •    , 

Young  R,  Ob,  remarkably  brilliant,  indeed! 
I  Significantlf  to  his  Father. 

Vortex,  What,  you  are  a  wit,  sir! 

OldR.  A  what?  Yes  I  am — ^I  am  a  wit 

Vortex,  Well,  now  I'll  begin— Oh,  what  a 
delicious  moment ! — Tbe  house  vrhen  they  ao- 
prove  cry,  "Hear  bim!  bear  him!"— I  oolj 
give  you  a  bint,  in  case  any  thing  should 
strike — 

Young  R,   Push    on. — ^I  can  never  stand  il. 

[Aside. 

Vortex,   Now   I  shall    charm   tbenvf^^^ 
dresses  the  chair] — "Sir,   bad  1  met  tout 
eye    at  an    earlier  hour ,   I  should  not  We 
blink'd  the  present  question — but  hafin^ caught 
what  has   fallen  from   tbe   other  side,  I  shall 
scout  the  idea  of  going  over  tbe  usualgrouod* 
— What,  no  applause  yet?   [Aside.- hurin^ 
this  Old  Rapid  has  fallen  asleep,  ondYouas 
Rapid,  after  shewing  great  freljulneu  and 
impatience,  runs  to  the  back  scene,  ihnvt 
up  the  ff^'indotv,  and  looks  on/]-;-** Bui  I 
shall  proceed,   and,  I  trust,  without  interrap- 
Uon,'^— [Turns  round,  and  sees  Old  Rapid 
asleep]— -I)  ^on   my  soul,   this  is— What  do 
you  mean,  sir?  [Rapid  aavkes. 

OldR.  What's  tbe  matter?— Hear  him! 
bear  him! 

Vortex.  Pray,  sir,  doni  you  blush?— [iJwi 
Young  Rapid  at  the  f^i>M/o«v]— What  the 
devil!—  .   , 

Yaung  R,  [Looking  round]  Hear  him. 
bear  bim! 

Vortex.  By  tbe  soul  of  Cicero,  'lis  loo 
much. 

OldR.  Ob,  Neddy,  for  shame  of  yourself 
to  fall  asleep!— I  mean  to  look  out  of  the 
window — 1  am  very  sorry,  sir,  any  thin^ 
should  go  across  the  grain. —  1  say,  Ned, 
smooth  bim  dr.wn ! 

Young  R.  I  will— What  tbe  devil  shall  I 
say— The  iact  is,  sir,  I  beard  a  cry  of  fire- 
upon — tbe — the — the  water,  and — 

Vortex,  Well,  well— But  do  you  wish  to 
bear  tbe  end  of  my  speech? 

Young  R,  Upon  my  honour,  I  do. 

Vorle.x.  Then  we'll  only  suppose  this  mtle 
interruption  a  message  from  the  Lords,  or 
somctbiriir   of  that   %ov\,^\ Titer  sit.  Young 

Young  R.  trti !  I  recollect :  at—  •*  1  therefore 
briefly 
men!. 

Vorte.x,  Nonsense!  no  such  tbing^Pirf**^ 
him  dofvn  in  a  C/ioir]- Oh!  I  rememhtf. 
"1  shall  therefore  proceed,  and,  I  tmsl,  intb- 
out  interruption — 

Enter  Servant. 
Serv.  Dinner's  on  the  table, 'sir. 


rrupiion    a    message    ironi     uic    a^m*^ 

etbing    of  that   sort.  — [^rVw  *^p  ^^ 

nd  /rtf/Ztt/l— Where  did  I  leave  off? 

oungR,  Oh!  1  recollect;  at— •*!  thert 

*icfly    conclude   with   moving— an   adjoofli- 

ent."^  [^^r- 
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^or/c'X.- Get  out  of  the  room,  you  villain! 
— "  Without  interruption—** 

Sen^.  I  say,  sir-r- 

ITounsJl.  Hear  him!  hear  him! 

Serif.  I)inDer  is  waiting. 

Young  R,  [Jumping  up,'\  Dinner  waiting! 
— Gome  along,  sir. 

F'ortex,  Never  roiod  the  dinner. 

Young IL  But  I  like  it  smoking. 

Old  a.  So  do  I — Be  it  ever  so  little,  let  me 
liaTe  it  hot. 

f^orUx*  W^'on't  you  hear  my  speech? 

Young Rm  To  be  sure  we  will — but  now  to 
dinner — ,Come,  weMi  move  together  —  Capital 
speech! — Push  on,  sir — Come  along,  dad — Push 
him  on,  dad.      [Exeunt,  forcing  Vortex  out. 

ScXNB  IW,-^ An  Ancient  Hall. 

Knter  SiK  Hubert,  leaning  on  Charles 

Stanley. 

Charles^  Take  comfort,  sir. 

Sir  Hub.  Where  shall  I  fmd  it,  boy?_To 
Jive  on  my  estate,  is  ruin — to  part  with  it, 
death. — My  heart  is  twin*d  round  it. — Fve  been 
the  patriarch  of  my  tribe — the  scourffe  of  the 
aggressor — the  protector  of  tbe  injur  d ! — Can 
I  forego  these  dignities? — My  old  j^rey-headed 
serrants,  too,  whose  only  remaining  hope  is 
to  lay  their  bones  near  their  lovM  master,  how 
shall  I  part  with  them? — I  prate,  boy,  *tis  the 
priTilege  of  these  white  hairs. 

Charles*  Oh!  say  on,  sir. 

Sir  Hub.  All!  all  is  dear  to  me!  —  these 
'warlike  trophies  of  my  ancestors! — Charles, 
thou  see'st  that  goodly  oak,  Hwas  planted  at 
my  birth— Woutd*st  thou  think  it?  In  the  late 
hurricane,  when  the  tempest  humbled  with 
the  dust  the  proudest  of  the  forest,  it  bravely 
met  the  driving  blast — my  people,  with  shouts 
of  joy,  haird  the  auspicious  omen,  and  augur*d 
from  it  prosperity  to  me  and  mine. —  Fondly 
I  belieVd  it-fonaiy  i  thought  it.  Fie!  Fie! 
I  doat — 

Charles.  My  father,  I  doubt  not  but  they 
augur*d  truly.  1  must  to  the  active  world. 
\\hj  should  1  fear  that  the  virtue  and  in- 
dependence you  have  inspired — 

Sir  Hub.  Ah,  boy!  but  while  licentiousness 
and  party  teal  command  the  choicest  gifts  of 
fortune,  virtue  and  genius  muJt  be  content 
-with  their  leavings. 

Enter  Servant — delivers  a  Letter  to  Sir  Hu- 
bert, ivho  reads  it  tvith  great  agitation. 

Charles.  Ah !  what  is  it  shakes  you,  sir  ? — 
That  letter! 

Sir  Hub.  Nothing,  my  dear  boy ! — ^*tis  inlirm- 
ity  ! — I  shall  soon  be  better. 

Charles.  Fxcuse  me,  dear  sir — [Takes  the 
letter  and  reads']  "Mr.  Vortex,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rapid,  informs  Sir  Hubert  Stanley  it 
is  inconvenient  for  him  to  advance  more  money 
on  mortgage.  Mr.  Vortex  laments  Sir  Hubert  s 
pecuniary  embarrassments** — damnation !— **  to 
relieve  which  he  will  purchase  the  castle  and 
estate.**— Sooner  shallots  massy  ruins  crumble 
me  to  dust  -—  Don*t  despond,  my  father! 
bear  up! 

Enter  Frank,  running-^his  Face  bloody, 

Frank.  Oh,  sur! — at  Neabob*s  table  they*ve 
been  to  abusing  your  fathef  I 


Charles.  Ah? 

Frank.  And  I*ve  been  lighting — 

Cliarles.  Hush! 

Sir  Hub.  What*s  his  business? 

Charles.  Oh,  sir!  [Concealing  his  Agitation^ 
— My  friend,  Franlc,  consults  me  on  a  love 
affair;  and  1  must  not  betray  his  confidence. 
— In  his  hurry  he  (ell. — Wasn*t  it  so? 

[Signijicantlj 

Frank.  Ees,  sur,  ees. 

Sir  Hub.  You  are  not  hurt,  young  man? 

Frank.  No,  sur.»Thank  heaven!  my  head 
be  a  pure  hard  one. 

Cliarles.   Within!   [£nter  two  Servants 
Attend  my  father. 

Sir  Hub.  My  J)ov,  don*t  stay  from  me  long. 

[^xit,  leaning  on  Servants, 

Charles.  Now,  good  Frank,  ease  my  tor- 
tur*d  mind. — What  of  my  father? 

Frank.  Why,  your  honour,  Mr.  Bronse 
came  laughing  out  of  dinins-room,  and  says, 
**Dom*me,  how  the  old  Baronet  has  been 
roasted.**  So,  sur,  I  not  knowing  what  they 
could  mean  by  roasting  a  Christian,  aseo. 
''Why,**  says  he,  grinning,  '*they  TOted,  that 
it  was  a  pity  the  dignity  of  the  bloody  hand 
interfcr*d,  or  the  old  beggar  might  set  up  a 
shop.** 

CharUs.  What! 

Frank.  The  old  beggar  might  set  up  a  shop. 

Cluwles.  LJnmanner*d,  cowardly  babblers! 

Frank.  And  that  you,  sur,  would  make  a 
dapper  *prentice.    ~ 

Cliarles.  I  heed  not  that. — But,  when  I  for- 
give a  father*s  wrongs — 

Frank,  So  says  I,  dom*me,  if  young  *squire 
had  been  among  them,  he  would  have  Knocked 
all  their  heads  together.  Now,  wouldn*t  you, 
sur,  have  knock*a  their  heads  together  ?  Then 
they  all  laugh*d  at  me;  which  somehow  made 
all  the  blood  in  my  body  come  into  my  knuckles. 
So  says  I,  *'Mr.  Bronxe,  suppose  a  case — 
suppose  me  young  *squire  Stanley — ^now  say 
that  again  about  his  bonour'd  father." — So  he 
did;  and  I  lent  him  such  a  drive  o*lhe  face — 
and  1  was  knocking  all  their  heads  together 
pretty  tightish — till  the  cook  laid  me  flat  wi* 
the  poker:  then  they  all'  fell  upon  me;  and 
when  I  could  fight  no  longer,  1  fell  a  crying, 
and  ran  to  tell  your  honour.  * 

Charles.  Thanks,  my  affectionate  lad ! — Re- 
turn to  the  Nabob*s  to-day. 

Frank,  I  be  sartain  I  shall  never  do  any 
good  there. 

Charles,  To-morrow  you  shall  live  with 
me.  I  shall  dismiss  all  my  servants — ^my  cir- 
cumstances require  it. 

Frank.  What!  all  but  me!— What!  I  do 
all  the  work? — Lord,  Lord,  how  glad  I  be, 
sur,  you  canH  afford  to  keep  any  body  but  I. 

Charles.  Good  Crank,  farewell!  —  Hold — 
here.  [Presenting  a  Purse. 

Frank.  [Re/using']  Nay,  pray *ee,  sur,  dan*t 
you  beheave  unkind  to  roe— I  be  a  poolr  lad« 
that  do  worship  and  love  you — not  a  spy  for 
the  lucre  of  gain — pray  use  me  "kindly,  and 
don*t  gi*  me  a  fardinf. 

Charles.  Frank,  I  beg  your  pardon. — ^Fare- 
well. 

Frank.  Lord,  how  glad  I  be  he  can  only 
afford  to  keep  I.  C-^'^.'^* 

Charles.  Insult  my  father!^- unmanly  viU 
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lain! — whoever  thou  art,   thy  life  shall  aniwer 
it !  lExit. 

ACT    IV. 

Scene  I. 

Enter  VorteXi  in  great  Terror,  reading  a 

l^etier. 

Vortex,  Dear  me! — here*s  a  terrible  affair! 
— \ReadM\  "Give  roe  up  the  author  of  the 
slander  on  my  father*' — that  was  myself —  I 
neyer  can  find  in  my  heart  to  give  myself 
up — "or  personally  answer  the  consequen- 
ces.—  Charles  Stanley.** 
— Ohy  dear !  since  I  find  my  words  are  taken 
down,  I  must  be  more  parliamentary  in  my 
language. — What  shall  i  do? — I  can*t  fight — 
my  poor  head  wonH  bear  it — it  might  be  the 
death  of  me. 

Young  R,  [^fflthout']  HusEa,  my   fine   fel- 
lows bravo! 

Vortex.  £h!  egad,  a  fine  thought — Young 
Rapid  is  loaded  muule  high  withCharopaigne 
— rll  tell  him  he  said  the  words,  and  make 
him  own  them.  Fve  persuaded  him  into  a 
"^  '       •■  fter  that,  the 

into  a  duel. 


marriagje   with   my   daughter:   aAi 
devifs  in*t  if  I  canU  persuade  him 

Enter  Young  "Rapid^ tipsy. 

Young  R.  Here  I  am,  tip-top  spirits  —  ripe 
for  any  thing. 

Vortex*  How  did  you  like  my  Champaigne  ? 

Young JL  Oh!  it  suits  me  exactly;  a  man 
is  such  a  damn*d  long  while  getting  tipsy  with 
other  wine — Champaigne  setUes  the  business 
directly — it  has  made  me — 

Vortex*  Lively,  I  see. 

Young  R.  Lively — it  has  made  me  like  a 
skyrocket.  Weil,  now  did  1  behave?— Quite 
easy,  wasn't  I? — Push*d  on — at  every  thing — 
barred  prosing.^ Jolly  dogs  within  —  the  fat 
parson's  a  fine  fellow — kept  the  bottle  moving 
— said  a  nice  short  grace. 

Vortex.  Well,  and  did  you  lose  at  play 
the  d'te.  hundred  pounds  I  lent  you? 

Young R.  As  easy  as  could  be. 

Vortex.  That  was  lucky. 

Young  R.  Vtty — particularly  for  those  who 
won  it. — 

Vortex.  Well,  now  youMl  do. 

Young  R.  Huzsa!  I'm  a  finish'd  man. 

{Staggering  and  strutting  about 

Vortex.  lou  only  want  a  quarrel  to  make 
you —  - 

Young R.  A  what? — A  quarrel.  —  Dam'me, 
111  settle  that  in  two  minutes.     [Runnig  off. 

Vortex.  Stop. — You  need  not  go  out  of  the 
room  for  that. 

Young  R.  What !  will  you  quarrel  with  me, 
eh! — With  all  my  heart. 

Vortex.  Me !  oh  no !  —  I  say  I  could  get 
you  such  fame —  ♦ 

Young  R.  How,.my  dear  fellow  ? — Dash  on. 

Vortex.  W^hy,  at  dinner  you  reflected  nn 
the  Baronet. 

YoungR.  No,  it  was  you. 

Vortex.  No,  not  L 

YoungR.  Yes,  it  was  you. 

Vortex.  Well,  it  might  be  I ;  but  1  don't 
say  it  was — 

YoungR.  I  do, — push  on. 

Vortex.  Young  Stanley  has  demanded  the 
authon-^Now,  if  you  were  to  own  the  words 


— ^how  the  newspapers  would  teem  with— 
"The  elegant  Charles  Stanley  was  called  oat 
by  the  dasninc  Young  Rapid,  about  some  trifle." 

YoungR.  Bravo ! 

Vortex.  Any  thing  does  for  a  duel  now-a. 
days — the  length  of  a  dancer's  great  toe  ~ an 
election  leg  of  mutton  and  trimmings  M. 

YoungR.  Say  no  more — 1*11  do  it  SybeaTeu 
no  man  of  fashion  shall  be  more  infamous— I 
mean  more  famous. — 111  go  write  to  bin  <K- 
rectly. 

Vortex.  First  take  another  bottle  of  Cham- 
paigne. You  can't  think  what  a  free  dsshiii| 
style  it  will  give  you. 

YoungR.  I  will  [Going — returns']  No,  I 
can't  take  up  this  quarrel. 

Voricx.  Oh  dear — Why  not?     [Alarmed. 

YoungR.  Because  I'm  sure  I'm  deprifing 
you  of  a  pleasure. 

Vortex.  Oh  don't  mind  me!  I  give  it  you, 
to  shew  my  regard  for  you. — Indeed,  I've  liad 
so  much  fighting  in  my  time,  that  with  me  it 
really  ceases  to  be  a  pleasure — the  sweetest 
thiuRs  will  cloy  —  so  the  quarrefs  youi's— I 
wash  my  hands  of  it. 

Young  R.  You're  a  damn'd  good-bearicd, 
generous  fellow! 

Vortex.  Then  you'll  return  triumplinl,  and 
marry  my  daughter. 

YoungR.  To  be  sure — keep  moriog  [Go- 
ing"] I  hope  he'll  fight  directly. — ^Likeauilor, 
I  hate  a  calm,  particularly  when  an  enemji 
in  siffht — Hold — what  must  we  fight  witbf  \ 
can  fence. 

Vortex.  You  have  no  objection  to  pistoU 
and  bullets? 

YoungR.  I  like  bullets-^they  come  so  quick. 
But  I  must  push  on— the  other  bottle  and  then 
— I'm  a  first-rate  fellow.  —  Champaigne  for 
ever !  [Exit 

Vortex.  You  shall  have  my  pistpls^ibeyV 
never  been  used. 


Enter  Miss  Vortex. 
Here's  policy.     "Crown  me,  shadow  me  with 
laurels. — Ob,  my  dear,  I've  acbiev'd  two  soch 
difficult  points! 

Miss  V.  How,  my  dear  Nabob? 

Vortex.  In  the  first  place,  I've  persuaded 
young  Rapid  to  marry  you. 

MissV.  Was  that  so  difficult? 

Vortex.  No,  no,  certainly.  But  the  neit 
wi  1  delight  you. — Rapid  is  going  to  ba^e  ao 
affair  of  honour  with  young  Stanley. 

MissV.  A  duel!  and  about  me? 

Vortex.  Yes.— [^*jy<r]  I  may  as  well  tell 
her  so. 

MissV,  Charminff! 

Vortex,  Now  anl  I  a  kind  father  lo  wt 
two  young  men  fighting  about  you? 

MissV.  Ah!  that  is,  indeed  acting  lile  > 
parent  I 

Vortex.  Egad,  I  must  look  afler  Rapid,  ibongb. 

Miss  V.  But  how  did  you  manage  it? 

Vortex,  By  policy  to  be  sure ;  for  as  1  ob- 
serve in  my  speech  -  "policy  w — "    ^      .  . 

Miss  V.  And  a  very  good  observation  it  m> 

Vortex,  How  do  you  know,  till  you  hear 
it  ?-"  Policy— " 

i)  The  trinminits  at*  all  Ihe  cxpeiictt  aUM4Ml  "P'* 
ruling  laid  leg  of  nuliitn,  >uc}i  ■•  a  docta  of  f«^  * 
ftw  boltlca  of  Chanpapie,  elc. 
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Mis»y*  But  pray  go  to  Mr.  Rapid. 

{Pushing  him  off, 
Forlex.  "Policy—* 

MUs^*  Nay,  I  must  ui$\ai^^\JExU F'ortex'\ 
Ok,  delightlul!— Oatland ! 


Enter  JcsST. 

IVn  in  such  uncommon  spirits,  Oatland! 

Jessy,  May  1  inquire  tne  cause,  madam? 

MissK  Certainly.  A  duel  is  going  to  he 
fought  about  me. 

Jess/,  A  duel! — horrible  thought! 

Missf^.  Sensibility,  I  tow! — Too  comic,  a 
Tut  deal!  Ha!  ha!  cottage  pathos  must  pro- 
ceed from  a  sourcjC  unknown  lo  me,  Fm  sure ! 

Jess/.  It  proceeds,  ma^^ni,  from  the  heart. 

MissV,  Umph.— Let  me  ^ve  no  more  of 
il.  [Sharplj. 

Jessy.  I  beg  your  pardon — I  forgot  the  ex- 
tent of  a  senrant*s  duty. — I  forgot  that  servants 
have  DO  right  to  feel  pleasure  or  pain,  but  as 
tbeir  employers  please ;  and  that  suppressing 
the  lensihilities  of  nature  is  considered  in  their 
wages.  XSarcasticaUy. 

JnissK  No  (Ipubt  of  it— That's  so  yery 
feasibly  observed,  that  TU  forgive  you,  Cat- 
land.— The  pride  of  young  Stanley  will  be  so 
humbled. 

Jessy,  Is  the  safety  of  that*noble  youth  im- 
plicated? 

MissF".  What!— a  lover,  I  suppose— came 
lo  the  farm,  1  warrant — attended  Miss  Jessy 
in  the  dairy — ruffled  the  cream  with  his  sighs 
—talked  oi  Arcadia,  and  sipped  butter-miik. 
— tia!  ha!  I  should  not  wonoer,  after  what  I 
have  seen  of  his  taste. — Yes,  he  is  implicated 
—I  dare  say  Mr.  Rapid  will. —  f Going. 

Jessy.  Heavens !  Is  Ed  ward — [Catching  hold 
of  a  Chair  for  support,! 

Missy,  Edward! 

Jessy.  I  mean,  madam,  [TrembUng,  and 
curiseyingl  is  Mr.  Rapid's  life  involved? 

Missy.  1'pon  my  honour,  you  seem  to  have 
an  uncommon  sensibility  for  all  mankind! — 
Do  you  Inean  to  sit  down  in  my  presence? 

[Exit  Miss  yortex. 

Jessy.  No,  madam!  [Sinks  down  in  the 
(jhair\  Oh,  Edward :  unkind  as  thou  art,  how 
gladly  would  I  resign  my  life,  to  save  thee! 

[fVeeps. 

Enter  Ellrn. 

Ellen.  In  tears,  Jessy  ?— Sweet  girl,  tell  me — 

Jessy.  Oh,  madam !  the  most  dreadful  event 
is  about  to  take  place.  Mr.  Stanley  is  engaged 
in  a  duel  with — 

Ellen.  Forbid  it.  Heaven. — Let  us  fly  to  his 
father: — he  may  prevent  it. 

Jessy.  Alas,  madam!  I  fear  he  regards  not 
his  father's  injunctions. 

Ellen.  Not  regard  his  father! — Who,  child  ? 

Jessy,  Mr.  Rapid,  madam. 

EUen.  Mr.  Rapid! 

Jessy.  Oh !  [Hiding  her  Face, 

Ellen,  Is  it  «o,  sweet  Jessy?  —  But  has  he 
deserved  thy  love?— Is  he  not  unkind? 

Jessy.  On!  true,  madam! — But  is  not  his 
life  in  danger? 

Ellen,  We  will  not  lose  a  moment.  —  Let 
us  seek  Sir  Hubert. 


<he  oppression  of  ovr  common  grief,  thou, 
sweet  girl,  roust  bear  the  agonizing  weight  of 
disappointed  love. — Come,  rest  on  my  arm. 

Jessy.  Oh,  such  kindness! — I  cannot  speak 
— but  indeed  my  heart  feels  it. 

[Exeunt,  EUen  supporting  Jessy, 

SosNB  lI.^Another  Apartment  in  Vortex's 

House, 

Enter  Tovng  Rapid,  foUowtd  by  F&ANKt 
who  carries  Pistols,  a  Sword,  and- 
Champaigne. 

Young R.  Got  the  pistols,  eh? 

Frank,  Here  they  be.  [Lays  them  down~\ 
Your  feyther  were  axing  lor  you,  sur. 

Young R.  My  father!  —  Should  any  thing 
happen — when  {reflect — Reflect— Zounds,  that 
won't  do.    Some  Champaigne!  [Singing~\  **If 


a  man  can  then  die  much  bolder  with  brand^'." 
[Drinks'\  V\\  write  to  him,  however; — a  tew 
words  on  a  scrap  of  paper  may  cheer  him. 
[Takes  a  letter  out  of  his  Pocket,  and  is 
about  to  tear  a  Piece  of  it  o/yj  — What! 
[Reads\  ''Dear  Edward,  your  faithful  Jessy 
OatUnd/'  [Strikes  his  Head\-Jessy  Oatland ! 
— What  a  scoundrel  I  am !  TKisses  the  Let-- 
ter'\ — Oh,  Jessy,  what  an  infernal  pain  at  my 
heart!— More  Champaigns! 

Enter  Servant, 

Serv.  A  letter,  sir,  from  young  Stanley. 

Young  R.  Then  the  die  is  cast. — [ReadsJl 
''You  are  a  scoundrel — meet  me  immediately, 
or,"— *Um,  um,  a  short  decisive  letter  enough. 
Damn  this  pain. —  Quick!  my  pistols!  Take 
them  to  Stanley  park:  there  wait  for  me.-^Ob 
Jessy ! 

Enter  Old  Rapid,  at  the  back  Scene, 

Frank.  Ecod,  he'll  kill   thee.— I'll   lay  half- 

a-crown 'Squire  Stanley  hits  thee  the  first  shot. 

[Exit  Frank,  with  the  Pistols. 

OldR.  [Coming  forward]  Pistols— kill  — 
Stanley — Nedf  tell  me — 

Young  R.  [A.side]  My  father  here.  —  Oh^. 
sir,  nothing. — Come,  drink. 

OldR.  Look  at  me.— Ah!  that  agitation!  — 
Tell  me  the  cause! — A  parent  commands  you. 
— Your  old  doating  falher  entreats  it! 

Young  R.  [Aside]  I  must  deceive  him. — 
Sir,  Tve  received  an  insult  that  no  gentleman 
of  fashion  can  submit  lo. 

Old  R,  Gentleman  of  fashion !  Need  a  man 
resent  it? 

Young  R.  Read  that  letter,  and  judge. 

OldR.  Lack-a<day! — consider,  you're  only 
a  taylor's  son, —  [Reads]  "  YouVe  a  scoundrel.^ 
— That's  a  harcTword — 

Young  R.  Would  you  have  me  submit  to 
be  call'cl  a  scoundrel  r 

OldR,  No,  I  wou'dn't— [iviV^Tfurs]— Yes, 
I  wou'd. 

Young  R*  Sir,  you  don't  feel  like  a  man. 

OldR,  I'm  «ure  I  feel  like  a  father. 

Young  R.  /lead  on,  sir. 

OldR.  [Reads]  "And  unless"  [Wipes the 
Tears  away]  "unless" — I  can't  — 

Young  R,    [Takes  the  Letter  and  readsl 
"  And  unless  you  immediately  give  me  the  sa~ 
tisfaction  of  a  gentleman,  expect  the  chastise- 
Jessy,  I'm  very  faint  Iment  due  to  a  coward." 

Ellen,  I'll  support  thee;  for  in   addition  to'     OldR,    Chastisement!  —  Chastisement!  •*- 
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[Act  IV. 


Coward !  [fWithirriiaiion]  We  are  flesh  andi     Jtt.  Who  ? 


blood,  Ned. 

Young  It  WouM  you  see  me  spurnM? 

Old  It  [Emphaiicallf,  and  running  into 
his  son*s  armsj  No! 

Young  JR.  Pray  lea^e  me,  sir. 

OldR,  Where  shall  I   go?    What  shall   I 

do?  What  will  hecome  of  lAe?  Oh,  boy,  try 

to  avoid  it.     Remember  your  old  father;    re- 

'  member  his  life  haogs  on  your*s.    But,   Ned, 

doB*t  forget  youVe  a  man! 

Young  Jti,  Pray  leave  me,  sir. 

OldH,  I  will. — Farewell,  my  dear  boy,  twill 
break  my  okl  heart* — But  remember  youVe  a 
man,  Ned. 

Young  A,  [Alone]  So,  Tm  proceeding  full 
tilt  to  murder;  have  planted  a  dagger  in  a 
kind  father's  heart.  Bui  here  goes.  It  ills  wine 
—  tlwotvs  awa/  the  bottle  cuid  glass]  Its 
power  is  gone.  Oh — this  infernal  pain!  Could 
1  with  honour  avoid? — hut  [Looking  at  the 
letter]  Chastisement!  Coward — Damnation!  I 
must  push  on.  Fool!  Dolt!  Villain  that  I  am! 

[Exit. 

Scene  III. — A  retired  place  ia  Stanley  Park, 

Enter  Sm  Hubert  Stanley. 

Sir  Hub.  What  can  it  mean?  Charles  parted 
from  me  in  an  agony  the  ingenuousness  of 
Lis  nature  had  not  art  to  conceal;  he  grasped 
my  hand,  bade  me  farewell,  as  if  it  were  lor 
ever;  then  broke  away,  leaving  me  a  prey  to 
wil4  (Conjecture  and  despair;  soon  shall  I  be 
at  peace.  Infirmity,  when  goaded  on  by  sor> 
row,  presses  to  the  goal  of  Viie  with  doubled 
speed.  Surely  through  that  laurel  grove  I  see 
two  female  figures  glide  along;  my  eyes  are 
not  of  the  best,  and  the  sorrow  I  have  felt 
for  my  dear  boy  has  not  strengthened  them — 
they  approach — 

Enter  Ellen  and  Jessy. 

Ellen.  Pardon,  Sir  Hubert,  this  intrusion! 
'My  name,  sir,  is  Ellen  Vortex.* 

Sir  H,  Madam,  I  welcome  you  as  my  daughter. 

Ellen.  Oh,  sir !  the  urgency  of  the  moment 
will  not  allow  me  to  thank  such  goodness  as 
I  ought; — your  son,  sir — 

Sir  Hub.  Ah!  What  of  him? 

Ellen,  I  saw  him  pass  along, — he  fled  from 
my  outstretched  arms,  —  he  was  deaf  to  my 
cries; — e*en  now  he*s  engaged  in  a  duel. 

Sir  Hub.  Ha!  [Draws  his  sword,  and  is 
running  out,  staggers,  drops  his  sword.  El- 
'  len  and  Jess/  support  hint]  My  functions 
are  suspended !^Oh  nature!  dost  thou  desert 
roe  at  this  moment — Who  is  the  villain  that 
has  caused  it?  . 

Jessj.  Ah,  my  poor  Edward ! 

Sir  Hub.  Oh  that  I  could  rush  before  my 
child,  and  receive  the  fatal  ball  in  this  old 
broken  heart!  Perhaps — dreadful  thought!— e*cn 
now  the  deadly  tube  is  levelled  a^  his  manly 
breasL  [The  report  of  a  pistol  is  heard. 
'EUen  sinks  into  his  arms]  Bear  up,  I  can- 
not support  thee.  [Another  pistol  is  discharg- 
ed] Horrible  suspense!  —  what  a  death-like 
silence ! 

Ellen.  Death! — Oh,  my  adored  Charles! 

Jessy.  Ah,  my  poor  Edward! 

Frank.[lViUioui]^VMA\  Hussa!  [Enters] 
Hutsa!--h?s  safe— he's  safe. 


*  Frank.  'S<^uire  Charles,^*$quire  Charles,-- 
Huzza  !  [ExiL — Sir  Hubert  folds  his  hands 
on  'his  breast  in  silenjL  gratitude. 

Jessy.  Ah,  my  poor  Edward! 

Ellen.  Your  son  is  safe; — heard  you  the  wordi? 

Sir  Hub,  They  have  shot  life  through  me. 

Ellen.  Jessy !  rejoice  with  me.  [Seeing  her 
dejected]  VVretch  that  1  am,  to  foneltby 
sorrows :  Take  comfort,  sweet  giH  !^periiapi- 

Enter  Old  Rapid  capering, 

OldH.  Tol  de  rol  lol^ — Safe  and  sound— to! 
de  rol  lol. —  ' 

Jessy.  Who? 

OldH  My  boy,  r^ddy,—>my  darling,  Neddj, 
safe   and  sound,^toI  de  rol  lol. 

[Sees  Sir  Huoert,  and  bows  respect/uUj, 
■Jessy  and  Ellen  talk  apart. 

Sir  Hub.  So,  Mr.'  Rapid !  How  bappeodl 
this,  sir? 

Old  II.  Really,  Sir  Hubert,  I  dooH  uader- 
stand  the  cut  of  it;  all  I  can  say  is,  your  son's 
behaviour  was — oh — superfine;  when  thejlud 
fired  their  pistols  they  drew  out  their  swofds, 
and  your  son  disarm*d  Neddy,  and  iheo  be 
generously  gave  him  his  sword  agaio,  which 
was  extremely  genteel ;  for  it  wai  a  hrasd 
new  silver-bilteif  sword,  and  [I  suppose,  bj  ihe 
laws  of  honour,  he  might  have  kept  it 

Sir  Hub.  Mr.  Rapid,  why  did  jott  break 
your  appointment. 

OldH.  Mr.  Vortex,  sir— 

Sir  Hub.  Mr.  Vortex.  I  fear  your  sod  has 
selected  an  imprudent  preceptor. 

OldJi.  Chose  a  bad*  pattern,  yon  think,  sir? 
I  am  afraid  he   has. 

^SirHub.  Will  you,  sir,  favour  me  wilh  a 
few  minutes  conversation  ? 

OldH.  You  know,  Sir  Hubert,  Tm  yoor 
faithful  servant  to  command. 

Sir  Hub.  [To  Ellm]  Come,  let  us  lo  ow 
hero.  Will  you,  fair  creature,,  condescend  lo 
be  a  crutch  to  an  old  man?  [Takes  ESietit 
arm]  1  shall  expect  you,  sir. 

Ellen.  Jessy! 

Jessy,  1  follow,  madam.  [Exeunt  Sir  Hu- 
bert and  Ellen]  Do  I  address  the  father  of 
Mr.  Rapid  ? 

OldH.  You  do,  pretty  one! 

Jessy.  [Takine  his  hand  and  kissing  it] 
I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  are  you  sure  yw 
son*s  life  is  safe — quite  safe? 

Old  H.  Yes.  A  very  charming  girl,  I  declare. 
Fm  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  taking  no- 
tice of  my  Neddy!  Poor  fellow!  nohndy 
seemed  to  care  what  became  of  him.  Vm  ven' 
much  obliged  to  you.  A  sweet  pretty-spoka 
creature  as  ever  I  saw!  Rut  I  must  away  to 
the  Nabob's,  or  I  shall  be  too  late  for  ikc 
wedding. 

Jessy,  Wedding!  whose,  sir? 

OldH.  V^^hose?  why,  my  boy  Nedd/s, 'rw 
Miss  Vortex,  to  be  sure! 

Jessy,  Married  !  Edward  married !  Tis  too 
much.      [Leans  on  Old  Rapid  for  support 

OldH.  Eh!  what!  speak—tell  me! 

Jessy.  Oh,  Edward!  is  this  the  retain  lor^ 
my  love?  Have  1  merited  this  cruel  desertioo- 

OldH,  Desertion!— What!— has  the  rascal. 
—I  shall  choke  myself— Has  he  behaved  ill  to 
so  sweet  a  creature?   Your  tears  tell  me  so- 
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ril  kill  bini.    He*s  my  own  son,  and  I  hare  a 
right  to  do  it.  Tour  name,  you;*  name !  pretty 

soul! 

JessY'  Jessy  ^atland.  The  indiscretion  of 
my  father  has  mad0  me  a  servant — 

OtdR.  And  the  discretion  of  his  father  has 
made  him  a  gentleman.  But  1*11  make  the 
rascal  know  you  are  not  humbled  by  your 
fatber^s  coodoct,  nor  is  be  exalted  by  his,  a 
Tillain!  Can  he  hope  to  be  callM  a  man  of 
konour  for  opposins  his  head  to  a  pistol,  while 
kinuelf  levels  the  shaft  of  anguish  at  an  in- 
Docent  woman's  heart?  But  1*11  kill  him,  that*s 
one  comfort.     Come  with  me,  sweet  one! 

Jess/*  SiTj  I  must  attend  my  mistress/  I  am 
senrant  to  his  bride.  XPT'eeps. 

OldR.  I  shall  go  mad!  Don*t  cry.  If  he,  bv 
marriage,  won*t  make  you  my  daughter,  1, 
by  adoption,  will.  Good  bye,'  sweet  Jessy! 
Ob,  the  rascal! — Cheer  up! — The  scoundrel ! — 
Prellj  creature! — The  dog! — What  a  shape! 
—ill  kill  him.  [Exeunt  severally. 

A  C  T    V.  ♦ 

Scene  L 

Young  Rapid  discovered,  a/M/HAiiiDiiBSSKiu 

Young JL  Dispatch!  Why  donH  you  dis- 
patch ? 

HairDresSm  Done  in  a  moment^  sir, — pray 
keep  your  head  still. 

Young  R,  ^Jumping  up]  Oh,  Jessy  Oat- 
land!— S'death,  have  not  you  done? 

Hair  Dress,  Sit  down,  sir,  done  in  a  mo- 
ment 

Young R,  Well,  well;  Fm  as  patient  as — 
^Sits.  Enier  Frank  at  the  Door,  Rapid 
jumps  up,  and  runs  to  AiV/i]  Well! — Speak 
—quick! 

Frank,  Sur — I — that  is — she — no,  I — went — 

Young  R,  You  tedious  blockhead  —  is  she 
gone!  Is  Jessy  gone? 

Frank,  Ees,  sur. 

YoiingR,  What!  left  her  father's?  Where 
is  she? 

Frank,  I  don't  know— that  is,   I  won*t  tell. 

[Aside, 

Young  R,  What  must  she  think  mer  what 
I  am — a  rascal. 

Hair  Dress,  Sit  down,  sir;  —  done  in  a 
moment. 

Young R,  Yes,  yes;  I  am  as  calm —   [Sits, 

Enter  Servant, 

What  do  you  want?  [Jumps  up  again, 

Serv,  Sir,  my  master  and  Miss  Vortex  'wait 
for  you.  [Exit. 

Young  R.  Aye,  to  fulfil  thai  infernal  mar- 
riage-promise. Ob, Jessy!  [To Frank"]  What 
are  you  at? 

'    Frank,  Sur,   I  were  only   twiddling   about 
my  thumfbs. 

Young R,  You, are  always  twiddling  about 
yoor  thumbs.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Go  to  them. 
^No,  Vfk  write, — I  want  to  wi4te. 

Frank.  Ob,  you  do?     *  « 

Young  R,  I  tdl  you  I  want  to  write. 

Frank,  Vnt  sure  I  don't  hinder  you. 

Young  R,  S'death !  then  don't  stand  there. 

Frank,  It  be  all  the  same  to  I  where  Islands. 

[Moving  to  kmother  Place, 
ead,  bring  pen  and  ink. 


Frank,  Why  did  not  you  tell  I  so? 

[Exit  and  returns  tvith  Pens  and  Ink, 

Young  R,  Oh,  this  infernal  pain ! — A  candle 
to  seal  a  letter.  [Exit  Frank  ^  and  returns 
Dvith  a  Candle]  Zounds,  it  is  not  lighted! 

Frank,  You  didn*t  tell  I  to  light  it. 

Young R,  Was  ever  man  ptagu'd  with  such 
a  hollow-headed  ninny-hammer. 

Frank.  [Aside]  Maybe,  that  be  better  than 
a  hollow-hearted  one! 

Enter  Servant, 

Young  R.  [Jumps  up]  W^ell ! 

Serv,  My  master  has  sent  you  those  parch- 
ments to  peruse. 

Young  it  [  Throtiving  Uiem  down]  I  would  n't 
read  them  for  his  estate. 

Serv.  He  will  wait  oc  you,  sir  directly. 

Young R,  Begone  all  of  you!— Stop!  [To 
Frank]  Give  me  my  coat!  [Frank hek}snim 
on  with  o/i^^rmj— Bring  the  glass! — [Frank 
leaves  him  so,  and  brings  do^vn  a  Dress-- 
ing-glass] — Leave  me,  dunder-bead! 

[Exit  Frank. 
Enter  Vortex. 

Fortex,  Bravo,  my  fine  fellow!  You  fought 
nobly; — I  say,  who  fir^  first. 

Young R,  Never  mind,  that's  past! 

F'ortex,  W^ell,  now  I  must  intrust  you  with 
a  little  secret.  [Th^J  sit. 

Young  R.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  Itttle  secret. 

Fortex,  In  the  first  place,  then,  1*11  read 
this  paper. 

Young R,  No;  I'll  read  it— I  shall  read  it 
much  quicker.  [Reads]  -  "  Receiv'd  of  Mr.  Vor- 
tex, the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds,  in  con- 
sideration of  which  1  assign  over  all  my  right 
and  title  to — hum,  hum,  hum — Signed,  Ellen 
Vortex." — I  understand— 

Vortex,  Now  you  must  know  the  father  of 
my  niece — 

Young  R,  Jessy  Oatland.  [Jh  reverie. 

Vortex,  No,  her  name  is  Ell^i. 

Young R,  I  know  it,  1  know  it — I  know  it. 

[FretfuUf, 

Vortex,  Her  father  died  in  India. 

Young  R.  With  all  my  heart. 

Vortex,  With  all  your  heart! 

Young R.  Zounds!  keep  moving,  will  you? 

Vortex.  Yes,  if  you'll  ke4p  still. 

Young  R.  Then  be  quick. 

Vortex,  Why  I  am  quick,  an't  I? — Died 
in  India,  and  left  her  to  my  care.  All  was  in — 

Young  R,  Confusion. 

Vortex.  You  are  right,  all  was  in  confil- 
sion.     So  I  prevaii'd  on — 

Young  /?.  Jessy  Oatland ! 

Vortex,  No,  no,  Ellen— to  sign  that  paper; 
since  which,  indeed,  her  affairs  have  turn'd 
out  pretty  lucky.  I  purchas'd  this  estate  with 
her  fortune,  which  will  be  your^s,  \ny  boy!— > 
It  was  a  very  snug  bargain. 

Young  R,  What  a  horrible  thing  is  the  gift 
of  speech. 

Vortex.  Speech!  — Did   you  say  any  thing 

about  a  speech  ?  Ah !  had  you  heard  mine  out. 

— Do  you  remember  how  it  began? — "Had  I 

met  your  eye  at  an  earlier  hour,  I  should" — 

[During  Vortexes  Narration,  Rapid,  in^ 

ftuenced  by  the  vtwst fretful  Impatience, 

has   unconsciouslj   bit^    and  Jorn  to 

pieces t  the  Paper  given  him  bjr  Vortex. 
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JoungR*  [Yumping  up\  'Sdeatb  and  fire! 
Is  this  a  time  tor  speeches !  Is  not  your  daughter 
waiting?— Is  not?— Ob,  Jessy! 

Vortex,  True,  another  opportunity!  But, 
oh  !  His  a  pretty  speech.— VVelJ,  now  give  me 
back  the  paper. 

Young R^  The  paper! 

VorUx,  Yes,  now  you  hare  thoroughly  di- 
gested the  contents  of  the  paper,  give  it  me  again* 

Young R.  Oh!  the— the-tbe  paper! 

[Sees  ii  torn  on  the  ground. 

Voriex,  Yes;  that  precious  scrap,  that  se- 
cures us  a  hundred  thousand  pounds ,  you 
dog!— Come,  give  it  me. 

Young  R.  My  dear  fellow !  you  gave  me  no 


paper. 

Voriex,  But  I  did,  though. 

Young R.  Yes,  you  certainly  did;  hut  then 
.-.you— you — did  not— 

Vortex.  But  TU  take  my  oath  I  did  !~Come, 
give  it  me  directly!— You— [«y«f*  the  /rag- 
menu  on  thfi  ground]  Eh!  — what!— No;  — 
Yes. — I'm  undone,  Tm  ruined. — Oh,  my  head ! 
I'm  going,  Vm  going ! 

Young R.    Upon  my   soul  Fm  very  sorry, 

but— 

Vortex.  But  whal3i 

rbtt/i^  A  That  infernal  speech!  ^  

Vortex.  Oh!  [Looking  at  the  scraps  o/Vwoa  tell  me  so?  To  raise  my 
oo^eri— Eh,  but  hold!— When  he  marrifs  my  brother  of  Jessy!— I  shall  go 
daughter  he'll  keep  the  secret  for  his  own  sake,  will  ](rou  forgive  me  ?  I  love 
Oh,  dear!  1  must  lose  no  time. 

Ycung  R.  I'm  very  sorry !  I'm  sure  if  hear- 
ing vour  speech  will  be  any  compensation — 

^  ^  ^  [Sits  doiM;n. 

Vortex.  No,  no,  not  now^corae  with  me, 
all  the  lawyers  are  wailing.— Ob,  pray  come. 

Young  A.  I'm  coming,  but  you're  always 
in  such  a  hurr)'.  • .        » 

Vortex,  ril  send  my  daughter  to  bim— I 
must  push  him.     Pray  come  directly. 

[Exit,  in  a  hurrjr. 

Young  /J.^Upon  my  soul  you'll  break  your 
neck,  if  you  hurry  so.  Am  I  always  to  have 
this  infernal  pain?  [Goes  up  to  the  glass] 
Behold  a  highfinished  rascal  at  full  len^th.^ 
Curse  me,  if  I  can  look  myself  in  the  (ace. 


[Act  V. 

Young  R.  Madam  I 

Miss  V.  [To  Jessjr]  Leave  the  room! 

Jessjr.  [Aj^art]  Now  poor  heart!  kaTiog 
passed  thy  pride's  probation,  Mtirc  to  a  corner, 
and  break  with  weeping.  •  [Exit. 

Miss  V.  Sir,  what  am  I  to  understand? 

Young  R.  That  I'm  crazy. 

Miss  V,  Have  I  deserv'd  insult? 

Young  R.  Upon  my  soul,  I  dooH  mean  to 
insult  you — I  ask  your  pardon — upon  my  knees. 

[Kneels. 

Enter  Frank. 

Frank.  You,  sur ! 

Young  R.  [Jumping  up]  What's  the  matter? 
MUs  V.    vVell,    I'll   forgive  you,  if  joull 
come  directly.        [Rapid  nods,  and  she  exit. 
Young R.  What  do  you  want? 
Frank.  You  he's  a  desperate  villain!  [RapU 
going  to  strike^  Come,  dan't  you  do  that- 
it  wont  do — Poor  sister!   If  you  had  drawi 
an  harrow  across   her   heart,  you  coald  not 
have  hurt  her  so. 

^  Young  R.  Damn't — I  know  nothing  of  yov 
sister!  Who  the  devil  is  your  sister?  joo— 
Frank.  Why,  Jessy  Oatland! 
Young  JR.  What !  your  sister— the  krotW 
of  Jessy  my  servant? — Damnation!  wkjdidoot 

'        ny  hand  againit  tBe 

go   mad! —Frank, 

ve   Je«y— by  my 

soul  I  do ! — And  may  heaven  desert  roe,  if— 

[Kneelt. 

Enter  VoRTBX. 


Enter  Jessy. 

Jess/.  [Apart]  There  he  stands!  — Now, 
heart,  be  lirm— Virtuous  indignation,  support 
nie!<— Sir,  my  mistress  waits  for  you. 

Young  R.  Don't  plague  me  about  your  mis- 
tress, ril  come  by  and  hy. --[Turns  round] 
Heaven  and  hell!  Jessy  Oatland! 

Jess/.  My  mistress,  sir,  waits  for  you. 

Young  R.  Your  mistress!— A  servant!  Jessy 
Oatland  a  servant!  — A  servant  .to  — And  I— 
Jessy!  my  life!— my  soul!— will  you  forgive—? 

Jess/.  Wretch! 

Young  R.  I  am.— I  despise  myself.— On  my 
knees — only  listen  to  me. 

Enter  Mijis  Vortbx. 

Miss  V.  Mr.  Rapid ! 

Young  R.  [Jumping  up]    What    is   the 

matter?  ,  ,  _ 

MissV.  How  can  you  debase  yourself— to— 
Jess/»  How  dare  lie  debase  me.  madam,  by 

offering  to  an  honest  btart  the  aflections  of  a 

villain  r 
JTm^.  Sir! 


Vortex.  Hey-day! 

Young  R.  [Jumping  up]  What's  the  roatlcr? 

Vortex.  [To  Frank]  Leave  the  room  I 
[Exit  Frank]  Insult  upon  insult !— Wbat  sa- 
tisfaction— 

Young  R.  I  know  wbat  you  want  Coaif 
along;  I'll  fight  you  directly. 

Vortex.  Fight!  Nonsense! 

Young R,  Then  I'll  ask  your  pardon. 

Vortex.  But  what  the  devil's  the  meaning 
of  all  this  ? 

Young R.  Why,  don't  you  see  I'm  mad' 
— Stark  staring  mad! 


Enter  Young  Stan  lit. 

Stanle/.  Mr.  Rapid!  [want' 

Young  R.  [Jumping  roumQ  What  iIojm 

Vortex.  On,  Lord !  how  fierce  $taol<fy  loob 
at  me.  Pray  come,  Mr.  Rapid.— [To  StanUj] 
Sir,  your  most  obedient !        T^^^'A  running. 

Young  R.  That  little  fcUnvv*  wilt  break  kis 
neck,  to  a  certainly. 

Sjan.  I  have  ^ust  seen  a  lovely  girl  ikii 
you  have  wro#g'd. 

Young  R.  I  know  I  have,  and  111  fi^htjoi 
again,  if  you  like  it. 

Stan.  Could  the  result  benefit  JtMSj  Oat- 
land, I  would  accept  your  invitation. 

Young  R.  The  fact  is,  I'm  the  most  ss- 
happy— the— What  do  you  charge  for  ikoot- 
ing  a  man  ?  Ill  give  you  a  thousand  to  Uo^ 
my  brains  out.  I'm  the  most  miserable  dof* 
—Pray,  sir,  will  you  lell  me  one  thing!— Are 
you  a  man  of  fasnion? 

Stan,  I  trust  Fm  a  gentleman. 

Young  R.  That's  pretty  much  the  same  thist 
— an  t  tty  sir? 
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Stan.  It  ought  to  be. 

Young  R,  Fray,  tir,  how  did  you  become 
a  gentleman? 

Sian,  Simply,  by  never  commiiting  an  ac- 
tion that  would  not  bear  reflection. 

Young  R*  Can  I  be  a  gentleman,  and  an 
bonest  man? 

Stan.  Can  you  be  a  gentleman,  and  not  an 
liontfst  man? 

Young R.  Pray,  sir,  have  you   always  an 
infernal  oain  at  your  heart? 
Sian.  No,  sir. 

Young  R.  No !  Huxsa !  Thank  you ! — By  bea- 
ten ni — Now  don*t  hurry  yourself. — If  I  don*t, 
may  i —  \^9Valk$  itbouL 

Stan.  Ah!  Mr.  Rapid,  how  different  are 
our  situations!  You,  possessing  tbe  love  of  a 
most  charming  and  (ascinating  girl,  dash  the 
cup  of  happiness  away. 

Young  it  May  be  not,  my  dear  fellow — 
push  00. 

Stan.  I,  possessing  the  heart  of  my  dear 
£Jlen,  am  miserable;  because,  on  account  of 
the  narrowness  of  her  fortune,  she  compels 
me  to  abandon  her. 

Young R.   What!   the    narrowness  of  her 
fortune  compels — 
Stan.  Yes,  1  say— 

Young  R,  No!  0.onH  say  it  again.  DonH 
despair,  that*s  all.   ^  \Nodding. 

itan.  She  has  given  a  fatal  paper. 
Young R.  A  paper! — Yes,  (  icnow,  I  know. 
5laii.  And  Tm  come  to  take  leave  of  her. 
Young JL  No.  you  are  not! — 1*11  shew  you 
sucli  a  scene. — ^Nay,  don*t  ask  me  any  ques- 
tions—follow me,  tbat*s  all. — Wait  at  the  cioor; 
and  when  I  cry,  hem!   come   in.    But  donH 
be  in  such  a  hurry.    By  heavens,  the  pain  in 
my  side  is  better  already !  Hussa ! — Come  along ! 
[Going,  reiurnsp  and  run9  to  the  glass, 
and  /lodfj  How  do  you  do? — How  do  you 
do?  What!  you  rascal!   you  can  grin  again, 
can  you?  Come  along i  but  donH   hurry;   be- 
cause, my  dear  fellow,  *tis  impossible   to   do 
any  Uiing  well  in  a  hurry.    Come  along!  but, 
sounds!  never  hurry. 
[Exeunt,  Young  Rapid  speaking  oerj  quick. 

ScBHK  IL  -  Another  Apartment  in  Vo&tbx*8 

House. 

Enter  Jesst  and  Frank. 

Frank.  How  bee*st  thee  now»  Jessy? 

Jessy.  Better.  Quite  recovered.  Wbatpass*d 
between  you  and  Edward? 

Frank.  W^hy,  at  first  he  were  in  a  despe- 
rate passion ;  but  when  I  told  him  I  were  thy 
brother,  he  were  so  humble,  and  did  ax  I  so 
to  forcive  un,  that  I  could  say  no  more  to  nn. 
Dom  it,  I  could  not  hit  him  when  he  were 
down;  and  Tye  a  notion  his  conscience  was 
pegging  him  about  pretty  tightisli.  He  swear*d 
he  did  love  thee  4 

Jes^.  Did  he,  Frank?  Did  he  say  he  lovM 
me? 

Enter  Mr.  and  Mi09  Vortbx. 


K   What  I  torn  the  paper!— A  hot- 
beaded — only  wait  till  he*s  my  husband — 
ForteXf  &ad,  I  wish  he  would  come  though — 
JTw  ^.  Oh,  hefe  he  is. 
JgHf*  Hpw  ip^  poor  frame  trembles. 


MissV.  I  vow  I  feel  uncommon  ditcom^ 
posed— ^Oatland?  your  arm,  child! 

[Leans  on  Jessjr. 

Enter  You  NO  Rapio. 

Young R.  Heavens,  how  interesting!  the 
languor  of  those  lovely  eyes — 

miss  V.  Flattering  creature  !  • 

Young  R.  My  senses  are  restored.  Oh,  will 
you  pardon — will  you  again  receive  a  heart 
full  of  love  and  aooration? 

Missy.  What  shall  I  do? — I  must  pardon 
him.      [Miss  Vortex  is  preparing  to  speak* 

Jessjr .  Edward!  what  shall  I  say?  —  your 
love  has  been  too  long  my  joy,  my  pride, — 
to  be  torn  from  my  heart  without  many  a 
bitter  wound ; — [Miss  Vortex  tviih  surprise 
and  chagrin  withdraws  her  arm  from  Jes^ 
9ji\ — but  your  late  conduct  has  been — 

Young  A.  Detestable]  —  But  Fm  pardoned; 

four   eyes  tell   me   so.     Thanks,   my   angel! 
Running  to  her  and  kneeling^  Vm  so  op- 
pressM  with  joy.— Ma*am  will  you  have  tne 
goodness  to  neip  me  up? 
MissV.  Help  you  upl-i^ 
Frank.  He!  he!  he!  GP  me  a  buss,  Jessy! 
he !   he !   th«fe  beV   a  domn*d   honest  fellow ! 
\Shtiking  Rjapid's  hand'\   HI  run    and   tell 
poor  Feythcr. — Now  I  shall  have  a   farm   of 
my  own !  [Capering  and  snapping  his  fin^ 

fers\ — ^Dong  it,  how  I  will  work.— .He!  he! 
c !  \Exii. 

Miss  V,  To  be  used  so  twice  in  one  day! 
— it  is  not  to  be  borncy — Nabob^  won*t  you 
fight  him"? 

Vortex.  No,  not  I. 

MissV.  Coward! 

Vortex.  YouM  better  be  quiet,  or  VVi  con- 
vince you  Tm  none,  however. 

Miss  f^.  He  I  he !  I  declare  it  is  so  uncom- 
monly ridiculous! — so  comic !-«-Het  he  I— I'm 
quite  faint  with  laughing, 

Jessjr.  Shall  1  assist  you? 

Miss  V,  No !  [Resent/ulljr^  I  must  reUre, 
or  I  shall  expire  with  laughing! — he!  be!  — 
Oh!  Evit,  crying. 

Enter  Ellin, 

EUen.  Heaven!  what^s  the  matter? 
Young  R.  Allow  me  to  introduce  Mrs.  Ra- 
pid, madam.— 
Ellen,  Sweet  Jessy  f—Sir,  I  thank  you  for 

f'ving  my  heart  a  pleasurable  sensation,  which 
thought  it  had  for  ever  taken  leave  of. 

Young R.  Bless  your  heart!  perhaps  I  may 
tickle  it  up  a  little  more.  —  [To  rortexl'-^ 
Now,  stand  out  of  the  way,  will  you  ? 

Vortex.  YouVe  quite  free  and  easy. 

Young  R.  My  way. 

Vortex,  You  forget  'tis  my  house. 

Young  Rn  No,  I  don*tI-^you  boughtot  with 
her  money  you  know.*^ 

Vortex.  Umph  I 

Young  R,  Mum,  now  for  Young  Stanley's 
cae.  [To  Ellen"]  *Pon  my  honour,  ma*am, 
any  man  might  be  proud  to — Hem  ~  He  does*nt 
hear  me — Such  beauty!  Such  a  shape l-^such 
a — llem— 

Enter  Cbajlleb  Stanlkt. 

Vortex.  Zounds!  he's  here  acain  [Getting 
behind  Young  Rapid]  What  does  he  want? 
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[Act  V. 


Young R.  Shall  I  ask  him? 

Vortex*  Do. — Pll  he  very  much  ohliged  to 
you. 

Young  R.  (  will. — ril  manage. 

[^fflnktng  and  nodding  to  Vortex. 

Vortex,  Oh,  thank  you. 

Charles*  Once  more,  my  Ellen !  supported 
by  an  indulgent  parentis  blessing  on  our  union, 
1  entreat — 

Ellen,  Oh,  Charles!  shall  I  then  return  your 
father^s  goodness  by  destroying  his  hopes  for 
ever?  Shall  1  repay  my  Stanley *s  love  by  in- 
flicting'on  him  penury  and  sorrow?  In  pity, 
no  more! 

Young R.  [To  Charles  Stanlej^  What 
may  he  your  ousiness  here,  Sir? 

Charles,  I  came  to  lake  leave — 

Young R,  Hush!  \ Apart] — ^To  enquire  re- 
specting that  Lady^s  fortune. — We*Il  coon  ans- 
wer all  that,  won'l  we  ?^    [Nodding  to  Vortex, 

Charles,  I  say.  Sir — 

Young  R,  [Stopping  hint]  We  jgrant  it,— 
we  grant  Mr.  Vortex  has  recovered  property 
to  a  considerable  amount,  hut  what  signifies 
that!  She  assigned  it  for  (jtc  thousand  pounds! 
—You  see  how  Vm  going  on.       [To  Nabob. 

Vortex,  Oh,  thank  you,  my  dear  friend! 

Young R,  IVe  seen  the  paper,  havenH  I? 

^  ITo  Vortex. 

Charles,  And  I  should  be  satisfied — 

Young  R,  You  would  be  satisfied  if  you 
saw  it. — Certainly — Very  proper — Nothing  in 
nature  can  be  more  reasonable;  so.  Nabob, 
shew  him  the  paper,  and  settle  the  business 
at  once  [f^'alks  about  ^  Vortex  following 
him]  Shew  him  the  paper! — Don*t  keep  the 
gentleman  waiting  all  day  —  Shew  him  the 
paper. — My  dear  fellow!  what*s  the*  use  of 
walking  after  me!  Shevir  him  the  paper. 

Vortex,  [Taking  advantage  of  the  Pauses 
in  the  foregoing  Speech]  1  say  — my  dear 
friend— Hush! — Be  quiet!— I  want  to  speak  to 
you — You  forget  you  destroyed  it! 

Young R,  I  destroyed  it! 

Vortex,  Hush! 

YonngR,  He  says  I  destroyed  it! 

Vortex,  I  did  not^ril  take  my  oath  I  did 
not 

Young  R,  And  it  is  true. 

Charles  and  Ellen,  What! 

Young R,  True,  upon  my  honour!  he  has 
no  more  hold  on  your  estates,  madam,  than 
I  have. 

Charles,  [Kneeling  to  Ellen]  Will  you 
now  allow  the  humble  Stanley  to  destroy  the 
hopes  of  the  wealthy  Ellen  ?  Will  you  permit 
me  to  tepvf  your  loTe  with  penury  and  sor- 
row? 

Ellen.  Oh,  chide  on !  [Raising  him]  Dear 
Stanley,  mv  happiness  is  now  complete. 

YowngA*  This  is  your  house,  ma^aro. — I 
give  you  joy! — Sir,  I  giTe  you  joy!  Nabob,  I 
give  you  joy. 

Vortex.  Ob,  my  head;  you  villain  I 

Young R.  Don*t.talk  about  villany, — it  will 
make  you  worse.   Sit  down,  mv  dear  fellow! 

Charles.  He*s  justly  punisben  for  the  false- 
hood of  the  story  he  told. 


Young  R.  I  say  he*s  justly  punished  for  tbe 
length  of  the  story  he  told. 

Cliarles,  Mr.  uapid,  in  expressing  my  obli- 
gations, allow  me  to  he — 

Young  R,  Not  more  than  a  minute,  lintrfaL 
[Old  Rapid  and  Sir  Hubert  wUhouL 

OldR,  Where  is  he? 

Sir  Hub,  Be  patient. 

OldR,  I  wonY — Let  me  come  at  htm. 

Enter  Old  Rapid  and  Sir  Hubert. 

Jess/,  [Young  Rapid  and  Jess/  kneet] 
Your  blessing,  sir! 

OldR,  VVhat?  Oh!  [Falls  doiPn  on  hit 
Knees,  and  embraces  them  both,] 

Sir  Hub,  [After  talking  a  part  to  hit  Son\ 
Mr.  Rapid,  by  asserting  your  character  ^s  a 
man  of  honour,  in  rewarding  the  afTectioiu  of 
this  amiable  woman,  you  command  my  praiic; 
for  bestowing  happiness  on  my  dear  Charlei, 
receive  an  old  man*s  blessing. 

Young  R,  Approbation  from  Sir  Hubert 
Stanley  is  praise  indeed. 

OldR,  Dam*me,  there^s  the  son  of  a  Isjior 
for  you ! 

Vortex,  What,  a  taylor? 

OldR.  Yes!  and  let  me  tell  yon,  tbal  one 
guinea  honestly  gotten  by  blood  drawo  fivm 
the  finger,  is  sweeter  than  a  millioa  obtained 
by  blood  drawn  from  the  heart  !~So,  take 
that 

Young R,  Well,  Nabob,  bow  do  yon  feel? 

Vortex,  Egad,  *tis  very  odd; — ^bnt  Idccbrt 
I  feel  light  and  comfortable  since  Ellen  bas 
got  her  estate,  and  I  somehow  breathe  more 
tree,  IVe  a  notion  the  last  line  of  my  speedi 
is  true. 

Young  R,  Come,  Til  bear  the  last  line. 

Vortex,  Why,  <«  that  the  first  step  lowardi 
securing  the  esteem  of  others,  is  to  secnre 
your  own." 

Young  R.  Stick  to  the  last  line. 

Ellen,  And,  dear  uncle,  take  Sir  Hobert 
Stanley  for  j^our  physidan.  Follow  kii  pre- 
scription of  justice  and  -  benevolence,  and,  mr 
life  oil  it,  you  will  soon  thank  me  for  mjr  re- 
commendation. 

Vortex,  Well,  to  shew  the  sincerity  of  bt 
intentions,  allow  me,  Ellen,,  to  present  you 
these  parchments,  the  title-deeds  of  this  estate. 

[Presents  Parchments. 

OldR.  I  say,  Ned,  what  nice  measores  iber 
would  make. 

<  Ellen,  And  Sir,  allow  me  to  shew  you  tke 
true  value  of  riches — [Giving  the  Par  Aments 
to  Stanle/] — Convert  them  into  happiaesi. 

OldR.  Well,  Tve  only  one  observatkm  to 
make. 

Young  R.  I  hope  it  is  a  short  one. 

Jessy,  Wbat,  impatient  again? 

Young  R^  I  am,  and  if  I  err, 

*Tis  youy  my  generous  Patrons,  aretbe 
cause. 

My  heart's  impatient  for  your  kind  ap- 
plause. 


[ActL  SCENSl.j 
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Thiieeaady  apipearcd  at  CorenUGarden  in  the  beginning  of  the  prewnl  Tear,  lS«7,  and  wai  hailad  with  the  mark* 
of  the  grcatett  u(i»faclion  by  the  delighted  Londouera.  Old  Reral'a  manner  of  bringing  hij  ton  to  a  right  knoivladga  of 
bis  fanlla,  descends  rather  to  the  farcical;  but  llicre  are  tome  excellent  hita  at  character  throughout  the  whble  piece* 
aad  from  Bobbj  BuUcrciip  to  Sir  Arthur  8lanmore»  we  have  aomc  good  ■kelchei  of  nature.  Maj  Sir  Arthori  nerer 
Mart  be  obliged  to  apply  such  levere  renediea  with  Ladj  Slanaores«  and  no  Miaa  Raven's  gentl*  counsel  tempt  ■  wif« 
to  abase  her  priTilegrs,  The  scenes  between  5ir  Arthur  and  Lady  Stanmore,  are  well  deserving  of  a  first  place  in  real 
comedy,  and  have  the  sterling  stamp  of  real  life  upun  ihein.  The  author  of  (he  best  comedy  in  the  £ng'ish  language 
(School  for  scandal)  seems  to  have  lent  his  pen;  and>  but  that  we  k*tow  he  is  ''gathered  to  hia  fathers/'  we  khoiild 
bare  been  inclined  to  have  thought  them  the  production  ofbiageniaa.  Good  old  UameRyeland,  bonvsi  Frank  and  Fanny 
Bloouly,  by  ihcir  native  simplicity,  interest  us  highly  in  their  favour.  Poor  Frank's  he«rl>breaking  situation  at  having 
lost  bis  money,  is  rendered  lender  to  a  degree,  by  the  reception  the  good  old  Dame  gives  him  at  his  relnrn  to  the 
cottsge;  that  was  indred  a  trhoat  for  him;  and  liule  Fanny's  vanity  is  well  humbled  by  reBecting,  that  the  was  the 
cause  af  Frank's  dcsperalioa«  the  loss  of  hia  money,  and  conseqnently  the  author  of  hia  as  well  as  her  own  nisfoitiiae. 
Young  Rtvel's  rerormation,  and  determinations  are  very  well  drawn:  he'll  "rise  at  tem"  form  plana  of  economy,  and 
■  thousand  other  things*,  in  fact  the  lessons  given  to  every  one  in  this  comedy,  mnj  Well  entitle  it  to  be  called  "A 
School  for  grown  children  "  The  word  "Solinol"  seems  to  have  become  (jnite  in  vogue  lately,  for  litlea  to  good  co 
nsdics*  we  have  tlie  "rtchool  for  Scandal,"  *'Ecole  dra  Vivillards,"  **A  School  for  grown  chtldren." 
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ACT  I. 


Scene  I. — The  interior  of  a  farm-house, — 
Dame  Rjeland  in  widow^s  weeds  working 
a  patch  quilt,  a  spinning-wheel  near  her, — 
Frank  Rjeland  writing,  witti  account- 
hooks  before  him, — A  large  open  window, 
dUplq/ing  a  sea  view. 

Dame,  Well,  Franks  have  you  almost 
finished  ? 

Frank,  Only  two  or  three  more  items, 
molbcr,  and  then — 

Dame.  [Rising~^  Aye,  and  tbcn  I  bope  to 
meet  your  ialher^s  creditors  with  a  cheerful 
look,  a  good  consci<*nce,  and  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound:  it  will  be  the  proudest  day  of 
my  life;  and  ail  owing  to  thy  labour  and  care, 
my  dear  boy! 

Frank,  DoD*t  talk  of  that,  mother,  it  puts 
me  out;  nine  and  .seven,  sixteen —  . 

Dame,  Your  poor  dead  father  was  riiinied 
by  vanity:  he  must  dress  himself  like  a  jackan- 
itpes,  and  keep  company  with  your  gentry 
and  boxing-men,  and  such  like;  would  have 
made  me  a  polite  fine  lady,  if  he  could;  but 
1  defied  him.  J[ff  ^rapping  up  her  work, 

Frank,  Be  happy,  mother;  alPs  right,  [brings 
down  the  acconnt-book^ — father^s  debts,  seven 
hundred  and  ninety  pounds. 

Dame.  Shame,  shamed 

Frank,  Value  of  com  and  stock  wipes  out 
the  debt,  and  leaves  a  small  balance  we  can 
honestly  call  our  own.  • 

Dame,  And  this  done  in  twelve  months! 

Frank,  To  be  sure  we  have  left  the  farm 
cruel  bare. 

Dame,  Never  mind,  Frank,  if  only  a  blade 
of  straw  is  left,  l  shall  be  the  happiest  woman 
m  the  Hundred,  for  no  one  can  say,  that  by 
Martha  Ryeland*s  family  they  have  been  wrong- 
ed of  a  penny;  and  that  is  worth  the  rent 
of  the  whole  parish. 

Frank,  So  it  is,  mother. 

X^omr,  \Placing  her  hand  on  his  shoulder'] 
Ah.  here  is  placed  all  my  cares,  all  my  fears 


-—no,  no — all  my  pride,  all  my  joy ;  for  thou 
wouldst  do  crecfit  to  the  best  lady  of  the  land. 

JFrank,  Be  quiet,  mother,  or  you  will  make 
me  as  conceited  as  my  poor  father  was.  Had 
not  we  better  see  what  slock  we  have  left? 

\Returns  to  the  table, 
IFanny  sings  withauL] 
Was  not  that  my  Fanny^s  voice  ? 

\Runs  to  the  window,  nedsr 
and  kisses  his  hand* 

Dame,  Ilere^s  the  schedule.  [4^1/sJ  First,  my 
favourite  blind  mare.    [Reading  tlie  schedule, 

JFrank,  How  handsome  she  is! 

Dame,  No!  nothing  to  brag  about  What 
had  we  best  do  with  her, — eh,  Frankly 

Frank,  To  part  with  her  would  be  my  death. 

Dame,  [/Using]  Your  death!  what*s  the 
boy  talking  about  ?  [Looking  over  liis  slwulder] 
Oh!  tbat*s  it.     Sit  down,  you  silly  child! 

[Fanny  Bloomlj  appears  at  the  window, 

Fanny,  Good  morning,  J)ame.  The  like  to 
you,  Frank.  Do  you  want  me  this  morning, 
Dame  ? 

Frank,  Oh  yes,  Fanny,  my  mother  wants 
you  very  much  indeed.    \s  she  not  beautiful? 

[To  Dame  R* 

Dame,  Why  if  she  prove  as  good  as  shc^s 
well-looking,  sheMI  make  an  excellent  wife; 
but  I  wish  she  would  away  with  those  flaunt- 
ing ribbons  and  flowers;  they  -don^t  become 
her  bumble  station. 

Frank,  But  they  become  her  complexion. 

Dame,  Vanity,  vanity!  Has  she  not  me  for 
a  model  to  dress  by? 

Fanny,  Frank,  see,  see — your  landlord,  Mr. 
Revel,  is  coming.  Oh  siich  grand  coaches  and 
stylish  liveries!   Gemini,  how  genteel! 

Dame,  Genteel!  I  hate  that  word. 

FoAny,  Come,  or  you*ll  lose  the  sight 

[Leaves  the  window, 

Frank,  I  can*t  come,  Fanny,  I  am  very 
busy.  Plague  on\  l\e  split  up  my  pen,  and 
there  is  not  another  in  the  bouse. 

Dame,  Go  thy  ways — go  thy  ways.  Tbercfs 
no  more  good  to  be  done  now  Fm  snre. 
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Frank.  Good  bye,  mother,  good  bye. 

[^Shakes  her  Hand,  snatches  his  Hai 
from  the  Peg,  and  runs  ouk 
^  Dam^p.  Heaven  bless  tbem,  and  spare  my 
life  to  see  a  few  little  brats  toddle  about  me, 
mislay  my  crutcb,  and  break  my  spectacles! 
But  now  to  tell  tbe  creditors  to  come  and 
receive  all  tbeir  money.  Hannah!  my  bonnet 
and  doak.  Happy,  blessed  day!  What  says 
the  church  clock r     Why.   there's  Frank  has 

got  hold  of  a  pedlar,  and  Til  lay  my  life  is 
uying  that  girl  a  brooch,  or  ear-bobs,  or  some- 
^ing  genteel.  Oh  vanity,  vanity!  But  FU 
be  aAer  them.  ^  [JSxiL 

ScKNX  IL — 27te  exterior  of  a  country  Inn, — 
•  A  marine  View  in   Oie  distance,    with  a 

pleasure  Yacht  moored*'^  Jonathan  and 

Dexter  meeting. 

Jonaihan»Mr,DtsXer\  Mr. Dexter!  Where*« 
our  master?    . 

Dexter,  Our  master!  Don*t  be  vulgar,  Jo- 
nathan. Ask  where  Mr.  Revel  is,  ana  FU  give 
you  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Jon.  Well*  Where  is  Mr.  RevelP 

Dex,  I  don*t  know. 

Jon,  Because  Sir  Arthur  Stanmore  is  waiting 
our  master's — ^Mr.  ReveFs — ^arrival;  so,  when 
my  master— 

Dex.  Master  affain!  begone,  thou  dishonour 
to  worsted-lace  ^J!  [Exit  Jonathan'}  Master 
indeed !  A  pretty  time  servants  would  have  of 
it  if  our  employers  were  our  masters!  [Enter 
Fannjr  Bloowniy  with  a  Btuket  under  her 
Arm  ;  she  curtsejrs  to  Dexter^  Ah,  my  divine 
Fanny!  whither  in  such  haste  i* 

Fannjr,  An  errand  to  the  inn  to  oblige 
Dame  Ryeland. 

Dex,  To  oblige  Frank  Ryeland  you  mean. 
But  there'll  be  no  weddin|^,  Miss  Fanny;  no, 
no — ni  be  a  match  for  biro.  They  can't  pay 
their  rent,  and  will  be  turned  out  of  the  farm 
to-morrow.  Here  comes  Mr.  Revel;  he  shall 
not  see  my  pretty  Bloomly  if  I  can  help  it 

Enter  Young  Revkl,  and  two  Sailors, 

Y,Rev,  Is  that  my  yacht  in  the  Bay? 

Sai,  Snug  at  her  moorings,  your  honour! 
where  she  ndes  like  a  duck  in  a  mill-pond. 

Y,  Jtetf,  [Pointing  to  the  Inn]  In  there, 
and  refit;  and  let  all  be  snug  and  trim  for  the 
regatta  to-morrow.  Do  you  think  she'll  carry 
tbe  prize? 

Sai,  No  fear,  your  honour  I  [E.veunt  Sailors. 

Y.  Rev.   Dexter!   What's  the  fellow  about? 

5 Dexter  attempting  to  conceal  Fanny]  Move 
lis  way  if  you  please,  for  you  appear  to 
shut  out  the  sweetest  prospect.  W^hal  a  lovely 
creature!  Your  name  is — 

Fannjr,  Fanny  Bloomly. 

Y.Retf,  And  you  live — 

Dex,  Yes,  Sir,  she  does;  she  is  very  busy 
just  now.    The  expenses  of  your  journey — 

[Presenting  Paper, 

Y.Rev,  All  quite  right 

Dex,  You  have  got  it  the  wrong  edd  .up- 
permost 

Y,  Rev,  Tis  the  same  thing;  take  it  to  my 
wife;  she  arranges  these  matters;  I  only  ar- 
range these  matters  —  [To  Fanny]  you  are 
an  angel. 

i)  TIk  nMtmcn  w««r  •h#al4er  IwoU  of  worat«4  l4M. 


Fanny,  Thank  yon,  Sir.  Gemini,  kow 
genteel  I 

[Smiling,  curtseys  to  htvel,  and 
exit  into  the  Inn, 

Dex.  Fm  astonished  that  a  gentleman,  who 
possesses  §o  amiable  and  beattttful  a  lady, 
should  even  talk  to  such  gawky,  ienorant— 

Y,Reo,  I  see  your  policy,  you  2v  poacber! 
But  is  all  prepared  for  my  reception  at  tk 
Hall?   I  glory  in  a  magnificent  stone  maanoa. 

Dex,  Yours  is  brick. 

Y,  Rev,  Brick  is  warmer.  Pbced  on  an 
eminence — 

Dex,  Yours  u  in  ^  valley. 

Y,  Rev*  All  tbe  better — snug,  eh,  Dfitar? 
And  are  the  horses  trained?  —  the  kouoib 
staunch? 

Dex,  There  are  no  hounds. 

Y.  Rev,  There'll  be  less  damage  done  to 
the  fences,  my  dear  fellow! 

Dex,  [Aside]  Nothing  can  cross  \am, 

Y.  Rev,  Go  along  and  pay  every  thing,  aod 
every  body. 

Dex,  'TIS  easy  to  say — pay  every  bodjr— 
but  without  moneys 

Y.Rev.  Don\  spare  money. 

Dex,  Where  am  I  to  set  it? 

Y,  Rev,  Wherever  you  like — 1  have  no  cboiee. 

Dex,  I'm  sure  I've  used  my  honest  eodn- 
vours  to  raise  it  Fve  bragged  of  ike  ipicndid 
presents  of  your  father,  the  nabob;  thai  be 
serves  out  gold  moors  by  the  galloo,  and 
brilliants  by  the  bushel ;  when  the  tnitb  is,  be 
won*t  post  another  rupee.    • 

Y.  Rev.  Then  there'll  be  more  when  tbe  oM 
boy  retires,  you  know. 

Dex.  I  have  urged  your  great  eipedatiou 
when  your  grandfather  dies,  who  has  beet 
dead  these  ten  years;  and  swore  you  were 
heir  to  five  existing  aunts ,  who  never  esisled 
at  all. 

Y.  Rev,  Go,  Sir,  FU  not  be  trifled  witb. 

Dex.  The  very  words  your  crediton  use. 

Y,  Rev,  Dexter!  have  I  not  chargeil  yoa 
never,  to  let  me  hear  of  the  existence  of  sudi 
people? 

«  Dex,  Make  him  unhappy  who  can!  [Aside] 
Here  is  Sir  Arthur  Stanmore. 

[Bows  to  Sir  Arthur,  and  exiL 

Enter  Sia  Arthur  Stanmore,  wiA  Peasanu. 

Sir  Arih,  My  friends,  I  will  devote  to-mor- 
row to  your  service.  Mr.  Revel,  I  rejoice  to 
see  you.  [Taking  Haadt. 

Y,Rev,  Et  vous,  mon  Chevalier! 

SirArth,  Excuse  me  a  moment  My  gooJ 
Dame,  here  is  an  order  for  the  admistioi  of 
your  husband  into  the  infirmary:  my  worikf 
fellow,  this  is  the  amount  of  your  deposits  in 
tfate  saving-bank:  and,  my  veteran,  here  is  > 
certificate  for  the  receipt  of  your  pension;  1^ 
rest  will  come  to-morrow  at  tbe  usual  bour-- 
and  remember  to  be  punctual. 

Peasants,  Bless  your  kind  honour! 

[Sxeunt  Peatanti. 

Y,  Rev,  He  does  not  show  much  bkHnl' 
one  of  the  useful  sort,  may  be. 

Sir  Arth,  Mr.  Revel,  pardon  me:  bnt  willi 
the  children  of  labour  time  may  be  consi<le(ed 
as  their  only  property,  and  it  were  uopardoa- 
able  in  me  to  dissipate  it  You  left  towOf 
■o  doubtf  prepared^- 
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Y.Rep.  Prepared  lor  tlie  couotry— Oh,  cer- 
tainly!— filled  a  portfolio  with  caricatures;  sent 
down  a  tuming-latbc;  packed  up  some  battle- 
dores and  shuttlecocks;  and  set  my  watch  by 
the  Horse-Guards  i).  [Shoeing  the  Time  to 
Sir  Ari/iurj  1  believe  that*s  all  that's  required ; 
but  I  fear  time  will  hang  confoundedly. 

SirArtiu  I  hope  not;  for  there  ii  no  beine 
'who  has  more  active  employment  than  a  rich 
^ood  man.  "Tis  idleness,  that  nurse  of  vice ! — 

IT.  Rev.  Vice!  Ofie!  that  term  is  exclusive- 
ly confined  to  cattle;  there's  nothing  yidous 
no^r  but  a  horse. 

Sir  Arth,  I  stand  corrected,  and  own  my- 
self lamentably  deficient  in  the*TOcabuIary  of 
fiuhionable  diction. 

IT*  Rep,  That's  a  pity:  nothing  so  simple; 
as  thus:  what  you  call  night,  we  call  day;  for 
supper,  we  say  dinner;  modesty  is,  with  us, 
ill-breeding;  impudence,  ease;  wicked  rascal, 
irreaistible  fellow;  troublesome  creditors,  ne- 
cessary evils;  play,  business;  ruin,  style;  and 
sudden  death,  high  life  *). 

Sir  Arth,  I  thank  you  for  my  first  lesson, 
and,  in  return,  as  your  friend^ 

IT^Reo.  Friend!  1  did  not  know  you  had  a 
tara  for  that  sort  of  thing.  1  had  no  idea  1 
should  want  a  friend  in  the  country. 

Sir  Ariti,  A  turn  for!  not  want  a  friend? 
1  believe  we  had  belter  go  back  to  the  voca- 
bulary. 

IT.  Reif,  If  you  please.  A  man's  friend  is 
his  second  in  a  duel;  a  lady's  friend  is  the 
gentleman  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  protect 
ber  in  style. 

Sir  Arth.  Mercy  on  ns!  I  own.  Sir,  I  have 
not  a  turn  for  that  sort  of  thing:  'sdeath,  he'll 
corrupt  the  county  in  a  weeL  Mr.  Revel,  1 
bope  I  may,  without  being  included  in  either 
of  your  definitions,  prove  my  rustic  friend- 
ship, by  stating  that  your  expenditure  appears 
to  be  ruinous.  The  waste  in  your  establish- 
ment is — 

ITs  Rev.  Shocking.  But,  I  dare  say,  if  you 
inrould  arrange  matters — 

Sir  Arth.  1  arrange?  I  am  your  wife's 
brother.  Sir!  not  your  servant. 

Y*Rev,  Don't  agitate  yourself. 

Sir  Arth,  Your  people  are  incorrigible. 

Y.  Rev,  Then  there's  no  use  in  finding  fault, 
jou  know. 

Sir  Arth.  1  must  command  my  temper.  One 
word  more,  before  1  finish  an  interview  so 
little  contributory  to  profit  or  pleasure.  I  hopt- 
your  present  residence  will  prove  a  furtherance 
of  your  domestic  happiness,  and  a  benefit  to 
your  respectable  tenantry.  But  you  must  not 
aim  to  transplant  London  habits  here;  'tis 
throwing  artificial  flowers  on  the  bosom  of 
nature,  which  are  gaudy  without  sweetness, 
and  choke  the  heaUhful  produce  of  the  soil. 
And  do  me  the  &vour  to  respect  the  results 
of  my  experience,  which  assures  you,  that 
rural  happiness  can  only  be  obtained  by  health- 
ful exertion,  exemplary  demeanour,  and  active 
utility.    Good  morning!  [Exit 

Y.Rev.  Upon  my  word,  a  remarkably  good 
sort  of  manl  and  be  took  so  much  pleasure 
in  finding  fault,  it  would  have  been  absolutely 
savage  to  have  interrupted  him. 

i)  The  clock  at  lh«  Hor»«  Ouardt  in  Lwidoa. 
9)  Thcrv  U  po  «p(nilb  ia  lliis. 


Enter  Fanvt  B1.00111.T. 
Ah  I  Flora  and  Pomona  united!  firagrant  blos- 
soms,  and  honied  fruits,    on  the  same  lovely 
stem.  And  so  you  have  been  at  the  inn  with— 

Fanny.  Butter  for  Dame  Ryeland,  your 
honour's  tenant 

Y.  Rev.  Now  yon  must  tell  me,  who  is  the 
happiest  fellow  in  the  world? 

Fanny.  La!  your  honour!  how  should  I 
know? 

Y,  Rev,  You  know  who  your  favoured  sweet- 
heart is? 

Fanny,  Frank  Ryeland  keeps  me  company. 

Y.  Rev,  A  handsome  smart  fellow,  ehr 

Fanny.  Not  so  smart  as  you.  Sir. 

Y.  Rev.  Come,  there's  hope  in  that.  You 
know,  Fanny,  there  is  a  f(Ste  at  the  hall  this 
evening,  and  you  must  be  there,  and  bring 
your  Corydon. 

Fanny.  Nan! 

Y.  Rev,  Your  lover,  Frank  Thlngumerry. 
And  you,  my  pretty  Fanny!  shall  be  Queen 
of  the  Revels. 

Femny,  I  Queen  of  the  Revels?  there  now! 
Oh  gemini,  how  genteel! 

Y.  Rev.  What  a  smile!  'sdeath,  resistance 
IS  impossible;  \going  to  saluie  her.  Enter 
Hrs,  Revel;  she  stops,  and  is  about  to  re- 
tirel — Constance,  ray  love! 

Jars.  Rev.  I  assure  you,  Edward,  my  pre- 
sence was  occasioned  by  what  I  understood 
to  be  your  commands. 

Y.  Rev,  Don't  apologise  for  your  presence  ;i 
indeed  it  is  particularly  apropos;  I  ask  your 
protection  for  this  young  creature;  I  suspect 
she  has  admirers. 

Mrs,  Rev.  I  think  it  very  probable. 

Y,  Rev.  And  I  was  exemplifying  the  dangers — 

Fanny.  Indeed,  Madam,  I — 

Mrs.  Rev.  No  more  —  poor  innocent!  you 
must  come  and  see  me;  and,  if  you  wish  it, 
I'll  employ  you. 

Fanny.  1  thank  you.  Madam ;  but  1  believe 
I  am  goinff  to  be  very  busy;  Fm  going  to  be 
married.  Madam. 

Mrs.  Rev,  Well,  be  a  eood  girl,  and  rely 
on  my  protection.        [Evtt  Fanny  Btoomly, 

Y.  Rev.  \Aside'\  Amiable,  generous  Con- 
stance ! 

Mrs.  Rev.  You  look  grave,  my  dear! 

Y.Rev,  Teased  about  money,  that's  all:  for 
luxuries  have  become  suclk|  absolute  neces- 
saries, and  voluntary  contnoutions  so  com- 
pulsory, that  one  must  get  in  debt  to  keep  up 
one's  respectability,  ana  you* know  my  foible 
is  charity. 

Mrs.  Rev.  Which  luckily,  Edward,  covers  a 
multitude  of  transgressions. 

Y.Rev.  Ha!  ha!  keen  and  moral;  but  I 
thought  you  were  too  notable  a  housewife  to 
throw  any  thing  good  away. 

Mrs.  Rev.  Then  you  think  my  moral  good? 
thank  you  for  that,  my  dear!  Neglect  it,  I 
know  you  will;  forget  it,  I  think  you  cannot: 
and  the  time  may  come  when  its  impression 
will  be  felt,  and  its  truth  acknowledged.  In 
the  mean  time,  as  the  pleasures  of  hope  are 
said  to  be  the  greatest,  I  am  sure  my  dear 
husband  will  secure  me  abundant  enjoyment 
of  that  sort  of  happiness. — \Fondly'\  You  arc 
not  angi^  with  me,  Edward? 

Y,Keo,  An§^?  yon  are  an  angel;  and,  in 
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future,  my  excellent  Coiutance!  you  sfaail  find 
I  will  acl  much  more  cunningly — 1  mean  more 
guardedly — that  is,  more  honourably. 

Mrs*  liev.  To  be  sure;  I  perfectly* under~ 
stand  you,  my  dear!  [^Exeunt 

Scene  III.  —  An  Apartmeni  of  S\k  Arthitr 
St  AX  MO  re's  ^.-^/i  open  Door-way,  leading 
to  a  Pleasure-ground, 

"Enter  Sir  Arthur  Stan  more.  —  Gate  Bell 

rings. 

Sir  Arth.  So,  visitors!  Randall 

Enter  Randal. 

Mr.  and  jVIrs.  Revel,  I  suppose. 

Ran,  ^{o  such  luck,  Sir  Arthur.  *Tis  Miss 
Raven. 

SirArth,\Wii\\\ 

Han,  It  is  not  well,  my  dear  master!  that 
IVliss  Raven  is  a  walking  mildew  i  her  very 
shadow  in  the  garden  blights  the  roses  and 
honey -suckles;  and  if  she  pops  her  head  into 
the  Jairy,  the  cream  turns  sour.  VVhy  that 
Miss  Raven — 

Sir  Artlu  Has  infected  you;  ft)r  you  croak 
most  abominably. 

Ran,  Were  Lady  Staomore  mj  wife — 

Sir  Arth,  Ha!  ha!  your  wife!  ^VeIl,  old 
Truepenkiy!  suppose  it. 

Ran.  llien  1  would  forbid  Miss  Raven — 

Sir  Artii.  And  can  you  imagine  that  my 
dear  wife — nay,  I  may  say,  my  bride,  whose 
love  is  as  sincere  as  her  mind  is  ingenuous, — 
will  be  influenced  by  Miss  Raven^s  ill-boding 
absurdities  ? 

Ran,  But  she  owes  you  a  grudge. 

Sir  Arth,  £gad ,  that's  true ;  1  know  my 
marriage  mnrtihed  her:  for,  without  vanity,  1 
may  say,  no  lady  dver  adored  a  gentleman's 
estates  more  than  she  did  mine. 
.  Ran,  She's  coming  this  way  in  earnest  con- 
versation with  Lady  Stanmore. 

Sir  Artli,  Look  at  my  Harriet !  youth,  beauty, 
polished  manners,  and  a  cheerful  temper,  are 
too  healthy  symptoms  of  the  longevity  of  hap- 
piness to  fear  its  decay;  but  I'll  have  an  eye 
on  Miss  Raven. 

Ran,  Do,  Sir  Arthur!  do,  my  good  master! 

Sir  Arth,  When  these  papers  are  arranged 
ni  join  tbem.    Follow  me  to  my  book  room. 

[Exeunt 

Enter  Ladt  S#anmors  €ind  Miss  Raven. 

Lady  Stanmore,  My  dear  Miss  Raven,  how 
kind  these  frequent  visits  are! 

Miss  Rap,  Lady  Stanmore,  you  over  value 
my  wellmeaniog  attentions:  having  no  matri- 
monial cares  of  my  own,  I  live  for  those  who 
have;  and  as  your  honeymoon  is  just  waned, 
I  thought  mv  advice  might  be  useful  in  case 
any  disappomtment — 

jLadjr  otan.  You  are  very  kind ;  but  no  wo- 
man was  ever  happier  than  i  have  been  this 
month. 

Miss  Rap,  This  month!  ah,  my  young  friend, 
'tis  Cupid's  carnival,  where  every  thing  is  in 
masquerade;  you  must  now  descend  into  your 
real  characters.  . 

LadjrStan,  Real  characters! 

MissRav,  Don't  let  what  I  say  alarm  you; 
ray  object  is  your  happiness. 

LadySt0tn.  I  know  it,  my  kind  friend! 


Miss  Rap,  To  make  a  conquest  is  eat)-,  but 
to  secure  it  proves  the  tactitian;  you  muii 
not,  therefore,  lay  down  the  weapons  by  'which 
you  gained  it:  you  must  study  the  art  of  au 
tack  and  retreat;  practise  the  artillery  of  the 
tongue,  the  sharp  shooting  of  the  eye,  sod  he 
amply  stored  with  the  materiel  of  tight, 
smiles,  and  tears,  to  defend  the  supremacy  of 
your  empire. 

'Lady  Stan*  That's  very  true,  and  very  rea- 
sonable; but  my  dear  Arthur  is  so  kind  and 
so  indulgent,  I  would  not  for  the  urorid 
tease  him. 

Miss  Rep,  By  no  means;  only  keep  kit  at- 
tentions awake.  Love's  lethargy  is  sooo  fol- 
lowed by  its  death.  Now,  last  evening,  while 
you  were  singing,  he  yawned  three  timet. 

Ladj Stan,  Did  he  indeed? 

Miss  Rap,  Those  three  yawns  would  have 
cost  me  three  thousand  sighs;  ^ but  don't  Id 
what  I  say  make  you  look  grave. 

Lady  Stan,  \Vexed\  Oh  no.  Yawned,  did 
he?  1  think  I  can  prevent  that  MvdearMiti 
Raven,  how  can  I  sufliciently  thank  you?  for 
I  vow  I  was  so  ridiculously  happy,  aod  to 
unthinkingly  comfortable,  it  was  quite  sbockioc. 
He  shan't  yawn,  however.  On  here  it  Sir 
Arthur:  how  delighted  he  seems! 

Miss  Rap,  1  wonder  what  could  have  made 
him  so  in  your  absence. 

Lady  Stan,  True — in  ray  absence:  now  1 
should  not  have  thought  of  thaL  My  dear 
friend,  how  very  kind  you  are! 

Enter  Sir  Arthur  artd  Rakoal. 

Sir  Arth,  [  Takes  Lady  Stanmore^  Hand 
— bows  to  Jalss  Rapenj  Good  morning,  ma- 
dam! 1  fear  your  partiality  to  Lady  Stanmore 
may  deprive  your  numerous  friends  of  their 
just  share  of  your  well-meant  attentions. 

Miss  Rap,  I  understand  him.  Uow  band- 
some  the  wretch  looks!  [Jside. 

Ladjr  Stan,  Your  countenance,  my  dear 
Arthur!  bespeaks  a  cheerfulness — 

Sir  Arth,  Love  forbid  it  should  be  olher- 
wise,  when  I  approach  lay  Harriet 

Miss  Rap.  [Sighing"]  Ah!  Love  forbid, 
indeed ! 

Sir  Arth,  [Sharply]  Madam!  Randal,  had 
not  you  some  message  from  Miss  Rateoi 
servants? 

Ran,  Yes,  madam!  they  wish  to  know  tf 
the  horses  are  to  be  unharnessed,  as  the  cold— 

Sir  Arth,  I  should  not  wonder  if  we  bad  a 
storm  here  soon. 

Miss  Rap,  [Looking  spitefuify  at  Sir 
Arth*  and  Lady]  Nor  L  Au  repoir,  ml 
sweet  friend!  keep  up  your  spirits.  Good 
morning.  Sir  Arthur — brute!  [Judf' 

Ran,  This  way,  madam! 

J  Rowing  with  his  hand  advanced, 
ap,    [Striking  it  away    with  her 
parasol]  Call  my  servants,  fellow ! 

[Exeunt  Miss  Rapen  and  Randal 
Lady  Stem,   [Aside]  I  should  like  to  ven- 
ture on  a  little  tiny  bit  of  caprice,  just  to  try; 
but  no  teasing.    O  lud!  no. 

Sir  Arth,  [Turning  to  Lady  Stan,  kaxMi 
watched  the  defparture  of  Miss  Ra»tn\ 
Harriet,  my  love!    I  have  news  for  you. 

Lady  Stan,  It  must  be  good  news  that  » 
ushered  in  by  y0ur  smiles. 
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SirArih,  My  sister  is  airiTed. 

Lttdf  Stan,  Now  why  did  yott  not  let  me 
guess  what  the  news  was? 

Sir  Arth,  I  did  not  know  you  were  fond 
of  guessing. 

Lady  Si  an.  Well,  how  does  she  do?  what 

Sir  Arth,  Guess.  [does  she  say  ? 

Ladj  Stan,  How  should  I  know?  how  pro- 
voking you  are,  my  dear!  \Poutingly, 

Sir  Arth,  I  won't  retort  the  compliment — 
rather  odd!  I  have  thoughts  of  trnnsferring  to 
Mr.  Revel  my  interest  in  the  county:  he  is 
fonder  of  public  life^  and  younger  than  I  am. 

Lady  Stan,  True.  [Sighs, 

Sir  Arth.  Eh! 

Lady  Stan,  [VriOi  affected  Simplicity]  Is 
be  not  younger? 

Sir  Arth,  Oh  yes,  certainly — very  odd !  And 
you,  Harriet,  will  have  an  invaluahle  acqui- 
sition in  the  society  of  Mrs.  Revet;  for,  with 
all  due  allowance  for  a  brother*s  partiality,  I 
think  her  the  most  amiable  of  her  sex. 

Lady  Stan,  Does  her  husband  think  so  ? 

Sir  Artfi,  Undoubtedly. 

Lady  Stan.  Happy  Mrs.  Revel,  to  have  a 
husband  who  thinks  you  the  most  amiable  of 
'women  I 

Sir  Arth.  Nay,  my  dear  Harriet!  don't  ima- 

fme  that  in  doing  justice  to  a  sister's  virtues, 
meant  to  undervalue — 

Lady  Stan,  Nq  apology.  Sir!  I  shall  not 
presume  to  riral  her  even  in  my  own  hus- 
Lantfs  opinion.  \Sighsl^  Prayi  Sir  Arthur, 
when  may  we  expect  the  honour  of  a  visit? 

Sir  Arth,  I  think  her  note  says  this  after- 
noon; [Takes  out  a  Letter,  looks  at  it,  and 
returns  i/J  yes,  this  evening. 

Lady  Stan,  [Advances  her  Hand  to  read 
the  Letter"]  I  beg  pardon,  1  thought  I  might 
have  been  permitlea  to  see  a  sister's  letter. 

Sir  Arth.  By  all  means,,  love!  [Offering  it. 

Lady  Stan,  Not  now,  sir!  A  wife  is  un- 
'w^orlhy  a  husband's  confidence  and  friendship. 

Sir  Arth,  You  know  you  are  my  dearest 
friend. 

Lady  Stan.  [SigJis]  Friend?  Ah  you  used 
to  employ  a  mor^  endearing  term! 

Sir  Arth,  Nay,  now,  Harriet!  O  this  is  some 
jest;  but  I  shall  not  humour  it  [Aside]  1 
have  walked  till  I  am  absolutely  weary. 

Lady  Stan,  [Taking  his  Arm]  Shall  we 
go  into  the  music  room?  and  111  practise  the 
song  I  sang  last  evening. 

Sir  Arth,   [Yawning]   With  all  my  heart. 

Lady  Stan.  Whatdolsee?  yawning  again! 
'tis  too  much.  [Bursts  into  tears. 

Sir  Arth.  Harriet,  for  neaven's  sake,  my 
lore!  don't  agonize  me.  Can  I  have  caused 
those  precious  tears? 

Lady  Stan.  Ah,  who  but  you?  —  'tis  too 
plain — you  are  weary  of  me. 

Sir  Arth,  Weary!  have  I  an  existence  but 
in  your  presebce?  is  not  the  hope,  the  effort, 
the  joy  of  my  life,  to  make  you  happy? 

Lady  Stan,  [Faintly]  Is  it?— Ah!  Fm  too 
susceptible — too  anxious — too  fond. 

Sir  Arth,  No,  no— but  let  me  see  you  smile 
again!  [She  leans  on  his  Shoulder  smiling] 
Tnanks,  my  angel  1  Oh!  be  ever  thus  kind — 
this  is  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life. 

Lady  Stan.  Indeed!  Oh,  Miss  Raven  was 
Hg1»t--'it  will  do.     [Apart,]  [Exeunt, 
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ScERB  I. — Interior  of  a  Farm  House. 

£nter  Frank  Ryelanb  and  Fannt. 

Fanny,  And  you've  no  notion  how  grand 
the  Hall  will  be — and  how  grand  we  shall  be 
at  the  Hall,  with  the  tip-top  gentry. 

Frank.  But  I  don't  know  how  to  behave 
before  these  auality.    I  sba'n't  be  civil  enough. 

Fanny,  On  you  must  not  be  civil,  mun! 
you  must  talk  loud,  as  you  do  to  the  horses! 
and  laugh  at  every  ihin^  they  say. 

Frank,  That  mayn't  be  very  diflicult. 

Fanny.  And  you  mu^t  shake  your  head  about. 

Frank,  Why,  if  their  ways  be  like  what 
we  hear  W— I  may  shake  my  head,  naturally 
enough.  Fanny,  do  you  think  these  hand- 
somer [Showing  ear-rings. 

Fanny.  Ear-rings  for  me!  Gemini,  how 
genteel!  what  bangers!  how  they'll  go  bibbity- 
bob  '),  when  we  dance  at  the  Hall! 

Frank,  And  here,  dear  girl,  is  a  trinket 
worth,  to  me,  all  the  jewels  in  the  king's 
crown;  this  simple  hoop  of  gold:  come,  let 
me  try  it  on. 

[He  puts  it  on,  and  kisses  her  hand. 

Fanny*  La!  Frank,  you  make  a  body  so 
ashamed — hide  it,  hide  it, — here  comes  Dame. 

Enter  Oamk  Rteland. 

Oh  such  grand  genteel  doings  at  the  squire's! 

Dame.  Genteel — again!  1  hate  that  word. 

Fanny,  You'll  go.  Dame  ? 

Dame,  I  go,  quotha!  no,  child. 

Frank,  Fanny  and  I  are  invited-^ and  1 
don't  often  make  an  idle  day. 

Dame,  No,  nor  an  idle  hour.  But  I  don't 
quite  like  your  going  among  folk  above  your 
station. 

Fanny,  Nay,  now,  Dame! 

Dame,  No  good  comes  on't :  'tis  transplant-* 
ing  you  into  a  hot-bed,  where  pride  and  vanity 
may  strike  root,  and  choke  the  humble  growth 
of  contentment.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Revel's  tenants, 
you  must  in  duty  pay  him  respect.  Rut,  boy! 
don't  forget  to  receive  the  money  of  the  dro- 
iRcr  and  mealman. 

^ Frank.   1  can  take  it' in  my  road,   and  the 
rent  is  safe  in  this  bag. 

Dame.  Well,  go  your  ways.  Why  don't 
you  go? 

Frank.  [Bashfully]  I  had  thought,  mother, 
of  asking  you  to  take  a  ride  behind  me  to 
our  county-town. 

Dame,  Why,  it  is  not  market-day. 

Frank.  No,  mother!  but, — come  here,  Fanny. 
[Places  her  Arm  under  his]  Only  they  make 
out  wedding  licenses  there,  mother. 

Dame,  VVedding  licenses? 

Frank,  Ah,  you  used  to  make  the  plough 
go  merrily,  by  telling  me  if  things  turned  up 
right  and  accoHing,  and  father's  debts  paid, — 
that  Fanny  and  I  might ~ look  at  her,  mother! 
if  I  could  but  light  on  some  clever  dictionary 
words  to  tell  her  how  I  love  her;  hut  I  can't. 
I  can  only  say,  the  best  of  mothers  can  ipake 
her  son  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 

Dame*  You  re  so  hasty.  Consider,  Frank, 
how  poor  we  ar^! 

Frank.  Poor!  Look  at  the  land:  when  the 
farming  gentry  come  round  to  view  it,  I  hope 

1}  a  word  deicribiBg  lh«  neUon  of  the  ear-ringi. 
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I  need  not  skulk  behind  the  hedffe !  Show  me 
cleaner  alubblet — show  me  two  hundred  acres 
of  arable  in  better  heart  and  tilth!  Shall  I 
work  the  less  cheerily  because  I  ha^e  her  to 
support?  Will  my  labour  be  more  toilsome, 
when  I  have  those  smiles  to  sweeten  it? 

Dame,  Ah,  I  can\  refuse  yon:  take  my 
consent  and  my  blessing. 

Frank,  \  Griping  his  exes']  Thank  her, 
Fanny  I  thals  a  good  girl.  My  dear  mother! 
my  dear  wife!  Fanny  my  wife!  I  shall  go 
out  of  my  wits.-^[f^VA  guickness]  Mother, 
the  accounts  are  made  up — taxes  paid — credi- 
tors* receipts  ready  foi;  signing — the  rent  safe — 
rii  saddle  the  old  mare  in  a  minute. 

[A  Knocking  at  the  Door :  FrtUtk  opens  id. 

Enter  Dexter. 

Frank*  Semnt,  Mr.  Dexter!  glad  to  see 
yoUy  sir. 

Dex.  Very  police;  and  what  do  you  expect 
in  return? 

Franks  What,  I  dare  say,  1  sha*n*t  get — a 
civil  answer.    \Goes  up  the  Stage  to  I*annjr, 

Dex.  Confound  him!  a  high-spirited,  amo- 
rous young  dog!  And  you  are  glad  to  see 
me,  too,  1  suppose? 

Dame,  Why  not,  Mr.  Steward? 

Dex,  Because  I  am  Mr.  Steward,  and  come 
to  remind  you  of  rent  day. 

Dame,  Thank  you,  sir!  but  it  iJ  not  a  day 
a  poor  widow  is  likely  to  forget 

Dex.  Sofry  you  canH  stay  in  the  farm,  for 
it  looks  in  excellent  condition. 

Dame,  Frank  is  never  idle. 

Dex,  [Looking  at  Frank  tmd  Fannjr] 
Why,  he  seems  very  busy  just  now.  Hard 
times  for  you.  Dame! 

Dame,  Hard  times,  indeed? — the  times  are 
good  enough  for  farmers  to  be  farmers,  but 
not  to  be  fine  gentlemen.  Why,  but  yester- 
day, neighbour  Plump  was  railing  against 
taxes,  and  grinding  landlords,  so  loud  —  that 
his  daughter's  music-master  to  wed  Miss  Plump 
could  not  tell  a  crotchet  from  a  quaver.  Oh 
yanity — Tanity! 

Dex,   Why  your  rent  is  pretty  heavy,  }» 

not  it?  .        .    .      • 

FY-ank,  Convince  yourself,  sir!  *tis  in  this 
bag.  [Tossing  it  up, 

Dex,  Can  you  pay  it?  Dear  me,  how  plea- 
sant! But  then  what^  to  become  of  your  hus- 
band's creditors? 

Frank,  1  hope  twenty  shilliogs  in  the  pound 
will  content  them. 

Dex,  Twenty  shillings!  —  dear  roe,  how 
pleasant! 

Dame.  Mind,  Frank,  you  carry  it  tp  the 
Hall.  —  EUcuse  us,  Mr.  Dexter,  we  are  going 
about  a  little  ceremony  —  abput  the  children  s 
wedding« 

Dex,  Wedding? 

Frank    \ 
and       >    Yes,  sir,  our  wedding. 

Fannjr.  \ 

Dex,  Dear  me,  how  pleasant!  The  most 
agreeable  morning*  I  have  had  for  some  time. 

Frank,  You  need  not  $^y  so;  your  looks 
show  it. 

Dex,  I  dare  say.  Youlf  be  at  thp  Hall  in 
|h^  evening.  Sorry  to  leave  -such  merry  £ices, 
but  \A$id€\  I  ni9y  coi|triTe|pi||aryp|irniulh. 


Frank,  TU  attend  you,  sir,  to  the  door. 

Dex,  Vm  not  going  to  steal  any  thing,  yoa 
jackanapes!  [ExU. 

Dame.  Envious  hypocrite! 

Frank.  Tis  hard  to  be  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence, and  bow  to  such  a  fellow. 

Dame.  Frank,  be  content  withy  our  sUIjod; 
a  state  of  dependence,  boy,  is  more  akiueii 
than  it  deserves  to  be.  How  oAen  do  you  see 
your  little  independent  man — idle,  proud,  and 
poor! — heedless  of  the  good  opinion  of  othen, 
he  becomes  careless  ofsecurine  his  own:  wbiie 
the  dependent  farmer,  knowing  that  by  bii 
character  he  must  stand  or  fall,  obtaim  bj 
skill  and  diligence  the  respect  of  his  superion; 
and  so  becomes  a  pattern  of  sobriety  to  his 
neighbours,  and  an  example  of  duty  and  good 
conduct  to  his  children. 

Frank,  Bravo,  mother!  and  had  I  senw 
enough  to  write  a  Ittrned  print  book,  Dame 
Ry eland's  speech  should  stand  at  the  bead  of 
the  chapter.  So  now  for  the  old  blinil  narc^ 
and  the  wedding  license. 

Fannjr.  And  then  for  the  genteel  astemUy 
at  the  UalL 

Dame,   Genteel  again!    oh  vanity— vaoily! 

\Exeuni. 

ScxiiB  U.— ^  Hall  of  Sm  ARTBvt5Ti«- 

M0&E*5. 

Enter  Randal  and  Buttercup;  BoTTucrp 
dressed  in  an  old/ashioned  Liver j,  booUdf 
with  fVhip,  etc. 

Ran,  You  wish  to  speak  with  Sir  Artbiir? 
[Buttercup  nods} — your  name? 

Butter,  Bobby  Buttercup:  His  a  prattyisk 
name,  bean*t  it?  [Smiling* 

Ban,  What  may  your  business  be  witk 
my  master? 

Butter,  [Putting  his  Finger  to  his  Note] 
That's  the  puxzle. 

Bim.  On!  you  don't  wish  to  tell  me. 

Butter,  Yes,  I  do  wish  to  tell  you  veiy 
much ;  but,  bless  you,  I  muanoL — I  say,  caa 
you  keep  a  secret? 

Ran.  No.  Can  you? 

Butter,  Oh  yes! 

Ran,  Then  1*11  tell  you  one.^Those  win 
are  most  eager  to  know  secrets  are  generally 
those  who  most  eagerly  betray  them. 

B^tter,  Don't  be  too  cuttings  sir,  I  is  only 
a  simple  lad — I  may  tell  you  that. 

Ran,  Yes;  for  that  certainly  is  no  secret 

Butter^  But  I  has  a  good  heart,  and  tbal 
you  know  is  a  great  matter. 

[JVhi^tlt^,  and  examine^  the  apariment 

Ran.  Ccrtainlyr.  Ha!  ha)  Mr,  Bobby  fiot^ 
tercup,  a  word:  it  is  the  fashion  inthisbouc 
for  servants  to  be  uncovered. 

Butter,  Uncovered  [Ar#iOi(^i>i^(;'].  Isayipc^* 
haps  you  would  not  suspect  that  I  ud  gpt 
something  clever  in  the  inside  of  my  bat? 

Ran,  fudged,  I  should  not, 

Bi4ttfr.  Time  will  show.  So,  ifyoallbi 
so  good  as  tp  tell  Sir  Arthvr  to  wait  ufxw 
me — Qot  that  I  require  hini  to  hurry  bimietf 
—that's  wh^t  I  caA  polite,  [A^, 

Rati*  I'll  mention  your  indulgent  kip^ncfi. 


Ha!  ha! 


Butter,  N91T,  nay,   it  bean*!  hfodieHr  to 
Wgh  9||  in^    I  h44  •(fQodheqft.  IfsfiR^^I^ 
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sty,  to  watch  his  son's  pranks,  who,  tbey  say, 
is  kicking  up  mag's  diversion^),  and  playing 
at  chuckles  M  with  old  man's  rupees  and  pa- 
godas. Ecoa  these  4:onsitied  Lunnon  sarrauts 
ihipk  we  west-country  lads  don't  know  how  to 
bebare;  but  1*11  show  them  what  breeding  is. 
\Sit9  down,  adjusting  his  boot  leahers, 

and  sings. 
**  Don't  you  see  that  little  turtle  dove,  that 
sits  on  yonder  tree? 
He's  wooing  of  his  love, 
And  cooing  for  his  mate; 
As  I  now  do  for  thee,  my  dear! 
As  1  now  do  for  thee.'* 
During  this  Sir  Arthur  and  Randal  enter, 
and   stand    on  each  Side  of  the  Chain 
Buttercup  starts  up. 
Sir  Arth.  At  your  desire,  I  wait  upon  you ; 
but  I  don't   require  you  to  hurry    yourself— 
faa!  ha!    And  now,  being  at  par   in  point  of 
politeness,  I  ask  the  favour  of  your  commands. 
Butter.  Come,  that's  quite  genteel   and  sa- 
tisfactory.    Sir  Arthur,   I  have  the  honour — 
but—  [PoinU  to  Randal 

Sir  Arlh.  Oh !  you  wish  him  to  leave  the  room  ? 
Butter,  No,  I  don't;  but  he  must,  because — 
SirArih.  Randal —     {Points  to  the  Door. 
Butter.  I  means  no  attront,  Mr.  fellow-sar- 
vant!     I   has  a  good  heart.   [Exit  Randal'\ 
Now  for  it.  [Takes  off  his  Hat,  containing 
a  Handkerchief,    which    he  unfolds,    and 
produces  a  Letter,  which  he  delivers  to  Sir 
Arthur^  There !  that's  what  I  call  being  rather 
clever.    And   now,   your   honour!   as  we  are 
by  ourselves,  and  sociable^like,    we   can  con- 
versation a  bit  about — 

Sir  Arth.  Silence !  A  very  extraordinary 
«pistle — *Son — dog — doting  father  —  discarded 
scoundrel — break  my  heart — break  his  bones.' 
— Rather  a  fierce  style! 

Butter.  He!  be!  bean't  it?— 

[Looking  eU  the  Letter, 
puts  him  awaf]  *will 
'wait  privately  on  Sir  Arthur  Stanmore — build 
an  hospital— cut  off  with  a  shilling;'  ha!  ha! 
Butter.  Old  master,  you  understand,  made 
all  his  money  in  the  Inge')  spice  islands; 
and,  dang  it!  there's  no  getting  the  pepper 
out  of  him;  and  raps  out  such  naughty  im- 
mortal*) words!  calls  me  every  thing  but  a 
gentleman. 

Sir  Arth.  Where  is  your  master? 
Butter.  Oh !  snug !  he's  invisible  at  the  inn, 
if  you  want  to  see  him.         [Gate- bell  rings. 
Sir  Arth.  Should  this  be  young  Revel,  their 
meeting  must  be  prevented. 

Enter  Randal. 
Rem.  Here's  Miss  Raven,  igain,  sir. 
SirArih.  More  annoyance!  well,  well;  I'll 
be  on  the  alert,   depend    on'#    Randal,  you 
must  take  a  note  to   the   inn;  this  blockhead 
may  make  some  blunder:  follow  me,  sir. 

Butter.  Dont   you  be  cross  with  me;  I  is 
jio  but  a  simple  lad,  but  I  has  a  good  heart. 

[Exeunt. 
SCKKE  HI. — A  Pleasure-ground — view  of 

Conservatory — Lake — Pavilion,  etc. 
Enter  Lady  Stanmore  and  Miss  Raver. 
MissRav.   Well,  my  dear,  and  what  were 
the  effects  of  my  advice? 

f)Playiaflh«Aevil.  ^A  eliild'agune.  S)Indiiw  4)  Immoral. 


I  Lady  Sum.  Oh,  delighlfii]!  he  said  be  was 
the  happiest  of  men;  and,  showing  one's 
power  IS  so  irresistibly  tempting! 

Miss  Rav.  And  if  your  youu  and  beauty, 
joined  to  his  doting  fondness,  don't  secure 
your  sway,  blame  only  yourself.  Pray,  is  Sir 
Arthur  in  the  habit  of  breaking  his  appoint- 
ments ?  • 

Lady  Stan.  Oh,  never! 

MissRav,  I  perceive  'tis  past  the  hour  be 
promised  to  join  us. 

Lady  Stan.  So  it  is,  I  declare. 

MissR.  Ah,  my  love!  you  must  learn  to 
bear  these  neglects. 

Lady  Stan.  Must  I?  [Sighinf 

MissRav,  Indeed,  I  wish  it  may  be  only 
neglect. 

Lady  Stan.  Only  nefi;lect?  [Alarmed. 

MissR.  Pray  don't  let  what  I  Tear  make 
you  uneasy!  I  hope  no  ac^dent  has  happened! 
I  saw  his  servant  cleaning  pistols. 

Lady  Stan.  Pistols? 

MissRav.  Had  not  he  a  dispifte  with  Lord 
Stallfeel  about  the  prise  ox? 

Ladf  Stan.  Not  that  I  know  of:  besides,  I 
saw  him  just  now  by  the  side  of  the  lake. 

MissRav.  The  lake?  don't  be  agitated!  I 
suppose  you  have  drag-nets? — Poor  Su:  Arthur! 

Enter  Sir  Arthur. 

Sir  Arthur.  Drag-nets! — poor  Sir  Arthur! 
— ha!  ha!    My  love,  what  is  all  this? 

MissR.  Not  very  feeling,  sir,  to  laugh  at 
your  wife's  fears. 

Lady  Stan.  Nor  very  polite  to  keep  her 
waiting. 

Sir  Arth.  My  dear  Harriet!  I  beg  your  par- 
don.    I  really  thought    I    was   witiiin   the  — 
(Looking  eU  his  watch"}  Oh,  yes !  I  am  right : 
bok  here,  my  dear !      [Showtng  his  fTatch. 

Lady  Stan.  You  are  wrong:  look  here,  my 
dear!  [Producing  her  Watch. 

Sir  Arth.  Tve  just  set  my  watch  by  the  sun. 

Lady  Stan.  Then  the  sun  is  wrong. 
Enter  John.       *   • 
John,  look  at  the  turret-clock. 

John.  It  does  not  go,  my  lady!         [Exit. 

Lady  Stan.  How  provoking! 

Sir  Arth.  My  dear  love!  why  give  impor- 
tance to  such  an  absurd  trifle?  come,  let  it  rest. 

Lady  Stan.  You'll  own  then  you  are  wrong? 

Sir  Arth.  No,  madam:  for,  insignificant  as 
the  object  is,  I  cannot  purchase  even  your 
smiles  at  the  expense  of  a  deliberate  falsehood. 

Lady  Stan.  [Indignantl/J  Indeed! 

MissRav.  Now,  ray  dear  injured  friend, 
assert  your  rights,  or  you  are  lost:  but  I  must 
retire  to  couceal  my  tears — I  pity  you!  [Exit. 

SirArih.  She  seems  distressed;  FU  change 
the  subject.  Really,  Harriet,  you  have  arran- 
ged your  dress  to-day  with  admirable  taste; 
it  is  extremely  handsome. 

Lady  Stan.  Do  you  think  it  more  becoming 
than  that  I  wore  yesterday? 

Sir  Arth.  Infinitely! 

LadrStan.  Ah!  1  know  I  looked  ill  yester- 
day ;  but  I  hoped  it  raiffht  have  escaped  the 
partial  eyes  of  a  husband, 

Sir  Arth.  Nay,  nay;  my  affection  does  not 
rest  on  the  foreiipi  aid  of  ornament,  or  the 
light  frivolities  oF  fashion,  but  on  thft-aolid 
basis  of  esteem. 
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Ltui^  Stan,  When  a  husband  talks  of  es- 
teem, there  is  an  end  of  loTe. 

SirArUi.  Ha!  ha!  come,  come;  you  canH 
be  serious.    Ha!  ha! 

Ixidy  Stem,  Do  you  lau^b,  Sir  ?  Is  the  sen- 
sibility of  my  heart  an  object  of  mirth  ? 

SirArih.  No,  on  my  honour! 

Lady  Stan,  Are  tears  f>f  affection  to  be 
rewarded  by  smiles  of  contempt?       \ff^eeps, 

SirArlh,  You  mistake, —  on  my  soul  you 
do!    Harriet!  dear  Harriet! 

Enter  Servant, 

Serv,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Revel  are  arrived. 
Sir 


me  shake  off  ihis  unworthy  weakness,— Tes. 
I  will  resist  this  attack  on  my  bapptncM,  and 
assert  the  honour  and  rights  ol*  tLe  husband. 
Attend  me  to  Mr.  Revel. 

Rem,  The  old  gentleman  is  coming. 

Sir  Arth,  He  desires  to  be  kept  apart  irom 
his  son.  Give  me  notice  if  young  Revel  leatr 
the  house.  [Goes  up  the  sla^t 

Enter  Old  Rxvel. 

Old  Rep,  So  I  must  run  after  you,  must  V 
Ran,  You  sent  me   to  inform  Sir  Artbur, 
and  accordingly — 

Old  Rev,  I  must  run  after  him  myself. 


tr  Arth,   So  soon?    why,  it  is  not  yet — I     Ran,  You  are  pleased  to  be  pleasant,  Sir. 
[About  to  look  at  his  If^atch,       Old  Rev,   No,  dir,  Vtcl  never  pleased  wben 
idy  Stan,  [fVithtfuickncss']  What,  Sir?  Tm  pleasant.*— You  might  have   the  civilitr  lo 


Ladjr 

Sir  Arth.  Nothing.'  We'll  ^attend  them; 
serve  refreshments.  [Exit  Servant']  Come,  I 
long  to  secure  you  the  friendship  of  my  amiable 
sister. 

Lady  Stan,  [Meeklj]  Excuse  me;  I  am 
unfit  tor  company.  Say  1  am  ill.  Indeed  you 
may  say  so  with  truth. 

Sir  Arth,  [Affectionately^  III  are  you? 
my  heart  aches  to  think  so. 

Lady  Stan.  Go  and  be  happy;  don*t  think 
of  me. 

Sir  Arth,  Not  think  of  you,  Harriet?  Well, 
m  not  control  your  wishes ; — adieu. 

[Tenderly  kissing  her  Hand, 
Lady  Stan,  \SneUching  it  at/vay'}  And  will 
you  leave  me.  Sir? 

Sir  Arth,  Why  *sdeath,  madam,  did  not 
you  desire— 

Lady  Stan.  All  company  is  to  be  preferried 
to  mine; — ungrateful  man! 

Sir  Arth,  i  shall  go  distracted! 

[fTalks  up  the  Stage, 
Lady  Stan.  Oh,  dear!  I  fear  Fve  (jone  too 
far;  I  had  better  make  it  up;  luckily,  one 
kind  look  will  suffice  for  that.  Sir  Arthur, 
here's  my  hand.  [Smiling'^he  joyfully  ad- 
vances to  take  I'/J  I  forgive — 

Sir  Arth,  [Suddenly  stifps]  Forgive?  Tve 
not  the  good  fortune,  madam,  to  understand. 

[Bows, 
Lady  Stan,  Does  he  refuse?  does  he  dare 
-^?  Oh,  lud!  what  shall  I  do  now? — I  must 
find  Miss  Raven.  Sir  Arthur,  you  sball  se- 
verely repent  this.  [Exit, 
Sir  Arth.  Phew!  Fm  in  a  high  fever!  So, 
so;  airs  oveiM  prospects  of  increasing  love, 
of  domestic  joy  — *  fled ;  —  gone  for  ever. 
[fVipes  his  eyes']  How  lovely  she  looked,  even 
m  her  anger  1 — she's  very  young.  I  miffht 
haye  taken  her  hand;  I  wish  1  had.  Til  fol- 
low her,  and — what!  record  myself  a  doting 
driveller?  ask  to  become  her  slave? 

[Indignantly, 

Enter  Randal. 

Ran,  Mr.  Revel,  senior,  is  arrived. 

Sir  Arth,  Pshaw!  intruded  on  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  my  mind  is  agonized! 

Rem,  I  hope  I  am  not  to  blame.  Sir? 

Sir  Arth,  No,  good  fellow  1  I  am  to  blame: 
but  Lad^  Stanmore's  behaviour. — Ah,  Randal! 
what  will  remove  this  misery  from  mv heart? 

Rem,  Yoiv  old  receipt,  Sir;  removing  mi- 
sery from  the  hearts  of  others. 

Sir  Arth,  You  are  right,  old  Honesty !    Let 


ility 
offer  a  seat  to  an  old  man.  [Randal  bnn§i 
a  garden-c'luiir]  Phew!  and  did  your  mailer 
teach  you  these  manners  ? 

Ran,  He  is  here  to  answer  tliat  question 
himself.  [Sir  Arthur  advaaca. 

Old  Rev,    [Remainmg   seated']     Ob!  Sit 
Arthur  Stanmore,  1  suppose? 
SirArlh,  At  Mr.  RevePs  service. 

Old  Rev.  You  brute,  why  donH  you  kud 
your  master  a  chair?    He  seated,  Sir. 

Sir  Arth.  Thank  you.  [Sits]— [To Randal] 
—Go.  [£xil  Randal 

Old  Rev.  No  ceremony ;  you  are  a(  yoor 
own  house,  you  know. 

Sir  Arth,  Ffaith,  I  began  to  doubt  itl  [Audi, 

Old  Rev,  Vm  your  guest. 

Sir  Arth.  Much  flattered. 

Old  Rev,  Rut  no  spunger.  Tve  made  a  Urge 
India  fortune;— not  oy  cutting  tbroaU;— no, 
Sir,  I  made  it  in  the  civil  line.  [Striking  the 
ground  with  his  cane]  So  my  reprobate  sod 
has,  it  seems,  married  your  sister.  1  »ay,  an 
imprudent  match,  Sir  Arthur! 

Sir  Arth.  And  I  say,  I  quite  agree  wilii 
you,  Mr.  Revel. 

OldRev,  [Aside"]  Agree  with  mcl-ralker 
taking  a  liberty  at  first  sight.  It  was  not  sanc- 
tioned by  my  consent,  sir  Arthur. 

SirArtfi.  Nor  by  mine,  Mr.  ReveL 

OldRev.  Rut  there*s  no  necessity  to  fl} 
into  a  passion.  Sir  Arthur. 

Sir  Arth.  None  in  the  least,  Mr.  Revel. 

Old  Rev,  A  terrible  hot-headed  fellow,  I 
see;  1  must  smooth  him  down.  I  beiteTf, 
Sir  Arthur,  you  have  got  into  the  same scrapf- 

Sir  Ar tit,  \Sighing]  I  am  married,  Sir. 

OldRev,  Aye,  you  look  so;  the  old  M 
I  suppose; — as  maidens,  fluttering  thelrptoiooi 
like  doves;  married,  flapping  away  like  dra- 
gons. Fve  had  experience — been  married  twice; 
my  first  wife  hated  and  obeyed  me— tbe  s^ 
cond  adored  and  thumped  me. 

Sir  Arth,  flutlo  what  may  I  owe  ike  ho- 
nour of  your  f^esent  visit? 

OldRev.  Don\  you  know?  Hcrw  dwuW 
you?  ni  tell  you.  1  wish  to  be  con^mced 
of  the  extent  of  Ned's  extravagance ,  befort  I 
discharge  his  debts;  I  mean,  oefore  1  dUm^ 
herit  the  villain.  I  suppose  you  have  ul! 
your  door  against  the  poor  fellow. 

Sir  Arth,  .He  is  now  in  my  house. 

Old  Rev,  What,  my  Ned  here  ?  [JofM 
— then  relapsing  into  t/nger]  I  should  Iwf 
to  see  him  |ust  for  the  pleasure  of  knocxio* 
him  down. 
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Sir  Jrfh,  Due  word.  Tbe  iiappiiiess  of  an 
amiable  and  beloved  aister  gives  me  a  strong 
ioleresi  in  your  son*s  social  and  moral  con- 
dpct.  To-day  he  gives  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment. Suppose  you  are  introduced  as  my 
irienJ;  you  may  then  estimate  tbe  extent  of 
his  prodigal  expenditure  without  being  known. 

OtdReif.  An  excellent  thought! 

Sir  Arth*  Your  long  residence  abroad  will 
prevent  your  person  being  recognised. 

Old  Rep,  vVhat,  you  think  I  may  be  a 
little  altered?  Why,  IVe'only  been  in  India 
nineteen  years  and  a  half.  BXtsi  me — what 
altered— en? 

Sir  Artk.  I  tbink  it  possible. 

OldRet^.  Indeed!  And  is  tbis  my  reward 
for  baking  my  brains  nnder  a  vertical  sun — 
for  bearing  slmgs  of  conscience  and  musqui- 
toes,  and  changing  into  the  yellow  leaf  the 
roses  and  lilies  that  bloomed  on  these  cheeks  ? 

SirAr^  if  any  effort  of  mine  can*  assist 
you  in  producing  reformation-— 

OldAtv,  And  would  yott  help  roe  to — try 
—  lo — to  save  the  poor  devil?  Bless  you! 
bless  you !  [Affected, 

SirArih,  And  I  am  sure  his  wife  would  join. 

OldRev,   Don*t  she  bate  Ned? 

SirArih,  Sincerely  loves  him. 

OldRev,  Bless  her!  bless  her!  rm«an  old 
fool)  Sir  Arthur;  but  he*s  my  flesh  and  blood, 
—and  without  him,  you  see,  I  have  not  much 
of  those  articles  left.  (Showing  hiss  pare  Jb^i- 
gure]  I  dare  say  now  the  profligate  has  got 
a  dozen  or  twenty  people  to  entertain. 

SirArih,  The  whole  county,  Sir. 

Old  Rep.  The  what?  Let  roe  have  only  one 
blow  at  him ;  but  alas,  the  expense  is  incurred, 
->the  feast  prepared, — ^so  my  killing  him  be- 
fore dinner  wt>u]d  not  save  raucb,  i  suppose  ? 
—Ell,  who  comes  here? 

Sir  Arih,  *Sdeath,  how  mal-apropos  !  *Tis 
Lady  Stanmore,  Sir. 

OldRev,  Your  wife! — egad  you*re  a  judge. 
Happy  fellow !  for  if  ever  Nature  stamped  tne 
impress  of  an  angelic  temper  and  cheerful 
obedience — on  that  lovely  form  the  seal  'was 
placed.      [Striking  his  stick  on  ifte  ground, 

SirArih,  [Embarrassed^  I  feel  highly  fl a t- 
tfred — much  gratified. 

Enter  Ladt  Stanmore. 

Lady  Stan,  Tve  got  such  a  nice  lesson  from 
Miss  Raven!  [Aside'] — Sir  Arthur,  when  I 
reflect  on  what  has  passed, — 

[f¥^itfi  affected  Meekness, 
SirArih,  Madam,  the  presence  of  a  stranger — 
Lady  Stan,  I  hope   a  friend — Mr.    Revel,  I 
believe,     [Presenting  her  Hand,  tvhivh  old 
Revel  kisses, 
OldRev,  Charming  creature!   what  a  mur- 
muring sephyr-like  tooe!  YouVe  a  lucky  dog, 

[To  Sir  Arthur, 
Lady  Stan,  And  I  wish  that  friend  to  wit- 
ness my  contrition;  and,  I  hope,  your  indul- 
gent forgiveness, — 
Sir  Afifi,  Forgiveness? 

[FTith  joyful  Surprise, 
Lady  Stan.  While  I  express  my  sorrow. 
Sir  Arih,  Sorrow?  banish  that  feeling   for 
ever  from  that  dear  bosom?   I  fear  I  was  too 
barsb;  how  could  I  refuse  tbis  band? 

[Taking  it  tenderly. 


Lady  Stan,  Hear  me.  Sir  Arthur. 

Sir  Arih,  Certainly ,  ray,  angel.  I  am  a 
lucky  fellow,  Mr.  Revel. 

[Shaking  him  heartUy  by  the  hand. 

Lady  Stan,  I  hope  I  have  acquired  a  pro- 
per sense  of  obedience. 

Sir  Arih,  A  proper  sense  of  your  own 
happiness,  Harriet;  Jon*t  talk  of  obedience. 

iictdy  Stan,  *Tis  my  duty,  Sir. 

SirArih,  Duly! — nay,  you*Il  distress  me 
I  don*t  require  duty;  I  wish   my  wife  to  bo 
my  equal — my  monitress — the   partner  of  my 
heart,  and  all  its  interests:  no  more  of  duty. 

Lady  Stan,  I  am  sorry  that  an  entire  suh<« 
mission  to  your  vrill  won^  satisfy  you.  [7b 
Old  Reveti  What  can  I  do  more  r 

Old  Rev^In  the  same  submissive  Tone]Aye, 
what  can  sjbe  do  more? 

SirArih,  [Rather  irritated^  Sir,  your, kind 
interference  is,  I  dare  say,  well  meant,  but 
not  required.  Harriet,  you  won*t  understand  me. 

Lady  Stan,  *Tis  my  misfortune  that  my  un- 
derstanding is  so  weak:  in  future,  nl  not 
pretend  to  judge  at  all. 

OldRev,  There!   Surely  that   humiliation- 

SirArtli,  Sir,  1  don*t  require  humiliation. 

[fViih  quickness 

OldRev,  DonU  be  too  tyrannical! 

SirArih,  Tyrannical— ha !  ha!  Absurd.  Sir, 
I  defy  you  or  any  man  to  prove — I  tyranni- 
cal? truly  ridiculous!  — ha!  ha!  Is  it  not, 
Harriet  ? 

LetdyStan,  Very,  Sir.    May  I  laugh? 

SirArih,  May  you  laugh?  W^hy,  *sdeatb, 
madam  ! 

Lady  Stan,  You^ve  dropt  your  handkerchief, 
husband !  [Presents  it, 

OldRev,  TbereS  a  lovely  hand,  to  strew 
the  path  of  life  with  flowers !  Oh,  you  happy 
fellow!    Come,  let*s  away! 

Lady  Stan,  Sir — Sir!  May  1  follow  you, 
Sir? 

SirArih.  May  you  follow?  Now  that  is 
so  provoking,  Harriet!  you  know  I  am  only 
happy  when  you  are  by  my  side. 

Lady  Stan,  Which  side.  Sir? 

Sir  Arih.  Plagues ! — torments ! 

[Walks  about  agitated. 

OldRev,  Oh  fie.  Sir  Arthur. 

Lady  Stan,  What  can  I  do  more? 

OldRev,  Very  true — what  can  she  do  more? 

SirArih.  Oh!  I  shall  choke. 

[Rusihes  out— ihey  follow, 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  draped  with  Silk 
Hangings,  forming  an  elegant  Tent;  light- 
ed and  decorated, — 'The  back  of  the  Tent 
to  be  open,  and  displaying  an  iUumina- 
tedTemple  Cascade;  and  Grovc^-Music, 
— Servants  in  handsome  Liveries  pass 
bearing  Refreshments, 

Enter  Dbxte^ 

Dex,  More  ices  and  champagne!  Egad, 
these  amphibious  country  squires  should  have 
gills,  for  they  drink  like  fishes!  [to  Servant] 
what  bavn  you  there?  [Passing  the  Bottle 
under  hi$  ffose] — the  elegant  aroma  of  Bur- 
gundy. No.  1 ;  Carry  that  to  my  party :  the 
nrst  wines  to  the  second  table — that's  tbe  rule, 
my  fine  fellow!   [Exit  i^rrpon/]  —  Now,   to 
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get  that  young  farmer,  that  Frank  Ryelandy 
into  my  power:  his  intoxication  is  acnie?ed; 
and  if  1  can  tempt  him  to  throw  a  merry- 
main^) — no  wedding  for  you,  Miss  Fanny. 
Is  not  that  she?  and  with  her  my  graceless 
lord  and  master?  I  must  instantly  stop  these 
profligate  proceedings. — What  impertmehce, 
to  dare  to  interfere  with  my  pleasures !  \_ExiL 

"Enter  Buttercup  tip9y,  singing. 

'*  Father,  I  am  your  bonny  boy, 

And  stealing  com  is  all  my  joy.* — [Hiccups, 
Ecod,  I  fdel  so  agreeable  ana  so  vicious,  I 
could  ioTe  any  body,  or  fight  any  body. 
Well,  after  all,  His  rery  pleasant .  to  be  quite 
comfortable;  at  least,  thats  my  sentiment. 

Dex»  [hFithoui\  More  ice— ice, I  say! 

Buiier,  Ice! — aye  that's  what  makes  this 
place  so  mortal  slippery. 

Enter  Young  Rxvel. — |^  Buttercup  runs 

against  hun,'\ 

Y,Re0.  How  came  you  in  this  apartment, 
fellow  ? 

Butter,  In  rather  a  roundabout  way. 

Y.  Re%f,  Who  are  you  ? 

Butter,  Why,  if  youll  stand  still,  and  not 
keep  twirling  round  and  rcund — 1*11  tell  you: 
Pm  Bobby  Buttercup,  a  Sober  pastoral  swain 
from  the  Cornish  tin  mines,  and  yallaly  sham  ^) 
to  your  ancient,  venerable  pntemal  father,  old 
Mr.  Rerel,  the  elder,  senior. 

Y^Rev,  Zounds — My  father!  what  here? 

Butter.  No— there. 

Y,  Rev,  What  a  critical  discovery !  so  the 
old  boy  came  incog? 

Butter,  No,  he  came  in  a  coach. 

Y.Rep,  IVe  hit  my  man!  With  Sir  Arthur 
Stanmore  ? 

Butter,  Baronet. 

Y,  Rev,  Your  worthy  master  is  a  starch, 
strait,  thin,  gray — ? 

Butter,  As  a  badger. 

Y.  Rev,  And  so* I  was  not  to  be  let  into 
the  joke  ? — Ha  ,  ha  ! 

Butter.  No,  that  was  the  fun  on*t. — He!  he! 

Y.  Rev,  My  sober ,  sensible  little  fellow, 
your  discretion  I  value — 

Butter,    At  how   much? 

[Holding  out  his  hand. 

Y.  Rev.  0\i\ihtTt,  [Gives money\  Reckon 
on  my  gratitude. 

Butter,  I  will;  one,  two,  three 

Y.Rev,  [Heroically]  Now  to  find  a  father 
by  the  infallible  attraction  of  all-powerful  in- 
stinct. Ha !  ha !  Here^s  company :  away  to  the 
butler*s  room !  you  must  be  thirsty. 

Butter.  I  am — parched. 

Y.Rev.  That*s  a  dangerous  symptom;  so 
drink,  and  be  careful  of  your  health,  Bobby ! 
and  now  my  old  dad,  you  shall  par  for  peeping ! 

[Exit, 

Butter,  Thifsl  is  a  shocking  disease,  and 
makes  the  tongue  stick  so,  one  can*t  pronounce 
legibljr.  Fve  been  too  abstemious.  Vll  reform 
that  efror  forthwith,  and  drink  till  I  get  rid 
of  this  dizziness.     How  bad  my  head    is!    but 

has  a  good  heart  [Exit,  reeling. 

Enter  Sir  Arthur  Stanmors  and  Mrs. 

Revel. 

Sir  Arth.  I  never  will  pardon  it!  never! 

i)  To  play  ai  dice.  t)  Valcl  de  ehtubre. 


[Act  UI. 

Lady  Stanmore*s  behaviour  to  me  I  migiit 
forgive;  but  rudeness  to  yon!  a  marked  ne- 
glect— 

Mrs.  Rev,  I  own  I  regret  my  inability  to 
conciliate  Lady  Stanniore*s  friendship;  bnt  tke 
fault  may  be  n»tne. 

Sir  Arth,  No,  excellent  Constance!  How 
her  eyes  sparkled  at  the  admiration  she  ei- 
cited ! 

Mrs.  Rev.  So  did  yours,  brother! 

Str  Arth,  Did  thej? — a  husband's  admira- 
tion should  have  satisfied  her.  Then  ker  ^ 
fected  and  provoking  care  of  ray  bealtb— 
'*DonH  eat  that,  Sir  Arthur!  you  know  tbc 
least  acidity  destroys  you  ;*  <*£tH]t  down  tkat 
window  ;**  or,  "  My  oear  man  will  have  hit 
rheumatism  again.**  Then  the  whisper  went 
round — ** Amiable  creature!  she  donH  wisb 
her  quiz  of  a  husband  to  die." — 1  be|;in  to 
think  they  are  mistaken. 

Y,Rev,  [ff^ithout]  Ha!  ha!  Bravo!  brafo! 

Sir  Arth.  Aye !  there's  jrour  predons  male. 

Mrs,  Rev.  *Tis  the  hour  of  festivity. 

Sir  Arth.  Of  brutal  intemperance ! 

Mrs.  Rev.  Surely  my  hushand's  boipitalii]f 
cannot  displease. 

Sir  Arth,  Hospitality  ?  a  rank  libel,  nadam, 
on  that  noble  English  word:-^^its  ckanden 
are  regulated    liberality,  not  undidtigiubed 
profusion;    innocent  cheerfulness,  not  Kctn- 
tious  riot;   virtuous   encouragement!  not  pro- 
fligate example.'*    Look  into  that  room,  ao^ 
see  the  tenantry,   madly   intoxicated  with  fo- 
reign wines,  insulting  tneir  superiors:  tke  not 
apartment  presents  a  scene    that  wrings  nj 
heart.     I  there  saw  a   young   farmer,  Frani 
Ryeland,  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  wi<kyw, 
in  a  state  of  frenzy  at   dice,  with  a  heap  of 
gold  before  him:  win  or  lose,  'tis  equal  rain. 
Poor  fellow!  bitter  will  be  his  repentance! 

Mrs.  Rev.  How  can  you  prevent? 

Sir  Arth,  How  can  1  remain  a  tame  spec- 
tator?— What  excuse  can  I  offer,  as  a  ma- 
gistrate, 'for  not  giving  the  vice  of  ganiog 
its  due  castigation,  when  the  laws  have  pro- 
vided houses  of  correction  for  the  ezpress 
purpose  ? 

Enter  Old  Rkvxl,  unobserved. 

Old  Rev,  Phew!  the  Black  Hole's  an  ice- 
house to  this.  Oh  for  a  Punka  to  fan  and 
cool  me!  There's  hia  wife!  a  predoos  pair, 
no  doubt!  [Listens. 

Mrs,  Rev,  I  own  my  husband's  coodnct  is 
unthinking. 

SirAr^.  Unthinking  was  bis  marked  at- 
tention to  that  young  creature,  Fanny  Bloomlj? 

Mrs.  Rev.  Oh  !  spare  me ! 

Sir  Arth.  Was  that  unthinkingness  ?  was  ii 
not  a  deliberate  plan  of  poisonous  flattery 
and  base  seduction  ?•>  and  I  must  add,  Coa- 
stance!  your  insensibility — 

Mrs.  Rev.  Insensibility !  [Bursting  inio  an 
Agonjr  of  Tears]  Oh,  brother ,  my  be«rt  ii 
broke ! 

Old  Rev,  And  so  is  mine!  [^P^ 

Mrs.  Rev.  You  have  wrung  from  me  a 
confession  I  hoped  to  have  confined  a  sad 
inmate  in  this  wretched  hosom. 

Sir  Arth,  Why  suffer  thus?  leave  the  pro- 
digal to  his  fate. 

Mrs.  Rev,   [/'Y/7n//3    Leave  my  kosbaitdr 
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leave  that  that  mau  whom  I  bare  sworn  for 
my  life  and  with  my  life  to  cherish  ?-*Never! 

Old  Rev*  [Rushing  forward  and  em- 
bracing her — she  alarmed']  Bless  you  1  bless 
you! 

Sirjirth,  His  father. 

Old  Rev,  Your  father — your  adorer — ^your 
guardian  angel. 

SirArih,  But  a  due  regard  to  your  own 
interest — 

Mrs*  Rev,  I  despise  that  wretched  deity  of 
maa*s  worship.  Shall  I  on  its  grovelling  al- 
tar sacrifice  my  oWn  estimation  and  my  so- 
lemn TOWS  to  heaven?  I  may  become  the 
victim  of  selfishness,  but  I  scorn  to  he  its 
votary.  » 

Old  Rev,  Charming!  * 

Sir  Arlh,  Such  treason  to  love! 

Mrs, Rev,  Oh!  I  hate  the  treason;  but  then 
I  love  the  traitor. 

Old  Rev,  She  loves  the  traitor! 

SirArth,  But  what  can  you  hope?  « 

Old  Rev,  Ab!  true,  what  can  you  hope? 

Mrs,  Rev,  To  reclaim  bim. 

Old  Rev,  She  says  to  reclaim  him, 

SirArih,  By  ynwsi  magical  agency? 

OldRev,  Aye,  by  what  magical — 

Mrs,  Rev,  By  tLe  natural  magic  of  good 
haroour. 

OldRev,  TbaOs  the  true  way;  good  hu- 
mour is  my  system. 

SirArth,  It  will  fail. 

OldRev,  [Sharply]  How  do  ^ou   know  it 
will  £iil? — a     hot-lieaded    impatient — take   a 
lesson  here,    Sir  Arthur!    [Pointing  to  Mrs, 
Rtvei]  There^s  a  smile!     Til  forgire  him^l' 
will-ril  pay  his  debU-ril-- 

Mrs,Rev,  Pardon  me,  sir,  that  must  not 
be.  The  sooner  be  feels  the  bitterness  of  ad- 
versity, the  sooner  will  my  hopes  of  happiness 
be  realized;  bis  fault  is  improvidence,  not 
prodigality.  im 

SirArOu  Hush!  he  comes!  let  us  away. 

Mrs,  Rev.  Remember — good  humour— 

OldRev,  To  be  sure — as  if  there' was  any 
merit  in  that! 

[Kxeunt  Sir  Ar^ur  and  Mrs,  Revel, 
Enter  Young  RsysL. 

Y.Rev,  He  don*t  know  me, — ^Now  for  the 
effect  of  instinct ! 

OldRev,   Now  to  carry  my  point. 

[Thejr  bofip  ceremoniously, 

Y  Rev,  A  friend  of  Sir  Arthur  Stanmore — ' 

OldRev.  Who  has  been  delighted  and 
dazzled  with  the  splendid  hospitality  of  the 
fortunate  Mr.  Revel. 

Y.  Rev,  Fortunate  ?  Ah ,  Sir,  trust  not  to 
appearances  I 

OldRev,  [Aside]  I  won't. 


Y,Revm  Oh,  no!  for  be  is  affluent — sensible 
— handsome — generous  1 

OldRev,  [Aside]  He's  my  own  boy. 

Y.Rev,  Ab,  Sir!  why  do  I  press  this  hand 
with  filial  fondness?  why  bang  upon  your 
neck  with  infant  tenderness?  can  you  tell  mc? 

OldRev,  [Fondly]  I  can  tell  you. 

Y.Rev,  Why  do  I  fancy  I  behold  that 
father? 

Old  Rev,  Because  you  do  behold  that  father ! 
[Thejr  embrace]  Infallible  instinct! 

Y.  Rev,  Triumphant  nature ! 

OldRev.  Divine  inspiration! 

Y,Rev,  [Aside]  Ha!  ha!  Tolerably  acted, 
1  flatter  myself, 

OldRev,  Why  the  dos's  grinning!  PLew! 
If  the  rascal  knew  me — if  he  has  been  cajol- 
ing! Tigers  and  crocodiles!  1  fume  enough 
to  turn  a  sleam-cneine ;  am  hot  enough  to 
explode  a  detonator! 

Z.Rev,  My  father!  I  hope  this  meeting  will 
repay  [Aside]  all  I  owe.  And  bow  is  your 
healto.  Sir? 

Old  Rev,  Sadly  pinched  by  this  climate, 
Ned!  and  I've  the  tic-douloureux  so  bad  in 
my  right-hand,  I  don't  think  I  could  manage 
to  sign  a  draft 

Y,Rev,  My  dear  sir,  exercise  your  band, 
by  all  means. 

Old  Rev,  No,  I  believe  'tis  safer  to  be  close- 
fisted,  Ned! 

Y.Rev,  But,  my  dear  dad!  why  not  enjoy 
life  like  me,  and  with  me?  what  pleasure  in 
amassing  gold  ? 

OldRev,  Not  much,  I  own.  [Aside, 

Y,  Rev,  Consider  you  have  not  long{to  live, 
my  dear  father ! 

OldRev,  Kind  monitor! 

Y,Rev,  Then  enjoy  while  you  may.  F'ive 
t esprit!  Vive  Londres  !  That  is  the  city  of 
enchantment — the  spirits  elastic  —  the  wit  elcc- 
trio>-the  taste  refined — the  senses  in  ecstasy. 

OldRev,  By  Jove,  Nedl  your  painting  is 
so  seducing,  your  colouring  so  brilliant,  that 
I  could  almost  find  in  my  neart  to — [Aside] 
Now  to  carry  my  plan  into  execution.  Sup- 
pose— he !  be ! — I  shall  make  myself  confound- 
edly ridiculous — but  no  matter — 'tis  to  save 
an  only  sou.  Here  goes  I  [To  hun]  You  dog, 
you've  inspired  me — fired  me^ 

Y,Rev,  Bravo  1 

OldRev.  Ill  no  longer  be  an  old  moiling 
mopus — all  morals  ana  mumps. 

Y,Rev.  Delightful! 

OldRev,  No,  Vive  la  folic  .^i^my  motto. 
So  now  for  fun  and  rerelry — luxurious  feast, 
and  generous  wine.  Ecod.  I'll  have  a  skin- 
full!  [Aside]  for  the  proverb  says,  as  the 
house  is  on  nre,  one  may  as  well  warmone- 


Y,Reo.  How  oft,    under   the  semblance  of  self.    So  have  with  you,  Nedl 
^v^eathed  smiles,  is  concealed  a  tortured  heart !  j     Y.Rev.  Allons,  father! 
Heigho!  Pardon   the   freedom    I  take,   but  I       OldRev,  Father?  no,  bacchanalian  brothers 

—  dashing    dogs  -^  graceless    gallants  —  Viva 
Bacchot  [Exeunt  singing* 


feel  a  sort  of  magnetic  attraction — ^an  iiresis- 
tible  impnlse  to  impart-— 

OldRev.  Poor  fellow!  Unbosom yonr  griefs : 
bere's  a  living  echo,  [Striking  his  Breast] 
that  will  return  sigh  lor  sigh,  and  groan  for 
groan. 

Y.Reo,  Know  then,  interesting  stranger!  I 
have  a  father  aliye. 

OldRev,  And  that  makes  you  miserable. 
Unnatural  scoundrel!  [Aside, 


Scene  II. —  ^  GtUa  Apartment, 

Enter  Lasy  Stanmore. 

Heigho!  Pm  very  miserable.  Is  it  not  beart- 
bredking  4u  see  a  circle  of  elegant  young 
men  ouering  their  homage,  and  my  own  bns- 
band   to    presume  to  frown,   and  absolutely 
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leave  the  rooni|  at  the  crisis  of  my  triumph? 
Miss  Raven  says,  I  must  threaten  to  leave  him 
— insist  on  parchments — separate  maintenance; 
but  I  flatter  myself  I  can  conquer  without 
opposing  such  cfesperate  weapons.    He's  here. 

Enter  Sir  Arthur  Stan  more. 

So,  Sir  Arthur! 

Sir  Arifu  So,  Lady  Stanmore! 

Ladj  Stan.  How  could  you  leave  me  to  be 
sufTocated  by  the  oppressing  attentions  of  the 
men  ? 

Sir  Arih*  They  seemed  very  distressing, 
indeed! 

Lady  Stan.  You  could  not  persuade  the 
assembly  to  follow  your  example,  and  bo^y  to 
the  shrine  of  Mrs.  Revel. 

Sir  Arth.  Madam!  my  attentions  to  my 
sister  were  occasioned  by  an  endeavour  to 
atone  for  your  indelicate  rudeness. 

hadj  Stan.  I  owe  her  no  homage. 

Sir  Arth.  She  requires  none  :  she  seeks  your 
friendship — she  asks  a  sister^s  love.  Come, 
Harriet,  ^o  to  her — say  you  are  sorry  for  the 
uneasiness  I  am  sure  you  have  caused. 

Ladjr  St€ui.  1  ask  her  pardon  ?  Insufferable 
idea!  Now  fll  strike  him  into  marble.  Sir 
Arthur, '  afl^r  what  has  passed,  I  must  inform 
you  there  is 'a  subject  which,  though  you  can- 
not have  even  thought  of,  I  have — parting, 
sir !  [Emphativailjr, 

Sir  Arth.  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam!  I 
have  thought  of  it  very  seriously. 

Lady  Stan.  Indeed !  Fm  glad  to  hear  it — 
very  glad.  Dear  me!  the  room  is  so  oppres- 
sive! will  you  have  the  humanity  to  unclasp 
my  necklace? 

Sir  Arth,  [Greatly  moved']  C-c-cer-cer- 
tainly. 

Lady  Stan.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Sir  Arth,  [Agitated]  You  are  ver)'  wel- 
come, HarricK  Madam,  perhaps  the  air  may 
revive;  lean  on  my  arm.  [She  places  her 
Arm  in  his:  he  seerrts  inclined  to  press  it, 
but  forbears]  Are  you  better,  Harriet? 

Lady  Stan.  Somewhat:  rather  cold.  [Folds 
his  arm  round  her;  she  smiles  triumphantly. 

Sir  Arth.  Cold?  you  are  indeed  1  we  bad 
better  go  home. 

-  Lady  Stan.  Oh,  no :  I  promised  to  return 
to  the  dance.  Shall  we  astonish  the  natives, 
by  waltzing  together? 

Sir  Arth.  You  know  I  nev«rwalt«;  beaides, 
His  late,  and  Fve  ordered  the  carriage. 

Lady  Stan.    [Suddenly  leaving  his  Arm] 

What  then,  srrr    Rut   \is   no   matter,   as  we 

are  to  part,   the  present   time  will  do  as  well 

as  any  other. 

Sir  Arth.  [Indignantly  asideJPsriing  again ! 

Lady  Stan.  Will  you  come  r  if  not,  good 
bye. —  [Swniling. 

Enter  SeroanL 

Serp.  The  carriage  is  ready,  sir. 

Sir  Arth.  [Irresolute]  Not  quite  ready,  is  it? 

Sertf.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Arth,  He  ^ays  His  quite  ready. 

Lady  Stan.  I  hear!  VVell,  sir!  am  I  to  be 
honoured  with  your  bdnd?  [Exultingly. 

Sir  Arth,  Eh?  [Hesitaiing. 

lAidy  Stan,  [SarcasticaHly']  DonH  keep  both 
nic  and  the  horsef  in  the  cold. 


Serv.  Your  commands,  sir? 

Sir  Arth,  [After  a  struggle]  Home! 

[Exit — Servant  following. 

Lady  Stan,   Vm   petrtGed! — Gone !~ Am  I 

awake?     Yes,  to  vexation;  to  misery!   W&at 

have  I  done?  what  shall  I  do?    Cmel  tynntf 

[fVttpi, 

Entor  Mrs.  Revel. 

Atrs*Ilev.  Lady  Stanmore  in  tears!  Pardon 
me,  you  must  allow  me  to  ol£er  my  atteo- 
tions.  [Taking  her  Hand]  Nay,  nay,  I  woo'l 
be  shook  off.  As  yojur  hostess,  your  reblioe, 
as  one  who  wishes  to  lore  y6u, — receive  me 
in  your  heart. 

jLadyStaa.  Your  words  are  kind— 

Mrs.  Reo,  *Do  not  trust  them ;  prove  tbeir 
truth. 

Lady  Stan,  I  fear — 

Mrs,  Hep.  My  sincerity  ? 

Lady  Stan,  My  own  unworthiness. 

Mrs,  Rep.  Hear  me,  Lady  Stanmore!  1  can 
feel  as  keenly  as  another  tbe  wrongs  the  heart 
of  woman  is  doomed  to  suffer;  but  I  do  ool 
weep ,  for  I  am  too  proud  to  accept  a  lias- 
band^  pi^y*  I  ^o  ^^^  coquette,  for  I  am  loo 
cunning  to  afford  him  the  least  hope  of  ex- 
cuse by  recrimination.  I  do  nol  seoid  or 
storm ;  for,  dearly  as  1  price  his  lore,  I  own 
I  am  Tain  enough  to  value  more  ny  own 
estimation. 

Lady  Stan.  But  [forcing  a  laugh]  1  vow 
I  quite  forgot :  your  kind  advice  is  ^napcrfla- 
ous:  we  are  going  to  parL 

Mrs.  Rep,  Fart? 

Lady  Stan.  Dear  me,  what  alarms  yoi? 
W^hat  can  be  more  common? 

Mrs.  Rep.  The  frequency  of  the  occurrence 
is  a  poor  roilcher  for  its  propriety.  Can  joa 
expose  your  fair  fame  to  encounter  the  oor- 
rid  insinuations  of  the  licentious,  the  smlic  of 
the  envious,  and  the  pity  of  the  prude? 

Lady  Stan.  [Greatly  moped]  Sucbpictart> 
are  shocking. 

Mrs. Rep,  Very;  but  if  like,  what  are  tbc> 
who  sit  for  those  pictures  ?  not  associates  iw 
my  innocent,  but  mistaken  friend.  Wc  are 
interrupted :  retire  to  my  boudoir,  and  111  in- 
terpose  my  good  offices  vrith  Sir  Arthur. 

Lady  Stan.  No,  no!  Til  leave  him,  an^ 
never  see  human  being  more.  V^.'^ 

Mrs,  Rep.  Here's  my  eccentric  falher-io 
law.  flow  whimsical  his  conduct!  he  pro- 
mised to  explain. 

Enter   Old  Revel. 

OldRep.   Keep  it  up!  keep  it  up!  [In  an 
exhausted    poice,  and  leaning  againit  thf 
pilaster]  Keep  it  up!  FU  show  yourhuthaDd 
what  it  IS  to  be  jolly,  and  prodigal,  ^Bdi^^^ 
devilish  hard  work  though ! 

Mrs.  Re4f.  I  guess  your  scheme,  my  ^^ 
sir!  it  is  new  and  admirable. 

OldRep.  Rut,  like  some  othemewscbeves, 

rather  diificult  to  execute. 

Mrs.ReP.  Fll  risk  my  life  oo  its  success. 

OldRep.  No,  my  dear!  *tis  I  shall  risk  n? 
life;  but  Fll  never  say  die.  Keep  it  up!  V^^ 
a  scene  of  profligacy!  This  house  '^r^  |<^ 
and  won  a  dozen  times;  forests  were  1>m 
low,  and  flourished  again;  and  on  a  sisf'^ 
throw  was  staked  the  happiuess  of  %  respect- 
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aJ>le  tenantry,    whom    deuce    or   ace   \vou\d\  Enter  FKAHnlXtZLhUiU  pale  and  disordered, 

have  conai'goed   lo  the    gri^e   of  a  scoundrel  '  ''"^''"  -'-—*  --•"•  — '.«" 

liien,  out-lopping  their  betters,  the  second  tab)< 

out-bcroded  tbe  first:  for  there  I  detected  tbaC 

rascal  Deiter  ruininff   a   ^ouog  fanner  with 

fake  dice.    Til  have  both  in  my  power;    both 

shall  be  punished. 

Mrs.netf.  And  that  young  innocent — 

Old  Rev,  What,  the  lovely  Fanny?  have 
ber  suug  under  my  wing  [Nods  and  tvinks] : 
let  ily  one  of  my  assassinating  glances.  I  mean 
to— ha !  ha !— -I  won't  tell  you  what  I  mean— 
ba!  bal 


Y.liev.  [FTitfiout]  Where's  my  father?— 
wbere's  tbe  jolly  old  boy? 

Old  Rev,  Fni  with  you,  Ned!  A  jackanapes, 
lo  dare  to  match  himself  against  mc  in  the 
race  of  folly !  I'll  show  him  who  has  the  foot 
[HMUngl—VW  double-distance  the  cock-tait 
rascal— so  clear  the  course,  for  here  I  start,  | 
belter  skelter.  Be  sure  you  back  me  up.  [Put- 
ting  both  Hands  lo  to  his  Loins'\  -  Ugh  ! 

[Exeunt 

Scene  JII.— ^  parlour  *>/Damk  Rtelanb's. 

Knler  Dame  Rtklaicd,  her  Drees  changed 
'  from  her  fVidows  fT'eeds,  Hannah  /o/- 

lomng,   with  a  small  Basket  containing 

Bride'favours, 

Dame,  Now  Hannah,  give  me  the  bride 
favours— there's  one  for  you:  tb is  Til  pin  here: 
no,  no,  I'll  surprise  Frank  :  he  does  not  know 
that  lo-day  he's  to  become  a  bridegroom.  But 
how  late  he  stays!  the  sun  up,  and  not  come 
home ! 

Han,  La,  missus  I  how  glad  I  be  you  arc 
out  ofyour  dismal  weeds*)!  I  vow  you  looks 
&o  young  and  gaysome,  I  should  not  wonder 
lo  see  you  a  bride  yourself. 

Dame,  [f^'ith  severitj^  Hannah!  has  my 
roodact  as  a  mistress,  or  a  mother,  authorised 
ihat  insult? 

Han,  Insult!  what  harm? 

Dame,  What  harm,  girl? 

Han,  I'm  sure  I  would  not  scold  any  body 
for  saying  I  was  likely  to  be  a  bride.  [Sobbing, 

Dame,    Well ,    don't   cry ,    Hannah !    you 
meant  no    harm;   go    take    the    bride-cake  to 
the  oven,  and  run  to  the  garden   for  the  po-j 
sies;  come,   be   alive,  girl!    [Exit  Hannah\ 
So  the  day  is   come   at  last,— the  happy  day 
ihat  returns  to  my   neighbours   their   just  and 
full  demands,  and   eives  to  my   dear  boy  the 
girl  of  his  heart.     Iiow  his    eyc%  will  sparkle 
when    be    sees   this!     [Displajrs  a  Favour"] 
But  where  is  he?   Sure   no  accident  has  hap- 
pened !  he  has  not  fallen  into  danger,  or  bad 
company!  [beeps']  Had  any  one  told    me  I 
should  have   shea  any  tears,  but  those   of  ioj 
lo-day— but  1  will  not.     No — no,  the  roaa  is 
safe,  and  my   boy  that    travels   it   is  prudent 
and  virtuous.     "Weep,  indeed !  [Sings  a  few 
notes  o/" Haste  to  the  wedding,  my  friends!" 
etc  then  relapse^  into  tears^  But  where  can 
be  be?    Ab.  bless  him,  here  lie  comes!  Han- 
nah !  go  and  ocder  the  bells  to  be  set  ringing, 
and  send  for  the  bride.    Dear'ee  me,  I  shall 
go  out  of  my  poor  wits!   Envy  me,  mothers! 
envy  me!         [^riV  with  basiet  of  favours, 

0  A   widow't  fflouniixig*drc««  !■  called  It«r  \Tt«df. 


looks  about  with  caution, 
I've  ventured  home.  I've  heard  that  guilt 
akes  men  cowards ;  it  has  made  mc  bold, 
or  how  dare  I  meet  a  mother's  frown,  or, 
what  is  worse,  her  tears?  What  can  I  say? 
What  excuse?  excuse!  no — no,  the  tiuth, 
terrible  as  it  is ;  the  truth !  she's  here. 

[Sinks  into  a  Chair,   and  breathes  with 

difficultj. 

Enter  Dame  Rteland. 

Dame,  Why,  you  sad  rake,  an't  you  ash- 
amed of  vourselt?  [Snatching  his  Jiat  plaj- 
fuliy\  VVell,  I  suppose  you  had  brave  merry 
doings? 

Frank.  [VP'iih  a  Smile  of  Anguish']  Very. 

Dame,  How  pale  you  are,  you  young 
scape-grace ! 

Prank,  Am  I? 

Dame,  [9Vho  hcu  heen  arranginy^  a  Fa^ 
vour  in  his  Ilatl  But  I'll  make  the  colour 
come  into  your  cheeks.     Look  berel 

Frank.  What's  that?  [Starts  up. 

Dame,  The  church  bells  will  soon  tell 
what  it  is. 

Frank,  Oh,  oh !  [Sobs  convulsivelj. 

Dame,  Frank,  my  child  1  are  you  ill  ?  Frank 
Ryeland,  I  say,  speak! 

Frank,  [hailing  on  his  knees]  I  am  a 
villain ! 

Dame,  No,  'lis  impossible;  1*11  not  believe 
it.  What  has  happened  ?  tell  me,  I  command 
you;  tell  me,  aear  Frank  1  while  I  have 
strength  and  sense. 

Frank.  [Rises]  I  Virill.  At  the  Hall  Fanny 
was  parted  from  me,  and  seated  next  to  that 
steward — that  Dexter!  Oh,  mother!  his  looks, 
his  words,  tore  my  heart  to  pieces ;  and  I 
thought  (1  hope  I  was  mistaken)  Fanny  seemed 
pleased  by  his  attention. 

Dame,  Oh,  vanity — vanity! 

Frank,  He  challenged  me  to  drink  bumpers: 
had  they  been  poison,  I  would  have  swallowed 
them;  (  could  not  eat;  and  the  strange  wines 
overturned  my  poor  brain:  at  last  dice  were 
brought  in:  I  was  terrified,  but  they  laughed 
at  me — sneered — insulted --dared  me — I  gamed 
— I  lost. 

Dame,  [Faintlf]  Had  you  the  money  with 
you  that  was  to  pay  the — 

Frank,  I  had. 

Dame,  And  tbe  rent? 

Frank,  And  the  rent. 

Dame.  Did  you  lose  all? 

Frank,  [Scarcely  articuUUe]  All! 

Dame.  Poor  fellow!  poor  iellow! — come, 
come  to  thy  fond  mothers  heart. 

Frank,  [Stcwting  from  her]  No,  no :  scold 
me,  mother,  if  you  have  any  pity;  scold, 
spurn,  hate — 

Dame.  Hate  thee?  Frank,  listen  to  me; — 
obediently,  calmly  listen.  [With  Sereniljr] 
The  only  atonement  we  can  make  to  Provi- 
dence, for  oflendipg  against  its  laws,  is  a  pa- 
tient submission  to  tbe  punishment  our  mis- 
deeds have  brought  upon  us.  This  house  and 
what  it  contains  is  no  longer  ours.  Ah!  in 
that  church-yard  I  hoped  to  lay  my  aged 
bones  in  peace  and  respect.  Farewell  home! 
£arewell  to  the  grave  of  my  husband  I  Come, 
my  dear  I 
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FranV,  Where?  \Aknockiug\  Hush!  sorae.     Old  Rev,  Very  humble  ones,  I  own;  on!? 
the  creditors,  \Agit£L' ^^  .1       i  •  *•      <•  .i 

Dame.  Well,  Frank,  we   must  face  th 


AU9U  i     9VIMC| 

[Agitatifml 
face  thelB 


Agitati^i{\;it  claims  of  a  father. 


Admit  them  directly;   they  have  waited  long 
and  patiently. 

{Frank  exit,  returns  tviih  a  Letter. 

Frank.  ^Giving  the  letter}  From  Old  Mr. 
Reyel. 

Dame.  To  me?  I  don^t  know  the  gentle- 
man. Bless  me,  Fm  in  such  a  twitter  I  [^^06^*1 
**The  punishment  that  awaits  a  wicked  and 
profligate  son** — I  can  read  no  more. 

Frank,  {Taking  the  Letter"}  Let  me  think 
— try  to  recall  last  night, —  last  fatal  night. 
Did  he  not  interpose  ? — speak  of  foul  play  r — 
brain!  brain! — all  is  confusion — madness. 
Whafs  this?  '*Let  your  son  not  fail  to  at- 
tend me;  perhaps  a  mother*s  credit  may  be 
saved.**  An!  don*t  despond;  perhaps  I  may 
oStain  a  loan  of  the  money. 

Dame.  {Looking  up}  indeed. 

Frank.  1  hope  1  can.  {She  smiles}  Fm 
sure  I  can.  An ,  she  revives !  now  misery 
gnaw. my  heart,  and  welcome.  "A  mothers 
credit  saved!*  {Kisses  the  Letter}  Blessed 
hope! — cheerly,  cheerlyl — all  may  yet  be  well. 

{Exeunt, 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  L — A  Saloon  at  Young  Revbl*s,  de- 
corated i»iih  flowers. — An  open  Firanda, 
— A  marine  riew  in  the  distance. 

Enter  Old  Revel  and  BtriTERCUP. 

Old  Rev.  flow  reviving  is  the  breath  of  the 
morning!  After  night*s  feverish  orgies,  nature 
exhales  her  freshest  odours,  and  oestows  on 
unthankful  man  her  animating  blessings. 

B:Uter.  Now  I  finds  it  mortal  raw  and 
chilly,  and  should  like  to  mix  nature*s  odours 
with  a  drop  of  brandy. 

Old  Rev.  Drunkard!    to  lose  your  senses — 

Butter.  Ah,  worse  than  that!  I  lost  nine 
halfcrowns  at  putt.^) 

Dex.  {ff^ithout}  Where  are  you  all?  Jo- 
nathan !  Peter ! 

Old  Rev.  Here*s  my  son*s  crafly  confidant; 
a  precious  pair! — like  master,  like  man. 

Butter,  Yes,  that*s  what  every  body  says  of 
us  two. 

Enter  Dexter  and  Jonathan. 

Dex,  Breakfast  immediately!  Any  thing 
simple,  for  I  feel  rather  damaged.  A  grilled 
woodcock;  kipper  salmon;  eggs;  ca/(^  au  lait; 
Leman*s  rusks;  Sauteme  and  Noyau:  nothing 
more !  {Exit  Jonathan}  Eh,  who   are   these 


Your  business.  Sir? 

Old  Rev.  Is  with  your  master,  Sir. 

Dex,  {Aside}  The  true  croak  of  a  creditor. 
You  cani  see  him;  he*s  asleep. 

Old  Rev,  I  must  talk  to  him. 

De.r.  He  don*t  talk  in  his  sleep.  What  are 
your  claims? 

1)  A  vulgar  game  of  earda. 

•)  Tha  AnatomU  Fivmni,  icom  Franea,  U  atill  to  be  leen 
ia  London*  pretanting  one  of  tbe  moit  liorrible  cpec- 
taelea  that  can  be  imagined,  a  hmnaa  being,  alire,  and 
nothing  bnt  skin  and  bone  A  Jjruimmagfm  (BamiiiighaB) 
•billing  ia  «  coimtorfeit  one. 


Butter.  Ha,  ha!  Only  his  lather;— that's  ilL 

Dex.  {Alarmed,   and    wiping   his  fbre- 

head}  Tlie  old  nabob,  by  all  tkat*s  sudorific! 

{Advances  tvith  Humitit/. 
Butter.  I  say,  Sir,  we  Have  taken  tbc  stiff- 
ness out  of  his  back,  however. 

Dex.  What  blindness!  but  that  mj  facul- 
ties were  absorbed  in  your  amiable  son's  in- 
terests, the  likeness  must  have  struck  me.  Tke 
piercing  eye.  tbe  commanding  front,  the  &s> 
cinating  jimile,  tbe  condescending  bow;  aod 
{seeing  Buttercup}  this  interesting  yootb— 
Butter.  I*m  his  humble  servant,— that's  A 

{ConeeitedJjf. 
Dex.  llien,  Sir,  I'm  jrour  humble  serraot 
Permit  the  privilege.  \!^ff^^^i  SnuJJ. 

Butter.  Sir,  to  oblige  you. 
Dex.  What  an  interesting  figure ! 
Butter,  And  I  has  a  gotid  heart 
Old  Rev,  Now  for  my  plan.     You  arc  mj 
son's  faithful  confidant! 

Dex,  Proud,  if  so  estimated  by  bb  respected 
sire. 

Old  Rev.  Then  1*11  tell  you,  Sir;  lastDi>kt's 
scene  disgusted.  What  a  mean,  dem-fw- 
tune  set  out!  Pah!  Where  was  theordiestra: 
tbe  corps  de  ballet;  tbe  fire-works?  Here's  00 
style ;  no  train  of  servants !  Oh,  I  nust  leris- 
late  here,  and  with  such  an  executive  as  Mr. 
Dexter —  {Dexter  hows}  May  I  ask  Oie  a- 
mount  of  your  stipend  ? 

Dex.  I  serve  from  attachment:  four  hunM 
a-year. 

Old  Rev.  Infamous!  I  discharge  you  from 
jny  son*s  service. 

Dex.  {Alarmed}  Sir! 
OldR.  And  install  in  mine  at  a  thousand. 
Dex.  {Elated}  VW  serte  you  with  the  fi- 
delity— 

Old  Rev.  You  serve  my  son:  nothing  can 
be  more  satisfactory. 

Butter.  A  thousand!  oh,  ob,  then  mj  nioe 
pounds  a-year  shall  be  made  guineas. 

Old  Rev.  And,  Dexter,   take   this  raw  in*- 

terial,  {pointing    to  Buttercup}  and  mana- 

factureliim  into  something  human  and  useable- 

Dex.  Fear  not.    {Ejreine  him}  There  aw 

capabilities.    By  the  aid  of  tailors — 

Butter,  Sir,  you  talked  of  having  this  cost 

turned!  lAsUe- 

OldR.  Silence,  mognrel!  But  are  we  not 

to  have  vt/ete  champetre  and  regatta?  [Df^- 

ter  bows  I  Bravo!  tnat  for  expense! 

{Snapping  his  Fingnt. 
Dex.  Your  son's  prime  yacht  will  cany  lk« 
prize  triumphant 

Old  Rev.  {Apart}  Not  if  I  can  help  it 
De.x.    {To  Buttercup}   Come,   cousin.' 

^  ^  {Exit  Dfx. 

Butter.  {To  Old  Rev.}  La !  I  declare  he's 
coxening  me  ^). 

Old  Rev.  Trying  at  it,  no   doubt!  stick  to 
bim,  honest  Bob! 
Butter,  I  will,  for  he  has  a  good  heart. 

{Exit  Butt, 

Enter  Mrs.  Rbtxl. 
Old  Rev,   Oh,    my  dear  daughter!  1  can! 
stand  it:  this  asthma — this  sciatica— 

1)  Conaio  and  coaan  are  proaoaneed  ia  tbe  ■^'T'V 
tbetr  differentmeauaga  MrodnDctbe  Boa  Ml/ »'**''' 
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Mrs, Rep,  Courage,  my  dear  Sir!  persevere 
but  a  few  bours. 

Old  Rev.  A  few  hours?  VM  live  HAy  years 
to  spite  him:  FlI  sip  panada:  Fll  muncb  wa- 
ter-cresses: V\\  rise  with  the  lark,  fly  up  with 
tlie  hens:  \^Coughsl  Vll  smoke  stramonium^). 
A  father  may  submit  to  play  the  fool  for  a 
day,  if  it  prevent  his  son  from  doing  so  ail 
bii  life.  Here  comes  Ned,  jaded  and  bluc- 
derilled;  and  yet  that  head->acbe  cost  the  fool 
a  thousand  pounds. 

Enier  Young  Revel  in  an  elegant  Morn- 
ing-dress, 

Y,Reu,  [Reading  neipspaperl^  County  ball 
^music  meeting — abounds  tbrowii  ofT— the  old, 
dull,  miserable  routine !  IVe  dosed  snyself  with 
eTery  stimuJaot  the  dispensatory  of  dissipation 
presaibes;  tried  the  joys  of  the  table — nausea 
and  plethora — bandied  the  four-in-hand  rib- 
booi,  and  got  damaged  by  a  dislocation :  next, 
gaming;  played  up  to  my  knees  in  cards; 
wadeo  out  of  them  to  snoot  the  scoundrel 
that  cheated  me:  but  couraee!  .|he  arrival  of 
my  old  dad  may  vivify,  aod,  like  the  ^krctric 
shock— 

Old  Rev,  [Slapping  him  violently  on  the 
Back]  Ned,  my  boy!  what  moralising,  vnthile 
your  wife  is  airangiog  a  public  breakfast  to 
add  splendour  to  your  regatta  ? 

Y.Rev,  What!  you,  Constance!  you? 

Mrs. Rev.  Yes,  l!  I!  Are  you  displeased  as 
well  ii  surprised  ? 

K.iiec'. 'JDelsghted!  charmed! 

Enter  Jonathan. 

Joa,  [To, Old  Revel  apari\  Young  Fanner 
Ryelaad  says  be  comes  hy  your  appointment. 

[Exit  Jonathan. 

Old  Rev.  I  kno«r.  [He  motions  Mrs.  Revel 
to  leave  the  Room.  She  kisses  her  Hand  to 
fum,  and  e.vit"]  Ned!  send  your  wife  away. 

Y.Rev.  SbeV  gone.  Sir. 

Old  Rev.  That  s  lucky.  1  say,  Fanny  Bloomly 
—sly  rogue ! — I  saw  you — pugh ! — afl*s  right — 
iDug:  blushing — tempting  little  rose-bud.  Her 
lout  of  a  lover's  here.  He  must  not  wear  such 
d  ecm. 

i\Rev»  Ob  no,  it  would  be  gilding  a  hob- 
nail. 

Old  Rev.  Setting  a  diamond  iu  pewter. 
Y,Rev.  Last  night  Dexter  cleaned  him  out. 
OldRev,  I  know ;  capital  fellow  that  Dexter ! 
Y.Rev.  Invaluable! 

Old  Rev.  Young  Clod  wants  to  borrow  the 
money  be  lost  to  pay  bis  dead  father's  debts 


Y.Rev,  What  a  treasure  have  I  in  such  a 
parent !  let  me  be  grateful  for  it. 

[Goes  up  to  Table,  and  sits. 

Enter  Franc  Rteland. 

Frank,  I  ask  pardon,  sir,  for  thus  intru- 
ding; but  autborued  by  this  letter — 

Y.  Rev.  From  my  father.  He  has  requested 
me  to  talk  with  you:  don't  agitate  yourself 
but  pix>cced,  young  man! 

Frank.  The  large  sum  I  last  night  lost  by 
gaming,  was  the  product  of  a  year's  anxious 
toil,  and  devoted  to  the  payment  of  my  fa- 
ther's debts.  • 

Y.  Rev.  Very  wrong  to  risk  so  sacred  a  fund ) 

Frank.  True,  sir,  but  I  was  intoxicated. 

Y.Rev,  A  poor  excuse! 

Frank.  I  own  an  aggravation.  This  ^letter 
fives  me  hopes  that  a  mother's  ci<edit  —  nay, 
her  life,  may  be  preserved  by — by— -you  best 
know  your  benevolent  intentions.     [Boivinff, 

Y.Rev,  Why,  I  may  be  induced  to  ad- 
vance the  sum,  large  as  it  is. 

Frank,  [fflth  fervour}  If  the  blessings  of 
a  wretcheo,  but  grateful  heart — if  the  unceas- 
ing Itbour  of  these  hands — if  a  life  of  obe- 
dience and  devotion  to  your  will — 

Y.  Rev.  I  shall  require  no  obedience,  which 
has  not  your  interest  fur  its  object;  for  in- 
stance, embarrassed  as  your  circumstances  are, 
prudence  would  not  justify  your  thinking  of 
marriage. 

Frank,  [Starting}  Prudence  would  not 
iust[fy  il!  [Si^hs. 

Y.  Rev.  Aim!  as  your  landlord  and  creditor, 
you  would,  perhaps,  coniiider  my  approbation 
necessary  before  you  formed  an  alliapce? 

FrauL  [Roiving^  I  certainly  should  think 
it  my  duty  to  ask  it. 

Y.Rev.    Very    sensible    and    prudent!   then 


we*ll  just  say  so  on  pan^r. 
Frank.  [Alarmed]  Do 
sign? 


you  require  me  to 


Y*Rev.  I  think  it  will  be  more  satisfactory. 

[fVrites. 

Frank.  What!  abandon  my  hearth  dearest 

hope?  resign  my  love,  my  bride?  'tis  a  bitter 

moment ! 

Y.  Rev.  Sorry  to  hapten  your  determination^ 

hut  the  day  wears. 

Frank.  Yrue:   and  the  creditors  may  have 

met     Dear  mother!  [Firmljr}  Sir,  i  am  ready. 

[fVrites, — de avers  the  Paper  to  Young 

Revel. 

Y.  Rev.  [ReaiUng}^  "  Resign  all  claims — so* 

lemnly  promising — without  consent  oP* — terr 
II  "^.L ♦-   *L° r/7A f._y 


—more  fool  be,  I  say:  ha,  ba!  you  shall  lend  well— there's   the   money.    [Gives  a  pocket^ 
'••"*-    -"^        ••  ■      f   •  •       «     •      -      •-«        I.    -»     -------  Frank  presses  to   his   heart^ 

[Smiles  significantly, 
meant   that  smile?    It  shot 


it  him— there  it  is—ijgiving  Pocket-book}  on\ book,  which  Fn 
condition  be  gives  up  the  girl.    Eh,  don't  you  Good  morning. 
«c?  Frank.  What 


Y.Rtv,  Ah,  sir,  you  have  a  tact! 

Old  Rev*  Yes,  I've  had  practice:  I'll  leave 
you  to  manage:  mind  the  promise- — signed: 
Ah,  Ned!  don't  I  act  like  a  father? 

Y,  Revt  Ob,  sir,  I  shall  never  know  tbe  ex- 
tent of  my  obligations. 

OURec.  [AMde]  Yes  you  s^I,  to  a  far- 
ming! He's  here:  secure  the  delicate  darling, 
the-^oh!  [kisses  his  Hand  in  ecstasy ,  ^^^d 

exit, 

0  Praien*  remadk-s  f*r  ultima*  c«nMiai|rtton»  •te> 


through  my  heati. 

Y, liev.  [Smiling  agtun}  You  may  go. 

Frank,  Again!  distraction!  can  he  mean ?—^ 
Sir,  one  moment  To  save  the.  life  of  her 
that  gave  me  being,  I  have  resigned  all  the 
fond  hopes  that  sustained  my  youth — all  the 
promised  joys  of  wedded  love;  and  true  to 
that  resolve,  would,  if.  my  Fanny's  good  re- 
quired it,  lead  her  tbb  moment  to  the  church, 
and  bless  her  union  with  a  happier  man*  The 
lover  is  no  more — but  the  friend  survives!  ami 
he  who  aims  to  raise  a  blush  Upon  ber  virgin 
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cheek — who  dares,  by  flattery,  to  corrupt  her 
innocent  heart — dares  it  with  his  life!  no 
rank  shall  shelter,  no  place  protect  him. 

Y,  Rev,  And  this  threat  is  meant  lo  fall — 

Frank.  ^Vhcrcver  justly  it  may  light. 

Y.RcQ*  Insolent!  make  way! 

\_Pushes  him  Back. 

Frank.  A  blow,  that  makes  us  equal!  and, 
by  the  rights  of  manhood,  thus  I  repel — 

Enter  Old  Rbvel. 

Old  Rev.  Hold  !  is  this  your  gratitude  ?  Has 
he  not  saved  your  parent  r 

FrSnk,  Need  I  say  how  I  venerate  that  title  ? 

Old  Rev.  I  am  a  parent. 

Frank.  Sir,  I  will  remove  the  cause  of  your 
alarm!  Yet, — a  hlowl — Pardon  my  distraction 
— pity  the  desolation  of  this  heart — indeed ,  it 
is  a  broken  one!  Mother,  I  come!  [ExU. 

Old  Rev,  Poor  fellow!  he  shall  not  suffer 
long,  for  mercy  shall  temper  justice.  \_9Vi- 
pinff  aovajr  a  Tear,  then  suddenljr  recovering 
fuA' FivaciijrJ  Well,  my  boy,  have  you  got 
the  promise? 

Y\Rev,  Safe. 

OldRev.  W^here? 

Y,Rev,  Here!  [Producing  it 

OldRev.  Thank  you.  [Taking it suddenlA 
And  now  I  may  own,  (spare  the  soft  effusion) 
•—that  I  love — I  adore  the  fascinating  Fanny ! 
— Oh,  I  could  mousel  her  like  an  old  tiger; 
hug  her  like  a  boa  constrictor! 

I, Rev.  [Astonishedl^  You,  Sir !«— you  love  ? 
— *sdeath',  nave  I  been  catering  for  my  old 
dad^s  dainty  palate  ? 

OldRev,  Oh,  that  ruffles  you ! — at  him  again ! 
[Aside'\  Look  here,  Ned!  [Displaying  a 
splendid  casket  of  Jewels]^  you  are  a  judge 
of  diamonds — a  simple  offering  to  the  girl  of 
my  heart! 

Y.Rev,  Ry  all  that's  splendid,  a  dower  for 
a  duchess! 

OldR,  That  frightens  you! — at  him  again! 

[Aside. 

Y,  Rev,  Surely,  my  dear  father,  such  a  pre- 
sent to  a  mere  rustic — 

OldRev,  W^ould  be  preposterous  1 — but  to 
your  fath,er*s  (vi/e,  Ned!— [^jiV/<r]  That  will 
finish  him. 

Y,Rev.  Wife! — furies!  ruin!  your  wife? — 
marry  at  your  years? 

OldRev,  Fve  been  a  sad  feliow,  I  own; 
but  havinfc  now  arrived  at  years  of  discretion — 

S Examining  the  Diamonds. 
er,  venerable  Sir,  you  are  of 

an  age — 

OldRev.  [Still looking  at'the  Jewels']  Oh! 

I  don't  deny  I'm  of  age.  '  * 

Y.Rev.  She  is  very  young.  » 

OldRev.  I  hope  so.  ^ 

Y.Rev.  And  may  refuse — be  cruel! 
OldRev,    Cruel  r  don't  libel   the  sex.    Fve 

heard  indeed  of  o-nel  beauties,  but  never  yet 

found  the  icy  bosom  I  could  not  melt,  or  the 

irresistible  that  could  resist  me. 


Enter  M&S.  lUyBL. 

Y,Rev.  Ob  my  dear  wife,  here's  the  devil 
nay! 

Old  Rev.  [Aside']  That  is,  I'm  to  pay. 
Y.  Rev.  Such  an  event  I  he  is  going  to  marry. 


Mrs.  Rev,  I'm  delighted  to  hear  il;— mv 
Icnow  'tis  the  only  happiness  life  afTonk. 

Y.  Rev,  He's  mad.  ^  That  casket  is  for  ^  Tolpr 
gifgliogf  chit.  'TIS  a  bulse  for  a  princess;  bell 
rum  us,  my  dear! 

Mrs  Rev.  Then  you  ought  to  be  mucfc  ob. 
tiged  to  him,  my  dear !  for  it  will  save  you  a 
great  deal  of  trouble. 

'Y.Rev.  And  you  think  it  a  good  joke?- 
she's  as  mad  as  he  is! 

Enter  Dbxtbr  and  a  Servant,  with  a  Letter, 
which  he  gives  to  Mrs.  Ritbl 

Dex.  Sir,  your  crew  arc  singing  out  for 
you :  the  gooci  ship  Rover  and  the  rest  of  tbc 
fleet  are  getting  under  weigh:  all  tight  and 
trim  for  tne  race. 

Y.  Rev.  I  wish  they  were  all  in  the  Dead 
Sea.  [Aside. 

Y,  Rev,  Five  thousand  to  four  1  name  tbe 
winner. 

OldRev,  Five  thousand  to  four!  lUotblbr 
him. 

Dex.  Sir,  they  wait. 

Y.Revk  yW^y  I  must  commit  this  bit  id 
of  folly.  Come,  my  faithful  fellow,  attaod 
your  master. 

Dex,  [Bowing  to  Old  Revel]  I  M  ^• 

OldRev,  Do  yon  want  my  servaol,  M? 

Y.  Rev,  Your  nervant  ?  "What  hxn  yon  de- 
serted me,  you  ungrateful — ? 

OldRev,  Oh  fie!^shouia  serving  Ike Mier 
offend  the  son? 

Y.Rev.  Sir,  I— 1— plagues!  lormoili! 

[Rmhetwi' 

OldRev,  Ha!  ha!  PU  be  afker  you,  mjbo^ 
— <*  pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  pk. 
I  mean  to  carry  the  priae:  have  procorM  tbe 
fleetest  boat:  have  not  doubled  the  Cape  for 
nothing.  I'll  show  these  duckpond  dandies') 
how  to  hand,  reef^  and  steer.  But  hey-day 
child,  you  look  agitated? 

Mrs.  Rev.  Dear  Sir,  my  brotheA  doneihc 
sorrows  weigh  on  my  heart.  By  this  Idler  1 
learn  that  Lady  Stanmore  threatens  a  separsr 
tion.    I  hope  that  may  be  prevented. 

OldRev.  And  I  hope  she*ll  put  her  tkreaU 
into  execution.  I'll  go  directly  and  brew  mi'- 
chief.  I'll  out-croak  Misa  Haven :  they  shall 
part.  [Firml;. 

Mrs. Rev.  And  destroy  my  brother! 

OldRev.  Save  him!  secure  his  felicity !  Ladj 
Stanmore  will  never  know  the  value  of  do- 
mestic happiness  till  she  has  lost  it:  she  wi^ 
then  find  tnat  female  domination  is  wrekdcd 
slavery ;  und  that  the  silken  tie — the  silver  linb 
that  chain  the  heart  of  woman  to  a  wortbT 
husband,  is  her  noblest  ornament — her  crows 
of  triumph.  1,9^' 

Dex,  [/idvancing]  I  beg  pardon,  oVf  brt 
the  artists  and  ministers  of  the  toilet  w»l  yo^'' 
commands.  I  left  them  in  congress ;  for  the 
reigning  fashions  are  threatened  with  a  io^mo 
revolution ;  and  a  council  of  tailors  b  no^ 
determining  the  legitimate  length  of  the  pan- 
taloon. 

OldRev.  [¥nth  mock  dignUy]  Say  to  the 

l)  Dandy,  ■  f^nllemafh  who,  when  obc«  got  imio  lu^ 
shionabU  clealbei,  e«a  neith«r  head,  bmitc,  mtr  wtt| 
wiUieut  being  in  nn  exact  perpendicular,  en  •y^ 
vf  his  ateys,  ao  that  lie  mnat  tnui  to  the  pbilaoU*^ 
cf  bia  fdlow-crealnrea  fer  picking  mnj  Ihiaf  ep  v^' 
tb«  gronad  if  Ira  w«nt#  it. 
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uilorii  I  attend  their  board;  and  take  care, 
Dexter,  tbat  my  drapery  is  exquiiilely  fitted. 
Lei  the  anatomy  ot  my  figure  be  fully  dis- 
played; the  bust  ample;  and  the  swell  of  the 
lower  muscles  well  defined. 

Dex.  Rely  on  my  care.  iJKxii. 

OldReo*  roT  do  you  hear;  if  I  can  get  into 
my  clothes^  I  certainly  won*t  have  them. 

Mrs.Rev.  Ha!  hal 

Old  Rev.  Oh  dear!  Oh  dear!  But  while  all 
U  artificial,  why  not  transform  me  into  some- 
thing  young  and  stylish?  HaTe  we  not  pearl 
powder  for  the  pimpled,  and  cosmetics  for  the 
cadaTerons?  Hare  we  not  unguents,  fqr  re- 
meting  beards  from  the  chins  of  dowagers, 
and  Atucassar  oil  for  placing  them  on  the  lips 
of  boys  ?  Hare  we  not  stockings  for  legs  with- 
out caites,  stays  for  calves  witnout  heads,  and 
wigs  for  heads  without  brains?  and  is  not  the 
mind  as  artificial  as  the  body?  Have  we  not 
ladies*  lips,  that  can  smile  or  pout  at  com- 
mand? necks  that  can  bend  witnout  humility? 
aims  tbat  can  embrace  without  sincerity  ?  and 
fidse  bosoms  that  conceal  falser  hearts? 

[Exeunt, 

ScBHB  II.  —  A  Breakfast^room  at  Sir  Ar- 
thur StanmoreV;  on  one  side  the  Stage, 
a  Table  tvith  tea  Equipage, 

^nier  Ladt  Stanmore. 

Lady  Stan.  Sir  Arthur  not  here  yet?  Heigho! 
wbat  a  miserable  woman  I  am !  Tve  kept  my 
room  till  noon  to  make  him  suppose  Tve  slept 
profoundly,  though  .1  have  not  closed  my 
weary  eyes.     Oh,  there*s  his  servant.  Randal  I 

Enter  Randal. 

Does  Sir  Arthur  know  breakfast  waits? 

Rim,  Sir  Arthur  has  breakfasted. 

Lad/ Stan.  Indeed! 

Ran.  r^M^<^1  Alas!  he  tasted  nothing. 

Ladt  Stan.  Then  why  donH  you  order 
colleer  stay!  where  is  your  master? 

Ran.  In  his  library,  madam. 

Lady  Stan.  [  fVith  anxietjr]  Is  he  much 
a^tated,  Randal? 

Ran.  [Surprised']  Agitated,  madam? 

Lady  Stan.  {Sharpiy\  What  is  he  doing? 

Ran.  Readinff,  my  fadv. 

Ladjr  Stan.  How  long  has  he  been  reading  ? 

Ran.  All  the  morning. 

Lad/Stan.  Impossible!  WhaC  did  you  say 
when  he  inquii'ea  for#ie? 

Ran.  He  did  not  inqu^  for  you,  my  lady. 

Ladj  Stan.  {fVith  i?rxation'\  Oh,  very 
well! — Not  inquire  for  me?  Take  away  those 
things. 

Ran:  I  thought  you  ordered  coffee. 

LadfStan.  You  thought?  [Pettisldj]  Take 
them  away.  [Exit  Randal,  removing  tea 
Equipage]  The  world  combines  to  torment 
me:  Miss  Raven  promised  to  be  here,  but  she 
deserts  me. 

[Gate-bell  rings.] 

Ah!  here  she  is!  how  apropos !---rjRuii#iiii^ 
toivards  the  Entrance]  Oh  my  kind  friend! 

Enter  Old  Rxvel. 

Old  Rev,  May  /  hope  to  be  honoured  by 
ihat  envied  title? 

Lady  Stan,  [Curtseying]  Sir  Arthur  is  in 
his  library,  sir. 


Old  Rev.  There  lei  him  slay:  [Blunth]  ah, 
madam,  I  see  the  effects  of  last  nights  agi- 
tation,— am  grieved — ^but  not  surprised.  Oh 
these  husbands !  these  busb'tnds !  but  I  am  ta- 
king an  unwarrantable  liberty. 

Lady  Stan.  Dear  sir,  your  feelings  do  you 
honour:  your  soothing  sympathy — 

OldR^v,  Lady  Stanmore,  I  am  a  man,  al- 
most ashamed  of  being  one:  we  are  all  ty- 
rants and  bullies !  but  if  women  will  not  em- 
ploy those  irresistible  weapons  nature  has 
armed  them  with,  (and  which  are  most  puis- 
sant in  Lady  Stanmore)  [Bovt^ing]  they  must 
be  content  to  remain  the  slaves  of  these  bo- 
badil  bashaws. 

Lady  Stan.  The  very  words  my  deai*  Miss 
Raven  has  used. 

Old  Rev.  Then  she  must  be  an  amiable, 
well-meaning  woman. 

Lady  Stan.  In  her  absence,  sir,  may  I  re- 
quest the  honour  of  your  confidence  ?  the  be- 
nefit of  your  experience  ?  You  have  been  more 
than  once  marned? 

Old  Rev.  Two  wives,  madam:  killed  them 
both:  no  spirit,  or  tliey  might  have  led  me 
like  a  muialed  bear;  but  they  adored,  drooped, 
and  died. 

Lady  Stan.  I  own  I  love  Sir  Arthur. 

Old  Rev,  Then  prove  it. 

Lady  Stan.  How? 

Old  Rev,  ^y  curing  him  of  his  tyranny. 

Lady  Stan,  In  what  way? 

Old  Rev.  Ky  leaving  him. 

Lady  Stan.  [Elated]  Tis  my  fixed  deter- 
mination— Fm  delightedf  you  approve  my  plan. 
Yes,  I  will  leave  him. 

Old  Rev,  [Smiling]  No  you  won*t 

Lady  Stan.  Why? 

Old  Rev •  He  won*t  let  you. 

Lady  Stan.  Do  you  think  not?  what  a  tri- 
umph! [ExuUing]  ril  put  him  to  the  test 
directly. 

Old  Rev.  The  sooner  Ihe  better.    Adieu! 

Lady  Stan.  Rut,  sir,  if  he  should — *tis  a 
foolish  fear,  perhaps — but — if — he — should  #10/ 
prevent — my — leaving  him. 

Old  Rev,  Then,  madam,  honour  my  house 
by  your  residence — my  equipage  by  your  em- 
ployment— my  fortune  by  your  acceptance. 

JLadyStan.  Kind,  true  friend! 

Old  Rev.  That  I  am!  [Aside. 

Lady  Stan.  My  trunks  are  corded. 

Old  Rev,  Rravo!  k 

Lady  Stan.  They  shall  he  brought  here: 
then — 

Old  Rev.  [Aside"^  Out  you  go.  [Gun  fired 
at  a  distance]  A  signal  for  me  to  crowd  sail 
and  get  aboardT— 'Ufaen  seize  the  helm,  and  steer 
to  victory."  [Exit, 

Enter  Randal. 

Lady  Stan.  Randal!  come  hither;  accept 
this  token  of  my  respect  I  may  not  see  you 
again,  old  man.  [Giving  Purse]  In  a  few 
minutes  I  leave  this  house  for  ever. 

Ran.  Leave  the  house! — no — no,  indeed — 
no  such. thing. 

Lady  Stan.  How  dare  you  take  that  liberty? 

Ran.  Indeed,  lady,  you  take  more  liberty 
with  me:  you  have  no  right  to  make  me  mi- 
serable. 

Lady  Stan.  Silence!  and  tell  your  master  I 
roust  speak  with  him  instantly. 
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Bxm^  Ab,  lady,  where  will  yon  find  hap- 
pineM  ? 

LcUly  Stan*  Any  where  but  here. 

Rem,  i*m  sure  I  would  rather  cry  here  than 
laugh  any  where  else. 

Lctdy  Static  Obey  me,  Sir,  and  order  those 
trunks  to  be  brought  in.  T Randal  beckons 
Servants,  who  enter  with  Trunks]  Now,  Ob- 
stinacy, dear  tutelary  spirit  of  my  sex,  sup* 
port  me  through  (his  trial! — He^s  coming. 

[Collecting  her  Fortitude, 

Enter  Sir  Arthur. 

Sir Arth,  Randal!  return  that  book  to  its 
proper  shelf.  [Seeing  the  Trunks,  starts — looks 
anxiously  at  Lady  Stanmore,  but  recovers 
his,  Cornpo^urel  Why  do  these  trunks  en- 
cuhiber  this  apartment? 

Lady  Stan.  Neither  the  trunks  nor  their  pro- 
prietor will  long  encumber   it:    put    them   to 
the  carriage. 
.  Sir  Ardi,  [Aside]  Indeed !  Manhood,  be  firm. 

Ran,  To  the  carriage,  my  lady?  Master — 
not— not  to  the—  / 

SirArth,  [Calmly]  DonH  you  bear  your 
lady's  orders?  [Trunks  are  borne  out.  Exit 

Randal,  following. 

Lady  Stan,  Is  it  possible?  [^^iJe]  Oh,  dear, 
he'll  let  me  go. 

SirArth.  My  servant,  madam,  informed  me, 
you  wish  to  see  me.  (  instantly  obeyed  your 
summons,  and  now  wait  your  commands. 

Lady  Stan,  My  commands!  Don't  insult  me, 
Sir  Arthur.  I  haTC  borne  insults  enough :  one 
more  I  must  bear;  that  of  being  turned  out 
of  your  house  a  beggar. 

Sir  Arth,  Lady  Stanmore !  as  this  may  be 
our  last  conference,  it  would  be  btll  decent  fo 
let  truth  preside  at  it.  You  turn  yonrself  out 
At  to  mamtenance — name  your  wishes,  and, 
on  my  honour,  my  signature  shall  follow  the 
demand. 

Lady  Stan,  I  dare  say  you  will  grudge  no 
expense  to  get  rid  of  me;  but  I  won't  aocepl 
a  farthinff.  I  have  friends  that  are  not  weary 
of  me.  I  must  go,  or  I  shall  faint,  [Aside\ 
Sir  Arthur  Stanmore,  if  you  have  any  .  thing 
to  add,  this  is  the  moment.  [Pause]  Nothing? 

Sir  Ar0t^  Only,  Harriet,  a  sincere  and  heart- 
felt wish  that  you  may  find  that  happiness 
it  has  not  been  lax^  good  fortune  to  secure  to 
you.  [Bows, 

LfMdy  Stan,  Barbarian  M  -  Farewell ! 

[Rushes  out, 

SirArth,  [Walking  about  agitated]  She 
will  not— must  not  go.  Randal !  Randal  I  re- 
call - 

Enter  Randal. 
What  noise  is  that? 
Ran^  The  carriage  driving  off. 
SirArth,  Are  you  certain? 
Ran,  You  may  see  it  leaving  the  avenue, 
SirArth.   I    cannot   see   iu   [Covering  his 
Eace]  Tis  done!  My  wife,  gone? 
Ran,  Dear  master,  be  comforted. 
SirArth,  Do  not  speak,  old  man;  follow  me 
to  ray  room.    Hush!  I  thought  I  heard — 

[Strikes  his  ForeJiead  and  exit,  Randal 
following,  , 

ScivK  MX.-^The  Stage  is   occupied   by  Par- 
vilions  with  silk  Draperies  and  Flags,  — 


In  the  Pavilions  are  Tables  luxurioiufy 
furnished. — The  Rack  of  the  Scene  U  a 
marine  View, — A  Band  of  Music  is  piqj- 
ing, — Company  are  seated  in  the  PaoiUm 
ons, —  Servants  attending  with  Refresh- 
ments, —  Mrs.  Revel  doing  the  Honours 
of  the  Fete,  -Huzzas  behind^-^A  Gun  is 
fred. 

Enter  Jonathan. 
Jon.  Madam,  the  fleet  has  doubled  the  pobt, 
the  yachts  are  in  sight. 

(A  dressed  Ship  is  at  anchor,  tooforis 
which  €sre  steering  the  prize  JTachts,  otlenM 
by  Steamers  and  numerous  Boats  gailj 
equipped;  when  the  first  passes  the  Slop 
at  anchor  —  Guns  are  fired —  Cheers  are 
heard — The  Band  plays  '*Rule  Britanoia.^ 

Enter  Dexter  out  of  Breath, 

De.v,  Madam!  Madam!  your  htiskand  n 
defeated,  distanced,  obliged  to  give  in:  be  ii 
come  on  shore  in  a  terrible  storm;  but  ai  I 
don't  fancy  these  land  breeses,  FU  niD  into 
harbour.  [Exit, 

Enter  Young  Revel. 

Y.Rev,  Beat!  disgraced!  Bungling  Ltod- 
head !  dolt !  idiot  \  What,  to  be  last,  wbeo 
even  to  be  first  is  a  folly,  a  gewgaw,  a  tojl 
but  if  ever  again  I  —  Afa,  Constance!  youVe 
beard,  I  suppose  ?  but,  bey  day  I  k«t*s  a  dis- 
play, to  eefebi^ate  ray  defeat,  no  doubt 

Mrs,  Rev,  'TIS  very  stylish,  is  it  not? 

Y,  Rev,  VVMTi  wife,  have  you  lost  all  sense 
of  prudence?  Stuch  an  expense! 

Mrs,  Rev,  Never  mind  the  expense;  bat 
welcome  the  guests,  my  dear! 

Y,Rev,  But  they  are  not  welcome,  ray  dear! 

Mrs,  Rev,  Nonsense !  Come,  my  jolly  tar*), 
in,  in,  and  refit;  there's  every  thing  in  pro- 
fusion. 

Y.  Rev,  I  dare  say  there  is. 

Mrs,  Rev,  Oh!  the  fortunate  victor  is  landed, 
I  see.     Do  you  know  who  he  is? 

Y',Rev,  I  don't  know  the  fellow:  some  ex- 
travagant puppy  heedlessly  sailing  into  ibe 
vortex  of  ruin ! 

Mrs,  Rev,  Whoever  he  is,  I,  as  patroness 
of  your  fete,  must  receive  him  with  polite  re- 
spect. 

Y,  Rev,  [Sullenly]  I  suppose  you  ninsL 

Enter  in  Procession-^Sailors  bearing  Fiags 
Peasants  in  theUgkholyday  Clothes,  deco- 
rated with  blue  iubbons — Hie  Crew  of  the 
YiKht  handsomely  equipped — Girls  drea- 
ed  with  Garlands,  bearing  a  small  Plai' 
form  decorated  with  miniature  Flags,  w 
which  is  placed  the  Prize-^up-^the  Pre- 
cession closed  by  Old  Rbvbl  in  a  dasdj 
naval  Costume — the  Company  bo^^he 
salutes  them  in  passing — Shouts, 

Mrs.  Rev.   [Takes  the  Prizennip]  \\a^^ 
the  pleasure  to  congratulate  you  on  your  vic- 
tory, and  to  present  its  splendid  reward. 
[Presenting  the  Cup,   which  Old  Rf^ 
.  receives,  cuid hands  it  tohis Boatstwon. 
Y,  Rev,  Though  a  stranger   and   a  rival,  1 
must  express  my  admiration  of  your  skill,  and 
—Eh— your — Why — No,  it  can't — 
OhiRev,  Yes  it  can.     Fy,  Eddard!  donl 

i>  Sailor. 
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▼ou  know  jour  own  natural  ^tber,  beoauae 
Le*s  nevr  rigged,  and  has  hoisted  a  cason?^) 

Y,Reif'  Yon,  Sir,  pretend — 

OldRev,  And  you  pretend  to  sail  a  boat 
againsi  me,  that  can  steer  into  a  musqntto's 
eye? 

Y.Rev,  And  so  I  am  indebted  to  you  for 
ray  defeat? 

Old  Rev.  Vm.  sure  Fm  indebted  to  you  for 
ray  ficlory. 

F.  Rev,  A  dear  nctory !— if  I  may  judge  by 
tLe  extravagant — 

OldRev.  Oh!  cost  loto  of  shiii^rs;^^  hardly 
got  a  shotleft  in  the  Iocker;M— but  *tis  whole- 
some; and  who  knows  but!  may  live  twenty 
years  the  longer  forH?  So  you  would  grudge 
the  expense,  Ned? 

Y,Rev.  Certainly  not;  I  begin  to  feel  what 
an  ioconsiderate  ass  Fve  been. 

Old  Rev,  l^AsidelHa]  ha!  Brought  him  on 
his  beam-ends^).  Rut  I  say,  messmate,  why 
so  molancholy?  You  seem  as  much  out  of 
your  element  as  a  grampus  on  a  graTel  walk* 
house  up,  my  hearty!  and  take  a  bit  of  backy. 
[Opening  a  large  Tobaccor^xJ  No?  then 
you  donH  know  the  staff  of  life.  But  avast! 
avast!  tbo*:  -while  we  are  sarving  out  this  pa- 
laver, the  sports  are  taken  aback.  Ya !  hoy ! 
Boatswain!  pipe  all  hands,  and  clear  decks 
for  a  dance;  and  do  you  hear?  let  it  be  elegant. 

Boats,  A  reel,  my  commander? 

Old  Rev,  A  reel,  you  lubber?  You  can  dance 
that  when  you  are  drunk;  which  we  must 
soon  be,  as  in  duty  bound.  No;  ffet  ready 
your  grapplers ;  make  prise  of  a  full  comple- 
ment of  pretty  wenches;  form  two  lines  a- 
head,  ana  manoeuvre  a  country  dance;  and 
then,  to  do  ihe  genteel  thing,  finish  with  a 
hornpipe. 

A  Country  dance  ;  after  which  a  Girl  dan^ 
ces  a  Hornpipe,  Old  Revel  enjoys  it; 
fidgets  tsbout;  ai  last  joins  her  in  the 
Dance,     Scene  drops. 

ACT   V. 

ScKNE  I, — Damb  Rteland^s  Cotioffc, — Dame 
Rtklaihd  discovered  at  the  JVindow, — She 
curtseys  and  nods. 

Enter  Hannah. 

Dame,  Well,  Hannah!  are  our  neighbours 
assembled?  Are.tbey  impatient? 

Han,  Oh  no,  they  said  they  were  sure  you 
would  nut  wrong  inem  of  a  penny. 

D'lrne,  Heaven  knows    Iwoula  not     But 
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Frank,  [Fismtljr  smiling]  Broke !  only  my 
own  heart,  mother. 

Dame,  Ifour  heart?  {^Commandingly']  Frank 
Ryeland,  how  came  you  by  that  money? 

Frank,  Our  landlord,  Mr.  Revel,  was  kind 
enough  to  advance  it. 

Dame,  Bless  him!  bless  him!  \^Frank stri-- 
kes  his  Forehead]  Why  do  you  sigh  so  hea- 
vily? Why  atari  so? 

JEnter  Fanny  Rlooiblt. 

Fannr,  Oh  cruel  forsworn  man!  He  has 
basely  deserted  me. 

Frank,  Nay,  Fanny. 

Fannjr*  You  can't  deny  it.  The  wicked  pa- 
per is  signed  by  your  barbarous  hand.  Yes, 
Dame,  he  has  forsaken  me  for  the  lucre  of 
gain. 

Dame,  What!  were  these  the  terms?  Giye 
her  up  to  save  me?  Cruel  boyl  to  suppose  a 
mother's  happiness  could  be  built  on  her  child's 
misery. 

Frank}  Never  mind  me  ;>  think  of  yourself. 

Dame,  Myself?  you  are  myself;  Oh,  ten 
thousand  times  dearer  than  myself! 

J  Throats  herself  into  a  Chair, 
^  ^  obbing]  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Ryeland, 
if  I  wanted  lovers,  i  need  not  cry  about  that. 

Dame,  [Rising]  What^s  to  be  done? 

Fa^my.l  forgot:  Old  Mr.  Revel  ordered  us 
to  be  at  the  Hall. 

Dame,  Come,  then,  my  children.  We  must 
obey;  and  Frank,  mind  you  are  submissive 
to  your  landlord. 

thank.  Submissive!   He  struck  me. 

Dame,  [Endeavouring  to  contain  her  Rage] 
Struck  youl  well! 

Frank,  His  father  interposed.  I  respected 
his  presence,  and  left  ihe  house. 

Dame,  [Calmly]  Good  boy,  you  did  rigbl. 
Yes,  j^s^  Pm  thankful  ii  ended  so,  A  blow? 
Insulted  my  broken-hearted  son?  Then  Fll 
face  him,  and  see  if  he'll  strike  me.  Come^ 
my.  dears  1  h  hope  my  poor  wits  will  hold. 
Struck  you?  I'll  go  to  him.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  II. — A  Saloon  at  YovNG  RsysL's. 

Enter  Ruttercup  in  a  splendid  Livery, 

Mutter,  [Admiring  his  Person]  If  this  don't 
beat  cock-£ghting,  111  be  shot.  But  what's  be- 
come of  old  master?  However,  that's  no  afBiir, 
of  mine ;  for  if  he  wants  me,  'tis  his  business 
to  look  for  me. 

Enter  Old  Revel,  fashionably  dressed^ 


wbal  will   they  say,   if  Frank  fail  in  getting      Old  Rev,  So,  this  is  fashionable  ease!  W^as 


the  money?  And  how  can  he  succeed? — where 
raise  such  a  sum  ?  '  Fis  impossible.  I  had  better 

fo  and  own  the  truth.    'Tis  a  sharp  trial,  but 
must  meet  it. 

Enter  Frakk. 

FrdfiAr.  [Exultinglf]  My  faiber's  debts  are 
paid;  my  mother's  mind  is  at  peace. 

Dame,  No,  Frank!  Nor  can  it  be,  till  she 
knows  more.  Look  at  me !  you  have  not  used 
dishonest  means?  You  have  not  broke— 

i)  a  xtift    Oar  remlers  will  T«Biember  lh«  old  baiBcr  ia 

W«Ii*r  ScoU'i  AntiqitcrT. 
a)  Mlver  piece*. 

3)  Hardly  gel  any  mosey  lefl. 

4)  A  TC8««1  laying  on  h«r  Mvit,  ia.aatd  tn  b«  on  bar  bacai- 
enik.  * 


ever  unfortunate  old  gentleman  so  trussed  ujp 
and  spitted !  But  if  the  father's  follies  can  ieacn 
the  son  wisdom,  I'd  become  emperor  of  the 
dandies,  i  should  like  a  pinch  of  snulT  if  I 
could  get  al  it  [Endeavours  to  find  his  Pockets^ 
Butter,  A  stranger  1  Now  to  show  my  sha- 
pes. TROfPSm 

Old  Rev.  [They  approach]  Why  Bobby? 
ha!  ha! 

Butter,  Why,  is  it  master?  He!  he!  What 
a  comical  concern  they  have  made  of  him! 
Drabbit  it.  Squire,  if  we  were  to  go  home  in 
these  clothes,  how  old  BJucher^)  would  sa- 
vage us,  and  the  turkey-cock  gobble  at  us! 

Old  Rev.  How  do  yon  like  this  sort  of  life,  eh  ? 

1)  Tlia  nam*  of  a  dog. 
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Butter^  Hugely.  Swiogtng  on  a  gate  all  day 
it  nothing  to  it. 

I  Old  Rev.  And  baw  you  thrown  about  your 
money  ? 

Mutter.  Sown  it  broadcast 

Old  Rev,  Bravo!  away!  for  here's  my  con- 
federate.    Waste  your  time  how  you  like. 

BuUer.  I  will,  with  all  diligence.  He !  he ! 
HeM  be  worth  his  weight  in  gold  stuck  up  in 
a  cherry  orchard;  but,  bless  him,  he  has  a 
good  heart,  \Ejcit. 

Enter  M&s.  Revel. 

Mrs. Rev.  {fValking  round  Old  Revet] 
Exquisite!  the  concentrated  essence  of  supreme 
bon '  ton» 

Old  Rev.  Nay,  don*t  laugh.    Where's  Ned? 

Mrs.  Rev.  Studying  the  multiplication-table, 
and  projecting  plans  of  economy,  more  absurd, 
if  possible,  than  his  schemes  of  extravagance : 
he's  coming,  most  dutifully,  to  admonish  his 
isther 

Old  Rev.  flush!  he's  here. 

Enter  Young  Revel  and  Jonathan,  with 

Books. 

Y.Rev.  Jonathan,  where's  the  book  I  or- 
dered? [Taking  aBoo1c\  Dr.  Franklin!  great 
political  economist!  \Reads\  *'ElarIy  to  bed, 
and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healloy,  weal- 
thy, and  wise."  Til  get  that  by  heart.  "Take 
care  of  your  shillings  —  guineas  take  care  of 
themselves."  That  golden  rule  I'll  double  down 
for  my  improvident  father.  I  must  look  into 
bis  afffairs. 

[Returns  Jonathan  the  Book,  who  goes  off. 

Old  Rev,  [To  Mrs.  RevetX  How  kind,  to 
do  for  me,  what  he  never  did  for  himself! 

Y.Rev.  [Looking  at  Old  Revet]  My  fatber, 
in  that  dress ! 

Old  Rev.  [Alarmed]  What's  the  matter 
with  it?  If  any  thing  is  out  of  taste  I  shall 
faint!  Call  back  the  tailors! 

Y.  Rev.  Oh  no,  they  have  done  quite  enough. 
[•ff^ith  Solemnity]  I  have  been  reflecting  on 
my  past  life,  my  »ther! 

Old  Rev.  [In  the  same  Tone]  You  have 
done  quite  right,  my  son  !  take  a  pinch. — 

[Presenting  Snuff-^ox. 

Y.Rev.  And  'tis  high  time  for  me  to  have 
done  with  levity. 

Old  Rev.  It  is  indeed,   Ned !   La,  la,  la,  la  ! 
[Attempts  waltzing  with  Mrs,  Revel. 

Y.  Rev,  How  can  you ,  Constance ,  lend 
yourself  to  such  absurdity  ?  I  thought  you  a 
reasonable  woman. 

Mrs. Rev.  A  reasonable  woman!  My  love, 
don't  propagate  such  a  report,  or  I  snail  be 
supposed  to  have  lost  my  senses. 

jT.Rev,  Come — this  folly  is  assumed!  I  de- 
test dissimulation !  ^ 

Mrs.  Rev.  Detest  djsssimulatton  ?  Would 
you,  with  Gothic  sternness,  break  the  bonds 
of  civilixcd  society  ?  'Tis  the  school  of  mutual 
instruction,  where  faithless  husbands  learn  pru- 
dence and  uxoriousness,  and  vixen  wives  to 
lisp  mjr  duck  and  my  deary:  ^wbere  lawyers 
pretend  to  quarrel,  and  doctors  to  agree.  Dis- 
simulation is  the  ceroenter  of  new  friendships, 
and  the  tinker')  of  old  ones:  it  makes  more 
matches  than  mutual  attachment,  and  prevents 

i)  Manner. 


more  divorces  than  oonjooil  fideliW.—bi  a 
word,  nations  are  indebtea  to  it  lor  peace, 
and  refined  society  for  its  existence! 

Y.  Rev.  You  are  an  able  advocate,  madanv 

Mrs.  Rev,  Your  msincere  praise  proTei^  at 
least,  I  have  gained  a  convert. 

Y.Rev.  I  love  sincerity. 

Mrs.  Rev.  So  do  I,  but  it  is  not  a  gannenl 
for  everyday's  wear  and  tear,  being  foniiai, 
starch,  and  plebeian. 

Old  Rev,  when  do  you  put  it  on? 

Mrs.  Rev,  In  the  solemn  hour  of  devotioD— 
in  the  privacy  of  wedded  love — for  ike  re- 
ception of  rearfriendsbip-^[6o«i'i/i^  A)  OU  Rt- 
pel]  I  wear  it  now. 

Old  Rev.  But,  sounds,  we  are  bccomisg 
moral ! 

Y.  Rev.  And  very  becoming  it  is. 

Old  Rev.  That's  more  than  your  coat  ii: 
the  collar  is  too  low,  my  dear  boy!  tbcre^ 
[arranging  it]  that's  better. 

Y.Rev.  My  dear  sir,  I  have  left  off  tJK 
fancy  for  these — 

Old  Rev.  LeA  off  the  fancy!  but  yoa've  ^ 
the  gloves  1),  I  hope?  [Sparring ot him. 

Enter  Jonathan. 

Jon,  One  of  your  honour's  tenants  waili. 

Y,Rev,  Indeed!  [with imponaneelnobody 
must  wait  for  me :  I'll  go  immediately. 

Old  Rev.  Their  time  is  valuable. 

Y.  Rev.  Not  more  than  mine,  I  assart  yon. 
Pardon  my  leaving  you,  sir, — ^but  business  mwX 
be  minded.      [Exeunt Y.Rev. and JonatkuL 

Old  Rev.  Ha!  ha! 

Mrs,  Rev,  'Tis  the  mother  of  young  Rye- 
land  :  she  will  not  spare  hira* 

Old  Rev,  I  hope  not;  for  nothing  will  curt 
him  but  his  sounding  the  bass  stnng  of  kiH 
mility,  and  draining  the  chalice  to  its  bitl^ 
dregs.  But  here  comes  my  blushing  darline, 
Fanny!  Now  to  rouse  her  vanity-^-try  her  fi- 
delity— and  if  she  comes  pure  from  the  ordeal, 
then  bless  her  with  the  man  of  her  heart  See 
how  I'll  play  the  young  lover. 

.Enter  Fanny  Bloomlt. 
Fanny.  Oh!  good  venerable  old'centleinas! 
Mrs.  Rev.  Rather   an  awkward  beginniBg! 

[To  Old  Reed 
Fanny.  I  would  beg,  but  my  poor  heart  bcaU 
so — 

Old  Rev,  So  does  mine.  You  wer#  no  doubt 

thinking  of  my  passion— my  sighs —       [TO"* 
Fanny,  Indeed,  sir,  I  was  not  tbinkiog  abonl 
OldRev.  You'll  make  me  wretched,  Faofly! 
Fanny.  Never  mind  that,  sir. 
*  Old  Rev.  And,  then,  I  must  leave  yov. 
Fanny.  Thank  you,  sir.    Oh,  madam! 

[Running  to  Mrs.  Ret^l 
Mrs. Rev.  Be  comforted:  I'll  love  yoa 
Fanny.  \W\\\  you,  lady?  ah,  but  theawbt 

signifies ^our  love  oompared  to  my  dearFraok^s? 
Old  Rev,  Bless   her  constant  heart!  I  cJa 

withhold  no  longer:  I'll  give  ber  tbe  pronise. 

^[Takes  out  paper]  Fanny,  I  here  offer  yoi 

a  settlement  that  will  make  you  as  happy  » 

a  princess. 

Fanny,  I  won't  have  it— I  hjul  rather  •«« 

be  as  happy  as  a  princess. 

I)  iioxars   nm  call«^  gtittiamen  of   tli«  FflKy;  ■■'  *^ 
Jttvti  u  thiM  made  guilty  ot  m  wumrAU  pa*. 
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OldRev  Nay,  bot  look  at  it. 

[Giving  the  Paper, 
Fannjr,  [Seeing  Franks  Writing,    runs 
mtoOld  Revets  Arms,  and  kisses  him]  How 
I  Jove  you! 

Old  Rep,  Do  you?   [Delighied]  I  almost 
wish  I  bad  the  paper  again! 
Fanny n  I'm  the  happiest  youDg  girl  I 
Old  Rev,  And  Tin  the  Jiappiest  md  boy! 
Fanny,  Now  to  show  this  to  dear  Frank! 
Old  Rev,  Not  till  I  eive  you  leave,  remember. 
Fanny,  Ob,  you  oear  man! 

[Extending  her  Arms* 
Old  Rev,  Prudmce!  nol  to  be  again  ventur- 
ed^ or  the  consequences  might  be.— Out  of  my 
sight,  you  templing,  teasing,  tickling — 

[Exit  Fanny,    He  goes  up  the  Stage  in 
Ecstasy, 
Mrs, Rev,  My  brother! 

Enter  Svs^  Arthur  Staitmorx. 

SirArth,  Constance,  she  is  gone— lost  to 
me  for  ever! 

Old  Rev,  Another  couple  to  make  happy ! 
— IVe  as  much  hammering  together  as  the 
Scotch  blacksmith  ^). 

SirArth.  She  must  have  been  the  Tictim  of 
some  envious  meddling  adviser — ^somc  insi^ 
dious  serpent— 

Old  Rev,  That  was  me. 

Sir  Arth,  And  am  I  indebted  to  you  for  the 
loss  of  my  wife?  [Indignantly* 

Old  Rev,  To  be  sure  you  are:  now  here*s 
gratitude!  and  but  that  I  am  the  sweetest- 
tempered-^ 

Mrs.  Rev.  [To  Old  Revet]  Come,  sir,  this 
is  too  distressing. 

Old  Rev,  Not  a  bit:  do  him  good.  I  have 
seen  Lady  Stanmore :  she  loves  you,  and  when 
I  mentioned  your  name,  she  blessed  you,  and 
a  tear  of  repentant  love  fell  upon  this  hand. 

SirArth.  [Eagerly  taking  it]  What!  on 
lbi&  hand?  you  have  raised  me  from  despair! 
—a  precious  drop !  and  on  this  hand  ? 

Old  Rev,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  just  want 
ray  hand  for  a  minute,  to  take  a  pinch  of 
mafT:  upon  my  hononr  you  shall  have  it  again. 

Mrs, Rev,  Ah!   Lady  Stanmore*s  carriage! 

SirArth,  Let  me  fly  to  her! 

Old  Rev,  [Holding  him]  Fly  to  her  you 
may  ;  but  go  to  her  you  shall  not.     Retire! 

Mrs.  Rev.  Dear  brother!  all  is  concerted 
for  your  happiness ;  pray  retire,  and  watch 
my  signal. 

SirArth.  [To  Old  Revet]  Restore  but  my 
Harriet  to  these  arms,  and  I  am  your  debtor 
beyond  what  gratitude  can  pay!  [Exit, 

OldRev,  \\\\\im  there!  those  old  parch- 
ments—  quick!  [Servant  brings  in  Parch- 
ments, and  exit]  What  have  we  here?  an 
old  cancelled  deed:  it  will  do.  ''I  must  be 
cruel  only  to  be  kind.** 

Enter  Lady  STANMORt. 

Lady  Stan.  Good  morning,  madam.  [Bow- 
ing toMrf.  Revet]  My  dear  Sir,  1  have  taken 
the  /reedom— 

Old  Rev,  Ah!  is  it  you?  [Nods,  preUnd- 
ing  to  read,  hut  secretly  observing  Ladr 
Stanmore]  *<And  further,  that  the  aforesaid 
Harriet  Stanmore  shall  not,  bjtomiilt  of  tongue, 

•  *)  Marryuf  ii  Grtinc  Grevn. 


abuse,  scold,  insult,  or,  with  stones,  sticks, 
or  staves,  assault,  beat,  or  batter,  the  aforesaid 
Sir  Arthur—** 

Lady  Stan.  May  I  inquire  what  those  parch- 
ments are? 

Old  Rev.  [Chucking  her  under  the  Chin] 
Your  articles  of  separation,  my  dear !  No  fear 
of  your  husband's  troubling  you  when  this  is 
executed. 

Lad/  Stan:  Fm  sick  at  heart.  [Aside. 

Old  Rev.  m  tell  the  lawyer  to  wait  on  you 
at  home. 

Lady  Stan.  [Hanging  her  head]  Sir,  I — I 
-^have  no  home. 

Old  Rev.  True:  then  at  Miss  Raven*s. 

Lady  Stan.  [Shuddering]  Don't  name  her. 

Old  Rev,  Not  your  friendr 

Lady  Stan.  Friend !  she  has  caused  all  my 
misery;  and  when  I  flew  to  her  with  open 
arms  to  seek  the  shelter  of  her  heart  and  Jiome, 
she  insulted — refused  to  see  me. 

OldRev,  That*s  always  the  way  with  these 
meddling  advisers;  but  you*ll  fina  m^  conduct 
'^^ry  dif^rent. 

Lady  Stan,  l*m  sure  I  shall. 

Old  Rev,  So,  whenever  you  happen  to  come 
this  way,  and  will  call  in  and  tahe  a  lunch— 
[Lady  Stanmore  starts]  And  Vm  sure,  Con- 
stance, youll  make  Lady  Stanmore  welcome, 
as  far  as  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  mufTin  goes. 

Lady  Stan.  Insupportable  humiiiation !  Sir, 
I  hope  I  feel,  as  J  ought,  your  protecting 
courtesy,  and  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a 
good  mominff. 

Mrs.  Rev,  yVhere  are  you  going,  my  dear 
sister  ? 

Lady  Stan.  I  know  not—farewell! 

Mrs.iiev.  Stay  and  bear  me:  i  insist. 

Lady  Stem.  £zcuse  me—  [Going. 

Mrs.  Rev.  I  entreat.  [Lady  Stanmore  curt- 
seys, and  remains]  Ihere  is  an  asylum  I 
would  propose,  [beckoning  to  Sir  Arthur, 
who  enters,]  where  the'  world*s  malice  could 
never  reach  yon,  where  tranquil  happiness 
would  beam  around  you,  and  peace  enshrine 
in  its  lovely  temple. 

Lady  Stan,  Is  there  such  a  haven  for  a 
wretch  like  me  to  shelter  in? 

Mrs. Rev.  Yfs,  dearest  sister;  its  gates  are 

now  open :  1  will  lead  you  to  your  san<ftuary. 

[Leads  her  towards  Sir  Arthur. 

Lady  Stan,  [Seeing  Sir  Arthur,  with  Arms 
extended,  rushes  to  his  Feet]  My  husband! 

SirArth,  Rise  to  my  heart!  [Raising her] 
-^*tis  your  home,  my  Harriet  1 

Lady  Stan,  I  can  only  offer  tears. 

SirArth.  Then  let  mine,  which  spring  from 
joy*s  purest  fountain,  change  their  bitterness 
to  balmv  sweetness,  to  connubial  joy. 

Old  Rev,  [Throwing  away  parchment, 
and  wiping  his  ^y^^]  This  snuif  is  ahrraya 
irelting  into  my  eyes !  That*s  finished ;  and  now 
lor  Ned,  and  then  m)  task  is  done.  Come, 
come,  time  enough  lor  raptures:  to  business! 
to  business.  I  shajl  want  you  all; — ymt,  Sir 
Arthur,  must  become  a  biack-leg,  and  your 
ladyship   a  blue-stocking^).      HoUo,   Dexter! 

I)  The  blae  ■toaklsfB  or  ilmM  mn  th«  ftmMU* ' Btw^mln 
of  XaftlMid,  s  moal  formidabl*  »arij  in  Litcr«tar«  •! 
th*  prcwot  A»j.  Tkej  arc  ealicd  bla**,  freoi  their 
•IceUd  negligcac*  of  dre«a»  to  far  M  to  woar  (Ikorri- 
hU  for  •  ladj)  «  him  ■looking. 
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take  cards  and  VKce    to    tbe    drawing-rooiD.  I     Dame,  Yoa  the  lorer  of  women !— Ok  oo 


Mind,  you  are  to  win  all  my  estates! 
SirArth.  With  all  my  heart. 
Oldfiev.  Absolutely  ruin  me! 
Sir  Arth*  With  the  greatest  pleasure. 
Old  Rev.  Not  leave  me  a  Bank-note! 
SirArth,  Ua!  ha!   nor  a  rag  to  make  one. 

[ExeuftL 

ScBNB  Last. — A  Librtn-j  to  Young  Revel. 

Young  Rhvel  seated  at  a  TeUfle  covered  vsfith 
Papers  and  accompt  Books :  a  Pen  behind 
his  Ear. 

Eleven  and  seven— eighteen ;  and  eleven — 
twenty-nine: — twenty  pence  is  one  and  eight- 
pence: — two  and  five-pence-^right : — two  and 
aught  is  two  —  certainly — [Noise  o/ Dicel 
what  rattling  noise  is  that?  —  My  father  and 
wife  playing  at  sixpenny  backgammon!  what 
a  waste  of  precious  time! 

Enter  Dexter — he  runs  to  a  Drooler. 

\S\ij  am  I  disturbed? — W^hatdoyou  want? 

Dex.  Dice,  sir;  Mr.  Revel  and  Sir  Arthur 
are  at  deep  play;  your  father  has  lost  thou- 
sands. In  his  fury  he  swallowed  the  dice, 
and  -wants  more. 

Old  Rev.  IWithoui]  Dice!  I  sa^. 

J}ex,  They  are  here,  sir.      [Exit  running. 

Y,  Rev.  Losing  thousands  l-ndreadful  depra- 
vity !  Ah !  my  father,  what  would  become  of 
fou,  if  you  had  not  such  a  son  as  I  am! 
Enter  Jbnaffum']  Again  my  studies  inter- 
rupted ? 

Jon,  Your  tenant,  Dame  Ryeland. 

Y.  Rev,  What,  would  you  bait  me  with  her 
maudlin  woes  ?  Why  did  not  you  deny  me  ? 

Jon,  Sir,  you  did  not  say— 

Y.Rev.  VVas  it  necessary  to  say  I  did  not 
want  to  see  an  old  woman  r  Say,  that  abstruse 
calculations  engross  my  mind,  as  you  see, 
Jonathan  !  [Exit  Jonatfuut']  1  must  begin  again. 

Enter  Damk  Ryeland, 

Dame.  [Speaking  as  she  enters^  DonU 
jabber  your  nonsense  to  me — I  will  be  heard* 

Y,Rev.  \Rising\  Will  he  heard? 

Dame.  Your  patience,  sir.  I  beg  with  all 
humility  to  state,  that  lowly  as  my  station  is, 
I  have  feelings  and  affections  that  are  very 
dear  to  mc,  and  possessing  little  else  makes 
them  cling  more  closely  round  my  heart. 

Y.Rev.  W^hat  favour  do  you  solicit? 

Dame,  None :  I  would  receive  with  grati- 
tude the  favours  of  a  kind  considerate  Hind- 
lord;  but  from  him  who  does  me  wrong,  I 
vfill  accept  nothing  but  iustice,  and  I  demand — 

Y,Rev.  Your  language  is  impertinent:  con- 
sider your  situation. 

Dime.  A  mother  struggling  for  her  child's 
happiness;  and  surely  the  cause  of  nature 
ougnt  to  be  supported  by  the  language  of 
truth.  As  you  cannot  have  forgot  insulting 
my  son  by  an  unworthy  blow,  I  trust  you  can 
have  BO  objection  to  making  him  a  due  apo- 
logy. 

X.  Rev.  [Scorn/uliy]  He  requires  it,  does  he? 

Dame,  No,  *tis  tbe  mother  asks  for  peace 
— fliy  mn  demands  blow  for  blow.  It  would 
be  kind  to  grant  my  request—perhaps  prudent* 

1^.  Rev,  Insolent  f  and,  but  that  I  am  a  lo- 
ver of  your  sex. — 


He  that  can  admire  the  sparkling  cje,  yet 
smile  at  the  tear  which  dims  it ;  he  that  cao 
gase  on  the  heavinff  bosom,  yet  be  iiueosible 
to  the  agony  it  throbs  with ; — is  woman^s  wont 
foe,  and  can  only  expect  tfa^  comtempt  of  tlie 
virtuous,  and  the  curses  of  the  unfortUDaie. 

Y.  Rev,  Plagues  1  but  I  have  deserved  it. 

Old  Rev.  [fVithout']  One  more  throw:  wkat 
refuse  me  my  revenge? 

SirArth.  t^f^ithoui]  Well,  double  or  qatb! 

Old  Rev.  l^ithouij  All  or  nothing! 

[Dice  thromi 

SirArth.  [ffUhtnO]  Husia,  *tis  mine!  [a 
Noise  of  broken  Gkiss^ 

Enter  Buttercup. 

Butter.  Oh  my  poor  master— a  be^garM 
gamester!  he  has  lost  all  his  treasures,  except 
me. 

Y.Rev,  WhhX  noise  was  that? 

Butter.  In  desperation,  he  jumped  ikroo^ 
the  window,  and  ran  to  tbe  ush-pond. 

Y,  Rev.  You  followed  ? 

Butter,  No. 

Y.Rev.  Fool!  follow  him!  within  there!  flj, 
pursue !  [to  Dame  Rjeland\  in  mercj  assist 

Dame*,  'i'hat  I  will.  [ExeuntDame  R/e- 
land,  Buttercup,  and  Servant. 

Y.  Rev,  Ah !  but  here  comes  bis  iKmoiinble 
plunderer ! 

Enter  Sir  Arthur  St  an  more,  his  Hands 
fuU  of  Banknotes,  which  he  is  pocketing. 

SirArth.  Ha !  Ha  !  What  glorious  sport!  Tm 
a  made  man. 

Y.  Rev.  Sir,  this  intrusion  into  my  room  of 
business  is  irregular  and  oflfensive. 

SirArth.  indeed!— I  have  not  left  him  land 
enough  to  fill  a  bowpot;  nor  timber,  to  make 
the  old  boy  a  crutch. 

Y,Rev.  To  add  insult  to  ruin  is  the  act  of 
a  coward. 

SirArth.  1  understand,  but  Tm  not  to  be 
bounced  out  of  my  property. 

Y.Rev.  Follow  me. 

SirArth.  No— I  shaVt  fight  to  daj!  dttp 
play  has  shattered  my  nerves — I'm  fatigued  by 
tbe  oppression  of  wealth — I  really  could  oo( 
depend  on  my  aim:  [Looking  along  his  Fiit' 
^er  towards  Young  Reve£]  but  to-inorroV| 
breakfast  and  bullets  are  at  your  service. 

Y.  Rev.  I  heard  some  one  lamentiog.  ^ 

Sir  Arth.  It  would  be  rather  awkward  if  ibe 
old  boy  has  been  desperate. 

Butter,  [y^ithoui]  Tve  cut  him  down!  IV 
cat  him  down  1 

SirArth.  Snrelv  he  could  not  be  so  valgar 
as  to  bang  bimaell'! 

Enter  Rutterc0p.  Mas.  Rrvel  and  Usi 
Stan  MO  RE  enter,  supporting  OtD  R«^'*f» 
his  Dress  disordered.  They  place  Km  in 
a  Chair;  following  them,  enter  Dam 
Rtelahd,  Frank*  and  Fannt. 
Butter,  Oh,  that  ever  I  should  live  to  save 

my  old  master  from  killing  himself! 

Old  Rev.  Where  am  I?   [Looking  at  Sir 

Arthur  and  Young  Revell  Among  fiends! 

[Looking  at  the  Xadfesl->No«-angels ! 
Y.Rep,  Look  up,  mr  laAher,  sec  roar  rr- 

pentant,  broke^n-hearted  son. 
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OldRea,  Ab,  Ned,  is  ibat  you?  I  hare  done 
xaj  best  to  follow  my  dear  son*s  example :  you 
5ee  what  it  has  ended  in — ruin! 

1\  HcQ,  Be  comforted,  sir,  all  I  have  is  yours. 

OldHev.  All  he  has — [jiside^  —not  a  euinea ! 
"  1\  Rev.  Til  labour  for  you ;  no  obstacle  shall 
deter:  111  rise  every  morning  at  ten — 

Old  Rev,  Rise  with  the  lark  at  ten'1  hear 
that,  ye  ploughmen. 

Y.  tlrv.  ril  part  with  my  billiard  table ! 

Old  Rev,  Mark  that,  ye  markers!  # 

\jA  Noise  of  severed  Voices  iviihouL] 

Enter  Dexter. 

/>r.r.  \Aside\  My  new  master  ritioed!  I 
must  rat*). 

Old  Rev,  V\^hatV  the  niatter,,my  dear Dextfer? 

Hex,  l-%!y  reporls  have  reached  your  cre- 
ditors: they  clamously  demand  their  money, 
or  your  person. 

Old  Rev,  My  person!  "Why,  as  I  feel  pretty 
romfortahle  here,  you  had  belter  pay  them. 

\Rises, 

Z^ex.  *Tis  the  bes^  way  when  it  happens  to 
be  convenient.  \Sigmficaniljf, 

Old  Rev,  Here  are  a  few  thousands.  [ Pull- 
ing- out  notes]  "Will  tliese  do,  Dexter  r 

Dex,  Not  ruined  ?   Oh !    about  ship  again ! 


honse  of  the  rascals.  \Kxit, 

IT.  Rev,  Sir,  you  have  dropt  notes  to  an 
enormous  amount.  [^Picking  up  notes. 

Old  Rev,  Never  mind,  Ned,  put  them  in 
your  pocket. 

ir,hev.  Ah!  hopes  dawn!  liffht  flashes!  Sir 
Arthur,  you  are  not  the  scoundrel  I  took  you 
for.     Dear  father,  you  are  not  ruined! 

Old  Rev,  [With  Emphasis']  What!  could 
I,  in  one  day,  shamefully  dissipate  the  product 
o€  fifty  years'  honourable  industry?  Could  I, 
at  mjr  age,  seriously  practise  the  profligacy  I 
^nrept  to  behold  at  yours? 

x,Re0,  I  kiss  the  rod!  Your  discipline  has 
been  severe ;  but  the  cure  is  radical.  The  fa- 
ther has,  indeed,  at  heart  the  son*s   interest. 

Old  Rev,  Then  let  the  son  have  at  heart  the 
father*s  principle:  you  are  restored  to  afflu- 
ence— bow  will  you  use  it? 

y.  Rev.  In  proving  myself  worthy  the  for- 
giveness of  such  a  wife:— in  fully  estimating 
the  blessing  of  such  a  father! 

Old  Rev,  Then  my  plan  has  triumphed,  and 
I  feel  a  giant  refreshed. 

i)  De»«rl  my  parly. 


Fanny,  Dear  sir,  may  I — [Sfiowing  a  Pa- 
per, Old  Revel  nods,  and  chucks  her  under 
the  chin]  Here,  dear  Frank !  look,  Dame ! 

[They  come  forward, 

Y,  Rev,  Mr.  Ryelano^  1  have  wronged,  in- 
sulted— 

FYank,  Enough!  I  perceive,  sir,  you  arc 
sorry  for  what  you  have  done;  but  one  blow 
demands  another ;  Was  this  hand  that  gave  i( 
—thus  I  return  it ! 

[Takes  Young  Revets  hand,  and  bovps, 

Y\Rev,  Generous  fellow!  he  my  friend,' my 
companion ! 

Dame,  Excuse  him  there.  It  would  be  a 
pity  to  spoil  an  excellent  farmer  by  making 
him  a  shabby  sort  of  gentleman.  No :  we*u 
keep  as  we  are ;  and  while  agriculture  affords 
health  and  competence  to  the  cultivator,  and 
good  subjects  to  the  state,  I  trust  its  efforts 
will  be  justly  estimated,  and  its  children  re- 
spected. 

Enter  Dexter. 

Dex,  Pve  cleared  the  house  of  the  scoun- 
drels. 

Old  Rev,  What,  all  gone  ? 

Dex,  All. 

Old  Rev,  [fViih  emphasis]  But  one.  Did 
you  ever  s^e  these  dice  before?  Refund  [Point" 
ing  to.  Frank]  or  go.  Bob,  see 'your  friend 
out. — Embrace  him  at  parting.  [Apart  to  him] 
Give  him  a  Cornish  hug^). 

Butter,  I  will.   [Exeunt  Dexter  and  Butter* 

Ladj Stan,  Dear  sir,  to  your  correcting  dis- 
cipline I  owe  my  happiness. 

r.  Rev,  And  I— 

Frank*  And  I — 

SirArth,  And  all. 

Old  Rev,  Then  am  I  pedagogue  of  our 
School  for  Grown  Children.  ' 

Enter  Buttercup. 

Pupils,  stand  in  a  row!  and  let  me  hope 
that  we  shall  find  indulgent  and  encouraging 
patrons^  while  our  lessons  inculcate  that  we 
should  avoid — 

Y,Rev,  Profligacy —  » 

Lady  Stan,  Pettishness — 

Frank,  Intemperance — 

Fanny,  Vanity. 

Old  Rev,  That  we  should  cherish  - 

SirArth,  Honourable  occupation — 

Mrs,  Rev,  Cheerful  obedience — 

Dame,  Inflexible  integrity — 

Butter,  And  a  good  heart, 

i)  Kignifiea  a  good  beating 


ARTHUR  MURPHY 


Wx%  born  n«»r  EI|»liiB,  in  the  ceunl^  of  RoacommoDf  Ireland,  Dectvber  %7,  ij'o,     Hm  father  waa  a  merchant  In 
Dublin  :  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  trai  FrfOih.  was  the  dwghler  of  Arlhnr  Frenvb.  of  Tyrone,  in  the  counlj 


linuvd  in  Ihi*  siinaliim  we  are  not  infomrd;    but  when  he  relinquished   ii,  having  eullivatrd  a   laale  for  literature,   and 
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conceived  «  clufuit  to  trade,  he  commenced  author.  In  the  jtar  I75t ,  he  published  7Ae  Gray*  Itut  Jmi/mc/,  v^ich 
continued  until  Octoher  1754.  Hia  next  attempt  wai  on  the  stage,  where  he  appeared  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  ni 
the  character  of  Othello,  October  18,  1754:  but  though  be  poaseaaed  figure,  voice,  gcniua,  and  an  accarale  canccptiaa  af 
the  parta  he  acted;  yet  he  aoon  found  that  he  waa  not  likely  Co  add  to  hia  fame  in  a  aituation  where  exeallenca  u  ytrj 
seldom  to  be  met  with.  At  the  end  of  (he  firat  year  he  rcmored  lo  Drnry  Lane,  where  he  rcmaioed  only  oatil  Ike 
aeason  cloaed,  at  the  conclaaion  of  which  he  renotincrd  the  theatre*  aa  an  actor,  and  rraumed  Wit-  former  cm|»ieyaeit  af 
»  writer.  The  violence  of  parties  at  this  jnnciare  running  very  high,  our  atiihor  undertook  the  dcfrnee  of  tbeoapaiialH 
aide,  and  began  a  periodical  paper,  filb  November  1756,  called  7'A«  TVaf,  which  waa  anawered  by  the  late  Ovaa  Baff- 
hcad.  Esquire,  in  another,  uo^er  the  title  of  The  Cvnleai.  To  prevent  hia  being  obliged  to  rely  aulely  on  the  precvwai 
atate  of  an  author,  he  now  determined  tg  aiudy  the  law;  but,  on  Iiia  lirat  nppliralinn  lo  lite  aocietiea  of  bolk  tk« 
Templea  and  Oray'a  Inn,  he  had  the  moriiGcaiion  to  be  rrfiieed  admiaaioa,  on  the  illiberal  ground  of  bis  bartaf  aciei 
on  the  atage.  He  waa,  however,  received  aa  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  due  lime  called  to  the  bar;  atW  vkieh 
he  gradually  withdrew  himself  from  the  public  aa  a  writer.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  nf  King  George  UI.  he  was  caplofrl 
to  write  againat  the  faraoua  North  Bmton,  and  for  a  considcr^le  aum  pablishcd  a  weekly  paper,  called  Tkt  JaJit^; 
but  being  disguated,  as  ia  supposed,  at  some  improper  behaiWur  among  his  party,  he  from  lb*!  lime  gave  vf  lU  at- 
tention to  politica,  and  devoted  himaelf  wholly  to  the  sliuly  of  his  profef>ainn  aa  a  lawyer.  He  pabtisbed  an  editioa  of 
Henry  FIcldinga  worka,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  in  176ft.  His  tranalation  of  7bte(7jM,  bis  poems,  prologues,  etc.  arc  v«ll 
known,  and  have  been  justly  admired.  Uia  Life  of  David  G-arrictf  however,  did  him  no  credit.  He  was  maay  ftsn 
a  commiaaioncr  of  bankmpta,  in  which  office  ho  continued  to  hia  death,  which  happened  at  Knightabridge,  tke  iStk  «' 
June  i8c5« 
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Comedy  of  two  acta,  by  Arthor  Murphy,  Performed  at  Cnvent  Garden.  1776.  This  piece  affords  a  very  ilrtliB( 
proof  of  the  capriciousness  of  public  taat«;,  and  the  injustice  of  some  public  determinalioua.  It  is  n)  other  tbaa  Iks 
fyhat  wa  nutat  all  cvme  to,  of  ihe  same  author,  with  a  new  title.  On  ila  first  appearance  it  was  coodeaned  slnMt 
witlfout  a  hearing,  and  lay  dmmant  for  several  years,  until  Mr.  Lewis  vcnliucd  lo  produce  it  again  at  his  ben^ ;  vhea 
it  met  wilh  iwiveraal  applause,  and  still  ronlinues  to  he  frequenily  acted  and  favourably  received.  Tke  foUewing  aee- 
dote  ia  related  by  Mr.  Byley  (in  his  entertaining  work  called  77i«  Itinerant)  of  a  connlry  manager,  named  Daries;  Wiica 
Mr.  Boas,  forhiorly  the  Edinburgh  Itoscius,  was  at  Lyme,  in  Dorsclahiro.  in  a  very  infirm  »tRte  of  health,  beia{  s  fe- 
aeral  favourite  among  the  viaitors.  Manager  Davies  applied  to  him,  and  lie  bespoke  Three  FT'erht  after  M»rriaft.  Ds- 
viea  undertook  the  part  of  Sir  Charles;  and  Miaa  Stanley  was  qui<e  at  home  in  Lady  Racket,  having  oflea  pisyci  it 
with  Mr.  Dimond,  of  the  Dalh  Theatre,  whose  bu»iaeM  she  wrote  down  for  Davics's  insirucli<*n.  One  thiB(,  ftVvA 
ahe  particularly  dcsii'ed«  was,  that  when  they  are  parting  after  the  firat  quarrel,  ami  ahe  aays,  "Won't  yea  |0  ia  bvd  ?*' 
he' should  reply,  '*No,  Madam,  IMl  nvvvr  go  to  bed  wilh  a  womin  who  doca  not  know  whatt  trump*.  It  ii  iapF«*rd 
that  he  had  taken  particular  pains  lo  be  correct;  but  not  being  at  all  caty  in  the  part,  and  seeing  th«  ej«s  of  Ike  {rest 
«ctor  Roaa  intently  fixed  upon  him  from  the  alnge-bo:x,  when  the  fatal  question  waa  put,  "Come,  Sir  Cbarlci,  vaa' 
yon  go  to  bed?"  he  replied,  "No,  Madam,  I'll  never  go  to  bed  wilh  a  woman  that  trump*!**  The  hoaic  wu  ia  a 
roar.  Daviea,  perceiving  his  mistake,  made  it  worse  by  bawling  out,  *'Ladiea  and  Gentlemen,  I  did  not  nsaaa  aajiaek 
thing;  1  meant  trnmpa  at  car  da-diamonds,  spades,  clnha— 4hat  ia,  I  — "  and  off  ahe  atage  he  rant  and  wa*  vilkpait 
difficulty  peraiuded  lo  appear  again  that  evening. 


SIR  CHARUS  RACKET. 
DRVGGBT. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

LOVELACE.         I  LADT   RACKET. 

WOODLBT.  I  MRS.  BRDGGET. 


NARCT. 
DIMITT. 


ACTL 

Scene  I. 
Enter  Woodixt  and  Dimity. 

Dinu  Vol  pol — no  such  thing — I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Woodley,  you  are  amerenpYice  in  these 
affairs. 

fVood,  Nay,  but  listen  to  reason,  Mrs.  Di- 
mity— has  not  your  master,  Mr.  Drugget,  in- 
'?ited  me  down  to  his  country  seat,  m  oi*der 
to  give  me  his  daughter  Nancy  in  marriage ; 
ana  with  what  pretence  can  he  now  break  ofT? 

Dim*  What  pretence! — you  put  a  body 
out  of  all  natience — But  go  on  your  own  way, 
sir ;  my  advice  is  all  lost  upon  you. 

fVood,  You  do  me  injustice,  Mrs.  Dimity 
~>your  advice  has  governed  my  whole  con- 
duct —  Have  not  I  fixed  an  interest  in  the 
young  lady^s  heart? 

Dim,  An  interest  in  a  fiddlestick !  —  you 
ought  to  have  made  love  to  the  father  and 
mother — what^  do  you  think  the  way  to  get 
a  wife,  at  this  time  of  day,  is  by  speaking 
fine  things  to  the  lady  you  nave  a  fancy  forr 
— That  was  the  practice,  indeed;  but  things 
are  alterM  now — you  must  address  the  old 
people,  sir;  and  never  trouble  your  head 
about  your  mistress — that's  the  way  of  the' 
world  now. 

Wood,  But  you  know,  my  dear  Dimity, 
the  old  couple  nave  received  every  mark  of 
attention  from  me. 


Dim.  Attention!  to  he  sure  yon  did  not 
fall  asleep  in  their  company ;  but  ^hat  tken? 
— You  should  have  entered  into  their  cbarac- 
ters,  piayM  wilh  their  humours,  and  sacri&ccd 
to  their  absurdities. 

ff'ood.  But  if  my  temper  is  too  fraak" 

Dim.  Frank,  indeed!  yes,  you  bave  bees 
frank  enough  to  ruin  yourself. — Have  not  yob 
to  do  with  a  rich  old  shopkeeper,  retire) 
from  business  with  an  hundred  thousand  pouodi 
in  his  pocket,  to  enjoy  the  dust  of  the  Ix)B' 
don  road,  which  he  calls  living  in  the  count- 
ry— and  yet  vou  must  find  fault  with  kii  si- 
tuation!— Wnat  if  he  has  made  a  ridicniooi 
gimcrack  of  his  house  and  gardens,  you  koow 
his  heart  is  set  upon  it ;  and  could  not  yoa 
have  commended  his  taste?  But  you  must 
be  too  frank!  —  Those  walks  and  alleys  an 
too  regular — those  evergreens  should  not  be 
cut  into  such  fantastic  shapes.— And  tbiuToa 
advise  a  poor  old  mechanic,  who  deli^  n 
every  thing  that's  monstrous,  to  follovr  aature 
— On,  you  re  likely  lo  be  a  successful  lover! 

T^'nod,  But,  why  should  1  not  save  a  h- 
ther-in~Iaw  from  being  a  laughing-stock? 

Dim.  Make  him  your  father-in-law  fint— 
And  then  the  mother;  how  have  you  plaj'J 
your  cards  in  that  quarter? — She  wants  attn- 
sel  man  of  fashion  for  her  second  daughter- 
"Don't  you  see,*  says  she,  "how  ^apf J  "T 
eldest  girl  is  made  by  marrying  sir  Cbsiia 
Racket?    She  has  been  marned  three  eatin 
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weeki,  and  not  so  much  at  one  angry  word 
baa  pass'd  between  them — Nancy  shSii  hare  a 
man  of  qnality  too. " 

Wood,  And  yet  I  know  sir  Charles  Racket 
perfectly-well. 

Dim,  Yes,  so  do  I;  and  I  know  beUl  make 
his  lady  wretched  at  last — But  what  then? 
You  should  have  humoured  the  old  folks — you 
should  have  been  a  talking  empty  fop  to  the 
good  old  lady,  and  to  the  old  gentleman  an 
admirer  of  his  taste  in  gardening.  But  you 
have  lost  him — he  is  grown  fond  of  his  beau 
LoTelace,  who  is  here  in  the  bouse  with  him ; 
the  coxcomb  ingratiates  himself  by  flattery, 
and  you're  undone  by  frankness. 

fVood,  And  yet,  Dimity,  I  wonU  despair. 

Dim.  And  yet  you  have  reason  to  despair; 
a  million  of  reasons — ^To -morrow  is  fiiM  for 
the  wedding-day;  sir  Charles  and  his  lady 
are  to  be  here  this  very  night — they  are  en- 
gaged, indeed,  at  a  great  rout  in  town  but 
utey  take  a  bed  here,  notwithstanding. — The 
finnily  is  sitting  up  for  them;  Mr.  Drugget 
'Will  keep  you  all  up  in  the  next  room  there, 
till  thej  arrive—  and  to-morrow  the  business 
is  over— and  yet  you  don't  despair!— >hush! — 
hold  Tour  toneue;  here  comes  Lovelace. — 
Step  in,  and  rli  devise  something,  I  warrant 
you.  {Exit  fVoodlef]  The  old  folks  shall 
not  have  their  own  "way — ^'tis  enough  to  vex 
a  body,  to  see  an  old  father  and  mother  mar- 
ryiog  their  daughter  as  they  please,  in  spite 
of  all  I  can  do.    So,  here  comes   our  Nancy. 

Enter  Namct. 

Pf€in,  Well,  Dimity,  what's  to  become  of  me? 
Dinu  My  stars!  what  makes  you  up,  miss? 
.—I  thought  you  were  gone  to  bed! 

Nan,  VVhat  should  f  go  to  bed  for?  Only 
to  tumble  and  toss,  and  fret  and  be  uneasy — 
they  are  going  to  marry  me,  and  I  am  fright- 
ened out  of  my  wits. 

Dim.  VVhy  then  you're  the  only  young 
lady  within  fifty  miles  round,  that  would  be 
friffhten'd  at  such  a^thiog. 

rfan.  Ah!  if  they  would  let  me  choose  for 
myself. 

Dinu  Don't  you  like  Mr.  Lovelace  ? 
Nan,  My  mamma  does,  but  I  don't ;  I  don't 
mind  his  Ming  a  man  of  fashion,  not  L 

Di¥n,  And,  pray,  can  yoft  do  better  than 
follow  the  fashion  r 

Nan.  Ah !  I  know  there's  a  fashion  for  new 

bonnets,  and  a  fashion  for  dressing  the  hair — 

but  I  never  heard  of  a  fashion  for  the  heart 

Dim,  Why  then,  my  dear,  the  heart  mostly 

follows  the  fashion  now. 

Nan,  Does  it? — pray  who  sets  the  fashion 
of  the  heart? 

Dim.  All  the  fine  ladies  in  London,  o'my 
conscience. 

Nan,  And  what's  the  last  new  fashion, 
pray? 

Dim.  Why,  to  marry  any  fop  that  has  a 
few,  deceitful,  agreeable  appearances  about 
him ;  something  of  a  pert  phrase,  a  good  ope- 
rator for  the  teeth,  and  a  tolerable  tailor. 
Nan.  And  do  they  marry  without  loving? 
Diin,  Oh!  marrying  for  love  has  been  a 
great  while  out  of  fashion. 

Nan.  Why,  then  I'll  wait  till  that  fashion 
come*  up  again. 


Dim.  And  then,  Mr.  Lovelace,  I  reckon — 

Nan.  Pshaw!  I  don't  like  him;  he  talks  to 
me  as  if  he  was  the  most  miserable  man  in 
the  world,  and  the  confident  thing  looks  so 
pleas'd  with  himself  all  the  while. — I  want  to 
marry  for  love,  and  not  for  card-playing — I 
should  not  he  able  to  bear  the  life  my  sister 
leads  with  sir  Chirles  Racket — and  111  forfeit 
my  new  cap,  if  they  don't  quarrel  soon. 

Dim.  Oh !  fie !  no !  they  won't  quarrel  yet 
awhile. — A  quarrel  in  three  weeks  after  mar-^ 
riage,  would  be  somewhat  of  the  quickest — -' 
By-and-by  we  shall  hear  of  their  wiiims  and 
their  humours — Well,  but  if  you  don't  like 
Mr.  Lovelace,  what  say  youtoMr.  Woodley? 

Nan.  1  don't  know  what  to  say. 

Re-enter  Woodlby.  . 

Wood.  My  sweetest  angel!  I  have  heard 
all,  and  my  heart  overflows  with  love  and 
gratitude. 

Nan,  Ah !  but  I  did  not  know  yon  was 
listening.  You  should  not  have  betray'd  hie 
so.  Dimity;  1  shall  be  angry  with  you. 

Dim,   Well,  111  take  my  chance  for  that — 

Run  both  into  my  rodm,  and   say   all  your 

pretty  things  to  one  another  there,  for  here 

comes  the   old  gentleman — make   haste  away. 

\Exeunt  Woodley  and  Nanvj. 

Enter  DiiUGGET. 

Drug,  A  forward  presuming  coxcomb! — 
Dimity,  do  you  step  to  Mrs.  Drugget,  and  send 
her  hither. 

Dim,  Yes,  sir — It  works  upon  him.  I  see. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 

Drug.  The  yew-trees  ought  not  to  be  cut, 
because  they'll  help  to  keep  off  the  dust,  and 
[  am  too  near  the  road  already — a  sorry, 
ignorant  fool — When  I  am  in  so  fine  a  si- 
tuation, and  can  see  every  carriage  that  goes 
by.  —  And  then  to  abuse  the  nurseryman's 
rarities! — A  finer  sucking  pig  in  lavender, 
with  sage  growing  in  his  befiy,  vvas  never 
seen  !^  And  yet  he  wants  me  not  to  have  it 
—  But  have  it  1  will.  —  There's  a  fine  tree 
of  knowledge  too,  with  Adam  and  Eve  in 
jjniper;  Eve's  nose  not  quite  grown,  but  it's 
thought  in  the  spring  it -will  be  very  forward 
— I'll  have  that  too,  with  the  serpent  in  ground- 
ivy — two  poets  in  wormwood — I'll  have  them 
both.  Ay,  and  there's  a  lord  mayor's  feast  in 
honeysuckle ,  ^  and  the  whole  court  of  alder- 
men in  hornbeam;  with  the  dragon  of  Want- 
ley  in  box— all — all — I'll  have  'em  all,  let  my 
wife  and  Mr.  Lovelace  say  what  they  will 

Enter  Mas.  Dkuggxt. 

Mrs.D.   Did  you  send  for  me,  loyey? 

Drug,  The  yew-trees  shall  be  cut  into  the 
giants  of  Guildhall,  whether  you  will  or  not. 

Mrs.D,  Sure  my  own  dear  will  do  as  he 
pleases. 

Drug,  And  the  pond,  though  you  praise 
the  green  banks,  shall  be  wall\i  round,  and 
I'll  have  a  little  fat  boy  in  marble,  spouting 
up  water  in  the  middle.^ 

Mrs.D,  My  sweet,  yJho  hinders  you? 

Drug,  Yes,  and  I'll  buy  the  nurseryman^ 
whole  catalogue — Do  you  think,  aflcr  retiring 
to  live  ail  the  way  here,  almost  four  miles 
from  London,  that  I  won^  do  at  I  please  in 
my  own  garden? 
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Mrs.  JD,  My  dear,  but  wby  are  you  in  such  of  girls^  our  tempers  accord  like  unUoas  id 
a  passion  ? 


Drug,  rJI  have  tbe  lavender  pig,  and  the 
Adam  and  Ef  e,  and  the  dragon  of  Wantley, 
and  all  of  Vin — and  there  shanH  be  a  .  more 
romantic  spot  on  the  London  road  than  mine. 

Mrs.D.  Vm  sure  iOs  as  pretty  as  hands 
can  make  iL  . 

Drug-,  I  did  it  all  myself,  and  Til  do  more 
^And  Mr.  Lovelace  sfaan^t  have  my  daughter. 

Mrs.JD,  No!  what^s  the  matter  now,  Mr. 
Drugget? 

Drug.  He  shall  learn  better  manners  than 
to  abuse  my  house  and  gardens.—  You  put 
him -in  the  head  of  it,  but  Til  dissappoint  ye 
both — And  so  you  may  go  and  tell  Mr.  Love- 
lace that  the  match  is  quite  off. 

Mrs,D.  I  can*t  comprehend  all  this,  not  I 
— but  ni  teJl  him  so,  if  you  please,  my  dear 
—I  am  willing  to  give  myself  pain,  if  it  will 
give  you  pleasure:  must  I  give  myself  pain? 
— Don*t  ask  me,  pray  don't — i  don't  like  pain. 

Drug,  1  am  resoivM,  and  it  shall  be  so. 

Mrs,  D.  Let  it  be  so  then.  fCries']  Oh  I  oh ! 
cruel  man  I  I  shall  break  my  heart  if  the  match 
is  broke  off— if  it  is  not  concluded  to-morrow, 
send  for  an  undertaker,  and  bury  me  the 
neit  day. 

Drug,  How!  I  don't  want  that  neither — 

Mrs.  D,  Oh  !  oh  !— 

Drug,  1  am  your  lord  and  master,  my  dear, 
but  not  your  executioner  —  Before  George,  it 
must  never  be  said  that  my  wife  died  of  too 
much  compliance-^Cheer  up,  my  love — and 
this  affair  shall  be  settled  as  soon  as  sir  Char- 
les and  lady  Racket  arrive. 

Mrs,D.  You  bring  me  to  life  again — You 
know,  my  sweet,  what  an  happy  couple  sir 
Charles  and  his  lady  are  —  Wny  should  not 
we  make  our  Nancy  as  happy? 

Rc' enter  Dimity, 

Dim,  Sir  Charles  and  his  lady,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  D,  Oh !  charming !  I'm  transported 
with  joy — Where  are  .they?  1  long  to  see 
'em !  [£jcit. 

Dim.  Well,  sir;  the  couple  are  arriv'd. 

Drug.  Yes,   they  do  live  nappy  indeed. 

Dim,  But  how  long  will  it  last? 

Drug.  How  long .'  don't  forbode  any  ill, 
you  jade  —  don't,  I  say — It  will  last  during 
their  lives,  1  hope. 

Dim.  Well,  mark  the  end  of  it — Sir  Char- 
les, I  know,  is  gay  and  good  humour'd— but 
he  can't  bear  the  least  Contradiction,  no,  not 
in  the  merest  trifle. 

Drug.  Hold  your  tongue— hold  your  tonffue. 

Dim.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  done — and  yet  there 
is  in  the  composition  of  sir  Charles  a  certain 
humour,  which,  like  the  flying  gout,  gives  no 
disturbance  to  the  family  till  it  settles  in  the 
bead — NVheo  8nce  it  fixes  there,  mercy  on 
every  body  about  him!  but  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Racket. 

Sir  C,  My  dear  sir,  I  kiss  your  band — but 
why  stand  on  ceremony?  lo  find  you  up 
thus  late,  mortifies  me  beyond  expression. 

Drug.  'Tis  but  once  in  a  way,  sir  Charles. 

SirC.  My  obligations  to  you  are  inexpress- 
ible;   you  nave  given  me   tbe  most  amiable 


music. 

Drug,  Ah !  that's  what  makes  me  kappy  in 
my  old  days ;  my  children  and  my  garden 
are  all  my  care. 

Sir  C.  And  myi  friend  Lovelace— he  is  io 
have  our  sister  Nancy,  I  find. 

Drug.   Why  my  wife  is  so  minded. 

SirC.  Oh,  by  all  means,  let  her  be  noAt 
happy — A  very  pretty  fellow  Lovelace— And 
as  to  that  Mr.  —  Woodley  I  think  you  call 
him — he  is  but  a  plain,  underbred,  ill-Bsbioocd 
sort  of  a — nobociy  knows  htm;  he  is  not  one 
of  us — Oh,  by  all  means  marry  her  lo  one 
of  us. 

Drug.  I  believe  it  must  be  so — WouU  jou 
take  any  refreshment? 

Sir  C.  Nothing  in  nature — it  is  time  lo  re- 
tire. 

Drug.  W^ell,  well !  good  night  then,  sir 
Charles-^Ha!  here  comes  my  daughlei^-Good 
night,  sir  Charles, 

Sir  C.  Bon  repos. 

Drug  [Going  out^  My  lady  Racket,  Td 
glad  to  hear  how  hanpy  you  are,  I  vron^t  <lf> 
tain  you  now — there  s  your  food  man  waitinjj; 
for  you — food  night,  my  girl.  [Exit. 

Sir  C  I  must  humour  tliis  old  pull,  to  or- 
der to  be  remember'd  in  bis  will. 

Enter  Laoy  Racket. 

Ladf  R.  O  la! — I'm  quite  fatigo'd-l  an 
hardly  move — why  don't  you  help  me,  yon 
barbarous  man  ? 

SirC,  There,  take  my  arm — Was  ew 
thing  so  pretty  made  to  walk? 

LiMdjR.  But  I  won't  be  laugb'd  at— Hoo'l 
love  you. 

Sir  C,  Don't  you  ? 

LadjR.  No.  Dear  me  I  this  glove!  vbv 
don't  you  help  me  olT  with  my  glove?  psbaw! 
— You  awkward  thing,  Jet  it  alone;  you  an'l 
fit  to  be  about  me,  l  might  as  well  not  be 
married,  for  any  use  you  are  of— reach  me  a 
chair — you  have  no  compassion  for  me— I  vm 
so  glad  to  sit  dovim — why  do  you  drag  me 
lo  routs? — You  know  I  hate 'em. 

SirC.  Oh!  there's  no  existing, no  breatbiog, 
unless  one  does  as  other  people  offasbiondo. 

Ladj^  R.  But  I'm  out  of  humour;  I  lost  all 
my  money. 

SirC.  How  much. 

Ladjr  R,  Three  hundred. 

Si'rC.  Never  fret  for  that— I  don'l  ralut 
three  hundred  pounds  to  contribute  to  roar 
happiness. 

Ladj  R.  Don't  you?— Not  value  three  bund- 
red  pounds  lo  please  me? 

SirC.   You  know  I  don't. 

Z«/r  R'  Ah !  you  fond  fool !  —  Bui  I  h»te 
gaming — It  almost  metamorphoses  a  wonan 
into  a  fury — Do  you  know  that  I  wai  fn^'>- 
lened  at  myself  several  times  to-night— I  ba<i 
an  huge  oath  at  the  very  tip  of  my  tongve. 

Sir  C.  Had  ye  ? 

LadjR.  I  caught  myself  at  it — ami  so  I 
bit  my  lips — and  then  I  was  cramm'd  up  in 
a  comer  of  the  room  with  such  a  '^"^ 
party  at  a  whist-table,  looking  at  black  asd 
red  spots — did  you  mind  'emr 

Sir  C.  You  know  I  was  busy  elsewhere. 

ZoJy  R.  There  was  that  strange,  uaaccoust- 
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able  woman,  Mrs.  Nichuhade— She  behavM 
$o  strangely  lo  lier  busband,  a  poor,  inofiPen- 
siTe,  good«natur*dy  good  sort  of  a  good-for* 
notbiog  kind  of  man — but  she  so  teaz*d  bim 
— "How  could  you  play  that  card  ?  Ah,  youVe 
a  bead,  and  so  has  a  pin — YouVe  a  numscull, 
you  know  you  are — Ma^am,  he  has  the  poor- 
est bead  in  the  world,  he  does  not  know  what 
be  is  about;  you  know  you  don*t — Ah,  fiel 
Tin  ashamM  of  you !  * 

SirC.  She  has  servM  to  divert  you,  I  see. 

Ladjr  A,  And  then,  to  crown  all — there  was 
my  lady  Clackit,  who  runs  on  with  an  eter- 
nal TolubiJity  of  nothing,  out  of  all  reason, 
time,  and  place — In  the  Tery  midst  of  the 
game  she  begins — *'Lard,  ma  am,  I  was  ap~ 
prebensive  I  should  not  be  able  to  wait  on 
your  la*sbip — my  poor  little  dog,  Pompey — 
tbe  sweetest  thing  in  the  world — a  spade  led! 
—there's  the  kiiave  - 1  was  fetching  a  walk, 
me*m,  the  other  morning  in  tbe  Park — a  fme 
froshr  morning  it  was — ^1  love  frosty  weather 
of  all  things-Jet  me  look  at  the  last  trick-^ 
and  so,  rac*ni,  Httle  Pompey — and  if  your  la'- 
ship  was  to  see  the  dear  creature  pinchM 
wilb  the  frost,  and  mincing  his  steps  along 
the  Mall — with  his  pretty,  little,  innocent  face 
—I  TOW  J  don't  know  what  to  play — and  so, 
m%'em,  while  1  was   talking  to   captain  Flim- 


beset  my  poor  little  Pompey — the  dear  crea- 
ture has  the  heart  of  a  lion,  but  who  can 
resist  five  at  once? — And  so  Pompey  barked 
for  assistance — the  hurt  he  received  was  upon 
bis  chest — the  doctor  would  not  advise  oim 
to  venture  out  till  the  wound  is  heal'd,  for 
fear  of  an  inflammation — Pray  what's  trumps?" 

Sir  C\  My  dear,   you'd  make  a  most  exceU 
lent  actress. 

^  Ladjr  M,  Well ,  now  let's  go  to  rest — hut, 
sir  Charles,  how  shockingly  yob  play'd  that 
last  rubber,    when  I  stood   looking  over  youl 

SirC.  My  love,  I  play'd  the  truth  of  the  game. 

Lady  R,   No»  indeed,   my  dear,  you  play'd 
it  wrong. 

Sir  C.    Po!    nonsense!    you   don't    under- 
stand it. 

Ladf  R.  I  beg  your  pardon,   I'm   allowed 
to  play  better  than  you. 

Sir  C.  All  conceit,  my  dear;  I  was  perfects 


iy  ngbt. 
Lady 


.adjr R,  No  such  thing,  sir  Charles;  the 
diamond  was  the  play. 

SirC,  Pol  po!  ridiculous!  the  dub  was 
the  cardt  against  tbe  world. 

Lady  R.  Ob!  no,  no,  no,  I  say  it  was  the 
diamond. 

Sir  C.  Zounds !  madam,  I  say  it  was  the  club. 

Ladjr  R,  What  do  you  fly  into  such  a  pas- 
sion for? 

Sir  C.  'Sdeath  and  fury!  do  you  think  I 
don't  know  what  I'm  about  ?  I  tell  you  once 
more  tbe  club  was  tbe  judgment  of  it. 

LadjrM..  May  be  so — have  it  your  own  way, 

[Walks  about  and  sings,  jection. 


it's  tbe  clearest  case  iu  the  world,  I'll  make  it 
plain  iu  a  moment* 

Ladjr  li.  Well,  sir!  ha,  ha,  ha! 

[fVUh  a  sneering  Laugti, 

S*r  C,  1  bad  four  cards  leA — a  trump  wa? 
led — they  wens  six^-no,  no,  no,  they  were 
seven,  and  we  nine  —  then,  you  know — the 
beauty  of  the  play  was  to — 

Ladjr  R,  \Vell,  now  it's  aroasing  to  me, 
that  you  can't  see  it  ^  give  me  leave,  sir 
Charles  —  your  left  hand  adversary  had  Jed 
his  last  trump — and  be  bad  before  (iness'd 
tbe  dub,  and  rough'd  the  diamond — ^now  if 
you  bad  put  on  your  diamond — 

SirC.  Zoons!  madam,  but  we  play'd  fbr 
the  odd  trick. 

Ladjr  R,  And  sure  the  play  for  the  odd 
trick — 

SirC,  Death  and  fury!  can't  you  hear  me? 

Ladjr  R.  Go  on,  sir. 

SirC.  Zoons!  bear  me,  I  say — Will  you 
hear  me? 

Ladjr  R,  I  never  heard  the  like  in  ray  life. 
[Hums  a  Tune,  and  walks  about  fretfully  ,• 

SirC.  Why  then  you  are  enough  to  pro- 
voke the  patience  of  a  stoic  [Looks  at  her\ 
she  walks  -about,  and  laughs  uneasiljrJ^V ^ry 
well,  madam— you  know  no  more  of  the  game 
than  your -father's  leaden  Hercules  on  the  top 
of  the  house — you  know  no  more  of  whist 
than  he  does  of  gardening. 

Ladjr R.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
[Takes  out  a  Glass,   and  settles  her  Hair. 

Sir  C.  You're  a  vile  woman^  and  Til  not 
sleep  another  night  under  one  roof  with^you. 

Ladjr  R.  As  you  please,  sir. 

SirC,  Madam,  it  shall  be  as  I  please— I'll 
order  my  chariot  this,  moment  [Going]  I 
know  how  the  cards  should  be  play'd  as  well 
as  any.  man  in  England,  that  let  me  tell  you. 
[Goingl  And  when  your  family  were  stand- 
ing behind  counters,  measuring  out  tape,  and 
bartering  for  N^hitecbapd  needles,  my  an- 
cestors, my  ancestors,  madam,  were  squan- 
dering away  whole  estates'  at  cards ;  whole 
estates,  my  lady  Racket  [She  hums  a  Tune, 
and  he  looks  at  her]  Why  then,  by  all  that's 
dear  to  me,  I'll  never  exchange  another  word 
with  you,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent — Lookye, 
my  lady  Racket — thus  it  stood  —  the  trump 
being  led,  it  was  then  my  business.-— 

Ladjr  R,  To  play  the  tliamond,  to  be  sum. 

Sir  C,  Damn  it,  1  have  done  with  you  for 
ever,  and  so  you  may  tell  your  father.  [Exit, 

Ladjr  R»  What  a  passion  the  gentleman's 
in!  ha,  ha!  [Laughs  in  a  peevish  Manner] 
I  promise  him  I'll  not  give  up  my  judgment 


Re-enter  Sir  Charles  Racket. 

SirC.  My  lady  Racket,  lookye,  ma'am — 
once  more,  out  of  pure  good  nature — 

Ladjr  R,  Sir^  I  am  convinc'd  of  your  good 
nature. 

SirC.  That,  and  that  only,  prevails  with 
me  to  tell  you  tbe  dub  was  the  play. 

Ladjr  R.   Well,   be  it  so — I    have  no  ob- 


'  C.    Vexation  !  you're   the  strangest  wo-      Sir  C.   It's  the  dearest  point  io 
that  ever   liv'd;   there's    no    conversing! — we  were  nine,  and — 


the  world 


Sir  C. 
man 
wilb  you — Look'ye  here,  my  lady  Racket — |     LadjR.   And   for   that  very    reason  — you 

,\  'fv-   :..•■•         1.  .       I    L     r    .    •  •       •  r      ' koow  the  dub   was  the  best  in  the  house. 

i;   ihia  II  *aid  III   reply    lo  a  litok    or  Mlonis  .lucnl  froin.        ~,.     *!,-,,  .  ,      ,  .  .*v«»>.» 

b«r  {MriiHrr  at  iicr  placing  such  bad  tarda.  \     Sir  C  There  IS  uo  such  thing  as  talking  to 
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rou — You^re  a  bue  woman — HI  part  from  you 
for  ever;  you  may  lUe  here  with  yourfatber, 
and  admire  his  fantastical  eTersrecns,  till  you 
grow  as  fantastical  yourself  *- rli  set  out  for 
London  this  instant — [Stops  at  the  Door] 
The  club  was  not  the  best  in  the  house. 

Ladjr  R.  How  calm  you- are!  Well! — HI 
go  to  bed — will  you  come?  — You  had  better 
—come  then  —  you  ^hall  come  to  bed — not 
\  come  to  bed  when  I  ask  you!— Poor  sir  Char- 
les! [Looks  and  laugfts;  then  exiL 

SirC,  That  ease  is  provoking.  [Crosses  to 
ihe  opposite  Jboor  where  she  went  oui\  1 
tell  you  the  diamond  was  not  the  play,  and 
I  here  take  my  fmal  leave  of  you.  f  fValks 
hack  as  fast  as  he  can\  I  am  resolv  d  upon 
It,  and  I  know  the  club  was  not  the  best  in 
tlie  house.  [Exit 

ACT    II. 

Scene  I. 

^        Enter  Dihitt. 

Dun,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ob,  heavens!  I  shall  ex- 
pire in  a  fit  of  laughing — this  is  the  modish 
couple  that  were  so  nappy — such  a  quarrel  as 
they  have  had  —  the  whole  house  is  in  an 
uproar--ha,  ha!  a  rare  proof  of  the  happiness 
they  enjoy  in  high  life.  1  shall  never  hear 
people  of  fasfaioli  mentioned  again  but  I  shall 
Jbe  ready  to  die  in  a  fit  of  laughter  —  ho,  ho, 
bo !  this  is  three  weeks  after  marriage,  I  think. 

Enter  Drugget. 

Drug,  Hef!  how!  what*s  the  matter,  Di- 
mity?— VVbal  am  I  callM  down  stairs  for? 

Jbim,  Whyi^  tbere*s  two  people  of  fashion — 

[Stifies  a  laugh. 

Drug,  Why,  you  saucy  minx  f— Explain  this 
moment. 

Dim,  The  fond  couple  have  been  together 
by  the  ears  this  half  hour — Are  you  satis- 
fied now? 

Drug,  Ay! — what,  have  they  quarrellM — 
what  was  it  about? 

Dim,  Something  above  my  comprehension, 
and  yours  too,  1  believe — People  in  high  life 
understand  their  own  forms  best  —  And  here 
comes  one  that  can  unriddle  the  whole  alTair. 

[ExiL 

Enter  Sir  Charles  Racket. 

Sir  C,  [To  the  People  within]  I  say  let 
the  horses  oe  put  to  this  moment  —  So,  Mr. 
Drugget. 

Drug.  Sir  Charles,  bere*s  a  terrible  bustle — 
I  did  not  expect  this — what  can  be  the  matter? 

Sir  C,  I  have  been  usM  by  your  daughter 
in  so  base,  so  contemptuous  a  manner,  that  I 
am  determined  not  to  stay  in  this  house  to- 
night 

Drug,  This  is  a  thunderbolt  to  me!  After 
seeing  how  elegantly  and  fashionably  you  livM 
together,  to  find  now  all  sunshine  Tanisb*d — 
Do,  sir  Charles,  let  me  beal  this  breach,  if 
possible. 

Sir  C,  Sir,  *tis  impossible — III  not  live  with 
ber  a  day  longer. 

Drug,  Nay,  nay,  don't  be  o^tr  hasty — let 
me  entreat  you,  go  to  bed  and  sleep  upon  it — 
in  the  morning,  when  yonVe  cool— 

Sir  C  Oh,  sir,  I  am  very  cool,  I  assure — 
ha,  ha! — it  is  not  in  ber  pow^^  sir,  to— a-^a 


—to  disturb  the  serenity  of  my  temper— DonH 
imagine  that  Fm  in  a  passion — Fmnotsocasil/ 
ruined  as  you  may  imagine — But  quietly  sod 
deliberately  I  can  repay  the  injuries  done  mr 
by  a  false,  ungrateful,  deceitful  wife. 

Drug,  The  injuries  done  you  by  s  6lsc, 
ungrateful  wife!   My  daughter,  I  hope— 

SirC,  Her  character  is  now  fully  known  to 
me — sbe*s  a  vile  woman!  that's  aH  I  kaveto 
say,  sir. 

Drug,  Hey!  bow!  —  a  vile  woman— what 
has  she  done — I  hope  she  is  not  capal»le— 

Sir  C,  I  shall  enter  into  no  detail,  Mr. 
Drugget;  the  time  and  circumstances  vob*! 
allow  it  a  present — But  depend  uponitlkaTc 
done  with  her — a  low,  unpolish*d,  uneducaled, 
false,  imposing— See  if  the  boneS'  are  put  to. 

Drug,  Mercy  on  me!  in  my  old  daji  to 
hear  this. 

Enter  Mas.  Drugget. 

Mrs.  D,  Deliver  me !  I  am  all  over  in  sadb 
a  tremble — Sir  Charles,  I  sball  break  my  hart 
if  there's  any  thing  amiss — 

Sir  C,  Madam,  I  am  very  sorry,  for  vov 
sake «— but  there  is  no  possibility  of  liTiog 
with  her. 

Mrs,  D,  My  poor  dear  girl !  What  can  the 
have  idone? 

Sir  C,  What  all  ber  sex  can  do;  the  ^ery 
spirit  of  them  all.- 

Drug,  Ay,  ay,  ay! — She*s  bringing foaUit- 
grace  upon  us — Tbis  cornea  of  ber  marryiBg 
a  man  of  fashion. 

Sir  C,  Fashion,  sir!  —  that  should  have  in- 
structed her  better — she  might  have  been  sen- 
sible of  her  happiness  —  \Vbatever  jon  roar 
think  of.  the  fortune  you  gave  ber,  niy  raak 
in  life  claims  respect  —  claims  obedience,  at- 
tention, truth,  and  love,  from  one  raised  in  the 
world,  as  she  has  been  by  an  alliance  with  mr. 

Drug,  And  let  me  tell  you ,  however  ]ron 
may  estimate  your  quality,  my  daughter  is 
dear  to  me. 

SirC,  And,  sir,  my  character  is  dear  to  me. 

Drug,  Yet  you  must  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you — 

SirC,  I  won*t  bear  a  word. 

Drug,  Not  in  behalf  of  my  own  daughter? 

Sir  C,  Nothing  can  excuse  ber — *tis  to  ao 
purpose  —  she  has  married  above  her;  and  if 
that  circumstance  makes  the  lady  forget  her- 
self, she  at  least  shall  see  that  1  can,  and^wtU 
support  my  own  dignity. 

Drug,  But,  sir,  I  have  a  right  to  ask— 

Mrs,  D,  Patience,  my  dear;  be  ^  little  calis. 

Drug,  Mrs.  Drugget,  do  you  have  patience; 
I  must  and  will  inquire. 

Mrs,  D,  DonU  be  so  hasty,  my  love;  hate 
some  rejpect  for  sir  Charleses  rank;  doa^  he 
violent  with  a  man  of  his' fashion. 

Drug,  Hold  your  tongue,  woman,  I  iiT-~ 
you*re  not  a  person  of  fashion  at  least— mf 
daughter  was  ever  a  good  giri. 

SirC,  I  have  found  her  out 

Drug,  Ob !  then  it  is  all  over— and  it  does 
not  signify  arguing  about  it 

Mrs,  D,  That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  thti 
hour!  bow  the  unfortunate  girl  could  tahe 
such  wickedness  in  ber  bead,  I  can*l  imagine 
— ril  go  and  speak  tu  tbe  unhappy  creature 
this  moment  [Exit 
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Sir  C  She  stands  detected  now — detected  in 
her  truest  colours. 

Drug.  Well,  grieTous  as  it  may  be,  let  roe 
bear  tbe  circumstances  of  this  unhappy  business. 

Sir  C.  Mr.  Drugget^  I  have  not  leisure  now 
— but  her  behaviour  has  been  so  exasperating, 
tbat  I  shall  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  town 
— My  mind  is  fixed  —  She  %te%  me  no  more; 
and  so,  your  servant,  sir.  [Exit, 

JDrtig,  What  a  calamity  has  here  befallen 
us!  a  good  ffirl,  and  so  well  disposed,  till  tbe 
evil  communication  of  bieh  life,  and  fashion* 
able  vices,  turnM  her  to  folly. '  {ExU, 

Re-enier  Mrs.  DIiuggbt  and  Dimitt,  with 

Ladt  Racket. 

LMdjrIL  A  cruel,  barbarous  man!  to  quai*- 
rel  in  this  unaccountable  manner,  to  alarm 
tbe  wbole  bouse,  and  expose  me  and  him- 
self too. 

Mrs,  D.  Oh,  child !  I  never  thought  I  would 
bave  come  to  this  —  your  shame  wonH  end 
bere !  it  will  be  all  over  St.  James*s  parish  by 
to-morrow  morning. 

JLadjrJL  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  tbere*s  one 
comlbrt,  the  story  will  tell  more  to  bis  dis- 
grace than  mine. 

J^im,  As  Vm  a  sinner,  and  so  it  will,  ma- 
dam. He  deservci  what  be  has  met  with,  I 
tbink. 

Mrs.D.  Dimity,  don't  you  encourage  her^ 
yoa  shock  me  to  hear  you  speak  so  —  I  did 
not  tbink  you  had  been  so  harden*d. 

LtMdy R,  UardenM  do  you  call  it?  — I  have 
liv*<]  in  the  world  to  very  little  purpose,  if  such 
trifles  as  these  are  to  disturb  my  rest. 

]l£r8.  />.  Tou  wicked  girl  J — Do  you  call  it 
a  trifle  to  be  guilty  of  falsehood  to  your  husband. 

Lt€M.dy  R.  How!  \_Tarns  short  and  stares 
at  hcr'X  Well,  I  protest  and  vow  I  d6n*t  com- 
prehend all  this  —  has  sir  Charles  accus*d  me 
of  any  impropriety  in  my  conduct? 

Mrs,  />.  On !  top  true,  he  has — be  has  found 
you  out,  and  you  have  behav*d  basely,  he  says. 

JLadyR,  Madam! 

Mrs,  D,  You  have  fallen  into  frailty,  like 
many  others  of  your  sex,  he  says;  and  be  is 
resoiv*d  to  come  to  a  separation  directly. 

JLadjr  R,  Why  then,  if  be  is  so  base  a 
vrret€:b  as  to  dishonour  me  in  that  manner, 
bis  beart  shall  ache  before  I  live  with  him  again. 

J^im,  Hold  to  that,  ma'am,  and  let  bis  head 
acbe  into  the  bargain. 

Lttsdjr  R,  Then  let  your  doors  be  open'd  for 
bim  this  very  moment — let  him  return  to  Lon- 
don— if  be  does  not,  Til  lock  myself  up,  and 
tbe  fabe  one  shan't  approach  me,  though  he 
beg  on  bis  knees  at  my  very  door  —  a  base, 
infurious  man!  [Exit* 

Mrs.  D,  Dimity,  do  let  us  follow,  and  bear 
"wbat  she  has  to  say  for  herself.  [Exit, 

X^im,  She  has  excuse  enough,  I  warrant 
ber — What  a  noise  is  here  indeed! — I  b&ve 
IrvM  in  polite  families,  where  there  was  no 
such  bustle  made  about  nothing.  [Exit, 

Re-^nter  Sir  CHAAUsRACXKToni^  Drugget. 

Sir  C,  .^is  in  vain,  sir;  my  resolution  is 
taken — 

J^rtig,  Well,  bnt  consider,  I  am  ber  father 
— indulge  mn  only  tiH  we  bear  what  tbe  girl 
baa  to  say  in  bar  defence. 


Sir  C,  She  can  have  nothing  to  say— ^no  ex- 
cuse can  palliate  such  behaviour. 

Drug,  Don't  be  too  positive — there  may  be 
some  mistake. 

Sir  C,  No  mistako— did  not  I  see  her,  bear 
her  myself? 

Drug,  Lack-a^ay !  then  I  am  an.  unfortu- 
nate man! 

Sir  C.  She  will  be  unfortunate  too — with  all 
my  heart — she  may  thank  herself— she  might 
have  been  happy,  had  she  been  so  dispos'd. 

Drug.  Why  truly  I  think  she  might. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Druggbt. 

Mrs. p.  I  wish  you'd  moderate  your  anger 
a  litlle  —  and  let  us  talk  over  this  affiur  with 
temper  —  my  daughter  denies  every  tittle  of 
your  charse. 

SirC.  Denies  it!  denies  it! 

Mrs.D,  She  does  indeed. 

Sir  C.  And  that  aggravates  her  fault. 

Mrs.  D.  She  vows  you  never  Ibund  her  out 
in  any  thing  that  was  wronff. 

Sir  C,  So !  she  does  not  allow  it  to  be  wrong 
then! — Madam,  I  tell  you  again,  I  know  her 
thoroughly  {  I  say,  I  have  found  her  out,  and 
I  am  now  acquainted  with  her  character. 

Mrs.  D.  Then  you  are  in  opposite  stories — 
she  swears,  my  dear  Mr.  Drugget,  the  poor 
girl  swears  she  never  was  guilty  of  the  small* 
est  infidelity  to  her  husband  in  ber  bom  days. 

SirC,  And  what  then? — What  if  she  docs 
say  so? 

Jlf^Ji'  D,  And  if  she  says  truly ,  it  is  hard 
her  character  should  be  blown  upon  without 
just  cause. 

Sir  C,  And  is  she  therefore  to  behave  ill  in 
other  respects?  I  never  charg'd  her  with  infi- 
delity to  me,  madam — there  I  allow  her  innocent. 

Drug.   And  did  not  you  charge   her  then? 

Sir  C,  No,  sii*,  I  never  dreamt  of  such  a 
thing. 

Drug,  Why  then,  if  she's  innocent,  let  me 
tell  you,  you're  a  scandalous  person. 

Mrs.D,  Pr'yihee,  my  dear — 

Drug.  Be  ouiet  —  though  he  is  a  man  of 
quality,  I  will  tell  him  of  it — did  not  1  fine 
lor  sherin? — Yes,  you  are  a  scandalous  person 
to  defame  an  honest  man's  daughter. 

Sir  C.  What  have  you  taken  into  your 
head  now? 

Drug,  You  charg'd  ber  with  falsehood  to 
your  bed. 

Sir  C  No — never — ^never. 

Drug.  But  I  say  you  did — ^ou  calTd  your- 
self a  cuckold~-did  not  he,  wife  ? 

Mrs.D,  Yes,  lovey,  Vm  witness. 

Sir  C,  Absurd !  I  said  no  such  thing. 

Drug,  But  I  aver  you  did. 

Mrs,D,  You  did  indeed,  sir. 

SirC,  But  1  tell  you  no— positively  no. 

Drug.  Mrs,  D,  And  I  say  yes — positively  yes. 

SirC.  'Sdeath,  this  is  ail  madness<— 

Drug.  You  said  she  foUow'd  the  ways  of 
most  of  her  sex. 

Sir  C.  I  said  so^and  what  then  ? 

Drujf,  There  he  owns  it— -owns  that  he  calPd 
himself  a  cuckold— and  without  rhyme  or  rea- 
son into  the  bargain. 

SirC,  I  never  own'd  any  such  thing. 

Drug,  You  own'd  it  even  now -^  now  — 
nowo—now. 
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[Act  If. 


Re-enter  DiBtmr,  in  n  fit  of  Laughing, 

Dim,  What  do  yon  think  it  was  all  about — 
ha,  ba !  the  whole  secret  is  come  out,  ha,  ha ! — 
it  was  all  about  a  fame   of  cards — ha,  ha! — 

Drug.  A  ganN!  of  cards! 

Dint,  [Laughing'^  It  was  all  about  a  club 
and  a  diamond.  [Runs  out  Laughing, 

Drug,  And  was  that  all,  sir  Charles? 

Sir  €,  And  enough  too,  sir. 

Drug,  And  was  that  what  you  found  her 
out  in? 

Sir  C,  I  can*t  bear  to  be  contradicted  when 
Fm  clear  that  Vm  in  the  risht. 

Drug,  I  never  heard  such  a  heap  of  non> 
sense  in  all  my  life.  Why  does  not  he  go 
and  beg  her  pardon,  then  ? 

Sir  C,  I  beg  her  pardon!  I  won^t  debase 
myself  to  any  of  you  —  I  shanH  forgive  her, 
you  may  rest  assured.  [Exit. 

Drug.  Now  there — there's  a  pretty  fellow 
for  you. 

Mrs.  D.  ril  step  and  prevail  on  my  lady 
Racket  to  speak  to  him— ^then  all  will  be  well. 

[E.rit, 

Drug.  A  ridiculous  fop!  Fm  glad  it*s  no 
worse,  however. 

Enter  Nancy. 

So,  Nancy — you  seem  in  confusion,  my  girl! 

Nan,  How*  can  one  help  it? — With  all  this 
noise  in  the  house,  and  youVe  going  to  marry 
me  as  ill  a^  my  sister — I  hate  Mr.  Lovelace. 

Drug,  Why  so,  child? 

Nan,  T  know  these  people  of  quality  des- 
pise us  all  out  of  pride,  and  would  be  glad 
to  mai-ry  us  out  of  avarice. 

Drug.  The  girfs  right. 

Nan,  They  marry  one  woman,  live  with 
another,  and  love  only  themselves. 

Drug,  And  then  quarrel  about  a  card. 

Nan.  I  don*t  want  to  be  a  gay  lady — I  want 
to  be  happy. 

Drug,  And  so  you  shall — don't  fright  your- 
self, child— step  to  your  sister,  bid  her  make 
herself  easy — ^o,  and  comfort  her,  go. 

Nan,  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Drug.  Fll  step  and  settle  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Woodley  this  moment.  [E,vit, 

SCKNE  IL — Another  Apartment, 

Sir  Charles  Racket  discovered  tvitfi  a  Pack 
of  Ciurds  in  his  Hand, 

Sir  C,  Never  was  any  thing  like  her  be- 
haviour— I  can  pick  out  the  very  cards  I  bad 
in  my  hand,  and  then  'tis  as  plain  as  the  sun— 
there — now — there — no — damn  it  —  no — there 
it  was — now  let's  see — they  had  four  by  ho- 
nours— and  we  play'd  for  the  odd  trick — dam- 
nation!— honours  were  divided-^ay!  honours 
were  divided — and  then  a  trump  was  led—- and 
the  other  side  had  the— -confusion ! — this  pre- 
posterous woman  has  put  it  all  out  of  my 
Lead  —  [jPkiilf  the  Cards  into  his  Pocket] 
Mighty  welly  madam;  I  have  done  with  you. 

Enter  Mas.  Drugget. 

Mrs  D.  Come,  sir  Charles,  let  me  prevail — 
Come  with  me  and  speak  to  faei*. 

Sir  C,  I  don't  desire  to  see  her  face. 

Mrs.  D.  If  you  were  to  see  her  all  bath'd 
in  tears,  I  am  sore  it  would  melt  your  very 
heart. 


Sir  C,  Madam ,  it  shall  he  my  fault  if  ever 
1  am  treated  so  again  —  Til  have  nothiog  to 
say  Xo  her ^[Going,  stops']  Does  she  giTc  op 
the  point? 

Mrs,  D,  She  does,  she  agrees  to  anj  tiling. 

Sir  C.  Does  she  allow  that  the  diib  was 
the  play? 

Mrs.  D.  Just  as  you  please— sh^'s  all  sub- 
mission. 

Sir  C.  Does  she  own  that  the  dab  was  not 
the  best  in  the  house? 

Mrs.D.  She  does— she  does. 

Sir  C,  Then  Fll  step  and  s^ak  to  her— I 
never  was  dearer  in  any  thing  in  inr  life. 

Mrs.  D.  Lord  love  'em ,  theyll  make  it  op 
now  —  and  then  they'll  be  as  nappy  as  ever. 

Enter  Drugget  and  Lovelace. 

Drug.  So,  Mr.  I^ovelace!  any  news  from 
above  stairs?  Is  this  absurd  quarrel  at  an  end 
— Have  they  made  it  up? 

Love,  Ob!  a  mere  bagatelle,  sir— these IfllJe 
fracas  among  the  better  sort  of  people  nerer 
last  long — elegant  trifles  cause  elegant  dispntes, 
and  we  come  together  elegantly  again—as  jon 
see  —  for  here  they  come,  in  perfect  %ooA 
humour. 

Re-enter  Sir  Charles  Racket  and  Mrs. 
Drugget,  with  Lady  Racket. 

Sir  C,  Mr.  Drugget,  I  embrace  yon;  sir, 
you  see  me  now  in  the  most  perfect  harmonT 
of  spirits. 

Drug.  What,  all  reconcil'd  again? 

Lady  R.  All  made  up,  sir — 1  knew  bow  to 
bring  him  to  my  lure  —  This  is  the  first  dif- 
ference, I  think,  we  ever  had,  sir  Cbarles? 

SirC.  And  Fll  be  sworn  it  shall  he  the  last. 

Drug.  I  am  happy  at  last — Sir  Charles,! 
can  spare  you  an  image  to  put  on  the  lop 
of  your  house  in  London. 

SirC.  Infinitely  obliged  to  you. 

Drug.  Well,  well!— It's  time  to  retire  now 
^I  am  glad  to  see  you  reconciled — and  do* 
Fll  wish  you  a  good  night,  sir  Charles  — Mr. 
Lovelace,  this  is  your  way — fare  ye  well  both 
— I  am  glad  your.  auan*els  are  at  an  cnil— 
This  way,  Mr.  Lovelace. 

[Exeunt  Drugget,   Mrs.  Drtdggrl, 
and  Lovelace. 

Ladjr  R.  Ah!  you're  a  sad  m^n,  sir  Ckadfi, 
to  behave  to  me  as  you  have  done. 

Sir  C.  My  dear,  I  grant  it— and  sock  as 
absurd  quarrel  too — ha,  ha! 

Ladjr  R,  Yes — ha,  ha ! — about  such  a  trifie> 

Sir  C.  It's  pleasant  how  we  could  botk  laii 
into  such  an  error — ha,  ha! 

Ladr  R.  Ridiculous,  beyond  expression— 
h^,  ha! 

SirC>  And  then  the  misUke  jonrfalkerwd 

mother  fell  into — ha,  hal 

Ladjr  R,  That  too  is  a  diverting  partoftke 
story — ha,  ha  !*-But,  sir  Charlea,  must  1  ^ 
and  live  with  my  father  till  1  grow  as  h^ 
tastical  as  his  own  evergreens? 

Sir  C.  No,  no,  pr'ytSee— don't  rewiod  ■< 
of  my  folly. 

LadyR.  Ah!  my  rdations  were  all standisg 
behind  couotersj  selling  Whitecbapei  necSts^ 
while  your  family  were  ipending  ^nak  eila** 
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SirC.  Nay,  nay,  spare  my  blushes. 

Lady  H.  How  could  jou  say  so  harsh  a 
thing ?^I  <loa*t  loTe  you. 

Str  C  It  was  indelicate,  I  grant  it 

Liodjr R.  Am  1  a  vile  woman? 

SirC,  How  can  you,  my  angel? 

LadjrR.  I  shan't  forgiTe  You! — ill  baTeyou 
on  your  knees  for  this.  [Sings,  and  plajs 
with  Aiml-^Go,  naufthiy  man. -^ Ah!  sir 
Charles! 

Sir  C  The  rest  of  my  life  shall  aim  at  con- 
Tincing  you  how  sincerely  I  love — 

JLadjrJin  \Singi\  Go,  naughty  man,  I  Can't 
abide  you.  —  Well!   come  let  us  go  to  rest 

E'loing^  Ah,  sir  Charles ! — now  it  is  all  over, 
e  diamond  was  the  play. 
Sir  C.  Oh  no,  no,  no, — my  dear!  ha,  ha! — 
it  was  the  club  indeed. 

LadjrH.   Indeed,  my  loTe,  you're  mistaken. 

SirC.  Oh,  no,  no,  no. 

LadjR.  But  [  say,  yes,  yes,  yes— 

[Both  Laughing. 
SirC.  Pshaw!  no  such  thing — ha,  ha! 
L.€Mdj R.  'Tis  so,  indeed — ha,  ha! 
SirC.  No,  DO,  no — you'll  make  me  die  with 
laughing. 

LadjrR.  Ay,  and  you  make  me  laugh  too— ^ 
ha»  ha!  [Toying  with  him. 

Enter  Footrnan. 

Footm*  Your  honour*s  cap  and  slippers. 
Sir  C,  Ajf  lay  down  my  nigbtcap — and  here, 
take  these  shoes  off.  [He  takes  tliem  off,  and 
leiKfes  them  at  a  distance  J  indeed,  my  lady 
Racdkel,  you  make  me  ready  to  expire  with 
laughing — ha,  ha! 

Lady  R.   You  may  laugh  —  hut  Fm  right, 
notwithstanding. 
Sir  C.  How  can  you  say  so  ? 
LadjR.  How  can  you  say  otherwise? 
Sir  C  Well  now  mmd  me,  my  lady  Racket — 
We  can  now  talk  of  this  matter  in  good  hu- 
mour— ^We  can  discuss  it  coolly. 

Ladjr  R.  So  we  can — and  it's  for  that  rea- 
son I  venture   to  speak  to  you — are  these  the 
ruIHes  I  bought  for  you? 
SirC.  They  are,  my  dear, 
LMdv  R.  'tYitiy  are  very  pretty — ^btit  indeed 
you  played  the  card  wrong. 

SirC.  How  can  you  talk  so? — 

•  [Somewhat  peevish, 

LadjrR.  See  there  now-*- 
SirC.  Listen  to  me — this  was  the  aHair-- 
Ladjr  R*   Pshaw!  fiddlestick!  hear  me  first. 
SirC.  Po-^no — damn  it,  let  me  speak. 
LadjrR,  Very  well,  sir!  fly  out  again. 
Sir  C,   Look  here   now  —  here's  a  pack  of 
cards — now  you  shall  be  convinced — 

Lady  R.    xou  may  talk  till  to-morrow;   I 

know  Tm  right  [fValks  about. 

Sir  C.   Why  then,   by  all   that's  perverse, 

you  are  the  most  headstrong — Can*t  you  look 

nere  now — here  are  the  very  cards. 

LadyR.  Go  on;  you'll  find  it  out  at  last 
Sir  C.  Damn  it!  will  you  let  a  man  show 
yon.  Po!  it's  all  nonsense— I'll  talk  no  more 
about  it  —  [Puts  up  the  Cards']  Come,  we'll 
go  to  bed.  [Going^l  Now  only  stay  a  mo- 
ment—  [Takes  out  the  Cards}  Now,  mind 
me — see  here-^ 

Lady  R.  No,  it  does  not  signify — your  head 
will  be  clearer  in  the  moming-^rli  go  to  bed. 


SirC.  Stay  a  moment.  canH  ye? 

LadyR.  No — my  head  begins  to  ache — 

[4/fectediy. 

SirC.  Why  then,  damn  the  cards — there — 
there  [ThrotPing  the  Cards  €i6out]  and  there, 
and  there  —  You  may  go  to  bed  by  yourself; 
and  confusion  seize  me  if  I  live  a  moment 
longer  with  you  —  [Putting  on  his  Shoes 
againj  No,  never,  madam. 

Ltuiy  R.  Take  your  own  way,  sir. 

Sir  C.  Now  then,  I  tell  you  once  more  you 
are  a  vile  woman. 

^  Lady  R.  Ha,  ha !  don't  make  me  laugh  again, 
sir  Charles. 

Sir  C.  1  wish  I  had  nerer  seen  your  face— 
I  wish  I  was  a  thousand  miles  off;  will  you 
sit  down  quietly  and  let  mo  convince  you? 

[Sits  down* 

Lady  R,  Vm  disposed  to  walk  about,  sir, 
I  thank  you. 

Sir  C.  Why  then,  may  I  perish  if  eyer— a 
blockhead — an  idiot  I  was  to  marry  [fVdlks 
about}  such  a  provoking — impertinent — [She 
sits  down}  —  Damnation !  —  I  am  so  clear  in 
the  thing — she  is  not  worth  my  notice — [Sits 
down,  turns  his  Back,  and  looks  uneasy} 
ill  take  no  more  pains  about  ii— [Pauses  for 
sifme  time,  then  looks  at  her}  1$  not  it  very 
strange  that  you  won't  hear  me? 

LadyR.  ^r,  I  am  very  ready  to  hear  you. 

Sir  C.  Very  well  then — very  well — my  dear 
— ^you  remember  how  the  game  stood. 

Lady  R,  i  wish  you'd  untie  my  necklace,  it 
hurts  me. 

SirC.  Why  can't  you  listen? 

LadyR.  I  tell  you  it  hurts  me  terribly. 

Sir  C.  Why  thus — you  may  be  as  wroug 
as  you  please,  and  may  I  never  hold  four  by 
honours,  if  I  ever  endeavoyr  to  set  you  right 
again.  [£xit. 

Re-enter  T}KVG(^Erf  Mks.  Oruogst,  cini^LoyB- 
lace;  with  WoODLET  and  Namct. 

Drug,  What's  here  to  do  now? 

Lady  R,  Never  was  such  a  man  bom — I 
did  not  say  a  word  to  the  gentleman  — -  and 
yet  he  has  been  raving  about  the  room  like 
a  madman. 

Drug.  And  about  a  club  again,  I  suppose. — 
Come  hither,  Nancy;  Mr.  Woodley,  she  is 
yours  for  life. 

Mrs.  D.  My  dear,  how  can  you  be  so-— 

Drug.  It  shall  be  so — take  her  for  life,  Mr. 
Woodley. 

fVood.  *My  whole  life  shall  be  deyoted  to 
her  happiness. 

Love.  The  devil!  and  so  I  am  to  be  left  in 
the  lurch  in  this  manner,  am  I? 

Lady  R.  Oh !  this  is  only  one  of  those  po- 
lite disputes  which  people  of  quality,  who  have 
nothing  else  to  differ  ahout,  must  always  be 
liable  to — This  will  all  be  made  up. 

Drug.  Never  tell  me — it's  too  late  now— 
Mr.  Woodley,  I  recommend  my  girl  to  your 
care  —  I  shall  have  nothing  now  to  think  of 
but  my  greens,  and  my  images,  and  my  shrub- 
bery— ^though,  mercy  on  all  married  folks,  say 
I !  for  these  wranghngs  are,  I  am  afraid,  what 
we  must  all  come  to. 

LadyR.  [Advancing}   What  we  must  all 
come  to?  Wlial? — Come  to  what? 
82 
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[Act  V. 


Must  broils  and  quarrels  be  ibe  marriage  lot? 
If  ihat^s  I  be  wise,  deep  meaning  of  our  poet, 
Tbe  man*s  a  fool !  a  blockhead !  and  FIl  sbow  i*. 
Wbat  could  induce  bim  in  an  age  so  nicci 
So  fam^d  for  virtue,  so  refined  from  vice, 


To  form  a  plan  so  ttiTial,  ^te,  and  kv? 
As  if  a  belle  could  quarrel  with  a  beaa. 
Sbun  strife,  ye  fair,  and  once  a  coolest  o\ 
Wake  to  a  blase  tbe  driog  flame  do  more. 

[Exatnt 


iUCHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN, 

Wbo   has   been   xtiih  great  proprtely   tljled   (he    Congrtvt  of  U)«  pr«»ent  day,    was  l>«m  at  QaUea.  sev Ufa. 
aboat  the  year  1753;  and  at  ihe  aj;o  of  six  years  Mras  bi ought  to  England,    «nd  placed  a\  Harrow  »cb'*ol,  trfccrtWn- 
^eived  bis  education,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Sumner.       After   having    finished    his    studies    nt    that   seninar;,  bt  atari 
himself  of  ibe  Middle  Temple  society,  wilh  a  view  to  the  profession  of  the  law;    but  the  aUractieoa  of  4raas£«  pn- 
Iry  seem  to  have  suspended  his  ardour  in  that  pursuit.     At  the  age  of  eighteen,   he  joined    with  another  puAtwm  s 
translating  the  epiiLles  of  Arislacnetus  from  the  Greek;  snd,    before  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twcntf-lvo,  bu  EM|h;- 
Th€>RivaU,  was  acted.     In  the  year  1776,  Mr.  Garrick,   having  /esolved  to  nnit  all    his    theatrical    conoesisBi,  ri^*^ 
into  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Linley,  and  Mr.  Furd,  for  the  sale  of  bis  share  and  interest  ia  tbe  pMcai,  vW 
agreement  was  soon  afterwards  finished*  and  our  author  became  oue  of  the  managers  of  Drurr  Lane  Tbeam.    Os  '* 
iSlh   of  April  1773,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elixahclh  Linlev.  an  accomplished  lady  of  ezquiiitc  musical  tilalk  Ac^ 
the  cores  of  a  theatre.  Bfr.  Shciidau  had  not  krpt  clear  of  the  concerns  of  the  political  drama.    Anoof  the  «mrns» 
that  he  had  formed  in  this  way  was  the  late  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox.     To  that  great  maB  ,   tbea  at  ik  i^ 
of  his  talents,  we  may  most  probably  attribute  Mr,  Sheridan's  commenccmeot  of  senatorial  boooors.      After  1  tm^j 
of  expectations  from  parliamentary  interests,    he    offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the    independent    borough  o( 
in  the  election  of  1780,  against  ihe  gentleman  who  had  for  some  years  represented  it,   and   succeeded.      Uu 
with  Mr.  Fox  naturally  led  him  to  the  support  of  his  parly,    at  that  lime  in  opposition.     Hie   first   effort  ia ;. 
was  on  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  the  military  during  the  riots  arising   from   the   ProteaLant    petitiea.    Qi  ^ 
accession  to  power  of  the  second  administration  formed  under  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,    in  1789.   wbeaLvi^*^ 
bnrne  and  Mr.  Fox  were  principal  secretaries  of  atate,  and  Burke  was  paymaster  of  the   forcca,    Mr.  SberidM  .Worn 
nnder- secretary  to  his  friend,  and  with  him  resigned,    when  the  death  of  that  Noble  Marquis  again  cha8gdlk£sp^ 
tition  of  power.    Again  Mr.  Sheridan  returned  to  his  former  exertions  with  new  vigour,  and,  in  coBinocii«a  eiik  "tkcf 
persons,  set  up  a  periodical  p^pcr,  called  7A«  JeMuit,    which  had  not  been  long  established,    when  its  aHtbMimicrt^ 
themselrcs  liable  to  a  prosecution.    This  was  ndt  lung  delayed ;  for  Mr.  Pitt,  then  ju«t  twrnty«-lhree  yean  sUi  «•  i* 
the  head  of  the  administration,  Mr*  Daodas  was  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  etc,,    end  Lord  Sbel^orne  at  tb«  kni  ^  ^ 
treasnry->board.     The  powerful  party  under  Lord  North  was  now  in  opposition  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Fes,    ita&r 
lion  was  therefore  brought  about  by  means  of  Edmund  Burke,  the  mutusl  friend  of  both,    for  lbe~  purpes*  li  att^ 
■  majority  against  administration."— This    was  that  celebrated  coalition,  against  which  c^ery  parly   loined  ia  ■*■!  *•* 
crimination.    On  the  debate  of  llie  preliminary  articles  of  peace,  (February  17,  1780.)      Mr.  ttheridaa   bad  wsmlf  *■ 
conded  Lord  John  Cavendish,  in  an  amendmmt  of  the  address,  which  went  to  omit    the   appro-ral    of  tbe  Ireatj*  V~ 
Pill,  in  answer  to  him,  thought  proper  to  commence  his  speech  with  the  following  exordium:  <<No  man  (bt  uii)  ^ 
mired  more  than  he  did,  the  abilities  of   that  Honourable  GeOtleman,   the  elegant  sallies  of  bia    tbonght,  the  gsj  ^ 
sioas  of  his  fancy,  bia  dramatic  turns,   and  his  epigrammatic  points:    and    if  they  wore   reserved  for  the  pri^f*** 
they  would  no  doubt  receive,   what  the  Uonoursble  Gentleman's  abilities  always  did   receive,   the    plaudits  of  t^  •- 
dience :  and  it  would  be  his  fortune,    *Sui  platuu  gaudere  tfteatri:'    But  thi*  was  not  the  proper  scene   for- ikeac  ex- 
gancies;  and  he  therefore  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  question,'*  cic.      In   bis  reply  to    this.  Mr.  Sbn^ 
said,  that  **On  tbe  particular  sort  of  peraonality  which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had   thought  proper  10  •** 
use  of,  he  need  not  make  auy  comment;  the  />ro/>rie(y-~the  <as/«~'the  gentUmanlj  point  of  il,    must   have  beca  oUu* 
to  tho  House.    But  (continued  he),  let  me  assrfV^  the  Right  Houuurable  Gentleman,    that  I    do    now,   and   wifl  n  c 
time,  when  he  ehooses  to  repeat  this  sort  of  allusion,  meet  it  with  the  most  sincere    good   haaaonr.      Say,  I  vtS  m* 
more— flsllered  and  encouraged  by  the  Right  Honourable  Geotleman's  panegyric  on  my  talents,    if  ever  I  aftk  raiv 
In  the  compositions  to  which  he  alludes,  I   may  be  templed  to  an  act  of  preaumptioo^lo   attempt   an    imfrojtm*^  " 
one  of  Ben  Jonson's  best  characters — that  of  the  Angry  Boy  in    The  jilchjmi9t.**     The  Coalition  friumphrd  t^r  a  to 
and  Mr.  Sheridan  again  returned  to  place  (April  178.^),  as  secretary  to  the  treasury,   of  which    the    I>vke  »f  fmAr- 
was  first  Lord.    Mr.  Fox,  at  the  aame  time,  was  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,   end  Lord  North    for   the  heme  4c^- 
ment,  while  Mr.  Bnrke«  as  before,  was  payma»ler.      In  defence  of  the  Bill  for  ihe  Government  of   India,  •£  bii  b*  ^ 
Mr.  Fox,  Sheridan  evinced  powers  which  appeared  lo  astonish  eqoslly   his    auditors  and   the  public       Tbe  tim  v*^ 
however,  arrived  when  the  whole  men  and  measures  of  the  English  government  were  to  experience  a  chaafe,  oJ  ^ 
Sheridan*  with  his  friends,  receded  into  a  long  exile  from  power,    on  Mr.  Pitt's  more  general   aaMimplien  ef  it— TV 
lalter  gentleman  now  became  Tirst  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer*    with   a    number  ef  are  d*- 
racters  in  the  highest  departments  of  the  slate.    This  did  not,  however,   interrupt  Mr.  Sheiidao's   career  «e  exccBv 
and  importance  as  a  parliamentary  orator;  for,  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  arising  out  of  tbe  disorders  in  ibr|«*v*- 
mcnt  of  India,  on  which  he  had  already  distinguished  himself,  he  was  appointed  a  mansgcr.     Tbe    great   rdiaakw  • 
which  he  then  stood,  msy  be  readily  conceived  by  the  following  enlogium,    pronounced   on   him   by    Carkc,  9^  ■* 
exerliona  in  the  shove  business:  **  He  has  ihis  day  surprised  the  thousands,   who  hung  with  rapture  on  bi*  scetai,'' 
such  an  arrav  of  talents,  such  an  exhibition  of  capacity,  such  a  display  of  powers,  aa  are  unparalleled  ia  ike  •oesu  * 
oratory;  a  duplay  that  reOecled  the  highest  honour  upon  himself — ^lustre  upon  letters — renown  npon  ptrlta8itflt<»^ 
upon  the  country.     Of  all  species  of  rhetoric,  of  eve^y  kind  of  eloquence  that  bas  been  witnessed    or   rct«Kdei.  o^*' 
in  ancient  or  modem  times;  whatever  the  acuteness  of  the  bar,   the  dignity  of  Ibe  senate*  the  solidity  of  ibc  ju^j"* 
•eat,  and  ihe  aacred  morality  of  the  pulpit,    have  hitherto  furnished  nothing  has  anrpassed.   nothinf  has  eqnalM,  rts 
we  have  heard  this  day  in  Wcslminsler  Hall.     No  holy  seer  of  religion,  no  sage,  no  statesman,  no  orator,  ne  ^  < 
any  description  whatever,  has  come  up,  in  the  one  instance,   to  the  pure  sentiments   of  morality ;    or   in   Cht  «<k«  * 
that  variety  of  knowledge,  force  of  imogination,  propriety   and   vivacity    of  allusion,    beautr  and   elegance  d  ^^^ 
strength  and  copiousness  of  style,  pathos  and  sublimity  of  conception ,  to  whieh  we  have  this  day  listmcd  v)b  tf^ 
and  admiralioq.     From  poetry  op  to  eloquence  there  is  not  a  species  of  composition,  of  which  a   compide  *•'  V^ 
specimen  might  not  from  that  single  speech  be  culled  and  collected" — Mr.  Fox  said,  that  all  be  had  ever  bcai*'^. 
when  compared  with  it,  dwindled  into  nolhiug.— Mr.  Pitt  acknowledged,   <'thet  he  had  surpassed  all   the  ele^i""*   ' 
ancient  or  modem  times,  and  that  his  speech  (on  the  third  charge  against  Mr.  HasUnp)  noasesaed  erery  ibbf  i^l^ 
oius  or  art  could  fnrnish,  to  agitate  and  control  the  human  mind."    The  next  great   occasion  in    which   tbe  pee*"  '. 
his  cloqnrnco  were  called  forth,  was  the  question  of  regency;    in  which  he  supported  with  great  dignity  tbe  n|i*  * 
his  Royal  Patron.    Throughout  the  whole  of  this  important  period,  the  Prince  of  Wales  honoured    Mr.  Sbtei^  *^ 
his  eon^dence,  and  which  has  since  remained  with  a  steady  constancy.      About  tbe   same   time   h«   alao  Uii  Us  ^^^ 
who  died  at  Margate,  August  i4.  1788.     The  true  friend  of  liberty,   be  always  displayed  himself  as  a  genauBf  I?"' 
During  the  melancholy  period  of  the  naval  mutiny,  ho  said — '*  Whatever  difference  in   political   santimcata  wa^  T^ 
vail  in  the  country,  the  moment  was  come  when  His  Majesty  hsd  an  undoubted  right  tn  call   upon  all  bis  Hrio^*  ** 
their  jealous  co-operation  in  maintaining  the  doe  execution  of  ihe  laws,   and  in  giving  every  possible  elScit— y  ^  '^ 
measures  of  Government."      In  all  questions  that  regard  the  liberty  of  the  subject*  Mr.  Sheridan  has  over  bets  p^ 
urnt  snd  active;  and  in  qpestions  of  commerce  and   finance,   as  well  as  military  affairs,   he   has    «urpri«rd  bi**^* 
ttmaio  frifuds.     Mr.  Shrridan  had,  previous  to    his  entering  into    Parliament,   ioer^aaed    bis  peopetw    in  tbe 
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Rojrali  Brorj  Lano^  hj  the  parehaM  of  Mr.  Lacj's  ahare  in  tha  palaol*  iu  addition  to  his  own;  yd  Uia  Incraasad  ox* 
peuaes  of  an  eslablishmant  caJcuIalcd  for  all  that  waa  great  and  gaj,  rendered  the  iocreaia  of  forlaoe  uueqaal  to  their 
<u))port,  and  produced  atnbarraMmcnU,  of  which,  howeycr  they  may ,  on  lomc  occationa,  delight  in'  tha  reeital,  wa 
ahoold  not  feel  warraaled  in  the  inaerlion.  In  I79a>  he  Inat  hia  lady,  who  died  of  a  lingering  decline.  Mr.  Wilkea 
said  of  her,  ahe  waa  *'the  most  mudeat,  pleasing,  and  delicate  flower"  he  had  aeen.  Once  more  he  lent  hia  aid  to  tlia 
iatcrcala  of  Drory  Lane  Theatre,  aa  well  aa  the  drama  at  large.  .In  the  laller  end  of  the  aeaaon  of  1799,  appeared  the 
tragedy  of  J^tarro,  tranaUtcd  from  the  German  of  Kotxabue;  but  translated  wi(h  such  freedom  And  additional  heantiea 
that  it  might  be  aaid  to  be  hia  own.  It  waa  moal  happily  adapted  to  the  timea  and  to  the  genins  of  the  Btitiali  nation, 
with  all  the  gracea  and  combinationa  of  dramatic  inlcrcat;  heoco  the  applause  it  met  with  waa  iinbbnndad.  Nolwitli- 
slandiog  the  success  of  the  cslabliahmeol,  for  which  Mr.  tJhcridcn'a  talents  were  su  ably  exerted,  its  hnances  were  in  a 
stale  that  required  the  frequent  interference  of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  the  decisions  of  whom  were,  however,  alwaya 
te  tba  honour  of  Mr.  bheiidan.  It  waa  about  thia  lime  that  he  parchaacd  the  pleasant  ^illa  of  Poleaden,  near  Leather- 
he.»d,  in  Surrey,  formerly  the  residence  of  Admiral  Geary;  aoon  after  which  he  waa  appointed  receiver- general  of  the 
Dulchy  of  Cornwall,  to  His  Royal  Highneas  the  Prince  of  AValea.  On  the  rclir^m^nt  of  Mr,  Pill,  Mr.  Sheridan  acted 
as  nsoal  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Fox;  and  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  ofoco,  he  did  not  fail  of  hia  wonted  rigour 
against  him.  On  the  death  of  that  groat  alaleaman,  Mr.  Fox,  after  an  abaenue  from  power  of  Iwentr^lliree  ycara,  waa, 
by  the  unnanimoua  yoice  of  the  6orercign  and  the  people,  called  into  ofBce,  aod  Mr.  Sheridan  was  inritcd  to  ahare  the 
bonoura  uf  his  friend.  He  became  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  applied  himself  to 
tbe  important  dntira  of  his  sititaiiun  with  great  diligence.  Rut  an  event  soon  took  place  that  checked  the  apparent  ae- 
rcnitT  of  hia  progress,  as  well  as  that  of  hia  co-^^parlnerk :  this  was*  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox.  The  pleasing  nrospecta 
which  honour,  popularity,  and  power,  might  have  giren  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  now  aoon  faded  before  him.  On 
the  subject  of  the  Roman  CethoJic  question  a  diRerence  in  the  cabinet  took  place,  which  occaaioned  a  sudden  dtssoln- 
tioB  of  Parliament;  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Sheridan  again  was  found  in  opposition,  in  which  he  conlinned.  AVa 
decline  elating  the  wretchednoaa  uf  hia  latter  end,  aa  that  is  now  known  in  all  tbe  world. 
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Comedy  hj  Bichard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  Aeled  at  Covenl-Oarden.  1775.  This  waa  the  first  draraatie^  piece  of^  an 
author,  who  haa  since  reached  the  highest  point  of  excellence  in  the  least  easy  and  most  haaardous  species  of  writing. 
Tbe  present  pla][  is  formed  on  a  plot  unborrowed  from  any  former  drama,  and  contains  wit,  humour,  character;  inci- 
dent, aod  the  principle  requisites  to  connilute  a*pcifert  comedy.  It,  notwithstanding,  met  with  very  harsh  treatment 
the  first  night,  and  was  with  difficulty  allowed  a  aecond  representation.  It  has,  however,  of  late  years  been  alwiiys 
received  with  great  applause. 


DRAM.\TIS  PERSONAE. 


SIE  AtfTHONY   ABSOLUTE. 
CAPTAIN   ABSOLUTE. 
FAUtKLAND. 
AC&ES. 


Sin,  LUCIUS   o 

TRIGGER. 
PAG. 
DAVID. 


COACHMAN. 
MRS.   MALAPROI^. 
LYDIA  LANGUISH. 
JULIA. 


LUCY. 

Maid,    Bojr ,     Ser- 
vants, etc. 


Scene. — Bath,     Time  of  Action  —  Five  Hours. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I.  —  A  Street  in  Bath.    Coachman 
Grasses  the  stage. 

Enter  Fag,  looking  after  him. 

Fag,  What!  Thomas!  —  Sure  \is  he? — 
Whal!  Thomas!  Thomas! 

Coach,  l\ey\ — Odd's  life!  Mr.  Fag! — give  as 
your  hand,  my  old  fellow-servant. 

Fag.  Excuse  my  glove,  Thomas: — I'm  de- 
vilish glad  to  see  you,  my  iad :  why,  niy  prince 
of  charioltiers ,  you  look  as  hearly ! — out  who 
the  deuce  thought  of  seeing  you  in  Bath? 

Coach.  Sure,  master,  Madam  Julia,  Harry, 
Mrs.  Kate,  and  the  postillion,  be  all  come. 

Fag.  Indeed! 

Coach.  Ay!  master  thought  another  fit  of 
tbe  gout  was  coming  to  mate  him  a  visit; — 
so  heM  a  mind  to  gi*t  the  slip,  and  whip !  we 
were  ail  o(f  at  an  hour^s  warning. 


Fag,   Ay,   ay!   hasty  in  every   thing,   or  li. general  indeed — 


Fag,  No.  —  Well,  honest  Thomas,  1  must 
puzsle  you  no  farther: — briefly  then — Captain 
Absolute  and  Ensign  Beverley  are  one  and  the 
same  person. 

Coach.  The  devil  they  are! 

Fag.  So  it  is  indeed,  Thomas;  and  the  en- 
sign half  of  my  master  being  on  guard  at 
present — the  captain  has  nothing  to  do  with  me. 

Coach.  Sof  so! — what,  this  is  some  freak,  i 
warrant!  —  Do  tell  us,  Mr.  Fag,  the  meaning 
Vt — you  know  I  ha'  trusted  you. 

Fag.  You'll  be  secret,  Thomas? 

Coach,  As  a  coach-horse. 

Fag.  Why  then  the  cause  of  all  this  is — 
Love, — Love,  Thomas,  who  (as  you  may  get 
read  to  you)  has  been  a  mas^uerader  ever 
since  the  days  of  Jupiter. 

Coach.  Ay,  ay ! — I  guess'd  there  was  a  lady 
in  the  case: — but  pray,  why  does  your  master 
pass  only  for  ensign  .^ — now  if  he  had  shamin'd 


would  not  hie  Sir  Anthony  Absolute! 

Coach,  But  tell  us,  Mr.  Fag,  how  does 
jouDg  master?  Odd!  Sir  Anthony  will  stare 
to  see  the  captain  here! 

Fag.  I  do  not  serve  Captain  Absolute  now. — 

Coach.  Why  sure! 

Fag.  At  present  I  am  employed  by  Ensign 
Beverley. 

Coach.  I  doubt,  Mr.  Fag,  you  ha'uH  changed 
for  the  belter.  '^ 

Fag.  I  haige  not  cmiged,  Thomas. 

Coach,  No!  why  didn't  you  say  you  bad 
left  young  master? 


Fag.  Ah!  Thomas,  there  lies  th of  mystery 
o'lhe  matter.  Hark'ee,  Thomas,  my  master  is 
in  love  with  a  lady  of  a  very  singular  taste; 
a  lady  who  likes  him  better  as  a  half-par 
ensign  than  if  she  knew  he  was  son  and  heir 
to  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  a  baronet  of  three 
thousand  a  year. 

Coach.  That  is  an  odd  taste  indeed !  but 
has  she  got  the  stuff,  Mr.  Fa^?  is  she  rich,  hey? 

Fag.  Kich!  why,  I  believe  she  owns  half 
the* stocks!  Zounds!  Thomas, she  could  pay  the 
national  debt  as  easily  as  I  could  my  washer- 
woman!—  She  has  a  lap-dog  that  eats  out  cf 
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gold, — she  feed*  her  parrot  with  small  pearls,-— 
and   all  her  thread-papers  are  made  of  bank- 


noes 


I 


Loach*  Bravo,  faith! — Odd!  I  warrant  she 
has  a  set  of  thousands  at  least: — but  does  she 
draw  kindly  ^with  the  captain? 

JFcig.  As  fond  as  pigeons. 

Coach,  May  one  near  her  name? 

Fag.  Miss  Lydia  Languish. — But  there  is  an 
old  tough  aunt  in  the  way; — though,  by  the 
by,  she  has  never  seen  my  master — ^for'we  got 
acquainted  with  miss  while  on  a  visit  in 
Gloucestershire. 

CoacJi,  \VeII — I  wish  they  were  once  har- 
nessed together  in  matrimony. — But  pray,  Mr. 
Fag,  what  kind  of  a  place  is  this  Bath? — I  ha' 
heard  a  deal  of  it-^here^s  a  raort  o*merry- 
making,  hey? 

Fag.  Pretty  well,  Thomas,  pretty  well — ^*tis 
a  good  lounge;  in  the  morning  we  go  to  the 
pump-^room  (though  neither  my  master  nor  I 
drink  the  waters);  aAcr  breakfast  we  saunter 
on  the  parades,  or  play  a  game  at  billiards; 
at  night  we  dance;  but  damn  the  place,  Tm 
tired  of  it*,  their  regular  hours  stupefy  me — 
not  a  fiddle  nor  a  card  after  eleven! — how- 
ever, Mr.  Faulkland^s  gentleman  and  I  keep 
it  up  a  little  in  private  parties;  —  Til  in- 
troduce you  there,  Thomas  —  youMl  like  him 
much. 

Coach,  Sure  I  know  Mr.  Du«>Peigne  — 
you  know  his  master  is  to  marry  Madam 
3ulia. 

Fag.  I  had  forgot^But,  Thomas,  you  must 
polish  a  little^.— indeed  you  must— Here  now — 
this  wig! — what  the  cfevil  do  you  do  with  a 
wig,  Thomas?— none  of  the  London  whips  of 
any  degree  of  ion  wear  wigs  now. 

Coach.   More's  the  pity  I  more's  the  pity,   I 

y— Odd*s  life !  when  I  neard  how  the  lawyers 


say 


I 


and  doctors  had  took  to  their  own  hair, 
thought  how  Hwould  go  neit: — Odd  rabbit  it! 
when  the  fashion  had  got  foot  on  the  Bar,  1 
guessM  *twould  mount  to  the  Box !  —  but  His 
all  out  of  character,  believe  me,  Mr.  Fag:  and 
]ook*ee,  ril  never  gi*  up  mine  —  the  lawyers 
and  doctors  may  do  as  they  will. 

Fag.  Well,  Thomas,  wcMl  not  (juarrel 
about  that. 

Coach,  Why,  bless  you,  the  gentlemen  of 
they  professions  ben*t  all  of  a  mind  —  for  in 
oiir  village  now,  thoff  Jack  Gauge  the  excise- 
man has  ta*en  to  his  carrots  i),  there^s  little 
Dick  the  farrier  swears  heNl  never  forsake  his 
bob,  tbo*  all  the  college  should  appear  with 
their  own  heads! 

Fag,  Indeed!  well  said,  Dick!  but  hold-- 
mark!  mark!  Thomas. 

Coach.  Zooks!  *tis  the  captain — Is  that  the 
lady  with  him? 

Fag,  No!  no!  that  is  Madam  Liicy  —  my 
master^s  mistresses  maid.  They  lodire  at  that 
house  —  but  I  must  after  him  to  tell  him  the 
news. 

Coach*  Odd!  he*s  giving  her  money! — well, 
Mr.  Fag — 

Fag,  Good  bye,  Thomas.  I  have  an  ap- 
pointment in  Gyde*s  Porch  this  evening  at 
eight;  meet  me  there,  and  well  make  a  little 
party,  [Exeunt  sweralljr, 

f)  Ited  liair. 


ScBMB  IL — A  DressuBg-room  in  Mia.  BIa- 
i.APaop*3  Lodgings,. 

Ltdia  sitting  on  a  Sofa,  wUh  a  book  in  her 
Hand.  Luct,  as  just  returned  from  a 
Message, 

Lucjr,  Indeed,  ma*am,  I  traversed  half  tke 
town  in  search  of  it:  I  don^t  believe  tbtre^i 
a  circulating   library  in  Bath  I  haVt  bcea  at 

Ljdia,  And  could  not  you  get  '*Tbe  Reward 
of  Constancy?** 

Lucjr,  No,  indeed,  ma*am. 

Lydia.  Nor  /'The  Fatal  Connexion?" 

hucj.  No,  indeed,  ma*am. 

Ljdia.   Nor  <*The  Mistakes  of  the  Heart?" 

Lucjr.  Ma*am,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  Mr. 
Bull  said  Miss  Sukey  Saunter  had  just  fetched 
it  away. 

Ljdia,  Heigh-ho?  —  Did  you  inquire  for 
••The  Delicate  Distress?" 

Luvjr,  Or,  ••The  Memoirs  of  Lady  VVooi- 
ford?^  Yes,  indeed,  ma*am.  I  asked  evar 
where  for  it;  and  I  might  have  broii|bt  it 
from  Mr.  Fredericks,  but  Lady  Slattern  Louo^» 
who  had^just  ^nt  it  home,  had  so  soiled  asd 
docVeard  it,  it  wa*n*t  fit  for  a  Christian  to  read. 

Ljdia,  Heigh-ho ! — Yes,  I  always  know vbea 
Lady  Slattern  has  been  before  me.  Sbe  kas 
a  most  observing  thumb;  and,  I  bek'ere^  che- 
rishes her  nails  for  the  convenience  of makiog 
marginal  notes. — Well,  child,  what  We  ypa 
brought  me? 

Lucj,  Oh!  here,  ma*am.  \TaiiingMfS 
from  under  her  cloak,  and  from,  herp<KktU\ 
This  is  ••The  Gordian  Knot,-— ind  tUs  "Pert- 
grine  Pickle*  Here  are  "The  Tears  of  Sen- 
sibility," and  ••Humphrey  Clinker."*  This  b 
**Tbe  Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  wiitta 
by  herself,^  and  here  the  second  volume  of 
**rhe  Sentimental  Journey.** 

Ljdia.  Heigh-ho ! — VVbat  are  those  boob 
by  the  glass  ? 

Lucj.  The  great  one  is  only  •The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,^  where  I  press  a  few  Uondi, 
ma  am. 

Ljdia.  Vtrj  well — give  me  the  sal  oolatik. 


Lucj.  Is  it  in  a  blue  cover,  ma*am? 

Ljdia.   My  smelling-bottle,  you  simpleloo! 

Lucj.  O,  the  drops!— here  ma*am. 

Ljdia.  Hold! — berets  some  one  comio^ 
quick,  see  who  it  is  —  [Exit  Lucj"]  Surely  I 
be.ird  my  oousin  Julia*s  voice !  [Re-enter lucj. 

Lucj,  Lud!  ma*am,  here  is  Miss  BdriTilJe. 
'  Ljdia,  is  it  possible! — 

Enter  Julia. 

Ljdia,  My  dearest  Julia,  how  delighted  as 
l!  [Embrace^  How  unexpected  was  this  hap- 
piness! 

Julia.  True,- Lydia— and  our  pleasure  is  the 
greater;  —  but  what  has  been  the  matter?— 
you  were  denied  to  me  at  first! 

Ljdia.  Ah,  Julia,  I  have  a  thousand  things 
to  tell  you! — but  first  inform  me  what  his 
conjured  you  to  Bath? — Is  Sir  Anthony  keit- 

Julia,  He  is-^we  are  arrived  witkio  thb 
hour — and  I  suppose  he  will  be  here  to  wait 
on  Mrs.  Malaprop  as  soon  as  be  is  dres»*d. 

Ljdio.  Then  before  mut  are  interrupted,  id 
me  impart  to  you  soim  of  ilij^istress!-;! 
know  your  gentle  nature  will  sympatbice  with 
me,  though  your  prudence  may  condenin  kk 
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^My  letten  haTe  iiiferme<i  you  of  my  wbole 
coDoeiion  with  Bererley/;  —  but  I  have  lost 
hini)  JuJia ! — my  aunt  has  discovered  our  inter- 
course by  a  note  she  intercepted,  and  has  con- 
fined me  ever  since! — Yet,  would  you  believe 
it?  she  has  fallen  absolutely  in  love  with  a 
fall  Irish  baronet  she  met  one  night  since  we 
have  been  here  at  Lady  jMacshuine*s  rout. 
Julia*  You  jest,  Lydiat 
Ljdia,  No,  upon  my  word  I  — She  really 
carries  on  a  kind  of  correspondence  with  him, 
uoder  a  feigned  name  though,  till  she  chooses 
to  be  known  to  him;*-but  it  is  a  Delia  or  a 
Gelia,  I  assure  you.  * 

Julia,  Then,  surely ,  she  is  now  more  in-* 
dulgent  to  her  niece. 

Ljdia»  Quite  the  contrary.  Since  she  has 
discovered  her  own  frailty,  she  is  become  more 
suspicious  of  mine.  Then  I  must  inform  you 
of  another  plague !  —  That  odious  Acres  is  to 
be  m  Bath  to-day;  so  that  1  protest  1  shall  be 
teasf d  out  of  all  spirits ! 

Julia,  Come,  come,  Lydia,  hope  for  the 
best— Sir  Anthony  shall  use  his  interest  with 
Mrs.  Malaprop. 

L/dia,  But  you  have  not  heard   the  worst. 
Unfortunately  I  had  quarrelled  with  my  poor 
Beverley,  just  before  my  aunt  made  tne  dis- 
covery,' and   I  have  not   seen   him  since,  to 
make  it  up. 
Julia.  vVhat  was  his  offence? 
Lydia,   Nothing  at  alll — But,  I  don*t  know 
bo^v  it  was,  as  often  as  we  bad  been  together, 
we  had  never  had  a  ouarrel ! — And,  somehow, 
I  was  afraid  he-  would   never  give  me  an  op- 
portunity.-^So,  last  'I'hursday,  1  wrote  a  letter 
to  myself,  to  inform  myself  that  Beverley  was 
at  that   time  paying   his  addresses  to   another 
woman.    I  signed  it  ''your  friend  unknown," 
showed  it  to  Beverley,   charged  him  with  his 
falsehood,  put  myself  in  a  violent  passion,  and 
vowed  IM  never  see  him  more. 

Julia.  And  you  let  him  depart'  so,  and  have 
not  seen  faini  since  P 

Lydia,  ^Fwas  the  next  day  my  aunt  found 
the  matter  out.  I  intended  only  to  have  tea- 
sed him  three  days  and  a  half,  and  now  Tve 
lost  him  for  ever. 

Julia.  If  be  is  as  deserving  and  sincere  as 
you  have  represented  him  to  me,  he  will  never 
give  you  up  so.  Yet  consider,  Lydia,  you  tell 
me  he  is  but  an  ensign,  and  you  have  thirty 
thousand  pounds! 

Lydia,   But  you  know  I  lose  most  of  my 
fortune  if  I  marry  without  my  aunt's  consent, 
till  ol  age;  and  that  is  what  I  have  determined 
to  do,   ever  since  I   knew  the  penalty.     Nor 
could   I   love  the  man,   who  would  wish  to 
wait  a  day  for  the  alternative. 
Julian  Nay,  this  is  caprice! 
Lydia,,    VVhat,   does  Julia  tax  me  with  ca-( 
price? -.-I   thought   her  lover  Faulkland   had 
inured  her  to  il. 
Julia.  I  do  not  lote  even  his  faulls« 
Lydia.  But  a  propos — you  have  sent  to  him, 
I  suppose? 

Julia.  Not  yel,  upon  my  word — nor  has  he 
the  leost  idea  of  my  being  in  BatL  Sir  An- 
thony^s  resolution  was  so  sudden,  I  could  not 
inform  bim  of  it 

Lydia.  Well,  Julia,  you  are  your  own 
mistress  (though  under  the  protection  of  Sir 


Anthony),  yet  have  you,  for  this  long  ytv^ 
been  a  slave  to  the  caprice,  the  whim,  the 
jealousy  of  this  ungrateful  Faulkland,  who  will 
ever  delay  assuming  the  right  of  a  husband, 
while  you  suffer  him  to  he  equally  imperious 
as  a  lover. 

Julia.  Nay,  you  are  wrong  entirely.  We 
were  contracted  before  my  father's  death. 
That,  and  some  consequent  embairassments, 
have  delayed  what'~T^  know  to  he  my  Faulk- 
land*s  most  ardent  wish.  He  is  too  generous 
to  trifle  on  such  a  point. —•And  for  nis  cha- 
racter, you  wrong  him  there  too.  No,  Lydia, 
he  is  too  proud,  too  noble  to  be  jealous;  if 
he  is  captious,  His  without  dissembling;  if  fret- 
ful, without  rudeness.  Unused  to  the  fop- 
peries of  love,  be  is  negligent  of  the  litU^ 
duties  expected  from  a  lover  —  but  being  un- 
hackneyed in  the  passion,  his  affection  is  ardent 
and  sincere;  ana  as  it  engrosses  his  whole 
soul,  he  expects  every  thought  and  emotion 
ofHiis  mistress  to  move  -  in  unison  with  his. 
Yet,  though  hit  pride  calls  for  this  full  return, 
his  humility  makes  him  undervalue  those  qua- 
lities in  him  which  would  entitle  him  to  it; 
and  not  feeling  why  he  should  be  XontA.  to 
the  degree  he  wishes,  he  still  suspects  that  he 
is  not  loved  enough:  —  This  temper,  I  must 
ow6,  has  cost  me  many  unhappy  hours;  but 
I  have  learned  to  think  myself  nis  debtor,  for 
those  imperfections  which  arise  from  the  ar- 
dour of  his  attachment. 

Lrdia,  W^ell,  I  cannot  blame  you  for  de- 
fending him.  But  telJ  me  candidly,  Julia,  had 
he  never  saved  your  life,  do  you  think  you 
should  have  been  attached  to  him  as  you  are? — 
Believe  me,  the  rude  blast  that  overset  your 
boat  was  a  prosperous  gale  of  love  to  him, 

Julia.  Gratitude  may  have  streufftbened  my 
attachment  to  Mr.  Faulkland,  but  1  loved  him 
before  he  had  preserved  me;  yet  surely  that 
alone  were  an  obligation  sufficient — 

Lydia.  Obligation!  —  Why  a  water-Spaniel 
would  have  done  as  much!  —  Weil,  1  should 
never  think  of  giving  my  heart  to  a  man  be- 
cause he  could  swiml 

Julia,  Come,  Lydia,  you  are  too  incon- 
siderate. 

Lydia^   Nay,  I  do  but  jest.-^Wbat's  here? 

Enter  LvCT  in  a  hurry ^ 

Lucy.  O  ma*am,  here  is  Sir  Anthony  AbsO« 
lute  just  come  home  with  your  aunt. 

l^dia,  Thcy^U  not  come  here.  —  Lucy,  do 
you  watch.  [Exit  Lucy, 

.  JuUa.  Yet  I  must  go.  Sir  Anthony  does 
not  know  1  am  here,  and  if  we  meet,  he*ll 
detain  me,  to  show  me  the  town.  Til  take 
another  opportunity  of  paying  my  respects  to 
^n.  Malaprop,  when  she  shall  treat  me,  as 
long  as  she  chooses,  with  her  select  words  so 
ingeniously  misapplied ^  without  being  jim- 
ptQnounced. 

Re-enter  Lucy. 

Laicy^  O  Lud !  ma*am,  they  are  both  coming 
up  stairs. 

Lydia.  Well,  Til  not  detain  you,  cox. — 
Adieu,  my  dear  Julia,  Fm  sure  you  are  in 
haste  to  send  to  Faulkland.  —  There — through 
my  room  youMl  find  another  staircase* 

Julia.  Adieu!—       \Embrace,    ExitJuUa. 
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Lrdia,  Here ,  my  dear  Lucy ,  hide  tbete  I  fore  marriage  as  if  beM  been  a  black-annoor 
booKs.  Quicky  quick. — fling  ^'Peregrine  Pickle**  | —-and  yet,  miss,  you  are  sensible  what  a  wife 
upder  the  toilet — throw  **Aoderick  Random**  I  made! — and  when  it  pleased  Heaven  to  rt. 
into  tbe  closet — put  **The  innocent  Adultery**  lease  me  from  him ,  *tis  unknown  what  tein 
into  *'Tbe  Whole  Duty  of  Man** — thrust  "Lord  I  shed! — But  su[>pose  we  were  goiof  to  giTc 
Aimworlh**  under  the  sofa — cram  "Ovid**  be-  you  another  choice ,  will  you  pronuse  as  to 
hind  tbe  bolster  —  there  —  put  "The  Man  of  give  up  this  Beverley?* 
Feeling**  into  your  pocket — so,  so — now  lay  Lydia,  Could  I  belie  my  thov^hU  to  far 
"Mrs.  CbapOne**^)  in  sight,  and  leave  "For-  -  *  -'  - 
dyce*s  Sermons**  open  on  the  table. 

Lucy,  O  burn  U,  ma*am,  the  hairdresser 
has  torn  away  as  far  as  "Proper  Pride.** 

Ljrdia,  Never  mind — open  at  "Sobriety.** — 
Fling  me  "Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters. —Now 
for  'em. 


Enter  Mas.  Malap&op  and  Sm  Akthomi 
•  Absolute. 

Mrs>  Mai.  There,  Sir  Anthony,  there  sits 
the   deliberate   simpleton,   who  wants   to  dis- 

Sace  her  familv,  and  lavish  ^)  herself  on  a 
low  not  worth  a  shilling. 

Ljdia,  Madam,  I  thou^t  you  once — 

Mrs.  Mai,  You  thought,  miss!  I  don't  know 
any  business  you  have  to  think  at  all— thought 
does  not  become  a  young  woman.  But  tbe 
point  we  would  request  of  you  is,  that  you 
wjll  promise  to  forget  this  fellow  —  to  illite- 
rate *)  him,   1  say,  quite  from  your  memory. 

Ljdia,  Ah,  madam!  our  memories  are  in- 
dependent of  our  wills.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
forget. 

Mrs,  Mai.  But  I  say  it  is,  miss;  there  is 
nothing  on  earth  so  easy  as  to  forget,  if  a 
person  chooses  to  set  about  it.  I'm  sure  I 
have  as  much  forgot  your  poor  dear  uncle,  as 
if  he  had  never  existed — and  I  thought  it  my 
duty  so  to  do;  and  let  tne  tell  you,  Lydia, 
these  violent  memories  don't  become  a  young 
woman. 

Sir  Anih.  Why  sure  she  won't  pretend  to 
remember  what  Aif^^  ordered  not!  —  ay,  this 
comes^f  her  reading! 

Ljuflia.  What  crime,  madam,  have  I  com- 
mitted, to  be  treated  thus? 

Mrs.  Mai,  Now  don*t  attempt  to  extirpate  ^) 
yourself  from  the  matter;  you  know  1  have 
proof  controvertible  ^)  of  it. — But  tell  me,  will 
you  promise  to  do  as  you're  bid?  Will  you 
take  a  husband  of  your  friend's  choosing? 

Ljrdia.  Madam,  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  t)iat 
had  I  no  preference  for  any  one  else,  the 
choice  you  have  made  would  be  my  aversion. 

Mrs.  Mai.  What  business  have  you,  miss, 
with  preference  and  aversion?  They  don't 
become  a  young  woman;  and  you  ought  to 
know,  that  as  both  always  wear  olT,  'tis  safest 
in  matrimony  to  begin  with  a  little  aversion. 
I  am  sure  1  hated   your  poor  dear  uncle  be- 

i)  TItesr  books  ara  inlroduci:*!  in  tuch  ■  manntr^  that 
thrj  produce  either  a  very  wbimaical  conlratt*  or  an 
•pliicat  of  •lluiiun;  for  tailanca,  Pcrcgiine  Pickle,  aa 
a  lady'a  man*  can  have  do  belter  place  than  the  toilet; 
JRoderick  Random's  prrcgrinnliooB  are  confined  to  the 
rioact;  the  innocent  Adultery  ia  not  (he  muat  proper 
tiling  in  the  whole  dufj  of  man :  Lord  AlmworUi  (aee 
Maid  o^  the  Mill)  has  debased  biolsvlf  bj  a  me»- 
altianee;  Ovid  is  to  attend  the  dreams  of  the  lo^e^ 
aick  maid;  and  the  Man  of  Feeling  is  to  direct  our 
chaiiiica.  Mrs.  Chapoao  has  writtea  Mlvice  to  jonng 
women  upon  marriage,  etc. 

s)  N<  w  for  Mrs.  Malaprop's  "words  so  ingeniuaalj  mu~ 
applied,  without  being  mitprononnced.**  We  can  be 
laviah  «f  amj  thing,  but  wc  maat  throw  away  ourselToa. 

i)  OblUerolc.  4)  Bxtricate.  5)  /iwonlr«T«rU*ble. 


as   to   give  that  promise,   my  actions  vonld 
certainly  as  far  belie  my  Vords. 

Mrs.  Mat,  Take  yourself  to  your  room.^ 
You  are  At  company  for  nothmg  but  your 
own  ill-humours. 

Lfdia,  Willingly,  ma'am — ^I  cannot  cluaf;e 
for  the  worse.  [Exit  Ljdui. 

Mrs.  MaL  Therc*s  a  little  intricate  bossy 
for  you! 

Sir  Anth,  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
ma'am, — all  this  is  the  natural  conse^iience  of 
teaching  girls  to  read.  Had  I  a  tbousand 
daughters,  by  heaven!  Td  as  soon  have  ibcn 
taught  the  black  art  as  their  alphabet! 

Mrs.  Mai.  Nay,  nay,  Sir  Anthony,  you  are 
an  absolute  misanthropy  ^). 

Sir  Anth.  In  my  way  hither,  Mrs.Mabpfvp, 
I  observed  your  niece*s  maid  coming  M 
from  a  circulating  library!  —  She  bad  a  book 
in  each  hand — they  were  half-bound  volumes, 
with  marble  covers !  —  From  that  noneol  1 
guessed  how  full  of  duty  I  should  see  ker 
mistress ! 

Mrs,  Mai,  Those  are  vile  places,  indeed  I 

Sir  Antli,  Madam,  a  circulating  library  io 
a  town  is ,  as  an  evergreen  tree  of  diabolicd 
knowledge!  It  blossoms  through  the  yeairl— 
And  depend  on  it,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  Ibat  ibe^ 
who  are  so  fond  of  handling  the  leaves,  will 
long  for  the  fruit  at  last. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Fie,  fie.  Sir  Anthony,  youturei) 
speak  laconically^). 

Sir  Anth.  Why,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  in  mode 
ration,  now,  what  would  you  have  a  vroman 
know? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Observe  me,  Sir  Anthony.  — I 
would  by  no  means  wish  a  daughter  of  mine 
to  be  a  progeny  *)  of  learning;  I  don*t  tbink 
so  much  learning  becomes  a  young  woman; 
for  instance,  I  would  never  let  her  meddle 
with  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  or  Algebra,  or  Si- 
mony, or  Fluxions,  or  Paradoxes,  or  sucb  in- 
flammatory brandies  of  learning — neither  wouJd 
it  be  necessary  for  her  to  handle  any  ofyouf 
mathematical,  astronomical,  diabolical  instni* 
menis  ^):— But,  Sir  Anthony,  I  would  sepd 
her,  at  nine  years  old,  to  a  boarding-scbool, 
in  order  to  learn  a  little  ingenuity  ')  and  arti- 
fice. Then,  sir,  she  should  have  a  superciliow  ^) 
knowledge  in  accounts  ;"*and  as  she  grew  up, 
I  would  have  her  instructed  in  geometry ')> 
that  she  might  know  something  of  tbe  con- 
tagious •)  countries ;  —  but  above  all.  Sir  An- 
thony, she  should  be  mistress  of  orthodoiy*)i 
that  she  might  not  mis-spell,  and  misproDOoncc 
words  so  shamefully  as  girls  usually  do;  and 
likewise  that  she  might  reprehend  ^)J^  *^.* 
meaning  of  what  she  is  saying.  Tbis,  Sir 
Anthony,  is  what  J  would  have  a  womas 
know;  —  and  I  don*t  think  there  is  a  super- 
stitious 1^)  article  in  it.  . 

i)  Mi*an(brori>t.  *>  Jranicalij.  Jj  ProdiM-  •)  «"• 
the  old  ladj  ia  coamletelj  out  of  her  dcplb.  i)»i^ 
nuousnesa.  6)  Superficial.  7)  Geogfaph/.  i)  C— ^"^ 
9)  Orlhngraphy.      10)  rompreband.      «»)  SMpwfi**" 
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[Act  U.  Scbhk  I. J 

SirJnlfi.  Well,  well,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  IwUl 
dispute  Uie  poiol  no  furlber  with  you;  tbou^^h 
I  must  confess,  thai  you  are  a  truly  moderate 
ud  polite  arguer,  for  almost  every  third  word 
you  say  is  on  my  side  of  the  question*  But, 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  to  the  more  important  point 
in  debate, —  you  say,  you  have  no  objection 
to  my  proposal. 

Mrs.  MaL  None,  I  assure  you.  I  am  under 
no  positive  engagement  with  Mr.  Acres,  and 
as  Lydia  is  so  obstinate  against  him,  perhaps 
your  son  may  have  better  success. 

Sir  AnUu  Well ,  madam ,  i  will  write  for 
the  boy  directly.  He  knows  not  a  syllable  of 
ibis  yet,  though  I  have  for  some  time  had  the 
proposal  in  my  head.  He  is  at  present  with 
his  regiment. 

Mrs,  Mai.  We  have  never  seen  your  son, 
Sir  AothDhy;  but  I  hope  no  objection  on 
his  side. 

Si'rAnth,  Objection!— let  him  object  if  he 
dare!  — No,  no,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  Jack  knows 
that  the   least  demur  puts   me   in   a  phrensy 
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be  crumbled  at  that,  I  always  sent  him  out 
of  the  room. 

Mrs,  Mai.  Ay,  and  the  properest  way,  o*my 
conscience!  —  nothing  is  so  conciliating  to 
young  people  as  severity. — ^Well,  Sir  Anthony, 
I  shall  give  Mr.  Acres  his  discharge,  and  pre- 
pare Lyoia  to  receive  your  son*s invocations  ^) ; — 
and  1  hope  you  will  represent  her  to  the 
captain  as  an  object  not  altogether  illegible'). 

SirAnih,  Madam,  I  will  handle  the  subject 
prudently. — Well,  I  must  leave  you}  and  let 
me  beg  you ,  Mrs.  Malaprop ,  to  enforce  this 
matter  roundly  to  the  ffirl;---take  my  advice-^ 
keep  a  tight  hand:  if  she  rejects  this  proposal, 
dap  her  under  lock  and  key;  and  if  you  were 
just  to  let  the  servants  forget  to  bring  her  din* 
ner  for  three  or  four  days,  you  canH  conceive 
bow  she^d  come  about  [Exit  Sir  Anth, 

Mrs.  MaL  Well,  at  any  rate  I  shall  be  glad 
to  gel  ber  from  under  my  intuition  ').  She 
has  somehow  discovered  my  partiality  for  Sir 
Lucius  O^rrieger — sure,  Lucy  can*l  have  be- 
trayed met — INo,  the  girl  is  such  a  simpleton, 
£  should  have  made  her  confess  it. — Lucy! — 
Lucy!  —  [Calls^  Had  she  been  one  of  your 
artificial  ones,  i  should  never  have  trustedT ber. 

Enter  LucT. 

Lucy.  Did  yon  call,  ma^am? 

Mrs.MiU.  Yes,  girl. — ^Did  you  see  Sir  Lu-> 
cius  while  yon  was  out? 

Lucy.  No,  indeed,  ma^an^  not  a  glimpse  of 
him. 

Mrs.  Mai.  You  are  sare,  Lucy,  that  you 
never  mentioned — 

Lucy.  O  Gemini  I  IM  sooner  cut  my  ton- 
gue out. 

Mrs.  Mai.  W^ell,  don*l  lei  your  simplicity 
be  imposed  on. 

Lu^.  No,  ma*am. 

Mrs.  Mai.  So,  come  to  me  presently,   and 


ind,  Lucy-'-^if  ever  you  betray  what  you 
e  intrusted  with  (unless  it  be  other  pcople^s 
secrets  to  roe),  you  forfeit  my  malevolence^) 
iot  ever;  and  your  being  a  simpleton  shall 
be   no   excuse  ior  your   locality'). 

\Exit  Mrs.  MaL 
Lucy.  Ha!  ha  I  ba!^So,  my  dear  simph" 
city,  let  roe  give  you  a  little  respite — [alter- 
ing her  ma/mer]  —  let  girls  in  my  station 
be  as  fond  as  they  please  of  appearing  expert, 
and  knowing  in  tfaeir  trusts;  commend  me  to 
a  mask  of  silliness,  and  a  pair  of  sharp  eyes 
for  my  own  interest  under  it! — Let  me  see  to 
what  account  have  I  turned  my  sifnplicity  la- 
tely —  [Looks  at  a  paper"].  For  abetting 
Miss  Lydia  Languish  in  a  design  of  run-' 
ning  away  tvith  an  ensign/ — in  money, 
sundry  times,  ttveUe  pound  twelve  \  gowns, 
five;  hats,  ruffles,  caps,  etc.  etc.  number- 
less/— Jl^'rom  the  said  ensign,  within  this 
last  month,  six  guineas  and  a' half. — About 
a  quarterns  pay! — Item,  from  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
for  betraying  the  young  people  to  her — 
when  I  found  matters  were  likely  to  be  dis-^ 
covered — two  guineas,  and  a  black  padusoy, 
— Item,  from  Mr.  Acres,  for  carrying  di- 
vers letters  —  which  I  never  delivered — two 
guineas,  and  a  pair  of  buckles- — Item,  from 
Sir  Lucius  O^Xrigger,  three  crowns,  two 
gold  pocket-pieces,  and  a  silver  snuff -box ! 
— Well  done,  simplicity! — yet  1  was  forced 
to  make  my  Hibernian  believe,  that  he  was 
corresponding,  not  with  the  aunt,  but  with 
the  niece:  for  thouffh  not  over  rich,  1  found 
he  had  too  much  pride  and  delicacy  to  sacri- 
fice the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  to  the  neces- 
sities of  his  fortune.  [KxiU 


ACT    IL 

SCBNX  L 

Captain  Absolutb^s  Lodgings. 
Captain  Absoluts  and  Fag. 

Fag.  Sir,  while  I  was  there  Sir  Anthony 
came  in:  I  told  him,  you  bad  sent  me  to  in- 
quire afler  his  health,  and  to  know  if  he  was 
at  leisure  to  see  you. 

Abs.  And  what  did  he  say,  on  hearing  I 
was  at  Bath? 

Fag.  Sir,  in-  my  life  I  never  saw  an  elder- 
ly gentle^nan  more  astonished!  He  started 
back  two  or  three  paces,  rapt  out  a  dozen 
interjectural  oaths,  and  asked,  what  the  devil 
had  brought  you  hero  ? 

Abs.  VVell,  sir,  and  what  did  you  say? 

Fag.  O,  I  lied,  sir — I  forget  the  precise  lie ; 
but  you  may  depend  on*t.  he  got  no  truth 
from  me.  Yet,  with  submission,  for  fear  of 
blunders  in  future,  1  should  be  glad  to  fix 
what  has  brought  us  to  Bath ;  in  order  that 
we  may  lie  a  little  consistently. — Sir  Anthony's 
servants  were  curious,  sir,  ytry  curious  in- 
deed. 

Abs.  You  have  said  nothing  to  them — ? 

Fttg.  O,  not  a  word,  sir, — not  a  word.  Mr. 
Thomas,  indeed,  the  coachman  (whom  I  take 


ril  give  you  another  letter  to  Sir  Lucius;  but  to  be  the  discreetest  of  whips)— 
0  Wo  ioToke  ihc  deiir.  —  Adoratiun.  would  «oi  hare  I     Abs.  'Sdeath!— you  rascal !— you   have  not 

boon  >o  much  too  high  for  her  style.  I  trusted  him! 

?)  l?*^  u«.  ..t  .1.  p«.«l.  ..  i.  .bi.  w«^.  -.  .k.n|     ^'^"f-  O,  no.  iir-no-no-tiot  a  .yllaCle, 

har«  ihc  lady's  iDoaning.  I      i;  Boncrolwee.        «)  Venality. 
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[Act  U. 


upon  m^  Teracity!— He  was,  indeed,  a  little |  .^As.  Softly,  softly;  for  thonch  I  am  con- 
inquisitive;  but  I  was  sly,  sir-— devilish  sly!  vinced  my  lillle  Lydia  would  elope  with  me 
My  master,  (said  I)  holiest  Thomas,  (you  know,        »     •       <«        i 


sir,  one  says  honest  to  one^s  inferiors),  is 
come  to  Bath  to  recruit — Yes,  sir,  I  said  to 
recruit^) — and  whether  for  men,  money,  or 
constitution,  you  know,  sir,  is  nothing  to  him, 
nor  any  one  else. 

A6s,  Well,  recruit  will  do<— let  it  be  so, 

f^ag'  O,  sir,  recruit  will  do  surprisingIy-<* 
indeed,  .to  give  the  thing  an  air,  I  told  Tho- 
mas,  that  your  Honour  had  already  inlisted 
five  disbanded  chairmen,  seven  minority  waiters, 
and  thirteen  billiard-markers. 

Ms,  You  blockhead,  never  say  more  than 
is  necessary. 

Fag,  I  beg  pardon,  sir-^I  beg  pardon — 
But,  with  submission,  a  lie  is  nothing  unless 
•one  supports  it.  Sir,  whenever  I  ^  draw  on 
my  invention  for  a  good  current  lie*,  1  always 
forge  indorsements  as  well  as  the  bill. 

Ms.  Well,  take  care  you  donU  hurt  your 
credit,  by  offering  too  much  security,— Is  Mr. 
Faulkland  returned? 

JFag,  He  i»  above,  sir,  chansinff  his  dress. 

Abs.  Can  you  tell  whether  be  has  been  in- 
formed of  Sir  Anthony*s  and  Miss  McIville^s 
arrival  ? 

Fag,  I  fancy  not,  sir;  he  has  seen  no  one 
dince  he  came  in  but  his  gentleman,  who  was 
with  him  at  Bristol. — I  think,  sir,  I  hear  Mr. 
Faulkland  coming  down— 

■Abs,  Go,  tell  him,  I  am  here* 

Fag,  Yes,  sir — {Goingl^ — I  beg  pardon,  sir^ 
liut  should  Sir  Anthony  call,  you  will  do  me 
the  favour  to  remember,  that  we  are  rectuil- 
ing,  if  you  please. 

Ahs,  Well>  well. 

Fag,  And  in  tenderness  to  my  character, 
if  your  Honour  could  bring  in  the  chairmen 
and  waiters,  I  should  esteem  it  as  an  obliga« 
lion ;  for  though  I  never  scruple  a  lie  to  serve 
my  master,  yet  it  hurts  one*s  conscience  to  be 
found  out.  ^  \Exit, 

Abs.'^ow  for  my  whimsical  friend — if  he 
does  not  know  that  his  mistress  is  here,  Til 
tease  him  a  little  before  I  tell  him— 

Enter  Fauixlano. 

Faulkland,  you*re  welcome  to  Bath  again; 
you  are  punctual  in  your  return. 

Faulk.  Yes;  1  had  nothing  to  detain  me, 
when  1  had  finished  the  business  I  went  on. 
W^ell,  what  news  since  I  left  you?  How  stand 
matters  between  you  and  Lydia? 

Abs,  Faith,  much  as  they  were;  I  have  not 
seen  her  since  our  quarrel;  however,  I  ex- 
pect to  be  recalled  every  hour* 

Faulk.  Why  don^t  you  persuade  her  to  go 
off  with  you  at  once  ? 

Abs.  vVhat,  and  lose  two-thirds  of  her  for- 
tune? You  forget  that,  my  friend. — No,  no, 
1  could  have  brought  her  to  that  long  ago. 

Faulk,  Nay  then ,  you  trifle  too  long — if 
you  are  sure  of  her,  propose  to  the  aunt  in 
four  OiPn  character,  and  write  to  Sir  An- 
thony for  his  consent. 

I)  Her«  SCr.  Fa^  givat  •  proof  of  the  fcrtilitr  of  fcu  ia- 
T*nlioii«  fur  in  the  coarse  of  Ihi*  pbrasc*  he  hiu  upon 
the  word  rtermit;  the  aUge  effect  is  lost  in  the  dosel. 

•)  A  Talet  do  chambre  ia  never  called  bj  anj  other  name 
than  a  giniUmaH  aow^a-daya;  and  the  gcntleara  ealla 
for  his  jf««llMM0|»  to  e«HM  «ad  droat  kirn. 


as  Ensign  Beverley,  yet  am  1  by  no  ineaiu 
certain  that  she  would  take  me  with  tbe  im- 

Sediment  of  our  friends*  consent,  a  it^ar 
umdrum  wedding,  and  the  reversion  of  a 
good  fortune  on  my  side:  no,  no;  I  toost 
prepare  her  gradually  for  the  discoTeiy,  and 
make  myself  necessary  to  her,  before  1  liik 
it^Weil,  but  Faulkland,  you'll  dine  with  u 
to-day  at  the  Hotel? 

Faulk.  Indeed  I  cannot;  I  am  not  in  spi- 
rits to  be  of  such  a  party* 

Abs.  By  heavens!  I  shall  forswear  tost 
company.  You  are  the  most  teasing,  captioai, 
incorrigible  lover  l->-Do  love  like  a  mao. 

Faulk,  I   own  I  am  unfit  for  compaoj. 

Abs.  Am  not  /  a  lover;  ay,  and  a  roman- 
tic one  too?  Yet  do  1  carry  everj  where 
with  me  such  a  confounded  farrago  of  doubti, 
fears,  hopes,  wishes,  and  all  the  flimsy  fur- 
niture oia  country  miss*s  brain! 

Faulk*  Ah !  Jack,  your  heart  aod  soul  sre 
not,  like  mine,  fixed  immutably  on  one  odj 
object*  You  throw  for  a  large  stake,  but  lo- 
sing, you  could  stake,  and  throw  again:-hnt 
I  have  set  my  sum  of  happiness  on  this  cast, 
and  not  to  succeed,  were  to  be  stript  of  all 

Abs.  But,  for  Heaven's  sake !  what  grounds 
for  apprehension  can  your  whimsical  kraio 
conjure  up  at  present? 

Faulk,  What  grounds  for  apprebeasioo, 
did  you  say?  Heavens!  are  there  not  a  Ibou- 
sandl  I  fear  for  her  spirits — her  health— ber 
life — My  absence  may  fret  her;  her  anxidj 
for  my  return,  her  fean  for  me,  may  oppress 
her  gentle  temper*  And  for  her  health,  does 
not  every  hour  bring  me  cause  to  be  alarmed? 
if  it  rains,  some  shower  may  even  then  hare 
chilled  her  delicate  irame!  If  the  wind  be 
keen,  some  rude  blast  may  have  affected  her! 
The  heat  of  noon,  ^the  dews  of  the  eveniiu, 
may  endanger  the  life  of  her,  for  whom  osIt 
1  value  mine.  O  Jack!  when  delicate  and 
feeling  souls  are  s<^>arated,  there  is  nol  a 
feature  in  the  sky ,  not  a  movement  of  the 
elements,  not  an  aspiration  of  the  hreetCi  but 
hints  some  cause  for  a  lover's  apprehension! 

Abs,  Ay,  but  we  may  choose  whether  m 
will  take  the  hint  or  not. — So^  then,  Faulk- 
land, if  you  were  convinced  that  Julia  were 
well  ana  in  spirits,  you  would  be  entinJT 
content. 

Faulk.  I  should  be  happy  beyond  measoR 
— I  am  anaious  only  for  that. 

Abs,  Then  to  cure  your  anxiety  at  oner- 
Miss  Melville  is  in  perfect  health,  and  is  at 
this  moment  in  Bath. 

Faulk,  Nay,  Jack— don't  trifle  with  me. 

Abs.  She  IS  arrived  here  with  ray  fjther 
within  this  hour. 

Faulk.  Can  you  be  serious? 

Abs,  I  thought  you  knew  Sir  Anthonr  bet- 
ter  than  to  be  surprised  at  a  sudden  whim  of 
this  kind. — Seriously  then,  it  is  as  I  tell  yo> 
— upon  my  honour. 

Faulk.  My  dear  friend  l^HoUo,  DuPeigix- 
ray  hat — my  dear  Jack — nov4r  nothing  on  caK^ 
can  give  me  a  moment's  uneasiness. 

£nter  Fa6. 
Fag*  Sir,  Mr.  Actts,  just  arrived,  u  belov 
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Ahs*  Stay^  Faulklandi  this  Acres  lives  with- 
in a  mile  of  Sir  Anthony,  and  he  shall  ieD 
you  how  your  mistress  has  heeo  ever  since 
you  left  her.^ — ^Fag,  show  the  gentleman  up. 

[Exit  Fof, 

Faulk.  What,  is  he  much  acquainted  in 
the  family? 

Ahs.  O,  very  intimate :  I  insist  on  your  not 
going:  besides,  his   character  will   divert  you. 

Faulk.  Well ,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a 
few  questions. 

jikis.  He  is  likewise  a  rival  of  mine^tbat 
\%^  of  my  other  self*s,  for  he  does  not  think 
bis  friend  Captain  Absolute  ever  saw  the  lady 
in  question;  and  it  is  ridiculous  enough  to 
hear  him  complain  to  me  of  one  Beverley, 
a  concealed  skulking  rival,  who — 

Fauik.  Hush!~He*s  here. 

Enter  Aches. 

Acres.  Hah!  my  dear  friend,  noble  captain, 
and  honest  Jack,  now  do*st  thou?  just  arrived, 
faith,  as  you  see.—- Sir,  your  humble  servant. 
—  VVarm  work  on  the  roads.  Jack— Odds 
vrhips  and  wheels !  Fve  travelled  like  a  comet, 


there  is  an  innate  ferity  in  woman,  that  no- 
thing can  overcome. — What!  happy,  and  I 
away !  < 

Abs.  Have  done:  —  How  foolish  this  is! 
just  now  you  were  only  apprehensive  for  your 
mistresses  spirits. 

Faulk.  Why,  Jack,  have  I  been  the  joy 
and  spirit  of  the  company? 

Abs.  No  indeed,  you  have  not. 

Faulk.  Have  I  been  lively  and  entertaining? 

Abs,  O,  upon  my  word,  I  acquit  you. 

Faulk.  Have  i  been  full  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour ? 

Abs.  No,  faith,  to  do  you  justice,  you  have 
been  confoundedly  stupid  indeed. 

Acres.  What^s  the  matter  witb  the  gen- 
tleman ? 

Abs.  He  is  only  expressing  his  great  satis- 
faction at  hearing  that  Julia  has  been  so  well 
and  happy — that^s  all — hey,  Faulkland? 

Faulk,  Oh!  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it — yes, 
yes,  she  has  a  happy  disposition ! 

Acres,  That  she  has  indeed — then  she  is  so 

accomplished — so  sweet  a  voice — so  expert  at 

her  harpsichord  —  such   a  mistress  of  flat  and 

-witli  a  tail  of  dust  all  the  way  as  long  as  the^  sharp,  squallante,  rumblante,  and  quiverante !  ^) 


Mall. 

Abs,  Ah !  Bob ,  you  are  indeed  an  eccentric 
planet,  but  we  know  your  attraction  hither — 
GiTe  me  leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Faulkland  to 
you ;  Mr.  Faulkland,  Mr.  Acres. 

Acres.  Sir,  I  am  most  heartily  glad  to  see 

Jou:  Sir,  I  solicit  your  connexions. -^  Hey, 
ack — what,  this  is  Mr.  Faulkland,  who — 

Abs.  Ay,  Bob,  Miss  Melrille's  Mr.  Faulk- 
land, 

Acres.  Od*so!  she  and  your  father  -can  be 
but  just  arrived  before  me  —  I  suppose  you 
have  seen  them.  Ah !  Mr,  Faulkland,  you  are 
indeed  a  happy  man. 

Faulk.  I  have  not  seen  Miss  Melville  yet, 
sir; — I  hope  she  enjoyed  full  health  and  spi« 
rits  in  Devonshire? 

Acres.  Never  knew  her  better  in  my  life, 
si r»-— -never  better.  Odds  blushes  and  blooms! 
she  has  been  as  healthy  as  the  German  Spa. 

Faulk.  Indeed !— I  did  hear  that  she  had 
been  a. little  indisposed. 

Acres.  False,  false,  sir — only  said  to  vex 
you:  quite  the  reverse,  I  assure  you. 

Faulk,  There,  Jack,  yon  see  she  hat  the 
adTantage  of  roe;  I  had  almost  fretted  my- 
aelfill.  ; 

Abs.  Now  are  you  angry  with  your  mi- 
stress for  not  having  been  sick. 

Faulk.  No,  no,  you  misunderstand  me: — 
yet  surely  a  little  trifling  indisposition  is  not  an 
unnatural  consequence  of  absence  from  those 
'we  love. — Now  confess — isn  t  there  something 
unkind  in  this  riolent,  robust,  unfeeling  health  ? 

Abs.  O,  it  was  very  unkind  of  her  to  be 
^nrell  in  your  absence  to  be  sure! 

Acres.  Good  apartments.  Jack.  « * 

Faulk.  Well,  sir,  but  you  was  saying  that 
Mass  Melville  has  been  so  exceedingly  well 
— what  then  she  has  been  merry  and  gay,  I 
suppose? — Always  in  spirits — hey? 

Acres.  Merry,  odds  crickets!  she  has  been 
the  bell  and  spirit  of  the  company  wherever 
she  has  been — so  jively  and  entertaining!  so 
full  of  wit  and  humour ! 

Faulk.  There,  Jack,  there.— O,  by  my  soul  I 


-^bere  was  this  time  month— Odds  minnums 
and  crotchets!  how  she  did  chirup  at  Mr». 
Piano*s  concert!  • 

Faulk.  There  again,  what  say  you  to  this? 
you  see  she  has  been  all  mirth  and  song — 
not  a  thought  of  me ! 

Abs,  Pho!  inan,  is  not  music  the  food  of 
love? 

Faulk.  V\''ell,  well,  it  may  be  sa — Pray, 
Mr.^wharshis  damned  name ! — Oo  you  remem- 
ber what  songs  Miss  Melville  sung? 

Acres.  Not  I  indeed. 

Abs.  Stay  now,  they  were  some  pretty  me- 
lancholy purlin g-stream  airs,  I  warrant;  per-- 
baps  you  nlay  recollect; — did  she  sing,  'VVhen 
absent  from  my  souPs  delight?* 

Acres,  No,  that  waVt  it. 

Abs.  Or,  *Go,  gentle  gales!* — 'Go,  gentle 
gales!'—  [Sings, 

■>  Acres.  O  no!  nothing  like  it.~-Odds!  now 
I  recollect  one  of  them — *  My  hearths  my  own, 
my  will  is  free.'—  [Sings, 

Faulk,  Fooll  fool  that  I  ami  to  fix  all  my 
happiness  on  such  a  trifler!  'Sdeath  I  to  make 
herself  the  pipe  and  ballad-monger  of  a  cir- 
cle! to  sootn  her  light  heart  with  catches  and 
glees ! — What  can  you  say  to  this,  sir? 

Abs.  Why,  that  1  should  be  glad  to  hear 
my  mistress  had  been  %o  merry,  sir. 

Faulk,  Nay,  nay,  nay — I'm  not  sorry  that 
she  has  been  happy — no,  no,  I  am  glad  of 
that — I  would  not  have  had  her  sad  or  sick 
— yet  surely  a  sympathetic  heart  would  have 
shown  itself  evep  in  the  choice  of  a  song — 
she  might  have  been  temperately  healthy,  and 
somehow,  plaintively  gay;  but  she  has  been 
dancing  too,  I  doubt  notl 

Acres.  VVhat  does  the  gentleman  say  about 
dancing? 

Abs.  He  says  the  lady  we  speak  of  dances 
as  well  as  she  sings. 

Acres.  Ay  truly,  does  she— there  was  at 
our  last  race  ball — 

i)  The  Enflith  words  sqaall,  rumMe»  and  qiiWer,  iialia- 
Btsed  by  Mr.  Acrca*  ingenioaa  applitadva  of  their 
trrmiiialioaa. 
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Faulk.  Hell  and  the  devil!  Tliere!  there-- 
I  told  you  so !  1  told  you  so !  Oh !  she  thri- 
ves in  my  absence ! — Dancitig !  but  her  whole 
feelings  hate  been  in  opposition  vrith  mine! — 
I  have  been  anxious,  silent,  pensive,  sedentary 
^my  days  have  been,  hours  of  care^  my  nights 
of  watdifulness. — She  has  been  all  health! 
spirit  1  lau^h!  song!  dance!  —  Oh!  damnM, 
damn*d  levity! 

Abs,  For  Heaven's  sake,  Faulkland,  don^ 
expose  yourself  so. — Suppose  she  has  danced, 
what  then  ? — docs  not  the  ceremony  of  socie- 
ty often  oblige — 

FauUc  Well,  well,  111  contain    myself— 

Rerhaps  as  you   say — for  form  sake. — What, 
Ir.  Acres,  you  were  praising  Miss  Melville's 
manner  of  dancing  a  minuet — hey  ? 

Acres.  O,  I  dare  insure  her  for  that — but 
what  I  was  going  to  speak  of  was  her  coun- 
try-^cmcing: — Odds  swimmings!  she  has  such 
an  air  with  her! 

Faulk,  Now  disappointment  on  her!  de- 
fend this,  Absolute;  why  donH  you  defend 
this? — Country-dances!  jigs  and  reels!  am  I 
to  blame  now?    A  minuet  I  could  have  for- 

r*ven^I  should  not  have  minded  that — I  say 
should  not  have  regarded  a  minuet  —  but 
couniry^dances  ! —  Zounds !  had  she  mide  one 
in  a  cotillion — I  believe  I  could  have  forgiven 
e^en  that — but  to  be  monkey-led  for  a  night ! 
—  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  string  of 
amorous  palming  puppies! — to  show  paces 
like  a  managed  filly !  —  O  Jack,  there  never 
can  be  but  one  man  in  the  world,  whom  a 
truly  modest  and  delicate  woman  ought  to 
pair  with  in  a  countrjr-dance ;  and  even  then, 
the  rest  of  the  couples  should  be  her  great 
uncles  and  aunts! 

Abs.  Ay,  to  be  sure !  —  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  I 

Faulk.  If  there  be  but  one  vicious  mind  in 
the  set,  'twilr  spread  like  a  contagion — the  ac- 
tion of  their  pulse  beats  to  the  lascivious  move- 
ment of  the  jig  —  their  quivering,  warm- 
breathed  sighs  impregnate  the  very  air— the 
atmosphere  becomes  electrical  to  love,  and 
each  amorous  spark  darts  through  every  link 
of  the  chain !— I  must  leave  you — I  own  I  nm 
somewhat  flurried— and  that  confounded  looby 
has  perceived  it.  [Going. 

Abs.  Nay,  but  stay,  Faulkland,  and  thank 
Mr.  Acres  for  bis  good  news. 

Faulk.  Dawn  bis  news!  ^F.x  it  Faulkland. 

Abs.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  poor  taulkland  five  mi- 
nutes since — 'nothing  on  earth  could  give  him 
a  moment's  uneasiness!' 

Acres.  The  gentleman  wa'n't  angry  at  my 
praising  his  mistress,  was  he? 

Abs.  A  little  jealous,  I  believe.  Bob. 

Acres.  Tou  don't  say  so?  Ha!  ha!  jealous 
of  me — that's  a  good  joke. 

Abs.  There's  nothing  strange  in  that.  Bob; 
let  me  tell  you,  that  sprightly  grace  and  in- 
sinuating manner  of  yours  will  do  some  mis- 
chief among  the  girls  here. 

Acres.  Aht  you  joke— ha!  ha  I  mischief— 
ha!  ha!  but  you  know^  I  am  not  my  own 
property,  my  dear  Lydia  has  forestalled  me. 
—She  could  never  abide  me  in  the  country, 
because  I  used  to  dress  so  badly — but  odds 
frogs  and  tambours!^)    I  sha'n't  take  matters 

i)  Tli«  pcepU  In  JBnfJan^  eall  Iratclinoi  frogs,   and  ai 


SO  here— now  ancient  madam  has  no  voicf  in 
it. — I'll  make  my  old  clothes  know  who's  mas- 
ter—  I  shall  straightway  cashier  tlie  kaDling. 
frock — and  render  my  leather  breechei  ino- 
pable  —  My  hair  has  been  in  traiaiog  some 
time. 

Abs.  Indeed! 

Acres.  Ay — and  tbo*fT  the  side  curls  are  a 
little  restive,  my  hind-part  takes  it  very  kindtj. 

Abs.  O,  you'll  polish,  I  doubt  not. 

Acres.  Absolutely  I  propose  so — than  if  I 
can  find  out  this  Ensign  Beverley,  odds  trig- 

f^ers  and  flints !     I'll  make  him  know  the  dit- 
erence  o'L 

Abs.  Spoke  like  a  man — but  pray,  Bok,  I 
observe*  you  have  got  an  odd  kind  of  a  new 
method  of  swearing — 

Acres.  Ha !  ha !  you've  taken  notice  of  il- 
'lis  genteel,  isn't  itF — 1  didn't  invent  it  my- 
self though  ;  but  a  commander  in  our  miliUa 
— a  great  scholar,  I  assure  you— says  llut 
there  is  no  meaning  in  the  common  oatb, 
and  that  nothing  but  their  antiquity  mafces 
them  respectable; — because,  he  says,  tke  an- 
cients would  never  slick  to  an  oath  or  two 
but  would  say,  by  Jove!  or  by  Bacchus!  at* 
by  Mars!  or  by  Venus!  or  by  Pallas!  accord- 
ing to  the  sentiment — so  that  to  swear  «itli 
proprtely,  says  my  little  major,  tlie  Wh 
should  be  an  echo  to  the  sense;'  aod  tUs  we 
call  the  oath  referential,  or sentimenUtl$mtar- 
ing — ha!  ha!  ha!  'tis  genteel,  isn't  it? 

Abs.  Very  genteel,  and  very  new  indeed— 
and  I  dare  say  will  supplant  all  other  fi^s 
of  imprecation. 

Acres.  Ay,  ay,  the  best  terms  will  grov 
obsolete — Damns  have  had  tbcir  day. 

Enur  Fag. 

Fag.  Sir,  there  is  a  gentleman  below  de- 
sires to  see  you — Shall  1  show  him  into  '^ 
parlour  ? 

Abs.  Ay — you  may. 

Acres.  V\^ell,  I  must -he  gone— 

Abs.  Stay;  who  is  it,  Fag? 

Fagm  Your  father,  sir. 

Abs.  You  puppy,  why  didn't  you  «how  him 
up  directly?  \Exit  f^- 

Acres^  You  have  business  with  Sir  Ao- 
thony.— -1  expect  a  message  from  Mrs.  Mala- 
proop  at  my  lodgings— I  have  sent  also  towr 
dear  friend  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger.  -  Adif u. 
Jack,  we  must  meet  at  night,  when  yousiall 
give  mc  a  dozen  bumpers  to  little  Lydia. 

Abs.  That  I  will  with  all  my  hcaH.  [/>i< 
Acres]  Now  for  a  parental  lecture— 1  ^^ 
he  has  heard  nothing  of  the  business  tl»'^ 
brought  me  here— I  wish  the  «out  bad  Wd 
him  fast  in  Devonshire,  with  all  my  soil' 


Enter  Sir  Amthort. 
Sir,  I   am    deliehted  to    see   you  here;  »J 
looking  so  well?  your  sudden  arrival  a*  »» 
made  me  apprehensive  for  your  health. 

Sir  Anth.   Very  apprehensive,   I  ^"^^l 
Jack. — What,  you  are  recruiting  here,  k«y 

yfbs.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  on  duty. 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  Jack,   I  am   glad  to  j« 
you,   though   I  did  not  eipect  it|  for  1  ** 

tli«t  line  onr  mmie  faihioM  wvn  i«porl#4  frm  ^^'    J 
ihe  Frcrrliniaii'a   iackct  i\r%m  mutl  J*"*-  Ti«»«*^     1 
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folog  to  write  to  you  on  »  little  rootter  of 
Diuiness.--Jack,  1  have  been  conaidering  that 
i  grow  old  and  infirm,  and  shall  probably  not 
trouble  you   long. 

A^,  Pardou  me,  sir,  I  never  saw  you  look 
more  strong  and  hearty ;  and  I  pray  frequent- 
ly that  you  may  continue  so. 

Sir  Anth*  I  hope  your  prayers  may  be 
beard,  with  all  ray  heart.  Well  then,  Jack, 
I  have  been  considering  that  I  am  so  strong 
aiKl  bearty,  I  may  continue  to  plague  you  a 
long  time. — Now,  Jack,  I  am  sensible  that  the 
income  of  your  commission,  and  what  i  have 
hitberto  allowed  you,  is  but  a  small  pittance 
for  a  lad  of  your  spirit. 

Abt»  Sir,  you  are  very  good. 

SirAnth.  And  it  is  my  wish,  while  yet  1 
live ,  to  have  my  boy  make  some  figure  in 
the  world.  I  have  resolved,  therefore ,  to  fix 
you  at  once  in  a  noble  independence. 

Abs.  Sir,  your  kiudness  overpowers  me — 
such  generosity  makes  the  gratitude  of  reason 
more  lively  than  the  sensations  even  of  filial 
affection. 

Sir  Anih.  -I  am  glad  you  are  so  sensible  of 
my  attention — and  -  you  shall  be  master  of  a 
large  estate  in  a  few  weeks. 

Abs.  Let  my  future  life,  sir,  speak  my  gra- 
titude; I  cannot  express  the  sense  I  have  of 
your  munificence.-«Yet,  sir,  I  presume  you 
would  not  wish  me  to  quit  the  army? 

Sir  Anih.  O,  that  shall  be  as  your  wife  chooses. 

Abs.  My  wife,  sir! 

SirAnA.  Ay,  ay,  settle  that  between  yoa 
— settle  that  between  ^pu. 

Abs,  A  tvi/e,  sir,  did  you  say? 

Sir  Anih»  Ay,  a  wife— why,  did  not  I  men- 
tion ber  before? 

Abs,   Not  a  word  of  her,  sir. 

Sir  Anih,  Odd  so ! — 1  mustuH  forget  her 
though. — Yes,  Jack,  the  independence  I  was 
talking  of  is  by  a  marriage — the  fortune  is 
saddled  with  a  wife  —  but  I  suppose  that 
makes  no  difference.  - 

Abs.  Sir!  Sir — you  amaxe  me! 

Sir  Anih.  Why,  what  the  deviPs  the  matter 
with  the  fool?  Just  now  you  were  all  gratitude 
and  duty. 

Abs,  I  was,  sir, — you  talked  to  me  of  inde- 
pendence and  a  fort-une,  but  not  a  word  of  a  wife. 

Sir  Anih.  Why — what  diflcrence  does  that 
make?  Odds  life,  sir!  if  you  have  the  estate, 
you  must  take  it  with  the  live  stock  on  it,  as 
It  stands. 

Abs,  If  my  happiness  is  to  be  the  price ,  1 
vnust  beg  leave  to  decline  the  purchase. — 
Pray,  sir,  who  is  the  lady? 

Sir  Anih.  W^hat*s  that  to  you,  sir? — Come, 

five  me  your  promise  to  love,   and  to  marry 
er  directly. 
Abs,  Sure,  sir,  this  is  not  very  reasonable, 
to  summon  my  affections  for  a  lady  I  know 
nothing /of! 

Sir  Anih.  I  am  sure,  sir,  *tis  more  unrea- 
sonable in  you  to  object  to  a  lady  you  know 
nothing  of. 

Abs,  Then,  sir,  I  must  tell  you  plainly, 
tbat  my  inclinations  are  fixed  on  another — 
tny  beart  is  engaged  to  an  angel. 

SirAnA,  Then  pray  let  it  send  an  excuse. 
— It  is  very  sorry— but  business  prevents  its 
iFrailing  on  ber. 
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Abs.  But  my  vows  are  pledged  to  ber. 

•Sir  Anih,  Let  her  foreclose.  Jack ;  let  her 
foreclose;  they  are  not  worth  redeeming;  be- 
sides, you  have  the  angefs  vows  in  exchange, 
I  suppose;  so  there  can  be  no  loss  there. 

Abs.  You  must  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  tell  you, 
once  for  all,  tbat  in  this  point  I  cannot  obey 
you. 

SirAnA,  HarkVe,  Jack;  —  I  have  heard 
you  for  some  time  with  patience^  have  been 
cool — quite  cool;  but  tale  care — ^you  know  I 
am  compliance  itself — when  I  am  not  thwart- 
ed;— no  one  more  easily  led— -when  I  have  * 
my  own  way; — ^but  don*t  put  me  in  a  phrensy. 

Abs.  Sir,  l  must  repeat  it — in  this  I  cannot 
obey  you. 

Sir  Anih,  Now  damn  me !  if  ever  I  call  you 
Jacic  again  while  I  live! 

Abs.  Nay,  sir,  but  bear  me. 

Sir  Anih,  Sir,  I  won*t  bear  a  word — not  a 
word!  not  one  word!  so  give  me  your  pro- 
mise by  a  nod  — and  1*11  tell  you  what.  Jack 
— I  mean,  you  dog — if  you  don't  by — 

Abs.  What,  sir,  promise  to  link  myself  to 
some  mass  of  ugliness!  to-^ 

Sir  Anih,  Zounds  I  sirrah!  the  lady  shall  be 
as  ugly  as  I  choose!  she  shall  have  a  hump 
on  each  shoulder,  she  shall  be  as  crooked  as 
the  Crescent ;  her  one  eye  shall  roll  like 
the  bulPs  in  Cox*s  Museum;  she  shall  have 
a  skin  like  a  mummy,  and  the  beard  of  a 
Jew  —  she  shall  be  all  this,  sirrab! — yet  I 
will  make  you  ogle  ber  all  day,  and  sit  up 
all  night  to  write  sonnets  on  her  beauty. 

Abs.  This  is  reason  and  moderation  indeed ! 

Sir  Anih.  None  of  your  sneering,  puppy! 
no  grinning,  jackanapes! 

Abs.  Indeed,  sir,  1  never  was  in  a  worse 
humour  for  mirth  in  my  life. 

Sir  Anih.  'Tis  false,  sir,  I  know  you  are 
laughing  in  your  sleeve:  i  know  yonll  grin 
when  I  am  fione,  sirrah ! 

Abs.  Sir,  i  hope  I  know  my  duty  better. 

SirAn^h.  None  of  your  passion,  sir!  none 
of  your  violence ;  if  you  please — It  won*t  do 
with  me,  I  promise  you. 

Abs.  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  was  cooler  in  my  life. 

Sir  Anih.  *Tis  a  confounded  lie! — I  know 
you  are  in  a  passion  in  your  heart;  I  know 
you  are ,  you  hypocritical  young  dog!  but  it 
won't  do. 

Abs.  Nay,  sir,  upon  my  word. 


impudent,  insolent,  overbearing  reprobate!  — 
There  you  sneer  again!— doni  provoke  me! 
—but  you  rely  upon  the  mildness  of  my 
temper — you  do,  you  do^!  you  play  upon 
the  meekness  of  my  disposition!  Yet  take  care 
— the  patience  of  a  saint  may  be  overcome 
at  last!— but  mark!  I  give  you  six  hours  and 
a  half  to  consider  of  this :  if  you  then  agree, 
without  any  condition,  to  do  ^ytry  thing  on 
earth  that  I  choose,  why — confound  you!  I 
may  in  time  forgive  you— If  not,  zounds!  don*t 
enter  the  same  hemisphere  with  me!  don't 
dare  to  breathe  the  same  air,  or  ust  the  same 
light  with  me;  but  get  an  atmosphere  and  a 
sun  of  your  own!  1*11  strip  you  of  your  com- 
mission; ril  lodge  afive-and-tfareepence  in  the 
bands  of  trustees,  and  you  shall   live  on  the 
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interesr.-»ril  disown  yon,  PII  disioherit  you, 
1*11  ungel  you!  and  oamn  me!  if  ever  1  call 
YOU  Jack  again!  [Exii  Sir  Anlhonj. 

Absolute  solus, 

Abs.  Mild,  eenlle,  considerate  father — I  kiss 
your  hands. — ^>Vhat  a  tender  method  of  giv- 
ing his  opinion  in  these  matters  Sir  Anthony 
has!  I  dare  not  trust  him  with  the  truth. — I 
wonder  what  old  wealthy  hag  it  is  that  he 
wants  to  bestow  on  me!  —  vet  he  married 
himself  for  love!  and  was  in  his  youth  ahold 
intriguer,  and  a  gay  companion ! 

Enter  Fag. 

Ftig,  Assuredly,  sir,  your  father  is  wrath 
to  a  degree ;  he  comes  down  stairs  eight  or 
ten  steps  at  a  time — muttering,  growling,  and 
.thumping  the  banisters  all  the  way:  I  and  the 
cook*s  dog  stand  bowing  at  the  door — rap! 
he  gives  me  a  stroke  on  the  head  with  his 
cane;  bids  me  carry  that  to  my  master;  then 
kicking  the  poor  turnspit  into  the  area,  damns 
us  all,  for  a  puppy  triumvirate !  —  Upon  my 
credit,  sir,  were  I  in  your  place,  and  found 
my  father  such  very  bad  company,  I  should 
certainly  drop  his  acquaintance. 

Abs.  Cease  your  impertinence,  sir,  at  pre- 
sent.— Did  you  come  in  for  nothing  more?-*- 
Stand  out  of  the  way ! 

[Pushes  him  aside,  and  exit. 

Fag  solus. 

Fag,  Soh!  Sir  Anthony  trims  my  master:, 
he  is  afraid  to  reply  to  his  father — then  vents 
his  spleen  on  poor  Fag! — When  one  is  vexed 
by  one  person,  to  revenge  one*s  self  on  ano- 
ther, who  happens  to  come  iu  the  way,  is  the 
vilest  injustice!  Ah!  it  shows  the  worst  tem- 
per—the basest— 

Enter  Errand  Boy. 

Bojr*  Mr.  Fag!  Mr.  Fag!  your  master  calls 
you. 

Fag.  Well!  you  little  dirty  puppy,  you 
need  not  bawl  so ! — The  meanest  disposition ! 
the— 

Bof,  Quick,  quick,  Mr.  Fag. 

Fag.  Quick!  quick  1  you  impudent  jackan- 
apes! am  I  to  be  commandeci  by  you  too? 
you  little,  impertinent,  insolent,  kitchen-bred — 
^fx//  kicking  and  beating  him. 

Scene  IL-^The  North  Parade. 

Enter  LucT. 

Lucy.  So^I  shall  have  another  rival  to  add 
to  my  mistresses  list — Captain  Absolute.  How- 
ever, I  shall  not  enter  bis  name  till  my  purse 
has  received  notice  in  form.  Poor  Acres  ^  is 
dismissed!  —  Well,  I  have  done  him  a  last 
friendly  oflice,  in  letting  him  know  that  Be- 
verley was  here  before  him. — Sir  Lucius  is 
fenerally  more,  punctual,  when  he  expects  to 
ear  from  his  dear  Delia,  as  he  calls  her: 
I  wonder  be*s  not  here ! — I  have  a  little  scrup- 
le of  conscience  from  this  deceit:  though  I 
should  not  be  paid  so  well,  if  xtxy  hero  knew 
that  Delia  was  near  fifty,  and  her  own 
mistress. 

Enter  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger. 
Sir  Luc,  Hahl  my  little  ambassadress — upon 


my  conscience,  I  have  been  looking  fi>r  yon; 
I  nave  been  on  the  South  Parade  thu  half 
hour. 

Lucjr.  [Speaking  simpiy\  O  gemini!  and 
I  have  been  waiting  for  your  wt»rilup  hert 
on  the  North.  ^ 

Sir  Luc.  Faith !  may  be ,  that  vras  the  rea- 
son we  did  not  meet;  ana  it  is  very  comical 
too,  how  yon  could  go  out  and  I  not  see  you 
— ^for  I  was  only  taking  a  nap  at  the  Pandc 
Coffeehouse,  and  I  chose  the  9Qindov9  on  pur- 
pose that  I  might  not  miss  you. 

Lucjr.  My  stars!  Now  Td  wager  a  six- 
pence I  went  by  while  you  were  asleep. 

Sir  Luc,  Sure  enough  it  must  have  been  lo 
^and  1  never  dreamt  it  was  so  late,  till  [ 
waked.  Weil,  hut  my  little  girl,  have  yon 
got  nothing  for  me? 

Lucjr.  Yes,  but  I  have — Fve  got  a  letter  for 
you  in  my  pocket. 

Sir  Luc.  0  faith!  I  guessed  you  weren't 
come  empty-handed — well — let  me  see  what 
the  dear  creature  says. 

Lucy.  There,  Sir  Lucius. 

[Giffes  him  a  letter. 

Sir  Luc.  [Reads]  **Sir — there  is  often  a 
suflden  incentive  impulse  in  looe,  thai  has 
a  greater  induction  ^)i  than  years  of  do- 
mestic combination :  such  tvas  the  commo- 
tion^) I  felt  at  the  first  superfluous^)  oiew 
of  Sir  Lucius  O^  Trigger,^ — Very  pretty,  upon 
my  word. — "  Female  punctuation  ^)  forbids 
me  to  say  more ;  yet  let  me  add,  that  it 
will  give  me  joy  infallible ')  to  find  Sir 
Lucius  worthy  the  last  criterion  of  my  af- 
fections *).  ^  Delia."' 
Upon  my  conscience !  Lucy,  your  lady  is  a 
ffreat  mistress  of  language.  Faith,  she*s  quite 
tnc  queen  of  the  dictionary! — for  the  devil  a 
woro  dare  refuse  coming  at  her  call — though 
one  would   think  it  was  quite  out  of  hearing. 

Lucy,  Ay,  sir,  a  lady  of  her  experience. 

Sir  Luc,   Experience?  what,  at  seventeen? 

Lucy.  O  true,  sir — but  then  she  reads  so 
—my  stars !  how  she  will  read  off  band ! 

Sir  Luc,  f^afth ,  she  must  be  very  deep 
read  to  write  this  way  •—  though  she  is 
rather  an  arbitrary  writer  too — for  here  are 
a  great  many  poor  words  pressed  into  the 
service  of  this  note,  that  would  get  their 
habeas  corpus  from  any  court  in  Christen- 
dom. 

Lucy,  Ah !  Sir  I«ucius,  if  you  were  to  hear 
how  she  talks  of  you ! 

Sir  Luc,  O  tell  her  HI  make  her  the  best 
husband  in  the  world,  and  Lady  0*Trigger 
into  the  bargain! — ^But  we   must    get   the  ol^ 

? gentlewoman's   consent — and  do    every  thing 
airly. 

Lucy,  Nay,  Sir  Lucius,  I  thought  you 
waVt  rich  enough  to  be  so  nice! 

Sir  Luc,  Upon  my  word,  young  woman, 
you  have  hit  it: — I  am  so  po<^,  that  i  canH 
alford  to  do  a  dirty  action. — If  1  did  not  want 
money,  Fd  steal  your  mistress  and  het  lor- 
tune  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. — ^However, 

a)  Scdactioa*    ft)  Emotioa.    S)  8«ip«rfieitl.    4)  P«iciil>*- 

6)  lB«aiifalt.  6)  Thu  irord  liaa  ao  Hum«M  k«r« ;  hrt  it 
IS  not  easy  lo  hit  upon  anj  ono  aouadiag  ■•■irthiaf 
like  it  with  a  meaning  anj  waj  suitable.  Our  r«a4«n 
-will  nbserre  that  Mrs.  IfalaprOp  kuoirs  a  (root  mmy 
hard  words;  but  haa  aol  o  TOff  9SmcC  car  ia  «^ 
•plyiag  IhoB. 
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my  prettj  giri  [Ghes  her  monejr\  here's  a 
liltle  someUiing  to  buy  you  a  rioaod;  and 
meet  me  io  the  evening,  and  Pli  give  you  an 
answer  to  this.  So,  hussy,  take  a  kiss  be- 
fbreband,  to  put  you  in  inlnd.     [Kisses  her. 

Xmc/,  O  lud!  Sir  Lucius — 1  never  seed 
such  a  gemman!  My  lady  wonH  like  you  if 
you're  so  impudent. 

SirLdic,  Faith,  she  will,  Lucy-^th^t  same — 
pho  !  what's  the  name  of  lil-^Modest/ !^\s  a 
quality  in  a  lover  more  praised  by  th«  wo- 
men than  liked;  so,  if  your  mistress  asks  you 
w^hether  Sir  Lucius  ever  gave  you  a  kiss,  tell 
h^r  fifty — my  dear. 

LfUCjr,  What,  would  you  have  me  tell  her 
a  lie? 

Sir  Luc,  Ah  then,  you  baggage!  FU  make 
it  a  truth  presently. 

JLmcj.  For  shame  now;  here  is  some  one 
cx»nsing. 

SirjLuc,  O  faith,  I'll  quiet  your  conscience ! 
\Sees  Fag. — £jcU,  humming  a  tune. 

Enter  Fag. 

J**ag»  So,  so,  ma'am.  I  humbly  beg  pardon. 

Lucy,  O  lud!  now,  Mr.  Fag — you  flurry 
one  so. 

Fag,  Come,  come,  Lucy,  here's  no  one  by 
— so  a  little  less  simplicity,  with  a  erain  or 
tw^o  more  sincerity,  it  you  please. — inu  play 
false  with  us,  madam. — I  saw  you  give  the 
baronet  a  letter. — My  master  shall  know  this 
— and  if  he  don't  call  him  out,  I  will. 

Ljucy.  Ila !  ha !  ha !  you  gentlemen's  gen- 
tlemen are  ^o  hasty. — ^That  letter  was  from 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  simpleton. — She  is  taken  with 
Sir  Lucius  s  address.      • 

Fag,  How!  what  tastes  some  people  have! 
\^by,  I  suppose  I  have  walked  ny  ner  win- 
dow an  hundred  times. — But  what  says  ^ur 
young  lady?    Any  message  to  my  master? 

Ltucjr,  Sad  news !  Mr.  Fag. — A  worse  rival 
than  Acres !  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  has  pro- 
posed his  son. 

Fag,  Whit,  Captain  Absolute? 

L.UCJ,  Even  so  —  I  overbeard  it  all. 

Fag.  Ha  i  ha  I  ha !  very  good,  faith.  Good 
bye,  Lucy,  1  must  away  with  this  news. 

Lucy,  Well,  you  may  laugh— but  it  is  true, 
1  aissure'you  \Going\  But  —  Mr.  Fag  —  tell 
your  master  not  to  be  cast  down  by  this. 

Fag.  O,  he'll  be  so  disconsolate  1 

Lucy,  And  charge  him  not  to  think  of 
quarrelling  with  young  Absolute. 

Fag,  Never  fear!  never  fear! 

Lucy,  Be  sure — bid  him  keep  up  his  spirits. 

Fag,  Wc  will — we  will. 

[Exeunt  severally, 

ACT  in. 

ScBNB  I. — The  North  Parade. 

Enter  Absolute. 

Abs.  nis  just  as. Fag  told  me,  indeed. — 
Whimsical  enough,  faith!  My  father  wants 
to  force  me  to  marry  the  very  girl  I  am 
plotting  to  run  away  with!  He  must  not  know 
of  my  connexion  with  her  yet  awhile. — He 
bas  toa  summary  a  method  of  proceeding  in 
these  matters. — However,  111  read  my  recan- 
tation instantly^ — My  conversion  is  something 


very  smcere,-^^o ,  so, — here  he  comes. — He 
looks  plaguy  gruff.  [Steps  aside. 

Enter  Sir  Anthony. 

SirAnthw  No — I'll  die  sooner  than  forgive 
him. — Die,  did  I  say  ?  f  11  live  these  fiAv  years 
to  plague  him. — At  our  last  meeting,  bis  im> 
puoence  had  almost  put  me  out  of^temper. — 
An  obstinate,  passionate,  self-willed  boy! — 
Who  can  he  take  after?  This  is  my  return 
for  getting  him  before  all  his  brothers  and 
sisters!— for  putting  him,  at  twelve  years  old, 
into  a  marching  regiment,  and  allowing  him  fif- 
ty pounds  a  year,  besides  his  pay,  ever  since ! 
— But  I  have  done  with  him; — he's  any  body's 
son  for  me.^I  never  will  see  him  more, — 
never — never  -  never — never. 

Abs,  Now  for  a  penitential  face. 

Sir  Anth.  Fellow,  get  out  of  my  way. 

Abs.  Sir,  you  see  a  penitent  beu>re  you. 

Sir  Anth,  I  see  an  impudent  scoundrel  be- 
fore me. 

Abs,  A  sincere  penitent — I  am  come,  sir, 
to  acknowledge  my  error,' and  to  submit  en- 
tirely to  your  wilf. 

StrAnih.  What's  that? 

Abs.  I  have  been  revolving,  and  reflecting, 
and  considering  on  your  past  goodness,  and 
kindness,  and  condescension  to  me. 

Sir  Anth,  Well,  sir? 

Abs,  I  have  been  likewise  weighing  and 
balancing  what  you  were  pleased  to  mention 
concerning  duty,  and  obedience,  and  authority. 

Sir  An  A,  VVell,  puppy? 

Abs.  Why  then,  sir,  the  result,  of  my  re- 
flections is — a  resolution  tosacrifice  every  in- 
clination of  my  own  to  your  satisfaction. 

Sir  Anth.  Why  now  you  talk  sense—ab- 
solute sense— I  never  heard  any  thing  more 
sensible  in  my  life. — Confound  you !  you  shall 
be  Jack  again. 

Abs,  I  am  happy  in  the  appellation. 

Sir  Anth,  vVliy  then,  Jack,  my  dear  Jack, 
I  will  now  inform  you  who  the  lady  really 
is.-«-Nothing  hut  your  passion  and  violence, 
you  silly  fellow,  prevented  my  lelline  you  at 
first.  Prepare,  Jack,  for  wonder  ana  rapture 
— prepare. — What  think  you  of  Miss  Lydia 
Languish  ? 

Abs,  Languish?  W^hat,  the  Languishes  of 
W  orcestersbi  re  ? 

Sir  Anth,  Worcestershire !  No.  Did  you 
never  meet  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  her  niece. 
Miss  Languish;  who  came  into  our  country 
just  before  you  were  last  ordered  to  your  re- 
giment ? 

Abs,  Malaprop !  Languish !  I  don't  remem- 
ber ever  Io  have  heard  the  names  before.  Yet, 
stay — I  think  I  do  recollect  something. — Lan- 
guish! Languish/  She  squints,  do'nt  she? — 
A  little  led-baired  girl? 

Sir  Anth.  Squints! — A  red-haired  girl! — 
Zounds!  no. 

Abs.  Then  I  must  have  forgot;  it  canH  be 
the  same  person. 

Sir  Anth,  Jack!  Jack!  what  think  you  of 
blooming,  love-breathinff  seventeen? 

Abs,  As  to  that,  sir,  I  am  quite  indifTerent. 
—  If  I  can  please  you  in  the  matter,  ''tis  all  I 
desire. 

Sirjinth,  Nay,  but.  Jack,  such  eyes!  such 


sudden^  indeed — but  I  can  assure  him  it  is ^ eyes!  so  innocently  wild!  so   bashfully  irrc- 
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so*ule!  Not  a  glance  but  speaks  aiad  kindles 
some  thought  of  love  t — Then,  Jack,  her  cheeks! 
her  cheeks,  Jack!  so  deeply  blushing  at  the 
insinuations  of  her  tell-tale  eyes ! — Then,  Jack, 
her  Il[is!  O  Jack,  lips  smiling  at  their  own 
discretion;  and  if  not  smiling,  more  sweetly 
pouting;  more  lovely  in  sullenness! 

Abs.  That's  she  indeed.  —  Well  done,  old 
gentleman! 

SirAnth,  Then,  Jack,  her  neck! — O  Jack! 
Jack! 

Abs.  And  which  is  to  be  mine,  sir,  the 
niece  or  the  aunt? 

Sir  Anth,  Why,  you  unfeeling,  insensible 
puppy,-  I  despise  you.  When  I  was  of  your 
age,  such  a  description  would  have  made  me 
fly  like  a  rocket!  The  aunt,  indeed! — Odds 
life!  when  I  ran  away  with  your  mother,  I 
would  not  have  touched  any  thing  old  or  ugly 
to  gain  an  .empire.  ' 

Abs.  Not  to  please  your  father,  sir? 

Sir  Anth.  To  please  my  father!  —  Zounds! 
not  to  please — Ob,  my  father — Odd  so! — yes 
— yes ;  if  my  father  indeed  had  desired — tbafs 
quite  another  matter. — Though  he  waVt  the 
indulgent  father  that  I  am.  Jack. 

Abs.  I  dare  say  not,  sir. 

Sir  Anth.  But,  Jack,  you  are  not  sorry  to 
find  your  mistress  is  %o  beautiful? 

Abs.  Sir,  I  repeat  it — if  I  please  you  in 
this  affair,  *tis  all  I  desire.  Not  that  i  think 
a  woman  the  worse  for  being  handsome;  but, 
sir,  if  you  please  to  recollect,  you  before  hint« 
ed  something  about  a  hump  or  two,  one  eye, 
and  a  few  more  graces  of  that  kind — now, 
without  being  very  nice,  I  own  I  should  ra- 
ther choose  a  wile  o?  mine  to  have  the  usual 
number  of  limbs,  and  a  limited  quantity  of 
back ;  and  though  one  eye  may  be  yery  agree- 
able, yet  as  the  prejudice  has  always  run  in 
favour  of  /(«*o,  I  would  not  wish  to  affect  a 
singularity  in  that  article. 

Sir  Antlt.  What  a  phlegmatic  sot  it  is ! 
Why,  sirrah,  youVe  an  anchorite! — a  vile, 
insensible  stock.  —  You   a  soldier!  —  youVe  a 


walking  block,  fit  only  to  dust  the  company's 
regimentals  on! — Odds  life!  Tve  a  great  mind 
to  marry  the  girl  myself! 

Abs.  I  am  entirely  at  your  disposal,  sir:  if 
you  should  think  of  addressing  Miss  Languish 
yourself,  I  suppose  you  would  have  me  marry 
the  aunt;  or  if  you  should  change  your 
mind,  and  take  the  old  lady— 'tis  the  same  to 
me — I'll  marry  the  niece. 

Sir  Anth.  Upon  my  word.  Jack,  thou'rt 
either  a  very  great  hypocrite,  or — but,  come, 
I  know  your  indifference  on  such  a  subject 
must  be  all  a  lie — I'm  sure  it  must — come, 
now — damn  your  demure  face! — come,  con- 
fess. Jack — you  have  been  lying — ha'n't  you? 
You  have  been  playing  the  hypocrite,  hey! — 
111  never  forgive  you,  if  you  ha'n't  been  lying 
and  playing  the  hypocrite. 

Abs.  I'm  sorry,  sir,  that  the  respect  and 
duty  which  I  bear  to  you  should  he  so  mis- 
taken. 

Sir  Anth.  H'>ng  your  respect  and  duty! 
But  come  along  with  me.  Til  write  a  note  to 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  you  shall  visit  the  lady 
directly.  Her  eyes  shall  be  the  Promethean 
torch  to  you,— come  along,  I'll  nerer  forgive 
yuu^  if  you  don't  come  back  stark  mad  with 


rapture  and  irapatieoce — if  yoa    doa\  cj»ad, 
III  marry  the  girl  myself!  \ExetmL 

Scene  II. — Julia's  l^ressittg'room. 

Faulclakd  soiwt. 

^  Faulk.  They  told  me  Julia  would  return 
directly;  I  wonder  she  is  not  yet  oohm!— 
How  mean  does  this  captious,  unsatiffied 
temper  of  mine  appear  to  my  cooler  judgment! 
Yet  I  know  not  that  I  indulge  it  in  any  other 
point; — ^but  on  this  one  subject,  and  to  this 
one  subject,  whom  I  think  I  loTe  beyond  mj 
life,  I  am  erer  ungenerously  fretful  and  raaa- 
ly  capricious  ! —  I  am  conscious  of  it — yet  1 
cannot  correct  myself!  W^hat  tender  honest 
joy  sparkled  in  her  eyes  when  we  met!  — 
How  delicate  was  the  warmth  of  her  expres- 
sions!— I  was  ashamed  to  appear  less  happy 
— though  I  had  come  resolvea  to  wear  a  iao; 
of  coolness  and  upbraiding.  Sir  AntbonT's 
presence  prevented  my  proposed  ezpostnfa- 
tions: — yet  I  must  be  satisfied  that  she  has 
not  been  so  perjr  hapny  in  my  absence. — She 
is  coming! — Yes! — I  know  the  nimbleoess  of 
her  tread,  when  she  thinks  her  impatient 
Faulkland  counts  the  moments  of  her  slay. 

Enter  JixuA. 

Julia.  I  had  not  hoped  to  see  yoa  again 
so  soon. 

Faulk.  Could  I,  Julia,  be  contenled  witJi 
my  first  welcome — restrained  as  we  were  by 
the  presence  of  a  third  person  ? 

Julia,  O  Faulkland,  when  your  kindness 
can  make  me  thus  happy,  let  me  not  think 
that  I  discovered  something  of  coldness  in 
your  first  salutation. 

Faulk.  Twas  but  your  fancy,  Julia. — I  ivai 
rejoiced  to  see  you<— to  see  you  in  such  health 
— ^ur<*  I  had  no  cause  for  coldness? 

Julia.  Nay  then,  I  see  you  have  taken  nome- 
thing  ill.  —  You  must  not  conceal  front  rae 
what  it  is. 

Faulk.  >Vell,  then  —  shall  I  own  to  yo« 
that  my  joy  at  hearing  of  your  health  and 
arrival  here,  by  your  neighbour  Acres,  was 
somewhat  damped  by  his  dwelling  mnch  on 
the  high  spirits  you  had  enjoyed  in  DeTon- 
shire — on  your  mirth — ^your  singine— -dancing, 
and  I  know  not  what! — For  such  is  mj  tem- 
per, Julia,  that  I  should  regard  every  mirth- 
tul  moment  in  your  absence  as  a  treason  to 
constancy: — The  mutual  tear  that  steals  dowa 
the  cheek  of  parting  lovers  is  a  compact,  that 
no  smile  shall  live  there  till  they  meet  again. 

Julia.  Must  I  never  cease  to  tas  mj  Faulk- 
land with  this  teasing  minute  caprice? — Can 
the  icile  reports  of  a  silly  boor  weigh  in  yoor 
breast  against  my  tried  affection? 

Faulk.  They  have  no  weight  with  nse,  Ja^ 
lia:  No,  no — 1  am  happy  if  you  have  been  so 
--yet  only  say,  that  you  did  not  sing  with 
mirth — say  that  you  ihoughi  of  Faulkland  in 
the  dance. 

Julia.  I  never  can  be  happy  in  yoer  ab- 
sence.— If  I  wear  a  countenance  of  oonteal, 
it  is  to  show  that  my  mind  holds  no  douk 
of  my  Falkland's  truth.— If  I  seemed  sad,  « 
were  to  make  malice  triumph ;  and  say,  that 
I  had  fixed  my  heart  on  one,  who  left  me  10 
lament  his  roTing,  and  my  own  crediilitT<~ 
Believe  me,   Faulkland,  I' mean  n«>i  to  np- 
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braid  you,  when  I  say,  tbat  I  haxe  often  dreis-;  lions  would  tend:^-But  as  thej  seem  pressing 


fd  sorrow  in  smiles,  lest  my  friends  should 
guess  whose  un kindness  liad  caused  my  tears. 

Faulk,  You  were  ever  all  goodness  to  me. 
~0|  I  am  a  brute,  wkeo  I  but  admit  a  doubt 
of  your  true  constancy ! 

Julia,  If  eTer  without  such  cause  from  you, 
as  I  will  not  suppose  possible,  you  find  my 
aifections  veering  out  a  point,  may  I  become 
a  proverbial  scott  for  levity  and  base  ingra- 
titude. . 

Faulk,  Ah !  Julia ,  that  last  word  is  grating 
to  IDC.   I  would  I  had  no  title  to  your  graii- 


to  insult  me,  I  will  spare  you  the  regret  of 
having  done  so. — t  have  given  you  no  cause 
for  this!  \r,xU  in  tears, 

Faulk,  In  tears!  Stay,  Julia:  stay  but  for 
a  moment. — The  door  is  fastened! — Julia! — 
my  soul — but  for  one  moment:  I  hear  her 
sobbing ! — *Sdeath !  what  a  brute  am  I  to  use 
her  thus!  Yet  stay. — Ay — she  is  coming  now: 
— how  little  resolution  there  is  in  women! — 
how  a  few  soft  words  can  turn  them!->No, 
faith! — she  is  not  coming  either. — Why,  Julia 
— my   love — sa^i 


; — say  but  that  you  forsive  me — 
tude!  Search  your  heart,  Julia;  perhaps  what! come  but  to  tell  me  that — now  this  is  being 
you  have  mistaken  for  love,  is  but  the  warm|/oo  resentful:  stay!  she  is  coming  too — I 
eiTusion  of  a  too  thankful  heart !  thought  she    would  —  no   steadiness  in   any 

Julia.  For  what  quality  must  I  love  you?  thing!  her  going  away  must  have  been  a  mere 
Faulk,  ¥qt  no  quality!  To  regard  me  for  tiick  then — she  sba*n*t  see  that  I  was  hurt  by 
any  quality  of  mind  or  understanding,   were  it. —  Y   I  aflect  indifference  —  [Hums  a  tune: 


only  to  esteem  roe.  And  for  person — I  have 
often  wished  myself  deformed ,  to  be  convin- 
ced that  I  6wed  no  obligation  there  for  any 
part  of  your  affection. 

Julia,  Where  nature  has  bestowed  a  show 
of  nice  attention  in  the  features  of  a  man,  he 
should  laugh  at  it  as  misplaced.  I  have  seen 
men,  who  in  this  vain  article,  perhaps,  might 
rank  above  jou ;  but  my  heart  Las  never  asked 
niy  eyes  if  it  were  so  or  not. 

Faulk,  Novr  this  is  not  well  from  ^ou,  Ju- 
lia,—I  despise  person  in  a  man — yet,  if  you 
lored  me  as  I  wish,  though  I  were  an  Aelhiop, 
you^d  think  none  so  fair. 

Julia,  I  see  yon  are  determined  to  }>e  un- 
kind— The  contract  which  my  poor  father 
bound  us  in  gives  you  more  than  a  lover^s 
priTilege. 

jfauMT.  A^ain,  Julia,  you  raise  ideas  that 
feed  and  justify  my  doubts. — I  would  not  have 
been  more  free — no — I  am  proud  of  my  re- 
slrainL— Yet — yet — perhaps  your  high  respect 
alone  for  this  solemn  compact  has  fettered 
your  inclinations,*  which  else  had  made  a 
Tvorthier  choice. — How  shall  I  be  sure,  had 
you  remained  unbound  in  thought  and  pro- 
mise, that  I  should  still  have  been  the  object 
of  your  persevering  love  ? 

Julia,  Then  try  me  now. — Let  us  be  free 
as  strangers  as  to  what  is  past: — mjf  heart 
will  not  feel  more  liberty! 

Faulk,  There  now!  so  hasty,  Julia!  so 
anitous  to  be  free! — If  your  love  for  me  were 
fixed  and  ardent,  you  would  not  loose  your 
bold,  even  though  I  wished  it! 

Julia,  O!  you  torture  me  to  the  heart!  I 
cannot  bear  it. 


then  listens'] — No — Zoundsl  she*s  /lo/ coming! 
— nor  don*t  intend  it ,  I  suppose. — This  is  not 
steadiness  but  obstinacjr !  Yet  .1  deserve  it. 
— What,  after  so  long  an  absence  to  quarrel 
with  her  tenderness!  —  Hwas  barbarous  and 
unmanly ! —  I  should  be  ashamed  to  see  her 
now.  rll  wait  till  her  just  resentment  is  aba- 
ted —  and  when  I  distress  her  so  again,  may 
I  lose  her  for  ever!  and  be  linked  instead  to 
some  antique  virago,  whose  gnawing  passions, 
and  long  hoarded  spleen,  shaU  make  me  curse 
my  folly  half  the  day  and  all  the  nighL  \Exit, 

ScBNB  III. — Mas.  Malapropos  Lodgings* 

Mrjs.  Malaprop,  Ofith  a  Letter  in  her  Hand, 
and  Captain  Absolute. 

Mrs,  Mai,  Your  being  Sir  Anlhony*s  son, 
captain,  would  itself  be  a  sufficient  accom- 
modation ^),«  but  from  the  ingenuity^)  of  your 
appearance,  I  am  convinced  you  deserve  the 
character  here  given  of  you. 

Abs,  Permit  me  to  say,  madam,  that  as  I 
never  yet  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Miss  Languish,  my  principal  inducement  in 
this  affair  at  present  is  the  honour  of  being 
allied  to  Mrs.  Malaprop;  of  whose  intellectual 
accomplishments,  elegant  manners,  and  un- 
affected learning,  no  tongue  is  silent. 

Mrs,  Mai.  Sir,  you  do  me  infinite  honour! — 
I  beg,  captain,  yduMI  be  seated. — [t^i^J — Ah! 
few  gentlemen,  now-a-days,  know  how  to 
value  the  ineffectual  ')  qualities  in  a  woman! 
few  think  how  a  little  knowledge   becomes  a 

J;entlewoman !  —  Men  have  no  sense  now  but 
or  the  worthless  flower  of  beauty ! 
Abs,  It  is  but  too  true  indeed,  ma'am ; — yet 


I  fear  our  ladies  should  share  the  blame— they 
Faulk,  I  do  not  mean  to    distress  you. — Ifj  think  our  admiration  of  beautjr  so  great,   that 
I  loved  you  less,  I  should  never  give  you  ^v\knowledge    in    them    would    be   superfli 


uous. 


uneasy  moment. — ^But  hear  me. — All  my  fret- 
ful doubts  arise  from  this. — Women  are  not 
used  to  weigh,  and  separate  the  motives  of 
their  affections :  the  cold  dictates  of  prudence, 
gratitude,  or  filial  duty,  may  sometimes  be 
mistaken  for  the  pleadings  of  the  heart. — I 
would  not  boast ~yet  let  me  say,  that  I  have 
neither  age,  person,  nor  character,  to  found 
dislike  on; — my  fortune  such  as  few  ladies 
could  be  charged  with  indiscretion  in  the 
match.  —  O  Julia !  when  Love  receives  such 
countenance  from  Prudence,  nice  minds  will 
be  suspicious  of  its  birth. 
JuUa,  I  know   not  whither  yoiir  insiniia- 


rhus,  like  garden-trees,  they  seldom  show 
fruit,  till  time  has  robbed  them  of  the  more 
specious  blossom.  —  Few,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop 
and  the  orange-tree,  are  rich  in  both  at  once! 

Mrs,  Mai,  Sir,  you  overpower  me  with 
good-breeding  —  He  is  the  very  pine-apple  of 
politeness !  lou  are  not  ignorant,  captain,  that 
this  giddy  girl  has  somehow  contrived  to  fix 
her  affections  on  a  beggarly,  strolling,  eaves- 
dropping ensign,  whom  none  of  us  have  seeti, 
and  nobody  knows  any  thing  of. 

Abs,  O,  I  have  beard  the  silly  affair  before. — 


i)  RecdiiiM«nd«UoiB. 
h)  iBlellMlual. 
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! 


Vm  not  at  all  prejudiced  against  her  on  ihat 
account. 

Mrs,  Mah  You  are  Tcry  good  and  very  con- 
siderate, captain. — I  am  sure  1  have  done  every- 
thing in  my  power  since  I  exploded  ^)  the 
affair;  long  ago  I  laid  my  positive  conjunct 
tions  ^)  on  her,  never  to  ihihk  on  the  fellow 
again;  —  I  have  since  laid  Sir  Anthony*s  pre- 
position ')  before  her ;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
she  seems  resolved  to  decline  every  particle  ^) 
that  I  enjoin  her. 

Abs,  It  must  be  very  distressing,  indeed, 
ma  am. 

Mrs.  MaL  Oh !  it  gives  me  the  hydrostatics  ' 
to  such  a  degree; — I  thought  she  had  persisted ^ 
from  corresponding  with  him;  but,  behold, this 
very  day,  I  have  interceded  ')  another  letter 
from  the  fellow;  I  believe  I  have  it  in  my 
pocket. 

Ahs,  O  the  devil!  my  last  note.         \Aside, 

Mrs.  Mai,  Ay,  here  it  is. 

Abs,  Ay,  my  note  indeed!  O  the  iittle  trai- 
tress Lucy.  [Aside, 

Mrs,  MaL  There,  perhaps  you  may  know 
the  wriline.  [Gives  him  the  Letter, 

Abs.  I  think  I  have  seen  the  hand  before — 
yes,  I  certainly  must  have  seen  this^hand  before — 

Mrs.  Mai,  Nay,  but  read  it,  captain. 

Abs,  [Reads'l  *^Mr  souts  idol,  my  adored 
Lydia!  — Very  tenner  indeed! 

Mrs.  Mai,  Tender!  ay,  and  profane  too, 
o^niy  conscience! 

Abs,  **I  am,  excessively  alarmed  at  the 
intelligence  you  send  me ,  the  more  so  as 
my  ne\»  rival''* — 

Mrs,  Mai,  That's  you,  sir. 

Abs,  ^^Has  universally  the  character  of 
being  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  a 
man  of  honour,*  —  Well,  that's  handsome 
enough. 

Mrs,  MaL  O,  the  fellow  has  some  design 
in  writing  so. 

Abs,  That  he  had,  Til  answer  for  him,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mai,  But  go  on,  sir, — you*ll  see  pre- 
sently. 

Aos.  **As  for  the  old  upeather-beaten  she- 
dragon  who  guards  you** — Who  can  he  mean 
by  that? 

Mrs,  MaL  Me,  sir — me — he  means  me  there 
— what  do  you  think  now  ?•— but  go  on  a  little 
further. 

Abs.  Impudent  scoundrel ! — **it  shall  go  hard 
but  I  vpill  elude  her  vigilance,  as  I  ant  told 
that  the  same  ridiculous  vanity,  v^hich  makes 
her  dress  up  her  coarse  features,  and  deck 
her  dull  chat  with  hard  words  wfiich  slie 
don^t  understand^ — 

Mr^,  Mat..  There,  sir,  an  attack  upon  my 
language!  what  do  you  think  of  that?  —  an 
aspersion  upon  my  parts  of  speech!  was  ever 
such  a  brute!  Sure  if  I  reprehend  *)  any  thing 


in  this  world,  it  is  the  use  of  my  oracular  ^ 
tongue,    and  a  nice  derangement  ^^)  of  epi- 
taphs »)! 

l)  An  t»pioaion  would  have  n«d«  loo  mueli  noise.  Mrs. 
M.  mean*  ditcovereJ, 

ft)  lajnncliou*.  3}  Propoaiiion,  4)  Article. 

6)  *T'fa  a  pitj  aho  ia  not  accnacd  of  hydrophobia;  aha 
natna  hjaicrica.  The  firal  and  la»t  ajrllable  of  the 
word  soumI  alike  and  Ihet  U  ^uile  aufScienl  to  war- 
ran*,  her  aain|  ii. 

6}  Basialed.  7)  Intercepted.  8}  Cenprehend. 

9)  Yemacnlar.         10)  Anrugemeiit         u)  Bptlhcta. 


Abs.  He  deserves  to  be  hangied  and  quar- 
tered !  let  me  see — **same  ridiculous  vanUf^ 

Mrs.  MaL   You  need  not  read  it  again,  sir. 

Abs.  I  beg  pardon,  ma*am — "does  also  la/ 
tier  open  to  the  grossest  deceptions  frmn 
flattery  and  pretended  admiration^^u  im- 
pudent coxcomb! — **so  that  I  have  a  scheme 
to  see  you  shortly  with  the  old  harridaifs 
consent,  and  even  to  make  her  a  go-be- 
tween in  our  interview.**^-  Was  ever  sudi 
assurance ! 

Mrs.  MaL  Did  you  ever  hear  any  tbiog 
like  it?  —  he'll  elude  my  vigilance,  will  he  — 
yes,  yesi  ha!  ha!  he*s  very  likely  to  enter 
these  doors! — we'll  try  who  can  plot  best! 

Abs.  So  we  will,  ma'am — so  we  will.— Ha! 
ha!  ha!  a  conceited  puppy,  ha!  faa!  ka!— 
Well,  but  Mrs.  Malaprop,  as  the  girl  seems 
so  infatuated  by  this  fellow,  suppose  you  were 
to  wink  at  her  corresponding  with  him  for  a 
little  time — -let  her  even  plot  an  elopement 
with  him  —  then  do  you  connive  at  oer  es- 
cape— while  I,  just  in  the  nick,  will  have  lite 
feAow  laid  by  the  heels,  and  fairly  contriTe  to 
carry  her  off  in  his  stead. 

Mrs.  MaL  I  am  delighted  with  tbeKbemc; 
never  was  any  thing  better  perpetrated  i)l 

Abs.  But,  pray,  could  not  I  see  tlie  ladj 
for  a  few  minutes  now? — I  should  like  to  try 
her  temper  a  little. 

Mrs.  Mai:  Why,  I  don't  know-- 1  doubt 
she  is  not  prepared  for  a  visit  of  thb  kintl.— 
There  is  a  decorum  in  these  matters. 

Abs.  O  Lord !  she  won't  mind  me— only  teil 
her  Beverley — 

jlfr^.  Mat.  Sir! 

Abs.  Gently,  good  tongue.  [Jtide. 

Mrs.  MaL  What  did  yoii  say  of  Beverley? 

Abs.  O ,  I  was  going  to  propose  that  tod 
should  tell  her,  by  way  of  jest,  that  it  was 
Beverley  who  was  belov-^ she'd  come  down 
fast  enouf^h  then — ha!  ha!  (la! 

Mrs.  MaL  'T would  be  a  trick  she  well  de- 
serves— besides,  you  know  the  fellow  tells  brr 
he'll  get  my  consent  to  see  her  —  ha!  ha!  — 
Let  him  if  be  can,  I  say  again. — Lydia,  come 
down  here!— [Ca^/V?^]  —He'll  make  me  a  go- 
between  in  their  interviews ! — ha!  ha!  bal- 
Come  down,  I  say,  Lydia !  I  don't  wonder  at 
your  laughing,  ha !  ha !  ha !  bis  impudence  is 
truly  ridiculous. 

Abs.  'Tis  very  ridiculous ,  upon  my  sosl, 
ma'am,  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mrs.  MaL  The  little  hussy  won't  bear.- 
Well,  I'll  go  and  tell  her  at  once  who  it  is- 
she  shall  know  that  Captain  Absolute  is  come 
to  wait  on  her. — And  I'll  make  her  bebare  as 
becomes  a  young  woman. 

Abs.  As  yon  please,  ma'am. 


servant- 

see- 

ha!  "      "  *     '  -  ^^^^ 

Abs.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  one  would  think  now 
that  I  might  throw  off  all  disguise  at  once, 
and  seise  my  prise  with  security — but  inch  is 
Lydia's  caprice,  that  to  undeceive  were  pro- 
bably to  lose  her. — I'll  see.  whether  she  koomn^ 
[fValks  aside,  and  seems  tngagei 
in  looking  at  the  Pictures, 


1)  To 
There 


«trf«A 


pernetrele  a  crime ;   we  ntial  read  here,  raa«««* 
ire  u  the  umWvriXy  ef  ar  in  ene  pert  ef  lh«  »^ 
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Enter  Ltdia. 

Ljrdia,  What  a  scene  am  I  now  to  fo 
througfa!  surely  notbinff  can  be  more  dreadful 
than  to  be  obfi^ed  to  listen  to  tbe  loathsome 
addresses  of  a .  stranger  to  one^s  heart. — I  have 
beard  of  ffirls  persecuted  as  I  am ,  '^ho  have 
appealed  in  behalf  of  their  favoured  lover  to 
tbe  generosity  of  bis  rival:  suppose  I  ivere  to 
try  itr^tbere  stands  the  bated  rival — an  officer 
tool  —  but  O  hovr  unlike  my  Beverley!  —  1 
wonder  be  don*t  begin — truly  he  seems  a  very 
negligent  wooer! — quite  at  hit  ease,  upon  my 
woro! — ril  speak  first ->Mr.  Absolute. 

Abs.  Ma*am.  [Turns  round, 

Ljdia.  O  heavens!  Beverley! 

Abs.  Hush! — husb|  my  life!  softly!  be  not 
surprised ! 

Ljrdia*  I  am  so  astonished!  and  so  terri> 
fied  1  and  to  overjoyed !  —  for  heaven*s  sake  I 
bow  camo  you  here? 

Ab9»  Bnefly,  I  have  deceived  your  aunt — 
I  was  informed  that  my  new  rival  was  to  visit 
bere  this  evening,  and  contriviue  to  have  him 
kept  away,  have  passed  myself  on  her  for 
Captain  Absolute. 

L/dia,  O  charming! — And  she  really  takes 
you  for  young  Absolute? 

Abs,  O,  she*s  convinced  of  it. 

Ljrdi'a.  Ha !  ba  I  ha !  1  can*t  forbear  laughing 
to  think  how  her  sagacity  is  over-reached! 

Abs.  But  we  trifle  with  our  precious  mo- 
ments—  such  another  opportunity  may  not 
occur — then  let  me  now  conjure  my  kind,  my 
condescending  angel  ^  to  fix  the  time  when  I 
may  rescue  her  from  undeserving  persecution, 
and  with  a  licensed  warmth  plead  for  my 
reward. 

L/dia,  Will  you  then,  Beverley,  consent 
to  forfeit  that  portion  of  my  paltry  wealth?-^ 
that  burden  on  the  wings  t>f  love? 

Abs,  0|  come  to  me-^rich  only  thus — in 
loveliness  —  Bring  no  portion  to  me  but  thy 
bve-^Hwill  be  generous  in  you,  Lydia— ^for 
well  you  know,  it  is  the  only  dower  your 
poor  Beverley  can  repay. 

Ljrdia,  How  persuasive  are  his  words! — 
how  charming  wiU  poverty  be  with  him! 

Abs,  Ah !  my  soul,  what  a  life  will  we  then 
livel  Love  shall  be  our  idol  and  support!  wc 
will  worship  him  witb  a  monastic  strictness! 
abjuring  all  worldly  toys,  to  centre  every 
thought  and  action  there. — Proud  of  calamity, 
we  will  enjoy  the  wreck  of  wealth ;  while  the 
surrounding  gloom  of  adversity  shall  make 
the  flame  of  our  pure  love  show  doubly  bright 
— By  heavens!  I  would  fling  all  goods  of  for- 
tune from  me  with  a  prodigal  hand,  to  enjoy 
the  scene  where  I  might  clasp  my  Lydia  to 
my  bosom,  and  say,  tbe  world  aflbrds  no 
smile  to  me  but  here — {Embracing  AerJ  If 
she  holds  out  now,  the  devil  is  in  it!  [Aside, 

Lydia,  Now  could  I  fly  witb  him  to  the 
antipodes!  but  my  persecution 'is  not  yet  come 
to  a  crisis. 

Enter  Mrs.  Malaprop,  listening, 
Mrs,  Mai,   I  am   impatient   to  know   how 

tbe  little  bussy  deports  ^)  herself.  [Aside, 

Abs.    So   pensive,   Lydia!  —  is    then   your 

warmth  abated? 

i)  A  reEnsncat  on  the  irord  hthwe,  only  Mrs.  M.  forgoi 
tk«t  deport  te«ui«  only-  with  rei|»eck  to  tli«  outward 
hthmwittur. 


Mrs.  Mai,  Warmth  abated  !~so  I — she  has 
been  in  a  passion,  I  suppose. 

Lydia,  No — nor  ever  can  while  1  have  life. 

Mrs,  Mai,  An  ill-tempered  little  devil  1~ 
She*ll  be  in  a  passion  all  her  life — will  she? 

Ljrdia,  Think  not  tbe  idle  threats  of  my 
ridiculous  aunt  can  ever  have  any  weight 
with  me. 

Mrs,  Mai,  ykrj  dutiful,  upon  my  word  I 

L/dia.  Let  her  choice  be  Captain  Absolute, 
but  Beverley  is  mine. 

Mrs.  Mai,  I  am  astonished  at  her  assurance ! 
— to  his  face — this  is  to  his  face! 

Abs.  Thus  then  let  me  enforce  my  suit. 

[Kneeiing, 

Mrs,  Mai,  Ay,  poor  young  man! — down  on 
his  knees  entreating  for  pity! — I  can  contain 
no  longer. — Why,  thou  vixen  !-=-!  Ijave  over- 
heard you. 

Abs,  O,  confound  her  vigilance  I       [Aside, 

Mrs.  Mai,  Captain  Absolute.  I  know  not 
how  to  apologise   for   her  shocking  rudeness. 

Abs,  So — airs  safe,  I  find.  [Aside^  I  have 
hopes,  madam,  that  time  will  bring  tbe  young 
lady — 

Mrs,  Mai,  O,  there^s  nothing  to  be  hoped 
for  from  her!  she*s  as  headstrong  as  an  alle- 
gory ^)  on  tbe  banks  of  Nile. 

L/dia.  Nay,  madam,  what  do  you  charge 
me  with  now? 

Mrs,  Mai,  Why,  thou  unblushing  rebel — 
didn*t  you  tell  this  gentleman  to  his  face  that 
you  loved  another  better? — didn't  you  say  you 
never  would  be  bis? 

L/dia.  No,  madam— I  did  not 

Mrs,  Mai,  Good  heavens  1  what  assurance ! 
— Lvdia,  Lydia^  you  ought  to  know  that  lying 
don^t  become  a  younff  woman !  —  Didn*t  you 
boast  that  Beverley,*  tnat  stroller  Beverley,  pos- 
sessed your  heart  r — Tell  me  that,  I  say. 

L/dia,  Tis  true,  ma*am,  and  none  but 
Beverley — 

MrSA  Mai,  Hold  !  —  hold,  Assurance  I  you 
shall  not  be  so  rude. 

Abs,  Nay,  pray,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  donH  stop 
tbe  young  Iady*s  speech: — shes  very  welcome 
to  talk  thus — it  does  not  hurt  me  in  the  least, 
I  assure  you. 

Mrs,  Mai,  You  are  too  good,  captain — too 
amiably  patient  —  but  come  with  me,  miss.' — 
Let  \xs  see  you  again  soon,  captain — remember 
what  we  .have  fixed. 

Abs,  I  shall,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mai,  Come,  take  a  graceful  leave  o! 
the  gentleman. 

L/dia,  May  every  blessing  wait  on  my 
Beverley,  my  loved  Bev — 

Mrs,  Mai.  Hussy!  1*11  choke  tbe  word  in 
your  throat! — come  along — come  along. 

[Exeunt  severaii/.  Absolute  icissing  ius 
Hand  to  L/dia — Mrs,  Malaprop  slop- 
ping  tier  front  spealting. 

Scene  IV. — Acrks's  Lodgings, 
Acres  and  David.    Acres  as  just  dressed. 

Acres.  Indeed,  David-^Hio  you  think  I  be- 
come it  so? 

Datfid,  You  are  quite  another  creature,  be- 
lieve me,  master,  by  the  mass!  an'  we've  any 
luck  we  shall  see  the  Devon  monkerony  ')  in, 
all  the  printshops  in  Bath! 

i)  AUigtlor.  ■)  Macaroni,  «  fathiott«bIey^ 
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Acres.  \yttM  does  make  a  difTerence,  David. 

Daifid,  TIs  all  in  all,  I  tfaiDk  —  difTerence! 
why,  an*  y^ou  were  to  go  now  to  Clod-Hall, 
i  am  certain  the  old  lady  wouldn^t  know  you: 
Master  fiutler  wouldn*t  believe  bis  own  eyes, 
and  Mrs.  Pickle  would  cry,  *<Lard  presarve 
me!^  our  dairy-maid  would  come  giggling  to 
the  door,  and  I  warrant  Dolly  Tester,  your 
bonour^s  favourite,  would  blusb  like  my  waist- 
coat—Oons!  Til  bold  a  gallon,  there  anU  a 
dog  in  the  bouse  but  would  bark,  and  I  ques> 
tion  whether  Pbillis  would  wag  a  hair  of 
her  tail! 

Acres*  Ay,  David,  there^s  nothing  like  po- 
lishing. 

David,  So  I  says  of  your  bonour^s  boots ; 
but  the  boy  never  heeds  me! 

Acres*  Hut,  David,  has  Mr.  De-Ia-grace  been 
here?  I  must  rub  up  my  balancing,  and  cha- 
sing, and  boring »). 

Vavid,  m  call  again,  sir. 

Acres,  Do — and  see  if  there  are  any  letters 
for  me  at  the  post-office. 

David*  I  wiU.  —  By  the  mass,  I  can*t  help 

looking  at  your  head ! — if  I  hadn't  been  by  at 

the  cooking,  I  wish  I  may  die  if  I  should  have 

known  the  dish  again  myself!  [Exit, 

[Acres  comes  forward,  practising 

a  dancing  Step, 

Acres.  Sink,  slide — coupee — Confound  the 
first  inventors  of  cotiUons !  say  I — ^they  are  as 
bad  as  algebra  to  us  country  gentlemen — I  can 
walk  a  minuet  easy  enough  when  I  am  for- 
ced!— and  I  hjive  been  accounted  a  good  stick 
in  a  country-dance. — Odds  jigs  and  tabors!  I 
never  valued  your  cross-over  to  couple — figure 
in — right  and  leA — and  Td  foot  it  with  e*er  a 
captain  in  the  county!— but  these  outlandish 
heathen  allemandes  and  cotillons  are  quite 
beyond  me!  —  I  shall  never  prosper  at  em, 
that* s  sure — mine  are  true-born  Euglish  legs — 
they  don*t  understand  their  curst  French  lingo ! — 
their  pas  this,  and /yds  that,  and /los  t'other  I — 
damn  roe!  ray  feet  don't  like  to  be  called 
pawsl  no,  'tis  certain  I  have  most  Anti^Gal- 
lican  toes! 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Here  is  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  to  wait 
on  you,  sir. 

Acres.  Show  him  in. 

Enter  Sia  Lucius. 

Sir  Luc,  Mr.  Acres,  I  am  delighted  to  em- 
brace you. 

Acres,  My  dear  Sir  Lucius,  1  kiss  your 
bands. 

Sir  Luc.  Pray,  my  friend,  what  has  brought 
you  so  fliidde'nfy  to  Bath? 

Acres,  Faith  f  I  have  followed  Cupid  s  Jack- 
a-lantern,  and  find  myself  in  a  quagmire  at 
last.  — In  short,  I  have  been  very  ul  used.  Sir 
Lucius, — I  don't  choose  to  mention  names,  but 
look  on  me  as   on  a  very   ill-used  gentleman. 

Sir  Luc.  Pray  what  is  the  case  ?  —  I  ask 
no  names. 

Acres.  Mark  roe,  Sir  Lucius,  I  fall  as  deep 
as  need  be  in  love  with  a  young  lady  —  her 
friends  take  roy  part---l  follow  her  to  Bath — 
send  word  of  my  arrival;  and  receive  answer, 
that  the  lady  is  to  be  otherwise  disposed  of — 
This,  Sir  Lucius,  I  call  being  ill  used, 

i)  iiihinttri  ehatatr,  fair%  dt%  pia  de  Bourre: 


[Act  III. 

Sir  Luc,  Very  ill,  upon  my  conscience- 
Pray,  can  you  dfivine  the  cause  of  it? 

Acres,  VVhy,  there's  the  matter:  she  )a& 
another  lover,  one  Beverley,  who,'  1  am  told, 
is  now  in  Bath. — Odds  slanders  and  lies.'  Iir 
roust  be  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Sir  Luc,  A  rival  in  the  case,  is  there ?~aii<] 
you  think  he  has  supplanted  you  unfairly? 

Acres,  Unfairly!  to  be  sure  he  has.  — He 
never  could  have  done  it  fairly. 

Sir  Luc,  Then  sure  you  luoow  what  is  to 
be  done! 

Acres.  Not  I,  upon  my  soul! 

Sir  Luc,  We  wear  no  swords  here,  bin 
you  understand  me. 

Acres^  What!  fight  him! 

Sir  Luc.  Ay,  to  be  sure :  what  can  I  mean  else? 

Acres,  But  he  has  given  me  no  provocation. 

Sir  Luc,  Now,  I  think  be  has  given  you  liie 
greatest  provocation  in  the  world — Can  a  man 
commit  a  more  heinous  offence  against  aootlier 
than  to  fall  in  love  with  the  ssirae  woman? 
O,  by  my  soul!  it  is  the  most  unpardonable 
breach  of^  friendship. 

Acres,  Breach  oT  friendship  I  Ay,  ay;  bui  I 
have  no  acquaintance  with  this  man.  I  oever 
saw  him  in  my  life. 

Sir  Luc,  That's  no  argument  at  all^be  bat 
the  less  right  then  to  take  such  a  libertr. 

Acres,  Gad,  that's  true — I  grow  full  of  anger, 
Sir  Lucius!  —  I  fire  apace!  Odds  kilts  and 
blades!  i  find  a  man  may  have  a  deal  of 
valour  in  him,  and  not  know  it!  But  cotiUnt 
I  contrive  to  have  a  little  right  of  my  side? 

Sir  Luc,  What  the  deYil  signifies  right, 
when  your  honour  is  concerned?  Do  you 
think  Achilles,  or  my  little  Alexander  the  Great 
ever  inquired  where  the  right  lay?  No,  bymv 
soul,  they  drew  th^ir  broadswords,  ana  left 
the  lazy  sons  of  peace  to  settle  the  justice  of  it 

Acres,  Your  words  are  a  grenadier's  marrb 
to  my  heart !  I  believe  courage  must  be  catcbinf  - 
—  I  certainly  do  feel  a  kind  of  valour  risiof; 
as  it  wer6 — a  kind  of  courage,  as  1  may  say- 
Odds  flints,  pans,  and  triggers!  Ill  cballeD|;e 
him  directly. 

Sir  Luc,  Ah,  my  little  friend!  if  I  kad 
Bhmderbuss-Hall  liere,  I  could  show  }oa  a 
range  of  ancestry,  in  the  O'Trigger  line,  ibat 
would  furnish  the  new  room;  every  one  of 
whom  bad  killed  bis  roan !  —  For  though  tbe 
roansion-house  and  dirty  acres  havesUpttnrou^ 
my  fingers ,  I  thank  heaven  our  honour  an<i 
the  family-jpictures  are  as  fresh  as  ever. 

Acres.  O,  Sir  Lucius !  I  have  had  ancesloD 
too ! — every  man  of  'em  colonel  or  captain  in 
the  militia! — Odds  balls  and  barreb!  say  so 
more — I'm  braced  for  it — ^The  thunder  of  your 
words  has  soured  the  milk  of  human  Kind- 
ness in  roy  breast ! — Zounds !  as  the  man  in  ibr 
play  says,  '*I  could  do  such  deeds — ^ 

Sir  Luc,  Come ,  come ,  there  must  be  no 
passion  at  all  in  the  case — these  things  sboild 
always  be  done  civilly. 

Acres.  I  roust  be  in  a  passion,  Sir  Ludus^ 
I  must  be  in  a  rage. — Dear  Sir  Lucius,  letv 
be  in  a  rage,  if  you  love  me.  —  Come,  hot'' 
pen  and  paper.  —  [Sits  down  to  writf]  -7 ' 
would  the  ink  were  red! — Indite,  I  say  in- 
dite!— How  shall  1  begin?  Odds  bullets  and 
blades!  I'll  write  a  good  bold  hand,  however 
Sir  Luc.  Pray  compose  yourselfl 
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[Act  IV.  ilcBNE  i.J 

Acre$.  Come — pow,  »bail  I  begin  with  an 
oath?  Dd,  Sir  Lucius,  let  me  begin  with  a 
Jamme. 

Sir  Lue.  Pbo !  plio !  do  ibe  thing  decently, 
and  Hke  a  Christian.    Begin  now — **Sir^ — 

AvrtM.  TbatVtoo  civil  by  half. 

^it  Luc*  **To  prevent  the  confusion  tJiat 
might  arise^ — 

Acres*  Well — 

Sir  Luc,  ***^rom  our  botfi  addressing  tJie 
same  lady* — 

Acres.  Ay — there's  the  reason — ^'sanielady'' — 
Well- 

Sir  Luc,  *'/  shall  expect  the  honour  of 
jour  companf* — 

Acres,  Zounds!  Tm  not  asking  him  to  dinner. 

Sir  Luc,  Pray  be  easy. 

Acres.  Welt  then,  **bonour  of  your  com- 
pany"— 

Mr  Luc,  **To  settle  our  pretensions''* — 

Acres,  Well. 

Sir  Luc.  Let  me  sce,^  ay,  King*s  Mcad-lfvld 
will  do — **j>i  King's  Mead-felds,"" 

Acres,  So  that's  done.  •—  Well,  Til  fold  it 
up  presently;  uiy  own  crest  —  a  hand  and 
dagger  shall  be  the  seal. 

Sir  Luc.  You  see  now  this  little  explanation 
>vill  put  a  stop  at  once  to  all  confusion  or 
misunderstanding  that  might  arise  between  you. 

Acres,  Ay,  we  fight  to  prevent  any  mis- 
understanding.. 

Sir  Luc.  Now ,  ni  leave  you  to  fix  your 
nwQ  time. — ^Take  my  advice,  and  you'll  decide 
it  this  evening  if  you  can ;  then  let  the  worst 
come  of  it,  'twill  be  off  your  mind  to-morrow. 

Acres.  Very  true. 

Sir  Luc.  So  I  shall  see  nothing  more  of 
vou,  unless  it  be  by  letter,  till  the  evening. — 
I  would  do  myself  the  honour  to  carry  your 
message;  but,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  I  believe  I 
shall  have  just  such  another  affair  on  my  own 
hands.  There  is  a  gay  captain  here,  who  put 
a  jest  on  me  lately,  at  the  cxpoise  of  my 
rountry,  and  I  only  want  to  fall  in  with  the 
geotleman,  to  call  him  out 

Acres.  By  my  valour,  I  should  like  to  see 
you  fight  first!  Odds  life!  I  should  like  to  see 
you  kill  him,  if  it  was  only  to  get  a  little  lesson. 

Sir  Luc.  I  shall  be  very  proud  of  instructing 
you.  —  Well  for  the  present  —  but  remember 
now,  when  you  meet  your  antagonist,  do  every 
thing  in  a  mild  and  agreeable  manner.  —  Let 
your  courage  be  as  keen,  but  at  the  same  time 
as  polished  as  your  sword.  [Exeunt  severally, 

AGT  IV.      , 

Scene  L — Acrzs's  Lodgings. 

Acres  and  Dxyio. 

David.  Then,  by  the  mass,  sir!  I  would  do 
no  such  thing — ne  er  a  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger 
in  the  kingdom  should  make  me  fight,  when 
I  wa'n'4  so  minded.  Oons!  what  will  the  old 
lady  say,  when  she  hears  o't?   • 

Acres.  Ah  I  David ,  if  you  had  heard  Sir 
Lucius! — Odds  sparks  and  flames!  he  would 
have  roused  your  valour. 

David.  Not  he,  indeed.  I  tiate  such  l)Ioo<l- 
tliirsly  cormorants.  Look'cc,  master,  if  youM 
wanted  a  bout  at  boxing,  quarter-stafl*.  or 
^hort-slalT,  I  should  never  be  the  man  to  bid 
vou   cry    off:    but   for  your   curst   sharps  anfl 
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snaps,    I  never,  knew    any  good  .come  of  *em. 

Acres,  But  my  honour,  l)avid,  my  honour  1 
i  must  be  very  careful  of  my  honour. 

David,  Ay,  by  the  mass!  and  I  would  be 
very  careful  of  it;  and  1  think  in  return  my 
honour  couldn't  do  less  than  to  be  very  care- 
ful  of  771^. 

Acres.  Odds  blades!  David,'  no  gentleman 
will  ever  risk  the  loss  of  his  honour! 

David.  I  say  then,  it  would  be  but  civil  in 
lionour  never  to  risk  the  loss  of  a  gentle- 
man.— Look'ee,  master,  this  honour  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  marvellous  false  friend:  ay,  truly, 
a  very  courtier-like  servant. — Put  the  case, '  I 
was  a  gentleman  (which,  thank  God,  no  one 
can  say  of  me);  well — my  honour  makes  mc 
quarrel  with  another  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance.— So — ^we  light.  (Pleasant  enough 
that.)  3oh ! — 1  kill  him — (the  more's  my  luck.) 
Now,  pray  who  gets  the  profit  of  it? — Why, 
my  honour.  But  put  the  case  that  he  kills 
me! — by  the  mass!  I  go  to  the  worms,  and 
my  honour  whips  over  to  my  enemy. 

Acres,  No,  David  —  in  that  case!  —  Odds 
crowns  and  laurels!  your  houour  follows  you 
to  the  grave. 

David.  Now,  that's  just  the  place  where  I 
could  make  a  shift  to  oo  without  it 

Acres,  Zounds!  David,  you  are  a  coward ! — 
It  doesn't  become  my  valour  to  listen  to  you. — 
What,  shall  I  disgrace  my  ancestors? — ^Think 
of  that,  David  —  think  what  it  would  be  to 
disgrace  my  ancestors! 

David,  Under  favour,  the  surest  way  of 
not  disgracing  them,  is  to  keep  as  long  as 
you  can  out  of  their  company.  Look'ee  now, 
master,  to  go  to  ihem  in  such  haste — ^with  an 
ounce  of  lead  in  your  brains — I  should  think 
might  as  well  be  let  alone.  Our  ancestors 
are  very  good  kind  of  folks ;  but  they  are  the 
last  people  I  5hould  choose  to  have  a  visiting 
acquaintance  with. 

Acres.  But,  David,  now,  you  don't  think 
there  is  such  very,  very,  verj  great  danger, 
hey  ?  --  Odds  life !  people  often  fight  without 
any  mischief  done ! 

David,  By  the  mass,  I  think  'lis  ten  to  one 
against  you! — Oons!  here  to  meet  some  lion* 
headed  fellow,  I  warrant,  wilh  his  damn'd 
double-barrelled  swords,  and  cut-and-thrust 
pistols! — Lord  bless  us!  it  makes  me  tremble 
to  think  o't!--Those  be  such  desperate  bloody-, 
minded  weapons!  Well,  I  never  could  abide 
'em — ^from  u  child  I  never  could  fancy  'em ! — 
I  suppose  there  a'n't  been  so  merciless  a  beast 
in  the  worid  as  your  loaded  pistol! 

Acres,  Zounds !  I  cvon*t  be  afraid— -Odds  fire 
and  fury!  you  sha'n't  make  nie  afraid.- — Here 
is  the  .challenge,  and  I  have  sent  for  my  dear 
friend  Jack  Absolute  to  carry  it  for  me. 

David.  Ay,  i'the  nam'e  of  mischief,  let  him 
be  the  messenger. — For  my  pari,  I  wouldn't 
lend  a  hand  to  it  for  the  best  horse  in  your 
stable.  By  the  mass!  it  don't  look  like  another 
letter!  —  it  is,  as  I  may  say,  a  designing  and 
malicious-looking  letter; — and  I  warrant  smelly 
of  gun-powder  like  a  soldier's  pouch! — Oons  ! 
1  wouhiii't  swear  it  mayn't  go  off! 

Acres,  Out,  you  poltroon! — you  hadn't  the 
valour  of  a  grasshopper. 

Dai>id.  VVcIl,  I  say  no  more — 'twill  be  sad 
news,   to   be   sure,   at   (^lod-Ilall!  —  bul  I  ha* 
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(lone. — How  Pliillis  wiil  howl  when  she  hears 
of  it! — /'Y,  poor  bilchy  she  little  thinks  what 
shoolinff  ner  master^s  going  aAer! — And  I  war- 
rant old  Crop,  who  has  carried  your  honour, 
field  and  road,  these  ten  years,  will  curse  the 
hour  he  was  horn,  [fVhimpen'ng. 

^cres.  It  won't  do ,  David  —  I  am  deter- 
mined to  fight  —  so  eet  along,  you  coward, 
while  Tm  in  the  mina. 

Mntipr  Servant* 

Ser,  Captain  Absolute,  sir. 

Acres,  O!  show  him  up.      [^E.vii  Servant. 

David,  Well,  Heaven  send  we  he  all  alive 
this  time  to-morrow. 

Acres,  What's  thatl — Don^t  provoke  me, 
David ! 

David,  Good  hye,  master.    \fVlumpering, 

Acres,  Get  along,  you  cowardly,  dastardly, 
croaking  raven.  \Exii  David, 

Enter  Absolute. 

Abs,  W^hat's  the  matter,  Boh? 

Acres,  A  vile,  sheep->hearted  blockhead! — 
If  I  hadn't  the  valour  of  St.  George  and  the 
dragon  to  boot — 

Abs,  But  what  did  you  want  with  me.  Boh  ? 

Acres,  OI-r-There — 

[Gives  him  Qie  Challenge, 

Abs,  ^*To  ensign  Beverley!!*  So  —  what's 
going  on  now!  \Aside'\  Well,  what's  this? 

Acres,  A  challenge! 

Abs.  Indeed! — "Why,  you  won't  fight  him; 
will  you,'  Bob? 

Acres.  *£gad,  but  I  will.  Jack. — Sir  Lucius 
has  wrought  me  to  it.  He  has  left  me  full 
of  rage  —  and  I'll  fight  this  evening,  that  so 
much  good  passiou  mayn't  be  wasted. 

Abs^  But  what  have  j  to  do  with  this? 

Acres,  Why,  as  1  think  you  know  some- 
thing of  this  fellow,  I  want  you  to  find  him 
out  Tor  me,  and  give  him  this  mortal  defiance. 

Abs,  Well,  give  it  to  |ue,  and  trust  me  he 
gets  it. 

Acres,  Thank  you,  n^y  dear  friend,  my  dear 
Jack;  but  it  is  giving  you  a  great  deal  of 
trouble. 

Abs,  Not  in  the  least  —  I  beg  you  won't 
mention  it.  — >  No  trouble  in  the  world,  1  as- 
sure you. 

Acres.  You  are  very  kind. — W^hat  it  is  to 
have  a  friend! — You  couldnH  be  my  second — 
could  you,  Jack? 

Abs.  VVhy  no,  Bob — not  in  this  affair — it 
would  not  be  ouite  so  proper. 

Acres.  Well,  then,  1  must  get  my  friend 
Sir  Lucius.  I  shall  have  your  good  wishes, 
however.  Jack. 

Abs,   VVhenever  he  meets  you,  believe  me. 

Enter  -Servant. 

Ser,  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  is  below,  in- 
quiring for  the  captain. 

Abs,  ril  come  instantly.— Well,  my  little 
hero,  success  attend  you.  [^Going, 

Acres,  Slay — slay.  Jack. — If  Beverley  should 
ask  you  what  kind  of  a  man  your  friend  Acres 
is,  do  tell  him  I  am  a  devil  of  a  fellow — will 
you.  Jack? 

Abs,  To  be  sure  I  shalL-rril  say  you  are 
a  determined  dog — licy.  Bob' 

Acres.  Ay,  do,  do— and  if  that  frightens  him. 


[Act  IY. 

'egad,  perhaps  he  mayn't  come.  So  tdl  kin  I 
generally  kill  a  man  a-week;  will  yea,  JaclP 

Abs.  I  will,  I  will;  I'll  say  you  arc  called 
in  the  country  ^Fighting  Bob, 

Acres,  Right  —  right  —  His  all  to  preveol 
mischief;  for  I  don't  want  to  take  his  life  if  I 
clear  my  honour. 

Abs,  No!— that's  very  kind  of  you. 

Acres,  VVhy,  you  don't  wi/h  me  lo  kill 
him-f-do  you,  Jack? 

Abs.  No,  upon  my  soul,  I  do  not.— But  a 
devil  of  a  fellow,  hey?  \Goin^, 

Acres.  True,  true — but  stay — ^itay,  Jack— 
you  may  add,  that  you  never  saw  me  ia  ludi 
a  rage  Before — a  most  devouring  rage! 

Abs.  i  will,  I  will. 

Acres.  Remember,  Jack — a  determined  dof! 

Abs,  Ay,  ay,  **Fighting  Bob^ 

[Exeunt  severoUj. 

Scene  II. — Mas.  Malapropos  Lodgings. 
Mhs.  Malaprop  and  Ltdia. 

Mrs,  Mai.  Why,  thou  perverse  onel—teU 
me  what  you  can  object  to  him? — Wt  be  a 
handsome  man? — tell  me that.-^A  genleelaaof 
a  pretty  figure  of  a  man? 

Lydia.  She  little  thinks  whom  she  is  prais- 
ing !  \Aside\ — So  is  Beverley,  ma'am. 

Mrs,  Mai.  No  caparisons  i),  miss,  if  joa 
please.  —  Caparisons  don't  become  a  joud^ 
woman. — Nol  Captain  Absolute  is  inMcd  a 
fine  gentleman  1 

Lydia,  Ay,  the  Captain  Absolute  you  have 
seen.  [A»de. 

Mrs.  Mai,  Then  he's  so  well  bred  !-r<o  fall 
of  alacrity  and  adulation^):— and  has  to  much 
to  say  for  himself;  —  in  such  good  lan|;;ua|e 
too! — His  physiognomy')'  so  grammatical!— 
Then  his  presence  is  so  noble  ! — I  protest  when 
I  saw  him,  1  thought  of  what  Hamlet  says  in 
the  play:  —  "Hesperian ♦)  curis — the  front  of 
Job^)  himself! — an  eye,  like  March*),  lo 
threaten  at  command  1 ') — a  station,  like  llarrj 
Mercury*)  new — "  Something  about  kistiog— 
on  0  hill — however,  the  similitude')  struck 
me  directly. 

Lydia.  How  enraged  shell  be  presently 
when  she  discovers  her  mistake !  \Aiide. 

^nter  ServcmL 

Ser,  Sir  Anthony  and  Captain  Absolnte  are 
below,  ma'am. 

Mrs.MaL  Show  them  up  here.  \E.xitSet' 
vant^  Now,  Lydia,  I  insist  on  your  befaaTiog 
as  Ix'comes  a  young  woman.  —  Show  your 
good  breeding,  at  least,  though  you  have  for- 
got your  duty. 

Lydia.  Madam,  I  have  told  you  my  reso- 
lution ! — I  shall  not  only  give  him  no  encoa- 
ragement,  but  I  won't  even  speak  to,  or  look 
at  him.  [Flings  herself  into  a  Chair,  ^i^i 
her  Face  from  the  Door. 

Enter  Sir  Anthomt  and  Absolute. 

Sir Anth.  Here  we  are,  Mrs.  Mabprop: 
come   to   mitigate  the  frowns  of  UDreleotiog 

i)  ComparuoD*. 

a  J  Gaiety  and  compliment.  Mrs.  M.  drab  Hera  it  >*" 
pcrUtively  taken  supcrlalivra,  whicli  prodace  ••••»' 
the  opposite  to  what  ahe  wiahed  lo  expraaa. 

.")  Phraseolofj.       4)  Ifvpcrion'a.        5)  Jore.       f>)  Man 

'r)  Threaten  and  cuuima'ad.       h)  Tiia  Herald  SIcrraij. 

«l)  Simile. 
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beauty, — and  dillicuUy  enough  1  bad  to  bring 
this  fellow. — I  <Ioii*t  know  whafs  ibe  matter ; 
hut  if  I  had  not  held  bim  by  force,  be'd  bave 
given  mc  the  $lip. 

Mrs.  MaL  You  bave  infinite  trouble,  Sir  An- 
thony, in  the  affair.  —  I  am  ashamed  for  the 
cause!  Lydia,  Lydia,  rise,  I  beseech  you! — 
pay  your  respecU !  [Aside  to  her, 

SirAnlh.  I  hope,  madam,  that  Mi&s  Lan- 
guish has  reflected  on  the  worib  of  this  gen- 
tleman, and  the  regard  due  to  ber  aunt*s  choice, 
and  my  alliance. — Now,  Jack,  speak  to  ber. 

(Aside  to  him. 
do!  [Aside^ 
— ^You  see,  sir,  she  won^t  even  look  at  me, 
whilst  you  are  here.  —  I  knew  she  wouldn't ! 
—1  told  you  so — I^ct  me  entreat  you,  sir,  to 
leave  us  together  1 

\ Absolute  seents  to  expostulate  with 
his  Father* 

Ljrdia.  [Aside]  I  wonder  I  ba*nU  beard  my 
aunt  eiclaim  yet!  sure  she  can*t  bave  looked 
at  him! — perhaps  their  regimentals  are  alike, 
and  she  is  something  blind. 

SirAnth.  I  say,  sir,  I  wofi*t  stir  a  foot  yet. 

Mrs,  Mai.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Sir  Anthony, 
that  my  affluence  ^)  over  my  niece  is  very 
small. — Turn  round,  Lydia;   1  blush  for  you! 

[Aside  to  her. 

SirAnth,  May  I  not  flatter  myself,  that  Miss 
Languish  will  assign  what  cause  of  dislike  she 
can  bave  to  my  son ! — Why  don*t  you  begin. 
Jack  t  Speak,  you  puppy — speak  ! 

[Aside  to  him, 

Mrs,  MaL  It  is  impossible,  Sir  Anthony, 
she  can  bave  any. — She  will  not  say  she  has. 
«- Answer,  bussyl  why  don*t  you  answer? 

[Aside  to  her, 

«y<r^/iiA.  Then,  madam,  I  trust  that  a  childish 
and  hasty  predilection  will  be  no  bar  to  Jack!s 
happiness. — Zounds!  sin'ah!  why  don't  you 
speak  !  [Aside  t&  him. 

Ljdia,  [Aside]  I  think  my  lover  seems  as 
little  inclined  to  conversation  as  myself. — How 
strangely  blind -my  aunt  must  be! 

Abs.  Hem  1  hem  I  madam — bem !  [Absolute 
attempts  to  speak,  tlien  returns  to  Sir  Art" 
thonjr] — Faith  !  sir,  I  am  so  confounded !  — 
and — so — so — confuted ! — I  told  you  1  should  be 
soj  sir, — I  knew  it. — The — the  tremor  of  my 
passion  entirely  takes  away  my  presence  of 
mind. 

SirAnth,  But  it  don't  take  away  your  voice, 
fool,  does  it? — Go  up,  and  speak'  to    ber   di- 
rectly !    [Absolute  makes  Signs  to  Mrs,  Ma- 
laprop  to  leave  them  together, 

Mrs.  Mai,  Sir  Anthony,  shall  we  leave  them 
together? — Ah!  you  stubborn  little  vixen! 

[Aside  to 'her. 

SirAnth,  Not  yet,  ma'am,  not  yet!  —  what 
the  devil  are  you  at?  unlock  your  jaws,  sir- 
rah, or —  [Aside  to  him, 

[Absolute  dratvs  near  Lvdia.1 
,    Abs,  Now   Heaveii   send   she   may   be   too 
sullen  to  look   round!  —  I  must  disguise  my 
▼oice.  [Aside, 

[Speaks  in  a  low  hoarse  Tone, 
— -Will  not  Miss  Languish  lend  an  ear  to  the 
mild  accents  of  true  love  ? — Will  not — 

SirAnth,  What  the  devil  ails  the  fellow?— 

>)  loflucnce. 


Why  don't  you  speak  out  ? — ^nol  stand  croak- 
ing like  a  frog  in  a  quinsy ! 

Abs,  The — the — excess  of  my  awe,  and  my 
— my — my  modesty,  quite  choice  me! 

SirAnth,  Ah!  your  modest/  again!  —  Til 
tell  you  what.  Jack;  if  you  don't  speak  out 
directly,  and  glibly  too,  I  shall  be  m  such  a 
rage ! — Mrs.  IVlalaprop,  I  wish  the  lady  would 
favour' us  with  something  more  than  a  side-^ 
front.     [Mrs,  Malaprop  seems  to  chide  Lydia, 

Abs,  So  all  will  out,  I  see ! 

[Goes  up  to  Lydia,  speaks  softly. 
Be  not  surprised,  my  Lydia,  suppress  all  sui^ 
prise  at  present. 

Lydia,  [Aside]  Heavens!  'tis  Beverley's 
voice  1  —  Sure  be  can't  have  imposed  on  Sir 
Anthony  too! 

[Looks  round  by  degrees,  then  starts  up. 
Is  this  possible! — my  Beverley  I — bow  can  this 
be? — my  Beverley? 

Abs,  Ah!  'tis  all  over.  [Aside, 

SirAnth,  Beverley !— the  devil  —  Beverley! 
— ^VN^hat  can  the  girl  mean  ?< — This  is  my  son 
Jack  Absolute. 

Mrs,  Mat.  For  shame,  bussy!  for  sbame! — 
your  bead  runs  so  on  that  fellow,  that  you 
have  bim  always  in  your  eyes  I — beg  Captain 
Absolute's  pardon  directly. 

Lydia.  I  see  no  Captain  Absolute,  but  my 
loved  Beverley! 

SirAnth,  Zounds !  the  girPs  mad !  --her  brain's 
turned  by  reading! 

Mrs, Mai,  O'  my  conscience,  I  believe  so! 
— What  do  you  mean  by  Beverley,  hussy? — 
You  saw  Captain  Absolute  before  to-day;  there 
he  is — your  husband  that  shall  be. 

Lydia,  With  all  my  soul,  ma'am — when  I 
refuse  my  Beverley — 

SirAnth.  O!  she's  as  mad  as  Bedlam  !---or 
has  this  fellow  been  playing  us  a  rogue's  trick! 
— Come  here,  sirrah,  who  the  devil  are  you  ? 

Abs,  Faith,  sir,  I  am  not  quite  dear  my- 
self; but  I'll  endeavour  to  recollect. 

SirAnth.  Are  you  my  son  or  not? — an- 
swer for  your  mother,  you  dog,  if  you  won't 
for  me. 

Mrs, Mai,  Ay,  sir,  who  are  you?  O  mercy! 
t  begin  to  suspect! — 

Abs.  Ye  powers  of  Impudence,  befriend  me! 
[Aside]  Sir  Anthony,  most  assuredly  I  am 
your  wife's  son ;  and  that  I  sincerely  believe 
myself  to  be  yours  also,  I  hope  my  duty  has 
always  shown. — Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  am  your 
most  respectful  admirer — and  snail  be  proud 
to  add  alTeclionate  nephew.  —  I  need  not  tell 
my  Lydia,  that  she  sees  ber  faithful  Beverley, 
who,  knowing  the  singular  generosity  of  her 
temper,  assumed  that  name,  and  a  station, 
which  has  proved  a  test  of  the  most  disinter- 
ested love,  which  be  now  hopes  to  enjoy  in 
a  more  elevated  character. 

Lydia.  So !  —  there  will  be  no  elopement 
aAer  all !  [Sullenly, 

SirAntfi,  l^pon  my  soul,  Jack,  thou  art  a 
very  impudent  fellow!  to  do 'you  justice,  | 
think  I  never  saw  a  piece  of  more  consum- 
mate assurance ! 

Abs.  O,  you  flatter  me,  sir, — you  compli- 
ment— 'tis  my  modesty  you  know,  sir — my 
modesty  that  has  stood  in  my  way. 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  1  am  glad  you  arc  not  the 
dull,  insensible  varlet  you    pretended   to   be, 
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b&wever! — Vm  glad  you  bave  made  a  fool  of 
your  fallier,  you  dog — I  am — So  this  was  your 
penitence,  your  duty,  and  obedience! — I 
thought  it  was  damuM  sudden! — Vou  never 
heard  their  names  be/ore,  not  you ! — VflitU, 
The  LANGUISHES  of  Worcestershire,  hey? — 
if  you  could  please  me  in  the  affair,  twas 
all  you  desired! — Ah!  you  dissembling  "vil- 
lain 1 — What!  (pointing  to  Ljrdia)  site  suuints, 
don't  she  ? — a  little  red-haired  girl! — hey  ? — 
Why,  you  bypocrilical  young  rascal! — I  won- 
der you  a^nH  ashamed  to  hold  up  your  head ! 

Abs,  ^is  with  difficulty,  sir — 1  am  confused 
^rery  much  confused,  as  you  must  perceive. 

Mrs. Mai,  O  Lud!  Sir  Anthony!  —  a  new 
light  breaks  in  upon  me! — hey!  how!  what! 
Captain ,  did  you  write  the  letters  then  ? — 
VVbat— am  I  to  thank  you  for  the  elegant 
compilation^)  oi^tuiold  weather-beaten shC" 
dragon^ — hey? — O  mercy! — was  \\  you  that 
reflected  on  my  parts  of  speech  ? 

Abs*  Dear  sir!  my  modesty  will  be  over- 
powered at  last,  if  you  don^t  assist  me. — I  shall 
certainly  not  be  able  to  stand  it! 

Sir  Anthf  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  we 
must  forget  and  forgive ;  —  odds  life  I  matters 
have  taken  so  clever  a  turn  all  of  a  sudden, 
that  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  be  so  good- 
humoured!  and  io  gallant!  hey!  Mrs.  Mal- 
aprop ! 

Mrs.  Mat,  Well,  Sir  Anthony,  since  you 
desire  it,  we  will  not  anticipate*)  the  past; — 
so  mind,  young  people — our  retrospection') 
will  be  all  to  the  future. 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  we  must  leave  them  toge- 
ther; Mrs.  Malaprop,  they  long  to  fly  into 
each  other^s  arms,  I  warrant! — Jack — isn't  the 
cheek  as  1  said,  hey? — and  the  eye,  you  ro- 
gue]—  and  the  lip — hey?  Come,  Mrs.  Mal- 
aprop, well  not  disturb  their  tenderness — theirs 
is  the  time  of  life  for  happiness ! — **Youth*s  the 
season  made  for  joy" — J^Sings^ — hey !  —  Odds 
life!  Tm  in  such  spirits, — I  donH  know  what 
I  could  not  do!— Permit  me,  ma'am— -T^iW* 
his  Hand  to  Mrs,  Malaprop,  SingsJ  Tol- 
de-rol— 'gad,  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  fool- 
ing myself— Tol-de-rol !  de-rol ! 

[f  .riV  singing  and  handing  Mrs.  Malaprop. 
[Ltdia  sits  sullenly  in  her  Chair.'] 

Abs.  So  much  thought  bodes  me  no  good. 
[Asidel — So  grave,  Lydia! 

Lydia.  oir! 

Abs,  So! — egad!  I  thought  as  much] — that 
damn'd  monosyllable  has  Iroze  me!  [Aside'] 
-—What,  Lydia,  now  that  we  are  as  happy 
iu  our  friends*  consent,  as  in  our  mutual  vows  — 

Lydia,   Friends'*  consent  indeed! 

\Peeifishly. 

Abs.  Come,  come,  wc  must  lay  aside  some 
of  our  romance — a  little  ivealth  and  comfort 
may  be  endured  after  all.  And  for  your  for- 
tune, the  lawyers  shall  make  such  settlements 
as — 

Lydia,  Lttwyers!  I  hate  lawyers! 

Abs.  Nay,  then,  we  will  not  wait  for  their 
lingering  forms,  but  instantly  procure  the  li- 
cence, and — 

Lydia.  The  licence! — I  hate  licence! 

Abs.  O,  my  love!  be  not  so  unkind! — thus 
let  me  entreat —  [Kneeling. 

t)  Ap|>clUU'>n. 

1;  and  3)  Tlirac  «vrdt  CKpinin    Ui«nitrlvv», 


Lydia.  Pshaw  i  —  what  signifies  kaeelin|[, 
when  you  know  I  must  have  you? 

Abs,  [Rising]  Nay,  madam,  there  shall  be 
no  constraint  upon  your  inclinations,  1  pro* 
mise  you. — If  I  have  lost  your  heart — 1  resi;>n 
the  rest. — ^'Gad,  I  must  try  what  a  little  tpiru 
will  do.  ^  [Aiidc. 

Lydia.  [Rising]  Then,  sir,  let  me  tcIUou, 
the  interest  you  had  there  was  acquired  by  a 
mean,  unmanly  imposition,  and  deserves  tbt 
punishment  of"^ fraud. — W^hat,  you  have  been 
treating  me  like  a  child ! — humouring  my  ro- 
mance!  and  laughing,  1  suppose,  at  yoor  suc- 
cess ! 

Abs.  You  wrong  me,  Lydia,  you  wrong  me 
— only  bear — 

Lydia,  So,  while  /  fondly  imagined  \\< 
were  deceiving  my  relations,  and  flattered  my- 
self that  I  should  outwit  and  incense  theni  ait 
— behold  my  hopes  are  to  be  crushed  at  onrr. 
by  my  aunts  consent  and  approbation— anii 
i  am  myself  the  only  dupe  at  laslt  [I'Volk- 
ing  about  in  a  Heat] — But  here,  sir,  here  i> 
the  picture — Beverley s  picture!  [Taking  a 
Miniature  front  her  Bosom]  which  1  LaTt- 
Worn,  night  and  day,  in  spite  of  threats  an<i 
entreaties ! — There,  sir,  [flings  it  to  him]  anJ 
be  assured  I  throw  the  original  from  inyii(-att 
as  easily. 

Abs.  Nay,  nay,  ma*am,   we   will  not  Ufflfcf 
as  to  that — Here,  [Taking  out  is  Picturt\  her 
is  Miss  Lydia  Languish.— Wliat  a  diflereace 
— ay,   there  is  the 'heavenly    assenting  smiU 
that  first  ga^e  soul  and  spint  to  my  hopes! - 
thos€  are  the  lips  which  sealed  a  vow,  as  \>t 
scarce  dry  in  Cupid's  calendar  J — and  there  thi 
half-resentful  blush,  that  would  have  dicde<! 
the  ardour  of  my  thanks — Well,  all  that's  pa&t! 
—all  over  indeed! — There,  madam — in  beaotv 
that  copy  is  not  equal  to  you,  but  in  ray  mind 
its  ment  over  the  original,   in    being  still  U>< 
same^  is  such  —  that  ^- 1   cannot   find  in  ip) 


Abs.  O,  most  certainly — sure,  now,  this  i^ 
much  better  than  being  in  love! — ha!  ha!  ba* 
— there's  some  spirit  in  this! — What  signifir» 
breaking  some  scores  of  solemn  promises:— 
all  that's  of  no  consequence,  you  know.<^Ti> 
be  sure  people  will  say,  that  miss  didn't  know 
her  own  mmd  —  but  never  mind  that!— or, 
perhaps,  they  may  be  ill-natured  enougb  l^i 
nint,  that  tne  gentleman  grew  tired  of  ib^ 
lady  and  forsook  her — but  don't  let  that  fret  sosx 

Lydia*  There's  no  bearing  his  insolence. 

[Bursts  into  T^art 

Enter  Mas.  Malaprop  and  Sir  A^TRo^1 

Mrs.  Mai.  [Entering]  Come>  we  must  ii»- 
terrupt  your  billing  ana  cooing  awhile. 

Lydia,  This  is  worse  tba  ■  your  treacbcr> 
and  deceit,  you  base  ingrate.  [Sob^^- 

Sir  Anth,  What  the  JeviPs  the  matter  now! 
— Zounds !  Mrs.  MaI;»prop,  this  is  the  oddtst 
billing  and  cooing  I  ever  heard  ! — but  wbat 
the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  it? — I  am  quiu 
astonished ! 

Abs,  Ask  the  lady,  sir. 

Mrs,  Mai.  O,  mercy  I— I'm  qnilr  ^nahsed'). 

t)   Vamlymd. 
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(or  my  parll-^wby,  Lydii,  wlial  is  ibe  reason 
of  this? 

Ljdia,  Ask  the  gentleman,  ma^am. 

SirAfith,  Zounds!  I  shall  be  in  a  phrensy! 
— wb/i  Jack,  you  are  not  come  out  to  be  any 
oDe  else,  are  you? 

Mrs.  MaL  Ay,  sir,  tbere*s  no  more  trick,  is 
there  ? — you  are  not  like  Cerberus,  three  gen- 
llemen  at  once,  are  you? 

Abs.  \ovl\\  not  let  me  speak — I  say  the  lady 
can  account  for  this  much  belter  than   I  can. 

Ljdia,  Ma*am,  you  once  commanded  me 
never  to  think  of  JBeTerley  again — there  is  the 
man — I  now  obey  you: — for,  from  (bid  mo- 
ment, f  renounce  him  for  erer.   [ExULfdia, 

Mrs. Mai,  O  mercy!  and  miracles!  what  a 
turn  here  is — why  sure,  captain,  you  ha^en*t 
behaved  disrespectfully  to  my  niece. 

SirAnth,  Ha!  ha!  ha!— ha!  ha!  ha!— now 
I  see  it— Ha  !  ha !  ha  !— now  I  see  it — you  have 
been  too  lively.  Jack. 

Abs.  Nay,  sir,  upon  my  word — 

SirAnth.  Come,  no  lying.  Jack — Vm  sure 
Utvas  so. 

Mrs.  Mai.  O  ludl  Sir  Anthony, —  O  fie, 
captain ! 

Abs.  Upon  my  soul,  ma^am — 

SirAnth.  Come,  no  excuses,  Jack; — why, 
your  father,  you  rogue,  was  so  before  you : — 
the  blood  of  the  Absolutes  was  always  impa- 
tient.— Ha !  ha !  ha  1  poor  little  Lydia !  —  why, 
youVe  frightened  her,  you  dog,  you  haye. 

Abs.  By  all  that^s  good,  sir — 

SirAnth.  Zounds!  say  no  more,  I  tell  you 
—Mrs.  Malaprop  shall  make  your  peace. — You 
must  make  bis  peace,  Mrs.  Malaprop:  —  you 
must  tell  her  'tis  Jack's  way — te|l  her  His  all 
our  ways — it  runs  in  the  blood  of  our  family ! 
—Come  away.  Jack — Ha!  ha!  ha!  Mrs.  Mal- 
nprop — a  young  villain.        [Pushes  him  out. 

Mrs. Mai.  O!  Sir  Anthony! — O  fie,  cap- 
tain! [JSxeunt  severalljr. 

Scene  HI, —  The  North  Parade. 

Enter,  Sir  Lucius  O'Triggkr. 

Sir  Luc,  I  wonder  where  this  Captain  Ab- 
solute hides  himself; — Upon  my  conscience  1 
ihese  officers  are  always  in  one*s  way  in  love 
.if fairs: — I  remember  I  might  have  married 
Lady  Dorothy  Carmine,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
a  little  rogue  of  n  major,  who  ran  away  with 
her  before  she  could  get  a  sight  of  me! — And 
1  wonder  too  what  it  is  the  ladies  can  see  in 
ihcm  to  be  so  fond  of  them — unless  it  be  a 
touch  of  the  old  serpent  in  'em,  that  makes 
the  little  creatures  be  caught,  like  vipers,  with 
a  bit  of  red  clcAh. — Hab !  isn't  this  the  captain 
coming? — faith  it  is! — There  is  a  probability  of 
succeeding  about  that  fellow,  that  is  mighty 
provoking!  Who  the  devil  is  he  talking  to? 

[Steps  aside. 

Enter  Captaiti  Absolute. 

Abs,  To  what  fine  purpose  I  have  been 
plotting!  a  noble  reward  for  all  my  schemes, 
upon  my  soul!  —  a  little  gypsy! — I  did  not 
think  ber  romance  could  have  made  her  so 
damnM  absurd  either. — ^'Sdeath,  I  never  was  in 
a  worse  humour  in  my  life! — I  could  cut  vny 
own  throat,  or  any  other  person^s,  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  the  world! 

Sir  Luc.  O,  faith!  I'm  in  the  luck  of  it.— I 


never  could  have  found  him  in  a  sweeter  tem- 
per for  my  purpose — to  be  sure  I'm  just  come 
in  the  nick!  Now  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  him,  and  so  quarrel  genteelly.  [Sir  Lu- 
cius goes  up  to  Absolute] — With  regard  to 
that  matter,  captain,  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ 
in  opinion  witn  you. 

Abs.  Upon  my  word,  then,  you  must  be  a 
very  subtle  disputant: — because,  sir,  I  happened 
just  then  to  be  giving  no  opinion  at  all. 

Sir  Luc.  That^  no  reason — For  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  a  man  may  think  an  untruth  as 
well  as  speak  one. 

Abs,  Very  true,  sir;  but  if  a  man  never 
utters^  his  thoughts,  I  should  think  they  might 
stand  a  chance  of  escaping  controversy. 

Sir  Luc.  Then,  sir,  you  differ  in  opinion 
with  me,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

Abs,  Hark'ee,  Sir  Lucius, — if  I  had  not  be- 
fore known  you  to  be  a  gentfeman,  upon  my 
soul,  I  should  not  have  discovered  it  at  this 
interview: — for  what  you  can  drive  at,  unless 
you  mean  to  quarrel  with  me,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive ! 

Sir  Luc.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir,  for  the 
quickness  of  your  apprehension  —  [JSotvinff^ 
— you  have  named  the  very  thing  1  would  be  at. 

Abs.  Very  well,  sir  —  1  shall  certainly  not 
balk  your  inclinations: — but  I  should  be  glad 
you  would  please  to  explain  your  motives. 

Sir  Luc.  Pray,  sir,  be  easy — the  quarrel  is 
a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands — we  should 
only  spoil  it,  by  trying  to  explain  it.  —  How- 
ever, your  memory  is  very  short — or  you  could 
not  have  forgot  an  affront  you  passed  on  me 
within  this  week.  —  So,  no  more,  but  name 
your  time  and  place. 

Abs.  Well,  Sir,  since  you  are  so  bent  on 
it,  the  sooner  the  better ;  —  let  it  be  this  eve- 
ning— here  by  the  Spring  Gardens. — We  shall 
scarcely  be  interrupted. 

Sir  Luc,  Faith!  that  same  interruption  in 
affairs  of  this  nature  shows  very  great  ill-breed- 
ing.— 1  don't  know  whal*s  the  reason,  but  iti 
England,  if  a  thing  of  this .  kind  gets  wind, 
people  make  such  a  pother,  that  a  gentleman 
can  never  fight  in  peace  and  quietness. — How- 
ever, if  it's  the  same  to  you,  captain,  I  should 
take  it  as  a  particular  kindness,  if  you'd  let 
us  meet  in  King's-MeSld-Fields,  as  a  little  bu- 
siness will  call  me  there  about  six  o'clock,  and 
I  may  despatch  both  matters  at  once. 

Abs,  'Tis  the  same  to  me  exactly.— A  little 
after  six,  then,  we  will  discuss  this  matter 
more  seriously. 

Sir  Luc.  H'you  please,  sir;  there  will  be 
very  pretty  small-sword  light,  though  it  wo' n't 
do  for  a  long  shot. — So  that  matters  settled  !  ^) 
and  my  mind's  at  ease.  [Exit  Sir  Lucius. 

Enter  Faulkland,  meeting  Absolute. 

Abs.  Well  met. — I  was  going  to  look  for 
you.  — O,  Faulkland!  all  the  demons  of  spite 
and  disappointment  have  conspired  against 
me !  I'm  so  vexed,  that  if  I  bad  not  the  pros- 
pect of  a  resource  in  being  knocked  o'the 
nead  by  and  by,  I  should  scarce  have  spirits 
to  tell  you  the  cause. 

i)  Thu  ia  Ihe  general  charaeler  of  Uie  Iriah  vrtlh  rcsprct 
to  dnelling.      Lord  Byron   aajs,    Don    Juan    Cam.  IV. 
when  Haidee'*  father   pointa  a  pistol  at  the  young  hrro 
"Bnl  after  heing  fired  at  once  or  twice^ 
The  ear  htvomes  more  lriah»  and  leas  nicr." 
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Faulk.  What  can  you  mean?  —  Has  Lydia 
cbaogcd  her  mind  ?  —  1  should  have  thought 
her  duty  and  inclination  -would  now  have 
pointed  to  the  same  ohjcct. 

Abs,  Ay,  just  as  the  eyes  do  of  a  person 
who  squints:  —  when  her  love-eye  was  fixed 
on  me — t*other — her  eye  of  duty,  was  finely 
ohliqued: — but  when  duty  hid  her  point  that 
the  same  way — off  f  other  turned  on  a  swivel, 
and  secured  its  retreat  with  a  frown! 

Faulk.  But  what's  the  resource  you — 
.  Abs,  (),  to  wind  up  the  whole,  a  good-na- 
tured Irishman  here  has  {mimicking  Sir  Lu- 
cius^ begged  leave  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
cutting  my  throat — and  I  mean  *to  indulge 
him— that's  all.  ^  * 

Faulk.  Prithee,  he  serious. 

Abjf.  'Tis  fact,  upon  my  soul.  —  Sir  Lucius 
0*Trigger — you  know  him  by  sight — for  some 
a/Tront,  which  I  am  sure  I  never  intended,  has 
obliged  me  to  meet  him  this  evening  at  six 
o'clock: — ^*tis  on  that  account  I  wished  to  see 
you — you  must  ffo  with  me. 

Faulk.  Nay,  tnere  must  be  some  mistake, 
sure. — Sir  Lucius  shall  explain  himself— and  I 
dare  say  matters  may  be  accommodated : — but 
this  evening,  did  you  say? — I  wish  it  had  been 
any  other  time. 

Abs.  Why  ? — there  will  be  light  enough ; — 
there  will  (as  Sir  Lucius  says)  '*he  very  pretty 
small-sword  light,  though  it  will  not  (to  for  a 
long  shot." — Confound  his  long  shots ! 

Faulk,  But  I  am  myself  a  good  deal  ruffled, 
by  a  difference  I  have  had  with  Julia  —  my 
vile  tormenting  temper  has  made  me  treat  her 
so  cruelly,  that  I  shall  not  be  myself  till  we 
are  reconciled. 

Abs.  By  heavens!  Faulkland,  you  don't  de- 
serve her. 

Enter  Servant,  gives  FaulklakI)  a  Letter. 

Faulk.  O  Jack!  this  is  from  Julia — I  dread 
to  Qpen  it — 1  fear  it  may  be  to  take  a  last 
leave — perhaps  to  bid  me  return  her  letters — 
and  restore — 01   how   I  suffer  for  my  folly! 

Abs.  Here — let  me  see.  \Takes  Hie  Letter 
and  opens  ii\  Ay,  a  final  sentence,  indeed ! — 
'lis  all  over  with  you,  faith ! 

Faulk.  Nay,  Jack — don't  keep  me  in  sus- 
pense. 

Abs.  Hear  then. — ^^As  I  am  convinced  that 
my  dear  Faulkland^s  own  reflections  have 
already  upbraided  him  for  his  last  unkind- 
ness  to  me,  I  will  not  add  a  word  on  the 
subject. — /  wish  to  speak  with  you  as  soon 
as  possible. — Yours  ever  and  truly,  Julia." 
—  There's  stubbornness  and  resentment  for 
you!  [Gives  him  the  Letter^  VVhy,  man, 
you  don't  seem  one  whit  the  happier  at  this. 

Faulk.  O,  yes,  I  am— but— but — 

Abs.  Confound  your  buts  ! — You  never  hear 
any  thing  that  would  make  another  man  bless 
himself,  l)Ut  you  immediately  damn  it  with  a 
but. 

Faulk.  Now,  Jack,  as  you  are  my^  friend, 
own  honestly — don't  you  think  there  is  some- 
thing forward  —  something  indelicate  in  this 
haste  to  forgive? — Women  should  never  sue 
for  reconciliation: — that  should  always  come 
from  us. — ^They  should  retain  their  coldness 
till  woq^d  to  kindness — and  iSitiT  pardon,  like 
their  love^  ahould  ^^ot  unsought  be  won." 


I  Abs,  I  have  ttot  patience  to  listen  to  joa: 
— thou'rt  incorrigible!  —  so  say  no  more  dn 
the  subject. — I  must  go  to  settle  a  few  matlen 
— let  me  see  you  before  six — ^rcmeraber— at 
my  lodgings.  —  A  poor  industrious  devil  Ijie 
me,  who  have  toiled,  and  drudged,  and  plot- 
ted to  gain  my  ends,  and  am  at  last  disap- 
pointed by  other  people's  folly — may  in  phy 
oe  allowed  to  swear  and  grumble  a  little;— 
but  a  captious  sceptic  in  love,  a  slave  to  fret' 
fulness  and  whim — who  has  no  difGculties  but 
of  his  own  creating — is  a  subject  more  (it  for 
ridicule  than  compassion!  [Exit AbsoUtie. 

Faulk.  I  feel  his  reproaches: — yet  I  vroald 
not  change  this  too  exquisite  nicety,  for  the 

Sross  content  with  which  he  tramples  on  the 
lorns  of  love. — His  engaging  me  in  this  duel 
has  started  an  idea  in  my  head,  which  I  will 
instantly  pursue. — Fll  use  it  as  the  toucbstODC 
of  Julia's  sincerity  and  disinterestedoess— if 
her  love  prove  pure  and  sterling  ore,  my  name 
will  rest  on  it  with  honour!  —  and  once  fve 
stamped  it  there,  I  lay  aside  my  doubts  for 
ever : — but  if  the  dross  of  selfishness,  the  albj 
of  pride  predominate — Hwill  be  best  to  leave 
her  as  a  toy  for  some  less  cautious  fool  to 
sigh  for.  [Exit  FauikUuid, 

ACT  V. 

ScfeNS  I. — Julia's  Dressing-Room. 

Julia  sola, 

— How  this  message  has  alarmed  mel  what 
dreadliil  accident  can  he  mean?  why  surh 
charge  to  be  alone? — O  Faulkland ! — how  roao} 
unhappy  moments — how  many  tears  have  you 
cost  me! 

Enter  Faulkland. 

Julia,  W^hat  means  this? — why  this  cau- 
tion, Faulkland? 

Faulk.  Alas!  Julia,  I  am  oome  to  take  a 
long  farewell. 

Julia,  Heavens!  what  do  you  mean? 

Faulk.  You  see  before  you  a  wretch,  whose 
life  is  forfeited. — Nav,  start  not!  —  the  infir- 
mity of  my  temper  nas  drawn  all  this  miser} 
on  me. — 1  leA  you  fretful  and  passionate^an 
untoward  accident  drew  me  into  a  quarrel— 
the  event  is,  that  I  must  fly  this  kingdom  in- 
stantly.— O  Julia,  had  1  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  called  you  mine  entirely,  before  tbis 
mischance  had  fallen  on  me,  I  should  not  w 
deeply  dread  my  banishment! 

Julia,  My  soul  is  oppressed  with  sorrow 
at  the  nature  of  your  misfortune:  had  these 
adverse  circumstances  arisen  from  a  \ts%  /atil 
cause,  I  should  have.felt  stron«/Gorafort  in  the 
thought  that  I  could  now  chase  from  jour 
bosom  every  doubt  of  the  warm  sincerity  <^ 
my  love. — My  heart  has  long  known  no  other 
guardian — I  now  intrust  my  person  to  your 
honour — we  will  fly  together. — When  saf« 
from  pursuit,  my  father's  will  may  be  fulfilled 
— and  I  receive  a  legal  claim  to  be  the  part- 
ner of  your  sorrows,  and  tenderest  coroforler. 
Then  on  the  bosom  of  your  wedded  Jilli^ 
you  may  lull  your  keen  regret  to  siunberiDg; 
while  virtuous  love,  with  a  cherub's  band,  shall 
smooth  the  brow  of  upbraiding  thought,  and 
pluck  the  thorn  from  compunction. 

Faulk,  O  Julia!  I  am  bankrupt  in  gratitode! 
but  thfi    time    is   mq    presaing,    it    calls  on 
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you  for  so  hasty  a  resolation. — Would  you 
sot  wish  some  hours  to  weigh  the  adrantages 
you  forego,  and  what  little  compensation  poor 
Faulldand  can  make  you  hesioe  his  soLtary 
love? 

Julia*  I  ask  not  a  moment.o^No,  Faulkland, 
]  have  loTed  you  for  yourself:  and  if  I  now, 
more  than  ever,  prise  the  solemn  engagement 
which  so  lone  has  pledged  us  to  each  other, 
il  is  hecause  it  leaves  no  room  for  hard  as- 
persions on  my  fame,  and  puts  the  seal  of 
duly  to  an  act  of  love. — But  let  us  not  linger* 
^Perhaps  this  delay  — 

FauUi  *Twiirhe  better  I  should  not  ren- 
tare  out  again  till  dark. — Yet  am  1  grieved  to 
thick  what  nnmherless  distresses  will  press 
heavy  on  your  gentle  disposition ! 

Julia*  Perhaps  your  fortune  may  be  for- 
feited by  this  unhappy  act — 1  know  not  whe- 
ther *tis  so — but  sure  that  alone  can  never 
make  us  unhappy. — The  little  T  have  will  be 
sufficient  to  support  u< ;  and  exile  never  should 
be  splendid. 

FauUc,  Ajt  but  in  such  an  abject  state  of 
life,  my  wounded  pride  perhaps  may  increase 
the  natural  fretful ness  of  my  temper,  till  I  be- 
come a  rude,  morose  companion,  beyond  your 
patience  to  endure.  Perhaps  the  recollection 
of  a  deed  my  conscience  cannot  justify  may 
haunt  me  in  such  gloomy  and  unsocial  fits, 
that  I  shall  hate  the  tenderness  that  would  re- 
lieve line,  break  from  your  arms,  and  quarrel 
with  your  fondness  I 

Julia.  If  your  thoughts  should  assume  so 
uobappy  a  bent,  you  will  the  more  want  some 
mild  and  affectionate  spirit  to  watch  over  and 
console  you: —one  who,  by  bearing  j^oar  in- 
firmities with  gentleness  and  resignation,  may 
teach  }  ou  so  to  bear  the  evils  of  your  fortune. 

Faulk.  Julia,  I  have  proved  you  to  the 
quick!  and  with  this  useless  device  I  throw 
awaj  all  my  doubts.  How  shall  I  plead  to 
he  forgiven  this  last  unworthy  effect  of  my 
restless,  unsatisfied  disposition? 

Julia.  Has  no  such  disaster  happened  as 
you  related? 

Faulk.  I  am  ashamed  to  own  that  it  was 
pretended ;  yet  in  pity,  Julia,  do  not  kill  me 
with  resenting  a  fault  which  never  can  be  re- 
peated: but  sealing,  this  once,  my  pardon, 
let  me  to-morrow,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  re- 
ceive ray  future  guide  and  monitress,  and  ex- 
piate my  past  folly,  by  years  of  tender  ado- 
ration. 

Julia.  Hold,  Faulkland  I — that  you  are  free 
from  a  crime,  which  i  before  feared  to  name, 
Heaven  knows  how  sincerely  I  rejoice  I — These 
are  tears  of  thankfulness  for  that!  But  that 
your  cruel  doubts  should  have  urged  you  to 
an  imposition  that  has  wrung  my  heart,  gives 
me  now  a  pang,  more  keen  than  1  can  ox- 
press  ! 

Faulk^  By  heavens!  Julia — 
Julia.  Yet  hear  me. — My  father  loved  you, 
Faulkland  I  and  you  preserved  the  life  that 
tender  parent  gave  me ;  in  his  presence  I  pledged 
my  hand — joyfully  pledged  it — where  before 
i  had  given  my  heart  vVhen,  soon  aAer,  I 
lost  that  parent,  it  leemed  to  me  that  Provi- 
dence had,  in  Faulkland,  shown  me  whither 
to  transfer,  without  a  pause,  my  erateful  duly, 
as  well  as  my  affection:   hence  I   have   been 


content  to  bear  from  you  what  pride  and  de-^ 
licacy  would  have  fornid  me  from  another. — 
I  will  not  upbraid  you,  by  repeating  how  you 
have  trifled  with  my  sincerity. — 

Faulk.  I  confess  it  all!  yet  hear — 

Julia,  AAer  such  a  year  of  trial,  I  might 
have  flattered  myseff  that  I  should  not  have 
been  insulted  with  a  new  prol>ation  of  my 
sincerity,  as  cruel  as  unnecessary!  I  qow  see 
it  is  not  in  your  nature  to  be  content,  or  con- 
fident in  love.  With  this  conviction— I  never 
will  be  yours.  While  I  had  hopes  that  my 
persevering  attention,  and  unreproachlng  kind- 
ness, miglit  in  time  reform  your  temper,  I 
should  have  been  happy  to  have  gained  a 
dearer  influence  over  you ;  but  1  will  not  fur- 
nish you  with  a  licensed  power  to  keep  alive 
an  incorrigible  fault,  at  the  expense  of  one 
who  never  would  contend  with  you. 

Faulk.  Nay,  but,  Julia,  by  my  soul  and 
honour,  if  aAer  this — 

Juliet.  But  one  word  more.— As  my  faith 
has  once  been  given  to  you,  I  never  will  barter 
it  with  another. — I  shall  pray  for  your  hap- 
piness with  the  truest  sincerity ;  and  the  dear^ 
est  blessing  I  can  ask  of  Heaven  to  send  you 
will  be  to  charm  you  from  that  unhappy  tem- 
per, which  alone  has  prevented  the  perfor- 
mance of  our  solemn  engagement — All  I  re- 
quest of  jrou  is,  that  you  will  yourself  reflect 
upon  this  infirmity,  and  when  you  number 
up  the  many  true  delights  it  has  deprived  you 
of— let  it  not  be  your  least  regret,  that  it  lost 
you  the  love  of  oiie^ who  would  have  followed 
you  in  beggary  through  the  world !        [^Exit. 

Faulk.  She's  gone! — for  ever! — There  was 
an  awful  resolution  in  her  manner,  that  ri- 
veted me  to  my  place. — O  fool!— dolt!— bar- 
barian!— Curst  as  1  am,  with  more  iinperfec- 
tions  than  my  fellow-wretches,  kind  Fortune 
sent  a  heaven-giAed  cherub  to  my  aid,  and, 
like  a  ruffian,  1  have  driven  her  from  my  side! 
—  I  must  now  haste  to  my  appointment — 
Well,  my  mind  is  tuned  for  such  a  scene. — 
I  shall  wish  only  to  become  a  principal  in  it, 
and  reverse  the  tale  my  cursed  folly  put  me 
upon  forging  here.  O — Love! — tormentor! — 
fiend! — whose  influence,  like  the  moon*s,  act- 
ing on  men  of  dull  souls,  makes  idiots  of  them, 
but  meeting  subtler  spirits,  betrays  their  course, 
and  urges  sensibility  to  madness!  [£xi/. 

Enter  Maid  and  Ltdia. 

Maid,  My  mistress,  ma*am,  I  know,  was 
here  just  now — perhaps  she  is  only  in  the 
nest  room.  [Exit  Maid. 

Lydia,  Heigh  ho ! — Though  le  has  used  me 
so,  this  fellow  runs  strangely  in  my  bead.  I 
believe  one  lecture  from  my  grave  cousin  will 
make  mc  rrca^ll  him. 

Enter  JtiuA. 

Ljdia,  O,  Julia,  I  am  come  to  you  with 
such  an  appetite  for  consolation. — Lud!  child, 
what's  the  matter  with  you? — You  have  been 
cr}  ing !  Til  be  hanged,  if  that  Faulkland  has 
not  been  tormenting  you ! 

Julia.  You  mistake  the  cause  of  my  unea- 
siness ! — Something  has  flurried  me  a  little. — 
Nothing  that  you  can  guess  at — I  would  not 
accuse  Faulkland  to  a  sister!  [Aside. 

T4jrdia,  Ah  1    whatever  vexations   you    may 
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hare,  I  can  assure  you  mine  surpass  liieni,— 
You  know  who  BcTcrley  proves  to  be? 

Julia.  I  will  now  own  tn  you,  Lydia,  that 
Mr.  Faulkland  had  before  infocmed  mc  of  the 
whole  affair.  Had  young  Absolute  been  the 
person  you  took  him  for,  I  should  not  have 
accepted  your  confidence  on  the  subject,  with- 
out a  seriouj  endeavour  to  counteract  your 
caprice. 

Ljdia,  Sof  then,  I  see  I  !»ave  been  deceived 
by  every  onel — but  I  don't  care — Pit  never 
have  him. 

Julia.  Nay.  Lydia — 

Lydia,  Why,  is  it  not  provoking?  %yhen  I 
thought  we  were  coming  to  the  prettiest  dis- 
tress imaginable,  to  find  myself  made  a  mere 
Smithfiela  bargain  of  at  last. — There,  had  I 
projected  one  of  the  most  sentimeuljil  elope- 
ments!— so  becoming  a  disguise  i — so  amiable 
a  ladder  of  ropes  1-^  Conscious  moon  ^  four 
horses — Scotch  parson — with  such  surprise  to 
Mrs.  Malaprop — and  such  paragraphs  in  the 
news-papers  1 — O,  I  shall  die  with  disappoint- 
ment! 

.Julia,  I  don*t  wonder  at  it  1 

Lydia,  Now — sad  reverse ! — what  have  1  to 
expect,  but,  after  a  deal  of  flimsy  preparation 
with  a  bishop^s  licencej  and  my  aunts  bless- 
ing, to  go  simpering  up  to  the  altar;  or  per- 
haps be  cried  three  times  in  a  country-church, 
and  haTC  an  unmannerly  fat  clerk  ask  the 
consent  of  every  butcher  in  the  parish  to  join 
John  Absolute  and  Lydia  Languish,  spinster! 
O,  that  I  should  live  to  hear  myself  called 
Spinster! 

Julia.  Melancholy,  indeed ! 

Lydia.  Uow  mortifying,  to  remember  the 
dear  delicious  shifts  1  used  to  'be  put  to,  to 
gain  half  a  minute^s  conversation  with  this  fel- 
low!— How  often  have  I  stole  forth,  in  the 
coldest  night  in  January,  and  found  him  in 
the  gai'den,  stuck  like  a  dripping  statue  1 — 
There  would  he  kneel  to  me  in  the  snow, 
and  sneeze  and  cough  %o  pathetically!  he  shi- 
vering with  cold  and  I  with  apprehension! 
and  while  the  freezing  blast  numbed  our  joints, 
how  warmly  would  he  press  me  to  pity  his 
flame,  and  glow  with  mutual  ardour!  —  Ah, 
Julia,  that  was  something  like  being   in  love. 

Julia*  If  I  were  in  spirits,  Lydia,  J  should 
chide  you  only  by  laughing  heartily  at  you; 
but  it  suits  more  the  .situation  of  my  mind, 
at  present,  earnestly  to  entreat  you  not  to  let 
a  man^  who  Idves  you  with  sincerity,  suffer 
that  unhappiness  from  your  caprice,  which  I 
know  too  well  caprice  cant  inflict. 

Lydia,  O  lud!  what  has  brought  my  aunt 
here? 

Enter  Mas.  Malaprop,  Fag  and  David. 

Mrs. Mai.  So!  so\  berets  fine  work!  here*s 
fine  suicide,  paracide,  and  simulation  going 
on  in  the  ^e\is\  and  Sir  Anthony  not  to  be 
found  to  prevent  the  antistrophe !  ^) 

Julia,  rot  Hcaven^s  sake,  madam,  what*s 
the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Mrs.  Mat  That  gentleman  can  tell  you — 
twas  he  enveloped  *f  the  affair  to  me. 

Lydia*  Do,  sir,  will  you,  inform  us? 

{To  Fag. 

Fag,  Ma^ara,  I  should  hold  myself  very  de- 
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ficient  in  every  requisite  that  forms  the  nun 
of  breeding,  if  1  delayed  a  moment  to  give  all 
the  information  in  my  power  to  a  udy  lo 
deeply  interested  in  the  affair  as  )ou  are. 

Lydia,  But  quick!  quick,  sir! 

Fag.  True,  ma*am,  ^s  you  saj,  one  sliould 
be  quick  in  divulging  matters  ot  this  naluK; 
for  should  we  be  tedious,  perhaps  while  we 
are  flourishing  on  the  subject,  two  or  tbrec 
lives  may  be  lost ! 

Lydia.  O  patience !  Do,  ma^am,  for  lieaTen*! 
sake  1  tell  us  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Why!  murder*s  the  matter i 
slaughter**  the  matter!  killiug^s  the  matter!  — 
but  he  can  tell  you  the  perpendiculars^). 

Lydia.  Then,  prithee,  sir,  be  brief. 

Fag.  Why  then,  ma^ani,  as  to  munler— I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  say — and  as  to  slaugbter, 
or  manslaughter,  that  will  be  as  the  jury  finds  iL 

Lydia,  But  who,  sir — who  are  enga^d  in 
this? 

Fag.  Faith,  nia*am,  one  is  a  young  gentle- 
man whom  I  should  be  very  sorry  any  tiling 
was  to  happen  to — a  ve^  pretty  behaved  gen- 
tleman!— ^yVe  have  lived  much  together,  and 
always  on  terms. 

Lydia.  But  who  is  this!  who!  who!  wbo' 

Fag.  My  master,  ma*am — mj  mastec^I  speak 
of  my  master. 

Lydia.  Heavens!  What,  Captain  Absolote' 

Mrs.MaL  O,  to  be  sure,  you  are  fiigblened 
now! 

Julia.  But  who  are  with  him,  sir? 

Fag.  As  to  the  rest,  ma*ani,  thb  gentleman 
can  inform  you  better. than  L 

Julia.  Do  speak,  friend.  \To  DaoU. 

Daoid,  Look^ee,  my  lady — by  the  mass' 
there^s  mischief  going  jon.  Folks  donH  use  to 
meet  for  amusement  with  fire-arms,  firelocb, 
fire-enjgiues ,  fire->screens,  fire-office,  and  the 
devil  knows  what  other  crackers  beside!- 
This,  my  lady,  I  say,  has  an  angry  favour. 

Julia.  But  who  is  Uicrc  beside  Captain  Ab- 
solute, friend  ? 

Havid.  My  poor  master — uodcr  favour  for 
mentioning  him  first. — You  know  me,  my  lady— 
1  am  David — ^and  my  master  of  course  is,  or 
svas,  ^Squire  Acres.  —  Then  comes  *5qidre 
Faulkland. 

Julia.  Do,  ma^am,  let  us  instantly  endea- 
vour to  prevent  mischief. 

Mrs.  Mai,  O  fie — it  would  he  very  melc- 
gantin  us:^we  should  only  participale'tliin^ 

David,  Ah!  do,  Mrs.  Aunt,  save  a  fewlius 
— they  are  desperately  given,  believe  me.— 
Above  all,  there  is  that  blood-thirsty  Philistioe; 
Sir  Lucius  O^rigger. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Sir  Lucius  O^rigeer ! — O  merer ! 
have  they  drawn  poor  little  dear  Sir  Lodus 
into  the  scrape? — Why,  how  you  stand,  jiH! 
YOU  have  no  more  feeling  than  one  w  tbe 
Derbyshire  petrefactions ! 

Lydia.  \VhaC  are  we  to  do,  madam? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Why  fly  with  the  utmost  fdio- 
ty'),  to-be  sure,  to  prevent  mischief! — h«<» 
friend — you  can  show  us  the  place? 

Fag.  n  you  please,  ma*am,  I  will  coodod 
you. — DaTid,  do  you  look  for  Sir  Anthooj. 

{Ejcit  DofM 
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Mrs.  Mai.  Cogie,  girJs! — this  gentleman  will 
fihort*)  us. — Come,  sir,  youVe  our  envpy*) 
^lead  the  way,  ana  we^ll  precede  b). 

Faff.  Not  a  step  before  the  ladies  for  the 
>roHd! 

Mrs,  Mai.  YouVe  sure  you  know  the  spot. 

Faff,  I  think  I  can  fmd  ir,  ma^am;  and  one 
good  tiling  is,  we  shall  hear  the  report  of  the 
pistols  as  we  draw  near,  so  we. cant  well  miss 
ihem; — never  fear,  raa*am,  never  fear. 

[JCjceunl,  he  Talking, 

Scene  II — iouth  Parade. 

Enter  Absolute,  puiiing  his  sword  under 
his  great  coai, 

Abs.  A  sword  seen  in  the  streets  of  Bath 
would  raise  as  great  an  alarm  as  a  mad  dog. 
—How  provokinff  this  is  in  Faulkland ! — never 
punctual!  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  without 
liim  at  last.  O,  the  devil!  here's  Sir  Anthony! 
—bow  shnll  I  escape  him  ? 

[Mu/jfies  up  his  face,  ami  Takes  a 
Circle  to  go  off, 

Enter  Sia  Anthony. 

Sir An/h,. How  one  may  be  deceived  at  a 
little  distance !  only  that  I  see  he  don't  know 
me,  I  could  have  sworn  that  was  Jack ! — Hey ! 
—Gad's  life!  it  is.  — Why,  Jack^  —  what  arc 
you  afraid  of?  hey!— sure  I'm  right  —  Why, 
Jack — Jack  Absolute!  [^Goes  up  to  him. 

Abs.  Really,  sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of 
me: — 1  don't  remember  ever  to  have  had  the 
honour  —  my  name  is  Saunderson,  at  your 
■service. 

SirAntlu  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon — I  took 
you — hey  ? — why,  zounds !  it  is — Stay — [Looks 
up  to  his  JFaceA  So,  so  —  your  humble  ser- 
vant, Mr.  Saunderson ! — ^VVhy,  you  scoundrel, 
what  tricks  are  you  after  now? 

Abs.  O!  a  joke,  sir,  a  joke! — 1  came  here 
on  purpose  to  look  for  you,  sir. 

Sir  Anth.  You  did!  well,  I  am  glad  yon 
were  so  lucky : — but  what  are  you  mufHeJ  up 
so  for? — ^^vhat's  this  for? — heyr 

Abs,  ^Tis  ^ool,  sir;  isn't  it? — rather  chilly 
somehow: — ^hut  I  shall  be  late — I  have  a  par- 
ticular engagement. 

Sir  Anth,  Stav. — Why,  I  thought  you  were 
looking  for  me  r— Pray,  Jack,  where  is't  you 
arc  going? 

Abs.  Going,  sir! 

Sir  Anih.  Ay — where  are  you  going? 

Abs.  Where  am  I  going? 

Sir  Anih.  You  unmannerly  puppy! 

Abs,  I  was  going,  sir,  to — to — to — to  Lydia 
— «ir,  to  Lydia — to  make  matters  up  if  I  could ; 
— and  I  was  looking  for  you,  sir,  to — to — 

Sir  Anth.  To  go  with  you,  I  suppose. — 
Well,  come  along. 

Abs.  O!  sounds!  no,  sir,  not  for  the  world! 
—  I  wished  to  meet  with  you,  sir, — to — to — to 
— You  find  it  cool,  I'm  sure,  sir — you'd  better 
not  stay   out. 

Sir  Anth.  Cool!— not  at  all— Well,  Jack — 
and  what  will  you  say  to  Lydia?  ' 

Abs.  O,  sir,  beg  her  pardon,  humour  her 
— promise  and  vow: — but  I  detain  you,  sir — 
consider  the  cold  air  on  your  gout. 

Sir  Anih.  O,  not  at  all!— not  at  all!— I'm 
in    na     hurry. — Ah!    4Jack,     you     youngsters, 
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when  once  you  are  wounded  here — [Putting 
his  Hand  to  Absolute* s  breast^  Hey !  whut 
the  deuce  have  you  got  here? 

Abs.  Nothing,  sir — nothing. 

Sir  Anth,  Vv  hat's  this?  —  here's  something 
damn'd  hard. 

Abs  O,  trinkets,  sir!  trinkets — u  bauble  for 
Lydia ! 

Sir  Anth.  Nay,  let  nie  see  your  taste.  \PulU 
his  coat  open,  the  s*^>ord  falls]  Trinkets! — 
a  bauble  for  Lydia! — Zounds!  sirrah,  you  arc 
not  going  to  cut  her  throat,  arc  you? 

Abs,  ifa!  ha!  ha!  — I  thought  it  would  di. 
vert  you,  sir,  though  1  didn't  mean  to  tell  you 
till  afterwards. 

Sir  Anth,  You  didn't?  —  Yes,  this  is  a  very 
diverting  trinket,  truly. 

Abs.  Sir,  I'll  explain  to  you.  —  You  know, 
sir,  Lydia  is  romantic — devlish  romantic,  and 
very  absurd  of  course ; — now,  sir,  I  intend,  it' 
she  refuses  to  forgive  me  —  to  unsheath  this 
sword — and  swear-;- Til  fall  upon  its  point, 
and  expire  at  her  feet ! 

Sir  Anth  Fall  upon  a  fiddle-stick*s  end!  — 
why,  1  suppose  it  is  the  very  thing  that  would 
please  her — Get  along,  you  fool. 

Abs*  Well,  sir,  you  shall  hear  of  my  suc- 
cess—  you  shall  hear. — "O,  Lydia! — forgive 
fne,  or  this  pointed  steel" — says  I. 

Sir  An  til.  **  O,  booby !  stab  away,  and  wel- 
come"— says  she. — Get  along ! — and  damn  your 
trinkets!  [JSxit  Absolute. 

Enter  David,  running, 

Daoid.  Stop  him !  stop  him !  Murder !  Thief! 
Fire! — Stop  ifirel  Stop  lire! — O!  Sir  Anthony 
— call!  call!  bid  'm  stopf  Murder!  Fire! 

Sir  Anth.  Fire!  Murd;r!  where? 

David,  Oons!  he's  out  of  sight!  and  I'm 
out  oft  breath!  for  my  part!  O,  Sir  Anthony, 
why  didn't  you  stop  him?  why  didn't  you 
stop  him? 

Sir  AnOi.  Zounds !  the  fellow's  mad !  —  Stop 
whom?  stop  Jack? 

Daoid.  Ay,  the  captain,  sir!  —  there's  mur- 
der and  slaughter — 

Sir  Anth  Murder! 

Dai^id,  Ay,  please  you.  Sir  Anthony,  there^ 
all  kinds  of  murder,  all  sorts  of  slaughter 
to  be  seen  in  the  fields:  there's  fighting  going 
on,  sir — bloody  sword-and-gnn-fighting! 

Sir  Anth.  VVho  are  going  to  hght,   dunce? 

David,  Every  body  that  1  know  of,  Sir  An- 
thony : — every  oody  isgoing  to  fight,  my  poor 
master,  Sir  Lucius  Olrigger,  your  son,  the 
captain — 

SirAnUi.  O,  the  dog! — I  see    bis  tricks; 
do  you  know  the  place? 

David.  King's-Mead-Fields. 

Sir  Anth,  You  know  the  way? 

David.  Not  an  inch ; — but  I'll  call  the  mayor 
— aldermen— constables — churchwardens — and 
beadles — we  can't  be  too  many  to  part  them. 

Sir  Anth,  Come  along — give  me  your  shoul- 
der! we'll  get  assistance  as  we  go — the  lying 
villain! — VVell,  I  shall  be  in  snch  a  phrensy 
— So — this  was  the  history  of  his  trinkets!  rll 
bauble  him !  \Kxeunt. 

Scene  III. — Kin^s^Mead- Fields. 
Sia  Lucius  and  Aches,  witlk  pistols. 
-j)  CottToy.     3j  Follow,  per  limp,  procei-d.    I     Acres.    By  my    valourl   then,   Sir  Lucius, 
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forty  yards  is  a   good   distancf -*- Odds  levels 
ana  aims! — I  say  it  is  a  food  distance. 

Sir  Luc.  Is  it  for  muskets  or  small  field- 
pieces?  upon  my  conscience,  Mr.  Acres,  you 
must  leave  those  things  to  me.  —  Stay  now — 
ni  show  you.  [Meiuures  paces  along  the 
Stage'\  There  now,  that  is  a  very  pretty  dis- 
tance— a  pretty  gentleman^s  distance. 

Acres.  Zounds!  we  might  as  well  fight  in  a 
sentry-box!  I  tell  you.  Sir  Lucius,  the  farther 
he  is  off,  the  cooler  I  shall  take  ray  aim. 

Sir  Luc,  Faith!  then  I  suppose  you  would 
aim  at  him  best  of  all  if  he  was  out  o(  sight ! 

Acres.  No,  Sir  Lucius,  but  I  should  think 
forty  or  eighl-and-thirty  yards — 

Sir  Luc.  Pho!  pho!  nonsense!  three  or  four 
feet  between  the  mouths  of  your  pistob  is  as 
good  as  a  mile. 

Acres.  Odds  bullets,  no!-^by  my  vajour! 
there  is  no  merit  in  killing  him  so  near:  do, 
my  dear  Sir  Ludus,  let  me  bring  him  down 
at  a  long  shot: — a  long  shot,  Sir  Lucius,  if 
you  love  me! 

Sir  Luc.  Well — the  gent^eman*s  friend  and 
I  must  settle  that — But  tell  me  now,  Mr.  Acres, 
in  case  of  an  accident,  is  there  any  little  will 
or  commission  I  could  execute  for  you? 

Acres,  1  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir  Lu- 
cius— but  I  donH  understand 

Sir  Luc.  Why,  you  may  think  there^s  no 
being  shot  at  without  a  little  risk— and  if  an 
unlucky  bullet  should  carry  a  quietus  with  it 
— I  say  it  will  be  no  time  then  to  be  bother- 
ing you  about  family  matters. 

Acres.  A  quietus: 

Sir  Luc.  For  instance,  now — if  that  should 
be  the  case — ^would  you — choose  to  be  pickled 
and  sent  home  ? — or  would  it  be  the*  same  to 
you  to  lie  here  in  the  Abbey? — rm  told  there 
IS  very  snug  lying  in  the  Abbey. 

Acres.  Pickled !— Snug  lying  in  the  Abbey! 
—Odds  tremors!  Sir  Lucius,  donH  talk  so! 

Sir  Luc.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Acres,  you  never 
were  engaged  in  an  affair  of  this  kind  before  ? 

Acres.  No,  Sir  Lucius,  never  before. 

Sir  Luc.  Ah!  that*s  a  pity! — there*s  nothing 
like  being  used  to  a  thing. — Pray  now,  bow 
would  you  receive  the  gentleman's  shot? 

Acres.   Odds  files  !  —  Fve    practised  that  — 
{lere.  Sir  Lucius — there,  [Puts  lumself  in  an 
atiiiude] — aside-front,  hey  ?~ Odd!  ril  make 
myself  small  enough : — 111  stand  edgeways. 

Sir  Luc.  Now — you*re  quite  out — for  if  you 
stand  so  when  I  take  my  aim — [Let^eUingaifum. 

Acres.  Zounds !  Sir  Lucius — are  you  sure  it 
is  not  cockM? 

Sir  Luc.  Never  fear. 

Acres,  But — but — you  don't  know  —  it  may 
go  oCT  of  its  own  head ! 

Sir  Luc.  Pho !  be  easy — W^ell,  now  if  I  hit 
you  in  the  body,  my  bullet  has  a  double 
chance — for  if  it  misses  a  vital  P^rt  of  your 
right  side<-'twill  be  very  hard  it  it  don't  suc< 
ceed  on  the  left! 

Acres.  A  vital  part! 

Sir  Luc.  But,  there — fix  yourself  so  —  [Pia- 
cing  him]  let  him  see  the  hroad-sideof  your 
full  front — ^there — now  a  ball  or  two  may  pass 
clean  through  your  body,  and  never  do  any 
harm  at  all. 

Acres.  Clean  through  rael— a  ball  or  two 
c'ean  through  me! 


[Act  V. 

Sir  Luc.  A^<— may  they — and  it  is  muck  ike 
genteelest  altitude  into  toe  bargain. 

Acres.  Look'ee!  Sir  Lucius— I'd  justatliere 
be  shot  in  an  awkward  posture  as  a  geatecl 
one — so,  by  niy  valour !  1  will  stand  edgewayi. 

Sir  Luc.  [£ooking  at  his  waicK\  Sure  iker 
don't  mean  to  disappoint  us»HahI — no  (aila 
^I  think  I  see  them  coming. 

Acres.  Hey! — what! — coming! — 

Sir  Luc.  Ay — Who  are  those  yonder  get- 
ting over  the  stile? 

Acres.  There  are  two  of  them  indeed!  well 
— let  them  come — hey,  Sir  Lucius! — we^we 
— ^we — we — won't  run 

Sir  Luc.  Run! 

Acres.  No — I  say — we  cvon'/  nm,  by  mj 
valour!  jyoo? 

Sir  Luc.  What  the  devifs  the  matter  witk 

Acres.  Nothing — nothing — niT  dear  firieni 
— my  dear  Sir  Lucius — but  I — 1 — I  don't  led 
quite  so  bold,  somehow,  as  I  did. 

Sir  Luc.  O  fie! — consider  your  honour. 

Acres.  Ay — true — my  honours-Do,  Sir  Lb- 
cius,  edge  in  a  word  or  two  every  now  sod 
then  about  my  honour. 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  here  they're  cominff. 

[uMnf. 

Acres.  Sir  Lucius —if  I  wa'n't  with  joo,  I 
should  almost  think  I  was  afraid— if  my  vafear 
should  leave  me ! — Valour  will  come  aod  ^. 

Sir  Luc,  Then  pray  keep  it  fast,  while  joa 
have  iL 

Acres.  Sir  Lucius — I  doubt  it  is  going- 
yes — my  valour  is  certainly  going! — itissoesk- 
ing  off !— 1  feel  it  oozing  out  as  it  were  at  the 
palms  of  my  hands! 

Sir  Luc.  Your  honour — your  honour. — Here 
they  are. 

Acres.  O  mercy ! — now — ^that  I  was  safe  at 
Clod- Hall!  or  could  be  shot  before  I  was 
aware ! 

Enter  Faulklahd  and  Absolute. 

Sir  Luc.  Gentlemen,  your  roost  obedienL— 
Hah! — what.  Captain  Absolute ! — So^  I  suppose, 
sir,  you  are  come  here,  Just  like  myself— lo 
do  a  kind  office,  first  for  your  friend^tkeo 
to  proceed  to  business  on  your  own  account 

Acres.  What,  Jack! — ^niy  dear  Jack!— raj 
dear  friend! 

Ads.  Heark'ee,  Bob,  Beverley's  at  hand. 

Sir  Luc.  >Vell,   Mr.  Acres— I   don't  blaiiK 

Sour  saluting  the  gentleman  civilly. — So,  Mr. 
ieverley,  [To  FaulkJand]  if  youll  cboo«e 
your  weapons,  the  captain  and  1  will  measure 
the  ground. 

Faulk.  Mj  weapons,  sir. 

Acres.  Odds  life !  Sir  Lucius,  Fm  not  goisg 
to  fight  Mr.  Faulkland;  these  are  my  parti- 
cular friends. 

Sir  Luc.  W^hat,  sir,  did  not  you  come  kere 
to  fight  Mr.  Acres? 

Faulk.  Not  I,  upon  my  word,  sir. 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  now,  that's  mighty  proTok- 
ing  I  But  I  hope,  Mr.  Faulkland,  as  thf  re  aiv 
three  of  us  come  on  purpose  for  the  game— 
you  won't  be  so  cantanckerous  as  to  spoU  ^ 
party  by  sitting  out. 

Abs.  O  pray,  Faulkland,  fight  to  oblige  Sir 
Lucius. 

Faulk.  Nay,  if  Mr.  Acres  is  so  bent  on  tbe 
m. liter — 
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Acres.  NO|  no,  Mr.  Faulkland — HI  bear  m^ 
disappointment  like  a  Christian — Look*ee,  Sir 
Lucius,  there's  no  occasion  at  all  for  me  to 
fight;  and  if  it  is  the  same  to  you,  Td  as  lieve 
let  it  alone. 

Sir  Luc.  Ohscrre  rrie,  Mr.  Acres  —  I  must 
not  he  trifled  with.  You  have  certainly  chal- 
lenged somebody — and  you  ca'iiehere  to  fight 
him — Now,  if  that  gentleman  is  willing  to  re- 
present him' — 1  cant  sec,  for  my  souJ,  why  it 
i$n\  just  the  same  thing. 

Acres,  Why  no — Sir  Lucius — I  tell  you, 
*lis  one  BeTcrley  IVe  challenged  —  a  fellow, 
you  see,  that  dare  not  show  his  face!  If  he 
were  here,  Vd  make  him  give  up  his  preten- 
sions directly! — 

Abs*  Hold,  Bob — let  me  set  you  right — there 
is  DO  5uch  man  as  Beverley  in  the  case. — The 
person  who  assumed  that  name  is  before  you ; 
and  as  his  pretensions  are  the  same  in  both 
characters,  be  is  ready  to  support  them  in 
whatever  way  you  please. 

Sir  Luc,  vVell,  this  is  lucky — Now  yoii 
bave  an  opportunity — 

Acres.  What,  quarrel  with  my  dear  friend 
Jack  Absolute — not  if  he  were  fifty  Beverley s! 
Zounds!  Sir  Lucius,  you  would  not  have  me 
so  unnatural. 

Sir  Luc.  LTpon  my  conscience,  Mr.  Acres, 
your  valour  has  oozed  away  with  a  vengeance ! 

Acres.  Not  in  the  least!  Odds  backs  and 
abettors!  Fll  be  your  second  with  all  my  heart 
—and  if  you  should  get  a  quietus,  you  may 
command  me  entirely.  V\\  get  you  snug  ly- 
ing in  the  Abbej  here ;  or  piclcle  you,  and 
send  you  over  to  Blunderbu^s-hall,  or  any 
thin?  of  the  kind,   with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

Sir  Luc.  Pho!  pho!  you  are  little  better 
than  a  coward. 

Acres.  Mind,  gentlemen,  be  calls  me  a  cow- 
ard; coward  was  the  word,  by  my  valour! 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  sir? 

Acres.  Look*ee.  Sir  Lucius,  \isn*t  that  I  mind 
the  word  cowara  —  coward  may  be  said  in 
joke — But.  if  you  had  called  me  a  poltroon, 
odds  daggers  and  balls — 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  sir? 

Acres,  — I  should  have  thought  you  a  very 
ill-bred  man. 

Sir  Luc.  Pho!  you  are  beneath  my  notice. 

Abs.  Nay,  Sir  Lucius,  you  can't  have  a  bet- 
ter second  than  my  friend  Acres  —  He  is  a 
most  determined  dog  -  called  in  the  country, 
Fighting  Bob. — He  generally  kiUs  a  man  a 
week — don*t  you.  Bob  ? 

Acres.  Ay^at  home! — 

Sir  Luc.  vVell  then,  captain,  *tls  we  must 
begin  —  so  come  out,  my  little  counsellor — 
[Araws  his  sviford\ — and  ask  the  gentleman, 
whether  he  will  resign  the  lady,  without  for- 
cing you  to  proceed  against  him  ? 

Abs.  Come  on  then,  sir — \dra^s'\\  since 
you  wonH  let  it  be  an  amicable  suit,  bere*s 
my  reply. 

f/il^rSuL  Anthony,  David,  a/7c/iAe  Women. 

Dauid.  Knock  *em  all  down,  sweet  Sir  Au« 
thony;  knock  down  my  roaster  in  particular 
— and  bind  his  bands  over  to  their  good  be- 
haviour!') 

i)  A  man  ceciucd  Ikwfore  ■  jiMliee  uf  pdVoding   »nj  p«r-- 
•oiiy  exrept  ia  ktt  own  ^vHrace*    it  bound  oT«r  to  hi 
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SirAnth.  Put  up.  Jack,  put  up,  or  I  shall 
be  in  a  phrensy — how  came  you  in  a  duel,  sir? 

Abs.  Faith,  sir,  that  gentleman  can  tell  you 
better  t^n  I ;  *twas  be  called  on  me,  and  you 
know,  sir,  I  serve  his  majesty. 

SirAnih.  Here^s  a  pretty  fellow!  I  catch 
him  going  to  cut  a  man's  throat,  and  he  tells 
me,  he  serves  his  'majesty! — Zounds!  sirrah, 
then  how  durst  you  draw  the  king's  sword 
against  one  of  bis  subjects? 

Abs.  Sir,  I  tell  you!  that  gentleman  called 
me  out,  without  explaining  his  reasons. 

SirAnih.  Gad!  sir,  how  came  you  to  call 
my  son  out,  without  explaining  your  reasons? 

Sir  Luc.  Your  son,  sir,  insulted  me  in  a 
manner  which  my  honour  could  not  brook. 

SirAnih.  Zounds!  Jack,  bow  durst  you  in- 
sult the  gentleman  in  a  manner  which  his 
honour  could  not  brook? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Come,  come,  let's  have  no  ho- 
nour 'before  ladies — Captain  Absolute,  come 
here — How  could 'you  intimidate^)  us  so?  — 
Here's  Lydia  has  been  terrified  to  death  for 
you. 

Abs.  For  fear  I  should  be  killed,  or  escape, 
ma'am  ? 

Mrs.  Mai.  ^^y,  no  delusions  ^^  to  the  past — 
Lydia  is  convinced;  speak,  chila. 

Sir  Luc.  With  your  leave,  ma'am,  I  must 
put  in  a  word  here— I  believe  I  could  inter • 
pret  the  young  lady's  silence— Now  mark — 

Ljrdia.  What  is  it  you  mean,  sir? 

Sir  Luc.  Come,  come,  Delia,  we  must  be 
serious  now — this  is  no  time  for  trifling. 

Lydia.  Tis  true,  sir;  and  your  reproof  bids 
me  ofTer  this  gentleman  my  hand,  and  solicit 
the  return  of  his  affections. 

Abs.  Q!  my  little  angel,  say  you  so? — Sir 
Lucius^  perceive  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take here,  with  regard  to  the  affront  which 
you  affirm  T  have  given  you.  I  can  only  say, 
that  it  could  .not  have  been  intentional.  And 
as  you  must  be  convinced,  that  I  should  not 
fear  to  support  a  real  injury — ^you  shall  now 
see  that  1  am  not  ashamed  to  atone  for  an 
inadvertency — I  ask  your  pardon. — But  for  this 
lady,  while  honoured  with  her  approbation, 
I  will  support  my  claim  against  any  man 
whatever. 

SirAnih.  \Wt\\  said,  Jack,  and  I'll  stand 
by  you,  my  boy. 

Acres,  mind,  I  give  up  all  my  claim  —  I 
make  no  pretensions  to  any  thing  in  the  world 
— and  if  I  can't  get  a  wife,  without  fighting 
for  her,  by  my  valour!  Til  live  a  bachelor. 

Sir  Luc.  Captain,  give  me  your  hand — an 
affront  handsomely  acknowledged  becomes  an 
obligation — and  as  for  the  lady^^f  she  chooses 
to  oeny  her  own  hand-writing,  here — 

[Takes  out  Letters. 

Mrs,  Mai,  O,  he  will  dissolve  ')  my  mystery ! 
— Sir  Lucius,  perhaps  there's  some  mistake — 
perhaps  I  can  illuminate  ^) — 

Sit' Luc.  Przfs  old  gentlewoman,  don't  in- 
terfere where  you  have  no  business.  —  Miss 
Languish,  are  you  my  Delia,  or  not? 

good  beliaTiotir :  i   o.  if  oblig«d  lo  fiad  fnr«lj  for  his 
ooadactuig  himself  well. 

I)  iBliinidated  if  lh«  improper  word  here  for  frighlened ; 
there  it  aomethiag  like  ihe  meaning  in  il;  it  lonnda 
difficult,  and  ihal'a  enough  for  Mrs.  M. 

«     i}  A!]iMiou«.        5)  DiacuTer.        4)  Explain. 
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[Act  V. 


Ljdia^  Indeed,  Sir  Liiciutf,  I  dm  not. 

SLjdia  and  Absolute  walk  aside, 
.  Sir  Lucius  0*Trigger — ungrateful 
as  you  are^  own  the  soA  impeachment^) — 
{janlon  my  blushes,  I  am  Delia. 

Sir  Luc.  You  Delia — pbo!  pho!  he  easy. 

Mrs,  Mai,  Why,  thou  barbarous  Vandylce^) 
— ihpsc  letters  are  mine — When  you  are  more 
sensible  of  my  benignity') — perhaps  1  may  be 
brought  (o  encourage  your  addresses. 

Sir  Luc,  Mrs.    Mnlaprop,    I    am   extremely 


sensible  of  your  condescension;   and   whether  as    I  have  been    disappointed    mysell^  it  will 


have  been  quarrelling  too,  1  warrant.— Come, 
Julia,  1  neter  interfered  before:  but  let  me 
have  a  hand  in  the  matter  at  last. — All  tke 
faults  1  have  eyer  seen  in  my  friend  Faulk* 
land  seamed  to  proceed  from  what  be  calls 
the  delicacy  and  tvarmtlt  of  his  afliedion  for 
you — There,  marry  him  directly,  Julia*,  youll 
find  he*ll  mend.siurprisingly! 

[77itf  resi  come  forvntrd. 
Sir  Luc,    Come  'now,   I  hope  there  is  no 
dissatisfied  person,  but  what    is  content;  for 


you  or  Lucy  have  put  this  trick  upon  mc,  I 
am  equally  beholden  to  you. — And,  to  show 
you  1  am  not  ungrateful,  Captain  Absolute, 
since  you  have  taken  that  lady  from  me,  Til 
give  you  my  Delia  into  the  bargain. 

Ms,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir  Lu- 
cius; but  berets  my  friend,  fighting  Bob,  un- 
provided for. 

Sir  Luc,  Hah!  little  Valour — here,  will  you 
make  your  fortune? 

Acres.  Odds  wrinkles!  No — But  give  me 
your  hand,  Sir  Lucius,  forget  and  forgive;  but 
if  ever  I  give  you  a  chance  of  pickling  me 
again,  say  Bob  Acres  is  a  dunce,  that*s  all. 

Sir  Anth,  Come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  don*t  be 
cast  down — you  are  in  your  bloom  yet. 

Mrs. Mai,  O  Sir  Anthony!  —  men  are  all 
barbarians. 

[All  retire  but  Julia  and  Faulkland. 

Julia.  He  seems  dejected  and  unhappy — 
not  sullen — tjiere  was  some  foundation,  now- 
ever,  for  the  tale  he  told  me — O  woman!  how 
true  should  be  your  judgment,  when  your 
resolution  is  so  weak! 

Kaulk.  Julia! — how  can  I  sue  for  wha(  1 
so  little  deserve?  I  dare  not  presume—* yet 
Hope  is  the  child  of  Penitence. 

Julia,  Oh!  Faulkland,  you  have  not  been 
more  faulty  in  your  unkind  treatment  of  me, 
than  I  am  now  in  wanting  inclination  to  re- 
sent it.  As  my  heart  honestly  bids  me  place 
my  weakness  to  the  account  of  love,  I  should 
be  ungenerous  not  to  admit  the  same  plea  for 
yours. 

Faulk*  Now  I  shall  be  blest  indeed! 

[iS^V*  Anthonjr  cojncs  forward. 

Sir  Anth,  VVhafs  going  on  here? — So  you 

i)  AccaMtion. 

«)  Vandal  (poor  Vandyke). 

3)  A  Clamp  word    with    somHliiug    like    goodueis  ia 
meaning. 
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be  very  hard  if  I  have  not  the  satisiactioa  oi 
seeing  other  people  succeed  better — 

Acres,  You  are  right,  Sir  Lucius. — So,  Jack, 
I  wish  you  joy — Mr.  Faulkland  the  same.— 
Ladies, — come  now,  to  show  you  Tm  neither 
Texed  nor  angry,  odds  tabors  and  pipes  I  Til 
order  the  fiddles  in  half  an  hour  to  the  ^ew 
Rooms — and  I  insist  on  your  all  meeting  me 
there. 

Sir  Anth.  *Gad !  sir,  I  like  your  spirit;  and 
at  night  we  single  lads  will  drink  a  health  to 
the  young  couples,  and  a  husband  to  Mrs. 
Malaprop. 

Faulk,  Our  partners  are  stolen  from  lu, 
Jack  —  1  hope  to  be  congratulated  by  eadi 
other-'/'oiirf  for  having  checked  in  time  the 
errors  of  an  illdirectea  imagination,  wiu'ch 
might  have  betrayed  an  innocent  heart;  and 
mute,  for  having;,  by  her  gentleness  anil  an- 
dour,  reformed  the  unhappy  temper  of  one, 
who  by  it  made  wretched  whom  be  lovt<i 
most,  and  tortured  the  heart  he  ought  to  bau 
adored. 

Abs.  Well,  Jack,  we  have  both  tasted  the 
bitters,  as  well  as  the  sweets,  of  love^witli 
this  difference  only,  that  you  always  prepared 
the  bitter  cup  lor  yourself,  while  /— 

Lrdia,  VVas  always  obliged  to  me  for  it. 
hey!  Mr.  Modesty? — But  come,  no  more  nl 
that — our  happiness  is  now  as  nnallayed  3> 
general. 

Julia,  Then  let  us  study  to  preserve  it  so 
and  while  Hope  pictures  to  us  a  flatterin; 
scene  of  future  bliss,  let  us  deny  its  peofil 
those  colours  which  are  too  bright  to  be  last- 
ing.— When  hearts  deserving  happiness  would 
unite  their  fortunes,  Virtue  wouia  crown  ihrm 
with  an  unfading  garland  of  modest  hurtJev 
flowers;  but  ill-judging  Passion  will  force  thf 
gaudier  rose  into  the  wreatli,  whose  iboni 
oflcnds  them,  when  its  leaves  are  drppl^ 
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Com.  hj  Richard  Urinalcy  Sheridan.  Firil  aclcd  at  Drury  Lane,  Maj  8,  i777.  Anjr  aUenpt  to  be  parlicuUr  u  ik( 
piHiau  e(  thi«  cumcdy,  wobld  be  at  once  difficult  and  umirccatary.  No  piece  ever  etjuallcd  it  ia  micccm  on  At  lUf*- 
and  Terj  few  are  aoperior  to  il  in  point  of  iutriniic  merit.  It  u  crident,  that  Mr.  Sheridan,  when  he  compotd  tki 
comcdj,  had  a  reference  to  Wycherlvj't  Plain  J)»aUr,  in  the  foraialiou  uf  hia  ptot;  and  to  Congrcvr,  in  the  poi|Bn(t 
of  hia  dialogne.«— Yet  there  arc  those  who  hare  asacrtcd,  that  the  plan  was  taken  from  a  maiiuacripl  which  had  !>«■ 
preTioualv  delivered  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  by  a  yoniig  lady,  the  (laughter  of  a  mcrch.tnt  in  Thames  Slrvcl,  vhoslltr- 
wards  died  at  Bristol,  of  a  pectoral  decay.  This,  however,  »  probably  mere  acaadal,  founded  on  envy  of  the  f"*' 
9iicee»s  of  the  piece* 
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SIR  PBTBR  TBAZLK. 
SIR  OLIVBR  SURFACS. 
JOSEPH  SURFACB. 
CHARLES. 


CRABTRSB. 

SIR  BENJAMIN  BACKBITE. 

ROWLET. 

MOSES. 


TRIP. 
SNAKE. 

CARELESS. 

SIR   HARRY  BUMPER. 


LADY  TEAZLE. 

MARIA. 

LADY    SNEERWELL. 

MRS.   CANDOUR. 


ACT  L 

Scene  L — Lady  Sneer well*s  House, 

Discovered  Lady  Snberwell   at  the  dress- 
ing-iable;  Snaj^e  drinking  chocolate, 

Ladj  Sneer,  The  paragraphs,  3'ou  say,  Mr. 
Snake,  %vere  all  inserted  r 
Snake,  They  were,  madam;   and   as  I  co- 

ficd  ibem  myself  in  a  feigned  hand,  there  can 
e  no  suspicion  vrhence  they  came. 


ladyship  could  wish.  In  the  common  course 
of  things,  I  think  it  must  reach  Mrs.  Clackitl*s 
cars  within  four  and  twenty  hours;  and  then, 
you  know,  the  business  is    as  good  as  done. 

lAidjr  Sneer,  Why,  truly,  Mrs.  Clackitt  has 
.1  Tcry  pretty  talent,  and  a  great  deal  of  in- 
dustry. 

Snake,  True,  madam ,  and  has  betn  tole- 
rably successful  in  her  day.  To  my  know- 
ledge she  has  been  the  cause  of  six  matches 
being  broken  off,  and  three  sous  disinherited; 
of  four  forced  elopements,  and  as  many  close 
Gonfinements ;  nine  separate  maintenances,  and 
two  divorces.  Nay,  1  have  more  than  once 
traced  her  causing  a  tete-a-tete  in  the  Town 
and  Country  Magazine,  when  the  parties,  per- 
haps, bad  never  seen  each  other*s  face  before 
in  the  course  of  their  lives. 

Lady  Sneer,  She  certainly  has  talents,  but 
her  manner  is  gross. 

Snake,  'Tis  yerj  true. — She  generally  de- 
signs well,  has  a  free  tongue  and  a  bold  in- 
vention; but  her  colouring  is  too  dark,  and 
her  oulliiies  often  extravagant.  She  wants  that 
delicacy  of  tint,  and  mellowness  of  sneer, 
which  distinguishes  your  ladyship's  scandal. 

Ladjr  Sneer.  You  are  partial.  Snake. 

Snake,  Not  in  the  least — every  body  allows 
that  Lady  Sneer  well  can  do  more  with  a  word 
or  a  look  than  many  can  with  the  most  ia- 
lioured  detail,  even  when  they  happen  to  have 
a  little  truth  on  their  side  to  support  it. 

Lad/ Sneer,  Yes,  my  dear  Snake;  and  1 
am  uo  hypocrite  to  deny  the  satisfaction  f 
reap  from  the  success  of  my  efforts.  Wound- 
ed myself  in  the  early  part  of  my  life  by  the 
envenomed  tongue  of  slander,  I  confess  1  have 
since  known  no  pleasure  equal  to  the  redu- 
cing others  to  the  level  of  my  own  injured 
reputation. 

Snake,  Nothing  can  be  more  natural.  But, 
Lady  Sneerwell,  there  is  one  affair  in  which 
you  have  lately  employed  me,  wherein,  I  con- 
fess, 1  am   at  a  loss  to  guess  your  motives. 

Ladj  Sn'eer.  1  conceive,  you  mean  with 
respect  to  ray  neighbour,  Sir  Peter  Teazle, 
and  his  family? 

Snake,  1  do.  Here  are  two  young  men,  to 
whom  Sir  Peter  has  acted  as  a  kind  of  guar- 
dian since  their  father's  death ;  the  eldest  pos- 
sessing the  most  amiable  character,  and  uni- 
versally well  spoken   of — the  youngest,   the 


most  dissipated  and  extravagant  young  fellow 
in  the  kingdom,  without  friends  or  character: 
the  former  an  avowed  admirer  of  your  lady- 
ship's, and  apparently  your  favourite:  the 
latter  attached  to  Maria ,  Sir  Peter's  ward, 
and  confessedly  beloved  by  her.  Now,  on  the 
face  of  these  circumstances ,  it  is  utterly  un- 
accountable to  me,  why  you,  the  widow  of  a 
city  knight)  with  a  good  jointure,  should  *not 
close  with  the  passion  of  a  man  of  such  cha- 
racter and  expectations  as  Mr.  Surface;  and 
more  so  why  you  should  be  so  uncommonly 
earnest  to  destroy  the  mutual  attachment  sub- 
sisting between  his  brother  Charles  and  Maria. 

Lad/ Sneer,  Then  at  once  to  unravel  this 
mystery,  1  must  inform  you,  that  love  has  no 
share  whatever  in  the  intercourse  between 
Mr.  Surface  and  me. 

Snake,  No ! 

Ladj  Sneer.  His  real  attachment  is  to  Ma- 
ria, or  her  fortune;  but  finding  in  his  bro- 
ther a  favoured  rival,  he  has  been  obliged  to 
mask  his  pretensions,  and  profit  by  my  as- 
sistance. 

Snake,  Yet  still  I  am  more  puzzled  why 
you  should  interest  yourself  in  his  success. 

Ladj  Sneer,  How  dull  you  are!  Cannot 
you  surmise  the  weakness  which  I  hitherto, 
through  shame,  have  concealed  even  from  you  ? 
Must  I  confess,  that  Charles,  that  libertine, 
that  extravagant,  that  bankrupt  in  fortune  and 
reputation ,  that  he  it  is  for  whom  1  m  thus 
anxious  and  malicious,  and  to  gain  whom  I 
would  sacrifice  every  thing? 

Snake,  Now,  indeed,  your  conduct  appears 
consistent:  but  how  came  you  and  Mr.  Sur- 
face so  confidential? 

Lad  J  Sneer,  For  our  mutual  interest.  1 
have  found  him  out  a  long  time  since.  1  know 
him  to  be  artful,  selfish,  and  malicious — in 
short,  a  sentimental  knave;  while  with  Sir 
Peter,  and  iudeed  with  all  his  acquaintance, 
he  passes  for  a  youthful  miracle  of^  prudence, 
good  sense,  and  benevolence. 

Snake,  .\^s\  yet  Sir  Peter  vovvs  he  has  not 
his  equal  in  England — and  above  all,  he  prai- 
ses him  as  a  man  of  sentiment.        ' 

Ladj  Sneer,  True — and  with  the  assistance 
of  his  sentiment  and  hypocrisy,  he  has  brought 
Sir  Peter  entirely  into  his  interest  with  re- 
gard to  Maria ;  while  poor  Charles  has  no 
ft'iend  in  the  house,  though,  I  fear,  he  has  a 
powerful. one  in  Maria's  neart,  against  whom 
we  must  direct  our  schemes. 

"Enter  Servant, 
Serv.  Mr.  Surface. 
Ladj  Sneer,  Show  him  up.    \lExit  Servant, 

Enter  Joseph  Surface. 

Josephs,  My  dear  Lady  Sneerwell,  how 
do  you  do  to-day?  Mr.  Snake,  your  mOst 
obeaient. 

Lady  Sneer,  Snake  has  just  been  rallying 
me  on  our  mutual  attachment;  but  I  have  in- 
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formed  him  of  our  real  Tiews.  You  linow|  Maria,  Oh,  be  has  done  nolhing^but 'Gs 
liow  useful  he  has  been  to  us,  and,  believe; for  what  he  has  said:  his  coaversalion  ba 
me,  the  confidence  is  not  ill  placed.  i  perpetual  libel  on  all  his  acquaintaace. 

Josephs,  Madam,  it  is  impossible  for  me|  Joseph S.  Aj,  and  the  worst  of  il  is,  iW 
to  suspect  a  man  of  Mr.  Snake*s  sensibility; is  no  advantage  in  not  knowing  tiini  — for 
and  discernment.  heMl  abuse  a  stranger  just  as  soon  as  Lis  best 

Lady  Sneer,   Well,  well,  no   compliments  ''-•""''•  ^"''  *«'-  ....^i-»-.  ^-  u-^j 


now;  but  tell  me  when  you  saw  your  mis- 
tress, Maria — or,  what  is  more  material  to  me, 
your  brother4 

Josephs,  I  have  not  seen  either  since  I 
left  you;  but  I  can  inform  you  that  tbey  ne- 
vef  meeL  Some  of  your  stories  have  taken  a 
good  effect  on  Maria. 

Lady  Sneer.  Ah!  my  dear  Snake!  the  me- 
rit of  this  belongs  to  you :  but  do  your  bro- 
ther's distresses  increase? 

Joseph  S,  Every  hour.  I  am  told  be  has 
had  another  execution  in  the  house  yesterday. 
In  short,  his  dissipation  and  extravagance  ex- 
ceed any  thing  1  have  ever  heard  ofT 
Lady  Sneer ^  Poor  Charles ! 
Josephs.  True,  madam;  notwithstanding 
h\»  vices,  one  canH  help  feeling  for  him.  Poor 
Charles !  l*ro  sure  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power 
to  be  of  any  essential  service  to  him ;  for  the 
man  who  does  not  share  in  the  distresses  of 
a  brother,  even  though  merited  by  his  own 
misconduct,  deserves — 

Lady  Sneer,  O  Lud!  you  are  going  to  be 
moral,  and  forget  that  you  are  among  friends. 
Josephs.  Egad,  thaVs  true!— Pll  keep  that 
sentiment  till  I  see  Sir  Peter; — however,  it 
certainly  is  a  charity  to  rescue  Maria  from 
such  a  libertine,  who,  if  he  is  to  be  reclaimed, 
can  be  so  only  by  a  person  of  your  ladyship's 
superior  accomplishments  and  understanding. 
Snake^  I  believe,  Lady  Sneerwell,  heres 
company  coming:  I'll  go  and  copy  the  letter 
I  mentioned  to  you. — Mr.  Surface,  your  most 
obedient.  [Exit  Snake. 

Josephs,  Sir,  your  very  devoted.  —  Lady 
Sneerwell,  1  am  very  sorry  you  have  put  any 
farther  confidence  in  that  fellow. 
Lady  Sneer,  Why  so? 
Joseph  S,  I  have  lately  detected  him  in  fre- 
quent conference  with  old  Rowley,  who  was 
formerly  my  father's  steward,  ana  has  never, 
you  know,  been  a  friend  of  mine. 

Lady  Sneer,  And  do  you  think  he  would 
betray  us? 

Joseph  S.  Nothing  more  likely : — take  my 
word  for't.  Lady  Sneerwell,  that  fellow  hasut 
virtue  enough  to  be  faithful  even  to  his  own 
villany. — Ah!  Maria! 

Enter  Maria. 
Lady  Sneer,  Maria,  my  dear,  how  do  you 
do?— What's  the  matter? 

Maria.  Ohl  there  is  that  disagreeable  lover 
of  mine,  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  has  just  call- 
ed at  my  guardian's,  witl^  his  odious  uncle, 
Crablree;  so  I  slipt  out,  and  ran  hither  to 
avoid  them. 
Lady  Sneer,  Is  that  all? 
Joseph  S,  If  my  brother  Charles  had  been 
of  the  party,  madam,  perhaps  you  would  not 
have  been  ^o  much  alarmed. 

Lady  Sneer,  Nay,  now  you  are  severe; 
for  I  dare  swear  the  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
Maria  heard  you  were  here. — But,  my  dear, 
what  has  Sir  Benjamin  done,  that  you  would 
avoid  him  so? 


friend;  and  his  nude's  as  bad. 

Lady  Sneer,  Nay,  but  we  should  make  al- 
lowance.— Sir  Benjamin  is   a  wit  and  a  poet. 

Maria,  For  my  part,  I  confess,  madam, 
wit'  loses  its  respect  with  me,  wbeo  1  see  it 
in  company  with  malice. — What  doyouthuiL, 
Mr.  Surface? 

Josephs.  Certainly,  madam;  to  smile  at 
the  jest  which  plants  a  thorn  in  SDOtker's 
breast  is  to  become  a  principal  in  tbe  mischief. 

Lady  Sneer.  Pshaw  i — there's  no  possibililf 
of  being  witty  without  a  little  ill  nature;  the 
malice  of  a  good  thing  is  the  barb  that  makes 
it  stick. — What's  your  opinion,  Mr.  Surface? 

Josephs.  To  be  sure,  madam;  that  coo- 
versa  lion,  where  the  spirit  of  raillery  is  sujh 
pressed,  will  ever  appear   tedious  and  insipii 

M<iria,  VVell,  TJl  not  debate  how  far  scan- 
dal may  be  allowable;  but  in  a  nian,  lam 
sure,  it  is  always  contemptible.  .We  bate 
pride,  envy,  rivalship,  and  a  thousand  mottTes 
to  depreciate  each  other;  but  the  male  slan- 
derer must  have  the  cowardice  of  a  woman 
before  he  can  traduce  one. 

Enter   Servant, 

Serv,  Madam,  Mrs.  Candour  is  below,  and 
if  your  ladyship's  at  leisure ,  will  leave  bcr 
carriage. 

Lady  Sneer,  Beg  her  to  inralk  in.—  [Exit 
Servant^ — Now,  Maria,  here  is  a  cbarader 
to  your  taste ;  for  though  Mrs.  Candour  is  a 
little  talkative,  every  body  allows  her  to  be 
the  best  natured  and  best  sort  of  woman. 

Maria,  Yes,  with  a  very  igross  affectatton 
of  good  nature  and  benevolence,  she  does 
more  mischief  than  the  direct  malice  of  oM 
Crabtree. 

Joseph  S,  I'faith  that's  true,  Lady  Sneerwell: 
whenever  1  hear  the  current  running  against 
the  characters  of  my  friends,  I  never  iliiok 
them  in  such  danger  as  when  Candour  un- 
dertakes their  defence. 

Lady  Sneer,  Hush! — here  she  is!— 

Enter  Mrs.  Cakdour. 

Mrs.  Can,  My  dear  Lady  SneerweU,  bow 
have  you  been  this  century  ? — Mr.  Surface,  wiiat 
news  do  you  hear?^-though  indeed  it  is  no 
matter,  for  1  think  one  hears  nothing  elfc  l>ut 
scandal. 

Josephs,  Just  so,  indeed,  m:i'am. 

Mrs,  Can,  Oh ,  Maria !  child, — what  is  tbe 
whole  aflair  off  between  you  and  Chades?— 
His  extravagance,  I  presume — the  town  talks 
of  nothing  else. 

Maria,  Indeed  1  I  am  very  sorry,  ma'ani, 
the  town  is  not  better  employed. 

Mrs,  Can,  True^  true,  chilo :  but  there's  tto 
stopping  peiiple's  tongues-  1  own  I  was  burl 
to  hear  it,  as  I  indeed  wa»  to  learo,  from  tke 
same  quarter,  that  your  guardian.  Sir  Peter, 
and  Lady  Teasle  have  not  agreed  lately  as 
well  as  could  be  wished. 

Maria,  'Tis  strangely  impertinent  for  people 
to  busy  themselves  so. 
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Mrs.  Can.  Very  true,  child: — but  whales  to 
be  doneP  People  will  talk — there**  no  pre- 
yenting  iL  VVfayy  it  was  but  yesterday  I  was 
told  that  Miss  Gadabout  had  eloped  with  Sir 
Filigree  Flirt.^-But,  Lord!  there's  no  miuding 
what  one  beam;  though,  to  be  sure,  1  had 
this  from  Tery  good  authority. 

Maria.  Such  reports  are  highly  scandalous. 

Mrs,  Can.  So  they  are,  child — shameful, 
sbameful!  But  the  world  is  so  censorious,  no 
cbaracter  escapes. — Lord,  now  who  would 
ha^e  suspected  your  friend,  Miss  Prim,  of  an 
indiscretion?  Yet  such  is  the  ill-nature  of 
people,  that  they  say  her  uncle  stopt  her  last 
weei,  just  as  she  was  stepping  into  the  York 
diligence  with  her  dancing-master. 

Maria,  1*11  answer  forH  there  are  no  grounds 
for  that  report. 

Mrs.Can.  Ah,  no  foandation  in  the  world, 
I  dare  swear;  no  more,  probably,  than  for 
the  story  circulated  last  month,  of  Mrs.  Festi- 
no*s  aftair  with  Colonel  Cassino;— though,  to 
be  sure,  that  matter  was  never  rightly  clear- 
ed up. 

Josephs.  The  licence  of  invention  some 
people  take  is  monstrous  indeed. 

Maria,  ^is  so,— but,  in  my  opinion,  those 
who  report  such  things  are   equally  culpable. 

Mrs.  Can,  To  be  sure  they  are ;  tale-bearers 
are  as  bad  as  the  tale-makers-*tis  an  old  ob- 
servation, and  a  Tery  true  one:  but  what*s  to 
be  done,  as  I  said  before?  how  will  you  pre- 
vent people  from  talking?  To-day,  Mrs.Clackitt 
assured  me,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Honeymoon  were 
at  last  become  mere  man  and  wife,  like  the 
rest  of  their  acauaintance.  She  likewise  hint- 
ed that  a  certam  widow,  in  the  next  street, 
bad  got  rid  of  her  dropsy  and  recovered  her 
shape  in  a  most  surprising  manner.  And  at 
the  same  time.  Miss  Tattle,  who  was  by,  af- 
firmed, that  Lord  Buflalo  had  discovered  his 
lady  at  a  house  of  no  extraordinary  fame; 
ana  that  Sir  H.  Boquet  and  Tom  Saunter 
were  to  measure  swords  on  a  similar  provo- 
cation.— But,  Lord,  do  you  think  1  would  re- 
fort  these  things  ? — No,  no  I  tale-bearers,  as 
said  before,  are  just  as  bad  as  the  tale- 
makers. 

Joseph  S.  Ah !  Mrs.  Candour,  if  erery  body 
bad  your  forbearance  and  good-nature ! 

Mrs.  Can,  I  confess,  Mr.  Surface,  I  cannot 
bear  to  hear  people  attacked  behind  their 
backs;  and  when  ugly  circumstances  come 
out  against  our  acquaintance.  I  own  I  always 
love  to  think  the  best — By  the  by,  1  hoi»e*tis 
not  true  that  your  brother  is  absolutely  rumed  ? 

Joseph  S.  I  am  afraid  bis  circumstances 
are  very  bad  indeed,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Can,  Ah  I  1  heard  so—  but  you  must 
tell  him  to  keep  up  his  spirits;  every  body 
almost  is  in  the  same  way — Lord  Spindle,  Sir 
Thomas  Splint,  Captain  Quinxe,  and  Mr. 
Nickit^all  up,  I  hear,  withm  this  week;  so 
if  Charles  is  undone ,  hell  find  half  his  ac- 
quaintance ruined  too,  and  that,  you  know, 
is  a  consolation. 

Josephs,  Doubtless,  ma*am — a  very   great 


one. 


Enter  Servant 

Ser9,  Mr.  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin  Back- 

[ExU  SeroanL 


bite. 


Lady  Sneer.  ^^  Maria,  you  see  your  lover 
pursues  you;  positively  you  sha*n*t  escape. 

"Enter  Crabteee  and  Sir  Behjahin  Back- 
bite. 

Crabt,  Lady  Sneerwell,  I  kiss  your  hand — 
Mrs.  Candonr,  I  don*l  believe  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  my  nephew.  Sir  Benjamin  Back- 
bite? Egad*  ma  am,  he  has  a  pretty  wit,  and 
is  a  pretty  poet  too;  isn*t  he.  Lady  Sneer- 
well? 

Sir  Ben/,  B.  O  fie,  uncle  I 

Crabt.  Nay,  egad  it*s  true;  I  back  him  at 
a  rebus  or  a  charade  against  the  best  rhymer 
in  the  kingdom. — Has  your  ladyship  heard 
the  epigram  he  vrrole  last  weel^  on  Lady 
Frisxle*s  feather  catching  fire? — Do,  Benjamin, 
repeat  it,  6r  the  charade  you  made  last  night 
extempore  at  Mrs.  Drowsie's  conversasione. 
Come  now; — your  first  is  the  name  of  a  fish, 
your  second  a  ffreat  naval  commander,  and — 

Sir  Ben/,  B.  Uncle,  now — pr*ythee — 

Crabt,  rfaitb,  ma'am,  'twould  surprise  you 
to  hear  how  ready  he  is  at  all  these  fine  sort 
of  things. 

Lady  Sneer.  I  wonder,  Sir  Benjamin,  you 
never  publish  any  thing. 

SirBenj\B.  To  say  truth,  ma'am,  'tis  very 
vulgar  to  print;  and  as  my  little  productions 
are  mostly  satires  and  lampoons  on  particular 
people,  1  find  they  circulate  more  by  giving 
copies  in  confidence  to  the  friends  of  the 
parties. — However,  I  have  Some  love  elegiesy 
which,  when  favoured  with  this  lady's  smiles, 
I  mean  to  give  the  public 

Crtibt.  'l*ore  heaven,  ma'am,  they*ll  immor- 
talise youl  —  you  will  be  faandedT  down  to 
posterity,  like  Petrarch's  Laura,  or  Waller's 
Sacharissa. 

Sir  Ben j.  B.  Yes,  madam,  I  think  you  will 
like  them,  when  you  shall  see  them  on  a 
beautiful  quarto  page,  where  a  neat  rivulet  of 
text  shall  meander  through  a  meadow  of  mar- 

Sin. — Tore  Gad  they  will  he  the  most  elegant 
lings  of  their  kind  f 

Crabt.  But,  ladies,  that's  true»-have  you 
heard  the  news? 

Mrs.  Can*  What,  sir,  do  you  mean  the  re- 
port of— 

Crabt,  No,  ma'am,  that's  not  it— Miss  Ni- 
cely is  going  to  be  married  to  her  own  foot- 
man. 

Mrs.Can,  Impossible! 

Crabt,  Ask  Sir  Benjamin. 

Sir  Ben/,  B,  'Tis  very  true,  ma'am ;  every 
thing  is  fixed  y  and  the  wedding  liveries  be- 
spoke. 

Crabt,  Yes — and  they  do  say  there  were 
pressing  reasons  for  it. 

Ladjr  Sneer,  Why,  I  have  heard  something 
of  this  before. 

Mrs.  Can,  It  can't  be— and  I  Jwonder  any 
one  should  believe  such  a  story,  of  so  pru- 
dent a  lady  as  Miss  Nicely. 

Sir  Ben/.  B.  OLudf  ma'am,  that's  the  very 
reason  'twas  believed  at  once.  She  has  always 
been  so  cautious  and  %o  reserved,  that  every 
body  was  sure  there  was  some  reason  for  it 
at  bottom. 

Mrs.Can.  Wliy,  to  be  sore,  a  tale  of  scan- 
dal is  as  fatal  to  the  credit  of  a  prudent  lady 
of  her  stampi  as  a  fever  is  generally  to  those 
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of  the  slroogesl  constitutions.  But  there  is  a 
sort  of  puny  sickly  reputation,  that  is  always 
ailing,  yet  will  outliTe  the  robustcr  characters 
of  a  nundred  prudes. 

SirBenj,  B*  True,  madam, — there  are  Tale- 
tudinarians  in  reputation  as  well  as  constitu- 
tion, who,  being  conscious  of  their  weak 
part,  avoid  ihe  least  breath  of  air,  and  supply 
their  want  of  stamina  by  care  and  circum- 
spection. 

Mrs. Can.  Well,  but  this  may  be  all  a 
mistake.  You  know,  Sir  Benjamin,  very  trif- 
ling circumstances  oAen  give  rise  to  the  most 
injurious  tales. 

CrabL  That  they  do,  HI  be  sworn,  ma*am. 
*-Did  you  ever  hear  how  Miss  Piper  came 
to  lose  her  lover  and  her  character  last  sum- 
mer at  Tunbridge? — Sir  Benjamin,  you  re- 
member it? 

SirBenj.B,  Oh,  to  be  sure!  — the  most 
whimsical  circumstance. 

Ladj  Sneer,  How  was  it,  pray  ? 

CrabL  Why,  one  evening,'  at  Mrs.  Pan- 
to's assembly ,  the  conservation  happened  to 
turn  on  the  breedtng  Nova  Scotia  sheep  in 
this  country.  Says  a  youne  lady  in  company, 
I  have  known  instances  of  it — for  Miss  Leti- 
tia  Piper,  a  first  cousin  of  mine,  had  a  Nova 
S<:otia  sheep  that  produced  her  twins, — What ! 
cries  the  Lady  Dowager  Dunditzy  (who  you 
know  is  as  deaf  as  a  post),  has  Miss  Piper 
iiad  twins? — This  mistake,  as   you  may  ima- 

E'ne,  threw  the  whole  company  into  a  fit  of 
ughter.  However,  *twas  the  next  morning 
every  where  reported,  and  in  a  few  days  be- 
lieved by  the  whole  town,  that  Miss  Letitia 
Piper  had  actually  been  brought  to  bed  o! 
a  fine  boy  and  a  girl;  and  in  less  than  a 
week  there  were  some  people  who  could 
name  the  father,  and  the  farmhouse  where 
the  babies  were  put  to  nurse, 

Lady  Sneer,  Strange,  indeed! 

CrabL  Matter  of  Tact ,  I  assure  you. — O 
Lud!  Mr.  Surface,  pray  is  it  true  toat  your 
uncle.  Sir  Oliver,  is  coming  home  ? 

Joseph  S.  Not  that  I  know  of,  indeed,  sir. 

CrabL  He  has  been  in  the  East  Indies  a 
long  time.  You  can  scarcely  rememher  him, 
I  believe? — Sad  comfort  whenever  he  returns, 
to  hear  bow  vour  brother  has  ^one  on! 

Josephs.  Charles  has  been  imprudent,  sir, 
to  be  sure;  but  I  hope  no  busy  people  have 
already  prejudiced  oir  Oliver  against  him. 
He  may  reform. 

SirBen/\B»  To  be  sure  he  may:  for  my 
part,  I  never  believed  him  to  be  so  ulterlv 
void  of  principle  as  people  say;  and  though 
he  has  lost  all  his  friends,  I  am  told  nobody 
is  better  spoken  of  by  the  Jews. 

CrabL  That's  true,  end,  nephew.  If  the 
Old  Jewry  was  a  ward ,  1  believe  Charles 
would  be  an  alderman: — no  man  more  po- 
pular there ,  Yore  Gad !  I  hear  he  pays  as 
many  annuities  as  the  Irish  tontine;  and  thai 
whenever  he  is  sick,  they  have  prayers  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health  in  all  the  synagogues. 

SirBenj'.B*  Yet  no  man  lives  in  greater 
splendour.  The^  tell  me,  when  he  entertains 
his  friends  he  will  sit  down  to  dinner  with  a 
doxen  of  his  own  securities;  have  a  score  of 
radesmen  waiting  in  tlie  antechamber,  and 
MBl  officer  behind  every  guest's  chair. 


Joseph  S.  This  may  be  entertainment  to  too, 

£>ntlemen,  but  you  pay   very  little  regard  to 
e  feelings  of  a  brother. 

Maria,  Their  malice  is  intolenUc-^Ladj 
Sneerwell,  1  must  wish  you  a  good  moniiDg: 
l*m  not  very  well.  [£xii  Maria, 

Mrs,  Can.  O  dear !  she  changes  cotonr 
very  much.' 

Ladj  Sneer,  Do,  Mrs.  Candour,  follow  her: 
she  may  want  assistance. 

Mrs,  Can,  That  1  will,  with  all  my  sod, 
ma'am. — Poor  dear  girl,  who  knows  wbstkcr 
situation  may  be  1  T^*^^  Mrs,  Caitdoar, 

Ladjr  Sneer,  *Twas  nothing  bat  that  slw 
could  not  bear  to  hear  Charles  reflected  ob, 
notwithstanding  their  diflerence. 

Sir  Benj,  B,  The  young  lady's  penchant  ii 
obvious. 

Crabt,  But,  Benjamin,  you  must  not  pn 
up  the  pursuit  for  that: — follow  her,  and  pot 
her  into  good  humour.  Bepeet  her  some  of 
your  own  verses.     Come,  ril  assist  yoo. 

Sir  Benj,  B.  Mr.  Surface,  1  did  not  neni 
to  hurt  you ;  but  depend  on't  your  brother  is 
utterly  undone. 

CrabL  O  Lud,  lay  1  undone  as  ever  man 
was.->Can't  raise  a  guinea! — 

Sir  Ben/,  B,  And  ^^try  thing  sold,  IVn  told, 
that  was  moveable. — 

Crabt,  I  have  seen  one  that  was  at  kis 
house.  —  Not  a  thing  lel\  but  some  en^y 
bottles  that  were  overlooked,  and  the  family 
pictures,  which  I  believe  are  framed  in  ue 
wainscots — 

Sir  Ben/,  B,  And  I'm  very  sorry,  also,  to 
hear  some  bad  stories  against  him.     [Going, 

Crabi,  Oh!  he  has  done  many  mean tkin^ 
that's  certain. 

Sir  Benj,  B,  But,  however,  as  he's  voir 
brother —  [Going, 

CrabL  We'll  tell  you  all  another  opporta- 
nity.         ['^^'^  Crabtree  and  Sir  BenfamiR, 

Lady  Sneer,  Ha!  hal  'tis  very  hard  for 
them  to  leave  a  subject  they  have  not  quite 
rim  down. 

Joseph  S,  And  I  believe  the  abuse  was  no 
more  acceptable  to  your  ladyship  than  Blaria. 

Ijady  Sneer,  I  doubt  her  affections  arc 
farther  engaged  than  we  imagine.  But  ikc 
family  are  to  be  here  this  evening,  w  jot 
may  as  well  dine  where  you  are,  and  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  ofobserving  farther; 
in  the  meantime,  I'll  go  and  plot  misckici, 
and  you  shall  study  sentimeuL  [Extuni. 

ScBNB  IL^Siii  Pbtb&'s  House, 

Enter  SiK  Pktkiu 
Sir  Peter  T.  When  an  old  bacliebr  mar- 
rtes  a  young  wife,  what  is  he  to  expect?  Tu 
now  six  months  since  Lady  Teasle  made  ne 
the  happiest  of  men— 'and  I  have  been  iW 
most  miserable  dog  ever  since !  "We  tifted  a 
little  going  to  church,  and  fairly  quantfled 
before  the  biWs  had  done  ringing.  I  was  more 
than  once  nearly  choked  with  gall  doria^  tke 
honeymoon,  and  had  lost  all  comfort  ia  life 
before  my  friends  had  done  wishing  me  joT* 
Yet  I  chose  with  caution — a  girl  brea  wkoUj 
in  the  counlrVt  who  never  knew  luxury  k^ 
yond  one  silk  gown,  nor  dissipation  above 
the  annual  gala  of  a  race  balL    let  now  the 
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plays  iier  pari  in  all  the  extravaganf  foppe- 
ries of  the  fashion  and  the  town,  with  as 
ready  a  grace  as  if  she  had  nerer  seen  a  bush 
or  a  grass-plot  out  of  Grosvenor-square !  I  am 
sneered  at  by  all  my  acquaintance,  and  pa- 
ragraphed in  the  newspapers.  She  dissipates 
my  fortune,  and  contradicts  all  my  humours; 
et,  the  worst  of  it  is,  1  doubt  1  love  her,  or 
should  neTer  bear  all  thb.  However,  Til 
DCTer  be  weak  enough  to  own  it. 

Enter  Rowlet. 

RotpUr,  Oh!  Sir  Peter,  your  servant:  how 
is  it  with  you,  sir? 

Sir  Peter  T.  Very  bad ,  Master  Rowley, 
▼erf  bad.  I  meet  with  nothing  but  crosses 
and  Tezaljons. 

Rowley,  What  can  have  happened  to  trou- 
ble you  since  yesterday? 

Sir  Peter  T.  A  goodf  question  to  a  married 
man  I 

Rowley.  Nay,  Fm  sure  your  lady,  Sir  Pe- 
ter, can*t  be  the  cause  of  your  uneasiness. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Why,  has  any  body  told  you 
she  was  dead? 

Rowlejr,  Come,  come,  Sir  Peter,  you  love 
her,  notwithstanding  your  tempers  don*t  ex- 
actly agree. 

Sir  Peter  T.  But  the  fault  is  entirely  hers. 
Master  Rowley.  1  am,  myself,  the  swe^est 
tempered  man  alive,  and  hate  a  teasing  tem- 
per ;  and  so  1  tell  her  a  hundred  times  a  day. 

Rowlejr,  Indeed! 

Sir  Peter  'J\  Ky ;  and  what  is  very  extra- 
ordinary, in  all  our  disputes  she  is  always  in 
the  wrong!  But  Lady  Sneerwell,  and  the  set 
she  meets  at  her  house,  encourage  the  per- 
verseness  of  her   disposition. — Then,  to  com- 

flete  my  vexation,  Maria,  my  ward,  whom 
ought  to  have  the  power  over,  is  determi- 
ned to  turn  rebel  too,  and  absolutely  refuses 
the  man  whom  I  have  long  resolved  on  for 
her  husband;  meaning,  I  suppose,  to  bestow 
herself  on  his  profligate  brother. 

Rowley,  You  know.  Sir  Peter,  I  have  al- 
ways taken  the  liberty  to  differ  with  you  on 
the  subject  of  these  two  young  gentlemen.  I  only 
wish  you  may  not  be  deceived  in  your  opi- 
nion of  the  elder.  For  Charles,  my  life  on*t! 
he  will  retrieve  his  errors  yet.  Their  worthy 
father,  once  my  honoured  master,  was,  at  his 
years,  nearly  as  wild  a  spark;  yet,  when  he 
died,  he  did  not  leave  a  more  benevolent  heart 
to  lament  his  loss. 

Sir  Peter  T,  You  are  wrong.  Master  Row- 


ley.  On  their  father*s  death,  you  know,  I  act- 
ii   as  a  kind  of  gi      "' 
their  uncle    Sir  Oliver^s   liberality   gave  them 


_  — ■   ^ —  ^  '      0  w 

ed   as  a  kind  of  guardian  to  -them   both,   till 


an  early  independence:  of  course,  no  person 
could  have  more  opportunities  of  judging  of 
their  hearts,  and  I  was  never  mistaken  in  my 
life.  Joseph  is  indeed  a  model  for  the  young 
men  of  the  age.  He  is  a  man  of  sentiment, 
and  acts  up  to  the  sentiments  he  professes ; 
but  for  the  other,  take  my  word  for%  if  he 
had  any  grain  of  Tirtue  by  descent,  he  has 
dissipated  it  with  the  rest  of  his  inheritance. 
Ah !  my  old  friend.  Sir  Oliver,  will  be  deep- 
ly mortified  when  he  finds  how  part  of  nis 
bounty  has  been  misapplied. 

Rowley.  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  so  violent 
against  the  young  man,  because  this  may  be 


the  most  critical  period  of  his  fortune.  I  came 
hither  with  news  that  will  surprise  you. 

Sir  Peter  T,  What!  let  me  hear. 

Rowley,  Sir  Oliver  is  arrived,  and  at  this 
moment  in  town. 

Sir  Peter  T^  How !  you  astonish  roe !  I 
thought  you   did  not  expect  him  this  month. 

Rowley,  I  did  not;  but  his  passage  has 
been  remarkably  quick. 

Sir  Peter  T,  £gad,  I  shall  rejoice  to  see 
my  old  friend,  ^is  fifteen  years  sinc^  we 
met. — We  have  bad  many  a  day  together: — 
but  does  he  still  enjoin  us  not  to  inform  his 
nephews  of  his  arrival? 

Rowley,  Most  strictly.  He  means,  before 
it  is  known,  to  make  some  trial  of  their  dis- 
position. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ah!  thfre  needs  do  art  to 
discover  their  merits — he  shall  have  his  way: 
but^  pray,  does  he  know  I  am  married? 

Rowley,   Yes,  and  will  soon  wish  you  joy. 

Sir  Peter  T,  What,  as  we  drrnk  health  to 
a  friend  in  a  consumption.  Ah!  Oliver  will 
laugh  at  me.  We  used  to  rail  at  matrimony 
together,  and  be  has  been  steady  to  bis  text 
—  Well,  he  must  be  soon  at  my  house, 
though! — ril  instantly  give  orders  for  his  re- 
ception.— But,  Master  nowley,  don*t  drop  a 
word  that  Lady  Teaxle  and  1  ever  disagree. 

Rowley.  By  no  means. 

Sir  Peter  T,  For  I  should  never  be  able  to 
stand  Noirs  jokes;  so  I'd  have  him  think, 
Lord  forgive  me!  that  we  are  a  very  happy 
couple. 

Rowley,  I  understand  you:— but  then  yon 
must  be  very  careful  not  to  differ  while  be  is 
in  the  house  with  you. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Egad,  and  so  we  must — and 
that's  impossible.  Ah!  master  Rowley,  when 
an  old  bachelor  marries  a  young  wife,  he  de- 
serves— no— the  crime' carries  its  punishment 
along  with  it  \Sxeunt* 

ACT    IL 

SCBHS  L 

Enter  Sir  Pkter  tmd  Ladt  Tbazlk. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Lady  Teazle,  Lady  Teasle,  I'll 
not  bear  it! 

Lady  T,  Sir  Peter,  Sir  Peter,  you  may  bear 
it  or  not,  as  you  please;  but  I  ought  to  have 
my  own  way  in  every  thing,  and  what's  more, 
I  will,  too.  W^hat!  thougn  I  was  educated 
in  the  country,  I  know  very  well  that  women 
of  fashion  lin  London  are  accountable  to  no- 
body after  they  are  married. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Very  well,  ma'am,  very  well; 
—so  a  husband  is  to  have  no  influence,  no 
authority? 

Lady  T,  Authority!  No,  to  be  sure: — if  you 
wanted  authority  over  me,  you  should  have 
adopted  me,  and  not  married  me :  I  am  sore 
you  were  old  enough. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Old  enough ! — av — there  it  is. 
Well,  well.  Lady  Teazle,  thougn  my  life  may 
be  made  unhappy  by  your  temper,  I'll  not  be 
ruined  by  your  extravagance. 

Lc^y  2\  My  extravagance !  I'm  sure  Pm 
not  more  extravagant  than  a  woman  of  fash- 
ion ought  to  be. 

Sir  Peter  T,  No,  no,  madam,  you  shall 
throw  away  no  more  sums  on  such  unmean- 
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ing  luxury.  ^Slifel  to  spend  as  raucb  to  fur- 
nish your  dreMine-room  with  flowers  in  win- 
ter as  would  sumce  to  turn  the  Pantheon  in- 
to a  green-house  I  and  give  a  fete  champetre 
at  Christmas. 

LadjT.  And  am  I  to  blame.  Sir  Peter,  be- 
cause flow«;rs  are  dear  in  cold  weather?  You 
should  find  fault  with  the  climate,  and  not 
with  me.  For  my  part,  Fm  sure,  I  wish  it 
was  spring  all  the  year  round,  and  that  roses 
grew  under  our  feet ! 

Sir  Peter  T,  Oons!  madam  —  if  you  had 
been  bom  to  this,  I  shouIdnH  wonder  at  your 
talking  thus ;  but  you  forget  what  your  situa- 
tion was  when  I  married  you. 

Ladj  T,  No,  no,  I  donU ;  *twas  a  very  dis- 
agreeable one,  or  1  should  neyer  have  mar- 
ried you. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Yes,  yes,  madam,  you  were 
then  in  somewhat  a  humbler  style:  —  the 
daughter  of  a  plain  country  squire.  Ilecollect, 
Lady  Teasle ,  when  1  saw  you  first  sitting  at 
your  tambour,  in  a  pretty  figured  linen  gown, 
with  a  bunch  of  keys  at  your  side ;  your  hair 
combed  smooth  over  a  roll,  and  your  apart- 
ment hung  round  with  fruits  in  worsted ,  of 
your  own  working. 

Lad/  T,  O,  yes  1  I  remember  it  very  well, 
and  a  curious  fife  1  led. — My  daily  occupa- 
tion to  inspect  the  dairy,  superintend  the 
Eouhry,  make  extracts  from  the  family  receipt- 
ook, — and  comb  my  aunt  Deborah  s  lapdog. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Yes,  yes,  ma*am,  *twas  so  indeed. 

Ltidjr  T,  And  then,  you  know,  my  evening 
amusements!  To  draw  patterns  for  ruffles, 
which  I  had  not  materials  to  make  up;  to 
play  Pope  Joan^)  with  the  curate:  to  read  a 
sermon  to  my  aunt;  or  to  be  stuck  down  to 
an  old  spinet  to  strum  my  father  to  sleep  af- 
ter a  fox-chase. 

Sir  Peter  T,  I  am  glad  you  have  so  good 
a  memory.  Yes,  madam,  these  were  the  re- 
creations 1  took  you  from;  but  now  you  must 
have  your  coach — tis-a-vis — and  three  pow- 
dered footmen  before  your  chair ;  and,  in  the 
summer,  a  pair  of  white  cats  to  draw  you  to 
Kensingtongardens.  No  recollection,  1  sup- 
pose, when  you  were  content  to  ride  double, 
behind  the  butler,  on  a  dock*d  coach-horse. 

Ladr  T,  No — I .  swear  I  never  did  that ;  I 
deny  the  butler  and  the  coach-horse. 

Sir  Peter  T,  This,  madam;  was  your  situa- 
tion ;  and  what  have  1  done  for  you  ?  I  have 
made  you  a  woman  of  fashion,  of  fortune,  of 
rank;  m  short,  1  have  made  you  my  wife. 

LadjrT,  Well,  then, — and  there  is  but  one 
thing  more  you  can  make  me  to  add  to  the 
obligation,  and  that  is — 

^r Peter T,  My  widow,  I  suppose? 

Lad/  T,  Hera !  hem ! 

Sir  Peter  T.  I  thank  you,  madam  —  but 
don^t  flatter  yourself;  for  though  your  ill  con- 
duct may  disturb  my  peace,  it  shall  never 
break  my  heart,  I  promise  you :  however,  1 
am  equally  obliged  to  you  for  the  hint. 

Lad/T.  Then  why  will  you  endeavour  to 
make  yourself  so  disagreeable  to  me,  and 
thwart  rae  in  every  little  elegant  expense? 

Sir  Peter  T,  *Slife,  madam,  1  say,  had  you 
any  of  these  little  elegant  expenses  when  you 
married  me? 

•)  A  g«m«  «l  o«rd«. 


Lad/  2\  Lud,  Sir  Peter!  would  you  kan 
me  be  out  of  the  fashion  ? 

SirPeUrT.  The  fashion,  indeed!  whs! bad 
you  to  do  with  the  fashion  before  you  our* 
ried  me? 

Lad/  T,  For  my  part,  I  should  think  yoi 
would  like  to  have  your  wife  thought  a  wo- 
man of  taste. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ay  —  there  again  —  taste— 
Zounds !  madam ,  yon  had  no  taste  wkeajoi 
married  me  I 

Lad/  T.  lliat*s  very  true  indeed.  Sir  Pe- 
ter; and  after  having  married  you,  1  sKoald 
never  pretend  to  taste  again,  I  allow.  But 
now,  Sir  Peter,  jf  we  have  finished  our  daily 
jangle,  I  presume  1  may  ^o  to  my  eiiga^> 
mcnt  at  Lady  SneerwelFs. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ay,  there*s  another  precioiii 
circumstance — a  charming  set  of  acquaiotance 
you  have  made  there. 

Lad/  T.  Nay,  Sir  Peter,  they  are  all  people 
of  rank  and  fortune ,  and  remarkably  tenaci- 
ous of  reputation. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Yes,  egad,  they  are  tenadoos 
of  reputartion  with  a  vengeance;  forthejdoal 
choose  any  body  should  have  a  character  but 
themselves !  —  ouch  a  crew  !  Ah!  manT  a 
wretch  has  rid  on  a  hurdle  who  has  (Tone 
less  mischief  than  these  Utterers  of  forged  tales, 
coiners  of  scandal,  and  clippers  of  reputation. 

Lad/  T.  What!  would  jou  restrain  tbe 
freedom  of  speech? 

Sir  Peter  T.  Ah!  they  have  made  you  juil 
as  bad  as  any  one  of  toe  society. 

Lad/  T.  Why,  I  believe  I  do  bear  a  part 
with  a  tolerable  grace.  But  I  vow  I  bear  do 
malice  against  tbe  people  I  abuse. — Wken  I 
say  an  iunalured  thing,  *tis  out  of  pure  good 
humour ;  and  I  take  it  for  granted,  they  deal 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  with  roe.  Bui, 
Sir  Peter,  you  know  you  promised  to  come 
to  Lady  Sneerweirs  too. 

Sir  Peter  T.  AVell,  well,  I'll  call  in  josl  lo 
look  aHer  my  own  character. 

Lad/ 1\  Then  indeed  you  must  make  baste 
after  me,  or  you*ll  be  too  fate.  So,  good  bye 
to  ye.  \Exit  Lad/  Teasle. 

Sir  Peter  T.  So — I  have  gained  mucb  by 
my  intended  expostulation:  yet,  with  wbal  a 
charming  I  air  she  contradicts  every  thing  I 
say,  and  how  pleasingly  she  shows  her  coo- 
tempt  for  my  authority!  Well,  though  I  cani 
make  her  love  me,  there  is  great  satisfactioa 
in  quarrelling  with  her;  and  I  think  sbe  ne- 
ver appears  to  siirh  advantage  as  when  sbe 
is  doing  every  thing  in  her  power  to  plagiM 
me.  t*^ 

Scene  II.  — ^/  Lady  SnbbhweuV 
Enter   Ladt    Snebrwell  ,   Mas.    Casdop»» 

Crabtree,  Sir  Benjahim  Bacebiti,  a«d 

Joseph  Surface. 

Lad/  Sneer.  Nay,  positively,  wewiUheariL 

Josephs,  Yes,  yes,  the  epigram,  by  aU 
means. 

SirBenj.  B,  O  plague  on\  unde!  'tismert 
nonsense. 

CrabL  No,  no;  »fore  Gad,  very  dew  w 
an  extempore! 

Sir  BenJ.  B.  But,  ladies,  you  shoold  be 
acquainted  with  the  drcumstance.  Yoa  m*^ 
know,  that  one  day  last  week,  as  Lady  Bcttr 
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Curricle  was  taking  the  dust  in  Hyde  Park, 
b  a  sort  of  duodecimo  phaeton,  sbe  desired 
me  to  wrile  some  veraea  on  her  ponies;  upon 
which  I  look  out  my  pocket>hook|  and  in  one 
moment  produced  the  following: 
Sure  never  were  seen  two  such  beautiful 

ponies; 
Other  horses  are  clowns,  but  these  maca- 
ronies : 
To  give  them  this  title  Fm  sore  canH  he 

wron^« 
Their  legs  are  so  alim,  and  their  tails  are 

so  long. 
CrahL  There,  ladies,  done  in  the  smack  of 
a  whip,  and  on  horseback  too. 

Josephs.   A    very   Phoebus    mounted — in> 
deed,  Sir  Benjamin. 
SirBenj.B.  O  dear,  sir!  trifles— trifles. 

Enter  Ladt  Teazlb  and  Maeia. 

Mrs,  Can*  1  must  have  a  copy. 

Lady  Sneer,  Lady  Teatle,  1  hope  we  shall 
see  Sir  Peter? 

LadfT,  I  believe  he*ll  wait  on  your  lady- 
ship presently. 

Ladjr  Sneer.  Maria ,  my  love ,  you  look 
grave.  Come,  you  shall  sit  down  to  piquet 
vrilh  Mr.  Surface. 

Maria,  I  take  very  little  pleasure  in  cards 
^however,  PU  do  as  you  please. 

Ladjr  T,  I  am  surprised  Mr.  Surface  should 
sit  down  with  her!  I  thought  he  would  have 
embraced  this  opportuoily  of  speaking  to  me, 
before  Sir  Peter  came.  [Aside, 

Mrs, Can,  Now,  1*11  die,  but  you  are  so 
scandalous,  Fll  forswear  your  society. 

Ladjr  T.  What's  the  matter,  Mrs.'Candour? 

Mrs.  Can.  They'll  not  allow  our  friend  Miss 
Vermillion   to  be  handsome. 

Ladjr  Sneer.  O  surely  she  is  a  pretty 
woman. 

CrabL  1  am  very  glad  you  think  so,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Can.  She  has  a  charming  iresh  co- 
lour. 

Ladjr  T.  Yes,  when  it  is  fresh  put  on. 

Mrs, Can,  O  fie!  Til  swear  her  colour  is 
natural:  I  have  seen  it  come  and  go. 

Ladjr  T.  1  dare  swear  you  have,  ma'am:  it 
goes  off  at  night,  and  comes  again  in  the 
morning. 

Sir  Ben/.  B.  True,  ma'am,  it  not  only  co- 
mes and  %09s,  but,  what's  more-^4*gad,  her 
maid  can  felcli  and  carry  it! 

Mrs,  Can.  Ha !  ba !  ha !  how  I  hate  to  hear 
you  talk  so!  But  surely  now,  her  sister  is, 
or  ivas,  very  handsome. 

CrubL  Who?  Mrs.  Evergreen?  O  Lord! 
she's  six  and  liAy  if  she's  an  hour! 

Mrs,  Can,  Now  positively  you  wrong  her; 
fifty-two  or  fifty-three  is  the  utmost-^and  I 
don't  think  sbe  looks  more. 

Sir  Ben/.  B,  Ah!  there's  no  judging  by  her 
looks,  unless  one  could  see  her  face. 

Ladjr  Sneer,  Well,  well,  if  Mrs.  Evergreen 
does  take  some  pains  to  repair  the  ravages 
of  time,  you  must  allow  she  effects  it  with 
great  ioffenaity;  and  surely  that's  better  than 
(he  careless  manner  in  which  the  widow  Ochre 
chalks  her  wrinkles. 

'^SirBenj'.B.  Nay  now.  Lady  Sneerwell, 
YOU  are  severe  upon  the  widow.  Come^  come, 
tis  not  that  she  painta  so  ill — but   when  she 
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has  finished  her  face,  she  joins  it  so  badly  to 
her  neck,  that  she  looks  like  a  mended  statue, 
in  which  the  connoisseur  sees  at  once  that 
the  head's  modern,  though  the  trunk's  antique. 

Crabe.   Ha!  ha!  ha!  well  said,  nephew! 

Mrs,  Can,  Ha !  ha !  ha !  well,  you  make  me 
laugh ;  but  I  vow  1  hate  you  for  it. — What 
do  you  think  of  Miss  Simper?^ 

SirBenj,B.  Why,  she  has  very  pretty 
teeth. 

LadyT.  Yes,  and  on  that  account,  when 
she  is  neither  speaking  nor  laughing  (which 
very  seldom  happens),  she  never  absolutely 
shuts  her  mouth,  but  leaves  it  always  on  a 
jar,  as  it  were, — thus  [Sho^s  her  teeth. 

Mrs,Can,,Hovf  can  you  oe  so  ill-natured? 

LadrT.  Nay,  1  allow  even  that's  better 
than  the  pains  Mrs.  Prim  takes  to  conceal  her 
losse.1  'in  front.  She  draws  her  mouth  till  it 
positively  resembles  ibe  aperture  of  a  poor's 
DOS,  and  all  her  words  appear  to  slide  out 
edgewise,  »s  it  were, — thus — Hovp  do  jrou  do, 
madani?    Yes,  ntadam. 

Lady  Sneer,  Very  well.  Lady  Teatle;  I  sec 
you  can  be  a  little  s^yert. 

LadfT.  In  defence  of  a  friend  it  is  but 
justice. — But  here  comes  Sir  Peter  to  spoil 
our  pleasantry. 

Enter  Sir  Pbtbh  Teazlb. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ladies,  your  most  obedient. — 
Mercy  on  me!  here  is  the  whole  set!  a  cha- 
racter dead  at  every  word,  1  suppose.  [Aside, 

Mrs,  Can,  I  am  rejoiced  you  are  come. 
Sir  Peter.  They  have  been  so  censorious — 
and  Lady  Teasle  as  bad  as  any  one. 

Sir  Peter  T,  It  must  be  very  distressing  to 
jrou,  Mrs.* Candour,  1  dare  swear. 

Mrs,Can,  O  they  will  allow  good  qualities 
to  nobody ;  not  even  good  nature  to  our 
friend  Mrs.  Pursy. 

Ladjr  T,  What,  the  fat  dowager  who  was 
at  Mrs.  Quadrilles  last  night? 

Mrs,  Can,  Nay,  her  bulk  is  her  misfortune ; 
and  when  she  takes  such  pains  to  get  j\^  of 
it,  you  ought  not  to  reflect  on  her. 

Lady  Sneer.  Thafs  very  true,  indeed. 

Ladjr  T,  Yes,  1  know  she  almost  lives  on 
acids  and  small  whey;  laces  herself  by  puUies; 
and  often  in  the  hottest  noon  in  summer,  you 
may  see  her  on  a  little  squat  tfony,  with  her 
hair  plainted  up  behind  like  a  ofummer's,  and 
puffing  round  the  Ring  on  a  full  trot. 

Mrs,  Can,  1  thank  you,  Lady  Teatle,  for 
defending  her. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Yes,  a  food  defence,  truly ! 

Mrs,  Can,  Truly,  Laciy  Tcaxic  is  as  censo«- 
rious  as  Miss  Sallow. 

Crabt,  Yes,  and  she  is  a  curious  being  to 
pretend  to  be  censorious  —  an  awkward  gawky^ 
without  any  one  good   point  under  heaven. 

Mrs,  Can,  Positively  you  shall  not  be  so 
very  severe.  Miss  £»allow  is  a  near  rela- 
tion of  mine  by  marriage,  and  as  for  her 
I  person,  great  allowance  is  to  be  made;  for, 
ct  me  tell  you,  a  woman  labours  under  many 
disadvantages  who  tries  to  pass  for  a  girl  at 
six  and  thirty. 

Lady  Sneer.  Though,  surely,  she  is  hand- 
some still— and  for  the  weakness  in  her  eyes^ 
considering  how  much  she  reads  by  candle- 
lighty  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
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Mrs*  Can,  True,  and  then  as  to  her  man- 
ner, upon  my  word  I  think  it  is  particularly 
graceful,  considering  she  never  had  the  least 
education:  fur  you  snow  her  mother  was  a 
Welsh  millioer,  and  her  father  a  sugarbaker 
at  Bristol. 

SirBenJ,B,  Ah!  you  are  both  of  you  too 
good  natured! 

Sir  Peter  T*  Yes,  damned  good  natured! 
This  their  own  relation !  mercy  on  me !  \A$ide. 

Mrs.  Ctm,  For  my  part,  I  own  1  cannot 
bear  io  hear  a  friend  ill  spoken  of. 

Sir  Peter  T,  No,  to  be  sure! 

SirhenJ.B,  Oh!  you  are  of  a  moral  turn. 
Mrs.  Candour  and  1  can  sit  for  an  hour  and 
bear  Lady  Stucco  talk  sentiment. 

Lad/T,  Nay,  I  tow  Lady  Stucco  is  Tery 
well  with  the  dessert  a(\er  dinner;  for  shes 
just  like  the  French  fruit  one  cracks  for  mot- 
tos — made  up  of  paint  and  proverb. 

Mrs, Can,  Well,  1  never  will  join  in  ridi- 
culing a  friend;  and  so  I  constantly  tell  my 
cousin  Ogle,  and  you  all  know  what  preten- 
sions she  has  to  be  critical  on  bei^uty. 

CrabL  O  to  be  sure !  she  has  herself  the 
oddest  countenance  that  ever  was  seen;  *tis  a 
collection  of  features  from  all  the  different 
4M>untries  of  the  globe. 

•Sir  Benj,  B,  So  she  has,  indeed — an  Lrish 
front — 

CrabL  Caledonian  locks  ^ 

SirBenj.B.  Dutch  nose— 

CrabL  Austrian  lips — 

Sir  Benj B,  Compiosion  of  a  Spaniard — 

CrabL  And  teeth  d  la  Chittoise — 

Sir  Benj ^  B,  In  short,  her  face  resembles  a 
table  tThote  at  Spa — where  no  two  guests 
are  of  a  nation — 

CrabL  Or  a  congress  at  the  close  of  a  ge- 
neral war — wherein  all  the  members,  even  to 
her  eytSy  appear  to  have  a  different  interest, 
and  her  nose  and  chin  are  the  only  parties 
likely  to  join  issue. 

Mrs.  Can,  Ha  I  ha !  ha !   . 

Sir  Peter  T,  Mercy  on  my  life ! — a  person 
tbey  dine  with  twice  a  week.  [Aside* 

Ladj Sneer,  Go,  go;  you  are  a  couple  of 
provoking  toads. 

Mrs,  Can.  Nay,  but  I  vow  you  shall  not 
carry  the  laugh  olT  so— for  give  me  leave  to 
say,  that  Mrs.  Ogle — 

Sir  Peter  T,  Madam,  madam,  I  beg  your 
pardon — there^s  no  stopping  these  good  gen- 
tlemen*s  tongues. — But  when  1  tell  you,  Mrs. 
Candour,  that  the  lady  they  arc  abusing  is  a 
particular  friend  of  mine,  I  Hope  youil  not 
take  her  part. 

Lady  Sneer.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Well  said,  Sir 
Peter!  but  you  are  a  cruel  creature, — too 
phlegmatic  yourself  for  a  jest,  and  too  peevish 
to  allow  wit  in  others. 

Sir  Peter  2\  Ah!  madam,  true  wit  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  good-nature  than  your  lady- 
ship IS  aware  of. 

LadjT.  True,  Sir  Peter:  I  believe  they 
•re  so  near  akin  that  tbey  can  never  be  united. 

Sir  Benj. B,  Or  rather,  madam,  suppose 
them  to  be  man  and  wife,  because  one  sel- 
dom wtM  them  together. 

LadxT.  But  Sir  Peter  is  such  an  enemy 
to  scandal,  I  believe  be  would  have  it  put 
down  by  parliament 


Sir  Peter  T.  Tore  heaven,  madam,  if  tbey 
were  to  consider  the  sporting  with  repiitalioa 
of  as.  much  importance  as  poaching  oa  its. 
nors,  and  pass  an  act  for  the  preservatioa  of 
fame,  I  believe  there  are  many  woald  tbak 
them  for  the  bilL 

Lady  Sneer.  O  Lud,  Sir  Peter;  woaM jw 
deprive  us  of  our  privileges? 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ay,  madam;  and  thenao  per- 
son should  be  permitted  to  kill  charaden  sod 
run  down  reputations,  but  qualified  old  maidi 
and  disappointed  widows. 

Lady  Sneer,  Go,  you  monster! 

Mrs.  Can.  But,  jurely ,  you  would  not  be 
quite  so  severe  on  those  who  only  report  wbt 
tney  hear? 

Sir  Peter  T.  Tes ,  madam ,  I  woald  km 
law  merchant  for  them  too ;  and  in  all  cases 
of  slander  currency,  whenever  the  drawer  of 
the  lie  was  not  to  be  found,  the  injured  par- 
ties should  have  a  right  to  come  on  aoj  of 
the  indorsers. 

CrabL  Well,  for  my  part,  I  believe  tbere 
never  was  a  scandalous  tale  wilhout  sone 
foundation. 

Sir  Peter  T.  O,  nine,  out  often  oftliema. 
licious  inventions  are  founded  on  some  ridi- 
culous misrepresentation! 

Lady  Sneer,  Come,  ladies,  shaO  we  fit 
down  to  cards  in  the  neat  room? 

Enter  a  Servant  who   whispers  Sul  Pitu. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Ill  be  with  them'  dircdly^ 
rU  get  away  unperceived.  [Jport 

£ady  Sneer.  Sir  Peter,  you  are  not  going 
to  leave  us? 

Sir  Peter  T,  Your  ladyship  must  escosc  ne; 
Pm  called  away  by  particular  business.  Bid 
I  leave  my  character  behind  me. 

VExU  Sir  Peter, 

Sir  Benj,  B.  Well— certainly.  Lady  Tf  aile, 
that  lord  of  yours  is  a  strange  being;  I  cosM 
tell  you  somes  stories  of  him  would  make  joa 
laugh  heartily  if  he  were  not  your  husband. 

Lady  T.  O,  pray  don*t  mind  that;-^nc, 
do  let^s  hear  them. 

[Joins  tlie  rest  of  the  company  going  in- 
to the  nejct  room. 

Josephs.  Maria,  I  see  you  have  no  satis- 
faction in  this  society. 

Maria.  How  is  it  possible  I  should?— If  to 
raise  malicious  smiles  at  the  infirmities  or 
misfortunes  of  those  who  have  never  iajared 
us  be  the  province  of  wit  or  humour,  Ueaveo 
grant  me  a  double  portion  of  dulness! 

Josephs.  Yet  they  appear  more ill-oalured 
than  they  are, — they  have  no  malice  at  bead. 

Maria,  Then  is  their  conduct  still  nort 
contemptible;  for,  in  my  opinion,  oolbiog 
could  excuse  the  interference  of  their  toago^i 
but  a  natural  and  uncontrollable  biltemess  of 
mind. 

Josephs,  Undoubtedly,  madam;  and  itbii 
always  been  a  sentiment  of  mine,  that  to  pro- 
pagate a  malicious  truth  wantonly  u  more 
despicable  than  to  falsify  from  revenge.  Bat 
can  you,  Maria,  feel  thus  for  others,  aad  be 
unkind  to  me  alone? — \t  hope  to  be  dcaied 
the  tenderest  passion? 

Maria.  Wh^  will  you  distress  me  bj  ft- 
newing  the  subject? 

Josephs.  Ah,  Maria!  you  would  nottresi 
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me  thus,  and  oppose  your  guardian »  Sir  Pe~ 
ler^j  will,  LmI  tnat  I  see  tba(  profligate  Char- 
les is  still  a  favoured  rival. 

Maria.  Ungenerously  urged!  —  But  vrbat- 
ever  my  sentiments  are  for  that  unfortunate 
yoane  man,  be  assured  I  sball  not  feel  more 
bound  to  give  bim  up,  because  bis  distresses 
have  lost  nira  the  regard  even  of  a  brother. 

Joseph  S,  Nay,  but  Maria,  do  not  leave  me 
wilh  a  frown:  by  all  tbat*s  honest,  I  swear-^ 
Gad*s  life,  beres  Lady  Teaxle! — \Aside\ — 
You  must  not — no,  you  shall  not — for,  though 
I  have  the  greatest   regard  for  Lady  Teaxle-* 

Maria*  Lady  Teazle  \ 

Joseph  S.  I  et  were  Sir  Peter  to  suspect — 

Enier  Ladt  Teazle,  and  comes  forward, 

LadfT.  What  is  this,  pray?  Do  you  take 
her  for  me  ?  -*  Child,  you  are  wanted  in  the 
next  room.  —  [Exit  maria,'^  —  Wbat  is  all 
this,  pray? 

Josephs.  O,  tbe  most  unlucky  circumstance 
in  nature  1  Maria  has  somehow  suspected  tbe 
tender  concern  I  bave  for  your  happiness,  and 
threatened  to  acquaint  Sir  Peter  with  her  sus- 
picions, and  I  was  just  endeavouring  to  reason 
with  her  when  you  came  in. 

Lady  T.  Indeed !  but  you  seemed  to  adopt 
a  very  tender  mode  of  reasoning  —  do  you 
usually  argue  on  your  knees? 

Josephs,  O,  she*s  a  child,  and  I  thought  a 
liltle  bombast  — But,  Lady  Teaxle,  when  are 
you  to  give  me  your  judgment  on  my  library, 
as  you  promised? 

Ladjr  T.  Nq,  no ;  1  begin  to  think  it  would 
be  imprudent,  and  you  know  1  admit  you  as 
a  lover  no  farther  than  fashion  sanctions. 

Joseph  S,  True — a  mere  platonic  cicisbeO'-» 
what  every  wife  is  entitled  to. 

Ladjr  T,  Certainly,  one  must  not  be  out  of 
the  fashion. — However,  I  have  so  much  of  my 
country  prejudices  left,  that,  though  Sir  Petervi 
ill -humour  may  vex  roe  ever  so,  it  never  sball 
provoke  roe  to — 

Josephs.  The  only  revenge  in  your  power. 
— Well — I  applaud  your  moderation. 

Ladjr  T.  Go — you  are  an  insinuating  wretch. 
—  But  we  shall  be  missed  —  let  us  join  tbe 
company. 

Joseph  S»  Bat  we  bad  best  not  return 
together. 

LadjT.  Well— don*t  slay;  for  Maria  shaVl 
come  to  ihear  any  roore  of  your  reasoning,  I 
promise  you.  [Exit  Lad/  Teazle. 

Joseph  S.  A  curious  dilemma  my  politics 
have  run  me  into!  I  wanted,  at  first,  only  to 
inp-atiate  royself  with  Lady  Teazle,  that  she 
might  not  be  roy  eneroy  wilh  Maria;  and  I 
have,  I  don*t  know  how,  become  her  serious 
iover.  Sincerely  I  begin  to  wish  I  had  never 
made  such  a  point  of^ainin^  so  very  good  a 
character,  for  it  has  lea  me  roto  so  roany  cur- 
sed rogueries  that  I  doubt  1  shall  he  exposed 
at  last  lExii. 

Scene  III.— Sir  Peter  TeazlbV 

Enler  Rowley  and  Sir  Outer  Surface. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Ha !  ha !  ha  I  So  my  old  friend 
is  married ,  hey  ?  —  a  young  wife  out  of  the 
countrv.  —  Ha!  ha!  ha!  that  he  should  have 
stood  bluiT  to  old  bachelor  so  long,  and  sink 
into  a  husband  at  last. 
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Rowlejr,  But  you  must  not  rally  him  on 
subject.  Sir  Oliver:    *tis  a  tender  point,    I  as- 
sure  you,  though  he  has  been  married  only 
seven  months. 

Sir  Olivers.  Then  he  has  been  just  half  a 
year  on  tbe  stool  of  repentance !— >Poor  Peter ! — 
But  you  say  he  has  entirely  given  up  Charles,— 
never  sets  bim,  hey? 

Roivlejr.  His  prejudice  against  him  is  asto- 
nishing, and  I  am  sore,  greatly  increased  by 
a  jealousy  of  him  with  Lady  Teaxle,  which  he 
has  industriously  been  led  into  by  a  scanda- 
lous society  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  have 
contributecl  n6t  a  little  to  Charleses  ill  name. 
Whereas,  the  truth  is,  I  believe,  if  the  lady  is 
partial  to  either  of  them,  his  brother  is  the 
favourite. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Ay,  I  know  there  are  a  set  of 
malicious,  prating,  prudent  ^oss\^%^  both  male 
and  female,  who  murder  characters  to  kill 
time;  and  will  rob  a  young  fellow  of  bis  good  ^ 
name,  before  he  has  years  to  know  the  value 
of  it — But  1  am  not  to  be  prejudiced  against 
my^  nephew  by  such,  1  promise  you. — No,  nO| 
—  if  Charles  has  done  nothing  false  or  mean, 
I  shall  compound  for  bis  extravagance. 

^  liotvle/.  Then,  roy  life  on*t,  you  will  reclaim 
him.  —  Ah,  sir!  it  gives  me  new  life  to  find 
that  jrour  heart  is  not  turned  against  him;  and 
that  the  son  of  my  good  old  master  has  one 
friend,  however,  leA. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  What,  shall  I  forget.  Master 
Rowley,  when  1  was  at  bis  years  mysrlf?- 
Egad,  my  brother  and  I  were  neither  of  os 
very  prudent  youths;  and  yet,  I  believe,  you 
have  not  seen  many  hetter  men  than  your  old 
roaster  was. 

Rowlej.  Sir,  *tis  this  reflection  gives  me  as- 
surance that  Charles  may  yet  be  a  credit  to 
his  family. — But  here  comes  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Egad,  so  he  does. — Meroy  on 
me! — he*s  greatly  altered — and  seems  to  have 
a  settled  married  look!  One  may  read  Aii#* 
band  in  bis  face  at  this  distance 

Enter  Sir  Peter  Teazle. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Hah!  Sir  Olivcr-my  old  friend! 
Welcome  to  England  a  thousand  times! 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Thank  you  —  thank  you.  Sir 
Peter!  and  iTaith  I  am  glad  to  find  you  well^ 
believe  me. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Oh!  *tis  a  long  time  since  we 
met — fifteen  years,  I  doubt,  6ir  Oliver,  and 
many  a  cross  accident  in  the  time. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Ay,  I  bave  had  my  share.— 
But,  what!  I  find  you  are  married,  hey?— 
VVell,  well  —  it  can't  be  helped  —  and  so  — I 
wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart 

Sir  Peter  T.  Thank  you,  thank  you.  Sir 
Oliver. — Yes,  I  have  entered  into-!-tae  happy 
slate; — but  we^ll  not  talk  of  that  now. 

Sir  Oliver  S»  True,  true.  Sir  Peter:  eld 
friends  should  not  begin  on  grievances  at  first 
meeting — no,  no,  no. — 

lioivlejr.  Take  care,  pray,  sir. — 

Sir  Olivers.  Well — so  one  of  roy  nephews 
is  a  wild  fellow,  bey? 

Sir  Peter  T.  Wild!  Ah!  my  old  friend,  I 
grieve  for  your  disappointment  there;  he's  a 
lost  young  roan,  indeed.  However,  his  brother 
will  roake  you  amends;  Joseph  is.  indeed^ 
what  a  youth  should  be.  Every  boaj  in  the 
world  speaks  well  of  him. 
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SirOlherS.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it;  he  has 
too  good  a  character  to  be  an  honest  fellow. 
Every  body  speaks  well  of  him  I — Pshaw!  then 
he  has  bowed  as  low  to  knates  and  fools  as 
to  the  honest  dignity  of  genius  and  virtue. 

Sir  Peter  T.  What,  Sir  Oliver!  do  you 
blame  him  for  not  makine  enemies? 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Yes ,  if  he  has  merit  enough 
to  deserve  them. 

SirPeierT.  Well,  well—you'll  be  convin- 
ced when  you  know  him.  ^Fis  edification  to 
hear  him  converse;  he  professes  the  noblest 
sentiments. 

SirOlioerS,  Oh!  plague  of  his  sentiments! 
if  he  salutes  me  with  a  ^crap  of  morality  in 
his  mouth,  I  shall  be  sick  directly. — Bui,  How- 
ever, don't  mistake  me,  Sir  Peter;  I  don't 
mean  to  defend  Charles's  errors:  but  before  I 
form  my  judcment  of  either  of  them,  I  intend 
(o  make  a  trial  of  their  hearts:  and  my  friend 
Rowley  and  1  have  planned  something,  for  the 
purpose. 

Aoiviejr.  And  Sir  Peter  shall  own  for  once 
he  has  been  mistaken. 
■    SirPeierT,  Oh!  my  life  on  Joseph's  honour. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Well— come,  give  us  a  bottle 
of  good  wine,  and  well  drink  the  lads'  health, 
and  tell  you  our  scheme. 

SirPeierT.  Allons  then! 

Sir  Oliver  S,  And  don't.  Sir  Peter,  he  so 
severe  against  your  old  friend's  son.  Odds 
my  life!  I  am  not  sorry  that  he  has  run  out 
of^tbe  course  a  little:  for  my  part,  [  hate  to 
see  prudence  clinging  to  the  green  suckers  of 
youth;  'tis  like  ivy  round  a  sapling,  and  spoils 
the  growth  of  the  tree.  [^Exeuni» 

ACT  HI. 

Scene  L — Sir  Peter  Teazle*s. 

Enier  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Sir  Ouvbr  Sur- 
face, and  RowiET. 

Sir  Peter  T  Well,  then,  we  will  see  this 
fellow  first,  and  have  our  wine  afterwards: — 
hut  bow  is  this,  master  Rowley?  1  don't  see 
the  )est  of  your  scheme. 

Rotvlef,  Why,  sir,  this  Mr.  Stanley,  who 
I  was  speaking  of,  is  nearly  related  to  them 
by  their  mother.  He  was  a  merchant  in  Dublin, 
but  has  been  ruined  by  a  series  of  undeserved 
misfortunes.  He  has  applied,  by  letter,  to  Mr. 
Surface  and  Charles:  from  the  former  be  has 
received  nothing  but  evasive  promises  of  fu- 
ture service,  wnile  Charles  has  done  all  that 
his  extravagance  has  lefl  him  power  to  do  ; 
and  he  is,  at  this  time,  endeavouring  to  raise 
a  sum  of  money,  part  of  which,  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  distresses,  I  know  he  intends  for 
the  service  of  poor  Stanley. 

Sir  Oliver  S.   Ah! — he  is  my  brother's  sod. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Well,  hut  how  is  Sir  Oliver 
personally  to — 

Rotvle/,  Why,  sir,  I  will  inform  Charles 
and  his  brother,  that  Stanley  has  obtained 
permission  to  apply  personally  to  his  friends, 
and  as  they  have  neither  of  them  ever  seen 
him,  let  Sir  Oliver  assume  his  character,  and 
he  will  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  judging,  at 
least,  of  the  benevolence  of  their  dispositions ; 
and  believe  me,  sir,  you  will  find  in  the 
youngest  brother,  one,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
toUy  and  dissipation,  has  still,  as  onr  immortal 


bard  expresses  it,  — *'a  heart  to  nitf^  and,  a 
hand  open  as  day,  for  melting  cnarity." 

Sir  Peier  T.  Pshaw!  What  signifies  Ins 
having  an  open  hand  or  purse  either,  when 
he  has  nothing  left  to  give?  Well,  well— 
make  the  trial ,  if  you  please.  But  where  is 
the  fellow  whom  you  brought  for  Sir  OtiTir 
to  examine,  relative  to  Chanes's  affairs? 

Rotxflej,  Below,  wailing  his  commands,  and 
no  one  can  give  him  better  intelligence.  Tkii, 
Sir  Oliver,  is  a  friendly  Jew,  who,  to  do  him 
justice,  has  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
bring  your  nephew  to  a  proper  sense  of  his 
extravagance. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Pray  let  us  have  him  in. 

Rotvlrjr.  Desire  Mr.  Moses  to  walk  up  slaia 

l^Apari  to  SframL 

Sir  Petpr  T.  But,  pray,  why  should  you 
suppose  he  will  speak  the  truth? 
>  Rotvlej.  Oh!  I  have  convinced  him  tkatk 
has  no  chance  of  recovering  certain  sums  a^ 
vanced  to  Charles,  but  through  the  booot)-  of 
Sir  Oliver,  who  he  knows  is  arrived ;  so  liil 
you  may  depend  on  his  fidelity  to  bis  own 
interests :  1  nave  also  another  evidence  is  mf 
power,  one  Snake,  whom  I  have  detected  in 
a  matter  little  short  of  forgery,  and  shall  speed- 
ily produce  him  to  remove  some  oi  joor 
prejudices. 

Sir  Peier  T,  I  have  beard  too  mack  on  that 
subject. 

Rovifley.  Here  comes  the  honest  linditc.— 

Enter  Moses. 

— ^This  is  Sir  Oliver. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Sir,  I  understand  you  ha^^ 
lately  had  great  dealings  with  my  nephew. 
Charles. 

Moses,  Yes,  Sir  Oliver,  1  have  done  ail  I 
could  for  him;  but  he  was  ruined  before  Ik 
came  to  me  for  assistance. 

Sir  Olivers.  That  was  unlucky,  truly;  for 
you  have  had  no  opportunity  of  showing  jonr 
talents. 

Moses,  None  at  all ;  I  hadn't  the  pleasvre  of 
knowing  his  distresses  till  he  was  some  thos- 
sands  worse  than  nothing. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Unfortunate,  indeed!— Bot I 
suppose  you  have  done  all  in  your  power  fii^ 
him,  honest  Moses? 

Moses.  Yes ,  he  knows  that ;  —  this  vcn 
evening  I  was  to  have  brought  him  a  gcolie- 
man  from  the  city,  who  does  not  know  hia, 
and  will,  I  believe,  advance  him  some  moseT. 

Sir  Peter  T.  What,->one  Charles  has  nenr 
had  money  from  before? 

Moses.  Yes,  — Mr.  Premium,  of  Cmtckil 
Friars,  formerly  a  broker. 

Sir  Peier  T.  Egad,  Sir  Oliver,  a  thoB|lt 
strikes  me !— Charles,  you  My^  doev  not  bvv 
Mr.  Premium? 

Moses,  Not  at  alL 

Sir  Peter  T.  Now  then,  Sir  Oliver,  yousBJ 
have  better  opportunity  of  satisfying  yoandf 
than  by  an  old  romancing  tale  of  a  poor  R- 
lation:  go  with  my  friend  Moses,  and  repif- 
sent  Premium ,  and  then ,  Fll  answer  for  i 
you'll  see  your  nephew  in  all  his  glory, 

Sir  Oliver  S.  End,  I  like  this  ides  hettr 
than  the  other,  ana  I  may  visit  Joseph  sAc^ 
wards  as  Old  Stanley. 

SirPeierT-  Tme^so  you  may. 
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BowUr,  Welly  thit  is  taking  Charles  rather 

at  a  disaJVantaffe,  to  be  sure; — however,  Moses, 

you  understand  Sir  Peter,  and  will  he  faithful  ? 

Mo€es*  You  may  depend  upon  me; — this  is 

near  the  time  I  was  to  have  gone. 

Sir  Oliver  S*  Vi\  accompany  yoa  as  soon 
as  you  please,  Moses — But  hold!  1  have  forgot 
one  thing— how  the  plague  shall  1  he  ahle  to 
pass  for  a  Jew? 

Moses,  There*s  no  need  —  the  principal  is 
Christian. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Is  he  ?  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear 
it.  But  then  again,  a*n*t  1  rather  too  smartly 
Pressed  to  look  like  a  rooniy  lender? 

Sir  Peter  2*  Not  at  all;  'twould  not  be  out 
of  character  y  if  you  went  in  your  own  car- 
riafe— would  it,  Moses? 
Moses,  Not  in  the  least. 
Sir  Olivers,  Well -hut  how  must  I  talk?— 
tkere*s  certainly  some  cant  of^usury  and  mode 
of  treating  that  I  oucht  to  know* 

Sir  Peler  Tt  O !  there's  not  much  to  learn. 
The  great  point,  as  I  take  it,  is  to  he  esor- 
bitant  enough  in  your  demands— hey,  Moses? 
Moses*  Yes,  that's  a  very  great  poinL 
Sir  Olivers.  I'll  answer  for't  I'll  not  be 
wanting  in  that.  Ill  ask  him  eight  or  ten 
per  cent  on  the  loan,  at  least 

Moses,  If  you  ask  hira  no  more  than  that, 
you'll  he  discovered  immediately. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Hey  I — what  the  plague! — how 
muck  then? 

Moses,  That  depends  upon  the  circumstances. 
If  he  appears  not  very  anxious  for  the  supply, 
you  should  require  only  forty  or  fifty  per  cent. ; 
but  if  you  find  him  in  great  distress,  and  want 
the  monies  very  bad,  you  may  ask  double. 

Sir  Peter  T,  ^  A  good   honest  trade  you're 
leamine.  Sir  OliverT 
Sir  Oliver  S,  Truly,   I  think  so  —  and  not  I  prefer.    Tis  evident  his  vfces  and  follies  have 


me   farther  instructions    as   we   go    together. 

Sir  Peter  T.  You  will  not  have  much  time, 
for  your  nephew  lives  hard  by. 

Sir  Olivers,  O!  never  fear:  my  tutor  ap- 
pears so  able,  that  though  Charles  lived  in  toe 
next  street,  it  must  be  my  own  lault  if  I  am 
not  a  complete  rogUe  before  I  turn  the  comer. 
^JExeunt  Sir  Oliver  Surface  and  Moses, 

Sir  Peter  T,  So^  now,  I  think  Sir  Oliver 
will  be  convinced:  you  are  partial,  Rowley, 
and  would  have  prepared  Charles  for  the 
other  plot. 

Rowlej,  No,  upon  my  word,  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Well,  go  bring  methisSnakci 
and  I'll  hear  what  be  has  to  say  presently. — 
I  see  Maria,  and  want  to  speak  with  her. 
[Exit  Roi»ley\  I  should  be  glad  to  be  con- 
vinced my  suspicions  of  Lady  Teasle  and 
Charles  were  unjust.  I  have  never  yet  opened 
my  mind  on  this  subject  to  my  friend  Joseph 
—I  am  determined  I  will  do  it-— he  will  give 


me  his  opinion  sincerely. 

Enter  Ma&ia* 

So,  child,  has  Mr.  Surface  returned  with  you? 

Maria,  No,  sir;  he  was  engaged. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Well,  Maria,  So.  you  not  reflect, 
the  more  you  converse  with  that  amiable 
young  man,  what  return  his  partiality  for  you 
deserves  ? 

Maria,  Indeed,  Sir  Peter,  your  fi*equent 
importunity  on  this  subject  distresses  me  ex- 
tremely—  you  compel  me  to  declare,  that  I 
know  no  man  who  has  ever  paid  me  a  parti* 
cular  attention,  whom  I  would  not  prefer  to 
Mr.  Surface. 

Sir  Peter  T,  So-^here's  perverseness ! — No. 

»,  Maria,  'tis  Charles  only  whom  you  would 
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unprofitable. 

Moses*  Then,  you  know,  you  hav'o't  the 
monies  yourself,  but  are  forced  to  borrow  them 
for  him  of  an  old  Iriend. 

Sir  Oliver  S*  Oh!  I  borrow  it  of  a  firiend, 
do  I? 

Moses,  And  your  friend  is  an  unconscion- 
able dog:  but  you  cau^t  help  that 

Sir  Oliver  o.  My  friend  an  unconscionable 
doff? 

moses.  Yes,  and  he  himself  has  not  the 
monies  by  him,  but  is  forced  to  sell  stock  at 
a  greast  loss. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  He  is  forced  to  sell  stock  at  a 
great  loss,  is  he?  Well,  that's  very  kind  of  him. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Tfaith,  Sir  Oliver— Mr.  Pre- 
mium, I  mean»  you'll  soon  be  master  of  the 
trade.  But,  Moses!  would  not  you  have  him 
run  out  a  little  against  the  Annuity  Bill  ?  That 
would  be  in  character,  I  should  think. 

Moses,  Very  much. 

Rowlejr,  And  lament  that  a  young  man  now 
must  be  at  years  of  discretion,  before  he  is 
suffered  to  ruin  himself? 

Moses,  Ay,  great  pityl 

Sir  Peter  77  And  abuse  the  public  for  al- 
lowing merit  to  an  act,  whose  only  object  is 
to  snatch  misfortune  and  imprudence  from  the 
rapacioMS  gripe  of  nsuiTf  and  give  the  minor 
a  chance  of  inheriting  nis  estate  without  being 
undone  by  coming  into  possession. 

Sir  OUver  S,    So— so— Moses   shall  give 


won  your  heart 

Maria,  This  is  unkind,  sin  You  know  I 
have  obeyed  you  in  neither  seeing  nor  cor- 
responding with  him :  I  have  beard , enough  to 
convince  me  that  he  is  unworthy  my  regard. 
Yet  I  cannot  think  it  culpable,  if,  while  my 
understanding  severely  condemtas  his  vices, 
my  heart  suggests  some  pity  for  his  distresses. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Well,  well,  pity  him  as  much 
as  you  please;  but  give  your  heart  and  hand 
to  a  worthier  object 

Maria,  Never  to  his  brother! 

Sir  Peter  T,  Go  —  perverse  and  obstinate ! 
but  take  care,  madam;  you  have  never  yet 
known  what  the  authority  of  a  guardian  is: 
don't  compel  me  to  inform  you  of  it. 

Maria,  I  can  only  say,  you  shall  not  have 
just  reason.  Tis  true,  by  my  father's  will,  I 
am  for  a  short  period  bouna  to  regard  you 
as  his  substitute;  but  must  cease  to  think  yoa 
so,  when  you  would  compel  me  to  be  miser- 
able. {Exit  Maria* 

Sir  Peter  T,  Was  ever  man  so  crossed  as 
I  am?  every  thing  conspiring  to  fret  me!  J 
had  not  been  involved  in  matrimony  a  fort- 
night, before  her  father,  a  hale  and  hearty 
man,  died,  on  purpose,  I  believe,  for  the  plea- 
sure of  plaguing  me  with  the  care  ot  his 
daughter.^  But  here  comes  my  helpmate!  She 
appears  in  great  good  humouf.  How  happy 
I  should  be  if  I  could  tease  her  into  loving 
me,  though  but  a  little! 
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[Act  III. 


Enter  Lady  Teazle. 


Lctdj  T,  Lud !  Sir  Peler,  I  hope  you  havVl 
been  quarrellinc^  -with  Maria?  It  is  not  using 
me  Avell  to  be  nl-hunioured  when  I  am  not  by. 


Sir  Peter  T.  Ah !  Lady  Teazle,  you  might 
have  the  power  to  make  me  good-humoured 
at  all  times. 

Ladj  T.  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  had;  for  I 
want  you  to  he  in  a  charming  sweet  temper 
ii  this  moment.  Do  be  good-humoured  now, 
and  let  roe  have  two  hundred  pounds,  will  you  ? 

Sir  Peter  T,  Two  hundred  pounds!  what, 
anU  1  to  be  in  a  good  humour  without  paying 
for  it?  But  speak  to  niethus,  and  iYaith  ihere^s 
nothing  I  could  refuse  you.  You  shall  have 
it;  but  seal  me  a  bond  for  the  repayment. 

Lady  T»  O  no  —  there  —  my  note  of  hand 
will  do  as  well.  \Pffering  her  Hand. 

Sir  Peter  T,  And  you  shall  no  longer  re- 
proach roc  with  not  giving  you  an  indepen- 
dent settlement.  I  mean  shortly  to  surprise 
you: — but  shall  we  always  live  thus,  Ley  r 

■Lady  %\  If  you  please.  Tm  sure  1  donH 
care  how  soon  we  leave  off  quarrelling,  pro- 
vided you*lI  own  you  were  tired  fu*st. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Well  —  then  let  our  future 
contest  be,  who  shall  be  most  obliging. 

LadjT,  I  assure  you.  Sir  Peter,  good  na- 
ture becomes  you — you  look  now  as  you  did 
before  we  were  married,  when  you  used  to 
walk  with  me  under  the  elms,  and  tell  me 
stones  of  what  a  gallant  you  were  in  your 
youth,  and  chuck  me  under  the  chin,  you 
would;  and  ask  roe  if  I  thought  I  coula  love 
an  old  fellow,  who  would  deny  me  nothing — 
didn't  you? 

Sir  Peter  T.  Yes ,  yes ,  and  you  were  as 
kind  and  attentive — 

Ladj  T,  Ay — so  I  was,  and  would  always 
lake  your  part,  when  my  acquaintance  used 
to  abuse  you,  and  turn  you  into  ridicule. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Indeed! 

Ladj  T»  Ay,  and  when  my  cousin  Sophy 
has  called  you  a  stiif,  peevish  old  bachelor, 
and  laughed  at  me  for  thinking  of  marrying 
one  who  might  be  my  father,  I  have  always 
defended  you,  and  said,  I  didn*t  think  you  so 
ugly  by  any  roeans,  and  I  dared  say  youM 
make  a  very  good  sort  of  a  husband. 

Sir  Peter  T.  And  you  prophesied  right; 
and  we  shall  now  be  the  happiest  couple — 

Ladj  T,  And  never  differ  again  ? 

Sir  Peler  T.  No,  never! — though  at  the  same 
time,  indeed,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  you  must 
watch  your  temper  very  seriously ;  for  in  all 
our  little  quarrels,  my  dear,  if  you  recollect, 
my  love,  you  always  began  first.' 

Ladj  T,  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Sir 
Peter:  indeed,  you  always  gave  the  provocation. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Now  see,  my  angel !  take  care — 
contradicting  isn*t  the  way  ^o  keep  friends. 

LadjT.  Then  don*t  you  begin  it,  niylove! 

Sir  Peter  T.  There,  now!  you — you  are 
going  on.  You  don*t  perceive,  my  life,  that 
you  are  just  doing  the  very  thing  which  you 
Know  always  makes  me  angry. 

LadjT.  Nay,  you  know  if  you  will  be  angry 
without  any  reason,  my  dear — 

Sir  Peter  T,  There!  now  you  want  to  quar- 
rel again. 

Ladj  T.  No,  I  am  sure  I  don't  :^but  if  you 
will  be  so  peevish — 
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Sir  Peter  T,  There  now !  who  begins  foi? 

Leuij  T,  Why  you,  to  be  sure.  I  said 
nothing — but  there's  no  bearing  your  temper. 

Sir  Peter  E,  No,  no,  madam:  the  fault^s  in 
your  own  temper. 

Ladj  T,  Ay,  you  are  just  what  my  cousin      ' 
Sophy  said  you  would  be. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Your  cousin  Sophy  is  a  for- 
ward, irripertinent  gipsy. 

Ladj  T.  You  are  a  great  bear,  Fm  snre,  to 
abuse  my  relations. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Now  may  all  the  plagues  of 
marriage  be  doubled  on  me,  if  ever  f  try  to 
be  friends  with  ySu  any  more! 

Ladj  T,  %o  much  the  better. 

Sir  Peter  ST.  No,  no,  madam:  'tis  evident 
you  never  cared  a  pin  for  me ,  and  I  vas  a 
madman  to  marry  you — a  pert,  rural  coqaetle, 
that  had  refused  nddf  the  honest  'squires  in  tlie 
neighbourhood. 

Ladj  T,  And  I  am  sure  I  was  a  fool  to 
marry  you -^  an  old  dangling  bachelor,  wbo 
was  single  at  fifty,  only  because  he  never  could 
meet  with  any  one  who  would  have  him. 

Sir  Peter  T»  Ay,  ay,  madam ;  but  you  were 
leased  enough  to  listen  to  me:  you  never 
ad  such  an  offer  before. 

Ladj  r.   No!  didn't  I  refuse  Sir  Tity  Ter- 
rier,  who  every  body  said  would  have  been  a 
better  match?    for  his  .estate   is  just  as  good 
as  yours,  and  be  has  broke  his  neck  since  we     ' 
have  been  married. 

Sir  Peter  T.  I  have  done  with  yon,  madam! 
You  are  an  unfeeling,  ungrateful— but  thcre*s 
an  end  of  every  thing.  1  believe  you  capable 
of  every  thing  that  is  bad.  —  Yes,  madam,  I 
now  believe  the  reports  relative  to  vou  and 
Charles,  madam. — ^Yes,  madam,^otf  and  Charles 
are — not  without  grounds. — 

Ladj  T,  Take  care,  Sir  Peler!  you  had 
better  not  insinuate  any  such  thing!  Ill  not 
be  suspected  without  cause,  I  promise  you. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Very  well,  madam!  very  well! 
A  separate  maintenance  as  soon  as  you  pleaK. 
Yes,  madam,  or  a  divorce ! — I'll  make  an  example 
of  myself  for  the  benefit  of  all  old  bachelors.— 
Let  us  separate,  madam. 

Larij  2\  Agreed!  agreed!  —  And  now,  my 
dear  Sir  Peter,  we  are  of  a  mind  once  morr. 
we  may  '  be  the  happiest  couple  —  and  oem 
differ  again,  you  know — ha!  ha!  ha!  WeJi, 
you  are  going  to  be  in  a  passion,  I  see,  and 
1  shall  only  interrupt  you — so,  bye — bye.  [^rA 

Sir  Peter  T,  Plagues  and  tortures!  Caol  I 
make  her  angry  either!  Oh,  I  am  the  most 
miserable  fellow!  but  1*11  not  bear  her  pre- 
suming to  keep  her  temper:  no!  she  mv 
break  my  heart,  but  she  sha'nt  keep  her  temper. 

[i'ji/. 

Scene  IL — Charles  Surface's  House. 
Enter  Trip,  Moses,  «/?</ Sir  Oliver  SuRrict. 

Trip.  Here,  master  Moses !  if  you'll  star  » 
moment,  I'll  try  whether  —  what's  the  gentle- 
man's name? 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Mr.  Moses,  what  is  my  name? 

Moses.  Mr.  Premium. 

Trip.  Premium — very  well. 

[Exii  Trip,  taking  snuff- 

Sir  Oliver  S.  To  judge  by  the  servants,  one 
wouldn't  believe  the  roaster  was  ruined.  Bsi 
what! — silre,  this  was  my  brother's  bouse -^ 
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Moses*  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Charles  bought  it  of 
Mr.  Josepfay  with  tbc  furaitixre,  pictures,  etc. 
just  as  toe  old  gentleman  left  it.  Sir  Peter 
thought  it  a  piece  of  estravagauce  in  bim. 

Sir  Olivers,  la  my  mind,  the  otlier*s  eco- 
nomy in  selling  it  to  nim  was  more  reprehen- 
sible by  half. 


mi 


Enter  Trip. 

Trip.  My  master  says  you  must  wait,  gen- 
tlemen: he  has  company,  and  canH  speak  with 
you  yet 

Sir  Oliver  S,  If  he  knew  who  it  was  want- 
ed to  see  bini,  perhaps  he  would  not  send 
such  a  message? 

Trip,  Yes,  yes,  sir;  he  knows  you  are  here — 
1  did  not  forget  little  Premium;  no,  no,  no. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Very  well;  and  1  pray,  sir, 
^vfaal  may  be  your  name? 

I'rip,  Trip,  sir;  my  name  is  Trip,  at  your 
service. 

SirOlit^erS.  Well  then,  Mr.  Trip,  you 
have  a  pleasant  sort  of  place  here,  I  guess  ? 

Trip,  Why,  yes— here  are  three  o;*  four  of 
us  pass  our  time  agreeably  enough;  but  then 
our  wages  are  sometimes  a  little  in  arrear — 
and  not  very  great  either — ^but  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  and  find  our  own  bags  ^)  and  Fouquets. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Bags  and  bouquets!  halters 
and  bastinadoes!  [/iside. 

Trip,  And,  d-propos,  Moses — have  you  been 
able  to  get  me  tbat  little  bill  discounted? 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Wants  to  raise  money  too ! — 
mercy  on  me!  Has  his  distresses  too,  1  war> 
rant,  like  a  lord,  and  affects  creditors  and 
duns.  [j4side. 

Moses,  HTwas  not  to  be  done,  indeed, 
Mr.  Trip,  / 

Trip.  Gook  lack,  you  surprise  me!  My 
friend  Brush  has  indorsed  it,  and  I  thought 
when  he  put  his  name  at  the  back  of  a  bill 
Was  the  same  as  cash. 

Moses.  No!  ^wouldn't  do. 

Trip,  A  small  sum — but  twenty  pounds. 
HarkVe,  Moses,  do  you  think  you  couldnH 
get  it  me  by  way  of  annuity? 

Sir  Oliver  S,  An  annuity!  ha!  ha!  a  foot- 
man raise  money  by  way  of  annuity!  Well 
done,  luxun\  egad!  [j4side. 

Moses.  YVell,  but  you  must  ensure  your 
place. 

Trip.  O  with  all  my  heart!  Til  ensure  my 
place,  and  my  life  too,  if  you  please. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  It*s  more  than  I  would  your 
neck.  \Aside, 

Moses,  But  is  there  nothing  you  could 
deposit? 

Trip,  Why,  nothing  capital  of  my  master*s 
wardrobe  has  dropped  lately;  but  I  could  give 
you  a  mortgage  on  some  of  his  winter  clothes, 
with  equity  of  redemption  before  November — 
or  you  shall  have  the  reversion  of  the  French 
velvet,  or  a  post-obit  on  the  blue  and  silver; — 
these,  1  should  think,  Moses,  with  a  few  pair 
of  point  ruflles,  as  a  collateral  security — Ley, 
my  little  fellow? 

Moses,  W^ell,  well.  [Bell  rings. 

Trip,  Egad,  I  heard  the  bell!  1  believe, 
geutlenien,  1  can  npw  introduce  you.  DonH 
forget  the  annuity,  little  Moses!  This  way, 
gentlemen.    Fll  insure    my  place,  you  know. 

I)  Bags  for  iha  hntr  IicLuid 


Sir  Oliver  S.  If  the  man  be  a  shadow  of 
the  master,  this  is  the  temple  of  dissipation 
indeed  I       ,  [^Exeunt, 

SCENB  HL 

CuARLEs  Surface,  Careless,  elc,  etc.  at  a 
table  witJt  wine,  etc, 

Charles  S,  Tore  heaven,  *tis  true  I—*' there's 
the  great  degeneracy  of  the  age.  Many  of 
our  acquaintance  have  taste,  spirit,  and  polite- 
ness; but  plague  on*t,  they  wonU  drink. 

Careless,  It  is  so  indeed,  Charles !  they  give 
into  all  the  substantial  luxuries  of  the  table, 
and  abstain  from  nothing  but  wine  and  wit. 
O  certainly  society  suffers  by  it  intolerably; 
for  now,  instead  of  the  social  spirit  of  raillery 
that  used  to  mantle  over  a  gi^is  of  bright 
Burgundy,  their  conversation  is  become  just 
like  the  opa  water  tbey  drink,  which  has  all 
the  pertness  and  flatulence  of  Champaigne^ 
without  the  spirit  or  flavour. 

IsL  Gent,  but  what  are  they  to  ^o  who 
love  play  better  than  wine? 

Careless,  True:  there's  Sir  Harry  diets  him^ 
self  for  gaming,  and  is  now  under  a  hazard 
regimen. 

Charles  S.  Then  he'll  have  the  worst  of  it. 
What!  you  wouldn't  train  a  horse  for  the 
course  by   keeping  liim  from  com?    For  my 

fart,  egad,  I  am  never  so  successful  as  when 
am  a  little  merry:  let  me  throw  on  a  bottle 
of  Champaigne,  and  I  never  lose — at  least,  I 
never  feel  my  losses,  which  is  exactly  the 
same  thing, 

2d  Gent.  Ay,  that  I  believe. 

Charles  S'.  And  then,  what  man  can  pretend 
to  be  a  believer  in  love,  who  is  an  abjurer  of 
wine  ?  Tis  the  test  by  which  the  lover  knows 
his  own  heart.  Fill  a  dozen  bumpers  to  a 
dozen  beauties,  and  she  that  floats  atop  is  the 
maid  that  has  bewitched  you. 

Careless.  Now  then,  Charles,  be  honest  and 
give  us  your  real  favourite. 

Charles  S,  W^hy,  I  have  withheld  her  only 
in  compassion  to  you.  If  I  toast  her,  you 
must  give  a  round  of  her  peers,  which  is  im- 
possible— on  earth. 

Careless.  Oh!  then  we'll  find  some  cano- 
nized  vestals  or  heathen  goddesses  that  will 
do,  I  warrant! 

Charles  S.  Here  then,  bumpers,  you  rogues ! 
bumpers!  Maria!  Maria! — 

Sir  Harrj B.  Maria  who? 

CliarlesS.  O  damn  the  surname  —  'tis  too 
formal  to  be  registered  in  Love's  calendar;  but 
now,  Sir  Harry,  beware,  we  must  have  beauty 
superlative, 

Careless.  Nay,  never  study.  Sir  Harry: 
we'll  stand  to  the  toast,  tnough  your  mistress 
should  want  an  eye,  and  you  know  you  have 
a  song  will  excuse  you. 

Sir  Harry  B.  Egad,  go  I  have!  and  I'll  give 
him  the  song  instead  of  the  lady. 

SOKG. 

Here's  to  the  maiden  of  bashful  fifteen; 
Here's  to  tlie  widow  of  fifty ; 
Here's  to  the  flaunting  extravagant  que^n, 
And  hero's  to  the  housewife  that's  thrifty. 
Chorus,  Let  the  toast  pass, — 
Drink  to  the  lass, 
\'ll  warrant  she'll  prove  an  excuse  for  the  glass 
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Here's  to  the  charmer  whose  dimples  we  prite ; 
Now  to  the  maid  who  has  none,  sir: 
Here*s  to  the  girl  with  a  pair  of  blue  eyes, 
And  here's  to  the  nymph  with  but  one,  sir. 

Cfiorus*  Let  the  toast  pass,  etc. 
Here's  to  the  maid  with  a  bosom  of  snow ; 
Now  to  her  that's  as  brown  as  a  berry: 
Here's  to  the  wife  with  a  face  full  of  woe. 
And  now  to  the  girl  that  is  merry. 

Chorus,  Let  the  toast  pass,  etc. 
For  let  'em  be  ciumsy,  or  let  'em  be  slim. 
Young  or  ancient,  I  care  not  a  feather; 
So  fill  a  pint  bumper  quite  up  to  the  brim, 
And  let  us  e'en  toast  them  together. 

Choru^.  Let  the  toast  pass,  etc 

All.  Dfavo!  bravo! 

Enter  Trip,  and  whispers  Charles  Surface. 

Charles  S.  Gentlemen,  you  must  excuse  me 
a  little.     Careless,  take  the  chair,  will  you? 

Careless,  Nay,  prithee,  Charles,  what  now?« 
This  is  one  of  your  peerless  beauties,  I  sup- 
pose, has  dropt  in  by  chance?         ^ 

Charles  S,  No,  failh  |  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
'tis  a  Jew  and  a  broker,  who  are  come  by 
appointment. 

Careless,  O  damn  il !  let's  hare  the  Jew  in. 

isl  Gent,  Ay,  and  the  broker  too,  by  all 
means. 

2d  Gent,  Yes,  yes,  the  Jew  and  the  Lpoker. 

Charles S,  Egad,  with  all  my  heart!  Trip, 
bid  the  gentlemen  walk  in — though  there's  one 
of  them  a  stranger,  I  can  tell  you. 

Careless.  Charles,  let  us  give  them  some 
generous  Burgundy,  and  perhaps  they'll  grpw 
conscientious. 

Charles S,  O  hang  'em,  no!  wine  does  but 
draw  forth  a  man^s   natural   qualities;    and  to 
make  them  drink  would  only  be  to  whet  their 
knavery. 
JSnterTKiPf  Sir Qxiver Surface,  andMos^s, 

Charles  S.  So,  honest  Moses,  walk  in:  walk 
in,  pray,  Mr,  Premium — that's  the  gentleman's 
name,  isn't  it,  Moses? 

Moses,  Yes,  sir. 

Charles  S,  Set  chairs,  Trip — sit  dovm,  Mr. 
Premium  —  glasses ,  Trip  —  sit  down ,  Moses. 
Come ,  Mr.  Premium ,  rll  give  yoii  a  senti- 
ment; berets  Success  to  usurjr!  —  Moses,  fill 
the  gentleman  a  bumper. 

Moses,  Success  to  usury/ 

Careless.  Right,  Moses — usury  is  prudence 
and  industry,  and  deserves  to  succeed. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Then — hen?s  aU  the  success 
it  deserves! 

Careless,  No,  no,  that  wnnH  do!  Mr.  Pre- 
mium, you  have  demurred  at  the  toast,  and 
must  dnnk  it  in  a  pint  bumper. 

\st  Gent  A  pint  bumper,  at  least. 

Moses,  O  pray,  sir,  consider  —  Mr.  Pre- 
mium's a  gentleman, 

Careless.  And  therefore  loves  good  wine. 

2d  Gent*  Give  Moses  a  quart  glass^-tfais  is 
mutrny,  and  a  high  contempt  for  the  chdir. 

Careless.  Here,  now  for'l!  Til  see  justice 
done,  to  the  last  drop  of  my  bottle. 

Sir  Olivers,  Nay,  pray,  gentlemen  —  I  did 
not  expect  this  usage. 

Cliarles  S.  No,  liang  it,  you  sha'n't !  Mr. 
Premium's  a  stranger. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Odd!  J  wish  I  was  well  out 
of  their  company !  [Aside. 


Careless.  Plague  on 'emthen!— if  tbeydonH 
drink,  we'll  not  sit  down  with  them.  Cone, 
Harry,  the  dice  are  in  the  next  room— Charles, 
you'll  join  us  when  ycu  have  finished  jov 
business  with  the  gentlemen? 

Charles  S.  I  will !  I  will !  {Kneuntl  Careless! 

Careless,  [Returning^   Well! 

Charles  S,  Perhaps  1  may  want  yon. 

Careless.  O,  you  know  1  am  always  readj: 
word,  note,  or  bond,  'tis  all  the  same  to  me. 

[Exit 

MoseS'  Sir,  this  is  IVIr,  Premium,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  strictest  honour  and  secresy;  and 
always  performs  what  he  undertakes.  Mr. 
Premium,  this  is — 

Charles  S,  Pshaw !  have  done,  —  Sir,  my 
friend  Moses  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  bat  a 
little  slow  at  expression :  bell  be  an  hour  gifis^ 
ns  our  titles.  Mr.  Premium,  tbe  plain  state 
of  the  matter  is  this:  I  am  an  eitniTagaot 
young  fellow  who  wants  to  borrow  money— 
you  1  take  to  be  a  prudent  old  fellow,  wIm 
have  got  money  to  lend.  —  I  am  hlockbead 
enough  to  give  fifty  per  cent,  sooner  than  oot 
have  It;  anuyou,  (presume,  are  rogue  eDoa|k 
to  take  a  hundred  if  you  can  get  it.  Noir, 
sir,  you  see  we  are  acquainted  at  once,  aod 
may  proceed  to  business  without  farther  cere* 
mony. 

Sir  Oliper  S.  Exceeding  frank,  upon  ny 
word. — I  see,  sir,  you  are  not  a  man  of  many 
compliments, 

Cliarles  S.  Oh  no,  sir!  plain  dealing  in 
business  I  always  think  best. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Sir,  I  like  yon  the  better  for 
it — however,  you  are  mistaken  in  one  ibint; 
I  have  no  money  to  lend,  but  I  believe  I  coud 
procure  some  of  a  friend;  but  then  he's  an 
unconscionable  dog,  isn't  be,  IVIoses? 

Moses.  But  you  can't  help  that 

Sir  Oliver  S,  And  must  sell  stock  to  accom- 
modate you — ^mustn't  he,  Moses? 

Moses.  Yes,  indeed!  You  know  I  always 
speak  the  truth,  and  scorn  to  tell  a  lie! 

Charles  S*  Right  People  that  speak  tnilk 
generally  do:  but  these  are  trifles,  Mr.  Pre- 
mium. What!  I  know  money  isn't  to  be 
bought  without  paying  for't! 

Sir  Olivers.  Well— but  what  security  could 
you  give?  You  have  no  land,  I  suppose? 

Charles  S.  Not  a  mole-hill,  nor  a  twig,  bot 
what's  in  the  bough-pots   out  of  the  windov! 

Sir  Olivers.  Nor  any  stocky  I  presume? 

Charles  S,  Nothing  but  live  stock  —  and 
that's  only  a  few  pomters  and  ponies.  Bot 
pray,  Mr.  Premium,  are  you  acquainted  at  ail 
with  any  of  my  connexions? 

Sir  Olivers,  Why,  to  say  truth,  I  am, 

Charles  S.  Then  you  must  know  that  1  have 
a  dev'lish  rich  uncle  in  tbe  East  Indies,  Sir 
Oliver  Surface,  from  whom  I  have  tbe  greatest 
expectations? 

Sir  Oliver  S.  That  you  have  a  wealthy  node 
I  have  heard;  but  how  your  expectations wiO 
turn  out  is  more,  1  believe,  than  yon  can  tell. 

Charles S.  O  no! — there  can  be  no  doubt 
They  tell  me  I'm  a  prodigious  favourite,  and 
that  he  talks  of  leaving  me  every  thing. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Indeed  I  this  is  the  iirst  IV 
heard  of  it. 

Charles  S.  Yes ,  yes ,  'tis  just  so  —  Moi« 
knows  'tis  true,  don't  you,  Moses? 
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Moses*  O  yes!  HI  swear  lo*t. 

Sir  OHoeriS.  Ef^ad,  tbey'll  persuade  me  pre- 
sently Vm  at  Bengal.  [Aside^ 

Charles  S.  Now  I  propose,  Mr.  Preiniiim, 
if  it*s  a£:reeable  to  you,  a  postobit  on  Sir  Oli- 
ver*i  lilc;  though  at  the  same  time  the  old 
fellow  has  been  so  liberal  to  me,  that  I  give 
you  my  word,  I  should  be  very*  sorry  to  hear 
thai  any  thing  had  happened  to  him. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Not  more  than  I  should,  I  as- 
sure you.  But  the  bond  you  mention  happens 
to  be  just  the  worst  security  you  could  ofTer 
me-^for  I  might  live  to  a  hundred,  and  never 
tee  the  principal. 

Charles  S,  O  yes,  you  would — the  moment 
Sir  Oliver  dies,  you  know,  you  would  come 
on  me  for  the  money. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Then  I  believe  I  should  be 
the  most  unwelcome  dun  you  ever  had  in 
your  life. 

Charles  S.  What!  I  suppose  ynu*re  afraid 
that  Sir  Oliver  is  too  gooif  a  life? 

Sir  Oliver  S,  No,  indeed,  I  am  not;  though 
i  have  heard  he  is  as  hale  and  healthy  as  any 
man  of  his  years  in  Christendom* 

C/iorlesS,  There  again  now  you  are  mis- 
informed. No,  no,  the  climate  has  hurt  him 
considerably,  poor  uncle  Oliver!  Yes,  yes,  he 
breaks  apace,  Vm  told — and  is  so  much  altered 
lately,  that  his  nearest  relations  don*t  know  him. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  No!  ha!  ha!  so  much  altered 
lately,  that  his  nearest  relations  don*t  know 
him,  ha!  ha!  ha!  0      « 

Charles  S.  Ha!  ha!-^youVe  glad  to  hear 
that,  little  Premium  P 

Sir  Oliver  S,  No,  no,  Fm  not 

C/iarles  S.  Yes,  yes,  you  are — ha !  ha !  ha !— <- 
You  know  that  mends  vour  chance.  . 

Sir  Oliver  S.  But  I  m  told  Sir  Oliver  is 
comins;  over?  —  nay,  some  say  he  is  actually 
arrivca? 

Charles S*  Pshaw!  Sure  I  must  know  better 
than  you  whether  he*s  come  or  not.  No,  no, 
rely  on*t  he^s  at  this  moment  at  Calcutta — 
isnt  he,  Moses? 

MoseSf  O  yes,  certainly. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Very  true,  as  you  say,  you 
must  know  better  than  I,  though  I  have  it 
from  pretty  good  authority — haven't  I,  Moses? 

Moses,  Yes,  most  undoubted! 

Sir  Oliver  S.  But,  sir,  as  I  understand  you 
want  a  few  hundreds  immediately -«- is  there 
nothing  you  could  dispose  of? 

Charles S.  How  do  you  mean? 

Sir  Oliver  S,  For  instance,  now,  I  have 
heard  that  your  father  left  behind  him  a  great 
quantity  ot  massy  old  plate? 

Charles  S,  O  hud  I^-that*s  gone  long  ago. — 
Moses  can  tell  you  how  better  than  I  can. 

Sir  Olivers,  Good  lack!  all  the  family  race 
cups  and  corporation  bowls  ^)! — [^AsideJ  Then 
it  was  also  supposed  that  his  library  was  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  compact — 

Cliarfes  Sk  Yes,  yes,  so  it  was — vastly  too 
much  so  for  a  private  gentleman.  For  my 
part ,  1  was  always  of  a  communicative  dis- 
position, so  I  thought  it  a  shame  to  keep  so 
much  knowledge  to  myself. 

Sir  Oliver  «$*  Mercy  upon  me!  Learning 
that  had  run  in  the  family  like  an  heir  loom! 

i)  Gold-or  fti!«er-cup«  wim  at  racM;  bo^ls  rceahrcd  u 
pmcttU  from  ihc  citj. 


\[Asidell  Pray,  what  are  become  of  the  books? 
^,    Charles  S,  You  roust  inquire  of  the  auctio- 
tieer.  Master  Premium,  for  I  don*t  believe  even 
Moses  can  direct  yon. 
Moses.  I  know  nothing  of  books. 
Sir  Oliver  S.  So,  so,,  nothing  of  the  family 
property  left,  I  suppose? 

Charles  S-  Not  much,  indeed;  unless  you 
have   a  mind  to  the  family  pictures.    I  have 

got  a  room  full  of  ancestors  above,  and  if  you 
ave  a  taste  for  paintings,  egad,  you  shall  have 
*em  a  bargain. 

Sir  Olivers.  Hey!  what  the  devil!  sure, 
you  wouldnH  sell  your  forefathers,  would  yon? 

Charles  S.  Every  man  of  them  to  the  best 
bidder. 

Sir  Oliver  S-  What!  your  great  imdes  and 
aunts? 

Charles  S,  Ay,  and  my  gr«>t  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers  too. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Now  I  give  him  up.  lAside"] 
What  the  plague,  have  you  no  bowels  for 
your  own  kmc^ed?  Odd^  life,  do  you  take 
me  for  Sfaylock  in  the  play,  that  you  would 
raise  moqey  of  me  on  your  own  flesh  and 
blood  ? 

C/iarles  S.  Nay,  my  little  broker,  don't  be 
angry ;  what  need  you  care  if  you  have  your 
money^s  worth? 

Sir  Oliver  S.    Well,   I'll  be  the  purchaser: 


I  think   I   can  dispose   of  the   family  canvass. « 
Oh,  ril  never  forgive  him  this!  never!  \^Aside, 

Enler  Careless. 

Careless.   Conie,  Charles,  what  keeps  you? 

Charles  S.  I  can't  come  yet:  i'faith  we  are 
going  to  have  a  sale  above  stairs;  here's  little 
Premium  will  buy  all  my  ancestors. 

Careless.  O,  bum  your  ancestors! 

Charles  S.  No,  he  may  do  that  afterwards, 
if  he  pleases.  Stay,  Careless,  we  want  you : 
^S^^t  y^"  ^^^'^  ^^  auctioneer;  so  come  aJong 
with  us. 

Careless.  Oh ,  have  vnth  you ,  if  that's  the 
case.   Handle  a  hammer  as  well  as  a  dice-box ! 

Sir  Olivers.  Oh,  the  profligates!      [Aside. 

Charles  S.  Come,  Moses,  you  shall  be  ap- 
praiser, if  we  want  one.  Gad's  life,  little  Pre- 
mium, you  don't  seem  to  like  the  business  ? 

Sir  Oliver  S.  O  yes,  I  do,  va&tlj^.  Ha !  ha ! 
ha  I  yes,  yes,  I  think  it  a  rarie  joke  to  sell 
one's  family  by  auction — ha !  ha  \ — O  the  pro- 
digal!  [Aside, 

Charles S.  To  be  sure!  when  a  man  wants 
money,  where  the  plague  should  he  get  as- 
sistance if  he  can't  make  free  with  his  own 
relations?  [£xet4ni. 

Act  IV. 

ScEifE  I, — Picture  Room  at  Charleses. 

Enter  Charles  Surface,  Sir  Oliver  Sur- 
face, Moses,  and  Careless. 

Charles  S.  Walk  in,  gentlemen,  pray  walk 
in; — here  they  are,  the  family  of  the  Surfaces, 
up  to  the  Conquest. 

Sir  Olivers.  And,  in  my  opinion,  a  goodly 
collection. 

diaries  S.  Ay,  ay,  these  are  done  in  the 
true  spirit  of  portrait  painting ; — no  voloniier 
grace  and  expression.  Not  like  the  works  of 
your  modern   Raphaels,   who  give  you    the 
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alrongest  resemblaQce,  y6t  contrive  to  make 
your  portrait  inclepenaent  of  you;  so  tbat  you 
may  sink  the  original  and  not  hurt  the  picture. 
' — No,  no;  the  merit  of  these  is  the  inveterate 
likeness — all  sliir  and  awkward  as  the  origi- 
'  nals,  and  like  nothing  in  human  nature  besides. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Ah!  we  shall  never  see  such 
figures  of  men  again. 

Charles S,  I  hope  not.  —  Well,  you  see, 
master  Premium,  ^what  a  domestic  character 
I  am;  here  I  sit  of  an  evening  surrounded 
by  my  family. — But,  come,  get  to  your  pul* 
pit,  Mr.  Auctioneer;  here*s  an  old  gouty  cnair 
of  my  father^s  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Careless*  Ay,  ay,  this  will  do. — but,  Char- 
les, I  hav^n^t  a  hammer.;  and  what's  an  aucr- 
tioneer  without  his  hammer? 

Charles S.  £gad,  that's  true; — what  parch- 
ment have  we  here? — O,  our  genealogy  in 
full.  Here,  Careless, — you  shall  have  no  com- 
mon bit  of  mahogany,  here*s  the  family  tree 
for  you,  you  rogue, — this  shall  be  your  ham- 
mer, apd  now  you  may  knock  down  my  an- 
cestors with  iheir  own  pedigree. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  What  an  unnatural  rogue ! — 
an  ex  post  facto  parricide!  [Aside, 

Careless.  Yes,  yes,  berets  a  bit  of  jour  ge- 
neration indeed; — faith,  Charles,  this  is  the 
most  convenient  thing  you  could  have  found 
for  the  business,  for  Hwill  serve  not  only  as 
•  a  hammer^  but  a  catalogue  into  the  bargain. 
Come,  begin — A-going,  a-going,  a-going! 

Charles  S.  Bravo,  Careless! — Well,  here's 
my  great  uncle.  Sir  Richard  Raveline,  a  mar- 
vellous good  general  in  his  day,  1  assure  you. 
He  serve:}  in  ail  the  Ouke  ot  Marlborough^s 
wars,  and  got  that  cut  over  his  eye  at  the 
battle  of  Malplaquet.  —  What  say  you,  Mr. 
Premium? — look  at  him — there's  a  hero,  not 
cut  out  of  his  feathers,  as  your  modern  dipt 
captains  are,  but  enveloped  in  wig  and  regi- 
mentals, as  a  general  should  be.' — What  do 
you  bid? 

Moses.  Mr.  Premium  would  have  j'ow  speak. 

CharlesS,  Why,  then,  he  shall  have  him 
for  ten  pounds,  and  Vm  sure  thafs  not  dear 
for  a  staff-odicer. 

Sir  Olivers,  Heaven  deliver  me !  his  famous 
uncle  Richard  for  ten  pounds!  \Aside'\ — Well, 
sir,  I  take  him  at  that. 

Charles  S,  Careless,  knock  down  my  uncle 
Richard.  —  Here,  now,  is  a  maiden  sister  of 
his,  my  great  aunt  Deborah,  done  by  Knelier, 
thought  to  be  in  his  best  manner,  and  a  very 
formidable  likeness. — There  she  is,  you  see,  a 
shepherdess  feeding  her  flock. — You  shall  have 
her  for  five  pounds  ten — the  sheep  are  worth 
the  money. 

Sir  Olivers*  Ah!  poor  Deborah!  a  woman 
who  set  such  a  value  on  herself!  [AsideJ  — 
Five  pounds  ten — she*s  mine. 

Charles S.  Knock  down  my  aunt  Deborah: 
— Here,  now,  arc  two  that  were  a  sort  of 
cousins  of  theirs.  You  see,  Moses,  these  pic- 
tures were  done  some  time  ago,  when  beaux 
wore  wigs,  and  the  ladies  their  own  hair. 

Sir  Olivers.  Yes, truly,  bead-dresses  appear 
to  have  been  a  little  lower  in  those  days. 

Charles  S.  Well,  take  that  couple  for  the 
same. 

Moses.  Tis  good  bargain. 

Charles S,  Careless !— This, no f^,  is  a  grand- 


father of  my  mother**,  a  learned  )udgc,  wdl 
known  on  the  western  circuit— What  do  you 
rate  him  aL  Moses? 

Moses,  Four  guineas. 

Charles  S.  Four  ^ineas  !—Gad*s  life,  you 
don*t  bid  me  the  price  of  his  wig.— I^lr.  Pre- 
mium, you  have  more  respect  for  the  wool- 
sack ^) ;  do  let  us  knock  his  lordship  down  at 
fifteen. 

Sir  Olivers.  By  all  means. 

Careless,  Gone! 

ClUwlesS,  And  there  are  two  broUicn  of 
his,  William  and  W^alter  Bluot,  Esquires, 
both'  members  of  parliament,  and  noted  speak- 
ers, and  wbafs  very  extraordinary,  1  believe, 
this  is  the  first  time  they  were  everhoagktor 
sold. 

SirOh'per^.  That  is  very  extraordinary,  in- 
deed! ril  take  them  at  your  own  price,  for 
the  honour  of  parliament. 

Careless.  Well  said,  little  Premium!- Ill 
knock  them  down  at  forty. 

Charles  S.  Here*s  a  jolly  fellow— I  doal 
know  what  relation,  but  he  was  mayor  of 
Mancl^ester:  take  him  at  eight  poundi. 

Sir  Olivers.  No,  no;  six  will  do  for  tbe 
mayor. 

CliarlesS.  Come,  make  it  guineas,  aad  HI 
throw  you  the  two  aldermen  there  into  tbe 
bargain. 

Sir  Olivers,  They're  mine. 

Charles  S,  Careless,  knock  down  the  mayor 
and  alde^en. — But  plague  on\  we  sball  be 
all  day  retailing  in  this  manner;  do  let  us  deal 
wholesale:  what  say  you,  little  Premium?  Gire 
us  three  hundred  pounds  for  the  rest  of  tbe 
family  in  the  lump. 

Careless.  Ay*  ay,  that  will  be  the  best  way- 

Sir  Olivers,  Well,  well,  any  thing  to  ac- 
commodate you; — they  are  mine.  But  tbert 
is  one  portrait  which  you  have  always  parsed 
over. 

Careless.  Whaty  tbat  ill-looking  little  fellov 
over  the  settee  ? 

Sir  Olivers.  Yes,  sir,  I  mean  that,  tbou^ifa 
I  don  t  think  him  so  iU-looking  a  little  feliov, 
by  any  meaps. 

C/tarlesS.  What,  that?  — Obi  that's  nj 
uncle  Oliver;  'twas  done  before  he  went  to 
India. 

Careless.  Your  uncle  Oliver!  —  Gad,  tben 
you'll  never  be  friends,  Charles.  Tbat,  oov, 
to  me,  is  as  stem  a  looking  rogue  as  eterl 
saw;  an  unforgiving  eye,  and'  a  damned  dts- 
inheriting  countenance!  ao  inveterate  kna^e, 
depend  on't.  Don*t  you  think  so,  little  Pr«- 
mium? 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Upon  my  soul,  sir,  I  do  not; 
[  think  it  is  as  honest  a  lookinff  face  as  any 
in  the  room,  dead  or  alive ;— but  1  suppose 
uncle  Oliver  goes  with  the  rest  of  tbelumbff^ 

Clu4rlesS.  «o,  hang  it;  Til  not  part  wftt 
poor  Noll.  The  old  fdlow  has  been  very  gow 
to  me,  and,  egad.  Til  keep  his  picture  irbile 
IVe  a  room  to  put  it  in. 

Sir  Olivers.  The  rogue's  my  nephew  atw 
all!  [^^iV/tf]— But,  sir,  1  have  somehow  uktf 
a  fancy  to  that  pictui'e. 

Charles  S.  I'm  sorry  for't,  for  you  cerlaiaK 

0  The  fbanerllor'n  leaC  in  the  Uoos«  of  Lwdi./ 
on  a  TToolMck;  and  it  tha*  applict  to  all  b«lM|< 
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will  nol  hatre  it.  — Oons,    hayen'k    you 
enough  of  them  ? 

SirOliQerS,  I  forgive  him  every  thing! 
[Aside] — But,  sir,  when  I  take  a  whim  in  my 
head* I  don^t  ^aiue  money.  IMl  give  you  as 
much  for  that  as  for  all  tbe  rest. 

Charles S,  Oon^t  tease  me,  master  broker; 
I  tell  yott  rU  not  part  with  it,  and  there*s  an 
end  ot  it. 

Sir  Olivers.  How  like  his  father  the  dog 
is!  [AsideJ—WcU,  well,  I  have  done.-^I  did 
Dot  perceive  it  before,  but  I  think  I  never  saw 
such  a  striking  resemblance— [^^fcfeJ^Here 
Is  a  draught  for  your  sum. 

Charles  S.    Why,  His    for    eigbt    bandred 
pounds. 
Sir  Olivers,  You  will  not  let  Sir  Oliver  go? 
Charles S,   Zounds!  no! — 1   tell   you   once 
more. 

Sir  Olivers.  Then  never  mind  the  diffe' 
rence,  we*ll  balance  that  another  time — but 
give  me  your  hand  on  the  bargain;  you  are 
an  honest  fellow,  Charles — I  beg  pardon,  sir^ 
for  being  so  free. — Come,  Moses. 

Charles S.  Egad,  this  is  a  whimsical  old 
fellow!  But  hariree,  Premium,  you'll  prepare 
lodgings  for  these  gentlemen. 

Sir  Oliver  S*  Yes,  yes,  1*11  send  for  them  in 
a  day  or  two. 

Charles S,  But,  hold;  do  now  send  a  gen- 
teel conveyance  fot*  them,   for,  I  assure  you, 
they  were  most  of  them  used  to  ride  -  in  their 
own  carriages. 
Sir  Olivers.  I  will,  I  will— for  all  but  Oliver. 
Charles  S.  Ay,  all  but  the  little  nabob. 
Sir  Oliver  S.  YouVe  fiied  on  tbat  ? 
Charles  S.  Peremptorily. 
Sir  Oliver  S»     A  dear  extravagant  rogue ! 
r^^iV/eJ^-Good-day ! — Come,  Moses. — Let  me 
Gear  now  wbo  calls  bim  profligate! 

[ICxeunt  Sir  Oliver  Surface  and  Moses. 
Careless.  Why,  tbia  is  the  oddest  genius 
of  the  sort  I  ever  saw ! 

Charles  S.  Egad,  he*s  the  prince  of  brokers, 
f  think.  I  wonder  bow  Moses  got  acquainted 
with  so  bonest  a  fellow. — Hah!  faere^snowley ; 
do,  Careless,  say  1*11  join  the  company  in  a 
few  moments. 

Careless.  1  will— but  don*t  let  tbat  old  block'- 
head  persuade  you  to  squander  any  of  that 
money  on  old  musty  debts,  or  any  sucb  non- 
sense; for  tradesmen,  Charles,  are  tbe  most 
exorbitant  fellows. 

Charles  S.  Very  true,  and  paying  them  is 
only  encouraging  them. 
Careless.  JNothing  else. 
Charles  S.  Ay,  ay,  never  fear.  [Exit  Care- 
less]— Sob!  this  was  an  odd  old  fellow, 
indeed. — ^Let  me  see  — twothirds  of  this  is  mine 
by  right,  five  hundred  and  thirty  odd  pounds: 
'Fore  Heaven !  I  find  one*s  ancestors  are  more 
valuable  relations  than  I  took  tbem  for! — La- 
dies and  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  and 
▼cry  gratelol  servant.— 

Enter  Rowlet. 

Hah!  old  Rowley!  egad,  you  are  just  come 
In  time  to  take  leave  of  your  old  acquaintance. 

Rowley.  Yes,  I  beard  they  were  a  going. 
But  I  wonder  you  can  bave  sucb  spiriis  un- 
der so  many  distresses. 

Charles St^  VVby^tbere*s  tl^e  point!  my  dis- 
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tresses  are  so  many,  tbat  I  cant  afford  to  part 
with  my  spirits;  but  1  shall  be  rich  and  sple- 
netic, all  in  good  time.  However,  I  suppose 
you  are  surprised  tbat  I  am  not  more  sorrow- 
ful at  partine  witb  so  many  near  relations; 
to  be  sure  tis  very'  affecting:  but  you  see 
they  never  mote  a  muscle,  so  why  should  1? 

koivley.  There*s  no  making  you  serious  a 
moment. 

Charles  S.  Yes^  faitb,  I  am  so  now.  Here^ 
my  honest  Rowley,  bere,  get  me  this  changed 
directly,  and  take  a  hundred  pounds  of  it 
immediately  to  old  Stanley. 

Rowley.  A  hundred  pounds!  Consider  only — 

Charles S,  Gad*s  life,  don't  talk  about  it: 
poor  Stanley's  wants  are  pressing,  and  if  you 
don*t  make  baste,  we  shall  have  some  one  call 
that  has  a  better  right  to  the  money. 

Rowley.  Ah !  there*s  tbe  point !  1  never  will 
cease  dunning  you  witb  the  old  proverb — 

Charles  S.  *Be  just  before  you*re  generous.* 
— Why,  so  I  would  if  I  could;  but  Justice 
is  an  old  lame  hobbling  beldame,  and  1  can^ 
get  her  to  keep  pace  witb  Generosity  for  the 
soul  of  me. 

Rowley.  Yet,  Charles,'  believe  me,  one  hour*s 
reflection — 

Charles  S.  Ay,  ay,  it's  alf  very  trnej  but. 
hark*ee,  Rowley,  while  I  bave,  by  heaven  1*11 
give;  so  damn  your  economy,  and  now  for 
hatard.  [Exeunt. 

ScEMB  II. — The  Parlour. 
Enter  Sir  Oliveh  Surface  and  Moses. 

Moses.  Well,  sir,  I  think,  as  Sir  Peter  said, 
you  bave  seen  Mr.  Charles  in  bigb  glory ;  *lis 
great  pity  he*s  so  extravagant. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  True,  but  be  would  not  sell 
my  picture. 

Moses.  And  loves  wine  and  women  so  much. 

Sir  Olivers.  But  be  would  not  .<»ell  my 
picture. 

Moses.  And  games  so  deep^ 

Sir  Olivers.  But  he  would  not  sell  my  pic- 
lure. — O,  here's  Rowley. 

Enter  Rowlky< 

Rowley.  So,  Sir  Oliver,  I  find  you  bave 
made  a  purchase — 

Sir  Olivers.  Yes,  yes,  our  young  rake  baa 
parted  witb  bis  ancestors  like  old  tapestry. 

Rowley.  And  bere  has  he  commissioned  me 
to  re-deliver  you  part  of  tbe  purchase  money 
— I  mean,  though,  in  your  necessitous  cha- 
racter of  old  Stanley. 

Moss's*  Ah!  there  is  tbe  pity  of  all;  be  is 
%o  damned  charitable. 

Rowley,  And  I  lefl  a  hosier  and  two  tailors 
in  the  hail,  wbo,  l*m  sure,  won't  be  paid,  and 
this  hundred  would  satisfy  them. 

Sir  Olivers.  Well,  well,  1*11  pay  his  debts, 
and. 'his  benevolence  too.->^But  now  I  am  no 
more  a  broker,  and  you  shall  introduce  me 
to  the  elder  brother  as  old  Stanley. 

Rowley.  Not  yet  a  while;  Sir  Peter,  I  know, 
means  to  call  there  about  this  time. 

JSnter  Trip. 

Trip4  O,  gentlemen,  I  ht^  pardon  for  nol 
showing  you  out;   this  way-^Moses,  a  word. 

[Exeunt  Trip  and  Moses. 
Sir  Olivers.   There*s  a  fellow   for  you-^ 
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would  you  believe  it,  that  puppy  iatercepted 
the  Jew  on  our  comiog,  and  wanted  to  raise 
money  before  he  got  to  his  master. 

liotvlejr.  Indeed! 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Yes,  they  are  now  planning 
an  annuity  busine«s. — Ah!  master  Rowley^  in 
my  days  senrants  were  content  with  the  fol- 
lies of  their  masters ,  when  they  were  worn  a 
little  thread-bare;  but  now,  toey  have  their 
vices,  like  their  birth-day  clothes,  with  the 
gloss  on.  [JExeunL 

Scene  III. — A  Librarj, 
Joseph  Surface  and  a  Servant, 

Josephs,  No  letter  from  Lady  Teaale? 

Serv.  No,  sir. 

Josephs.  I  am  surprised  she  has  not  sent, 
'if  she  is  prevented  from  coming.  Sir  Peter 
certainly  does  not  suspect  me.  Yet,  I  wish  f 
may  not  lose  the  heiress,  through  the  scrape 
I  have  drawn  myself  into  with  the  wife,  how- 
ever, Charleses  imprudence  and  bad  character 
are  great  points  in  my  favour. 

\Knocking  heard  wiihoui, 

Serv.  Sir,  I  believe  that  must  be  Lady  Teasle. 

Josephs,  Hold! — Se^  whether  it  is  or  not 
before  you  go  to  the  door:  I  have  a  particular 
message  foe  you,  if  it  should  be  my    brother. 

Serv,  *Tis  her  ladyship,  sir;  she  always 
leaves  her  chair  at  the  milliner*s  in  the  next 
street 

Josephs,  Stay,  stay;  draw  that  screen  be- 
fore the  window — that  will  do; — my  opposite 
neighbour  is  a  maiden  lady  of  so  anxious  a 
temper. — \Servant  draws  the  screen,  and 
exit\ — I  have  a  difHicult  hand  to  play  in  this 
aifair.  Lady  Teaxle  has  lately  suspected  my 
views  on  Maria ;  but  the  must  by  no  means 
be  let  into  that  secret, — at  least,  tul  I  have  her 
more  in  my  power.  ^ 


Enter  Ladt  I^azlb. 


Ladj  T,  What,  sentiment  in  soliloquy  now  ? 
Have  you  been  very  impatient? — O  Lud  I  don^t 
pretend  to  look  grave»^I  tow  I  couldnU  come 
before. 

Josephs,  O,  madam,  punctuality  is  a  spe- 
cies of  constancy,  a  very  unfashionable  qua- 
lity in  a  lady. 

L€tdy  T,  Upon  my  word  you  ought  to  pity 
me.  Do  yon  know  Sir  Peter  is  ^rown  so 
ill-natured  to  me  of  late,  and  so  jealous  of 
Charles  too— that's  the  b<est  of  the  story,  isn*t  it  ? 

Josephs,  I  am  glad  my  scandalous  friends 
keep  that  up.  [Aside, 

LadyT,  I  am  sure  I  wish  be  would  let 
Maria  marry  him,  and  then  perhaps  he  would 
be  convinced;  donH  you,  Mr.  Surface? 

Joseph  S%  Indeed  I  do  not.  [^JiVleJ  *- Oh, 
certainly  I  do!  for  then  my  dear  Lady  Teaxle 
would  also  be  convinced,  bow  wrong  her 
suspicions  were  of  my  having  any  design  on 
the  silly  girl. 

Leuiy  T,  Well,  well,  Fm  inclined  to  believe 
you.  But  isn*t  it  provoking,  to  have  the  most 
ill-natured  things  said  of  oue? — And  there's 
my  friend  dady  Sneerwell  has  circulated  ( 
don*t  know  bow  many  scandalous  tales  of  me, 
and  all  without  any  fonndation  too  —  that's 
what  vexes  me^^ 


Jopeph  S.  Ay,  madam,  to  be  sore,  tkat  i» 
the  provoking  circumstance — without  founda- 
tion; ves,  yes,  there's  the  mortification,  indeed; 
for  when  a  scandalous  story  is  believed  agaiiut 
one,  there  certainly  is  no  comfort  like  tlie 
consdousness  of  having  deserved  it 

Ladjr  T,  No,  to  be  sure,  then  YA  ibrgiTe 
their  malice ;  but  to  attack  me,  who  am  really 
so  innocent,  and  who  never  say  an  ifl-Batured 
thing  of  any  body— that  is,  of  any  inend;  and 
then  Sir  Peter  too,  to  have  him  $o  peerisb, 
and  so  suspicious,  when  I  know  the  inte^ty 
of  my  own  heart — indeed  'tis  monstroas! 

Josephs,  Bi^t,  my  dear  Lady  Teaile,  'tii 
your  own  fault  if  you  sufier  it  Wbca  a 
husband  entertains  a  groundless  snapidos  of 
his  wife,  and  withdraws  his  confidence  fivm 
her,  the  original  compact  is  broken,  and  she 
owes  it  to  the  honour  of  her  sex  to  outwit 
him. 

LadjrT.  Indeed! — so  that  if  he  suspects  ne 
without  cause,  it  follows,  that  the  best  way  of 
curing  his  jealousy  is  to  give  him  reason  torL 
Josephs,  Undoubtedly  —  for  your  husband 
should  never  be  deceived  in  you, — and  ia  tliat 
case  it  becomes  you  to  be  frail  in  complincst 
to  his  disccrnmeoL 

Ladjr  T,  To  be  sure,  what  you  say  is  rerr 
reasonable,  and  when  the  consciousoets  of  ray 
innocence — 

Joseph  S,  Ah !  my  dear  madam,  tbere  is 
the  great  mistake:  *tis  this  very  conscious  in- 
nocence that  is  of  the  greatest  prejudice  to 
you.  What  is  it  makes  you  negligent  of  forms, 
and  careless  of  the  world's  opinion? — wbv,  ibe 
consciousness  of  your  own  innocence.  \Vbat 
makes  you  thoughtless  in  your  conduct,  and 
apt  to  run  into  a  thousacd  little  imprudences? 
— why,  the  consciousness  of  your  own  inno- 
cence. What  makes  you  impatient  of  Sir 
Peter's  temper,  and  outrageous  at  his  suspi- 
cions ? — why,  the  consciousness  of  your  inno- 
cence. ' 

Ladjr  T*  'Tis  very  true ! 
Josephs,  Now,  my   dear  Lady  Teaile,  if 
you  would  but  once  make  a  trifling  faux  pas, 
you  can't  conceive  how   cautious   yon  would 
grow,  and  how  ready   to   humour  and   agree 
with  your  husband. 
LadjT,  Do  you  think  so? 
Joseph  S,  Oh !   I  am  sure  on't ;  and  tkcs 
you   would  find   all   scandal   would  cease  at 
once,  for,  in  short,   your  character  at  present 
is  like  a  person  in  a  plethora,  absolutely  dy- 
ing from  too  much  health. 

iLadjr  T,  So^  so ;  then  1  perceive  your  pre- 
scription is,  that  I  must  sin  in  tny  own  de- 
fence, and  part  with  my  virtue  to  secure  my 
reputation  ? 
Josephs,  Exactly  so, upon  my  credit,  msW 
Ladj  T,  Well,  certainly  this  is  the  oddest 
doctrine,  and  the  newest  receipt  for  avoiding 
calumny ! 

Josephs.    An  infallible   one,    believe   n« 
Prudence,  like  experience,   must  be  paid  for* 
LadjrT,  Why,   if  my  understanding  wer* 
once  convinced — 

Josephs,  O,  certainly,  madam »  your  on- 
derstandinff  should  be  continced. —  les,  yes— 
heaven  fori»id  I  should  persuade  yon  to  do 
any  thing  you  thought  wrong.  NO|  ao^  I  ka«e 
too  nmcD  nonour  to  desire  it. 
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LadjrT,  Don*t  yon  think  we  may  as  well 
leave  honour  out  of  the  question  ? 

Josephs,  Ah!  the  ill  efTects  of  your  coun- 
try education,  I  see,  still  remain  with  you. 

'Ladj  T,  I  doubt  they  do  indeed;  and  J 
will  fairly  own  to  you,  tnat  if  1  could  be  per- 
suaded to  do  wrong,  it  would  he  Sir  Peter*s 
ill  usage  sooner  than  your  honourable  logic, 
after  all. 

Josephs.  Then,  by  this  hand,  which  he  is 
unworthy  of —  [^Taking  her  Hand, 

Enier  Servant 

'Sd»th,  you  blockhead  —  what  do  you  want? 

Serv.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  thought 
you  would  not  choose  Sir  Peter  to  come  up 
without  announcing  him. 

Joseph  S.  Sir  Peteri — Oons — the  deTil! 

LadyT.  Sir  Peter!  O  Lud— Fm  ruined  — 
Tin  ruined! 

Serp,  Sir,  *twasn*t  I  let  him  in. 

LadyT.  Oh!  Tm  quite  undone!  What  will 
become  of  me?  Now,  Mr.  Logic — Oh!  he*s  on 
the  stairs  —  Til  get  behind  here — and  if  ever 
]*m  so  imprudent  again — 

[Goes  behind  the  Screen. 

Josephs,  Give  me  that  book. 

[Siis  down.     Servant  pretends  to 
adjust  his  Hair. 

Enter  Sia  Pbtkr. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Ay,  ever  improving  himself— 
Mr.  Surface,  Mr.  Surface — 

Josephs,  Ob!  fmy  dear  Sir  Peter,'  I  beg 
your  pardon -^  [Gfl/^iVi^  —  Ihrom^s  away  tite 
Boolcy — Jl have  been  doxing  over  a  stupidbook. 
— Well,  f  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  this 
call.  You  faavenH  been  here,  I  believe,  since 
I  fitted  up  this  room. — Books,  you  know,  are 
the  only  things  in  which  I  am  a  coxcomb. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Tis  very  neat  indeed.— Well, 
well,  that^s  proper;  and  you  can  make  even 
your  screen  a  source  of  knowledge — hung,  I 
perceive,  with  maps? 

Josephs.  O,  yes,  I  find  great  use  in  that 
screen. 

Sir  Peter  T.  I  dare  say  you  must,  certainly, 
when  you  want  to  find  any  thing,  in  a  hurry. 

Josephs.  Ay,  or  to  hide  any  thing  in  a 
hurry  either.  [Aside. 

sir  Peter  T.  Well,  I  have  a  little  private 
business — 

Josephs.  You  need  not  stay. 

\l2o  the  Servant. 

Serv.  No,  sir.  \Exit. 

Josephs.  Here's  a  chair.  Sir  Peter — I  oeg — 

Sir  Peter  T.  Well,  now  we  are  alone,  there 
is  a  subject,  my  de»r  friend,  on  which  I  wish 
to  unburthen  my  mind  to  you— a  point  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  my  peace;  in  short,  my 
dear  friend,  Lady  Teazled  conduct  of  late  has 
made  me  extrertiely  unhappy. 

Joseph  S.  Indeed !  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it. 

Sir  Peter  T.  ky^  *tis  too  plain  she  has  not 
the  least  regard  ior  me;  but,  what*s  worse,  1 
have  pretty  good  authority  to  suppose  she  has 
formed  an  attachment  to  another. 

Josephs.  Indeed!  you  astonish  me! 

Sir  Peter  T.  Yes;  and,  between  ourselves, 
I  think  I  *ve  discovered  the  person. 

Josephs.  How!  you  alarm  me  exceedingly. 


Sir  Peter  T,  Ay,  my  dear  friend,  I  knew 
you  would  sympa;hise  with  ine! 

Josephs^  Yes— believe  me.  Sir  Peter,  such 
a  discovery  would  hurt  me  just  as  much  as 
it  would  you. 

Sir  Peter  T.  I  am  convinced  of  it, — Ah!  it 
is  a  happiness  to  have  a  friend  whom  we  can 
trust  even  with  one*s  family  secrets.  But  have 
you  no  guess  who  I  mean  ? 

Josephs.  I  bavenU  the  most  distant  idea* 
It  canH  be  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite! 

Sir  Peter  T.  Oh,  no!  What  say  you  to 
Charles  ? 

Josephs,  ^y  brother!  impossible! 

Sir  Peter  T.  Oh  !  my  dear  friend,  the  good- 
ness of  your  own  heart  misleads  you.  You 
judge  of  others  by  yourself. 

Josephs.  Certainly,  Sir  Peter,  the  heart 
that  is  conscious  of  its  own  integrity  is  ever 
slow  to  credit  another's  treachery. 

Sir  Peter  T.  True  —  but  your  brother  has 
no  sentiment — you  never  hear  him  talk  so. 

Josephs.  Yet,  I  can't  but  think  Lady  Teazle 
herself  has  too  much  principle. 

Sir  Peter  T.  ky^  —  but  what  is  principle 
affainst  the  flattery  of  a  handsome,  lively  young 
fellow  ? 

Josephs.  That's  very  true. 

Sir  Peter  T.  And  there's,  yon  know,  the  dif- 
ference of  our  ages  makes  it  very  improbable 
that  she  should  have  any  very'  great  affection 
for  me;  and  if  she  were  to  be  frail,  and  I 
were  to  make  it  public,  why  the  town  would 
only  laugh  at  me,  the  foolish  old  bachelor, 
who  bad  married  a  girl. 

Josephs.  That's  true,  to  be  sure  — they 
would  laugh. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Laueh — ay,  and  make  ballads, 
and  paragraphs,  and  the  devil  knows  what  of 
me. 

Josephs.  No -—you  must  never  make  it 
public. 

Sir  Peter  T,  But  then  again—that  the  ne- 

S'lew  of  ray  old  friend,  Sir  Oliver,  should  be 
e  person  to  attempt  such  a   wrong,  hurts 
me  more  nearly. 

Josephs.  Ay,  there's  the  point.  —  When 
ingratitude  barbs  the  dart  of  injury,  the 
wound  has  double  danger  in  it. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Ay — I,  that  was,  in  a  manner, 
leA  his  guardian ;  in  whoie  house  he  had  been 
so  oAen  entertained;  who  never  in  my  life 
denied  him — my  advice. 

Josephs,  O,  'tis  not  to  be  credited.  There 
may  be  a  man  capable  of  such  baseness,  to 
be  sure;  but,  for  my  part,  till  you  can  give 
me  positive  proofs.  I  cannot  but  doubt  it. 
However,  if  it  should  be  proved  on  him,  he 
is  no  longer  a  brother  of  mine — I  disclaim 
kindred  with  him :  for  the  man  who  can  break 
the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  tempt  the  wife  of 
his  friend,  deserves  to  be  branded  as  the  pest 
of  society. 

Sir  Peter  T.  W^hat  a  diflerence  there  is 
between  you !  What  noble  sentiments ! 

Josephs.  Yet,  1  cannot  suspect  Lady  Tea- 
zle's honour. 

Sir  Peter  T.  I  am  sure  I -wish  to  think  wed 
of  her,  and  to  remove  all  ground  of  quarrel 
between  us.  She  has  lately  reproached  me 
more  than  once  with  having  made  no  settle- 
ment  on  her;  and,  in   our  last  quarrel,  she 
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utmost  hinted  that  she  should  not  hreak  herculoiis  enough.  1*11  tell  you,  SirPeter,  thoagb 
heart  if  I  was  dead.  Now,  as  we  seem  to  I  hold  a  man  of  intrigue  to  he  a  most  despic- 
diflfer  in  our  ideas  of  expense,  I  have  resolved  ahic  character,  yet,  you  know,  it  does  not 
she  shall  have  her  own  way,  and  be  her  own  follow  that  one  is  to  he  an  absolute  Joseph 
mistress  in  that  respect  for  the  future;  and  if  either!  Hark^ee,  *tis  a  little  French  milliner— 
I  were  to  die,  she  will  find  1  have  not  been  a  silly  rogue  that  plagues  me,  —  and  hating 
inattentive  to  her  interest  while  living.  Here,  some  character  4o  lose,  on  your  coming,  sir, 
my  friend,  are  the  drafts  of  two  deeds,  she  ran  behind  the  screen, 
which   I   wish   to    have   your  opinion    on.  —  I 


By  one,  she  will  enjoy  cij;ht  hundred  a  year 
independent  while  I  live;  and,  by  the  other, 
the  bulk  of  my  fortune   at  my  death. 

Josephs.  This  conduct.  Sir  Peter,  is  Tndeed 
truly  generous.^1  wish  it  may  not  corrupt 
ray  pupil*  .  [Aside, 

Sir  Peter  T,  Yes,  I  am  determined  she  shall 
have  no  cause  to  complain,  though  I  would 
DOt  have  her  acquainted  with  the  latter  in- 
stance of  my  affection  yet  awhile. 

Joseph  S.  Nor  I,  if  I  could  help  it,  [Aside,  curious 

SirPeierT,  And  now,   my  dear  friend,   if,  in  this  manner. 


Sir  Peter  T,  Ah!  you  rogue!  But,  egad, she 
has  overheard  all  1  fjave   been  saying  of  my^ 


wife. 

Josephs,   O,  Hwill   never  ^o  any  farther, 
you  may  depend  upon  it. 

Sir  Peter  T,  No!  then,    faith,   let  her  bur 
it  out — Here*s  a  closet  will  do  as  well 

Josephs,  Well,  go  in  there. 

Sir  Peter  2\  Sly  rogue!  sly  rogue! 

\Goiiig  into  the  Closet 

Josephs,  A  narrow  escape,  indeed!  and  a 

irious  situation  l*m  in,  to  part  man  and  wife 


you  please,  we  will  talk  over  the  situation  of 
your  affairs  with  Maria. 

Josephs,  [So/tij']^0,  no,  Sir  Peter;  ano- 
ther lime,  if  you  please. 

Sir  Peter  i\  I  am  sensibly  chagrined  at  the 


little  progress  you  seem  to   make    in   her   af-     '  Ladjr  T,  Couldn^t   you  lock  Sir  Peter  in? 


fed  ions. 

Jf*sephS,  I  be^  you  will  not  mention  it. 
What  are  my  disappointments  when  your 
happiness  is  in  debate !  [Softly'\  —  *Sdeath,  1 
shall  be  ruined  every  way.  [Aside, 

Sir  Peter  T,  And  though  you  are  so  averse 
to  my  acquainting  Lady  Teazle  with  your 
passion  for  Maria,  l*ra  sure  she*s  not  your 
enemy  in  the  affair. 

Josephs,  Pray,  Sir  Peter,  now,  oblige  me. 
1  am  really  too  much  alTecled  by  the  subject 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  to  bestow  a  thought 
on  my  own  concerns.  The  man  who  is  en- 
trusted with  his  friend's  distresses  can  never — 

Enter  Servant, 

Well,  sir? 

Ser0,  Your  brother,  sir,  is  speaking  to  a 
gentleman  in  the  street,  and  says  he  knpws 
you  are  '^ithin. 

Joseph  S,  *Sdeath,  blockhead,  Fm  not  within 
— Fm  out  for  the  day. 

Sir  Peter  2\  Stay  — hold  — a  thought  has 
struck  me; — you  shall  be  at  home. 

Josephs.  vVell,  well,  let  him  up,  \E.xit 
Servant"]  Hell  interrupt  Sir  Peter,  however. 

[Aside. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Now,  my  good  friend,  oblige 
ine,  1  intreat  you. — Before  Charlps  conies,  lei 
me  conceal  myself  somewhere — then  do  you 
tax  him  on  the  point  we  have  been  talking, 
and  his  answer  may  satisfy  me  at  once. 

Josephs.  O  fie,  Sir  Peter!  would  you  have 
me  join  in  so  mean  a  trick?— to  trepan  my 
brotner  too  ? 

•  Sir  Peter  T.  Nay,  you  tell  me  you  are  sure 
he  is  innocent ;  if  so,  you  do  him  the  greatest 
service  by  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  clear 
himself,  and  you  will  set  my  heart  at  rest. 
Come,  you  shall  noj  refuse  me:  here,  behind 
this  screen  will  be — Hey  I  what  the  devil ! 
there  seems  to  be  one  listener  there  already — 
ril  swear  1  saw  a  pellicoal ! 

Josephs.  lia!  ha!  ha!  >YeIi,  this  is  ridi. 


Ladjr  T,  [P..r/?/„^] -Couldn't  I  steal  off? 
Josephs.  Keep  close,  my  angel! 
Sir  Peter  T.    [Peepinff]--3osephf  tax  bisi 
home. 
Joseph  S.  Back,  my  dear  friend ! 


Josephs.  He  still,  my  life! 

Sir  Peter  T,  [Peeping]  —  You're  sure  lie 
little  milliner  won't  blab? 

Josephs.  In,  in,  my  good  Sir  Peter—Tore 
gad,  i  wish  I  had  a  key  to  the  door. 

Enter  Charles  Sukfacb. 

CJiarles  S.  Ilolia!  brother,  what  has  hecn 
the  matter?  Yo:jr  fellow  would  not  lel  me  up 
at  first.  What!  have  you  had  a  Jew  or  > 
wtnch  with  you  ? 

Josephs,  Neither,  brother, 'I  assure  you. 

ChariesS,  Hut  what  has  made  Sir  Peler 
steal  off?  1  thought  he  had  been  wilb  you. 

Josephs,  lie  ivas ,  brother;  hut  keanng 
you  were  coming,  he  did  not  choose  to  st^T. 

Charles  S,  What!  wa)  the  old  gentleinan 
afraid  1  wanted  to  borrow  money  of  bim? 

Josephs,  No,  sir:  but  I  am  sorry  to  fmd, 
Charles,  you  have  lately  given  that  wortlij 
man  grounds  for  great  uneasiness. 

Charles  S.  Yes,  they  tell  me  I  do  that  to  i 
great  many  worthy  men— But  how  $0,  pray? 

Josephs.  To  be  plain  with  you,  broUier- 
he  thinks  you  are  endeavouring  to  gain  Lady 
Teazle*s  alfeclions  from  him. 

Charles S.  Who,  I?  O  Lud!  not  I,  upon 
my  word.->Ha  !  ha!  ha !  ha!  so  the  old  fellov 
has  found  out  that  he  has  got  a  young  ^tfe, 
has  he? — or,  what  is  worse,  Lady  Teazle  lus 
found  out  she  has  an  old  husband  ? 

Josephs.  This  is  no  subject  to  jest  oa, 
brother.     He  who  can  laugh — 

Charles  S,  True,  Irue,  as  you  were  goinj 
to  say — then,  seriously,  1  never  had  the  least 
idea  of  what  you  charge  me  with^  upon  ny 
honour. 

Josephs,  W^ell,  it  will  give  Sir  Peter  ptat 
satisfaction  to  hear  this.  [Alotd' 

Charles  S.  To  be  sure,  I  once  thought  tk 
lady  seemed  to  ha^e  taken  a  fancy  to  ne; 
but,  upon  my  soul,  I  never  gave  hertbele^ 
encouragement: — besides,  you  know  my  >** 
tachment  to  Maria. 
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Josephs*  But  sure,  brotber,  even  if  Lady 
Teazle  bad  betrayed  the  fondest  partiality  for 
you — 

Charles  S.  Why,  looL^ee,  Joseph,  I  hope  I 
shall  never  deliberately  do  a  dishonourable 
action;  but  if  a  pretty  woman  was  purposely 
to  throw  herself  in  my  way — and  that  prclly 
woman  married  to  a  man  old  enough  to  be 
her  father— 

Josephs.  Well— 

Charles  S,  Why,  I  believe  I  should  be  ob- 
liged to  borrow  a  little  of  your  morality,  that's 
all. — Bui,  brother,  do  you  know  now  that  you 
surprise  mc  exceedingly,  by  naming  me  with 
Laay  Teazle ;  for,  Taith,  1  always  understood 
you  were  her  favourite.' 

Josephs,  O,  for  shame,  Charles!  This  re- 
tort is  foolish. 

Charles  S,  Nay,  I  swear  I  have  seen  you 
exchange  such  significant  glances — 

Josephs.  Nny,  nay,  sir,  this  is  no  jest. 

Charles  S,  Egnd,  I'm  serious.  —  Don't  you 
remember  one  day  when  I  called   here — 

Josephs.  Nay,  pri.hee,  Charles — 

Charles S.  And  found  you  together — 

Josephs.  Zounds,  sir!  I  insist — 

Charles  S,  And  another  lime  when  your 
servant — 

Josephs,  Brolher,  brolhei*,  a  word  with 
you !  Gad,  1  must  siop  him. 


Charles  S.  Informed,  I  say,  that — 


Josephs.  Hush!  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
Sir  Peter  has  overheard  all  we  have  b^en  say- 
ing. I  knew  you  would  clear  yourself,  or'  1 
should  not  have  consented. 

Charles S.  Ho-.*",  sir  Peter!  Where  is  he? 

Joseph  S.  Softly ;  there !  \_Points  ioihe  Closet. 

Charles S,  O,  'fore  heaven,  I'll  have  bim 
out.    Sir  Peter,  come  forth  ! 

Josephs.  No,  no — 

Charles  S.  I  say.  Sir  Peter,  come  into  court 
—[pulls  in  Sir  Pelcr] — What!  my  old  guar- 
dian!— What!  turn  inquisitor,  and  take  evi- 
dence incog  ? 

Sir  Peter  T,  Give  mc  your  hand,  Charles 
— I  believe  I  have  suspected  you  wrongfully ; 
hut  you  mustn't  be  angry  with  Joseph — 'twas 
my  plan! 

CliarlesS.  Indec^  ! 

Sir  Peter  T,  But  I  acquit  you.  I  promise 
you  I  don*t  think  near  so  ill  of  you  as  I  did  \ 
yrh^\  I  have  heard  has  given  me  great  satis- 
faction. 

Charles S.  Egad,  then, 'twas  lucky  you  didn't 
hear  any  more — wasn't  it,  Joseph  r 

[Apart  to  Joseph, 

Sir  Peter  T.  Abf  you  would  have  retprted 
on  bim. 

Charles  S.  Ay,  ay,  that  was  a  joke. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Yes,  yes,  I  know  bis  honour 
too  well. 

Charles  S,  But  you  might  as  well  have  sus- 
pected hirn  as  nte  in  this  matter,  for  all  that 
—mightn't  be,  Joseph?  [Apart  to  Joseph. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Well,  well,  I  believe  you. 

Josephs,  Would  they  were  both  well  out 
of  the  room!  [Aside. 

Enter  Servant,  and  whispers   Joseph 

Surface. 

Sir  Peter  T,  And  in  future  perhaps  we  may 
not  he  such  strangers. 


Josephs.  Gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon^  must 
wait  on  you  down  stairs:  here  is  a  person 
come  on  particular  business. 

Charles  S,  Well,  you  can  see  bim  in  ano- 
ther room.  Sir  Peter  and  I  have  not  met  a 
long  time,  and  I  hav-e  something  to  say  to 
him. 

Josephs,  They  must  not  be  left  together. 
[Aside]  I'll  send  this  man  away,  and  return 
directly. — Sir  Peter,  not  a  word  of  the  Frencb 
milliner. 

[Apart  to  Sir   Peter,   and  goes   out. 

Sir  Peter  T.  I!  not  for  the  world  1 — [Apar/. 
to  Joseph] — Ah!  Charles,  if  you  associated 
more  with  your  brother,  one  might  indeed 
hope  for  your  reformation.  He  is  a  man  of 
sentiment. —  Well,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  noble  as  a  man  of  sentiment ! 

CliarlesS.  Pshaw!  he  is  too  moral  by  balf 
— and  so  apprehensive  of  his  good  name,  as 
he  calls  it,  tnat  [  suppose  he  would  as  soon 
let  a  priest*  into  his  house  as  a  girl. 

Sir  Peter  T.  No,  .no,  —  come,  come, — you 
wrong  him. — No,  no!  Joseph  is  no  rake,  but 
be  is  no  such  saint  either  m  that  respect  —-1 
have  a  great  mind  to  tell  him  —  we  should 
have  a  laugh  at  Joseph.  [Aside, 

Charles S,  Oh,  hang  him!  He's  a  Tery  an- 
chorite, a  young  hermit. 


[Aside.       Sir  Peter  T.  Ilark'ee — you  must  not  abusR 


him :   he   may   chance  to   hear   of  it  again,  I 
promise  you. 

CliarlesS,  Why,  you  won't  tell  bim? 

Sir  Peter  T.  No— but— this  way.    Egad,  PII 
I  tell  him,— [Aside]  Hark*ee — have  you  a  mind 
to  have  a  good  laugh  at  Joseph? 

Charles S,  I  should  like  it  of  all  thhigs. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Then,  i'faith,  we  will~ril  be 
quit  Vith  him  for  discovering  me — He  bad  a 
girl  with  him  when  1  called. 

Charles S,  What!  Joseph?  you  jest 

Sir  Peter  T,  Hush!  a  little  French  milliner 
—  aud  the  best  of  the  jest  is — she*s  in  the 
room  now.  ' 

Charles S,  The  devil  she  is! 

Sir  Peter  T.  Hush  !  i  tell  you!        [Points. 

Charles S.  Behind  the  screen!  *Slife,  Iet*s 
unveil  her! 

Sir  Peter  T.  No,  no — he's  coming — you 
sha'n'l,  indeed! 

Charles  S,  Of  egad,  we'll  have  a  peep  at 
the  little  milliner! 

Sir  Peter  T.  Not  for  the  world — Joseph  will 
never  forgive  me — 

Charles  S.  I'll  stand  by  you — 

Sir  Peter  T.  Odds,  here  he  is— 

[Joseph  Surface  enters  just  as 
Cliarles  Surface  throws  down 
the  Screen, 

Charles  S.  Lady  Teazle,  hj  all  that's  won- 
derful ! 

Sir  Peter  T.  Lady  Teazle,  by  aA  that's  damn- 
able I  0 

Charles  S.  Sir  Peter,  this  is  one  of  the 
smartest  PVench  milliners  I  ever  saw.  Egad, 
you  seem  all  to  have  been  diverting  yourselves 
here  at  hide  and  seek,  and  I  don't  see  who 
is  out  of  the  secret. — Shall  I  beg  your  lady- 
ship to  inform  me?  Not  a  worn!  Brother, 
will  you  be  pleased  to  explain  this  matter  r 
What!  is  Morality  dumb  ^oo? — Sir  Peter, 
tbongh  I  found  you  in  the  dark,  perhaps  you 
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are  not  jo  now!  AH  mule! — Well — though  I 
can  make  nothing  of  the  afTair,  I  suppose  you 
perfectly  understand  one  another — so  I'll  Ica^e 
you  to  yourseWes— [CoiVi^]  Brothei^yTm  sorry 
to  find  you  have  given  that  worthy  man  cause 
for  so  much  uneasiness. — Sir  Peter!  there^s 
nothing  in  the  world  so  noble  as  a  man  of 
sentiment!  [JElr//  Charles,  Thejr  stand  for 
some  time  looking  at  each  other. 

Josephs,  Sir  Peter —  notwithstanding -^1 
confess — that  appearances  are  against  me  —  if 
you  will  afford  me  your  patience — i  make  no 
doubt — but  1  shall  explain  every  thing  to  your 
satisfaction. 

Sir  Peter  T,  If  \'ou  please,  sir, 

Josephs,  The  tact  is,  sir,  that  Lady  Teazle, 
knowing  my  pretensions  to  your  ward  Maria 
— I  say,  sir, — ^I^ady  Teazle,  being  apprehensive 
of  the^  jealousy  ot  your  temper — ^nd  knowing 
my  friendship  to  the  family— She,  sir,  1  say — 
called  here — in  order  that  —  I  might  explain 
these  pretensions — but  on  your  coming — being 
apprehensive — as  I  said — of  your  jealousy — 
she^  withdrew — and  this,  you  may  depend  on 
it,  is  the  whole  truth  of  tue  matter. 

Sir  Peter  T.  A  very  dear  account,  upon  my 
word;  and  I  dare  swear  the  lady  will  vouch 
for  every  article  of.  it. 

LadjrT.  For  not  one  word  of  it,  Sir  Peter! 

Sir  Peter  T,  How  !  don't  you  think  it  worth 
while  to  agree  in  the  lie? 

Ladjr  T,  There  is  not  one  syllable  of  truth 
in  what  that  gentleman  has  told  you. 

Sir  Peter  T,  I  believe  you,  upon  my  soul, 
ma*am ! 

Josephs.  [^/AiV/cj^-'Sdeath,  madam,  will 
you  betray  me? 

Lady  1.  Good  Mr.  Hypocrite,  by  your  leave, 
ril  speak  for  myself. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Ay,  let  her  alone,  sir ;  youMI 
find  she'll  make  out  a  better  story  than  you, 
without  prompting 

Lddjr £,  Hear  me.  Sir  Peter! — I  came  hi- 
ther on  no  matter  relating  to  your  ward,  and 
even  ignorant  of  this  gentleman's  pretensions 
to  her.  But  1  came  seduced  hy  his  insidious 
arguments,  at  least  to  listen    to   his  pretended 

Eassioo,  if  not  to  sacrifice  your  honour  to  his 
aseness. . 
Sir  Peter  T.   Now,  I   believe,  the   truth  is 
coming  indexed! 

Josephs,  The  woman's  mad! 
LadjrT.  No,  sir,  —  she  has  recovered  her 
senses,  and  your  own  arts  have  furnished  her 
with  the  means.— Sir  Peter,  1  do  not  expect 
you  to  credit  me — but  the  tenderness  you  ex- 
pressed for  me,  when  1  am  sure  you  could 
not  think  I  was  a  witness  to  it,  has  penetrated 
so  to  my  heart,  that  had  1  left  the  place  with- 
out the  shame  of  this  discovery,  my  future 
life  should  have  spoken  the  sincerity  of  my 
gratitude.  As.  for  that  smooth-tongued  -  hypo- 
crite, who  wo^d  have  seduced  the  wile  of 
his  too  creduiRjs  friend,  while  he  affected 
honourable  addresses  to  his  ward — I  behold 
him  how  in  a  li^Ut  so   truly   despicable  |  that  i  meet  me  at  Sir  Peter's, 


Josephs.  You  are  too  rash,  Sir  Peter;  jou 
shall  hear  me. — ^l^fae  man  who  shuts  oot  con- 
viction by  refusing  to — 

\]Exeunt  Sir  Peter  and  Surface  Talking. 

ACT  V. 
ScBNB  L — The  Idhrary. 

Enter  Joseph  Surface  and  Servant. 

Josephs.  Mr.  Stanley!— and  why  skouU 
you  think  I  would  see  him?  you  must  know 
he  comes  to  ask  something. 

Serv,  Sir,  I  should  not  have  let  him  is, 
but* that  Mr.  Rowley  came  to  the  door  with 
him. 

Josephs,  Pshaw!  blockhead!  to  suppose 
that  I  should  now  be  in  a  temper  to  receire 
visits  from  poor  relations! — Well,  why  doa*t 
you  show  tue  fellow  up? 

Serv,  I  will,  sir.  -  VVhy,  sir,  it  was  not  mj 
fault  that  Sir  Peter  discovered  my  lady— 

Josephs.  Go,  fool!  [Exit  Serv€tnt\—Swt 
Fortune  never  played  a  man  of  my  policy 
such  a  trick  before.  My  character  wilk  Sir 
Peter,  my  hopes  with  Marid,  destroyed  is  a 
moment !  I'm  in  a  rare  humour  to  listen  to 
other  people's  distresses !  I  sIia^nH  be  able  to 
bestow  even  a  benevolent  sentiment  onSliole). 
— So!  here  he  comes,  and  Ilowley  with  him. 
I  must  try  to  recover  myself,  and  put  a  little 
charity  into  my  face,  howcrer.  [ExiL 

Enter  Sir  Ouyer  Surpacb  and  Rowlet. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  What!  does  he  avoid  us!— 
That  was  he,  was  it  not? 

Rowley,  It  was,  sir.  But  I  doubt  you  are 
come  a  little  too  abruptly.  His  nerves  are  to 
weak,  that  the  sight  of  a  poor  relation  may 
be  too  much  for  him.  I  should  have  gooe 
first  to  break  it  to  him. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  O,  plague  of  his  nerves!  Yet 
this  is  he  whom  Sir  Peter  extols  as  a  man, 
of  the  most  benevolent  way  of  thinfciog! 

Hotvlejr.  As  to  his  way  of  thinking,  I  can- 
not pretend  to  decide ;  for,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  appears  lo  have  as  much  speculative  beae- 
volence  as  any  private  gentleman  in  the  king- 
dom, though  he  is  seldom  so  sensual  as  lo 
indulge  himself  in  the  exercise  of  iL 

Sir  Olivers.  Yet  has  a  string  of  charitable 
sentiments  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

Jioivlejr.  Or  rather,  at  his  tongue's  end,  Sir 
Oliver;  for  I  believe  there  is  no  senliineiit  be 
has  such  faith  in  as  that  **  Charity  begins  al 
home."" 

Sir  Olivers.  And  his,  I  presume,  is  of  that 
domestic  sort  which  never  stirs  abroad  at  all. 

Rowlef.  I  doubt  you'll  find  it  so ;— but  he's 
coming.  I  mustn't  seem  to  interrupt  yoQi 
and  you  know  immediately  as  you  leave  bim, 
I  come  in  to  announce  your  arrival  io  )^^ 
real  character. 

Sir  Olivers.    True;  'and   afterwards  youU 


I  shall  never  agam  respect  myself  for  having 
listened  to  him.  {Exit  Ladjr  Teazle, 

Joseph  S.  Notwithstanding  all  this.  Sir  Peter, 
Heaven  knows — 

Sir  Peter  T,  That  you  are  a  tillain!  and  so 
I  leave  you  to  your  conscience. 


Rowlej.  Without  losing  a  roomeot  [Exit' 
Sir  Olivers,  I  don't   like  the  complaisance 
of  his  features. 

Enter  Joseph  Surface. 
Josephs.  Sir,  I  beg  you  ten  thousand  pv- 
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dons  for  keeping  you  a  inomeot  waiting — l\lr. 
Stanley,  I  presume. — 

Sdr  Oliver  S,  At  jour  service. 

mloscphS.  Sir,  I  beg  you  will  do  me  tlie 
honour  to  sit  down — ^1  entreat  you,  sir! — 

Sir  Oliver  Sm  Dear  sir — there^s  uo  occasion 
— too  civil  by  half!  {Aside, 

JnscphSn  I  have  not  the  pleasure  olknow- 
in^  you,  Mr.  Stanley ;  but  I  am  extremely 
happy  to  see  you  look  so  well.  You  were 
ueariy  related  to  my  mother,  I  think ,  Mr. 
Stanley? 

Sir  Oliver  S,  i  was,  sir ; — so  nearly  that  my 

E resent  poverty,   1   ieskr^   may  do  discredit  to 
er  wealthy  children,   else  i  should  not  have 
presumed  to  troul^le  you. 

Joseph  S.  Dear  sir,  there  needs  no  apology : 
— fae  that  is  in  distress,  though  a  stranger, 
hakS  a  right  to  claim  kindred  with  the  wealthy. 
I  avn  sure  I  wish  1  was  of  that  class,  and  had 
it  io  my  power  to  offer  you  even  a  small 
relief. 

Sir  Olivers.  If  your  uncle.  Sir  Oliver,  were 
here,  I  should  have  a  friend. 

*/osephS  I  wish  he  was,  sir,  with  all  my 
heart:  you  should  not  want  an  advocate  with 
him,  believe  me,  sir. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  I  should  not  need  one,  my 
distresses  would  recommend  me.  But  I  ima- 
gined his  bounty  would  enable  you  to  become 
the  agent  of  his  charity. 

Josephs.  My  dear  sir,  you  were  strangely 
misinformed.  Sir  Oliver  is  a  worthy  man,  a 
very  worthy  man;  but  avarice,  Mr.  Stanley, 
is  the  vice  of  age.  1  will  tell  you,  my  good 
sir,  io  confidence,  what  he  has  done  for  me 
has  been  a  mere  no^iing;  though  people,  i 
kno^v,  have  thought  otherwise,  and,  for  my 
part,  I  never  chose  to  contradict  the  report. 

*$'i>'0//Wr«^.'Wbat!  has  he  never  transmit- 
ted   you  bullion — rupees — pagodas? 

JffsephS.  Of  dear  sir,  nothing  of  the  kind: 
—  No,  no — a  few  presents  now  and  then — 
china,  shawls,  congou  tea,  avadavats,  and  In- 
dian crackers — liltle  more,  believe  me. 

Sir  Olivers.  Here's  gratitude  for  twelve 
thousand  pounds  1  —  Avadavats  and  Indian 
crackers !  [Aside, 

Joseph  S,  Then,  my  dear  sir,  you  have 
heard,  i  doubt  not,  of  the  extravagance  of  my 
brother:  there  are  very  few  would  credit  what 
I   have  done  for  that  unfortunate  yoiing  man. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Not  I,  for  one!  [Aside. 

Joseph  S.  The  sums  1  have  lent  him  ! — In- 
deed I  have  been  exceedingly  to  blame ;  it 
■was  an  amiable  weakness:  however,  I  donH 
pretend  to  defend  it, — and  now  I  feel  it  doubly 
culpable,  since  it  has  deprived  me  of  the  plea- 
sure of  serving  you,  Mr.  Stanley,  as  my  neart 
dictates. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Dissembler !  [Aside"]  —  Then, 
sir,  you  canH  assist  me  ? 

Josephs.  At  present,  it  grieves  me  to   say, 
1    cannot;  but,  whenever   I  have   the  ability, 
you  may  depend  upon  hearing  from  me. 
Sir  Olivers,  I  am  extremely  sorry — 

Joseph  S.  Not  more  than  I,  believe  me  ; — 
to  pity  without  the  power  to  relieve,  is  still 
more  painful  than  to  ask  and  be  denied. 

Sir  Olivers.  Kind  sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant. 

Josephs.    You    leave   me    deeply   affected, 


Mr.  Stanley.    William,  be  ready  to  open  the 
door. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  O,  dear  sir,  no  ceremony. 

Josephs.  Your  very  obedient. 

Sir  Olivers.  Sir,  your  most  obsequious. 

Josephs,  You  may  depend  upon  hearing 
from  me,  whenever  f  can  be  of  service. 

Sir  Olivers,  Sweet  sir,  you  are  too  good! 

Josephs,  In  the  mean  time  I  wish  you 
health  and  spirits. 

Sir  Olivers.  Your  ever  grateful  and  per- 
petual humble  servant. 

Josephs.  Sir,  yours  as  sincerely. 

Sir  Olivers.  Charles,  you  are  my  heir! 

[Aside,     Exit. 

Josephs,  This  is  one  bad  eiiect  of  a  good 
character;  it  invites  application  irom  the  un- 
fortunate, and  there  tk^^Ai  no  small  degree  of 
address  to  gain  the  reputation  of  benevolence 
without  incurring  the  expense.  ,Tbe  silver  ore 
of  pure  charity  is  an  expensive  article  in  the 
catalogue  of  a  man*s  good  qualities ;  whereas 
he  sefitimental  French  plate  I  use  instead  of 
it  makes  just  as  good  a  show,  and  pays  no 
tax. 

Enter  Rowley. 

Rowley.  Mr.  Surface,  your  servant:  1  was 
apprehensive  of  interrupting  you,  though  my 
business  oemands  immediate  attention,  as  this 
note  will  inform  you.  , 

Joseph  S.  Always  happy  to  see  Mr.  Rowley. 
[Reads  the  Leitei]  —  Sir  Oliver  Surface!  — 
My  uncle  arrived! 

Jiotvlejr.  He  is,  indeed :  we  have  just  parted 
— quite  well,  after  a  speedy  voyage,  and  im- 
patient to  embrace  his  worthy  nephew. 

Josephs,  I  am  astonished! — VVitliam!  stop 
Mr.  Stanley,  if  he^s  not  gone. 

Rowlejr,  Oh !  he*s  out  of  reach,  1  believe. 

JitsephS.  Why  did  you  not  let  me  know 
this  when  you  came  in  together? 

Rowlej,  I  thought  you  had  particular  bu- 
siness;— but  I  must  be  gone  to  inform  your 
brother,  and  appoint  him  here  to  meet  your 
uncle.  He  will  be  with  you  in  a  quarter  of 
au  hour. 

Josephs,  So  he  says.  Well,  I  am  strange-* 
ly  overjoyed,  at  his  coming. —  Never,  to  be 
sure,  was  any  thing  so  damned  unlucky. 

[Aside, 

Roivlejr,  You  will  be  delighted  to  see  how 
well  he  looks. 

Joseph  S,  Ah !  Fm  rejoiced  to  hear  it — Just 
at  this  time!  [Aside, 

Rowley,  ni  tell  him  how  impatiently  you 
expect  him. 

Josephs.  Do,  do;  pray  give  my  best  duty 
and  afiection.  Indeed,  I  cannot  express  the 
sensations  I  feel  at  the  thought  of  seeing  biro. 
— [Exit  /<o(p/er3— Certainly  ^'^  coming  just 
at  this  time  is  the  cruellest  piece  of  ill-fortune! 

[Exit 

ScEKE  II.— Sir  Peter  Tea%le*s. 
Enter  Mrs.  Candour  and  Maid. 

•r 

Maid,  Indeed,  ma*am,  my  lady  will  see  no- 
body at  present. 

Mrs,  Can.  Did  you  tell  her  it  was  her  friend 
Mrs.  Candour? 

Maid.  Yes,  ma^am;  but  she  begs  you  will 
excuse  her. 
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Mrs,  Can,  Do  go  again, — T  shall  be  glad  to 
see  iier,  if  it  be  only  for  a  moment,  for  I  am 
sure  she  must  be  in  great  distress.  [JExit Maid] 
Dear  hearty  how  provoking!  Vm  not  mistress 
of  half  the  circumstances!  We  shall  have  the 
whole  affair  in  the  newspapers,  with  the 
names  of  the  parties  at  length,  before  I  have 
dropped  the  story  at  a  dozen  houses. 

Enter  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite. 

Ohy  Sir  Benjamin !  you  have  heara,  I  sup- 
post — 

Sir  Ben/.  B,  Of  lady  Teaxle  and  Mr.  Sur- 
face— 

Mrs.Can,  And  Sir  Peter's  discovery — 

SirBenj,B,  O!  the  strangest  plec^  of  bu- 
siness, to  be  sure ! 

Mrs.Can,  Well,  T  never  was  so  surprised 
in  my  life.  I  am  so  sorry  for  all  parties, 
indeed. 

SirBenj.B.  Now,  I  don't  pity  Sir  Peter  at 
all:  he  was  so  extravagantly  partial  to  Mr. 
Surface. 

Mrs, Can.  Mr.  Surface!  Why,  'twas  with 
Charles  Lady  Teazle  was  detected. 

Sir  Benj.  B.  No,  no,  I  tell  you  —  Mr.  Sur- 
face is  the  gallant. 

Mrs.  Can,  No  such  thing!  Ch.irles  is  the 
man.  'Twas  Mr.  Surface  brought  Sir  Peter 
on  purpose  to  discover  them. 

SirUeni.B,  I  tell  you  I  had  it  from  one — 

Mrs,  Can.  And  1  have  it  from  one — 

Sir  Benj.  B,  Who  had  it  from  one,  who 
bad  it^ 

Mrs,  Can.  From  one  immediately — but  here 
Comes  Lady  Sneerv^ell;  perhaps  she  knows 
the  whole  affair 

Enter  Lady  Snekrwell. 

Lady  Sneer,  So,  my  dear  Mrs.  Candour, 
here's  a  sad  affair  of  oiir  friend  Lady  Teazle. 

Mrs,  Can.  Ay,  my  dear  friend,  who  would 
baTe  thought — 

Lady  Sneer.  Well,  there  \%  no  trusting  ap- 
pearances; though,  indeed,  she  was  always 
too  lively  for  me. 

Mrs,  Can.  To  be  sure,  her  manners  were 
a  little  too  free;  hut  then  she  was  so  young! 

Ladjr  Sneer,  And  had,  indeed,  some  good 
qualities. 

Mrs.  Can.  So  she  had,  indeed.  But  have 
you  heard  the  particulars? 

Lady  Sneer.  No ;  but  every  body  says  that 
Mr.  Surface — 

Sir  Ben/.  B.  Ay,  there;  1  told  you  Mr.  Sur- 
face was  the  man. 

Mrs.  Can.  No,  no :  indeed  the  assignation 
was  with  Charles. 

Lady  Sneer.  With  Charles!  You  alarm  me, 
Mrs.  Candour! 

Mrs.  Can,  Yes,  yes,  be  was  the  loTer,  Mr. 
Surface,  to  do  him  justice,  was  only  the  in- 
former. 

Sir  Benj,  B,   Well,   I'll   not   dispute   with 

rou,  Mrs.  Candour;  but,  be  it  which  it  may, 
hope  that  Sir  Peter's  wound  will  not — 
Mrs.Can,   Sir  Peter's  wound!     O,   mercy! 
I  didn't  bear  a  word  of  their  fighting. 
Lady  Sneer,  Nor  T,  a  syllable. 
Sir  Ben/,  B,  No!   what,  no  mention  of  the 
duel? 

Mrs.Can,  Not  a  word 


Sir/Senj.B,  O,  ye«:  they  fought  before 
they  leA  the  room. 

LadjSneer^  P<*ay,  let  us  hear. 

Mrs.  Can.   Ay,  do  oblige  us  with  the  dnel 

Sir  Benj. B.  "Sir,"  says  Sir  Peter,  imme- 
diately after  the  discovery,  "  you  are  a  most 
ungrateful  fellow." 

Mrs.  Can.  Ay,  to  Charles — 

Sir  Ben/,  B,  No,  no — to  Mr.  Surface— **i 
most  ungrateful  fellow ;  and  old  as  I  am,  sir" 
says  he ,   "I  insist  on  immediate,  satisfaction." 

Mrs,  Can,  Ay,  that  must  have  ben  to 
Charles;  A)r  'lis  very  unlikely  Mr.  Sur^ 
should  fight  in  his  own  bouse. 

S  r  Ben/,  B,  Gad^s  life,  ma^am,  not  at  all— 
*'  Giving  pfie  immediate  satisfaction.*  On  tbis, 
ma'am,  Lady  Teazle,  seeing  Sir  Peter  in  suck 
danger,  ran  out  of  the  room  in  strong  byste- 
rics,  and  Charles  af^er  ber,  calling  out  for 
hartshorn  and  water ;  then^,  madam,  tbey  b^ 
gan  to  fight  with  swords — 

Enter  Crabt&ee. 

Craht,  With  pistols,  nephew —pistols:  1 
have  it  from  undoubted  authority. 

Mrs,  Can.  O,  Mr.  Crabtree,  then  it  is  all 
true! 

Craht,  Too  ti^e,  indeed,  madam,  and  Sir 
PeliT  \i  dangerously  wounded — 

Sir  Ben/,  B,  By  a  thrust  in  second  quite 
through  his  leli  side — 

Crubt.  By  a  bullet  lodged  in  the  thorax. 

Mrs.  Can.  Mercy  on  me !     Poor  Sir  Prter ! 

Craht.  Yes,  madam ;  though  ChaHes  wodd 
have  avoided  the  matter,  if  be  could. 

Mrs.  Can,   I  knew  Charles  was  the  person. 

Sir  Ben/.  B,  My  uncle,  I  see,  knows  no- 
thing of  the  matter.        • 

CrabL  But  Sir  Peter  taxed  bira  wilb  tbe 
basest  ingratitude. 

Sir  Ben/.  B.  That  I  told  you,  you  know- 
'  Craht,  Dd,  nephew,  let  me  speak !  and  in- 
sisted on  immediate — 

Sir  Ben/.  B.  Just  as  I  said — 

Craht.  Odds  life,  nephew,  allow  others  !o 
knovir  something  too.  A  pair  of  pistol^  br 
on  the  bureau  (for  Mr.  Surface,  it  stenti^  baJ 
come  home  the  night  before  late  from  Sail- 
hill,  where  he  bacT  been  to  see  tbe  Monten 
with  a  friend,  who  has  a  son  at  Eton),  so» 
unluckily,  the  pistols  were  left  charged. 
•  Sir  Ben/.  B.  1  heard  nothing  of  tbis. 

Craht.  Sir  Peter  forced  Charles  to  take  one, 
and  they  iired,  it  seems,  pretty  nearly  togethrr. 
Charles's  shot  took  effect,  as  1  tell  you,  loJ 
Sir  Peter's  missed;  hut  what  is  very  eilraor- 
dinary,  the  halt  struck  against  a  little  brontf 
Shakspcare  that  stood  over  tbe  fire-place, 
grazed  out  of  the  window  at  a  right  ar^'c» 
and  wounded  the  postman,  who  was  jast 
coming  to  the  door  with  a  double  letter  from 
Northa  mptonshire. 

Sir  Ben/.  B,  My  uncle's  account  is  vm 
circumstantiali  I  confess ,  but  I  believe  ntinr 
is  the  true  one,  for  all  th.it. 

Lady  Sneer.  I  am  more  interested  in  tbis 
aflair  than  they  imagine,  and  must  have  bd- 
ter  information,  [Aside^-r-^Exit Lady  Sneer- 
tvell. 

Sir  Benj.  B,  Ah!  Lady  SneerwelTs  abrw 
is  very  easily  accounted  tor. 

Craht.  Yes,  yes,  they  ceHaiAly  do  say— bii 
that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
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Mrs,  Can.  But,  pray,  wbere  ij  Sir  Peter  at  taiiily  rastly  to  ))lame  to  Tnanr  at  youryearj. 
preseot?     _  •  Sit  Peter  T,  Sir,  \rhat   business   is   thai  of 


CrabL  Oh!  they  brought  him  home,  and 
he  15  now  in  the  house,  though  the  serYaols 
are  ordered  to  deny  him. 

Mrs,  Can.  I  believe  so,  and  Lady  Teaile,  I 
suppose,  attending  him. 

CrabU  Yes,  yes ;  and  I  saw  one  of  the  fa- 
culty enter  just  before  me. 

Sir JBenf\B,  Hey!  who  comes  here? 

Crabi,  O,  this  is  he:  the  physician,  depend 
on^l. 

Mrs.  Can.  O,  certainly:  it  must  he  the 
physician;  and  now  we  shaH  know. 


Enter  Sir  Oliver  Surfacb. 

Crabt.  Well,  doctor,  what  hopes? 

Mrs.  Can,  Ay,  doctor,  how*s  your  patient  ? 

Sir  BenJ.  B.  Now,  doctor,  isn*t  it  a  wound 
with  a  smalI«sword  ? 

CrahL  A  bullet  lodged  in  the  thorax,  for  a 
hundred. 

Sir  Olivers.  Doctor!  a  wound  with  asma!] 
sword!  and  a  bullet  in  the  thorax!  Oous! 
are  vou  mad,  good  people? 

SirB^n/.B,  Perhaps,  sir,  you  are  not  a 
doctor  ? 

Sir  Olivers.  Truly,  I  am  to  thank  you  for 
my  degree  if  I  am. 

CratOt  Only  a  friend  of  Sir  Peler^s,  then,  1 

£  resume.    But|   sir,  you  xnuft  have  heard  ofjdeed.  Sir  Peter, 
is  accident? 

Sir  Olivers.  Not  a  word! 

Crabt.  Not  of  his  being  dangerously  wounded. 

Sir  Olivers.   The  devil  he  is! 

SirBenj.B.  Run  through  the  body — 

Crabt.  Shot  in  the  breast — 

Sir  Ben).  B.  Ay  one  Mr.  Surface. 

Crabt  hy,  the  younger. 

Sir  Olivers.  Hey!  what  the  plague!  you 
seem  to  differ  strangely  in  your  accounts: 
lioinrever,  you  agree  that  Sir  Peter  is  danger- 
ously wounded. 

Sir  Benj.  B.  O,  yes,  we  agree  there. 

Crabt.  Yes,  yes,  1  believe  loere  can  be  no 
doubt  of  that. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Then,  upon  my  word,  for  a 
person  in  that  situation,  he  is  the  most  im- 
prudent man  alive;  for  here  he  comes,  walk- 
ing as  if  nothing  at  all  was  the  matter. 


Enter  Sir  Pbter  Teazle. 

Odds  heart,  Sir  Peter,  you  are  come  in  good 
time,  I  promise  you;  for  we  had  just  given 
you  over. 

Sir  Benj.  B.  Egad,  uncle,  this  is  the  most 
sudden  recovery! 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Why,  man,  what  do  you  out 
of  bed  with  a  small  sword  through  your  body, 
and  a  bullet  lodged  in  your  thoraxr 

Sir  Peter  T.    A  small  sword,  and  a  bullet? 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Ay.  these  gentlemen  would 
bave  killed  you  without  law,  or  physic,  and 
%vanted  to  dub  me  a  doctor,  to  make  me  an 
accomplice. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Why,  >yhat  is  all  this? 

Sir  Benj.  B.  We  rejoice.  Sir  Peter,  that 
the  story  of  the  duel  is  not  true,  and  are  sin- 
cerely sorry  for  your  other  misfortune. 

Sir  Peter  T,    So,  so;  all  over  the  town  al- 

idy.  \Aside. 

Crabt.  Though,  Sir  Peter,  you  were  cer- 


yours  ? 

Mrs.  Can.  Though,  indeed,  as  Sir  Peter 
made  so  good  a  husband,  he*s  very  much  to 
be  pitied. 

Air  Peter  T.  Plague  on  your  pily,  ma^am! 
I  desire  none  of  it. 

Sir  Benj.  B.  However,  Sir  Peter,  you  must 
not  mind  the  laughing  and  jests  you  will  meet  i 
with  on  the  occasion.  , 

Sir  Peter  T.  Sir,  sir,  I  desire  to  be  master 
in  my  own  house.  * 

Crabt. .  *Tis  no  uncommon  case,  that's  one 
comfort. 

Sir  Peter  T.  I  insist  on  being  left  to  my- 
self: without  ceremony— I  insist  on  your  leav- 
ing my  house  directly. 

Mrs,  Can,  Well,  well,  we  are  going ,  and 
depend  ou\  we'll  make  the  best  report  of  it 
we  can.  [ExiL 

Sir  Peter  T.  Leave  my  house  f 

Crabt.  And  tell  bow  hardly  you've  been 
treated.  [Exit, 

Sir  Peter  T.  Leave  my  house! 

Sir  Benj.  B.  And  how  patiently  you  bear 
it.  [Exit. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Fiends!  vipers!  furies!  Oh! 
that  their  own  venom  would  choke  them! 

Sir  Olivers.   They  arc  very  provoking,  in- 


Enter  Rowiet. 

Roivlejr.  I  heard  high  words:  what  has 
ruHled  you,  sir? 

Sir  Peter  T.  Pshaw!  what  signiHes  asking? 
Do  I  ever  pass  a    day  without  my  vexations? 

Rowlejr.  Well,  I'm  not  inquisitive. 

Sir  Olivers.  Well,  Sir  Peter,  I  have  seen 
both  my  nephews  in  the  manner  we  pro- 
posed. 

SirPhterT.  A  precious  couple  they  are! 

Roivlej.^  Yes,  and  Sir  Oii? er«  is  convinced 
that  your  judgment  was  right,  Sir  Peter. 

Sir  Olivers.  Yes,  1  find  Joseph  is  indeed 
the  man,  ailer  all. 

Jloivlejr.  Ay,  as  Sir  P^ter  says,  he  is  a  man 
of  sentiment. 

Sir  Olivers.  And  acts  up  to  the  sentiments 
he  professes. 

Aoivlejr,  It  certainly  is  edification  tb  hear 
him  talk. 

Sir  Oliver  S.    Oh ,    he's   a    model    for  the ' 
young  men  of  the  a^e  !~Dut  how's  this.   Sir 
Peter?  you    don't  join  us  in  your  friena  Jo- 
seph's praise,  as  I  expected. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Sir  Oliver,  we  live  in  a  damn- 
ed wicked  world,  and  the  fewer  we  praise  the 
better. 

Howlej.  What!  do  you  say  so,  Sir  Peter, 
who  were  never  mistaken  in  your  life? 

Sir  Peter  T,  Pshaw!  Plague  on  you  both| 
I  see  by  your  sneering  you  have  heard  the 
whole  affair.     1  shall  go  mad  among  you! 

Rowlejr.  Then,  to  fret  you  no  longer.  Sir 
Peter,  we  are  indeed  acquainted  with  it  ail. 
I  met  Lady  Teazle  coming  from  Mr.  Surfa- 
ce's so  humbled,  that  she  deigned  to  request 
me  to  be  her  advocate  with  you. 

Sir  Peter  T.  And  does  Sir  Oliver  know  all 
this? 

Sir  Oliver  S.  £vevy  circumstance. 
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Sir  Peter  T,  What  of  the  closet  and  the 
screen,  hey? 

SirOlwerS.  Yes,  yes,  and  tbelhtle  French 
milliner.  O,  I  hare  been  vastly  diverted  with 
the  story!   Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  Peter  T,  Twas  very  pleasant. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  I  never  laughed  more  in  my 
life,  I  assure  you;  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  Peter  T,  O,  vastly  diverting !  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Rotvlejr,  To  be  sure,  Joseph  with  his  sen- 
tiTnenls:  ha!  ha!  ha!  ^^ 

Sir  Peter  T,  Yrs,  yes,  his  sentiments!  Ha! 
ha!  ha!     Hypocritical  villain! 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Ay,  and  that  rogue  Charles 
to  pull  Sir  Peter  out  of  the  closet:  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ha!  ha!  Hwas  devilish  enter- 
taining, to  be  sure! 

Sir  Olivers.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Egad,  Sir  Peter, 
I  should  like  to  have  seen  your  face  when 
the  screen  was  thrown  down:  ha!  ha! 

Sir  Peter  T.  Yes,  yes,  my  face  when  the 
screen  was  thrown  down  :  ha !  ha !  ha !  Oh, 
I  murst  never  show  my  head  again  ! 

Sir  Oliver  S.  But  come,  come,  it  isnH  fair 
to  laugh  at  you  neither,  my  old  friend ;  though, 
upon  my  soul,  I  canH  help  it. 

Sir  Peter  T.  O  pray  don^t  restrain  your 
mirth  on  my  account:  it  does  not  hurt  me  at 
all !  I  laugh  at  the  whole  aflair  myself.  Yes, 
yes,  I  think  being  a  standing  jest  for  all  one*s 
acquaintance  a  very  happy  situation.  O  yes, 
and  then  of  a  morning  to  read  the  paragraphs 
about  Mr.  S-— ,^  Lady  T — ,  and  Sir  P — ,  will 
be  so  entertaininff ! 

Rotvlejr,  VVilbout  affectation.  Sir  Peter, 
you  may  despise  the  ridicule  of  fools:  but  I 
see  Lady  Teaxle  going  towards  the  next  room ; 
I  am  sure  you  roust  desire  a  reconciliation  as 
earnestly  as  she  does. 

Sir  Olivers,  Perhaps  my  being  here  pre- 
vents her  coming  to  you.  Well,  Vl\  leave 
honest  Rowley  to  mediate  between  you;  but 
he  must  bring  you  all  presently  to  Mr.  Sur- 
face*s,  where  1  am  now  returning,  if  not  to 
reclaim  a  libertine,  at  least  to  expose  hypo- 
crisy. 

Sir  Peter  T,  Ah,   Til  be    present  at   your 
.discovering  yourself  there  with  all  my  heart; 
though   *lis  a  vile  unlucky    place   for   disco- 
veries. 

Bonvley.  We'll  follow.      [Kvit  Sir  Oliver. 

Sir  Peter  T.  She  is  not  coming  here,  you 
see,  Rowley. 

Bofvlejr.  No,  but  she  has  left  the  door  of 
that  room  open,  you  perceive.  See,  she  is  in 
tears. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Certainly  a  little  mortification 
appears  very  becoming  in  a  wife.  Don't  you 
think  it  will  do  her  good  to  let  her  pine  a 
little? 

Rowlejr.  Oh,  this  is  unffenerous  in  you! 

Sir  Peter  T.  Well,  I  know  not  what  to 
think.  You  remember  the  letter  I  found  of 
hers  evidently  intended  for  Charles? 

Rowlej.  A  mere  forgery,  Sir  Peter,  laid 
in  your  way  on  purpose.  This  is  one  of  the 
points  which  I  intena  Snake  shall  give  you 
conviction  of. 

Sir  Peter  T.  I  wish  I  were  once  satisfied 
of  that.  She  looks  this  way.  What  a  remark- 
ably elegant  turn  of  the  head  she  has!  Bow- 
ley,  ni  go  to  her. 


Roadie/.  Certainly. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Tboue h  when  it  is  bown 
that  we  are  reconciled ,  people  will  laogL  at 
me  ten  times  more. 

Rovplejr.  Let  them  laugh,  and  rt>tort  tlieir 
malice  only  by  showing  Uiem  you  are  kappr 
in  spite  of  it. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Pfaith,  so  I  will!  anJ^ifrm 
not  mistaken,  we  may  yet  be  the  happiest  con- 
pie  in  the  country. 

Rowley.  Nay,  Sir  Peter,  he  who  once  liyi 
aside  suspicion — 

Sir  Peter  T.  Hold ,  master  Rowley!  if  tob 
have  any  regard  for  me,  never  let  me  (car 
you  utter  any  thing  like  a  sentiment:  I  ba«e 
bad  enough  of  them  to  serve  me  the  rest  of 
my  life.  [ExemL 

ScKNB  in. —  The  Library. 
Enter  Joseph  Sdefacb  and  Lady  5mt- 

WSLL. 

Lady  Sneer,  Impossible  !  W^ill  not  Sir  P^ 
ter  immediately  be  reconciled  to  Charles,  aod 
of  courje  no  longer  oppose  his  union  witli 
Maria  ?  The  thought  is  distraction  to  me. 

Josephs.  Can  passion  furnish  a  remc<lj? 

Ladj Sneer.  No,  nor  cunning  neitber.  0! 
I  was  a  fool,  an'  idiot ,  to  league  with  sock  a 
blunderer! 

Josephs.  Sure,  Lady  Sneerwell,  I  am  tke 
greatest  sufferer;  yet  you  see  I  hear  tke  ac- 
cident with  calmness. 

Lady  Sneer.  Because  the  disappoiotmeiit 
doesn't  reach  your  heart;  your  interest  obIt 
attached  you  to  Maria.  Had  you  felt  for  krr 
what  I  have  for  that  ungrateful  libertine,  ikh 
tber  your  temper  nor  hypocrisy  could  prevmt 
your  showing  the  sharpness  of^yonr  vexalioo. 

Joseph  S.  nut  why  should  your  reproacbn 
fall  on  me  for  this  disappointment? 

Ladjr  Sneer,  Are  you  not  the  cause  of  it? 
Had  you  not  a  sufYicient  field  for  your  roene- 
ry  in  imposing  upon  Sir  Peter,  and  suppbot* 
ing  your  brother,  but  you  roust  endeavour  to 
seduce  his  wife?  I  hate  such  an  avarice  of 
crimes;  'tis  an  unfair,  monopoly,  and  DCTcr 
prospers. 

Josephs.  Well,  I  admit  I  have  been  to 
blame.  I  ccmfess  I  deviated  from  the  direct 
road  of  wrong,  but  I  don't  think  we're  » 
totally  defeated  neither. 

Lady  Sneer.  No! 

Joseph  S.  Tou  tell  me  yon  have  made  i 
trial  of  Snake  since  we  met,  and  that  too 
still  believe  him  faithful  to  us. 

Lady  Sneer.  I  do  believe  so. 

Jeseph  S.  And  that  he  has  undertaken,  skosM 
it  be  necessary ,  to  swear  and  prove,  ikat 
Charles  is  at  this  time  contracted  by  vows  asd 
honour  to  your  ladyship  \  which  some  of  Ui 
former  letters  to  you  will  serve  to  snppori 

Lady  Sneer,  This,  indeed,  might  nave  tf- 
sisted. 

Joseph  S.  Come ,  come ;  it  is  not  too  bte 
yet.  [Knocking  at  the  doorX  But  hark!  ^ 
IS  probably  my  uncle.  Sir  Oliver:  retire  I* 
that  room ;  well  consult  farther  wkeo  W  ii 

Lady  Sneer.  Well,  but  if  he  shonldii^ 
you  out  too? 

Josephs.  Oh,  I  have  no  fear  of  tkal  Sir 
Peter  will  hold  bis  tongue   for  his  owa  ov- 
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dit*j  sake — and  you  may  depend  on  it  I 
soon  discoTer  Sir  Olivers  weak  side! 


shall 


soon 

Ladj  Sneer.  I  bave  no  diifidence  of  your 
abilities!  only  be  constant  to  one  roguery  at 
a  time.  [Exit  Lady  Snberwell. 

Joseph  S^  I  will,  I  will.  So!  His  confound- 
ed bard  I  after  sucb  bad  fortune,  to  be  bailed 
hj  one*s  confederate  in  evil.  Well ,  at  all 
eTcnls  my  character  is  so  mucb  better  tban 
Charles's ,  that  I  certainly  —  bey !  —  wbat!  — 
this  is  not  Sir  Oliver ,  but  old  Stanley  again. 
Plague  onH  thai  be  should  return  to  tease  me 
just  now  I  shall  bave  Sir  Oliver  come  and 
iiud  him  here  —  and — 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Surfack. 

Gad*s  life,  Mr.  Stanley,  why  bave  you  come 
back  to  plague  me  at  this  time?  You  must 
not  stay  now,  upon  my  word. 

Sir  Olivers.  Sir,  I  hear  your  uncle  Oli- 
ver is  expected  here,  and  though  he  has  been 
$o  penurious  to  you,  Til  try  what  he'll  do 
forme. 

Joseph  S.  Sir ,  *tis  impossible  for  you  to 
stay  DOW,  so  I  must  beg— Come  any  other 
time,  and  I  promise  you,  you  shall  be  assisted. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  No :  Sir  Oliver  and  1  must 
be  acquainted. 

Josephs.  Zounds,  sir!  then  I  insist  on 
your  quitting  the  room  directly. 

Sir  Oliver  S.   Nay,  sir — 

Joseph  S.  Sir,  I  insist  on't:  'here,  William ! 
Vbow  this  gentleman  out.  Since  you  compel 
me,  sir,  not  one  moment — this  is  such  inso- 
lence! \ Going  to  push  him  out. 

Enter  Charles  Surface. 

Charles  S.  Hey  day!  what's  the  matter  now! 
Wbat  the  devil,  have  you  got  hold  of  my  lit- 
tle broker  here?  Zounds>,  brother!  don't  hurt 
h'ltle  Premium.  >^hal's  the  matter,  my  little 
fellow? 

Josephs,  So!  he  has  been  wijh  you  too, 
has  he? 

Charles  S.  To  be  sure  he  has.  Why  he's 
as  honest  as  little — But  sure,  Joseph,  you  have 
noi  been  borrowing  money  too,  nave  you  ? 

Josephs.  Borrowing!  no!  But,  brother, 
you  know  we  expect  Sir  Oliver  here  every — 

Charles  S.  O  Gad,  that's  true!  Noll  mustn't 
find  the  little  broker  here,  to  be  sure. 

Josephs.  Tet  Mr.  Stanley  insists — 

Charles  S.  Stanley !  why  bis  name*s  Pre- 
mium. 

Josephs.  No,  sir,  Stanley. 

Charles  S.  No,  no.  Premium. 

Josephs.  Well,  no  matter  which — but — 

Charles  S,  Ky ^  ay,  Stanley  or  Premium, 
'tis  the  same  thing,  as  you  say ;  for  I  suppose 
he  goes  by  half  a  hundred  names,  besides  A. 
B.  at  the  coffee-house.^)  {Knocking, 

Joseph  S.  'Sdeatb !  here's  Sir  Oliver  at  the 
door.  Now  I  heg^  Mr.  Stanley— 

Charles S.  Ay,  ay,  and  i  beg,  Mr.  Pre- 
mium— 

Sir  Olivers.   Gentlemen— 

Joseph  S.  Sir,  by  heaven  you  shall  go! 

Charles  S.  Ay,  out  with  him,  certainly ! 

S.  Oliver  S.   This  violence— 

Josephs,  Sir,  *tis  your  own  fault 

i)  It  is  e«alom«rj  to  grr*  one**  addreM  in  an  Adrerliie- 
■i*al«  A«  B.  at  a  CoCaa-hoMa*  or  other  place. 


Charles  S.   Out  with  him,  to  be  sure. 

[^Both  forcing  Sir  Oliver  out. 
Enter  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle,  Maria 

and  Rowley. 

Sir  Peter  T,  My  old  friend,  Sir  Oliver- 
bey  !  What  in  Uie  name  of  wonder — here 
are  dutiful  nephews — assault  their  uncle  at  a 
first  visit! 

Lcuijr  T.  Indeed,  Sir  Oliver,  'twas  well  we 
came  m  to  rescue  you. 

Rowlej.  Truly,  it  was;  for  I  perceive.  Sir 
Oliver,  the  character  of  old  Stanley  was  no 
protection  to  you. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Nor  of  Premium  either:  the 
necessities  of  the  former  could  not  extort  a 
shilling  from  that  benevolent  gentleman;  and 
now,  egad,  I  stood  a  chance  of  faring  worse 
than  my  ancestors,  and  being  knocked  down 
without  being  bid  for. 

Josephs.  Charles! 

Charles S.  Joseph! 

Josephs.  Tis  now  complete! 

Charles S.   Very! 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Sir  Peter,  ray  friend,  and  Row- 
ley too — look  on  that  elder  nephew  of  mine. 
You  know  what  he  has  already  received  from 
my  bounty;  and  you  also  know  how  gladly  I 
would  bave  regarded  half  my  fortune  as  held 
in  trust  for  him:  judge  then  my  dissappoint- 
ment  in  discovering  him  to  he  destitute  of 
faith,  charity,  and  gratitude. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Sir  Oliver,  I  should   be   more 
surprised  at  this  declaration,  if  I  bad  not  my- ' 
self  found  him  to  be  mean,  treacherous,  and 
hyp'ocritical. 

JLad/T,  And  if  the  gentleman  pleads  not 
guilty  to  these,  pray  let  him  call  me  to  bis 
character. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Then,  I  believe,  we  need  add 
no  more :  if  he  knows  himself,  he  will  con- 
sider it  as  the  most  perfect  punishment,  that 
he  is  known  to  the  world. 

Charles  S.  If  they  talk  this  way  to  honesty, 
wbat  will  they  say  to  me,  by  and  by?  [Aside. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  As  for  that  prodigal,  his  bro- 
ther, there — 

Charles S.  Ay,  now  comes  my  turn:  the 
damned  faiYiily  pictures  will  ruin  me.  [Aside. 

Josephs,  Sir  Oliver — uncle,  will  you  ho- 
nour me  with  a  hearing? 

Charles  S,  Now  if  Joseph  would  make  one 
of  his  long  speeches ,  I  might  recollect  my- 
self a  litUe.  [Aside. 

Sir  Peter  T.  I  suppose  you  would  undei^ 
take  to  justify  yourself  entirely!   [To  Joseph. 

Josephs.  1  trust  1  could. 

Sir  Olivers*  Well,  sir!' — and  you  could 
justify  yourself  too,  I  suppose  ? 

Charles  S.  Not  that  1  know  of.   Sir  Oliver. 

Sir  Olivers,  What!  — Little  Premium  has 
been  let  too  much  into  tiie  secret,  I  suppose? 

Charles  S.  True,  sir;  but  they  •werc/aFniljr 
secrets,  and  should  not  be  mentioned  again, 
you  know. 

Rowley.  Come,  Sir  Oliver,  I  know  you 
cannot  speak  of  Charles's  follies  with  anger. 

Sir  Olivers.  Odd's  heart,  no  more  I  can; 
nor  with  gravity  either. —  Sir  Peter,  do  you 
know,  the  rogue  bargained  with  me  for  all 
his  ancestors^  sold  me  judges  and  generals  by 
the  foot,  and  maiden  aunts  as  cheap  as  bro- 
Iken  china. 
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Charles S,  To  be  sure,  Sir  Oliver,  I  did 
make  a  little  free  with  the  family  canvas, 
that^s  the  truth  on*t.  My  ancestors  may  rise 
in  judgment  against  me ,  there*s  no  denying 
it;  hut  believe  me  sincere  vrhen  I  tell  you — 
and  upon  my  soul  I  would  not  say  so  if  I 
was  not — that  if  I  do  not  appear  mortified  at 
the  exposure  of  my  follies,  it  is  because  I  feel 
%i  this  moment  the  warmest  satisfaction  in 
teeing  you,  my  liberal  henefaclor. 

Sir Olipers S.  Charles,  1  believe  you;  eive 
me  your  hand  again:  the illlooking little  fellow 
over  the  settee  has  made  your  peace. 

Charles  S,  Then,  sir,  my  gratitude  to  the 
original  is  still  increased. 

Lad/T.  Yet,  I  believe.  Sir  Oliver,  here  is 
one  whom  Charles  is  still  more  anxious  to  be 
reconciled  to. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Oh,  I  have  heard  of  his  at- 
tachment there;  and,  with  the  young  lady*s 
pardon ,  if  I  construe  rigbt-^that  blush — 

Sir  Peter  T.  Well,  diild,  speak  your  sen- 
timents! 

Maria,  Sir,  I  have  Uttle  to  say,  bvt  that  1 
shall  rejoice  to  hear  that  he  is  happy;  for  me 
— whatever  claim  I  had  to  his  affection,  I 
willingly  resign  to  one  who  has  a  better  title. 

Charles S,noyf^  Maria! 

Sir  Peter  T.  Hey  day!  what's  the  mystenr 
now?— While  he  appeared  an  incorrigible 
rake,  you  would  give  your  hand  to  no  one 
else;  and  now  that  he  is  likely  to  reform,  1*11 
warrant  you  won*t  have  him. 

Maria*  His  own  heart  and  Lady  Sneerwell 
know  the  cause. 

Charles S,  Lady  Sneerwell! 

Josephs.  Brother,  it  is  with  great  concern 
I  am  obliged  to  speak  on  this  point,  but  my 
regard  to  justice  compels  me,  and  Lady  Sneer- 
welPs  injuries  can  no  longer  be  concealed. 

[Opens  the  door. 
Enter  Ladt  Smebrwbll. 

Sir  Peter  T,  So  !  another  French  milliner! 
Elgad,  he  has  one  in  every  room  in  the  house, 
I  suppose. 

Ladj-  Sneer,  Ungrateful  Charles!  Well 
may  you  be  surprised,  and  feel,  for  the  inde- 
licate  situation   your   perfidy   has   forced  roe 

into. 

Charles  S.  Pray,  uncle,  is  this  another  nlot 
of  yours?  For,  as  I  have  life,  I  don*t  unoer- 
stand  it 

Josephs,  I  believe,  sir,  there  is  but  the 
evidence  of  one  person  more  necessary  to 
make  it  extremely  clear. 

Sir  Peter  T.  And  that  person,  I  imagine, 
is  Mr.  Snake. —Rowley,  you  were  perfectly 
right  to  bring  him  with  us,  and  pray  let  him 
appear. 

Jionplej.  Walk  in,  Mr.  Snake. 

Enter  Snake. 

1  thought  his  testimony  might  be  wanted: 
however,  it  happens  unluckily,  that  he  comes  to 
confront  Lady  Sneerwell,   not  to  support  her. 

Ladjr Sneer,  A  villain!  Treacherous  to  me 
at  last !  -*-  Speak ,  fellow ;  have  you  too  con- 
spired against  roe? 

Snake,  I  beg  ypur  ladyship  then  thousand 
pardons:  you  paid  me  extremely  liberally  for 
the  lie  in  question;  but  I  unfortunately  have 
been  offered  deiible  to  speak  the  truth.  I 


Sir  Peter  T,  Plot  and  connter-ploi,  egad! 

Ladjf  Sneer,  The  torments  of  shame  aad 
disappointment  on  you  all. — 

LadyT,  Hold,  Lady  Sneerwell—hefore  you 
go,  let  roc  thank  you  for  the  trouble  jouaod 
that  gentleman  have  taken,  in  vnrtting  Idlers 
firommeto  Charles,  and  answering  them  jour- 
self;  and  let  me  also  request  you  to  make  mv 
respects  to  the  scandalous  college,  of  wbicb 
you  are  president,  and  inform  them,  tksiLadj 
Teasle,  licentiate,  begs  leave  to  relnrn  the  di- 
ploma they  gave  her,  as  she  leaves  off  prac- 
tice, and  kills  characters  no  longer. 

Ladj  Sneer.  You  too,  madam — provokiitf— 
insolent — May  your  husband  live  these  fifty 
years !  [Kxiu 

Sir  Peter  T.  Oons !  what  a  fuiy ! 

Lady  T,  A  malicious  creature,  indeed! 

Sir  Peter  T.  Hey  !  Not  for  her  last  wish? 

Lady  T,  O  no\ 

Sir  Oliver  S,  Well,  sir,  and  what  J»ve  jm 
to  say  now? 

Joseph  S,  Sir,  I  am  so  confounded,  to  finJ 
that  Lady  Sneerwell  could  he  gaaltj  of  iib- 
oming  Mr.  Snake  in  this  manner,  to  mpote 
on  us  all,  that  I  know  not  yrhat  to  sav;  how- 
ever; lest  her  revengeful  spirit  shoidd  pronpi 
her  to  injure  my  brother,  I  had  certainkbet- 
ter  follow  her  directly.  [Exii. 

Sir  Peter  T.  Moral  to  the  last  drop! 

Sir  Olivers,  Ay,  and  marry  her,  Josepli,  if 
you  can. — Oil  and  Vinegar,  egad!  jonll  dn 
very  well  together.  ' 

Aotvley,  I  believe  we  hare  no  more  occa- 
sion for  Mr.  Snake  dt  present? 

Snake,  Before  1  go,  1  beg  pardon  once  for 
all,  for  whatever  uneasiness  I  haTC  been  the  kum> 
ble  instrument  of  causing  to  the  parlies  preseoi 

Sir  Peter  T,  Well,  well,  you  have  madi 
atonement  by  a  good  deed  st  last 

Snake,  But  I  must  reouest  of  the  compa- 
ny, that  it  shall  never  be  known. 

Sir  Olivers.  Hey  !~-V\'hat  the  pb^e!-Arr 
you  ashamed  of  having  done  a  ngbt  tkin; 
once  in  your  life? 

Snake.  Ah,  sir!  consider,  I  live  by  (in 
badness  of  my  character;  I  have  nothing  bui 
my  infamy  to  depend  on!  and  if  it  wereoocr 
known  that  I  had  been  betrayed  into  a** 
honest  action,  I  should  lose  every  firiead  I 
have  in  the  world. 

Sir  Olivers.  Well,  well,  — well  not  In^ 
duce  you  hy  saying  any  thing  in  yourjpraix, 
never  fear.  \£xit  Snake 

Sir  Peter  T,  There's  a  precious  rogve! 

LadyT,  See,  Sir  Oliver,  there  needs  w 
persuasion  now  to  reconcile  your  neplwv 
and  Maria. 

Sir  Oliver  S.  Ay,  ay,  that^s  as  it  shooU  be, 
and  egad  we'll  have  the  wedding  to-monw 
morning. 

Charles  S.  Thank  yon,  dear  unde! 

Sir  Peter  T,  What,  you  rogue!  donH  jom 
ask  the  girl's  consent  first? 

CluirlesS,  Oh,  I  have  done  that  a  iot( 
time — a  minute  ago— and  she  has  looked  vtt. 

Maria,  Fqr  shame,  Charies ! — I  protest,  Su 
Peter,  there  has  not  been  a  word. 

Sir  Olivers,  Well,  then,  the  fewer  tk 
better;— may  your  love  for  each  other  nefo 
know  abatement! 

Sir  Peter  T.   And  may  you  live  as  bappfl! 
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togetiier  as  Leady  Teazle  and  I  intend  to  do  1 

Charles S,  Rowley,  my  old  friend,  I  am 
lurc  you  congratulate  me;  and  I  suspect  that 
J  owe  you  mucb. 

Sir  Oliver  S,  You  do  indeed,  Charl«*s. 

Rowlej,  If  my  eflbrts  to  serve  you  bad  not 
*succeedea,  you  would  Lave  been  in  my  debt 
for  tbe  attempt;  but  deserve  to  be  bappy, 
and  you  overpay  ine. 

Sir  Peter  i*  Ay,  bonest  Uowlcy  always 
said  you  would  reform. 

Charles  S,  VVby,  as  to  reforming,  Sir  Peter, 
ril  make  no  promises,    and  tbat  1  take  to  be 


a  proof  tbat  I  intend  to  set  about  it ;  but  bere 

sball  be   my   monitor    •my  gentle  guide — ab! 

can  I  leave  tbe   virtuous  patn  tbose  eyes  llln- 

mine? 
Tbougb  tbou,  dear  maid,  sboiildst  wave  tby 

beauty^s  sway, 
Tbou  still  must  rule,  because  I  will  obey. 
Au  bumble  fugitive  from  Folly  view. 
No  sancluary  near  but  Love  and  you; 

\To  the  audience. 
You  can,  indeed,  each  anxious  fear  remove. 
For  even  Scandal  dies  if  you  approve. 


SIR  RICHARD  STEELE 

Was  born  aboat  ibe  year  1676,  in  Ireland,  in  'vrkich  Lingdevi  one  branch  of  ibe  tvoAlj  waa  pouefMd  ef  a  conta- 
d«rii<lc  cslale  in  the  count/  of  Wexford.  Hij  Talber,  a  coantellor  at  law  an  Dublin,  iraa  prlyate  accrelarr  lo  Jamea 
Duke  of  Ormond*  bat  ha  wai  of  Engllik  extraction ;  and  hit  son,  while  very  yoang,  being  carried  to  London,  he  put 
)\'\m  to  tchool  at  the  Ch«rtethoa«e,  whence  he  was  remoTcd  to  Merlon  College,  in  Oxford,  where  he  waa  admitted  a 
pt«iQiattcr  in  X69S.  Hie  inclination  and  geniua  being  turned  to  polite  literature,  he  commenced  author  during  his  resl- 
(irr CO  in  tha  nniTcriilj,  and  actually  finished  a  comedy;  which,  however ,  he  thought  fit  to  supprcia,  as  unworthy  of 
his  gcnin*.  Mr.  Steele  was  well  beloved  and  respected  by  the  whole  aociet^,  and  had  a  good  interest  with  them  aftvr 
he  left  the  nniwrsily,  which  he  did  without  Uking  any  degree,  in  the  full  resolution  l3  enter  into  the  army.  This  step 
WIS  highly  displeasing  to  his  friends;  but  ihe  ardour  of  his  passion  for  a  military  life  rendered  him  deaf  to  any  other 
proposal.  Not  being  able  to  procure  a  better  station,  he  entered  as  a  private  gentleman  ia  the  horse-guards,  notwith- 
iCsnding  bo  thereby  lost  his  Irish  estate.  However,  as  ho  had  a  flow  o{  good-nature,  a  generous  openness  and  frank- 
nets  of  spirit,  and  a  sparkling  vivacity  of  wit, — thfso  qualities  rendered  him  the  delight  of  the  soldiery,  and  procnred 
him  an  ensign'*  commission  in  tlie  guards.  In  the  mean  time,  as  he  had  made  choice  of  a  profession  which  act  him  free 
Warn  all  the  ordinarv  restraints  on  youth,  he  spared  not  to  indulge  his  inclinations  in  the  wildest  excesses.  Yet  his 
;aicties  and  revels  did  not  pass  without  some  cool  honr«  of  reflection,  and  in  these  it  was  that  he  drew  up  his  liulo 
[realise,  entitled  Th»  Chriaiian  Htro,  with  a  design,  if  we  may  believe  himself,  to  be  a  check  npon  his  passions.  For 
\\\*  use  and  parpose  it  had  lain  some  time  by  him,  when  he  printed  it  in  1701,  with  a  dedication  to  Lord  Cutis,'  who 
lad  not  only  appointed  him  his  private  secretary,  but  procured  for  him  a  company  ia  Lord  Lucas's  regiment  of  fuai- 
Irers.  The  whole  plan  and  tenour  of  our  author's  book  was  such  a  flat  contradicUon  to  the  general  course  of  hi«  life, 
list  it  became  a  subject  of  much  mirth  and  raillery  :  bnt  these  shafts  had  no  elfcct;  he  persevered  invariably  in  the 
laroe  contradiction,  and,  though  he  had  no  power  to  change  his  heart,  yet  his  pen  was  never  prostituted  to  his  follies. 
Joder  the  Influence  of  that  good  sense,  he  wrote  his  first  plsY,  which  procured  him  the  regard  of  king  William,  who 
rtolved  lo  give  him  some  essential  marks  of  his  favour;  and  lho|igh,  upon  thai  prince's  death,  his  hopea  were  dissa- 
cinied,  yet,  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  he  was  appointed  to  the  profitable  place  of  Gaietteer.  lie  owed 
lis  poll  to  the  friendship  of  Lord  HalifaiC  and  tht:  Carl  of  Snnderland,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  his 
chnolfellow  Mr.  Addison.  That  gentleman  also  lent  him  an  helpini^  hand  in  promoting  the  comedy,  called  Tk* 
Vender  lluahandy  which  was  acted  in  1704,  with  great  success.  But  his  next  play,  'tha  Lying  Lover,  found  a  very  dif- 
ercnt  fate.  TJnon  this  rebuff  from  the  stage,  he  turned  the  same  humorous  current  into  another  channel ;  and,  early  in 
lie  year  1709,  ^e  began  to  publish  The  Tatter ;  which  admirable  paper  waa  undei  taken  in  concert  with  Dr.  Swift.  Hia 
cpuiation  waa  perfectly  established  by  this  work;  and,  during  the  coarse  of  it,  he  waa  made  a  commiasioner  of  the 
tsmp-dttties,  in  1710.  Upon  the  chan|e  of  the  ministry  the  same  year,  he  sided  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborongh,  who 
ad  several  years  entertained  a  friendahip  for  him;  and,  npon  his  Grace's  dismission  from  all  employments,  in  1711, 
ir.  Steele  addressed  a  letter  of  tlionka  to  him  for  Ihe  services  done  to  his  connlry.  However^  as  our  author  still  con- 
nued  to  hold  his  place  in  the  stamp-ofuce  under  the  new  administration,  he  forbore  entering  with  his  pen  npon  poU- 
ical  snbiccia.  Bui,  adhering  more  closely  to  Mr.  Addiaon,  he  dropt  TAe  Tatter;  and  after^orda,  by  the  assistance 
hiefly  of  that  stesdy  friend,  he  carried  on  the  same  plan,  under  the  title  of  the  The  Spaetaior.  The  soccess  of  thia 
aper  wfcs  cqnal  lo  that  of  the  former,  which  encouraged  him,  before  the  close  of  it,  to  proceed  nnon  tbe  same  design 
t  the  character  of  The  Guardian,  This  was  opened  m  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  171S,  and  was  laid  down  in  October 
he  same  year.  Cut,  in  the  cunrso  of  it,  his  thoughu  look  a  stronger  turn  to  politics;  he  engaged  with  great  warmth 
Sainst  tko  tniniotry,  and  being  determined  to  prosecute  his  views  that  way,  by  procuring  a  aeat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
lons,  he  immediately  removed  all  obsUclea  thereto.  For  that  purpose,  he  look  care  lo  prevent  a  forcible  dismission, 
om  his  post  in  the  slamp-ofBce ,  by  a  timely  resignation  of  it  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  np 
pension,  which  had  been,  till  this  time,  paid  him  by  the  Queen,  ns  a  servant  to  the  late  Prince  George  of  Denmark. 
'his  done,  he  wrote  the  famoaa  Guardian,  upon  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  which  was  published  August  7,  1715  ;  and 
le  Parliamrnt  being  dissolved  the  next  day,  the  Criuirtftan  was  soon  followed  by  several  other  warm  political  tracts 
gainst  the  administration.  Upon  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  Mr.  Steele  having  been  returned  a  member  for 
le  borotigit  of  Slockbridge,  in  Hampshire,  took  hia  seat  accordingly  in  tlie  Honse  of  Commons,  bnt  waa  expelled  thence 
I  a  few  d«ys  after,  for  writing  several  seditious  and  scandalons  libels,  as  he  had  been  indeed  forewarned  by  the  author 
r  a  periodical  paper,  called  T/ic  Examiner,  Presently  after  bis  expulsion,  he  published  proposals  for  writing  the  Ilia* 
•ry  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  At  the  same  lime  he  also  wrote  The  Spineter ;  and  set  up  a  psper,  eallcd  J%e 
leader.  He  also  continued  publishing  several  other  things  in  the  same  spirit,  nntil  the  death  of  Ihe  Queen.  Immediately 
ler  which,  as  a  reward  for  these  services,  he  was  taken  into  farour  by  Iter  successor  to  the  throne,  K.  George  I.,  and 
>pointcd  aurveyor  to  the  royal  stables  at  Hampton  Court,  and  put  into  tlie  commiasion  of  ihe  peace  for  the  county  of 
Uddleaex;  and,  having  procnred  a  license  for  chief  msnager  of  the  royal  company  of  comedians,  he  easily  obiained  it 
•  be  changed  the  aame  year,  f  7i4.  into  a  patent  from  His  Majesty,  appointing  him  governor  of  the  said  company  dur* 
ig  hia  life;  and  to  his  executors,  admieistralors,  or  assigns,  for  the  space  of  three  years  aftorwarda.  He  was  also  chosen 
ne  of  tho  representatives  for  Boroughbridge,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  first  Parliament  of  that  King,  who  conferred  the 
ononr  of  knighthood  upon  him,  April  a8,  I7i5;  and,  in  August  following,  he  received  fire  hundred  pounds  from  Kir 
Inbert  Walpolr,  fur  specisl  services.  Thus  highly  encouraged,  he  triumphed  over  his  opponents  in  several  pamphlets, 
rilten  in  this  snd  the  following  year.  In  1717  he  wee  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  ioqniriug  into  the  ea- 
les  forfeiied  by  the  late  rebellion  in  Scotland.  This  carried  him  into  that  part  of  tbe  iiniird  kinf;dom,  where,  how 
nwrlcome  ■  gnrst  soever  he  might  be  to  the  gcneralitv,  yet  he  received  from  several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  tbe 
)0*t  distinguishing  marks  of  respect.  In  1718  he  bnriid  his  second  wife,  who  had  brought  him  a  handsome  fortune,  and 
good  cBiate  in  Wales:  bnt  neither  thai,  nor  the  ample  additions  lately  made  lo  his  incqme,  were  sufficient  to  answer 
IS  demand*.  The  thoughtless  vivacity  of  his  spirit  often  tedoced  him  to  little  ahifis  of  wit  for  its  support,  and  Ihe 
rojcrt  tff  The  Fieh  Po«l  this  yt'sr  owed  its  birih  rhieOy  lo  the  projector's  necessities.  The  following  yrar  he  op- 
uaed  Uie  remarkable  peerage  bill  in  the  Uoiiae  of  Commons,  and,  during  Ihe  course  of  this  opposition  to  ilie  conrt,  bis 
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liccBM  for  actiag  plays  ww  revokad,  and  hi*  patenl  rendered  ineffectnal,   al  ihe  iaatance   of  tlio  lerd  elia— fceHaJa.    H« 

did  bisnlmott  In  prevrnt  to  grett  a  loat,  and,  fiudiag  crcrj  direct  arcnue  of  approach    lo  lita  Rojal  Maalcr   eflcctuUj 
barred  againal  him  by  his  powerrnl  adveriary,    he  had  recourae   to  the  nelhod   of  applyiag  to  ibe  pobiic.   m  hvpca  (bat 
kii  complaiala  would  reach  the  ear'  of  hit  Sorcreign,  thongb  in  an  indirect  eourse,  bj  that  canal.  In  tbia  apirit  be  foracd 
ibe  plan  of  a  periodical  paper,  to  be  published  twice  a  week,  under  the  tide  of  7Vi«  Theatre;  tbfe  first  aambcr  of  wbiib 
oame  out  on  tha  snd  of  Jan.  1719 — ao.     In  the  mean  time,  the  misfortune  f>f  being   out  of  ifaroar    at   court,    like  otbcr 
misfurtnnes,  drew  after  it  a  train  nf  more.    During  iho  coYirse  of  this  paper,  in  which  he  had  aaanmcd  the  fctfacd  name 
of  Sir  Jiihn  Edgar,  he  wai  onlrageuusly  attacked  by  Mr.  Dennia,  the  noted  critic  ,    iu  a  tery    aboairo  pamphlet,  entitled 
The  Character  and  Conduct  of  Sir  John  Edgar,    To  this  insult  our  author  made  a  proper  reply  ia  Ilbe  Tiemtrt*  While 
he  was  struggling,  with  all  his  might,  lo  save  himself  from  ruin,  he  found  lime  to  turn  his  pen  against  the  mlscbierocs 
South  tfea  scheme,  which  had  nearly  brought  the  natinn   to  ruin,  in  I'io;  and  the  next  year  he  was  realered  to  bis  ef« 
fice  and  authorilj  in   the  playh'iuse  in  Drury  Lane.     Of  this  it  was  not  long  befoie   he    made   an   additional   ndvaniaga 
by  bringing  his  celebrated   comedy,  called  The  Conscioue  lAtvere,  upon    that  sisgv,     where  it  was  acted  with  prodlgioia 
aucce5s;  so  that  the  receipt  there  must  have  been  very  considerable,  besides  the  profits  accraing  by  the  aalo  of  the  copy 
and  N  purse  of  fire  hundred  pounds  given  to  him  hy  the  King,  to  whom  he  dedicated   it.     Yet,   notwithstanding  tbrtc 
ample  recruits,  about  tha  year  Tollowing,  being  reduced   to  the  ttlmnsi   extremity,    he  sold   bis  share  in  the  play-bo«»r, 
and  soon  after  commenced  a  lawsuit  wilii  the  managers,  which,  in  I7i<6,     was  detei  mined   to    hia   diaadvaatnge.     ]J«ria|t 
these  misfortunes  of  8ir  Richard,  there    wss  once    an  execution    in   his  house.     Jleing,    however,  under  the  necessitj  «f 
receiving  company  a  few  ds ja  aftrrwards,   he  prevailed  on  th^bailiifs  to    put   on  liveries,  and  to  pasa   for  hia  acrTut*. 
The  farce  succeeded  but  for  a  short  lime ;  for  the  knight  enforcing  his  orders  lo  one    of  them  in  a  manner  which  ikb 
vermin  of  the  law  thought  too  authuritstive,    the  insoknt  rascal  threw  off  the  miak,  and  discovered  hia  rml  ucrupaiiva. 
Soon  after.  Sir  Richard  retired  lo  a  small  house  on  Haversloek  Hill,  in  the  road  to    Uampstead.     Fart  of  tliia  bitiidw^ 
remains,  and  is  now  $  collate.  Here  Mr.  Pope  and  other  members  of  the  Kit-catClob  need  to  call  on  htm  and  lake  hia  ia 
their  carriages  to  the  placeMsf  rendeavous.  Having  now,  therefore,  for  he  last  time,  brought  his'  fortune,  by  the  SMot  hecd« 
less  profusion,   inio  a  desperate  condition,  ho  was  rendered  altogether  incapable  of   retrieving  the   loaa,  by    being  seb«4 
with  a  paralytic  disorder,  which  greatly  impaired  his  understanding.    In  these  unhappy  eirrumatancoa  «  he  retired  to  bis 
aeat  at  Lan|unnor,  near  Carmarthen,  in  Wales;  where  he  paid  the  last  debt  to    nature,    on    ihe  aiat  of  Keptvatbrr  i'»a. 
and  was  privalelj  interred,  according  to  his  own  desiie,  in  the  chnrcb  of  Carmarthen.     Sir  Richard  was    a  man  of  «»- 
diisemhled  and  extensive  benevolence,  a  friend  ro  the  fiicndless,  and,  as  far  as  his  circumstances  would  peroaii.    the  r»- 
titer  ol'  every  orphan.     Hir   works  are  chavte  and  manly.     He  was  a  stranger  to  ihe  most  distant  appearance  of  cn«v  «r 
malevolence  ;  never  jcsloiis  of  any  man's  growing    reputation,  and  so  far  from  arrogating  any  praise  lo  himacif  fram  bts 
eonjuDCliun  with  Mr.  Addison,  that  he  was  the  first  who  desired  him  to  disiinguish  his  papers.    Hb  greatcat  error  ww 
want  of  economy.     However,  he  was  certainly  tha  most  agreeable,  and  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreaaioa)  the 
inneccnt  rake,  that  ever  trod  the  rounds  of  indulgence. 
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Comedy  by  HIr  Richard  Steele  Acted  at  Drury  Lane  1731.  Tha  general  design  of  tbia  eclelrated  co»c4y, 
bad  beel^  written  some  years  before  ii  was  acted,  aud  at  first  intended  to  be  called  The  Un/iiehionahle  JLovere  (or.  as 
aome  say.  The  Fine  Gentleman)i'l*  taken  from  the  jdndria  of  Terence:  but  the  author's  principal  inlcwtioa  ia  wrkieg 
it  wss,  as  he  himself  infuims  u«,  lo  inlruduce  ibe  very  fine  scene  in  the  fourth  act  between  youag  lievil  anA  Mynlc. 
which  sets  forlh,  in  a  strong  ligbt,  the  fully  of  duelling,  and  the  absurdity  o^  what  is  falsely  called  the  point  of  kimt^ i 
and  in  this  particular  merit  ihr  pisy  woulcl  probably  'have  ever  stood  foremost,  had  not  thai  subject  been  aiarc  men 
amply  and  completely  treated  by  the  admirahle  author  of  Sir  Charte*  Grandieont  in  the  affair  between  tbat  truly  ar. 
compliahed  gentleman  and  Sir  Hargrsve  Pollexfen.  This  plsy  was  acted  twenty  aix  liights  the  first  aeaaan  :  yet.  befqre 
it  appeared,  it  excited  the  envy  and  ill -humour  of  Dennis,  w  ho,  while  it  waji  in  rehearsal,  published  a  paiapfalct  (al- 
luding to  Sir  Richard  Steele's  icnsuro  of  Ethrrage's  Man  of  Mode,  in  The  Spectator),  under  the  following  titles  ''A 
Defence  of  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  wrillen  by  Sir  George  Etheridge:  in  which  Defence  is  shown,  thJit  Sir  Foplisg.  that 
msrry  Knight,  was  lichlly  coinpusrd  by  th«  JCoighl  his  Father,  to  answer  the  £nds  of  Comedy;  and  that  be  bas  been 
barbarously  and  scorrilouslr  attacked  by  the  Knight  I1  is  iirother  in  the  tiStlt  Speciator;  by  which  it  appeara.  that  tb« 
Knight  kn<ws  nothing  of  Ihe  Nature  of  Comedy."  The  scuirilily  of  this  pamphlet  (which  was  inteaded  Ia  prciadirt 
the  puhlicagainstSiecle's  forth  filming  play)  is  implied  in  ll\e  title-page;  and  in  the  eeiirseof  bis  writing  be  aoL  only  re* 
fleets  illiberally  on  Steele  lor  being  an  Irishman,  but  foolishly  caUs  him  a  twopenny  antbor,  becauae  be  wreic  tb«  7.<i- 
/ers,  Spectatortf  and  Guardiane.  In  fine,  he  promiaed  a  criticism  on  The  Conacioua  Laere,  when  it  aliotild  appear  a» 
the  stage:  which  criticism,  when  ii  appeared,  was  alluwed  l>y  all  to  be  the  most  ciViA  and  therefore  the  dutiaas^  at  dk 
his  critical  writings.    This  was  the  fir>t  play  acted  on  the  scvcsaion  from  Fleetwood*  SepL  %o,  1745. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


SIR  JORH  BBVIL. 
8E  ALAND. 
BBVIL. 


HTRTLB. 

GIMBBRTOK. 

HUMPRRBT. 


TOM. 

D  ARIEL. 

MRS.  SB  ALAMO. 


ISABELLA. 

INDIANA. 

LUCIMDA. 


PHILLIS. 


ACTl. 
ScBKS  I. — Sir  John  Bbvil*s  House, 

Enter  Sir  John  Devil  and  Humphrey. 

Sir  J,  Have  you  ordered  that  I  should  oot 
be  interrupted  while  I  am  dressing? 

Hum,  Yes,  sir;  I  believM  you  had  something 
of  moment  to  say  to  me.  » 

Sir  J.  ril  tell  thee  then.  In  the  first  place, 
this  wedding  of  my  son^s  in  all  probability — 
shut  the  door — will  never  be  at  all. 

Hum.  Ilowy  sir!  not  be  at  all?  For  what 
reason  is  it  carried  on  in  appearance? 

Sir  J.  Honest  Humphrey,  bave  patience,  and 
11]  tell  thee  all  in  order.  1  have  myself,  in 
some  part  of  my  life  lived  indeed  with  free- 
dom, but  1  hope  without  reproach}  now  I 
thought  liberty  would  be  as  iitlle  injurious  to 
my  son ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  grew  towards 


man, 


I  induIgM  bim  in  livins  aAer 
manner.  I  know  not  bow  otherwise  to  iud^ 
of  his  inclination;  for  what  can  be  concjodra 
from  a  behaviour  under  restraint  and  icar' 
But  what  charms  me  above  all  expression  is, 
that  my  son  has  never,  in  the  least  action,  the 
most  distant  hint  or  word,  valued  bimselfupo* 
that  great  estate  of  his  mother*s,  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  marriage  settlement,  lie  bas 
bad  ever  since  he  came  to  age. 

Hum,  No,  sir;  on  the  contrarr  be  sccms 
afraid  of  appearing  to  enjoy  it  beiore  jou  0 
any  belonging  to  you.  He  is  as  depeiMleat 
and  resigned  to  your  will  as  if  be  bad  not  1 
farthing  but  what  must  come  from  yonr  is- 
mediate  bounty.     You  bave  ever  acted    like  a 

Seed  and  generous  father,  and  be  like  a 
ient  and  grateful  son. 
Sir  J,   To  be  short,   Humpbrey,  bis 
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tation  ^ras  so  fair  in  the  world,  tbak  olJ  Sea" 
land,  ihe  great  India  niercbant,  has  oflcred  his 
only  daughter,  and  sole  heiress  to  that  vast 
estate  of  bis,  as  a  wife  for  him.  You  may  he 
sure  I  made  no  difficulties;  the  match  was 
agreed  on,  and  this  very  day  named  for  the 
wedding. 

Hum.  What  hinders  the  proceeding? 

Sir  J,  Don\  interrupt  me.  You  know  I  was, 
last  Thursday,  at  the  masauerade;  my  son, 
YOU  may  remember,  soon  found  us  out.  He 
ItneAv  his  grandfather's  habit,  which  1  then  wore ; 
and  though  it  was  in  the  mode  of  the  last 
3ge,  yet  the  maskers,  you  know,  followed  us 
as  if  we  had  been  the  most  monstrous  figures 
in  that  whole  assembly. 

Hum,  1  remember  indeed  a  young  man  of 
ouality,  in  the  habit  of  a  down,  that  was  par- 
ticularly troublesome. 

Sir  J,  Right;  he  was  too  much  what  he 
seemed  to  he.  You  remember  how  imperti- 
nently he  followed  and  teased  us,  and  would 
know  who  we  were.  \ 

Hum,  1  know  he  has  a  mind  to  come  into 
that  particular.  '  [Aside, 

Sir  J.  Ay,  he  followed  us  till  the  gentle- 
man ,   who  led  the  lady  in  the  Indian  mantle 


I 


>resented  that  jeay  creature  to  the  rustic,  and 
bid  him  (like  Cymon  in  the  fable)  grow  po- 
lite, by  falling  in  love,  and  let  that  worthy 
old  gentleman  alone,  meaning  me.  The  clown 
was  not  reformM,  but  rudely  persisted,  and 
oiTered  to  force  off  my  mask :  with  that  the 
gentleman,  throwing  oU  his  own,  appeared  to 
be  my  s'^n;  and  in  his  concern  for  me,  tore 
off  that  of  the  nobleman.  At  this  they  seized 
each  other,  the  company  called  the  guards, 
and  in  the  surprise  the  lady  swooned  away; 
upon  which  my  son  quittedhis  adversary,  and 
had  now  no  care  hut  of  the  lady;  when, 
raising  her  hi  his  arms,  "Art  thou  ffone,*  cried 
he,  "for  ever?-^Forbid  it,  heaven!** — She  re- 
vives at  his  known  voice,  and  with  the  most 
farniliir,  though  modest,  gesture  hangs  in  sa- 
fety, over  his  shoulders,  weeping;  but  wept  as 
in  the  arms  of  one  before  whom  she  could 
give  herself  a  loose,  were  she  not  under  ob- 
servation. While  sh^  hides  fer  face  in  his 
neck,  he  carefully  conveys  her  from  the  company. 

Hum.  I  have  observed  this  accident  has 
dwelt  upon  you  very  strongly. 

Sir  J,  Her  uncommon  air,  her  noble  modesty, 
the  dignity  of  her  person ,  and  the  occasion 
itself,  drew  the  whole  assembly  together;  and 
I  soon  heard  it  buzzed  about  she  was  the 
adopted  daughter  of  a  famous  sea  officer,  who 
had  serv'd  in  France.  Now  this  unexpected 
and  public  discovery  of  my  son's  so  deep 
concern  for  her — 

Hum,  Was  what,  I  suppose,  alarmM  Mr. 
Sealand,  in  behalf  of  his  daughter,  to  break 
off  the  match. 

Sir  J,  You  are  right:  he  came  to  me  yester- 
day, and  said  he  thought  himself  disengaged 
from  the  bargain,  heinff  credibly  informed  my 
son  was  already  marned,  or  worse,  to  the 
lady  at  the  masquerade.  I  palliated  n^atters, 
and  insisted  on  our  agreement;  but  we  par- 
ted with  little  less  than  a  direct  breach  be- 
tween us. 

Hum.  Well,  sir,  and  what  notice  have  you 
taken  of  aU  this  to  my  young  master? 


Sir  J,  That's  what  I  wanted  to  debate  with 
OU.  I  have  said  nothing  to  him  yet.  But 
ookye,  Humphrey,  if  there  is  so  much  in  this 
amour  of  his,  that  he  denies  lypon  my  sum- 
mons to  marry,  I  have  cause  enough  to  be 
oCfended;  and  then,  by  my  insisting  upon  bis 
marrying  to-day,  I  shall  know  how  far  he  is 
engaged  to  this  lady  in  masquerade,  and  from 
thence  only  shall  be  able  to  take  my  measures. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  would  have  you  find  out 
how  far  that  rogue,  his  man,  is  let  into  his 
secret:  he,  I  know,  will  play  tricks  as  much 
to  cross  me  as  to  serve  his  master. 

Hum.  Why  do  you  think  so  of  him,  sir? 
I  believe  he  is  no  worse  than  I  was  for  you 
at  your  son's  ^ge. 

Sir  J.  1  see  it  in  the  rascal's  looks.  But  I  have 
dwelt  on  these  things  too  lonff:  Fll  go  to  my 
son  immediately;  and  while  I'm  gone,  your 
part  is  to  convince  his  rogue,  Tom,  that  I  am 
in  earnest    I'll  leave  biro  to  you.  [JSxii. 

Hum,  Well,  though  this  father  and  son 
tve  as  well  together  as  possible,  yet  their  fear 
of  giving  each  other  pain  is  attended  with 
constant,  mutual  uneasiness.  I  am  sure  I  have 
enough  to  do  to  be  honest,  and  yet  keep  well 
with  them  both;  but  they  know  I  love  'em, 
and  that  makes  the  task  less  painful  however. — 
Oh,  here's  the  prince  of  poor  coxcombs,  the 
representative  of  all  the  better  fed  than  taught. — 
Ho,  ho,  Tom!  whither  so  gay  and  so  airy 
this  morning? 

Enter  Tom,  singing. 

Tom.  Sir,  we  servants  of  single  gentlemen 
are  another  kind  of  people  than  you  domestic, 
ordinary  drudges,  that  do  business;  we  are 
raised  above  you:  the  pleasures  of  board  wages, 
tavern  dinners,  and  many  a  clear  gain — vailt^ 
alas!  you  never  heard  or  dreamt  oil 

Hum,  Thou  hast  follies  and, vices  enough, 
for  a  mau  of  ten  thousand  a  year,  though  it 
is  but  as  t'other  day  that  I  sent  for  you  to 
town  to  put  you  iuto  Mr.  Sealand's  family, 
that  you  might  learn  a  little  before  I  put  you 
to  my  y<>ung  master,  who  is  too  gentle  for 
training  such  a  rude  thing   as  you  were  into 

E roper  obedience.  You  then  pulled  off  your 
at  to  every  one  you  met  in  the  street,  like  a 
bashful,  great,  awkward  cub  as  you  were.  But 
your  great  oaken  cudgel,  when  you  were  a 
Looby,  became  you  much  better  than  that 
dangling  stick  at  your  button,  now  you  are  a 
fop,  that's  fit  for  nothing  except  it  hangs  there 
to  be  ready  for  your  master's  hand  when  you 
are  impertinent. 

Tom,  Uncle  Humphrey,  you  know  my  master 
scorns  to  strike  his  servants.  You  talk  as  if 
the  world  was  now  just  as  it  was  when  my 
old  master  and  you  were  in  your  youth;  when 
you  went  to  dinner  because  it  was  so  much 
o'clock;  when  the  great  blow  was  given  in 
the  hall  at  the  pantry  door,  and  all  the  family 
came  out  of  their  holes,  in  such  strange  dresses 
and  formal  faces  as  you  see  in  the  pictures 
in  our  long  gallery  in  the  country. 
Hum.  VVhy,  you  wild  rogue! 
Tom.  You  could  not  fall  to  your  dinner 
till  a  formal  fellow,  in  a  black  ffown,  said 
something  over  the  meat  ^);  as  if  the  cook 
had  not  made  it  ready  enough. 

i)  A  prayer  lued  ^«ncraJlj  to  be  said  before  NiliDg  down 
lo  dinner. 
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Hum.  Sirrab,  wbo  do  you  prate  after — de- 
spising men  of  sacred  characters?  I  hope  you 
never  heard  my  young  master  talk  so  like  a 
profligate? 

Tom,  Sir,  I  say  you  put  upon  me,  when  I 
first  came  to  town,  about  being  orderly,  and 
the  doctrine  of  wearing  shams  to  make  linen 
last  clean  a  fortnight,  keeping  my  clothes  fresh, 
and  wearing  a  frock  within  doors. 

Hum,  Sirrah,  I  gave  you  those  lessons  be- 
cause I  supposed  at  that  time  your  master 
and  you  roigbt  have  dined  at  home  every  day, 
and  cost  you  nothing;  then  you  might  have 
made  a  good  family  servant:  but  the  gang 
you  have  frequented  since  at  chocolate-houses 
and  taverns ,  in  a  continual  round  of  noise 
and  extravagance — 

Tom,  I  don't  know  what  you  heavy  in- 
mates call  noise  and  extravagance:  but  we 
gentlemen  who  are  well  fed  and  cut  a  figure, 
sir,  think  it  a  fine  life,  and  that  we  must  be 
very  pretty  fellows  who  are  kept  only  to  be 
looked  at. 

Hum,  Very  well,  sir,  I  hope  the  fashion  of 
being  lewd  and  extravagant,  despising  of  de- 
cency and  order,  is  almost  at  an  end,  since 
it  is  arrived  at  persons  of  your  quality. 

Tom,  Master  Humphrey,  ha,  ha!  you  were 
an  unhappy  lad  to  oe  sent  up  to  town  in 
such  queer  days  as  you  were.  Why  now, 
sir,  the  lackeys  are  the  men  of  pleasure  of 
the  age,  the  top  gamesters;  and  many  a  laced 
coat  about  town  have  had  their  education  in 
our  partv-coloured  regiment.  We  are  fake 
lovers,  &avc  a  taste  of  music,  poetry,  billet- 
doux,  dress,  politics,  ruin  damsels;  and  when 
we  are  weary  of  this  lewd  town,  and  have  a 
mind  to  take  up,  whip  into  Our  masters*  wigs, 
and  marry  fortunes. 

Hum,  Hey-day! 

Tom,  ^ay,  sfr,  our  order  is  carried  up  to 
the  highest  dignities  and  distinctions:  step  but 
into  the  Painted  Chamber,  and  by  our  titles 
youM  take  us  all  for  men  of  quality!  then 
again,  come  down  to  the  Court  of  Requests, 
and  you  shall  see  us  all  laying  our  broken 
heads  together  for  the  good  of  the  nation;  and 
though  we  never  carry  a  question  nemine 
contradicente ,  yet  this  1  can  say  with  a  safe 
conscience  (and  I  wish  every  gentleman  of 
our  cloth  could  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart 
and  say  the  same),  that  I  never  took  so  much 
as  a  single  mug  of  beer  for  my  vote  in  all 
my  life. 

Hum,  Sirrah,  there  is  no  cndurine  your 
extravagance;  Til  hear  you  prate  no  Yonger: 
I  wanted  to  see  you  to  inquire  how  thmgs 
go  with  your  master,  as  far  as  you  under- 
stand them.  I  suppose  he  knows  he  is  to  be 
married  to-day? 

Tom,  Ay,  sir,  he  knows  it,  and  is  dressed 
as  gay  as  the  sun;  but  between  you  and  J, 
my  dear!  he  has  a  very  heavy  heart  under  all 
that  gaiety.  As  soon  as  he  was  dressed  I 
retired,  but  overheard  him  sigh  in  the  most 
heavy  manner.  He  walked  thoughtfully  to  and 
firo  m  the  room,  then  went  iuto  his  closet: 
when  he  came  out  he  gave  me  this  for  bis 
mistress,  whose  maid  you  know — 

Hum.  Is  passionately  fond  of  your  fine  person. 

Topi,  The  poor  fool  is  so  tender,  and  loves 
to  Lear  me  talk   of  the  world ,    and  the  plays, 


operas,  and  ridottoes,  fertile  winter;  the  Pub 
and  BeUsise  for  our  summer  diversions;  and, 
■*Lard!**  says  she,  '^ou  are  so  wild,  but  you 
have  a  world  of  humour." 

Hum,  Coxcomb!  W^ell,  but  why  don*t  you 
run  with  your  master's  letter  to  Mrs.  Ludnib, 
as  he  orderM  you? 

Tffm.  Because  Mrs.  Lucinda  is  not  so  easiK 
come  at  as  you  think  for. 

Hum,  Not  easily  come  at?  Why,  sir,  are 
not  her  father  and  my  old  master  agreed  that 
she  and  Mr.  Bevil  are  to  be  one  flesh  bctbtr 
to-morrow  morning? 

Ton*,  ICa  no  matter  for  that:  her  mollicr, 
it  seems,  Mrs.  Sealand,  has  not  agreed  to  it; 
and  you  must  know,  Mr.  Humphrey,  that  io 
that  family  the  grey  mare  is  tbe  better  hone  ^). 

Hum,  What  dost  thou  mean? 

Tom,  In  one  word,  Mrs.  Sealaud  prelendj 
to  have  a  will  of  her  own,  and  has  protitied 
a  relation  of  hers,  a  stifT-starcbed  philosophfr, 
and  a  wise  fool,  for  her  daughter;  for  vbid 
reason,  for  these  ten  days  past,  she  has  sat- 
fered  no  message  or  letter  from  my  niaslrr 
to  come  near  her. 

Hum,  And  where  had  you  this  intclligearc .' 

Tom,  From  a  foolish  fond  soul ,  that  ran 
keep  nothing  from  me;  one  that  will  deliTcr 
this  letter  too,  if  she  is  rightly  roanaeed. 

Hum,  What,  her  pretty  bandmaid,  Mn. 
Phillis? 

Tom,  Even  she,  sir.  This  is  the  very  boor, 
you  know,  she  usually  comes  hither,  noder  a 
pretence  of  a  visit  to  our  housekeeper  forMolk, 
out  fn  reality  to  have  a  glance  at — 

Hum,  Your  sweet  face,  I  warrant  you. 

Tom,  Nothing  else  in  nature.  You  roust 
know  I  love  to  fret  and  pJay  with  the  littk 
wanton. 

Hum,  Play  with  the  little  wanton!  WU 
will  this  world  come  to? 

Tom,  I  met  her  this  moming  in  a  nev 
manteau  and  petticoat,  not  a  bit  the  worn 
for  her  lady^s  wearing,  and  sbe  has  always 
new  thoughts  and  new  airs  with  new  clothes; 
then  she  never  fails  to  steal  some  glaoce  or 
gesture  from  every  visitant  at  their  boose,  asd 
IS  indeed  the  whole  town  of  coquettes  at  se- 
cond-hand. But  here  she  comes;  in  one  rootioi 
she  speaks  and  describes  herself  better  tbi 
all  the  words  in  the  world  can. 

Hum,  Then  I  hope,  dear  sir!  when  your 
own  affair  is  over,  you  will  be  so  good  aflo 
mind  your  master*s  with  her. 

Tom.  Dear  Humphrey !  youknowmyroastr 
is  my  friend ;  and  those  are  people  I  never  forget 

Hum,  Sauciness  itself!  but  TU  leave  yoa  u> 
do  your  best  for  him.  [ExU. 

Enter  PniLUS. 

Phil,  Oh,  Mr.  Thomas,  is  Mrs.  Sogarkf) 
at  home?  Lard!  one  is  almost  ashamed  lo 
pass  along  the  streets.  The  town  is  qvic 
empty,  and  nobody  of  fashion  left  in  it;  and 
the  ordinary  people  do  so  stare  lo  see  asr 
thing  dress*d  like  a  woman  of  condition  pa** 
by.  Alas!  alas!  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  walk.  Ok 
fortune,  fortune! 

2'om,  Vybat!  a  sad  thing  to  walk?  Wbf, 
madam  Phillis,  do  you  wish  yourself  lame  ^ 

Phii,   No,  Mr.  Thomas;  but  I  wish  I  wrft 

i)  Th«  l«dj  u  mmter  in  Ih^  tamilj. 
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generally  carried  in  a  eoach  or  a  chair,  and  hands.     [He  putts  out  a  Purse,  she  eyes  ii, 
of  a  fortune  neither  to  stand  nor  go ,   but  to  |     PhiL    VVhat  pretence  ha^e  1  to  what  is  in 
totter  or  slide,  to  be  shortsighted  or  stare,  to  your  hands,  Mr.  Thomas  ? 
fleer  in  the  face,  to  look  distant,   to  observe,       Tom,   As  thus:   there  are  hours  you  know 
to  overlook,  yet  all  become  me;  and  if  I  was  when  a  lady  is  neither  pleased  nor  displeased, 


rich  I  could  twire  and  loll  as  well  as  .the  best 
of  them.  Oh,  Tom,  Tom !  is  it  not  a  pity  that 
yea  should  be  so  gieat  a  coxcomb,  and  I  so 
great  a  coquette,  and  yet  be  such  poor  devils 
as  we  arer 

Tom,  Mrs.  Phillis,  I  am  your  humble  servant 
for  that. 

Phil,  Yes,  Mr.  Thomas,  I  know  how  much 
you  are  my  humble  servant,  and  know  vrfaat 
you  said  to  Mrs.  Judy,  upon  seeing  her  in 
one  of  her  lady's  cast  manleaus<— that  any  one 
would  have  thought  her  the  lady,  and  that 
she  had  ordered  the  other  to  wear  it  till  it  sat 
easy  (for  now  only  it  was  becoming);  to  my 
lady  it  was  only  a  covering,  to  Mrs.  Judy  it 
was  a  habit.  This  you  said  after  somebody 
or  other.  Oh,  Torn,  Tom!  thou  art  as  false 
and  as  base  as  the  best  gentleman  of  them  all: 
but  you,  wi*etch!  talk  to  me  no  more  on  the 
old  odious  subject:  don't,  I  say. 

Tom.  I  know  not  how  to  resist  your  com- 
mands, madam. 

[In  a  submisswe  Tone,  retiring, 

Phil.  Commands  about  parting  are  grown 
mighty  easy  to  you  of  late. 

3om.    Oh,  I  have  her!    I  have  nettled  and 
put  her  into  the  right  temper  to  be  wrought 
upon  and  set  a  prating.  [Aside^  VVhy,  truly, 
to  be  plain  vrith  you,  Mrs.  Phillis,  I  can  take 
little  comfort  of  late  in  frequenting  your  house. 

Phil.  Pray,  Mr.  Thomas,  what  is  it  all  of  a 
sudden  offends  your  nicety  at  our  house? 

Tom,  I  don't  care  to  speak  particulars,  but 
1  dislike  the  whole. 

PhiL  1  thank  you,  sir;  I  am  a  part  of  that 
whole. 

Tom,  Mistake  me  not,  good  Phillis. 

Phil.  Good  Phillis!  saucy  enough.  But, 
bovirever — 

Tom.  I  say  it  is  that  thou  art  a  part  which 

fives  me  pain  for  the  disposition  of  the  whole, 
ou  must  know,  madam,  to  be  serious,  I  am 
a  man  at  the  bottom  of  prodigious  nice  ho- 
nour. You  are  too  ntucn  exposed  to  com- 
pany at  your  house.  To  be  plain,  I  don't  like 
so  many,  that  would  be  your  mistress's  lovers, 
whispering  to  you. 

Phil,  Don't  think  to  put  that  upon  me.  Yon 
say  this  because  I  wrung  yon  to  the  heart 
when  I  touched  your  guilty  conscience  about 
Judy. 

Tom,  Ah,  Phillis,  Phillis!  if  you  but  knew 
my  heart! 

Phil,  I  know  too  much  onH. 

Tom,  Don't  disparage  your  charms,  good 
Phillis,  w^ith  jealousy  ot  so  worthles»  an  ob- 
ject; besides  she  is  a  poor  hussy;  and  if  you 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  my  love,  you  will  allow 
me  true  to  my  interest.  You  are  a  fortune, 
Phillis— 

Phil.  What  would  the  fop  be  at  now? 
\Aside'\  In  good  time  indeed  you  shall  be 
setting  up  for  a  fortune. 

Tom,  Dear  Mrs.  Phillis!  you  have  such  a 
spirit,  that  we  shall  never  be  dull  in  marriage 
when  we  come  together.  But  I  tell  you  you 
are  a  fortune,   and  you  have  an  estate  in  my 


neither  sick  nor  well,  when  she  lolls  or  loiters, 
when  she  is  without  desires,  from  having  more 
of  every  thing  than  she  knows  what  to  do  with. 

Phil.  Well,  what  then  ? 

Tom.  When  she  has  not  life  enough  to 
keep  her  bright  eyes  quite  open  to  look  at 
her  own  dear  image  in  the  glass. 

PhiL  Explain  thyself,  and  dont  be  so  fond 
of  thy  own  prating. 

Tom.  There  are  also  prosperous  and  good- 
natured  moments;  as  when  a  knot  or  a  patch 
is  happily  fixed,  when  the  complexion  parti- 
cularly flourishes. 

PhiL  Well,  what  then?  I  have  not  patience ! 

Tom,  Why  then,  or  on  the  like  occasions 
we  servants ,  who  have  skill  to  know  how  to 
time  business,  see  when  such  a  pretty  foldod 
thing  as  this  [Shows  a  Letter'^  may  be  pre- 
sented, laid,  or  dropped,  as  best  suits  the  pre- 
sent humour.  And,  madam,  because  it  is  a 
long  wearisome  journey  to  run  through  all 
the  several  stages  of  a  lady's  temper,  my  master, 
who  is  the  most  reasonable  man  in  the  world, 
presents  you  this  to  bear  your  charges  on  the 
road.  [Gives  her  Ae  Purse. 

PhiL  Now  you  think  me  a  corrupt  hussy. 

Tom,  O  fie !  1  only  think  you'll  take  the  letter. 

PhiL  Nay,  I  know  you  do;  hut  I  know  my 
own  innocence:  I  take  it  for  my  mistress's  sake. 

Tom.  I  know  it,  my  pretty  one !  I  know  it 

PhiL  Yes,  I  say  1  do  it  because  I  would 
not  have  my  mistress  deluded  by  one  who 
gives  no  prodf  of  his  passion:  but  111  talk 
more  of  this  as  you  see  me  on  my  way  home. 
No,  Tom;  I  assure  iheej  take  this  trash  of 
thy  master's,  not  for  the  \alue  of  the  thing, 
but  as  it  convinces  me  he  has  a  true  respect 
for  my  mistress.  I  remember  a  Terse  to  the 
purpose^- 

Tbey  may  be  false  who  languish  and  complain, 

But  they  who  part  with  money  never  feign. 

[Exetmt. 

Scene  II. — Bbyil's  Lodgings. 

BsYiL  discovered,  reading,. 

BeviL  These  moral  writers  practise  virtue 
after  death.  This  charming  vision  ofMina! — 
such  an  author  consulted  in  a  morning  sets 
the  spirits  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  day  Better 
than  the  glass  does  a  man's  person.  But  what 
a  day  have  I  to  go  througb!  to  put  on  an 
easy  look  with  an  aching  heart!  If  this  lady 
my  father  urges  me  to  marry  should  not  re- 
fuse me,  my  dilemma  is  insupportable.  Bui 
why  should  I  fear  it?  is  not  she  in  equal 
distress  with  me?  has  not  the  letter  I  have 
sent  her  this  morning,  confessed  my  inclination 
to  another?  nay,  have  I  not  moral  assurances 
of  her  engagements  too  to  my  friend  Myrtle? 
It's  impossible  but  she  must  give  in  to  it;  for 
sure  to  be  denied  is  a  favour  any  man  may 
pretend  to.  It  must  be  so.  Wefi  then,  with 
the  assurance  of  being  rejected,  I  think  I  may 
confidently  say  to  my  father  I  am  ready  to 
marry  her;  then  let  me  resolve  upon  (what  I 
am  not  very  good  at)  an  honest  dissimulation. 
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[Act  I. 


EnUr  Tom. 


Tom,  Sir  John  Bevil,  sir,  is  in  tbe  next  room. 

BePi'L  Dunce !  'why  did  you  not  bring  bim  in  ? 

Tom,  I  told  him,  sir,  you  were  in  your  closet. 

JBeviL  I  thought  you  had  known,  sir,  it  was 
my  duty  to  see  my  father  any  where. 

[Going  himself  to  the  Door, 

Tom,  The  devils  in  my  master!  he  has  al- 
ways more  wit  than  I  have.  [Aside, 

Enter  Sir  John  Bevii.,  introduced  br  Bbvil. 

BeviL  Sir,  you  are  the  most  gallant,  the 
most  complaisant  of  all  parents.  Sure  \U  not 
a  compliment  to  say  these  lodgings  are  yours. 
Why  would  you  not  walk  in,  sir? 

Sir  J,  I  was  loath  to  interrupt  you  unsea- 
sonably on  your  wedding-day. 

Bevil,  One  to  whom  1  am  beholden  for  my 
birthday  might  have  used  less  ceremony. 

Sir  J*  Vvell,  son,  I  have  intelligence  you 
bare  writ  to  your  mistress  this  morning.  It 
would  please  my  curiosity  to  know  the  con- 
tents ot  a  wedding-day  letter,  for  courtship 
must  then  be  over. 

BeviL  I  assure  you,  sir,  there  was  no  in^ 
'  solence  in  it,  upon  the  prospect  of  such  a  vast 
fortune*s  being  added  to  our  family,  but  much 
acknowledgment  of  the  lady*s  great  desert. 

Sir  J,  But,  dear  Jack,  are  you  in  earnest 
in  all  this?  and  will  you  really  marry  her? 

Bevil,  Did  I  ever  disobey  any  command  of 
yours,  sir?  nay,  any  inclination  that  I  saw 
you  bent  uponr  If  the  lady  is  dressed  and 
ready,  you  see  I  am.  I  suppose  the  lavryers 
are  ready  too. 

Enter  Bumphext.. 

Hum.  Sir,  Mr.  Sealand  is  at  the  colTee- 
bouse,  and  has  sent  to  speak  with  you. 

Sir  J,  Oh !  thaf s  well !  then  I  warrant  the 
lawyers  are  ready.  Son,  you*ll  be  in  the  way, 
you  say. 

BeviL  If  you  please,  sir.  Til  take  a  chair 
and  go  to  Mr.  Sealand*s;  where  the  young 
lady  and  I  will  wait  your  leisure. 

Sir  J,  By  no  means ;  the  old  fellow  will  be 
■SQ  vain  if  he  sees — 

Bevil,  Ay;  but  the  young  lady,  sir,  will 
think  me  so  indiiferent — 

Hum,  Ay,  there  you  are  right.  Press  your 
readiness  to  go  to  the  bride— -ne  wonH  let  you. 

[Apeurt  to  Bevil, 

BeviL  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

[Apart  to  Humphrey, 

Hum*  How  be  likes  being  prevented !  [Aside, 

Sir  J,  No,  no;  you  are  an  hour  or  two  too 
early;  [Looking  on  his  fflatch']  besides,  this 
Seaiand  is  a  moody  old  fellow.  There*s  no 
dealing  with  some  people,  but  by  managing 
with  indifference.  "We  must  leave  to  him  the 
conduct  of  this  day;  it  is  the  last  of  his  com- 
manding his  daughter. 

BeviL  Sir,  he  can*t  take  it  ill  that  I  am  im- 
patient to  be  hers. 

Sir  J,  Well,  son,  Fll  go  myself  and  take 
orders  in  your  aifair.  YouMI  be  in  the  way 
I  supoose,  if  I  send  to  you:  I  leave  your  ol^ 
friend  with  you.  Humphrey,  donH  let  bim 
stir,   d*ye  hear.    Your  servant,   your  servant 

[ExiU 

Hum,  I  have  a  sad  time  on*t,  sir,  between 
you  and  my  mafter;  I  see  you  are  unwilling, 


and  I  know  his  riolent  indinations  for  tk 
match;  I  must  betray  neither,  and  yet  deceive 
you  both,  for  your  common  good.  Heaven 
grant  a  ^ood  end  of  this  matter:  but  there  Ii 
a  lady,  sir,  that  gives  your  father  muck  trouUe 
and  Sorrow.     You*ll  pardon  me. 

BeviL  Humphrey,  1  know  thou  art  a  fnend 
to  both,  and  in  that  confidence  I  dare  tell  tkee. 
That  lady — is  a  woman  of  honour  and  Yirtue. 
You  may  assure  yourself  I  never  will  marry 
without  my  father's  consent;  but  give  me  leave 
to  say  too,  this  declaration  does  not  come  vp 
16  a  promise  that  4  will  take  whonuoefer  ke 
pleases. 

Hum,  My  dear  master!  were  I  but  vrcntby 
to  know  this  secret  that  so  near  concerns  yoo, 
my  life ,  my  all ,  should  be  engaged  to  Mne 
you.  This,  sir,  1  dare  promise,  that  1  am  sort 
I  will  and  can  be  secret:  your  trust  at  wonl 
but  leaves  you  where  you  were;  and  if  I  can- 
not serve  you,  I  will  at  once  he  plain,  anJ 
tell  you  so. 

BeviL  That*s  all  I  ask.  Thou  hast  made  'A 
now  my  interest  to  trust  thee.  Be  palient 
then,  and  hear  the  story  of  ray  heart. 

Hum,  I  am  all  attention,  sir. 

BeviL  You  may  remember,  Humpbrej,  tbt 
in  my  last  travels  my  father  grew  uneasy  at 
my  making  so  long  a  stay  at  Toulon. 

Hum,  1  remember  it;  he  was  apprekensiTe 
some  woman  had  laid  hold  of  you. 

BeviL  His  fears  were  just ;  for  there  1  first 
saw  this  lady:  she  is  of  English  birth:  bo- 
father's  name  was  Dan  vers,  a  younger  brotiter 
of  an  ancient  family,  and  originally  an  emi- 
nent merchant  of  Bristol,  who  upon  repealed 
misfortunes  was  reduced  to  ffo  privately  to  \k 
Indies.  In  this  retreat^  Providence  again  grew 
favourable  to  his  industry,  and  in  sii  yean 
time  restored  him  to  his  former  fortunes,  (h 
this  be  sent  directions  over  that  his  wife  asil 
little  family  should  follow  him  to  the  India. 
His  wife,  impatient  to  obey  such  welcome 
orders ,  would  not  wait  the  leisure  of  a  con- 
voy ^) ,  but  took  the  first  occasion  of  a  single' 
ship;  and  with  her  husband's  sister  only  and 
this  dauffhler,  then  scarce  seven  yean  oU, 
undertooK  the  fatal  voyage;  for  here,  poor 
creature,  she  lost  her  liberty  and  life:  sheao^ 
her  family,  with  all  they  had,  were  unfortn- 
nately  taken  by  a  privateer  firom  Tonlon. 
Beinj(  thus  made  a  prisoner,  though  as  ssdt 
not  ill-treated,  yet  the  fright,  the  snock,  and 
the  cruel  disappointment,  seiced  witb  suci 
violence  upon  her  unhealthy  frame,  that  sbe 
sickened,  pined,  and  died  at  sea. 

Hum*   Poor  soul  I    Oh,   the  helpless  inlaiJ! 

BeviL  Her  sister  yet  survived,  and  had  tk 
care  of  her:  the  captain  too  prored  to  ka«v 
humanity,  and  became  a  father  to  her;  fof 
havine  married  himself  an  English  vromaa, 
and  being  childless,  he  brought  home  into 
Toulon  this  her  li«tle  countrywoman,  this  or- 
phan I  may  call  her,  presenting  her  vrilk  a|i 
her  dead  mother^s  moveables  of  Talue  to  hs 
wife,  to  be  educated  as  his  own  adopud 
daughter. 

Hum,  Fortune  here  seemed  again  to  aS^ 
on  her. 

l)  A  ship  or  war  tu  prptecl  the  uercWttl-ircsacI*,  *^v^ 
sailing  togclhcr  in  a  great  aambcr,  oiaJLevlMtiBn^ 
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Bevil  Only  to  make  faer  irown^  more  ter- 
rible; for  in  bis  height  of  fortune  this  captain 
tooy  her  benefactor,  unfortunately  was  killed 
at  sea;  and  dying  intestate,  bis  estate  fell  wholly 
to  an  advocate,  bis  brother,  who  coming  soon 
to  take  possession,  there  founci  among  his 
other  ricnes  this  blooming  virgin  at  his  mercy. 

Nam,  He  durst  not  sure  abuse  his  power? 

lieviL  No  wonder  if  his  pamperea  blood 
was  fired  at  the  sight  of  ber.  In  short  he 
loved;  hut  when  all  arts  and  gentle  means 
had  failed  to  move,  he  offered  too  his  menaces 
in  vain,  denouncing  vengeance  on  ber  cruelly, 
dcmaoding  her  to  account  for  all  her  mainte- 
nance from  her  childhood,  seized  on  ber  little 
fortune  as  bis  own  inheritance,  and  was  dragging 
ber  by  violence  to  prison,  when  Providence 
at  the  instant  interposed,  and  sent  me,  by 
miracle,  to  relieve  her. 

Hum.  *Twas  Providence  indeed!  But  pray, 
sir,  after  all  this  trouble,  how  came  this  lacly 
at  last  to  England? 

BeviL  The  disappointed  advocate,  finding 
she  had  so  unexpected  a  support,  on  cooler 
thoughts  descended  to  a  composition,  which 
1  without   her  knowledge  secretly  discharged. 

Hum,  TJ)at  generous  concealment  made  the 
obligation  double. 

BeviL   Having  thus  obtained  ber  liberty,  I 

Erevailed,  not  without  some  difTiculty,  to  see 
er  safe  to  England ;  where  we  no  sooner  ar- 
rived but  my  father,  jealous  of  my  being  im- 
prudently engaged,  immediately  proposed  this 
other  fatal  match   that  hangs  upon  my  quiet. 

Hum.^  I  find,  sir,  you  are  irrecoverably  fixed 
upon  this  lady. 

BeviL  As  my  ^ital  life  dwells  in  my  heart; 
and  yet  you  see  what  I  do  to  please  my  father; 
walk  in  this  pageantry  of  dress,  this  splendid 
covering  of  sorrow.  ISut,  Humphrey,  you  have 
jour  lesson. 

Hunt,  Now,  sir,  I  have  but  one  material 
question. 

BeviL  Ask  it  freely. 

Hum.  Is  it  then  your  own  passion  for  this 
secret  lady,  or  hers  for  you,  that  g*ves  you 
this  aversion  to  the  match  your  father  has 
proposed  you? 

neviL  1  shall  appear,  Humphrey,  more  ro- 
mantic in  my  answer  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
my  story;  for  though  I  dote  on  ber  to  death, 
and  have  no  Jitlle  reason  to  believe  she  has 
the  same  thoughts  for  roe,  yet  in  all  my  ac- 
quaintance and  utmost  privacies  with  her  I 
never  once  directly  told  her  that  I  loved. 

Hum.  How  was  it  possible  to  avoid  it? 

BeviL  iVIy  tender  obligations  to  my  father 
have  laid  so  inviolable  a  restraint  upon  my 
conduct,  that  till  I  have  his  consent  to  speak, 
I  am  determined  on  that  subject  to  be  aunib 
for  ever. — An  honourlfcle  retreat  shall  always 
be  at  least  within  my  power,  however  fortune 
may  dispose  of  me;  the  lady  may  repine 
perhaps,  but  never  shall  reproach  me. 

Hum.  Well,  sir,  to  your  praise  be  it  spoken, 
you  are  certainly  the  laost  unfashionable  iover 
in  Great  Britain. 

Re-enUr  Tom. 

Tom.  Sir,  Mr.  MyrUe^s  at  the  next  door, 
and  *  if  you  are  at  leisure ,  would  be  glad  to 
wait  on  you. 
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BeviL  Whenever  be  pleases  —  Hold,  Tom; 
did  you  receive  no  answer  to  my  letter? 

lorn.  Sir,  I  was  desired  to  call  again;  for 
I  was  told  ber  mother  would  not  let  her  be 
out  of  her  si^ht;  but  about  an  hour  hence 
Mrs.  Phillis  said  I  should  have  one. 

BeviL  Very  well. 

Hum,  Sir,  I  will  take  another  opportunity; 
in  the  mean  time  I  only  think  it  proper  to 
tell  you,  that  from  a  secret  1  know,  you  may 
appear  to  your  father  as  forward  as  you  please 
to  marry  Lucinda,  without  the  least  baaard 
of  its  coming  to  a  conclusion. — Sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant. 

BeviL  Honest  Humphrey,  continue  but  my 
friend  in  this  exigence,  and  you  shall  always 
find  me  yours.  ]jCxii  Humpkrej]  I  long  to 
hear  how  my  letter  has  succeeded  with  Lu- 
cinda. — Poor  Myrtle !  what  terrors  must  he  be 
in  all  this  while!— Since  he  knows  she  is  of- 
fered to  me,  and  refused  to  him,  there  is  no 
conversing  or  taking  any  measures  with  him 
for  his  own  service.  —  But  I  ought  to  bear 
with  m]^  friend,  and  use  him  as  one  in  adversity. 

All  his  disquietudes  by  my  own  1  prove, 

For  none  exceeds  perplexity  in  love.  [Exeunt, 

ACT  II. 
Scene  I. — The  stime. 

Enter  Beyil  €md  Tom. 
Tom.  Sir,  Mr.  Myrtle. 
BeviL  Very  well.    Do  you  step  affain,  and 
wait  for  an  answer  to  my  letter.   [Exit  Tom, 

Enter  Myrtle. 

Well,  Charles,  why  so  much  care  in  thy 
countenance?  is  there  any  thing  in  this  world 
deserves  it?  you  who  used  to  be  so  gay,  so 
open,  so  vacant! 

JU^r.  I  think  we  have  of  late  changM  com- 
plexions: you,  who  us*d  to  be  much  the  gravei 
man,  are  now  all  air  in  your  behaviour. — 
But  the  cause  of  my  concern  may,  for  aught 
I  know,  be  the  same  object  that  (;ives  you  all 
this  satisfaction.  In  a  word,  I  am  told  that 
you  are  this  very  day  (and  yoiir  dress'  con- 
firms me  in  it)  to  be  married  to  Lucinda. 

BeoiL  You  are  not  misinformed, —Nay,  put 
not  on  the  terrors  of  a  rival  till  you  hear  me 
out.  I  shall  disoblige  the  best  of  fathers  if  I 
donl  seem  ready  to  marry  Lucinda;  and^you 
know  I  have  ever  told  you,  you  might  make 
use  of  my  secret  resolution  never  to  marry 
her  for  your  own  service  as  you  please;  but 
1  am  now  driven  to  the  extremity  of  imme- 
diately j>efusing  or  complying,  unless  you  help 
me  to  escape  the  match. 

Mjrr,  Escape,  sirl  neither  her  merit  nor  ber 
fortune  are  below  your  acceptance. — Escaping, 
do  you  call  it? 

Jseoii,  Dear  sirl  do  you  wish  I  should  de- 
sire the  match? 

Mjrr,  No  —  but  such  is  my  humorous  and 
sickly  state  of  mind,  since  it  has  been  Me  to 
relish  nothing  but  Lucinda,  that,  though  I  must 
owe  my  happiness  to  your  aversion  to  this 
marriage,  I  can*t  bear  to.  hear  her  spoke^  of 
with  levity  or  unconcern. 

BeviL  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  shall  transgress 
that  way  qo  more.  She  has  understanding, 
beauty,  shape,  complexion,  wit — 
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Myr.  Nay,  dear  Bevil,  don^r  speak  of  her  as 
if  you  loved  her  neither. 

BeviU  VVIiy  then,  lo  give  you  ease  at  oace, 
though  I  allow  Lucinda  to  have  good  sense, 
wit,  beauty,  and  Tirtue,  I  know  another  in 
whom  these  qualities  appear  to  me  more  amiable 
than  ia  her. 

Mjr,  There  you  spoke  like  a  reasonable 
and  goodnatured  friend.  When  you  acknow- 
ledge her  merit,  and  own  your  prepossession 
for  another,  at  once  you  gratify  my  fondness, 
and  cure  my  jealousy. 

BeviU  But  all  this  while  you  take  no  notice, 
you  have  no  apprehension  of  another  man  that 
nas  twice  the  fortune  of  either  of  us. 

Myr,  Cimberton?  Hang  him,  a  formal,  phi- 
losophical^ pedantic  coxcomb!  —  for  th«  sot, 
with  aJl  these  crude  notions  of  divers  things, 
under  the  direction  of  gr«'at  vanity,  and  very 
little  judgment,  shows  his  strongest  bias  is 
avarice;  which  is  so  predominant  in  him,  that 
he  will  examine  the  limbs  of  his  mistress  with 
the  caution  of  a  jockey,  and  pays  no  more 
compliment  to  her  personal  charms  than  if 
she  were  a  mere  breeding  animal. 

Bevih  Are  you  sure  that  is  not  affected? 
I  have  known  some  women  sooner  set  on 
fire  by  that  sort  of  negligence,  than  by  all  the 
blaze  and  ceremony  of  a  court. 

Myr,  No,  no,  hang  him !  the  rogue  has  no 
art;  it  is  pure  simplS  insolence  anJ  stupidity. 

Bevih  Yet  with  all  this  I  don*t  take  him 
for  a  fool. 

Mjr.  I  own  the  man  is  not  a  natural;  he 
has  a  Tcry  quick  sense,  though  a  very  slow 
understanainff ;  he  says  indeed  many  things 
that  want  only  the  circumstances  of  time  aud 
place  to  be  yery  just  and  agreeable. 

Bevik  Well,  you  may  be  sure  ofmeif  you 
can  disappoint  him;  hut  my  intelligence  says, 
the  motner  has  actually  sent  for  the  con- 
Teyancer  to  draw  articles  for  his  marriage 
with  Lucinda,  though  those  for  mine  with  her 
are,  by  her  father*s  order,  ready  for  signing; 
but  it  seems  she  has  not  thougnt  fit  to  con- 
sult either  him  or  his  daughter  in  the  matter. 

Myr,  Pshaw!  a  poor  troublesome  woman! — 
Neither  Lucinda  nor  her  father  will  ever  be 
brought  to  comply  with  it;  besides,  I  am  sure 
Cimberton  can  make  no  settlement  upon  her 
without  the  concurrence  of  his  great  uncle, 
sir  Gcoffry,  in  the  west 

BeviL  Well,  sir,  and  I  can  tell  you  thaOs 
the  very  point  that  is  now  laid  before  her 
counsel,  to  know  whether  a  firm  settlement 
can  be  made  without  this  unc}e*s  actually 
joining  in  it. — Now,  pray  consider,  sir,  when 
my  affair  with  Lucinda  comes,  as  it  soon  must, 
to  an  open  rupture,  how  are  you  sure  that 
Cimberton*s  fortune  may  not  then  tempt  her 
father  too  to  hear  his  proposals? 

Mjrr,  There  you  are  right  indeed ;  that  must 
be  provided  against' — Do  you  know  who  are 
her  counsel? 

BeviL  Tes,  for  your  service,  I  have  found 
out  that  too;  they  are  sergeant  Bramble  and 
old  Target. — By  the  way,  they  are  neither  of 
*em  known  in  the  family;  now  I  was  thinking 
why  you  might  not  put  a  couple  of  false 
counsel  upon  her,  to  delay  and  confound  matters 
a  little;  besides,  it  may  probably  let  you  into 
the  bottom  of  her  who4e  design  against  you. 


Mjrr.  As  how,  pray? 

BeviL  Why,  can*t  you  slip  on  a  black  wig 
and  a  gown,  and  be  old  Bramble  yourself? 

Mjr.  Ha !  I  don't  dislike  it.  But  what  duD 
I  do  for  a  brother  in  the  case? 

Bevih  What  think  you  of  my  fellow  Tom? 
The  rogue's  intelligent,  and  is  a  good  mimic; 
all  his  part  will  be  but  to  stutter  heartik  for 
that's  old  Target's  case. — Nay,  it  would  be  ao 
immoral  thing  to  mock  him,  were  it  not  that 
his  iili patience  is  the  occasion  of  its  breaking 
out  lo  that  degree. — ^The  conduct  oftbcsccac 
will  chiefly  lie  upon  you. 

Mjr,  1  like  it  of  all  things;  if  yonV  mdJ 
Tom  to  my  chambers,  I  will  give  him  foil 
instructions.  This  will  certainly  give  me  oc- 
casion to  raise  difficulties,  to  puxsle  or  con- 
found her  project  for  awhile  at  least 

BeviL  I  warrant  you  success;  so  &r  «€ 
are  right,  then.     And  now,  Chax^ei,  your  ap- 

Erehension   of  my    marrying  bcr    is  all  yon 
ave  to  get  over. 

Mjr,  Dear  Bcvil!  though  I  knbw  you  ait 
my  friend,  yet,  when  I  abstract  myself  from 
my  own  interest  in  the  thing,  I  know  no  ob- 
jection she  can  make  to  you,  or  you  to  ker, 
and  therefore  hope — 

BeviL  Dear  Myrtle!  I  am  as  much  oUiged 
to  you  tor  the  cause  of  your  suspicion,  as  I 
am  offended  at  the  effect;  hut  be  assured  1 
am  taking  measures  for  your  certain  sccaritT, 
and  that  all  things  with  regard  to  me  witt 
end  in  your  entire  satisfaction. 

Mjr.  Well,  I'll  promise  you  to  be  as  easj 
and  as  confident  as  I  can :  though  i  canoot 
but  remember  that  I  have  more  than  life  al 
slake  on  your  fidelity.  ^  {Going. 

Bevil,  Then  depend  upon  it  yen  have  no 
chance  against  you. 

Myr*  Nay,  no  ceremony;  you  know  1  imut 
be  going.  \^ExU 

JSevii.  W^ell,  this  is  another  ioaUnce  of  tke 
perplexities  which  arise  too  in  &ithful  firiend- 
sbip.  But  all  this  while  poor  Indiana  is  tor- 
tured with  the  doubt  of  me.  Ill  take  this  op- 
portunity to  visit  her;  for  though  ike  religioiu 
vow  1  have  made  to  my  father  restrains  mr 
from  ever  marrying  witfiout  bis  approbatioo, 
yet  that  confines  me  not  from  seeinga  virtuoiu 
woman ,  that  is  the  pure  deliffbt  of  roy  t\f% 
and  the  ffuiltless  joy  of  ray  heart  But  ibc 
best  condition  of  numan  life  is  but  a  genlitr 
misery. 

To  hope  for  perfect  happiness  is  vain. 

And  love  has  ever  its  allays  of  pain.  [£saL 

Scene  IL— Indiana's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Isabella  and  Indiara. 

Isa.  Yes — I  say  'tis  artifice,  dear  child!  I 
say  to  thee,  again  and  again,  tis  all  skill  and 
management 

Ind.  Will  you  persuade  me  tkere  caa  W 
an  ill  design  in  supporting  me  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  woman  of^ quality;  attended,  dress'iif 
and  lodg'd  like  one  in  my  appearance  abroad, 
and  my  furniture  at  home  every  way  ia  tke 
most  sumptuous  manner;  and  he  that  does  it 
has  an  artifice,  a  design  io  it? 

Isa.  Yes,  yes. 

Ind,  And  all  this  without  so  muck  as  es- 
plaining  to  me  that  all  about  me  comes  frofl 
Iiim. 
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ha.  Ay,  ay,  the  more  for  that;  that 'keeps ' themselves  more  ridiculous;    his   actions   are 
the  title  to  all  you  have  the  more  in   him.         the  result  of  thinking,  and  he  has  sense  enough 
Ind,  The   more  in    hira! — he    scorns    the  to  make  even  virtue  fashionahle^ 


thought — 
fsa.  Then  he — ^he — be — 
Ind.  VVeJI.  be  not  so  eager.     If  he  is   an 
ill  man  lel^s  look  into  his  stratagems;  here  is 
anolber  of  them.   VShoivs  a  Leiier'\  Here*s 
two  hundred  and  fmy  pounds  in  bank   notes. 
Why,  dear  aunt,  now  nereis  another  piece  of 
skiU  for  you,  which  I  own  I  cannot  compre- 
heod;    and  it  is  with  a  bleeding  heart  I  hear 
you  say  any  thing  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mr. 
Bevil.     When  he  is  present  I  look  upon  him 
as  one  to  whom  I  owe  my  life,  and  the  sup- 
port of  it;  then  again,  as  the  man  who  loves 
me   with   sincerity   and   honour.     When  his 
eyes  are  cast  another  w^ay,  and  I  dare  survey 
him,  my  heart  is  painfully   divided    between 
shame  and  love.  I  say  thus  it  is  with  me  while 
I  see  him;   and  in  his   absence,  I    am   enter- 
tained with  nothing  but  vour   endeavours  to 
tear  this  amiable   image  from   my  heart,   and 
in  its  stead  to  place  a  base  dissembler,  an  art- 
ful invader   of  my  happiness,  my  innocence, 
my  honour. 

ha.  Ah,  poor  soul !  has  not  his  plot  taken  ? 
Don*t  you  die  for  him  ?  has  not  Ine  way  he 
has  taken  been  the  most  proper  with  you? 
Oh,  ho!  be  has  sense,  and  nas  judged  the 
thing  right. 

hid.  Go  on  then,  since  nothing  can  answer 
you;  say  mrhat  you  will  of  him. — Heigho! 

ha.  Heigho!  indeed.  It  is  better  to  say  so 
as  you  are  now,  than  as  many  others  are. 
There  are  among  the  destroyers  of  women 
the  gentle,  the  generous,  the  mild,  the  afl*abte, 
the  humble;  who  all,  soon  after  their  success 
in  their  designs,  turn  to  the  contrary  of  those 
characters.  They  embrace  without  love,  they 
make  vows  without  conscience  of  obligatiod ; 
they  are '  partners,  nay,  seducers,  to  the  crime, 
wherein  they  pretend  to  be  less  guilty. 

Ind.  That^s  truly  observed.  [Aside'\  But 
what's  all  this  to  Bcvil  ? 

Isa.  This  is  to  fievil  and  all  mankind. 
Won*t  you  be  on  your  guard   against  those 


who  would  beti-ayyou?  wonU  you  doubt  those 
who  would  contemn  you  for  believing  *cm  ? — 
Such  is  the  world,  and  such  (since  the  beha- 
viour of  one  man  to  myself)  have  I  believed 
all  the  rest  of  the  sex.  [Aside. 

Ind.  I  will  not  doubt  the  truth  of  Bevil,  I 
will  not  doubt  it;  he  has  not  spoken  it  by  an 
organ  that  it  given  to  lying:  his  eyes  are  all 
that  have  ever  told  me  that  he  was  mine.  1 
know  his  virtue,  I  know  his  filial  piety,  and 
ought  to  trust  his  management  with  a  father 
to  whom  be  has  uncommon  obligations.  What 
have  I  to  be  concerned  for?  My  lesson  is  very 
short  If  he  takes  me  for  ever,  my  purpose 
of  life  is  only  to  please  him ;  if  he  leaves  roe, 
(which  heaven  avert !)  I  know  he*ll  do  it  no- 
bly ;  and  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
learn  to  die,  after  worse  than  death  has  hap- 
pened to  me. 

Isa.  Ay,  do  persist  in  your  credulity !  flatter 
yourself  that  a  man  of  his  figure  ana  fortune 
will  make  himself  the  jest  of  the  town,  and 
marry  a  handsome  beggar  for  love. 

Ind.  The  town!  I  must  tell  you,  madam, 
the  fools  that  laugh  at  fiilr.  Bevil  will  but  make 


Isa.  Come,  come,  if  he  were  the  honest 
fool  you  take  him  for,  why  has  he  kept  you 
here  these  three  weeks,  without  sendinc  }rou 
to  Bristol  in  search  of  your  father,  your  family, 
and  your  relations? 

Ind.  I  am  convinced  he  still  designs  it;  be- 
sides, has  he  not  writ  to  Bristol  ?  and  has  not 
he  advice  that  my  father  has  not  been  heard 
of  there  almost  these  twenty  years  ? 

Isa.  AH  sham,  mere  evasion;  he  is  afraid, 
if  he  should  carry  you  thither,  your  honest 
relations  may  take  you  out  of  his  hands,  and 
so  blow  up  all  his  wicked  hopes  at  once; 

Ind,  Wicked  hopes!  Did  I  ever  give  him 
any  such  ? 

Isa.  Has  he  ever  given  you  any  honest  ones  ? 
Can  you  say  in  your  conscience  he  has  ever 
once  offered  to  marry  you? 

Ind.  No;  but  by  nis  behaviour  I  am  con- 
vinced he  will  ofTer  it  the  moment  *tis  in  his 
power,  or  consistent  with  his  honour,  to  make 
such  a  promise  good  to  me. 

Isa.  ills  honour! 

Ind.  I  will  rely  upon  it;  therefore  desire 
you  will  not  make  my  life  uneasy  by  these 
uneraleful  jealousies  of  one  to  whom  I  am 
and  wish  to  be  obliged ;  for  from  bis  integrity 
alone  I  have  resolved  to  hope  for  happiness. 

Isa.  Nay,  I  have  done  my  duty;  if  you 
won't  see,  at  your  peril  be  it 

Ind.  Let  it  be.— This  is  his  hour  of  visiting 
me.  [Aside]  All  the  rest  of  mv  life  is  but 
waiting  till  ne  comes:  I  live  only  when  Vm 
with  him.  [JSxii. 

Isa.  Well,  go  thy  way,  thou  wilful  inno- 
cent! I  ones  had  almost  as  much  love  for  a 
man  who  poorly  led  me  to  marrv  an  estate; 
and  I  am  now.  against  my  will,  what  they 
call  an  old  maid:  but  I  will  not  let  the  pee- 
vishness of  that  condition  grow  upon  me;  onl^- 
keep  up  the  suspicion  of  .it  to  prevent  this 
creature'5  being  any  other  than  a  virgin,  ex- 
cept upon  proper  terms.  [£xit. 

Re-enter  INDIANA,  speaking   to  a  Servant. 

Ind.  Desire  Mr.  Bevil  to  walk  in. — Design  I 
impossible!  a  base,  designing  mind  could  ne- 
ver think  of  what  he  hourly  puts  in  practice; 
and  yet,  since  the  late  rumour  of  his  marriage, 
he  seems  more  reserved  than  formerly;  he 
sends  in  too  before  he  stt^  me,  to  know  if 
I  am  at  leisure.  Such  new  respect  may  cover 
coldness  in  the  heart.  It  .certainly  makes  me 
thoughtful. — ril  know  the  worst  at  once.  FU 
lay  such  fair  occasions  in  his  way,  that  it  shall 
be  impossible  to  avoid  an  explanation;  for 
these  doubts  are  insupportable. — But  see  he 
comes  and  clears  them  all. 

Enter  BEyiL. 

Bevil.  Madam,  your  most  obedient.  I  am 
afraid  I  broke  in  upon  your  rest  last  night; 
'twas  very  late  before  we  parted;  but  Hwas 
your  own  fault;  I  never  saw  you  in  such 
ixgreeable  humour. 

Ind.  I  am  extremely  glad  we  were  both 
pleased ;  for  I  thought  I  nerer  saw  you  better 
company. 
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Bevtl,  Mcf  madam?  you  rally;  J  said  veryjnaments  of  tbe  whole  creation;  lo  be  coo- 
Utile.  scious  that  from  his   superfluity  an  innocenl, 


Ind,  But  I  am  afraid  you  heard  me  say  a 
great  deal ;  and  when  a  woman  is  in  the  talk- 
ing Tein,  the  most  agreeable  thing  a  man  can 
do,  you  know,  is  to  nave  patience  to  hear  her. 

Jievil,  Then  it^s  a  pity,  madam,  you  should 
ever  be  silent,  that  wc  might  be  always  agree- 
able to  one  another. 

Ind.  If  I  had  your  talent  or  power  to  make 
my  actions  speak  for  me,  I  might  indeed  be 
silent,  and  yet  prelend  to  something  more  than 
the  agreeable. 

JSevil,  If  I  might  be  vain  of  any  thing  in 
my  power,  madam,  it  is  that  my  understand- 
ing from  all  your  sex  has  marked  you  out  as 
the  most  deserving  object  of  my  esteem. 

Ind.  Should  I  tnink  I  deserve  this,  it  were 
enough  to  make  my  vanity  forfeit  the  very 
esteem  you  offer  me. 

BeviL  How  so,  madam? 

Ind,  Because  esteem  is  the  result  of  reason; 
and  to  deserve  it  from  good  sense  the  height 
of  humkn  glory.  Nay,  1  had  rather  a  man  of 
honour  should  pay  me  that,  -than  all  the  ho- 
mage of  a  sincere  and  humble  love. 

neviL  You  certainly  distinguish  right,  ma- 
dam; love  often  kincnes  from  external  merit 
only. 

ind.  But  esteem  arises  from  a  higher  source, 
the  merit  of  the  soul. 

Bevil.  True;  and  great  souls  only  can  de- 
serve it.  \BoiVs  respectfully. 

Ind,  Now  I  think  they  arc  greater  still  that 
can  so  charitably  part  with  it. 

Betfil,  Now,  madam,  yon  make  me  vain, 
since  the  utmost  pride  and  pleasure  of  my 
life  is  that  I  esteem  you — as  I  o'Ught. 

Ind.  As  he  ought!  Still  more  perplexing  1 
he  neither  saves  nor  kills  my  hope.      [Aside. 

BetfiL  But,  madam,  we  grow  grave,  me- 
thinks.  Let*s  find  some  other  subject.  —  Pray 
how  did  you  like  the  opera  last  night? 

Ind.  First  give  me  leave  to  thank  you  for 
my  tickets. 
*    Bevil,  Oh !  your  servant,  madam. 

Ind.  Now  once  more,  to  try  him.  [Astdel 
I  was  saying  just  now,  1  believe,  you  would 
never  let  me  dispute  with  you,  and  I  dare 
say  it  will  always  be  so :  however,  I  must 
have  your  opinion  upon  a  subject  which  cre- 
ated a  debate  betwixt  my  aunt  and  me  just 
before  you  came  hither.  She  would  needs 
have  it  that  no  man  ever  does  any  extraordi- 
nary kindness  or  service  for  a  woman,  but 
for  his  own  sake. 

.   Bevil,  Wellp  madam,  indeed  I  can*t  but  be 
of  her  mind. 

Ind.  What,  though  he  would  maintain  and 
support  her,  without  demanding  any  thing  of 
her  on  her  part  ? 

Bevil,  VVhy,  madam,  is  making  an  expense 
in  the  service  of  a  valuable  woman  (for  such 
J  must  suppose  her),  though  she  should  never 
do  him  any  favour,  nay,  though  she  should 
never  know  who  did  her  such  service,  such 
a  mighty  heroic  business  ? 

Ind,  Certainly!  1  should  think  he  must  be 
a  man  of  an  uncommon  mould. 

Bevil,  Dear  madam,  why  so?  ^is  but  at 
best  a  better  taste  in  expense.  To  bestow 
upon  one  whom  he  may  think  one  of  the  or-  i  disinterested  in  what^  he  does  for  nc.    Oa 


a  virtuous  spirit  is  supported  above  the  temp- 
tations, the  sorrows  of  life ;  that  he  sees  sa- 
tisfaction, health,  and  gladness  in  her  cono- 
tenance,  while  he  enjoys  the  happiness  of  see- 
ing her  (as  that  1  will  suppose  too,  or  lie 
must  be  loo  abstracted,  too  insensible):  1  ssj, 
if  be  is  allowed  lo  delight  in  that  proipcd, 
alas !  what  mighty  matter  is  there  in  all  this? 

Ind,  No  mighty  matter  in  90  disiDlerest«) 
a  friendship. 

Bevil.  Disinterested!  I  canH  think  him  so. 
Your  hero,  madam,  is  no  more  thaa  what 
every  gentleman  ought  to  be,  and  1  believe 
very  many  are:  he  is  only  one  who  takei 
more  delight  in  reflections  than  in  tensativnt; 
he  is  more  pleased  with  thinkinc  than  eating; 
tbat^s  the  utmost  you  can  say  of  him.  Wbv, 
madam,  a  greater  expense  than  all  this  mca 
lay  out  upon  an  unnecessary  stable  of  horses. 

Ind,  Can  you  be  sincere  in  what  you  say^ 

Bevil,  You  may  depend  upon  it,  if  too 
know  any  such  nian,  ne  doea  not  love  oogi 
inordinately. 

Ind.  No,  that  he  does  not 

Bevil,  Nor  cards  nor  dice. 

Ind.  No. 

BeviL  Nor  bottle  companioni. 

Ind,  No. 

Bevil.  Nor  loose  women. 

Ind.  No,  Tta  sure  he  does  noL 

Bevil,  Take  my  word  then,  if  your  admired 
hero  is  not  liable  to  any  of  these  kind  of  de- 
mands, there*s  no  such  pre-ertiinence  io  this 
as  you  imagine:  nay,  this  way  of  eipeoie 
you  speak  of  is  what  exalts  and  raises  him 
that  has  a  taste  for  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  delight  is  incapable  of  satiety,  disgust,  or 
penitence. 

Ind,  But  still  I  insist  his  having  no  private 
interest  in  the  action  makes  it  prodigious,  al- 
most incredible. 

Bevil.  Dear  madam,  I  never  knew  you  ioor 
mistaken.  Why,  who  can  be  more  an  usarcr 
than  he  who  lays  out  his  money  in  such  va- 
luable purchases?  If  pleasure  be  worth  par- 
chasing,  how  great  a  pleasure  is  it  to  hioi 
who  has  a  true  taste  or  life  to  ease  an  achioe 
heart,  to  see  the  human  countenance  lighted 
up  into  smiles  of  joy  on  the  receipt  of  a  bH 
of  ore  which  is  superfluous  and  otherwise 
useless  in  a  man's  own  pocket!  What  con!d 
a  man  do  better  xrith  his  cash?  lliis  is  the 
effect  of  a  humane  disposition ,  where  there 
is  only  a  general  tie  of  nature  and  conunos 
necessity;  what  then  must  it  be  wheo  we 
serve  an  object  of  merit,  of  admiration? 

Ind,  Well,  the  more  you  argue  against  it, 
the  more  I  shall  admire  the  generosity. 

Bevil,  Nay  then,  madam,  tis  time  to  fly, 
after  a  declaration  that  my  opinion  strenffthcss 
my  adversary's  argument.  1  had  best  oastes 
to  my  appointment  vrith  Mr.  Myrtle,  and  be 
gone  while  we  are  friends,  and — before  things 
arc  brought  to  an  extremity.  [Exit  careksdj* 

Re-enter  Isabella. 

Isa.  W^ell,  madam,  what  think  yon  of  him 
now,  pray? 
Ind.  r  protest  I  begin  to  fear  he  is  whoH} 
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my  heart,  be  has  no  other  view  but  the  mere 
pleasure  of  doing  it,  and  has  neither  good  or 
bad  designs  upon  me. 

Isa,  Ad,  dear  niece!  don't  be  in  fear  of 
both;  V\{  warrant  you  you  will  know  time 
enough  that  he  is  not  indilTerent. 

Ind.  You  please  me  when  you  tell  me  so; 
for  if  he  has  any  wishes  towards  me,  I  know 
he  will  not*  pursue  them  but  with  honour. 

Isa.  I  wish  I  were  as  confident  of  one  as 
t'other. — I  saw  the  respectful  downcast  of  his 
eye  when  you  catch^d  him  gnxing  at  you  dur- 
ing the  music  Oh,  the  undissembled,.  guilty 
look! 

Ind.  But  did  you  observe  anything  really? 
I  thought  he  looked  most  charmingly  graceful. 
How  engaging  is  modesty  in  a  man,  when 
one  knows  there  is  a  great  mind  within ! 

Isa,  Ah,  niece!  some  men^s  modesty  serves 
their  wickedness,  as  hypocrisy  gains  the  re- 
spect due  to  piety.  But  I  will  own  to  you 
there  is  one  hopeful  symptom,  if  there  could 
be  such  a  thing  as  a  iJismterested  lover;  but 
im^till— till— 

Ind.  Till  what? 

Isa.  Till  I  know  whether  Mr.  Myrtle  and 
Mr.  Bevil  are  really  friends  or  foes:  and  that 
I  xvill  be  convinced  of  before  I  sleep ;  for  ypu 
shall  not  be  deceived.  \JSxit, 

Ind.  Pm  sure  I  never  shall,  if  your  fears. 
can  guard  me.  In  the  mean  time,  Fll  wrap 
myself  up  in  the  integrity  of  my  own  heart, 
nor  dare  to  douht  of  his. 

As  conscious  honour  all  his  actions  steers, 

2»o  conscious  innocence  dispels  my  fears. 

[Exit. 

ACT  III. 
ScsMB  L— Sealand's  House, 

Enier   Ton,    meeting   Pfliixis. 

Tom.  Well,  Phillis !— W'^hat !  with  a  face 
as  if  you  had  never  tetn  me  before  ? — What 
a  -v^ork  have  I  to  do  now!  She  has  seen  some 
ne-w  visitant  at  their  house  whose  airs  she  has 
catcVd,  and  is  resolved  \o  practise  them  upon 
me.  Numberless  are  the  cnan^es  sheMl  dance 
through  before  she*ll  answer  tnis  plain  ques- 
tion, videlicet.  Have  you  delivered  my  mas- 
ter*5  letter  to  your  lady  ?  Nay,  I  know  her  too 
^well  to  ask  an  account  of  it  in  an  ordinary 
'way;  V\\  be  in  my  airs  as  well  as  she.  \_Asi- 
d^\  Well,  madam,  as  unhappy  as  you  are  at 
present  pleased  to  make  me,  I  would  not  in 
the  general  be  any  Qther  than  what  I  am ;  I 
'would  not  be  a  bit  wiser,  a  bit  richer,  a  bit 
taller,  a  bit  shorter,  than  I  am  at  this  instant. 

[Looks  stedfastly  at  her. 

I^hih  Did  ever  any  bo^y*  doubt,  roaster 
ThomaSy  but  that  you  were  extremely  satisfied 
'With  your  sweet  self? 

Tom.'l  am  indeed.  The  thing  I  have  least 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  is  my  fortune,  and 
I  am  glad  of  my  poverty:  perhaps,  if  I  were 
rich,  1  should  overlook  the  finest  woman  in 
the  world,  that  wants  nothing  but  riches  to 
he  thought  so. 

Phil.  How  prettily  was  that  said !  But  Fll 
have  a  great  deal  more  before  III  say  one 
-word.  [Aside. 

Tom.  I  should  perhaps  have  been  stupidly 
above  ber  had  I  not. been  her  equal;   and  by 


not  being  her  equal,  never  had  opportunity 
of  being  her  slave.  I  am  ray  master  s  servant 
for  hire,  I  am  my  mistresses  from  choice,  would 
she  but  approve  my  passion. 

Phil.  1  think  it  IS  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
you  speak  of  it  with  any  sense  of  anguish,  if 
you  really  do  suffer  any. 

Tom.  Ah,  Phillis !  can  you  doubt  af^er  what 
you  have  seen? 

Phil.  I  know  not  what  I  have  seen  nor 
what  I  have  heard ;  but  since  I  am  at  leisure, 
you  may  tell  me  when  you  fell  in  love  with 
roe,  how  you  fell  in  love  with  me,  and  what 
you  have  suffered,  or  are  ready  to  suffer,  for 
me. 

Tom.  Oh,  the  unmerciful  jade!  when  Tm 
in  haste  about  my  master^s  letter;  but  I  must 
go  through  it.  [Aside\  Ah!  too  well  I  re- 
member when,  and  how,  and  on  what  occa- 
sion, I  was  first  surprised.  It  was  on  the  first 
of  Apiil,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fiAeen,  I  came  into  Mr.  Sealand*s  service.  I 
was  then  a  hobble-de-hoy,  and  you  a  pretty, 
little,  tight  girl,  a  favounle  hanamaid  of  the 
housekeeper.  At  that  time  we  neither  of  us 
knew  what  was  in  us.  I  remember  I  was  or> 
dered  to  get  out  of  the  window,  one  pair  of 
stairs,  to  rub  the  sashes  clean ;  the  person  em- 
ployed on  the  inner  side  was  your  charming 
sel(  whom  I  had  never  seen  before. 

Phil.  I  think  I  remember  the  silly  accident. 
What  made  ye,  you  oaf,  ready  to  fall  down 
into  the  street? 

Tom.  You  know  not,  I  warrant  you;  you 
could  not  guess  what  surprised  me;  you  took 
no  delight  when  you  immediately  grew  wan- 
ton in  your  conquest,  and  put  your  lips  close 
and  breathM  upon  the  glass;  and  when  my 
lips  approached,  you  rubbed  a  dirty  clotn 
agsiiost  my  face,  and  hid  your  beauteous  form; 
vvHen  I  again  drew  near,  you  spit  and  rub- 
bed, and  smiled  at  my  undoing. 

Phil.  What  silly  thoughts  you  men  have! 

Tom,  .We  were  Pyramus  and  Thisbe;  but 
ten  times  harder  was  my  fate :  Pyramus  could 
peep  only  through  a  wall ;  I  saw  her,  saw  my 
Thisbe,  in  all  her  beauty;  but  as  much  kept 
from  her  as  if  a  hundred  wslls  were  between; 
for  there  was  more,  there  was  her  will  against 
me.  Would  she  but  relent !  —  Oh,  Phillis ! 
Phillis !  shorten  my  torment,  and  declare  you 
pity  me. 

Phil.  I  believe  it*s  very  sufferable;  the  pain 
is  not  so  exquisite  but  that  you  may  hear  il 
a  little  longer. 

Tonu  Ob,  my  charming  Phillis!  if  all  de- 
pended on  my  fair  one^s  will,  I  could  with 
glory  suffer;  but,  dearest  creature!  consider 
our  miserable  state. 

PhiU  How!  miserable? 

Tom.  We  are  miserable  to  be  in  love,  and 
under  the  command  of  others  than  those  we 
love.  With  thai  generous  passion  in  the  heart 
to  be  sent  to  and  fro  pn  errands,  called,  checked, 
and  rated,  for  the  meanest  trifles — Ob,  Phillis ! 
you  don*t  know  how  many  china  cups  and 
glasses  my  passion  for  you  has  made  roe 
break:  you  have  broken  my  fortune  as  well 
as  my  heart 

PhiU  Well,  Mr.  Thomas,  I  cannot  but'own 
to  you  that  I  believe  your  master  writes  and 
you  speak  the  best  of  any  men  in  the  world 
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Never  was  a  voman  so  well  pleased  wilh  a 
letter  as  ray  young  lady  was  with  bis,  and 
this  is  an  answer  to  it.  ^Gives  him  a  Letter* 
Tom,  This  was  well  done,  my  dearest! 
Consider,  we  n\ust  strike  out  some  pretty  live- 
lihood for  ourselves  by  closing  their  affairs: 
it  will  be  nothing  for  them  to  give  us  a  little 
beinf  of  our  own,  some  small  tenement,  out 
of   toeir   large    possessions.     Whateyer  they 

g've  us,  it  will  be  more  than  what  they  keep 
r   themselves:    one   acre  with  Phillis   would 
be  worth  a  whole  coujily  without  her. 

PhiL  Oh,  could  I  but  believe  you! 

Tom^.  If  not  the  utterance,  believe  the  touch, 
of  my  lips.  [Kisses  her. 

PhiL  There^s  no  contradicting  you.  How 
closely  you  argue,  Tom ! 

Tom,  And  will  closer  in  due  time;  but  I 
must  hasten  with  this  letter,  to  hasten  towards 
the  possession  of  you — then,  Phillis,  consider 
how  I  must  be  reveng*d  (look  to  it)  of  all 
your  skittishness,  shy  looks,  and  at  best,  but 
coy  compliances. 

PhiL  Oh,  Tom !  you  grow  wanton  and  sen- 
sual, as  my  lady  calls  it:  I  must  not  endure 
it.  Oh,  fob !  3^ou  are  a  man,  an  odious,  filthy, 
male  creature !  you  should  behave,  if  you  had 
a  right  sense,  or  were  a  man  of  sense,  like 
Mr.  Ciraberlon,  with  distance  and  indiCfefence; 
and  not  rush  on  one  as  if  you  were  seiz- 
ing a  prey.  But  hush— the  ladies  arc  coming. 
Good  Tom,  don*t  kiss  me  above  once,  and  be 
^one.  Lardl  we  have  been  fooling  and  toy- 
ing, and  not  considered  the  main  business  of 
our  masters^  and  mistresses*. 

Tom.  Why  their  business  is  to  be  fooling 
and  toying  as  soon  as  the  parchments  are 
ready. 

PhiL  Well  remembered — Parchments.  My 
lady,  to  my  knowledge,  is  preparing  writings 
between  her  coxcomb  cousin,  (limberton,  and 
my  mistress,  though  my  master  has  an  eye  to 
the  parchments  already  prepared  between  youi* 
master,  Mr.  Bevil,  and  my  mistress ;  and  I  be- 
lieve my  mistress  herself  nas  sicncd  and  sealed 
in  her  oeart  to  Mr..  Myrtle.  Did  I  not  bid 
you  kiss  '  me  but  once  and  be  gone?  but  I 
know  you  won't  be  satisfied. 

Tom,  No,  you  smooth  creature  I  how  should 
I?  [Kisses  her  Hand. 

PfuL  Well,  since  you    are  so  humble,   or 

so  cool,    as  to  ravish  my  hand  only,   ]*II  take 

'  my  leave  of  you  like  a  great  lady,  and  you  a 

man  of  Quality.  [Thej-  salute  fomuMy, 

Tom,  Plague  of  all  this  state. 

[Offers  to  kiss  her  more  closely, 

PhiL  No,  pr*ythee,  Tom,  mind  your  busi- 
ness. Oh,  here  is  my  young  mistress  1  [Tom 
taps  her  Neck  behind,  and  kisses  his  Fin^ 
gersl^  Go,  ye  liquorish  fool.  [Exit  Tom, 

Enter  LuciNDA. 

Luc,  Who  was  that  you  were  hurrying 
away? 

PhiL  One  that  I  had  no  mind  to  part  with. 

Luc,  Why  did  you  turn  him  away  then? 

PhiL  For  your  ladyship's  service,  to  carry 
your  ladysbip^s  letter  to  nis  master.  I  could 
hardly  get  the  rogue  away. 

Zi/c.  VVhy,  has  he  so  little  love  for  bis 
master? 


PhiL  No,  but  he  has  so  much  love  for  Us 
mistress* 

Luc.  But  I  thought  I  heard  him  loss  jod: 
why  do  you  suffer  that  ? 

Phil.  vVhy,  madam,  we  vulgar  take  it  to 
be  a  sign'  of  love.  VVe  servants,  we  poor 
people,  that  have  nothing  but  our  persons  to 
oestow  or  treat  for,  squeexe  vrith  our  kaods, 
and  seal  with  our  lips,  to  ratify'  vows  vcA 
promises. 

Luc,  But  can't  you  trust  one  another  with- 
out such  earnest  dovm  ?  i 

PJul.  We  don't  think  it  safe,  any  more 
than  you  gentry,  to  come  together  wilkovt 
deeds  executed. 

Luc.  Thou  art  a  pert  merry  hussy. 

PhiL  I  wish,  madam,  your  lover  and  yoo 
were  as  happy  as  Tom  and  your  servant  are. 

Luc.  You  grow  impertinent. 

PhiL  I  have  done,  madam;  and  I  woo^ 
ask  you  what  you  intend  to  do  with  Mr. 
Myrtle;  what  your  father  will  do  witb  Mr. 
Bevil;  nor  what  you  all,  especially  my  lady, 
mean  by  admitting  Mr.  Cimberton  as  parti- 
cularly here  as  if  he  were  married  to  jroa  al- 
ready; nay,  yon  are  married  actually  as  hr 
as  people  of  quality  are. 

Luc.  How's  thatr 

PhiL  You  have  different  beds  iu  the  sane 
house. 

Luc,  Pshaw!  I  have  a  very  great  value  for 
Mr.  Bevil,  but  have  absolutely  put  an  cod  to 
his  pretensions  in  the  letter  I  gave  yoa  for 
him. 

PhiL  Then  Mr.  Myrtle— 

Luc,  He  bad  my  parents'  leave  Xo  applj  ^ 
me,  and  by  that  he  has  won  me  and  mj  af- 
fections; who  is  to  have  this  body  of  nuiK 
without  'em,  it  seems,  is  nothing  to  me:  nj 
mother  says  'tis  indecent  for  me  to  let  mj 
thoughts  stray  about  the  person  of  my  bos- 
bancT;  na}',  she  says  a  maid  rightly  virluoss, 
though  she  may  have  been  where  her  lover 
was  a  thousand  times,  should  not  have  ina<)e 
observations  enough  to  know  him  (rom  ano- 
ther man  when  she  itea  him  in  a  third  place. 

PhiL  That's  more  than  the  severity-  of  i 
nun;  for  not  to  see  when  one  m^j  is  kanAj 
possible;  not  to  see  when  one  can't  is  ten 
easy:  at  this  rate,  madam,  there  are  a  gre^ 
many  whom  you  have  not  seen  who— 

Luc,  Mamma  says  the  first  time  ron  Mt 
your  husband  should  be  at  that  instant  be  u 
made  so.  When  your  father,  with  the  l)dp 
of  the  minister,  gives  you  to  him,  then  >ob 
are  to  see  him,  then  you  are  to  observe  asd 
take  notice  of  him,  because  then  yon  are  lo 
obey  him. 

Phil,  But  do^  iot  my  lady  remember  vos 
are  to  love  as  well  as  to  obey? 

Luc.  To  love  is  a  passion,  'tis  a  desire,  and 
we  must  have  no  desires.  Oh  I  I  cannot  eo- 
dure  the  reflection  1  With  what  insensibifit;' 
on  my  part,  with  what  more  than  patieaoe, 
have  1  been  expos'd  and  offer'd  to  some  awl- 
ward  booby  or  dthei'  in  every  county  of  Great 
Britain ! 

PhiL  Indeed,  madam,  I  wonder  I  vevff 
beard  you  speak  of  it  before  with  this  indig- 
nation. 

Luc,  Every  comer  of  the  land  hMs  preseal- 
ed   me   with  a  wealthy  coxcomb:  as  fast  ^ 
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one  treaty  has  gone  off  another  has  come  on, 
till  my  name  and  person  have  been  the  tittle- 
tattle  of  the  whole  town. 

PhiL  But,  madam,  all  these  vesations  will 
end  very  soon  in  one  for  all :  Mr.  Cimberton 
is  yoor  mother's  kinsman,  and  three  hundred 
years  an  older  gentleman  than  any  lover  you 
ever  had;  for  which  reason,  with  that  of  his 
prodigious  Jarge  estate,  she  is  resolred  on  him, 
and  has  sent  to  consult  the  lawyers  accord* 
ingly;  nay,  has,  whether  you  know  it  or  no, 
been  in  treaty  with  sir  Geoffry,  who,  to  join 
in  the  settlement,  has  accepted  of  a  sum  to 
do  it,  and  is  every  moment  expected  in  town 
for  that  purpose. 

Luv,  How  do  you  get  all  this  intelligence? 

Phil  By  an  art  I  have,  I  thank  my  stars, 
beyond  all  the  waiting-maids  in  Great  Britain; 
the  art  of  listening,  madam ,  for  your  lady- 
ship's service. 

Luc.  I  shall  soon  know  as  much  as  you  do. 
Leave  me,  leave  me,  Phillis;  be  gone;  here, 
here,  1*11  turn  you  out.    My   mother  says  1 


if  he  looks  at  me;  or  it  he  does,  takes  no 
more  notice  of  me  than  of  any  other  move- 
able in  the  room. 

Enter  Mas.  Ssalamd  tind  CiMBsaTON. 

Mrs.S,  How  do  I  admire  this  noble,  this 
learned  taste  of  yours,  and  the  worthy  regard 
YOU  have  to  our  own  ancient  and  honourable 
bouse,  in  consulting  a  means*  to  keep  the  blood 
as  pure  and  as  regularly,  descended  as  may  be. 

Cim,  Why,  really,  madam,  the  young  wo- 
men of  this  age  are  treated  with  discourses  of 
such  a  tendency,  and  their  imaginations  so 
bewilder*d  in  flesh  and  blood,  that  a  man  of 
reason  can't  talk  to  be  understood:  they  hare 
DO  ideas  of  happiness  but  what  are  more  gross 
than  the  gratification  of  hunger  and  thirst 

Luc.  ^^ith  how  much  reflection  he  is  a 
coxcomb !  [Aside, 

Cinu  And  in  truth,  madam,  I  have  consi- 
dered it  as  a  most  brutal  custom,  that  per- 
sons of  the  first  character  in  the  world  should 
o  as  ordinarily,  and  with  as  little  shame  to 
ed,  as  to  dinner  with  one  another.  They 
proceed  to  the  propagation  of  the  species  as 
openly  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual. 

Luc,  She  that  willingly  goes  to  bed  to  thee 
must  have  no  shame,  rm  sure.  [Aside, 

Mlrs,  S.  Oh,  cousin  Cimberton !  cousin  Cim- 
berton!  how  abstracted,  how  refined  is  your 
sense  of  things!  but  indeed  it  is  too  true, 
there  is  nothinff  so  ordinary  as  to  say,  in  the 
best  govem'd  families,  my  master  and  lady 
are  gon€  to  bed;  one  does  not  know  but  it 
might  have  been  said  of  one's  self. 

[Hides  her  Face  with  her  Fan. 

Ci'm.  Lycurgus,  madam,  instituted  other- 
wise: [among  the  Lacedemonians  the  whole 
female  world  was  pregnant,  but  none  but  the 
mothers  themselves  knew  hy  whom;  their 
meetines  were  secret,  and  the  amorous  con- 
gress always  by  stealth ;  and  no  such  profess- 
ed doings  between  the  sex£%  as  are  tolerated 
among  us,  under  the  audacious  word,  mar- 
riage. 

Bfrs,S,  Obi  bad  I  iiv«d  in  those  days,  and, 
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been  a  matron  of  Sparta,  one  might,  with  le&a 
indecency,  have  had  ten  children,  according 
to  that  modest  institution,  than  one  under,  the 
confusion  of  our  modern  barefac*d  manner. 

Luc.  And  yet,  poor  woman,  she  has  gone 
through  the  whole  ceremony,  and  here  I  stand 
a  melancholy  proof  of  it  [Aside. 

Mrs.  S.  We  will  talk  then  of  business. 
That  girl,  walking  about  the  room  there,  is 
to  be  your  wife:  she  has,  I  confess,  no  ideas, 
no  sentiments,  that  speak  her  bom  of  a  think- 
ing mother. 

Cim.  1  have  observed  her;  her  lively  look, 
free  air,  and  disengaged  countenance,  speak 
her  very — 

Luc.  Very  what? 

Cim.  If  you  please,  madam,  to  set  her  » 
little  that  way. 

Mrs.S.  Lucinda,  say  nothing  to  him,  you 
are  not  a  match  for  him;  when  you  are  mar- 
ried you  may  speak  to  such  a  husband  when 
youVe  spoken  to ;  but  1  am  disposing  of  you 
above  yourself  every  way. 

Cim.  Madam,  you  cannot  but  observe  the 
inconveniences  1  expose  myself  to,  in  hopes 
that  your  ladyship  will  be  the  consort  of  my 
better  part.  As  lor  the  young  woman,  she  .is 
rather  an  impediment  than  a  help  to  a  man 
of  letters  and  speculation.  Madam,  there  is 
no  reflection,  no  philosophy,  can  at  all  times 
subdue  the  sensitive  life,  but  the  animal  shall 
sometimes  carry  away  the  man — Ha!  ay,  the 
vermilion  of  her  lips ! 

Luc.  Pray  donH  talk  of  me  thus. 

Cim.  The  pretty  enough  pant  of  her  bosom. 

Luc.  Sir !  Madam,  doirt  you  hear  him  ? 

Cim.  Her  forward  chest! 

Luc.  Intolerable ! 

Cim.  High  health! 

Luc.  The  grave,  easy  impudence  of  him ! 

Cim,  Proud  heart! 

Luc.  Stupid  coxcomb ! 

Cim.  I  say,  madam,  her  impatience,  while 
we  are  looking  at  her,  throws  out  all  attrac- 
tions—her arms — her  neck — what  a  spring  in 
her  step! 

Luc.  Don*t  you  run  me  over  thus,  you 
strange  unaccountable — 

Cim.  Vyhat  an  elasticity  in  her  vekis  and 
arteries ! 

Luc,  i  have  no  veins,  no  arteries! 

Mrs.S.  Oh,  child!  hear  him;  he  talks  finely ; 
he*s  a  scholar;  he  knows  what  you  hare. 

Cim.  The  speaking  invitation  of  her  shape, 
the  gathering  of  herself  up,  and  the  indigna- 
tion you  see  in  the  pretty  little  thing! — Now 
I  am  considering  her  on  this  occasion  but  as 
one  that  is  to  be  pregnant ;  and  pregnant  un- 
doubtedly she  will  be  yearly :  I  fear  I  shan*t 
for  many  years  have  discretion  enough  to  give 
her  one  fallow  season. 

Luc.  Monster!  there's  no  bearing  it  The 
hideous  sot ! — ^There's  no  enduring  it,  to  be 
thus  surveyed  like  a  steed  at  sale! 

Cim.  At  sale!— she*s  very  illiterate;  but  she*s 
very  well  limb*d  too.  Turn  her  in,  I  see  what 
she  is. 

Mrs.  S.  Go,  you  creature,  I  am  asham*d  of 
you.  [Exit  Lucinda,  in  a  Rage, 

Cim,  No  harm  done. — You  know,  madam, 
the  better  sort  of  people,  as  I  observed  to  you, 
treat  by  their  lawyers  of  weddings ;  [Adjusts 
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himself  at  the  GlassX  aod  the  woman  in  the 
bargain,  like  the  maimion-house  in  the  sale  of 
the  estate,  is  thrown  in;  and  what  that  is, 
whether  good  or  bad,  is  not  at  all  considered. 

Mrs.S,  I  grant  it,  and  therefore  ^ake  no 
demand  for  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  every 
other  accomplishment,  as  the  common  world 
tliink  *em,  because  she  is  not  polite. 

Cim,  Madam,  I  marry  to  have  an  heir  to 
my  estate,  and  not  to  beget  a  colony  or  a 
plantation.  This  young  woman^s  beauty  and 
constitution  will  demand  provision  for  a  tenth 
child  at  least 

Mrs-  S.  But  I  have  given  directions  for  the 
marriage  settlements,  and  sir  GeoiTry  Cimber- 
ton*s  counsel  is  to  meet  ours  htre  at  this  hour 
concerning  his  joining  in  the  deed;  which, 
when  executed,  makes  you  capable  of  settling 
what  is  due  to  Lucinda  s  fortune.  Herself,  as 
I  told  you,  1  say  nothing  of. 

Cim,  No,  no,  no;  indeed,  madam,  it  is  not 
usual,  and  I  must  depend  upon  my  own  re- 
flection and  philosophy  not  to  overstock  my 
family. 

Mrs.S,  I  cannot  help  her,  cousin  Gmber- 
ton;  but  she  is,  for  aught  I  see,  as  well  as 
the  daughter  of  any  body  ebe. 

Cim.  That  is  very  true,  madam. 

Enter  a  Servant,  who  whispers  Mrs. 

Sealand. 

Mrs.S.  The  laweyrs  are  come,  and  now 
we  are  to  hear  what  they  have  resolved  as  to 
the  point  whether  it  is  necessary  that  sir  Ge- 
offry  should  join  in  the  settlement,  as  being 
what  they  call  in  the  remainder.  But,  good 
cousin,  you  must  have  patience  with  em. 
These  lawyers  I  am  tola  are  of  a  diifereni 
kind;  one  is  what  they  call  a  chamber-coun- 
sel, the  other  a  pleader:  the  conveyancer  is 
slo\/,  from  an  imperfection  in  his  speech,  and 
therefore  shunned  the  bar,  but  extremely  pas- 
sionate, and  impatient  of  contradiction:  the 
other  is  as  warm  as  he,  but  has  a  tongue  so 
voluble,  and  a  head  so  conceited,  he  will  suf- 
fer nobody  to  speak  but  himself. 

Cim.  You  mean  old  sergeant  Target  and 
counsellor  Bramble :  I  have  heard  of  *em. 

Mrs.S.  The  same.  Show  in  the  gentlemen. 

[Exit  Servant, 

He-enter  a  Servant,  introducing  My  rtle  and 
Tom,  disguised  as  Bilamblb  and  Target. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  part)?  concerned,  Mr. 
Cimberton;  and  I  hope  you  have  considered 
of  the  matter. 

2om.  Yes,  madam,  we  have  agreed  that  it 
must  be  by  indent — dent — dent — dent — 

Myr.  Yes,  madam,  Mr.  Sergeant  and  my- 
self have  agreed,  as  he  is  pleased  to  inform 
you,  that  it  must  be  an  indenture  tripartite, 
and  tripartite  let  it  be,  for  sir  Geoffry  must 
needs  be  a  party.  Old  Cimberton,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  nineteen,  says, 
in  that  ancient  roll  in  Mr.  Sergeants  hands, 
as  recourse  thereto  being  had,  will  more  at 
large  appear. 

Tom.  Yes,  and  by  the  deeds  in  your  hands 
it  appears  that — 

Mjrr.  Mr.  Sergeant,  I  beg  of  you  to  make 
no  inferences  upon  what  is  in  our  custody, 
but  speak  to  the  titles  in  your  own  deeds.    J 
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shall  not  show  that  deed  till  my  diem  u 
town. 

Cim.  Yon  know  best  your  own  mdbods. 

Mrs.  S.  The  single  question  is,  whether  liie 
entail  is  such  that-  my  cousin  sir  Geoffry  is 
necessary  in  this  affair? 

Mjrr.  les,  as  to  the  lordship  of  the  Tretri- 
plct,  but  not  as  to  the  messuage  of  Grimeribbcr. 

Tom.  I  say  that  Gr — ^r — ,  that  ur—gr, 
Grimffribber,  Grirogribber  is  in  us;  that  is  lo 
say,  the  remainder  thereof  as  well  as  tbat  of 
Tr— ,  Tr— ,  Triplet. 

Mjrr.  You  go  upon  the  deed  of  sir  Ralpb, 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  pre- 
cedent to  that  in  whidi  old  Cimberton  made 
over  the  remainder,  and  made  it  pass  to  the 
heirs  general,  by  which  your  client  comu  in; 
and  1  question  whether  the  remainder  even 
of  Tretriplet  is  in  him :  but  we  are  willine  ta 
wave  that,  and  give  him  a  valuable  conside- 
ration. But  we  shall  not  purchase  what  b  a 
us  for  ever,  as  Grimgribber  is,  at  the  rale  as 
we  guard  against  the  contingent  of  Mr.  Gn- 
berton  having  no  son.  Then  we  know  sir 
Geoffry  is  the  first  of  the  collateral  male  IJoe 
in  this  family,  yet — 

Tom.  Sir,  Gr— gr — her  is — 

Mjrr.  I  apprehend  you  very  well,  and  your 
argument  might  be  ot  force,  and  we  wouU 
be  inclined  to  hear  that  in  all  its  parts;  bit, 
sir,  I  see  very  plainly  what  you  are  goio^ 
into;  I  tell  you  it  is  as  probable  a  cootio^t 
that  sir  Geoffry  may  die  before  Mr.  Gmbcr- 
ton,  as  that  he  may  outlive  him. 

Tom.  Sir,  we  Sire  not  ripe  for  that  yet,  bit 
I  must  say — 

Mjrr,  Sir,  I  allow  you  the  whole  eitest  of 
that  argument;  but  that  will  go  no  further 
than  as  to  the  claimants  under  old  Cimbertos. 
I  am  of  opinion,  that,  according  to  tbe  is- 
structions  of  sir  Ralph,  he  could  not  dock  tke 
entail,  and  then  create  a  new  estate  for  Ik 
heirs  in  general. 

Tom.  Sir,  1  have  no  patience  to  be  lol^ 
that,  when  Gr — gr — her — 

Mjrr.  1  will  aUow  it  you,  Mr.  Sergcsot: 
but  there  must  be  the  words,  heirs  for  ever, 
to  make  such  an  estate  as  you  pretend. 

Cim,  I  must  be  impartial,  though  you  an 
counsel  for  my  side  of  the  question.  \Sttt 
it  not  that  you  are  so  ffood  as  to  allow  bin 
what  he  has  not  said,  I  should  think  it  toi 
hard  you  should  answer  him  witliout  bearioi 
him.  But,  gentlemen,  i  believe  you  have  bott 
considered  this  matter,  and  are  firm  in  jf>* 
diffei^ent  opinions :  \were  better,  tbereforei  )oi 
proceed  according  to  the  particular  state  o: 
each  of  you,  and  give  your  thoughu  distiocd}' 
in  writing.  And,  do  you  see,  sirs,  pray  let 
me  have  a  copy  of  what  you  say  in  Eogiicb 

Mjrr.  Why,  what  is  all  we  have  been  say- 
ing? In  English  I  Oh!  but  I  forgot  mjsa: 
you*re  a  wit  But,  however,  to  please  jp«< 
sir,  you  shall  have  it  in  as  plain  terms  as  tk 
law  will  admit  of. 

Cim.  But  I  would  have  it,  sir,  without  deb;> 

Mjrr.  That,  sir,  the  law  will  not  admit  oL 
The  courts  are  sitting  at  Westminster,  ao^  1 
am  this  moment  obUged  to  be  at  every  o« 
of  them,  and  *twould  be  wrong  if  1  sbod^ 
not  be  in  the  Hall  lo  -  attend  one  of  Vm  ^ 
least;  the  rest  would  take  it  ill  else:  tkcrefix 


fACT  IV.  SCBNV  1.] 

I  miut  leare  what  I  have  said  'to  Mr.  Serge- 
ant's consideration,  and  I  will  digest  fais  ar- 
g:uinents  on  my  part|  and  you  shall  hear  from 
me  again,  sir.  [JS^iA 

Tom,  Agreed,  agreed. 

Cim,  Mr.  Bramble  is  Tery  quick.  He  parted 
a  little  abruptly. 

Tonu  He  could  not  bear  my  argument;  I 
pinched  him  to  the  quick  about  that  Gr — gr 
— her. 

Mrs*  S.  I  saw  that,  for  he  durtt  not  so 
much  as  hear  you.  1  shall  send  to  you,  Mr. 
Sergeant,  as  soon  as  sir  Geofiry  comes  to 
town,  and  then  1  hope  all  may  be  adjusted. 

Tom,  I  shall  be  at  my  chambers  at  my 
usual  hours.  [JEjriV. 

Cim.  Madam,  if  you  please  Fll  now  attend 
you  to  the  tea-table,  where  I  shall  hear  from 
your  ladyship  reason  and  good  sense  after  all 
this  law  and  gibberish. 

Mrs,S.  *Tis  a  wonderful  thing,  sir,  that 
men  of  their  profession  do  not  study  lo  talk 
the  substance  of  what  they  hare  to  say  in  the 
language  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  sure  they'd 
lioa  their  account  in  it 

Cim,  They  might,  perhaps,  madam,  with 
people  of  your  good  sense,  but  with  the  ge> 
nerality  'twould  never  do:  the  vulgar  would 
hart  no  respect  for  truth  and  knowledge  if 
tbey  were  exposed  to  naked  view. 

rruth  is  too  simple,  of  all  art  bereaVd ; 

Since  the  world  will,  why  let  it  be  deceiv'd. 

ACT  IV. 

ScBNB  I. — Bevil*s  Lodgings, 

Enter  Bsvjl,  with  a  Letter  in  his  Hand, 
followed  hj  Tom. 

Tom.  Upon  my  life,  sir,  I  know  nothing  of 
the  matter;  1  never  opened  my  lips  to  Mr. 
Myrtle  about  any  thing  of  your  honour's  let- 
ter to  madam  Lucinda. 

SeviU  What's  the  fool  in  such  a  fright  for? 
I  don't  suppose  you  did.  What  1  would 
know  is,  whether  Mr.  Myrtle  showed  any 
suspicion,  or  asked  you  any  questions,  to  lead 
you  to  say  casually  that  you  had  carried  any 
such  letter  for  me  this  morning? 

Tom,  Why,  sir,  if  he  dici  ask  me  any 
questions,  how  could  I  help  it? 

JBeviL  I  don't  say  you  could,  oaf!  I  am  not 
questioning  you,  but  him.  What  did  he  say 
to  you? 

Tom,  Why,  sir,  when  I  came  to  his  cham- 
bers, to  be  dressed  for  the  lawyer's  part  your 
honour  was  pleased  to  put  me  upon,  he  ask- 
ed me  if  I  nad  been  to  Mr.  Zealand's  this 
nioming?  So  I  told  him,  sir,  I  oAen  went 
thither ;  because,  sir,  if  I  had  not  said  that,  he 
might  have  thought  there  was  something  more 
in  my  going  now  than  at  another  time. 

Bevii,  \ery  well.  The  fellow's  caution  I 
find  has  given  him  this  jealousy.  [j4side2  Did 
he  ask  you  no  other  questions? 

Tom,  Yes,  sir — now  I  remember  as  we  came 
away  in  thehickney-coach  from  Mr.  Sealands; 
^^lom,"  says  he,  ''as  I  came  in  to  your  ma- 
ster this  morning,  he  bade  you  go  for  an  an> 
swer  to  a  letter  he  had  sent;  pray  did  you 
bring  him  any?"  says  he. — ''Ah!"  says  I, 
'*sir,  your  honoor  is  pleased  to  joke  with  me; 
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you  have  a  mind  to  know  whether  I  can  keep 
a  secret  or  no." 

BeviL  And  so,  by  showing  him  you  could, 
you  told  him  you  had  one. 

Tom,  Sir —  \Confused, 

Bevil,  What  mean  actions  does  jealousy 
make  a  man  stoop  to!  how  poorly  has  he  usd 
ait  with  a  servant  to  make  him  betray  his 
master!  [Aside]  VS^'ell,  and  when  did  he  give 
you  this  letter  for  me  ? 

Tom,  Sir,  he  writ  it  before  he  pulled  off 
his  lawyer's  gown  at  his  own  chambers. 

Bevil,  Very  well,  and  what  did  he  say  when 
you  brought  nim  my  answer  to  it  ? 

Tom,  He  looked  a  little  out  of  humour,  sir^ 
and  said  it  was  very  well. 

Bevil,  I  knew  he  would  be  grave  upon't. 
[Aside"]  Wait  without. 

Tom,  Humf  'gad,  1  don't  like  this:  I  am 
afraid  we  arc  in  the  wrong  box  here. 

[Aside,  and  exit* 

Bevilt  I  put  on  a  serenity  while  my  fellow 
was  present,  but  I  have  never  been  more  tho- 
roughly disturbed.  This  hot  man,  to  write 
me  a  challenge  on  supposed  artificial  dealing, 
when  I  profess'd  myself  his  friend !  I  can  live 
cnnfented  without  ^lory,  but  I  cannot  suffer 
shame.  What's  to  be  done  ?  But  first,  let  me 
consider  Lucioda's  letter  again.  [Reads]  Sir, 
— T  hope  it  is  consistent  with  the  kufps  a 
ivomun  ought  to  impose  upon  herself,  to 
acknowledge  that  your  manner  of  declin- 
ing a  treaty  of  marriage  in  our  family, 
€tnd  desiring  the  refusal  may  come  from 
me,  has  something  more  engaging  in  it 
than  the  courtship  of  him  who  1  fear  will 
fall  to  my  lot,  except  your  friend  exerts 
himself  for  our  common  safety  and  hap- 
piness,  I  have  reasons  for  desiring  Mr. 
Myrtle  may  not  know  of  this  letter  till  here- 
seafter  ;  and  am  your  most  obliged  humble 
rvant,  Lucinda  Ss aland.  —  Well,  but  the 
postscript — /  wortt,  upon  second  thoughts, 
hide  any  thing  from  you:  but  my  reason 
for  concealing  this  is,  that  Mr.  Myrtle  has 
a  jealousy  in  his  temper,  which  gives  me 
some  terrors;  but  my  esteem  for  him  in^ 
dines  me  to  hope  that  only  an  ill  effect 
which  sometimes  accompanies  a  tender  love, 
and  what  may  be  cured  by  a  careful  and 
unblameable  conduct,  —  Thus  has  this  lady 
made  me  her  friend  and  confidant,  and  put 
herseli  in  a  kind  under  my  protection.  I  can- 
not tell  him  immediately  the  purport  of  her 
letter,  except  I  could  cure  him  of  the  violent 
and  uDtractable  passion  of  jealousy,  and  to 
serve  him  and  her,  by  disobeying  her  in  the 
article  of  secrecy,  more  than  1  should  by  com- 
plying with  her  directions.  But  then  this  duel- 
ling, which  custom  has  imposed  upon  every 
man  who  would  live  with  reputation  and  ho- 
nour in  the  world,  how  must  I  preserve  my- 
self from  imputations  there  ?  he'll  forsooth  call 
it,  or  think  it  fear,  if  I  explain  without  fight- 
ing— But  his  letter;  I'll  read  it  again.  [ReaiW] 
Sir, — You  have  used  me  basely,  in  corres- 
ponding and  carrying  on  a  treaty  where 
you  told  me  you  were  indifferent  I  have 
changed  my  sword  since  I  saw  you  s  which 
advertisement  I  thought  proper  to  send  yon 
against  the  next  meeting  between  you  and 
the  injured,  CukkKfAB  ApItrtlb. 

'  91 
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Re-enter  Tom. 
Tom,  Mr.  Myrtle,  sir:  vrould  your  bonour 
please  to  sec  him? 

BeviL  ^^'fay,  you  stupid   creature,   let  Mr. 
yrlle  wail  at  my  lodgings!    Show   him   up. 


My  ... 

[Exit  Torri\  Well,  1  am  resolved    upon   my 

carriage  to  him;  he  is  in  loTe,    and  m   eyerv 

circumstance  of  life  a  little   distruslful|  whicL 

1  must  allow  for.    But  here  he  is. 

Re-enter  ToMy  introducing  Myrtlk. 

Sir,  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  this 
honour.  But,  sir^  you,  with  your  very  dis- 
cerning face,  leave  the  room.  {Exit  Tom\ 
Well,  Mr.  Myrtle,  your  commands  with  me? 

Mjr.  The  time,  the  place,  our  long  acquaint- 
ance, and  many  other  circumstances  which^ 
alTect  mc  on  this  occasion,  ^blige  me,  without 
fUrther  ceremony  or  conference,  to  desire  you 
would  not  only,  as  you  already  have,  ac- 
knowledge the  ri'ccipt  of  m^*  letter,  but  also 
comply  with  the  request  in  il.  I  must  have 
further  notice  taken  of  my  message  than  these 
half  lines.    I  have  yours.    I  shall  be  at  home. 

BeviL  Sir,  I  own  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  you  in  a  very  unusual  style,  but  as  I 
design  every  thing  in  this  matter  shall  be 
your  own  action,  your  own  seeking,  I  shall 
understand  nothing  but  what  you  are  pleased 
to  confirm  face  to  face;  and  I  have  already 
forgot  the  contents  of  your  epistle. 

Myr,  This  cool  manner  is  very  agreeable 
to  the  abuse  you  have  already  made  of  my 
simplicity  ana  franknes^  and  I  see  your  mo- 
deration tends  to  your  own  advantage  and 
not  mine,  to  your  own  safety,  not  considera- 
tion of  your  irieud. 

BeviL  My  own  safety,  Mr.  Myrtle? 

Mjr,  Your  own  safety,  Mr.  Beril. 

BeviL  Look  you,  Mr.  Myrtle,  there*s  no 
disguising  that  1  understand  what  you  would 
be  at:  but,  sir,  you  know  I  have  often  dared 
to  disapprove  of  the  decisions  a  tyrant  custom 
has  introduced  to  the  breach  of  all  lavirs,  both 
divine  and  human. 

Myr»  Mr.  Beril,  Mr.  BeTil!  il  would  be  a 
good  first  principle,  in  those  who  have  so 
tender  a  conscience  that  way,  to  have  as  much 
abhorrence  of  doing  injuries  as^- 

BeviU  Am  what? 

Myr,  As  fear  of  answering  for  *em. 

BeviL  As  fear  of  answering  for  *em  ?  But 
'  that  apprehension  is  just  or  blameahle  accord- 
ing  to  the  object  of  that  fear.  I  have  often 
told  you,  in  confidence  of  heart,  I  abhorred 
the  daring  to  offend  the  Author  pf  life,  and 
rushing  into  his  presence.  1  say,  by  the  very 
same  act,  to  commit  the  crime  against  him, 
and  immediately  to  urge  on  to  his  tri^bunal. 

Myr,  Mr.  Bevil,  1  must  tell  you  this  cool- 
ness, this  gravity,  this  show  of  conscience, 
shall  never  cheat  me  of  my  mistress.  You 
have  indeed  the  best  excuse  for  ^ife,  the  hopes 
of  possessing  Lucinda;  but  consider,  sir,  I 
have  as  mudi  reason  to  be  weary  of  it,  if  1 
am  to  lose  her;  and  my  first  attempt  to  re- 
cover her  shall  be  to  let  her  see  the  dauntless 
man  who  is  to  be  her  guardian  and  protector. 

Bevil,  Sir,  show  me  but  the  least  glimpse 
of  argument  that  I  am  authorised,  by  my  own 
band,  to  vindicate  any  lawless  insult  of  this 
nature,  and  I  will  show  thee  to  chastise  thee 


hardly  deserves  the  name  of  conraec.  SSgbl 
inconsiderate  man !  There  b,  Mr.  Myrtle,  bo 
such  terror  in  auick  anger,  and  you  shall  you 
know  not  why  oe  cool,  as  you  know  not  wky 
you  have  been  warm. 

Mjr.  Is  the  woman  one  loves  so  little  aa 
occasion  of  anger?  You  perhaps,  who  know 
not  what  il  is  to  love,  who  have  your  ready, 
your  commodious,  your  foreign  trinket,  for 
your  loose  hours,  and  from  your  fortonc,  your 
specious  outward  carriage,  and  other  Inckj 
circumstances,  as  easy  a  way  to  the  yosvtv- 
sion  of  a  woman  of  honour ,  you  know  no> 
thing  of  what  it  is  to  be  alarmed,' to  be  distract- 
ed, with  anxiety  and  terror  of  losing  more 
than  life.  Your  marriage,  happy  man!  goes 
on  like  common  business;  and  in  the  intnia 
you  have  your  rambling  captive,  your  Indian 
princess ;  lor  your  soft  moments  of  dalliance^ 
your  convenient,  your  ready  Indiana. 

Btvil,  You  have  toyched  me  beyond  l^ic 
patience  of  a  man,  and  Vta  excusable  in  the 
guard  of  innocence,  or  from  the  infimiitj  of 
human  nature,  which  can  bear  no  more,  to 
accept  your  invitation  and  observe  your  Idtn. 
Sir,  rU  attend  you. 

Re-enter  ToM. 

Tom,  Did  you  call,  iir?  I  thought  yon  did; 
I  heard  you  speak  aloud. 

BeviL  Yes;  go  call  a  coach. 

Tom,  Sir — Master — Mr.  Myrtle — Friends- 
Gentlemen,  what  d^e  mean?  Fm  but  a  la 
vant,  or — 

Bevil,  Call  a  coach.  [Exit  Tom,  A  Urn; 
Pause ; .  the/  walk  sullenly  by  each  other] 
Shall  I,  though  provoked  to  th^  uttermost,  re- 
cover myself  at  the  entrance  of  ^  third  per- 
son, ana  that  my  servant  too,  and  not  sav 
respect  enough  to  all  I  have  ever  been  receiv- 
ing from  infancy,  the  obligation  to  the  best 
of^fathers,  to  an  unhappy  virgin  too,  vrboie 
life  depends  on  mine  ?  {Aside*  Shuts  the  I}of*r] 
I  have,  thank  heaven,  had  time  to  recollect 
myself,  and  shall  not,  for  fear  of  what  sock  a 
rash  man  as  you  think  of  me,  keep  loofit 
unexplained  the  false  appearances  nnder  mhA 
your  infirmity  of  temper  makes  you  sofier, 
when  perhaps  too  much  regard  to  a  &)« 
point  of  honour  makes  me  prolong  that  suf- 
fering. 

Mjrr,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Bevil  cannot  doubt  bci 
I  had  rather  have  satisfaction  from  his  ioiM- 
cence  than  his  sword. 

BeviL  Why  then  would  you  ask  il  fini 
that  way? 

Mjrr.  Consider,  you  kept  your  temper  yoV' 
self  no  longer  than  till  I  spoke  to  the  disa^ 
vantage  of  her  you  loved. 

BeviL  True,  But  let  me  tell  yon,  I  ban 
saved  you  from  the  most  exquisite  distress, 
even  though  you  had  succeeded  in  tk 
dispute.  1  know  you  so  well,  that  I  » 
sure  to  have  found  this  letter  about  a  iub 
you  had  killed  would  have  been  worse  tb« 
death  to  yourself.  Read  it.— When  he  islk- 
roughly  mortified,  and  shame  has  got  tbcbct- 
ter  of  jealousy,  he  will  deserve  to  be  assisit^ 
towards  obtaining  Lucinda.  l^^,' 

M^r,  With  wnat  a  superiority  has  helani*^ 
the  injury  on  me  as  the  aggressor!  V^kjb^^ 
fear  I  have  been  too  far  transported,  b  ^ 
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that  sayinff  too  rauch?  I  shall  relapse <-fiut  I 
find  (on  toe  postscript)~<-With  what  face  can 
I  see  my  benefactor,  my  advocate,  whom  I 
have  treated  like  a  betrayer?  [^Aside]  Oh, 
BeTil!  with  what  words  shall  I — 

BePi'L  There  needs  none;  to  convince  is 
much  more  than  4o  conquer. 

Mjrr.  But  can  you — 

Betfil,  You  bave  overpaid  tbe  inquietude 
you  gave  me  in  the  change  I  see  in  you  to- 
wards me.  Alas!  what  machines  are  we!  thy 
face  is  allerM  to  that  of  another  man,  to  that 
of  my  companion,  my  friend. 

Myr.  I'hat  I  could  be  such  a  precipitate 
wretch! 

BeoiL  Prajf  no  more. 

Myr,  Let  me  reflect  how  many  friends  have 
died  by  the  bands  of  friends  for  want  of  tem- 
per; and  you  must  give  me  leave  to  say, 
again  and  again,  how  much  I  am  beholden 
to  that  superior  spirit  you  have  subdued  me 
with.  Woat  had  become  of  one  of  us,  or 
perhaps  both,  had  you  been  a«  weak  as  I  was, 
and  as  incapable  of  reason  ? 

Beifi'L  1  congratulate  no  us  both  the  escape 
from  ourselves,  and  hope  the  onory  of  it 
will  make  us  dearer  friends  than  ever. 

M/r.    Dear  Bevil!    your  friendly   conduct 
has  convinced  me  that  there  is  nothing  manly 
but  what  is  conducted  b^  reason,  and    agree- 
able to  the  practise  of  virtue  and  justice ;  and 
yet  bow  many   have   been   sacrificed    to  that 
idol,  the  unreasonable  opinion  of  men !    Nay, 
ibey   are  ao   ridiculous   in  it,   that  they  oAen 
use  their  swords  against  each  other  with  dis- 
fcmbled  anger  and  real  fear. 
BetrayM  by  honour,  and  compellM  by  shame, 
They  hazard  being^  to  preserve  a  name; 
Nor  dare  inquire  into  tbe  dread  mistake 
Till   plung*d  in  sad  eternity  they  wake. 

[JSxeuni. 

ScBNB  ll.'-'Si.  James  Park* 

Enter,  Sir  John  Bkvil  and  SealXnd. 

Sir  J,  Give  me  leavp,  however,  Mr.  Sea- 
land,  as  we  are  upon  a  treaty  for  uniting  our 
families,  to  mention  only  the  business  of  an 
ancient  bouse.  Genealogy  and  descent  are  to 
be  of  some  consideration  in  an  affair  of  this 
sort. 

Seal,  Genealogy  and  descent!  Sir  John, 
value  yourself  as  you  nlease  upon  your  an- 
cient house,  1  am  to  talk  freely  of  every  thing 
you  are  pleased  to  put  into  your  bill  of  rates 
on  this  occasion.  let,  sir,  1  have  made  no 
objections  to  your  son^s  family;  it  is  his  mo- 
rals ?hat  J  doubt. 

Sir  J.  Sir,  I  can't  help  saying,  that  what 
might  injure  a  citizen*s  credit,  may  be  no  stain 
to  a  gentleman^s  honour. 

SeaL  Sir  John^  the  honour  of  a  gentleman 
rs  liable  to  be  tainted  by  as  small  a  matter  as 
the  credit  of  a  trader :  we  are  talking  of  a  mar- 
riage; and  in  such  a  case,  the  father  of  a  young 
woman  will  not  think  it  an  addition  to  toe  ho- 
nour or  credit  of  her  lover,  that  he  is  a  keeper — 

Sir  J,  Mr.  Sealand,  don^t  take  upon  you  to 
spoil  my  son^s  marriage  with  any  woman  else. 

Seal.  Sir  John,  let  him  apply  to  any  wo- 
man else^  and  have  as  many  mistresses  as  be 
pleases. 


Sir  J,  My  son,  sir,  is  a  discreet  and  sober 
gentleman. 

SeaL  Sir,  I  never  saw  a  man  that  wenched 
soberly  and  discreetly  that  ever  IcQ  it  off; 
the  decency  observed  in  tbe  practice,  hides 
even  from  the  sinner  the  iniquity  of  it. 

Sir  J,  But,  my  son,  sir,  is  in  the  eye  of 
the  world  a  gentleman  of  merit. 

SeaL  I  own  to  you  I  think  him  so.  But, 
sir  John,.  I  am  a  man  exercised  and  experien- 
ced in  chances  and  disasters;  I  lost  in  my 
early  years  a  very  (ine  wife,  and  with  her  a 
poor  little  infant:  this  makes  me  perhaps  over 
cautious  to  preserve  the  second  bounty  oi  Provi- 
dence to  me,  and  be  as  careful  as  1  can  of  this 
child. — YouMl  pardon  me ;  my  poor  girl,  sir, 
is  as  valuable  to  mc  as  your  boasted  son  to 
you. 

Sir  J,  Why,  that's  one  very  good  reason, 
Mr.  Sealand,  why  I  wish  my  son  had  her. 

SeaL  There  is  nothing  but  this  strange 
lady  here,  this  incognita,  that  can  be  objectcci 
to  him.  Here  and  there  a  man  falls  in  love 
with  an  artful  creature,  and  gives  yp  all  the 
motives  of  life  to  that  one  passion^ 

Sir  J,  A  man  of  my  son*s  understanding 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  one  of  them. 

SeaL  Very  wise  men  have  been  so  enslav- 
ed ;   and   when   a    man   marries  with  one  of 
them  upon   his  hands,  whether   moved   from 
the  demand  of  the  world,  or  slighter  reasons, 
such  a  husband  soils  with  bis  wife  for  a  month 
perhaps;    then   good  by,  Inadam ;  the  sbow\s 
over. — Ah !   John  Dryden   points   out  such  a 
husband  to  a  hair,  where*  be  says, 
<*And  while  abroad  so  prodigal  the   dolt  is. 
Poor  spouse  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  colt  is.** 
Now,  in  plain  terms,  sir,  I  shall   not   care  to 
have  my  poor  girl  tumM  a  grazing;  and  that 
must  be  the  ease  when — 

Sir  J  But  pray  consider,  sir,  my  son — 

Seal,  Look  you,  sir.  Fll  make  the  matter 
short. — This  unhnown  lady,  as  I  told  you ,  is 
all  the  objection  I  have  to  him:  but  one  way 
or  other  he  is  or  has  been  certainly  engaged 
to  her.  I  am  therefore  resolved  this  very 
afternoon  to  visit  her.  Now,  from  her  beha- 
viour or  app^rance,  I  shall  sooi)  be  let  into 
what  I  may  fear  or  hope  for. 

Sir  J,  Sir,  I  am  ytry  confident  there  can  be 
nothing  inquired  into  relating  to  my  son,  that 
will  not,  upon  being  understood,  turn  to  his 
advantage. 

SeaL  I  hope  that  as  sincerely  as  you  be- 
lieve it. — Sir  John  Bevil,  when  1  am  satisfied 
in  ibis  great  point,  if  your  son*s  conduct  an- 
swers the  character  you  give  him,  1  shall  wish 
your  alliance  more  than  that  of  any  gentle- 
man in  Great  Britain;  and    so  your  servant. 

n^xii. 

Sir  J,  He  is  gone  in  a  way  hut  barely  ci- 
vil ;  but  his  great  wealth,  and  the  merit  of  his 
only  child,  the  heiress  of  it,  are  not  to  be 
lost  for  a  little  peevishness.  [^KriL 

Scene  IIL-^BsyiL's  Lodgings.  . 

Enter  ToM   and  Phillis. 

Tom.  Well,  madanii  if  you  must  speak 
with  Mr.  jVI)'rlle,  you  shall:  he  is  now  with 
my  master  in  the  library. 

Phil,   But  you  must  leave  me    alone   wiili 
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him,  for  he  can*t  make  me  a  present,  nor  I 
so  handsomely  take  any  thing  from  him  be- 
fore you;  it  would  not  he  decent. 

Tom,  It  will  be  very  decent  indeed  for 
me  to  retire,  and  leave  my  mistress  with  ano- 
ther man! 

Phil.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  will  treat  one 
propel  ly. 

Tom,  I  believe  so;  but  however  I  wonU 
be  far  off,  and  therefore  will  venture  to  trust 
you.    ril  call  him  to  you.  \JExiL 

PhiL  What  a  deal  of  pother  and  sputter 
here  is  between  my  mistress  and  Mr.  Myrtle 
from  mere  punctilio!  1  could,  any  hour  of 
the  day,  get  her  1o  her  lover,  and  would  do 
it;  but  she,  forsoolb,  will  allow  no  plot  to 
get  him;  but  if  he  can  come  to  her,  1  know 
she  would  be  glad  of  it.  I  must  therefore  do 
her  an  acceptable  violence,  and  surprise  her 
into  his  arms.  I  am  sure  I  go  by  the  best 
rule  imaginable:  if  she  were  my  maid,  I  should 
think  her  the  best  servant  in  the  world  for 
doing  so  by  me. 

Re-enier  Tom,  «piV^  Myrtli. 
Oh,  sir!  you  and  Mr.  Bevil  are  fine  gentle- 
men, lo  let  a  lady  remain  under  such  diffi- 
culties as  my  poor  mistress,  and  not  attempt 
to  set  her  at  liberty,  or  release  her  from  the 
danger  of  being  instantly  married  to  Cim- 
berton. 

Mrr,  Tom  has  been  telling^^but  what  is  to 
(e  done? 

Phil,  What  is  to  be  done  ?-^ When  a  man 
canH  coipe  at  his  mistress,  why  cauH  you  fire 
our  house,  or  the  next  house  to  us,  to  make 
us  run  out,  and  you  take  us? 

Mjr.  How,  Mrs.  PhiUis? 

PhiL  Ay,  let  me  see  that  rogue  deny  to 
fire  a  house,  make  a  riot,  or  any  other  little 
thing,  when  there  were  no  other  way  to  come 
at  me. 

Tom,  I  am  obliged  to  you,  madam. 

Phil,  Why,  don't  we  hear  every  day  of 
people's  hanging  themselves  for  love,  and  won't 
they  venture  the  hatard  of  being  hanged  for 
love  ? — Oh  I  were  I  a  man — 

Mjrr,  What  manly  thing  would  you  have 
me  undertake,  according  to  your  ladyship's 
notion  of  a  man  ? 

Phil.  Only  be  at  once  what  one  time  or 
other  you  may  be,  and  wish  to  be,  and 
\k\X9i  be. 

Mjrr.  Dear  girl!  talk  plainly  to  me,  and 
consider  I,  in  my  condition,  can't  be  in  very 
I  ood  humour,     lou  say,  to  be  at  once  what 

must  be, 

PliU.  Ay,  ay;  I  mean  no  more  than  to  be 
an  old  man.  In  a  word*  old  sir  Geoflry  Clm-^ 
nerton  is  every  hour  espected  in  town  to  join 
in  the  deeds  and  settlements  for  marrying  Mr. 
Cimberlon.  He  is  half  blind,  half  lame,  half 
deaf,  half  dumb ;  though ,  as  to  his  passions 
and  desires,  he  is  as  warm  and  ridiculous  as 
when  in  the  heat  of  youth. 

Tom.  Come,  to  toe  business;  and  don't 
keep  the  gentleman  in  suspense  lor  the  plea- 
sure of  being  courted,  as  you  serve  me. 

PhiL  I  saw  )  ou  aLtbe  masquerade  act  such 
a  one  to  perfection.  Go  and  put  on  that  very 
htibil,  and  come  to  our  house  as  sir  GeofTry* 
Tlieie  is  nut   one  there  but  myself  knows  his 


person.  I  was  bom  in  the  parish  where  ke 
IS  lord  of  the  manor;  1  have  seen  him  ofin 
and  often  at  church  in  the  country.  Do  oot 
hesitate,  but  come  thither.  They  will  tbmk 
you  bring  a  certain  security  against  Mr.  Myrtle, 
and  you  bring  Mr,  Myrtle.  Leave  the  rest  to 
me.  I  leave  this  with  you,  and  expect— Tliey 
don't,  I  told  you,  know  you ;  they  tkiiik  joa 
out  of  town ;  which  you  had  as  good  be  ior 
ever,  if  you  lose  this  opportunity.— I  must  be 
gone;  I  know  I  am  wanted  at  home. 

Mjr.  My  dear  PhiUis  1 

^Catches  and  kisses  her,  and  gives  her 

Monejr» 

PhiL  Oh,  fie  I  my  kisses  are  not  my  own; 
you  have  committed  violence;  but  I'll  carr^ 
em  to  the  right  owner.  ^Tojn  kisses  her] 
Come,  see  me  down  stairs,  [7V>  Tom]  and 
leave  the  lover  to  think  of  his  last  game  for 
the  prize.  fJExeunt  Tom  and  PhUUs. 

Mjm  I  think  1  will  instantly  attempt  tliis 
wild  expedient.  But  I  am  so  mortified  at  tliii 
conduct  of  mine  towards  poor  Bevil:  he  must 
think  meanly  of  me.  I  know  not  how  lo 
reas^ume  myself,  and  be  in  spirit  enoagb  ibr 
such  an  adventure  as  this;  yet  I  must  attenpt 
it,  if  it  be  only  to  be  near  Lucinda  under  ber 
present  perplexities;  and  sure — 
The  next  delight  to  transport  with  the  fair, 
Is  to  relieve  her  in  her  hours  of  care.  [ExiL 

ACT   V. 

SCE.VB  I.-*-SSALATID*S   House. 

Enter  Philus,  with  Lights,  before  Myrtle, 
disguised  like  Sir  Geoffrt  CinBiaiOR; 
supported   bj    Ma3.    Sealamo,    Luuasa, 

€Uld  CiMBERTON. 

Mrs.S,  Now  I  have  seen  you  thus  lar,  ar 
Geoffry,  will  you  excuse  me  a  moment  wbik 
\  give  my  necessary  orders  for  your  accom- 
modation ?  [Exit* 

Mjr,  I  have  not  seen  you,  cousin  Cimber- 
lon, since  you  were  ten  years  old;  and  as  it 
is  incumbent  on  you  to  keep  up  your  imiim 
and  family,  I  shall  upon  very  reasonable  temu 
join  with  you  in  a  settlement  to  tbal  purpose, 
though  1  must  tell  you,  cousin,  this  istbelicst 
merchant  that  has  married  into  our  house, 

I0UC,  Deuce  on  'einl  am  I  a  merchaot  be- 
cause my  father  is?  {Atidt, 

Mjr,  But  is  he  directly  a  trader  at  this  tine? 

Cim.  There's  no  hiding  the  disgrace,  ar; 
he  trades  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

A//r,  We  never  had  one  of  our  family  be- 
fore who  descended  from  persons  that  ^ 
any  thing. 

Cim,  Sir,  since  it  is  a  girl  that  they  batf, 
i  am,  for  the  honour  oi  my  family,  wiliiof 
to  take  it  in  again,  and  to  sink  her  into  oar 
name,  and  no  harm  done. 

M/r,  *Tis  prudently  and  generously  reiol^- 
ed. — Is  this  the  young  thing? 

Cim.  Yes,  sir. 

PhiL  Good  madam  !  don't  be  out  of  bs- 
niour,  but  let  them  run  to  the  utmost  oftbeir 
extravagance  —  Uear  them    out 

{Apari  to  Lucinda. 

M/r.  Can't  I  sec  her  nearer?  my  eyes  are 
but  weak. 

PhiL  Beside,  I  am  sure  the  uncle  has fooie- 
thing   worth  your  notice.      I'll  tak^  care  i« 
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get  off  the  youii{;  one,  and  leave  you  to  ob- 
serre  what  may  be  wrougbt  out  of  the  old 
one  for  your  good.  \_Apart,  and  exit 

Ci'm,  Madam,  thU  old  gentleman,  your  great 
uncle,  desirec  to  be  introduced  to  you,  and 
to  &ee  you  nearer — Approach,  sir. 

M/r,  By  your  leaTe,  young  lady — [Pf^i* 
on  SpeciaciesJ-^Covula  Cimberton,  abe  has 
exactly  that  sort  of  neck  and  bosom  for  which 
my  sister  Gertrude  was  so  much  admired  in 
tlie  year  sixty-one,  before  the  French  dresses 
first  discovered  any  thing  in  women  below 
tlie  chin. 

Ztfc.  Chin,  quotha  1  I  don*t  believe  my  pas- 
sionate lover  there  knows  whether  I  have  one 
or  noU    Ha,  ha! 

Cim.  Madam,  I  would  not  willingly  offend; 
but  I  have  a  better  glass*-- 

l^PuUs  out  a  large  GIomm, 

Re-enier  Philus. 

PhiL  Sir,  my  lady  desires  to  show  the 
apartment  to  you  that  she  intends  for  sir 
Geoffry.  ^  [To  Cimberion. 

Cim,  Well,  sir,  by  that  time  you  have  suf- 
ficiently gased  and  sunned  yourself  in  the  beau- 
ties of  my  spouse  there,  I  will  wait  on  you 
again,  \£xeunt  Cimberion  and  PhiUU, 

Mjrr»  Were  it  not,  madam,  that  I  might 
be  troublesome^  there  is  something  of  impor- 
tance, though  we  are  alone,  whidi  I  would 
say  more  safe  from  beibg  heard. 

Luc.  There  is  something  in  this  old  fellow, 
nethinks,  that  raises  my  curiosity.        {Aside. 

Mjn  To  be  free,  madam,  I  as  heartily  con- 
temn this  kinsman  of  mine  as  you  do,  and 
am  sorry  to  see  so  much  beauty  and  merit 
devoted  by  your  parents  to  so  insensible  a 
possessor. 

Luc.  Surprising ! — I  hope  then,  sir,  you  will 
not  contribute  to  the  wrong  you  are  so  ge- 
nerous to  pity,  whatever  may  be  the  interest 
of  your  family. 

Afvr.  This  hand  of  mine  shall  never  be 
employed  to  sign  any  thing  against  your  good 
ana  happiness. 

Luc,  I  am  sorry,  sir,  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  make  you  proper  acknowledgments;  hut 
there  is  a  gentleman  in  the  world,  whose  gra- 
titude will,  I  am  sure,  be  worthy  of  the  fa- 
vour. 

Mjrr*  All  the  thanks  I  desire,  madam,  are 
in  your  power  to  give. 

Luc,  Name  them,  and  command  them. 

Mjrr,  Only,  madam,  that  the  first  time  you 
are  alone  with  your  lover,  you  will,  with 
open  arms,  receive  him. 

Luc»  As  willingly  as  heart  could  wish  it. 

Mjrr,  Thus  then  he  claims  your  prontise! 
Oh  Lucinda!   . 

Luc,  Oh,  a  cheat,  a  cheat,  a  cheat! 

Mjrr,  Uush!  *tis  1,  *tis  I,  your  lover;  Myr- 
tle himself,  madam. 

Luc.  Oh,  bless  me  1  what  rashness  and  folly 
to  surprise  me  so  ! — But  hush — my  mother — 
Re-enier  Ma3.  Seal  and  ,  Cimbbrton  ,  and 

Pbilus. 

MrSnS.  How  now,  what*s  the  matter? 

Luc,  Oh,  madam  1  as  soon  as  you  left  the 
room,  my  uncle  fell  into  a  sudden  fit,  and — 
and«— so  I  cried  out  for  help  to  support  him, 
and  conduct  bim  to  his  chamber. 


Mrs.S,  That  was  kindly  done.  Alas,  sir, 
how  do  you  find  yourself? 

Afyr,  Never  I  was  taken  in  so  odd  a  way  in 
my  life — Pray  lead  me— Oh,  I  was  talking 
here — Pray  carry  me — to  my  cousin  Cimber- 
ton*s  young  lady —  [Cimberio,n  and  Lucinda 

lead  him  as  one  in  Pain. 

Cinu  Plague,  uncle,  you  will  pull  my  ear 
offi 

Luc.  Pray,  uncle,  you  will  squeeze  me  to 
death  1 

Mrs.S,  No  matter,  no  matter;  he  knows 
not  what  he  does.  Come,  sir,  shall  I  help 
you  out? 

Mjrr.  By  no  means ;  IMI  trouble  nobody  but 
iny  young  cousins  here.  [Exeunt 

[Cimberion  and  Lucinda  leading  Myrtle, 

ScBVB  II. — Charing  Gross.' 

Enter  Sbaland  and  Hvmpbbet. 

Seal.  I  am  '^ety  glad,  Mr.  Humphrey,  that 
you  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  for  our  com- 
mon good  I  should  look  thoroughly  into  this 
matter. 

Hum,  I  am  indeed  of  that  opinion;  for 
there  is  no  artiGce,  nothing  concealed  in  our 
family,  which  ought  in  justice  to  be  known. 
I  need  not  desire  you,  sir,  to  treat  the  lady 
with  care  and  respect 

SeiU,  Master  Humphrey,  I  shall  not  be  rude, 
though  1  design  to  be  a  little  abrupt,  and 
come  into  the  matter  at  once,  to  see  now  she 
will  bear  upon  a  surprise. 

Hum.  That*s  the  door;  sir,  I  wish  you  suc- 
cess. [Exit. 

Seal.  [Knocks']  VM  carry  this  matter  with 
an  air  ot  authority,  to  inquire,  though  I  make 
an  errand  to  begin  discourse.  [Knocks  again. 

Enter  a  Footboj, 
So,  youn^  man,  is  your  lady  within  ? 

Boj,  Alack,  sir,  I  am  but  a  country  boy ; 
1  donH  know  whether  she  is  or  noa;  but,  an* 
you*ll  stay  a  bit,  1*11  goa  and  ask  the  gentle- 
woman tnat^  with  her. 

Seal.  Why,  sirrah,  though  you  are  a  coun- 
try boy,  you  can  see,  can*t  you?  you  know 
whether  she  is  at  home  when  you  see  her, 
don*t  you? 

Boj,  Nay,  nay,  Tm  not  such  a  country  lad, 
neither,  master,  to  think  she  is  at  home  be- 
cause I  see  her;*  I  have  been  in  town  but  a 
month,  and  1  lost  one  place  already  for  be- 
lieving iny  own  eyes. 

SeaU  Why,  siirah,  have  you  leamM  to  lie 
already  ? 

Boj,  Ah,  master!  things  that  are  lies  in  the 
country  are  not  lies  at  London ;  1  begin  to 
know  my  business  a  little  better  than  so ;  but, 
an*  you  please  to  walk  in,  1*11  call  a  gentle- 
woman to  you  that  can  tell  you  for  certain; 
she  can  make  bold  to  ask  my  lady  herself. 

Seal,  Oh  then,  she  is  within  I  find,  though 
you  dare  not  say  so. 

Boj.  Nay,  nay,  that*s  neither  here  nor 
there;  wbat^  matter  whether  she  is  'within  or 
no,  if  she  has  not  a  mind  to  see  any  body  ? 

Seal.  I  can*t  tell,  sirrah,  whether  you  are 
arch  or  simple ;  but,  however,  get  me  a  direct 
answer,  and  here*s  a  shilling  for  yon. 

Boj,  Will  you  please  to  walk  in?  I'll  see 
what  1  can  do  for  you. 
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Seal.  I  see  you  will  be  fit  for  your  busi- 
ness in  time,  cbild;  but  I  expect  to  meet  witb 
nothing  but  extraordinaries  m  such  a  bouse. 

Bojr.  Such  a  bouse,  sir!  you  haVt  seen  it 
yet.     Pray  "walk  in. 

Seal.  Sir,  I'll  wait  upon  you.         \Exeunt 

Scene  III.  —  Indiaiva's  House, 
Enter  Isabella  and  Footboj, 

Isa,  So,  Daniel,  what  news  witb  you? 

Bojr,  Madam,  tbere^s  a  gentleman  below 
would  speak  witb  my  lady. 

Isa,  Sirrah,  donU  you  know  Mr.  Beril  yet? 

Bojr,  Madam,  *tis  not  the  gentleman  who 
comes  eyery  day  and  asks  for  you,  andwonH 
o  in  till  be  knows  whether  you  are  witb 
er  or  no. 

Isa.  Ua!  that*s  a  particular  I  did  not  know 
before.  Well,  be  who  it  will,  let  him  come 
up  to  me.  \Exit  Foolboy* 

Re-enier  Footboj,  with  Sbalahq.    Isabella 

looks  amazed, 

Seah  Madam,  I  canH  blame  your  being  a 
little  surprised  to  see  a  perfect  stranger  make 
a  visit,  and — 

Isa,  1  am  indeed  surprised.-^I  see  be  does 
not  know  me.-  [     [Aside, 

Seal.  You  are  very  prettil)^  lodgM  here, 
madam:  in  trolb,  you  seem  to  have  every 
thing  in  plenty. — A  thousand  a  year,  I  War- 
rant you,  upon  this  pretty  nest  of  rooms,  and 
the  dainty  one  within  them. 

[Aside,  and  looks  about. 

Isa.  Twenty  years,  it  seem^,  have  less  ef- 
fect in  the  alteration  of  a  man  of  thirty,  than 
of  a  girl  of  fourteen  —  he*s  almost  slill  the 
same.  How  shall  I  contain  my  surprise  and 
satisfaction?  —  He   must  not  know  me   yet. 

[Aside. 

Seal.  Madam,  I  hope  I  don^t  give  you  any 
disturbance?  but  ihere  is  a  young  lady  here 
with  whom  I  have  a  particular  business  to 
discourse:  and  I  hope  she  will  admit  me  to 
that  favour. 

Isa.  Why,  sir,  have  you  bad  any  notice 
concerning  ber  ?  I  wonder  who  could  give 
it  you. 

SeaL  That,  madam,  is  fit  only  to  be  com- 
municated to  herself. 

Isa.  Well,  sir,  you  shall  see  her;  you 
shall  see  her  presently,  sir;  Tor  now  I  am  as 
a  mother,  and  will  trust  her  with  you.   [JExi/L 

Seal    As   a   mother!  right:    that's  the   old 

f»hrase  for  one  of  those  commode  ladies,  who 
end  out  beauty  fpr  hire  to  young  gentlemen 
that  have  pressing  occasions.  But  here  co- 
mes the  precious  lady  herself;  in  troth,  a  very 
sightly  woman!  ' 

Enter  Indiana. 

Ind,  I  am  told,  sir,  you  have  some  a£fair 
that  requires  your  speakmff  with  me. 

SeaL  Yes ,  madam.  1  iiere  came  to  mj 
bands  a  bill,  diawn  by  Mr.  Bevil,  which  is 
payable  to-morrow;  and  be,  in  the  intercourse 
of  business,  sent  It  to  me,  who  have  cash  of 
hts,  and  desired  me  to  send  a  servant  with 
it;  but -I  have  made  bold  to  bring  you  the 
inpney  rnvself. 

Ind,  Sir,  was  that  necessary? 

Seal,  No,  madam;  but  to  be  free  witb  you, 


the  fame  'of  your  beauty,  and  the  regaid 
which  Mr.  Bevil  is  a  litUe  too  well  knom 
to  have  for  you,  excited   my  curiosity. 

Ind,  Too  well  known  to  have  for  loe! 
Your  sober  appearance,  sir,  which  my  friend 
described,  made  me  expect  no  rudeqess,  or 
absurdity  at  least. — Wbo*s  there  ?~^r,  if  you 
pay  the  money  to  a  servant,  *twi(l  be  as  wdl. 

SeaL  Pray,  madam,  be  not  offended;  lame 
hither  on  an  innocent,  nay,  a  virtuous,  dfr> 
sign;  and  if  you  will  have  patience  to  hear 
me,  it  may  be  as  useful  to  you,  as  you  are 
in  friendship  with  IVlr.  Bevil,  as  to  my  only 
daughter,    whom  I  was  this  day  disposing  oC 

Ind,  You  make  me  hope,  sir,  I  nave  nil- 
taken  you :  I  am  composed  again.  Be  free; 
say  on — what  I  am  afraid  to  bear.      [Aside. 

SeaL  I  feared  indeed  an  unwarranted  pas- 
sion here;  but  I  did  not  think  it  was  inabote 
of  so  worthy  an  object,  so  accojnplisbed  a 
lady,  as  your  sense  and  mien  bespeak:  bat 
the  youth  of  our  age  care  not  what  mrrft 
and  virtue  they  bring  to  shame,  so  they  gratify— 

Ind.  Sir,  you  are  going  into  very  great 
errors ;  but  as  you  are  pleased  to  say  too 
see  something  *  in  me  that  bas  changed  at 
least  tlie  colour  of  your  suspicions,  so  bas 
your  appearance  altered  mine,  and  made  ne 
earnestly  attentive  to  what  has  any  way  con- 
cerned you  ro  inquire  into  my  aflain  and 
character. 

Seal.  How  sensibly,  witb  what  an  air,  sbc 
talks.  [Aiide. 

Ind,  Good  sir,  be  seated^  and  tell  me  ten- 
derly— keep  all  your  suspicions  conceniiog 
me  alive,  that  you  may  in  a  proper  and  pre- 
pared way  aquaint  me  why  the  care  of  joor 
daughter  obliges  a  person  of  your  seeming 
worth  and  fortune  to  be  thus  inquisitive  about 
a  wretched,  helpless,  friendless — [ffeeps] 
But  I  beg  your  pardon;  though  I  am  an  op> 
phan,  your  child  is  not;  and  your  conceni 
lor  her,  it  seems,  has  brought  you  hither.  HI 
be  composed:  pray  go  on,  sir. 

Seal.  How  could  Mr.  Bevil  be  such  a  mon- 
ster to  injure  such  a  woman? 

Ind.  No,  sir,  you  wrong  him;  be  has  not 
injured  me:  my  support  is  from  his  bountr. 

Seal  Bounty!  when  gluttons  give  b^ 
prices  for  delicates,  they  are  prodigious  bouo- 
lifiil! 

Ind.  Still ,  still  you  will  persist  in  that  er- 
ror ;  but  my  own  fears  tell  me  all.  Yon  are 
the  gentleman,  I  suppose,  for  whose  bappj 
daughter  he  is  designed  a  husband  by  wi 
good  father?  and  he  has  perhaps  consented 
to  the  overture ,  and  he  is  to  be  perhaps  tbii 
night  a  bridegroom. 

SeaL  I  own  he  was  intended  such;  but, 
madam,  on  your  account  I  am  determined  id 
defer  my  daughter's  marriage  till  I  am  satiV 
fied,  from  youi*  own  mouth ,  of  what  nature 
are  the  obligations  you  arc  under  to  him. 

Ind,  His  actions,  sir,  his  eyt\  have  onlj 
made  me  think  he  -designed  to  make  me  tbe 
partner  of  his  heart.  The  goodness  and  gen- 
tleness of  his  demeanour  made  me  misinier- 
prel  all;  'twas  my  own  hope,  my  own  pas- 
sion, that  deluded  me.  He  ^  never  made  oa« 
amorous  advance  to  me;  his  large  heart  aw 
bestowing  hand  have  only  helpM  the  miser- 
able:   nor   know  I   why,   but  from  his  ««* 
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ilcligfat  in  virtue,  tbat  I  have  been  bis  care, 
the  object  on  wbich  to  indulge  and  please 
himself  wilb  pouring  farours. 

Seal  Madam,  I  know  not  wby  it  is,  but  I, 
as  well  as  you,  am,  metbinks,  afraid  of  enter- 
ing into  tbe  matter  I  came  about ;  but  His  the 
same  thing  as  if  we  had  talked  never  so  di- 
slinetly;  he  neVr  shall  hare  a  daughter  of 
mine. 

Ind.  If  you  say  this  from  what  you  think 
of  me,  you  wrong  yourself  and  him.  Let  not 
me,  miserable  though  I  may  be,  do  injury  to 
my  benefactor:  no,  sir,  my  treatment  ought 
rather  to  reconcile  you  to  his  virtues. — If  to 
bestow,  without  a  prospect  of  return;  if  to 
delight  iu  supporting  wnat  might  perhaps  be 
thought  an  object  of  desire,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  be  her  guard  against  those  who 
would  not  be  so  disinterested ;  if  these  actions, 
sir,  can,  in  a  careful  parents  eye,  commend 
him  to  a  daughter,  give  yours,  sir;  give  her 
to  my  honest,  generous  Bevill  —  What  have 
I  to  do  but  sigh  and  weep,  to  rave,  run  wild, 
a  lunatic  in  chains,  or,  bid  in  darkness,  mut- 
ter in  distracted  starts  and  broken  accents  my 
strange,  strange  story! 

SeaL  Take  comfort,  madam. 

Ind.  All  my  comfort  must  be  to  expostulate 
in  madness,  to  relieve  with  frensy  my  despair, 
and  shrieking  to  demand  of  fate  wby,  why 
was  I  bom  to   such  a  variety  of  sorrows  ? 

SeaL  If  I  hav6  been  the  least  occasion— 

Ind.  No,  *twas  heaven^s  high  will  I  should 
be  such-^to  be  plundered  in  my  cradle,  toss- 
ed on  the  seas,  and  even  there,  an  infant  cap- 
tive, to  lose  my  mother,  hear  but  of  my  fa- 
ther, to  be  adopted,  lose  my  adopter,  then 
plunged  again  iu  worse  calamities! 

SeaL  An  infant  captive! 

Ind,  Yet  then  to  find  the  most  charming 
of  mankind  once  more  to  set  me  free  from 
what  I  thought  the  last  distress;  to  load  me 
with  his  services,  his  bounties,  and  his  fa- 
vours; to  support  my  very  life  in  a  way  that 
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let  which  I  bequeathed  my  wife  at  o^r  last 
mournful  parting. 

Ind,  What  said  you,  sir?  your  wife! 
Whither  docs  my  fancy  carry  me?  what 
means  this  new-felt  motion  at  my  heart  ?  And 
et  again  my  fortune  but  deludes  me;   for   if 

err  not,  sir,  your  name  i%  Sealand  j  but  my 
lost  father*s  name  was — 

SeaL  Dan  vers,  was  it  not? 

Ind,  What  new  amazement!  that  is  indeed 
my  family. 

SeaL  Know  then,  when  my  misfortunes 
drove  me  to  the  Indies,  for  reasons  too  tedious 
now  to  mention,  I  changed  my  nameofOan- 
vers  into  Sealand. 

Reenter  Isabella. 

Isa,  If  yet  there  wants  an  explanation  of 
your  wonder,  examine  well  this  face ;  yours, 
sir,  I  well  remember.  Gaze  on,  and  read  in 
me  your  sister  Isabella. 

Seal,  My  sister  I 

Isa,  But  berets  a  claim  more  tender  yet — 
your  Indiana,  sir,  your  long-lost  daughter. 

SeaL  Ob,  my  child,  my  child! 

IniL  All-gracious  heaven!  is  it  possible? 
do  I  embrace  my  father? 

SeaL  And  do  I  hold  thee?— These  passions 
are  too  strong  for  utterance.  Rise,  rise,  my 
child,  and  give  my  tears  their  way. — Oh,  my 
sister!  [Embraces  Isa, 

Isa,  Now,  dearest  niece,  if  1  have  wronged 
thy  noble  lover,  with  too  hard  suspicions,  my 
just  concern  for  thee,  I  hope,  will  plead  my 
pardon. 

SeaL  Ob!  make  him  then  the  full  amends, 
and  be  yourself  tbe  messenger  of  joy :  fly  this 
instant:  tell  him  all  these  wondrous  turns  of 
Providence  in  his  favour ;  tell  him  I  have  now 
a  daughter  to  bestow  wbich  he  no  longer 
will  decline;  thai  this  day  he  iiiW  shall  be  a 
bridegroom ;  nor  shall  a  fortune,  the  merit 
which  his  father  seek*s,  be  wanting.  Tell  him 
the  reward  of  all  his  virtues  waits  on  his  ac- 


stole   at   the  same  time   my    very   soul  itself  ceptance.  [E,vit  IsobeUa'\  My  dearest  Indiana ! 


from  me. 

SeaL  And  has  young  Bevil  been  this  worthy 
man  ? 

Ind,  Yet  then  again,^  this  very  man  to  take 
another,  without  leavioff  me  the  right,  the 
pretence,  of  easing  my  fond  heart  wiUi  tears ! 
for,  oh!  I  can*t  reproach  him,  though  the 
same  hand  that  raised  me  to  this  height  now 
throws  me  down  the  precipice. 

SeaL  Dear  lady!  oh  yet  one  raoment^s  pa- 
tience; my  heart  grows  full  with  your  afuic- 
tion!  but  yet  there s  something  in  your  story 
that  promises  relief  when  you  least  hope  it. 

Ind,  My  portion  here  is  bitterness  and 
sorrow. 

SeaL  Do  not  think  so.  Pray  answer  me; 
does  Bevil  know  your  name  and  family? 

IntL  Alas,  too  well!  Oh!  could  I  be  any 
other  thing  than  what  I  ami— 1*11  tear  away 
all  traces  of  my  former  self,  my  little  orna- 
ments, the  remains  of  my  first  state,  the  hints 
of  what  I  ought  to  have  been. 

[In  her  Hisorder  she  ihrocps  away  her 
Bracelet,  which  Sealand  takes  up,  and 
looks  earnestly  at  it, 

SeaL  Hal  whafs  this?  my  eyes  are  not  de- 

.•_»j  I      Tm  :-    :•  2-  il 1.    i\ 1 


[Turns  and  embraces  her, 

Ind,  Have  I  then  at  last  a  father^s  sanction 
on  my  love?  his  bounteous  hand  to  give,  and 
make  my  heart  a  present  worthy  of  Bevifs 
generosity? 

SeaL  Oh,  my  child!  how  are* our  sorrowii 
past  overpaid  by  such  a  meeting!  Though  I 
have  lost  so  many  years  of  sof),'  paternal  dal- 
liance with  thee ,  yet  in  one  day  to  find  thee 
thus,  and  thus  bestow  thee  in  such  perfect 
happiness,  is  ample,  ample  reparation!  and 
yet  again  the  merit  of  thy  lover^- 

Ind,  Oh,  had  I  spirits  left  to  tell  you  of 
his  actions,  the  pride,  tbe  joy  of  h's  alliance, 
sir,  would  warm  your  heart,  as  he  has  con- 
quered mine. 

*  SeaL  How   laudable  is  love  when  bom  of 
virtue!     I  bum  to  embrace  him. 

Ind, .  See,  sir,  my  aunt  already  has  succeed- 
ed, and  brought  him  to  your  wishes. 

Re-enter  Isabella,  with  Sir  John  B<vil, 
BEyiL,  MrS;  Sealand,  Cimberton,  Myrtle, 
and  LuciNDA. 

Sir  J,  W^here,  whereas  this  scene  of  won- 
der?— Mr.  Sealand,  I  congratulate,  on  this  oc^ 


ccivM  1     It  is,  it  is  the  same;  the  very  brace„|casion,    our  mutual  happiness.     Your   good 
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sister,  sir,  bas,  with  the  story  of  your 
daugbter^s  fortune,  filled  us  witb  surprise 
and  joy.  Now  all  exceptions  are  remo- 
ved ;  my  son  bas  now  avowed  bis  love, 
and  turned  all  former  jealousies  and  doubts 
to  approbation,  and  I  am  told  your  goodness 
bas  consented  to  reward  bim. 

SeaL  If,  sir,  a  fortune  e<{ual  to  bis  fatber*s 
hopes  can  make  this  object  worthy  bis  ac- 
ceptance. 

BeviL  I  bear  your  mention,  sir,  of  fortune 
witb  pleasure  only,  as  it  may  prove  the  means 
to  reconcile  the  best  of  fatners  to  my  love: 
let  bim  be  provident,  but  let  me  be  happy.— 
My  ever  destined,  my  acknowledged  wile ! 

[Embraces  Indiana. 

Ind,  Wife! — oh!  my  ever  loved,  my  lord, 
my  master  1 

Sir  J,  I  congratulate  myself  as  well  as  you 
that  I  have  a  son  who  could  under  such  dis« 
advantages  discover  your  great  merit. 

Seal,  Ob,  sir  John,  how  vain,  bow  weak, 
is  human  prudence  1  What  care,  what  foresight, 
what  imagination,  could  contrive  such  blest 
events  to  make  our  children  happy,  as  Pro- 
vidence in  one  sborl^  hour  bas  laid  before  us? 

Cim,  I  am  afraid,  madam,  Mr.  Sealand  is 
a  little  too  busy  for  our  aflair ;  if  you  please, 
weMl  take  another  opportunity. 

[To  Mrs.  Sealand, 

Mrs.S,  Let  us  have  patience,  sir. 

Cinu  But  we  make  sir  GeoiTry  wait,  madam. 

Mrr,  Ob,  sir,  Fm  not  in  haste. 

[During  this  BcpU  presents  Lucinda  to 
Indiana. 

Seal.  But  here,  here's  our  general  bene- 
factor. Excellent  young  man!  that  could  be 
at  once  a  lover  to  her  beauty ,  and  a  parent 
to  her  virtue  I 

Bevil,  If  you  think  that  an  obligation,  sir, 
give  me  leave  to  overpay  myself  in  the  only 
instance  that  can  now  add  to  my  felicity,  by 
begging  you  to  bestow  this  lady  on  Mr. 
Myrtle. 

SeaU  She  is  bis,  without  reserve.  I  be^  he 
may  be  sent  for. — Mr.  Ciraberton ,  notwith- 
standing you  never  bad  my  consent,  yet  there 
is,  since  1  saw  you,  another  objection  to  your 
marriage  witb  my  daughter. 


Cinu  I  hope,  sir,  your  lady  has  concealed 
nothing  from  me? 

SetU,  Troth,  sir,  notbinff  but  what  was  ood- 
ceaied  from  myself;  another  daughter,  wbo 
bas  an  undoubted  title  to  half  my  estate. 

Cim,  How,  Mr.  Sealand  ?  why  tbeo,  if  half 
Mrs.  Liicinda*s  fortune  is  gone,  you  caii*l  laj 
that  any  of  ray  estate  is  settled  upon  her;  1 
was  in  treaty  for  the  whole:  but  if  that*«  not 
to  be  come  at,  to  be  sure  there  can  be  bo 
bargain.  Sir,^  1  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
take  my  leave  of  your  good  lady,  my  coosio, 
and  beg  pardon  for  the  trouble  1  have  gifcn 
this  old  gentleman. 

Mjr,  That  you  bare,  Mr.  Cimbertoo,  witb 
all  my  heart.  [Discovers  hamelf. 

Omnes,  Mr.  Myrtle  1 

Myr,  And  I  beg  pardon  of  the  whole  com- 
pany that  I  assumecl  the  person  of  sirGeofiirr 
only  to  be  present  at  the  danger  of  this  lady  t 
being  disposed  oi,  and  in  her  utmost  esigeoa 
to  assert  my  right  to  her,  which  if  her  pa- 
rents will  ratify,  as  they  once  favoured  idt 
1>retensions,  no  abatement  of  fortune  shall 
essen  her  value  to  me. 

Luc,  Generous  man! 

SeaU  If,  sir,  you  can  overlook  the  iojury 
of  being  in  treaty  witb  one  wbo  bas  meaok 
left  her,  as  you  have  generously  asserted  yoor 
right  in  her,  she  is  .yours. 

Luc,  Mr.  Myrtle,  though  you  have  evrr  bad 
my  heart,  vet  now  I  find  1  love  you  nortf 
because  I  deserve  you  less. 

Mrs.  S.  W^ell,  however,  Fm  glad  the  girff 
disposed  of  any  way.  [Aide. 

BevU.  Mjrrtic,  no  longer  rivals  now,  bit 
brothers. 

Mjrr.  Dear  Bevil !  you  are  bom  to  triumpb 
over  me,  but  now  our  competition  ceases.  I 
rejoice  in  the  preeminence  of  your  Tirttiet 
and  your  alliance  adds  charms -to  Lucinda. 

Sir  J,  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  bau 
set  the  world  a  fair  example;  your  happioeM 
is  cowing  to  your  constancy  and  merit,  aod 
the  several  difliculties  you  have  struggled  with 
evidently  sbow-» 
Whate  er  the  generous  mind  itself  denies, 
The   secret   care  of  Providence  supplies. 

[Exeunt. 


PRTOE  SHALL  HAVE  A  FALL. 

Performed  for  the  first  time  et  Covcnt-Gerdoo,   March  iilh,   i8s4.    This  riece  wm  dedicated  La  Mr.  Cmammp  k>t 
the  eolhor   did   not  cbooie   *o   nentioa   hit  own  name;    it  hcing,    as  he  lar**   nii   fint   aUcmpt*   he  had   not  f^**^* 
•aongh  in  hit  own  talenla  openlj  to  slaod  the  fiat  of  the  aeverelj   eritiiiaing  pnhlie.     Modc»tj   is  in   ercrj  cat  vm 
,  commended;  but  in  this  he  might  certainly  have  dared;  fvr  the  whole  ia  not  onlj  prettilj,  hot  well  writlca.  chvadcn 
finely  drawn,    and  fall   of  good  amart  repartee.     The  character  of  the  old  Countess   is   most  admirably  painu4.   T** 
rento  in  the  serenade  and  prison  scenes  most  be  excellent  in  the  bauds  of  Jan«»,     The  daodj  Comet  is   |ust  the  ff'*" 
type  of  the  modara  pmppitt,  with  their  monalroos  alcetalion  of  language ;  if  we  add  to  this  ihe  ridicvloae  fromvwev*^ 
with  which  these  man-miUinera  hmwmr  tbe  English  language,    we   shall   hare   an  exact  entidole   to  the  v^T  ^'** 
O'Shannon*  who  blunders  out  his  Irish  with  the  greatest  good-humour  in   the  world*    till  the  honour   of  h'*  «••■<'?  ' 
attacked,    and  then  hr  is  all  fire  and  flames.     Our  readers  may,   perhaps,   remember  an  affair    that  took  place  s«bc  "^ 
ago,  about   the  loth.  Hussars,   in  which  the  officers  of  that  regiuieot    are  said   not  to  have   conducted    iheuuclTi*  *'J 
that  ttaaly  beharioor,   that  ought  to  be  the  guide  of  a  man  of  honour   and  a   soldier,    and   were   conte^nenlly,  >•  '^ 
eyea  of  the  world,  as  the  Cornet  say  "utterly  aonentified.  Muffs  and  Meerschaums  t "   We  think  that  there  is  sowstw! 
hke  a  reflection  on  this  affair  in  Terrentdl    who  will  hare  nothing   to  do  with  "the  ah^ndomd  hahita   of  Ihr  Utt«*tf*. 
nor  aspire  to  be  a  national  benefactor  in  breaking  the  regiment.  Major  O'Shannoa's  oath  of  '*by  ihe  glory  of  the  t«(«« 
tieth,"  might  be  diridcd  by  two.    Whaterer  this  ma^  be,   the  play  is  well  written;   aad>  if  it  ho  bat  a  joaag  fm.  «« 
are  inclined  to  think  it  mast  l>e  plucked  from   the  wing  of  a  yoaag  eagle,    which  upon  growiag   a  litlle  alreo|cr  »*1 
produce  us  awethiag  good. 


[Act  I.  ScKNE  1.] 


PRIDE  SHALL  HAVE  A  FALL. 
DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 
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COUNT  VKKTOSQ. 

LORENZO,  a  Captain  ^  )*^"^*~ 

COLONEL   PISTRUCCI         '     f /ifl/l 
MAJOR  O'SHANNON  ?Hu8^ 

CORNBT  COUNT  CARMINE   )  tOTS* 


TORRENTO. 
STEFAN  O. 
SPADO. 
JAILOR. 
LAZARO. 


PISANIO. 
CIVIL  OFFICER. 
LORBN%0*S  SERVANT. 
OFFICER. 
BERNARDO. 


COUNTESS   VBNTOSO. 

VICTORIA. 

LEONORA. 


Serenaders,  Turnkeys,  Prisoners,  etc.    Attendants,  etc, 

ScEf*K.-^Palermo^ 


ACT  I. 

ScE}(t  l^Niffht  Tlie  front  of  a  Villa  in 
tlie  Suburbs  of  Palermo.  A  Shrubberjr-^ 
a  Balconj, 

Spado  enters  ivith  Musicians  from  the 

Street,  ,  ~ 

Spa,  There,  my  men  of  strifigs  and  syra- 
pbonies!  Lutes  in  front.  I  always  make  the 
light  troops  take  the  advance.  — [7%<?r  beg^in 
to  tune'} — My  master  is  coming — Stand  back 
—All  ready?  Now,  my  lads,  the  moment  tbe 
lady  shows  tbe  head  of  ber  column,  close 
ranks,  and  giye  ber  a  volley  of  yiolins.  Here*s 
the  Signior  Torrenlo.  Arrived  just  in  time, 
yourbonour!       [2o  Torrento,  who  enters. 

Tor,  BraTo,  gentlemen,  well  met — forwards 
—a  general  discbarge, — a  raking  fire. 

[Approaching  the  Balconjr,  and  speak- 
ing toivards  it. 
Come,  wake  my  lady  from  tbe  honied  sleep. 
That  sits  upon  ber  eyes  like  dew  on  flowers ; 
Our  sonff  sball  be  tbfc  sun  that  dries  it  ofE 

Spa,  I fflitspering^— There's  light  in  tbe 

chamber. 

Tor,  Let  the  silver  lute. 

Not  softer  than  my  love,  tell  of  my  love : 
Then  fill  tbe  winds  of  night  with  barmonies 
Solemn  as  incense,  sweet  as  xephyr*s  wing 
New  wet  from  rosebuds,  to  petition  ber 
That  sbe  would  stoop, — an  empress— from  ber 

tbrone. 
And  listen  to  tbe  suit  of  my  true  love. 

Spa,  [To  the  Musicians}-— ^ovr  level  a 
mortal  canzonet  at  ber  casement — a  ftor-shot  *). 

[Aside. 

\st  Seren,  Sir,  sball  we  sing  tbe  Galliard, 
or  the  Allemagne? 

Spa.  Is  tbis  a  wine-house,   dog!   are  tbese 

the  tunes 
To  draw  a  lady  down  a  ladder? 

[The  Casement  opens. 

Tor,  See,  shea's  coming;  arc  you  prepared? 

Spa,  Let  me  alone,  Sir,  I  bave  been  a  sere- 
nader  before  now;  in  my  lime  I  would  un- 
dertake to  blow  tbe  beaviest  Signora  in  all 
Palermo  out  of  her  first  sleep. 

Ton  Husb!  begin— begin. 

The  Serenaders  #m^. 
SERENADE.-^ItaIian.) 
Ob,  lady ! 
Sweet  lady! 
LTnvei]  tbine  eyes; 
The  stars  are  dim,  tbe  moon  is  gone. 
The  bour*s  for  love,  and  love  alone, 
Ob,  bear  its  sighs. 

Iaovoka  appears  at  the  Pflndoof,  andsings< 

^Span.) 

Gay  Serenadersi  away,  away! 

i)  A  bar  of  auiie. 


Maidens  must  shun  you,  or  be  undone; 
Cupid^s  a  traitor  botn  night  and  day; 
Oaths  are  but  air,  when  tbe  heart  is  won. 
Then  farewell  to  his  billing  and  cooing, 
Tbe  little  rogue  *s  gone,  other  victims  pur- 
suing. 
So  sing,  Fal,  lal,  la,  etc. 
Chorus. — So  sing,  Fal,  lal. 

Serenaders  sing. 

Lady  oT  beauty !  away,  away, 

Roses  will  fade,  Time  is  flying  on. 

\^eep  when  you  must,— when  you  can,  be  gay. 

Life  iS  too  short  to  be  sighing  on. 

Here  at  your  feet  is  your  Cavalier  suing: 

Hard  hearted  beauty,  youMI  be  his  undoing ! 
So  sing,  Fal,  lal,  lal,  la,  etc. 
CaoRUS. — So  sing,  Fal,  lal,  la. 

Tor.  My  adorable!  [To  Leon. 

Leon,  [ffTuspering'] — Who's  there? 

Spa,  Your  aaorable.  [7b  Leon,' 

Tor.  Dog,  be  quiet!  Your  Torrento. 

[To  Leon. 

Leon.  [  PfTiispering} — What  do  you  want  ? 
I  cannot  elope — to-night 

Spa.  [To  Torrtf/ito]-— What  do  we  want? 
(Ask  ber  to  lend  you  some  money.)    [Aside. 

Tor,  [To  Spad6\ — Villain! — silence,   or  I 
sball  stab  you. 

Tor,  [To  Leon} — Lovely  Leonora,   this   is 
tbe  propitious  moment. 

Leon,  Ah,  deceiver!  [She  sighs. 

Tor,  \  must  leave  Palermo  to-nighL 

Leon.  Tbis  night?  so  soon! 

Tor,  Yes,  Leonora,  my   angel!  yes.    [He 
declaims}    Misfortune!    desperation!  fatafity! 
disastrous   love!    wrecked   happiness!    eternal 
[constancy!  an  early  grave!  (Hiat  must  do.) 

V  [Aside. 

Leon,  Ob,  irresistible!  [Aside, 

Tor,  Yes,  divine  Leonora,  daylight  must  not 
see  rae  in  Palermo. 

Spcu  Or  it  will  see  you  in  gaol.       [Aside, 

Leon,  What  crutfl  chance  has  done  tbis  ? 

Tor,  Ah!  [Sighs}  (What  the   deuce  shall 
I  say  ?)  [Asidi'. 

Spa,  Teti  ber  you  killed  a  Duke  in  a  dueL 
Anything  will  do  for  a  woman. 

[Aside  to  Torrento* 

Tor,  Ob,  a  deadly 'rencontre !     [To  Lton, 

Leon,  Alas!  what  is  to  be  done?  Prudence. 

Tor„  Yes;  I  know   it  all.    Prudence!   Ob, 

farewell ! 
The  image  of  my  love  will  follow  me. 

Spa,  Aye,  and  tbe    original,  ton,    if  you 

don't  take  care.  [Aside* 

She's  coming.  [Whispers  to  Torrento, 

Tor*  [To  Leonora}'^\n^  make  me  misei^ 

able.    [He  declaims}   Ruin!  anguish!  sudden 

Ideatb! 

'     Leon,  Are  you  determined  to  die? 
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Spa*  A  good  pifife*s  queslioo  !  [Aside, 

Tor,  Most  certainly,  and  at  this  moment; 
unless  we  fly  together. 

[Leon OKA  suddenly  goes  in\ 

Tor,  [To  Spado^—Vht  bird's  flown. 
Spa,  [To  Torrenio"] — Aye,  to  get  moss  for 
her  nesl.     Here  comes  the  lady  again,  and  in 
marching  order. 

Leon,  Take  this,  and  now — my  love! 

[Hiroivtnff  a  Bundle  to  Spado, 
Spa.  r  Taking  it  up,  and  speaking  to 
lumsel/J  A  beauty's  baggage  1  of  course,  a 
bunch  of  curls  —  a  French  novel — a  box  of 
carmine — a  bale  of  Spanish  wool — and  a  bu- 
shel of  loTe  letters !  [To  Leon"]  Ma'am,  I  don't 
feel  the  purse. 

[Torre nto  brings   tlie  Ladder  to  the 
Balcony, 
Leon,  [Flings  the  Purse  dotvn'\  —  There 
— there — go — come — I  am  in  infinite  terror. 

Spa,  [Puts  it  in  his  Por^c*/]— The  doub- 
loons— paid  into  court.  Any  necklaces,  ma'am  ? 
any  earrings — drops —  [To  Leon, 

Tor,  [To  Spado"} — ^Vhat  are  you  picking 
up,  there? 

S^a,  Nothing;  only  a  little  courage,  against 
a  wicked  world. 

[Torrento  mounting  the  Ladder — Leo^ 
nora  about  to  Descend, 
Tor.  My  love^  the  coast's  clear,  the  ladder's 
safe.    By  Cupid's  white  wings,   and   Hymen's 
yellow  torch!  Now — 

ist  Seren.  [To  the  others] — Aye,  now; 
now's  your  time  to  bargain.  [Calls  to  Tor.'] 
Signior,  we  cannot  stay  any  longer. 

Tor,  [To  Spado] — ^Muule  those  miscre- 
ants— Stop  their  tongues,  I  say. 

1st  Seren.  We  will  stop  neither  tongue, 
foot,  nor  fiddle,  under  ten  sequins. 

Tor,  f  On  the  Ladder] — Come,  my  bewitch- 
ing— [lo  Spado]  Here,  get  rid  of  tnem.  Give 
them  these  five. 

1st  Seren,  Five,  Signior!  at  half  price  we 
alws^s  make  it  a  rule  to  rouse  the  neighbour- 
hood. Gentlemen  musicians,  roar  for  your 
money. 

[The/  sing  loudly,   repeating  the  Trio. 

Tor.  V^hat's  to   be  done?  my    charming, 

exquisite, — is  there  nothing   to   drown   them 

with?   Oh,  for  a  water-spout^ — a  cataract — a 

general  deluge! 

Leon,  They  will  awake  the  house,  farewell. 
Spa.  [To  Torrento]  —  Master,  you  had 
better  give  them  the  other  five.  They  have 
their  scale  of  prices.  They  have  their  ''  Se- 
ducer,* their  *' Sleeper,"  ^and  their  **  General 
Disturber."  [Aside. 

1st  Seren.  We'll  rouse  you  three  streets  at 
a  time,  Signior. 

Tor.  (Five  sequins!  The  last  coiu  I  have 
upon  earth.  Here,  here — Spado!)  Come,  my 
enchantress.  [To  Leonora, 

Spa,  [To  the  Serenaders,  as  he  puts  the 
wnoney  in  his  Pocket]  —  Lads,  my  master 
says,  that  if  the  streets  were  paved  with  pi- 
stoles and  piastres,  he  would  not  give  one  to 
save  the  wnole  gang  of  you  from  the  galleys. 
1st  Seren.  Then  chorus,  gentlemen. 

[They  sing  loudly, -^yU^  TutU.] 
Herc*s  a  roar  for  all  bad  masters. 


Ducats,  pauls,  pistoles,  piastres, 
Never  in  their  purse  be  found. 
Here's  a  roar,  etc. 


[A  Noise  within  the  House] 

Leon,  Undone,   undone!   farewell  for  «icr 
— till — till  to-morrow,    [Shuts  the  Casement 
Tor,    Help    me   lo    take   away  this  ladder! 
Confusion!  my  old  ill  luck! 

Spa.  Sir,  I  haire  an   instinctive  aTersion  lo 

ladoers.  [Torrento  erasps  him. 

[F^oices  ivithin]  Thieves!  murder!  fire! 

Spa,  Fire;    do  you  think  I'm  bullet  proof? 

There,  there,  I'd  swear  to  the  cocking  of  Uifir 

pi.slols. 

[  Torrento  carries  off  the  Ladder  ia- 
wards    tfie    Serenaders,    ^fho  art 
grouped  in  die  Distance,  Clamour- 
ing and  Laughing, 
Tor,  Well,  gentlemen,    this   is   serriceablr 
A  pleasant  affair;  a  pretty  business  you  hvt 
made  of  it.    What  have  you  to  say  for  yoar- 
selves,  you  rascals! 

[Ttvo  step  out  from  the  Group,^ 
ist  Seren.  Signior,  we  will   be  more  ser- 
viceable still,  and  see  you  to  your  lodgings. 
Tor.  I'll  break  every  head  and  fiddle  aroon: 
you.     Begone ! 

1st  Seren.  Master,  since  you  won't  Iri  as 
go  with  you,  perhaps,  you  will  do  us  tiif 
honour  to  go  with  us.  Here,  Laxaro.  [Thej 
shoiv  him  a  VFarrant]  You  know  tbc  nimr, 
perhaps  ? 

Tor.  The  devil! 

Spa,  Aye,  bis  principal  creditor.  [JUid(\ 
ril  be  off;  these  oerenaders  are  old  bands  at 
a  catch'^),  [£rj- 

1st  Seren.  We  have  been  looking  for  jot 
a  long  time,  but  your  tricks  were  too  niDv 
for  us.  If  you  will  keep  running  genllemcr 
through  the  body,  you  must  be  laid  by  tbr 
heels  for  it;  that  slaw.  [Tfiey  drag  himahn;: 
Tor,  Law  1  Take  of  your  hands,  then,  ao(i 
let  it  at  least  be  riW/  law^). 

1st  Seren.  Off  with  him.  Move,  Sigoior 
Troop!  forwards! 

Tor.  Then  I'll  beat  the  march  upon  you. 
[They  drag  him  out,  fightuii, 

ScEMB  IL—  Yentoso's  House.  An  Apart 
ment,  with  handsome  Furniture,  family 
Pictures  on  the  Walls.  A  japanned  h 
queur  Chesi;  a  desk;  with  a  ledger.  Ve»- 
TOSO  in  a  gouty  Chair.  A  Servant  ai 
tending. 

Ven.  >Vhy  here*s  a  life!  The  coldest  ni^h 

o'the  spring; 
With  every  blast  a  quinsey,  gout,  catarrk; 
To  play  the  sentinel:     Go,  c»l  my  wife- 
Bring  me  that  desk.  [7o  tike  Servant 
And  this  is  to  have  daughters  1  Shut  the do«r! 
'Twill  take  a  summer  to  get  last  night's  h^ 
Out  of  my  bones.  Boy,  let  me  have  my  doai- 

[The  Servant  ^ 
Well !   I'm   a  Count    Pnde  was  the  Oe^iT^ 

sin, 
It  might  be  left  to  be  his  panishroenl. 
Then,  there's  way  new  estate, — thai  draws  ^' 

rogues 

x)   The    pna  comet   from   ealtk  fcoiag   a  •<«<  *i  *"• 
■nd  the  word  ra/cA-peU«  •  buIiC 

•)  Civil  in  oppotilion  to  miliUry  mA  folti** 
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About  my  bouse,  like  drones  round  honeycombs^ 
1  wish  Hwere  in  the  moon ! 

There's  not  a  night, 
But  I  am  roused  by  iancling  sonnetleers,   ' 
Strunimers  of  wire,  wilcT  riots,  rabble  roars : 
Better  be  bankrupt,  beggar,  nothingness. 
Than  be  thus  baited. 

Would  my  ancient  friend 
Had  lived  to  keep   bis  title  to  himself, 
And  left  me  to  my  trade. 

The  CouNTBSS  enters. 

How  now,  good  wife  ? 
Coun*    Good  Countess,  if  you  please. 

\Haughiily. 
f^en.  IPeepishl/]  Good  Couniess,  fhenl 
1  sent  for  you  to  say,  this  rioting, 
This  cheating  of  foors  ears  with  nightly  songs, 
Must  have  an  end.  I  cannot  close  my  eyes, 
With  your  fine   daughter's   frolics^-  [   could 

sleep 
Better  on  roaring  Etna. 

Coun,  Sleep  in  the  day. 

f^en,  ni  leave  Palermo. 
Coun,  And  for  what?  (For 

Heaven!)  [^Aside, 

Fen.  Countess,  III  not  be  made  a  common 

prey 
To  all  your  fortune-hunters.     Must  I  have 
My  house  turned  inside  out,  my  daughters  fool'd. 
My  lungs  chok'd  up  with  asthma  r  — So,  pre- 
pare !  — 
ril  burld  a  hut  a  hundred  miles  off,  wife! 
Coun,  Here  is  rebellion.   [Aside'l — Signior, 

Sparc  your  speech ; 
Tm  mistress  here,  and  nave  been — 

F^en,  (Forty  years!)  [Asitle, 

Coun,  If  girls  are  handsome,  noble,   young 

ai'd  rich— 
Fen*   Satan's   about  the  house !- You're  all 

the  same. — 
111  sell  my  house  and  hnds. 

What's  woman's  wit, 
Gentle  and  simple,  toiling  for  through  life. 
From    fourteen    to  *^fourscore    and    upwards? 

Man ! 
What  are  your  sleepless  midnights  for,  your 

routs, 
That  turn   your  skins  to   parchment?     Why, 

for  Manl 
What   are  your  cobweb    robes,    that,   spite 

of  frost. 
Show  neck  and  knee  to  Winter?    Why,  for 

Man! 
What  are  your  harps,  pianos,  simpering  songs 
LanguishM  to  lutes?  All  for  the  monster,  Man! 
What  are  your  rouge,  your  jewels,  waltses, 

wigs. 
Your  scoldings,   scribblings,   eatings,  drink- 

ings,  for? 
Your  mom,  noon,  night?  For  man!  Aye,  Man, 

man,   man ! 

\He  sUs  at  his  Desk. 
Coun.  ^Aside']  —  Here  are  bold   words ! — 

his  ancient  spirit's  roused ; 
Here's  his  o'erflowinff  torrent  of  fierce  speech, 
That  I  had  thought  dried  up  this  many  a  day ; 
Well,  take  your  way,  my  Lord; 
(I'll  have  that  ledger  bumed.)-^[^iV/eJThere's 

news  arrived. 
Fe/i.   News  —  aye  —  I  should  have  letters. 

iiow's  the  wind? 


— Due  south, — 
[_Gladiy] — From  Lisbon  and  the  Straits! 

Coun.  The  Captain's  come! 

Fen.  Bravo!  old  Bartolo.  I'll  lay  this  chest 
Of  choice  Noyeau,  the  last  of  all  my  stock, 
My  reJic, — to   your  Ladyship's  turquoise. 
He  brings  a  glorious  cargo ! 

Coun.  Have  you  ears? 

I  say  Lorenzo*s  come. 

Fen.  That's  better  still; 

Long  live  the  **  Golden  Dragon  " — that's  the  ship ! 
Sh'ed  beat  a  dolphin ! — 

Coun.  Will  you  let  me  speak? 

Fen.  I  chartered  her  myself,  to  take  in  furs 
At  the  Kamschatkas;  then,  for  cinnamon, 
Touch  at  Ceylon — make  up  her  diamond  bags, 
Emeralds  ana  silks,  along  the  Malabars — 
Then,  at  Benin  buy  sold-dust,  elephants'  teeth. 
Sandal,  and  ambergris. — Lorenio's  come! 
I  bade  him,  love,  remember  on  his  life 
To  bring  a  monkey  for  your  Ladyship ! 

Coun.  I  tell  you,  that  Lorenzo  is  come  back, 
Straight  from  Morocco,  he  of  the  Hussars ! 
Jaciota  saw  him  landing  at  the  Mole, 
With  half  a  dozen  varlets  like  himself, 
An  hour  ago.  He  niusi  not  wied  m/  child. 
The  fellows  blood's  plebeian ! 

Fen.  [Affiiaied]  The  Hussar! 
The  world  will  be  let  loose.  Here's  new  turmoil ; 
Here's  woman's  work !  Here's  fainting,  scolding 

"    [^wdej-Wife, 
Did  we  not  make  sonte  promise? 

Coun.  That  was  in   other    times.     W^e're 

noble  now; 
PlI  teach  him  how  to  deal  with  Countesses. 

Fen.  Woman,  he  may  be  nobler  than  we 

think. 
Our  kinsman.  Count  Ventoso,  as  whose  heirs 
We  left  old  trade  for  title,  (luckless  change !) 

[Aside. 
Favour'd    the    boy,    placed    bim  i*  tb^  fore- 
most troop 
Of  all  the  Service,  nay  advisM  this  match 
Upon  his  death-bed,  not  three  months  ago. 
There  is  some  mystery-— 

Coun'  \Angriiy\  ^         He's  Paulo's  son, — 
The  fisherman's,  beside  your  Cousin's  gate ! 

Fen.  But — if  Victoria  like  the  man  ? 

Coun.  Like  him 

She  shall  be  dutiful  and  hate  him,  knave! — 
But  she's  rnjr  daughter.  She  has  proper  pride. 
Fife  talked  the  business   with  her;     I  have  a 

tongue. 

Fen.  I  knowit,^would  'twere  di^mb!)  {Aside. 
W^hose  voice  is  that? 

Coun.    Victoria's;    you   may  question  her 

yoursfIC 

Fen.    My    brain's   too   old    for   love    talk« 

Come  away. 
Two  women's  tongues  at  once! — St.  Anthony! 

Victoria  enters. 

Fie,  My  mind's  a  tossing  sea,  wherein  my 

thoughts. 
Like  tempest-shaken  barks,  sweep  on  at  chance. 
And  perish  as  they  sweep.  [She  sings. 

(Italian.) 
Love,  thou  dear  deceiver! 
Here  at  length  we  part; 
From  this  moment,  never 
Shalt  thou  wring  my  heart. 
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Yet  this  tear-drop  stealingi 
Yet  tbif  throb  of  pain, 
Tell  me,  past  concealing, 
I'm  thy  slave  again. 

Listening  saints!  befriend  me; 
Love!  my  peace  restore; 
Pride!  thy  spirit  lend  me; 
All  will  soon  be  o'er. 

Vkntoso  itnd  the  Countess  hurrj  in, 

Coun.  Tis  he!  he's  in  the  porch.   Go,  turn 

him  back. 
Tell  him,  FU  not  receive  him. 

ren.  {Agitaie€£]  I  go?— turn?— 

Not  for  a  cargo! — 

ric.  Whom  ? 

F'en,  Lorenzo!  girl. 

f7t*.  Lorenzo  !*-HeaYens!— I  dare  not  meet 

him  now: 

Coun,  Where's  the  child  flying  to  ? 

f^ir,  I^et  me  begone, 

Or  see  me  die  before  you.  [She  rushes  ouL 

Ven*  Let  me    begone,   and  deal  with  him 

yoiu'self. 

Coun.  Here  you  must  stay. 

yen.  YListening^    Let  me  but  get  my  sword ; 
There's  battery  and  bloodshed  in  his  heels. 

LoRBiizo  enters,  in  high  animation. 

Lor,  My  noble  father !  Countess  mother  too ! 
I  heard  of  your  good  fortune  at  the  port. 
And  give  you  joy!   I  came  on  wings  to  you. 
Where  is  Victoria ?        [They  stand sullenlr. 

Is  she  ill? 

Coun,  No!  well. 

Lor.  Then,  all  is  well. 

F^en,  What,  shall  I  say  to 

him  ?  \Aside 

How  go  the  wars  ?  You've  had  hard  fighting,  Sir  ? 

I^or.  Blows,   as  was   natural;   beds,    as  it 

pleased  Fate, 
Under  the  forest*trees,  or  on  the  sands, — 
Or  on  the  billows.    Where's  Victoria,  mother? 

Coun.  Mother,  forsooth! 

F'en,  You  had  rare  plundering  in  Morocco ; 

The  genuine  Persian^-Cachmere  shawls — 

Lor.  None,  none. 

f^en.  Bottles  of  Attar— jewels ! 

Lor,  Not  a  stone  1 

Where  is  my  love?  [He  cedUiX  Victoria! 

Fen.  \Gra»eiy\  Hear  me.  Sir; 

Our  house  has  haa  new  honours, — large  estates 
Have  found  their  heirs  in  us. 

Lor,  I've  heard  all  this. 

Coun.  How  he  flames  out! 

F'en,  It  is  the  custom  here 

That  like  shall  wed  with  like— 

Lor,  Custom  of  fools! 

No!  wise  and  worldly,  but  not  made  for  us, 
I  am  plain  spoken; — love  her — know  no  art. 
But  such  as  IS  the  teaching  of  true  love ; 
And  as  I  won,  will  wear  her.  Count,  your  hand  t 
This  is  to  |ry  me. — Yet,  what's  in  your  speech, 
That  thus  ^i^  hangs  so  freexing  on  your  lip  ? 
Out   with  Jthe  worst  at  once.     Your  answer. 

Lord. 

Fen,  Our  name's  ennobled. 

Coun,  Are  you  answered  now! 

Mjr  child,  unlets  she  find  a  pobie  spouse, 
Shall  die  unmarried. 


Lor,    [In  mdden  dejection^    b  it  come 

to  this? 
'Tis  true,  I  should  have  learnt  hamililj: 
True,  I  am  nothing;  nothing  have—but bope! 
I  have  no  ancient  birth,— no  heraldry;— 

[Conientpiuousiy\ 
No  motley  coat  is  daub'd  upon  my  skieU; 
I  cheat  no  rabble,  like  your  charlatans, 
By  flinging  dead  men's  dust  in  idiot's  cjrn; 
I  work  no  miracles  with  buried  bones; 
I  belt  no  broken  and  distemper'd  shape 
With  shrivell'd  parchments,  'ptuck'd  from  monl- 

dy  shelves; 
Yet,  if  I  stoop'd  to  talk  of  ancestry, 
I  had  an  ancestor,  as  old  and  noble 
As  all  their  quarterings    reckon — mine  was 

Adam  I 
Coun,  *Twere  beat  stop  there.    Yon  knew 

the  fisherman. 
By  the  Palasxa ! 

Fen.  [To  the  Countess'] '-^\W}X\  you  karc 

swords  out?  [Aside. 

Lor,  The  man  who  gave  me  being,  tboBgk 

no  Lord, 
Was  Nature's  nobleman, — an  honest  man! 
And  prouder  am  I,  at  this  hour  to  stand, 
UnpedestalI'd,  but  on  his  lowly  grave. 
Than  if  I  tower*d  upon  a  monument 
High  as  the  clouds  with  rotten  in&roy. 
[Calls]  —  Come   forth,  sweet  love!  and  tefi 

them  how  they've  wroogM 
Your  constant  faith. 
Fen.  [To  the  Countess,  a^i^]— He'll  karc 

the  houate  down  else. 
Coun.  You  shall   be  satisfied.    Now,  nark 

my  words!     [She  goes  oui* 
Lor.  [Turning  on  Fenioso] — What  trea- 
chery's this? 
Your  answer,  Sir.  HI  not  be  acom'd  in  tab! 
Fen.  Saint   Anthony  save   uj!     I  foresaw 

it  all- 
Left  here  alone  with  this — rhinoceros!  [Asidt. 
[To  Lorenzo] —  Nay,  Captain,  bear  hut  rea- 
son; leCs  be  friends. 
My  wife— all  womankind  must  have  theirwiO- 
Please  her,  and  buy  a  title. 
Lor.  Title, — fooH 
Fen,  Then  half  the  worid    are  fools.   Tke 

thing's  dog-cheap, 
Down  in  the  market,  fifty  below  par; 
They  have  them  at  all  prices — ^stars  and  slriap; 
Aye,  from  a  ducat  upwards — you'll  have  choice, 
Blue  boars,  red  lions,  hogs  in  armour,  jj^oaU. 
Swans  with  two  necks,  gridirons  and  gtat^]\ 

By  Jove, 
My  doctor,  nay,  my  barber,  is  a  knight, 
And  wears  an  order  at  his  button-hole. 
Like  a  field  marshal. 

ViCToaJA   enters,   urged  by  the  Corinsj. 
LoRBRKO   rusfses  over  to  her. 

Lor,  Victoria,  love !  I  hnew  thou  weii  oh 

chang'd. 
As  is  thy  beauty.    Aye,  this  faithful  lip 
Keeps  its  true  crimson,  and  this  atnre  tjt^ 
As  blue  as  heaven,  is,  far  as  heaven,  above 
Our  fickleness  of  nature. 

Fie,  Sir!  this  is  f»M 

Stand  beside  me  noff'.  [ToOseCowUeu, 


i)  This  prodttCM  a  liidric*tti   •fftct  to  a  LaaiaWi  t^ 
hlut  hoar;  cle,  arc  the  aigaa  vf  aoMeof  Aairdlli"^ 


iaai  in  L«ad«B. 


[Act  If.  Scene  1.] 

We  know  you — a  m05t  bonourM  gentleman — 
A  cavalier  accomplished. 

You  will  find 
Others  more  worthy  of  your  love. — Farewell — 
1  do  beseech  you,  oir,  forget  this  day. 
And  with  it — me, 

\She  sinks  into  the  Couniess^s  Anns. 
Coun,  [To  Lor.'\  —  Are  you  convinced  at 

last? 
Ven.  You  see  the  tlde*s  against  you.  \To  Lor, 
Lor,  Airs  undone! 

Victoria,  look  upon  mel— > 

See  the  face 
Of  one  to  whom    vou'^were   heart,    wealth 

ana  world! 
When  the  sun  scorchM  us, — whep  the  forest- 
shade, 
Worse  than  the  lances  of  the  fiery  Moor, 
Steep*d  us  in  poisonous   dews ,  —  I  thought 

of  you, 
I  kiss*d  this  picture  \Tdking  out  her  minia- 
ture^ and  was  well  again. 
When  others  slept,  I  folIowM  every  star, 
That  stoop*d  upon  Palermo,  with  my  prayers! 
In  battle*  with  the  Moor,  I  thought  o\  jou, 
WorshippM  your  image  with  a  thousand  vows. 
And  would  have  facM  ten  thousand  of  their  spears 
To  bring  back  honours,  which  before  your  feet, 
Where  lay  my  heart  already,  should  be  laid, 
in  health  and  sickness,  peril,  victory, 
I  bad  no  thought  untwinM  with /oi/r  true  love. 
Coun.  \To  ^'ifiiAwo]— Why  don't  you  talk 

to  him  ? — 

No  blood  of  mine 
Shall  link  with  any  trooper  of  them  all. 
ril  have  no  knapsacks  in  m/ family:  \ToLor, 
ril  have  no  barracks,  and  no  Hectors  here; 
No  captains,  with  their  twenty  wives  apiece, 
ScuiUing  about  my  house ;  no  scarlet  rogues, 
Who  think  their  tags  and  feathers  titfe  good 
To  noble  heiresses. 

Ven.  {AgitatedXSS'iU^  lead  her  in  — 
Those  women— > Oh,  those    women! — plag  a 

on  plague  1  \A£ide, 

\To  Lorenz€i\  Come  here  again — to-morrow 

— when  you  will — 
But  leave  us  now. 

tTo  the  Countess\  The  girl  will  die. 
To  Lorenzo"]  Good  day. 

Lor,  TTo  Victoria] — One  word. 
/^iV.  My  parents  have  commanded.  Sir, 
And  I — I  must — obey  them. 

[  She   is   overpowered. 
Lor,  \In  anffuishl — l^aitb's  gone  to  heaven. 

I  soould  have  sworn,  the  gold 
Of  India  could  not  thus  have  slain  true  love! 
Victoria,  hear  me. 
[2b  F'entoso]     Where's  your  honour.  Sir? 
[Turning  atvajr  contemptuously. 
No;  I'll  not  stoop  my  free,  recovered  heart. 
To  play  the  meiraicant.    Farewell  to  love: 
Henceforth,  let  venerable  oaths  of  men, 
And  women's  v6w\  tho*  all  the  stars  of  heaven 
Were  listening, — be  forgotten, — light  as  dust ! — 
Go,  woman!  \S}ie  i»eeps\ — Tears! — aye,  all 

the  sex  can  weep! 
Be  high  and  heartless !  I  have  done  with  thee ! 

[Rushes  out. 
f^ic,  Lorenso  \ — Lost  for  ever  f— 
Coun.  Would  the  fool  follow  him  ? 

[She  holds  her. 
yen.  Speak  kinder^  wife^ 
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Her  hand's  like  ice.—  Those  women ! 

[Sustaining  her. 
Vic,  [Feebiy\  Lead  me  in. 

Where's  Leonora? 

Coun,  Run  away,  no  doubt. 

Carl  her,  to  help  my  Lady  to  her  couch. 
Ven,  [Musing] — Lorenzo's  wrath  is  routed. 
He'll  find  revenge. 
He'll  loose  his  comrades  at  us,  hunt  us  down. 
We'll  be  the  scoff  o'  the  city.     All's  undone. 
Coun,  The  girl  shall  have  a  Noble  —  she's 

a  match 
For  a  Magnifico. 

Ven,  For  any  man! 

Had  she  her  mother's  tongue.  [Aside, 

[He  Calls  Leonora,]         [EjceunL 

Leonora  comes  in. 
Leon,  Old  1  not  hear  my  name,  and  loud- 
ly, too? 
Or  was't  some  spirit  hous'd  within  these  walls. 
That,  hearing  it  a  hundred  times  a  day. 
Echoes  the  sound  by  instinct? 

Twas  my  name ! 
Am  I  found  out?    Then,  serenades  farewell; 
Love -speeches   by  the   moonlight,  and  sweet 

dreams, 
For  convent  bars  and  bolts,  vespers  and  veils, 
Till  hope  and  beauty,  like  twin  flowers,  decay. 
For  want  of  cherishing.  ** 

Leonora  sings,  —  [Spanish.] 

Welcome  duty. 

Farewell  beauty ; 
Welcome  matins,  vespers,  veils  and  tapers! 

Welcome  fasting, 

Everlasting ; 
W^elcomtf  quarrels,  scandal,  sulks  and  vapours  ! 

Welcome  weeping, 

Never  sleeping; 

Farewell  dances. 

Plays,  romances. 

With  a  lira  la,  etc.  [Sloi^ly. 

No!   let  creatures 

Without  features 
Turn  their  skins  blue,   ffreen  and  yellow. 

Farewell  chanting, 

Farewell  canting. 
Farewell  Nuns  so  mei:k,  aSnd  Monks  so  mellow. 

Welcome  wooing, 

Billet-douxing, 

Cards,  quadnllingy 

Flirting,  killing. 

With  a  lira,  la,  etc       [Spiritedly, 

ACT  n. 

Scene  L  —  A  Billiard  Room, 

The  Colonel  is  beside  the  Table,   betting. 
The  Major  and  Cornet  playing. 

Col,  I  am  not  yet  in  despair.  Comet. 
Maj,  Be't  what  you  please  with  him.  Colonel, 
We  have  the  game, — pauls  to  pistoles.    Play. 

tHe  plays] — Missed   it ,   by   the  glory  of  the 
wentieth. 
Cor,  Here;  Marker!  hold  this  meerschaum. 

[Giping  his  Pipe]  —  Beat  me!  Spadaccinol 
beat  the  Venetian  marker,  who  could  whis- 
per the  balls  into  the  pockets;  a  fellow  who 
had  pillaged  the  whole  Senate ; — Corpo  di  San 
Januario!     Beat  me? 

Maj.  The   Venetian  marker!    I  have  beat 
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every  marker,  from  the  HiU  of  Howlh  to  the 
Peak  of  Tenerifie.  I  have  brought  home  this 
muff  \_Takinff  off  his  Cap']  tuW  of  ducats 
and  doubloons,  since  I  have  handled  a  cue 
in  his  Sicilian  Majesty's  service. 

Cor,  It  was  handsomely  filled — ^for  once! 
Pla}'.  \He  nUsses\ — Diavolo !  Confound  this 
cofiee-liouse  game.  Hazard  and  high  life  for 
me! 

Maj,  Ha,  ha!  the  Comet  is  a  young  soldier: 
be  soon  tires  of  being  in  the  way  of  the  balls* 
Now  for  a  cannon  M.  Play.  \He  rnissesl — 
That's  all  ill  luck. 

Cor.  Cannon ! — ^mufTs  and  meerschaums — 
you  always  fire  g^reat  guns.  Play.  [He  plajrs] 
— Mark  two.  [_To  the  Marker. 

Maj,  \Angrilj\  Great  guns!  That  is,  I 
imagine — 

Con  XInterrupting  hini\ — Rather — 

Maj,  That  I  exaggerate,     \More  irrUaled, 

Cor,  Very  generously. 

Jlffl/  That  f  colour  2). 

Cor. 'Never! — no  man  alive  can  charge  you 
with  a  propensity  to  blushing. 

Maj,   Count  Carmine — I   have  never  found 
occasion  for  it.     I   wish  I  could  say  as  much 
for  all  my  friends,  Cornet  my  dear. 
'    Cor,  Diavolo!    Do  you  mean  to  insult  me? 
This  hurts  my  honour. 

Maj,  By  the  glory  of  the  TWMitielh,  no  man 
can  cure  it  easier — plaster  it  with  your  vanity. 

Cor,  Draw,  Sir! 

Maj,  The  Cornet  has  got  his  fighting 
moustaches  on — I  must  humour  him.  Draw, 
Sir!     Here  goes  mjr  bill  of  exchange, 

CoL  What  are  you  both  about  r  [Inter- 
posing]— Cornet,  I  must  request  —  Vve  shall 
oe  taken  for  a  fighting  regiment. 

Cor,  Impossible ! — Excuse  me.  Colonel.  \He 
takes  off  his  cap  to  the  Colonel,  and  glances 
within  iL\ — My  mirror!  the  left  moustache 
quite  dishevelled. 

Maj,  The  coxcomb's  at  his  looking  glass, 
by  the  glory  of  the  Twentieth ! 

Cor.  [Arranging  his  Moustachio]  —  One 
moment, — You  would  not  have  a  gentleman 
fight,  like  a  footman,  in  a  state  of  utter  bru- 
tality— all  bloivse, 

Maj.  Come  on,  Sir. 

Cor,  [To  the  Major]  I  make  it  a  rule  ne- 
ver to  be  disturbed  at  my  toilet.  [To  the  Co- 
lone  f\  My  beard's  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
too    dark.     Now,   Sir,  to   correct  insolence! 

[He  draws  his  Sabre, 

Maj,  Now,  Sir!  to  chastise  insolence  past 
correction!  [They  fight  a  fetv  passes^the 
Colonel  .and  other  Officers  interpose. 

CoL  Gentlemen,  gentlemen ,  put  up  your 
swords.  Fight  in  the  street,  if  you  will.  If 
on»  of  you  be  killed  here,  we  shall  have  the 
quarrel  put  in  the  bill ').  — [Laughmg]  Offi- 
cers, 1  command  you  to  stop.    This  will  in- 

i)  Garmmkolagg. 

9)  To  colour  u  ihe  gaalecl  word  Tor  cxaggrrale,  or  /<«  ; 
but  th«  UU  word  IB  aksolutolj  nroacribed  in  England, 
onder  pala  of  a  duel  followed  bj  dofth  al  Uasi, 

5)  A  companj  of  EnglUhmen  being  awcmUed  al  diaaer, 
the  Waiter  fell  4«wn  in  a  fit;  a  wager  wet  inataatlj 
laid,  Ibat  the  poor  fellow  would  die,  and  on  the  other 
•ide  that  bo  would  not;  the  doctor  arriring,  wa* 
hindered  fro«  iaterforing,  and  told  of  the  bet:  "Bat 
the  man  will  die,"  aaad  the  doelur,  "Oh  I  aerer  miad, 
put  him  in  the  bill/'  was  th«  taiww :  i«  e.  charge  it 
to  our  aceonal. 


volve  the  character  of  the  corps.    In  a  taTcni 
too! 

Ma/.  [Sheathing  his  Sabre]  Colonel,  I 
drew  merely  for  fjuieis  sake, — [JLaufAM^] 
And  now  that  itV  all  over,  what  the  d«Til 
was  it  all  about?  [To  the  Comet. 

Cor,  Major,  you  should  have  nndcrslood 
the  language  of  nry  feelings. 

Maj.  How  should  I  understand  it,  mj  dear? 
I  never  heard  them  speak  a  sylbble  before. 

Col.  Not  another  word,  Major.  Here's  tone 
one  at  the  door.  This  quarrel  nmst  not  be 
made  a  town-talk.  [Lorenzo  enters,  and 
tftroufs  himself  on  a  Chair,  dejectedly^  Ob, 
il^s  Loreoxol  why,  man,  what*s  the  matter 
with  you? — any  oad-  news,  Captain? 
[The  Cornet  and  Major  return  to  the  Table] 

Cor.  The  sublime  dejection  of  a  disaslnxu 
love.  [Aside  to  the  Major. 

Cor,  rP/b/-.*]— Game. 

Col,  Lorenso,  will  you  play? 

Lor.  Excuse  me,  Colonel ;  I  am  not  in  >pi- 
rits;  I  heff  I  may  not  disturb  any  one. 

Cor,  Quite  gone  outl  Dull  as  a  sekl 
party  of  the  first  distinction,  *pon  honour. 

CoL  Stir,  Lorenxo !  This  dToubloon  for  (br 
doctor  who  will  find  out  his  distemper. 

[Flinging  Money  on  the  TahU 

Maj,    Poh:   iVs   the   military  epidemic— tbe 
coming   on   of  the   half-pay; — a   cursed  con 
plication  of  disorders.  * 

Lor.  [Gradually  recooering]  The  iiBiple 
fact  is ,  my  good  iriends,  I  am  rather  out  o( 
temper  just  now — I  have  been  extremely  is-  i 
suited. 

AU.  Insulted! 

Maj,  You  had  a  fair  thruat  for  it,  1  bope' 

[Sternh 

Lor,  No,  confound  it,  that  was  out  of  ibc 
question.     Twas  by  a  woman. 

Cor.  Ob,  jilted!  nothing  more?  Ha,  ha!  Ii 
might  have  happened  to  the  handsomest  maa 
in  the  service ;  for  example  —  But  on  wbit 
grounds  were  you  turned  out?  [ToLoreiao 

Lor,  Turned  out.  Sir  ? 

Cor.  Mille  pardons!  I  mean,  exiled,  «• 
patriated,  macle  horrible. 

CoL  £h  ?~The  infidelity  all  on  one  side,  I 
suppose, — or — 

Maj,  Were  you  in  doubt  whether  to» 
were  most  in  love  with  the  daughter,  tbr 
mother,  or  the  grandmother? 

Cor.  Were  you  miscellaneout  in  the  bouse 
Pray,  who  is  the  fair  deceiver,  afUr  all? 

JLor,  Old  Ventoso*s  daughter.  Now  let  im 
alone. 

Col,  He  by  the  public  gardens:  the  Ut 
merchant  — indeed?  [Haug^h- 

Maj.  Old  Figs  and  Raisins?  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Cor,  Absolutely: — old  Allspice  and  S>^ 
canes!    Muffs  and  meerschaums! 

CoL  So,  Captain,  the  old  trafficker  refescJ 
to  take  you  into  the  firm?  [Hauf^- 

Maj,  The  veteran  grocer  did  not  like  ibc 
green  recruit    Ha,  ha! 

Cor,  The  green! — superb!  How  pictam- 
que!— The  Major*s  from  the  Emerald  lk^\ 

[They  hu^ 

Maj.  By  the  glory  of  the  Twentieth!  .^o* 
might  have  turned  to  trade  in  your  fiiil  »*- 
form,  my  boy.  [To  Lftrensfi' 

i)  Ireland  ie  ««lkd  Jho  green  or  BMerald  iiJa. 
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Con  Hung  out  your  shabrac  for  an  apron.!     Maj\  And  eyes,  like  hock  in  green  glasses. 
Maj,  Cut  soap  witk  your  sabre.  CoL  VVilb,  as  I  presume,  no  Mnall   share 

CoL  And  made  a  scale  of  your  sabretache. 


f 


Maj.  For  the  regular  sale  and  deli^ei^  of 
salt,  pepper, — 

Col  And  Indieo* 

Cor.  No;  that^  for  the  Blues^), 

Lor.  Gentlemen,  I  find  I  must  bid  you 
rood  night  This  depresses — this  offends  me. 
*ni  in  no  temper  for  jesting. 

Col.  JPoh!  LorensOy  no  parting  in  ill  hu- 
mour. We  all  know  you  to  be  a  capital, 
liigh-fla?our*d  fellow ;  but,  as  one  of  us,  you 
might  have  consulted  your  rank, — the  honour 
of  tbc  regiment, — in  this  city  connexion. 

Cor.  By  all  that*s  dignified,  one  of  the  Ro- 
yal Sicihan,  the  Twentieth! — should  not  be 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  un- 
der a  Duke. 

Ma/,  lie  may  nod  to  a  Gen<^ral,  eh?-^now 
and  then; — Comet. 

Cor,  When  the  streets  are  empty, — but,  he 
should  be  familiar  with  no  man — 

CoL  Under  a  Prince  of  the  blood. 

Cor.  Nor  with  him,  unless  on  guard  at 
Court, 

Lor.  [Haif  laughing] — Gentlemen,  I    am 

Eerff  clly  sensible  of  our  infinite  superiority — 
ut— 

Ma/.  But  what?  By  St.  Patrick,  Captain, 
1  don*t  comprehend.  \Haughtiljr. 

Lor.  I  never  expected  that  yo'u  would,  Ma- 
jor O'Shannon.  [To  the  Rest\ — Unfortunate- 
ly, all  the  world  are  not  so  accessible  to 
cooTiction.  The  venerable  lady  of  the  man- 
sion's last  words  to  me  were,  that  she  would 
not  suffer  a  dauffhter  of  hers  to  marry  any 
Trooper  of  us  all. 
All.  Trooper  !  {In  various  Jrrilaiion'] 
CoL  Beelzebub!  Trooper?  J  fjo**-- 

Cor.  MufTs  and  meerschaums!       >  Sjl-?-i~ 
Mai.  By  the  glory  of  the  Twentieth ! )     '*^   -" 
Lor,  Gentlemen  of  the  Twentieth— that  was 


I 


the  very  word. 
Mai.  ril   ffo    ii 


MaJ.'VW  go  instantly,  and  challenge** the 
whole  house,  from  the  Count  to  the  kitchen 
maid. 

Cor»  Let  us  send  all  the  farriers  to  shoe 
the  horses  in  front  of  these  parvenus;  we'll 
hammer  them  deaf. 

CoL  Or  order  the  trumpeters  to  practise 
SIX  hours    a   night   under  their   balcony. 

[Laughing. 

Cor,  Or,  to  take  signal  vengeance — 

Maj.  Aye,  to  exterminate  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood— 

Cor.   No   man    has  it  more  in  his  power 
than  yourself.  Major; — sing  them  one  of  your 
— national  melodies. 
[Thrf  laugh,  the  Colonel  pacifies  the  Major] 

CoL  What  kind  of  existence')  is  this  dan- 
gerous jilt?     Have  you  seen  her,   gentlemen? 

Ma/.  I  have — a  hundred  times.  She  was 
always  on  parade  when  I  was  officer  of  the 
day.  A  tough  afTair,  with  a  vinegar  visage; 
a  compound  of — 

Cor.  Her  old  father*s  cellars. 

CoL  A  claret  complexion. 

Maj.  Blue-ruin  lips'). 

Cor.  Tongue  thick  as  Tokay. 

l)  Tliere  !•  ao  Engluh  regimcnl  e«Ued  Ihe  Oxford  Ulatt. 
9)  Being.  S)  Hollmd*  gin. 


presume, 
of  the  Tartar  at  bottom. 

Cor.  Tartar!  Muffs  and  meerschaums!  Hot- 
tentot !  ' 

Lor,  [Starting  from  his  Cliairl — Colonel! 
I  can  listen  to  this  no  longer.  I  insist  upon 
it  that  the  subject  shall  he  dropped.  You 
donH  know  the.  lady.  She*s  lovely ,  incom- 
parable. 

Maj.  Aye,  aye ,  a  Venus  of  course. 

[HttJf  aside. 

Cor.  Yes,  ifever  there  was  one  at //*<?  Co/?^*). 

[Half  aside. 

CoL  You  may  leave  the  lad^-  to  her  natu- 
ral fate,  the  trader  is  rich.  She  will  throw 
herself  away,  according  to  the  manner  of  all 
women  who  have  money,  and  the  business 
will  be  done  by  some  scoundrel  with  a  plau- 
sible leg,  a  romance  on  his  tongue,  and  a 
pair  of  dice  in  his  pocket. 

Lor,  That  will  be  the  most  appropnate  of 
all  punishments!  Her  pride  shall  oe  mortified. 
She  shaU  make  some  degrading  match. 

Ma/.  Some  Sicilian  Quack. 

AIL  [murmur]   Sicilian! 

CoL  T)r  French  Valet ! 

Cor.  Or  English  Blacklegs,  or — 

Maj,  No  farther  ff^estt^ard^^  Sir,  if  you 
please.  [Stopping  him. 

Cor,  But  where  are  we  to  find  this  im- 
postor? 

Ma/.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Sweet  simplicity  of  youth ! 
find  an  impostor?  Why,  man,  youMI  find 
him  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred,  and 
that  of  the  best  company-  But  Til  find  him 
for  you  within  a  hundred  yards  of  this  spot. 
You  know  mjr  friend  is  governor  of  the  jail; 
I  beg  his  Generabbip*s  pardon,  of  the  Castle. 

Col.  The  jail  is  in  the  next  street,  I  think. 
Let  us  go  there  directly,  and  pick  out  a  rogue 
for  our  purpose. 

Lor.  He  must  not  be  a  ruffian;  I  will  not 
have  her  insulted;  the  fellow  must  be  decent. 

Maj.  My  love,  he  shall  be  magnificent;  as 
fine  as  a  Duke,  or  a  Drum-Major.  He  shall  be  as 
full  of  fuss  and  feathers  as  a  new  laid  Aide- 
de-Camp. 

Lor,  It  shall  be  so.  Her  pride  shall  be  her 
shame.  I  could  disdain  myself  for  wasting  a 
thought  upon  them  !  a  race  of  weak,  presump- 
tuous, purseproud  — 

Col.  But  the  direct  offence, — a  little  coquet- 
ry, a  little  female  tyranny? 

Cor,  Both  as  natural  tothesex  as  lips  and  eyes. 

Lor.  My  dear  Pistrucci,  [To  tfie  Colonef] 
donH  ask  me  any  farther.  The  matter  is  too 
ridiculous,  considering  what  they  were.  No- 
I  thing  less  than — Yet  why  should  I  not  say  it? 
nothing  less  than  my  want  of  noble  birth — 
of  family — 

Col.  Fob!  They  are  a  family  of  fools.  A 
soldier*s-  noblest  pedigree  is  his  honour.  Let 
him  look  to  posterity. 

Maj.  Aye,  to  posterity.  Let  him  make  his 
forefathers  out  of  that.  What  business  has  a 
soldier  to  be  looking  behind  him;  by  the 
glory  of  the  Twentieth — 


1)  The  Cape  of   Good  Hope.     We   remember   the  HoU 
tenlot  Veaiu. 

•)  Farther  weatward  would  be  lotrarda   Irelandy'lh*  Ma- 
jor'* cniintrj. 
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Cor,   To  the  jail,  to   tlie  jail.     I  shall  takej     Leu.  Here,  Matter,  I  give  jou  ^^Soccessto 
remorseless  vengeance.    The  affaires  regimen-  the  law/*  [Driitks. 

tal;  the  whole  Corps   has   been   insulted  most,     JdiL  Why,  LasarO|  that  toast's again»ttnde; 


superlatively  :    Trooper!      MuiTs    and    meer- 
schaums ! 

Lor.  Yet,  upon  second  thoughts — I — should 
rather — 

Col,  What,  man!  relenting,  retracting? 

Cor,   You  are  pledged  from  frill  to  fetlock. 

Maj\  He*s  at  the  lady's  feet  within  this  half 
hour.     Who'll  take  ten  to  one? 

Lor.  Never;  hy  all  that's  manly,  never.  I 
abjure  the  sex.  Do  as  you  will  for  me.  I  will 

never  look  at  one  of  them   with  complacency  [_Reads^ — The  Major's  hand:   let  them  ia,  by 
again.    I  must   leave  you  now.     I  will  rejoin  all  means.   ^Laxaro   ffoes} — That  fellow  bu 
you  at  the  jail.     All  have  been  insulted,   and 
I — W^omen! — compounds   of  vanity,   perfidy, 
pride ! — My  brain,  my  brain !  \_He  rustics  out. 

Cor,  Envy,  hatred,  malice. — 

Maf,  Well,  we  can  match  them  in  censo- 
riousness,  at  least,  Cornel.  Poh ,  poh !  The 
only  way  for  a  man  of  honour  to  look  at  a 
pretty  woman's  faults,  is  to  shut  his  eyes^j. 

Col,  Now,  to  find  our  scapegrace. 


for  if  there  were  no  rogues,  thei  would  be 
no  jails. 

Laz.  Aye,  Master,  but  for  one  rogue  ibal 
the  law  frightens,  it  makes  Iweoty. 

Jail,  Ha  !  ha !  here  then's  ^  Success  to  tb« 
law,"  you  sly  old  politician. 

Laz,  Politician  1  Lord,  Sir,  don't  take  away 
ray  character.  But  will  you  look  attklspaper. 

[Gives  him  a  LtUer. 

Jail.    Eh,   what?    "Admit," —"prisoocrs." 


been  bribec]  by  the  Major:  I  know  iu  But 
we  heads  of  departments  must  overlook  tbose 
things  now  and  then;  hell  do  as  much  for 
me  another  time.  \Noisc  of  Chains  /ailing] 
Here  they  are,  sad  dogs;  our  morals  will  be 
ruined. 


I 


MaJ.  To  be  sure;  ^uick  as  an  Irish  quar- 
rel, Colonel.     To  the  jail,  gentlemen. 

Cor,   To    the    jail — If  it   must  be'  so, — and 

el Diavolo!  'twill  soilmv  spurs.    I'd  rather 

_e  tried  by  a  court-martial  of  old  women. 
Maj,  Aye,  Cornel,  every  one  by  his  !><?«/•**). 

By   the   glory    of  the    Twentieth! 

\_Exeunt,  laughing, 

SCERK  IL— ^  Hall  in  the  JaiL^NiglU. 

Tlie  3KiL0K\comes  in.    He  calls. 
Jail,  Ho!   Lazaro!  lock  up,  lock  up;  make 
haste,  bring  me   those   keys.    Let  the  prison- 
ers  have  their  water:    I  love  to  treat  the  dogs 
well.     And,  d'ye  see,  let  me  have  my  wine. 

[He  sings. 
For  let  who  will  swing, 
Your  Jailor's  a  King. 
[He  sits  at  the  Table']     No;  your  king  is 
not  to  be    compared   to   your  jailor;   for  mjr 
subjects   never   mutiny;   mjr  will  is  the  law; 
and  as  long  as  there's  virtue  in  iron,    I  have 
all    my  Commons    within   a  ring  fence.    La- 
zaro, I  say.     [Lazaro  comes  in  with  a  Fla- 
gon\     Sit  down,  you  old  rogue,  and  fill  me 
a  cup.    [Drinks]    Bright  as  a  ruby!    Now, 
Master  Turnkey,   do  you  think  we  could  do 
this,    if  we    had    a    brace    of  wives  after  us? 
By  no.  means.  Master  Lazaro— fill,  fill  I 
♦     Jailor   [sings]. 
For  your  bachelor's  happy, 
And  o'er  his  brown  nappy 
He'll  drink  down  the  sun  and  the  moon,  brave 

boys; 
But  the  husband's  a  wretch, 
That  longs  for  Jack  Ketch, 
a  rone's   end  can't  ease   him  too  soon, 
brave  boys. 
And  a  rope's  end  can't  ease  him  too  soon ! 

Laz,  Master,  here's  a  whole  mob  of  officers 
outside,  roaring  away  to  get  in. 

Jail.  To  ffel  into  jail?  Well,  likely  enough 
they  may,  all  in  good  time;  but  not  to-night 
ril  not  nave  my  lambs  disturbed  for  any  of- 
ficers unhang'd — fiU  yourself  a  glass,  and  give 
me  a  toast.  {P^^J  fi^- 

1)  A  tood  Iruh  ball*  or  blonder. 
%)  Cqiinls. 


And    a   rope' 


The  Colonel,   Major,  and  Cor?iet  come 
in;  hkZAKO  leading thenij  iviih a  Lantern. 

Laz.  [Outside] — This  way,  gentleineD;kerp 
clear  otthe  blackhole, — have  a  care  of  ibe 
rope: — this  way,  gentlemen. 

Cor,  Where  are  we,  fellow  ?  This  is  "dark- 
ness visible" — a  cavern  —  an  absolute  miae. 
MufTs  and  meerschaums! 

Jail,  Aye,  Master  Officer ,  we  have  a  few 
deeply  ones  here,  and  of  the  first  fasulies 
too — ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Ma/.  [Advancing] — Gentlemen!  let  me  in- 
troduce you  to  Signior  Jcronimo  Stiletto,  iW 
guardian  angel  of  Palermo,  the  author  of  bii 
its  virtues;  a  gentleman  at  the  head  of  bis 
profession,  I  assure  you.  Signior,  we  wisli 
to  see  a  parade  of  your  best  ruffians. 

Jail,   oy  all   means.   Major; — Lazaro,  |i<( 
the  word  within.  [Lazaro  goes]  Ah ,  Ma)or, 
you're   in    luck — never  had  a   fnller  caleodar. 
— prospect  of  a  glorious  session ! 
[jhe  Prisoner^  come  in,  with  Lazaro',  At 

Jailor  ranges,  and  }displajrs  them,] 
There ,   gentlemen   of  the   Hussars,   there's  i 
turn  out: — right  face,  rascal! — and  a  fine  burg- 
lary face  too.  [Showing  a  Prisoftrr. 

Col,  Capital ;  broad,  bold  and  bloodletiio^' 

JaiL  There's  a  handsome  petty  larceo^- 
shy  as  a  cat.  [Showing  a  Pritotirf. 

Cor,  Exquisitely  thievish — felony  to  thetif^ 
of  his  fingers. 

Maj,  A  Noah's  ark ;  a  gathering  of  all  (be 
unclean.  [To  one  of  the  Prisoners]  P"/ 
what  brought  jou  here,  my  lad  ? 

\stPri.  My  morality.  I  was  a  gambler, 
grew  ashamed  of  my  profession,  and  Xock  to 
the  road  2). 

Cor,  The  road!  exquisite  —  mended  your 
wafs.  Turned  Field  Officer,  you  bear,  At- 
jor.     And  you,  my  coy  friend?     [To  a  Pri 

2d  Pri,  I  was  a  money  dealer;  jobbed  is 
the  funds. 

Maj.  From  the  stocks^  to  the  jail-«i' 
course  of  nature. 

Col,  [To  a  third] — And  you.  Sir,  were,  I 
presume,  not  quite  immaculate — a  thoroo^ 
rogue  ? 

i)  A  canning  rdtoTr. 

•)  Tamed  bighwajMTobber. 

S)  Sleri$,  the  Tniids ;  and  titek;  m  fmauhwtuu 
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^Pri.  I  was  a  contractor. 

Cor.  Coniriction,  in  a  word. 

Maj\  These  are  poor  devils.  Have  you  no- 
tfaiog  better;  nothing  more  showy,  nothing 
higtiercrested,  Signior  Jeronimo? 

JaiL  Better  I  I  hope  you  don*it  mean  to 
hurt  my  feelings,  Major.  Nothing  better! 
never  had  a  finer  family  since — 

Cor,  Billiards  and  the  brogue^)  came  into 
fashion,  Major  0*Shannon. 

MaJ,  Hazard  and  high  life  will  do  just  as 
well,  Comet  Count  Carmine.  \Imitaiing, 

JaiL  [Ponder ing\ — Yet,  what  was  I  think- 
ing of?  thcre*s  one,  a  famous  fellow,  a  first 
rate — brought  in  last  night — an  old  acquaint- 
ance— the  most  dashing  dog  about  town — a 
lip-top-gallant;   a  supernaculum. 

Coi.  Out  with  him  at  once,  were  he  the 
Grand  Turk. 

MaJ.  Show  your  lion.  Turn  him  out  of 
his  cage. 

Cor.  Yes,  if  he  be  not — indelicately  ragged. 

J'Lazaro  goes, — a  Noise  is  heard  wiuun, 
ail*  Now,  he^s  coming;  but  take  care, 
stand  back,  gentlemen.  He*s  a  desperate  dog'; 
fierce  as  a  tiger.  Last  night  he  broke  the 
keads  of  the  whole  patrol.  Here  he  comes, 
in  lull  roar. 

[Torrento,  with  his  dress  torn  from  the 
last  nighfs  riot,  is  dragged  in  bjr  the 
Turnkeys — he  resists,  clamouring  outside 
as  he  comes^ 

Tor.  Why,  you  scoundrels,  you  renega- 
does,  you  dogs  in  oflice — what*s  this  for?  To 
he  dragged  out  of  my  first  -sleep  in  my  dun- 
geon, to  look  in  the  faces  of  such  a  confound- 
edly ugly  set  of  cannibals.' 
JaiL  Bring  him  along.  \He  is  forced  in. 
Tor  ~ 
I  sleep 

prison.    1*11  massacre  the  jailor.    1*11  do  worse 
— ril  let  the  law  loose  on  you-- Villains. 

JcuL  Poh !  Master  I'orrento,  you  need  not 
be  in  such  a  passion.  You  usftd  to  have  no 
objection  to  good  company— ha,  ha,  ha !  He 
has  been'  moulting  his  feathers  a  little  last 
night.  \To  the  Hussars. 

Tor,  Company — Banditti!  Who  arc  those 
fellows?     Are  they  all  hangmen? 

[Looking  at  the  Hussars* 
Maj\  A  mighty  handsome  idea,  by  the  elory 
of  the  Twentieth.  [Laughing, 

CoL  Sirrah !  you  tinust  see  that  we  are  of- 
ficers.    Take  care. 

Tor,  OiCcers! — ayu,  sheriffs  Officers.  Ho- 
nest housekeepers,  with  very  rascally  coun- 
tenances. 

Cor.  Muffs  and  nfterschaums! — Very  im- 
pudently conjectured. 

Tor.  Well  then,  parish   Officers!     Hunters 
of  brats,  beggars,  and  light  bread. 
Maj.[Laughing^ — Another  guess  for  your  life. 
Cok  Indolence  r  Sirrah,  we  are  in  Jiis  Ma- 
jesty's service. 

Tor.  Oh!  I  understand — Custom-house  Of- 
ficers.    Tubs,  tabacco,  and  thermometers. 

[Thejr  murmur. 
Cor,  Cut  off  the  scoundrcFs  head ! 

[Half  drawing  his  Sabre, 

1}  ThelrUh  liare  a  pecaliar  accent  in  ipcaking  Ii!n{:lUh : 
thrj  pronounce  loma  of  ihe  lellcri  rerj  »lrangejj,  and 
tbia  ia  cnlled  tba  br«gac.  < 


r.    [Continuing  to  Struggie]  —  Cannot 
p,  or  starve  as  I  like?    Fll  blow  up  the 


Tor,  I  knew  it;  ardeni  spirits;  every  souf 
of  them — seixers^). 

Maj,  Caesars!  WtW  done.  This  is  our 
man — [To  Hie  Hussars  J — I  like  the  fellow — 
he's  the  freshest  rascal  1 

Tor.  Jailor,  I  will  not  be  disturbed  for  any 
man.  Why  am  I  brought  out  before  these, 
^^fellows  in  liverjr?  This  gaol  is  ray  house; 
my  freehold;  my  goods  and  chattels.  My 
very  straw's  my  own;  untouchable,  but  hj 
myself — and  the  rats. 

Ma/.  Here's  a  freeholder! 

CoL  With  a  vote  for  the  galleys. 

I'or,  [Turning  to  tfie  Prisoners,  haran" 
gues  burlestfueljr\'^G9n\\tmen  of  the  jail — 

[Prisoners  cheer. 

CoL  A  decided  speech  1 

Cor,  Out  of  the  orator's  way  I     Muffs  and 

meerschaums !  [The  Prisoner*  Uft  Torrento 

on  a  Bench,  laughing  and  clamouring. 

Tor.  [Haranguing\^hT^ yftXo  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  molested  in  our  retirement,  in 
our  domestic  circle  ;  in  the  loveliness  of  our 
private  lives;  in  our  otium  cum  dignitate? 
Gentleinen  of  the  jail!  [Cheering\ — Is  not 
our  residence  here  for  our  countr^s  good? 
[Cheering'\'^\WoM  it  not  be  well  for  the 
country  if  ten  times  as  many,  that  hold  their 
heads  high,  outside  these  walls,  were  now  in- 
side them? — [Cheering"^  —  I  scorn  to  appeak 
to  your  passions,  but  shall  we  suffer  our 
honourable  straw,  our  venerable  bread  and 
water,  our  virtuous  slumbers,  and  our  useful 
days,  to  be  invaded,  crushed,  and  calcitrated, 
by  the  iron  boot-heel  of  arrogance  and  auda- 
city ?  [Cheering"] '-'i^oX  freedom  is  like  the 
air  we  breathe,  without  it  we  diet— No!  every 
man's  cell  is  his  castle.  By  the  law,  we  live 
here;  and  should  not  all  that  live' bjr  the  law, 
die  by  the  law? — Now,  gentlemen,  a  gene- 
ral cheer!  here's  Liberty,  Property,  and  Pu- 
rity of  principle !  Gentlemen  of  the  jail  !•*— 

[They  carry  him  round  the  HalL 
Loud  Cheering, 

Jail.  Out  with  ye,  ye  dogs!  No  rioting! 
Turnkeys  [Cb/Zs]— The  black  hole,  and  double 
irons.  [He  drives  them  off,  and  follows  them. 

Cor,  A  dungeon-Demosthenes!  Muffs  and 
meerschaums. 

Maj,  A  regular^;  field  preacher,  on  my 
conscience. 

Col,  [To  Tor.] — So  then,  we  must  not  fix 
our  head- quarters  here. 

Tor.  Confound  me  if  I  care,  if  your  head- 

Suarters  and  all  your  other  quarters  were 
xed  here. 

Col.  No  insolence,  Sir.    What  are  you? 

Tor.  A  gentleman.  [Haughtily. 

Cor.  Psha!  every  body*$  a  gentleman  now. 

Col.  Aye,  that  accounts  for  the  vices  of 
the  age. 

Tor.  A  gentleman.  Sir,  by  the  old  title* of 
liking  pleasure  more  than  trouble;  play  more 
than  money;  love  more  than  marriage;  fight- 
ing more  than  either;  and  any  thmg  more 
than  the  unparalleled  impudence  of  your  ques- 
tions. 

Mai.  Sirrah!  do  you  mean  this  to  me? 
I'll— 

Tor.  Aye^  Sirrah !  and  to  every  honourable 

l)  Kxctte  Offircrt. 

t)  Tho  word  regular  ?■  «onivliin««  alanf-far  conplalt. 
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person  preteiit  I  never  drink  a  health  with- 
out sendinff  the  toast  round.  In  matters  of 
contempt,  I  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  be 
impartial. 

CoL  [To  TorX--lRe  quiet,  fellow.  [To  the 
Ma/or] — Areyouliit,  Ma)or?  ha,  ha,  ha!  We 
hate  a  service  for  you.  [To  Torrenlo. 

Cor.  On  the  stau,^)  *pon  honour. 

Tor,  A  constable.  [Contemptuousljr. 

CoL  A  constable  of  France,  if  you  like.  You 
shall  be  major,  colonel,  or  general,  just  as  you 
please.  You  shall  hate  a  week*s  liberty,  and 
fite  hundred  crowns  for  your  campaign. 

Tor,  A  general!  What  high-road  am  I  to 
invade?  Look  ye,  Sirs,  I  am  a  soldier:  un- 
lucky a  little,  I  own. — 1  am  here  for  running 
a  puppy  through  the  lungs,  who  insulted  me. 
[Lookutff  at  the  CornWJ  But  whatever  comes 
of  that  auair,  I  will  do  nothing  fuHher  to  dis- 
grace my  cloth. 

Cor,  Considering  present  appearances,  it 
would  be  superlatively  diilicult. 

Jtfiey.  To  retrieve  your  character,  you  must 
turn  your  coat,  my  dear. 

Tor.  To  your  hiusiness,  to  your  business; 
whose  throat  am  I — 

Maj.  You  must  marry  a  prodigiously  fine 
woman;  young,  and  so  forth. 

Cor.  Lead  to  '<The  Hymeneal  AlUr.*  <<Hap- 
py  man,  blushing  bride,  ')  and  so  forth. 

CoL  Rich  besides — worth  a  plum. 

Cor.  The  Grocer! — W^orth   a  great  many, 

I  dare  say.  [Aside, 

Tor.  Is  that  the  af&ir?  Good  night  to  you, 

fentlemen.  [Gomgl  I  have  reasons  against  it. 
am  better  engaged.  Marry !  —  when  I  can 
be  hanged  any  time  I  like.  If  it  were  in  Eng- 
land, indeed,  I  could  put  a  rope  round  her 
neck— ») 

Cor,  To  extinguish — Eh — 

2^or,  What!  in  a  commercial  country. — 
No,  no. — Sell  her,  make  a  quiet  house,  and 
five  shillings  into  the  bargain.  Glorious  tri- 
umph of  reason ! 

Cor.  A  new  idea,  *pon  honour.    A  prodi- 

Sious  reconciler  to  matrimony.   Englann;  ah! 
o  I  mistake? — the  Country,  where  they  make 
the  bank  paper  and  bad  port. 

Tor.  Aye,  mermaids  and  members  of  par- 
laament. 

LoRBRZO  comes  in* 

CoL  Lorenio  at  last! 

Lor.  I  beg  pardon,— I  have  bees  detained 
by — important  business. 

Maj\  Poh!  wc  understand.  Examining  whe~ 
tber  Old  Ventoso*s  premises  are  as  accessible 
to  you  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Your  wife*s 
to  be  looked  for  there,  my  hero.       [To  Tor. 

Tor.  Old  Ventoso^s!  A  capital  expedient  to 
see   Leonora.   [Aside'J — How  much   did  you 

i)  Staflf  of  a  regiiBCBl(  tad  th«  aiaff  of  a  contUblo. 

i)  The  VMal  •zprettioBt  ia  an  aceoimt  of  a  marriage  in- 
tertod  ia  Ike  aew«papcn. 

S)  AUudiag  to  the  old  exutiag  law*  iateadcd  to  pal  in 
ibt  power  of  the  poor  aian  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  wife 
•■  well  ai  ihc  ricb  one.  The  wonan  aiaat  content  to 
liaro  a  rope  placed  rouad  her  aeck  aad  lo  be  brought 
to  narkri*  Whca  site  it  aold  lo  ibe  bighrsi  bidder; 
aad  the  bnjtr  ibas  readers  liiaitelf  reapon»ibIe  for  ibc 
debts  of  ibe  ladjr  whom  be  has  parchascd ;  while  Ihc 
•l^lcr  is  bappilj  delivered  froai  them*  for  otherwise 
tbe  «iaa  ia  always  bouad  to  pay  bia  wife's  debts, 
wbelker  tliey  liv*  together  or  act. 


s^y?  [To  tfi'e  Ma/or} — I  wiD  reconnoitre  tke 
lady. 

Lon  You  shall  have  &we  hundred  crowm! 

Ma/*  The  Governor  vrill  take  my  word  hr 
your  re-appearance,  and  I  shall  relv  dmi 
yours — with  proper  attendance.  \Jsidf. 

Tor.  Undoubtedly,  I  shall  be  tired  of  tbe 
world;  that  is,  of  fools  and  fresh  air,  in  half 
the  time.    But  if  you  catch  me  here  acaio— 

IJside. 

Lor.  [To  the  Hussars'] — Can  we  truit  tbit 
fellow? — Who  are  you?  [ToTorrenif. 

Ton  By  St  Agatha,  I  don*t  know.  1  maj 
be  the  son  of  a  king  or  a  cobbler,  for  asj 
thing  I  can  tell.  I  am  at  this  hour  vrilboBt 
purse,  profession,  or  prospect  A  sort  of  katf- 
pay  animal  on  the  muster-r^ll  of  human  nature. 

Cor.  How  did  the  dog  escape  sospeasioa 
«o  long? 

Lor.  No  equivocation,  Sir.  You  have  served? 
Was  it  in  the  Sidlian? 

Tor.  Yes,  in  every  service  in  its  tun.  I 
smoked  my  first  campaign  in  Algien;  fiddled 
my  second  in  Italy;  quadrilled  my  third  in 
France ;  and  diced,  drank,  boxed  and  hilliardcd 
my  fourth  in  England;  and  to  this  honr  I 
cannot  tell  in  which  of  them  all — Impudence 
is  the  best  talent — a  Lie  the  most  cnrreot  coin 
— or  Canting  the  most  in  fashion. 

Con  Surprising — you  did^nt  make  yoar 
fortune. 

Lor.  I  cannot  think  of  this  insult,  with  cno- 
mon  calmness.  Victoria,  Victoria!  [He  iaktt 
out  a  Miniature'] — Was  this  a  face  for  tre- 
achery ?  [The  Major  takes  i 

Maj.  A  fine  creature.  She  mi^  make  at 
treacherous  any  day  in  the  week. 

l»or.  [Agitated] — I  cannot  talk  of  this.  I 
submit  all  to  your  disposal;  but  let  her ke 
treated  gently.  She  has  made  life  hatefal  to 
mc! — I  am  ashamed  of  this  weakness. ^Tlc 
pride  of  her  upstart  family  cannot  he  too  l^ 
verely  punished.  [To  Torrento]^ Offer  her 
but  tne  slightest  insult,  and  I  will  hunt  joi 
through  the  world. — Would  I  were  in  nj 
grave !  [He  rushes  mL 

Tor.  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  time  to  he  loit 
My  toilette —my  toilette! 

Cor.  The  feliow  shall  have  my  whole  war- 
establishment.  My  parade  raoustachei,  ■; 
velvet  boots,  my  embroidered  toothpicks- 
Tor.  But  mv  stud,  my  team,  genllemes.  A 
swindler^s  nothing  unless  he  drives  km  n 
hand. 

CoL  True,  tmel  Major,  you  can  lend  kifl 
your  bays  for  a  day  or  two. 

Cor.  Barsf^)  much  more  easily  lent  tbi 
one^s  laurels,  Major.  fXaufiUsf 

Maj.  V\;hat,  Sir?  [The  Colonel  pocifa 
hiniy^^i  will  lend  him  a  sabre  as  long  ai  tke 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  a  meerschana  ^ 
smokes  like  Mount  Etna  ;'^a  devilish  deal  in>r< 
smoke  than  fire — ^like  a  young  soldier,  Cond 
my  dear. 

CoL  He  shall  have  my  last  uniform. 

Tor.  No,  Colonel ;  my  morals  and  ny  w«d- 
robe  may  have  sat  bght  enough  npoo  n^ 
but  they  shall  both  sit  lighter,  £efore  I  t>^ 
up  the  abandoned  habits^)  of  the  Btsvo- 

i)  i?«f-koraca,  aad  a  crowa  of  boaouffabla  bcja. 
•)  Tbe  )ert>o(r  eloaths;— Mmd.  bad  coadMl. 


[Act  III.  ScsNS  1.] 

I  must  have  carie4>Iandie  for  a  botel,  an  equi- 
page, a  wardrobe, — or  here  1  stay.   ' 

Col  CaHe-blancbe!  The  fellow  will  make 
us  bankrupt    He*ll  break  tbe  regiment. 

Tor.  Break^)  the  reffinient?  Noi— I  don*t 
aspire  to  be  a  national  benefactor. 
Maj,  Bravo!  jrour  scheme? 
Tor.  Tbe  whole  affair  needs  not  cost  you 
a  sequin.  It  can  be  done  on  credit.  VVby, 
if  it  were  not  done  on  credit,  nobody  would 
take  me  for  a  man  of  fashion.  —  When  tbe 
cash  is  called  for,  you  haye  only  to  follow  the 
roost  approved  examples;  take  tbe  benefit^) — 
of  these  walls,  and,— >j^o#>^tf. 

Maf.  How  tbe  devil  did  be  get  bis  know- 
ledge of  lirst  principles? 

Cor,  Tbe  haut-ton  to  a  hair. — How  rapidly 
tbe  rascal  fasbionixes! — You  can  give  him  tbe 
Iady*s  pictiircy  Major.  It  will  be  bis  com- 
mission. 

MaJ.  Undoubtedlr  •— when  be  is  ready  to 
start  But  what  title  shall  we  give  our  com- 
missioner? 

Cor.  Let  me  see, — Duke  of  Monti^-Puldano, 
Sauterne,  Cote  rotie,  or  Vin  de  Graves. 

Tor.  No,  no.  Those  are  *' familiar  as  house- 
hold names;**  they  are  in  every  body^s /nou/A. 
Jif<^.  I  have  it — There's  the  old  Prince  ^  de 
Pindcmontd,  that  all  Naples  was  talking  about 
a  year  or  two  ago.  He  has  been  roving  Eu- 
rope for  some  stray  son  of  bis.  You  have  no 
objection  to  be  the  heir?  [To  Torrento, 

Tor.  The  heir?  Fll  be  the  Prince  himself, 
or  nothing.  Prince  de  Pindemont^  1  tbe  very 
title  for  me.  Brilliant — irresistible!  Mj  prin- 
dpality  is  settled.  Fll  be  a  model  to  tbe  blood  I 

[Parading  about. 
CoL  I  aee  a  difliculty  in  this:    suppose  tbe 
Prince  should  bear  of  this  assumption   of  bis 
name  ? 

Cor.  Or  the  son,  by  accident,  know  bis  own 
father  ?  ^  [Laughing. 

Ma/.  Pob,  poh! — a  mighty  unlikely  sort  of 
thing  in  this  country. 

CoL  Well,  Major,  to  our  quarters,  and  let 

us  give  this  diplomatist  bis  final  instructions. 

Ma/.  [Cails\ — A  word,   Signior  Jeronimo. 

[Tne  Ma/or  converses  tviih  hint. 

Jail.  You  will  be   responsible.   Major?  —  A 

Mreekl  You  may  be  wanted,   you  know,  [To 

Torrenio]  by  that  time.      Good  night,  your 

honours.    Sure  to  see  them  again,   some  time 

or  other. — Ila,  ha!  [^side.  Exit 

Ma/.  [To  Tor.2   Forwards.     Come,  Cupid. 

Cor.  Cupid,  ha,  ha,  ha!   Follow  us. 

[To  Torrento. 

Tor.  [Pushing  /bnvards'] — Follow?    Do 

you  know  to  whom  you  speak?  Follow  me; 

Hussars,  follow  tbe  Prince  de  Pindemontf^. 

Cor,  Tbe  Prince  ! — ^Muffs  and  meerschaums ! 

[Exeunt,  laughing. 

ACTIU. 
ScEMi  I. — An  Apartment,  wi&i  a  Balcony. 

YiCTOKiA  alone. 

Farewell !  IVe  broke  my  chain  at  last ! 
I  stand  upon  life's  fatal  shore ! 
The  bitterness  of  death  is  past, 

i)  Ta  broak  tbe  fands  of  Ibe  rtfgimtBl}  and  to  br«ak«  or 
duband  tbe  regineaL 

s)  Alladiag  to  Ibe  ioaolrenC  dobtor'a  act. 
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Nor  love  nor  scorn  can  wrinf  me  more. 
I  lov*d,  how  deeply  lov*d!   Ob,  Heaven! 
To  thee,  to  thee  toe  pang  is  known; 
Yet,  traitor!  be  thy  crime  forgiven, 
Mine  be  tbe  shame,  the  grief  alone ! 

The  maddening  hour  when  first  we  met. 
The  glance,  the  smile,  the  vow  you  gave: 
The  last  wild  moment  haunt  me  yet; 
I  feel  theyMI  haunt  me  to  my  grave! — 
Down,  wayward  heart,  no  longer  heave; 
Thou  idle  tear,  no  longer  flow; 
And  may  that  Heav*n  be  darM  deceive, 
Forgive,  as  I  forgive  him  now. 

Too  lovely,  oh,  too  lov*d,  farewell ! 
Thoufth  parting  rends  my  bosom  strings. 
This  nour  we  part! — The  ^-ave  shall  tell 
The  thought  that  to  my  spirit  clings. 
Thou  pain,  above  all  other  pain ! 
Thou  loy,  all  other  joys  above! 
Again,  again  I  feel  thy  chain, 
And  die  thy  weeping  martyr — ^Lovs. 

F'ic,  Oh  1  what  decaying,  feeble,  fickle  things 
Are  lovers*  oaths !  IViere^s  not  a  light  in  heaven 
But  be  has  sworn  by ;  not  a  wandering  air. 
But  he  has  loaded  with  bis  buminff  vows, 
To  love  me,  serve  me,  through   all  sorrows, 

scorns ; 
Aye,  though    I   trampled   him:    and  yet   one 

word, 
Spoke,  too,  in  maiden  duty,  casts  him  of!^ 
Like  a  loosed  falcon  1    No  I   be  never  loved. 

Enter  Leonora. 

Leon.  Victoria !  sister  1  tbere^s  a  sight  abroad — 
What,  weeping? 

F'ic,  [Embarrassed] — Girl,  *tis   nothing — 

Chance — *tis  done. 
Leon.  Nothing,  sweet  sister!  here  ar«  heavy 

Of  a  pained  spirit;  sighs  upon  your  lips. 
Blushes,  that  Jie  away  like  summer-hues 
On  tbe  cropt  rose ;  and  berets  a  heaving  heart. 
The  very  beat   of  woe!     («S7ie  presses  her 

Hand  upon  Victorians  side.) 
[A  distant  flourish  of  Horns  is  heard, 
/^ic.vV hat  sounds  are  those?  i 

Leon,  I  flew  to  tell  you,   tbere*s  a  sight  i 

th*  Square, 
Worth  all  tbe  faithless  lovers  in  the  world! 
F'ic.  Let*s  rail  at  love.  [Musing, 

Leon.  [Laughing'] — Aye,  a  whole  summer*s 

day. 
Fie.  Love  is  tbe  lightest  folly  of  the  earth ; 
An  infantas  toy,  that  reason  throws  away ; 
A  dream,  that  quits  our  eyelids  with  a  touch ; 
A  music,  dying  as  it  leaves  the  lip;  ^ 

A  morning  cloud,  dissolved  before  the  sun; 
Love  is  tbe  very  echo  of  weak  hearts ; 
Tbe  louder  for  their  emptiness;  a  shade, 
A  colour  of  the  rainbow; — vanity!       [world. 
Leon.  [Laughing] — She  will  forswear  tbe 
[A  flourish  of  distant  Music, 
Fen.  [Outside,  Calling]  Marccllo— Pedro— 
Fie,  my  fatber^s  voice— 'tis  angry— 
Leon.  Here^s  a  shade. 

We  can  escape .    [Tltejr  go  behind  the  Screen. 

Vbntoso  comes  in. 

Fen.  More  plagues  for  me;  tbeyll  have  my 

life  at  last. 
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[^CoUs] — Pisanio  \  Fabian !  Pestilence  on  your 

tribe ; 
Would  I  were  rid  of  you. 

A  Noble^s  lifel 
What  is  il,  after  dll,  but  gall  and  gout. 
Clamour  for  quiet,  etiquette  for  case, 
•Watching  for  sleep,  for  coraforl  drudgery? 
To  feed  a  liveried  rabble  at  your  cost, 
That  rob  you  to  your  face! — Pisanio,  ho! 

The  slaves  are  deaf  or  drunk. 

To  waste  the  night, 
That  Nature  made  for  sleep,  in  routs  and  balls ! 
To  stuff  your  >vives  and  daughters*  heads  vritb 

whims, 
That  bring  lean  beggary  within  the  house! 
ril  fling  it  off  at  once ;  sell  all,  bum  all, 
ril  fly  to  Abyssinia — to  the  world*s  end. 
Before  the  moon  is  old. 

f7(C.  \Cormng  from  behind  the  Screen.^ 
*Tis  some  new  trouble,  we  must  qiiiet  him. 
What  has  displeased  you.  Sir?  [To  F'entoso. 

yen.  Look  there — look  there — 
The  road  is  full  of  soldiers,  coming  straight — 
heon.  Where,  my  dear  father? 

\She  runs  to  the  ¥Vindow. 

Ven.  W^here,  but  to  this  house  ? 

Where  else  can  any  mischief  light  on  earth  ? 

ril  welcome  them.  \Calli\  Marcello,  load  the 

arms! 
I  will  have  cannon  planted  at  my  gate. 
Those  are  Lorenxo^s  rogues. 

Vic,  Lorenzo's?  No! 

He  has  forgotten  us — for  ever^  [Aside. 

[A  flourish  of  Music, — Leonora   at  the 

fVindow\ 
Leon.  Here  comes  the  loveliest  pageant!  all 

the  porch 
Is  fiird  with  horsemen,  cappM  and  cloakM   in 
Now  they  dismount.  [^old. 

Ven.  \Hurrjing oul\ — Unheard  of  villany  ! 
\He  is  met  bjr  the  Countess,  upho  stops 
him  at  the  Door, 
What  rable*s  this? 
[The  Countess  enters,  holding  up  a  large 
Letter,   wrapped  in    Silk,      She   urges 
Ventoso  back.      Victoria  and  Leonora 
come  round  her.'\ 
Coun.  Whet  rabble?    You  are  wise. 
And  all  the  world  arc  fools !  This  letter,  Count, 
Comes  from~ 

Ven.  '  From  Lucifer! 

Coun,  Aye,  rack  your  brains; 

Pm  but  a  simple  woman,  have  no  head. 
No  eres,  no  ears;  the  world  would  run  astray 
But  for  the  men,  those  great  philosophers! 
Vic.  Dear  mother,  is*t  good  news? 
Leon,  Some  noble  fete? 

Coun.  Count,  read  this  name. 
Ven.  [Reads^  "  The  Prince  de  Pindemontd."* 
Leon.  [Aside\ — Charming  title. 
Ven.  I  think  I've  heard  the  name. 

He  wants  to  borrow  money,  like  them  all! 
Coun.  When  I  shut  out  that  captain,  that 

buff-belt. 
That  low-blooded  strappado,  that  half  par. 
The  world  must  go  to  wreck.  My  Lady  there 

[To  Victoria, 
Forswore  her  meals,  and  marchM  m  tears  to  bed. 
And  you,  you  wisehead,  second  Solomon — 
\Ventoso  trying  to  escape,  she  stands  in 
his  v»ajr. 


Ven,  Let  me  go  down!  What damoui's in 

the  house? 
Coun,  YouM  have  it,  that  we  must  be  aU 

undone, — 
A  bye- word ! — not  a  husband  would  be  found 
In  oicily  for  one  of  us!  Look  here. 
Here  is  the  letter;  the  despatch;  the  priie! 
{Thejr  gather   round  to  look   oper  it;  the 

repels  ihe¥¥iJ\ 
Keep  off  your  hands,  no  soul  snail  read  aline; 
/  have  perusM  it;  *tis  a  prodigy!  [She  reads. 
''His  Highness  the  Prince  de  Piodemonte, 
Duke  of  Tofar.o,  Count  of  Venditla."  (And 
twenty  other  names  besides.)  [Rtoiis\  "To 
the  Count  Ventoso,  these.  Having  heard  of 
the  rare  beauty  of  the  Signora  your  daughter; 
we  are  disposed  to  honour  your  house  wilb 
the  alliance  of  our  illustrious  family.  We 
shall,  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  this  our  prince- 
ly inclination,  go  to  your  Palazia  this  eve- 
ning ;  and,  having  approved  of  your  daughter, 
shall  forthwith  marry  her.*'  Signed— "  Pikdb- 
MONTE,**  et  caetera,  et  caelera,  et  caelera. 
Vic.   Most  sovereign    insolence!    Send  bis 

letter  back.     ~ 
Leon.  This  is  bold  wooing,  sister! 
Ven.  There's  no  talk 

Of  dower,  of  borrowing  money, — let  me  see— 

[He  takes  the  Letter. 
*Tis  writ  like  a  grandee. 

Coun.  The  finest  thing 

I  ever  read.     Saints!    how  it  smells  of  mask! 
*Tis  true  court-language,  birth  in   every  lioe; 
He  is  mjr  son-in-law.    Now,  listen  all: 
[To  Leon"]  You  to  your  chamber,  till  yoo're 

sent  for,  child. 
Vic.  I  shall  go  with  her. 
Coun.  Yes;  to  get  your  peaHs, 

Your  silks,  your  laces. 
Leon.  [Laughingl  Must  /  have  no  rhanrc? 
Coun,  vVise  mothers  all  push  off  the  eMer 

first. 
Else  she  may  bang  upon  their  hands  for  life- 
[2'o  VicJl  (Jurl  those  wild  locks.  Heaven  kdp 

me,  here's  a  head! 
[To  Ven."]  Fll  give  the  answer  to   the  Page 

myself. 
Blushing,  forsooth !  that  colour's  out  of  dale, 
I  Unknown  among  grandees.  Look  sallow,  girl! 
The  men  are  all  for  sentiment  this  week. 
Ven.  My  mind  misgives   me;    'tis  a  wodd 

of  rogues ; 
ril  sift  this  Page's  brains.  [Going,  he  returns. 

Yet,  mark  rae,  wife 
No  wasteful  fooleries;  no  banquettings; 
No  feedings  of  this  most  illustrious^lool, 
Who  flings  his  pearl  of  liberty  away. 
I  will  have  no  carouse. 

[He  goes  totvard  the  Door. 
Coun,  We'll  try  that  point.  [Half  aside. 
[She  rings.  Servants  come  m.l  [«pJ 
Where  are  yoiir  brother  knaves?  Let  all  cone 
I'll  have  a  fete  to  night.  Take  out  the  botrii: 
The  silver  gilt;  we  sup  in  the  purple  room: 
I'll  show  his  Highness  plate.  Fabndo,  fly 
And  hire  the  opera  singers — 

[Ventoso,  returning  in  great  Agitation. 
Ven,  Have  i  ears? 

Victoria  and  Leonora  approach  him 
soothingly, 
Vic.  Shall  we  attend  you»  Sir? 
Leon.  Be  padlicd. 


Scene  Z] 
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Fen.  Stay  wilh    tbat  mad    woman!    The 
world^j  jrooe  mad  1 
Princes  aod  iBtes  in.  old  Ventoso^s  hoose? 
m  die  not  worth  a  ducat    Plague  on  plague ! 
[He  rushes  out    The  Countess  follow^ 
ing  him, 
Coun,  Let  him  rave  on«    liis  wife  will  ma- 
nage biro.        [She goes  out. 
Fie,  Who!  is  this  Prince? 
Leon.  Be  sure  the  man  is  young, 

Haodsome,  and  rich,  who  has  so  wise  a  taste. 
Lorenzo  too  will  sufier,  *tis  reTenge. 
Fie.  [Indignantiy\ — ^"Twill  be  a  deep  re- 
venge! It  shall  be  done, 
ril  wed  this  Prince,  were  he  the  lowest  slave 
That  ever  bronsed  beneath  a  Moorish  sun. 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Pisan.  My  lady  waits  your  presence — 
Leon,  [To  Fictoria]  For  the  ftte! 

Kevenge  I  if  there  is  wit  in  woman. 

[To  Fictoria. 

[She  points  to  the  fTindoifp]  Look! 

Tbe  bridal  star  is  lighted. 
Fie,  [Dejectedij}  Tis  a  lamp 

Lit  in  a  sepulchre. 

Thejr  sing.^^Trio. — (Spanish.) 

Tkll  us,  thou  glorious  Star  of  eve! 

What  sees  thine  eye? 
Wherever  human  hearts  can  heave, 

Man^s  misery! 
Life,  but  a  lengthened  chain; 
Youth,  weary,  wild  and  vain; 
Age  on  a  bed  of  pain, 

Longing  to  die! 

Yet  there^s  a  rest! 
Where  earthly  agonies 
Awake  no  signs 
In  the  cold  breast 

Tell  us,  thou  glorious  Star  of  eve !     * 

Sees  not  thine  eye 
Some  spot,  where  hearts  no  longer  heave, 

In  thine  own  sky? 
\^hcre  all  Lifers  wrongs  are  o*er. 

Where  Anguish  weeps  no  more, 
Where  injured  Spirits  soar, 

Never  to  die?  [Exeunt, 

$CEN  B II. — ^  chamber  in  LoRBNZO^s  Quarters^ 
with  a  Firanda  opening  on  the  Sea. 
Evening.  A  S enfant  fvaiting.  Lo&EifZO 
searching  among  some  Papers  at  a  Table, 

Lf^r.  Victoria's  picture  lost ! — Yet  how  'twas 

lost, 
iaHles  ali    thought ;— 'twas  lodged   upon  my 

heart, 
^Vfaere  it  lay  ever,  my  companion  sweet, 
'^ceding  my  melancholy  with  the  looks, 
t'Vhereon  once  lived  my  love. 
7o  the  Attendant]         Go,  boy;  take  horse, 
Vnd  hurry  back  tbat  loiterer, 
low  toveiy  thro'  those  vapours  soars  the  moon"! 
^ike  a  paic  spirit,  casting  off  the  shroud 
is  it  ascends  to  Heaven! 

[ffe  rises,  and  goes'  to  the  Casement. 

Woman's  all  false, 
'ictoria!  at  this  hour  what  solemn  vows, 
^Vhat  deathless  contracts,  lovely  hopes,   rich 

dreams, 
^Vere  uttered  in  the  presence  of  the  moon! 


Whj,  there  was  not  a  hill-top  round  the  Bay, 
But  in  our  thoughts  was  made  a  monument. 
Inscribed  with  gentle  memories  of  Love  I 
LTpon  yon  mount  our  cottage  should  be  built. 
Unmatched  since  Paradise ; — upon  the  next, 
A  beacon  should  be  raised,  to  light  me  home 
From  the  Morocco  wars;  the  third  should  hear 
The  marble  beauty  of  the  patron  saint. 
That  watch'd  me  in  the  fields 

Enter  Spado. 

Retum'd  at  last? 

Have  you  brought  back  the  picture?   Where 

wasH  found? 
Or  give  it  without  words. 

Spa.  I've  ranged  the  city. 

Ransacked  the  jewel  mart,  proclaimed  the  loss. 
With  offer  of  reward,  throughout  the  streets, 
Yet  still  it  is  unfound. 

Lor.  I'll  not  believe  it. 

You  have  played  truant!   'lis   not  three  days, 

since 
I  sav'd  you  from  the  chain. 

Spa.  I  know  it  well. 

Signior  Torrento,  with  whom  I  had — starved, 
LeU  me  to  rob,  or  perish  in  the  streets. 

Lor,  I'll  make  the  search  myself;  bring  me 

my  cloak. 

Spa.    [Going,  re/wr/i*] ^There  are   grand 

doings  in  the  square  to-night; 
The  Villa  is  lit  up. 

Lor.  The  Count  Ventoso's! 

Spa,  From  ground   to   roof,  the   walls  are 
'*         in  a  flame 
VVith  lamps,  and   burning  torches;   blacoaed 

shields  [bang. 

Fill  all  the  casements,  from  which  chaplets 
And  bridal  banners; 

Then,  the  companies 
Of  city  music,  in  their  gay  chaloupes, 
Play  on  the  waters;  all  the  square  is  thick 
With  gazing  citizens. 

Lor,  [Musing] — Ventoso's  house? 

Spa,  I  wish  'twere  burnt;  there  never  came 

a  night, 
nrhis  bitter  week,  but  found  me  at  its  gate, 
Sbiv'rinc,  and  singing  with  my  gay  Signior. 

Lor,  Torrento!  [In  surprise. 

Spa,  Nay,  I  saw  the  lady  come. 
Ready  to  make  a  love  march. 

Lor.  Falsehood ! 

Spa.  [Bowing]  Truih! 

Lor,  She  could  not  sink  so  deep.     [Aside, 
[To  Spado]  When  was  this  seen? 

tS/yo.  Twelve  hours  before  you  hired  me. 

Lor.  'Twas  the  day, — 

The  very  day  I  landed. 

Woman,  woman! 
This  was  your  fainting;  this  the  secret  shame, 
That  chok  d  your  voice,  filled  your  sunk  eyes 

with  tears. 
Made  your  cheek  bum,  then  take  death's  sud- 
den hue; 
This  was  the  guilty  memory,  that  shook 
Your  frame  at  sight  of  me. 
[To  Spado]  What  did  you  hear? 

Spa.  Nothing!    but  that  some  luckless,  lov- 

ing  dog, 
Some  beggar  suitor,  some  old  hanger-on, 
Was  justlcick'd  out  amid  the  general  laugh. 
I     Lor.  Insult  and  infamy! 
I  For  what?  for  whom?  [Half  aside. 
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Spa,  For  a  Magnifico— a  Don  of  dons. 
A  Prince — sups  there  to>night. 

Lor,  ^Musing]  And  for  thai  knaTe, 

That  pnson-priDce,  was  all  their  juhilee? 
So  much  the  better!  When  the   mask's  torn 

off, 
Twill  make    surprise    the    sharper;    Shame, 

more  shame; 
The  rabble's  laugh  strike  with  a  louder  roar 
Into  their  startled  ears — 
r Jo  Spado]  Some  paper,  Sir. 

[Musing']  That  slave  shall  marry  her! 

They  run  to  the  net 
Faster  than  scorn  could  drive  them. 
Let  them  run. 

(He  writes,  reading  at  interoais, 
ai's  a  love-letter— I  know  it,  by  his 
being  so  desperately  pussled. — And  Vm  to  be 
the  minister  of  the  tender  passion — the  Car- 
rier-dove— Cupid*s  postmaster-general. 

Lor,  "I  have  abandoned,"— "Marry  her," — 
^Five  hundred  crowns  more**  [Jfe  rises. 

Thir— Signior  Desperado,  shall  revenge  me; 
ril  make  them  all  a  sport,  a  common  talel 

[He  folds  (he  Letter,   addresses  it,  and 

reads,! 
"  To  His  Highness,  the  Pnnce  de  Pindemont^." 
A  sounding  title,  made  to  win  the  sex; 
Fit  bait  for  vanity. 

£7*0  Spado]  Take  this  with  speed 

To  his  palazsa;  if  the  Prince  be  gone, 
Follow  to  Count  Ventoso*s.      [lie  drops  his 
head  on  the  JV>^/«]— Oh,  Viclorta ! 

Spa,  [Takes  the  Letter,  peeps  into  it] — 
**  Five  hundred  crowns.** — A  draft  on  His  High- 
ness, no  doubt,  ril  draw  a  draught  on  him, 
too — a  draught  on  his  cellar.  When  the  high 
contracting  parties  deal  in  loans,  the  ambas- 
sadors have  a  right  to  their  per  centage. 

[JExit. 

[Music  heard  outside, — Approaching] 

Sbptbtt.— (French.) 

Joy  to  Yenloso's  halls! 
Eve  on  the  waters  falls, 

Crimson  and  calm.  ^ 

Stars  are  awake  on  high. 
Winds  in  sweet  slumber  lie. 
Dew-dipt,  the  blossoms  sigh, 

All  breathing  balm. 

Come,  gallant  masquers!  all 
Come  to  our  festival, 

DeckM  in  your  pride. 
Beauty  and  birth  are  there, 
Joy  to  the  lovely  Pair! 
May  time  and  sorrow  spare 

Bridegroom  and  Bride! 

Lor,  What  words  are  those?  '<Joy  to  Ven- 

toso*s  halls;** 
And  I,  who   should   have   been  the  foremost 

there. 
Must  be  an  exile!    [Jbisturbed]   Married!  — 

and  to-night! 
^— Tis  but  the  song  of  the  streets ! 
[Indignantly] — ^Have   they   not   scorned  me, 

— broken  bond  and  oath ; 
Taunted  my  birth! — *Tis   justice.  —  Let  them 

feel  I 
[Musing'} — I  may  be  noble!   Paulo^  dying 

words 
Had  mystery*  in  them — 


(Adii 
He  si 
"he  su 


distant  sound  of  0$e  Chorus  is  heard,] 
starts.]  How  will  Victoria  bear 

sudden  shames,  the  scoma,  the   mkeriet, 
Of  this  wild  wedlock;  the  companiooafaip 
Of  the  rude  brawlers,   gamblers,   and  loosa 

knaves. 
That  then  must  make  her  world  f 
[DejecUdly]  Her  heart  will  break, 

And  she  will  perish ;  and  mjr  black  revenge 
W^ill  thus  have  laid  her  beauty  in  the  grave. 

[Rising  suddenly] — ^He  shall  not  many  her. 
CallsU^U  Spado  there? 

[^The  Chorus  is  heard  mare  disiattdj. 

A  Servant  enters, 

Sero,  Signior,  he's  gone  1  He  left  the  konaa 
on  tho  spur. 

Lor,  My  letterl  *tvrill  ruin  all  I 
[CaUs]  Bring  me  my  hime. 

i  vrill  unmask  the  plot  of  my  revenge  ; 
And  having  saved  Ler,  sever  the  last 
That  binds  me  to  the  worid. 

[He  rushes  out,  0ie  Chorus  pauin^ 


ACT  IV. 

ScBNX  L — Vbntoso*8  House. 

A  handsome  Apartment;   a  heaufet 
plate;  a  showj  Cliair  in  the  centre*  Ser- 
pants  are  arranging  the  Room* 

LsoMoaA  glides  in, 

Leon.  Grand  preparations!  All  tlie  dancers 

come! 
Oh,  were  Torrento  here]  but  he  is  lost! 
The  merriest  fellow  that  e*er  woke   the  night 
With  the  sweet  music  of  a  lover*s  vows. 

[A  low  Sjmphony  of  Horns  is  heard 

without,  which  continues  tiU  the  Sang. 

Oh,  silver  sounds!  whence  are  ye?  From  Ibc 

thrones. 
That  spirits  make  of  the  empurpled  donds. 
Or  from  the  sparkling  waters,  or  ibe  bills, 
Upon  whose  leafy  brows  the  evening  star 
Lies  like  a  diadem!  O,  silver  sounds: 
Breathe  round   me  till   iove*s   mother,   slow- 
paced  Nij^ht, 
Hears  your  deep  summons  m  her  shadovry  celL 

Air.  — (Spanish.) 

Oh!  sweet  'tis  to  wander  beside  tbe  IrashM 

wave. 
When   the  breezes   in    twilight    Ibeir  pale 

pinions  lave. 
And  Echo  repeats,  from  the    depths  of  her 

cave, 
The  song  of  the  shepherds*  retumiitf! 
And  sweet  *tis  to  sit,  where  the  vintage  wty- 

toon,  my  love. 
Lets  in,   like  snow-flakes,  the   light  of  the 

moon,  my  love; 
And  to  the  Castanet 
Twinkle  the  merry  feet^ 
And  bcauty*s  dark  eyes  are    hnming^  tmj 
love. 

But  sweeter  the  hour,  when  the  star  bides 

its  gleam, 
And  the  moon  in  Uie  waters  has  bath*d  hcr 

white  beam. 
And   the  worid  and  its  woes  are  as  ^1  a* 

a  dream; 
For  then,  joy  the  midnight  is  wnging 
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Tbeoi  comes  to  my  window   the  sound  of 

thy  lute,  my  loTe, 
Come  tender  tales,   when  its  thrillings  are 
mute,  my  love: 
Oh,  never  momiag  smil*d 
Ob  visions  briffbt  and  wild,         [loTel 
Such  M  that  darK  hour  is  hrin^ng,  my 

The  CouHTBSS  enters,  /olloa^ed  byBsAVAJUiOy 

Ofiih  plate. 

Coun,   Bernardo,    set   those    cups    on    the 

beaufet, 
These  tankards  in   the   middle.  [She  gazes'] 

There's  a  siffht! 
Where  are  the  covers?  Wharstheman  about? 
Must  I  do  all  the  work  with  my  own  hands  ? 
[To  another] — Bring  out  the  oowl!  Heaven 

knows  for  what  youVe  fed. 
Bring  out,  I  say,  my  mother's  christening  bowl. 
(Saints  rest  the  time,  I  seldom  le^  it  dry.) 

Softly,  Sir, 
China's  not  iron.    Blockhead !  by  my  life, 
I  vrish  the  vrorld  were  peopled  without  men! 
(This  night  will  kill  me.) 
[To another] — Where's  your  master/  knave? 

F'en,^-[Entering  exuUingljJ] 
Here,  Countess!   I  have  news   for   you,— the 

Prince!, 
He's  the  true  Phoenix! — I  have  heard  of  him 
Through  all  the  *Chana[e, — a  bird  of  Paradise ! 
A  man  of  gold  and  silver!  a  true  mine! 
Lord  of  Galahria!  I  shall  he  a  duke! 
"Whr,  he  could  buy  the  bank  of  Venice ;  sleep 
Bed«]ed  on  ingots;  play  at  dice  with  gems, 
Common  as  counters. — Prince  de  Pind;emont^, 
Next  to  the  Italian  throne! 

Coun,  Thanks  to  the  stars, 

Most  glorious  news!  I  dreara'd  of  it  last  night; 
Saw  golden  showers,  proud  dames  and  cavaliers, 
All  snk  and  diamonos. 

Fen.  Signior  Stefano  . 

Weli  kno'wa  the  name.  I  Uiought  to  tell  you, 

love. 
This  new  acquaintance  asked  himself  to«nigbt ; 
We  must  endure  him;  he's  a  j^ntleman. 
Landed  to-day  from  Naples,  with  a  bond, 
A  debt  of  our  late  kinsman's,  whose  discharge 
Would  swrallow  half  the  estate. 

Coun*  I've  done  with  trade, 

dl  have  no  fellows,  black  as  their  own  bales, 
To  meet  w^ijr  son-in-law.  [Flourish  of  Music, 

The  Prince  arrived ! 
ifou  must  receive  his  Highness  with  a  speech ; 
[^y  on  the  flattery  thick;  trumpet  his  name; 
ifour  ^reat  men  have  great  ears. 

yen*  I  make  a  speech ! 
!'d  take  a  tiger  by  the  heard  as  soon. 
fou'J]  entertain  his  Highness.  I  have  aches, — 
The  night  air's  bad  for  agues.    I'm  asleep: 
Cannot  I  steal  away?    I  bate  grandees! 
've  bad  them  on  my  books. 

Conn,  Here  jovl  must  stay. 

'To  ts  Servant] — Call  in  the  singers. 

"Enter  Sihgbrs.     She  ranges  ihem. 

^ow^,  as  his  Highness  enters,  sing  the  stave 
ion  san^  lor  the  King's  entry.    Sing  it  out; 
*ll  have  no  whisperings  for  my  money. 
f/f/ourish  of  Clarinets  and  Horns  outside.] 
J^/s  Highness  the  Prince  de  Pindemonte* 
MM  4snnouhced  bjr  successive.   Servants 


Bern.  [Entering,  announces] — His  High- 
ness the  Prince  de  Pinderaont^. 

[The  SepteU  begins.  A  train  of  Falets, 
richljr  dressed,  enter.  Torrbnto,  mag- 
nificently Costumed,  follotvs  ,  and  /lings 
himself  into  the  Chair;  the  Falets  ran- 
ging themselves  behind.] 

Septett  and  Chorus. 

Hail!  to  proiid  Palermo's  city, 
•Fam'd  for  all  that's  rich  and  rare; 

Fam'd  for  women,  wise,  yet  pretly — 
Miracles — as  women  are. 

Fam'd  for  churches,  without  slumber; 

Fam'd  for  statesmen  above  sale; 
Fam'd  for  judges,  no  law  lumber; 

To  the  world's  ninth  wonder,  hail! 

Piince,  to  proud  Palermo,  hail! 

[ToRRENTO,  reclining  himself  indolently.] 

Tor.  Bravo!  bravissimo,  superb. — Begone! 

I'm  weary  of  you.  [^^  Singers  retire. 

Showy  pictures,  plate, 
Tajpeslry.-'Twill  do.  [Aside. 

t To  Bernardo] — Pray,  fellow,  who  are  those, 
owing  beside  me? 
[To  an  Attendant]^C^i\Of  bring  my  musk. 
Coun.  [To  ^entoso] — Address  the  Prince — 

[Aside. 
Ven.  Not  I,  for  all  the  worid! 

Coun.  Stand  forth,  my  Lord. — The  Count 

Ventoso,  Prince. 
Ven.  Most  mighty!  most  magnificent! 
Coun.  The  man's  tongue-tied! 
[To  Ventoso] — /  will  address  his  Highness. 

[Aside. 
Most  noble,  puissant,  and  illustrious  Prince, 
Whose  virtues,  dignities,  and  ancient  birth. 
This  day  both  honour  and  eclipse  our  house. 
Ven,  £dipse  our  house! 

J  Attempting  to  harangue. 
^       ,  e]  Rival  orators! 

Honour  1  This  moment  there  are  ten  grandees 
Waiting,  with  each  an  heiress  in  his  hand ; 
I  leave  ihem  to  despair.    The  Emperor 
Offered  me  three  archduchesses  at  once, 
W^ith  provinces  for  portions. — I  declined. 
Ven,  [Haranguing] — This  day  eclipse  our 

house ! 
Coun,  A  Grand  Signior! 

Tor.  Aye,  there's  my  whiskered  friend,  the 
A  brilliant  spirit,  spite  of  Mahomet,  [Ottoman, 
The  finest  judge  in  Europe  of  champagne- 
He  would  have  given  his  haram,  wife  and  all. 
Ven,  His  vrifc! — a  wise  old  Turk. 

[Aside,  laughing. 
Tor.  Where  is  the  bride? 

Coun.  She  waits  your  Highness'  bidding. 
Fen.  [To  the  Countess]  Listen,  wife; 
No  tyranny.    She  must  not  be  compelled. 

[Aside, 

Coun.  [To  Ventoso  aside]  —Hold  your  wise 

tongue — if  she's  a  child  of  mine, 

Fd  make  her  wed  a  hippopotamus.        [Exit 

Ven.  A  hippopotamus  I  [Laughing] — ^Tvrixt 

son  and  wife 
I  might  turn  showman. 

Tor.  [Advances  towards  a  Picture]   A 

noble  picture, 
Count — a  Tintoret? 

Ven.  Some  martyrdom,  or  marriage  —  all 

the  same.  [Aside. 
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But  Prince, — my  Titian, — worth  its  weif^ht  in 

gold.  [Pointing  to  a  Picture, 
Bernardo.  [Announcesy—Tht  Signior  Stc- 

fano.    '[He  enters  haugh'iljr, 
Ste»  SOf  Count,  your  servant!    Use   no  ce- 
remony. 
A  showy  house. — Those  brawling  citizens 
Have  blocked  your  gales.     I  fought  my   way; 

— ^'tis  hot; 
Here,  lacquey,  take  my  cloak.  [Sits. 

Now,  where  s  your  son-in  law.  [To  F'entoso. 

Fen.  His  Highness*  chair! 

St  Anthony ! — He'll  see  you, — Tis  the  Prince. 

[Pointing. 
Rise,  honest  friend! 
Would  you  be  sent  to  the  galleys?    Here's 

my  wife — 
Rise,  if  youM  keep  your  ears — Shell  talk  to 

you. 
This  is  the  wildest  fellow  of  them  all.     [Aside. 
The' Countess  1  Prince. 

Coun,   [^Leading   in    Victoria,    veiled^  — 

Prince  de  Pindemontd, 
This  is  the  hand  too  honoured — 

Ste.  Pindemont^  I 

A  bold  usurper.  [Aside. 

Tor,  *Tis  Leonora!    I  must  talk  her  dumb, 

Or  else  Torrento's  nam^  is  on  her  lips, 

And  so  my  Princedom's  vanished.         [Aside. 

[Affectedly,  as  Victoria  approaches.^ 
^\s  an  enchanted  vision!  Ha!  she  comes — 
There's  music  in  her  motion.    All  the  air 
Dances  around  her.    Venus  1  There's  a  foot, 
So  light  and  delicate,  that  it  should  tread 
Only  on  flowers,  which,  amorous  of  its  touch, 
Should   sigh  their  souls   out,   proud   of  such 

sweet  death. 
So  glides  upon  her  clouds  the  queen  of  Love ! 
So  sovereign  Juno  won  the  heart  of  Jove. 
Ste.  [Aside"] — A  high-flown  wooer!   Now, 
^that  face  !  Oh,  Heaven, 
There's  no  similitude!  Deceived ~ deceived — 
No  touch  of  the  voice,  no  glance!  I'll  try  him 

deep 
Ere  I  have  done  witn  him. 

Tor.  [To  Victoria']    Transcendent  one! — 
The  countenance  that  would  befit  this  shape, 
Must  be  a  miracle.     Nay,  envious  veil! 

[He  lifts  the  Veil,  and  stands  surprised. 
Coun.  He's  struck  at  once !  [Aside  to  Count. 
Ven.  Countess,  I'll  he  a  duke ! 

Ste.  As  sure  as  he's  a  prince — old  Vanity. 

[Aside. 
Tor.  A  paragon  of  beauty !  and  alone  ? 

[To  the  Countess, 
Has  she  no  sister-witchery  r 

Coun.  None — none — 

Fit  to  be  looked  at^ 

Ven.  But  a  girl,  a  child. 

Still  at  her  simpler.  Here's  the  heiress.  Prince ! 
Tor.  Then  Hwassome  cunning  witch  of  Sicily, 
Some  chamberer,  that  winds  her  mistress'  silk, 
A  bright-eyed  gipsy  with  a  silver  tongue. 
That  won  mv  serenades.  [^Aside. — 

[He  Takes  a  Miniature  from  his  bosom, 
and  gazes  on  it. 

Tis  beauUful! 
A  ruby  lip,  a  cheek  carnation-dyed. 
A  deep,  love-darting  eye!  The  recreant  slave! 
He  should  have  treasur'cf  it,  as  monks  their  beads, 
A  thing  to  pray  by. 

Vic.  'Tis  my  miniature. 


Given  to  Lorenzo!  [Aside,  anxiously^ — ^\Vai 

it  lost  by  -chance  P   fJo  Tor, 
Tor.  [ExuJtingiy] — ^Yes ;   by   such  chance 

as  nangs  upon  the  die! 
To  me  rich  fortune!  for  this  crystal  round. 
Like  a  bright  lamp,  first  lit  me  to  the  sbrine. 
Where  I  have  turned — idolater. 

Vic.  His  stake! 

Lost  among  gamblers!   [Aside]  Let  me  look 

on't,  Sir! 
I'll  drive  him  from   my  heart.    [Aside]  Has 

it  a  name? 
Tor.  [Holds  it  playfully  from  her^Ste- 

fano  advances  to  him.] 
Ste.[Sternly] — Give  her  the  picture!  What! 

resist  the  wish 
Told  in  the  glistening  of  a  fair  maid's  eye ! 
When  /  was  young,  I  should  have   ranged 

the  earth, 
Plung'd  in  the  billows  of  the  angry  sea. 
Defied  the  hungry  desert,  leap'd  the  moon! 
Rather  than  see  my  lady's  rosy  lip 
Pale  «vith  soliciting.    Give  her  the  pidore. 
[Stefano  grasps  it,  and  gives  it  io  Vtctorta, 

who  retires,  overwhelmed. 
Vic.  Lorenzo!  cruel,  faithless  Lorenso! 

[ExiL 
Tor,  Count,  what  buffoon  is  this?  the  ladv 

fled!— 
Taking  my  soul  with  her.     Gonsalvo^ho! 
SevLt  this  old  bravo — to  the  jail  with  kim. 
The  deepest  dungeon.  He  may  lodge  in  nine 

S Aside — Attendants  approach. 
eepest  dungeon! — 

Ven.  Pardon,  gracious  Prince, 

He's  old,  light-headed,  is  my  guest  to-night; 
He  knows  your  Highness  well. 

Tor.  Betrayed,  blown  up.      [Aside. 

Know  me?  Impossible! 

Coun.  He  know  the  Prince! 

Out  with  him,  husband. 

Ste,  I  will  spare  his  shame.  \_Aside> 

Lady,  some  mercy!  I  am  old, -and  tirae. 
That  m'akes  such  havoc  in  a  lady's  cheek. 
May  cloud  an  old  man's  brains;   1  had  mistook 
Your  Highness  for  a  famous  reprobate: 
*Twas  in  Algiers; — ^he  wore  the  turban   then; 
A  gambling,  fighting,  roving,  spendthrift  knave. 
Familiar  with  all  jails.    I'll  lay  my  life. 
He's  deep  tijis  hour  in  knavery,  plotting  thic^ 
To  drain  some  dotard's  purse,  begui£  aonc 

maid. 
Or  lead  some  ancient  idiots  by  the  ears, 
As  easily  as  asses.     And  his  name, 
I  think— 'twas  called— Torrento ! 

[Looking  on  Tor. 

Tor.  Still  unhang'd? 

4$*/^.  His  time  will  come,  my  Prince. 

Ven.  [Aside  to  Countess]  Torrenio! 

Can  he  be  living?  old  Anselmo's  son. 
The  rightful  heir,  whose  coming  thrusts  us  «wt 
From  title  and  estate? 

Coun.  [Aside,  angrily,  to  VentosoJ'^l  knom 

he*s  dead, — 
As  deep  as  seas  can  drown  him. 

Signior  Stefano^ 
Where  is  that  varlet? 

Tor,   [Fixing  his  eye  upon  him\  —  Ust 

in  Sialy.— 

Ste,  This  sounds  of  Curiosity ;  beware ! 
Twas  woman's  sin  in  paradise. 

Ven.  And 
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Court.  Tis  woman's  privilege;  'tis  the  sa]t 

of  tlie  earth. 
Tor.  He  must  be  bribed.     Til  lead   them 
from  the  scent  $ 
1*11  rhapsodize  the  fools.  [Aside* 

Curiosity  ! 
True,  lady,  by  the  roses  on  those  Ims, 
Both  man  anc  woman  would  find  life  a  waste, 
But  for  the  cunning  of— Curiosity  1 
She*s  the  world*s  witch,  and  through  the  world 

she  runs, 
The  merriest  masquer  underneath  the  moon! 

To  beauties,  languid  from  the  last  night's  rout, 
She  comes  with  tresses   loose,   and  shoulders 

wrapt 
In  mominff  shawls;   and   by  th.eir  pillow  sits, 
Telling  delicious  tales  of — lovers  lost. 
Fair  rivals  jilted,  scandals,  smuggled  lace. 
The  hundredth  Novel  of  the  Great  Unknown ! 
And  then  they  smile,  and  rub  their  eyes,  and 

yawn. 
And  wonder  what^s  o'clock,  then  sink  again; 
And  thus  she  sends  the  pretty  fools  to   sleep. 

She  comes  to  ancient  dames,->^and  stiff  as  steel. 
In  hood  and  stomacher,  with  snufT  in  hand, 
She  makes  their  rigid  muscles  gay  with  news 
Of  Doctors'  Commons,  matches  broken  off. 
Blue-slocking  frailties,  cards,  and   ratafia; 
And  thus  she  gives  them  prattle  for  the  day. 

She  lils  by  ancient  politicians,  bo^ed 
As  if  a  hundred  years  were  on  her  back ; 
Then  peering  through  her  spectacles,  she  reads 
A  seeming  journal,  stulTd  with  monstrous  tales 
Of  Turks  and  Tartars ;   deep   conspiracies, 
(Bom  in  the  writer's  brain ;)  of  spots  in  the  sun, 
Freenant  with  fearful  wars.  Ana  so  they  shake, 
And  hope  they'll  find  the  world  all  safe  by  morn. 
And  thus  she   makes  the  world,   botn  young 

and  old. 
Bow  down  to  sovereign  Curio sitt  ! 

Ste,  The  knave  has  spirit,   fire,   a    cunning 

tongue ; 
Can  it  be  he?^and  yet,  that  countenance. 

[Aside, 
Coun,  Your  Hiffhness  sups  with  usr     We 

nave  a  dance ; 
A  hurried  things     My  daughter  will  return. 
Sbe*s  gone  into  the  air — the  night  breese  stirs. 
YouMl  Donour  us?  [earth  — 

Tor,   [Affeciedfy^-^VW  follow   you   thro' 
By  Cupid's  bow,  by  nis  empurpled  wings. 
By  all     his  arrows — quiver' J  in  those  eyes. 
Coun,  He's  an  angelic  man  1  [Aside, 

[He  leads  her    awards  the  Door, 
Ven,  Friend  Stefano, 

There's  no  ill  blood;  be  gay;  you'll  come  with 

us  — 
Would  he  were  in  the  dungeon  ^Renegade! 

[Aside, 
Ste.  Vl\   see   that  girL    Truth,  stain'd   and 

scorn'd  by  man, 
Makes  vroman's  heart  its  temple.   [Aside"]  To 

your  dancer — 
No— while  there's  freshness  in  the  open  sky, 
Silence  in  night,  fragrance  in  breathing  flowers. 
Or  music  in  the  murmnr  of  the  waves  I — 
ril  walk  in  the  garden.    Leave  m.e: — 111  come 

back 
By  supper  time.— I'll  know  the  truth  this  night 

[Aside^-he  goes. 


yen.  There's  a  proud  step,  the  frown  of, a 

grandee  1 
Pob !  Ill  be  one  next  week!  I'll  learn  the  step! 
I'll  give  as  fierce  a  frown — as  cool  a  stare; 
Look  dignity  with  any  duke  alive^ 
ril  strut  with  all  the  blood  of  Chariemagne  1 

Coun,  [CaUing\  Count  I 

Must  I  stay  here  all  night? 

Tor,  Countess— your  slate! 

W^hat  jewels  would  you   choose  to  wear  in 

church  ? 
My  noble  father;  there's  a  hunting  lodge, 
A  triflinj?  thing  of  fifty  thousand  crowns, 
In  my  Calabrian  woods.    The  toy  is  yours. 
If  you  have  friends  who   wish  for  pension, 

place. 
Now  is  their  time  to  ask.    Give  me  your  ear. 

STo  Ventoso. 
^      Se  what  they 
will, "  "  [souths 

Consuls,    commissioners — east,  west,   north* 
/  will  provide  for  them.    Lead  on,  my  Lord! 

[A  Dance  his  heard  within. 
Breathe  sweet,  ye  flutes!    Ye   daticers,  tightly 

move. 
For  life  is  rapture,  when  'tis  crolnrn'd  by  love  I 
[F^entoso  leads.  The  Countess  is  handed 
bj  Tortento,  who  moves  round  her 
to  the  Music, 

SCENB  II. — A  Saloon,  decorated  /or  a  Fete, 
opening  on  the  Garden,  with  a  view  of 
the  Bay,  Illuminated  boats,  fireworks, 
etc,  'Die  Dance  has  begun.  Towards 
its  close,  ToaHEmTO,  handing  the  Coun- 
tess, with  Vent  OS  o  leading  the  waj,  enters. 

Tor,  lyiagnificent !  Incomparable!  Superior 
to  my  friend  the  grand  Signior^s  flutes — to  Na- 
ples— ^to  the  Tttileries — superb!  But  the  god- 
dess of  the  night!  Where  is  your  lovely 
daughter? 

Coun,  She  will  be  here  by-and-bye.  Seek 
for  her,  Bernardo. 

[A  Tumult  is  heard  outside.    The  Dancers 
retire."] 

Coun,  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this 
noise?  Street  serenaders!  Voices  prodigiously 
high ! 

Tor,  But  set  in  a  jprodigiously  low  key.  A 
quari^l   among  the  footmen. 

[The  Noise  increases, 

yen.  They  are  breaking  into  the  house. 
Worse  and  worse.     [He  hurries  to  the  Door, 

Tor,  [Listening] — lt*s  more  like  breaking  out 

of  prison.     A  bravura  of  bars^  with  a  running 

accompaniment  of  chains — ** linked  sweetness 

long  drawn  out.'*        [Lorenzo^s  voice  heard 

outside,  through  the  Clamour, 

Lor,  The  Count  will  see   me.    The  Count 

shall  see  me.     Out  of  my  way,  scoundrels — 

I  will  cut  the  throat  of  toe  first  that  stops  me. 

[He  bursts  into  the  Saloon^  forcing  the 

Attendants  before  him, 

Coun,  The  Captain! — insult. 

yen.  The  Captain ! — Bloodshed. 

Tor,  The  Captain! — (Ruin.) 


[Aside, 

{Aside, , 

[Tog ether 4 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Lor.  Count,  I  come  to  —  [Sees  Tdrrento] 
—Oh!  jrou  here.  Sir. — Give  me  my  letter  this 
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7'or.  Wbat  do  you  mean? — I  have  no  let- |)iundred    dozen   of  that  giiitar-«cnpcr|  tkal 
ter.— What,  in  the  name  of  confusion,  brings  sighing  Cavaliero,  that  pays  me  my  wages  now, 


you  here  ? — YouMl  destroy  your  own  scheme 

[Aside, 

Lor,  Alps  safe,  then.  [Aside]  -^  Count,  I 
make  no  apology.  I  have  come  to  render  you 
the  most  essential  service; — to  warn  you,  that 
you  are  on  the  brink  of  disgrace, — that  your 
•family  are  about  to  be  plunged  into  contempt, 
▼exation  and  shame, — that  this  marriage  is — a 
mockery!  and  this  Prince — an  impostor! 

Tor,  An  explosion!  All's  over — 1  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  make  a  ru*n  for  it. — The  door 
crowded.)  [Asidel — Count,  vou  canH  believe 
this  ?  You  should  Icnow  me  better. 

F'en.  Here's  a  discovery  1  An  earthquake ! 
Is  this  possible?  [To  Torr^/ito]  —  Why,  be 
has  not  a  word  to  say  in  his  defence.  No 
Prince  1 — Yet  I  thought  I  could  not  be  mista- 
ken, he  was  so  monstrously  impudent. — There 
was  something  in  old  Stefano's  hints,  after  all. 
Know  you  better!  Sir,  I  don't  choose  to  ex- 
tend my  acquaintance  in  ^our  line  at  present. 
The  world  u  full  of  impostors ! 

Court*  Can  I  believe  my  eyes!  —  He  seems 
mightily  cast  down.       [Looking  at  Torrenio, 

ren.  Aye — cast  ^)  for  transportation. 

Tor.  The  girl's  worth  fighting  for.  I'll  battle 
it  out.  [Aside,  To  Xor<?/izoJ— Sir,  my  in- 
sulted honour  scorns  to  defend  itself  but  by 
my  sword.    Dare  you  draw  ? 

[He  half  dratvs  his  StPord, 

Lor,  [Bursting  into  a  contemptuous  Laugh] 
Draw !  and  with  jrou  /  Go^  draw  corks. — The 
devil  take  his  impudence!  Begone,  Sir! 

Coun,  There  will  be  suicide;   I  shall  faint. 

Tor.  Countess,  I  respect  your  delicacy. 
[Sheathes  his  Sword]  You  shall  have  proof 
irresistible  of  my  rank  and  honour.  You^  Sir, 
shall  hear  of  me  to-morrow.       [To  Lorenzo, 

Lor.  Count  and  Countess,  1  congratulate 
you.  This  is  true  triumph!  Leate  the  house. 
His  rank  and  honour,  ha,  ha!  He  will  not 
find  a  gentleman  in  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
island  to  vouch  for  his  character,  his  property, 
or  his  title.  [As  Torrento  retires.  Spado  tot- 
ters in  behind.  Drunk,  holding  up  a  Letter, 

Spa.  A  letter,  my  Lord  Count  [The  At- 
tendants attempt  to  hold  hint]  Dog,  would 
you  stop  royal  correspondence  ?  would  you  rob 
the  mail?  Is  the  Prince  de  Pindemontc  here? 

t  Totters  about]  Keeps  mighty  good  wine  in 
is  Palaxza.  ill  drink  his  health  any  time  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  A  letter — tor  the  — 
Prince  de  Pindemonte'. 

Lor.  Spado  I  [Rushes forwiMrd] — That's  my 
letter.  Sirrah. 

Tor.  S^^Ao\[Seizes the Letter]^i:h9X's my 
letter. 

Coun.  Horribly  inebriated.  We  shall  come 
at  the  truth  at  last 

F'en.  I  wish  they  were  all  three  looking 
for  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  well  in 
Sicily.  [Aside, 

Jon  Here,  Count  and  Countess,  is  convin- 


3/ya.  You  the  Prince — ha,  ha !   a  prince  of 
good  fellows;   always   liked  him.      %Vorth  a 


i)  Coadcnacd. 


and  be  hanged  to  him.    My  master! 

[Sees  Lorenzo,  and  runs  wL 

jrToRRKNTo  glances  o%>er  the  Leiier.'] 

Tor.  "  Five  hundred  crowns  more."— [v<sjdf] 
Psha!  contemptible! 

Lor.  \Vhat  devil  owed  me  a  gnidge,  wbca 
I  wrote  that  letter.  [Jside, 

yen,  I  should  like  to  see  the  inside  of  thai 
paper.  Sir. 

Tor,,  Bad  policy,  that.  [Aside]  No,  ipait 
him.  [In  his  ecw]  Merely  a  begging  letter :• 
"Pressure  of  the  times — tax  upon  pipe-day*)- 
deficiency  of  shoes."  Beginning,  as  osaal,  witk 
sycophancy,  and  ending  with  supplication. 

Ven,  [Peeping  over  his  shoulder,  rtadii 
''Scoundrel!  '  A  very  original  coroptinKiiL  i 
must  see  that  letter.  [He  seizes  it,  andreai^ 
— "Scoundrel!"  Nothing  very  sycophantic  jd. 

Lor,  [Attempting  to  obtain  the  Letter]- 
Count,  i  must  insist  That  letter  is  imoe; 
written  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  you  froa 
all  future  trouble  on  this  painful  subject 

Tor,  Count,  it  is  impossible.  PHvate  cor- 
respondence— seal  of  secrecy— tale  ofdtstrai- 

[Reachinr  at  the  LeIUr. 

Ven,  jTZ^odif]— yScoondrJ !  **— 

Tor.  Confound  itl  You  have  read  that  ikm 
times. 

Ven.  [Reads]^**\  am  determined  to  tale 
no  further  interest  in  Count  Ventoso's  bmiij.' 
— Very  proper;  just  what  Count  Ventoso  wiska 

Lor.  There  —  there,  read  no  more.  Tbt 
was  my  entire  object.  [Interposing]  Tor 
that  letter. 

Ven.  [Reads] — "I  have  abandoned  all  per- 
sonal respect  for  that  pedigree  of  fools."  Poo- 

Coun.  Fools !  A  libel  on  the  whole  oobilitr 

Tor.  The  Captain's  in  a  hopeful  war* 

Ven.  [Reads] — **No  contempt  can  be  loo 
%e.s^T^  for  the  bloated  vanity  oX  the  vulvar 
Mother ; —  [He  laughs,  omU 

Coun.  Excellent !  I  like  it  extremely.  BioH 
ed!  So,  Sir,  this  is  your  doing.  [Going upk 
Lorenzo] — Bloated  vanity !  He  deserves  lo  k 
racked — -bastinadoed.  Husband ,  throw  Is! 
letter  into  the  fire  1 

Lor.  Count,  hear  me;  hear  reason,  ^^'i-* 
you  be  plundered  and  disgraced?  Will  ts: 
have  your  family  degrade!^  and  your  daopKr 
duped  ?  Read  no  more  of  that  unfortunate  l«tiflr 

Ven.  I  must  have  a  line  or  two  yet  [Readt] 
—  **Or  the  inanity  of  that  meagre  com- 
pound of  title  and  trade,  the  —  ridiculoui  Fa- 
ther." [To Lorenzo] — Death  and  daggers,  Sir- 
Is  this  all  you  have  to  say  ?  What  escast 
What  reason?  Out  of  my  house!  loaoitT- 
meagre!  Out,  out  I  Go !  [tie  tears  theldttrj 
ril  bring  an  action!  Title  and  trade!  Tbcrttf 
the  impostor.  [Pointing  to  Lorenz6]'-0d 
of  the  nouse,  I  say ! 

Coun.  Out  of  the  house!  Priooe^  let  us  lo** 
him  to  himself. 

Tor.  His  whole  story  is  palpaUy  a  tik 

— I  think  I  have  peppered  tne  Hussar  prdtf 

handsomely.    Beat  him  by  the   odd  tndkal 

last;  trumped  the  Captaina  knave.       [Jsiii' 

[Leading  off  the  Countess  toppordt  if 

Door. 

I }  The  solditrt  bi«   pip«-day  lo  elaia  iMr  iH**^* 


[Act  V.  ScxKB  1] 

Cduh,  Come^  if  tbe  Captain  want  amuse- 
mebt,  let  Ikim  laugh  at  himself.  I  can  assare 
him  the  subject  is  ineihaustible. 

\JSxit  (Pith  Torrento, 
Fen,  {Looking  at  £orenzo'Y-^K  fine  figure 
for  the  picket  or  the  pillory.     Meagre  inanity 
—Title  and  trade  1  {Exit  Ventoso, 

Lor,  Now  is  my  light  extinguished!   Now 
toe  world 
To  me  is  hut  a  melancholy  grave. 
Wherein  my  Ioto  lies  buried.  Life,  farewell ! 
Su,  {To  an  Attendant  without'\^Qtoji^  to 
the  banquet? — 

{He  sees  Lorenzo, 
Who  are  you  ?^  Speak  I — Let  me  but  hear 

your  Toice — 
Tou  are  not  native  here. 

Lor,  What  wonderer*s  this? 

Out  of  my  way,  old  man ! 

{Attempting  to  pass  him, 
Sie,  The  tery  voice! 

The  iiTing  likeness!    Hold,  my  heart!    One 

word — 
Your  name? — 
Lor.  ^U  infiimous! 

Ste.  *Tis  noble  blood 

That  fills  your  veins. 
Lor,  {fF'iih  a  bitter  laugh']'^Mine — noble 

blood!  Begone! 
Tempt  me  no  further — ^for  this  hour,  my  mind 
Is  feterish — bitter — thick  with  sullen  thoughts, 
That  touch  on  madness. 
Ste,  I  will  go  with  you. 

Lor,  Tho*  *twere  into  my  grave! — then  fol- 
low me. 
{Lorenzo  rushes  out — Stefano  gazing 
on   him, 

ACT  V. 

$CBNK  L — The  Mess  Room  ^), — Sabres,  Caps, 
etc,  hung  up.  The  Colonkl,  Majoe,  and 
CoRMBT  at  Table,  after  Dinner. 

Cor,  The  actual  Prince  dc  Pindemonti^  ar- 
iTed,  and  to  be  proclaimed  Viceroy  to  night !~ 

A^e  shall  be  broke,  c^^iT  ^^"'  ^'  "'•  — *'~ 
oriated  of  fur,  lace  and  feather,  for  life;  ut- 
erly  nonentified!   Muffs  and  meerschaums. 

Col.  Tbia  arrival  is  certainly  most  unex- 
•ecled  and  unlucky.  Is  there  any  thing  of 
be  Prince  in  the  evening  paper,  Major? 

Ma/,  {Glancing  ooer  it]  ^Heads  of  columns, 
aragrapbs,  rank  and  file.  {lieads^  "Mar- 
iage  in  high  life — Grand  boxing  match:  Fa- 
hionable  boarding  school— Capital  man-traps; 
"he  comet  —  New  tale  of  the  Isle  bf  Si/: 
'olar  passage:  voyage  to  the  moon."  Ila,  ha! 
ot  a  syllable.  Colonel. 

Col.  One  of  the  aides-de-camp  has  just  taken 
le  order  for  parade  to  Lorenso's  quarters, 
'his  love  is  a  formidable  thing,  when  it  keeps 

man  from  messing.  The  lady's  picture  is 
ertainly  striking. 

Ma/,  She's  a  oeauty  of  the  first  water.  She 
hould  lodge  in  my  heart  on  a  lease  forever, 
nd  as  ionff  as  she  liked  after. 

Coi.  Loage  in  your  heart.  Major?  Aye, 
nd  in  your  head) — lofe  reigns  a  tyrant,  if 
e  reigns  at  all. 

Cor.  In  the  Major's  head!  Muffs  and  meer- 
chaums.  would  you  put  the  lady  into  an- 
iimished  lodgings? 

0  Oitting  Uttm,, 
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Col,  Let  it  pass,  Major.  Forgive  the  Comet 
his  brains;  you'll  quarrel  with  no  man  about 
trifles. 

'  Ma/,  Very  true,  Colonel.  But  I  can't  help 
wondering  what  makes  the  Comet  always  so 
hard  upon  love  and  the  ladies.  I  should  have 
thought  him  the  roost  successful  wooer  in 
the  corps. 

Cor,  Ha,  ha!  You  compliment. — Hecivilixel. 
{Aside^  Majoi',  a  glass  of  wine. 

CoL  Conciliatory  claret?    Major. 

Ma/.  No;  it's  too  cold  for  the  occasion. 
Here,  Comet,  a  generous  bumper  of  Madeira. 
My  countrymen  always  go  for  their  Itealths 
to  Madeira. 

Cor.  And  for  their  morals  to  Pori^  Jack- 
son ^),  I  think  they  call  it.  {Aside  to  the 
Colonef\  But  now,  Major,  be  candid.  Why 
did  you  think  me  likely  to  succeed  witb 
the  sex? 

Ma/,  Because  —  the  dear  creatures  are  so 
fond  of  their  own  faces,  that  they  always 
choose  a  /ellow  as  like  themselves  as  they  cau. 
By  the  rlory  of  the  Twentieth! 

Cor,  DJafolo!  you  shall  answer  for  this. 

{Rising  angrily, 

CoL  Poh!  Swallow  it  with  your  wine. 
Here's  Lorenxo;  he'll  laugh  at  you.  WeU 
come,  Captain.  We  muvt  be  on  parade  be- 
fore the  new  Viceroy  in  half  an  hour.  The 
order,  I  see,  reached  you  in  good  time. 

Lo&ENZO  enters. 

Lor,  In  the  worst  time  possible.  Colonel. 
I  cannQt  obey  it  I  would  rather  throw  up 
my  commission.  —  Victoria  is  to  be  married 
to-night.  {Dejectedly, 

Cffl.  Rapid  manoeuvring,  that.  Marriage  in 
full  gallop.     Hymen  turned  into  a  hussar. 

ma/.  His  old  rank  was  in  the  rifle  corps.  -»- 
Ha,  ha! 

Cor,  Throw  up  his  commission !  Muffs  and 
meerschaums  1  VVear  plain  clothes,  and  be 
taken  for  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  or  some  such 
abomination.  The  man's  erased. — Try  if  he'll 
stand  a  glass  of  water.  {Aside  to  Ma/or, 

Ma/.  No;  water  proves  nothing  in  the  corps. 
All  hussars  haTe  the  hydrophobia  ')  by  nature. 

Lor.  Those  people  about  Victoria  make  a 
bugbear  of  me.  It  is  to  prevent  presumed 
disturbance  from  me,  that  this  unfortunate 
ceremony  is  thus  hurried ;  and  is  to  take  place 
in  an  old  castle  a  league  out  of  town* 

Col,  And  are  we  to  buy  or  blow  up  your 
castle  ? 

Lor,  None  of  the  family  have  ever  visited 
it.  It  was  left  to  the  old  Count  to  dispose  of 
in  some  way  or  other.  Their  ignorance  seemed 
to  allow  me  a  chance  of  rescuing  Victoria 
from  ruin.  Spado  has  already  ordered  our 
grooms  to  drive  their  Prince,  and  be  hanged 
to  him,  and  his  cavalcade,  round  the  suburos, 
and,  under  cover  of  night,  lodffe  them  in  the 
jail  instead  of  their  castle.  I  snail  then  burst 
upon  them,   and  break  up  the  imposture  at 

i)  A  hit  »l  the  Irish  gAalleroen,  ivfao  tak«  refuge  in  this 
laland  to  nroid  their  cradilors:  the  Major  only  hears 
the  word  l\trt  (wine)*  the  Irian  ieinfta  wine-drinking 
nation  aie  influenced  to  good  detd*  by  drinking  i^ri; 
Jaeison,  aa  heard  bj  the  Colonel,  finiahea  the  alroke; 
Pqrt  Jai:kaoB  ia  in  Boljnjbay«  and  ihua  tbe  wit  ot 
(hia  phraae  ia  pcrfertjj  dear. 

fl)  An  avnaioa  to  wat«r. 
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once,  by  flinging  the  impostor  into  his  dungeon 
before  their  eyes.  —  [^Spado  eniers.^ —  And 
liere^s  Spado.  What  have  you  doner  Have 
you  settled  their  reception  with  the  jailor. 
Are  the  grooms  prepared?  Are  the  cavalcade 
going?  \_To  Spado, 

Spa.  Signior,  the  cavalcade  are  gone.  I  saw 
them  ofT:  a  grand  show,  Sir,  private  as  it  was! 
The  old  Count  and  Countess  full  of  bustle — 
blunders  and  Brussels  lace,  according  to  custom ; 
the  bride  full  of  blushes  and  tears,  according 
to  custom;  and  the  bride*i  maids,  servant 
maids,  and  maids  of  all  descriptions,  full  of 
laughing  and  impudence,  taltk  and  white  top- 
knots, also  according  to  custom.  I  will  be 
revenged  on  some  of  them,  yet. 

Lor.  Silence,  Sir! — will  you  be  kicked  out 
of  the  room  ? 

Cor.  According  to  custom.       [Spado  goes. 

Col.  Yet,  Lorenzo,  if  the  affair  oe  so  dose 
upon  beginning,  we  can  all  go  with  you. 
VVe  have  still  half  an  hour  before  parade. 

Lor,  My  dear  Colonel,  1  must  insist  on 
going  alone.  I  know  the  result  of  having 
used  the  Viceroy*s  name;  and  no  man  shall 
be  implicated  in  my  misfortunesf  On  this  hour 
may  depend  every  future  moment  of  my  life. 
I  must  go, — were  I  never  to  return.  \Exii. 
\_MaJor,  Colonel,  and  Cornel, 
buckling  on  their  Sabres. 

Maj.  [Calls^ — Wait  a  moment.  Off  like  a 
rocket.  You  soanH  go  alone,  unless  you  take 
us  alonff  with  you;  thaOs  plain.  \ExiL 

Col,  That*s  plain;  yes,  plain  Irish,  ^Ia|or. — 
Forwards !  [Kxil,  laughing. 

Cor.  [Equipping  himsel/j — Detestable,  to 
be  hurried  in  one^s  making  np  ^).  Irish! — 
The  *  Major's  blunders  spring  up  as  thick  as 
blossoms  in  one  of  his  own  potatoe  fields. 
Perdition  to  all  straps,  strings,  and  stay-lace.<>, 
I  say.  [2yjring  to  put  pn  his  Accoutre- 
fnentsi\  —  Chin-stays  and  chokebands!  Dia- 
volo  I  Sebastian,  my  sal  volatile.  [He  calls] — 
My  tailor  has  been  taking  measure  of  some 
one  for  the  half  pay  ^)  —  no  allowance  for 
dinner.  Viva !  there*s  a  form.  The  Major  was 
right.  Irresistible  I  '*CVst  TamouiN  Tamour,  Ta- 
mour.**  ~" 


[Exit,  sinking. 

SCBNK  II. — A  Hall  in  the  Jail,  tviih  a  rude 
attempt  at  decoration  on  the  yp'olls.  A 
IVreath  of  tarnished  Flotvers,  festooning 
a  grated  Jf^indovt^.  Prisoners  are  busjr 
rf moving  Chains  and  Jiolts.  Some  are 
sitting  at  a  small  Table,  drinking.  The 
Jailor  comes  in  fiostil/,  with  Lazaro. 

Jail.  Hurry,  hurry!  —  Off  with  yourselves 
and  your  table.  By  St.  Januarius,  this  looks 
showy,  gay,  quite  in  the  gala  style,  Laiaro. 
I  wish  we  had  the  floor  chalked  >) ; — we  might 
have  a  quadrille — Ha,  ha,  hal  \A  Noise  of 
Chains  outside.'] — Hurry,  hurry!  \Ve  are  to 
have  grand  visitors  to-night.  Rather  an  odd 
place  for  a  wedding,  to  be  sure.-^What  would 
you  say  to  being  one  of  the  brides-maids,  I^- 
^aro  —  ha,  ha,  ha  J    [TTte  Prisoners  laugh.] 

h,  Oretting. 

*)  The  ppor  hclf-paj  Officers  are  the  boU  of  maaj  ■ 
}eke,  from  ibqie  who  are  ia  fall  pay. 

3)  The  floor  of  a  hall-room,  in  EDfland,  it  generally 
ehalkrd  with  figures  reprtsetiling  a  landscape,  etc.  ia 
qrder  le  prevent  tht>  dancers  from  slipping. 


But  now  away  with  you ,  every  nan  to  kis 
cell. — What!  grumbling?  Why,  you  dogi, 
you  ought  to  think  yourselves  the  luckiest 
fellows  alive  to  be  here. 

Song, — Jailor  4Mnd  Chorus. 

He  who  lives  iq  a  jail 
Will  never  turn  pale, 
With  a  dun  at  hu  Uil, 
For  his  bolts  are  bis  bail; 

He  may  dance,  drink,  and  sing, 

As  free  as  bis  king. 

From  Monday  to  Monday  monuDg. 
(Chorus  repeats.) 

When  once  he's  here, 

At  the  world  he  may  jeer, 

And  pay  no  more  debts  than  a  prince  orap««r, 

But  take  his  fling. 

Till  he  takes  bis  swing. 

All  on  a  Monday  morning. 

Jail.   OfT  with  you,   here  comes  the  party. 

Away,  you   hounds!     [Eceunt  Lazaro  Md 

Prisoners.]  —  Here  they    live    without  reci 

tithe,  or  taxes,  and  do  as  little  for  it  aiiftiin 

wrre    so    many    lords;    and    yet    they  wiil 

grumble  1  [£xi^ 

^       [A  Door  «>  unlocked,  and  ihe  Cowt, 

Countess,    ftnd    Torrento,   highJj 

dressed,  come  in. 

Tor.  Upon  my  honour,  Coont,  this  is  tkr 
most  singular  looking  castle.  And  vriut  a 
detestable  atmosphere  of  rank  tobacco,  zai 
yinegar  wine!  Your  friend  must  have  lived 
like  a  bashaw  or  a  bandit ,  and  this  was  \k 
black  hole. 

F'en.  The  Marquis  was  a  singular  mao, 
certainly.  Very  gloomy,  very  ancient;  a  fen 
ghostly  habitation. 

Coun.  Husband  J  husband,  its  a  veiy  fiar 
castle;  our  reception  was  quite  royal,  sen- 
tinels on  the  walls,  lighted  torches,  drav- 
bridges  up,  altogether  a  very  grand  affair. 

Tor.  [Aside]  —  It  has  iLe  look  of  a  \»l 
the  smell  of  a  jair—it  feels  like  a  jail.  [To  f''ro.\ 
Why  have  you  brought  me  to  this  delesUbi< 
place?    A  wedding  in  this--<rcondemoed  m' 

P^en.  Excellent  name ! — very  appropriate  lor 
the  ceremony — chains  for  life,     na,  ha,  ka! 

Tor.  Chains  for  life — capital  jest— ha,  k 
ha  I  [He  forces  a  Laugh,  t^phich  graduailj 
diminishes,]    A  prodigious   smell  ofikicro. 

[Mutt. 

Coun,  Prince,  this  is  hut  the  reception  rooa: 
I  orderered  the  grand  baronial  nail  to  be 
prepared  for  the  ceremony  —  and  this  is,  I 
suppose ,  the  door.  [Iries  it.]  Bless  me,  it 
is  locked. 

lor.  [liuns  ooer  to  it]  Locked,  aye,  ao^ 
double  lock  d.  [Aside.  Angrily  to  Fentoso} 
For  what  purpose  is  this  locking'  up,  5ir. 
And  at  this  early  hour  \oo\  it*s  against  all  nik- 

Fen.  Your  Highness!  this  can  be  ootkinc 
but  the  cirefuln ess  of  the  servants.  Myfncfri 
the  Marquis,  was  a  very  particular  man,  >>^ 
locked  up  every  thing,  hinlself  included.  Ik 
was  a  great  buyer  of  all  sorts  of  odditioi 
curiosities,  and  monstrosities.  He  built  ikii 
castle  for  a  show,  and  then  shyt  it  up  li^' 
prison.  You  have  heard  of  the  Marquis  Ckis' 
Oscuro  ? 

Tor.    The   Marquis!    unqBCstioDaUy-'W 
most  particular  friend.    Hat  ha|   that  espbi* 
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the  whole  matter,  and  tbis  was  the  ca<t]e; —  fire  by  friction,  she  would  be  a  Volcano. 
I  beard  of  faU  sale  at  the  Antipodes.  He  bad  Ma/,  Etery  one  to  bis  taste ; '  bnt  if  the 
a  winiF  of  tbe  original  Phoenix — Pope  Joan*s  daughter  be  like  the  mamma,  I  would  as  soon 


wing  oi  me  original  Phoenix — Pope  Joan*s  daugh 
marriage  articles — Queen  £lizabetb*s  wedding  |  marry  a  mermaid. — Where  can  Lorenzo  be? — 
ring -a  wig  of  Dido  of  Carthage — and  a  pair  I  wiU  go  for  bim — They'll  be  off. 

'    **     *^      "^  *'      *      "^  Col.   Gathering  nerve  on  the  terrace  —  for- 

sooth-r-tbeyUl  escape — stay,  Cornet. 

Cor,  Stay  in  this  den  and  be  devoured  ^)  ? — 


of  pantaloons  made  for  Don  Belbanis  oi  Greece 
[The/  laugh]  But  the  ladies— 

Fen*  Aye,  where  are  the  ladies?  always 
late,  always  lingering. 

Coun,  1  have  left  them  in  another  apart- 
ment till  tbe  arrival  of  the  priest,  There  must 
be  no  hurry,  no  precipitation.  JVIarriage  is  a 
serious  thing. 

Fen,  Yes,  your  Highness;  it  is  as  little  of 
a  joke  as  any  thing  in  the  world.  But  let  us 
begin.  —  One  is  not  the  more  reconciled  to 
the  dose,  by  looking  at  it  {AMide]  I  will 
run  after  the  ladies.  [He  hurries  out. 

Tor.  And  a  very  pliant  run  for  your  age. — 
But  now,  my  charming  Countess,  for  on  my 
honour,  with  that  bloom  on  vour  cheek,  and 
that  brilliancy  in  your  eyes,  I  canH  biiag  my- 
self to  call  you— Mother-in-law,     Now — 

XF'oices  of  the  Hussars  tvithout. 
Hussars,  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — By  the  glory  of  the 
Twentieth — excellent,  down  with  bar,  bolt,  and 
chain — Muffs  and  meerschaums — Allspice  and 
sugar  canes —  [The  Hussars  burst  in. 

Moj.  Bravo !  just  in  time ;  the  tur(1e*s  under 
the  net.  —  Colonel,  lct*s  have  a  laugh  at  tbe 
Cornet.  V Aside]  —  (^prnet,  may  1  have  the 
honour  otintroducing  you  to — the  Bride. 

Coun.  The  whole  barrack  broke  loose,  as 
Vm  an  bqnest  woman !  —  [To  Torrento]  — 
Bride f  what  do  the  monsters  mean? 

Tor.  Tbe  Hussars !  found  out  and  followed. 
— Bride—  the  old  Countess — Ha,  ha  I  [Aside] — 
])oD*t  mind  their  insolence.  Those  gentlemen 
are  court  jesters,  paid  for  making  tneniselves 
ridiculous;  and  by  all  that*s  absurd,  they  earn 
their  money.    Away,  Lady, 

[Thejr  approach  the  Door. 

Cor.    [Surveying   her  wiifi   his    Glass]  - 

The  Bride/   a  very   antique  susceptibility — a 

grand   climacteric,    touched   by   the  heavenly 

passion. 

Col.  It  must  have  been  something  heavenly; 
for  nothing  earthly  could  have  done  it* 

Jfaj.  Yes;  like  an  old  tree,  set  on  fire  by 
lightning. 

Cor,  [Still  approaching]  —  Viclin|  of  Cu- 
pid— Maiden  innocence — Virgin  virago! 

[Aside,  to  th^  Hussars. 
Coun.  [Bursting  awaj  from  Torrento, 
and  following  the  Cornet] — Why,  you  red 
mountebank! — ^you  impudent  man- milliner! — 
you  thing  of  mummery  aud  moustaches — you 
Ktng*s  bad  bargain — you  apology  for  a  man — 
you  trooper — 
All.  "Trooper!" 

Ma/.  It^s  the  old  lady  herself!  Countess 
Figs  and  Raisins ,  by  the  glory  of  the  Twen- 
tieth ! 

Col.  Let  me  see  her  with  the  naked  eye. 
Ginger  and  Cayenne  to  the  life ! 

Cor.   The   venerable   charmer  that  insulted 
the  whole  regiment.     Tbe  old  horse  -  marine ! 
Bless  me,  bow  she  prances!    Why  don*t  you 
stop  her — Colonel — ^Major — 
Ma/.  I  would  as  soon  j|top  a  chain-shot, 
Col.  I  would  as  soon  stop  an  avalanche. 
Cqr,    Avalanche  1   If  the  tongue  could  take 


Ton  honour — No.  [Thejr  go  out 

Coun,  The  coxcombs !  —  Open  tbe  door,  I 
say.  [Calling. 

Tor,  They  are  unlocking.  [Listening]  Three 

locks!    Thats  the  twist  of  a  turnkey, — Fll  be 

sworn  to  it,  in  any  jail  in  the  world.  [Aside, 

[Fentoso  enters,  handing  in  Leonora, 

Fen,  Your  Highness-^  ray  daughter*  Any 
news  of  the  priest? 

XfO/i.  Torrento !  Is  it  possible?  [In  surprise. 

Tor.  Leonora,  by  what  wonder  has  this 
happened  ?  I  am  defighted  beyond  expression. 
I  nave  a  thousand  questions  to  ask.  Count 
and  Countess,  excuse  me  a  moment. 

Leon.  And  is  this  a  time  to  ask?  I  am 
overwhelmed  with  surprise,  with  sorrow,  with 
shame.  I  thought  that  you  had  fled  from 
Palermo.  1  lived  only  in  the  hope  of  your 
return.  But  to  find  you  here,  my  sister*s 
bridegroom— /ou  the  Prince  i — Traitor,  I  will 
unmask  you. 

Tor.  Hush!  one  word.  1  will  satisfy  all 
your  doubts ;  I  expected  to  meet  you ;  I  have 
been  as  much  deceived  as  yourself,  i  II  marry 
none  but  you.  I  swear,  by  the  brightness  of 
your  eyes,  by  every  star — 

Leon,  Ahl  yours,  I  fear,  are  wandering 
stars.  [He  leads  her  up  the  Stage, 

Coun.  A  mighty  handsome  reception,  in- 
deed! The  Prince*s  affability  is  charming. 
*Tis  all  the  way  in  high  life.  Friendships  are 
as  auickly  made  there  as — 

Fen.  They  are  unmade.  He*s  prodigiously 
affable.  Why,  it*s  absolute  love>making.  [Calls] 
Your  Highness,  the  bride  is  coming.  Viy  Sl 
Agnes,  he  forgets  her,  as  much  as  if  they  had 
been  married  a  month. 

Victoria,  attended  bjr  Bridemaids ,  enters, 

Lorenzo  enters  from  an  opposite  Door, 

Lor.  Victoria!  [IrresohUeljr, 

Fie.  Lorenzo!  [She  is  overwhelmed, 

[To  the  Count]  There^s  a  dimness  on  my  eyes! 
oave  me,  my  lather.     I  would  rather  look 
Upon  the  pale  and  hollow  front  of  death. 
Than  meet  that  glance. 

Lor.  [Advancing]  Victoria!  if  your  heart — • 
Coun,    Stand  back,   plebeian!    Marry   with 

your  fike. 
There  lies  the  door.     Begone! 

Fen,  [Calling  to  Torrento] — Prince!  take 

your  bride. 
Those  wives  and  daughters!  [Aside, 

Lof.  ScornM,  aspersed,  disdained, 
For  blood,  that  flows  as  hotly  in  my  veins 
As  in  an  emperor*s, 

Can  birth  bequeath 
Mind  to  the  mindless;  spirit  to  the  vile; 
Valour  to  dastards;  virtue  to  the  knave? — 
*Tis  nobler  to  stand  forth  the  architect 
Of  our  own  fame,  than  lodge  i*  the  dusty  hells 
Of  ancestry ! — ^To  shine  before  the  vf orld, 
Like  sunrise  from  the  dusk,  than  twipkle  on 
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In  far  and  feeble  jlaHight! 

Here  we  part; 
One  kiss,  fair  traitress !  ^He  kisses  her\  Death- 
like cold  and  sweet. 
And  now  the  world^s  before  me. 

This  be  all, 
Early  or  late,  Lorenzo's  epitaph: 
That  he  had  deemed  it  nobler,  to  go  forth, 
Steering  his  sad  and  solitary  prow 
Across  the  ocean  of  adventurous  deeds, 
Than  creep  the  laxy  track  of  ancestry. 
Thejr  be  toe  last  of  theirs,  /  first  of  mine. 
Vic,  Lorenzo,  hear  me. 

ToRHENTO  and  Leonora  re-appear. 

Coun.  Will  she  kneel  to  him?  Can  she 
endure  this  insult?   Prince,  take  your  bride. 

[To  Torrento, 

Tor,  Who  dares  insult  her?  That  rioter 
come  again  I  Sir,  the  man  who  offends  this 
lady  must  not  live.  \Lorenzo  turns. 

Lor.  I  had  forgot! — Vagaoond, — Ho — Jai- 
lor 1  Fling  this  impostor  mto  the  dungeon 
from  which  I  took  him. 

\yentoso  and  the  Females  in  surprise. 

Tor,  Draw,  and  defend  yourself!  [llie 
Jailor,  Lazaro,  and  Assistants,  rush  in 
behind  Torrento,  and  pinion  him.  The 
Hussars  return^  Stiletto!  *Tis  the  jail — com- 
pletely tricked,  trapped,  trepanned.  Whales 
all  this  for?  [To  the  •/flZ/orJ— Handcuffs— 
*tis  against  pnson  rules  —  I  have  not  broke 
bounds -^ni  give  bail  to  any  amount — a  thou- 
sand sequins  —  ten  —  twenty  thousand.  The 
Count  will  go  security.  J^Aside"]  Count,  I  say — 

[Calling. 

Ven,  I  am  deaf.  Security!  Swindler!  How 
shall  we  escape? 

Leon,  Undone — undone.  Save  him,  dear 
father,  save  him. 

Jail,  Restive!  Ho!  on  with  the  handcuffs, 
Laxaro.     The  bosom  friends! 

Lor.    Off  with  that  culprit  to  his  dungeon. 

Tor,  Count  and  Countess,  this  is  a  con- 
spiracy. I  will  have  justice! — vengeance! — 
scoundrels!  high  treason! — injur'd  prince! — 
Pindemonte'! —  [He  is  carried  off, 

Ven,  Let  us  escape.  Sccuriiy  indeed!  Here 
is  security  with  a  vengeance — locks  and  bars — 
to  find  myself  in  a  jail!    Open  the  door! 

[Thef  knock. 

Col,  [A  Bugle  sounds']  Oflicc;-s!  the  call 
to  parade.  Troopers!  Pride!  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Troopers!  Birth— Pride!  ha,  ha! 

[He  urges  the  Ma/or  and 
Cornet  out,  laughing. 

Lor,  Count  and  Lidies,  farewell.  VVe  have 
met  for  the  last  time.  You,  Victoria,  have 
suffered  for  the  crime  of  inconstancy;  you. 
Count,  for  the  folly  of  being  a  slave  to  the 
will  of  women;  you,  Countess,  for  the  violence 
of  your  temper;  and  all  for  your  common 
crime.  Pride  1    Farawell  for  ever.  [Exit. 

Vic,  If  sorrow  —  shame — penitence !  —  Oh, 
Lorenzo  !—He*s  gone. 

Leon,  If  I  can  climb  the  walls,  or  under- 
mine the  dungeon,  or  dry  up  the  moat,  or 
bribe  the  guards,  my  true  Torrento^my  un- 
fortunate Torrento  —  sha|l  not  linger  another 
day  in  prison.  [Aside. 

Coun.  Undone — insulted — laughed  at — I  shall 
never  be  able  to  hoM  up  my  head  again*  We 


must  fly  the  country.  Our  pride  has  had  a  blL 
Ven.^  Aye:  now  boast — now  triurapk  A 
fall! — and  so  hard  a  one,  that  may  Ibein 
the  Gazette  ^),  if  I  ever  try  a  fall  agaio.  Here, 
Victoria;  Leonora,  help  to  bear  upyourmotber^s 
griefs.  Hers  is  a  heai*x  case,  a  verj  »eighly 
concern,  indeed.  She  see  through  a  ro^e' 
She  might  as  well  see  to  the  end  of  a  sail  in 
Chancery.    Pride — ruin — madness!    [ExeuaL 

Scene  III. — An   Apartment  in  VsHToso'g 
House,    Victoria  and  Lsorora  come  in. 

Vic*  At  home  again!  Stay  with  me,  Leo- 
nora— My  brain  is  wild.  I  can  scarcely  tliiak 
that  we  have  escaped  from  that  hideous  prison. 
Did  not  Lorenzo  upbraid  me,  cast  me  off?— 
I  will  take  the  veil. 

Leon.  Take  the  veil!  take  nothing  but 
courage.  Your  beauty  might  kill  a  vrbole  regi- 
ment of  officers ,  instead  of  pining  for  one. 
I  would  not  give  a  sigh  to  save  the  wbole 
army-list — Yet,  I  feel  some  strange,  deligbtfoi 
hope,  that  all  will  yet  be  well— -Your  Prince, 
you  see ,  was  one  of  mj  adorers — In  coming 
to  marry  you,  he  thought  he  was  come  to 
marry  me  —  Monstrous  impudence  in  either 
case. — I  shall  have  him  yet  for  all  that,  if  I'li 
woman.  \Aniit. 

Enter  Pisahio. 

Pisan,  Ladies,  your  immediate  atteedioce 
at  the  palace  is  commanded  by  order  of  ibe 
Viceroy,  the  Prince  de  Pindemonli^. 

Vic,   The  Impostor! — Viceroy!  impossibie! 

Leon,  Torrento,  Viceroy !  incredible!  Got 
out  of  prison — got  into  the  palace— He  is  ibe 
great  sublime  of  impudence,  I  adore  kin 
for  his  ingenuity. — Can  the  news  be  true? 

Piscm,  Nothing  more  certain;  the  oobllity 
are  going  in  crowds  to  the  palace — ibe  Ccul 
and  Countess  have  been  summuned,  and  are 
already  gone.  The  guards  are  on  parade- 
and  one  of  the  oflicers  is  now  waiting  bcW, 
to  have  the  honour  of  escorting  you,  wbei 
the  carriage  returns. 

Leon.  [Runs  to  the  Mirror]  —  HeaveiM^ 
what  a  head!  the  damp  of  that  odious  pn'soo 
has  made  me  the  very  emblem  of  a  weepuf 
willow. — Come,  sister,  dear  Victoria,  nie! 
AVill  you  wear  plumes  or  roses?  But«sioile, 
and  you  will  conquer.  Yon  can  then  reton, 
and — take  the  veil,  if  you  choose. 

[She  attempts  to  arrange  her  Drt», 
Victoria  repels  her. 

JVio.— (Italian.) 

Victoria. 
Spirit  of  Love!  the  heart  still  deceiving; 
Still,  on  the  dim  eye  delicious  dreams  weaTia^: 
Still,  with  sad  pleasure  the  torn  bosom  beaTio^: 
Go !  Fm  thy  slave  and  thy  victim  no  more! 

LeoMORA. 
Spirit  of  Hope!  from  thy  light  pinions skeddin^ 
Flowers  where  the  steps  of  young  Passional 

treading,  # 

Sunny  hues  over  lifers  sullen  clouds  spreadiag, 
Here,  live  or  die,  at  thy  shrine  I  adore! 

PiSANlO. 

spirit  of  Joy!  on  those  bosoms  descending 
Come,  like  the  day-star^  the  weary  night  eadiig 
Come,   like  the  bow  with  the  summer  «!«■ 

bleqding, 

l)  DankrupU  «r«  inswled  in  th«  GaisUft 
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Bid  all  the  anguish  of  tme  love  be  o*er. 

Victoria. 
Ijorel — from  my  bosom — the  traitor  disdaining! 

Leonora. 
If  1  am  scorned,  I  shall  die  uncomplaining. 

PiSAMIO. 

No  bitter  tear  must  those  rich  cheeks  be  staining ; 
No  thought  of  woe  must  those  young  hearts 

be  paining. 

Victoria. 
Spirit  of  love,  etc»  etc 

Scene  IV.  —  And  Last  A  Saloon  in  the 
Palace.  AtUndanU  in  waitings  Stejano, 
with  papers. 

Ste,  Those  documents^he  similitude  of  his 
features  form  evidence  irresistible.  Now,  to 
add  conviction  to  conviction.  Ho,  Sir,  has 
the  Signior  Torrento   been   brought  from  the 

I 'ail?   Have  the  Count  Ventoso  and  his  fomily 
>eeD  summoned  to  the  palace  ? 

Officer.  [Outside^  '*lloom  for  the  Count 
and  Countess  Ventoso.** 

Ste.  Come  already!  I  shrink  instinctively 
from  the  volley  of  that  woman*s  tremendous 
tongue.  [^1?  walks  aside. 

Tlie  CouMT  and  Codrtb3S  enter,  led  bj  ike 
OnricER.  Servants  range  themselves  in 
the  distance. 

Coun.  Now,  husband,  what  have  you  to  say 
for  your  wisdom?  Solomon!  —  The  Princes 
seiiure  was  clearly  a  conspiracy.  Here  we 
are,  by  the  express  command  of  his  Highness 
the  Prince  de  Pindemonte,  my  son-in-law! 

F'en.  lt*s  all  a  riddle — all  moonshine  to  me. 
In  jail  and  out  of  jail  at  once!  He  most  be  a 
conjuror — an  eater  of  fire  and  a  swallower  of 
small  swords.  But^  why  was  I  sent  for  here  ? — 
I  see  it~to  squeeze  money  out  of  me — a  for- 
ced loan. 

Coun.  Wise  bead!  the  Prince  has  sent  for 
my  daughters.  Depend  upon  it,  there  will  be 
a  wedding  to-night,  and  this  is  a  very  pretty 
apartment  for  the  ceremony.  On  my  virtue, 
I  should  like  a  suite  here,  with  a  handsome 
pension. 

/'V/f.  I  donH  doubt  you,  ray  love;  a  taste 
for  the  public  money  is  not  uncommon  in 
either  ses* 

Coun.  But,  bless  me!  there*s  your  Si^ior 
Stefano.  I  before  suspected  him  of  being  a 
Jew,  but  now  1  am  sure  of  it.  Nothing  else 
could  have,  such   access  to  people   of  quality. 

Ste.  Count,  those  papers — these —    \_Aside. 

Coun,  This  is  no  time  to  talk  of  your  af- 
fairs Retire!  I  cannot  give  you  my  counte- 
nance here. 

Ste,  Retire!  Countenance!  Upon  my  honour, 
Madam,  your  ladyship's  countenance  is  one 
of  the  last  presents  that  could  excite  my  gra- 
titude. 

f^en.  He  can*t  bear  for  five  minutes  what 
I  have  been  bearing  these  forty  years.   [Aside. 

Coun.  He's  a  spy  of  Lorenzo's :  hut,  rather 
than  give  my  daughter  to  that  buff-belt,  Fd 
marry  her  to  the  Rhan  of  Tartary  1 

f^en.  Now  she's  in  for  H. —  [^iVftfl -Man, 
make  y^ur  escape.  [To  Stefano. 

Ste.  Intolerable!  —  [Aside"] — Khan  of  Tar- 
tary !  Blladara,  if  the  tongue  made  the  Tartar, 
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you  would  be  worthy  of  the  throne  yourself. 
Spy  I  This  to  a  roan  of  honour! 

ren.  Friend  Stefano,  a  man  of  hoaour  may 
be  like  a  debt  of  honour — a  very  roguish  affair. 

Coun.  I  insist  on  seeing  his  Highness !  Keep 
your  distance,  Sir! 

Ste.  Yes,  Madam,  if  I  would  preserve  my 
ears. —  I  never  ran  foul  of  such  a  fire-ship 
before.—  [Aside"] — Your  Prince  you  shall  see. 
You  would  make  the  best  match  since  the  fall 
of  Babel.  [He  goes  out* 

The  Colonel,   Major,  and  Cornet,  enter 
ai  the  opposite  Door. 

Maji  Ha,  ha — A  mighty  fine  discovery  for 
Jx»rcnzo — one  of  his  fathers — 

Cor.  Charroing---Naturc  to  the  last.  Major — 
exquisitely  Hibernian! 

Mnj,  Perhaps  no  such  mighty  blunder,  after 
all— make  it  your  own  case.  Cornet.  What, 
angry?   Poh,  shake  hands. 

Cor.  *Pon  honour,  no — but  by  sentence  of 
a  Court-Martial. 

Col.  Well,  Lorenso  deserves  it  all;  as  capi- 
tal a  fellow  as  ever  wore  spur. 

Coun.  [Sees  theni] — The  Hussars! 

P^en.  Are  you  sure  we're  not  in  jail  again  1 

[To  Countess, 

Col.  Hoi  the  Count  and  Countess.  Come, 
don't  turn  away;  let  us  be  friends. 

Cor,  Her  Ladyship!  £xcuse  me.  Colonel — 
the  Hussars  never  notice  the  Heaojs  ^). 

Maj.  Poh,  nonsense,  man!  Your  Ladyship, 
he  aspires  to  the  honour  of  a  salute. 

Cor,  Me!  Diayolo!  I'll  never  come  in  con- 
tact with  that  harpy  again,  but  in  a  cuirass^ 
Mufis  and  meerschaums! 

Col.  Well,  then,  let  me  introduce  the  Ma* 
jor — He  comes  from  the  land  of  gallantry; 
the  country  where  they  raise  men  for  ex- 
portation. 

Maj.  Aye,  to  improve  the  modesty  of  man- 
kind, your  Ladyship. 

Ven.  But  what — what  were  you  saying  of 
Lorenzo  ? 

Maj.  He  is  this  moment  closeted  with  the 
Viceroy, — one  of  the  Cabinet,  my  dear. 

Col.  A  grand  discovery,  heir  to  a  superb 
estate!  In  his  infancy  he  had  been  sent  Irom 
Italy  with  a  large  sum  in  jewels  to  his  family 
banker  in  Cadis — one  Anselmo. 

Ven.  Anselmo! 

Coun.  Our  kinsman!  [Aside, 

Col.  Yq^;  an  old  villain,  who  embezzled  the 
money,  and  ran  away  with  the  boy  to  this 
islana;  where  he  brought  up  Lorenso  as  a 
peasant's  son.  The  rogue  died  only  some 
months  ago. 
.  Ven.  St.  Anthony ! — had  he  no  son  ? 

CoU  What,  am  I  to  trace  a  scoundrefs 
whole  genealogy! 

Cor.  But  did  you  hear  the  name  of  the 
present  heir? 

CoU  No,  not  I.  Some  old  accomplice;  he 
will  be  stripped  of  course. 

Maj,  Oh,  what's  the  use  of  his  name — some 
old  trafiicker — he  will  be  sent  to  the  galleys, 
to  a  certainty. 

Cor.  Yes;  if  he  have  any  hemp  or  rats- 
bane in  his  establishment,  he  may  take  the 
benefit  of  his  own  stock  in  trade. 

i)  HuT]r  borM— Drafooa*. 
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'  Coun,  Undone ! 

yen,  I  donU  believe  a  word  of  your  story ! 
ni  not  part  witb  a  sequin  —  VU  go  to  law 
firt,->ril  go  to  ruin  first! 

Col.  You  the  beir! 

Cor,  Mufls  and  meerscbaums! 

Maj,  Law — ruin — aye,  tbey  generally  go 
togetber,  my  old  friend. 

Cor,  An  alliance  perfectly  matrimonial,  Count 

I  Voices  iviiftinji   **Room  for  bis  Highness  the 
ri  nee ! — room  r*  {lAiu^hUr, 

Tor,  [^PVithiri^  Assei  and  idiots!  out  of  my 
way,  you  pampered  buffoons!  Must  I  never 
stir  without  a  rabolc  of  you  grinning  at  my 
heels?  [He  enters^  The  Count  and  Count- 
ess!    Confusion!    what  brought  tbem  here? 

[_7'he  Hussars  stand  aside,  laughing, 

Coun,  Your  Hiebness^s  commands — 

Ven,  Your  Highness^  orders — your — 

Tor,  I  am  overwhelmed!  1  can  submit  to 
the  indignity  of  disguise  no  longer. — \Aside'^ 
Count  and  Countess  —  I  am  no  prince -^no- 
body— nothing — but  one  of  the  thousand  luck-» 
less  children  of  chance,  who  fight  their  ob- 
scure way  through  the  world. — [Victoria  and 
Leonora  enter.  He  approaches  Leonora^ — 
We  must  part,  my  love.  1  am  unworthy  of 
you;  and  nom  this  hour  I  care  not  on  what 
sea  or  shore  fortune  may  fling  me! 

Leon.  No,  Torrento!  we  part  no  more.  I 
have 'been  unwise,  and  you  unfortunate.  But 
here  1  swear  to  follow  you  with  constancy  as 
strong  as  life  or  death.     We  are  one. 

[The/  go  up  the  Stage* 

Coun,  Impudence  unparalleled!  No  Prince! 

Ven,  1  appeal  to  the  Viceroy.    Impostor! 

CoL  The  business  is  tolerably  complete. 
Major.  Their  pride^s  down  upon  the  knees  ^), 
like  a  cast  charger  —  it  will  carry  the  mark 
beyond  all  cure. 

MaJ,  Aye,  like  a  scar  on  a  fine  woman*s 
reputation — it  will  go    on  widening  for  life — 

Cor,  .They  will  be  in  no  want  of  our  trum- 
peters now  —  tbey  will  be  bloivn  every  step 
they  go. 

Enter  Lorenzo  ,  unperceii^ed  but  bjr 
Victoria. 

Lor,  My  love,  all  must  be  for^ven  and  for 

gotten.   1  have  the  most  delightful  intelligence— 
le    happiest    discovery.     1    have    just    been 

witb  the— 

[Tlie  Countess  sees  him,^ 

Coun,  The  Captain!  another  impostor — 
another  stolen  match  —  He  a  man  of^ family? 
the  Hussar? 

Lor,  Countess ,  if  honour  and  attachment, 
long  tried,  can  entitle  me  to  this  lady^s  hand — 

Vic,  My  father!  if  duty,  if  love,  if  feelings 
pained  to  agony  can  move  you —  [Kneeling, 

Ven.  Another  daughter  gone !  By  all  means. 
Madam.  What  next?  Is  there  any  thing  else 
you  would  have,  Captain?  We're  in  the  jail 
again!  Gang  of  thieves  I— [2o  Countess] — 
Sir,  is  there  any  thing  about  me  that  strikes 
your  taste?  —  [Going  up  to  the  Hussars'] — 
Or  your's.  Sir?  —  My  watch  and  seals  —  my 
purse.  Does  any  gentleman  take  a  fancy  to 
the  Countess?  No!  that  stock  lies  on  band. 

i)  A  kora*  which  ku  EalleB  liu  generally  a  mark  on  iu 
ka««.  thai  losiBgtwo-Uurdi  of  ili  y«1h«. 
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Enter  Attcndarts,  announcing  Ae  Vicerot. 
Flourish  of  Music,  Enter  Stef  a  n  o,  splen- 
didly dressed,  and  attended  bjr  the  Hos- 

SARS. 

Coun,  [Adptmcesi  Tour  most  gracious  Hij^h- 
ness.  [She  recognises  hini]  Stefano  the  >'ice> 
roy!  what  have  I  said  to  him — 1  could  bite 
ou  my  tongue!  [Aside  to  Ventoto, 

Ven,  VVell  resolved.  Countess ;  do  so,  and 
we  shall  both  be  quiet  for  life.  Stefano  the 
viceroy ! — We  shall  both  be  sent  to  tbe  gaUlcys.) 

[Aside. 

Ste,  Count,  I  have  heard  something  about  a 
love  affair  in  your  family.  1  have-  certainly 
no  right  to  insist  upon  the  Captain's  being 
your  son-in-law — Lorenzo,  what  have  you  to 
say  for  yourself? 

Lor,  Nothing,  my  Lord,  [Leading  Victoria] 
but  to  express  my  delight,  my  happiness,  at 
ibis  day's  discovery;    my  reverence,   my  love. 

[Thejr  kneel 

To&REMTO  and  Lbono&A  return. 

Ven.  Aye,  flattery  does  every  thing  facre. 

Ste,  W^ell,  Madam,  as  be  cannot  have  the 
honour  of  being  your  son-in-law,  I  am  afraid 
he  must  be  content  with  — Rise,  Sir!  stand 
forth  —  the  son  of  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily ,  of 
Stefano,  Prince  de  Pindemonti^.  Come  to  your 
father's  arms,  my  long-lost,  late-found  son,  roy 
gallant  son! 

Lor,  My  father!  my  generous,  noble  father! 

All,  His  son! — Viva!  viva! 

Vic,  My  lord  and  love! 

Leon.  Happy .  Victoria  I 

Ste,  There,  Sir,  go  mollify  the  Constess. 
-—But,  if  you  find  her  as  tough  a  subied — as  1 
^i^)— [Aside]  Now,  take  your  bride,  and  be 
happy.  [To  Lorenzo. 

Hie  Hussars  approach. 

Officers.  We  congratulate  Yoa,  Prince. 
Lady,  we  wish  you  all  happiness.  \To  Victoria^ 

Ste.  How  i  obtained  the  knowledge  of  my 
son,  bow  I  preserved  my  incognito  as  Viceroy 
till  the  search  was  complete  —  you  skall  bear 
at  the  banquet, — to  whidi  I  now  invite  you  all 

Lorenzo,  and  all,  advance. 

Lor,  Fair  ladies,  nobles,  gallant  cavaliers! 
This  day  shall  be  a  bright  one  in  the  web 
Wherein  our  lives  are  pictur'd — Thro*  all  years 
This  shall  be  holiday — The  prison  gates 
Shall  know  no  envious  bars;  ricb  pageantries 
Shall   paint    ottr    love-tale;    cbildren^s   iDcrn 

tongues 
Shall  lisp  our  names;  and  old  meiiy  oW  their 

fires. 
Flourish  their  cups  above  their  Loarj  beads, 
And  drink  our  memory  1  Come  in,  sweet  ]o«e! 

[To   ^^Idoria. 

CoL  There's  a  fine  girl  on  her  own  bands. 
Cornet;  —  [Pointing  $o  Leonora]  —  No  b«s- 
band  for  toe  lady. 

Cor*  Excuse  me,  Colonel,  we,  the  Twea- 
tielh,.  are  not  connubial.  But  if  the  girl  want 
a  husband,  Til  state  the  circumstance  on  pa- 
rade.—Mufls  and  meerschaums! 

Tor,  Your  Highness!  sincf;  you  bave  the 
art  of  finding  out  sons,  perhaps  ycm  can  find 
out  fathers  too.  Pray,  wnose  son  am  1?  tome- 
body's,  I  suppose? 
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Ste,  In  tradng  the  Captain,  I  accidentally 
fell  in  with  your  career.  I  mistook  you  for 
each  other,  i  found  your  errors  more  of  the 
head  than  the  heart*  You  have  your  liberty. 
Count,  you  must  resign  your  title. 

Fen.  With  all  my  heart. 

Ste,  And,  with  them,  Anselmo^s  estate. 

ren.  Not  the  money — not  the  money — I 
have  an  old  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  money. 

Coun.  Fra  thunderstruck. 

Ste.  Torrento,  stand  forth ;  you  are  Ansel- 
mo*s  heir!  jrou  are  the  hankers  son! 

MaJ,  Then,  upon  my  conscience,  there^Jl-be 
a  mighty  great  run  on  the  bank. 

Tor.  Jjjtn  £xultation^  —  A  banker^s  son, 
magnificent!  a  golden  shower! — Leonora,  my 
love,  well  have  a  wedding  worthy  of  bankers. 
What  trinkets  will  you  have?  the  Pitt  dia- 
mond, or  the  Great  Mogul?  A  banker,  my 
angel!  *Tis  your  bankers  that  sweep  the  world 


before  them!  What  army  shall  I  raise?  What 
cabinet  shall  I  pension?  W^hat  kingdom  shall 
I  purchase?  VVhat  emperor  shall  I  annihilate? 
ril  have  Mexico  for  a  plate-chest,  and  the 
Mediterranean  for  a  fish-pond.  Til  have  a 
loan  as  long  as  from  China  to  Chili.  FII  have 
a  mortgage  on  the  >raoon!  Give  me  the  parse, 
let  who  will  carry  the  sceptre. 

Count  and  Countess,  you  shall  keep  your 
titles,  and  be  as  happy  as  mirth,  money,  and 
macaroni  can  make  you. 

[7V>  Leonora  and  the  rest.'] 
Now!  to  the  banauet.  Having  fixM  our  fates 
With  freedom,  title,  fortune,  loving  mates!  — 
If  I  have  erred,  *twas youth,  love,  folly; — here, 
W^ith  generous  hearts  around,  I  scorn  to  fear — 
Where  heroes  judge,   and  beauty  pleads  the 

cause, 
Who  talks  of  censure?  Give  me  your  applause. 
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LOVE  IN  A  VILLAGE. 


THE  MAID  OF  THE  MUX. 
INKLE  AND  YARICO. 


BEGGAR'S  OPERA. 
THE  DUENNA. 


FRANCES  BROOKE- 

Tsu  ladj,  who««  naidaa  aane  wm  Maore,  waa  tli«  ilaughter  of  «  clercjman,  and  Ibe  wife  of  th«  Rer.  Jolia 
Brooke,  rc«tor  of  Colnej,  in  ^Torfolkf  of  St.  Aognstinr>  In  the  city  of  Norwich,,  and  chaplain  to  ihe  garriaon  of  Quebec. 
Her  huaband  died  Jan.  ai,  1789;  aad  she  herself  on  the  a6lh  of  the  aamo  month,  al  JHraford.  at  the  boaae  of  her  son* 
who  had  a  profbrmenl  in  that  part  of  the  coojitrj.  Mrs.  Brooke  was  a  lady  of  firatoralc  abilitiea.  and  as  roraarkable  for 
lentleoasa  and  onavilr  of  mannera.  as  for  her  liierary  lalenla.  She  wrote  and  pablishrd  some  admirable  novels  (among 
which  were,  Ladj  Julia  MandepilU,  Emiiy  Montagu*,  AfarquU  0/  Si.  FvrSaiM,  and  Tht  XMcunicu) ;  a  periodical 
paper,  called  Thu  OUL  Maid,  and  a  traaslation  of  Millot's  Kiemeata  of  the  History  of  England. 
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Comic  Opera,  bj  Mrs.  Brooke.  Acted  at  Corent  Garden  1783.  Tb«  story  of  tbia  piece  i«  founded  on  that  of 
Palemon  and  Larinia  (in  Thomson's  Seasuru),  or  iloaa  and  Bntb,  in  the  8criplnre»  and  was  performed  with  great 
applaose.  It  has*  however,  the  disadTantage  of  wanting  the  grace  of  noTclly,  and  the  pleasure  of  surprise;  aa  oanat 
always  be  the  case  with  scriptural  stories,  or  others  of  nolorietv.  The  music,  by  Shield^  i«  charming,  and  can  acrer 
fail  of  attracting  allcntion.  Of  all  the  pelile  pieces  that  are  exhibited  on  the  Bri|^h  atage.  Retina  u  perhapa  Iho  loaat 
offensiTO  to  the  aCTara  moralist;  aa  it  corrects  the  mind*  while  it  pleaaea  the  senaoa. 


HR.  BBLYILLI. 
CAPTAIN  BELVXUI. 
VIIIJAM. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. « 
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O0RCA8. 
PHOEBE. 


Reapers,  Gleaners, 
Servants,  etc* 


RUSTIC. 

1st  IRISHMAN. 

2nd  IRISHMAN. 

Scene.— ^  Pillage  in  the  Norm. 

ScBNE  opens  and  discovers  a  rural  prospect:  on  the  left  side  a  Tittle  hill  ivith  trees 
at  the  top;  a  spring  of  water  rushes  from  the  side,  and  falls  into  a. natural  hason 
helow:  on  the  right  side  a  cottage,  at  the  door  of  fphich  is  a  bench  of  stone.  At 
a  distance  a  chain  4of  mountains.  The  manor-house  in  oieop.  A  field  of  corn  fills 
up  the  scene. 

In  the  first  act  ihe  sky  clears  by  degrees,  the  morning  vapour  disperses,  the  sun  rises, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  act  is  above  the  horizon:  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  he 
is  past  &ie  height,  and  declines  till  the  end  of  the  day.  This  progressive  motion 
should  be  made  imperceptibly,  but  its  effect  should  be  visible  through  the  two  acts. 
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ACT  1. 


ScBiNB  I.  —  After  the  Trio,  the  Sun  is  seen 
to  rise :  tiic  Door  of  the  Cottage  is  open, 
a  Lamp  burning  just  tvithin ;  DoRCAS, 
sealed  on  a  Bench,  is  spinning;  Bo  sin  A 
and  Phoebe,  just  within  the  Door,  are 
measuring  Corn;  \A  illiam  conies  from 
the  top  of  the  Stage ;  the/  sing  the  fol- 
lowing Trio, 

\\^hen  JlfatJ  rosy  morn  appearing      , 
Paints  %vith  gold  the  verdant  lawn, 

]^ees  6n  banks  of  thimc  disporting, 
Sip^flhe  sweets,  and  bail  the  dawn. 

NA^aihling  birds,  tbc  day  procIaimiDg, 
Carol  sweet  ibe  lively  strain  ; 

Tbey  forsake  their  leafy  dwelling, 
To  secure  the  golden  grain. 

See,  content,  the  Uumble  gleaner. 
Take  the  scatterM   oars  that  fall! 
Nature,  all  her  children  viewing. 
Kindly  bounteous,  rares  for  all. 

\VFilliani  retires. 

Ros.  Sec !  my  dear  Dorcas,  what  we  gleaned 
yesterday  in  IVlr.  Belvilb's  Held ! 

[Coming  forward,  and  showing  tlie  Corn 

at  the  Door, 

Dor,  Lord  love  thee!  but  take  care  of  thy- 
self: thou  art  but  tender 

lios.  Indeed  it  does  ,not  hurt  me.  Shall  I 
put  out  the  lamp? 

Dor,  Do,  defir;  the  poor  must  be  sparing. 
[Rosina  going  to  put  out  the  Lamp,  Dor- 

cas  looks  after  her   and  sighs;    she  re- 
turns hastil/n 

Ros,  Why  do  you  sigh,  Dorcas? 

Dor,  Icanno*  bear  it:  it's  nothing  to  Phoebe 
and  me,  but  thou  wast  not  born  to  labour. 
[Rising  and  pushing  away  the  FPlieeL 

Ros,  Why  should  I  repine?  heaven,  which 
deprived  me  of  my  parents,  and  my  fortune, 
left  me  health,  content,  and  innocence.  Mor 
is  it  certain  that  riches  lead  to  happiness.  Do 
you  think  the  nightingale  sings  the  sweeter 
for  being  in  a  gilded  cage? 

Dor,  Sweeter ,  Til  maintain  it ,  than  the 
poor  little  linnet  that  thou  pickMst  up  half 
starved  under  the  hedge  yesterday,  alter  its 
mother  had  been  shot,  and  broughfst  to  life 
in  thy  bosom.  Let  me  speak  to  Lis  honour, 
be*s  main  kind  to  the  poor. 

Ros,  Not  for  the  world,  Dorcas,  I  want 
nothing;  you  have  been  a  mother  to  me. 

Dor,  Would  I  could!  Would  I  could!  I 
ha*  worked  hard  and  *amM  .money  in  my 
time;   but  now  I  am  old   an^  feeble,  and  am 

rushM  about  by  every  body.  More*s  the  pity, 
say^  it  was  not  so  in  my  youne  time;  but 
tMI  world  grow.s  wickeder  every  day. 

Ros*  Your  age,  my  good  Dorcas ,  requires 
rest;  go  into  the  cottage,  whilst  Phoebe  and 
I  join  the  gleaners,  who  are  assembling  from 
every  part  of  the  village. 

Dor,  Many  a  time  barvc  I  carried  thy  dear 
mother,  an  infant>  in  these  aims;  little  did  1 
think  a  child  of  hers  would  live  to  share  my 
poor  pittance. — But  I  wo'not  grieve   thee. 

[Dorcas  enters  the  Cottage,  looking  back 
affectionately  at  Rosina, 

Phce,  What  makes  you  so  melancholy,  Bo> 
•ina?    Mayhap  it*9   because   you  have  not  a 


sweetheart?  But  you  are  so  proud  youiroDl 
let  our  young  men  come  a  near  yon.  \'o« 
may  live  to  repent  being  so  scornful 

air. 
When   William   at   eve   meets  me  down  al 

the  stile, 
How  sweet  is  the  nightingale's  song! 
Of  the  day  I  forget  the  labour  and  toil, 
Whilst  the  moon  plays  yon  branches  among 

By   her  beams ,   wilbouL  blushing,  I  hear  kirn 

complain^ 
And  believe  every  word  of  his  song: 
You    know   not   how    sweet  'tis   to   love  ikc 

dear  swain, 
Whilst  the  moon  plays  yon  branches  amoo^. 
[During  ifie  last  Sianxa  fflilliam  apptan 
at  tfie    end  €if  tlte   Scene,    and  makes 
Signs  to  Phccbe;  who,  when  it  is  finish- 
ed,   steals  softly   to  him,  and  thrj  (iit- 
appear, 
Ros,   How  small  a  part  of  my  evils  is  po- 
verty !     And  how  little  does  Phoebe  know  lb 
heart  she    thinks   insensible!    the   heart  wSlcl 
nourishes    a   hopeless    passion.     I   blest.   Wit 
others,  Bclville's  gentle  virtues,  and  knew  not 
that  'twas  love.    L'niiappy!  lost  Rosina! 

AIR. 

The   morn  returns,  in  safTion  drest. 
But  not  to  sad  Rosina  rest. 
The  blushing  morn  awakes  the  strain. 

Awakes  the  tuneful  choir; 
But  sad  Rosina  ne'er  again 
Shall  strike  the  sprightly  lyre. 

Rust,  [IVitfwut']  To  work,  my  hearts  o. 
oak,  to  work ;  here  the  sun  is  half  an  boo 
high,  and  not  a  stroke  struck  yet. 

Enter  RuSTXC,  stiging,  follovQed  bj  Reaptn 

AIR. 
RusL  See,  ye  swains,  yon  streaks  of  red 

Call  you  from  your  slothful  bed: 
.    Late  you  till'd  the  fruitful  soil; 

See !  where  harvest  crowns  your  toil! 
Cho,    Late  you  till'd  the  fruitful  soil; 

See!  where  harvest  crowns  your  toil. 
Rust,  As  we  reap  Che  golden  corn, 

Laughing  Plenty  fills  her  bom: 

What  would  gilded  pomp  avail 

Should  the  peasant's  labour  fail' 
Cho^    What  would  gilded  pomp  avail 

Should  the  peasant's  labour  fail? 
Rust,  Ripen'd  (ields  your  cares  repay, 

Sons  of  labour  haste  away; 

Bending,  see  the  waving  grain, 

Crown  the  year,  and  cheer  the  swats 
Cho.    Bending,  see  the  waving  grain, 

Crr/wn  the  year,  and  cheer  the  swaio. 
Rust.  Hist!  there's  his  honour.    Wfatre  are 
all   the    laty    irishmen    I  hir'd    yesterday  at 
market? 

Enter  BsLviLtE,  followed  by  iwo  Irishf^tn 

and  Sertfants. 

i  Irish,  U  it  us  he's  talking  o(  Paddj. 
Then  the  devil  may  thank  him  for  his  ^ooi 
commendations. 

Ret,    You  are  too  severe.  Rustic;   the  par 
fellows  came  three  miles  this  morning;  tbcf^ 
fore  I  made  them  stop  at  the  manor-oon»e*« 
take  a  little  refreshment* 
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1  Irish,  Bless  your  sweet  face,  trv  jewel, 
and  all  those  wlio  lake  your  part.  Bad  luck 
to  inyselfy  if  1  would  not,  with  all  the  veins 
of  ray  heart,  split  the  dew  before  your  feet 
in  a  morninff.  [To  Belptile. 

Rust.  If  I  do  speak  a  little  cross,  it's  for 
your  honour's  good. 

l^The  Reapers  cut  the   Corn,    and  make 

It  into  Sheaves.  Rosinafolloi»s,  and  gleans. 

Rust.  \Seeing  Rosin<i\  What  a  dickens 
does  this  girl  do  here?  Reep  back;  wait  till 
the  reapers  are  off  the  field ;  do  like  the  other 
gleaners. 

Ros,  \Timidiy\  If  1  have  done  wrong,  sir, 
I  will  put  what  1  have  gleanM  down  again. 
[She  lets  falls  the  Ears  she  had  gleaned. 

Bel.  How  can  you  be  bo  unfeeling,  Rustic? 
She  is  lovely,  virtuous,  and  id  want.  Let  fall 
some  ears,  that  she  may  glean  the  more. 

RusL  Your  honour  is  too  good  by  half. 

Bel.  No  more:  gather  up  the  corn  she  has 
let  fall.     Do  as  I  commana  you. 

RusL  There,  take  the  whole  field,  since  his 
honour  chooses  it. 

[Putting  the  Corn  into  her  Apron* 

Ros,  I  will  not  abuse  his  goodness. 

[Retires,  gleaning, 

2 Irish,  Upon  my  soul  now,  his  honour's 
no  churl  of  the  wheat ,  whatever  he  may  be 
of  the  barley  ^). 

Bel.  [Looking  after  Rosina\  What  be- 
Avitching  softness!  There  is  a  blushing,  bash- 
ful gentleness,  an  almost  infantine  innocence 
iu  tnat  lovely  countenance,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  behold  without  emotion !  She  turns 
this  way:'  What  bloom  on  that  cheek  1  'Tis 
the  blushing  down  of  the  peach. 

Her  mouth,  which  a  smile, 
Devoid  of  all  guile,  • 

Half  opens  to  view. 
Is  the  bua  of  the  rose, 
In  the  morning  that  blows, 

ImpearPd  with  the  dew. 

More  fragrant  her  breath 
Than  the  flowV-scented  heath 

At  the  dawning  of  day ; 
The  hawthorn  in  bloom. 
The  lily's  perfume, 

Or  the  blossoms  of  May. 

Enter  Captain  Belville,  in  a  Riding-dress. 

CapLB,  Good  morrow,  brother;  you  are 
early  abroad. 

Bel.  My  dear  Charles,  I  am  happy  to  see 
you.  True,  1  find,  to  the  first  of  September^). 
^  C{ipt.  B.  I  meant  to  have  been  here  last 
night,  but  one  of  my  wheels  broke,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  sleep  at  a  village  six  miles  distant, 
where  I  left  my  chaise,  and  took  a  boat  down 
the  river  at  day-break.  But  your  corn  is  not 
o.T  the  ground. 

BcL  lou  know. our  harvest  is  late  in  the 
north ;  hut  you  will  find  all  the  lands  clear'd 
on  the  other  side  the  mountain^ 

CapLB,  And  pray,  brother,  bow  are  the 
partridges  this  season.? 

'}  ^^*  give*  )tts  brcRtt  mvenj  willtDftlj  enoagh ;  bat  he 
■cenis  to  keep  liu  drink  all  la  himsoIf~>iHeer  being 
made  rmm  malt  and  hops. 

%)  I  he  caplaid  i*  a  tpurlaman,  unA  due*  ool  forget  the  i«t 
of  September,  the  bcgtaning  of  the  thooting-aeason 


Bel.  There  are  twenty  coveys  within  sight 
of  my  house,  and  the  dogs  are  in  fine  oroer. 

Capt,B.  The  gamekeeper  is  this  moment 
leading  them  round.    1  am  fir'd  at  the  sight. 


AIR. 


By  dawn  to  the  downs  we  repail*, 
VVith  bosoms  right  jocund  and  gay, 

And  gain  more  than  pheasant  or  bare — 
Gain  health  by  the  sports  of  the  day. 


Fire  away!  whilst  loud  echo  replies 

Fire  away  I 

Hark!  the  volley  resounds  to  the  skies! 
Whilst  echo  in  thunder  replies! 

In  thunder  replies,  , 

And  resounds  to  the  skies. 
Fire  away  I  Fire  away!    Fire  away! 

But  where  is  my  little  rustic  charmer?  O! 
there  she  is:  I  am  transported.  [Aside'l  Pray, 
brother,  is  not  that  the  little  girl  whose  dawn- 
ing beauty  we  admired  so  much  last  year? 

Bel.  It  is,  and  more  lovely  than  ever.  1 
shall  dine  in  the  field  with  my  reapers  to-day, 
brother:  will  you  share  our  rural  repast,  or 
have  a  dinner  prepar'd  at  the  manor-house? 

Capt.B,  By  no  means:  pray  let  me  be  of 
your  party:  your  plan  is  an  admirable  one, 
especially  if  your  girls  are  handsome.  I'll 
walk  round  the  fielcf,  aod  meet  you  at  dinner 
time. 

[Exeunt  Belville  and  Rustic,  Captain 
Belville  goes  up  to  Rosina,  gleans  a  fetv 
EarSf  and  presents  them  to  her;  she 
refuses  them,  and  runs  out;  he  follows 
lifir. 

Enter  William,  speaking  at  the  side  Scene, 

WUl.  Lead  the  dogs  back,  James;  the  cap- 
tain wonH  shoot  to>day.  [Seeing  Rustic  and 
Phoebe  beliind]  Indeed,  so  clo.«e !  I  don't  half 
like  it. 

Enter  Rustic  and  Phoebe. 

RusL  That's  a  good  girl !  Do  as  I  bid  you, 
and  you  shan't  want  encouragement. 

[Me  goes  up  to  the  Reapers,  and  ff^illiam 
comes  forivard. 

VF'ill.  O  no,  1  dare  say  she  won't.  So,  Mrs. 
Phabe ! 

Plitje.  And  so ,  Mr.  William,  if  you  go  to 
that! 

fVill.  A  new  sweetheart,  I'll  be  sworn; 
and  a  pretty  comely  Jad  be  is:  but  he's  rich, 
and  that's  enough  to  win  a  woman. 

Phac,  1  don't  desarve  this  of  you,  William: 
but  I'm  rightly  sarved,  for  being  such  an  easy 
fool.  You  think,  mayhap,  I'm  at  my  last 
prayers;  but  you  may  find  yourself  mistaken. 

PVill.  You  do  right  to  cry  out  first;  you 
think  belike  that  I  did  not  see  you  take  that 
posy  from  Harry. 

Phoe.  And  you,  belike,  that  I  did  not  catch 
you  tying  up  one,  of  cornflowers  and  wild  ro- 
ses, for  the  miller's  maid ;  but  I'll  be  fool'd 
no  longer;  I  have  done  with  you,  Mr.  "Wil- 
liam. 

PFill,  I  shanH  break  my  heart,  Mrs.  Phoebe. 
The  miller's  maid  loves  tne  ground  I  walk  ou. 
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Duett.  — Wiluam  and  Pboebb. 
fTiO.  Tye  kissed  and  IVe  pratUed  to  fiAj  fair 

naids, 
And  changM  them  as  oft,  d*jre  seel 
But  of  all  the  fair  maidens  that  dance  on 

the  green. 
The  maid  of  tne  mill  for  me. 

Phoe,  There's  fifhr  young  men  have  told  me 

fine  tales, 
And  calPd  me  the  fairest  she: 
But  of  all  the  gay  wrestlers  that  sport 
on  the  green, 
Young  Harry's  the  lad  for  me. 

WilL  Her  eyes  are   as  black  as  the  sloe  in 

the  hedge, 
Her  face  like  the  hlossoms  in  May, 
Her    teeth   are  as  white   as  the  new- 
shorn  flock. 
Her  breatH  like  the  new-made  hay. 

Pha.  Qe's    tall     and    he's    straight    as    the 

poplar  tree. 
His  cheeks  are  as  fresh  as  the  rose; 
He  looks  like  a  squire  of  high  degree 
When  drest  in  his  Sunday  clothes. 

fflli.  I've  kiss'd  and  r?e  pratUed,  etc 
PhcB,  .There's  fifty  young  men,  etc. 
\Ex€unt  on  different  Sides  of  the  Stage, 

RosiNA  runs  across    the   Stage;  Captain 
Bkl^ille  follofvtng  her. 

Capt,  B»  Stay  and  hear  me,  Rosina.  Why 
will  you  fatigue  yourself  thus?  Only  homely 
girls  are  bom  to  work. —Your  obstinacy  u 
vain;  you  shall  hear  me. 

Ros.  Why  do  you  stop  me,  sir?  My  time 
is  precious.  When  the  gleaning  season  is 
OTer,  will  you  make  up  my  loss? 

Capt»B.  Yes. 

Ros,  Will  it  be  any  advantage  to  you  to 
make  me  lose  my  day's  work? 

CapLB,  Yes. 

Ros.  W^ould  it  give  you '  pleasure  to  see 
roe  pass  all  fny  days  in  idleness? 

CapLB,  Yes. 

Ros,  We  differ  ^eatly  then ,  sir.  I  only 
wish  for  so  much  leisure  as  makes  me  return 
to  my  work  with  fresh  spirit  W^e  labour  all 
the  week,  'tis  true;  but  then  how  sweet  is 
our  rest  on  Sunday ! 

AIR. 

Whilst  with  village  maids  I  stray, 
Sweetly  wears  the  joyous  day; 
Cheerful  glows  my  artless  breast, 
Mild  content  the  constant  guest. 
CapLB*  Mere  prejudice,  child;   you   will 
know  better.  I  pity  you,  and  will  make  your 
fortune. 

Ros.  Let  roe  call  my  mother,  sir:  I  am  young, 
and  can  support  myself  by  my  labour;   but 
she  is  old  and  helpless,  and  your  charity  will 
be  well  bestow'd.    Please  to  transfer  to  her 
ihe  bounty  you  intended  for  me. 
CapLB.  Why— as  to  that— 
Ros.   I  understand  you,  sir;  your  compas- 
sion does  not  extend  to  old  women. 
CapLB.  Really — I  believe  not. 

Enter  DoRCAS. 

Ros*  You  are  just  come  in  time,  mother. 
I  have  met  with  a  generous  gentleman,  whose 
charity  inclines  him  to  succour  youth. 


Dor.  Tis  very  kind. — ^And  old  ag»— 

Ros.  Hell  tell  you  that  himselC 

[Goes  into  Ae  Cottage. 

Dor.  I  thought  90. — Sure,  sure,  'tis  no  na 
to  be  old. 

CaptB.  You  must  not  judge  of  me  ky 
others,  honest  Dorcas.  I  am  sorry  for  jour 
misfortunes,  and  wish  to  serve  you. 

Dor.  And  to  what,  your  honour,  nay  I 
owe  this  kindness? 

CapLB.  You  have  a  charming  dangbter— 

Dor.  I  thought  as  much.  A  vile,  wicked 
man !  [Jiide. 

Capt  B*  Beauty  like  hers  might  find  a 
thousand  resources  in  London;  the  roomeiit 
she  appears  there,  she  will  turn  every  head. 

Dor*  And  is  your  honour  sure  oer  own 
won't  turn  at  the  same  time? 

CaptB.  She  &hall  live  in  affluence,  and 
take  care  of  you  too,  Dorcas. 

Dor.  I  j^ess  your  honour's  meaning;  Inl 
you  are  mistaken,  sir.  If  i  roust  be  a  trooUe 
to  the  dear  child,  t  had  rather  owe  my  bread 
to  her  labour  than  her  shame. 

[Goes  into  the  Cottage,  and  shuts  Ae  Dow, 

CaptB.  These  women  astonish  me;  but  I 
won't  give  it  up  so. 

Enter  Rustic,  crossing  the  Stage. 

A  word  with  you,  Rustic 

Rust.  I  am  in  a  great  hurry,  your  bonov; 
I  am  going  to  hasten  dinner. 

Capt.B.  I  shan't  keep  you  a  mmnte.  Take 
these  five  guineas. 

Rust  For  whom,  sir? 

Capt  B.  For  yourself!  And  this  purse. 

Rust  For  whom,  sir? 

CaptB.  For  Retina;  they  say  she  is  ia 
distress,  and  wants  assiotance. 

Rust  What  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  lec 
you  so* charitable!  You  are  just  like  jov 
brother. 

CaptB.  Prodigiously. 

Rust  But  why  give  me  monej,  sir? 

CaptB.  Only  to  — tell  Rosina  there  ii  i 
person  who  is  very  much  interested  in  kr 
happiness. 

liust.  How  much  you  will  please  his  ho- 
nour by  this!  He  takes  mightily  to  Rosba, 
and  prefers  her  to  all  the  young  women  ii 
the  parish. 

CaptB.  Prefers  her!  Ah!  you  sly  rogatl 
[Laying  his  Hand  on  Rustic^s  ShouUer. 

Rust.  Your  honour's  a  wag;  but  Vm  fvt 
I  meant  no  harm. 

Cant  B.  Give  her  the  money,  and  tdl  bff 
she  snail  never  want  a  friend;  but  not  a  word 
to  my  brother. 

Rust  All's  safe,  your  honour.   [Exit  Ceft- 


iVs  my  duty  to  hide   nothing  from  him.  Is 
go  seek  his  honour;   O,  here  he  comes. 
Enter  BblviiiLB. 

Bet  Well,  Rustic,   have  you  ^any  inieBi- 
gencc  to  communicate? 

Rust  A  vast  *deal,  sir.    Your  brotho'  b^ 
gins  to  rooke  good  use  of  his  money;  ht  ks 

£*ven  me  these  five   guineas  for  mysel(  so^ 
is  piirse  for  Rosina. 

l)  DttUottflk 


ROSINA. 
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BeL  For  Rosina!  *Tis  plain  he  loTes  ber. 
[AsideJl  Obey  bim  exactly;  but  as  distreas 
renders  tbe  miod  baugbty.  andRosina*s  situa- 
tion requires  tbe  utmost  delicacy^  coDtrWe  to 
execute  your  commission  iu  such  a  manner 
that  sbe  may  not  even  suspect  from  wbence 
the  money  comes. 

RusL  I  understand  your  honour.      ^ 

BeL  Have  you  gain*d  any  intelligence  in 
respect  to  Rosina? 

Rust.  I  endeavourM  to  get  all  I  could  from 
the  old  woman^s  erand  daughter;  but  all  she 
knew  was,  that  she  was  no  kin  to  Dorcas, 
and  that  she  had  had  a  good  hringing-up ;  but 
here  are  tbe  labourers. 

JEnier  Dorcas,  Rosina,  and  Phocbb. 

BeL  But  I  don^  see  Rosina.    Dorcas,  you 
most  comfe  too,  and  Phoebe. 
Dor,  We  can*t  deny  your  honour. 
Mas.  I  am  asbam'd ;  but  you  command,  sir. 

Enter  Captain   Bblyuxb,  foUowed  by  the 

Reapers. 

FIN  ALB. 

Beh    By  this  fountain's  flowery  side! 
Drest  in  nature^s  blooming  pride, 
Where  the  poplar  trembles  high, 
And  the  bees  in  clusters  flv; 
Whilst  the  herdsman  on  toe  bill 
Listens  to  the  falling- rill. 
Pride  and  cruel  scorn  away. 
Let  na  share  the  festive  day. 

i  Taste  our  pleasures  ye  who  may, 
This  is  Nature's  holiday. 
Simple  Nature  ve  who  prize, 
Life  s  fantastic  A>rms  despise. 

Cho,    Taste  our  pleasures  ye  who  may, 
This  is  Nature's  holiday. 

CapL  B,  Blushing  Bell,  with  downcast  eyes. 
Sighs  and  knows  not  why  she  sighs ; 
Tom  is  near  her — we  shall  know — 
How  he  eyes  her — Is't  not  %ol 

Cho*    Taste  our  pleasures  ye  who  may. 
This  is  Nature's  bolioay. 

fT'iB.  He  is  fond,  and  sbe  is  shy; 

He  w^ould  kiss  her! — fie! — oh,  fiel 
Mind  thy  sickle,  let  her  be; 
By  and  by  she'll  follow  thee. 

Cho.    Busy  censors,  hence,  away;  . 
This  is  Nature's  holiday. 

iNow  we'll  quaffthe  nut-brown  ale. 
Then  we'll  tell  the  sportive  Ule; 
All  is  jest,  and  all  is  glee. 
All  is  youthful  jollity. 

Cho.    Taste  our  pleasures  ye  who  may, 
This  is  Nature's  holiday. 

Phtx  ( ^^'  ^"^  lasses,  all  advance, 

I  ish  Girl  f  ^^''^'  blithe,  and  form  the  dance ; 

Cho.    Trip  it  lightly  while  you  may, 
This  is  Nature's  holiday. 

\AU  rise  ;  the  Dancers  come  down  the  Stage 
through  the  Sheaves  of  Corn,  which  are 
rewnooedi  &is  Dance  begins,  and  finishes 
the  AcU 
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ACT  II. 
SCBMB  L — The  same. 

Enter  Rustic. 

Rust,  This  purse  is  the  plague  of  my  life; 
I  hate  money  when  it  is  not  my  own.  I'll 
e'en  put  in  the  five  guineas,  he  gave  me  for 
myself:  1  don't  want  it,  and  they  do.  They 
certainly  must  find  it  there.  But  I  hear  the 
cottage-door  open.  [Retires  a  little. 

Enter  DoKCAS  onJRosiifA  frown  the  Cottage, 
Dorcas  with  a  great  Basket  on  her  Arm, 
filled  with  Skeins  of  Thread, 

Dor,  I  am  just  going,  Rosina,  to  carry 
this  thread  to  toe  weavers. 

Ros,  This  basket  is  too  heavy  for  you: 
pray  let  me  carry  it. 

yTakes  the  Jaasket  from  Dorcas,  and 
sets  it  down  on  the  Bench, 

Dor,  No,  no.  [^Peepishljr, 

Ros,  If  yon  love  me,  only  take  half;  this 
evening,  or  to-morrow  morning,  I  will  carry 
the  rest.— [7aAe«  Part  of  the  Skeins  out  of  the 
Basket  €md  lajrs  them  on  the  Bench,  look- 
ing affectionatelj  on  Dorcas\  There,  be 
angry  with  me  if  you  please. 

Dor,  No,  my  sweet  lamb,  I  am  not  angry; 
but  beware  of  men. 

Ros,  Have  you  any  doubts  of  my  conduct, 
Dorcas? 

Dor,  Indeed  I  have  not,  love;  and  yet  I 
am  uneasy. 

Enter  Captain  BstyiLLB,  unperceiifed,  • 

Go  back  to  the  reapers,  whilst  I  carry  this 
thread. 

Ros,  I'll  go  this  moment. 

Dor,  But  as  I  walk  but  slow,  and  'tis  a 
good  way,  you  may  chance  to  be  at  home 
before  me;  so  take  the  key. 

Ros,  I  will. 

Capt,  B,  [Aside ,  while  Dorcas  feels  in 
her  Pockets  for  the  Kef]  Rosina  to  be  ^  at 
home  before  Dorcas!  How  luckjr!  HI  slip  in- 
to the  house,  and  wait  her  coming,  if  'tis  till 
midnight. 
[He goes  unperceioed  by  them  into  the  Cottage, 

Dor,  Let  nobody  go  into  the  house. 

Ros,  VVi  take  care;  but  first  I'll  double-lock 
the  door. 

[fVhile  she  is  locking  the  Door,  Dorcas, 
going  to  take  up  the  Basket,  sees  the  Purse, 

Dor,  Good  lack!  What  is  here!  a  purse, 
as  1  live! 

Ros,  How! 

Dor*  Come,  and  see;  'tis  a  purse  indeed. 

Roi,  Heav'ns  I  'tis  full  of  sold. 

Dor,  We  must  put  up  a  bill  at  the  church- 
gate,  and  restore  it  to  the  owner.  The  best 
way  IS  to  carry  the  money  to  his  honour, 
and  get  him  to  keep  it  till  tbe  owner  is  found. 
You  shall  go  with  it,  love. 

Ros,  Pray  excuse  me,  I  always  blush  so,  ^ 

Dor,  'Tis  nothing  but  childishness:  but  his 
honour  will  like  your  bashfulness  better  than 
too  much  courage.  [ExiL 

Ros.    I  cannot  support    his   presence — my 
embarrassment— my  confusion — a  stronger  sen- 
sation than  that  or  cratitude  agitates  my  heart 
I — Yet  hope  in  my  situation  were  madness. 
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ROSINA. 


[Act  11. 


AIR. 


v>wect  transports,  gentle  wishes  go ! 

In  vain  his  charms  have  gainV  my  heart; 
Since  fortune,  still  to  love  a  foe, 

And  cruel  duty,  bid  us  part. 
Ah !  why  does  duty  chain  the  mind. 
And  part  those  souls  which  Iotc  hasioin*d? 


Enter  William. 

Pray,  William,   do  you   know   of  any   body 
that  has  lost  a  purse  r 

^FiV/.  I  knows  nothing  about  it 

Ros,  Dorcas,  however,  has  found  one. 

f^ilL  So  much  the  bctlcr  for  she. 

Ros.  You  will  oblige  me  very  much  if  you 
will  carry  it  to  Mr.  Belville,  and  beg  him  to 
keep  it  till  the  owner  is  found. 

fViil.   Since  you  desire  it,  1*11  go>:  it  sban^t 
be  the  lighter  for  my  carrying. 
.  Ros.  That  1  am  sure  o/,  Vvilliam.     [£xi/L 

Enter  Phobbe. 

Phae,  Tbere^s  William ;  but  I'll  pretend  not 
to  see  him. 

AIR. 

Henry  culN  the  flowVet*s  bloom, 
Marian  lovM  the  -sol^  perfume, 
Had  playful  kiss*d,  but  prudence  near 
Whisper'd  timely  in  her  ear. 
Simple  Marian,  ah !  beware  ; 
Touch  them  not,  for  love  is  there. 
Throws  avoajr  her  Nosegay,    yVhile  she  is 
singing,     fVUUam  turns,  looks  at  her, 
tvhistles,  and  plays  with  his  Stick, 
Will,   That*s   Harry *s   posy;  the    slut    likes 
me  still. 

Phos,  That^s  a  copy  of  his  countenance,  Fm 
sartin ;  be  can  no  more  help  following  me  nor 
be  can  be  hangM. 

\Aside,     William  crosses  again,  singing, 
Oi  all  the  fair  maidens  that  dance  on  the  green, 
The  maid  of  the  mill  fqr  me. 
Phce.  Vm  ready  to  choke  wi*  madness;  but 
m  not  speak  (irst,  an  I  die  for*t. 

[^William  sings ,   throwing  up   his  Stick 

and  catching  it, 
Will,  Her  tyes   are  as  black  as  the  sloe  in 

the  hedge, 
Her  face  like  the  blossoms  in  May. 
Phoi.  I  can*t  bear  it  no  longerr— you  vile, 
ungrateful,  parfidious  —  But  it*s  no  matter — 
I  canH  think  what  I  could  see  in  you — Harry 
loves  me,  and  is  a  thousand  times  more  hand^>- 
somer.  [Sings,  sobbing  at  everj  Word, 

Of  all  the  gay  wrestlers  that  spost  on  the  green, 
Young  Harr)''s  the  lad  for  me. 
Will,   He*s  yonder  a  reaping:  shall  J  call 
kira?  Xpffers  to  go, 

Phas,  My  grandmother  leads  me  the  life 
of  a  dog ;  and  it*s  all  along  of  you. 

Will,  Well,  then  shc^ll  be  better  temperM 
now. 

Phce,  I  did  not  value  her  scolding  of  a 
brass  farthing,  when  1  thought  as  how  ypu 
were  true  to  me. 

J^'ill,  WasnU  I  true  to  ypu?  Look  in  my 
face,  and  say  that 

AIR. 

When  bidden  to  the  wake  or  fair, 
The  joy  of  each  frec>hearted  swain, 

Till  Phoebe  promised  to  be  there, 
1  loitered,  last  of  all  the  train. 


If  chance  some  fairing  caught  lier  eye, 
The  riband  gay  or  sdken  glove. 

With  eager  baste  I  ran  to  buy; 
For  what  is  gold  compared  to  love? 

My  posy  on  her  bosom  plac*d, 

Could  Harry*s  sweeter  scents  ediale! 
Her  auburn  locks  my  riband  grac'd. 

And  fluttered  in  the  wanton  gale. 
With  scorn  she  hears  me  now  complain, 

Nor  can  my  rustic  presents  move: 
Her  heart  prefers  a  richer  swain. 

And  gold,  alas!  has  banished  Iotc. 

WilL  [Coming  back\  Let's  part  Ineod'v 
howsomever.  Bye>),  Phoebe:  1  shall  alwavs 
wish  you  well. 

Phce,  Bye,  William. 
[Cries,  wiping  her  Ejres  mth  her  jipron. 

WilL  My  heart  begins  to  melt  a  little. 
[Aside'\  1  fov*d  you  very  well  once,  Ph<ebe: 
but  you  are  grown  so  cross,  and  bare  snck 
vagaries — 

Phce,  Tni  sure  1  never  had  no  Taganes 
with  you,  William.  But  go;  maybap  Kate 
may  be  angry. 

Pf^ill,  And  who  cares  for  she?  1  never 
minded  her  anger,  nor  her  coaxing  neither, 
till  you  were  cross  to  me. 

Phce,  [Holding  up  Iter  Hands']  O  the  la- 
ther!   I  cross  to  you,  W^illiam? 

Will,  Did  not  you  tell  roe,  this  very  monn 
ing,  as  how  you  had  done  wi^  me? 

Phce,  One  word^s  as  good  as  a  thousand. 
Do  you  love  me,  William? 

Will.  Do  I  love  thee?  Do  I  love  dancing 
on  the  green  better  than  thrashing  in  tic 
barn?  Do  I  love  a  wake;  or  a  harvest-home? 

Ptioe,  Then  Fll  never  speak  to  Harry  »^ua 
the  longest  day  1  have  to  live. 

WilL  ril  turn  my  back  o*the  miller's  maid 
the  first  time  I  meet  her.  • 

Phas,  Will  you  indeed,  and  indeed? 

WilL  Marry  will  I;  and  more  nor  that, 
ni  go  speak  to  the  parson  this  moment — Vm 
happier — zooks,  Tm  happier .  nor  a  lord  or  a 
squire  of  five  hundred  a  year. 

Duett. — Phoebe  and  William. 

Phae,  In  gaudy  courts ,  with  aching  hearts. 
The  great  at  fortune  rail: 
The  hills  may  higher  honours  claim. 
But  peace'  is  in  the  vale. 

Will,    See  high-born  dames,  in  rooms  of  stale. 
With  midnight  revels  pale; 
No  youth  admires  their  fading  charmt. 
For  beauty^s  in  the  vale. 

Both,  Amid  the  shades  the  virgin*s  sighs 
Add  fragrance  to  the  gale: 
So  they  that  will  mar  take  the  hill. 
Since  love  is  in  tne  vale. 

[Exeunt,  Arm.  in  Amt 
Enter  jB  k l vills. 
Bel.  I  tremble  at  the  impression  this  ioiri* 
girl  has  made  on  my  heart.  My  cbcefiuini%« 
has  left  me,  and  I  am  grown  insensiiUc  r^n 
to  the  delicious  pleasure  of  makinsg  those  happv 
who  depend  on  my  protection. 

AIR. 

£re  bright  Rosina  met  roy  eyes, 
Hoir  peaceliil  passM  the  ioyoiu  day! 

l)  Oood  bjrCf— fhorlmcd  frtiOi  good  be  «;A  yos 


SCSIVK  l.j 

In  rural  sports  I  gain*d  the  prise, 
Each  vtrgio  listened  to  my  fay. 

But  now  no  more  I  touch  the  lyre, 
No  more  the  rustic  sport  can  please ; 

I  live  the  slave  of  fond  desire, 
Lost  to  myself,  to  mirth,  and  ease. 

The  tree  that  in  a  happier  hour, 
It's  bouffhs  extended  o*er  the  plain, 
'Vhen  blasted  hy  the  lightnings  po^ 


ROSINA. 
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power, 


Bel.  To  what  molive  do  I  owe  this  tender 
attention  ? 

lios.  Ah ,  sir !  do  not  the  whole  -village 
love  you? 

Bel.  You  tremble;  why  are  you  alarmed? 

Duett.  —  Belville  and  Rosina. 

Bel.  [Taking  her  HamQ  For  you,  my  sweet 

maid,  nay,  be  not  afraid, 
[_J{os,  withdraws  her  Hand. 


Nor  charms  the  eye,  nor  shades  the  swain.  £  ftd  an  an'ecliou  which  yet  wanU  a  name. 
Since  the  sun  rose,  I  have  been    in  continual       Ros.    When   first — but   in   vain — 1  seek  to 
exercise;    [   feel   exhausted,   and   will   try  to 
rest  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  this  bank. 

[Lies  down  on  a  Bank  by  the  Fountain. 
Gleaners  pass   the   Stage,  with  sheaves  of 

Corn  on  their  Heads  ;   last  Rosin  A,  who 

comes  forward  singing. 

AIR. — Rosin  A. 
Light  as  thistle-down  moving,  which  floats  on 

the  air, 
Sweet  gratitude^    debt  to  this  cottage  I  hear: 
Of  autumn's  rich  store  I  bring  home  my  part, 
The  weight    on  my  bead,  hot  gay  joy  in  my 

heart. 
What  do   I    see?     Mr.  Belville   asleep?    1*11 
steal  softly — at  this   moment   I   may   gaxe   on 
him  without  blushing.  [Lays  down  the  Corn, 
and  walks  softly  up  to  him\  The  sun  points 
full  on  this  spot ;  let  me  fasten  these  branches 
together  with  this  riband,  and  shade  him  from 
its  beams — yes — that  will  do — But  if  he  should 
wake — [Takes  the  Ribemd  from  her  Bosom, 
and  ties  the  Branches  together]    How  my 
heart  beats*      One   look   more  —  Ah!    I   have 
wak^d  him. 
[She  Jfies,    and  endeavours  to  hide  her- 
self against  the  Door   of  the   Cottage, 
turning  her  Head  every  instants 
Bel  What  noise  was  that? 

[Half  raising  himself. 

Ros,   He  is  angry — -How  unhappy  I    am! — 

How  I  tremble!  [Aside. 

Bel.  This    riband  I  have    seen  before,  and 

on  the  lovely  Rosina*s  bosom — 

[He  rises,  and  goes  toward  the  Cottage. 

hos.  I  will  hide  myself  in  the  house.  [Ro~ 

sina,  opening  the  Door,  sees  Capt.  Belville, 

and  starts  back]  Heavens!  a  man  in  the  house! 

Capt.  B,  Now,  love  assist  me ! 

[Comes  out  and  seises  Rosina  ;  she  breaks 

from  him,  and  runs  affrighted  across 

the  Stage;    Belville  follows;    Captain 

Belville,  who  comes  out  to  pursue  her, 

sees  his  Brother,  and  steals  off  at  the 

other  Scene  ;  Belville  leads  Rosina  back. 

Bel,  Why  do  you  fly  thus,  Rosina  ?  W^at 

can  you  fear  ?     i  ou  are  out  of  breath. 

Ros.  O,  sir! — my  strength  fails  —  [Leans 
on  Belville,  who  supports  her  in  his  Arms] 
Where  is  he? — A  gentleman  pursued  me  — 

[Looking  round, 
Bel.    Don^  be  alarm*d,  'twas  my  brother-^ 
he  could  not  mean  to  ofiend  you. 

R*^s.^  Your  brother!  Why  then  does  he 
not  imitate  your  virtues?  Why  was  he  here? 
Bel.  Forget  this:  you  are  safe.  But  tell  me, 
Rosina,  for  the  question  is  to  me  of  import- 
ance, have  I  not  seen  you  wear  this  riband? 
Ros.  Forgive  me,  sir;  I  did  not  mean  to 
disturb  you.  I  only  meant  to  shade  you  from 
the  too  great  heat  of  the  sun.  • 


explain. 
What  heart  but  must  love  you?  I  hlush,  fear, 

and  shame — 
Bel.  Why  thus  timid,  Rosina?  still  safe  by 

my  side, 
Let  me  be  Your  guardian,  protector,  and  guide, 
Ros.   My  timid  heart    pants — still  safe  by 

your  side. 
Be  you  my  protector,  my  guardian,  my  guide. 
Bel.  Why  thus  timid,  etc 
Ros.  IVly  timid  heart  pants,  etc. 

Bel.  Unveil  your  mind  to  me,  Rosina.  The 
graces  of  your  *form ,  the  native  dignity  of 
your  mind  which  breaks  through  the  lovely 
simplicity  of  your  deportment,  a  thousand 
circumstances  concur  to  convince  me  you 
were  not  born  a  villager. 

Ros.  To  you,  sir,  1  can  have  no  reserve. 
A  pride,  1  nope  an  honest  one,  made  me 
wish  to  sigh  in  secret  over  my  misfortunes. 

Bel.  [Eagerly]  They  are  at  an  end. 

Ros.  Dorcas  approaches,  sir!  she  can'^est 
relate  my  melancnoly  story. 

Enter  DoRCAS. 

Dor.  His  honour  here?  Good  lack!  How 
sorry  I  am  I  happen'd  to  be  from  home.  Troth, 
Tm  sadly  tir*d. 

Bel.  Will  you  let  me  speak  with  you  a 
moment  alone,  Dorcas? 

Dor,  Rosina,  take  this  basket. 

[Ktit  Rosina,  wit't  the  Basket, 

Bel.  Rosina  has  referred  me  to  you,  Dor- 
cas, for  an  account  of  her  birth,  which  1  have 
long  suspected  to  be  above  her  present  situa- 
tion. 

Dor.  To  be  sure,  your  honour,  since  the 
dear  child  gives  me  leave  to  speak,  sbe^s  of  as 
good  a  family  as  any  in  £ngland.  Her  mo- 
ther, sweet  lady,  was  my  bountiful  oldmaster^s 
daughter,  squire  W^clford,  of  Lincolnshire.  His 
estate  was  seized  for  a  mortgage  of  not  half 
its  value,  just  after  young  madam  was  mar- 
ried, and  she  ne*er  got  a  penny  of  her  por- 
tion. 

Bel.  And  her  father? 

Dor.  W^as  a  brave  gentleman  too,  a  colo- 
nel- His  honour  went  to  the  Eastern  Indies, 
to  better  his  fortune,  and  madam  would  go 
with  him.  The  ship  was  lost,  and  they,  with 
all  the  little  means  they  had,  went  to  the 
bottom.  Young  ma^iam  Rosina  was  their  on- 
ly child;  they  left  her  at  school;  but  when 
Inis  sad  news  came,  the  mistress  did  not  care 
for  keeping  her,  so  the  dear  child  has  sharM 
my  poor  morsel. 

Bel.  But  her  fatherV  name  ? 

Dor,  Martin ;  colonel  Martin. 

Bel,  I  am  too  happy;  he  was  the  friend 
of  my  father*s  heart :   a  thousand  tiroes  have 
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[AcrlL 


I  heard  him  lament  his  6te«  Rosina^s  Tirtues 
ahaU  not  go  unrewarded. 

Dor,  Yet,  I  knowM  it  would  be  so,  Hea- 
Ten  never  forsakes  the  good  man^s  children. 

Bel.  I  have  another  question  to  ask  you, 
Dorcas,  and  answer  my  sincerely,  is  her  heart 
free? 

Dor.  To  he  sure,  she  never  would  let  any 
of  our  younft  men  come  a  near  her;  and  yet — 

Bel.  Speak:  I  am  on  the  rack. 

Dor,  1  m  afeard — she  mopes  and  she  pines 
—  But  your  honour  would  he  angry  —  Pm 
afeard  the  captain — 

BeL   Then  my  foreboding  heart  was  right 

[yiside. 

Enter  Rustic. 

Bust  Help,  for    heaven's   sake,  sir!   Rosi- 
na's  lost — she  is  carried  away — 
BeL  Rosina! 

Enter  Captain  Bbltills. 

CapLB,  \Confusedly\  Don*tbe  alarmed — 
let  me  go—VU  fly  to  save  her. 

BeL  VVilh  me,  sir— I  will  not  lose  sight 
of  you.  Rustic,  hasten  instantly  with  our 
reapers.   Dorcas,  you  will  be  our  guide.   [Exit. 

Bust,  Don*t  be  frightened,  sir;  the  Irishmen 
have  rescued  her:  she  is  just  here.  [ExiL 

Enter  the  Two  Irishmen, 

1  Irish.  \To  Dorcas\  Dry  your  tears,  my 
jewel;  we  have  done  lor  them. 

Dor,  Have  you  aavM  her?  I  owe  you  more 
than  life. 

\  Irish.  Faith,  cood  woman,  you  owe  me 
nothing  at  alL  nf  tell  your  honour  how  it 
was.  My  comrades  and  I  were  crossing  the 
meadow,  going  home,  when  we  saw  them 
first ;  and  hearing  a  woman  cry,  I  looked  up, 
and  saw  them  putting  her  into  a  skiff  against 
her  will.  Says  1,  •*  Paddy,  is  not  that  the 
clever  little  crater  that  was  glaning  in  the 
field  with  us. this  mominft?" — "Tis  so,  sure 
enough,^  says  he.  —  "By  St.  Patrick,"  says  J, 
^  there^s  enough  of  us  to  rcscute  ^)  her.*  VVith 
that  we  ran  for  the  bare  life,  waded  up  to 
the  knees,  laid  about  uik^ bravely  with  our 
sfailleiays^),  knockM  them  out  of  the  skiff, 
and  brought  her  back  safe:  and  here  she  co- 
mes, my  jewel. 

Be-enter  Rustic,  leading- 'RosJif  A,  who  throws 
herself  into  Do&CAS*s  Arms, 

Dor,  I  canno*  speak — Art  thou  safe? 

Bel,  I  dread  to  find  the  criminal. 

Bust,  Your  honour  need  not  go  far  a  field, 
I  believe;  it  must  have  been  some  friend  of 
the  captain*s,  for  his  French  valet  commanded 
the  party. 

CapL  B.  I  confess  my  crime;  my  passion 
for  Rosina  hurried  me  out  of  myself. 

BeU  You  have  dishonoured  me,  dishonoured 
the  gloritus  profession  you*  have  embracM — 
But  be  gone,  1  renounce  you  as  m^  brother, 
and  renounce  my  ill-placM  firiendship. 

CapLB.  Your  indignation  is   just;  I  have 

i)  Reicaa. 

s)  Oak-«licks.— Tlie   Iruh  are  ftmon*  for  Uie  at*  of  ih* 

slick;    >l    U  generillj  a  piece  of  oak»  and  tbo  regular 

•tae  U  •%  big  raimd  as  Ibetr  wriat,  aod  tho  fvact  lengUij 

tkair  ana. 


offended  almost  past  forffivcness.    Will  the 
offer  of  my  hand  repair  toe  injury? 

Bel.  if  Rosina  accepts  it,  I  am  satisfied 

Bos.  [To  BelvilleJ  Will  you,  sir,  suffer? 
— This  hope  is  a  second  insult  Whoercr 
offends  the  object  of  his  love  is  unwortbj  of 
obtaining  her. 

Bel,  This  noble  refusal  paints  your  dianc* 
ter.  1  know  another,  Rosma,  who  loves  yoi 
with  as  strong,  though  purer  ardour  :—bol  if 
allowed  to  hope — 

Bos,  Do  not ,  sir,  envy  roe  the  calm  de- 
light of  passing  my  independent  dajs  witk 
Dorcas;  in  whom  I  have  found  a  not)icr*i 
tenderness. 

Dor.  Bless  thee,  my  child;  thy  kindoess 
mells  my  heart. 

Bel.  Do  you  refuse  me  too  then,  Rosina? 

[Bosina  raises  her  Ejres  tenderly  on  BrU 
oille,  lowers  them  again,  and  leans  m 
*        Dorcas. 

Dor,  You,  sir?  You? 

Bos.  IVly  confusion — my  blushes — 

Bel.  Then  I  am  happy!  My  life!  myRonn! 

Phce,  Do  you  speak  to  his  nonour,  Willian. 

fVill,  No;  do- you  speak,  Phcebe. 

Phas.  I  am  asham*d — William  and  I,  Tosr 
honour — William  prayM  me  to  let  him  keep 
me  company — so  he  gain*d  my  good  will  to 
have  him;  if  so  be  my  grandmother  coateots. 

[Courtesy ing,  and  plajing  a^ithher  JpnS' 

JVill.  If  your  honour  would  be  so  good  to 
speak  to  Dorcas. 

Bel,  Dorcas,  you  must  not  refuse  me  asj 
thing  to-day.    rfl  give  William  a  £uin. 

Dor  Your  honour  is  too  kind — take  ker, 
William,  and  make  her  a  good  husband. 

^iU.  That  I  will,  dame. 

f^ilk  Phas.  [To  Bel^OU]  Thank  your  ko- 
nour. 

BeUille  joins  tiieir  Hamis,  they  lo»  and 
courtesey, 

9VilL  What  must  I  do  witb  the  pane, 
your  honour?    Dorcas  would  not  take  iL 

BeL  I  believe  my  brother  has  the  best  ri^ 

CaptB,  Tis  yours,  William;  dispose  mH, 
as  you  please. 

inil  Then  ril  give  it  to  our  honest  Iriib- 
men,  who  fought  so  bravely  for  our  Rosina. 

Bel.  You  have  made  good  use  of  it,  Wil- 
liam; nor  shall  my  gratitude  stop  here. 

Capt,B,  Allow  me  to  retire,  brother.  Wken 
I  am  worthy  of  your  esteem,  I  will  retan, 
and  demand  my  rights  in  your  aflection. 

Bel,  You  must  not  leave  us,  brother.  Re- 
sume the  race  of  honour;  be  indeed  a  sol- 
dier, and  be  more  than  my  brolher--be  117 
friend. 


Be. 
CaptB. 


riHALE* 

To  bless,  and  to  be  blest,  he  oors, 
Whatever  our  rank ,  whatever  ov 

powers ; 
I  On    some    her  giAs    kind  fortose 

showers. 
Who  reap,  like  us,  in  this  rich  scene. 

C€tpt  B.  Yet  those  who  taste  her  bounly  less 
The  sigh  malevolent  repress. 
And  loud  the  feeling  bosom  hlen* 
Which  something  leaTca  for  viit 
«  to  glean. 
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How  blest  am  !»  supremely  blest! 
SiDce  BeWille  all  bis  soul  exprest, 
And  fondly  claspM  me  to  bisnrrast: 
1  now  may  reap —  bow  cbangMlbe 


scene 


« 

But  ne*er  can  I  forget  tbe  day, 
Wben  all  to  want  and  woe  a  prey, 
Softjpit^  taugbt  bis  soul  to  say, 
<*Unfeclmg  Rustic,  let  ber  glean!** 


Tbe  bearts  you  fflad  your  own  display, 
Tbe  beay'nssucb  goodness  must  repay ; 
And  blest  tbrouirb  manj  a  snmmer^s  day, 
Full  crops  youll  reap  m  tbis  ricb  scene ; 

And  O !  wben  summer^s  joys  are  o*er, 
Phoe,  I  ^ni]  autumn  yields  its  fruits  no  more. 
New  blessings  be  tbere  yet  in  store. 
For  winter's  sober  bours  to  glean. 

Cho.     And  O !  wben  summer^  joys  are  o*er,  etc 


Rust. 

Dor. 
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Comic  Op0ra,  hy  ItuA  Bick«rttsff.  Acted  I76i«  at  CotmiI  Garden.  Thit  jteif«ra«ne«,  ikongb  comfiSli'd  fftw 
Charlw  JohiiMa'*  y'tUmg*  Opmra,  Wjcberlej'a  GenlUmutH  Doneimf-'MaMtrr,  Menraux'i  J#»  d»  VAmomr  §i  dm  Jfmmrd, 
and  other  muaical  picrra,  yel  met  wiili  ao  mtich  favour  from  tbe  town,  lliat  U  %«aa  acted  the  firat  aeaaoa  almoat  aa 
BiaaT  timet  as  The  Ittggar'a  Optra  bad  furmcily  hreii,  and  oearljr  with  aj  miicli  ancccaa.  It  cerlainlj  hat  the  merit  of 
heiii|t  ineOeoai^e  in  ila  lendeacy,  prolmble  in  ila  iucidcntt*  apirited  in  iia  aclion*  ngrveable  for  ila  raae  and  regularity* 
and  natural  in  th«  deliaeaiioa  of  character. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


SIR  W.  MBADOWS. 
tOUNG  MSAOOWa. 


JUSTICB  WOODCOCK. 
HAWTHOKN. 


ED8TACB. 
HODGE. 


ROSKTTA. 
LCCINDA. 


DXBOaAH  WOODCOCK. 
MADGB. 


ACTL 

ScBiiB  I. — A  Garden,    »Uh  Statuet,  Fourt- 
tains,  and  Floi»er^pots. 

Several  Arbours  appear  in  the  side  Scenes ; 
RoSBTTA  and  LocindA  are  discovered  at 
work,   seated  upon  ttpo   Garden-Chairs. 

DCBTT. 

Ros.    IIopb!  tbou  nurse  of  young  desire, 
Fairy  promiscr  of  )oy, 
Painted  vapour,  glowworm  fire, 

TempVale  sweet,  tbatne*er  can  doy: 

Luc.    Hope!  tbou  earnest  of  deli^bt, 
doAest  soolber  of  tbe  mind, 
Balmy  cordial,  prospect  bright. 
Surest  friend  tbe  wretcbed  nnd: 

Both.  Kind  deceiver,  flatter  still. 

Deal  out  pleasures  unpossest; 
With  thy  dreams  my  fancy  fill, 
And  in  wishes  make  me  blest* 

Luc,  Heigbo!— Rosetta! 

Ros.  Well,  cbild,  wbat  do  you  say? 

Luc,  Tis  a  sad  tbing  to  live  in  a  viUage  a 
hundred  miles  from  tbe  capital,  with  a  pre- 
poslcrous  gouty  father,  ano^  a  superannuated 
maiden  aunt — ^I  am  heartily  sick  of  my  situation. 

Ros,  And  with  reason— But  *tis  in  a  great 
measure  your  own  fault:  b^e  is  tbis  Mr. 
Eustace,  a  man  of  character  and  family;  be 
likes  you,  you  like  bim:  you  know  one  ano- 
ther's minds,  and  yet  you  will  not  resolve  to 
make  yourself  happy  with  bim. 

A  I  a. 

Whence  can  you  inherit 

So  slavish  a  spirit? 
ConfinM  thus,  and  chainM  to  a  log! 

Now  fondled,  now  cbid, 

Permitted,  forbid: 
*Tu  leading  tbe  life  of  a  dog. 


For  shame,  you  a  lover  1 
*Moi*e  firmness  discover; 

Take  couraBe,  nor  bere  longer  mope; 
Resist  ana  be  free, 
Run  not,  like  me. 

And,  to  perfect  tbe  picture,  elope. 

Luc,  And  is  tbis  your  advice? 

Ros,  Positively. 

Luc.  Here's  my  band;  positively  Fll  follow 
it — I  have  already  sent  to  my  gentleman,  who 
is  now  in  the  country,  to  let  biro  know  be 
may  come  hither  this  day;  we  will  make  uso 
of  the  opportunity  to  settle  all  preliminaries — 
And  then — But  take  notice,  wbenever  we  de- 
camp, you  march  off  along  with  us. 

Ros.  Ob!  madam,  your  servant;  I  have  no 
inclination  to  be  left  bebiod,  1  assure  yott — 
But  you  say  you  got  acquainted  with  tbii 
spark,  while  you  were  with  your  mother  during 
her  last  illness  at  Bath,  so  that  your  fatber 
has  never  seen  him. 

Luc.  Never  in  his  life,  my  dear;  and,  I  am 
confident,  he  entertains  not  the  least  suspicion 
of  my  baving  any  such  connexion:  my  auntp 
indeed,  has  ber  ooubts  and  surmises;  but,  be- 
sides that  my  father  will  not  allow  any  one 
to  be  wiser  than  himself,  it  is  an  established 
maaim  between  these  affectionate  relations, 
never  to  agree  in  any  thing. 

Ros,  Escept  being  absurd;  yon  roust  allow 
they  sympathize  penectly  in  that  —  But,  now 
we  are  on  tbe  subject,  I  desire  to  know  wbat 
I  am  to  do  witb  this  wicked  old  justice  ol 
peace,  this  fatber  of  yours?  He  follows  roe 
about  the  bouse  like  a  tame  goaL 

Luc,   Nay,  Til  assure  you  be  batb  been  a 
wag  in  his  time  —  you  must  have  a  care  of 
yourself. 

Ros.  Wretched  me!  to  fall  into  such  bands, 
who  have  been  just  forced  to  run  away  from  - 
my  parents  to   avoid  an   odious  mamage«- 
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You  imile  at  Uiat  now ;  and  I  know  you  tbink 
roe  whimsical,  as  you  bare  oAen  tola  me ;  but 
you  must  excuse  my  bein^  a  little  fOveiviieU- 
cate  in  this  particular.  > 

AIR. 

My  heart's  my  own,  my  will  is  free. 

And  so  shall  be  my  voice; 
No  mortal  man  shall  wed  with  me, 

Till  first  he*s  made  my  choice. 

Let  parents  rule,  cry  nature*s  laws, 

And  children  still  obey;' 
And  is  there  tben  no  saving  clause, 

Against  tyrannic  sway? 
Luc,  V\'ell,  but  my  dear,  mad  girl — 
Ros,  Lucinda,  donH  talk  to  me — Was  your 
father  to  go  to  London;   meet  there   by  acci- 


Ros,  Indeed,  Lucindai  you.  arc  verj  st%. 

Luc.  Indeed,  Rosctta,  that  bhuh  makes  you 
look  very  handsome. 

Ros.  fitusk!  I  am  sure  I  don't  bliub. 

Luc.  Ha,  ha,  ba ! 

Ros,  Pshaw!  Lucinda,  how  can  you  be  to 
ridiculous? 

Luc,  Well,  don't  be  angry,  and  I  have  dooe— 
But.  suppose  you  did  like  him,  how  could  you 
help  yourself?  [ExcMint  iiUo  an  Arbour. 

Enter  joung  Meadows. 

Young  M,   Let  me  see — on  the  fifteenlb  of 
June,  at  half  an  hour  past  five  intherooraio^ 

E Taking  out  a  PocAct-book]  1  left  mj  fathers 
ouse  unknown  to  any  one,  having  made  free 
with  a  coat  and  jacket   of  our  gardener*s  that 


dent  with  an  old  fellow  as  wrong-headed 'as  fitted  me,  by  .way  of  a  disguise;  «o  says  my 
himself;' and,  in  a  (it  of  absurd  friendship,  pocket-book:  and  chance  directing  me  to  this 
a«ee  to  marry  you  to  that  old  fellow's  son,  village,  on  the  tvirentielh  of  the  same  mootk 
whom  you  had  never  seen,  without  consulting 
your  inclinations,  or  allowing  you  a  negative, 
m  case  he  should  not  prove  agreeable — 

Luc,  Why  1  should  think  it  a  little  hard, 
I  confess — yet,  when  I  see  you  in  the  charac^ 
ter  of  a  chambermaid — 

Ros»  Is  is  the  only  character,  my  dear,  in 
which  I  could  hope  to  lie  concealed;  and,  I 
can  tell  you,  I  was  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity,  when,  in  conseiquence  of  our  old 
boarding-school  friendship,  I  applied  to  you  to 
receive  me  in  this  capacity;  for  we  expected 
the  parties  the  very  next  week. 

Luc.  But  had  not  yon  a  message  from  your 
intended  spouse,  to  let  you  know  he  was  as 
little  inclined  to  such  ill-conocrted  nuptials  as 
you  were? 

Ros.  More  than  so;  he  wrote  to  advise  me, 
by  all  means,  to  contrive  some  method  of 
breaking  tbem  oil;  for  he.  had  rather  return 
to  his  dear  studied  at  Oxford:  and,  aDer  that, 
what  hopes  could  I  have  of  being  happy  with 
him? 

Luc.  Then  you  art  not  at  all  uneasy  at  the 
strange  rout  you  must  have  occasioned  at 
home  ?  I  warrant,  during  this  month  you  have 
been  absent— 

Hos.  Oh!  don't  mention  it,  my  dear;  I  have 
had  so  many  admirers,  since  I  commenced 
Abigail  ^),  that  I  am  quite  charmed  with  my 
•ituation— But  hold,  who  stalks  yonder  in  the 
yard,  that  the  dogs  arc  so  glad  to  see? 

Luc,  Daddy  Hawthorn,  as  I  live!  He  is 
eome  to  pay  my  father  a  visit;  and  never 
more  luckily,  for  he  always  forces  him  abroad. 
By  the  way,  what  will  you  do  with  yourself 
while  I  step  into  the  house  to  see  after  my 
trusty  messenger,  Hodge? 

Ros.  No  matter ;  I'll  sit  down  in  that  arbour, 
and  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  birds:  you 
know  I  am  fond  of  melancholy  amusements. 
LUc.  So  it  seems,  indeed:  sure,  Rosetia, 
none'  of  your  admirers  had  power  to  touch 
youf  heart;  you  arc  not  in  love,  I  hope? 

iio.t.  In  love!  that's  pleasant:  who.  do  you 
suppose  I  should  be  in  love  with,  pray  ? 

Luc.  Why,  let  me  see — What  do  you  think 
oF  Thom'ats,  our  gardener?  There  he  is  at  the 
other  end  of  the  walk  —  He'si  a  pretty  young 
man,  and  the  servants  say,  he's  always  writing 
Terses  on  you. 


let  my  father  see,  1  chose  to  run  any  lengths, 
rather  than  submit  to  what  his  obstinacy  wouU 
have  forced  me,  a  marriage  against  rav  in- 
clination, with  a  woman  I  never  saw.  [^PuU 
up  the  Book,  and  takes  up  a  fVatrring- 
potj  Here  I  have  been  three  weeks,  aod  is 
that  time  I  am  as  much  altered  as  if  I  had 
chanced  my  nature  with  my  habit. — 'Sdeatb, 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  chambermaid:  And  ret, 
if  I  could  forget  that  I  am  the  son  and  £etr 
of  Sir  William  Meadowa.  But  that's  impossibJe. 

A  i  K. 

O!  had  I  been  by  fate  decreed 
Some  bumble  cottage  swain; 
In  fair  Rosetta's  sight  to  feed 
My  sheep  upon  the  plain; 
What  bliss  had  1  been  born  to  taste, 

Which  now  I  ne'er  must  know! 
Ye  envious  powers!  why  have  ye  placy 
My  fair  one's  lot  so  low? 
Ha!  who  was  it  1  had  a  glimpse  of  as  I  passM 
by  that  arbour?    Was  it  not  she   sat  readisg 
there?  the  trembling  of  my  heart  tells  roe  my 
eyes  were  not  mistaken— Here  she  cones. 

[^Retires,    Roseiia  comes  dovn 

from  the  Arbour. 

Ros.  Lucinda  was  certainly  in  the  right  of 

it;  and  yet  I  blush  to  own  my  weakness  eves 

to  myself — Marry,   hang  the  fellow  for  not 

being  a  gentleman. 

Young  M.  I  am  determined  I  won't  spesk 
to  her.  [Turning  to  a  Rose-tree,  andplucKmg 
the  Floivers']  Now  or  never  is  the  time  to 
conquer  myself:  besides,  1  have  some  reasoa 
to  believe  the  girl  has  no  aversion  tome:  sod, 
as  I  wish  not  to  do  her  an  injury ,  it  wooU 


be  cruel  to  fill  her  head  with  notions  of  what 
can  never  happen.  [Hums  a  Tunel  Pthnri 
rot  these  roses,  how  they  piick  one^  fingers! 
Ros.  He  takes  no  notice  of  me;  but  so 
much  the  better;  Til  be  as  indiffereat  as  he 
is.  I  am  sure  the  poor  lad  likes  me;  and  if 
I  was  to  give  him  any  encouragement,  Isnp- 

Eose  the    next  thitijg   he  talked   of  would  be 
uyine  a  ring,   ana  being  asked  in  chnrdh- 
Oh,  dear  pride,  I  thank  you  for  that  thouckl. 
Young  M.   Hah,  going  without  a  word !  a 
I  look  1^1  can't  bear  that— Mrs.  Roaelta,  I  an 
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gathering  a  few  roses  here,  if  jou  please  to 
take  ibera  in  with  joa. 

Bos,  Thank  yon,  Mr.  Thomas,  but  all  my 
lady^s  flower->pots  are  fuU. 

toung  M.  Will  you  accept  of  them  for 
yoDrseIf,then?  [Catching  hold  of  her]  VS^hat's 
the  matter?    yon  look  as  if  you  were  an^ry 


yon 
with  me. 

Ros.  Pray  let  go  my  hand. 

Young  m.    Nay,  prithee,  why  is  this?  you 
shan*t  go,  1  have  something  to  say  to  you. 

Ao^.-Well,  but  I  must  go^  i  will  goj  I  de- 
sire, Mr.  Tbomas— 


AIR. 

Gentle  youtb,  ah,  tell  me  why 

Still  you  force  me  tbus  to  fly? 

Cease,  oh!  cease  to  persevere; 

SpJeak  not  what  I  must  not  hear; 

To  my  heart  its  ease  restore; 

Go,  and  never  see  me  more.  \ExU» 

Young  M.  This  girl  is  a  riddle^- That  she 
\oits  me  I  think  there  is  no  room  to  doubt; 
she  takes  a  thousand  opportunities  to  let  me 
see  it:  and  yet,  when  1  speak  to  her,  she  will 
hardly  give  me  an  answer;  and,  if  I  attempt 
the  smallest  familiarity,  is  gone  in  an  instant — 
I  feel  my  passion  for  her  grow  every  day 
more  and  more  violent — Well,  would  I  marry 
her?  ~> -would  I  make  a  mistress  of  her  if  I 
could?  —  Two  things,  called  prudence  and 
honour,  forbid  either.  What  am  I  pursuing, 
then?  A  shadow.  Sure  my  evil  genius  laid 
this  snare  in  my  way.  Howerer,  there  is  one, 
comfort,  it  is  in  my  power  to  fly  from  it;  if 
so,  why  do  I  hcsitater  I  am  distracted,  unable 
to  determine  any -thing. 

A  I  B. 

Still  in  hopes  to  get  the  better 

Of  my  stubborn  flame  I  try; 
Swear  this  moment  to  forget  ber. 

And  the  nest  my  oath  deny. 
Novr,  prepared  with  scorn  to  treat  her, 

£v*ry  charm  in  thought  I  brave, 
Boast  my  freedom,  fly  to  meet  her. 

And  confess  myselt  a  slave.  \ExiL 

ScEsm  11. — A  Hall  in  Justick  Woodcock's 

House, 

Enter  Hawtborn,  with  a  FowUngfUece  in 
his  Hands,  and  a  Net  with  Birds  ai  his 
Girdle, 

A  I  B. 
There  "waf  a  jolly  miller  once, 

LivM  on  the  rivd*  Dee; 
lie  workM  and  sung  from  mom  till  night; 

No  lark  more  blithe  than  he. 
And  tbii  the  burthen  of  his  song, 

For  ever  usM  to  be — 


I  care  for  nobody,  not  I, 
If  no  one  cares  for  me. 


all 


House,    here,   house!    what  all  gadding, 
abroad!    house,  I  say,  hilli-ho,  bo: 

•/cAS.  f^  [fflthouj]  Here's  a  noise,  here's 
a  racket!  VVilliam,  Ilobert,  Hodge!  why  does 
not  somebody  answer?  Odds  my  life,  I  believe 
the  fellcws  have  lost  their  hearing! 

JEnter  Justicb  Woodcock. 

Oh,  master  Hawthorn !  I  guessed  it  was  some 
juch  madcap — Are  you  there? 


Hato^  Am  I  here?  Yes:  and,  if  yoa  had 
been  where  I  was  three  hours  ago,  you  would 
find  the  g6od  effects  of  it  by  Uiis  time:  but 
you  have  got  the  laiy,  unwholesome,  London 
fashion  of  lying  abed  in  a  morning,  and  there's 
gout  for  you — Why,  sir,  I  have  not  been  in 
bed  five  minutes  after  sunrise  these  thirty 
years,  am  generally  up  before  it;  and  I  never 
took  a  dose  of  physic  but  once  in  my  life,  and 
that  was  in  compliment  to  a  cousin  of  mine, 
an  apothecary }   that  had  just  set  up  business. 

Jus.  fV,  Well  but,  master  Hawthorn,,  let 
me  tell  you,  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter; 
for,  I  say,  sleep  is  necessary  for  a  man;  ay, 
end  1*11  maintain  it. 

Haw,  What,  when  I  maintain  the  con- 
trary ? — Look  you,  neighbour  Woodcock,  you 
are  a  rick  man,  a  man  of  worship,  a  justice  of 
peace,  and  all  that ;.  but  learn  to  know  the 
respect  that  is  due  to  the  sound  from  the  in- 
Hrm;  and  allow  me  that  superiority  a  good 
constitution  gives  me  over  you — Health  is  the 
greatest  of  all  possessions;  and  'Us  a  masim 
with  me,  that  a^ale  cobler  is  a  better  man 
than  a  stck  king. 

Jus,  fV.  Well,  #ell,  you  are  a  sportsman. 

Haw,  And  so  would  you  be  too,  if  yon 
would  take  my  advice.  A  sportsman!  why 
there  is  nothing  like  it:  I  would  not  exchange 
the  satisfaction  I  feel,  while  1  am  beating  the 
lawns  and  thickets  about  my  little  farm ,  for 
all  the  entertainment  and  pageantry  in  Cbrist-> 
endom. 

AIR. 

Let  gay  ones  and  great. 

Make  the  most  of  their  fate. 
From  pleasure  to  pleasure  they  run; 

Well,  who  cares  a  jot, 

1  envy  them  not, 
While  1  have  my  dog  and  my  gun. 

For  exercise,  air, 

To  the  fields  I  repair, 
W^ilh  spirits  unclouded  and  light; 

The  blisses  I  fmd. 

No  stings  leave  behind, 
But  health  and  diversion  unite. 

Enter  Hodge. 

Hodge,  Did  your  worship  call,  sir? 

Jus,  fV,  Call,  sir;  where  have  you  and  the 
rest  of  these  rascals  been?  but  I  suppose  I 
need  not  ask  —  You  must  know  there  is  a 
statute,  a  fair  for  hiring  servants,  held  upon 
my  green  to-day;  we  have  it  usually  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  it  never  fails  to  put 
all  the  folks  hereabout  out  of  their  senses. 

Hodge,  Lord,  yonr  honour,  look  out,  and 
see  what  a  nice  snow  they  make  yonder;  they 
bad  got  pipers,  and  fiddlers,  and  were  dancing 
as  (  came  along,  for  dear  life  —  1  never  saw 
such  a  mortal  throng  in  our  village  in  all  my 
born  days  again. 

Haw,  Why,  I  like  this  now,  this  is  as  it 
should  be. 

Jus,  IV,  No,  no,  'tis  a  very  foolish  piece  of 
business;  good  for  nothing  but  to  promote 
idleness  and  the  getting  of  bastards:  but  I  shall 
take  measures  for  preventing  it  another  year, 
and  I  doubt  whether  1  am  not  sufliciently 
authorised  already;  for  by  an  act  passed  Anno 
undecimo  Caroli  primi,    which  empowers   a 
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jnstice  ofpeace,  wbo  is  lord  of  tlie  manor — 
Hapif,  Come,  come,  never  miod  the  act ;  let 
me  tell  you,  tKis  is  a  very  proper,  a  very  use- 
ful meeting;  1  want  a  senrant  or  two  myself, 
I  must  go  see  what  your  market  afToros; — 
and  you  shall  go,  anu  the  girls,  my  little  Lucy 
and  the  other  young  rogue,  and  well  make  a 
day  onU  as  well  as  the  rest 

Jus,  fV,  I  wish,  roaster  Hawthorn,  I  could 
teach  you  to  be  a  little  more  sedate:  why 
won^t  you  lake  pattern  by  me,  and  consider 
your  dignity? — Odds  heart,  I  dont  wonder 
you  are  not  a  rich  man ;  you  laugh  too  much 
ever  to  be  rich. 

Haw.  Right,  neighbour  Woodcock!  health, 
good  humour,  and  competence,  is  my  motto: 
and,  if  my  executors  have  a  mind,  they  are 
welcome  to  make  it  my  epitaph. 

AIR. 

The  honest  heart,  whose  thoughts  are  clear 

From  fraud,  disguise,  and  guile, 
Need  neither  fortune*s  frownmg  fear, 
-Nor  conrt  the  harlot's  smile. 

The  greatness  that  would  make  us  grave 

Is  but  an  empty  thing;  a 
What  more  than  mirth  would  mortals  have? 

The  cheerful  man's  a  king.  \ExiL 

Enter  Lucinda. 

Luc,  Hist,  hist,  Hodge! 

Hodge,  Who'  calls?  here  am  I. 

Luc,  Well,  have  you  been? 

Hodge,  Been,  ay,  I  ha*  been  far  enough, 
an  that  be  dll:  you  never  knew  any  thing  tail 
out  so  crossly  in  your  bom  days. 

Luc,  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Hodge,  VVhy  yon  know,  I  dare  not  take  a 
horse  out  of  his  worship's  stables  this  morning, 
for  fear  it  should  be  missed,  and  breed  ques- 
tions; and  our  old  nag  at  home  was  so  cruelly 
beat  i'th'  hoofs,  that,  poor  beast,  it  had  not  a 
foot  to  set  to  ground ;  so  1  was  h\n  to  go  to 
farmer  Ploughshare's,  at  the  Grange,  to  bor- 
row the  loan  of  his  bald  filly;  and,  would  you 
think  it?  after  walking  all  that  way — de'el  from 
me,  if  the  crossgrained  toad  did  not  deny  me 
the  favour. 

Luc,  Unlucky! 

Hodge.  Weil,  then  I  went  rov  wa^^s  to  the 
King'shead  in  the  village,  but  all  their  cattle 
were  at  plough:  and  I  was  as  lar  to  seek 
below  at  the  turnpike:  so  at  la&t,  for  want  of 
a  better,  I  was  forced  to  take  up  with  dame 
Quickset's  blind  mare. 

Luc,  Ob,  then  you  have  lieen? 

Hodge,  ifes,  yes,  I  ha'  been. 

Luc,  Pshaw:  Why  did  not  you  say  so 
at  once? 

Hodge*  Ay,  but  I  have  had  a  main  tire- 
some jaunt  on't,  for  she  is  a  sorry  jade  at  best. 

Luc,  Well«  well,  did  you  see  Mr.  Eustace, 
and  what  did  he  say  to  you  ? — Come,  quick — 
have  you  e'er  a  letter? 

Htuige,  Yes,  he  gave  me  a  letter,  if  1  ha'na^ 
lost  it. 

Luc,  Lost  it,  man! 

Hodge.  Nay,  nay,  have  a  bit  of  patience: 
adwawns,  you  are  always  in  such  a  hurry 
[Rummaging  his  Pockeis]  1  put  it  some- 
where in  this  waiscoat  pocket.  .Oh,  here 
it  is. 


Ziic:.  So !  give  it  n& 

f  Reads  ike  Letier  in  kers^. 


Hodge,  Lord  a  mercy!  Imw  my 
with  beating  that  plaguy  beast:   III  he  haag'd 
if  I  won'na*  rather  ha*  %ash*d   half  a  day, 
than  ha'  ridden  her. 

Luc.  Well,  Hodge,  you  Imre  done  yoor 
business  very  welL 

Hodge.  VVell,  have  not  I  now? 

Lue,  Yes— Mr.  Eustace  tells  me  in  this  letter, 
that  he  will  be  in  the  green  lane,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  village,  by  tweKe  oViock  — Too 
know  where  he  came  before. 

Hodge.  Ay,  ay. 

Luc.  Well,  yon  must  go  there;  and  wait 
till  he  arrives,  and  watch  yonr  opportunity  fo 
introduce  him,  across  the  fields,  mto  the  litllc 
summer-iiouse,  on  the  leA  side  of  the  gardca. 

Hodge,  That's  enqugb. 

Luc,  But  take  particular  care  that  nobodj 
%tit%  you. 

Hodge,  I  warrant  you. 

Luc.  Nor  for  your  li£e  drop  a  woid  of  ii 
to  any  mortal. 

Hodge,  Never  fear  me* 

Lmmc,  And,  Hodge — 

AIR. — BODGE. 

Well,  well,  say  no  more; 

Sure  you  told  me  befiire; 
I  see  the  full  length  of  my  tether; 

Do  you  think  Pm  a  fool. 

That  I  need  g<[i  to  school? 
I  ran  spell  you  and  put  yon  together. 

A  word  to  the  wise, 

Will  always  suffice; 
Addsniggers,  go  talk  to  your  parrot; 

I'm  not  such  an  elf. 

Though  I  say  it  myself. 
But  I  know  a  sheep's  head  from  a  carrot 

[£wt 

Luc,  How  severe  is  my  case !  Here  I  an 
obliged  to  carry  on  a  clandestine  rorrespondeooe 
with  a  man  in  all  respects  my  e^ual,  because 
the  oddity  of  my  father's  temper  is  such,  tkit 
I  dare  not  tell  bim  I  have  ever  yet  seen  ik 
person  I  should  like  to  marry  —  But  perhaps 
be  has  quality  in  his  eye,  ana  hopes,  one  da? 
or  other,  as  1  am  his  only  child,  to  match  ne 
with  a  title — vain  imagination! 

AIR. 

Cupid,  god  of  %o^  persoasion. 
Take  the  helpless  Invert  part: 

Seize,  oh  seize  some  ktod  occasion. 
To  reward  a  iaithful  heart. 

Justly  those  we  tyrants  call, 
W^ho  the  body  would  enthral; 
Tyrants  of  more  cruel  kind, 
Tnos»,  who  would  enslave  the  mind. 

What  is  grandeur?  foe  to  rest. 

Childish  mummery  at  beat 
'    Happy  1  in  humble  stat%; 
i     Catch,  ye  fools,  the  glittering  bail. 

Scene  IIL— ^  Field  imOk  a  SiOe, 

Enter  HooGX,  foUoofed  hj  Ma90I- 
Hodge.   What  does  the  wench  follow  »e 
for?  Odds  flesh,  folk  may  wellulk,  tosee  jee 
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daoeliog  after  me  every  where,  like  a  tanloiiy 
pig ^):  find  some  other  road,  can*!  you;  and 
doo*l  keep  wherretin^  lae  with  your  nonsense. 

Madge,  Nay,  pray  you,  Hod^  stay,  and 
let  ne  speak  to  you  a  bit. 

Hodge.  Well;  what  sayn  yeu? 

Madge,  Dear  heart,  how  can  you  be  so 
barbarous?  and  is  this  the  way  you  serre  me 
afler  all ;  and  won't  you  keep  your  word,  Hodge  ? 

Hodee,  Why  no  1  won't,  1  tell  you ;  1  have 
cbang  a  my  mind. 

Madge.  Nay  but  surely,  surely  —  Consider 
Hodge,  you  are  obligated  in  conscience  to 
make  roe  an  honest  woman. 

Hodge*  Obligated  in  conscience!  How  am 
I  obligated  ? 

Madge.  Because  you  are;  and  none  but  the 
basest  of  rogues  would  bring  a  poor  girl  to 
sbame,  and  afterwards  leave  her  to  the  wide 
worid. 

Hodge,  Bring  you  to  shame  1  DonH  make 
me  speak,  Madge;  don't  make  me  speak. 

Madge.  Yes  do,  speak  your  worst 

Hodge.  Why  then,  if  you  ^  to  that,  you 
were  fain  to  leave  your  own  village  down  in 
tbc  west,  for  a  bastard  you  had  hj  the  clerk 
of  tbe  parish,  and  I'll  bnng  the  man  shall  say 
it  to  your  face« 

Madge.  No,  no,  Hodge,  'tis  no  such  thing, 
'tis  a  base  lie  of  farmer  Ploughshare's — But  I 
know  what  makes  you  false-hearted  to  me, 
that  you  may  keep  company  with  young  ma- 
dam's waiting- woman;  and  I  am  sure  she's 
no  fit  body  for  a  poor  man's  wife. 

Hodge.  Hov^  should  you  know  what  she's 
fit  for.  She's  fit  for  as  much  at  you,  may- 
bap;  don't  find  fault  with  your  betters,  Madge. 

Enter  joung  Meadows. 

Ob!  master  Thomas,  I  have  a  word  or  two 
to  say  to  you ;,  pray  did  not  you  go  down  the 
village  one   day  last  week  with   a  basket .  of] you'll  put  her  to. 


Young  M.  l*he  devil !  ask  questions  about 
me!  1  know  nobody  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try ;  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  it. — Come 
bitfaer,  Hodge.  [Exit  with  Hod^e. 

Madge.  A  nasty,  ungrateful  fellow,  to  use 
me  at  this  rate,  after  being  to  him  as  I  have. — 
W^ell,  well,  I  wish  ail  poor  girls  would  take 
warning  by  my  mishap,  and  never  have  nothing 
to  say  to  none  of  them.         ^ 


1  wish  I  was  a  maid  again^ 
And  in  ray  own  country.  [ExiL 

SCBNK  IV.— --/^  Green,  with  the  Prospect  of 
a  F'illage,  and  the  Representation  of  a 
Statute  or  Fair. 

£>}|er  JuaTiCE  Woodcock,  Hawthorn,  Mrs- 
Deborah  Woodcock,  Lucjnda,  Rosetta, 
young  Meadows,  Hodge,  and  several 
country  People. 

Hodge.  This  way,  your  worship,  this  way. 
Wby  don't  you  stancl  aside  there  r  Here%  bis 
worship  a  coming.  . 

Countrymen.  His  worship! 

Jus.  fV.  Fie,  fie,  what  a  crowd's  this!  Odd, 
I'll  put  some  of  them  in  the  stocks.  \Striking 
a  Fellow\  Stand  out  of  the  way,  sirrah. 

Haw.  For  shame,  ueighbour.  VVell,  my  lad, 
are  you  willing  to  serve  the  king?.  ^. 

Countrymtm.  W^hy,  can  you  fist  me?  ^en^ 
the  king,  master?  no,  no,  1  pay  the  king,  that's 
enough  for  me.    Ho,  ho,  ho! 

Haw,  Well  said.  Sturdy-boots. 

Jus,  fV.  Nay,  if  you  talk  to  them,  theyll 
answer  you. 

Haw,  1  would  have  them  do  so,  I  like  they 
should. — Well,  madam,  is  not  this  a  fine  sight? 
1  did  not  knbw  my  neighbour's  estate  nad 
been  so  well  peopled. — Are  all  these  his  own 
tenants? 

Mrs,  D.  More  than  are  good  of  them,  Mr. 
Hawthorn.  I  don't  like  to  see  such  a  parcel 
of  young  -  hussies  fleering  with  tbe  fellows. 

Haw.    lliere's    a   lass.     [Beckoning  to  a 


ChinJl  iJoyc 
Country  G,  les,  an'l  please  you. 
Haw.   Well,  and  what  place  are  you  for? 
Country G.  All  work,  ant  please  you. 
Jus.  fV,  Ay,  ay,  I  don't  doubt  it;  any  work 


Mrs.  D.  She  looks  like  a  brazen  one — Go, 
hussy. 


something  upon  your  shoulder? 

Young M,  Well,  and  what  then? 

Hodge.  Nay,  not  much,  only  the  hostler  at 
tbe  Greenman  was  saying,  as  bow  there  was 
a  passenger  at  their  bouse  as  see'd  you  go  by, 

and  said  be   kiiow'd  you;    and  axt  a  mort  of  asham'd,  child ;  those  cheeks ofthine  are  enough 
qaestions — So  I  thought  I'd  fell  you.  to  put  a  whole  drawing-room  out  of  counte- 


Haw.  Here's  another.  [Catching  a  Girl  thai 
goes  by\  What  health,  what  bloom!— This  is 
nature^  work;  no  art,  no  daubing.     Don't  be 


AIR. 


Ho 


now! 


>w  happy  were  my  days,  till 
1  ne'er  did  sorrow  feel ; 
I  rose  with  joy  to  milk  my  cow. 
Or  turn  my  spinning-wheel. 

My  heart  was  lighter  llian  a  fly, 

Like  any  bird  I  sung, 
Till  he  pretended  love,  and  I 

Believ'd  his  flatt'ring  tongue. 

Oh  the  fool,  the  silly,  silly  fool. 
Who  trusts  what  man  may  be; 

i;  M.  AaChvay'*  pifu 


I 


nance. 

Hodge.  Now,  your  honour,  now  the  sport 
will  come:  The  gut-scrapers  are  here,  and 
some  among  them  are.  going  to  sing  and  dance. 
Why  there^  not  the  like  of  our  statute,  mun, 
in  five  counties;  others  are  but  fools  to  it. 

Servant-man.  Come,  good  people,  make  a 
ring;  and  stand  out,  fellow  servants,  as  many 
of  you  as  are  willing,  and  able,  to  hear  a 
bob  ^).  We'll  let  my  masters  and  mistresses 
see  we  can  do  something  at  least;  if  they 
won^  hire  us,  it  shan't  be  our  fault.  Strike 
up  the  Servants'  Medley. 

Medley  and  Chorus. 
Housem.  I  pray  ye,  gentles,  list  to  me: 
I'm  young,  and  strong,  and  clean,  you  see : 
I'll  not  turn'  tail  to  any  she. 

For  work  that's  in  the  county. 
Of*  all  your  house  the  charge  I  take, 
I  wash,  I  scrub,  1  brew,  I  bake; 
And  more  can  do  than  here  I'll  speak. 
Depending  on  ypiir  bounty. 

i)  To  take  a  pari  in  th«  aoag. 
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Footntn  Behold  a  blade,  who  knows  his  trade 
In  chamber,  hall)  and  entry: 
And  what  though  here  1  now  appear, 
Fve  serv*d  the  oest  of  gentry. 
A  footman  would  you  have, 
I  can  dress,  and  comb,  and  shave ; 
For  I  a  handy  lad  am: 
On  a  message  I  can  go, 
And  slip  a  biilet^oux, 
With  your  humble  servant,   madam. 
Cookm,  Who  wants  a  good  cook,  my  hand 

they  must  cross; 
For  plain  wholesome  dishes  Vm.  neVr  at  a  loss; 
And  what  are  your  soups,  your  ragouts,  and 

your  sauce, 
ComparM  to  the  beef  of  old  England, 
ComparM  to  old  English  roast  beef? 
.   Cart,  If  you  want   a   young  man,  with  a 

true  honest  heart, 
V^ho  knows  how  to  manage  a  plough  and  a 

cart, 
Here*s  one  for  your  purpose,  come  take  me 

and  try; 
¥ou^Jl  say  you  neVr  met  with  a  better  nor  I. 

Ge  ho,  Dobbin,  etc 
Chorus*  My  masters  and  mistresses,   hither 

repair ; 
What  servants  you  want,  you*Il  find  in  our  fair; 
Men  and  maids   fit  for  all  sorts  of  stations 

there  be; 
And,  as  for  the  wages,  we  shan't  disagree. 

ACT  n. 

$CKMK  I. — A  Pizrlour  in  JusTiCB  Wood- 
cock's House, 

Enter  Lucinda  and  Eustace. 

Luc.  Well,  am  I  not  a  bold  adventurer,  to 
bring  vou  into  my  father's  house  at  noon-day? 
Thougo,  to  say  the  truth,  we  are  safer  here 
than  in  the  warden;  for  there  is  not  a  human 
creature  under  the  roof  besides  ourselves. 

£usi.  Then  why  not  put  our  scheme  into 
execution  this  moment?  I  have  a  post-chaise 
ready. 

Luc,  Fie:  how  can  you  talk  so  lightly?  I 
protest  I  am  afraid  to  have  any  thing  lo  do 
with  you;  and  my  aunt  Deborah  says — 

Eust.  W^bat!  by  all  the  rapture  my  heart 
now  feels — 

Luc,  Oh,  lo  be  sure,  promise  and  vow;  it 
sounds  prettily,  and  never  fails  to  impose  upon 
a  fond  female. 

EusL  Well,  I  see  you've  a  mind 'to  divert 
yourself  with  me;  but  I  wish  I  could  prevail 
on  you  to  be  a  little  serious. 

Luc.  Seriously  then,  what  would  you  desire 
me  to  say  ?  I  have  promised  to  run  away  with 
you ;  which  is  as  great  a  concession  as  any 
reasonable  lover  can  expect  from  his  mistress. 

East.  Yes;  but,  you  dear  provoking  angel, 
you  have  not  told  me  when  you  will  run  away 
with  me. 

Luc.  VVhy  that,  I  confess,  requires  some 
consideration. 

Eust.  Yet  remember,  while  you  are  deliber- 
ating, the  season,  now  so  favourable  to  us, 
may  elapse,  never  to  return.  . 

EnUr  JusTiCB  Woodcock  and  Mas.  Debo- 

AAH  Woodcock. 

Jus.Vr,  Hoity-toity;  who  have  we  here? 


Luc*  My  fiuher,  and  my  annl! 

EusU  the  devil!  What  shaU  we  do? 

Luc.  Take  no  notion  of  them,  onhr  observe 
me. —  [Speaks  aloud  to  Eusiace"}  Upon  mj 
word,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  it, 
unless  the  justice  was  at  home;  he  is  jut 
stepped  into  the  village  with  some  company; 
but,  if  youll  sit  down  a  moment,  I  dare  swear 
he  will  TtXara-^  [Pretends  to  see  the  Justice] 
— O!  sir,  here  is  my  papa! 

Jus.  fV,  Here  is  your  papa,  hussy!  VVho*s 
this  you  have  got  with  you  r  Hark  you,  sinali, 
who  are  yon,  ye  dog  ?  and  what's  your  busi- 
ness herer 

EusL  Sir,  this  is  a  language  I  am  not  used  ts. 

Jus.  W,  Don't  answer  me,  you  rascal— I  am 
a  justice  of  the  peace ;  and  if  1  hear  a  word 
out  of  your  mouth,  I'll  send  yon  to  jail,  for 
all  your  lac'd  hat. 

Mrs.  U,  Send  him  to  jail,  brother,  that's  ritbL 

Jus.  W.  And  haw  do  you  know  it's  ri^t? 
How  should  you  know  any  thing's  ri^ht?— 
Sister  Deborah,  you  are  never  in  the  nghL 

Mrs,  D,  Brother,  this  u  the  man  I  have  bees 
telling  you  about  so  long. 

Jus.pf^.  What  man,  goody  Wueacre? 

Mrs.D,  Why  the  man  your  daucfater  bai 
an  intrigue  with:  but  I  hope  you  will  notbe> 
lieve  it  now,  though  you  see  il  with  yoor  own 
eyes — Come,  hussy,  confess,  and  don  t  let  jour 
father  make  a  fool  of  himself  any  longer. 

Luc.  Confess  wl^at,  aunt?  This  gcntlenao 
is  a  music-master:  he  goes  about  the  couotrj, 
teaching  ladies  to  play  and  sing;  and  has  becB 
reconunended  to  instruct  me;  f  could  not  ton 
him  out  when  he  came  to  oCTer  his  service; 
and  did  not  know  what  answer  to  give  Us 
till  I  saw  my  papa. 

Jus.  IV.  A  music-master? 

Eust,  Yes.  sir,  that's  my  profession. 

Mrs,  J). '  It's  a  lie,  }  oung  man ;  it's  a  \it 
Brother,  he  is  no  more  a  muaic^masler,  tbo 
I. am  a  music-master. 

Jus.  fV.  What  then  you  know  better  thai 
the  fellow  himself,  do  you  ?  and  you  vrill  be 
wiser  than  all  the  world  ? 

Mrs,  2>.  Brother,  he  does  not  look  like  i 
music-master. 

Jus:¥V.  He  does  not  look!  bat  ha!  ba! 
Was  ever  such  a  poor  stupe !  Well,  and  wbat 
docs  he  look  like,  then?  But  I  suppose  joa 
mean  he  is  not  dressed  like  a  rausic-niasler. 
W^hy,you  silly  wretch,  these  wbipper-snappen 
set  up  for  gentlemen  now-a*days,  and  give 
themselves  as  many  airs  as  if  they  were  people 
of  quality. — Hark  you,  friend,  I  suppose 
you  donH  come  within  the  ragrant  act?  !•> 
have  some  settled  habitation — Where  do  ja^ 
live  ? 

Mrs.D.  It's  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  teB 
you  a  wrong,  place. 

Jus*  fV,  Sifter  Deborah,  don't  provoke  bk. 

Mrs.  D.  I  wish,  brother,  you  would  let  ae 
examine  him  a  little. 

Jus.  Vy,  You  shan't  say  a  word  to  hiVf  /*■ 
shan't  say  a  word  to  him. 

Mrs.  A,  She  says  he  was  recommended  bere, 
brother;  ask  him  by  whom. 

Jus.  VF,  No ,  I  won't  now,  because  yoa 
desire  it, 

Xi/c.  If  my  papa  did  ask  the  qneslioii,  ft**^ 
it  would  be  very  easily  resolved. 
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Mrt,D,  Wbo  bid  yon  speak,  Mrs.  Nimble- 
chops  ?  I  suppose  the  man  has  a  tongue  in 
his  head  to  answer  for  himself. 

Jus,  fV,  Will  nobody  stop  that  prating  old 
woman's  mouth  for  me?  Get  out  of  the  room. 
Mrs.D,  Well,   so  I  can,  brother;   I   donH 
want  to  stay:  but,  remember,  I  tell  you,  you 
will  make   yourself  ridiculous  in   this  affair: 
for  through  your  own  obstinacy,  you  will  haye 
your  daughter  mn  away  witb,  before  your  face. 
Jus*  JV,  My  daughter!  who  will  run  away 
with  my  daughter? 
Mrs,  D,  That  fellow  will. 
Jus*  W,  Go,  go,  you  are  a  wicked,   censo- 
rious woman. 

Luc*  Why  sure,   madam,   you   must  think 
me  Tery  forward,  indeed. 

Jus.  ty.  Ajf  she  judges  of  others  by  herself; 
I  remember  when  she  was  a  girl,  her  mother 
dared  not  trust  her  the  length  of  her   apron- 
string;  she   was  clambering  upon  every   fel- 
low's back. 
Mrs*D*  I  was  not 
Jus,  W,  You  were. 
Lue,  Well,  but  why  so  yiolent? 

AIR. 

Beltere  me,  dear  aunt, 

II  YOU  raye  thus  and  rant, 
TouMl  neyer  a  loyer  persuade; 

The  men  will  all  fly. 

And  leave  you  to  die, 
Obf  terrible  chance!  an  old  maid. 

How  happy  the  lass, 

Must  she  come  to  this  pass. 

Who  ancient  virginity  'scapes! 
Tvrere  better  on  earth 
Haye  ^^^  brats  at  a  birth, 

Than  in  hell  be  a  leader  of  apes. 

\Exit  Mrs,  D. 

Jus*  IV*  Well  done,  Lucy,  send  her  about 
her  business ;  a  troublesome,  foolish  creature, 
does  she  think  I  want  to  be  directed  by  her? 
—  Come  hither^  my  lad,  you  look  tolerable 
honest. 

EusU  I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  never  give  you 
cause  to  alter  your  opinion. 

Jus*fy*  No,  no,  I  am  not  easily  deceived, 
I  am  generally  pretty  right  in  my  conjeciures. 
— You  must  know.  I  had  once  a  little  notion 
oi  music  myself,  and  learned  upon  the  fiddle ; 
I  could  play  the  Trumpet  Minuet,  and  But- 
tered Peas,  and  two  or  three  tunes.  Iremem- 
ber,  when  I  was  in  London,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  there  was  a  song,  a  great  favourite  at 
our  dub  at  Nando's  Coffee-house ;  Jack  Pickle 
used  to  sing  it  for  us,  a  droll  fish!  hut  'tis  an 
old  things  I  dare  swear  you  have  heard  of  it 
often.  .- 

i  I  a. 4^ 

When  I  followed  a  lass  that  vras  froward 

and  shy. 
Oh!    I    stuck  to   her  stuff,   till  I  made  her 

comply ; 
Oh!  I  took  her  so  loviogly  round  the  vraist, 
And  I  smack'd  her  lips  and  held  her  hsX\ 
When  buffff'd  and  haul'd. 
She  squeaPd  and  squall'd; 
But,  though  she  vowM  all  l  did  was  in  vain, 
Yet  I  picas'd  her  so  well  that  she  bore  it 

again : 


Then  hoity-toity. 
Whisking,  frisking, 


Green  was  her  ffown  upto  the  grass; 

Oh!  such  yfere  the  joys  of  iMt  dancing  days. 

EusU  Vtrs  well,  sir,  upon  my  word. 

Jus,  yy*  No,  no,  I  forget  all  those  things 
now;  but  I  could  do  a  little  at  them  once; — 
Well,  stay  and  eat  your  dinner,  and  we'll 
talk  about  your  teaching  the  girl— Lucy,  take 
your  master  to  your  spmnet,  and  show  him 
what  you  can  do — I  most  go  and  give  some 
orders;  then  boity-toity,  etc.  [KxiL 

Luc*  My  swe(>t,  pretty  papa,  your  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant;  ha,  na,  ha!  was  ever 
so  whimsical  an  accident?  Well,  sir,  what  do 
you  think  of  this  ? 

KusL  Think  of  it !  I  am  in  amaie. 

Luc,  O  your  awkwardness!  I  was  lighten- 
ed out  of  my  wits,  lest  you  should  not  take 
the  hint;  and,  if  I  bad  not  turned  matters  so 
cleverly,  we  should  have  been,  utterly  undone. 

Kust.  'Sdcath!  why  would  you  bring  me 
into  the  house?  we  could  expect  nothing  else: 
besides,  since  they  did  surprise  us,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  discovered  the  truth. 

Luc*  Yes,  and  never  have  seen  one  another 
afterwards.  1  know  my  father  better  than  you, 
do ;  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  I  have  no 
inclination  for  a  husband  ;  and  let  me  tell  yon 
that  is  our  best  security;  for  if  once  he  has 
said  a  thing,  he  will  not  be  easily  persuaded 
to  the  contrary. 

Eusi,  And  pray  what  am  I  to  do  now? 

Luc,  Why,  as  I  think  all  danger  is  pretty 
well  over,  since  he  hath  invited  you  to  Jinner 
with  him,  stay ;  only  be  cautious  of  your  be^ 
haviour;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  consi- 
der what  is  next  to  be  done. 

'Eusi,  Had  not  I  better  go  to  your  father? 

Luc,  Do  so,  while  I  endeavour  to  recover 
myself  a  little  out  of  the  flurry  this  affair  has 
put  me  in.  \ExeunL 

ScBMB  XLr—A  Garden. 

Enter  Rosbtta,  musing* 

Hos,  If  ever  poor  creature  was  in  a  pitiable 
condition,  surely  I  am.  The  devil  take  this 
fellow,  I  cannot  get  him  out  of  my  head ;  and 
yet  I  would  fain  persuade  myself  I  don't  care 
lor  him:  well,  but  surely  I  am  not  in  love: 
let  me  examine  my  heart  a  little:  I  saw  him 
kissing  one  of  the  maids  the  other  day  ;  I  could 
have  Doxed  his  ears  for  it,  and  have  done 
nothing  but  find  fault  and  quarrel  with  the 
girl  ever  since.  Why  was  1  uneasy  at  his 
toying  with  another  woman?  what  was  it  to 
me? — Then  I  dream  of  him  almost  every  night 
— but  that  may  proceed  from  his  being  gene- 
rally uppermost  in  my  thoughts  all  day : — Oh ! 
worse  and   worse! — Well,  he  is  certainly  a 

Erctty  lad ;  he  has  something  uncommon  abont 
im,  considering  his  rank: — And  now  let  me 
only  put  the  case,  if  he  was  not  a  servant, 
would  I,  or  would  I  not,  prefer  him  to  all  the 
men  I  ever  saw?  Why,  to  be  sure,  if  he  was 
not  a  servant — In  short,  Fli  ask  myself  no 
more  questions,  for  the  further  I  examine,  the 
less  reason  I  shall  have  to  be  satisfied. 

A  I  B. 
How  bless'd  the  maid,  whose  bosom 
No  headstrong  passion  knows; 
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'Her  days  in  joy  she  paMea, 
Her  nights  in  calra  repose. 
WfaereVr  he*  fancy  leads  ber, 
No.pain^^o  fear  invades  Iter; . 
But  pleasure, 
Witnout  measure, 
From  every  object  flows. 

Enter  Young  Mbadows. 

Young  M.  Do  you  come  into  the  garden, 
Mrs.  Rosetla,  to  put  my  lilies  and  roses '  out 
of  countenance ;  or,  to  save  me  the  trouble  of 
watering  my  flowers,  by  reviTing  them?  The 
Sim  seems  to  have  bid  himself  a  little,  to  give 
you  an   opportunity  of  supplying  his  place. 

Ros*  Vvhere  could  he  get  that  now?  be 
never  read  it  in  the  Academy  of  Compliments. 

Young  M*  Come,  don*t  afiect  to  treat  me 
with  contempt;  1  can  suffer  any  thing  better 
than  that  In  short,  I  love  you;  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said:  I  am  anrry  with  myself  for 
it,  and  strive  all  I  can  against  it;  but,  in  spite 
of  myself,  I  love  you. 

Ros.  Really,  Mr.  Thomas,  this  is  very  im- 

f roper  language;  it  is  what  I  don*t  understand; 
can't  sttifer  it,  and«  in  short,  I  don't  like  it 

Young M.  Periiaps  you   don't  like  me? 

Rat.  Well,  perhaps  I  don't. 

Young M.  Nay,  hut  'tis  not  so;  come,  con- 
fess you  love  me. 

Ro9.  Confess!  indeed  I  shall  confess  no  such 
thing:  besides,  to  what  purpose  should  I  con- 
fess it? 

Young  JUT.  Why,  as  yoii  say,  I  don't  know 
to  what  purpose;  only,  it  would  be  a  satis- 
faction to  me  to  hear  you  say  so;  that's  all. 

Ros.  Why,  if  I  did  love  you,  I  can  assure 
you,  you  would  never  be  the  better  for  it — 
VVomen  are  apt  enough  to  be  weak !  we  can- 
not always  answer  for  our  inclinations,  but  it 
is  in  our  power  not  to  give  way  to  them; 
and  if  I  was  so  silly,  I  say  if  I  was  so  indis- 
creet, which  I  hope  1  am  not,  as  to  entertain 
an  improper  regard,  when  people's  circum- 
stances are  quite  unsuitable,  and  there  are 
obstacles  in  the  way  that  cannot  be  surmounted — 

Young M.  Oh!  to  be  sure,  Mrs.  Rosetta,  to 
be  sure:  yon  are  entirely  in  the  right  of  it — 
I— -know  very  well  you  and  I  can  never  come 
together. 

Ros,  Well  then,  since  that  is  the  case,  as 
I  assure  you  it  is,  I  think  we  had  better  be- 
have accordingly. 

Young  M.  Suppose  we  make  a  bargain, 
iben,  never  to  speak  to  one  another  any  more  ? 

Ros.  With  all  my  heart 

Young  M,  Nor  look  at,  nor  if  possible  think 
p(,one  another? 

Rob,  I  am  very  willing. 

Young  M.  And  as  long  as  we  stay  in  the 
house  together,  never  to'  take  any  notice? 

Ros.  It  is  the  best  way. 

Young  M.  Why,  I  believe  it  is— Well,  Mrs. 
RosetU  — 


Rot. 


D  U  B  T  T. 


Rot. 


Be  gone — I  agree; 

From  this  moment  we're  firee; 
Already,  the  matter  Fve  sworn  : 
Young  M.    Yet  let  me  complain 

Of  the  fates  that  ordain — 
A  trial  so  bard  to  be  borne. 


Whea  thiags  are  not  fit, 
We  should  cabnly  snbimt; 
No  cure  in  rehictance  we  find; 

Young  M,    Then  thus  i  obey. 

Tear  your  image  avray, 
And  banish  you  quite  from  my 
mind. 

Rot.  Welly  now  1  think  I  am  somewU 
easier:  I  am  ^lad  I  have  come  to  this  expla- 
nation  with  him,  becauaa  it  puis  an  end  to 
things  at  once. 

Young M.  Hold,  Mrs.  Rosetta,  pray  stay  \ 
moment — The  airs  this  girl  gives  herself  are 
intolerable:  I  find  now  the  cause  of  her  be- 
haviour ;  she  despises  the  meanness  of  my  con- 
dition, thinkinff  a  gardener  below  the  notice 
of  a  lady's  waiting-woman:  'sdealh,  I  hare  a 
good  mind  to  discover  myself  to  her. 

Rot.  Poor  wretch  !  he  does  not  know  wbil 
to  make  of  it:  I  believe  he  is  heartily  roorth 
fied,  but  1  must  not  pity  him. 

Young M.  It  shall  be  so:  I  will  discover 
myself  to  her,  and  leave  the  house  direcdj- 
Mrs.  Rosetta — [Starting  docArJ— Plagur  on  ii, 
yonder's  the  justice  come  into  the  canico! 

Rot.  O  Lord!  he  will  walk  round  tbis  war. 
pray  go  about  your  business;  1  would  not  (w 
the  world  he  should  see  us  toother. 

Young  M.  The  devil  take  bim;  he*s  gov 
across  the  parterre,  and  can't  bobble  here  tkii 
half  hour:  I  must  and  will  have  a  Kttle  coo- 
versation  with  you. 

Rot.' &ome  other  time. 

Young  M.  This  evening,  in  the  creedioofe, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  canal ;  I  have  son^ 
thinff  to  communicate  to  you  of  importance 
W^ili  you  meet  me  there  r 

R,ot.  Meet  you ! 

Young M.  Ay;  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  Voa: 
and  I  swear,  from  that  moment^  there  shall  kc 
an  end  of  every  thing  betwixt  us. 

Rot.  Well,  well,  pray  leave  me  now. 

Young  M.  You'll  come  then  ? 

Rot.  I  don't  know,  perhaps  I  may. 

Young  M.  Nay,  but  promise. 

Rot.  What  signifies  promising;  I  may  hm!k 
my  promise — but,  I  teH  you,  I  will. 

Young  M.  Enough — Yet,  before  I  Irave  too. 
let  me  desire  you  to  believe,  I  love  you  mon 
thair  ever  man  loved  woman ;  and  that  wIkc 
I  relinquish  you,  I  give  up  all  that  can  makt 
my  life  Supportable. 


AIR. 


Ob!  how  shall  I,  in  language  weak,- 

My  ardent  passion  tell; 
Or  form  my  talt'ring  tongue  to  speak 

That  cruel  word,  farewell? 
Farewell — but  know,  though  thus  we  pail, 

My  thoughts  can  neyr  stray: 
Go  where  1  vr^  my  IBbnstant  heart 

Must  with  my  charmer  stay.  [£nt 

Enter  Justice  Woodcock. 

Rot.  What  can  this  be  that  he  waats  to 
teU  me  ?  I  have  a  strange  curiosi^  to  hear  it< 
methinks — well— 

Jut.  fV.  Hem!  hem!  Rosetta! 

Rot.  So,  I  thought  the  devil  would  Arov 
him  in  my  way ;  now  for  a  courtship  ^* 
different  kind  ;  but  111  give  him  a  snHeit— D» 
you  call  me^  sir? 
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Jus*  W  Ay^  wkcre  are  you  ruoning  so  fast? 
Ro$,  I  was  only  going  into  tbe  house,  sir. 
«/iif.  f^  Well,  but  come  here ;  come  here, 
I  say.  [Looking  aboui]    How   do  you  do, 
Rosetur 
Ros»  Thank  you,  sir,  pretty  well. 
Jus.  fn  Why  you  look  as  fresh  and  bloomy 
to-day*— Adad,  you  little  slut,  I  believe  yon  are 
painted. 
Ros.  O  sir!  you  are  pleased  to  compliment. 
Jus.  W.  Adad,  1  belief  e  you  are — let  me  try — 
Ros.  Lord,  sir! 

Jus.  fV*  What  brings  you  into  this  garden 
so  often,  Rosetta?  1  hope  vou  don*tget  eating 
green  fruit  and  trash;  or  have  you  a  hanker- 
ing after  some  lover  in  dowlass,  who  spoils 
my  trees  by  engraving  truelovers'-knots  on  them, 
vnth  your  horn -and  buck-handled  knives?  1 
see  your  name  written  upon  the  ceiling  of  the 
scrvants*-hall,  with  the  smoke  of  a  candle  { 
and  I  suspect-^- 

Ros.  Not  me,  I  bone,  sir ~ No,  sir,  I  am  of 
another  guess  mind,  1  assure  you ;  for  I  have 
heard  say,  men  are  ialse  and  fickley 

Jus,  fr.  Ay,  that*s  your  flaunting,  idle, 
yoonff  fellows;  so  they  are:  and  they  are  so 
damnM  impudent,  I  wonder  a  woman  will 
have  any  tning  to  say  to  them;  besides,  all 
that  they  want  is  something  to  brag  of,  and 
tell  again. 

Ros.  VVhy  I  own,  sir,  if  ever  I  was  to  make 
a  slip,  it  should  be  with  an  elderly  gentleman 
^about  seventy,  or  seventy-five  years  of  age. 
Jus.  fV.  No,  child,  that  s  out  of  reason ; 
though  I  have  known  many  a  man  turned  of 
threescore  -with  a  hale  constitution. 

Ros.  Then,  sir,  he  should  be  U^ubled  with 
the  gout,  liaTe  a  ftood,  strong,  substantial, 
winter  cough — and  I  should  not  like  him  the 
worse — ifbe  h^d  a  small  touch  of  the  rheumatism. 
Jus.  IV.  Pho,  pho,  Rosetta.  this  is  jesting. 
Ros.  No,  sir;  every  body  has  a  taste,  and 
I  have  mine. 

Jus.  fV.  Well  but,  Rosetta,  have  you  thought 
of  what  I  was  saying  to  you? 
Ros.  What  was  it,  sirf 
Jus.  fy.   Ah,  you  know,   you   know    well 
enough,  bussy. 

Ros..  Dear  sir,  consider  what  has  a  poor 
servant  to  depend  on  but  her  character?  And 
1  have  heard  you  gentlemen  will  talk  one  thing 
before,  and  another  after. 

Jus.  tV*  I  tell  you  again,  these  are  the  idle, 
flashy,  yoifng  dogst  but  when  you  have  to  do 
with  a  staid,  sober  man— 
Ros.  And  a  magistrate,  sir? 
Jus.  W.  Right;   it's  quite   a  different  thing 
—Well,  shall  we,  Rosetl^  shall  we? 

Ros*  Really,  sir,  I  douH  know  what  to  say 

to  iL 

A  I  K. 

Young  I  am,  and  sore  afraid: 
Would  you  hurt  a  harmless  maid? 
Lead  an  innocent  astray? 
Tempt  me  not,  kind  sir,  I  pray* 

Men  too  often  we  believe; 

And,  should  you  my  faith  deceive, 

Ruin  first,  and  then  forsake, 

Sure  ray  tender  heart  would  break. 

Jus.  IfV*  Why,  yoa  silly  girl,  I  won*t  do 
you  any  harm* 


Ros.  Won't  you,  sir? 
Jus.  yF.  Not  L 

Ros,  But  won*t  you  indeed,  sir? 
Jus.  iV.  Why  I  tell  y«u  I  wont. 
Ros.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Jus.  W.  Hussy,  hussy! 
Ros.  Ha,  ha,  ha! — Your  servant,  sir,  your 
servant.  [ExiL 

Jus.  iV.  Why,  you  impudent,  audacious^ 

'Enter  Hawthorn. 

HtK)p.  So,  so,  justice  at  odds  vritb  gravity! 
his  worship  playing  at  romps!— Your  servant^ 
sir. 

Jus.  fV.  Ha  I  friend  Hawthorn ! 

HtM?.  I  hope  1  don't  spoil  sport,  neighbour: 
I  thought  I  had  the  glimpse  of  a  pettKoat  as 
I  came  in  here. 

Jus.fV*  Oh!  the  maid.    Ay,  she  has  been 

eathering  a  sallad— But  come   hither,  master 
[awthorn,  and  1*11  show  you  sOme  alterations 
1  intend  to  make  in  my  garden. 

Haw.  No,  no,  I  am  no  judge  of  it;  besides, 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  more  about  this 
— ^"Fell  me,  sir  Justice,  were  you  helping  your 
maid  to  gather  a^  sajlad  here,  or  consulting 
her  taste  in  your  improvements,  eh?  Ha,  ha. 
hal  Let  me  see,  all  among  the  roses;  *egad,  I 
like  your  notion :  but  you  look  a  little  hlank 
upon  it:  you  pe  ashamed  of  the  business  then, 
are  you? 


AIR. 

Oons!  neighbour,  ne^er  blush  for   a  trifle 

like  this; 

What  harm  with  a  fair  one  to  toy  and  to 

kiss?  ^ 

The  greatest  and  gravest— a  truce  with  gri- 
mace— 

V\''ould  do  the  same  thing,  were  they  in  the 

same  place. 

No  age,  no  profession,  no  station  is  free; 
To  sovereign  beauty  mankind  bends  the  kneer 
That  power,  resistless,  no  strength  can  oppose, 
W^e  all  love  a  pretty  girl— under  the  rose. 

Jus*  IV,  1  profess,  master  Havirtfaom,  this  is 
all  Indian,  all  Cherokee  language  to  me;  I 
don*t  understand  a  word  of  it. 

Haw.  No,  may  be  not:  well,  sir,  will  yott 
read  tbis  letter,  and  try  whether  you  can  un- 
derstand that  ?  it  is  just  brought  by  a  servant, 
who  stays  for  an  answer. 

Jus.  Pf.  a  letter,  and  to  me?  [Taking  Ois 
Letter*]  Yes,  it  is  to  me;  and  yet  I  am  sure 
it  comes  from  no  correspondent  that  I  know 
of.  Where  are  my  spectacles?  not  but  I  can 
see  very  well  without  them,  master  Hawthorn; 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  a  crabbed  hand. 

[Reads. 

Sir, — /  am  ashamed  of  giving  ^ou  (his 
trouble;  but  I  am  informed  there  is  €Uk 
unthinking  boy,  a  son  of  mine,  now  dis^ 
guised  and  in  jour  service,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  gardener: — Tom  is  a  Utile  wild,  but 
an  honest  lad,  and  no  fool  either,  though 
I  am  his  father  ffuit  say  it.  Tom— oh,  tnis 
is  Thomas,  our  gardener;  I  always  thought 
that  he  was  a  better  man's  child  than  he  ap* 
peared  to  be,  thouah  I  never  mentioned  it. 

Haw*  Well,  well,  sir,  pray  let's  hear  the 
rest  of  the  letter. 

»7 
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Jus,  VF*  Stay,  where  is  the  place  ?  Oh,  bcre : 
— "/  am  come  in  (fuesi  of  mj  runaway y  and 
write  this  at  an  inn  in  your  village,  while 
I  am  swallowing  a  morsel  of  dinner :  be- 
cause, not  having  the^  pleasure  of  your 
acquaintance,  1  did  not  care  to  intrude, 
without  giving  you  notice.  Whoever  this 
person  is,  he  understands  good  manners.  / 
beg  leave  to  wait  on  you,  sir;  but  desire 
you  would  keep  my  arrival  a  secret,  par- 
ticularly from  the  ybung  man, 

William  Meadows. 
ril  assure  you,  a  very  well  worded,  citH  let- 
ter.   Do  you  know  any   thing   of  the   person 
who  writes  it,  neighbour? 

Haw,  Let  me  consider — Meadows — by  dad, 
1  belive  it  is  sir  \^illiam  Meadows  of  North- 
amptonshire; and,  now  I  remember,  I  heard 
some  time-  ago  that  the  heir  of  that  family 
had  absconded,  on  account  of  a  marriage  that 
was  disagreeable  to  him.  It  is  a  good  many 
years  since  I  have  seen  sir  WSlIiam,  but  we 
were  once  well  acquainted :  and,  if  you  please, 
sir,  I  will  go  and  conduct  him  to  the  house. 

Jus.  yf^.  Do  so,  master  Hawthorn,  do  so — 
But  what  sort  of  a  man  is  this  sir  W^illiam 
Meadows?  Is  he  a  wise  man? 

Haw,  There  is  no  occasion  for  a  man  that 
has  five  thousand  pounds  a  Y<:ar,  to  be  a  con- 
jurer;' but  I  suppose  you  aslc  that  question 
because  of  this  story  about'  his  son ;  taking  it 
for  granted,  that  wise  parents  make  wise  children. 

Jus,  fV,  No  doubt  of  it,  master  Hawthorn, 
no  doubt  of  it — I  warrant  we  shall  find  now, 
that  this  young  rascal  has  fallen  in  love  with 
some  niynx,  against  his  father*s  consent — Why, 
sir,  if  1  had  as  many  children  as  king  Priam 
bad,  that  we  read  of  at  school,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  not  one  of  them  should  serve 
me  so. 

Haw,  Well,  well,  neighbour,  perhaps  not; 
but  we  should  remember  when  we  were  young 
ourselTCs ;  and  I  was  as  likely  to  play  an  old 
don  such  a  trick  in  my  day,  as  eVr  a  spark  in 
the  hundred;  nay,  between  you  and  me,  1  had 
done  it  once,  had  the  wench  been  as  willing 
as  T. 

AIR. 

My  Dolly  was  the  fairest  thing! 
Her  breath  disclosM  the  sweets  of  spring ; 
And  if  for  summer  you  would  seek, 
^was  painted  in  her  eye,  her  cheek ; 
Her  swelling  bosom,  tempting  ripe. 
Of  fruitful  autumn  was  tne  type : 
But,  when  my  tender  tale  I  told, 
I  found  her  heart  was  winter  cold. 

Jus*  ^^  Ah,  you  were  always  a  scape-grace 
rattle-eap. 

Haw,  Odds  heart,  neighbour  Woodcock, 
donU  tell  me,  young  fellows  will  be  voung 
fellows,  though  we  preach  till  w«Ve  hoarse 
again;  and  so  there^s  an  end  on*t.      \]Exeunt. 

ScBHS  HI.— JirsTiCB  Woodcock's  Hall 
Enter  Hodgb  and  Madge. 

Hodge,  Soy  mistress,  who  let  you  in? 

Madge,  VVhy.  I  let  myself  in. 

Hodge,  lAdecd !  Marry  come  up !  why  then 
pray  let  yourself  out  again.  Times  are  come 
to  a  pretty  pass;  I  think  you  might  have  hadj 


the  manners  to  knock  at  the  door  first— Wkat 
does  the  wench  stand  for? 

Madge,  r  want  to  know  if  bis  wonhip*s  at 
home  ? 

Hodge,  Well,  wbat*s  your  business  wiA 
bis  worship  ? 

Madge,  Perhaps  you  wHl  hear  that— Lookje, 
Hodge,  it  does  not  signify  talking,  I  am  come, 
once  for  all,  to  know  what  you  mtendsto  do; 
for  I  won't  be  made  a  fool  of  any  longer. 

Hodge,  You  won't? 

Madge,  No,  that's  what  I  won%  bf  the  best 
man  that  ever  wore  a  bead;  I  am  tke  make' 
game  of  the  whole  village  upon  your  aceooot; 
and  ril  try  whether  your  master  gives  yoi 
toleration  in  your  doings. 

Hodge,  You  will? 

Madge.  Yes,  that's  what  I  will,  his  worsUp 
shall  be  acquainted  with  all  your  pranks,  ani 
see  how  you  wilt  like  to  be  sent  for  a  soldier. 

Hodge.  There's  the  door;  take  a  friead*! 
advice,  and  go  about  your  business. 

Madge,  My  business  is  with  his  worskip; 
and  I  won't  go  till  I  sees  him. 

Hodge,  Look  you,  Madge,  if  you  make  any 
of  your  orations  here,  never  stir  if  I  donH  let 
the  dogs  at  you — Will  you  he  gone? 

Madge.  I  won't. 

Hodge,  Here,  Towier,  IffTkistling']  wki, 
whu,  whu. 

AIR. 

Was  erer  poor  fellow  so   plagv'd  wiifa  a 

vixen? 
ZawnsI    Madge,    don*t  provoke  me,  bsl 
mind  what  I  say; 
You're  cfaqse  a  wrong  narson  for  plaring 

your  tricks  on. 
So    pack   up  your  alls   and    be  trudging 
away ;  » 

You'd  better  be  quiet. 
And  not  breed  a  riot; 
'Sblood,  must  I  stand  prating  with  yon  kcrc 

all  day? 
Tve  got  other  matters  to  mind; 

Mayhap  you  may  think  me  an  ass: 
But  to  the  contrary  youll  find; 
A  fine  piece  of  work  by  the  mass! 

Enter  Rosbtta. 

Ros,  Sure  I  heard  the  Toice  of  discoid  bcre 
— ^asl  live,  an  admirer  of  mine,  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  a  rival — I'll  have  some  sport  vritb 
them-^how  now.  fellow  servant,  what's  \k 
matter? 

Hodge,  Nothing ,  Mrs.  Rosetia,  only  ikis 
young  woman  wants  to  speak  with  bis  wor- 
ship— Madge,  follow  me. 

Madge,  No,  Hodge,  this  is  your  fine  madm; 
but  I  am  as  good  uesb  and  blood  as  dM,  aad 
bare  as  clear  a  skin  too,  tbo'f  I  maynl  go  lo 
gay;  and  now  she's  here.  111  tell  ber  a  pieoe 
of  my  mind. 

Hodge,  Hold  your  tongue,  will  ymi? 

Madge,  No,  ril  speak  if  1  die  for  iL 

Hos.  What's  the  matter,  I  say? 

Hodge,  Why  nothing,  I  tell  you;— Mylge- 

Madge,  Yes,  but  it  is  something;  iCs  tB 
along  of  she ,  and  she  may  be  aJianed  of 
herself. 

Hos,  Bless  me,  child,  do  yon  dtrcd  yoer 
discourse  to  me? 
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Madge,  Yes,  I  do,  Aid  to  nobody  else ;  there 
was  not  a  kinder  soul  breathing  than  be  was 
tiil  of  Jate;  I  had  never  a  cross  word  from  bim 
till  he  kept  jon  company;  but  ail  the  girls 
about  say,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  keeping 
a  sweetheart  for  you. 
Ros,  Do  you  hear  this,  friend  Hodge  ? 
Hodge,  vVhy,  you  donH  mind  she,  I  hope ; 
hut  if  that  Ycxes  her.  1  do  like  you,  1  do ;  my 
mind  mns  upon  nothing  else;,  and  if  so  be  as 
you  was  agreeable  to  it,  I  would  marry  you 
to-night,  before  to~morrow. 

Madge.  You're  a  nasty  monkey;  you  are 
parjur^d,  you  know  you  are,  and  you  deserve 
to  have  your  eyes  tore  out. 

Hodge.  Let  me  come  at  hei' — V\\  teach  you 
to  call  names,  and  abuse  folk. 
Madge.  Do;  strike  me; — you  a  man! 
Ros*  Hold,  hold — we  shall  have  a  battle  here 
presently,  and  I  may  chance  to    get   my  cap 
tore  ofl-^Never  exasperate  a   jealous  woman, 
His  taking  a  mad  bull   by   the  horns — Leave 
roe  to  manage  her. 
Hodge*  You  manage  her!  Ill  kick  her. 
Ros.  No,  no,  it  will  be  more  for  my  credit, 
to  get  the  better  of  her  by  fair  means-^I  war- 
rant ril  bring  her  to  reason. 

Hodge.  \Vell,  do  so  then — But  may  I  de- 
pend upon  you  ?  when  shall  I  speak   to   the 
parson  r 
Ros.  Well  talk  of  that  another  time— Go. 
Hodge.  Madge,  good  bye.  [JE!r//. 

Ros.  The  brutality  of  this  fellow  shocks  me ! 
— Oh  men,  men — you  are  all  alike — K  bumkin 
here,  bred  at  the  bam  door;  bad  he  been 
brought  up  in  a  court,  could  be  have  been 
more  fashionably  vicious!  show  me  the  lord, 
squire,  colonel,  or  captain  of  them  all,  can 
outdo  bim!  [the  place  any  longer. 

Madge.  I  am  ready  to  burst,  I  can*t  stay  in 
Ros.  Hold,  child,  come  hither. 
Madge.  DonU  speak  to  me,  don*t  you. 
Ros.  Well,  but  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you  of  consequence,  and  that  will  be  for  your 
good;    I   suppose    this    fellow   promised    you 
marriage.  fvaiPd  upon  me. 

Madge.  Ay,  or  be  never  should  have  pre- 
Ros.  VVell,  now  you  see  the  ill  consequence 
of  trusting  to  such  promises:  when  once  a 
man  hath  cheated  a  woman  of  her  virtue,  she 
has  no  longer  hold  of  him;  be  despises  her 
for  wanting  that  which  he  hath  robb  d  her  of; 
and,  like  a  lawless  conqueror,  triumphs  in  the 
ruin  be  hath  occasioned. 
Madge.  Nan! 

Ros.  However,  I  hope  the  experience  you 
have  got,  though  somewhat  dearly  purchased, 
will  be  of  use  to  you  for  the  future ;  and,  as 
to  any  designs  Ihave  upon  the  heart  of  your 
lover,  you  may  make  yourself  easy,  for  I  as- 
sure you  I  shall  be  no  dangerous  rival ;  so  go 
your  ways  and  be  a  good  girl.  \JExit. 

Madge.  Yes — I  don  t  very  well  understand 
her  talk,  but  I  suppose  thats  as  much  as  to 
say  shell  keep  him  all  to  herself;  well,  let  her, 
who  'cares?  I  donU  fear  getting  better  nor  be 
is  any  day  of  the  year,  for  the  matter  of  that: 
and  J  have  a  thought  come  into  my  head,  that, 
may  be,  will  be  more  to  my  advantage. 

A    I    Rr 

Since  Hodge  proves  ungrateful,  no  further 

ril  seek; 


But  go  up  to  town  in  the  waggon  next  week ; 
A  service  in  London  is  no  such  disgrace. 
And  Reg:ster*s  office  will  get  me  a  place: 
Bet  Blossom  went  there,  and  soon  met  with 

*'  a  friend: 

Folks  say  in   her  silks  she*s  now  standing 

an  end ! 
Then  why  should  not   I  the  same  maxim 

pursue. 
And  better  my  fortune  as  other  girls  do? 

\ExU, 

SCENB  IV. — A  Chamber. 
Enter  Rosbtta  and  Lucinda, 

Ros.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Oh  admirable,  most  de-> 
lectably  ridiculous.  And  *  so  your  father  is 
content  he  should  be  a  music-master,  and  will 
have  him  such,  in  spite  of  all  your  aunt  can 
say  to  the  contrary? 

Luc.  My  father  and  he,  child,  are  the  best 
companions  you  ever  saw:  aiid  have  been 
singing  together  the  most  hideous  duets!  Bob- 
bing Joan,  and  Old  Sir  Simon  the  King:  heaven 
knows  were  Eustace  could  pick  them  up :  but 
he  has  gone  through  half  the  contents  of  Pills 
to  purge  Melancholy  with  him.    . 

Ros.  And  have  you  resolved  to  take  wing 
to-night? 

Luc.  This  very  night,  my  dear:  my  swain 
will  so  from  hence  this  evening,  but  no  fur- 
ther than  the  inn,  where  he  has  left  his  hor- 
ses; and,  at  twelve  precisely,  he  will  be  with 
a  post-chaise  at  the  little  gate  that  opens  from 
the  lawn  into  the  road,  where  I  have  promised 
to  meet  him. 

Ros.  Then  depend  upon  it,  FU  bear  you 
company. 

Luc.  We  shall  slip  out  when  the  family  are 
asleep,  and  I  have  prepared  Hodge  already. 
Well,  I  hope  we  shall  be  happy. 

Ros.  Never  doubt  it^ 

AIR. 

In  love  should  there  meet  a  fond  pair, 

UntutorM  by  fashion  or  art; 
Whose  wishes  are  warm  and  sincere, 

W^hose  words  are  th*  excess  of  the  heart : 
If  ought  of  substantial  delight. 

On  this  side  the  stars  can  be  found, 
*Tis  sure  when  that  couple  unite. 

And  Cupid  by  Hymen  is  crown*d. 

Enter  HAWTHORif. 

Haw.  Lucy,  where  are  you? 

Luc.  Your  pleasure,  sir. 

Ros.  Mr.  Hawthorn,  your  servant. 

Hai^.  W^hat  my  little  water-wagtail! — The 
very  couple  I  wished  to  meet:  come  hither 
both  of  you. 

Ros.  Now,  sir,  what  would  you  say  to  both 
of  us? 

Haw.  Why,  let  me  look  at  you  a  little — 
have  you  got  on  your  best  eowns ,  and  your 
best  faces  r  If  not,  go  and  trick  yourselves  out 
directly,  for  Til  teliyou  a  secret — there  will 
be  a  young  bachelor  in  the  house,  within  these 
three  hours,  that  may  fall  to  the  share  of  one 
of  you,  if  you  look  sharp — but  whether  mi- 
stress or  maid — 

Ros.  Ay,  marry,  this  is  something;  but  how 
do  you  know  whether  either  mistress  or  maid 
will  think  him  worth  acceptance?^ 
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Hw»,  Follow  me,  follow  me ;  I  wairant  you. 
Xi/c.  I  can  assure  yoa,  Mr.  Hawtboroi  I  am 
yery  difficult  to  please. 
Jffoj.  And  so  am  I,  sir. 
Haw,  Indeed! 

TRIO. 

Well  come,  let  us  bear  what  the  swain  must 

possess, 
Who  may  hope  at  your  feet  to  implore  with 

success  ? 
Koa,    He  must  he  first  of  all 

Straight,  comely,  and  tall: 
Luc*    Neither  awkward, 
Ros*    Nor  foolish, 
LuCn    Nor  apish, 
Ros,    Nor  mulish; 

Xc/c.   f   ^^^  ^^^  should  his  fortune  be  small. 

Haw,  What  think*st  of  a  captain? 
Luc.    All  bluster  and  wounds! 
Haw,  W^hat  think^st  of  a  squire  ? 
Ros,    To  be  left  for  bis  hounds. 

iThe  youth  ^that  is  form*d  to  my  mind, 
Must  be  gentle,  obliging,  and  kind; 
Of  all  things  in  nature  lore  me ; 
HaTe  sense  both  to  speak  and  to  see — 
Yet  sometimes  be  silent  and  blind. 
Haw,  (  *Fore  George,  a  most  rare  matri- 
monial receipt; 


Haw,  f 
Ros,    ) 


tifc, 


ObserTC  it,  ye  fair,  in  tne   choice 
A  of  a  mate: 

.     /  Remember  ^s  wedlock  determines 
\  your  fate. 


ACTin. 

ScKNK  I,— A  ^Parlour  in  JusTicx  WooD^ 

G0CK*8  Houae, 

Enter  Sir  Wuxiam  Mbadows,  followed  i^ 

Hawthorr. 

Sir  W,  Weil,  this  is  excellent,  this  is  mighty 
good,  this  is  mighty  merry,  faith;  ha!  ha!  ha! 
was  ever  the  like  heard  of?  that  my  boy,  Tom, 
should  run  away  firom  me,  lor  fear  of  being 
forced  to  marry  a  girl  he  never  saw;  that  she 
should  scamper  from  her  father,  for  fear  of 
being  forced  to  marry  him;  and  that  they 
should  run  into  one  a'nother^s  arms  this  way 
in  disguise,  by  mere  accident;  against  their 
Consents,  and  without  knowing  it,  as  ai  body 
may  say?  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  master 
Hawthorn,  if  it  is  not  one  of  the  oddest  ad- 
ventures partly — 

How,  VVhy,  sir  William,  it, is  a  romance, 
a  novel,  a  pleasanter  history  by  half  tlian  the 
loves  of  Dorastus  and  Faunia :  we  shall  have 
ballads  made  of  it  within  these  two  months, 
setting  forth  how  a  young  squire  became  ^a 
serving-man  of  low  degree;  and  it  will  be 
stuck  up  with  Margaret*s  Ghost,  and  the  Spa- 
nish Lady,  against  the  walb  of  every  cottage 
in  tbe  country. 

Sir  W,  But  what  pleases  me  best  of  all, 
master  Hawthorn,  is  the  ingenuity  of  the  girl. 
May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  when  I  was  called 
out  of  the  room^  and  the  servant  said  she 
wanted  to  speak  to  me, .  if  I  knew  what  to 
make  on*t:  but  when  the  little  gipsy  ^)  took 
me  aside,  and  told  me   her  name,   ana   how 

i)  Lillle  fipsy.    Iiill«  r«fu«,  IHtlc  baggige,  and  •  ihoo- 
Ma«l  «Uicr  liUl«c«  era  smtcIj  Urou  gf  «adMr«iMiU 


[toffl. 

matters  atood,  I  was  oaite  astonished,  as  a 
body  may  say ;  and  couU  not  believe  it  partly; 
till  her  young  friend  that  she  is  with  ben, 
assured  me  of  the  troth  oo*t:— -Indeed,  at  lait, 
I  began  to  recollect  her  £ice,  though  I  bate 
not  set  eyes  on  her  before,  since  sEe  was  ikc 
height  of^a  full  orown  0«y bound. 

Haw,  Well,  sir  William,  your  son  as  yet 
knows  nothing  of  what  has  happened,  nor  of 
your  being  come  hither;  and,  if  yovil  follow 
my  counsel,  we^ll  have  some  sport  with  bin. 
—He  and  his  mistress  werv  to  meet  io  tkt 
garden  this  evening  by  appointment,  sbc^t  gone 
to  dress  herself  in  all  her  airs;  will  yo«  let 
me  direct  your  proceedings  in  this  aflair? 

Sir  9V,  With  all  my  heart,  master  Haw- 
thorn,  with  all  my  heart;  do  what  yon  will 
with  me,  say  what  yod  please  for  me;  I  am 
so  ovenoyed,  and  so  happy — Andraaylnevcr 
do  an  ill  turn^)  hut  I  am  very  glao  to  see 
you  too;  ay,  and  Partly  as  much  plcase<l  at 
that  as  any  thing  else,  for  we  have  been  nenj 
together  before,  now,  when  we  were  tone 
years  younger:  well,  and  how  has  the  worU 
gone  with  yon,  master  Hawthorn,  since  we 
saw  one  another  last? 

Haw,  Why,  pretty  well,  air  WiDiam,  1 
have  no  reason  to  complain;  every  one  bas  a 
mixture  of  sour  with  his  sweets :  out,  in  tlie 
main,  I  believe,  I  have  done  in  a  degree  « 
tolerably  as  my  neighbours. 

AIR. 

The  world  is  a  well-fumishM  table, 

W^bere  guests  are  promiscuously  set; 
We  all  fiire  as  well  as  we  are  able. 

And  scramble  for  what  we  can  gel. 
My  simile  holds  to  a  tittle. 

Some  gorge,  while  some    scarce  have  i 
taste ; 
But  if  Tm  content  with  a  little. 

Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast. 

Enter  Rosbtta. 

Ros.  Sir  William,  1  beg  pardon  for  detais- 
in^  you,  hut  1  have  had  so  much  difficulty  is 
adjusting  my  borrowed  plumes. — 

SirfV,  May  1  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but 
they  fit  you  to  a  T,  and  you  look  very  wcli, 
to  you  do:  Cocksbones,  bow  your  father  wiB 
chuckle  when  he  comes  to  hear  thb  !^Her  ^ 
ther,  master  Hawthorn,  is  as  worthy  a  nan 
as  lives  by  bread,  and  has  been  almost  out  of 
his  senses  for  the  loss  of  her  —  But  tell  aei 
hussy,  has  not  this  been  all  a  scheme^  ^S^ 
of  conjuration  between  you  and  my  son  ?  Failb, 
I  am  half  persuaded  it  has,  it  looks  so  Jil« 
hocus-pocus,  as  a  body  maj  say. 

Ros,  Upon  my  honour,  sir  WiOian,  wkt 
has  happened  has  been  the  Qiere  effect  of 
chance ;  I  came  hither  unknown  to  your  too, 
and  he  unknown  to  me:  I  never  in  the  least 
suspected  that  Thomas  the  gardener  was  otbcr 
than  his  appearance  spoke  him;  and  least  of 
all,  that  he  was  a  person  with  whom  1  iui^ 
^o  close  a  connexion.  Mr.  Hawthorn  can  testify 
the  astonishment  I  was  in  when  he  first  ia- 
formed  me  of  it ;  hut  I  thought  it  was  my 
duty  to  come  to  ^n  immediate  evphnatias 
with  you, 

SirfV,  Is  not  she  a  neat  wench,  nastsr 
Hawthorn?  May  I  never  do  an  ill  twn,  ^ 

\)  6ir  Williaa  mcui,  omj  I  aewr  do  •  gtvi  fev«. 
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xietiet. 


AIR. 


is — ^Bol  yon  link,  plaguy  deWIy  how  came  become  of  Lucinda  ?  Sir  William  waiU  for 

love  aflair  between  you?  me,  I  must  be  gone.     Friendship,  a  moment 

los,  I  have  told  you  the  whole  truth  very  by  your  leave;  yet  as  our  sulTerings  have 
snuously,  sir:  since  your  son  and  I  have  been  mutual, <so  shall  our  joys;  1  already  lose 
a  feJlovr  servants,  as  I  may  call  it,  in  this  the  remembrance  of  all  former  pains  and  an- 
se,  I  have  had  more  than  reason  to  suspect 
bas  taken  a  liking  to  me ;  and  I  will  own, 
1  equal  frankness,  had  I  not   looked   upon 

as  a  person  §0  much  below  me,  I  should 
e  had  no  objection  to  receive  bis  courtship. 
Ibcv.  Well  said,  by  the  lord  Harry,  all 
ve  board,  fair  and  open. 
los.  Perhaps  1  may  be  censured  by  some 
this  candid  declaration ;  but  I  love  to  speak 

sentiments;  and  I  assure  you,  sir  Wil- 
ly in  my  opinion,  I  should  prefer  a  gar- 
er   with   your  son^s  good  qualities,    to   a 
^ht  of  the  shire  without  them. 
iatv.  Well  but,  sir,  we  lose  time  —  is  not 

about  the  hour  appointed  to  meet  in   the 
den? 

los*  Pretty  near  it. 

fat^,  Oons  then,  what  do  we  stay  for? 
ne,  my  old  friend,  come  along;  and  by  the 
f  we  will  consult  how  to  manage  your 
Tview. 

*ir  3V»  Ay,  but  I  must  speak  a  word  or 
»  to  my  man  about  the  horses  first 

\Kxcunt  Sir  fV.  and  Hatv. 


Enter  Hodge. 

los.  Well---Whars  the  business? 
iodge.    Madam — Mercy    on  us,   I  crave 
don! 

\os.  Why,  Hodge,  donH  you  know  me? 
iodge,  Mrs.  Roselta! 
\os.  Ay. 

^odge.  Know  you!  ecod,  I  don*t  know 
ether  I  do  or  not:  never  stir,  if  I  did  not 
ik  it  was  some  lady  belonging  to  the  strange 
itlefolks:  why,,  you  bcn*t  dizenM  this  way 
go  to  the  statute  dance  presently,  be  you? 
H.OS,  Have  patience  and  youMl  see:  —  but  is 
re  any  thing  amiss  that  you  came  in  so 
'uplJy  ? 

Hodge,  Amiss !  why  therc*s  ruination. 
H.OS,  How?— where? 

Hodge.  W^hy,  with  miss  Lucinda :  her  aunt 
(  catchM  she  and  the  eentleman  above  stairs, 
I  overheard  all  their  love  discourse. 
Hos.  You  don't  say  so! 
Hodge.  Ecod,    I  bad  like  to  have  popM  in 
ong  them  this  instant;  but,   by  good  luck, 
leard  Mrs.  Deborah^s  voice,  and  run  down 
lin  as  fast  as  ever  ray  legs  could  carry  me. 
Ros.  Is  your  master  hi  the  house  ? 
Hodge,  What,  his  worship!    no  no,  he  is 
ne  into  the  fields  to  talk   with  the  reapers 
d  people. 

Hos,  Poor  Lucinda !  I  wish  I  could  go  up  to 
r;  but  I  am  so  engaged  with  my  own  af- 
rs — 

Hodge,  Mistress  Rosetta! 
Bos.  Well.  .    . 

Hodge,  Odds  bobs,  I  must  have  one  smack 
your  sweet  lips. 

ho8,  Oby  stand  off;  you  know  I  never  al- 
n  libeities« 

Hodge,  Nay,  but  why  so  coy?  there's  rea- 
a  in  roastiDg  of  eggs;  I  would  not  4^ny 
u  such  a  thing. 
Ros.  That's  kind:  ha,  ha,  ha— But  what  will 


The  traveller  benighted. 

And  led  through  weary  ways. 

Hie  lamp  of  day  new  lighted, 
W^ith  joy  the  dawn  surveys. 

The  rising  prospects  viewing. 
Each  look  is  forward  cast; 

He  smiles,  his  course- pursuing. 
Nor  thinks  of  what  is  past.       [Exit, 

Hodge.  Hist,  stay!  don't  I  hear  a  noise? 

Luc,  [JfTthoutl  Well,  but  dear,  dear  aunt— 

Mrs.JD.  TffTthout'j  You  need  not  speak  to 
me,  for  it  does  not  signify. 

Hodge.  Adwawns,  they  are  coming  here! 
ecod.  111  get  out  of  the  wa^ — Murrain  take  it, 
this  door  is  bolted  now — do,  so. 

Enter  Mas.  Dbborah  Woodcock,  driving 
in  Lucinda  be/ore  her, 

Mrs,D.  Get  along,  get  along:  you  are. a 
scandal  to  the  name  of  vVoodcock:  but  I  was 
resolved  to  find  you  out;  fori  have  suspected 
you  a  great  while,  though  your  father,  silly 
man,  will  have  you  such  a  poor  innocent. 

Luc.  What  shall  I  do? 

Mrs.  D,  -I  was  determined  to  discover  what 
you  and  your  pretended  music-master  were 
about,  and  lay  in  wait  on  purpose:  I  believe 
he  thought  to  escape  me,  by  slipping  into  the 
closet  vvhen  I  knocked  at  the  door;  but  I  was 
even  with  him;  for  now  I  have  him  -under 
lock  and  key;  and  please  the  fates,  there  he 
shall  remain  till  your  father  comes  in:  I.  will 
convince  him  of  his  error,  whether  he  will  or 
not 

Luc.  You  won't  be  so  cruel,  I  am  sure  you 
won't:  I  thought  I  bad  made  you  my  friend 
by  telling  you  the  truth. 

Mrs.£.  Telling  me  the  truth,   quotha!    did 
I  not  overhear  your  scheme  of  running  aw^y 
to-night,  through  the  partition?  did  1  not  find 
the  very  bundles  pack  d  up  in  the  room  with 
you,  ready  for  going   olTr  No,  brasenface,  1 
found  out  the  truth  by  my  own  sagacity,  though 
your  father  says'  I  am  a  fool,  but  now   we^ll 
be  judged  virho  is  the  greatest — And  you,  Mr. 
Rascal,  my  brother  shsiil  know  what  an  honest 
servant  he  has  got 
Hodge,  Madam!  ' 
•  Mrs*  J).  You  were  to  have  been  aiding  and 
assisting  them  in  their  escape,  and  have  been 
the  go-between,  it  seems,  the  letter-carrier  1 
Iiodge,  W^ho,  me,  madam! 


Mrs.D.  Yes,  you,  sirrah. 

Hodge.  Miss  Lucinda,  did  I  ever,  carry  a 
letter  for  you  ?  I'll  make  my  affidavy  ^)  before 
his  worship — 

Mrs.  />.  Go,  go,  you  are  a  villain,  hold  your 
tongue. 

£uc,  I  own,  aunt,  I  have  been  very  faulty 
in  this  affair;  I  don't  pretend  to  excuse  my- 
self;  but  we  are  all  sabjecft  to  firailties;   con- 

1)  ArfidaTit. 
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skder  that,  and  judge  of  me  bj  youraelf;  you 
were  once  young  and  inexpenenced  as  I  am. 

Jfrs.D,  This  is  mighty  pretty,  romantic 
stuff!  but  you  learn  it  out  otyaur  piay-books 
and  novels.  Girls  in  my  time  had  other  em- 
ployments, we  worked  at  our  needles,  and 
Kept  ourselves  from  idle  thoughts:  before  I  was 
your  age,  I  had  tioished  witn  my  own  fingers 
a  'complete  set  of  chairs  and  a  firescreen  in 
tent-stitch;  four  counterpanes  in  •  Marseilles 
quilting;  and  the  creed  and  the  ten  command- 
ments in  the  hair  of  our  family :  it  was  framM 
and  glazM,  and  hung  over  the  parlour  chim- 
ney-piece, and  your  poor,  dear  grandfather 
was  prouder  of  it  than  of  e^er  a  picture  in 
jbis  house.  I  never  looked  into  a  hook,  but 
when  I  said  my  prayers,  except  it  was  the 
Complete  Housewife,  or  the  great  family  re- 
ceipt-book: wnereas  you  are  always  at  your 
studies!  Ah,  I  never  knew  a  woman  come  to 
good,  that  was  fond  of  reading. 

Luc,  Well  pray,  madam,  let  me  prevail  on 
you  to  give  me  the  key  to  let  Mr.  Eustace 
out,  ana  I  promise  I  never  will  proceed  a  step 
further  in  tnis  business  without  your  advice 
and  approbation. 

Mrs.D,  Have  I  not  told  you  already  my 
resolution? — Where  are  my  dogs  and  my 
bonnet?  IMI  go  out  to  my  brother  in  the  fields; 
Tm  a  fool ,  you  know,  child ;  now  let*s  see 
what  the  wits  will  think  of  themselves — DonU 
hold  me —  [Exit. 

Luc.  Fm  not  going;  I  have  thought  of  a 
way  to  be  even  with  you,  so  you  may  do  as 
you  please.  \_Exit 

Hodge.  V\^el],  I  thought  it  would  come  to 
this,  ni  be  shot  if  I  didnH — So  berets  a  fine 
job -But  what  can  they  do  to  me? — They 
can*t  send  me  to  gaol  for  carrying  a  letter, 
seeing  there  was  no  treason  in  it;  and  how 
was  I  obligated  to  know  my  master  did  not 
allow  of  their  meetings: — The  worst  they  can 
do  is  to  turn  me  off,  and  I  am  sure  the  place 
is  no  such  great  purchase — indeed,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  leave  Mrs.  Rosetta,  seeing  as  how 
matters  are  so  near  being  brought  to  an  end 
betwixt  us;  hut  she  and  I  may  keep  company 
all  as  one ;  and  I  fmd  Madge  has  been  speaking 
with  Gaffer  Broadwheels,  the  waggoner,  about 
her  carriage  up  to  Lond«n :  so  that  I  have  got 
rid  of  she,«nd  I  am  sure  I  have  reason  to  be 
main  glad  of  it,  for  she  led  me  a  wearisome 
life — Bui  that^s  the  way  of  them  all. 

AIR. 

A  plague  o^these  wenches,  they  make  such 

a  pother. 
When  once  they  have  let*n  a   man   haiF^ 
his  will; 
TheyVe  always  a  whining  for  something  or 

other, 
And  cry  he's  unkind  in  his  carriage. 
VN^'hat  tbo*f  he  speaks  them  ne'er  so   fairly. 
Still  they  keep  tcazing,  Icazing  on: 
You  cannot  persuade  Vm 
Till  promise  youVe  made  *em; 
And  after  they've  got  it. 
They  tell  you — add  rot  It,  . 

'    Their  character's  blasted,  theyVe  ruinM,  un<r 

done: 
Then  to  be  sure,  sir, 
Tliere  is  but  one  cure,  sir. 


And  all  their  diseoime  u  of  outri 
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Scene  IL-^A  Greenhouse. 

Enter  Young  Mbadovs. 

Young  M.  I  am  glad  I  had  the  precautioD 
to  brinf  this  suit  of  clothes  in  my  bttntiie, 
though  1  hardly  know  myself  in  them  aeiln, 
they  appear  so  strange,  and  feel  so  unwcildy. 
However,  my  gardener*!  Jacket  goes  on  no 
more.  —  I  wonder  this  girl  does  not  come; 
[Looking  at  his  f^atcnj  perhaps  she  wonH 
come. — Why,  then  I'll  go  into  the  village, 
take  a  post-chaise,  and  depart  without  an; 
further  ceremony. 

AIR. 

How  much  superior  beauty  awes, 

The  coldest  bosoms  find; 
But  with  resistless  force  it  draws, 

To  sense  and  sweetness  join'd. 
The  casket,  where,  to  outward  show, 

The  workman's  art  is  seen, 
Is  doubly  valu'd^  when  w^e  know 

It  holds  a  gem  within. 
Hark}  she  comes. 

Enter  SiK  William  Meadows  and  Hat- 
thorn. 

Young M.  Confusion!  my  father!  Wkalcai 
this  mean? 

Sir  IV.  Tom,  are  not  you  a  sad  boy,  Ton, 
to  bring  me  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  km 
— May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  you  deserre 
to  have  your  head  broke;  and  I  have  a  good 
mind,  partly — What,  sirrah,  clon\  you  thisl 
it  worth  your  while  to  speak  to  me? 

Y<iung M.  Forgive  me,  sir;  I  own  I  bate 
been  in  a  fault. 

Sir  VK.  In  a  fault!  to  run  away  firom  me 
because  I  was  going  to  do  you  good— Maji 
never  do  an  ill  turn,  Mr.  Hawthorn,  if  1  ^ 
not  pick  out  as  tine  a  girl  for  him,  paztlr,  u 
any  in  England!  and  the  rascal  run  awaj 
from  me,  and  came  here  and  tum'd  gardeoo-. 
And  pray  what  did  you  propose  to  yourtel( 
Tomr  I  know  you  were  always  fond  of  bo- 
tany, as  they  call  il;  did  you  intend  to  Jteep 
the  trade  going,  and  advertise  fruit-trees  and 
flo wering->shrubs ,  to  be  bad  at  Mea<iow> 
nursery  f 

Haw,  No,  sir  William,  I  appreheod  tb 
young  gentleman  designed  to  lay  by  tbe  pro- 
fession; for  he  ha^  quitted  the  habit  aireailv- 
•  Young  M.  1  am  so  astonished  to  see  ;ioh 
here,  sir,  that  I  don't  know  what  to  say:  bai 
I  assure  you,  if  you  had  not  come,  I  sboalJ 
have  returned  home  to  you  directly.  Pni, 
sir,  how  did  you  find  me  out? 

Sir  JV.  No  matter,  Tom,  no  matter:  it  was 
partly  by  accident,  as  a  body  may  say;  bit 
what  does  that  signify?  —  tell  me,  boy,  kor 
stands  your  stomach  towards  matrimony:  do 
you  think  you  could  digest  a  wife  now? 

Young  M,  ^ray,  sir,  don*t  mention  it:  Isbail 
always  behave  myself  as  a  dutiful  son  ougfa^' 
1  will  never  marry  without  your  consent,  aod 
I  hope  you  wonU  force  me  to  do  it  against 
my  own. 

Sir  fJ\  Is  not  this  mighty  provokiog,  master 
Hawthorn?  Why,  sirrah,  dia  you  ever  see  lb« 
lady  I  designed  for  you? 
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Young  M,  Sir,  I  don't  doubt  the  Jady'a  me- 
rit; but,  at  present,  I  am  not  disposed — 

Ha«p,  Nay  but,  young  gentleman,  lair  and 
softly;  you  should  pay  some  respect  to  your 
father  in  this  matter.  * 

Sirf^.  Respect,  master  Hawthorn  1  I  tell 
you  he  shall  marrv  her,  or  V\\  disinherit  him ! 
there*s  once.  Look  you,  Tom,  not  to  make 
any  more  words  of  the  matter,  I  have  brought 
the  lady  here  with  me,  and  TU  see  you  con- 
tracted before  we  part ;  or  you  shall  delve  and 
plant  cucumbers  as  long  as  you  live. 

Young M,  Have  you  brought  the  lady  here, 
sir?  1  am  sorry  for  it. 

Sir  ffi  Why  sorry?  What,  then,  you  won't 
marry  her?  WeMi  see  that  1  Pray,  master  Haw- 
thorn, conduct  the  fair  one  in.  Ay,  sir,  you 
may  fret  and  dance  about,  trot  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  if  you  please;  but,  marry 
%vhip  me,  I'm  resoWed. 

JEnler  Rosetta. 

Haw.  Here  is  the  lady,  sir  William. 
Sir  W,  Come  in,  madam;  but  turn  your 
lace  from  him — he  would  not  marry  you  be- 
cause he  had  not  seen  you:  but  Pll  let  him 
know^  my  choice  shall  he  his,  and  he  shall 
consent  to  marry  you  before  he  %^t.%  you,  or 
not  an  acre  of  estate  —  Pray,  sir,  walk  this 
way. 

Young  M,  Sir,  1  cannot  help  thinking  your 
conduct  a  little  Extraordinary;  but,  since  you 
urge  me  so  closely,  1  must  tell  you  my  af- 
fections are  engaged. 

Sir  yr.  How,  Tom,  how  ? 
Young  M*   I  was  determined,   sir,  to  hare 
got  the  better  of  my   inclination,   and   never 
have   done  a   thing   which   1  knew   would  be 
disagreeable  to  you. 

Sir  iV*  And  pray,  sir,  who  are  your  aflfec- 
tions  engaged  to?    Let  me  know  that. 

Young M,  To  a  person,  sir,  whose  rank 
and  fortune  may  be  no  recommendation  to 
ber,  but  whose  charms  and  accomplishments 
entitle  her  to  a  monarch.  1  am  sorry,  sir, 
it*s  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  your 
commands,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  be  of- 
fended if  I  quit  your  presence. 

Sir  fV,  Not  I,  not  m  the  least:  go  about 
your  business. 

Young  M,  Sir,  I  obey. 
JiaiV.  Now,  madam;  is  the  time. 
^Roseiia  advances*  Young  Meadows  turns 
round  and  sees  her* 

AIR.  —  ROSETTA. 
When  we  see  a  lover  languish 

And  his  truth  and  honour  prove, 
Ah!  how  sweet  to  heal  his  anguish. 
And  repay  him  love  for  love. 
Sir  fV*  Well,  Tom,  will  you  go  away  from 
e  now? 

Haw*  Perhaps,  sir  William,  your  son  does 
ot  like  the  lady ;   and,  if  so,  pray    don't  put 
force  upon  his  inclination. 
Young  jCf.    You    need  not  have  taken  this 
ctfaod,  sir,  to  let  me  see  you  are  acquainted 
itfa  my  folly,  whatever  my  inclinations  are. 
Sir  wV*.  Well  biit,  Tom,  suppose  I  give  my 
consent  to  your  marrying  this  young  woman? 
Young  m.  Your  consent,  sir? 
Jios.  Gome,  sir  William,  we  have  carried 
fs^  jest  far  enough:   I   see  your  son  is  in  a 


kind  of  embarrassment,  and  I  don't  wonder 
at  it;  but  this  letter,  which  1  received  from 
him  a  few  days*before  1  left  my  father's  house, 
will,  I  apprehend,  expound  the  riddle.  He 
cannot  be  surprised  that  I  ran  away  from  a 
gentleman  who  eipressed  so  much  dislike  to 
me;  and  what  has  happened,  since  chance 
has  brought  us  together  in  masquerade,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  me  to  inform  him  of. 

Young M.  What  is  all  this?  Pray  don't 
make  a  jest  of  me  1 

Sir  VK*  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  Tom, 
if  it  is  not  truth !  this  is  my  friend^s  daughter. 

Young  M*  Sir! 

Hos*  Even  so;  'tis  very  true,  indeed.  In 
short,  you  have  not  been  a  more  whimsical 
gentleman,  than  I  have  a  gentlewoman;  but 
you  see  we  are  designed  for  one  another, 
tis  plain* 

Young  M*  I  know  not^  madam,  what  I  ei- 
ther hear  or  see;  a  thousand  things  are  crowd-   ' 
ing  on  my  imagination;   while,  like  one  just 
awakened  from  a  dream,    I  doubt  which  is 
reality,  which  delusion. 

SirVK*  Well  then,  Tom,  come  into  the 
air  a  bit,  and  recover  yourself. 

Young M.  Nay,  dear  sir,  have  a  little  pa- 
tience; do  you  give  her  to  me? 

Sir  IV.  Give  her  to  you  1  ay,  that  1  do, 
and  my  blessing  into  the  bargain. 

Young  M*  Then,  sir,  I  am  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world!  I  inquire  no  further;  nere  I  fix 
the  utmost  limits  of  my  hopes  and  happiness. 

DUKTt. 

Young M*  All  I  wish  in  her  obtaining. 
Fortune  can  no  more  impart : 
Ros*        Let  my  eyes,  my  thoughts  explaining. 
Speak  toe  feelings  of  my  heart 
Young M** Joy  and  pleasure  never  ceasing, 

Ros*        Love  with  length  of  years  increasingi 

Together*  Thus  my  heart  and  hand  surrender^ 

Here  my  faith  and  truth  I  plight; 

Constant  still,  and  kind  and  tender. 

May  our  flames  burn  ever  bright  I 

Haw*  Give  you  joy,  sir;  and  you,  fair  ladr  ' 
— And,  under  favour,   I'll  salute   you   too,  if 
there's  no  fear  of  jealousy. 

Young M.  And  may  I  believe  this?  Pr'ythee 
tell  me,  dear  Rosetta! 

Ros*  Step  into  the  house,  and  I'll  tell  you 
every  thing;  I  must  entreat  the  good  offices 
of  sir  W^iTliam  and  Mr.  Hawthorn  immedia- 
tely; for  I  am  in  the  utmost  uneasiness  about 
my  poor  friend,  Lucinda. 

Haw.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Ros*  I  don't  know;  but  I  have  reason  to 
fear  I  left  her  just  now  in  very  disagreeable 
circumstances :  however  I  hope  if  there's  an^ 
mischief  fallen  out  between  her  father  and 
her  lover — 

Haw.  The  musicr-master!  I  thought  so* 

Sir  W*  What,  is  there  a  lover  in  the  case  ? 
May.  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  am  elad, 
%o  I  am!  for  we'll  make  a  double  wedoing; 
and,  by  way  of  celebrating  it,  take  a  trip  to 
London,  to  show  the  bride^k  some  of  the  plea- 
sures of  the  town.  And,  master  Hawthorn, 
you  shall  be  of  the  party — Come,  children,  go 
before  us. 

Haw*  Thank  you ,  sir  William ;  I'll  go  in- 
to the  bouse  with  yoo,  and  to  church  to  see 
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the  jonnff  iblks  married;  but  as  to  London, 
I  beg  to  oe  excused. 

AIR.         • 
If  eTcr  Fm  catchM  in  those  regions  of  smoke. 

That  seat  of  confusion  and  noise, 
May  I  ne*er  know  the   sweets  of  a  slumber 

uobroke, 
Nor  the  pleasure  the  country  enjoys. 
Nay  more,  let  them  take  me,  to  punish  my  sin, 

vVhere,  gaping,  the  cdcknies  they  fleece ; 
Clap  me  up  with  their  monsters,  cry,  masters 

walk  in. 
And  show  me  for  twopence  a -piece. 

[^JSxeunL 

ScxKB  IIL— Justice  Woodcock^s  Niall 

Enter  Justice  Woodcock,  Mas.  Deborah 
Woodcock,  Lucinda,  Eustace,  oim/IIodgb. 

Mrs  D.  Why,  brother,  do  you  think  I 
can*t  hear,  or  see,  or  make  use  of  my  senses? 
I  tell  you,  1  left  that  fellow  locked  up  in  her 
closet ;  and,  while  1  have  been  with  you,  they 
ha^e  broke  open  the  door,  and  got  him  out 
again. 

JuM.  fV.  Well,  you  hear  what  tbey  say. 

Mrs,  D.  I  care  not  what  they  say ;  tfs  you 
encourage  them  in  their  impudence — ^Harkye, 
hussy,  will  you  face  me  down  that  I  did  not 
lock  the  fellow  up  ? 

Xuc.  Really,  aunt,  I  don*t  know  what  you 
mean;   when  you  talk  intelligibly,  Fll  answer 

you. 

Eust,  Seciously,  madam,  this  is  carrying 
the  jest  a  little  too  far. 

Mrs,D»  What,  then,  I  did  not  catch  you 
together  in  her  chamber,  nor  overhear  your 
design  of  going  off  to-night,  nor  find  the 
bundles  paoced  up — 

East  Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Jaw   VVhy,  aunt,  you  rave. 

Mrs.  D.  Brother,  as  I  am  a  'Christian  wo* 
man,  she  confessed  the  whole  affair  to  me 
from  first  to  last;  and  in  this  very  place  was 
down  upon  her  marrow-bones  for  half  an 
hour  together,  to  beg  I  would  conceal  it  firomyou. 

Hodge.  Oh  Lord!  Oh  Lord! 

Mrs.D.  What,  sirrah,  would  you  brazen 
me  too!    Take  that.  [Boxes  him. 

Hodge.  I  wish  you  would  keep  your  hands 
to  yourself!  you  strike  me,  because  you  have 
been  telling  bis  worship  stories. 

Jus,  VK,  Why,  sister,  you  are  tipsy  1 

Mrs,D.  I  tipsy,  brother  1  —  1— that  nerer 
touch  a  drop  of  any  thing  strong  from  year*s 
end  to  yearns  end;  but  now  and  then  a  little 
anniseed  water,  when  I  have  got  the  colic. 

Luc,  Well,  aunt,  you  have  been  complain- 
ing of  the  stomach-ach  all  day;  and  may  have 
taken  too  powerful  a  dose  oi  your  cordial. 

Jus*  yf^-  Come,  come,  I  see  well  enough 
how  it  is ;  this  is  a  lie  of  her  own  invention, 
ty  make  herself  appear  wise:  but,  you  simple- 
ton, did  you  not  uiow  I  must  find  you  out? 

Enter  Sir  William  Meadows,  Hawthorn, 
Rosetta,  itnd  jroung  Meadows. 

Young  M.  Bless  me,  sir!  look  who  is  yonder. 

Sir  iv*  Cocksbones,  Jack,  honest  Jack,  are 
you  there? 

East,  Plague  on't,  this  rencounter  is  un- 
lucky— Sir  William,  your  serrant 

SurVT,  Tour  serrant,  again;    and  again, 


heartily  your  aenrant;  may  I  never  do  aa  ill 
turn,  but  I  am  glad  to  meet  you. 

Jus.  IV,  Pray,  sir  William,  are  joa  ac- 
quainted with  this  penon? 

tf'/rf^VVhat,  with  Jack  Eustace?  wby 
he*s  my  kinsman:  his  mother  and  iwerecou- 
sin-germans  once  removed,  and  Jack's  a  tot 
woilhy  young  fellow;  may  I  never  do  an  ill 
turn,  if  I  tell  a  word  of  a  lie. 

JuM.  W,  Well  but,  sir  William,  let  me  tell 
you ,  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter;  tkii 
man  is  a  music-master;  a  thrummer  of  wire, 
and  a  scraper  of  catgut,  and  teaches  ray  daogk- 
ter  to  sing. 

Sir  fV,  What,  Jack  Eustace  a  musac-roastcr! 
no,  no;  I  know  him  better. 

Eust,  *Sdeath,  why  should  I  attempt  to  car- 
ry on  this  absurd  /arce  any  longer;— Wkat 
that  gentleman  tells  you  is  yery  true,  sir;  I 
am  no  music-master,  indeed. 

Jus.fV,  You  are  not,  you«owo  it  thea? 

EusL  Nay  more,  sir,  I  am,  as  this  ladybs 
represented  me,  {Pointing  to  Mrs,  Dehonh] 
your  daughter^s^  lover :  whom,  with  her  on 
consent,  f  did  intend  to  have  carried  off  tkis 
night;  but  now  that  sir  William  Mea<io«i 
is  here ,  to  tell  you  who  and  what  I  am,  I 
throw  myself  upon  your  generosity;  froa 
which  1  expect  greater  advantages  than  1  coaM 
reap  from  any-  imposition  on  your  luuiupi- 
cious  nature. 

Mrs,  D,  W^eO,  brother,  what  have  yon  to 
say  for  yourself  now  ?  You  have  made  a  pre- 
cious day*s  work  of  it  I  Had  my  advice  beea 
taken !  Oh,  I  am  ashamed  of  you ;  hot  jm 
are  a  weak  man,  and  it  can*t  be  help*d;  liow- 
erer,  you  should  let  wiser  heads  direct  job. 

Luc,  Dear  papa,  ]>ardon  me. 
^  Sir  fV,   Kji  do,  sir,  forgire  her;  ray  coe- 
sin  Jack  vrilf  make  her  a  good  husband,  HI 
answer  for  it. 

Ros.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  and  let  « 
speak  two  or  three  words  to  his  wonliifk- 
Come,  my  dear  sir,  though  you  refuse  all  iW 
world,  I  am  sure  you  can.  deny  me  notUof 
love  is  a  venial  fault*- You  know  what  I  mr^ 
— Be  reconciled  to  your  daughter,  1  coDJnt 
you,  by  the  memory  of  our  past  affectiost- 
VVhaty  not  a  wordr 

air. 

Go,  naughty  man,  1  canH  abide  yon; 
Are  then  our  vows  so  soon  forgot? 

Ah  I  now  I  see  if  I  had  tried  you. 
What  would  have  been  my  nopefiti  lot 

But  here  I  charge  you — Make  therakapp?: 
Bless  the  fond  pair,  and  crown  their  bfi»> 

Come,  be  a  dear,  good  natur*d  pappy, 
And  ril  reward  you  with  a  kiss. 

Mrs,  D,  Gome,  turn  out  of  the  boose,  asd 
be  thankful  that  my  brother  docs  not  bav 
you,  for  he  could  do  it;  he*s  a  justice  « 
peace; — turn  out  of  tbc  house,  I  say:— 

Jus.  fV,  Who  gave  you  authority  to  ton 
him  out  of  the  house  ?-*be  shall  stay  vWre 
he  is. 

MrS'D,  He  shan't  marry  my  niece. 

Jus.  Vr.  Shan't  he  I  but  III  show  yoa  tk 
difference  now;  I  say  he  shall  many  ^i 
and  what  will  you  do  about  it? 

Mrs.D.  Andjon  will  give  1dm  yov  oiitr 
too,  will  you? 
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fus,  fV.  Yc«.  I  will. 

^rs.Dn  Woj  Fin  sure  he's  a  Tagabond. 

^a«.  fJF^.  I  like  him  the  better;  I  would  have 

I  a  yagabood. 

\frs.I},  Brother,  brother! 

^atv.  Come,  come,  madam,  all*s  reiy  well ; 

I   I  see   my   neighbour  is  what  I   always 

ught  him,  a  mab  of  sense  and  prudence. 

iir  fV*   May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I 

so  too. 
^litf,  VF",  Here,  young  fellow,  take  my  daugh- 

and  bless  you  both  together;   but   hark 
I,    no   money  till  I  die.    Sister  Deborah, 
i*re  a  fool, 
tfrtf.  I},  Ah  brother,  brother,  you*re  a  silly 

man. 

/aiv.  Adds  me,  sir,  here  are  some  of  your 
jhbours  come  to  iisit  youy  and  I  suppose 


to  make  np  the  company  of  your  stalnte  ball; 
yonder*s  music  too,  I  see;  shall  we  enjoy 
ourseWes? 

Enter  FVhigers,  etr. 

If  so ,  giTe  me  your  hantf. 

Jui.JV.  WoY  here's  my  haitd,  and  we 
will  enjoy  ourselves*  Heaven  bless  you  both, 
children,  I  say — 

nNALK. 

Hence  with  cares,  coroplainlS|  and  frowning. 
Welcome  jollity  and  joy ; 

EtW  grief  in  pleasure  drownings 
Mirth  this  happy  night  employ: 

Let's  to  friendship  do  our  duty. 
Laugh  and  sing  some  good  old  sirain; 

Drink  a  health  to  love  and  beauty- 
May  they  long  In  triumph  reign. 
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Com.  Opera,  bj  Itun  Biek«ntair«.  Ael«4  at  Cownt  Gardav  1765.  ThU  i«  taken  from  Riehar^iAa'a  aovel  •t 
Mia,  and  ran  thirtj-fite  aifbtf.  In  iha  year  I78f,  Mr.  O'KeciTe  added  several  air*  to  it,  with  nrkich  it  waa  rerircd 
I  applause.  It  haa  since  been  rednced  to  an  anerpieeot  and  performed  in  that  stale  at  Coreat  Oarden.^  It  has  been 
inred,  thai.  *'like  Anula,  this  is  one  ofihose  delusions  whieh  frequently  destroy  the  proper  snbordiaalion  of  soeiely. 
villeje  heanly,  whose  stmpticily  and  innocence  are  her  natJTe  charms,  smitten  with  ue  rereries  of  rank  and  splen<- 
■.  bccomea  affected  and  retired,  disdaining  her  ailoation  and  ererj  nae  abeat  her,"— We  do  not  heliere,  howerer, 
many  instances  of  this  conld  be  adduced. 
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MBRYIII.  I      GILES.        I     LADT  STCAMOA& 

FAIATIBLD.      |      RALPH.       |      THSOSO  SU. 

Gipsies,  Millers,  etc* 


VkTTt. 
FANNT. 


ACTL 

ENE  I. — A  rural  Prospect,  with  a  Mill 
a/  ff^ork.  Several  People  emplojred 
iboulit;  on  one  Side  a  House,  Patty  read- 
ing in  the  PTindoiv;  on  the  other  a  Barn, 
where  Favnt  sits  mending  a  Net;  GiLBS 
appears  at  a  distance  in  the  Mill\  FAia- 
riELD  and  Ralph  taking  Sacks  from  a 
CarU 

CHORUS. 

Free  from  sorrow,  firee  from  strife, 

0  how  hiest  the  miller's  life! 
Cheerful  workinff  through  the  day, 
Still  be  laughs  and  sings  away. 

Nought  can  Tex  him, 
Nought  perplex  him. 
While  there's  grist  to  make  him  gay. 

DVBTT. 

Let  the  great  enjoy  the  blessings 

By  indulgent  fortune  sent: 
What  can  wealth,  can  grandeur  offer, 

More  than  plenty  and  content?^ 
Fair,  "Well  done,  well  done;   *tis  a  sure 
go  work  goes  on   merrily  when  folks   sing 

1  it.  Stop  the  mill  there;  and  dost  hear, 
>o  Ralph ,  hoist  yon  sacks  of  flour  upon  this 
art,  laa,  and  drive  it  up  to  lord  Aimworth's: 
oming  irom  London  last  night  with  strange 
ompan^ ,  no  doubt  there  arc  calls  enough  m 
;  by  this  time. 

Ralphs  Ay,  feyther,  whether  or  not,  there's 


no  doubt  but  you*Dfind  enow  for  a  body  to  do. 

Fair.  What  dost  mutter?  Is't  not  a  strange 
plague  that  thou  canst  never  go  about  any 
thing  with  a  good  will;  murrain  take  it,  whats 
come  o'er  the  boy?  So  then  thou  wilt  not 
set  a'  hand  to  what  I  have  desired  thee? 

Ralph,  Why  don't  you  speak  to^  suster 
Pat  do  do  some  thing  then?  I  thought  when 
she  came  home  to  us,  after  my  old  ladjr's 
death,  she  was  to  have  been  of  some  use  in 
the  house;  but  instead  of  that,  she  sits  there 
all  day,  reading  outlandish  books,  dressed  like 
a  fine  madumasel;  and  the  nerer  n  word  you 
says  to  she. 

Fair,  Sirrah.  don*t  speak  so  disrespectfully 
of  thy  sister;  toou  wilt  nerec  have  the  tithe 
of  her  deserts. 

Ralph,  Why,  Fll  read  and  write  with  her 
for  what  she  dares;  and  as  for  playing  on 
the  hapsichols^),  I  thinks  her  rich  godmother 
might  nave  leam'd  her  something  more  pro- 

Eerer,  seeing  she  did  not  rememoer  to  kaye 
er  a  legacy  at  lasL 

Fair,  That's  none  of  thy  business,  sirrah. 

Ralph,  A  former's  wife  paintinff  pictures, 
and  playing  on  the  hapsicols;  wnj  FU  be 
hang'd  now,  for  all  as  old  as  she  is,  if  she 
knows  any  more  about  milking  a  cow,  than 
I  do  of  sewing  a  petticoat. 

Fair,  Ralpbt  thou  hast  been  drinbng  this 
morning. 

1)  Harpsiehord. 
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Ralph.  Well,  if  so  be  as  I  haye,  it*s  no- 
thing out  of  your  pocket,  nor  mines  neitber. 

^air,  Wbo  has  been  giving  tbee  tiquor, 
sirrab  ? 

Ra^h,  Why  it  was  wind^) — a  gentleman 
gUTe  me. 

Fair,  A  gentleman! 

'Ralph,  Yes,  a  gentleman  lbat*s  come  piping 
bot  from  London :  be  is  below  at  tbe  Gat  and 
Bagpipes ;  Icod  be  rides  a  cboice  bit  of  a  nag. 
I  dare  to  say  sbe*d  feteb  as  good  as  forty 
pound  at  ever  a  fair  in  all  England. 

Fair,  A  fig's  end  for  wbat  sbe*d  fetcb ;  mind 
tby  business,  or  by  tbe  lord  Harry — 

Ralph,  Wby  I  wonH  do  anotber  band  s 
turn  to-day  now,  so  tbat's  flat. 

Fair,  Thou  wilt  not — 

Ralph.  Wby  no  I  wont;  so  wbat  argufies 
,TOur  putting  yourself  in  a  passion,  feytber? 
iVc  promised  to  go  back  to  tbe  gentleman; 
and  I  donH  know  but  wbat  be^s  a  lord  too; 
and  maybap  be  may  do  more  for  me  than  you 
tbinks  of. 

Fair,  Well,  son  Ralpb,  run  thy  gait;*  but 
remember  I  tell  tbee,  thou  wilt  repent  this 
untowardness. 

Ralph,  Wliy,  bow  shall  I  repent  it?  May- 
bap  y ou*l]  turn  me  out  of  your  service ;  a 
match;  with  all  hearts-- Icod  IdonH  care  three 
brass  pins. 

A  I  K. 
If  that's   all  you  want ,  who  tbe  plague  will 

be  sorry? 
'Twere  better  by  half  to  dfig  stones  in  a  quarry; 
For  my  share,  Tm  weary  of  what  is  got  by  t: 
S^flesbl   here's   such    a  racket,  such  scolding 

and  coiKng, 
You're  never  content,  but  when  folks  are  a  toiling, 
And  drudging  like  horses  firom  morning  tul 

night. 

You  think  I'm  afraid,   but  the  difTrence  to 

show  you, 
First  yonder's  your  shovel;  your  sacks  too  I 

throw  you; 
Henceforward  take  care  of  jour  matters  who 

will : 
lliey're  welcome    to  slave    for   your  wages 

who  need'em; 
Tol  lolde  rollol,  I  have  purchas'd  my  freedom, 
And  never  hereafter  shall  work  at  the  mill. 

[Exit. 

Fair,  Dear  heart,  dear  heart!  I  protest  this 
ungracious  boy  puts  me  quite  beside  myself. 
Patty,  my  dear,  come  down  into  the  vard  a 
little,  and  keep  me  company — and  you,  tnieves, 
vagdionds,  gipsies,  out  berel  *tis  you  de- 
bauch my  BOD.  [Drioes  off  Gipgies, 

EnUr,  Pattt  from  the  House. 

AIK.  —  PATTY. 

la  love  to  pine  and  languish, 
Yet  know  your  passion  vain; 

To  harbour  heart-felt  ancuisb, 
Yet  fear  to  tell  your  patn: 

Wbat  powert  unrelenting, 
Severer  ills  inventing, 

Can  sharpen  pangs  like  these; 
Where  days  and  nighu  tormenting, 

Yield  not  a  moments  case? 

i)  Th«  COTdilry  wtl  of  proBotucwg  triiM.  - 


Fair,  Well,  Patty,  master  Goodnao,  my 
lord's  steward  has  been  with  nie  jast  dow, 
and  I  find  we  are  like  to  have  great  dotan; 
his  lordship  has  brought  dovm  sir  fiany  Sy^ 
camore  and  bis  family,  and  there  is  more 
company  eipected  in  a  few  days. 

Pai.  I  know  sir  Harry  very  well ;  he  is  by 
marriage  a  distant  relation  of  my  lord's. 

Fair,  Pk^y  wbat  sort  of  a  young  body  is  the 
daughter  there  ?  I  think  she  used  to  be  with  voo 
at  the  castle,  three  or  four  summers  ago^Wtien 
my  young  lord  was  out  upon  bis  travels. 

Pai,  Oh !  very  often ;  she  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  my  lady's:  pray,  father,  is  tbt 
come  down? 

Fain  Why  you  know  the  report  last  w^ 
about  my  lord's  going  to  be  roartied.  fir 
what  I  can  learn  she  is;  and  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  nearer  relationship  between  the  f^' 
milies,  ere  long.  It  seems  bis  lordship  wai 
not  over  willing  for  tbe  match,  butthefneo^li 
on  both  sides  in  London  pressed  it  so  hard: 
then  there's  a  swinging  fortune :  master  Good- 
man tells  me,  a  matter  of  twenty  or  tkirty 
thousand  pounds. 

Pat.  If  it  was  a  million,  falber,  it  wooU 
not  be  more  than  ray  lord  Aimworlh  deser- 
ves ;  I  suppose  the  wedding  will  be  celebrated 
here  at  the  mansion-house. 

Fair.  So  it  b  thought,  as  soon  as  tbin^ 
can  be  properly  prepared<^And  now,  Patty, 
if  I  could  but  see  thee  a  little  merry — Comc^ 
bless  thee,  pluck  up  tby  spirits — To  be  sait 
tboti  bast  sustained,  in  tbe  deatb  of  thj  ladr, 
a  heavy  loss;  she  was  a  parent  to  tbee;  oar, 
and  better,  inasmuch  as  she  took  tbee  wbee 
thott  virert  but  a  babe,  and  gave  tbee  an  edi- 
eatiott  which  thy  natural  parents  could  b«( 
aflbrd  to  do. 

PaL  Ah!  dear  father^  don\  mention  wlul 
perhaps  has  been  my  greatest  misfortune. 

Fair.  Nay  then,  Patty,  what's  become  of 
all  thy  sense  that  people  talk  so  much  about' 
— But  I  have  somctbinff  to  say  to  tbee  wkick 
I  would  have  thee  consider  seriously — Ibdicre 
I  need  not  tell  thee,  my  child,  that  a  jwu 
maiden,  after  she  is  marriageable,  espcaally  > 
she  has  any  thing  about  her  to  draw  people  * 
notice,  is  liable  to  iU  tongues,  and  a  dust 
cross  accidents;  so  that  the  sooner  she*soBta 
harm's  way  tbe  better.  I  say,  then,  a  yonsf 
woman's  best  safeguard  is  a  good  bosbaod. 
Now  there  is  our  neighbour,  fanner  GSei: 
he  is  a  sober,  honest,  industrious,  yoang  (f^ 
low,  an  done  of  tbe  wealthiest  in  these  parti; 
he  is  greatly  taken  with  tbee;  and  it  is  sot 
Xh€  first  time  I  have  told  tbee  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  him  for  a  son-in-law. 

Pai,  And  I  have  told  you  as  often,  fatW, 
I  would  submit  myself  eotirely  to  yovribRt- 
tion ;  whatever  you  think  proper  Ibr  mt'u  it- 
Fair,  Wby  tbat's  spoken  like  a  MU 
sensible  girl;  get  tbee  in,  then,  and  leave  sk 
to  manage  it-^Perbaps  our  neighbour  CAo 
is  not  a  gentleman ;  nut  wbat  are  tbe  greater 
part  of  our  country  gentlemen  good  tor? 

Pai,  Very  true,  father.  [£xi/iiite  the  CoHagf 

Enter  Gius. 

Giles.   Well,    master  Faii4ield,  yoa  ss^ 
miss  Pat  have  bad  a  long  discourse  togdbcr. 
Idid  you  tell  her  that  I  was  oomt  down? 
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Foir»  N0|  lu  truUly  frieiiii  Giles;  but  linen- 
tioned  our  afiair  at  a  distance;  and  I  tbink 
there  is  no  fear. 

Giles*^  Tba|V  rigbt— ftnd  when  sball  us— 
You  do  know  1  have  told  you  my  mind  oAen 
and  often. 

Fair.  Farmer,  give .  us  iby  band ;   nobody 
doubts  tby  good  wilt  to  me  and  my  eirl;  and 
ou  may  take  my  word,  1  woutd  ratncr  give 
er  to  tbee  than  another;  for  1  am  main  cer- 
tain tbon  wilt  make  ber  a  ^ood  husband. 

Giles.  Thanks  to  your  kind  opinion,  mas- 
ter Fairfield ;  if  such  be  my  hap,  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  cause  of  complainL 

Fair,  And  I  promise  tbee  ray  daughter  will 
make  tbee  a  choice  wife.  But  tbon  kHow^st, 
friend  Giles,  that  1,  and  all  belongs  to  me, 
have  great  obligations  to  lord  Airawortb^s  fa- 
mily; Patty,  in  particular,  would  be  one  of 
the  most  ungrateful  wretches  ihts  day  breath- 
ing, if  she  was  to  do  the  smallest  thing 
contrary  to  their  consent  and  approbation. 

Giles.  Nay,  nay,  *ftis  well  enough  known  to 
all  the  country  she  was  the  old  lady's  darling. 
Fair.  Well,  master  Giles,  Til  assure  thee 
she  la  not  one  whit  less'  oUiged  to  my  lord 
himself.  When  his  mother  was  taken  off  so 
suddenly,  and  his  afifairs  called  him  up  to 
London,  if  Paltv  would  have  remained  at  the 
castle,  she  might  have  had  the  command  of 
all;  or  if  she  wouM  have  gone  any  where 
else,  he  wmild  haye  paid  for  her  fixing,  let 
the  cost  he  what  it  would. 

Giles.  Why,  for  that  matter,  folks  did  not 
spare  to  say,   that  my  lord   had  a  sort  of  a 
sneaking  kindness  for  her  himself:   ami   I  re- 
member,  at  one  time,  it  was    rif6  all  about 
the  neighbourhood,  that  she    was   actually  to 
be  our  lady. 
Fair.  Pho,  pho!  a  pack  of  woman's  tales. 
Giles.  Nay,  to  be  sure  thevMl  say  any  thing. 
Fair.   My  lord's  a  man  of  a  better  way  of 
thinking!  friend  Giles— bnt  this  is  neither  here 
nor  there  to  our  business-— Have  you  been  at 
the  castle  yet? 

Giles.  Who,  I!  bless  yoor  heart  I  did  not 
bear  a  svUable  of  bis  lordship's  being  come 
down,  till  your  lad  told  me. 

Fair.  No !  why  then  go  up  to  my  lord,  let 
htm  know^  you  have  a  mind  to  make  a  match 
with  ray  daughter,  hear  what  he  has  to  say 
to  it,  and  afterwards  we  will  tiy  if  we  can  t 
settle  matters. 

Giles.  Go  np  to  my  lord?  Icod,  if  that  be 
all,  I'll  do  it  with  the  biggest  pleasure  in  life. 
^B«l  whcre's  miss  Pat?  Might  not  one  ax 
her  how  she  do? 
Fair.  Never  spare  it;  she's  within  there. 
Giles.  I  sees  her— old  rabbit  it,  this  batch 
is  locked  now-^— miss  Pat  —  miss  Patty — she 
makes  believe  not  to  hear  me. 

F'air.  W^ell,  welly  never  mind,  thon'ltcome 
and  eal  a  morsel  of  dinner  with  us. 
.    Gile^,  Nay,  but  jus*>  to  have  a  bit  of  a  joke 
with  her  at   presenC — ^miss  Pat,  I  say — won't 
you  open  the  door? 

AIR. 
Hark  I  'tis  I,  your  own  true  lover ; 
After  vralkmg  three  lon^  miles, 
One  kiDiL  look  at  least  discover. 
Come  and  speak  a  vrord  to  Giles. 
You  alone  my  heart  1  fix  on : 


Ah,  you  little  conning  vixen! 
I  can  see  your  roguish  smiles. 
Addslids!  my  mind  is  so  possest. 
Till  we're  sped,  I  shan't  have  rest. 
Only  say  the  thing's  a  bargain, 
Here  an  you  like  it, 
Ready  to  strike  it, 
Tbere>  at  once  an  end  of  arguing : 
I'm  her's,  she's  mine ; 
Thus  we  seal,  and  thus  we  sign.        [iCsnV. 

Re-enter  Pattt  from  the  Cottage. 

Fair.  Patty,  child,  why  wouldst  not  thou 
open  the  door  for  our  neighbour  Giles? 

Pai.  Really,  lather,  I  did  not  know  what 
was  the  matter. 

Fair,  Well,  our  neighbour  Giles  will  be 
here  another  time;  he'll  be  here  again  pre>- 
sently.  He's  ^one  up  to  the  castle,  Patty: 
thou  know'st  it  would  not  be  right  for  us  to 
do  any  thing  without  giving  his  lordship  in- 
telligence, so  I  have  sent  the  farmer  to  let 
him  know  that  he  is  willing,  and  we  are 
willing,  -and,  with  bis  lordshtjrs  approbation— 

Pai.  Oh,  dear  fathers—what  are  you  going 
to  say? 

Fair.  Nay,  child,  I  would  not  have  clirrM 
a  step  for  fifty  pounds,  without  advertising 
his  lordship  beforehand. 

Pat.  But  surely,  surely,  you  have  not  done 
this  rash,  this  precipitate  thing? 

Fair.  How  rash,  how  is  it  rash,  Patty?  I 
don't  understand  thee. 

Pat.  Oh,  you  have  distress'd  me  beyond 
imagination-^ but  why  would  you  not  give 
me  notice,  speak  to  me  first? 

Fair.  Why  han't  I  spoken  to  thee  an  hun- 
dred times?  No,  Patty,  'tis  thou  that  wouldst 
distress  me,  and  thou'lt  break  my  heart 

Pat.  Dear  father! 

Fair.  All  1  desire  is  to  see  thee  well  set- 
tled ;  and  now  that  I  am  likely  to  do  so,  thou 
art  not  contented.  I  am  sure  the  farmer  is 
as  sightly  a  clever  lad  as  any  in  the  country; 
and  IS  he  not  as  good  as  wer 

Pat.  'Tia  very  true,  father,  I  am  to  blame; 
pray  forgive  roe. 

Fair.  Forgive  thee!  Lord  help  thee,  ray 
child,  I  am  not  angry  with  thee;  but  quiet 
thyself,  Patty,  and  thou'lt  see  all  this  will 
turn  out  for  the  best,  [Mxit* 

Pat.  What  will  become  of  me? — Mj  lord 
will  certainly  imagine  this  is  done  with  my 
consent-^ VVe II,  is  he  not  himself  going  to  be 
married  to  a  lady,  suitable  to  him  in  rank, 
suitable  to  him  in  fortune,  as  this  farmer  is 
to  me;  and  under  what  pretence  can  I  re- 
fuse the  husband  my  father  has  found  for  me? 
Shall  1  say  that  I  have  dared  to  raise  my  in- 
clinations above  my  condition,  and  presumed 
to  love  where  my  duty  taught  me  only  gra- 
titude and  respect?  Alas!  who  could  lire  in 
the  house  with  lord  Aimwortb,  see  him,  con- 
verse  with  bim,  and  not  love  him !  I  hare 
this  consolation,  however,  my  folly  is  yet  un- 
discover'd  to  any;  else,  how  should  I  be  ri- 
diculed  and  despised!  nay,  would  not  my 
lord  himself  despise  me,  especially  if  he  knew 
that  1  have  more  than  once  construed  his  nsK 
tural  affability  and  politeness  into  sentiments 
as  unworthy  of  him,  as  mine  are  bold  and 
extravagant    Unexampled  vanity. 
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[Act  L  Son  2.] 


A  I  A. 

Ab!  wby  sbottld  fate,  pursuing 

A  wretcbed  thing  like  me. 
Heap  ruin  tbus  on  ruin| 

And  add  to  misery? 
The  griefs  I  languishM  under 

In  secret  iel  me  share; 
But  this  new  stroke  of  thunder 

Is  nore  than  I  can  bear. 


IJSxit. 


SCBKB  }L^At]hamber  in  Lobd  Aimwo&th's 

House, 

Fnier  Sir  BARAYSTCAnoRBaiMlTHBODOSiA. 

Sir  If,  Well  but,  Theodosia,  child,  you  are 
quite  unreasonable. 

2%eo,  Pardon  me,  papa,  it  is  not  I  am  un- 
reasonable, but  you ;  when  I  gave  way  to  my 
inclinations  for  Mr.  Merrin,  he  did  not  seem 
less  agreeable  to  you  and  my  mamma  than 
he  was  acceptable  to  me.  It  is  therefore  you 
have  been  unreasonable,  in  first  encouraging 
Mr.  Merrin*s  addresses,  and  afterwards  for- 
bidding him  your  house;  in  order  to  bring 
me  down  here,  to  force  me  on  a  gentleman — 

SirH,  Force  you,  Dossy^),  what  do  you 
mean?  By  the  la,  I  would  not  force  you  on 
the  ciar  of  MuscoTy. 

Theo,  And  yet,  papa,  what  else  can  I  call 
it?  for  though  lord  Aimworth  is  extremely  at- 
tentive .  and  obliging,  I  assure  you  he  is  by 
no  means  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  lovers. 

SirH*  Ardent,  ah!  there  it  is;  you  girls 
never  think  there  is  any  love,  without  kissinff 
and  hugging;  but  you  should  consider,  chilo, 
my  loro  Aimworth  is  a  polite  man,  and  has 
btfen  abroad  in  France  and  Italy,  where  these 
things  are  not  the  fashion:  I  remember  when 
I  was^  on  my  travels,  among  the  madames 
and  signoras,  we  never  saluted  more  than  the 
tip  of  the  ear.  . 

Theo,  Really,  papa,  you  have  a  very  strange 
opinion  of  my  delicacy. 

SirH,  Well  come,  my  poor  Dossy,  1  see 
Tou  are  chagrined,  but  you  know  it  is  not  my 
fault;  on  the  contrary,  I  assure  you,  I  had 
always  a  great  regard  for  young  Mervin,  and 
should  have  heen  very  gUa — 

Theo,  How  then,  papa,  could  you  join  in 
forcing  me  to  write  him  that  strange  letter, 
never  to  see  me  more?  or  how  indeed  could 
I  comply  with  yoor  commands?  what  must 
he  think  of  me? 

SirH  Ajf  hut  hold,  Dossy,  your  mamma 
convinced  me  ibat  he  was  not  so  proper  a 
son-in-law  for  us  as  lord  Aimworth. 

Theo.  Convinced  you!  Ah,  my  dear  papa, 
you  were  not  convinced. 

SirH  What,  don't  I  know  when  I  am 
convinced? 

Theo,  Wliy  no,  papa^  because  your  good 
nature  and  easiness  of  temper  is  such,  that 
you  pay  more  respect  to  the  judgment  of 
mamma,  and  less  to  your  own,  than  you 
ought  to  do. 

SirH  Well,  but  Dossy,  don^  you  see  how 
^our  mamma  loves  me?  if  the  tip  of  my  little 
iinger  does  but  ache,  she's  like  a  bewitched 
woman ;  and  if  I  was  to  die,  I  don't  believe 
she  would  outlive  the  burying  of  me:  nay, 
she  has  told  me  as  much  herself, 
l)  ]>0Mjr  is  an  •bkrtTsatioa  of  Tli«a4«««« 


Theo,  Her  fondness  indeed  b  very  edn- 
ordinary. 

Sir  H,  Besides,  could  you  eive  up  the  pro- 
spect  of  being  a  countess,  and  mistress  ot  tkis 
fine  place  ? 

Theo,  Yes,  truly,  could  I. 

A  I  a. 
With  the  man  that   I  love,  was  I  destin'd  to 

dwell, 
On  ^.mountain,  a  moor,  in  a  cot,  in  a  cdl; 
Retreats  the  most  barren,  most  desert,  wouM  be 
More  pleasing  than  courts  or  a  palace  to  rac 

Let  the  vain  and  the  venal  in  wedlock  aspire 
To  what  folly  esteems,  and  the  vulgar  adnire; 
I  yield  them  the  bliss,   where  their  wishes 

are  nlac'd, 
Insensibls  creatures!  lis  all  they  can  taste. 

JEnier  Last  Stcamoee. 

LadjrS*  Sir  Harry,  where  are  you? 

Sir  H  Here,  my  lamb. 

LadjS,  I  am  just  come  from  looking  over 
his  lordship's  family  trinkets. — Well,  miss  Sy- 
camore ,  you  are  a  happy  creature,  to  \ast 
diamonds,  equipage,  title,  and  all  the  blessisfi 
of  life  poured  thus  upon  you  at  once. 

Theo,  Blessings,  madam  1  Do  you  tkiiik 
then  I  am  such  a  wretch  as  to  place  my  Cs 
licity  in  the  possession  of  any  such  trumpery? 

Ladj  S.  Upon  my  word,  miss,  you  ban 
a  very  disdainful  manner  of  expressing  your- 
self; I  believe  there  are  very  few  young  ifo- 
roen  of  fashion,  who  would  think  any  na>> 
fice  they  could  make  too  much  for  theiBi— 
Did  yon  ever  hear  the  like  of  her,  sir  ibiry? 

SirH  Why,  my  dear,  I  have  just  bees 
talking  to  her  in  the  same  strain,  hut  wkat- 
ever  she  has  got  in  her  head — 

LadjrS,  Oh,  it  is  Mr.  Mervin,  her  geatle- 
man  of  Bucklersbttry.— Fie,  miss,  marry  a  di! 
Were  is  your  pride,  your  vanity;  have  yoa 
nothing  of  the  person  4>fdistinction  about  you? 

SirH  Well  but,  my  lady,  you  koovl 
am  a  piece  nf  a  dt  jnyscl(  as  I  may  say,  iot 
my  great-grandfather  was  a  dry-salter. 

Theo.  And  yet,  madam,  you  condesceaded 
to  marry  my  papa. 

ladfS.  Well,  if  I  did,  miss,  I  had  bulim 
thousand  pounds  to  my  portion,  andsirHsrrr 
knows  I  was  past  eight-and-thirty  belorcl 
would  listen  to  nim. 

SirH  Naj,  Dossy,  that's  true,  your  bisb- 
ma  own'd  eight -and -thirty  before  we  were 
married:  but  by  the  la,  my  dear,  yon  yttn 
a  lovely  angel;  and  by  candle-light  nobo^ 
would  have  taken  you  for  above  five^antf- 
tweoty. 

LadyS,  Sir  Harry,  you  rememher  the  hit 
time  I  was  at  my  lord  duke's. 

Sir  H  Yes,  my  love,  it  was  the  veiy  diy 
your  little  bitch  Minxey  pupt. 

Lady  S  And  pray  what  did  the  whole  h> 
mily  say?  my  lord  John,  and  my  lord  Thn 
mas,  and  my  lady  duchess  in  particolsr? 
Cousin,  says  her  grace  to  me*«-for  she  alwayi 
called  me  cousin — 

Theo.  Well  but,  madam,  to  cut  this  matter 
short  at  once,  my  father  has  a  ^great  regard 
for  Mr.  Mervin,  and  would  conscat  to  ov 
union  with  all  Us  heart. 

LadjrS^  Do  yoa  say  sO|  cir  Harry  P 
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SirH.  Wlio  I,  loTe! 

LadyS,  Then  all  my  care  and  prudence 
are  come  to  nothing. 

SirH.  Well,  bnt  ftay,  my  lady— Dossy, 
you  are  alwaya  making  mischief. 

Theo,  Ahl  my  dear  aweet — 

JLadjfS*  Doy  missi  that*s  right,  coax— - 

Theo,  No,  madam,  I  am  not  capable  of 
any  such  meanness. 

JLadjS,  Tis  Tery  citiI  of  you  to  contradict 
me  however. 

SirH.  Eh!  what's  that— hand's  off,  Dossy, 
don't  come  near  me. 


Why  how  now,  miss  pert,  - 

Do  yott  think  to  dirert 
My  anger  by  fawning  and  stroking? 

Would  you  make  me  a  fool, 

Your  plaything,  your  tool? 
Was  ever  young  minx  so  provoking? 

Get  out  of  my  sight! 

'T would  be  serving  you  right. 
To  lay  a  sound  dose  of  the  lash  on : 

Contradict  your  mamma ! 

IVe  a  mina  by  the  la— 
But  I  woni  put  myself  in  a  passion. 

{Exit  Theo. 

Enter  Lo&d  Aimworth  and  Gilbs. 

JLordA.  Come,  fanner,  you  may  come  in, 
there  are  none  here  but  friends.  —  Sir  Harry, 
jour  servant 

SirH.  My  lord,  I  kiss  your  lordship's  hands 
—I  hope  he  did  not  overhear  us  squabbling. 

[Aside, 

JLordA.  Well  now,  master  Giles,   what  is 

it  3'ou  have  got  to  say  to  me?    If  1  can  do 

you  any  service,  this  company  will  give  you 

leave  to  speak. 

Oiies.  1  thank  your  lordship;  I  has  not  got 
a  great  deal  to  say;  I  do  come  to  your  lord- 
ship about  a  little  business,  if  you'll  please  to 
give  me  the  bearing. 

JLordA.  Certainly,  only  let  me  know  what 
il  is. 

Giies.  Why,  an  please  you,  my  lord,  beioff 
IcA  alone,  as  I  may  say,  feyther  dead,  and  aU 
the  business  upon  my  own  hands,  I  do  think 
of  settling  ana  taking  a  wife,  and  am  come 
to    ax  your  honour's  consent. 

JLordA.  My  consent,  farmer!  if  that  be  ne- 
cessary, you  nave  it  with  sdl  my  heart — I  hope 
you  have  taken  care  to  make  a  prudent  choice. 
Giles.  Why  I  do  hope  so,  my  lord. 
JLordA.  Well,  and  who  is  toe  happy  fair 
one  ?     Does  she  live  in  my  house  ? 

Giies.-  No,  my  lord,  she  does  not  live  in 
your  houie,  but  she's  a  parson  of  your  ac- 
quaintance. 

Lard  A.  Of  my  acquaintance  1 
Giies*.  No  offence,  I  hope,  your  honour. 
Lord  A.  None  in  the  least:  but  how  is. she 
an  acquaintance  of  mine  ? 

Giies.  Your  lordship  do  know  milfer  Fair- 
field ? 

Lord  A.  Well-" 

Giles.  And  Patty  Fairfield,  his  daughter, 
my  lord? 

Lord  A.  Ay,  is  it  her  you  think  of  marrying? 
Giles.  Why  if  so  be  as  your  lordship  has 
no  objection;  to  be  sure  we  will  do  nothing 
w^iihout  your  consent  and  approbation. 


i: 


Lord  A.  Upon  my  word,  farmer,  you  have 
made  an  excellent  choice — It  is  a  god-daufthter 
of  my  mother's,  madam,  who  was  bred  up 
under  her  care,  and  I  protest  I  do  not  know 
a  more  amiable  young  woman. — But  are  you 
sure,  farmer,  that  Patty  herself  is  inclinable 
to  this  match? 

Giles.  O  yes,  my  lord,  I  am  sartain  of  that 

Lord  A.  Perhaps  then  she  desired  you  to 
come  and  ask  my  consent? 

Giles.  Why  as  far  as  this  here,  my  lord; 
to  be  sure,  the  miller  did  not  care  to  publish 
the  bans,  without  making  your  lordsnip  ac- 
quainted— But  I  hope  your  honour's  not  an-« 
gry  with  L 

Lord  A.  Angry,  former!  why  should  you 
think  so? — what  interest  have   I  in  it  to  be 

angry? 

SirH.  And  so,  honest  farmer,  you  are 
oing  to  be  married  to  little  Patty  Fairfield? 
»he's  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine :  how  long 
have  you  and  she  been  sweethearts? 

Giles.  Not  a  long  while,  an  please  your 
worship. 

SirH.  W^ell,  her  father's  a  good  warm 
fellow;  I  suppose  you  take  care  that  she  brings 
something  to  make  the  pot  boil? 

LadrS.  What  does  that  concern  you,  sir 
Harry  r  How  often  must  I  tell  you  or  medd- 
ling in  other  people's  affairs? 

SirH.  My  lord,  a  penny  for  your  thoughts^). 

Lord  A.  I  hes  your  pardon ,  sir  Harry ; 
upon  my  word,  f  did  not  think  where  I  was. 

Giles.  Well  then,  your  honour.  111  make 
bold  to  be  taking  my  leave;  I  may  say  you 
gave  consent  for  miss  Patty  and  I  to  go  on. 

Lord  A.  Undoubtedly,  iarmer,  if  ane  ap- 
proves of  it :  but  are  you  not  afraid  that  her 
education  has  rendered  her  a  little  unsuitable 
for  a  wife  for  you? 

LadrS.  Oh,  my  lord,  if  the  girPs  handy-^ 

Sirii.  Oh,  ay — when  a  girfs  handy— 

Giles.  Handy!  Why,  saving  respect,  there's 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  her;  she's  cute  at 
every  varsal  kind  of  thing. 

AIR. 

Odd's  my  life,  search  England  over^ 
An  you  match  her  in  her  statioiif 
I'll  be  bound  to  fly  the  nation: 

And  be  sure  as  well  1  love  her. 

Do  but  feel  my  heart  a  beating, 
Still  her  pretty  name  repeating; 
Here^s  the  work  'tis  always  at, 
Pitty,  patty,  pat,  pit,  pat 

When  she  makes  the  music  tinkle. 
What  on  yearth  can  sw^eeter  be? 
Then  her  little  eyes  so  twinkle, 
Tis  a  feast  to  hear  and  see.  \Exit. 

SirH.  By  dad,  this  is  a  good,  merry  feUow;: 
is  not  he,  love?  with  his  pitty  patty — And  so^ 
my  lord,  you  have  given  your  consent  that 
he  shall  marry  your  mother's  old  housekeep- 
er. Ah,  well,  I  can  see — 

])  A  jonag  lad  J  Wing  once  aelmcliolj  and  IlioiHthtfkdl 
M  the  pre*cnc«  of  a  gentlemaii  for  whom  she  had  • 
aorl  of  a  ttndrt,  which  waa  ratarncd  on  hit  part  alao« 
though  Boithrr  party  knew  th«  acBlimcaia  of  the  oah«r« 
urai  thna  acco»l«d  by  the  gmtlcnaa}  <'A  paiwj  fo* 
yoor  ibonghtt."  (1  will  gi?o  you  a  pccny  for  yonv 
thotighla.)  '*Por  the  other  oM  (remaiaiog)  dera* 
peace  you  shall  hare  thoughts  and  Ihiakcr/'  anaworod 
the  lady;  the  gtnlleBaa  prodaccd  a  ahilliog*  and  tho 
lady  cotuenled  to  marry  him.— Thia  ii  bow  «l«B  Oa*^ 
hat  aot  m§c—triljf  implyiag  Ihaa  aoanlag. 
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Lord  A,  Nobody  doubts ,  sir  Harry,  that 
you  are  very  clear-sighted. 

Sir  H,  Yes,  yes,  let  me  alone,  I  know  what's 
what;  I  was  a  young  fellow  oncie  myself; 
and  I  should  have  jseen  glad  of  a  tenant  to 
take  a  pretty  girl  off  my  hands  now  and  then, 
as  well  as  another. 

hordA*  I  prolest,  my  dear  frienc^  I  don*t 
understand  you. 

Lady  S,  Nor  nobody  else-^Sir  Harry,  you 
are  going  at  some  beastliness  now. 

SirH,  Who  I,  ray  lady?  Not  I,  as  I  hope 
to  live  and  breathe;  His  nothing  to  us  you 
know,  what  my  lord  does  before  he's  married : 
when  I  was  a  bachelor,  I  was  a  devil  among 
the  wenches  myself;  and  yet  I  vow  to  George, 
my  lord,  since  I  knew  my  lady  Sycamore, 
and  we  shall  be  man  and  wife  eighteen  years, 
if  we  live  till  next  Candlemas-day ,  I  never 
had  to  do-— 

Lady  S,  Sir  Harry,  come  out  of  the  room, 
I  desire. 

SirH,  Why,  what's  the  matter,  my  lady, 
I  did  not  say  any  barm? 

Lady  S,  1  see  what  you  are  driving  at,  you 
want  to  make  nie  faint. 

SirH.  I  want  to  make  you  faint,  my  lady? 

LadyS,   Yes,   you    do — and  if  you   don't 

>  come  out  this  instant  I  shall  fall  down  in  the 

chamber — I  beg,  my  lord,   you  won't  speak 

to  him.     W^ill  you  come  out,  sir  Harry? 

SirH.  NaT  but,  my  bdyl 

LadyS.  No.  I  will  have  you  out. 
{Exeunt  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Sycamore. 

Lord  A.  This  worthy  baronet  and  his  lady 
are  certainly  a  very  whimsical  couple;  how. 
eTer,  their  daughter  is  perfectly  amiable  in 
every  respect:  and  yet  I  am  son*y  I  have 
brought  her  down  here;  for  can  I  in  honour 
marry  her,  while  my  affections  are  engaged 
to  another?  To  what  does  the  pride  of  con- 
dition and  the  censure  of  the  world  force  me ! 
Must  I  then  renounce  the  only  person  that 
can  make  me  happy;  because,  because  what? 
because  she's  a  miller^s  daughter?  Vain  pride 
and  unjust  censure!  Has  she  not  all  the  gra- 
ces that  education  can  ^e  her  sex.  improved 
by  a  genius  seldom  found  among  the  highest  ? 
Has  she  not  modesty,  sweetness  of  temper, 
and  beauty  of  person,  capable  of  adorning  a 
rank  the  most  exalted?  But  it  is  too  late  to 
think  of  these  things  now ;  my  hand  is  pro- 
mised, my  honour  engaged:  and  if  it  was  not 
so,  she  has  engaged  herself;  the  farmer  is  a 
person  to  her  mind,  and  I  have  authorised 
their  union  by  my  approbation. 

AIR. 

The  madman  thus,  at  times,  we  see, 

With  seeming  reason  blest; 
Ilis  looks,  his  words,  his  thoughts  are  free. 

And  speak  a  mind  at  rest. 

But  short  the  calms  of  ease  and  sense. 

And  ah!  uncertain  too. 
While  that  idea  lives  from  whence 

At  first  his  frensy  grew,  [Exit. 

Scene  ITL-^A  ViUage. 

Enter  Ralph,  tt^ith  Meeviit  in  a  riding  Dress, 
foUfMPed  by  Fanmt.. 

Fan.    Ah,  pray,  your  honour,  try   if  you 


have  not  something  to  spare  lor  poor  F»nj 
the  gipsy. 

iCalph.  I  tell  you,  Fan,  the  gentlemaa  ku 
no  diaoge  about  him;  why  the  plague  wiU 
you  be  so  troublesome? 

Fan.  Lord,  what  is  it  to  you,  if  his  koo> 
our  has  a  mind  to  give  me  a  trifle?  Do 
pray,  gentleman,  put  your  hand  id  your 
pocket. 

Mer.  I  am  almost  distracted!  Uogratefui 
Theodosia,  to  change  so  suddenly,  and  wriic 
me  such  a  letter!  However,  I  am  resoKed 
to  have  my  dismission  face  to  face ;  this  id- 
ter  may  be  forced  from  her  by  her  inotker, 
who  I  know  was  never  cordially  ray  friend: 
I  could  not  ^el  a  sight  of  her  in  London,  bot 
here  they  wiU  be  less  on  their  guard;  aod 
see  her  I  will,  by  one  means  or  other, 

Fan.  Then  your  honour  will  not  eilcoJ 
your  charity  ? 

A  I  &. 
I  am  young,  and  I  am  friendless, 

And  poor,  alas!  withal; 
Sure  my  sorrows  will  be  endless; 
In  vain  for  help  I  call. 
Have  some  pity  in  your  nature. 
To  relieve  a  wretched  creature, 
Though  the  gift  be  ne'er  so  small 

yaervin  gii^es  her  Xonej. 

May  you,  possessing  every  blessing, 
Still  inherit,  sir,  all  you  merit,  sir, 

And  never  know  what  it  is  to  want; 

Sweet  heaven   your  worship    all  happirK^ 

grant  1  [£ai. 

jRoZpA.  Now  I'll  go  and  take  that  moofT 
from  her;  and  I  ha? e  a  goo4  mind  to  lia 
her,  so  I  have. 

Mer.  Pho,  pr'jrthee  stay  where  you  are. 

Raioh*  Nay,  but  I  hate  to  see  a  toad  k 
devilish  greedy. 

Mer,  VVell,  come,  she  has  not  got  a  grtx 
deal,  and  I  have  thought  how  she  may  do  at 
a  favour  in  her  turn. 

Ralph.  Ay,  hut  you  may  put  that  out  c 
your  head,  for  I  can  lell  you  she  wont 

Mer,  How  so? 

Maloh.  How  zom  why  she!s  as  cunaine  i' 
the  deiil. 

Mer.  Oh,  she  is— I  fancy  I  understand  yoi. 
Well,  in  that  case,  friend  Ralph— Your si- 
me's  Ralph,  I  think  ? 

Ralph.  Yes,  sir,  at  your  service ,  for  xnai 
of  a  better. 

Mer.  I  say  then,  friend  Ralph,  in  that  c>5e. 
we  will  remit  the  favour  you  think  oi^  titti^ 
lady  is  in  a  more  complying  kunovr,  3b^ 
try  if  she  cannot  serve  me  at  preseai  io  soar 
other  capacity — There  are  a  good  nnny  ff- 
sies  hereabout,  are  there  not? 

RtUph.  Softly  — 1  have  a  whole  gaof  «f 
tliem  here  in  our  barn ;  I  have  kept  ikee 
about  the  place  these  three  months,  aad  i^ 
on  account  of  she. 

Mer.  Really. 

Ralph.  Yea, — but  for  your  life  doaH  tf < 
a  word  of  it  to  any  Xlhriifian-  -I  am  ia  fevf 
with  her. 

Mer..  Indeed  I 

Ralph,  Feyther  is  as  mad  with  me  skoot 
it  as  old  Scratch;  and  1  gets  the  plagae  asd 
all  of  anger;  but  I  doa'l  nind  thai. 


[Act  II.  ScBHK  l.J 

Mer,  Welly  friend  Ralphs  if  you  are  in 
love,  no  dosbt  you  bave  some  inmienee  oyer 
your  mijU*eM;  donH  you  think  you  could 
prevail  upon  her,  and  her  companions,  to 
supply  me  with  one  of  their  habits ,  and  let 
me  go  up  with  them  to-day  to  my  lord 
Aimworth*s  ? 

Ralph,  Why,  do  you  want  to  go  a  mum- 
ifiingfi)  We  never  do  that  here  but  in  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

Mer.  No  matter;  manage  this  for  me,  and 
manage  it  with  secrecy,  and  I  promise  you 
shall  not  go  unrewarded. 

Ralph.  Oh,  as  for  that,  sir,  1  don*t  look 
for  any  thing:  I  can  easily  get  you  a  bundle 
of  tbeir  rugs ;  but  I  don*t  know  whether  you'll 
prevail  on  them  to  go  up  to  my  lord\  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  a  big  dog  that's  in 
the  yard;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  can  do;  I 
can  go  up  before  you  and  have  the  dog  fast- 
ened, for  I  know  his  kennel.  \Exit 
Mer,  That  will  do  very  well — By  means  of 
this  diaiguise  I  shall  prooably  get  a  sight  of 
her;  and  I  leave  the  rest  to  love  and  fortune. 

Air. 
Why  quits  the  merchant,  blest  with  ease, 

The  pleasures  of  his  native  seat, 
To  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  seas. 
And  climes  more  perilous  than  these, 

'Midst  freezing  cold,  or  scorching  heat? 
He  knows  the  hardships,  knows  the  pain. 

The  length  of  way,  but  thinks  it  small; 
The  sweets  of  what  he  hopes  to  gain. 

Undaunted,  make  him  combat  all.  \JSxiL 

Scene  IV The  Mill. 

Enler  Pattt,  Ralph,  Giles,  and  Fannt. 

Giles,  So  his  lordship  was  as  willing  ^ 
ibe  flowers  in  May—and  as  I  was  coming 
along,  who  should  I  meet  but  your  father-^ 
and  he  bid  me  run  in  all  haste  and  tell  you 
—  for  we  were  sure  you  would  be  deadly 
giad. 

Pat,  I  know  not  what  business*  you  had  to 
go  to  my  lord's  at  all,  farmer. 

Giles.  Nay,  I  only  did  as  I  was  desired— 
Master  Fairfield  bid  me  tell  you  moreover,  as 
how  he  would  have  ■  you  go  up  to  my  lord, 
out  of  hand,  and  thank  him. 

Ralph,  So  she  ought;  and  take  off  those 
clothes,  and  put  on  what's  more  becoming 
her  station :  you  know  my  father  spoke  to 
you  of  that  tois  morning  too. 

Pat,  Brother,  I  shall  obey  my  father. 

QuARTBTTO. — Patty  ,    GiLES,   Ralpb,  and 

Fanny. 

Pat,      Lie  still,  my  heart;  oh  I  fatal  stroke. 
That  kills  at  once  my  hopes  and  me. 

Giles,  Miss  Patl 

Pat.  What ! 

Giles,  Nay,  I  only  spoke. 

Ralph,  Take  courage,  roon,  she  does  but  joke^ 
Come,  suster,  somewhat  kinder  be. 

I)  The  mimneri  are  gcaerally  a  nnmber  of  joang  mm 
who  go  about  in  the  coualrj  loMrn*,  inwtttd  up  with 
fine  gold  and  ailver  paper  ttwcd  to  their  cleatht* 
at  Chriiilmas  tine,  to  get  foaielhiag  for  rcpeatiag  an  old 
nyftlerj  ia  rhjrme,  aonethiDg  aboHl  Si.  George-  and 
the  Dragoay— 1  reacnber  •  couple  of  liaea  thoa : 

"  I  am  the  hold  8f.  Oeorga,  tho  height. 
Go  forth  ^iih  sword  aad  shield  to  fight." 
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Fan.      This  is  a  thing  the  most  oddest 

.  Some  folks  are  so  plaguily  modest : 
n  f^w,  ( VVere  we  in  the  case, 
-Jt'^^JTo  be  in  their  place, 
^  «"•     I  We'd  carry  it  ofrwilh  a  different  face. 
Giles,  Thus  I  take  her  by  the  lily  hand, 

So  soft  and  white : 
Ralph,  W  by  now  that's  right ; 

And  kiss  her  too,  mon,  nerer  stand. 


/What  words  can  csplain 
VMy  pleasure — ^my  pam? 


Pat.    )     It  presses,  it  rises, 
Giles.  \    My  heart  it  surprises, 

#1  can't  keep  it  down,  though  I'd  neyer 
\  so  fain. 

JFan,     So  here  the  play  ends, 
The  lovers  are  mends. 
Ralph.  Hush. 
Fan.  Tushl 

Giles.  Nab! 

Pat.  Phaw ! 

jiU,      What  torments  exceeding ,  what  joys 

are  above, 
The  pains  and  the  pleasores  that  wait 
upon  loTf.  [^Exeunt, 

ACT  n. 

SckfTB  l.-^A  marble  Portico,  ornamented 
with  Statues,  tvhich  opens  /rom  Lord 
AiMwoaTH's  House;  ttvo  Chairs  near  the, 
Front. 

Enter  Lord  Aimworth,  reading. 

Lord  A.  In  how  conteniptible  a  light  would 
the  situation  I  am  now  in  show  me  to  most 
of  the  fine  men  of  the  present  age?  In  love 
with  a  country  girl;  riTalled  by  a  poor  fellow, 
one  of  my  meanest  tenants,  and  uneasy  at  it  1 
If  I  had  a  mind  to  her ,  I  know  they  would 
tell  me  I  ought  to  have  taken  care  to  make 
myself  easy  long  ago*  when  I  had  her  in  my 
power.  But  I  have  the  testimony  of  my  own 
heart  in  my  favoikr;  and  I  think,  was  it  to  do 
again,  I  should  act  as  I  have  done.  Lei's  see 
what  we  have  here.  Perhaps  a  book  may 
compose  my  thoughts.  [Reads,  and  throws 
the  Hook  away\  It's  to  no  purpose;  I  can't 
read,  I  can't  think,  I  can't  do  any  thing. 

AIR. 

Ah!  how  vainly  mortals  treasure 
Hopes  of  happiness  and  pleasure. 

Hard  and  aoubtful  to  obtain! 
By  what  standards  false  we  measure; 
Still  pursuing 
Ways  to  rum. 
Seeking  bliss,  and  finding  pain! 

Enter  Patty. 

Pat.  Now  comes  the  trial:  no,  my  sentence 
is  already  pronounced,  and  I  will  meet  my 
fate  with  prudence  and  resolution. 

Lord  A.  Who's  there? 

Pat.  My  lord! 

Lord ^4.  Patty  Fairfield! 

Pat.   I  .humbly  be^  pardon,   my  lord,   for 

fressing  so  abruptly  mto  your  presence:  but 
was  told  I  mignt  walk  this  way 4  and  I  am 
come  by  my  father's  commands  to  thank  your 
lordship  for  all  your  favours. 

Lord  A,  Favours,  Patty;  what  favours?  I 
have  done  you  none:  but  why  thu  metamor- 
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phosis?  I  protest,  if  you  had  not  spolce  ^  I 
should  not  bare  known  you  ;  I  never  saw  you 
wear  such  clothes  as  these  in  my  mother^s 
life^time. 

Pai,  No,  my  lord,  it  was  her  ladyships 
pleasure  I  should  wear  better,  and  therefore  I 
obeyed;  hut  it  is  now  my  duty  to  dress  in  a 
manner  more  suitable  to  my  station  and  future 
prospects  in  life. 

Lord  A,  I  am  afraid,  Patty,  you  are  too 
humble^come  sit  down—nay,  I  will  have  it 
so.  [Thef  sii\  What  is  it  1  have  been  told 
to-day,  Patty?  It  seems  you  are  going  to  he 
manned. 

PaL  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  A,  Well,  and  donH  you  think  you 
xould  have  made  a  better  choice  than  farmer 
Giles?  r  should  imagine  your  person,  your 
accomplishments,  might  have  entitled  you  to 
look  higher. 

PaL  Your  lordship  is  pleased  to  ovei^rate 
'  my  little  merit:  the  education  I  received  in 
your  family  does  not  entitle  me  to  forget  my 
origin;  and  the  farmer  is  my  eaual. 

Lord  A.  In  what  respect  r  The  degrees  of 
rank  and  fortune,  my  dear  Patty,  are  arbitrary 
distinctions,  unworthy  the  regard  of  those  who 
consider  justly;  the  true  standard  of  equality 
is  seated  m  the  mind:  those  who  think  nobly 
are  noble. 

PaL  The  farmer,  my  lord,  is  a  very  honest  man. 

Lord  A,  So  he  may:  I  donH  suppose  he 
would  break  into  a  bouse,  or  commit  a  rob- 
bery on  the  highway:  what  do  you  tell  me  of 
bis  honesty  forr 

PaL  I  Old  not  mean  to  olTend  your  lordship. 

Lord  A.  Offend!  I  am  not  offended,  Patty; 
not  at  all  offended  —  But  is  there  any  great 
merit  in  a  man*s  being  honest? 

PaL  I  don*t  say  there  is,  my  lord. 

Lw^A.  The  farmer  is  an  ifi-bred,  illiterate 
booby;  and  what  happiness  can  you  propose 
to  yourself  in  such  a  society?  Tbeo,  as  to  his 

}>erson,  I  am  sure  —  But  oerhaps,  Patty,  ^ou 
ike  bim;  and  if  so,  I  am  doing  a  wrong  thing. 

PaL  Upon  my  word,  my  lord — 

Lord  A.  Nay,  I  see  you  do :  he  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  please  you;  and  in  that  case 
you  are  certainly  in  the  right  to  follow  your 
inclinations.  I  must  tell  you  one  thing,  I'atty, 
however — I  hope  you  wonH  think  it  unfriendly 
of  me-*hut  I  am  determined  farmer  Giles  shall 
not  stay  a  moment  on  my  estate  afler  next 
quarter-day. 

PaL  I  hope^  my  lord,  be  has  not  incurred 
your  displeasure— 

LordJl.  That's  of  uo  signification.  ^- Could 
I  find  as  many  good  qualities  in  him  as  you 
do,  perhaps— But  'tis  enough,  he's  a  fellow  I 
don't  like;  and  as  you  have  a  regard  for  him, 
I  would  have  you  advise  him  to  provide 
blmself. 

PaL  My  lord,  I  am  very  unfortunate. 

Lord  A.  She  loves  him,  'tis  plain.  [Aside] 
Come,  Patty,  I  would  not  williagly  do  any 
thing  to  make  you  uneasy.  •—  Have  you  seen 
miss  Sycamore  yet?— I  suppose  you  know  she 
«nd  I  are  goiifg  to  be  married? 

PaL  So  1  hear,  my  lord.-*Heaven  make  you 
both  happy. 

Lord  A.  Thank  you,  Patty  j  I  hope  we  shall 
be  happy. 


I  PaL  Upon  my  knees,  upon  my  knees  I  pnj 
I  it;  may  every  earthly  bliss  attend  yon!  luj 
your  days  prove  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
deligfatfiil  tranquillity;  and  your  mntoal  frieod. 
ship,  confidence,  and  love,  end  hut  witk  your 
lives 

Lord  A.  Rise,  Patty,  rise;  say  no  mort— 
I  suppose  youMl  wait  upon  nuis  .Sycamore 
before  you  go  away — at  present  1  have  a  liiile 
business — As  I  said,  Patty,  don't  afOict  your- 
self: I  have  been  somewhat  hasty  with  regard 
to  the  farmer;  but  since  I  see  how  deeply  joa 
are  interested  in  his  affairs,  I  may  posstUr 
alter  my  designs  with  regard  to  bim  —  Yoa 
know — you  know,  Patty,  your  marriage  whk 
him  is  no  concern  of  mine«-I  only  speak— 

A  I  a. 

My  passion  in  vain  I  attempt  to  dissemble: 
rh'  endeavour  to  hide  it,  but  makes  it  appnr: 

Enraptur'd  I  gase ;  when  I  touch  her  I  tremble, 
And  speak  to  and  bear  her  with  falOnof 

and  fear. 

By  bow  many^  cruel  ideas  tormented! 

My  blood's  in  a  ferment;  itfreexes,  it  boms  I 
This  moment  I  wish,  what  the  next  is  repeslM); 

While  love,  rage,  and  iealonsy  rack  roe  bj 

turns.  [£nl 

Enter  GiLB3. 

Giles.  Miss  Pat  —  Odd  rabbit  it,  I  ^^ 
his  honour  was  here;^  and  I  wish  I  may  ^e 
if  my  heart  did  not  jump  into  my  raoulb- 
Come,  come  down  in  all  baste;  thers'ssacba 
rig  below  as  you  never  knew  in  yovr  bon 
days.  There's  as  good  as  forty  of  the  leuBb, 
men  and  maidens ,  have  got  upon  the  bvi 
before  the  castle,  with  pipers  and  garbodi; 
just  for  all  the  world  as  tboT  it  was  M^}- 
day;  and  the  quaJily's  looking  at  them  out  of 
the  windows  —  'tis  as  true  as  any  ihios;  w 
account  of  my  lord's  coming  borne  witb  bs 
new  lady. 

Pat.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

dies.  Why  I  was  thinking,  if  so  be  ai 
you  would  come  down,  as  we  might  takei 
dance  togetlier:  little  Sail,  farmer  Barrov'i 
daughter,  of  the  green,  vvould  fain  have  h»i 
me  for  a  partner;  but  I  said  as  how  r^ff> 
for  one  I  liked  better,  one  that  fd  imke  a 
partner  for  life. 

PaL  Did  you  say  so? 

Giles*  Yes;  and  she  was  struck  all  of  > 
heap — she  bad  not  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dof- 
for  Sail  and  I  kept  company  once  fiar  a 
litUe  bit- 
Pa/.  Farmer,  I  am  going  to  say  sonictLis$ 
to  you,  and  I  desire  you  will  listen  to  im* 
tentively.  It  seems  yon  think  of  our  boa; 
married  together. 

Gaes.  Think  I  why  I  think  of  nothiof  dse; 
it's  all  over  the  place,  mun,  as  how  yos  v( 
to  he  my  spouse ;  and  you  would  not  bdien 
what  game  folks  make  of  me. 

PaL  Shall  I  talk  to  you  like  a  frieodl,  hr- 
mer?  —  You  and  I  were  never  designed  ftr 
one  another;  and  I  am  morally  cerlaia  «t 
should  not  he  happy. 

Giles.  Oh !  as  for  that  matter,  I  oerfr  ba< 
no  words  witb  nobody. 

PaL  Shall  1  speak  plainer  to  yoa  ihca-l 
don't  like  you. 


( 
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hies.  No! 

W.  On  tbe  contmy,  you  are  disagreeable 

me. 

\iles.  Am  I? 

^cU,   Yes 9  of  all  things:   I  deal  with  you 

erely. 

Uies»  VVby,  I  thought,  miss  Pal,  the  affair 

reen   you  and  I  was  all  iizM  and  settled. 

W.  VVelly  let  this  undeceire  you  — Be  as- 

id   we  shall  nerer  he  man  and  wife. '  No 

r  shall  persuade,  no  command  force  me. — 

.   know  my  mind,  make  your  advantage 

t.  [Exit 

riles.  Here*s  a  turn  I  I  donU  know  what  to 

le  of  it:   she*s  gone  mad,  thafs  for  sarlin; 

and  leaminff  hare  crackM  her  brain.  But 
i ,  she  says  I  baint  to  her  mind  —  maynH 
this  be  the  effect  of  modish  covness,  to  do 

the  gentlewomen,  because  sne  was  bred 
>ng  them?  And  I  have  heard  say,  they  wiJl 
upon  iheir  vixen  tricks  till  they  go  into  the 
r  church  with  a  man. — ^Tl)ere  can  no  harm 
le  of  speaking  with  master  Fairfield,  how- 
*. — Odd  rabbit  it,  how  plaguy  tart  she  was — 
m   haJf  vexM  with  myself  now  that  I  let 

go  off  so. 

A  I  a. 
Vhen  a  maid,  in  way  of  marriage, 

First  is  courted  by  a  man. 

Let  un  do  the  best  he  can, 
•he*s  so  shamefaced  in  her  carriage, 

*Tis  with  pain  the  suits  began. 

*hoY  mayhap  she  likes  him  mainly, 
Still  she  shams  it  coy  and  cold; 

'earing  to  confess  it  plainly. 
Lest  the  folks  should  think  her  bold. 

>ut  the  parson  comes  in  sight, 
Gives  the  word  to  bill  and  coo; 

ris  a  dilTrent  story  quite, 
And  she  quickly  buckles  too.  [JExiL 

:nb  II.  —  A  Fietip^of  Lord  Aimworth^s 
Mouse  and  Improvements;  a  Seat  under 
a  Tree ,  and  part  of  the  GardenvPoU, 
vpiih  a  Chinese  PapiUon  over  it.  Several 
country  People  appear  dancing,  others 
looking  on;  amonf  whom  are,  Mbrvin, 
disguised,  Ralph,  Fanny,  and  a  Number 
of  Gipsies. 

'er  the  Dancers  go  off,  Trbodosia  and 
Patty  enter  through  a  Gate  supposed 
to  have  a  Connexion  with  the  principal 
Building. 

rheo.  Well  then,  my  dear  Patty,  you  will 

away  from  us :  but  why  in  such  a  hurry  ? 

ave  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  you. 

'a/.   I  shall   do  myself  the  honour  to  pay 

duty  to  you  some  other  time,  madam;  at 

sent  I  ri^Uy  find  myself  a  liltle  indisposed. 

rheo.  Nay,  I  would  by  no  means  lay  you 

ler  any  restraint    But  methinks  the  enter- 

iment  we  have  just  been  taking  part  of, 

uld  have  put  you  into  better  spirits:  I  am 

in  an  over  merry  mood  myself,  yet  I  could 

look  on  the  diversion  of  those  honest  folks, 

hout  feeling  a  certain  gaiet^  de  coeur. 

?at.  Why,  indeed,  madam,  it  had  one  eir- 

nstance  attending  it,  which  is  often  wanting 

more  polite  amusements ;  that  of  seeming 

give  undissembled  satis&ction  to  those  who 

re  engaged  in  it. 
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Theo.  Oh.  infinite!  infinite!  To  see  the 
cheerful,  healthy-looking  creatures,  toil  with 
such  a  good  will!  To  me  there  were  more 
genuine  charms  in  their  awkward  stumping 
and  jumping  about,  their  rude  measures,  and 
homespun  finery,  than  in  all  the  dress,  splen- 
dour, and  studied  graces  of  a  birth-night  (all- 
room. 

PaL  *Tis  a  very  ttncommon  declaration  to 
be  made  by  a  fine  lady,  madam;  but  certainly, 
however  the  artful  delicacies  of  high  life  may 
dasile  and  surprise,  nature  has  particular  at- 
tractions, even  in  a  cottage,  her  most  unadorned 
state,  which  seldom  fails  to  affect  US|  though 
we  can  scarce  give  a  reason  for  it* 

Theo.  But  vou  know,  Patty,  I  was  alwayn 
a  distracted  admirer  of  the  country;  no  dam- 
sel in  romance  was  ever  fonder  of  groves 
and  purling  streams:  had  I  been  bom  m  the 
days  of  Arcadia,  with  my  present  propensity, 
instead  of  being  a  fine  lady,  as  you  call  me, 
i  should  certainly  have  kept  a  flock  of  sheep. 

PaL  Well,  madaip,  you  have  the  sages, 
poets,  and  philosophers  of  all  ages,  to  coun- 
tenance your  way  of  thinking. 

Iheo.  And  you,  my  litUe,  philosophical 
friend,  don't  you  think  me  in  the  right  too? 

Pat.  Yes  indeed,  madam,  perfectly. 


AIR. 


Trust  me,  would  you  taste  true  pleasure, 
Without  mixture,  withoiA  measure. 
No  where  shall  you  find  the  treasure 

Sure  as  in  the  silvan  sc^ne: 
Blest,  who,  no  false  glare  requiring. 
Nature's  rural  sweets  admiring, 
Can,  from  grosser  joys  retiring,  / 

Seek  the  simple  and  serene.  [Exit, 

Enter  Mbrtin  and  Fahrt. 

Mer.  Yonder  she  is  seated;  and,  to  my 
wish,  most  fortunately  alone.  Accost  her  as 
I  desired. 

Theo.  Heigho! 

Fan,  Heaven  bless  you,  'my  sweet  lady — 
bless  your  hono.ur's  beautiful  visage,  and  send 
you  a  good  husband,  and  a  great  many  of  them. 

Theo.  A  very  comfortable  wish,  upon  my 
word:  who  are  you,  child? 

'Fan.  A  poor  gipsy,  an  please  you,  that  goes 
about  beggmg  from  charitable  gentlemen  and 
ladies — If  you  have  e*er  a  coal  or  bit  of  whi- 
ting in  your  pocket ,  I'll  write  you  the  first 
letter  of'^your  sweetheart's  name,  how  many 
husbands  you  will  have,  and  how  many  children, 
my  lady:  or.  if  you  11  let  me  Iook  at  your 
line  of  life,  I'll  tell  you  whether  it  will  be  long 
or  short,  happy  or  miserable. 

Tf^o,  Oh !  as  for  that,  I  know  it  already— 
you  cannot  tell  me  any  good  fortune,  and 
therefore  I'll  hear  none.  Go  aoout  your  business. 

Mer.  Stay,  madam,  stay;  [Pretending  to 
lift  a  Paper  from  £%e  Ground^  you  have 
dropped  something— Fan,  call  the  youag  gen- 
tlewoman back. 

Fan.  Lady,  you  have  lost — 

Theo.  Pho,  pho,  I  have  lost  nothing. 

Mer.  Yes,  that  paper,  lad^r;  you  dropp*d  it 
as  you  got  up  from  Ihe  chair.  —  Fan,  gi?e  it 
to  ner  honour. 

ITieo.  A  letter  with  my  address! 

[Takes  the  Paper  and  reads. 
99 
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Dear  Theodosia!  ^- Though  the  sight  o/jand  I  are  going  to  take  a  walk— M]r  bdy,  wifi 


me  was  so  disagreeable  to  you,  that  you 
charged  me  never  to  approach  you  more, 
I  hope  my  hand-writing  can  have  nothing 
to  frighten  or  diigust  you.  I  can  not  far 
off  J  and  the  person  wJto  delivers  you  this 
can  give  you  intelligence. 
Come  bitber,  child:  do  you  know  any  thing 
of  the  gentleman  that  -wrrote  this? 

Fcui,  My  lady— 

Theo.  Make  haste,  run  this  moment,  brinff 
me  to  him,  bring  him  to  me;  say  I  wait  with 
impatience ;  tell  him  I  will  go,  fly  any  where — 

Mer.  My  lifc|  my  charmer! 

Theo,  Oh,  heavens  I— Mr.  Merrin! 

Enter  Sia  Harrt  and  Ladt  Stcamorb. 

Lady  S,  Sir  Harry,  donH  walk  so  fast;  we 
are  not  runninff  for  a  wager. 

SirH.  Hough,  hough,  bough. 

Lady  S,  Hey-day,  you  have  got  a  cough; 
I  shall  have  you  laid  upon  my  hands  presently. 

Sir  H,  No,  no,  my  lady,  it^s  only  the  old 
afifair. 

Lady  S>  Come  here,  and  let  me  tie  this 
handkerchief  about  your  neck ;  you  have  put 
yourself  into  a  mucks weat  already.  [^Ties  a 
Handkerchief  about  his  Neck]  Have  you 
taken  your  Bardava  this  morning?  I  warrant 
you  no  now,  though  you  have  been  complaining 
of  twitches  two  of  three  times,  and  you  know 
the  gouty  season  is  coming  on.  yVhy  will 
you  ne  so  neglectful  of  your  health,  sir  Harry? 
1  protest  I  am  forced  to  watch  you  like  an 
inrant.  [^During  this  Speech,  mervin  gives 
Theodosia  a  Letter, 

Sir  H.  My  lovey  takes  ca^e  of  me,  and  I 
am  obliged  to  her. 

Lady  S*  Well,  but  you  ought  to  mind  me 
then,  since  you  are  satisfied  1  never  speak  but 
for  your  good.  —  I  thought,  miss  Sycamore, 
you  were  to  have  followed  your  papa  and 
me  into  the  garden — How  far  did  you  go  with 
tbat  wench? 

Theo,  They  are  gipsies,  madam,  they  say. 
Loideed  I  don^  know  what  they  are. 

Lady  S,  I  wish,  miss,  you  would  learn  to 
give  a  rational  answer. 

SirH,  Eh!  what*s  that?  [gipsies!  Have  we 
gipsies  here?  Vagrants,  that  pretend  to  a  know- 
ledge of  future  events;  diviners;  fortune-tellers  I 

jPbnw  Yes,  your  worship;  we^ll  tell  your 
fortune,  or  her  ladyship*s,  for  a  crum  of  bread 
or  a  little  broken  victuals:  what  you  throyr  to 
your  dogs,  an  please  you, 

SirlLmoken  yictuals,  hussy!  Howdoyoii 
think  we  should  have  broken  victuals? — It  we 
were  at  home,  indeed,  perhaps  you  might  get 
some  such  thing  from  the  cook:  but  here  we 
are  only  on  a  visit  to  a  friend's  house,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  kitchen  at  all. 

Lady  S,  And  do  you  think,  sir  Harry,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  the  creature  an  account? 

SirH,  No,  love,  no;  but  what  can  you  say 
to  obstinate  people  ? — Get  you  gone,  bold  face — 
I  once  knew  a  merchant's  wife  in  the  city, 
my  lady,  who  bad  her  fortune  told  by  some 
ot  those  gipsies.  They  said  she  should  die  at 
such  a  time;  and  I  warrant,  as  sure  as  the 
dry  came,  the  poor  gentlewoman  actually  died 
with  the  conceit.— *Come,  Dossy,  your  mamma 


you  have  hold  of  my  arm? 

Lad^  S,  No,  sir  Harry,  1  choose  lo  go  by 
myself. 

Mer,  Now  love  assist  me !  —  [Turning  to 
the  Gipsies']  Follow,  and  take  all  your  cao 
from  me — ISay  but,  good  lady  and  gmtlemaa, 
you  won't  go  without  remembering  ihe  poor 
gipsies. 

Sir  H,  Hey !  here  is  all  the  gang  after  bi. 

Gip»  Pray,  your  noble  honour. 

Lady  S,  Come  back  into  the  garden;  ve 
shall  be  covered  with  vermin. 

Gip,  Out  of  the  bowels  of  your  com- 
miseration. 

Lady  S,  They  press  upon  us  more  and  mart 
yet  that  gii4  has  no  mind  to  leave  them:  1 
shall  swoon  away. 

SirH,  Don't  be  frigliten*d,  my  lady;  letmc 
advance. 

A  I  a. 

Tou  vile  pack  of  vagabonds,  what  do  ye  mean 

ril  maul  you,  rascalJions, 

Ye  tatteraemallions — 
If  one  of  them  comes  within  reach  of  mj  av. 

Such  cursed  assurance, 

'TIS  past  all  endurance. 
Nay.  nay,  pray  come  away. 

They're  liars  and  thieves; 

Ana  he  that  believes 
Their  foolish  predictions, 
Will  find  them^  but  fictions, 

A  bubble  that  always  deceives.  [Exeunt 

Re-enter  Fannt  and  Gipsies, 

Fan.  OhI  mercy,  dear — The  gentleman  >< 
so  bold,  'tis  well  it  he  does  not  bring  iu  iolo 
trouble.  Who  knows  but  this  may  be  a  justb 
of  peace? — ^And  see,  he's  following  them  into 
the  garden! 

1  Gip,  Well,  'tis  all  your  seeking.  Fan. 
Fan,   We  shall  have  warrants  to  take  v 

up,  ril  be  hang'd  else.  We  had  better  ru 
away;  the  servants  will  come  out  with  sdcb 
to  lick  ^)  us. 

Re-enter  Mbryin,  with  Gip»es. 

Mer,  Cursed  ill  fortune — She's  gone;  aad 
perhaps  I  shall  not  have  another  opiporluolh*- 
And  you,  ye  blundering  blockhead,  I  wm^  i 
give  you  a  halfoenny — Why  did  notyondaf  ' 
to  the  garden  aoor  when  I  called  to  you,  b^ 
fore  the  young  lady  got  in?  The  key  was  m 
the  outside,  vrnich  would  have  given  me  sooc 
time  for  an-  explanation. 

2  Gip.  An  please  your  honour,  1  vras  dnbii  ^ 
Mer,  Dubus!  plaj^e  choke  ye  —  Howercr, 

it  is  some  satisfoction  that  I  have  been  aUe 
to  let  her  see  me ,  and  know  where  I  a*- 
{Turning  to  the  Gipsies] — Go,  get  you  ^ne* 
all  of  you,  about  your  business. 

[Exeunt  Gwues. 

Theo,  [Jlppears  in  the  l^aviUonJ  Disap- 
peared, fledl-lOb,  how  unlucky  this  is!  CoiU 
ne  not  have'  patience  lo  wait  a  moment? 

Mer.  I  know  not  what  to  resolve  oo. 

Theo,  Heml 

Mer.  I'll  go  back  to  the  garden-door. 

Theo.  Mr.  Mervin! 

Mer.   What  do  I  aee?--Tu  she,  lbs  *tc 

i)  To  b«al  Gu.  ft) 
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erseiri^-Ob,  Tkcodosiaf-^Shftll  I  dimb  tbe 
''all  and  come  up  to  joa? 

Xheom  No;  ip«ak  MoSilfi  tir  Harrj  and  my 
idj  sit  below,  at  the  end  of  the  walk. — How 
luch  ^m  I  obliged  to  you  for  taking  this 
'ouble!  t 

Mcr.  When  ibeir  bappines*  is  at  stake, 
rhai  is  it  m6n  will  not  attempt?— -Say  but 
ou  love  me  then. 

Theo^  What  proof  would  you  bare  me 
ive  you? — I  know  but  of  one:  if  you  please, 

am  w^illing  to  go  off  with  you. 

Mf^r*  Are  you?  —  Would  to  heaven  I  bad 
rougbt  a  carnage  { 

Tfieo,  How  did  you  come? — Have  yon  not 
orses  ? 

Mer.  No;  there's  another  misfortune.  —  To 
void  suspicion,  there  being  but  one  little 
»ublic-bouse  in  tbe  village,  1  dispatched  my 
ervant  with  them  about  an  hour  ago,  to  wail 
or  me  at  a  town  twelve  miles  distant,  whither 

pretended  to  go;  but  alighting  a  mile  off,  I 
quippM  myself  and  came  bacic  as  you  see: 
leitbcr  can  we,  nearer  than  this  town,  gel  a 
»ost-cbaise. 

llieo.  You  say  you  have  made  a  confidant 
>f  •tbe  miller's  son:  —  return  to  your  place  of 
•endezvouj  —  My  father  has  been  asked  this 
noment,  by  lord  Aimworth,  who  is  in  the 
rarden,  to  take  a  walk  with  him  down  to  the 
nill:  they  will  go  before  dinner;  and  it  shall 
»e  hard  if  I  cannot  contrive  to  be  one  of  tbe 
:onipany. 

Jver.  And  what  then? 
Theo.   VVby,  in  the  mean  time,  you  may 
ievise  some  method  to  carry  nie  from  hence; 
ind  ni  take  care<  you  shall  have  an  oppor- 
unity  of  communicating  it  to  me. 

Mer.  Well,  but  dear  Tbeodosia — 

DUETT. — ^Thbodohia  ohJ  Mkrvim. 

Uist,  histl  I  bear  my  mother  call-* 
PrVtbee  be  gone; 
vVe'll  meet  anon: 
Catch  this  and  this^ 
Blow  me  a  kb*, 
In  pledge-promisM  truth,  that's  all. 
Farewell! — and  yet  a  moment  stay: 
Something  beside  I  had  to  say: 
Well,  'tis  forgot; 
No  matter  what — 
Love  grant  us  grace; 
The  milFs  tbe  place: 
She  calls  again.    I  must  away. 
Fan.  Please  your  honour,  you  were  so  kind 
as   to  say  you  would  remember  my  fellow 
travellers  for  their  trouble:   and  they  think  1 
have  gotten  the  money. 

Mer,  Oh,  here;  give  them  this — [Gives  her 
Money]  And  for  you,  my  dear  little  pilot, 
you  have  brought  me  so  cleverly  through  my 
business,  that  f  must — 

Fan,  Ob,  Lord  I  — your  honour —  [Mervin 
kisses  her\  Pray  don  t--kiss  me  again. 

jifer.  Again  and  again. — ^There's,  a  thought 
come  into  my  bead. — Tbeodosia  will  certainly 
have  no  objection  to  putUng  on  tbe  dress  of 
a  sister  of  mine.  — So,  and  so  only,  we  may 
escape  to-night — ^Tbis  girl,  for  a  kttle  money, 
will  provide  us  with  necessaries.  [Aside, 

Fan.  Dear  gracious!   I  warrant  you,  now, 
1  am  as  red  as  my  petticoat:  why  would  you 


royster  and  tousle  one  so  ?  —  If  Ralph  was  to 
see  you,  he'd  be  as  jealous  as  the  vengeance. 

Mer.  Hang  Ralph!  Never  mind  bim^— There's 
a  guinea  for  thee* 
•  Fail.  What,  a  golden  guinea?—- 

Mer.  Yes;  and  if  thou  art  a  good  girl,  And 
do  as  I  desire  thee,   thou  shalt  have  twenty. 

Fan.  Ay,  but  not  all  gold. 

Mer.  As  good  as  that  is. 

Fan.  Shall  I  though,  if  I  does  as  you  bids  me  f 

ilfer.  You  shall. 

Fiut.  Precious  heart!  He's  a  sweet  gentle* 
man— Icod,  I  have  a  great  mind— 

Mer.  VVbat  art  thou  thinking  about? 

Ftm.  Thinking,  your  honour r—-Hay  ha,  ha! 

Mer,  Indeed,  so  merry. 

Fan.  I  donH  know  what  I  am  thinking 
about,  not  I  — Ha,  ha,  ha? — Twenty  guineas! 

Mer.  I  tell  thee  thou  shalt  have  them. 

Fan.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mer.  By  heaven,  I  am  serious. 

Fan.  Hi.  ha,  ha  1— Why  then  I'll  do  what- 
ever your  honour  pleases. 

Mer.  S\XY  here  a  little,  to  see  that  all  keeps 
quiet:  you II  find  me  presently  at  the  miU, 
where  we'll  talk  further. 

A  I  ft. 

Yes,  'tis  decreed,  thou  maid  divine, 
I  must,  I  will  possess  thee: 
Ob,  what  delight  within  my  arms  to  press  thee ! 
To  kiss  and  call  thee  mine ! 
Let  me  this  only  bliss  enjoy; 
That  ne'er  can  waste,   that  ne'er  can  cloy: 
AR  other  pleasures  I  resign. 

Why  should  we  dally; 

Stand  sbilli-shally: 
Let  fortune  smile  or  frown? 

Love  will  attend  us; 
.    Love  will  befriend  us; 
And  all  our  wishes  crown.  [^^^^ 

Enier  Ralph. 

Fan.  What  a  dear,  kind  soul  be  is  1— Here 
comes  Ralph— I  can  tell  him,  unless  be  makes 
me  his  lawful  wife^  as  be  has  ofken  said  be 
would,  the  devil  a  word  more  shall  he  speak 
to.  me. 

Ralph.  So,  Fan,  where's  the  gentleman? 

Fan.  How  should  I  know  where  be  Wi 
W^bat  do  you  ask  me  for? 

Raiph.  There's  no  harm  in  potting  a  civil 
question j  be  there?  Why  you  look  as  cross 
and  ill-natured — 

Fan.  Well,  mayhap  I  do  —  and  mayhap  I 
have  wherewithal  for  it. 

Ralph.  Why,  has  tbe  gentleman  offered  any 
thing  uncivil?  £cod,  I'd  try  a  bout  ^)  as  soon 
as  look  at  him. 

Fan,  He  offer! — ^no — he's  a  gentleman  every 
inch  of  him :  but  you  are  sensible,  Ralph,  you 
have  been  promising  me,  a  great  white,  this, 
and  that,  and  t'other;  and,  when  all  comes  to 
all,  I  don't  see  but  you  are  like  the  rest  of  them. 

Ralph.   Why,  what  is  it  I  have  promised? 

Fan.  To  marry  me  in  the  church/  you  have 
a  hundred  times. 

Ralph.  WeUf  and  mayhap  I  will,  if  you'll 
have  patience. 

Fan.  Patience  me  no  patience;  you  may 
do  it  now,  if  you  please. 

I)  I'll  fight  with  hia. 
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Ralph,  Well,  but  suppose  I  don*t  please? 
I  tell  you,  Fan,  youVe  a  fool,  and  want  to 
quarrel  with  your  bread  and  butter;  I  hare 
bad  anger  enow  from  feytber  already  upon 
your  account,  and  you  want  me  to  come  ky 
more.  As  I  said,  it  you  bave  patience,  may- 
bap  tbinfis  may  fall  out,  and  mayhap  not. 

Fan*  vVitb  all  my  beart  tbeo;  and  now  I 
know  your  mind,  you  may  go  bang  yourself. 

Rafyfh.  Ay,  ay. 

Fan,  -Yes,  you  may — wbo  cares  for  you? 

Ralpfi,  \Vell,  and  wbo  cares  for  you,  an 
you  go  to  tbat? 

Fan.  A  menial  feller  ^) — Go  mind  your  mill 
and  your  drudgery;  I  don*t  tbink  yoh  wortby 
to  wipe  my  sboes — feller. 

Ralph,  Nay  but,  Fan,  keep  a  civil  tongue 
in  your  bead:  odds  fle&b!  I  would  fain  know 
wbat  fly  biles  all  of  a  sudden  now. 

Fan,  Marry  come  up,  tbe  best  gentlemen's 
sons  in  the  country  bave  made  me  proffers! 
and  if  one  is  a  miss .  be  a  miss  to  a  gentle- 
man ,  I  say ,  that  will  give  one  fine  cfotbes, 
and  take  one  to  see  tbe  show,  and  put  money 
in  one*s  pocket 

Ralph,  Whu,  wbu — [Fanny  kits  him  a 
SlapJi  What's  that  for? 

Fan.  What  do  you  whistle  for  then?  Do 
you  think  I  am  a  cfog? 

Ralph.  Never  from  me,  Fan,  if  I  have  not 
a  mind  to  give  you,  with  this  switch  in  my 
hand  here,  as  good  a  lacing  ') — 

Fan,  Touch  me,  if  you  dare:  touch  me, 
and  1*11  swear  my  life  against  you. 

Ralph.  A  murrain  1  with  her  damn'd  little 
(ist  as  hard  as  she  could  draw. 

Fan.  Well,  it's  good  enoufib  for  you:  Vm 
not  necessitated  to  take  up  with  tbe  impudence 
of  such  a  lowliv'd  monkey  as  you  are.  —  A 
gentleman's  my  friend,  ana  I  can  have  twenty 
guineas  in  my  hand,  ail  as  good  as  this  is. 

Ralph.  Belike  from  this  Londoner,  eh? 

Fan.  Yes,  from  him — so  you  may  take  your 
promise  of  marriage ;  I  don't  value  it  that— 
[kS/y/to]  and  if  you  speak  to  me,  I'll  slap  your 
chops  again. 

AIR. 

Lord,  sir,  you  seem  mighty  uneasy; 

But  1  the  refusal  can  bear: 
I  warrant  I  shall  not  run  crasy, 

Nor  die  in  a  fit  of  despair. 
If  so  you  suppose,  you're  mistaken  ; 

For,  sir,  for  to  let  you  to  know, 
I'm  not  such  a  maiden  forsaken, 

But  I  have  two  strings  to  my  bow.  [Exii. 

Ralph,  Indeed!  Now  I'll  he  judg'd  by  any 
soul  living  in  tbe  world ,  if  ever  there  was  a 
viler  piece  of  treachery  than  this  here :  a  couple 
of  base,  deceitful — after  all  my  love  and  kind- 
ness shown.  Well,  I'll  be  revenged;  see  an 
I  hen't  —  Master  Marvint,  that's  bis  name,  an 
be  do  not  sham  iti  he  has  come  here  and 
disguised  unself ;  whereof  'tis  contrary  to  law 

I)  Fellow. —  The  common  people  of  England  liave  an 
idea  tliat  Ihia  irord  meois  a  thief,  (the  word  fnUn 
heing  probablv  pronoqncrd  in  the  frcach  manner^  might 
have  given  rise  to  thia  idea)  and  cooseqncnllj  will 
have  it  qualified  by  »ome  well-meaning  ad jcclive^  when 
it  ia  used  to  tliem*  or  cUe  thej  alwaja  take  it  ill. 
We  can  aay  a  goodi  yonng,  fioe>  or  haodaome  feUow* 
but  we  moat  be  careful  vf  Mjing  th«  word  fellovt 
alone. 

t)  BMUqg. 


SO  to  do :  besides ,  I  do  partly  know  ivby  he 
did  it;  and  I'll  fish  out  the  whole oonjimtion, 
and  go  up  to  the  castle  and  tdU  every  syUaUe: 
a  shan't  cany  a  wench  from  me,  were  he 
twenty  times  the  mon  be  is,  and  twenty  times 
to  tbat  again ;  and  moreover  than  so,  tke  first 
time  I  meet  un,  I'U  knock  un  down,  tkof 
'twas  before  my  lord  himself;^ and  he  iiuf 
capias  me  for  it  afterwards  an  be  vruU. 

A  X  a. 

As  they  count  me  such  a  ninny. 
So  to  let  them  rule  the  roast; 
I'll  bet  any  one  a  guinea, 

They  have  scor'a  without  their  host 
But  it  I  dooH  show  them,  in  lieu  of  it, 
A  trick  that's  fairly  worth  two  of  it, 
Xhen  let  me  pass  for  a  fool  and  an  ass. 

To  be  sure  yon  sly  cajoler 

Thought  the  work  as  good  as  done, 
When  he  found  the  little  stroUir 

Was  so  easy  to  be  won. 
But  if  (  don't  show  him,  in  lieu  of  it, 
A  trick  that's  fairly  worth  two  of  it, 
Then  let  me  pass  for  a  fool  or  an  ass.  [ExU. 

SctL^JLlW.—A  Room  in  the  Mill;  two  Chain, 
iviih  a  Table  and  a  Tankard  of  Betr. 

Enter  Fairfield  and  Giles. 

Fair.  In  short,  farmer,  I  don't  know  wbk 
to  say  to  thee.  I  bave  spoken  to  her  all  1 
can;  but  I  tbink  children  were  bom  to  pdl 
the  grey  hairs  of  their  parents  to  the  gran 
with  sorrow. 

Giles.  Nay,  master.  Fairfield,  doni  take  oi 
about  it:  belike  miss  Pat  has  another  lore; 
and  if  so,  in  heaven's  name  be't:  what*s  one 
man's  meat,  as  tbe  ^a^ing  is,  is  another  nan's 
poison;  tho'f  sorfie  might  find  me  well  enoofk 
to  their  fancy,  set  in  case  I  don't  suit  hcri, 
why  there's  no  barm  done. 

Fair.  Well  hut,  neighbour,  I  have  put  (lul 
to  her;  and  the  story  is,  she  baa  no  indiiutioa 
to  marry  any  one;  all  she  desires  is,  to  sUy 
at  home  and  take  care  of  me. 

Giles.  Master  Fairfield — there's  towards  yotr 
gobd  health. 

Fair.  Thank  thee,  friend  Giles^-and  berc^i 
towards,  thine.  —  I  promise  thee,  bad  tbia^ 
gone  as  we  proposed,  thou  sbooldst  have  baiifi 
one  half  of  what  I  was  worth,  to  tbe  alter- 
most  farthinff. 

GUes.  Why  to  be  sure,  master  FairfieU.  I 
am  not  the  less  obligated  to  your  good  wiU: 
but,  as  to  tbat  matter,  had  I  married  it  skouU 
not  have  been  for  the  lucre  of  gain;  but  if  1 
do  like  a  girl,  do  you  see,  I  do  like  bcr;  ar, 
and  I'll  take  her,  saving  respect,  if  she  b<l 
not  a  second  petticoat 

Fair,  Well  said— -where  lore  is,  wiik  a 
little  industry,  what  bave  a  youn^  couple  to 
be  afraid  of?  And,  by  tbe  lord  Harry,  for  all 
that's  past,  I  cannot  help  tluBking  we  skail 
bring  our  matters  to  bear  yct^-young  wones, 
you  Icnow,  friend  Giles — 

Giles.  Why,  thatV  what  I  bave  been  lUiikii« 
with  myself  master  Fairfield. 

Fair,  Come,  then,  mend  thy  draught.— 
Deuce  take  me  if  I  let  it  drop  •CH--fial,  maor 
case,  don't  you  go  to  make  jonraelf  aaeasT* 

Giles.  Uneasy,  master  Fairfield  ^  wbat  pd 
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rottid  tbut  do?— ForMrtcn,  seeing  bow  things 
rere,  I  should  have  been  very  glad  had  they 
one  accordingly:  hut  if  they  change,  *tis  no 
lult  of  mine,  you  know. 

A  I  a. 

<ooksl  why  should  I  sit  down  and  gri^e? 

No  case  so  hard,  there  mayn*t  be  had 
•ome  medicine  to  relieve. 

Iere*s  what  masters  all  disasters: 

With  a  cup  of  nut-brown  beer, 

Thus  my  drooping  thoughts  I  cheer: 
f  one  pretty  damsel  fail  me. 

From  another  I  may  find 

Return  more  kind; 
rVh.it  a  murrain  then  should  ail  me! 

All  girfs  are  not  of  a  mind. 

Ie*s  a  child  that  whimpers  for  a  toy; 

>o  here*s  to  thee,  honest  hoy.  [£!riV. 

Enter  Lord  Aimworth. 

F*air.  O  the  goodness,  his  lordship's  honour 
—you  are  come  into  a  litterM  place,  my  noble 
ir — the  arm-chair — will  it  please  your  honour 

0  repose  you  on  this,  till  a  better — 

Lord  A.  Thank  you,  miller,  there*s  no  oc-- 
asion  for  either, — I  only  want  to  speak  a  few 
vords  to  you,  and  have  company  waiting  for 
ne  without. 

Fair,  Without — won't  their  honours  favour 
ny  poor  hovel  so  far — 

Lord  A.  No,  miller,  let  them  stay  where 
bey  are. — i  find  you  are  about  marrying  your 
laughter — I  know  the  great  regard  my  mother 
lad  for  her;  and  am  satisfied  that  nothing 
but  her  sudden  death  could  have  prevented 
ler  leaving  her  a  handsome  provision. 

Fair,  Dear,  my  lord,  your  noble  mother, 
rou,  and  all  your  family,  have  heaped  favours 
>u  favours  on  my  poor  child. 

Lord  A,  Whatever  has  been  done  for  her 
;he  has  fully  merited — 

Fair,  VVhy,  to  be  sure,  my  lord,  she  is  a 
rery  good  girl. 

Lord  A,  Poor  old  man — but  those  are  tears 
>f  satisfaction— *Ilere,  master  Fairfield,  to  bring 
Tiattcrs  to  a  short  conclusion,  here  is  a  bill 
>f  a  thousand  pounds, — Portion  your  daughter 
nrith  what  you  think  conveaient  of  it. 

Fair,  A  thousand  pounds,  my  lord!  Pray 
-xcuse  me;  excuse  me,  worthy  sir;  too  much 

1  as  been  done  already,  and  we  have  no  pre- 
.ensions— 

Lord  A,  I  insist  upon  your  taking  it. — Put 
t  up,  and  w  no  more. 

Fair.  W^eli,  my  lord,  if  it  must*  be  so :  but 
Indeed,  indeed — 

Lord  A,  In  this  I  only  fulfil  what  I  am  sa- 
llsfied  would  please  my  motber.  As  to  my- 
lelf,  I  shall  take  upon  me  ail  the  expenses  of 
Patty's  wedding,  and  have  already  given  orders 
ibout  it. 

Fair,  Alas,  sir,  you  are  too  good,  too  ge- 
nerous; but  1  fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
profit  of  your  kind  intentions,  unless  you  will 
condescend  to  speak  a  little  to  Patty. 

Lord  A,  How  speak! 

Fair,  Why,  my  lord,  I  thought  we  had 
pretty  well  ordered  all  things  concerning  this 
marriage;  but  all  on  a  sudden  the  girl  has 
taken  it  into  her  head  not  to  have  thelarmer, 


and  declares  she  will  never  marry  at  all. — 
But  I  know,  my  lord,  she'll  pay  great  respect 
to  any  thing  you  say;  and  if  you'll  but  lay 
your  commands  on  her  to  marry  him,  Fm 
sure  she'll  do  it. 

Lord  A,  W^ho,  I  lay  my  commands  on  her? 

Fair,  Yes,  pray,  my  lord,  do ;  Fll  send  her 
in  to  you,  and  I  humbly  beg  you  will  tell  her, 
you  insist  upon  the  match  going  forward ;  tell 
her,  you  insist  upon  it,  my  lord,  and  speak  a 
little  angrily  to  her.  \Exit, 

Lord  A,  Master  Fairfield !  What  canle  the 
meaning  of  this? — Refuse  to  marry  the  farmer! 
How,  why?— My  heart  is  thrown  in  an  agi- 
tation; while  every  step  I  take  serves  but  to 
lead  me  into  new  perplexities. 

Enter  Patty. 

I  came  hither,  Patty,  in  consequence  of  our 
conversation  this  rooming,  to  render  your 
change  of  state  as  agreeable  and  happy  as  I 
could:  but  your  father  tells  me  you  have  faU 
len  out  with  the  farmer;  has  any  thing  hap- 
pened since  I  saw  you  last  to  alter  your  good 
opinion  of  him  ? 

Pat,  No,  my  lord,  I  am  in  the  same  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  farmer  now  as  I  always 
was. 

Lord  A,  I  thought,  Patty,  you  loved  him; 
you  told  me — 

PaL  My  lord  I 

Lord  A,  Well,  no  matter^lt  seems  I  have 
been  mistaken  in  that  particular  —  Possibly 
your  affections  are  engaged  elsewhere:  let  me 
but  know  the  man  that  can  make  you  happy, 
and  I  swear — 

Pat,  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  take  too  much 
trouble  upon  my  account. 

Lord  A,  Perhaps,  Patty,  you  love  somebody 
so  much  beneath  you,  you  are  ashamed  to 
own  it;  but  your  esteem  confers  a  value  where- 
soever it  is  placed:  I  was  too  harsh  with 
you  this  morning :  our  inclinations  are  not  in 
our  own  power;  they  master  the  wisest  of  us. 

Pat,  Pray  1^  pray,  my  lord,  talk  not  to  me 
in  this  style:*  consider  me  as  one  destined  by 
birth  and  fortune  to  the  meanest  condition  and 
offices.  Let  me  conquer  a  heart,  where  pride 
and  vanity  have  usurped  an  improper  rule; 
and  learn  to  know  myself. 

Lord  A,  Or  possibly,  Patty,  you  love  some 
one  %o  much  above  you,  you  are  afraid  to 
own  it — If  so,  be  his  rank  what  it  will,  he  is 
to  be  envied:  for  |he  love  of  a  woman  of  vir* 
tue,  beauty,  and  sentiment,  does  honour  to  a 
monarch. — What  means  that  downcast  look, 
those  tears,  those  blushes?  Dare  you  not  con-> 
fide  in  me? — Do  you  think,  Patty,  you  have 
a  friend  in  the  world  would  sympathise  with 
you  more  sincerely  than  i? 

PaL  What  shall  I  answer?  M«iWe]--No, 
my  lord;  you  have  ever  treated  me  with  a 
kindness,  a  generosity  of  which  none  but  minda 
like  yours  are  capable:  you  have  been  my  in- 
structor, my  adviser,  my  protector:  but,  my 
lord,  you  have  been  too  good:  when  our  su- 
periors forget  the  distance  between  us,  we  are 
sometimes- led  to  forget  it  too:  had  you  been 
less  condescending,  perhaps  I  had  been  happier. 

Lord  A,  And  have  I,  Patty,  have  I  made  you 
unhappy;  I,  who  would  sacrifice  my  own  fe- 
licity to  secure  yours? 
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PaL  I  beg,  mj  lord,  you  will  suffer  me  to|   ^  Giles.  If  Ids  lordship**  iNiootir  would  be  so 


be  gone :  only  beJieTe  me  sensible  of  ail  your 
favours,  tbougfa  unworthy  of  the  smallest 

LordA*  How  unworthy? — You  merit  every 
thing;  my  respect,  my  esteem,  my  friendship, 
and  my  love! — Yes,  1  repeat,  I  avow  it:  your 
beauty,  your  modesty,  your  understanding,  has 
made  a  conquest  ol  my  heart.  But  what  a 
world  do  we  live  in!  that  while  I  own  this, 
while  I  own  a  passion  for  you,  founded  on 
the  ijustest,  the  noblest  basis,  I  must  at  the 
same  time  confess  the  fear  of  that  world,  its 
taunts,  its  reproaches. 

PaL  Ah,  sir,  think  better  of  the  creature 
you  have  raised,  than  to  suppose  I  ever  en- 
tertained a  hope  tending  to  your  dishonour: 
would  that  be  a  return  for  the  favours  I  have 
received?  I  am  unfortunate,  my  lord,  but  not 
criminal. 

Lord  A.  Patty,  we  are  both  unfortunate: 
for  my  own  part,  I  know  not  what  to  say  to 
you,  or  what  to  propose  to  myself. 

PaL  Then,  my  lord,  *tis  mine  to  act  as  I 
ought;  yet  while  I  am  honoured  with  a  place 
in  your  esteem,  imagine  me  not  insensible  of 
so  high  a  distinction,  or  capable  of  lightly  turn* 
ing  my  thoughts  towards  another. 

Lord  A.  How  cruel  is  my  situation! — I  am 
here,  Patty,  to  command  you  to  marry  the 
man  who  has  given  you  so  much  uneasiness. 

PaL  My  lord,  I  am  convinced  it  is  for  your 
credit  ana  my  safety  it  should  be  so:  I  hope 
I  have  not  so  ill  profited  by  the  lessons  of 
your  noble  mother,  but  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
my  duty,  wherever  I  am  called  to  it:  this  will 
be  my  first  support;  time  and  reflection  will 
complete  the  work. 

AIR.' 

Cease,  oh,  cease  to  overwhelm  me 

With  excess  of  bounty  rare ; 
What  am  I?  W^hat  have  1?  tell  me, 

To  deserve  your  meanest  care? 
*Gainst  our  £ite  in  vain^s  resistance, 

Let  me  then  no  grief  disclose; 
But,  resigned  at  humble  distance, 

Offer  vows  for  your  repose.         \ExiL 

Enter  Sia  Harry  Sycamore,  Throdosia, 

and  GiLEij. 

Sir  II,  No  justice  of  peace,  no  bailiffi,  no 
head-borough ! 

Lord  A.  What's  the  matter,  sir  Harry? 

SirH»  The  matter,  my  lord— While  I  was 
examining  the  construction  of  the  mill  with- 
out, for  1  have  some  small  notion  of  mechan- 
ics, miss  Sycamore  had  like  to  have  been 
run  away  with  by  a  ffipsy  man. 

Theo,  Dear  papa,  now  can  you  talk  so? 
Did  not  I  tell  you  it  was  at  ray  own  desire 
the  poor  fellow  went  to  show  me  the   canal? 

Sir  H*  Hold  your  tongue,  miss.  I  donU 
know  any  business  you  had  to  let  him  come 
near  you  at  all:  we  have  stayed  so  long  too: 
your  mamma  gave  us  but  half  an  hour,  and 
she'll  be  frightened  out  of  her  wits— shell  think 
some  accident  has  happened  to  me. 

Lord  A,  ni  wait  upon  you  when  you  please. 

SirH,  O!  but,  mj  lord,  here's  a  poor  fel- 
low ;  it  seems  his  mistress  has  conceived  some 
disgust  against  him;  pray  has  her  father  spoke 
to  yott  to  interpose  your  authority  in  his  be* 


kind,  I  woidd  acknowledge  the  £if0ttr  as  hr 
as  in  me  lay. 

SirH*  Let  me  speak — [Takes  Lord  Am- 
worth  4iside'\  a  word  or  twoj  in  your  lord- 
ship's, ear. 

XTieo.  Well,  I  do  like  Ihb  jipsy  sdieme 
prodigiously,  if  we  can  but  pat  it  into  excca- 
tion  as  happily  as  we  have  contrived  iL 

Re-enier  Patty. 

So,  my  dear  Patty,  you  see  I  am  come  lo 
return  your  visit  very  soon;  but  this  is  onlv 
a  call  en  passant— *will  you  be  at  home  sfur 
dinner  ? 

PaL  Certainly,  madam,  whenever  you  con. 
descend  to  honour  me  so  far:  but  it  is  wiui 
I  cannot  expect. 

Theo.  O  fie,  why  not-— 

Giles,  Your  servant,  miss  Patty. 

Pat,  Farmer,  your  servant 

SirH,  Here,  you  goodman  delver,  1  bjff 
done  your  business;  my  lord  has  qioke,  jih! 
your  fortune's  made:  a  thousand  poBods  ii 
present,  and  better  things  to  come;  his  lord- 
ship says  he  will  be  your  friend. 

Giles,  I  do  hope,  then,  miss  Pat  will  nuL 
all  up. 

SirH,  Miss  Pat,  make  up;  stand  ontof  ik 
way,  I'll  make  it  up. 

QniifTRTTO. — Sir  Harrt  Sycamore,  Lou 
AiMWORTB,  Patty,  Giles,  am^THBODOSu. 

SirH.     The  quarrels  of  lovers,  adds  ae' 

they're  a  jest; 
Come  hither,  ye  blockhead,  cosc 

hither. 
So  now  let  us  leave  them  togclkr 

Lord  A.  Farewell,  then! 

PaL  For  ever! 

Giles.  I  vow  and  proten, 

'Twas  kind  of  his  honour, 
To  gain  thus  upon  her; 
WeVe  so  much  beholden  it  can. 
be  exprest 

Theo,      I  feel  something  here, 

*Twixt  hoping  and  fear: 
Haste,  haste,  Irieodly  night. 
To  shelter  our  flight — 

Lord  ^.  ^    A  thousand  distractions  arc  rewi- 

P<il,       )  iag  my  breast 

PaL        Oh  mercy, 

Giles.  Oh  dear!    ' 

SirH,    >Vhy,  miss,  will  you   miod  wk« 

you're  spoke  to,  or  not? 
Must  1  stand  in  waiting. 
While  you're  here  a  prating? 

^^^-  \  May  ^j'ry  feUcity  fall  to  yourfcrf' 

GHes,      She  court'sies  f^^Look  there, 

What  a  shape,  what  an  air!-- 
AU.         How  happy !   how  wretched !  W* 

tir'o  am  I! 
Your  lordship's  obedient;  roar  iff* 
vant;  good  by.        \Kxe9sL 

ACT  lU. 

SCBNB  h^^The  Portico  to  LoRn  Aimworir'^ 

House, 

Enter  Lord  Aim  worth.  Sir  Harry,  «^ 
Lady  Sycahore. 

LadjrS*    A   wretch!    a    vile   incoosi^cni' 
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wretch  I  comiog  of  tiidi  a  race  as  nine;  and 
haTing  an  example  like  me  before  ber! 

Lord  A*  I  beg»  madam,  you  will  not  disquiet 
yourself:  you  are  told  bere,  tba|  a  gentleman 
lately  arnyed  from  London  bas  been  about 
tbe  place  to-day ;  tbat  be  bas  disguised  bim- 
sclf  like  a  gipsy*  came  bitber,  and  bad  some 
cooTersalion  witb  your  daugbter;  you  are 
even  told,  tbat  tbere  is  a  design  formed  for 
their  going  off  togelber;  but  possibly  tbere 
may  he  some  mistake  in  all  tbis. 

Sir  H.  Ay  but,  my  lord,  tbe  lad  tells  us  tbe 
genllcman^s  name:  we  bare  seen  tbe  gipsies; 
and  we  know  sbe  bas  bad  a  bankering— 

LadjrS,  Sir  Hairy,  my  dear,  why  will  you 
put  ID  your  word,  when  you  bear  otoers 
speaking — I  protest,  my  lord,  Fm  in  sucb  con- 
fusion, 1  know  not  what  to  say:  I  can  bardly 
support  myself. — 

Lord  A.  Tbis  gentleman,  it  seems,  is  at  a 
little  inn  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  hill. 

SirH,  I  wish  it  was  possible  to  have  a  file 
of  musketeers,  my  lord ;  I  could  bead  them 
myself,  being  in  the  militia;  and  we  would  go 
nnd  seise  bim  directly. 

Lord  A.  SoAly,  my  dear  sir;  let  us  proceed 
with  a  little  less  violence  in  tbis  matter,  I  be- 
seecb  you.  ^Ve  sbould  first  see  tbe  young 
lady — VVbere  is  miss  Sycamore,  madam? 

Lady S,  Really,  my  lord,  I  don*t  know;  I 
saw  ber  p>  into  tbe  garden  about  a  quarter 
of  an  bour  ago,  from  our  chamber  window. 

SirH.  Into  the  carden !  jperbaps  she  bas  got 
.in  inkling  of  our  being  informed  of  this  affair, 
and  is  gone  to  tbrow  iierself  into  tbe  pond. 
Despair,  my  lord,  makes  girls  db  terrible  tnings. 
*rwas  but'tbeVVednesday  before  we  left  Lon- 
don, tbat  I  saw,  taken  out  of  Rosamond^s- 
pond,  in  St.  Jameses  Park,  as  likely  a  young 
woman  as  ever  you  would  desire  to  set  your 
^ye*  on,  in  a  new  callimancoe  petticoat,  and 
a  pair  of  silver  buckles  in  ber  snoes. 

jLordA.  I  bope  tbere  is  no  danger   of  any 
luch  fatal  accident  bappening  at  present;  but 
will  you  oblige  me,  sir  Harry? 
SirH,  Surely,  my  lord — ^ 
Lord  A.  Will  you  commit  tbe  wbole  direc- 
lioD  of  this  affair  to  my  prudence? 

Sir  H  My  dear,  you  bear  what  bis  lordsbip 
lays. 

LMdrS,  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  am  so  mucb 
isbamM,  I  don't  know  wbat  to  answer;  tbe 
ault  of  my  daughter — 

Lord  A,  Don^  mention  it,  madam ;  tbe  fault 
I  as  been  mine,  wbo  have  been  innocently  tbe 
>c:casion  of  a  young  lady*s  transgressing  a 
»oiat  of  duty  and  decorum,  wbicb  otberwise 
he  -would  never  bave  violated.  But  if  you, 
ind  sir  Harry,  will  walk  in  and  repose  your- 
elves,  I  bope  to  settle  every  thing  to  the  ge- 
leral  satisfaction. 
Ltidjr  S,  Come  in,  sir  Harry.  \ExiL 

Lorti  An  I  am  sure,  my  good  friend,  nad  I 
noTrn  tbat  I  was  doing  a  violence  to  miss 
»ycamore*s  inclinations,  in  tbe  happiness  I 
\T4iyfOA^d.  to  myself 

SirH.  My  lord,  ^tis  all  a  case — My  grand- 
ather^  by  tbe  motber*s  side,  was  a  very  sen- 
ible  man — be  was  elected  knigbt  of  tbe  sbire 
a  five  anccessive  parliaments,  and  died  bigb 
beriir  of  bis  counter — a  man  of  fine  parts,  fine 
ilenlsy  and  one  of  tbe*  most  cnriousest  docker 


of  borses  in  all  England  (but  tbat  be  did  only 
now  and  then  for  bis  amusement) — And  be 
used  to  say,  my  lord,  tbat  tbe  female  aex  were 
good  for  notbinff  but  to  bring  fortb  children, 
and  breed  disturbances. 

Lord  Am  Tbe  ladies  were  very  little  obliged 
to  your  ancestor,  sir  Harry:  but  for  my  part, 
I  bave  a  more  favourable  opinion — 

LadyS.XfyUhiril  Sir  Harry!  Sir  Harry! 

SirH  Yoii  are  in  tbe  wronf,  my  lord: 
witb  submission,  you  are  really  m  tbe  wrong. 

\ExiL 

Enier  Faikfikld. 

Lord  A,  How  now,  master  Fairfield,  wbat 
brings  you  bere? 

Fair.  I  am  come,  my  lord,  to  tbank  you 
for  your  bounty  to  me  and  my  daughter  this 
morning,  and  most  bumbly  to  entreat  your 
lordsbip  to  receive  it  at  our  bands  again. 

Lord  A,  Ay— why,  wbat*s  tbe  matter? 

Fair,^  I  don*t  know,  my  lord :  it  seems  your 
generosity  to  my  poor  girl  bas  been  noised 
about  tbe  neighbourhood;  and  some  evil-minded 
people  bave  put  it  into  tbe  young  man*s  bead 
tbat  was  to  marry  ber,  tbat  you  never  would 
bave  made  ber  a  present  so  mucb  above  ber 
deserts  and  expectations,  if  it  bad  not  been 
upon  some  naughty  account:  now,  my  lord, 
I  am  a  poor  man  lis  true,  and  a  mean  one; 
but  I  and  my  fatber,  and  my  father's  fatber, 
bave  lived  tenants  upon  your  lordsbip*s  estate, 
wbere  we  bave  always  been  known  tor  bonest 
men;  and  it  shall  never  be  said,  that  Fairfield, 
tbe  miller,  became  ricb  in  bis  old  days,  by  tbe 
wages  of  bis  child's  shame. 

Lord  A.  Wbat  tben,  master  Fairfield,  do 
you  believe^ 

Fair,  No,  my  lord,  no,  beaven  ibrbid:  but 
wben  I  consider  tbe  sum,  it  is  too  mucb  for 
us ;  it  is  indeed,  my  lord,  and  enough  to  make 
bad  folks  talk:  besides,  my  poor  girl  is  greatly 
alterM;  ^t  us'd  to  be  the  life  of  every  place 
sbe  came  into ;  but  since  ber  being  at  bomp. 
I  bave  seeir  nothing  from  ber  but  sadness  ana 
watery  eyes. 

Lord  A,  Tbe  farmer  tben  refuses  to  marry 
Patty,  notwitbstanding  their  late  reconciliation  ? 

Fair,  Yes,  my  lord,  be  does  indeed;  and 
bas  made  a  wicked  noise,  and  used  us  in  a 
very  base  manner:  I  did  not  think  farmer 
Giles  would  bave  been  so  ready  to  believe 
sucb  a  thing  of  us. 

LordA.  Well,  master  Fairfield,  I  will  not 
press  on  you  a  donation,  the  rejection  of  wbicb 
does  you  so  mucb  credit;  you  may  take  my 
word,  bowever,  tbat  your  fears  upon  tbis  oc- 
casion are  entirely  groundless:  but  tbis  is  not 
enough;  as  I  bave  been  tbe  means  of  losing 
your  daugbter  one  busband,  it  is  but  just  1 
sbould  get  ber  another;  and,  since  tbe  farmer 
is  ih  scrupulous,  tbere  is  a  young  man  in  tbe 
bouse  bere,  whom  I  bave  some  influence  over, 
and  I  dare  say  be  will  be  less  squeamish. 

Fair,  To  be  sure,  my  lord,  you  bave,  in 
all  bonest  ways,  a  right  to  dispose  of  me  and 
mine  as  you  tbink  proper. 

LordA,  Go  tben  immediately,  and  bring 
Patty  bitber;  I  sball  not  be  easy  tiU  I  have 
given  you  entire  eatisfaction.  But,  stay  and 
take  a  letter,  wbicb  I  am  stepping  into  my 
study  to  write:  111  order  a  cbaise  to  be  got 
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readji  that  you  may  go  back  and   forward 
with  greater  eipediiion.  {Exit  Fairfield, 

A  I  &• 

Let  me  fly — hence,  tyrant  fashion! 

Teach  to  servile  minds  your  law; 
Curb  in  them  each  genVous  passion, 

EtW  motion  keep  in  awe.        . 
Shall  ly  in  thy  trammels  going. 

Quit  the  idol  of  my  heart; 
While  it  beats,  all  fervent,  glovring? 

With  my  life  Til  sooner  part. 

ScBNB  II. — A  yiUage, 
Enter  Ralph,  Fan  my  following. 

Fan.  Ralph,  Ralph! 

Balph.  vVhat  do  you  want  with  me,  eh? 

Fan,  Lord,  I  never  knowed  such  a  man  as 
you  are,  since  I  com*d  into  the  world ;  a  body 
can't  speak  to  you,  but  you  falls  straigbtwavs 
into  a  passion:  I  followed  you  up  from  the 
house,  only  you  run  so,  there  was  no  such^  a 
thing  as  overtaking  you,  and  I  have  been  wait- 
ing^tbere  at  the  back  door  ever  io  long. 

lialph,  W^ell,  and  now  you  may  go  and 
wait  at  the  fore  door,  if  you  like  it:  but  I  fore- 
warn you  and  your  gang  not  to  keep  lurk- 
ing about  our  mill  any  longer;  for  if  you  do, 
ril  send  the  constable  after  you,  and  have 
you.  every  mother's  skin,  dapt  into  the  county 

faol:  you  are  sudi  a  pack  of  thieves,  one  cant 
ang  so  much  as  a  rag  to  dry  for  you:  it  was 
but  the  other  day  that  a  couple  of  them  came 
into  our  kitchen  to  beg  a  haodful  of  dirty  flour, 
to  make  them  cakes,  and  before  the  wench 
could  turn  about,  they  had  whipped  off  three 
brass  candlesticks  ana  a  pot-lid. 

Fan,  Well,  sure  it  was  not  I. 

Ralph.  Then  you  know,  that  old  rascal  that 
you  call  father,  the  last  time  I  catch'd  him 
laying  snares  lor  the  hares,  1  told  him  Td  in- 
form the  gamekeeper,  and  Til  expose  all— 

Fan*  Ah,  dear  Ralph,  don't  be  angry   with 

me.  . ,  , 

Ralph.  Yes,  I  will  be  angry  with  you— wbat 
do  you  come  nigh  me  for!^ — ^You  shan't  touch 
me— There's  the  skirt  of  my  coat,  and  if  you 
do  but  lay  a  finger  on  it,  my  lord's  bailiff*  is 
here  in  the  court,  and  I'll  call  him  and  give 
you  to  him. 
Fan.  If  you'll  forgive  me,  I'M  go  down   on 

my  knees. 

Ralph,,  I  tell  you  I  won't— No,  no,  follow 
your  gentleman;  or  go  live  upon  your  old 
fare,  crows  and  polecats,  and  sheep  that  die 
of  the  rot;  pick  the  dead  fowl  off  the  duns- 
hills,  and  quench  your  thirst  at  the  next  ditch, 
*tis  the  fittest  liquor  to  wash  down  such  dain- 
ties— skulking  about  from  bam  to  barn,  and 
lying  upon  wet  straw,  on  commons,  and  in 
green  lanes — go  and  be  whipt  from  parish  to 
parish,  as  you  used  to  be. 

Fan,  How  can  you  talk  so  unkind? 

Ralph,  And  see  whether  you  will  get  what 
will  keep  you  as  I  did,  by  telling  of  fortunes, 
and  coming  with  pillows  under  your  apron, 
among  the  young  farmers  wives,  to  make  be- 
lieve you  are  a  breeding,  with  the  Lord  Al- 
mighty bless  you,  sweet  mistress,  you  cannot 
tell  how  soon  it  may  be  your  own  case.  .You 
know  I  am  acquainted  with  all  your  tricks— 
and  bow  you  turn  up  the  whites  of  your  eyes, 


pretending  you  were  strack  blind  by  tkoadfr 
and  lightning. 

Fan,^  Pray  don't  be.  angry,  Ralph. 

Ralph,  Yes,  but  I  will  thou|^:  spread  your 
cobwebs  to  catch  flies;  I  am  an  old  vratp, 
and  don't  value  them  a  button. 

AIR. 

When  you  meet  a  tender  creatiu«, 
Neat  in  limb,  and  fair  in  feature; 
Full  of  kindness  and  good  nature. 

Prove  as  kind  again  to  she: 
Happy  mortal  to  possess  her! 
In  your  bosom  warm  and  press  ber; 
Morning,  noon,  and  night  caress  her, 

And  be  fond  as  fond  can  be. 

But  if  one  you  meet  that^  frow-ard. 
Saucy,  jilting,  and  untow-ard. 
Should  you  act  the  whining  coward, 

*ris  to  mend  her  ne'er  the  wit: 
Nothing's  tough  enough  to  bind  ber; 
Then  agog  when  once  you  find  her, 
Let  her  go  and  never  mind  her; 

Heart  alive,  you're  fairly  quit.         \ExiL 

Fan,  I  wish  I  had  a  draught  of  water.  I 
don't  know  what's  come  over  me;  1  have  no 
more  strength  than  a  babe:  a  straw  wosM 
fling  me  down. — He  has  a  heart  as  hard  is 
any  parish  officer ;  I  don't  doubt  now  but  bt 
would  stand  by  and  see  me  whipt  kimsdf; 
and  we  shall  all  be  whipt,  and  all  througb  iht 
means — The  devil  run  away  with  the  gtt/k- 
man,  and  his  twenty  guineas  too,  for  feadia^ 
me  astray :  if  1  had  known  Ralph  would  fasve 
taken  it  so,  I  v^uld  have  hanffcd  mvseif  be- 
fore I  would  have  said  a  word— but  1  tbougiil 
he  had  no  more  gall  than  a  pigeon. 

AIR. 

O!  what  a  simpleton  was  I, 
To  make  my  bed 'at  such  a  ratel 

Now  lay  thee  down,  vain  fool,  and  trjt 
Thy  truelove  seeks  another  mate. 

No  tears,  alack. 

Will  call  hira  back. 
No  tender  words  his  heart  allure; 

I  could  bite 

My  tongue  through  spite — 
Some  plague  bewitch'd  me,  that's  for  sure. 

ScBNB  HI.  — ^  Room  in  Fairfibld*s  How. 

Enter  GiLBS,t  followed  by  Pattt  and 
Tbeodosia. 

Giles,  Why,  what  the  piague^s  the  imUff 
with  you?  What  do  you  scold  at  me  for?  1 
am  sure  I  did  not  say  an  unciyil  word  ^  I 
do  know  of:  I'll  be  iudged  by  the  yooof  b^ 
if  I  did. 

PaL  *Tis  very  well,  farmer;  all  I  desire  '^ 
that  you  will  leave  the  house  t  you  see  uf 
father  is  not  at  home  at  present ;  when  be  is> 
if  yon  have  any  thing  to  say,  you  know  vbae 
to  come. 

Gilez,  Enough  said;  I  dont  want  to  stij 
in  the  bouse,  not  1;  and  I  doB*t  nnck  ore 
if  I  had  never  come  into  it 

Theo.  For  shame,  farmer  1  Down  08  ya 
knees,  and  beg  miss  Fairfield's  pardon  for  ibe 
outrage  you  have  been  guilty  o£ 

CrJ&f*  Beg  pardon,  miss,  tor  whatP«-Ksd. 
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hafs  "well  esougb ;  why  I  am  my  own  master, 
>en*t  I? — If  I  baye  no  mind  to  roarryy  there's 
lo  harm  in  that,  I  hope:  *tis  only  changing 
lands. — This  morning  she  would  not  have  me, 
ind  now  I  wonH  haTe  she. 

Pat,  Have  you! — Heavens  and  earth!  I 
^ould  prefer  a  state  of  beggary  a  thousand 
imes  beyond  any*  thing  I  could  enjoy  with 
rou :  and  be  assured,  if  ever  I  was  seemingly 
:onsenting  to  such  a  sacrifice,  nothing  should 
lave  compelled  me  to  it  hut  the  cruelly  of  my 
iituation. 

Giles.  O,  as  for  that  I  believes  you;  but 
f'ou  see  the  gudgeon  would  not  bite,  as  I  told 
rou  a  bit  agone,  you  know:  we  farmers  never 
ove  to  reap  what  we  don't  sow. 

Pat.  You  brutish  fellow,  how  dare  you  talk — 

Giles.  So,  now  she's  in  her  tantrums  agin, 
ind  all  for  no  manner  of  yearthly  thing. 

Pat.  But  be  assured  my  lord  will  punish 
rou  severely  for  daring  to  make  free  with  his 
lame. 

Giles.  Who  made  free  with  it?  Did  I  ever 
mention  my  lord?  Tis  a  cursed  lie. 

Theo.  Bless  me,  farmer ! 

Giles,  Why  it  is,  miss — and  HI  make  her 
3rove  her  words — ^^Fhen  what  does  she  mean 
>y  being  punished  ?  I  am  not  afraid  of  nobo- 


;here,  I  think  there  be  those  deserve  to  be 
>unished  more  than  L 

Pat.  Was  there  ever  so  unfortunate  a  crea- 
:ure,  pursued  as  I  am  by  distresses  and  vexa- 
tions r 

Theo.  My  dear  Palty — See,  farmer,  you 
bave  thrown  her  into  tears. 

Giles.  Why  then  let  her  cry^ 

Theo.  Pray  be  comforted. 

AIB.— PATTY. 

Oh  leave  me,  in  pity !  The  falsehood  I  scorn ; 

For  slander  the  bosom  untainted  defies: 
But  rudeness  and  insult  are  not  to  be  borne, 

Though  olTer'd  by  wretches  we've  sense  to 

despise.       [^Exii  Theodosion 
Of  woman  defenceless  how  cruel  the  fate! 

Pass  ever  so  cautious,  so  blameless  her  way, 
III  nature  and  envy  lurk  always  in  wait, 

And  innocence  falls  to  their  fury  a  prey. 

lExil. 

Re-enier  ThSODGSIa,  fvith  Mervin. 

Theo.  You  are  a  pretty  gentleman,  are  not 
you,  to  suffer  a  lady  to  bo  at  a  rendezvous 
before  you? 

Mer.  DifficnUies,  my  dear,  and  dangers — 
None  of  the  company  had  two  suits  of  apparel; 
so  I  was  obligen  to  purchase  a  rag  or  one, 
and  a  tatter  from  another,  at  the  expense  of 
tea  times  the  sum  they  would  fetcn  at  the 
paper-mill. 

Theo.  WeU,  where  arc  they? 

Mer,  Here,  in  this  bundle  —  and  though  L 
say  it,  a  very  decent  habiliment,  if  you  have 
art  enough  to  stick  the  parts  together:  .Fve 
been  watching  till  the  coast  was  clear  to  bring 
them  to  you. 

Theo.  Let  me  see — ^Fll  slip  into  this  closet 

1)  Sfvptoni  of  EnflUh  librrlj. 


and  equip  myself^AIl   here  is  in  such  con- 
fusion, there  will  no  notice  be  taken. 

Mer.  lyo  so ;  I'll  take  care  nobody  shall  in- 
terrupt you  in  the  progress  of  your  i^tamor^ 
phosis  \_She  goes  i/il  —  and  if  you  are  not 
tedious,  we  may  walh  off  without  being  seen 
by  any  one.  • 

Theo.  \frithin']  Ha,  ha,  ha !— What  a  con- 
course 01  atoms  are  here!  though,  as  I  live, 
they  are  a  great  deal  better  than  I  expected. 

iier.  Well,  pray  make  haste;  and  don't 
imagine  yourself  at  your  toilette  now,  where 
mode  prescribes  two  hours  for  what  reason 
would  scarce  allow  three  minutes. 

Theo.  Have  patience;  the  outward  garment 
is  on  already;  and  I'll  assure  you  a  very  good 
stuf^  only  a  little  the  worse  (or  tbe  mending. 

Mer,  Imagine  it  embroidery,  and  consider 
it  is  your  wedding-suit. — Come,  how  far  have 
you  got? 

Theo.  Stay;  you  don't  consider  there's  some 
contrivance  necessary. — Here  goes  the  apron, 
flounced  and  furbelow'd  with  a  witness — Alas ! 
alas  1  it  has  no  strings !  what  shall  I  do  ?  Come, 
no  matter;  a  couple  of  pins  will  serve — And 
now  the  cap — oh,  mercy  1  here's  a  hole  in  the 
crown  of  it  large  enough  to  thrust  my  head 
through. 

Mer.  That  you'll  hide  with  your  straw  hat; 
or  if  you  should  not — What,  not  ready  yet? 

Theo.  One  minute  more — Yes,  now  tBe 
work's  accomplish'd. 

[She  comes  out  of  the  Closet  disguised* 

Re-enter  GuES,  tvith  FAiRnsin. 

Mer.  Plague,  here's  somebody  coming. 

[Retires  tipith  Theodosia. 

Fair.  As  to  the  past,  farmer,  'tis  past;  I 
bear  no  malice  for  any  thing  thou  hast  said. 

Giles.  W^hy,  master  Fairfield,  you  do  know 
t  had  a  great  regard  for  miss  Palty ;  but  when 
I  came  to  consider  all  in  all,  I  finds  as  how 
it  is  ^ot  advisable  to  change  ray  condition 
yet  awhile. 

Fair.  Friend  Giles,  thou  art  in  the  right; 
marriage  is  a  serious  point,  and  can't  be  con- 
sidered too  warily. — Ha,  who  have  we  here? 
— Shall  I  never  keep  my  house  clear  of  these 
vermin? — Look  to  tbe  goods  there,  and  give 
me  a  horsewhip — by  the  lord  Harry,  I'U  make 
an  example — Come  here,  lady  Lightfingers,  let 
me  see  what  thou  hast  stolen. 

Mer.  Hold,  miller,  hold! 

Fair.  O  gracious  goodness!  sure  I  know 
this  face  —  miss  —  young  madam  Sycamore-i- 
I^ercy  heart,  here's  a  disguise! 

Theo.  Discover'd! 

Mer.  Miller,  let  me  speak  to  you. 

Theo,  What  ill  fortune  is  thisl 

Giles,  111  fortune— miss!  I  think  there  be 
nothing  but  crosses  and  misfortunes  of  one 
kind  or  other. 

Fair.  Monev  to  me,  sir!  not  for  the  world; 
you  want  no  friends  but  what  you  have  al- 
ready— ^Lack-a-day,lack-a-day,  see  how  luckily 
I.  came  in;  I  believe  you  are  the  gentleman  to 
whom  I  am  charged  to  give  thij,  on  the  part- 
of  my  lord  Aimworth  — Bless  you,  dear   sic^ 

§0  up  to  his  honour' with  my  young  lady— 
lere  is  a  chaise  waiting  at  the  door  to  carry 
you — ^I  and  my  daughter  will  take  another 
way.  r£',riV. 

too    .  ^ 
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ilfirr.  PrVthee  read  this  letter,  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it. 

The^  Heayens,  Ws  a  letter  from  lord  Aim- 
worth  I  We  are  betrayed. 
Mer.  By  what  means  I  know  not. 
Theo,  I  am  so  frighted  and  flurried,  that  I 
haye  scarce  strength  enough  to  read  it.  [Rtitds, 
Sir,  —  //  is  i»iih  the  greatest  concern  I 
find  thai  I  have  been   unhappilj  the  occa- 
sion of  giving  some* uneasiness  to  jou  and 
miss  Sycamore :  6e  assured,  had  I  been  ap- 
prised of  your  prior  pretensions,  and  0ie 
young  ladys  disposition  in  jour  faoour ,  I 
should  have  been  the  last  person  to  inter- 
rupt jour  felicity .    I  beg,  sir,  jou  wUl  do 
me  the  favour  to  come  up  to   my  house, 
01/here  I  have  alreadj   so  far  settled  mat- 
ters, as  to  be  able  to  assure  jou,  that  everj 
thing  tvill  go  entirely  to  jour  satisfaction. 
Men    Weil,  what   do    you   think  of  it? — 
Shall  we  ffo  to* the  castle? 

77teo.  oy  all  means :  and  in  this  very  trim ; 
to  show  what  we  are  capahie  of  doing,  if  my 
father  and  mother  had  not  come  to  reason. 
[Exeunt  Mervin  and  Theodosia, 
Giles.  SOf  there  goes  a  couple  1  Icod,  I  be- 
lieve old  Nick  has  got  among  the  people  in 
these  parts.    This  is  as  queer  a  thing  as  ever 
I  heard  of. — Master  Fairfield   and  miss  Patty, 
iL seems,  are  gone  to   the  castJe  too;   where, 
by  what  1  larns  from  Ralph  in  the  mill,  my 
lord  has  promised  to  get  her  a  husband  among 
the  servants.    Now  set  in  case  the  wind  sets 
in  that  corner,  I  have^  been  thinking  with  my- 
self who  the  plajg:ue  it  can  be :   there  are  no 
unmarried  men  m  the  family,  that  I  do  know 
of,  excepting  little  Bob,   the  postillion,    and 
master  Jonathan,  the  butler,  and  he*s  a  mat- 
ter of  sixty  or  seventy  years  old.    Fll  be  shot 
if  it  beant  little  Bob.— -Icod,  1*11  take  the  way 
to  the  castle  as  well   as  the  rest;   for  Fd  fain 
see  how  the  nail  do  drive.    It  is   well   I  had 
wit  enough  to  discern  things,  and  a  friend  to 
advise  with,  or  else  she  would  have  fallen  to 
my  lot — But  I  have  got  a   surfeit  of  going  a 
courting ;   and  bum  me  if  I  won't  live  a  oa- 
chelor;  for  when  all  comes  to  all,   I  see  no- 
thing but  ill  blood  and  quarrels   among  folk 
that  are  maaried. 


Fair.  My  lord,  I  am  very  well  coatent; 
pray  do  not  give  yourself  the  trouhie  of  ny. 
ing  any  more. 

Malph,  No,  my  lord,  you  need  not  saj 
any  more. 

Fair,  Hold  yotu:  tongue,  sirrah. 

JUirdA,  I  am  sorry,  Patty,  you  have  bad 
this  mortification. 

Pat,  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,  you  have  been 
troubled  about  it. 

Ftur,  Well,  come,  children ,  we  will  net 
take  up  his  honour*s  time  any  louger;  let  m 
be  going  towards  home — Heaven  prosper  you/ 
loroship;  the  prayers  of  me  and  my  fanih 
shall  always  attend  you. 

Lord  A,  Miller,  come  back — Patty,  stay— 

Fair,  Has  your  lordship  any  thiiig  fnrtber 
to  command  us? 

Lord  A.  Why  yes,  master  Fairfield,  I  \xn 
a  word  or  two  itill  to  say  to  you  ~  In  sbod 
though  you  are  satisfied  in  thb  alEur,  I  asi 
not;  and  you  seem  to  forget  the  promise  I 
made  you,  that,  since  I  had  been  toe  meais 
of  losing  your  daughter  one  husband,  I  wooM 
find  her  another. 

Fair,  Tour  honour  is  to  do  as  you  plea«- 

Lord  A,  What  say  you,  Patty,  vrill  yon 
accept  of  a  husband  of  my  choosing? 

Pat,  My  'lord,  I  have  no  determinaiiofl; 
you  are  the  best  judge  how  I  ought  to  ad; 
whatever  you  command,  I  shall  obey. 

Lord  A,  Then,  Patty,  there  is  but  one  per- 
son I  can  offer  you — and  i  wish,  for  jotr 
sake,  he  was  inore  deserving — Take  me— 

Pat,  Sir! 

Lord  A,  From  this  moment  our  iolereiti 
are  one,  as  our  hearts;  and  no  earthly poim 
shall  ever  divide  us. 

Fair,  O  the  gracious  I  Pally— my  k>iti- 
Did  I  hear  right? — You,  sir,  you  mairy  < 
child  of  mine  I 


AIR. 

Then  hey  for  a  frolicsome  life! 
ni  ramble  where  pleasures  are  rife; 

Strike  up  with  tne  free-hearted  lasses. 
And  never  think  more  of  a  wife. 

Plague  on  it,  men  are  but  asses, 
To  run  aAcr  noise  and  strife,  • 

Had  we  been  together  bucklM; 

*TwouId  have  prov*d  a  fine  affair: 
Dogs  would  have  barkM  at  the  cuckold ; 

And  boys,  pointing,  cryM — Look  there  I 

\]^xiL 

ScKKB  IV.  —  A  grand  Apartment  in  Lord 
AiihworTH*S  House,  opening  to  a  View 
of  the  Garden, 

Enter  Lord  Aimwortb,  Fairfieiii,  Pattt, 

and  Ralph. 

LordA^  Thus,  master  Fairfield,  I  hope  t 
have  fnlly  satisfied  you  with  regard  to  the 
falsity  of  the  imputation  thrown  upon  your 
dangbter  and  me — 


Lord  A.  Yes,  my  honest  old  roan,  io  m 
you  behold  the  husband  designed  for  yoor 
daughter;  and  I  am  happy,  that  by  slaoiJing 
in  tne  place  of  fortune,  who  has  alone  beei 
wanting  to  her,  I  shall  he  able  to  set  Wr 
merit  in  a  light  vrhere  its  lustre  will  be  nt- 
dered  conspicuous. 

Fair,  But  good,  noble  sir,  pray  contiiler, 
don*t  go  to  put  upon^)  a  silly  olii  nun:  n^ 
daughter  is  unworthy — Patty,  child,  wkyikw't 
you  speak? 

Pat,  What  can  I  say,  father?  what  as- 
swer  to  such  iinlook*d-for ,  such  unmerilte^ 
such  unbounded  generosity? 

Ralph,  Down  on  your  knees,  and  faV ) 
crying. 

{Ratph  is  checked  by  Fairfield,  aitdAn 
go  up  the  Stage, 

Pat,  Yes,  sir,  as  my  father  says,  coofl^ 
—your  noble  friends,  your  reiations^It  But 
not,  cannot  be-*> 

Lord  A,  It  must  and  shall — Friends!  reb- 
lions !  from  henceforth  I  have  none,  thai  w9 
not  acknowledge  you;  and  I  am  sore,  «to 
they  become  acquainted  with  your perfectioi& 
they  will  rather  admire  the  justice  ot  my  ckict 
J  than  wonder  at  its  singularity. 

Dvbtt.^^Lord  Aimwobth  and  Pattt- 
Lord  A.  My  life,  my  joy,  my  blcssiD|, 
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to  Uiee  each  ^grace  poMMsing, 
AM  must  my  choice  approTe. 
Pai,        To  you  my  all  is  owin^; 
O I  take  a  heart  overflowing 
With  ^titude  and  love. 
LtordA*      Thus  infolding^ 
Thus  beholding, 
Boih.  One  to  my  soul  so  dear; 

Can  there  be  pleasure  greater? 
Can  there  he  oliss  completer? 
*Tis  too  much  to  bear. 

Enter  Sir  Harry,  Lady  Stcamorb,  Theo- 
DOSiA,  and  Mbryin. 

SirH,  Well,  we  have  followed  your  lord- 
•lup*s  counsel,  and  made  the  best  of  a  bad 
market — So,  m^  lord,  please  to  know  our 
«on*in-law  that  is  to  be. 

JjordA,  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour 
— I  wish  you  joy,  sir,  with  all  my  heart — And 
now,  sir  Harry,  ariTe   roe   leave   to   introduce 
to  you  a  new  rdation  of  mine — ^This,  sir,  is 
shortly  to  be  my  wife. 
SirH.  My  lordi 
LadjrS.  Your  lordship's  wife! 
Lord  A.  Yes,  madam. 
lt€nXj S,  And  why  so,  my  lord? 
LordA^  Why,  faith,  ma'am,  because  I  can't 
IiTe  happy  without  her — ^And  I   think  she  has 
too  many  amiable,   too   many  estimable  qua- 
Hties  to  meet  with  a  worse  iate. 

SirH.  Well,  but  you  are  a  peer  of  the 
realm;  you  will  hare  all  the  fleerers — 

Lord  A.  i  know  very  well  the  ridicule  that 
may  be  thrown  on  a  lord's  marrying  a  mill- 
er's daughter;  and  I  own  with  blushes  it  has 
for  some  time  had  too  great  weight  with  me : 
but  we  should  marry  to  please  ourselves,  not 
other  people;  and,  on  mature  consideration, 
I  can  see  no  reproach  justly  merited  by  rais- 
ing a  deserving  woman  to  a  station  she  is 
capable  of  adorning,  let  her  birth  be  what 
it  will. 

Sir  H,  Why  'tis  very  true,  my  lord.  I  once 
knew  a  gentleman  that  married  his  cook-maid: 
Le  was  a  relation  of  my  own — You  remember 
fat  Margery,  my  lady»  She  was  a  very  good 
sort  of  woman ,  inoeed  she  was,  and  made 
the  best  suet  dumplings  I  ever  tasted. 

Lad/S,  W^ill  you  never  learn,  sir  Harry, 
to  guard  your  expressions? — Well,  but  give 
me  leave,  my  lord,  to  say  a  word  to  you. — 
There  are  other  ill  consequences  attending 
such  an  alliance. 

Lord  A,  One  of  them  I  suppose  is,  that  I, 
a  peer,*  should  be  obliged  to  call  this  good 
olci  miller  father-in4aw.  But  wbere*s  the  shame 
in  that?  He  is  as  good  as  any  lord  in  being 
a  man ;  and  if  we  dare  suppose  a  lord  that 
is  not  an  honest  man,  he  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  more  respectable  character.  Come,  master 
Fairfield,  give  me  your  hand;  from  hence- 
forth you  have  done  with  working:  we  will 
pull  down  your  mill,  and  build  you  a  house 
in  the  place  of  it;  and  the  money  I  intended 
for  the  portion  of  your  daughter,  shall  now 
be  laid  out  in  purchasing  a  commission  for 
your  son. 

Ralph.  What,  my  lord,  will  you  make  me 
a  captain? 
Lord  A,  Ay,  a  colonel,  if  you  deserve  ili^ 
Ralph.  Then  I'll  keep  Fan. 


Enter  Guss. 

Giles.  Ods  bobs,  where  am  I  running— I 
beg  pardon  for  my  audacity. 

Ralph.  Hip,  farmer;  come  back,  m  on,  come 
back-^Sure  my  lord's  going  to  marry  sister 
himself,  feytber's  to  have  a  fine  house,  and 
I'm  to  be  a  captain. 

Lord  A.  Ho,  master  Giles,  pray  walk  in; 
here  is  a  lady  who,  I  dare  say,  ^ill  be  glad 
to  see  you,  and  give  orders  that  you  shall 
always  oe  made  welcome, 

Ratph,  Yes,  farmer,  you'll  always  be  wel- 
come in  the  kitchen. 

Lord  A.  What,  have  you  nothing  to  say 
to  your  old  acquaintance — Come,  pray  let  the 
farmer  salute  you— ^Nay,  a  kiss^i  insist  up- 
on it. 

SirH.  Ha,  ha,  ha-^heml 

LadjrS.  Sir  Harry,  I  am  ready  to  sink  at 
the  monstrousness  of  your  behaviour. 

Lord  A.  Fie,  master  Giles,  don't  look  so 
sheepfsh ;  you  and  I  were  rivals,  but  not  less 
friends  at  present.  You  have  acted  in  this 
affair  like  an  honest  Englishman,  wo  scorned 
even  the  shadow  of  dishonour,  and  thoushalt 
sit  rent-free  for  a  twelvemonth. 

ISirH  Come,  shan't  we  all  salute*- With 
yoiir  leave,  my  lord,  I'll — 

LadjS.  Sir  Harry! 

nNALB. 

Lord  A.  Yield  who  will  to  forms  a  martyr, 

While  unaw'd  by  idle  shame. 
Pride  for  happiness  I  barter, 

Heedless  of^the  millions'  blame. 
Thus  with  love  my  arms  I  quarter; 

Women  grac'd  in  nature  s  frame, 
Ev'ry  privilege,  by  diarter. 

Have  a  right  from  man  to  claim. 
Theo,       Eas'd  of  doubts  and  fears  presaging, 

What  new  joys  vrithin  me  rise ; 
Whiie  mamma,iier  frowns  assuaging. 

Dares  no  longer  tyrannise. 
So  long  storms  and  tempests  raging, 

W^hen  the  blust'ring  fury  dies, 
Ah,  how  lovely,  how  engaging,  ^ 

Prospects  fair,  and  cloudless  skies ! 
SirH.       Dad,  but  this  is  wondrous  pretty, 

Singing  each  a  roundelay ; 
And  Til  mingle  in  the  ditty, 

Though  I  scarce  know  what  to  say. 
\    There's  a  daughter  brisk  and  witty ; 

Here's  a  wife  can  wisely  sway : 
Trust  me,  masters,  'twere  a  pity, 

Not  to  let  them  have  their  way. 
PaL      My  example  is  a  rare  one ; 

But  the  cause  may  be  divin'd : 
Women  want  not  merit — dare  one 

Hope  discerning  men  to  find. 
O !  may  each  accomplish'd  fair  one, 

Bright  in  person,  sage  in  mind, 
Viewing  my  good  fortune,  share  one 

Full  as  splendid,  and  as  kind. 
Ralph.  Captain  Ualph  my  lord  will  dub  me, 

Soon  I'll  mount  a  huffe  cockade; 
Mounseer  shall  powder,  queue,  and 

club  me, 

'Gad,  I'll  he  a  roaring  blade. 
If  Fan  shall  offer  once  to  snub  mc, 

When  in  scarlet  all  array'd; 
Or  my  feather  dare  to  drub  raCy  ^ 

Frown  your  worst — but  who's  afraid  ? 
Gilts.   Laugh'd  at,  slighted,  circumvented,  ^ 
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And  exposed  for  folks  to  see% 
*ris  as  tnoY  a  man  repented 

For  his  follies  in  a  sheet. 
But  my  wrongs  go  unrcsented. 


Since  the  fates'haTe  thought th< 
This  good  company  contented, 
AH  my  wishes  are  complete. 

[Exeunt 


GEORGE  COLMAN  JUNIOR 

!•  the  SOB  of  the  enUior  of  Tke  OUndtBtin*  Marriage.  Wilh  the  preeise  time  of  hu  hirth  we  er«  iaiaeqiiaiatc4 ;  Wt 
ire  tuppue  it  to  hare  been  about  the  year  1767.  He  received  hii  earlj  education  at  Mr.  Fouataia's  acadniy  »  Mm;- 
bone,  at  that  time  in  high  eilimation.  He  wai  next  cent  to  Westminster  School,  and  aflerwarda  entered  at  Cbmlckarh 
College,  Oxford ;  but,  fur  what  reason  wo  know  not,  he  fiaiahcd  his  education  at  King's  College,  Old  Aberdeen  ;  wbcacs 
he  relumed  to  Iiondon,  and  was  entered  of  the  Temple;  with  the  dcsign-i  it  is  said,  to  qnalifj  him  for  the  bar.  Ba 
if  so,  ha  early  in  life  resigned  Coke  and  Littleton  in  tftvonr  of  the  Muses.  The  consciousness  of  literary  talentt,  ni 
an  easy  access  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  his  father's  theatre  >  naturally  directed  hie  attention  to  the  driaa; 
and  his  parent  seemea  to  fester  his  genius ;  as  he,  in  the  prologue  to  the  firnt  play  of  his  son'a,  nanonnced  bia  ss  "t 
chip  of  the  old  block."  When  his  father  was  seized  wilh  that  malady  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  snpcrinicadisf 
the  theatre >  Mr.  Colman  evinced  a  moat  commendable  £IisI  aflTeciion,  by  tke  great  attention  that  he  paid  te  bis  m^ 
to  the  intercsu  of  his  theatre.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Hir  Majealy  was  plcescd  to  transfer  tke  patent  te  km; 
and  he  has  discharged  the  dnties  of  manager  with  teal  and  alacritv  toward*  the  public  ,  and  liberality  towards  aulfcan 
and  aclora.  In  private  life  Mr.  Colman  is  socisl,  convivial,  and  inlclligent;  and  in  the  playful  contentions  of  wil  «si 
humour,  and  particularly  that  agreeable  comscatlon  called  repartee,  ho  may  perhaps  be  equalled,  bat,  we  think.  \» 
rarely  been  excelled.  In  his  heroic  pieces,  we  observe  a  poetical  vigour,  a  ferm  of  language,  and  a  east  of  scntiaa^ 
that  forcibly  remind  ua  of  the  very  best  of  our  ancient  dramatic  writers.  In  the  spring  of  Ihc  jear  17979  Mr.  Ceiasa 
published  Mj  Nightgown  and  SUppers,  a  thin  quarto,  consisting  of  some  amusing  poetical  trifles,  la  prolc^ac  m4 
epilngue,  we  cannot  better  compare  Mr.  Colman  wilh  any  one  than  with  the  late  Mr,  Garrtck.  Hia  compositiaas  it 
this  way  are  very  abnadant,  and  excelieat  ia  their  kind. 
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Opera  by  George  Colman  jna.  I787.  The  great  snceess  of  this  Opera  ia  erery  theatre  in  tka  Kiagdoat^  aiace  its  bt 
representation  at  the  Haymarkel,  is  justified  by  its  real  merit.  Tke  dialogue  is  not  «  eollectioa  of  trit«  reatmoa  plsco, 
to  coaoect  tlie  music;  but  is  replete  with  taste,  judgmeat,  and  manly  feeling;  the  allusions  to  slavery  (now  se  aeiif 
abolished)  correspond  with  ever^  British,  every  liberal,  mind.  The  mal-i-propos  offer  of  Inkle  to  sell  his  Yarics  u 
Sir  Christopher,  is  aa  admirable  lacidcat;  aad  indeed  all  the  ehartctrrs  are  as  forcibly  drawn,  that  tke  moat  Irifliag  psrt 
is  effective.  —  The  pathetic  story  of  Inkle  aad  Yarico  first  attracted  sympMby,  from  the  aarralive  of  Mr*  Addiaea,  a 
tha  Spectator :  to  that  affecting  story,  Mr.  Colman  was  indebted  only  for  the  cold,  calculating  Inkle  ;  and  the  f  cel'r, 
affectioaale  Yarico }— the  reat  of  the  characters  aad  the  dovelopemeat  of  the  whale  are  offspriag  of  his  abaadaat  iaveauea. 


•    .  DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

IMKLB.  I      CAMPLBT.      1      TRUDGE.      I      TARICO.  I      WOW8U. 

SIB.  CHBJSTOPBBK  CURET.      |      MEDIUM.        |      MATE.  |      NABCISSA.      |      PATTT. 

ScsNB.— jPiW/^  on  the  Main  of  America:  a/ten^iHirdSg  in  Barbadoes. 


ACTL 

SCKKB  I, — An  American  forest. 

Med.  XfTithouiX  Hnu  ho!  ho! 

Trudge,  {mihoui\  Hip!  hollol  ho!— Hip!— 

Enter  Medium  and  Trudge. 

Medn  Pshaw!  it*s  only  wasting  time  and 
breath.  Bawling  wonH  persuade  him  to  budge 
a  hit  faster.  Thinj^s  are  all  altered  now;  and, 
whatever  weight  it  may  have  in  some  places, 
bawling,  it  ^€^nk%^  don  t  go  for  argument,  here. 
Plague  on*t!  we  are  now  in  the  wilds  of 
America. 

Trudge.  Hip,  hillio — ho — hi! — 

Med,  Hold  your  tongue,  you  blockhead,  or — 

Trudge,  Lord  1  sir,  if  my  master  makes  no 
more  haste,  we  shall  all  be  put  to  sword  by  I 
the  knives  of  the  natives.  Tm  told  they  take ! 
off  heads  like  hats,  and  hang  'em  on  pegs  in 
their  parlours.  Mercy  on  us!  my  head  aches 
with  the  very  thoughts  of  it.  Uolo!  Mr.  Inkle! 
roaster;  holol 

Med*    Head    aches!   zounds,  so  does  mine 
with  your  confounded  bawling.     iCs  enough 


to  bring  all  the  natives  about  iu;  andwesksil 
be  stripped  and  plundered  in  a  minute. 

Trudge,  Aye;  stripping  is  the  first  tkiag 
that  would  happen  to  us;  for  they  seem  to ix 
woefully  off  for  a  wardrobe.  I  myself  txw 
three ,  at  a  distance ,  with  less  clothes  than  I 
have  when  I  get  out  of  bed:  all  dancing  about 
in  black  buff;  just  like  Adam  in  mooming. 

Med,  This  is  to  have  to  do  with  a  schemer! 
a  fellow  who  risqiies  his  life,  for  a  chaace  of 
advancing  his  interest — ^Always  advantage  ia 
view!  trying,  here,  to  make  discoveries  tbt 
tnay  promote  his  profit  in  £ngbn«L  Another 
Botany  Bay  scheme,  mayhap.  Nothing  eUe 
could  induce  him  to  guit  our  foraging  psrtr, 
frorn  the  ship;  when  ne  knows  every  inluka- 
tant^  here  is  not  only  as  bbck  as  a  pepper- 
corn, but  as  hot  into  the  bargain — ana  I,  like 
a  fool,  to  follow  himl  and  then  to  let  Wm 
loiter  behind.     Why.  nephew  1  why.  InUef 

^'       ^  ^\€4diing. 

Trudge.  Why,  Inkle— Weill  only  to  see 
the  difference  of  men!  he*d  have  thought  it 
very  hard,  now,  if  I  had  let  him  call  sooAcn 
after  me.    Ah!   I  wish  he  was  calling  sAer 
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me  now  I  in  the  old  jog-trot  way,  again. 
What  a  fool  was  1,  to  UaTC  London  for 
foreign  parts  1 — ^Tbat  ever  I  should  leave  Thread- 
needle-streety  to  thread  an  American  forest, 
where  a  man's  as  soon  lost  as  a  needle  in  a 
bottle  of  hay ! 

Med,  Patience,  Trudge!  patience!  If  we 
once  recover  the  ship — 

Trudee.  Lord,  sir,  I  shall  never  recover 
what  I  have  lost  in  coming  abroad.  When 
my  master  and  I  were  in  London,  I  had  such 
a  mortal  snug  birth  of  it!  why,  I  was  factotum. 

Med,  Fa'clotum  to  a  yonng  merchant  is  no 
such  sinecure,  neither. 

Trudge,  But  then  the  honour  of  it.  Think 
of  that,  sir;  to  be  clerk  as  well  as  own  man. 
Only  consider.  You  find  very  few  city  derks 
made  oilt  of  a  man  ^) ,  now-a-days.  To  be 
king  of  the  counting-house,  as  well  as  lord 
of  the  bed-chamber.  Ah  I  if  I  had  him  but 
now  in  the  little  dressing  room  behind  the 
oflice ;  tying  his  hair,  wiUi  a  bit  of  red  tape, 
as  usual. 

Med,  Yes,  or  writing  an  invoice  with  lamp- 
black, and  shining  his  shoes  with  an  ink-bottle, 
as  usual,  you  blundering  blockhead! 

Trudge.  Oh!  if  I  was  but  brushing  the  ac- 
counts, or  casting  up  the  coals!  mercy  on  us! 
wiiat*s  that? 

Med,  That!  what? 

Trudge,  Did*nt  you  hear  a  noise? 

Med,  Y^es— but— hush!  Oh,  heavens  .he 
praised!  here  he  is  at  last. 

Enter  Inku. 
Now,  nephew? 

Inkle,  So,  Mr.  IVftdium. 

Med,  Zounds,  one  would  think,  by  your 
confounded  composure,  that  you  were  walking 
in  St  James's  Park,  instead  of  an  American 
Forest;  and  that  all  the  beasts  were  nothing 
but  good  company.  The  hollow  trees,  here, 
centr^  boxes,  and  the  lions  in  *em  soldiers; 
the  jackalls,  courtiers;  the  crocodiles,  fine 
women;  and  the  baboons,  beaus.  What  the 
plague  made  you  loiter  so  long? 
•  Inkle,  Reflection. 

Med,  So  I  should  think ;  reflection  generally 
comes  lagging  behind.  What,  scheming,  1 
suppose;  never  quiet  At  it  again,  eh:  what 
a  nappy  trader  is  your  father,  to  have  so  pru- 
dent a  son  for  a  partner!  why,  you  are  the 
carefullest  Co.  in  the  whole  city.  Never  losing 
sight  of  the  main  chance;  and  that's  the  rea- 
son, perhaps,  you  lost  sight  of  us,  here,  on 
tbe  main  of  America. 

Inkle,  Right,  Mr.  Medium.  Arithmetic,  I 
own ,  has  been  the  means  of  our  parting  at 
present 

Trudge,   Ha!   a  sura  in  division,  I  reckon. 

[Aside. 

Med.  And  pray,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  what 
mighty  scheme  has  just  tempted  you  to  em- 
ploy your  head,  when  you  ought  to  make 
use  of  your  heels? 

Inkle,  My  heels!  here's  pretty  doctrine!  do 
you  think  I  travel  merely  for  motion?   a  fine 

i)  DoaM*  CBlrndrr.  The  tecond  DiaaiilaXf  grocrallj  given 
bj  the  actor  with  an  arch  look  at  ihe  nppcroboxea« 
llie  place  of  report  of  the  London  clerks  at  the  The- 
Blrea«  M*  that  there  are  very  few  derka  really  men 
flow-a^dayt,  they  being  rather  daadjiah  and  elTemi- 
naie  in  their  drcaa. 


ezpensiTe  plan  for  a  trader',  truly.  What» 
would  you  have  a  man  of  business  come 
abroad,  scamper  extravagantly  here  and  there 
and  every  where,  then  return  home,  and  have 
nothing  to  tell,  but  that  he  has  been  here  and 
there  and  every  where?  *sdeath,  sir,  would 
you  have  me  travel  like  a  lordP  Travelling, 
uncle,  was  always  intended  for  improvement; 
and  improvement  is  an  advantage;  and  ad- 
vantage is  profit,  and  profit  is  gain.  Which, 
in  the  travelling  translation  of  a  trader,  means, 
that  you  shoula  gain  every  advantage  of  im- 
proving your  profit.  1  have  been  comparing 
the  land,  here,  with  that  of  our  own  country. 

Med,  And  you  find  it  like  a  good  deal  of 
the  land  of  our  own  country  —  cursedly  en- 
cumbered wilh  black  legs  ^),  I  take  it 

Inkle.  And  calculating  how  much  it  might 
be  made  to  produce  by  the  acre. 

Med,  You  were? 

Inkle,  Yes;  I  was  proceeding  algebraically 
upon  the  subject. 

Med,  Indeed! 

Inkle*  And  just  about  extracting  the  square 
root. 

Med,  Hum! 

Inkle,  I  was  thinking  too,  if  so  many  na- 
tives could  be  caught,  how  much  they  might 
fetch  at  the  West  Indian  markets. 

Med,  Now  let  me  ask  you  a  ipiestion,  or 
two,  young  cannibal  catcher,  if  you  please. 

Inkle.  Well. 

Med,  Aren't  we  bound  for  Barbadoes ;  partly 
to  trade,  but  chiefly  to  carry  home  the  daughter 
of  the  governor,  oir  Christopher  Curry,  who 
has  till  now  been  under  your  fathers  care, 
in  Threadneedle-street,  for  polite  English  edu- 
cation ? 

Inkle*  Granted. 

Med,  And  isn't  it  determined,  between  the 
old  folks,  that  you  are  to  marry  Nardssa  as 
soon  as  we  set  there? 

Inkle,  A  uxed  thing. 

Med,  Then  what  the  devil  do  you  do  here, 
hunting  old  hairy  negroes,  when  you  ought 
to  be  ogling  a  fine  girl  in  the  shipr  Algebra, 
too!  you'll  have  other  things  to  think  of  when 
you  are  married,  I  promise  you.  A  plodding 
fellow's  head ,  in  tbe  bands  of  a  young  wife, 
like  a  boy's  slate  after  school,  soon  gets  all 
its  arithmetic  wiped  off:  and  then  it  appears 
in  its  true  simple  state;  dark,  empty,  and 
bound  in  wood.  Master  Inkle. 

Inkle,  Not  in  a  match  of  this  kind.  Why, 
it's  a  table  of  interest  from  beginning  to  end, 
old  Medium. 

Med,  W^ell,  well,  this  is  no  time  to  talk. 
Who  knows  but,  instead  of  sailing  to  a  wed-* 
ding,  we  may  get  cut  up,  here,  for  a  wedding 
dinner:  tossed  up  for  a  dingy  duke  perhaps, 
or  stewed  down  for  a  black  baronet,  or  eat 
raw  by  an  inky  commoner? 

Inkle,  W^hy,  sure,  you  aren't  afraid? 

Med,  Who,  I  afraid!  ha!  ha!  ha  I  no,  not 
I !  what  the  deuce  should  I  be  afraid  of?  thank 
heaven,  I  have  a  clear  conscience,  and  need 
not  be  afraid  of  any  thing.  A  scoundrel  might 
not  be  quite  so  easy  on  such  an  occasion; 
but  it's  the  part  of  an  honest  man  not  to  be- 
have like  a  scoundrel:  I  never  behaved  like  a 

i)  Black  legt>  (tlans)  for  Oamcttert;    and  the  Uaeke,  cr 
ncgroetf  bare*  of  cosrae^  black  lege. 
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scoundrel — for  which  reason  I  am  an  honest 
man«  you  know.  But  come — I  hate  to  boast 
of  my  good  qualities. 

Inkle,  Slow  and  sure,  ray  good,  virtuonsi 
Mr.  Medium !  our  companions  can  be  but  half 
a  mile  before  us :  and ,  if  we  do  but  double 
their  steps,  we  shall  overtake  *em  at  one  mile^s 
end,  by  all  the  powers  of  arithmetic. 

Med.  Ob,  curse  your  arithmetic!  how  are 
we  to  find  our  way? 

Inkle.  That,  unde,  must  be  left  to  the  doc- 
trine of  chances.  [ExeunL 

Scene  IL — Another  part  of  the  ForesL  A 
ship  at  anchor  in  ike  bay,  at  a  smali 
distance. 

JEnter  Sailors  o/id^  Mate,  as  returning /rom 

foraging. 

Mate.  Come,  come,  bear  a  hand  ^),  my 
lads.  Tbo*f  the  bay  is  just  under  our  bow- 
sprits, it  will  take  a  damned  deal  of  tripping 
to  come  at  it — ^there's  hardly  any  steering  clear 
of  the  rocks  here.  But  do  fre  muster  all 
hands?  all  right,  think  ye? 

Xst'SaiL  All  to  a  man  —  besides  yourself, 
and  a  monkey — the  three  land  lubbers^),  that 
edged  away  in  the  mominf,  goes  for  nothing, 
jou  know — thevVe  all  dead  may-hap,  by  this. 

Mate.  Dead  f  you  be — why,  they Ve  viends 
of  the  captain;  and,  if  not  brought  safe  aboard 
to-nigbt,  you  may  all  chance  to  have  a  salt 
eel  for  your  supper — that's  all. —  Moreover, 
the  young  plodding  spark,  he  with  the  grave, 
foul-weather  face,  there,  is  to  man  the  tight 
little  frigate.  Miss  Narcissa,  what  d*ye  call  her, 
that  is  bound  with  us  for  Barbadoes.  Bot'em 
for  not  keeping  under  way,  Fsay!  but  come, 
let*s  see  if  a  song  will  bring  *em  to.  Let's 
have  a  full  chorus  to  the  good  merchant  ship, 
the  Achilles,  that's  wrote  by  our  Captain. 

The   Achilles,  though  cbristen'd,    good  ship, 

tis  surmisM, 
From  that  old  man  of  war,  great  Achilles,  so 

prix  d, 
W^as  he,  like  our  vessel,  pray,  fairly  baptiz'd? 

Ti  tol  lol,  etc 

Poets  sung  that  Achilles — if,  now,  they've  an 

itch 
To  sing  this,  future  ages  may  know  which  is 

which ; 
And  that  one  rode  in  Greece — and  the  other 

in  pitch. 

What  tho'   but   a  merchant  ship  —  sure  our 

supplies : 
Now  your  men  of  war's  gain  in  a  lottery  lies, 
And  how  blank  they  all  look,  when  they  can't 

get  a  prize! 

What   are   all  their   fine  i^ames?    when   no 

rhino's  behind. 
The  Intrepid,  and  Lion,  look  sheepish,  youll 

find ; 
Whilst,  alas!  the  poor  Aeolus  can't  raise  the 

wind! 

Then  the  Thunderer's  dumb;  out  of  tune  the 

Orpheus ;  • 

The  Ceres  has  nothing  at  all  to  product; 

l)  Make  haale. 

b)  Tbe  vlefaat  dmomnialloB   given  \tj  anijort  to  peraoaa 
.    aet  belonging   to   the   «ea«    to   ahaw   their  raperlttive 
coatempt>for  crerj  Uiiag  on  dry  land. 


[Act  I. 

And  the  Eagle,  1  warrant  you,  loob  Kke  a 

goose. 

But  we  merchant  lads,   tho*  the  foe  we  caaH 

maul. 
Nor  are  paid,  like  fine  king-ships,  to  figkl  ai 

a  call. 
Why  we  pay  ourselves  well,  without  OgbtiBf; 

at  all. 

IstSaiL  Avast!  look  a-head  there.  Here 
they  come,   chased  by  a  fleet  of  black  derili. 

Mitish.  And  the  devil  a  fire  have  I  to  nie 
'em.  W^e  han't  a  grain  of  powder  left.  What 
must  we  do,  lad? 

2ndSaiL  Do?  sheer  ofif^  to  be  sure. 

AIL  Come,  bear  a  hand,  Master  Marlio- 
spike ! 

Midsh.  {Reluctantly]  W^ell,  if  I  «iutl,  1 
must  \Going  to  the  other  side  and  haUaing 
to  Inkle,  etc.l    Yoho,  lubbers!  crowd  all  tbe 


sail  you  can,  d^e  mind  me! 


[ExiL 


^ 

Enter  Medium,    running,    as  pursued  hj 

the  Blacks.  ' 

Med.  Nephew!  Trudge!  mn  —  scanperl 
scour — fly!  sounds,  what  narm  did  I  ever  do, 
to  be  hunted  to  dea^  by  a  pack  of  blood- 
hounds? why,  nephew!  Oh,  confound joor 
long  sums  in  arithmetic!  Fll  take  care  oIbt* 
self;  and  if  we  must  have  any  arithmetic,  w 
and  carry  one  for  my  money.        [Runt  QfJ 

V'  Enter  Inklb  and  Trudge,  hastUj. 

Trudge,  Oh !  that  ever  I  was  bom,  to  leaft 
pen,  ink,  and  powder,  for  this! 

Inkle.  Trudge,  how  far  are  the  sailon  be 
fore  us?  # 

Trudge.  I'll  run  and  see,  sir,  directly. 

Inkle.  Blockhead,  come  here.  The  savages 
are  close  upon  us ;  we  shall  scarce  be  able  to 
recover  our  party.  Get  behind  this  tuft  of 
trees  with  me;  they'll  pass  us,  and  we  nuj 
then  recover  our  ship  with  safety. 

Trudge.  [Going behind]  Oh!  'rhreadoeedle 
street,  1  bread! — 

Inkle*  Peace. 

Trudge.  [Hiding]  needle-street. 

[  They  hide  behind  trees.  liatiQes  crou 
After  a  long  pause.  Inkle  lookt 
from  the  trees. 

Inkle.  Trudge. 

Trudge.  Sir.  \In  a  whispet. 

Inkle.  Are  they  all  gone  by? 

Trudge.  Won  t  you  look  and  sec? 

Inkle.  [Looking  round]  So ,  alTs  safe  at 
last  [Coming  forward'X  Nothing  like  poiin 
in  these  cases;  but  you'd  have  run  oo,  like  < 
booby!  A  tree,  I  fancy,  you'll  find,  in  fulsre, 
the  best  resource  in  a  hot  pursuit. 

Trudge.  Oh,  charming!  It's  a  retreat  iiv^ 
king>),  sir.  Mr.  Medium,  however,  has  sol 
got  tip  in  it;  your  uncle,  sir,  has  run  oa  fiW 
a  booby;  anuhas  got  up  with  our  partj  bj 
this  time,  I  take  it;  who  are  now  most  w; 
at  the  shore.  But  what  are  we  to  do  next,  sir. 

Inkle.  Beconnoitre  a  little,  and  then  proceed 

Trudge.  Then  pray,  sir,  proceed  to  reeos- 
noitre;  for,  the  sooner  tbe  tetter. 

Inkle.  Then  look  out,  d'ye  hear,  aad  ^ 
me  if  you  discover  any  danger. 

Trudge.  Y— ye— s— yes;  but— [IVwmMmV 

l)  CliarJca  ad.  kid  kinMelf  in  a  tree. 
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Inkie,  Welly  is  the  coast  clear? 
Trudge.  Eh!   Ob  lord!— Clear?  IRudbing 
^  his  eyes]   Oh  dear!   oh  dear!   the  coast  will 
soon  be  clear  enough  now,  I  promise  you — 
Tbe  ship  is  under  sail,  sir! 

Inkle.  Confusion!  my  property  carried  ofF 
in  tbe  vessel. 

Trudge.  AH,  all,  sir,  except  me. 
InkJe.  They  may  report  'roe  dead,  perhaps ; 
and  dispose  of  my  property  at  the  next  island. 

\/^essel  under  sail. 

Trudge.  Ah !  there  they  go.  \A  gun  fired] 

That  will  be  tbe  last  report^)  we   sbafi  ever 

hear  from  'em,   Vm  afraid.  —  That's  as  much 

as  to  say,  good  by  to  ye.    And  here  "we  are 

left — two  fine,  fuU-^own  babes  in  tbe  wood! 

Inkle.  What  an  lil-timed  accident  t  just  too, 

when  my   speedy   unioQ.  with    Narcissa,    at 

Barbadoes,  would  so  much  advance  my  interests. 

Something  must  be  hit  upon,   and^speedily; 

but  what  resource?  {Thinking. 

Trudge.  The  old  one — a  tree,  sir — 'tis  all 

w^e  have  for  it  now.     Wliat  would  I   give, 

aow,  to  be  perched   upon  a  high  stool,   with 

our  brovy-n  desk  squeezed  into  the  pit  of  my 

stomach — scribbling  away  an  old  parchment! — 

But  all  my  red  ink  will  be  spilt  by  an  old 

hiack  pin  of  a  negro. 

A  voyage  over  seas  had  not  enter'd  my  head, 
Had  I  known  but  on  which  side  to  butter  my 

bread. 


at  all! 

Oho!  I'm  a  terrible  booby! 
Oh,  what  a  sad  booby  am  I! 

In  London,  what  gay  chop-house  signs  in  tbe 

street  1 
But  the  only  sign  here,   is  of  nothing  to  eat. 
Heigho!  that  I — for  hunger  should  die! 
My  mutton's  all  lost;  Tra  a  poor  staiving  elf; 
\nd  for  all  the  world  like  a  lost  mutton  myself. 

Oho!  I  shall  die  a  lost  mutton! 

Oh!  what  a  lost  mutton  am  11 

F*or  a  neat  slice  of  beef,  I  could  roar  like  a  bull ; 
\Qd   mj   stomach's  so   empty,    my  heart  is 

quite  fulL 
ieigho !  that  I — for  hunger  should  die ! 
3ut,   grave  without  meat,   I 'must  here  meet 

my  grave, 
**or  my  bacon^  I  fancy,  I  never  shall  save. 
Oh^!  I  shall  ne'er  save  my  bacon! 
I  can't  save  my  bacon,  not  I! 

Trudge.  Hum  I  I  was  thinking  —  I  was 
binkiog,  sir  —  if  so  many  natives  could  be 
aught,  how  much  they  might  fetch  at  the 
^est  India  markets! 

Inkle.  Scoundrel!  is  this  a  time  to  jest? 

Trudge.  No,  faith,  sir!  hunger  is  too  sharp 
>  be  jested  vrith.  As  for  me,  I  shall  starve 
9r  want  of  food.  Now  you  may  meet  a 
ickier  fate:  yov  are  able  to  extisact  the  square 


ool< 


ou    can 
Noise  at 


sir;  vand  that's  the  very  best  provision 
»n    find    here   to    live    upon.     But  I! 


upon 
a  distance]    Mercy  on  us!   here 


ley  corae  again. 

Inkle.  Confusion !  deserted  on  one  side,  and 
ressed  on  the  other,  which  way  shall  I  turn  ? — 

i)  Rapofl  4f  •  (im :  and  r«porU  aa  weooBt  ^f  aaj  thing 
that  liM  %app«iicrf. 


This  cayem  may  prove  a  safe  retreat  to  us 
for  the  present    I'll  enter,  cost  what  it  will. 

Truifge.  Oh  Lord!  no,  don't,  don't—  We 
shall  pay  too  dear  for  our  lodging,  depend  on't 

Inkle.  This  is  no  time  for  debating.  You 
are  at  the  mouth  of  it:  lead  the  way,  Trudge. 

Trudge.  What!  go  in  before  your  honour! 
I  know  my  place  better,  I  assure  you — I  might 
walk  into  more  mouths  than   one,    perhaps, 

[Aside. 

Inkle.  Coward !  then  foUow  me.  {Noise  agairu 

Trudge.  I  must,  sir;  I  must!  Ah  Trudge, 
Trudge!  what  a  damned  hole  are  you  getting 
into!  [Exeunt, 

ScBRB  IIL — A  cape,  decorated  with  skins 
of  wild  beasts,  feathers,  etc.  a  rude  kind 
of  curtain,  as  door  to  an  inner  part. 

Enter  Inklb  and  Tauogb,  from  mouth  of 

the  cavern. 

Trudge.  Why,  sir!  you  must  be  mad  to 
go  any  farther. 

Inkle.  So  far,  at  least,  we  have  proceeded 
with  safety.  Ha !  no  bad  specimen  of  savage 
elegance.  These  ornaments  would  be  worth 
something  in  England. — We  have  little  to  fear 
here,  I  hope:  this  cave  rather  bears  the  pleasing 
face  of  a  profitable  adventure. 

Trudge.  Very  likely,  sir;  but,  for  a  pleasing 
face,  it  has  the  cursed'st  ugly  mouth  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.  Now  do,  sir,  make  off  as 
fast  as  you  can.  If  we  once  get  clear  of  the 
natives'  houses,  we  have  litt^  to  fear  from 
ibe  lions  and  leopards ;  for,  by  tbe  appearance 
of  their  parlours,  they  seem  to  have  killed  all 
the  wild  beasts  in  the  country.  Now  pray, 
do,  my  good  master,  fake  my  advice,  and  run 
away. 

Inkle.  Rascal !  Talk  again  of  going  out,  and 
rU  flea  you  alive. 

Trudge.  That's  just  what  I  expect  for  coming 
in.  —  All  that  enter  here  appear  to  haye  had 
their  skin  stript  over  their  cars ;  and  ours  will 
be  keot  for  curiosities — W^e  shall  stand  here, 
stttfleo,  for  a  couple  of  white  wonders. 

Inkhs.  This  curtain  seems  to  lead  to  another 
apartment:  I'll  draw  it 

Trudge,  ^o^  no,  no,  don't;  don't.  We  may 
be  called  to  account  for  disturbing  the  com- 
pany :  you  may  get  a  curtain  lecture,  perhaps, 
sir. 

Inkle.  Peace,  booby,  and  stand  on  your 
guard. 

Trudge.  Oh!  what  will  become  of  us!  some 
grim,  seven-foot  fellow  ready  to  scalp  us. 

Inkle.  By  heaven!  a  woman! 

{Yarico  and  PFbwski,  discovered  asleep. 

^  Trudge.  A  woman!  {Aside-^loud]  But  let 

him  come  on;  Pm  ready — dam'me,  I  don't  fear 

facing  the  devil  himself— Faith,  it  is  a  woman— 

fast  asleep,  too.  i 

Inkle.  And  beautiful  as  an  angel! 

Truelge.  And,  egad!  there  seems  to  be  a 
nice,  little,  plump,  bit  in  the  comer;  only 
she's  an  angel  of  rather  darker  sort 

Inkle,  Hush!  keep  back — she  wakes. 

{Yarico  comes  forward'^ Inkle  and 
Trudge  retire  to  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  scene. 
Yeurico,  When  the  chace  of  day  is  done, 
And  the  shaggy  lion's  skin. 
Which,  for  us,  our  warriors  win, 
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Decks  our  cells,  at  set  of  sun; 
Worn  wilb  toii,  with  sleef  opprest, 
I  press  mj  mossy  bed,  and  siok  to  rest. 

Then,  once  more,  I  see  our  train. 
With  all  our  cbace  renewM  again: 

Once  more,  *tis  day, 

Once  more,  our  prey 
Gnashes  his  angry  teeth,  and  foams 

m  vain. 

Again,  in  sullen  haste,  he  flies, 

Ta'en  in  the  toil,  again  he  lies. 
Again  he  roars — and,  in  my  slumbers, 

dies. 

Inkle,  Our  language! 

lYudffe,   Zounds,  she  has  thrown  me  into 
a  cold  sweat. 

Yarico.   Hark!  I  heard  a  noise!   Wowski, 
awake!  whence  can  it  proceed? 

[She  wakes  fVowski,  and  they  both  come 

for^itrd  -^  Yarico   iotvards  Xnkle; 

ff^otvski  towards  Trudge, 

Yar,  Ah !  what  form  is  this  ? — are  you  a  man  ? 

Inkle,   True  flesh  and  blood,  my  charming 

heathen,  I  promise  you. 

Yar,   Vvhat  harmony. in  his  Toice!  what  a 
shape!  How  fair  his  skm  too! —        [Gazing, 
Trudge,  This  must  be  a  lady  of  quality,  by 
her  staring. 

Yar,  Say,  stranger,  whence  come  you? 
Inkle,  From  a  far  distant  island ;  driven  on 
this  coast  by  distress,    and  deserted  by  my 
companions. 

Yar.  And  do  you  know  the  .  danger  that 
surrounds  you  here?  our  woods  are  filled 
with  beasts  of  prey — ray  countrymen,  too — 
(yet,  I  think  they  couldn*t  find  the  heart) — 
might  kill  you.  —  It  would  be  a  pity  if  you 
feU  in  their  way  —  I  think  I  should  weep  if 
you  came  to  any  harm. 

Trudge,  O  ho  1^  it*s  time,  I  see,  to  begin 
making  interest  with  the  chambermaid. 

[Takes  fT'owski  apart. 
Inkle.  How  wild  and  beautiful!  sure,  there's 
magic  in  her  shape,  and  she  has  rivetted  ine 
to  toe  place.    But  where  shall  I  look   for  sa- 
fety? let  me  fly,  and  avoid  my  death. 

Yar.  Oh!  no—But — \as  ij  nuzzled"]  well 
then,  di^  stranger,  but,  aon\  depart.  —  But  I 
will  try  to  preserve  you ;  and  if  you  are  kill> 
ed,  Yarico  must  die  too !  Yet,  *tis  I  alone  can 
save  you :  your  death  is  certain  without  my 
assistance;  and  indeed,  indeed,  you  shall  not 
want  it 

Inkle.  My  kind  Yarico!  what  means,  then, 
must  be  used  for  my  safety? 

Yar,  My  cave  must  conceal  you :  none  enter 
it,  since  my  father  was  slain  in  battle.  I  will 
bring  you  food,  hy  day,  then  lead  you  to  our 
unfrequented  groves,  by  moonlight,  to  listen 
to 'the  nightingale.  If  you  should  sleep.  Til 
watch  you,  and  wake  you  w)ien  there's  danger. 
Inkle.  Generous  maid !  then,  to  you  I  will 
owe  my  life;  and  whilst  it  lasts,  nothing  shall 
part  us. 

Yar.  And  shan't  it,  shan't  it  indeed? 
Inkle,  No,  my  Yarico!    for,  when  an  op- 
portunity offers  to  return  to  my  country,  you 
shall  be  my  companion. 

Yar.  Vvhat!  cross  the  seasl 
Inkle.  Yes.  Help  me   to   discover  a  vessel, 
and  you  shall  enjoy  wonders.    Yon  shall  be 


decked  in  silks|  my  brave  maid,  and  have  a 
house  drawn  with  horses  to  carry  yoo. 

Yar.  Nay,  do  not  laugh  at  m^*bnt  is  it  so? 

Inkle.  It  is,  indeed! 

Yar.  Oh,  wonder!  I  wish  my  coontryvro- 
men  could  see  me — But  won't  your  wamort 
kill  us? 

Inkle,  No,  our  only  danger,  on  land,  is  ken. 

Y€tr.  Then  let  us  retire  further  into  the 
cave.     Come — your  safety  b  in  my  keeping. 

Inkle.  I  follow  you — Yet,  can  you  run  sone 
risque  in  following  roe  ?  • 

DUETT. 

Inkle.  O  say,  simple  maid,  have  you  formM 

any  notion 
Of  all  the  rude  dangers  in  crossing 

the  ocean? 
When  winds    whistle    shrilly,  ab! 

won't  they  remind  you, 
To  sigh,,  with  regret,  for  the  grot 
.  leA  behind, you? 
Yar»     Ah !  no,  I  could  follow,  and  sail  tke 

world  over. 
Nor  think  of  my  grot,  when  I  look 

at  my  lover! 
The* winds  which  blow'  round  os, 

your  arms  for  my  pillow, 
Will  lull  us  to   sleep,   whilst  vre*R 
rock'^d  by  each  billow. 
Both,   O  say  then,  my  true  love,  we  nerrr 

will  sunder. 
Nor   shrink   from   the   tempest,  'oor 

dread  the  big  thuoder: 
While  constant,   we'll   laugh  at  aQ 

changes  of  weather. 
And  journey,   all     over    the  vrorM, 
both  together. 
Trudge.  Why,  you  speak  English  as  wd! 
as  I,  my  little  Wowski. 
fToivs,   Iss. 

Trudge,  Iss  f  and  you  learnt  it  from  a  stranfit 
man,  that  tumbled  firom  a  bi^  boat,  maor 
moons  ago,  you  say! 

fVows,  Iss— teach  me — teach  good  many. 
Trudge,  Then,  what  the  devil  made  *ein  so 
surpris'd  at  seeing  us !  was  he  like  me?  VkYom, 
shakes  her  head]  Not  90  smart  a  bony,  mav- 
hap.  W^as  his  face,  now,  round,  and  comefr, 
and — eh!  [Stroking  his  chin]  Was  it  lib 
mine? 

Wows.  Like  dead  leaf — brown  and  shnvcL 
Trudge.  Oh,  oh,  an  old  shipwrecked  sailor, 
I  warrant.     With  white   and  grey   hair,  eli, 
my  pretty  beauty  spot? 

Frows,  Iss ;  ail  white.  When  night  coik, 
he  put  it  in  pocket. 

Trudge,  Oh !  wore  a  wig.  But  the  old  boT 
taught  you  something  more  than  Englitb,  > 
believe. 

Wows,  Iss. 

Trudge,  The  devil  he  did  I    What  wsi  it? 
Wows,  Teach  me  put  dry  grass,  red  k^ 
in  hollow  white  stick. 

Trudge,  hyt\  what  was  that  for? 
Wows,  Put  in  my  mouth — eo  pbfl^  pod 
Trudge.  Zounds  1  didheteacAyoutosnokc? 
Wows.  Iss. 

Trudge.  And  what  became  of  him  at  last? 
What  Old  your  countrymen  do  for  the  poor 
fellow? 

Wows.  £athim  one  day— Ourchief  kill  fciA 


[Act  II.  ScBNs  1.] 

Trudge,  Mercy  on  us!  what  damned  sto- 
macbfl,  to  swallow  a  toogh  old  tar!  tbpugb, 
for  ibe  matter  of  that,  tbers*s  many  of  our 
captains  would  eat  all  tbey  kill,  I  belicYe!  Ab, 
poor  Trudge!  your  killing  comes  nexL 

[Anxiousljr. 

ff^otPS.  No,  no — not  you — no — 

IRunninff  to  him. 

Trudge,  No  ?  wby  what  shall  I  do,  if  I  get 
in  their  paws? 

fVows,  I  fight  for  you! 

Trudge.    Vvill  you?   ecod    she^s    a    brave, 

§ood*natured,  wench !  she*!!  be  worth  a  bun- 
red  of  your  English  wives — Whenever  they 
fight  on  their  husband's  account,  it*s  with  him 
instead  of  for  him,  I  fancy.  But  how  the 
pla|[ue  am  I  to  live  here  ? 

rFba^s,  I  feed  you — bring  you  kid. 

While  man,  never  go  away—* 

Tell  me  wby  need  you? 
Stay,  with  your  Wowski,  stay: 

\Vowsky  will  feed  you. 
Cold  moons  are  now  coming  in: 

Ah  don*t  go  grieve  me ! 
ril  wrap  you  in  leopard*s  skin: 

White  man,  don*t  leavo  me. 

And  when  all  the  sky  is  blue, 

Sun  makes  warm  weather, 
ni  catch  you  a  cockatoo, 

Dress  you  in  feather. 
When  cold  comes,  or  when  *tis  hot 

Ah  don*t  go  grieve  me! 
Poor  Wowski  will  be  forgot — 
White  man,  don*t  feave  me! 
Trudge,  Zounds!  leopard's  skin  for  winter 
wear,  and  feathers  for  a  summer's   suit!   Ha, 
ha  I  I  shall  look  like  a  walking  bamn^er^clotb, 
at  Chrislmas,  and  an  upright  shuttlecock,   in 
the  dog-days.    And  for  all  this,   if  my  master 
and  I  find  onr  way  to  England,  you  shall  be 
part  of  our  travellmg  equipage;  and,   when  1 
get  there,  I'll  give  you  a  couple  of  snug  rooms, 
on  a  first  floor,  and  visit  you   every   evening 
as  soon  as  I  come  from  the   counting  house. 
Do  you  lilce  it? 
Proups,  1st. 

Trudge,  Damme,  what  a  flashy  fellow  I 
shall  seem  in  the  city!  Til  get  her  a  white 
boy  1)  to  bring  up  the  tea-kettle.  Then  I'll 
teach  you  to  write  and  dress  hair. 
fT'ows,  You  great  man  in  your  country? 
Trudge,  Oh  yes,  a  very  great  man.  I'm 
head  clerk  of  the  counting-house,  and  first 
valel-de^ambre  of  the  dressing-room.  I  pounce 
parchments,  powder  hair,  black  shoes,  ink  pa** 

fer,  shave  beards,  and  mend  pens.  But,  hold; 
had  forgot  one  material  point— -you   am't 
married,  1  hope? 

fVowg,  No :  you  he  my  chum- chum ! 
Trudge*  So  1  will.     It  s  best,  however,  to 
be  sure  of  her  being  single;  for  Iqdian  hus- 
bands are  not  ouite  %o  complaisant  as  English 
ones,  and  the  vulgar  dogs  might  thing  of  looking 

x)  la  Ik*  time  when  p«opl«  eatily  made  great  forlnnc*, 
in  •  thort  time,  in  the  Indie«,  it  waa  cuaiomarjr  fnr 
Uies9  peraoiw  to  bring  »vcr  ivith  them  a  btach  boj  to 
waft  at  {able,  and  act  a*  ladj'a  footman,  (probably 
from  the  idea  that  they  Tiroald  make  better  acrvantj, 
•a  not  baring  the  aama  ideaa  «f  liberty  aa  an  Kngliah 
aenrant)  ao  ihat  Trudge'a  idea  of  hairing  a  ivhUe  boy 
for  hlaek  Wowaki  makea  a  laughabl*  conlraat,  not 
only  of  the  lady  with  that  of  the  buy  ;  bat  alao  the 
nitalom  that  «mw«  with  thai  he  pretended  lo  introdnee. 
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a  little  after  their  spouses.  Well,  as  my  master 
seems  king  of  this  pa|pce,  und  has  taken  his 
Indian  queen  alreaay.  Til  e'en  be  usher  of  the 
black  rod  here.  But  you  have  had  a  lover  or 
two  in  your  time;  eh,  W^owski? 

ff^Oivs,  Oh  iss — great  many — I  tell  you. 

DUET.  ^ 

fVoivs.    Wampu  m,  S  wampum,  Yanko,  Lan- 

ko,  Nanko,  Pownatowski, 

Black  men— plenty — twenty->fight 
for  me. 

While  man,  woo  you  true? 
Trudge.  Who? 
fVatAts,     You. 

Trudge.  Yes,  pretty  little  W^owshi ! 
fVotvs.    Then,  I  leave  all  and  follow  thee. 
Trudge,  Oh    then    turn   about,    my    little 

tawny  tight  one! 

Don't  y>u  like  me? 
fFbcpS.    Iss,  you  re  like  the  snow! 

If  you  slight  one. — 
Trudge,  Never,  not  for  any  white  one: 

You  are  beautiful  as  any  sloe. 
FTofiPS.    Wars,  jars,  scars,  can't  expose  ye, 

In  our  grot — 
Trudge^  So  snug  and  cosey! 
Wows,    Flowers  neatly 

Pick'd  shall  sweetly 

Make  your  bed. 
Trudge.  Coving,  toying, 

VVith  a  rosy  posey. 

When  I'm  dosey, 

Bear-skin    night-caps,    too,    shall 
warm  my  head. 
Both,        Bear-skin  night-caps,  etc.  etc. 

{ExeunL 

ACT  II. 
Scene  h-^The  Qua/  at  Barbadoes. 

Enter  several  Planters. 
ist  Plant,  I  saw  her  this  morning,  gentle- 
en,  you  may  depend  on't.  My  telescope 
never  fails  mc.  I  pop'd  upon  her  as  I  was 
taking  a  peep  from  my  balcony.  A  brave 
tight  ship,  I  tell  you,  bearing  down  directly 
^o^  Barbadoes  here. 

2d  Plant,  Ods  my  life!  rare  news!  W^c 
have  not  had  a  vessel  arrive  in  our  harbour 
these  six  weeks. 

3d  Plant  And  the  last  brouebt  only  madam 
Narcissa,  our  Governor's  daughter,  from  Eng- 
land ;  with  a  parcel  of  laty,  idle,  white  folU 
about  her.  Such  cargoes  will  never  do  for 
our  trade,  neivhbour. 

^th Plant  No,  no:  wt  want  slaves.  A  ter- 
rible dearth  of  *em  in  Barbadoes,  lately!  but 
your  dingy  passengers  for  my  money.  Give 
me  a  vessel  like  a  collier,  where  all  the  lading 
tumbles  out  as  black  as  my  bat.  But  are  you 
sure,  now,  you  aren't  mistaken  ? 

ITo  IstPlanter. 


men 


if  I  was  on  board. 

2d  Plant  Indeed !   and   what  were  her  co^ 
lours  ? 

ist Plant  Um!  why  English*^  or  Dutch-^ 
or  French-— I  don't  exactly  remember, 

M Plant  What  were  the  sailors  aboard? 
101 
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PaUjr,  Not  f,  Tna^m,  not  L  But,  if  our 
Toyage  from  Eogland  was  so  pleasant,  H 
wasn't  owififf  to  Mr.  Inkle,  rni  certain.  He 
didoH  play  tne  fiddle  in  our  cabin,  and  dance 


istPlanL  Eh!  why  they  were  English  too 
—or  Dutch — or  French-^  I  can*t  perfectly  re- 
collect. 

4ih  Plant,  Your  glass,  neighbour,  is  a  little 
like   a    glass  to   much:    it  makes   you  forget  on   the   deck,    and   come    lancttisking  wttk  a 
every  thing  you  ought  to  remember.  jglsss  of  warm  water  in   his   faaod,  when  we 

[^Crjr  ixfithout,  A  sail,  a  sail,, 'were  seasick.     Ah,  ma*am,  that  water wamM 
\  Egad,   hut  Fm  right  tho\     Now,! your  heart,  Vm  confident     Mr.  lokie;  no,  no! 

Captain  Cam — 

Nar.  There  is  no  end  to  this!  Remember, 
Patty,  keep  your  secrecy,  or  you  entirely  lose 
my  favour. 

Paiijr,  Never  fear  me,  ma^am.  But  if  tomN 
body  I  know  is  not  acquainted  with  tht 
governor,  there's  such  a  thine  as  dancioft  at 
balls,  and  squeezing  hands  when  you  lead  op, 
and  squeezing  them  again  when  you  cist  down, 
and  walking  on  the  quay  in  a  mominjr.  Oh, 
I  wonH  utter  a  syllable.  [_Archlr'\  Bot  re< 
member,  Vm  as  close  as  a  patcb-bos.  Mnn'i 
the  word,  ma'am,  I  promise  you. 

This  maxim  let  evVy  one  hear, 

ProdaimM  from  the  north  to  the  soilb; 
Whatever  comes  iu  at  your  ear, 

Should  never  run  out  at  your  mouth 
We  servants,  like  servants  of  state. 

Should  listen  to  all,  and  be  dumb; 
Let  others  harangue  and  debate. 

We  look  wise — shake  our  heads,*— and ut 
mum. 


ist  Plant. 
gentlemen ! 

AIL  Aye,  aye;   the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

[^Exeunt,  hastily. 

Enter  Narcissa  and  Pattt. 

JVar.  Freshly  now  the  breeze  is  blowing; 
As  yon  ship  at  anchor  rides. 
Sullen  waves,  incessant  flowing. 

Rudely  dash  against  the  sides: 
So  my  heart,  its  course  impededj 
Beats  in  my  perturbed  breast; 
Doubts,  like  waves  by  waves  succeeded, 
Rise,  and  still  deny  it  rest. 

Patty,  Well,  ma'am,  as  1  was  saying — 

Aiir.  Well,  say  no  more  of  what  you  were 
saying^Sure,  Patty,  you  forget  where  you 
are:  a  little  caution  wfll  be  necessary  now,  I 
think. 

Patty,  Lord,  madam,  how  is  it  possible  to 
help  talking?  VVe  are  in  Barbadoes,  here,  to 
be  sure — but  then,  ma'am,  oni  may  let  out  a 
little  in  a  private  morning's  walk  by  ourselves. 

Nar,  Nay,  it's  the  same  thing  with  you  in- 
doors, [for  a  gown. 

Patty,  I  never  blab,  ma'.im,  never,  as  1  hope 

Nar,  And  your  never  blabbing,  as  you  call 
it,  depends  chiefly  on  that  hope,  I  believe. 
The  unlocking  my  chest,  locks  up  all  your 
faculties.  An  old  silk  gown  ^akcs  you  turn 
your  hack  on  all  my  secrets;  a  large  bonnet 
Blinds  your  eyes;  and  a  fashionable  high  hand- 
kerchief covers  your  ears,  and'  stops  your 
mouth  at  once,  Patty. 

Patty,  Dear  ma'am,  how  can  you  think  a 
body  so  mercenary !  am  I  always  teasing  you 
about  gowns  and  gew-gaws,  and  fal-lals  and 
finery?  Or  do  you  take  mc  for  a  conjuror, 
that  nothinff  will  come  out  of  my  mouth  hut 
ribbons?  I  nave  told  the  story  ot  our  voyage, 
indeed,  to  old  Guzzle,  the  butler,  who  is'very 
inquisitive;  and,  between  ourselves,  is  the  ug- 
liest old  quiz  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

Nar,  Well,  well,  I  have  seen  him;  pitted 
with  the  small-pox,  and  a  red  face. 

Patty,  Right,  ma'am.  It's  for  all  the  world 
like  his  master's  cellar,  full   of  holes    and   li- 

rior.  But,  when  he  asks  me  what  you  and 
think  of  the  matter,  why  I  look  wise,  and 
cry,  like  other  wise  people  who  harve  ttolbing 
\q  say — Alps  for  the  best. 

Nar,  And,  thus,  you  lead  him  to  imagine  I 
am  but  little  inclined  to  the  match. 

Patiy,  Lord,  ma'am,  how  could  that  be? 
Why,  I  never  said  a  word  about  Captain 
Campley. 

Nar*  Hush !  hush,  for  heaven's  sake. 

Paity,  Ay  I  there  it  is  now.— There,  ma'am, 
Pm  as  mute  as  a  mackarcl — That  name  stri- 
kes me  dumb  in  a  moment.  I  don't  know 
bow  it  is,  but  Captain  Campley  some  bow 
or  other  has  the  knack  of  stopping  my  mouth 
nllener  thaq  any  body  else,  ma'am. 

Nar,  His  name  againt— Consider.— Nerer 
mcnti<ni  it;  I  desire  yon. 


The  judge  in  dull  dignity  drcst, 

In  silence  hears  barristers  preach; 
And  then,  to  prove  silence  is  best, 

He'll  get  up,  aifd  give  iheni  a  speeck 
By  saying  but  little,  the  maid 

Will  keep  her  swain  under  her  thumb; 
And  tlic!  lover  that's  true  to  his  trade, 

is  certain  to  kiss,  and  cry  mum.     \IjjL 

Nar.  How  awkward  is  my  present  sitnatioa! 
promised  to  one,  who,  perhaps,  may  neve 
again  be  heard  of;  and  who,  I  am  sure,  i 
he  ever  appears  to  claim  me,  will  do  it  meit- 
ly  on  the  score  of  interest — pressed  too  br 
another,  who  has  already,  I  fear,  too  nnc 
interest  in  my  heart — what  can  I  do?  VMot 
plan  can  I  follow? 

Enter  Cahplet. 

•  Camp,  Follow  my  advice,  Narcissa,  braS 
means.  Enlist  with  me,  under  the  best  mb- 
ners  in  the  world.  General  Hymen  for  ny 
money  i  IHtle  Cupid's  his  drummer:  be  b 
been  neating  a  round  rub-a-dub  on  oorbeartk 
and  we  have  only  to  obey  the  word  of  eoB; 
mand,  fall  into  the  ranks  of  matrimony,  »d 
march  through  life  together. 

Nan  Then  consider  our  situatioo. 

Camp,  That  has  been  duly  considered,  b 
short,  the  case  stands  exactly  thus— yoaris- 
tended  spouse  is  all  for  money:  I  am  sll  fer 
love:  he  is  a  rich  rogue:  I  am  ratfacr  a  pNr 
honest  fellow.  He  would  pocket  your  forfiv: 
I  will  take  you  without  a  fortune  in  jmt 
pocket. 

Nar,  Oh !  I  am  sensible  of  the  favoor,  footf 
gallant  Captain  Campley;  and  my  father,  si^ 
doubt,  wilt  be  very  much  oblired  to  you. 

Camp,  Aye,  tbcre^s  the  £vil  of  it!  Sir 
Christopher  Curry's  confoundedgood  cbra^ 
ter— knocks  me  up  at  once.  Tet  I  am  wi 
acquainted  with  him,  neither;  not  knowa  (• 
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him,  even  by  siglit;  being  here  only  as  a  pri> 
-vale  gentleman  on  a  visik  to  my  old  reIatioi», 
out  of  regimentals,  and  so  forth ;  and  not  in- 
troduced to  tbe  Governor  as  other  oflicers  of 
tbe  place :  but  then  the  report  of  his  hospita- 
litv — his  odd,  blunt,  whimsical,  friendship— his 
'wbole  bebaxiour — 

Aor.  All  stare  you  in  the  face,  eh,  Campley  ? 

Camp.  They  do,  till  they  put  me  out  of 
countenance:  hut  then  again,  when  I  stare 
you  in  the  face;  I  can*t  think  1  hav«  any  rea- 
son to  be  ashamed  of  my  proceedings — 1  stick 
kere,  between  ray  love  and  my  principle,  like 
a  song  between  a  toast  and  a  sentiment. 

Nar.  And,  if  your  love  and  your  principle 
-were  put  in  the  scales,  you  doubt  which  would 
-vreigh  roost? 

Camp.  Oh,  no!  I  should  act  like  a  roguel 
and  let  principle  kick  the  beam :  for  love,  Nar- 
clisa,  is  as  heavy  as  lead,  and,  like  a  bullel 
from  a  pistol,  could  never  go  through  the 
beart,  if  it  wanted  weight. 

Nar,  Or  ralher  like  the  pistol  itself,  that 
often  goes  off  without  any  harm  done.  Your 
fire  must  end  in  smoke,  1  believe. 

Camp,  Never,  whilst — 

Nar,  Nay,  a  truce  to  protestations  at  pre- 
sent. What  signifies  talking  to  me,  when 
von  have  such  opposition  from  others?  Why 
Lover  about  the  city,  inste.id  of  boldy  attack- 
ing the  guard  ?  vVheel  about,  captain !  face 
the  enemy  1  march!  charge!  rout  'em  —  Drive 
*em  before  you,  and  then — 

Camp,  And  then — 

Nar,  Lud  have  mercy  on  tbe  poor  city! 
Mars  would  oft,  bis  conquest  over, 

To  the  Cyprian  goddess  yield; 
Venus  gloried  in  a  lover, 
Who,  like  him,  could  brave  the  field. 
^  iMars  would  oft,  etc 

In  tbe  cause  of  bfittles  hearty, 
Still  the  God  would  strive  to  prove, 

lie,  who  fac'd  an  adverse  party. 
Fittest  was  to  meet  his  love.    • 

.  Hear  then,  captains,  ye  who  bluster, 
Hear  the  God  of  war  declare. 
Cowards  never  can  pass  musler; 
Courage  only  wins  the  lair. 


Enier  Patty,  hasliljr. 

Patty.  Oh  lud,  ma'am,  l-m  frightened  out 
of  my  wits!  sure  as  Tm  alive,  ma^am,  Mr.  Ink- 
le is  not  dead ;  1  saw  his  man,  ma'am,  just 
now,  coming  ashore  in  a  boat  with  other  pas- 
sengers, from  tbe  vessel  that's  come  to  tbe 
island.  \E.xiit, 

Nar,  [To  Camp.']  Look'ye,  Mr,  Campley, 
something  has  bappenedwhich  makes  me  waive 
ceremonies. — If  you  mean  to  apply  to  my  fa- 
ther, remember  that  delays  are  dangerous. 

Camp,  Indeeil  I 

Nar,  I  mayn't  be  always  in  the  same  mind, 
you  know.  [Smiling. 

Camp,  Nay,  then — Gad,  Vm  almost  afraid 
too — but  living  in  this  slate  of  doubt  is  tor- 
ment, ril  e'en  put  a  good  face  on  the  mat- 
ter; cock  my  hat;  make  my  bovr;  and  irj  to 
reason  the  Governor  into  compliance.  Faint 
heart  ncYer  won  a  fair  lady. 

W^fay  ahould  I  vain  fears  dicover, 
Prove  a  dytogi  sighing  swain? 


Why  turn  shilly-shally  lover, 
Only  to  prolong  my  pain? 

When  we  woo  the  dear  enslaver, 
Boldly  ask,  and  she  will  grant; 

How  (hould  we  obtain  a  favour, 
But  by  telling  what  we  want? 

Should  the  nymph  be  found  complying, 

Nearly  then  the  battle's  won; 
Parents  think  'tis  vain  denying. 

When  half  the  wo«k  is  fairly  done. 

[ExeunL 

Enter  Trvdge  and  Wowsw,  as  from  the 
ship;  with  a  dirtj'  RuNNER  from  one  of 
the  inns. 

Run.  This  way,  sir;  if  you  will  Ifet  me  re- 
commend^ 

Trudge,  Come  along,  W^ows!  Take  care 
ot  soMT  furs,  and  your  feathers,  my  girl. 

wVows.  Iss. 

Trudge.  That's  right.  —  Somebody  migbt 
steal  'em  perhaps. 

fTow.  Steal!- What  that? 

Trudge,  Oh,  lordl  see  what  one  loses  by 
not  being  born  in  a  Christian  countr}'. 

Run.  If  you  would,  sir,  but  mention  to 
your  roaster,  the  house  that  belongs  to  my 
master ;  the  bestaoconimodatisns  oti  the  ^uay. — 

Trudge.  What's  your  sigii^  my  ladf 

Run,  The  Crown,  sir — Hefc  it  is. 

Trudge.  Well,  get  us  a  room  for  half  an 
hour,  and  well  come:  and  faark'ee!  let  it  be 
light  and  airy,  d'ye  hear?  My  master  has  been 
used  lo  your  open  apartinents  lately. 

Run.  i>epeniJ  on  it.-<-Miicb  obliged  to  you, 
sir.  [Exit, 

ffoivs,  W^bo  be  that  fine  roan?  He  great 
pbince  ? 

Trudge*  A  prince*-Ha!  ba2*--No,  aot  quite 
a  prince-— but  ne  bfioMs  to  tbe  crown*  But 
how  do  you  like  this,  \Vovrs?  fsn't  it  fine? 

fVows.  Wonder! 

Trudge.  Fine  men,  eh! 

f^ovPM.  Iss  I  all  white ;  like  you. 

'Trudge.  Yes,  all  the  fine  men  are  like  me: 
as  dilKereut  from  your  people  as  powder  and 
ink,  or  paper  and  blacking. 


f^'otvs.  And  fine  lady — ^Face  like  snow. 

Trudge,  What!  the  fine  ladies*  complexi- 
ons? Oil,  yes,  cxacliy;  for  too  much  heat  very 
often  dissolves  'em  !  Then  their  dress,  too. 

Ff'ftws,  Your  countrymen  dress  so? 

Trudge,  Belter,  better,  a  great  deal.  Why, 
a  young  flashy  Englishman  will  sometimes 
carry  a  wbole  fortune  on  bis  back.     Bat  did 

fou  mind  the  women?  All  here «~ and  there; 
Pointing  before  and  behind]  tbey  have  it 
all  from  us  in  England. «- And  then  the  fine 
things  they  cairr  on  their  heads,  Wowski. 

rrows,  Iss.  One  lady  carry  eood  fish  — so 
fine,  she  call  every  bony  to  look  at  her. 

Trudge,  Pshaw!  an  old  woman  bawling 
flounders.  But  tbe  fine  girls  we  meet,  here, 
on  tbe  quay — so  round,  and  so  plump! 

ff^oofs.  Sou.  not  love  iiie  now. 

Trudge,  Not  love  you  I  Zounds,  have  not  I 
given  you  proofs? 

yyows.  Iss.  Great  many:  but  now  you  get 
here,  you  forget  poor  Wowski! 

Trudge.  Not  I:  I'll  stick  to  you  like  wax. 
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Trudge.  Not  she-— the  never  went  to  nur- 
ket  in  all  her  life. 

Plant.  I  mean,  is  she  for  our  tale  of  sb- 
Tes?  Our  Btack  Fair? 

Trudge.  A  hlack  fair!  ha,  ha,  ha!  Ion  boU 
it  on  a  brown  green,  I  suppose. 

Plant,  She^s  your  slave,  I  take  it? 

Trudge.  Yes;  and  Tm  her  humble  serranS, 
I  take  it. 

Plant.  Aye,  aye,  natural  enough  at  sea.— 
But  at  how  much  do  you  value  her? 

Trudge.  Just  as  much  as  she  has  sated  me 
— My  own  life. 

Plant.  Pshaw!  you  mean  to  sell  her? 
'  Trudge.  \Staring\  Zounds !   what  a  devil 
of  a   fellow  I    Sell  VVows!  —  my  poor,  dear, 
dingy  wife! 

Plant.  Come,  come,  Fve  heard  your  stofj 
from  the  ship.— DooH  let^s  baggie;  1*1!  bid  as 
fair  as  any  trader  amongst  us:  but  no  tricfa 
upon  travellers,  young  man,  to  raise  jonr 
price.  —  Your  wi/e,  indeed!  Why  sbe^s  as 
Christian  ? 

Trudge.  No;  but  I  am;  so  I  shall  do  u 
rd  be  done  by,  Master  Black-market :  aad,  if 
you  were  a  good  one  yourself,  you*d  ksow, 
that  fellow-feeling  for  a  poor  body,  who  wauls 
your  help,  is  the  noblest  mark  of  our  religioc— 
1  wouldn't  be  articled  clerk  to  such  a  feBow 
for  the  EWorld. 

Plant.  Hey-dey  I  The  booby*s  in  lof e  vrid 
her !  Why,  sure,  friend,  you  would  not  live 
here  with  a  black? 

Trudge.  Plague  on*t;  there  it  it.  I  skaB 
be  laughed  out  of  my  honesty,  here.^6utTM 
may  be   jogging,  friend;   1  may   feel  a  litllc 

3ueer,    perhaps,  at   showing    her   face— bot, 
am*me,  if  ever  I  do  any  thing  to  make  hk 
ashamed  of  showing  my  own.  [lion- 

Plant.  Why,  i  tell  you,  her  very  'co^Bpl^ 
Trudge.  Rot  her  coniplexion. — 111  tell  jm 
what,  Mr.  Fair-trader;  if  your  head  and  1k»1 
were  to  change  places,  Fve  a  notion  joh'^ 
be  as  black  in  the  face  as  an  ink-bottle. 
.  JP/a#i/.^  Pshaw  1  The  fellow's  a  fool— a  ni^ 
rascal — he  ought  to  he  sent  back  to  the  sara- 
ees ,  again.  He's  not  fit  to  live  among  u 
tlbristians..  [£cL 

Trudge.  Oh,  here  he  is  .at  last 

Enter  Inkle,  and  a  second  Planth. 

Inkle.  Nay,  sir,  I  understand  your  aulow 
well:  your  Indian  markets  are  not  unkoovi 
to  me. 

2  Plant.  And,  at  you  seem  to  undcrstaoJ 
business,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  despaldi » 
the  soul  of  it.    Her  name  you  say  is — 

Inkle.  Yarico:  but  urge  thb  no  more,  Ib^ 
you.  I  must  not  listen  to  it:  for  to  if» 
freely,  her  anxious  care  of  m%  demands,  tb^ 
here, —  though  here  it  may  seem  straogc^ 
should  avow  my  love  for  her. 

Plant.  Lord  help  you,  for  a  merchant  Ml**, 

the  first  time  I  ever  heard   a   trader  laA  ^ 

love;  except,  indeed,   the   love   of  trade,  aa^ 

the  love  of  the  Sweet  Molly,  my  ship. 

Trudge.  Eh  I   oh!   my   master's    talking   to      Inkle.  Then,  sir,  you  can  not  feel  my  siloalids 

Plant.  Oh  yes,  I  can!  W^e  haveahoadreJ 
such  cases  just  after  a  voyage;  hut  ikejac^ 
last  long  on  land.     It's  amasing  how  wuti^ 


JVows.  Ah,  I  fear  I  What  make  you  love 
me  now? 

Trudge.  Gratitude,  to  be  sure. 

IfVoivs.  What  that? 

Trudge.  Ha  1  this  it  is,  now,  to  live  without 
education.  Tnc  poor  dull  devils  of  her  coun- 
try are  all  in  the  practice  of  gratitude,  without 
finding  out  what  it  means;  while  we  can  tell 
the  meaning  of  it,  with  little  or  no  practice 
at  alL  —  Lord,  lord,  what  a  fine  advantage 
Christian  learning  is  1  Uark'ee,  Wows ! 

fVovPS.  Iss.  < 

Trudge.  Now  we've  accomplished  our  land- 
ing, I'll  accomplish  you.  You  remember  the 
instructions  I  gave  you  on  the  voyage.^ 

¥To0PS.  Iss. 

Trudge,  Let's  see  now-'What  are  you  to 
do,  'M^en  I  introduce  you  to  the  nobility, 
gentry,*  and  others — of  my  acquaintance  ? 

FrovQs.  Make  believe  sit  down ;  then  get  up. 

Trudge.  Let  me  see  you  do  it.  [Sfie  makes 
a  loi9  curtesjr]  Very  well  1  And  how  are  you 
to  recommend  yourself,  when  you  have  no- 
thing to  say,  amongst  all  our  great  friends? 

f^Ofvs.  Grin — shew  my  teeth. 

Trudge.  Ri^ht !  they'll  think  you  lived  with 
people  of  fashion.  But  suppose  you  meet  an 
old  shabby  friend  in  misfortune,  that  you  don't 
wish  to  be  seen  to  speak  to — what  would  you 

fVows.  Look  blind — not  see  bim.       '   [ao? 

Trudge.  Why  would  you  do  that? 

fVows.  'Cause  I  •can't  see  '  good  friend  in 
distress. 

Trudge,  That's  a  good  girl!  and  I  wish 
every  body  could  boast  of  to  kind  a  motive, 
for  such  cursed  cruel  behaviour.— Lord !  how 
some  of  your  flashy  banker's  clerks  have  cut 
me  in  Threadneedle-street.  —  But  come,  though 
we  have  got  among  fine  folks,  here,  in  an 
English  settlement,  I  won't  be  ashamed  of  my 
old  acquaintance:  yet,  for  my  owii  part,. I 
should  not  be  sorry,  now,  to  see  my  old  friend 
with  a  new  face.— Odsbobs!  I  see  Mr.  Inkle 
—Go  in,  Wows; — call  for  what  you  like  best. 

ff^otvs.  Then,  I  call  for  you — ah !  I  fear  I 
not  see  you  often  now.  But  you  come  soon — 

Remember  when  we  walk'd  alone, 

And  heard,  so  gruff,  the  lion  growl; 
And  when  the  moon  so  bright  it  shone, 
W^e  saw  the  wolf  look  up  and  howl ; 
I  led  you  well,  safe  to  our  cell, 

W^hile,  tremblingly 
You  said  to  me, 
— And  kiss'd  so  sweet — dear  VVowski  tell. 
How  could  I  live  without  ye  ? 

But  now  you  come  across  the  sea. 

And  tell  me  here  no  monsters  roar; 
You'll  walk  alone  and  leave  poor  me. 

When  wolves  to  fright  you  nowl  no  morC. 
But  ah!  think  well  on  our  old  cell, 
Where,  tremblingly. 
You  kiss'd  poor  me — 
Perhaps,  you'll  say — dear  VVowski  tell. 
How  can  I  live  without  ye? 

jjKxit, 

__.    ...J    — ting   to 

somebody  on  the  quay.    Who  have  we  here ! 

Enter  first  Planter. 

Plant.  Hark*ee,  young  man  1  Is  that  young 
Indian  of  your's  going  to  our  market  ? 


a  young  man  is  in  a  ship!  But,  in  two  worn 
will  you  dispose  of  her,  or  no? 
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Inkle.  In  two  words  then,  meet  me  here 
at  noon,  and  weMI  speak  further  on  this  sub- 
iect;  and  lest  you  think  I  trifle  with  your 
business,  hear  why  I  wish  this  pause.  Chance 
threw  me,  on  my  passage  to  your  island, 
among  a  savage  people.  Deserted,  —  defence- 
less,— cut  off  from  my  companions,  — my  life 
at  stake — to  this  young  creature  i  owe  my 
prcscrration ; — she  UHiad  me,  like  a  dying  hough, 
torn  from  its  kindredoranches ;  which,  as  it 
drooped,  she  moistened  with  her  tears. 

Plant,  Nay,  nay,  talk  like  a  man  of  this 
w^orld. 


still  the  hnrthen  of  hb  song  was — prudence! 
Prudence,  Thomas,  and  you*ll  rise. — Early  he 
taught  me  numbers;  which  he  said,  and  he 
said  rightly,  would  gtre  me  a  quick  view  of 
loss  and  profit;  ana  banish  from  my  mind 
those  idle  impulses  of  passion,  which  mark 
young  thoughtless  spendthrifts.  His  maxims 
rooted  in  my  heart,  and  as  I  grew — they  grew; 
till  I  was  reckoned,  among  our  friends,  a 
steady,  sober,  solid,  good  young  man ;  and  all 
the  neighbours  called  me  the  prudent  Mr. 
Thomas.  And  shall  I  now,  at  once,  kick  down 
I  the  character  which  I  have  raised  so  warily? 


Inkle,  Tour  patience. — And  yet  your  inter- j — Part  with   her  —  The   thought    once  struck 


ruption  goes  to  my  present  feelings;  for  on 
our  sail  to  this  your  island — the^  thoughts  of 
time  mispent — doubt — fears — for  call  it  what 
jou  will — have  much  perplexM  me;  and  as 
your  spires  arose,  reflections  still  rose  with 
them;  for  here,  sir,  lie  my  interests,  great 
connections,  and  other  weighty  matters — which 
now  1  need  not  mention  >- 

Plant.  But  which  her  presence  here  will 
mar. 

Inkle,  Etcu  so— And  yet  the  gratitude  I 
owe  her! 

Plant  Pshaw  1  So  because  she  presenred 
your  life,  your  gratitude  is  to  make  you  give 
up  all  you  have  to  lire  upon. 

Inkle.  Why  in  that  light  indeed — ^This  never 
struck  me  yet,  Fll  think  on*t. 

Plant,  hje^  aye,  do  so — Why  what  return 
can  the  wench  wish  more  than  taking  her 
from  a  wild,  idle,  savage  people,  and  provi- 
ding for  her,  here,  with  reputable  hard  work, 
in  a  genteel,  polished,  tender.  Christian  country  ? 

Inkle.  Well,  sir,  at  noon — 

Plant.  rU  meet  you — hut  remember,  young 
gentleman,  you  must  set  her  off  your  hands 
— you  must  indeed. — I  shall  have  her  a  bar- 
fain,  I  see  that — your  servant ! — Zounds,  how 
late  it  is — but  never  be  put  out  of  your  way 
for  a  woman — I  must  run — my  wife  will  play 
the  devil  with  me  for  keeping  breakfast. 

[Exit 

Inkle,  Trudffe. 

Trudge,  Sir! 

Inkle.  Have  you  provided  a  proper  apart- 
ment? 

Trudge,  Yes,  sir,  at  the  Crown  here;  a  neat, 
spruce  room,  they  tell-  me.  You  have  not 
seen  such  a  convenient  lodging  this  good 
while,  I  believe. 

Inkle,  Are  there  no  better  inns  in  the  town? 

Trudge,  Um  — Why  there*s  the  Lion,  I 
hear,  and  the  Bear,  and  the  Boar — but  we  saw 
them  at  the  door  of  all  our  late  lodgings,  and 
found  hut  bad  accommodations  within,  sir. 

Inkle,  Well,  run  to  the  end  of  the  quay, 
and  conduct  Yarico  hither.  The  road  is 
straight  before  you :  you  can*t  miss  it. 

Trudge,  Very  well,  sir.  W^hat  a  fine  thing 
it  IS  to  turn  one*s  hack  on  a  master,  without 
running  Into  a  wolFs  belly!  One  can  follow 
one*s  nose  on  a  message  here,  and  be  sure  it 
wonH  be  bit  oCt  by  the  way,  {^Exit, 

Inkle,  Let  me  reflect  a  little.  Part  with 
her— Justified  !-*-Pshaw ,  my  interest,  honour, 
engagements  to  Nardssa,  all  demand  it.  My 
£itBer's  precepts,  too*-I  can  remember^  when 
I  was  a  boy,  what  pains  he  took  to  mould 
me  !•— Schooled  me  ux>m  mom  to  night— and 


me  in  our  cabin,  as  she  lay  sleeping  by  me; 
but,  in  her  slumbers,  she  past  her  arm  around 
me,  murmured  a  blessing  on  ray  nnmc,  and 
broke  my  meditations. 

Enter  Yarico  and  Trudge. 

Yar,  My  love! 

Trttdge,  I  have  been  showing  her  all  the 
wigs  and  bales  of  goods  we  met  on  the  quay, 
sir. 

Yar,  Oh!  I  have  feasted  my  eyes  on  wonders. 

Trudge,  And  Til  go  feast  on  a  slice  of  beef, 
in  the  inn,  here.  [ExU. 

Yar,  My  mind  has  been  so  busy,  that  I 
almost  forgot  even  vou.  I  wish  you  had  staid 
with  me— You  would  have  seen  such  8i||;hts! 

Inkle,  Those  sights  are  grown  familiar  to 
me,  Yarico. 

Yar,  And  yet  I  wish  they  were  not.  —  You 
might  partake  my  pleasures — but  now  again,, 
methinks,  1  will  not    wish   so— for,   with  too 
much  gazing,  you  might  neglect  poor  Yarico. 

Inkle,  Nay,  nay,  my  care  is  still  for  you. 

ror.rm  sure  it  is:  and  if  1  thought  it  was 
not,  rd  tell  you  tales  about  our  poor  old  grot 
— Bid  you  remember  our  palm-tree  near  the 
brook,  where  in  thu  shade  you  often  stretched 
yourself,  while  I  would  take  your  head  upon 
my  lap,  and  sing  my  love  to  sleep.  I  know 
you'll  love  me  then. 

Our  grotto  was  the  sweetest  place! 

The  bending  boughs,  with  fragrance  blow- 
ing, 
Would  check  the  brook's  impetuous  pace. 

Which  murmur'd  to  bestopt  from  flowing, 
nVas  there  we  met,  and  gazM  our  fill. 
Ah!  think  on  this,  and  love  me  still. 

'Twas  then  my  bosom  first  knew  (ear, 
— Fear,  to  an  Indian  maid  a  stranger — 
The  war-song,  arrows,  hatchet,  spear. 
All  wam*d  me  of  my  lover's  danger. 
For  him  did  cares  my  bosom  fill; 
Ah!  think  on  this,  and  love  me  still. 

[Exeunt 

ScKNB  IL — Sir  Christopbbr  CurrtV 
Enter  Sir  Christopher  and  Medium. 

SirC,  I  tell  you,  old  Medium,  you  are  all 
vrrong.  Plague  on  your  doubts!  Inkle  shall 
have  my  Narcissa.  Poor  fellow!  I  dare  say 
he's  finely  chagrined  at  this  temporary  parting 
— Eat  up  with  the  hlue  devils,  I  warrant. 

M^d,  Eat  up  by  the  black  devils,  I  warrant; 
for  1  left  him  in  hellish  hungry  company. 

SirC.  Pshaw!  he'll  arrive  with  the  next 
vessel,  depend  on't — besides,  have  not  I  had 
this  in  view  ever  since  they  were  children?  I 
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muii  and  will  have  it  so,  I  lell  you.  Is  not 
it,  as  it  wei'e,  a  marriage  made  above?  They 
shall  meet,  Tm  positive. 

Med.  Shall  they?  Then  they  must  meet 
where  ihe  marriage  was  made;  for,  hang  me, 
if  I  thinic  it  will  ever  happen   below. 

SirC.  Ha! — and  if  that  is  the  case  —  hang 
me,  if  I  think  you'll  ever  be  at  the  celebration 
of  iL 

Med.  Yet,  let  me  tell  you,  Sir  Christopher 
Currv^  my  character  is  as  unsullied  as  a  sheet 
of  whUe  paper. 

Sir  c\  VVell  S3id,  old  fooIVcap !  and  it*s  as 
mere  a  blank  as  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  You 
are  honest,  old  Medium,  by  comparison,  just 
as  a  fellow  sentenced  to  transportation  is  hap- 
pier than  his  companion  condemned  to  the 
gallows — Veiy  worthy,  because  you  are  no 
rogue;  lender  heartea,  because  you  never  go 
to  fires  and  executions;  and  an  affectionate 
father  and  husband,  because  you  never  pinch 
your  children,  or  kick  your  wife  out  ot  bed. 

Med.  And  that,  as  the  world  AO^s^  is  more 
than  every  man  can  say  for  himself.  Yet, 
since  you  force  me  to  speak  my  positive  qua- 
lities— hut,  no  matter, — jou  remember  me  in 
London:  didn^t  1,  as  member  of  the  Humane 
Society,  bring  a  man  out  of  the  New  River, 
who.  It  was  aiterwards  found,  had  done  me 
an  injury? 

Sird.  And,  dam*me,  if  I  would  not  kick 
any  man  Into  the  New  River  that  had  done 
me  an  injury.  There*s  the  dilTerence  of  our 
honesty.  Cons!  if  you  want  to  be  an  honest 
fellow,  act  from  the  impulse  of  nature.  Why, 
you  have  no  more  gall  than  a  pigeon. 

Med,  Ha !  YouVe  always  so  hasty;  among 
the  hodge-podge  of  your  foibles,  p<ission  is 
always  predominant. 

Sir  C.  So  much  the  betten — Foihles,  quotha? 
foibles  are  foils  that  give  additional  lustre  to 
the  gems  of  virtue.  You  have  not  so  many 
foils  as  1,  perhaps. 

Med.  And,  what's  more,  I  donU  want  *ero, 
sir  Christopher,  1  thank  you. 

SirC.  Very  true;  for  the  devil  a  gem  have 
you  to  set  olt  with  *cm. 

Med,  Well,  well;  I  never  mention  errors; 
that,  I  flatter  myself,  is  no  disagreeable  qua- 
lily. — It  don't  become  me  to  say  you  are  hot. 

SirC.  *Sblood  I  hut  it  does  become  you:  it 
becomes  every  man,  especially  an  Englishman, 
to  speak  the  dictates  of  his  heaii. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  An  English  vessel,  sir,  just  arrived  in 
the  harbour. 

SirC»  A  vessel!  Od*s  my  life!  — Now  for 
the  news — If  it  is  but  as  I  hope — Any  dis- 
patches? 

Serv.  This  letter,  sir,  brought  by  a  sailor 
from  the  quay.  [^Exit. 

Med.  VVell,  read.  Sir  Christopher. 

Sir  C.  [Opening  the  Letierl  Husza !  here 
it  is.  He  s  safe — safe  and  sound  at  Barbadoes. 
[^Headinff^  Sir,  Mjr  waster,  Mr.  Inkle,  is 
just  arrived  in  j^our  harbour.  Here,  read, 
read  !  old  Medium — 

Med.  [Heading'}  Um — Your  harbour — iv^ 
^ere  taken  up  bjr  an  English  vessel  on  the 
14//I  utt.  He  only  waiu  till  I  have  puffed 
his  hair,  to  pay  his  respects  to  jrou,  and 


Miss  Narcissa. — In  ihe  mean  time,  he  hat 
ordered  rne  to  brush  up  this  letter  for  jour 
honour,  front  jrour  humble  servant,  to  com- 
mand, TlMOTBT  TaUDGI. 

SirC.  Hey  dayl  here's  a  stile!  the  voyap 
has  iumbled  the'  fellow's  brains  out  of  their 
places;  the  water  has  made  his  bead  turn 
round.  But  no  ^matter;  mine  turns  rouod, 
too.  ril  CO  and  preg^re  Narcissa  directly, 
they  shall  be  married,  slap-dash,  as  soon  ai 
he  comes  from  the  quay.  From  Neptune  to 
Hymen ;  from  the  hammock  to  the  bridal  M 
—Ha !  old  boy ! 

Med.  Well,  well;  don*l  flurry  yourself- 
youVe  so  hotl 

Sir  C.  Hot  1  Mood,  am't  I  in  the  West  In- 
dies? Am*t  I  Governor  of  Barfaadoes?  He  shall 
have  her  as  soon  as  he  sets  bis  foot  on  shore. 
— She  shall  rise  to  him  like  Venus  out  of  the 
sea.  His  bair  pulTed !  He  ought  to  ha«e  bees 
puffing,  here,  out  of  breath,  by  this  time. 

Med.  Very  true ;  but  Venus*s  busbaiid  is 
always  supposed  to  be  lame,  you  know.  Sir 
Christopher. 

Sir  C.  Well,  now  do,  my  good  fellow,  no 
down  to  the  shore,  and  see  what  detains  him. 

[Hurrjring  him  off. 

Med.  Well,  well ;  I  will,  1  will.         [£xcL 

Sir  C.  In  the  mean  time.  Til  get  ready  Nv- 
dssa,  and  all  shall  be  concluded  in  a  secsod 
My  heart's  set  upon  it.  —  Poor  fellow',  after 
all  his  rambles,  and  tumbles,  and  jumbles,  zU 
fits  of  despair — i  shall  be  rejoicea  to  sec  hin. 
I  have  not  seen  him  since  he  was  that  high 
— But,  sounds!  he^s  »o  tardy! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv,  A  strange  gentleman,  sir,  cone  fron 
the  quay,  desires  to  see  you. 

Sir  C.  From  the  quay  ?  Od's  my  life  i'-Ti- 
he — *Tis  Inkle!  Show  him  up,  directly.  \JUd 
Servant}  The  rogue  is  expedilioiis  after  all- 
Tm  so  happy. 

Enter  Camplet. 

My  dear  fellow!  [Embracing  him}  Fm  re- 
joiced to  see  you.  Welcome;  welcome  hert, 
with  all  my  soul! 

Camp.  I'his  reception.  Sir  Christopher,  » 
beyond  my  warmest  wishes.  •^  IJokoowB  ^ 
you — 

Sir  C.  Aye,  aye ;  we  shall  be  better  ac- 
quainted by  and  b}'.  Well,  and  how,  ch! 
Tell  me !— But  old  Medium  and  I  have  U^ti 
over  your  affair  a  hundred  times  a  day,  ever 
since  Narcissa  arrived. 

C€tmp.  You  surprise  me  I  Are  jv»  (hci 
really  acquainted  with  the  whole  aflair? 

Sir  C.  Every  tittle. 

Cantp.  Anci,  can  you,  sir,  pardon  what  i* 
past  ? — 

SirC.  Pooh!  how  could  you  help  it? 

Camp,  Very  true — sailing  in  tbc  samesbp 
—and — 

SirC.  Aye,  aye;  but  we  have  had  a  ht»- 
dred  conjectures  about  you.  Your  despair asd 
distress,  and  all  that.— Your*fl  must  have  hees 
a  damned  situation,  to  say  the  truth. 

Camp.  Cruel  indeed.  Sir  Cbrislophcr!  aaJ 
I  flatter  myself  will  move  your  compssasa. 
I  have  been  almost  inclined  to  despair,  iedfet, 
as  you  say,  but  when  you  consioer  the  f*^ 
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state  of  my  mi  nil — the   black   prospfcl   Before 
me, — 

Sir  C,  Ha  !  ba !  Black  enough,  I  dare  stay. 

Camp.  The  difficulty  I  have  felt  in  bringmg 
myself  face  to  face  to  you. 

Sir  C,  That  1  am  convinced  of— but  I  knew 
you  would  come  the  first  opportunity. 

Camp,  Very  true:  yet  the  distance  between 
the  Governor  of  Barbadoes  and  myself.  * 

{Boeing. 

SirC*  Yes — a  devilish  way  asunder. 

Camp.  Granted,  sir:  which  has  distressed 
me  with  the  crudest  doubts  as  to  our  meet* 
iag. 

SirC.  It  was  a  toss  up^). 

Camp.  The  old  gentleman  seems  devilish 
kind. — Now  to  soften  him.  [^ Aside]  Perhaps, 
sir,  in  your  younger  days,  you  may  have  been 
in  the  same  situation  yourself. 

Sir  C.  Who  ?  I !  *sblood !  no,  never  in  my 
life. 

Camp.  I  wish  you  bad,  with  all  my  soul, 
Sir  Christopher. 

SirC.  Upon  my  soul,  sir,  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  [Boiving. 

Camp.  \s  what  I  now  mention  might  have 
greater  weight  with  yuu. 

SirC.  Pooh!  pr'yiheel  1  tell  you  T  pitied 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Camp.  Indeed  I — If,  with  )our  leave,  I  may 
still  venture  to  mention  iVIis^  Narcis^a — 

Sir  C,  An  impatieuf,  sensible  young  dog ! 
like  me  to  a  hair!  Set  your  heart  at  rest,  my 
boy.  She's  your's.;  your's  before  to-morrow 
morning. 

Camp.  Amakeroent!  I  can  scarce  believe 
my  senses. 

Sir  C  Zounds!  you  ought  to  be  out  of  your 
senses:  but  dispatch — make  short  work  of  it, 
ever  while  you  live,  my  boy. 

Enter  Narcissa  and  Pattt. 

Here,  girl:  here's  your  swain.    [ToNarcissn. 

Camp.  I  just  parted  with  my  Narcissa,  on 
the  quay. 

Sir  d.  Did  you !  Ah,  siv  dog — had  a  meet- 
ing before  you  came  to  the  old  gentleman. — 
But  here — Take  him,  and  make  much  of  him 
-^and,  for  fear  of  further  separations,  you 
shall  e'en  be  tack*d  together  airectly.  VVhat 
say  you,  girl? 

Camp.  Will  my  Narcissa  consent  to  my 
happiness? 

Nar.  i  always  obey  my  father's  commands, 
with  pleasure,  sir. 

SirC.  Od!  Tm  %o  happy,  I  hardly  know 
which  way  to  turn;  but  we'll  have  the  car- 
riage directly;  drive  down  to  the  quay;  trundle 
ola  Spintezt  into  church;  and  hey  tor  matri- 
mony \ 

Camp.  With  all  my  heart,  sir  Christopher; 
the  sooner  the  better. 

Sia  CniSTOPBBa,  Camplby,  Narcissa,  Pattt. 
SirQhr,  Your  Colinettes,  and  Arriettes,. 
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g)  A  chauee. — Tka  rattom  u  for  one  per»oii  lt»  lop  ■ 
pi«c«  of  money  into  lh«  air,  and  Ihe  other  to  Mj 
what  ftidche  OiinLt  will  be  uppermoal  whan  it  i»  fallca 
on  tbe  Broand;  and  if  he  gucMci  right,  he  Itai  gain- 
ed «  thus  11  enlirclj  depends  on  ebanre,  .illlmagh  the 
London  boy*  ibink.*  in  tkeir  toMing.  igafjfiag)  wiih  the 
pje^mcn,  titat  a  particular  twial  of  tbe  hand  givca  a 
pat  iMnUr  jorl  of  Indk. 


Your  Damons  of  tbe  grove, 
Who  like  Fallals,  and  Pastorals 

\Vaste  years  in  love! 
But  modern  folks  know  better  jokes, 

And,  courting  once  begun. 
To  church  they  hop  at  once — and 
pop— 

Egad,  airs  done! 

All.  In  life  we  prance  a  country  dance. 

Where  every  couple  stands; 
Their  partners  set — a  while  curvet- 
But  soon  join  hands. 

Nar.  When  at  our  feet,  so  trim  and  neat, 

The  powderM  lover  sues. 
He  vows  he  dies,  the  lady   sighs, 

But  can't  refuse. 
Ah !  how  can  she  unmovM  eVe  see 

Her  swain  his  death  incut  ? 
If  once  the  Squire  is  seen  expire, 
He  lives  with  her. 
AIL  In  life,  etc.  etc. 

Patty,       VVhen  John  and  Bet  are  fairly  met, 
John  boldly  tries  his  luck; 
He  steals  a  busy,  without  more  fuss, 

The  bargains  struck. 
Whilst  things  below  are  going  so, 

Is  Betty  pray  to  blame? 
Who  knows  up  stairs,  her  mistress 
fares 

Just,  just  the  same. 
All.  In  life  we  prance,  etc.  etc 

\Exeunt» 

ACT  III. 
SCEKE  i.-^The  Quajr, 

If 

Enter  Patty. 

Patty.  Mercy  on  us!  what  a  walk  I  have 
had  of  itl  Well,  matters  go  on  swimmingly 
at  the  governor's — The  olcf  gentleman  has  or- 
der'd  the  carriage,  and  the  young  couple  will 
be  whisk'd,  here,  to  church,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  My  business  is  to  prevent  young 
sobersides,'  young  Inkle,  from  appearing,  to 
interrupt  the  ceremony. — Ha  !  here  s  the  Crown, 
where  I  hear  he  is  housed.  So  now  to  fmd 
Trudge,  and  trump  up  a  story,  in  the  true 
stile  of  a  chambermaid.  [Goes  into  ihe  House, 
Patty,  Dvithin']  I  tell  you  it  don't  signify,  and 
I  will  come  up.  [^Trudge,  a^ittu'n]  But  it  does 
signify,  and  you  can't  come  up. 

Re-enter  Patty,  t»iA  Trvogb. 

I     Patty,  You  had  better  say  at  once,  I  shan't. 

Trudge.  W^ll  then,  you  shan't. 

Patty.  Savage  1  Pretty  behaviour  you  baye 
pick'd  up  among  .the  Hottypots  \  Your  London 
civility,  like  London  its^{  will  soon  be  lost 
in  smoke,  Mr.  Trudge ;  and  the  politeness  you 
have  studied  so  long  in  Thread>needle-street| 
blotted  out  by  the  blacks  you  have  been  liv- 
ing with. 

jTrudge.  No  such  thing;  I  practis*d  my  po- 
liteness all  the  while  I  was  in  the  woods.  Our 
very  lodging  taught  me  food  manners;  for  I 
could  never  bring  myself  to  go  into  it  with- 
out bowing. 

Patty,  Uon't  tell  me  1  A  mighty  civil  recep- 
tion you  give  a  body,  truly,  after  a  six  weeks 
parting. 

Trudge,  Gad,  you're  right;   I  am   a  little 
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out  here,  to  be  sure.  [Kisses  her}  yVtW, 
how  do  you  do? 

Patijr.  Pshaw,  fellow !  .1  want  none  of  your 
kisses. 

Trudge.  Oh!  very  well  —  I'll  take  it  again. 

\Offers  to  kiss  her, 

Patty,  Be  quiet:  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Inkle; 
1  have  a  message  to  htm  from  Miss  Narcissa. 
I  shall  get  a  sight  of  him,  now,  I  believe. 

Trudge,  May  be  not.  He's  a  little  busy  at 
present. 

Pattj,  Busjr— ha!  Plodding!  V\'hat  he's  at 
his  multiplication  again? 

Trudge,  Very  likely;  so  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  interrupt  him,  you  know. 

Pattjr,  Certainly;  and  the  whole  of  my  bu- 
siness was  to  prevent  his  hurrying  himself— 
Teil  him,  we  shan't  be  ready  to  receive  him, 
at  the  governor's,  till  to-morrow,  d'ye  hear? 

Trudge.  No? 

PaUy,  No.  Things  are  not  prepared.     The 

Elace  isn't  in  order;  and  the  servants  have  not 
ad  proper  notice  of  the  arnval. 

Trudge,  Oh!  let  me  alone  to  give  the  ser- 
vants notice — rat-tat-tat — It's  all  the  notice  we 
had  in  Threadneedle-street  of  the  arrival  of 
a  visitor*). 

Pattjr,  Threadneedle-street!  Threadneedle 
nonsense !  I'd  have  you  to  know  we  do  every 
thing  here  with  an  air.  Matters  have  taken 
another  turn — Stile !  Stile,  sir,  is  required  here, 
I  promise  you. 

Trudge,  Turn— Stile!*)  And  pray  what  stile 
will  serve  your  turn  now,  Madam  Patty? 

Patij,  \  due  dignity  and  decorum,  to  be 
sure.  Sir  Christopher  intend*  Mr.  Inkle,  you 
know,  for  his  son-in-law,  and  must  receive 
him  in  public  form,  (which  can't  be  till  to- 
morrow morning)  for  the  honour  of  bis  go- 
vernorship: why  the  whole  island  will  ring 
of  it. 

Trudge.  The  devil  it  will! 

Pattjr,  Ye*;  they've  lalk'd  of  nothing  but  my 
mistress's  beauty  and  fortune  for  these  six 
weeks.  Then  he'll  be  introduced  to  the  bride, 
jou  know. 

Trudge.  O,  my  poor  master! 

Pattjr.  Then  a  public  breakfast;  then  a  pro- 
cession; then,  if  nothing  happens  to  prevent 
it,  he'll  get  into  church  and  be  married  in  a 
crack. 

Trudge,  Then  he'll  get  into  a  daran'd  scrape, 
in  a  crack.  Ah!  poor  madam  Yarico!  My 
poor  pilgarlic  of  a  master,  what  will  become 
of  him !  l^ol/  aside, 

Pattr,  VVhy,  what's  the  matter  with  the 
booby r 

Trudge.  Nothing,  nothings— he'U  be  hang'd 
for  poli-bigamy. 
Patty.  Polly  who?' 

Trudge,  it  must  out— Patty! 


l)  The  clerks  In  London  with    Uirir  imdl*   long,   Itlack 

Sorl-folio  under  ihrir  urni,  come  to  the  door  w!ib  • 
oable  rap*  jprceenling  their  biU«  tejing,  "Bill  for 
pajmeiH,"  if  the  party  who  ia  to  paj  the  bill  ia  not 
preacBl«nr  perhaps  unprepared,  the  clerk  1»  desired  lo 
"leave  a  direct ii*ni"  (the  addrrM  of  the  bearer  of  the 
bill)  and  the  bill  ni«Ml  be  taken  up  (paid)  before  5  o' 
clock.  If  the  perlpr  i*^  present ;  the  question  is  "  how 
much  7  "  a  check  is  given  and  the  clerk  retires ;  but 
••  singulerljr  laconic  are  the/,  that  seldom  oaa  word 
more  escapes  them. 

t)  Tumatilc  is  the  nama  of  an    alley  in   Holbom.— This 
is  a  miaorable  puo. 


Pahy.  Well? 

Trudge.  Can  you  keep  a  secret? 

Patty,  Try  me! 

Trudge.  Then  [^FFhispering']  my  master 
keeps  a  girl. 

Paity,  Oh  monstrous!  another  woman? 

Trudge,  As  sure  as  one  and  one  maka 
two. 

Patty,  r Aside}  Rare  news  for  my  mistress! 
^Why  1  can  hardly  believe  it;  the  grate, 
sly,  steady,  sober  Mr.  Inkle,  do  such  a  thin|;! 

Trudge.  Pooh !  it's  always  your  sly,  sober 
fellow»,  that  go  the  most  aher  the  gins. 

Patty.  Well ;  I  should  sooner  suspect  ytm. 

Trudge.  Me?  Oh  Lordi  be!  he!-Do  joa 
think  any  smart,  tight,  little,  black-eyed  wenck, 
would  be  struck  with  my  figure  ?  [Conceitedlj, 

Patty.  Pshaw!  never  mind  your  figure. 
Tell  me  bow  it  happened? 

Trudge.  You  shall  hear:  when  the  ship  left 
us  ashore,  my  master  turn'd  as  pale  as  a  sheet 
of  paper.  It  isn't  every  body  tJial's  blest  wdk 
courage,  Patty, 

P€Uty.  True ! 

Trudge.  However,  I  bid  him  ckear  up;  toU 
bim^  to  slick  to  my  elbow:  took  the  lead,  vA 
began  our  march. 

PaUy.  Well? 

Trudge,  We  hadn't  gone  far,  when  a 
damn'd  on«-eyed  black  boar,  that  grinn'd  tike 
a  devil,  came  down  the  hill  in  a  Jog  trot!  Mj 
master  melted  as  fast  as  a  pot  of  pomatuml 

Patty.  Mercy  on  us! 

Trudge,  But  what  does  I  do,  but  whips 
out  my  desk  knife,  that  I  us'd  to  cut  the  quifes 
with  at  home;  met  the  monster,  and  slit  up 
his  throat  like  a  pen — The  boar  bled  like  a 

Patty,  Lord!  Trudge,  what  a  g;reat  traveller 
you  'are! 

Trudge.  Yes;  I  remember  we  fed  on  the 
flitch  for  a  week. 

PaUy,  Well,  well;  but  the  lady. 

Trudge.  The  lady?  Oh,  true.  By  and  bv 
we  came  to  a  cave  —  a  large  bollow  rooi% 
under-ground,   like  a  warehouse  in  the  Adel- 

f>hi — VVell ;  there  we  were  half  an  hour,  be- 
bre  1  conid  get  him  to  go  in ;  there's  no  ac- 
counting for  Tear,  you  know.  At  last,  in  we 
went  to  a  place  bung  round  with  skins,  as  it 
might  be  a  furrier's  shop,  and  there  was  a 
fine  lady,  snoring  on  a  bow  and  arrows. 

PaUy,  What,  all  alone? 

Trudge.  Ebl^No— no— Hum— She  had  a 
young  lion  by  way  of  a  lap-dog. 

Patty.  Gemini ;  what  did  you  do  ? 

Trudge.  Gave  her  a  \o^^  and  she  opcnld 
her  eyes — she  struck  my  master  inimediatdj. 

Patty.  Mercy  on  usl  with  what? 

Trudge.  With  her  beauty,  you  ninny,  Is 
be  sure :  and  they  soon  brouffat  matters  to 
bear.  The  wolves  witness'd  tne  contract-;! 
gave  her  away — The  crows  croakM  ameo; 
and  we  had  board  and  lodging  for  nothing. 

Patty.  And  this  is  she  he   has  brought  to 

Trudge.  .The  same.  [Barbadoes' 

Patty.  Weil;  and  tell  me,  Trudge; —sbe's 
pretty,  you  say— Is  she  fair  or  brown?  or— 

Trudge.  Um!  she's  a  good  comely  copper. 

Patty,  How!  a  tawneyr 

Trudge.  Yes,  quite  dark;  bat  very  clcgaat; 
like  a  Wedgwood  tea-pot. 
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PaUy*  Ohi  the  monster!  the  filthy  felJow! 
Live  wilb  a  black-a-moorr 

Trudge,  Why,  there's  no  great  harm  ]n% 
I  hopeP 

Patty,  Faugh  1  I  wouldn't  let  him  kiss  me 
for  the  world:  heM  make  my  face  all  smutty. 

Trudge,  Zounds  1  you  are  mighty  nice  all 
of  a  suodcn ;  but  Td  have  you  to  know,  ma^ 
dam  Patty,  that  blackamoor  ladies,  as  you  call 
*ein,  are  some  of  the  very  few,  wiiose  com- 
plexions never  rub  oITi  S*hud,  if  they  did, 
VVows  and  I  shou*d  have  changed  faces  by 
this  time — But  mum ;  not  a  word  for  your  life. 

Patty,  Not  1!  except  to  the  Governor  and 
family.  \Aside'\  But  1  must  run — and,  remem- 
ber, Trudge,  iryour  master  has  made  a  mis- 
take here,  he  has  himself  to  thank  for  his 
paios.  \Exit, 

Trudge,  Pshaw  1  these  girls  are  so  plaguy 
proud  of  their  white  and  red !  but  I  won*l  be 
shamed  out  of  Wows,  that's  flat.  Master,  to 
be  fure,  while  we  were  in  the  forest,  taught 
Yarico  to  read,  with  his  pencil  and  pocket- 
book.  What  then?  Wows  comes  on  fine 
and  fast  in  her  Iessons«  A  little  awkward  at 
first  to  be  sure. — Ha!  ha! — She's  so  used  to 
feed  with  her  hands,  that  I  can't  get  her  to 
eat  her  victuals,  in  a  genteel,  Christian  way, 
ibr  the  soul  of  me;  when  she  has  stuck  a 
morsel  on  her  fork,  she  don't  know  bow  to 
guide  it;  but  pops  up  her  knuckles  to  her 
mouth,  and  the  meat  goes  up  to  her  ear.  But, 
no  matter — After  all  the  fine,  flashy  London 
girls,  Wowski's  the  wench  for  my  money. 

A  Clerk  I  was  in  I^ndon  gay. 

Jemmy  linkum  feedle, 
And  went  in  boots  to  see  the  play. 

Merry  fiddlem  tweedle. 
I  march'd^  the  lobby,  twiri'd  my  stick, 

Diddle,  daddle,  deedle; 
The  eirls  all  cry'd,  "[He's  quite  the  kfck.* 

Oh,  jemmy  linkum  feedle. 

Hey!  for  America  I  sail, 

Yankee  doodle  deedle; 
The  sailor  boys  cry'd,  "smoke  his  tail!" 

Jemmy  hnkum  feedle. 
On  English  belles  1  turn'd  my  back, 

Diddle  daddle  deedle; 
And  got  a  foreign  Fair,  quite  Black, 

O  twaddle,  twaddle,  tweedle! 

Tour  London  girls,  with  roguish  trip 

Wheedle,  wheedle,  wheedle, 
May  boast  their  pouting  under-lip. 

Fiddle,  faddle,  feedle. 
My  Wows  wouM  beat  a  hundred  such. 

Diddle,  daddle,  deddle. 
Whose  upper-lip  pouts  twice  as  much, 

O,  pretty  double  wheedle! 

Rings  m  buy  to  deck  her  toes; 

Jemmy  linkum  feedle; 
A  feather  fine  shall  grace  her  nose: 

WaTtng  siddle  seedle. 
With  iealou^y  I  ne'er  shall  burst; 

Who'd  steal  my  bone  of  bone-a  ? 
A  white  Othello,  I  can  trust 

A  dingy  Desdemona.  \Exit, 

Scene  1L — A  Room  in  the  Crotvn. 

Enter  Inkle. 
Inkle,   I  know  not  what  to  think  —  I  have 


given  her  distant  hints  of  parting;  bat  still, 
so  strong  her  confidence  in  my  aJTection,  she 
prattles  on  without  regarding  me.  Poor  Ya- 
rico!  I  must  not — cannot  quit  her.  When  I 
would  sp<!ak,  her  look,  her  mere  simplicity 
disarms  me:  I  dare  not  wound  such  inno* 
cence.  Simplicity  is  like  a  smiling  babe; 
which,  to  the  ruffian ,  that  would  murder  it, 
stretching  its  little,  naked,  helpless  arms,  pleads, 
speechless,  its  own  cause.  And  yet  Narcissa'a 
family — 

Enter  Trudge. 

Trudge.  There  he  is,  like  a  beau  bespeak- 
ing a  coat— doubting  which  colour  to  chuse 
— sir — 

Inkle,  What  now? 

Trudge,  Nothing  unexpected,  sir:  —  I  hope 
you  won't  be- angry. 

Inkle,  Angry! 

Trudge,  im  sorry  for  it:  but  I  am  come 
to  give  you  joy,  sir! 

Inkle,  Joy ! — of  what? 

Trudge,  A  wife,  sir;  a  white  one.—l  know 
it  will  vex  you,  but  Miss  Nardssa  means  to 
make  you  happy,  to-morrow  morning. 

Inkle.  To>morrow! 

Trudge.  Yes,  sir;  and  as  I  have  been  out 
of  employ,  in  both  my  capacities,  lately,  after 
I  have  dressed  yonr  hair,  I  may  draw  up  the 
marriage  articles. 

Inkle.  Whence  comes  your  intelligence, 
sir? 

Trudge,  Patty  told  me  all  that  has  passed 
in  the  Governor's  family,  on  the  quay,  sir. 
Women,  you  know,  can  never  keep  a  secret. 
You'll  be  introduced  in  form,  with  the  whole 
isiand  to  witness  it. 

Inkle,  So  public  too? — Unlucky! 

Trudge,  There  will  be  nothing  but  rejoi- 
cings, in  compliment  to  the  wedding,  she  tells 
me;  all  noise  and  uproar!  Married  people 
like  it,  they  say. 

Inkle.  Strange!  That  I  should  be  so  blind 
to  my  interest,  as  to  be  the  only  person  this 
distresses  I 

-Trudge,  They  are  talking  of  nothing  else 
but  the  match,  it  seems. 

Inkle,  Confusion!   How  can   J)  in  honour,^ 
retract? 

Trudge.  And  the  bride's  merits^ 

Inkle  k  True!  —  A  fund  of  merits! — I  would 
not — but  from  necessity  —  a  case  so  nice  as 
this — I — would  not  wish  to  retract. 

Trudge,  Then  they  call  her  so  handsome. 

Inkle,  Very  true!  so  handsome!  the  whole 
world  would  laugh  at  me:  they'd  call  it  folly 
to  retract. 

Trudge,  And  then  iLey  say  so  much  of 
her  fortune. 

Inkle,  O  death  1  it  would  be  madness  to 
retract  Surely,  my  faculties  faaiie  slept,  and 
this  long  parting,  from  my  Nardssa,  has  blunt- 
ed my  sense  of  her  accomplishments.  'Tis 
this  alone  makes  me  io  weak  and  wavering. 
I'll  see  her  immediately.  [Going, 

Trudge*  Stay,  stay,  sir;  I  am  desired  to 
tell  you,  the  Governor  won^  open  his  gates 
to  us  till  to-morrow  morning,  and  h  now 
making  preparations  to  receive  you  at  breaks 
fast,  with  all  the  honours  of  matrimony. 

Inkle.    Well,    be   it  so;   it   will   aive   me 
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timet  at  alt  events,  to  put  my  affairs  in  train. 

Trudge,  Yes;  it*s  a  short  respite  before  exe- 
cution; and  if  your  honour  was  to  go  and 
comfort  poor  madaim  Yarico — 

Inkle*  Damnation !  Scoundrel,  ho.w  dare 
you  offer  your  advice?  —  I  dread  to  think  of 
ber! 

Trudge,  Tve  done,  sir,  Pve  done — But  I 
know  1  should  blubber  over  Wows  all  night, 
if  I  thought  of  parting  with  her  in  the  morning. 

//lA-/^.  insolence !  begone,  sir! 

Trudge,  Lord,  sir,  I  only — 

Inkle,  Get  down  stairs,  sir,  directly. 

Trudge,  {Going  out\  Ah!  you  may  well 
put  your  hand  to  your  nead;  and  a  bad  head 
It  must  be,  to  forget  that  Madam  Yarico  pre- 
vented her  countrymen  from  peeling  oft  the 
upper  part  of  it.  {Aside^  {Exit. 

Inkle,  ^Sdealh,  what  am  I  -about?  How 
have  I  slumbered?  —  Is  it  1? — I — who,  in 
London,  laughed  at  the  younkers  of  the  town 
— and  when  I  saw  their  chariots,  with  some 
fme,  tempting  girl,  perked  in  the  comer,  come 
shopping  to  the  city,  would  cry — Ahl — there 
sits  ruin — there  flies  the  Greenhorn^s  money ! 
then  wondered  with  myself  how  men  could 
trifle  time  on  "women;  or,  indeed,  think  of 
any  women  without  fortunes.  And  now,  for- 
sooth, it  rests  with  m^  to  turn  romantic  puppy, 
and  give  up  all  for  loye. — Give  up! — Oh, 
monstrous  folly: — thirty  thousand  pounds! 
Trudge,  [Peeping  in  at  the  door] 

Trudge,  May  I  come  in,  sir? 

Inkle,  What  does  the  booby  want? 

Trudge.  Sir,  your  uncle  wants  to  see  jrou. 

Inkle,  Mr.  Medium!  show  him  up  directly. 

JTEri/  Trftdge, 
He  must  not  know  of  this.  To-morrow! — I 
wish  this  marriage  were  more  distant,  that  I 
might  break  it  to  her  by  degrees:  she^d  take 
my  purpose  better,  were  it  less  suddenly  de- 
litered. 

Enter  Msdivm. 

Med^  Ah,  here  he  is!  Give  me  your  hand, 
nephew!  welcome,  welcome  to  fiarbadoes, 
with  all  my  heart! 

Inkle,  I  am  glad  to  meet  you-  here,  uncle ! 

Mtd^  That  you  are,  that  you  are,  Fm  sure. 
Lord!  lord!  when  we  parted  last,  how  I 
wished  we  were  in  a  room  together,  if  it  was 
but  the  black  bole!  I  have  not  been  able  to 
sleep  o'nights,  for  thinking  of  you.  l*ve  laid 
awake,  and  fancied  I  saw  you  sleeping  your 
last,  with  your  head  in  the  lionV  mouth,  for 
a  night-cap;  and  I've  never  seen  a  bear  brought 
over,  to  dance  about  the  street,  but  I  thought 
you   might   be  bobbing   up  and   down  in  its 

belly, 

Inkle,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Ided,  Ay,  ay,  1  am  happy  eno^igh  to  find 
you  safe  and  sound,  I  promise  you.  But  you 
have  a  fine  prospect  before  you  now,  young 
man.  I  am  come  to  take  you  with  me  to 
Sir  Christopher,  who  is  impatient  to  see  you. 

Inkle,  To-morrow,  I  hear,  he  expects  me. 

Med,  To-morrow!  directly— this — moment 
— in  half  a  second. — I  leA  nim  standing  on 
tip-toe,  as  he  calls  it,  to  embrace  you;  and 
he*s  standing  on  tip-toe  now  in  the  great 
parlour,  and  there  iie*ll  stand  till  yon  come 
to  him. 


Inkle,  Is  he  so  hasty  ? 

Med,  Hasty!  he*s  all  pepper—and  wonden 
you  are  not  with  him,  before  it's  possible  to 
get  at  him.  Hasty  indeed !  \Vby,  he  vovs 
you  shall  have  his  daughter  this  iFtry  nig)it 

Inkle,  >Vhat  a  situation! 

Med,  Why,  it's  hardly  fdir  just  after  a  vo- 
yage. But  come,  bustle^  bustle,  hell  tbbk 
you  neglect  him.  He's  rare  and  touchv,  I 
can  tell  yon ;  and  if  he  once  takes  it  in  kis 
head  that  you  show  the  least  slight  to  hit 
daughter,  it  would  knock  up  all  your  schenrs 
in  a  minute. 

Inkle*  Confusion!  if  he  should  hear  of  Ya- 
rico !  \-^^^' 

Med,  But  at  present  yon  are  all  and  aB 
with  him;  he  has  been  telling  me  his  iotcn- 
tions  these  six  weeks :  you'll  be  a  fine  vravn 
husband,  I  promise  you. 

Inkle,  This  cursed  connexion !         t-^^'*^- 

Med,  It  is  not  for  me,  though,  to  tdl  T<n 
how  to  play  your  cards;  you  are  a  pniJent 
young  man ,  and  can  make  calcalationi  ii  \ 
wood. 

Inkle,  Fool!  fool!  fool!  {AtHt. 

Med,  Why,  what  the  devil  is  the maBff 
with  you  ?  p 

Inkle,  It  must  be  done  effectually,  or  all 
is  lost ;  mere  parting  would  not  conceal  iL 

Med,  Ah!  now  he*s  got  to  bis  oaniBe^ 
square  root  again,  I  suppose,  and  old  Nirk 
would  not  move  him — why,  nephew! 

Inkle,  The  planter  that  I  spoke  with  car 
not  be  arrived — but  time  is  precious — tbe  fim 
I  meet — common  prudence  now  demands  il 
I'm  fixed;  III  part  with  her.  \Aside\    [£rtf 

Med,  Damn  me,  but  he's  mad!  the  wood) 
have  turned  the  poor  boy ^s  brains :  be'sscalpe^. 
and  gone  crazy!  hobo!  Inkle!  nephew!  -fiac. 
I'll  spoil  your  arithmetic,   I    warrant  ne. 

Scene  III.  —  The  Quay. 

Enter  Sia  Cbkistopher  Cueet. 

Sir  Chr,  Ods  my  life !  I  can  scarce  cos- 
tain  my  happiness.  I  haye  left  them  safe  ii 
church  in  the  middle  of  the  ceremonv.  I 
ought  to  have  given  Narcissa  away,  they  \/k 
me ;  but  I  capered  about  so  much  for  jor, 
that  old  Spintext  advised  me  to  go  and  cod 
my  heels  on  the  quay,  till  it  was  all  ovff 
Od,  I'm  so  happy;  and  they  shall  see,  now. 
what  an  old  fellow  c:an  do  at  a  wedding. 

Enter  In  CLE. 

Inkle,  Now  for  dispatch !  hark'ec,  old  ga* 
tleman!  [To  the  Gocenur. 

SirChr,  W^ell,  young  gentleman? 

Inkle,  If  I  mistake  not,  I  know  your  ^ 
siness  here. 

SirChr,  ?£^ad  I  belieTe  half  the  isbai 
knows  it,  by  uiis  time. 

Inkle,  Then  to  the  point — I  liave  a  fenuk 
whom  I  wish  to  part  with. 

SirChr,  Very  likely;  it's  a  oommoQ. o*' 
now  a  days,  with  many  a  man.    . 

Inkle,  If  you  could  satisfy  me  yon  we^ 
use  her  mildly,  and  trcfit  her  with  moit 
kindness  than  is  usual — for  I  can  teR  joo 
she's  of  no  common  stamp— perhaps  we  bhJ^^' 
agree. 
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SirCkr.  OaoI  «  slate  |  faith  oow  I  tbink 
on%  taj  daughter  may  yr^ni  an  aiteodant  or 
two  cxtr««Mlinary ;  -  and  as  -  jou  say  she^s  a 
delicartd  giri^  above  the  common  run,  and 
nooe  of  y4>iir  thick  lipped^  fat  nosed,  Mjaabhy, 
dumpling  dowdies.  I  don*t  much  care  if— 

«AiAAr.  And  for  her  treatment — 

$irChr,  Look  ye,  young  roan;  I  lore  to 
hft  ^ain;  I  shall  treat  her  a  good  deal  better 
than  you  ^opld,  I  fancy  ;  for,  though  I  wit- 
ness this  ciutom  every  day,.  1  caa*t  help  think- 
ing the  only  excuse  for  buying  our  fellow 
creatures,  is  to  rescue  *em  from  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  unfeeling  enough  to  bring  them 
to  market. 

Inktt.  Fair  Wordsi  old  gentleman;  an  En- 
glishman won*t  put  ug  an  sufronii 

SirChr.  An  Enghshman!   more  shame  for 

Jrou  t  men ,  who  so  fully  feci  the  hlessingf  of 
iberty,    are    doubly  cruel    in   depriving  the 
helpless  of  their  freedom. 

Jiikle,  Let  me  assure  you,  sir.  His.  not  my 
occupation;  but  for  a  private  reason — an  in- 
stant pressing  necessity — 

Sir  Chr,  Well,  well,  I  have  a  pressing  ne- 
cessity too;  1  can*t  stand  to  talk  now;  i  ex- 
pect company  here  presently;  but  if  you*ll 
ask  for  me  to-morrow,  at  the  castle — 

Inklc.  The  castle  1 

Sir  Chr.  Aye,  sir,  the  castle;  the  Gover- 
nor's castle;  known  all  over  fiarbadoes. 

Ini^,  'Sdeath,  this  man  must  be  on  the 
Governor^  .establishment:  bis  steward,  per- 
haps, and  sent  after  me,  while  Sir  Christo- 
pher is  impatiently  waiting  for  me.  Fve  gone 
too  far;  my  ^secret  may  be  known — As  'tis 
ril  win  this  fellow  to  my  interest  [Jo  him] 
One  word  more,  sir:  my  business  roust  be 
done  immediately ;  and  as  you  seem  acquaint- 
ed at  the  castle,  if  you  should  see  me  there 
— and  there  1  mean  to  sleep  to-night*— 

SirClw.  The  devil  you  do! 

Inkle*  Your  finger  on  your  lips;  and  never 
bieathe  a  syllable  of  this  transaction. 

SirChr.  No!  why  not? 

Inki9*  Because,  ior  reasons,  which  perhaps 
you'll  know  to-morrow,  I  might  be  injured 
with  the  Governor,  whose  most  particular 
friend  I  am. 

Sir  Cfir,  So !  here's  a  particular  friend  of 
mine,  coming  to  sleep  at  my  house,  that  I 
never  saw  in  my  life.  Til  sound  this  fellow. 
l^AMeX  I  fancy,  young  gentleman,  as  you 
are  aucn  a  bosom  friend  of  the  Governor*s, 
you  can  hardly  do  any  thing  to  alter  your 
situation  with  him. 

Inkle.  Oh!  pardon  me;  but  youll  find  that 
beie-after — besides,  you,  doubtless,  know  his 
character? 

SirChr.  Oh,  as  well  as  my  own.  But  let^s 
understand  one  another.  You  must  trust  me, 
n<yw  you've  gone  so  far.  You  are  acquainted 
with  nis  character,  no  doubt,  to  a  hair? 

Inkle,   I    am  —  I  see  we  shall   understand  Til  recommend  you,  particularly,  to  his  good  ^ 
each   other.     Yon  know  him  too,  I  see,  as 
well   as  I. — A  very   touchy,   testy,   hot,  old 
fellow. 

SirChr.  Here*s  a  scoundrel!  I  hot  and 
touchy!  zounds!  I  can  hardly  contain  my 
passion! — but  I  won't  discover  myself.  Ill 
see  the  bottom  oUhh^lTohini]  Well  now, 
as  we  seem  to  have  come  to  ^a  tolerable  ex- 


planation— let's  proceed  to  business — bring  me 
the  woman. 

Inkle.  No;  there  you  must  excuse  me.  I 
rather  would  avoid  seeing  her  more;  and 
wish  it  to  be  settled  without  my  seeming  in- 
terference. My  presence  might  distress  her-M> 
You  conceive  me? 

Sir  Chr.  Zounds !  what  an  unfeeling  rascal ! 
— the  poor  girl's  in  love  with  him,  I  suppose. 
No,  no,  fair  and  open.  IVIy  dealing's  with 
you,  and  you  only  ;  1  see  her  now,  or  I  de- 
clare off. 

Inkle.  Well  then,  you  must  he  satisfied  : 
yonder's  my  servant — ha->— a  thought  has  struck 
me.     Come  here,  sir. 

Enter  Trudge. 
I'll  write  my  purpose,  and  send  it  her  by  him. 
It  is  lucky  that  I  taught  her  to  decypher  cha- 
racters: my  labour  now  is  paid.  \Jtakes  out 
his  poakel^pok  and  writesl^^—'VYkii  is  some- 
what less  abrupt;  'twill  soften  matters.  \To 
himsel/]  —  Give  this  to  Yarico ;  then  bring 
her  hither  witlT  you. 

Trudge.  I  shall,  sir.  [^Goinff- 

Inkle,  Stay;  come  hack.  This  soft  fool,  if 
uninstructed,  may  add  to  her  distress:  his 
drivelling  sympathy  may  feed  her  grief,  in- 
stead of  soothing  it.  When  she  has  read  this 
paper,  seem  to  make  light  of  it;  tell  her  it  is 
a  thing  of  course,  done  purely  for  faer  good. 
I  here  inform  her  that  I  roust  parti  with  her. 
D'ye  understand  your  lesson? 

IVudge,  Pa — part  with  ma — dam  Ya*ric-o! 

Inkle.  W^hy  does  the  blockhead  stammer! 
I  have  my  reasons.  No  muttering— and  let 
me  tell  yon,  sir,  if  your  rare  bargain  were 
gone  too,  'twould  be  the  hetlbr:  she  may 
babble  our  story  of  the  forest,  and  spoil  my 
fortune. 

Trudge,  Fm  sorry  for  it,  sir:  1  have  lived 
with  you  a  long  while;  I've  half  a  year's 
wages  too  due  the  25th  ultimo,  due  for  dress- 
ing your  hair  and  scribbling  your  parchments : 
but,  take  my  scribbling,  take  my  friuing,  tike 
my  wages ;  and  I  and  Wows  will  take  our- 
selves off  together.  She  saved  my  life,  and 
rot  me  if  any  thing  but  death  shall  part  us. 

Inkle.  Impertinent!  Go,  and  dehver  your 
message. 

Trudge.  I'm  gone,  sir.  Lord!  lord!  I  ne- 
ver carried  a  letter  with  such  ill  will  in  all 
my  born  days.  \ExiL 

Sir  Chr.  Well— shall  I  see  the  girl  ? 

Inkle.  Sbe^ll  be  here  presently.  One  thing 
I  had  forgot:  when  she  is  yours,  1  need  not 
caution  you,  after  the  hints  I've  given,  to  keep 
her  from  the  castle.  If  Sir  Christopher  should 
see  her,  Hwould  lead,  you  know,  to  a  disco- 
very of  what  I  wish  concealed. 

SirQhr.  Depend  upon  me — Sir  Christopher 
will  know  no  more  of  our  meeting,  than  he 
does  at  this  moment. 

Inkle.  Your  secrecy  shall  not  be  unrewarded : 


graces. 

SirChr.  Thank  ye,  thank  ye;  but  I'm 
pretty  much  in  his  good  graces ,  as  it  is :  I 
don't  know  any  body  be  has  a  greater  res* 
pect  for. 

Re-enter  Trudge. 

Inkle.  Now,  sir,  have  you  performed  your 
message  ? 
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Trudge.  Yes:  i  gave  her  the  letter, 

Inkle,  And  where  is  Yarico?  Did  she  say 
sheM  come?  Didn*t  you  do  as  you  were  or- 
dered?   Didn^t  you  speak  to  her? 

Trudge,  I  couidVt,  sir,  I  could^nt:  1  in- 
tended to  say  what  you  bid  nie — but  I  felt 
such  a  pain  in  my  throat,  I  couldnU  speak  a 
word,  tor  the  souJ  of  me;  so,  sir,  1  fell  a 
crying. 

Inkle,  Blockhead! 

SirChr.  *Sblood!  but  he*s  a  very  honest 
blockhead.  Tell  me,  my  good  fellow,  'what 
said  the  wenoh? 

Trudge,  Nothing  at  all,  sir.  She  sat  down 
with  her  two  hanos  clasped  on  her  knees,  and 
looked  so  pitifully  in  my  face,  I  could  not 
stand  it.  Oh,  here  she  comes.  FU  go  and 
find  Wows:  if  I  must  be  melanchcuy,  she 
•hall  keep  me  company.  [Exit, 

Sir  Chr.  Ods  my  life,  as  comely  a  wench 
us  ever  I  saw, 

Mnter  Yarico,  who  looks  for  some  time  in 
Jnlle^s  face,  bursts  into  tears,  and  falls 
on  his  neck. 

Inkle.  In  tears !  nay,  Yarico !  why  this  ? 

JTar,  Oh  do  not— do  not  leave  me! 

Inkle,  Why,  simple  girl !  Vm  labouring  for 
your  good.  My  interest,  here,  is  nothing:  1 
can  do  nothing  from  myself,  you  are  igno- 
rant of  our  country's  customs.  I  must  give 
way  to  men  more  powerful,  who  will  not 
have  i|ie  with  you.  But  see,  my  Yarico,  ever 
anzions  for  your  welfare,  Tve  found  a  kind, 
good  person,  who  will  protect  you. 

Yar,  Ah!    why  not  you  protect  me? 

Inkle,  I  have  no  means — how  can  I? 

Yar,  Just  as  1  sheltered  you.  Take  me  to 
yonder  mountain,  where  I  see  no  smoke  from 
tall,  high  houses,  filled  with  your  cruel  coun- 
trymen. None  of  your  princes,  there,  will 
come  to  take  me  from  you.  And  should  they 
stray  that  way,  weMl  'find  a  lurking  place, 
just  like  my  own  poor  cave,  where  many  a 
day  I  sat  beside  you,  and  blessed  the  chance 
that  brought  you  to  it — that  I  might  save 
your  life. 

SirChr,  His  life!  Zounds!  my  ))lpQ(t  boils 
at  the  scoundrel's  ingratitude! 

Yar,  Come,  come,  let's  go.  I  always  feared 
these  cities.  Let's  fly  and  seek  the  woods; 
and  there  we'll  wander  hand  in  hand  together. 
No  cares  shall  vex  us  then — We'll  let  the  day 
glide  by  in  idleness;  and  you  shall  sit  in  the 
shade,  and  watch  the  sun  beam  playing  on 
the  brook,  while  I  sing  the  song  that  pleases 
you.  No  cares,  love,  but  for  food — and  we'll 
live  cheerily,  (  warrant— In  the  fresh,  early 
morning,  you  shall  hiint  down  our  game, 
^nd  I  will  pick  you  berries  —  and  then,  at 
night,  I'll  trim  our  be<]  of  leaves,  and  lie  me 
down  in  peace — Oh !  we  shall  be  so  happy  1 

Inkle,  Hear  me,  Yarico.  My  countrymen 
find  yours  diifer  as  much  in  minds  as  in 
complexions.  We  were  not  bom  to  live  in 
woods  and  caves — to  seek  subsistence  by  pur- 
suing beasts. — We  Christians,  girl,  hunt  mo- 
ney; a  thing  unknown  to  you. --^  But,  here, 
'tis  money  which  brings  us  ease,  plenty,  com- 
*mand,  power,  every  thing;  and  of  course  hap- 
piness.   You  are  the  bar  to  my  attaining  this ; 


therefore   'tis   necessary    for   my   good^aad 
which  I  think  yon  Talue— 

Yar.  You  know  I  A>;  $o  revdi,  that  it 
would  break  my  heart  to  leave  yoa, 

Inkle,  But  we  must  part :  if  yon  are  sees 
with  me,  I  shall  lose  an, 

Yar,  I  gave  up  bH  for  yo»— my  frieadt— 
my  country:  all  that  was  dear  to  me:  and 
stul  grown  dearer  since  you  sheltered  tkere. 
— All ,  all  was  leA  ibr  you^and  were  it  bow 
to  do  again-^-Qgain  I'd  cross  the  seas,  tad 
follow  you,  all  the  world  over. 

Inkle,  VVe  idle  time;  sir,  she  is  vobi's. 
See  you  obey  thia  gentleman;  'tvrill  k  ibe 
better  for  you.  [Goin^, 

Yar,  O,  barbarous!  ^[Holding  him]  I)o 
not,  do  not  abandon  m%r 

Inkle,  No  more. 

Yar,  Stay  but  a  little:  I  shan't  live  loo^to 
be  a  burden  to  you:  your  cruelty  has  est 
me  to  the  heart  Protect  me  but  a  little -or 
I'll  obey  this  man,  and  undergo  ail  hardsUpi 
for  )Our  good;  stay  but  to  vritnesi  'em.— 1 
soon  shall  sink  with  grief;  tarry  till  1^; 
and  bear  me  bless  your  name  when  I  an 
dying ;  aud  beg  you,  now  and  then,  irken  1 
am  gone ,  to  iieave  a  sigh  for  yonr  poor 
Yaiico. 

Inkle.  I  dare  not  listen.  You,  sir,  I  bopc, 
will  take  good  care  of  her.  [Goinf,  , 

SirChr,  Care  of  herl— tbal  I  vnll-ni 
cherish  her  like  my  own  daughter;  and  pom 
balm  into  the  heart  of  a  poor,  innocent  pA, 
that  has  been  wounded  by  the  artifices  of  i 
scoundrel. 

Inkle.  Ha!  'Sdealh,  sir,  hoiRr  dare  yoa!-> 

SirChr,  'Sdealh,  sir,  how  dare  you  lookai 
honest  man  in  the  face? 

Inkle.  Sir,  you  shall  feel — 

Sir  Chr,  Feel ! — it's  more  than  ever  you  di^, 
I  believe.  Mean,  sordid,  wretch  J  dead  to  »!! 
sense  *of  honour,  gratitude,  or  humanity— 1 
never  heard  of  such  barbarity  !  I  have  a  sob- 
in-law,  who  has  been  left  in  the  same  silos- 
lion;  but,  if  I  thought  him  capable  of  siicfa 
cruelly,  dam'me  if  I  would  not  turn  kim  tf 
sea,  with  a  peck  loaf,  in  a  cockle  sfaeH.- 
Come,  come,  cheer  up,  my  girl!  You  sbai^ 
want  a  friend  to  protect  you,  I  warrant  jos 
r  7  Ming  Yarico  bjr  the  Hand, 

Inkle,  Insolence!  The  governor  shall  be« 
of  this  insult, 

SirChr,  The  governor!  liar  I  cheat!  rogue! 
impostor!  breaking  all  ties  you  ought  toLee^ 
and  pretending  to  those  you  have  no  Hp 
to.  Tne  governor  never  had  such  a  fellow  is 
the  whole  catalogue  of  his  acquaintance— l^ 
governor  disowns  you —the  governor  disdain* 
you— the  governpr  abhors  you;  and  to  roor 
utter  confusion,  here  stands  the  governor  tt 
tell  you  so.  Here  stands  pld  Cun^,  who  se- 
ver talked  to  a  rogue  without  telling  him  wkt 
h(  thought  of  him. 

Inkle,  Sir  Christopher  I — Lost  and  nndooe! 

Med.  IfTithout]  Holol  Young  Multiplies- 
lion!  Zounds!  I  have  been  peeping  in  ttof 
cranny  of  the  house,  Why,  young  Rnle  « 
Three!  lEniers  from  ih^  Inn"]  Oh,  here 
you  are  at  last — Ah,  Sir  Christopher!  V^^ 
are  you  there!  too  impatient  to  wait  at kosie- 
But  here's  one  that  will  make  you  easy*  I 
fancy.         [Tapping  Inkle  on  the  Shotiidtr- 
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Sir  Chr.  How  came  you  to  know  him? 

Med,  Ha!  ba!  Well,  that's  curious  enough 
too.  So  you  have  been  talking  here,  without 
finding  out  each  other. 

Sir  Chr,  No,  no ;  I  have  found  him  out 
ivith  a  yengeance. 

Med.  Not  you.  VVhy  this  is  the  dear  hoy. 
It*s  my  nephew,  that  is;  your  son  in  law, 
that  is  to  be.     U*8  Inkle ! 

Sir  Chr,  It*s  a  lie:  and  youVe  a  purblind 
old  booby— and  this  dear  boy  is  a  damned 
scoundrel. 

Med.  Hey-<dey.  what's  the  meaning  of  this? 
One  was  mad  before,  and  he  has  bit  the 
other,  I  suppose. 

Sir  Chr,  But  here  comes  the  dear  boy — 
the  true  boy — the  jolly  boy,  piping  hot  from 
church,  with  my  daughter, 

JEnter  Camplet,  Narcissa,  and  Pattt, 

Jlfei^.  Campley! 

Sir  Chr.    Who?    Campley; — ^^il's  no  such 

Camp.  Thafs  my  name,  indeed,  Sir  Chri- 
stopher. 

Sir  Chr.  The  devil  it  is!  And  how  came 
you,  sir,  to  impose  upon  me,  and  assume  the 
name  of  Inkle  r  A  name  which  every  man 
of  honesty  ought  to  he  ashamed  of 

Camp.  I  never  did,  sir.— Since  I  sailed  from 
England  with  your  daughter,  my  aflectionhas 
daily  cncreased:  and  when  I  came  to  explain 
myself  to  you,  by  a  number  of  concurring 
circumstances,    which  I  am  now   partly  ac- 

auainted  with,  you  mistook  me  for  that  gen- 
.  eman.  Yet  had  I  even  then  been  aware  of 
your  mi&take,  I  must  confess,  the  regard  for 
my  own  happiness  would  have  tempted  me 
to  let  you  remain  undeceived. 

Sir  Chr,  And  did  you,  Narcissa,  join  in — 

Nar.  How  could  I,  my  dear  sir,  disobey 
you  ? 

Paiijr.  Lord,  your  honour,  what  young  la- 
dy could  refuse  a  captain? 

Camp.  I  am  a  soldier,  sir  Christopher.  Love 
and  War  is  the  soldier's  motto;  though  my 
income  is  trifling  to  your  intended  son-in- 
law's,  still  the  chance  of  war  has  enabled  me 
to  support  the  object  of  my  love  above  indi- 
gence. Her  fortune,  air  Christopher,  I  do  not 
consider  myself  by  any  means  entitled  to. 

Sir  Chr.  'Sblood !  but  you  must  though. 
Give  me  your  hand,  my  youns  Mars,  and 
bless  you  both  together, — Thank  you,  thank 
you  ior  cheating  an  old  fellow  into  giving 
Lis  daughter  to  a  lad  of  spirit,  when  he  was 
going  to  throw  her  away  upon  one,  in  whose 
breast  the  mean  passion  ot  avarice  smothers 
the  smallest  spark  of  affection,  or  humanity. 

Inkle.  Confusion! 

I^ar,  I  have  this  moment  heard  a  story  of 
a  transaction  in  the  forest,  which,  I  own, 
would  have  rendered  compliance  with  your 
former  commands  Tery  disagreeable. 

Patty.  Yes,  sir,  I  told  my  mistress  he  had 
brought  oter  a  botty-pot  gentlewoman. 

Sir  Chr,  Yes,  but  he  would  have  left  her 
fpr  you;  \Ta  Narcissd]  and  you  for  his  in- 
terest; ana  sold  you,  perhaps,  as  he  has  this 
poor  girl,  to  me,  as  a  requital  for  preserving 
{lis  life* 

Nor.  How! 


Enter  Trvdgb  and  Wowski. 

Trudge.  Come  along,  Wows!  take  a  long 
last  leave  of  your  poor  mistress :   throw  your 
pretty  ebony  arms  about  her  neck. 
,  Vrows,  No,  no; — she  not  go;  you  not  leave 
poor  Wowski. 

\Throwing  her  arms  about  Yarico. 

Sir  Chr.  Poor  girl!  a  companion,  I  take  it! 

Trudee,  A  thing  of  my  own,  sir.  I  couldn't 
help  following  my  master's  example  in  the 
woods — Like  master,  like  man,  sir. 

Sir  Chr.  But  you  would  not  sell  her,  and 
be  hang'd  to  you,  you  dog,  would  you  ? 

Trudge.  Hang  me,  like  a  dog,  if^I  would, 
sir. 

Sir  Chr,  So  say  I,  to  every  fellow  that 
breaks  an  obligation  due  to  the  feelings  of  a 
man.  But,  old  Medium,  what  have  you  to 
say  for  your  hopeful  nephew? 

Med.  I  never  speak  ul  of  my  friends,  sir 
Christopher* 

Sir  Chr,  Pshaw! 

Inkle.  Then  let  roe  speak:  bear  me  defend 
a  conduct — 

Sir  Chr,  Defend!  Zounds!  plead  guilty  at 
once  —  it's  the  only  hope  left  of  obtaining 
mercy. 

Inkle,  Suppose,  old  gentleman ,  you  had  a 
son  ?  ^    i 

Sir  Chr*  'Sblood !  then  Fd  make  him  an 
honest  fellow ;  and  teach  him  that  the  feeling 
heart  never  knows  greater  pride  than  when 
it's  employed  in  giving  succour  to  the  unfor- 
tunate, rd  teach  him  to  be  his  falhei^s  own 
son  to  a  hair. 

Inkle.  Even  so  my  father  tutored  me:  from 
infancy,  bending  my  tender  mind,  like  a  younff 
sapling,  to  his  will — Interest  was  the  grand 
prop  round  which  he  twined  my  pliant  green 
affections:  taught  me  in  child-hood  to  repeat 
old   sayings  —  all   tending    to    his   own   fixed 

f>rinciples,   and   the  first  sentence  that  I  ever 
isped,  was  charity  begins  at  home. 

Sir  Chr.  I  shall  never  like  a  proverb  again, 
as  long  as  I  live. 

Inkle.  As  I  ffrew  up,  he'd  prove — and  by 
example — were  i  in  want,  I  might  even  starve, 
for  what  the  world  cared  for  their  neigh- 
bours; why  then  should  I  care  for  the  world! 
men  now  lived  for  themselves.  These  were 
his  doctrines:  then,  sir,  what  would  you  say, 
should  I,  in  spite  of  habit,  precept,  education, 
fly  into  my  father's  face,  and  spurn  his  coun- 
cils? 

Sir  Chr.  Say !  why,  that  .you  were  a  damn- 
ed honest,  undutiful  fellow.  O  curse  such 
principles !  principles,  which  destroy  all  con- 
fidence between  man  and  man — Principles, 
which  none  but  a  roffue  could  instil,  ana 
none  but  a  rogue  could  imbibe. — Principles^- 

Inkle.  Which  I  renounce. 

SirChr.  Eh! 

Inkle,  Renounce  entirely,  Ill-founded  pre- 
cept too  long  has  steeled  my  breast — ^hut  still 
'tis  vulnerable — this  trial  was  too  much — Na- 
ture ;  against  habit  combating  within  me,  has 
penetrated  to  my  heart;  a  heart,  I  own,  long 
callous  to  the  feelings  of  sensibility:  but  now 
it  bleeds — and  bleeds  for  my  poor  Yarico. 
Oh,  let  me  clasp  her  to  it,  while  'tis  glowing, 
and  mingle  tears  of  love  and  penitence. 

[Embracing  her. 
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Trudge.  [^Capering  €tboui\  Wows,  gire 
me  a  kiss !  [^fVoa^ski  goes  to  Trudge, 

Yar.  And  sliall  we — shall  we  be  happy? 

Inkle,  Aye;  evei:,  ever,   Yarico. 

Yar*  I  knew  we  should « and  yet  I  feared 
— Sut  shall  1  still  walch  over  you?  Oh!  lo^e, 
you  surely  gave  your  Yarico  such  pain ,  only 
to  make  her  feel  this  happiness  the  greater. 

}Vows.  [Going  to  Yarico']  Oh  Wowski 
so  happy  1 — and  yet  I  think  1  not  glad  neither. 

Trudge.  Eh,  VVows!    How! — why  not? 

ff^otvs.  *Cause  i  can't  help  cry. — 

Sir  Chr.  Then,  if  that*s  the  case — curse  me, 
if  I  think  Fm  very  glad  either.  What  the 
plague*s  the  matter  with  my  eyes? — Young 
man,  your  hand — I  am  now  proud  and  happy 
to  shake  it. 

Med.  Weil,  sir  Christopher,  what  do  you 
say  to  my  hopeful  nephew  now? 

Sir  Chr,  Say  1  why,  confound  the  fellow,  I 
say,  that  it  is  ungenerous  enough  to  remember 
the  bad  action  of  a  man  who  has  virtue  left 
in  his  heart  to  repent  it. — As  for  you,  my 
good  fellow,  [to  Trudge]  I  must,  with  your 
mastcr^s  permission,  employ  you  myself. 

Trudge.  O  rare! — Bless  your  honour!  — 
Wows!  you*ll  be  lady,  you  )ade,  to  a  gover> 
nor*s  factotum. 

fVoivs.  Iss. — I  lady  Jactotum. 

Sir  Chr,  And  now,  my  young  folks,  we^ll 
drive  home,  and  celebrate  the  wedding,  Od's 
my  life!  i  lonff  to  be  skaking  a  foot  at  the 
fiddles,  and  I  snail  dance  ten  times  the  li|^hter, 
for  reforming  an  Inkle,  while  I  have  it  m  my 
power,  to  reward  the  innocence  of  a  Yarico. 

nNALE. 

Cantplej.  Come,  let  us  dance  and  sing. 

While  all  Barbadoes  bells  shall  ring : 
Love  scrapes    the  fiddle  string. 

And  Venus  plays  the  lute; 
Hymen  gay,  foots  away, 
Happy  at  our  wedding-day. 
Cocks  his  chin,  and  figures  in, 
To  tabor,  fife,  and  flute. 
Chorus.  Come  then,  etc. 

Narcissa,  Since  thus  each  anxious  care 
Is  vanished  into  empty  air. 


Ah  t  bow  can  X  forbear 

To  |oin  the  iocnnd  dance!* 
To  and  £ro,  eouples  go. 
On  the  li^bt  fantastic  toe. 
While  with  glee,  memly, 
The  rosy  hours  advance. 

Yarico,      Wben  first  the  s^reliing  sea 
Hither  bore  my  love  and  me, 
What  then  my  fate  would  be, 

little  dy  I  think-- 
DooroVi  to  know  caa^  and  woe, 
Happy  still  is  Yarico; 
Since  her  love  will  constant  prove 

And  nobly  scorn  to  sknpL 

ff^ot^'ski.    W^hilst  all  around  rejoice, 

Pipe  and  tabor  raise  the  voice. 
It  can*t  be  Wowski^  choice, 

Whilst  Trudgens,  to  be  dumb. 
No,  no,  day  blithe  and  gay. 
Shall  like  massy,  missy  play. 
Dance  and  sing,  hey  ding,  diop, 

Strike  fiddle  and  beat  drum. 


Trudgi 


e. 


InUi 


e. 


Patty. 


*Sbobs!  now  Tm  lixM  for  love. 
My   fortune's    fair,  though    bUd't 

my  wife, 
Who  fears  domestic  strife— 

Who  cares  now-  a  sous! 
Merry  cheer  my  clingy  dear 
Shall  find  with  ner  Factotum  Ltn, 
^iffht  and  day,  Til  frisk  and  pU 

About  the  house  with  Wowi 

lx>te*s  convert  here  behold. 
Banished  now  my  thirst  of  gol<i. 
Bless*d  in  these  arms  to  iQ\!i 

My  gentle  Yarico. 
Hence  all  care,  all  doubt,  and  fear, 
Love  and  joy  each  want  shall  ckca, 
Happy  night,  pure  delight, 

Snail  make  our  bosoms  glow. 

Let  Patty  say  a  word — 

A  chambermaid  may  sure  bebeanl- 

Sttre  men  are  crown  absurd, 

Thus  takinff  black  ibr  while; 
To  hug  and  kiss  a  dingy  miss, 
Will  hardly  suit  an  age  like  thk 
Unless,  here,  some  IHcnds  app<i<. 

Who  like  this  wedding  nigot 


JOHN    GAY. 

This  gcnUcnun*  deteended  from  an  ancient  fanilj  in  Devonahire,  waa  born  at  Bxetcr«  and  raechred  lii«  #dactfM 
•t  tlie  free-achool  or  Barnilaple,  in  that  countj,  under  tb«  cara  of  Mr.  William  Rajner.  Ha  waa  ^tA  a  mmtm  m 
the  Strand :  but  having  a  amall  fortuna  indapandaai  nf  bnaincM,  and  coaaidering  the  altandanc*  <«  a  abop  aa  a  icT*' 
dation  of  iboie  talcnia  which  he  fonnd  himaalf  poaaesaed  or,  ^ha  quilled  that  occnpalion,  and  applied  hiaaelf  t*  «^ 
viewa,  and  to  the  indulgence  or  hia  inclination  for  the  Muaca.  Mr.  Gay  waa  born  in  the  year  i688.  In  1711  vt  W 
him  aacretary,  or  rather  domeatic  ateward,  to  the  Dnichcaa  of  Monmouth ;    in  which  elation  ho  continacd   till  tbc  W- 


whom  he  had  the  honour  of  reading  in  maDuacript  hia  tragedy  of  7*A«  Oaptivfi  and  in  I7a6  dcdicolod  hia  AMmi  ^ 
permiaaion*  to  the  SuLe  of  Cumberland.  From  thia  countenance  ahowa  to  hiai,  and  anmberleaa  proauaea  audc  bin  • 
preferment,  it  waa  reaaonable  to  auppose.  that  he  would  have  been  genteelly  provided  for  in  aouM  «£ka  ^■■''^  * 
hia  inclioalioB  and  abilities.    Inatead  of  whieh,  ia  ifty,    ho  waa  offered   the   place   of  gaatiomaw-aahcr  to  oaa  •<  >^ 

Ioaageat  princaaaes ;  an  office  which,  aa  ha  loohad  oa  it  aa  rather  an  iadigatly  to  a  man  whoao  taleala  augkl  k»« 
een  ao  much  better  employed*  he  thought  proper  to  refuae;  and  some  prelly  warm  reni<»Batrancea  were  made  aa  tM 
pceaiion  by  hia  aincere  friends  and  )eaIous  patrons  the  Duke  and  Duicheaa  of  Queensberry,  which  tcnaiadtod  ta  i)|^ 
two  Boble  preaonagea  withdrawing  from  court  ia  diaguat.  Mr*  G»rf»  depeadence  oo  the  promiaaa  of- the  graali  m*^ 
^Mpp«iataieata  he  mat  with,   he  haa  figoralively  dtacrlbed  ia  hia  fable  of   TJkt  Itmr$  ttnttk  mmiv  JFVi'aaA.     Bawa*«< 
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the  yrtrj  ntraordtiiflrj  tacctM  be  uel  trith  from  pnMIc  enoonr«g«aent  ncde  ta  amp]*  aiaead*,  bolK  with  refpcct  to 
»atiaf«ctioii  and  omolumcnt*  for  thoso  prtrale  di*«ppoinlmeiitt :  tor,  in  the  teason  of  1797  — aS,  appeared  hii  Btggar** 
Optrot  the  iucccm  of  which  waa  not  onlj  no precetf anted,  but  almost  incredible.  It  had  an  oa Interrupted  run  in  Lob-> 
don  of  sixty-three  nights  in  the  first  season,  and  was  renewed  in  the  ensning  one  with  eqnal  approbation,  it  spread 
into  all  the  great  towns  cf  England;  was  piajed  in  many  plac«s  to  Ibe  tkirlieth  and  fortieth  time,  and  at  Bath  and 
Bristol  fifty;  made  its  progress  into  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  which  last  plsce  it  was  acted  fur  tweotj-fotir  sue- 
cessire  nighls,  and  last  of  all  it  was  performed  at  Minorea.  Nor  was  the  fame  of  it  confined  to  the  reading  and  re-> 
presentation  alone,  for  the  eard-table  and  the  drawing-room  shared  with  the  Ibcatre  and  the  closet  in  this  respect} 
the  ladies  carried  aboat  tbe  favourite  songs  of  it  engraven  on  their  fan-mounts,  and  screens  and  other  piooes  of  fnrni- 
inre  were  decorated  with  the  same.  Miss  Penton,  who  acted  Polly,  though  till  tlien  perfectly  obscure,  became  sll  at 
once  the  idol  oX  the  town ;  her  pictures  were  engraven,  and  sold  in  grest  numbers ;  her  life  wriUen ;  books  of  letters 
and  verses  to  her  published;  and  pamphlols  made  of  even  her  very  sayings  and  jests;  nay,  she  herself  was  received  to 
a  etaiion,  in  conscquenee  of  which  she,  before  her  disth,  atlsineo  the  highest  rank  a  female  subject  can  acquire,  being 
merried  to  the  Buke  of  Bolton.  In  short,  the  satire  of  this  piece  was  so  striking,  so  apparent,  and  so  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  taste  of  sll  degrees  of  people,  thai  it  even  for  that  season  overtbrew  the  Italian  opera,  that  Dsgon  of  the  nobt- 
liiy  and  gentry,  whiclk  had  so  long  seduced  them  to  idolatry,  and  which  Denaisp  by  the  labonrs  and  onleries  of  a  whule 
life,  and  many  other  wrilors,  by  the  force  of  reason  and  reflection  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  drive  from  the  throne 
uf  public  tasir.  Yet  the  Herculean  exploit  did  this  little  piece  at  onco  bring  to  its  completion,  'and  for  some  time  re-> 
called  the  devotion  of  tbe  town  from  an  adoration  of  mere  sound  and  show,  to  the  admiration  of,  and  relish  for,  trae 
eatire  and  sound  understanding*  Tbe  profila  of  thfis  piece  were  so  very  great,  both  to  the  anther  and  Mr.  Rich  the 
manager,  that  it  gave  riao  lo  a  qn3>ble,  which  became  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  many,  via.  That  it  had  ma^leKich  gay^ 
and  Gay  rich  *  and  we  have  heard  it  aaierled,  that  the  author's  otm  advantages  fr«im  it  were  not  less  than  two  thou- 
sand pounds.  In  coesequence  of  this  success,  Mr.  Gay  waa  induced  to  write  a  second  part  to  it,  which  he  entitled 
J\iUy.  But,  owing  to  the  disgust  subsisting  between  him  and  the  court*  together  with  the  misrepresenlatioaa  made  of 
him,  as  having' been  the  author  of  some  disaifeetcd  libels  and  seditious  pamphlets*  a  charge  which,  however,  he  warmlj 
disavows  in  his  preface  to  this  opera,  a  prohibition  of  it  was  sent  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  at  the  very-  time  when 
every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  the  rehearsal  of  it.  This  disappointment,  however,  was  far  from  being  a  loss  to  the 
author ;  for,  as  it  was  afterwards  eonfcssed,  even  by  his  very  best  friends,  to  be  in  every  respeel  infinitely  inferior  to 
the  first  pari,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  it  might  have  failed  of  that  great  success  in  the  representation  which  Mr. 
Gay  migut  promise  himself  from  it;  whereas  the  profits  arising  from  the  publication  of  it  afterwards  in  quarto,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  very  large  subscription,  which  this  appearance  of  persecution,  added  to  the  anthor'a  great  personal  inleresi 
procured  for  him,  were  at  least  adequate  to  what  could  have  accrued  to  him  from  a  moderate  run,  had  it  l^een  repre- 
sented. He  afterwards  new  wrote  TXe  FF'ift  of  JBath,  which  was  the  last  dramatic  piece  by  him  that  made  ila  ap- 
pearance during  his  life ;  hit  opera  of  Jlchillts,  the  comedy  of  the  Dittreai  fWifct  and  bis  farce  of  Th*  Htheewmtl  at 
Goaiham,  being  brought  on  the  stage  or  published  after  bis  death.  Besides  these,  Mr.  Gay  wrote  many  very  valuable 
pieces  in  verse;  among  which  his  Trivia;  or,  7*A«  ^rt  of  tvalking  in  tho  Strtets  of  Ztonaon,;  though  one  of  his  first 
poetical  attempts,  is  far  from  being  the  least  considerable ;  but,  aa  among  bis  dramatle  worls,  his  Beggar*9  Opera  did 
at  first,  and  perhaps  ever  will,  stand  as  an  unrivalled  masterpiece,  so,  among  his  poetical  works,  his  FabU*  hold  tbe 
sane  rank  of  estimation :  the  lat».er  having  been  almost  aa  universally  read  as  iho  former  was  represented,  and  both 
equally  admired.  It  would  therefore  be  superfluous  here  to  add  taj  thing  further  to  these  self-reared  monument!  of 
hia  fame  as  a  poet.  Aa  a  man,  he  appears  to  have  been  morally  amiable.  His  disposition  was  sweet  and  affable,  his 
temper  generous,  and  his  conversation  agreeable  and  entertaining.  He  had  indeed  one  foible,  too  frequently  incident  to 
men  of  great  literarv  abiiitiea,  and  which  subjected  him  at  times  to  inconveniences,  which  otherwise  he  needed  not  to 
have  experienced,  via.  an  excess  of  indolence,  which  prevented  him  from  exerting  tho  full  force  of  bis,lalents.  He  was, 
however,  not  inattentive  to  the  means  of  procuring  an  independence,  in  which  be  wonld  probably  have  succeeded,  bad 
not  hia  spirits  been  kept  down  by  disappointments.  He  had,  however,  saved  several  thousand  pounds  at  the  time  of  hia 
death*  which  happened  at  the  honse  of  the  Duke  and  Dutchess  of  Queensberrj  in  Burlington  Gardens,  in  Deccmbef 
173a.  He  was  interred  iu  Westminster  Abbev,  and  a  moaoment  erected  to  his  memory,  at  the  expense  of  his  afore 
mentioned  noble  beaeCactora,  with  aa  inscription  expressive  of  their  regards  and  his  own  deserts,  and  an  epitaph  in 
verse  by  Mr.  Pope;  but*  ^  both  of  them  are  still  in  existence,  aad  free  of  access  to  everf  one,  it  would  be  imper- 
tinent lo  repeat  cither  of  Ihcm  in  this  place. 


BEGGAR'S    OPERA, 

By  John  Gay,  Acted  at  Lincoln's  Inn  fields.  The  great  sueccsa  of  this  piece  has  rendered  its  merits  anfBcienlly 
known.  It  was  written  in  ridicule  of  the  musical  Italian  drama,  waa  first  ottered  to  Gibber  and  his  brethren  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  by  them  rejected.  Of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  new  species  of  compoaition,  Mr.  Spencer  has  given  a 
relation  in  the  words  of  Pope:  *'Dr.  Swift  hsd  been  observing  once  to  Mr.  Gay,  what  an  odd  pretty  sort  of  thing  a 
Newgate  pastoral  might  make.  Gay  was  inclined  to  try  <at  euch  a  thing  for  some  time ;  but  afterwards  thought  it  would 
h«  better  to  write  a  comedy  on  the  same  plan.  This  was  what  gave  rise  to  TAe  Btggar'a  Opera.  He  began  on  it; 
and  when  first  he  mentioned  it  to  Swift,  (lie  doctor  did  not  much  like  the  project*  As  he  carried  it  en,  he  showed 
it  to  both  of  US,  and  we  now  and  then  gave  a  correction,  or  a  word  or  two  of  advice;  but  it  was  wholly  of  his  own 
writing.  When  it  was  done,  neither  of  lis  thought  it  would  succeed.  We  showed  it  to  Congrcve,  who,  after  reading 
it  over,  said,  it  would  either  take  greatly,  or  be  damned  confoundedly.  We  were  all  at  the  first  night  of  it,  in  very 
great  uncertainty  of  ihe  even!,  till  we  Were  very  much  encouraged,  by  overhearing  the  Duke  ofjArgyle,  who  sat  in  the 
next  box  to  us,  say,  '  It  will  do ;  it  must  do ;  1  see  it  in  the  eyes  of  them.'  This  was  a  good  while  before  the  firak 
act  was  over,  and  bo  gsve  us  ease  soon  ;  for  that  Duke  (besides  his^  own  ^ood  taste)  has  a  particular  knack,  as  any  one 
living,  in  discoveripg  the  taste  of  tlie  public.  He  was  quite  right  in  this,  as  usual;  the  good-nature  of  the  audience 
appeared  stronger  and  stronger  every  act,  ai^d  ended  in  a  clamour  of  applause*"  Many  persons,  however,  have  decried 
Ibis  piece;   written,  and  even  preached  in  the  pulpit,  against  it,  from  mistaking  the   design    of  it;   wbieh   was,  not  to 


continue  six  months  in  their  evil  courses.  TAia  ftUow,  says  Peachum,  if  ho  wort  to  livo  iheoo  si*  months,  would  novtf 
tomo  lo  iho  galtott'*  with  any  grace.  The  women  of  tbe  town  are  far  from  being  made  desirable  objects;  since  they 
are  all  ahown  to  be  pickpockets  and  shoplifters,  at  well  as  Isdies  of  pleasnre ;  and  so  treacheroas,  that  even  those  who 
seem  fondest  of  Macbeath,  at  tbe  very  time  they  are  caressing  him,  are  beckoning  behind  his  back  to  tbe  thief-taker 
and  constables  to  lay  hold  of  him.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  frequently  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gay's  satire.  The  minister 
however,  was  not  deletred  from  attending  tbe  performance  of  the  poet's  Beggar**  Opera.  Being  in  the  stage  boxes  at 
Its  first  represenlation*  a  most  universal  encore  attended  the  following  air  of  Lockit,  and  all  eyes  were  directed  on  tho 
minister  at  the  instant  of  its  being  repeated : 

When  von  censure  the  age,  I         If  prou  mention  vieo  or  hrOe 

Be  cautions  and  sage,  I         'Tis  so  pat  to  sll  the  tribe. 

Lest  the  courtiers  offended  should  be:  I         That  each  cries.  Thai  was  leiftlTd  ai  mot 

Sir  Robert,  observing  tho  pointed  manner  in  which  the  audience  applied  the  last  line  to  him,  parried  the  ibmtt  Sy 
encoring  it  with  hia  single  voice  ;  and  thiM  dot  only  blunted'  the  pootical  shaft*  bat  gained  a  general  htiisa  from  the 
andienee. 
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[Act  I. 


MRS.    VIXIV. 
BETTY  DOXY. 
JENNY  DI¥IR. 
MRS.  SLAMMEUX 
8UXBY  TAWD&T. 
MOLLY  BRAZEN. 


DUNA  TRAPES. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Pbacrum's  House. 

Pbacrum  siuing   at  a  Table,  ofith  a  large 
Book  of  Accounts  before  him, 

AIR.  —  PBACHUM. 

Througb  all  tLe  employments  of  life, 

Each  Deigbbour  abuses  bis  brotber: 
Where  and  rogue,  tbey  call  husband  and  wife : 

All  professions  be-rogue  one  another. 
The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat; 

The  lawyer  he-knaves  the  divine; 
And  the  statesman^  because  he's  so  ^reat^ 

Thinks  his  trade  is  as  honest  as  mine. 

A  lawyer  is  an  honest  employment,  so  is 
mine.  Like  me  too,  he  acts  in  a  double  ca- 
pacity, ^hoth  against  rogues ,  and  for  them  \ 
For  His  but  fitting,  that  we  should  protect 
and  encourage  cheats,  since  we  live  by  them. 

Enter  Filch. 

Filch.  Sir,  Black  Moll  has  sent  word ,  her 
trial  comes  on  in  the  afternoon,  and  she  hopes 
you  will  order  matters  so  as  to  bring  her  off. 

Peach,  Why,  as  the  wench  is  very  active 
and  industrious,  you  may  satisfy  her  that  1*11 
soften  the  evidence. 

Filch  Tom  Gagg,  sir,  is  found  guilty. 

Peach  A  lazy  dog!  VVhen  I  took  him, 
the  time  before,  I  told  him  what  he  would 
come  to,  if  he  did  not  mend  his  hand.  This 
is  death,  without  reprieve.  I  may  venture  to 
book  him;  [fVrites'}  for  Tom  Gagg,  forty 
pounds  ^).  Let  BtXiy  Sly  know,  that  IMl  save 
her  from  transportation,  for  I  can  get  more 
by  her  staying  in  England. 

Filch  Belty  hath  brought  more  goods  to 
our  lock  this  year,  than  any  five  of  the  gang ; 
and,  in  truth,  "^tis  pity  to  lose  io  good  a  cus- 
tomer. 

Peach  If  none  of  the  gang  takes  her  off«), 
she  may,  in  the  common  course  of  business, 
live  a  twelvemonth  longer.  I  love  to  let  wo- 
men *scape.  A  good  sportsman  always  lets 
the  hen-partridges  fly,  because  the  breed  of 
the  game  depends  upon  them.  Besides,  here 
the  law  allows  us  no  reward  t  there  is  nothing 
to  be  got  by  the  death  of  women— ^ezcept  our 

wives.  ^  1      .        *. 

Filch  W^ithout  dispute,  she  is  a  fine  wo- 
man! *Twas  to  her  I  was  obliged  for  my 
education.  To  say  a  bold  word,  she  has 
trained  up  more  young  fellows  to  the  busi- 
ness, than  the  gaminf(-table. 

Peach  Truly,  Filch,  thy  observation  is 
right.    We  and  the  surgeons*)  are  more  be- 

i)  Blood  money,  ■■  it  is  callad,  or  the  sum  paid  to  any 
one  for  the  conriclion  of  a  person  who  has  cnmmilted 
a  rohkary.  Pracham's  character  has,  unfortnnalely, 
bnltoo  nany  traits  of  what  is  done  eyery  day  in  London. 

«)  Marries  h«r. 

S)  The  hodie«  of  those  hanged  for  niirder>  are  giTcn  orer 
to  the  anrgeoni  for  dissection. 


holden  to  women,  than  all  the  profestioBs  be* 
sides. 

AIR. — nLCH. 

*Tis  woman  that  seduces  all  mankmd; 

By  her  we  first  were  taught  the  whecdliog  arii; 
Her  very  eyes  can  cheat;  when  most  she*<kiii^ 

She  tricks  us  of  our  money,  with  our  bearU. 
For  her,  like  wolves  bv  niff ht,  we  roam  (or  prej, 

And  practise  every  fraud  to  bribe  her  ckanns; 
For,  suits  of  love,  like  law,  are  won  bj  p>T, 

And  beauty  must  be  feeM  into  our  arms.  ' 

Peach  But  make  haste  to  Newgate,  boy, 
and  let  my  friends  know  what  I  intenil;  tor 
I  love  to  make  them  easy,  one  way  or  anotbcr. 

Filch  When  a  gentleman  is  long  kept  is 
suspense,  penitence  may  break  his  spirit  cfcr 
after.  Besides,  certainty  gives  a  man  a  good 
air  upon  his  trial,  and  makes  him  risk  aoolbrr, 
wjthout  fear  or  scruple.  But  Til  airay,  for 
His  a  pleasure  to  be  a  messenger  of  comfort 
to  friends  in  afOiction.  [Exit. 

Peach  But  it  is   now  high   time  to  look 
about  me,  for  a  decent  eiecution  against  oat 
sessions.    I  hate  a  laey  rogue,   by  whom  one 
can  get  nothing  till  he  is  hanged.    A  register 
of  the  gang.  [^Heading]  Crook-finger'd  Jack 
■*-«  J  ear  and  a  half  in  the  service—^ 
me  see,  how  much  the  stock  owes  to  his  in- 
dusttr;  —  One,  two,  three,    four,   five  goU 
watches,    and  seven    silver  ones.    A  migbir 
clean-handed  fellow!  sixteen  snufT-boxes,  five 
of  them  of  true  gold,  six  doxen    of  baodker- 
chiefs,  four  silver-hilted   swords ,  half-a-doiei 
of  shirts,  three  tie«perriwigs ,   and  a  piece  o{ 
broadcloth.     Considering   these    are   only  ^ 
fruits  of  his  leisure  hours ,   I    don*t  know  a 
prettier  fellow;  for  no  man  alive  hath  a  more 
engaging  presence  of  mind  upon  the  road.- 
fVat  Drearjr,  alias  Brovi^n  ^^7/— an  irregular 
dog ;  who  hath  an  underhand  way  of  dispnsingof 
his  goods  ^);  l^Jl  try  him  only  for  a  session! 
or  two  longer,    upon  his   good    bcbaviour.— 
Harry   Paddincton  —  a    poor    pelty-Iarrenj 
rascaL  without  the    least  genius!    that  fellow, 
though  he  were  to  live  these  six  months,  wS 
never  come  to  the  gallows  with  any  credit.-* 
Slippery  Sam — he  goes  olT  the  next  scssioos; 
for  the    villain  hath   the   impudence  to  bate 
views  of  following  his  trade  as  a  tailor,  wkic& 
he  calls   an   honest   employment, — Mai^'^ 
Mint— listed    not  above  a  month  ago;  a  pro- 
mising, sturdy  fellow,  and  diligent  in  his  waj; 
somewhat  too  hold  and  hasty,   and  inaj  tv» 
good    contributions  on   the  public,  if  be  d«« 
not   cut  himself  short    by  murder*),— 71^ 
Tipple — a  guxiling,   soaking  sot,  who  is  al- 
ways .too  drunk  to  stand  himself,  or  to  mikt 
others  stand  ^)  a  cart^)  is  absolutely  taecessari 

])  Sells  his  stolen  goods  to  other  people* 
■)  Get  hanged  for  ttarderiag  aooie  pcfsoa. 
5)  The  highwajr-rohbera   pattiag   a  pistol  al  year  Jf*^ 
and  desiring  joa  to  Hand,  eome  upon  jwi  •*  •■*'*••' 
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for  him-— iloAiii  of  Bagshoi,  alias  Gorg^on, 
alias  Bluff  Bob,  alias  Carbuncle ,  alias 
Bob  Bootr-^ 

Enter  Mrs.  Psachum. 

Mrs.  P.  VVbat  of  Bob  Booty,  hut  band  ?  I 
hope  nolbing  bad  bath'  betided  bim. — You 
know,  my  dear,  be*s  a  favourite  customer  of 
mine — *twaa  be    made  me  a  present  of  tbis 

ring-  .  ... 

Peach*  I  bare   set  bis  name  down  in  tbe 

Uack  list,  tbat*9  all,  my  dear;  be  spends  bis 
life  among  women,  and,  as  soon  as  bis  mo- 
ney is  pone,  one  or  otber  of  tbe  ladies  will 
hang  bim  for  tbe  reward,  and  fbere*s  forty 
pounds  lost  to  us  for  ever! 

Mrs.P*  You  know,  my  dear,  I  never  meddle 
in  matters  of  deatb ;  I  always  leave  tbose  af- 
fairs to  you.  Women,  indeed,  are  bitter  bad 
judges  in  tbese  cases;  for  tbey  are  so  partial 
to  toe  brave,  tbat  tbey  tbink  every  man  band- 
some,  wbo  is  going  to  tbe  camp  or  tbe  gallows. 

AIIL — MRS.  PBACHUII. 

If  any  wench  Venus*  girdle  wear. 

Though  she  be  never  so  ugly. 
Lilies  and  roses  will  quickly  appear. 

And  her  face  look  wondrous  snugly. 
Beneath  tbe  leA  ear,  so  fit  for  a.cord, 

A  rope  so  charming  a  zone  is, 
The  youth    in  the  cart  hath  the  ail*  of  a  lord, 

And  we  cry,  There  dies  an  Adonis! 

But  really,  lusband,  you  should  not  'be  too 
hard-hearted,  for  you  never  bad  a  finer,  bra- 
ver set  of  men  than  at  present.  We  have 
not  bad  a  niurder  among  them  all  tbese  seven 
months;  and  lruly,jny  dear,  that  is  a  great 
blessing. 

Peach.  'W^hat  a  dickens  is  tbe  woman 
always  whimpering  about  murder  for?    No 

fenlleman  is  ever  looked  upon  the  worse  for 
illing  a  man  m  bis  own  defence;  and  if  bu- 
siness cannot  be  carried  on  without  it,  what 
would  you  have  a  gentleman  do?  so, my  dear, 
have  done  upon  tnis  subject.  Was  captain 
Macbeath  here,  this  morning,  for  tbe  bank- 
notes be  left  with  you  last  week? 

Mrs.  P.  Yes,  my  dear;  and  thodgb  tbe 
hank  bath  stopped  payment,  be  was  so  cheer- 
ful, and  so  agreeable;  /  Sure,  there  is  not  a 
finer  gentleman  upon  the  road^)  than  tbe 
captain;  if  be  comes  from  Ba^shot,  at  any 
reasonable  hour,  he  bath  promised  to  make 
one  tbis  evening,  with  Polly,  nle,  and  Bob 
Booty,  at  a  party  at  quadrille.  Pray^  my  dear, 
is  the  captain  rich? 

Peach.  The  captain  keeps  too  good  com* 
pany  ever  to  grow  rich.  Manrbone  and  the 
chocolat^^'uses  are  bis  undoing.  Tbe  man 
that  propi^s  to  get  money  by  play,  should 
have  the  education  of  a  fine  gentleman ,  and 
be  traiord  up  to  it  from  bis  youth. 

Mrs.  P.  Really,  I  am  sorry,  upon  Polly*s 
account|  the  captain  bath  not  more  discretion. 

thai  u%«ry  diffi«aU  to  obey  their  ramoioBa;   and  la- 

diM,  M  wcJl  M  ik«  ytatktr  jfart  of  ike  male  seXf  are 

much  sere  ioclijied  to /mU,  eapeciallr  when  thej  order 
.-     • ., M  -? .  "^*»«»   •<      • 


Vybat  business  batb  be  to  keep  company 
with  lords  and  gentlemen?  be  should  ieav« 
them  to  prey  upon  one  another. 

Peach.  Upon  Pttlly^s  account!  what  m 
plague  doth  the  woman  mean  ? — Upon  Polly's 
account! 

Mrs.P*  Captain  Macbeath  is  very  fond  of 
the  girl. 

Peach.  And  what  then? 

Mrs.  P.  If  I  have  any  skill  in  the  ways  of 
women,  I  am  sure  Polly  thinks  bim  a  very 
pretty  man. 

Peach.  And  what  then?  you  would  not  be 
so  mad  as  to  have  the  wench  niarry  bim  I 
Gamesters  and  highwaymen  are,  generally^ 
y^ry  good  to  their  mistresses,  but  they  are 
very  devils  to  their  wives. 

Mrs.  P.  But  if  Polly  should  be  in  love,  bow 
should  we  help  her,  or  bow  can  she  help  her- 
self?— ^Pdor  girl,  Tm  in  the  utmost  concern 
about  her!  * 

AIR. — MRS.  PBACauir. 
If  love  the  virgin's  heart  invade, 
How  like  a  moth,  tbe  simple  maid 

Still  plays  about  the  flame; 
If  soon  she  be  not  made  a  wife, 
.  Her  honour*s  siog'd,  and  then  for  life 
She's  what  I  dare  not  name. 

Peach.  Lookye,  wife,  a  handsome  wencb^ 
in  our  way  of  business,  is  as  profitable  as  at 
the  bar  of  a  Temple  coifee-bouse,  who  looka 
upon  it  as  her  livelihood,  to  grant  every  ]i~ 
berty  but  one.  My  daughter  to  me  shonld 
be  like  a  court  lady  to  a  minister  of  state ,  a 
key  to  the  whole  gang.  Married!  if  the  af- 
fair is  not  already  done,  1*11  terrif^i  her  from 
it,  hj  tbe  example  of  our  neigbboiirs* 

Mrs.  P.  Mayhap,  my  dear,  you  may  injure 
the  poor  girl:  she  loves  to  imitate  the  fine 
ladies,  and  she  may  only  allow  the  captain 
liberties,  in  the  view  of  interest. 

Peach.  But  'tis  your  duty,  my  dear,  to 
warn  the  girl  against  her  ruin,  and  to  instruct 
her  bow  to  make  the  most  of  her  beauty.  I'll 
go  to  her  this  moment,  and  siA  her.  In  the 
mean  time,  wife,  rip  out  the  coronets  and 
marks  of  these  doten  of  cambric  bandker* 
chiefs,  for  I  can  dispose  of  them  tbis  afler- 
noon  to  a  chap  in  the  city.  [Exit* 

Mrs.  P.  Never  was  a  man  more  out  of  the 
way  in  an  arffument  than  mj  husband.  W^by 
must  our  Poliy,  forsooth,  differ  from  her  sex, 
and  love  only  her  husband?  and  why  must 
Polly's  marriage,  contrary  to  all  observation, 
make  her  the  less  followed  by  other  men? 
All  men  are  thieves  in  love,  and  like  a  wo- 
man tbe  better  ibr  being  another's  property. 

AIR. — MRS.  PBACH0SI. 

A  maid  is  like  the  golden  ore 
Which  bath  guineas  intrinsical  in% 
Whos^  worth  is  never  known  before 
It  is  tried  and  imprest  in  tbe  mint. 


4)  V 


on  to  ^tre  jour  *' money"  er  year  ''life. 

'ormcrlj»  tkoae  east  for  deaths  were  conreyed  in  e 
cart,  all  through  the  itrcotf  of  London*  from  Newgale 
prison  to  Tyburn;  where  Uiey  were  hanged ;  but  aow 
they  are  "launehcd  into  eternity"  before  tbe  debtore'- 
door,  Newgate. 

i)  A    Highway-aan 


A  wife's  like  a  guinea  in  ftoid, 
Stamp'd  with  the  name  oi  her  spouse} 
Now  here,  now  there,  is  bought  or  is  sold. 
And  is  current  in  t^tty  bouse.  . 

Enler  Filch. 

Mrs.  P.  Come  hither.  Filch. — I  am  as  fond 

of  this  child,  as  though  my  mind  misgave  me 

I  he  were  my  own.    He  bath    as  fine  a   hand 
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at  fnoUk^  a  pocket  »•  'a  woman ,  and  la  as 
Bunble-^fingared  a^  a  iu(|[gler.  If  an  unlucky 
session  does  not  cot  the  rope  of  tky  life,  I 
protioiuice,  bojv  tkou  yirik  be  a  great  man  in 
bistory.  Where  was  your  post  lasl  mfj^i,, 
my  boy? 

I**ilcik,  I  plied  at  the  opera,  madam;  abd, 
considering  twas  neither  dark  nor  rainy »  so 
that  there  was  no  great  hurry  in  getting 
chairs  and  coaches,  made  a  tolerable  hand 
on*t<— These  seven  handkerchiefr,  madami 

Mrs*  P.  Coloured  ones,  I  see.  They  are  of 
sure  sale  from  our  warehouse  at  RedHff, 
among  the  seamen. 

Filch.  And  this  snnfiVhox* 

Mrs*  P.  Set  io  goktl  a  pretty  eneoarago- 
ment  this  to  a' young  beginner!  . 

Filchk  I  had  a  fair  tug  at  a  cfaarmilig  gold 
watch.  Plague  take  the  tailors,  lor  roakiog 
the  fobs  so  deep  and  narrow  I ^it  stuck  by 
the  way,  and  I  was  forced  to  make  my  es- 
cape under  a  coach.  Really,  madam,  1  fear 
I  shall  be  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  my  youth, 
so  that,  every  now  and  then ,  since  I  was 
pumped,  I  have  thoughts  of  taking  up  and 
going  to  sea. 

Mrs,  P.  Tou  should  go  to  Hockley^in>tfae> 
hole^),  and  to  Marybone,  child,  to  learn  va- 
lour; these  are  the  schools  that  have  bred  so 
many  brave  men.  I  thought,  hoy,  by.  this 
time,  thou  hadst  lost  fear  as  wdl  as  niame. 
Poor  lad !  how  little  dois  he  know  yet  of  the 
Old  Bailey  1  For  the  6rst  fact,  TU  insufe  thee 
from  being  banged;  and  going  to  sea,  Filch, 
will  come  time  enough  ^  upon  a  sentence  of 
transpOttatioki.  But,  hark  you,  my  lad,  donH 
tell  me  a  Ik;  fot*  jrou  know  I  hate  a  Imr: — 
Do  you  knpw  |of  any  thing  that  hath  paased 
between  captain  Macbcath  and  our  Vwj^ 

Filch,  I  her  yoti,  madam,  donU  ask  me; 
for  1  must  either  tell  a  lie  to  you,  or  to  miss 
Polly;  for  I  promised  her  I  would  not  tell. 

mriP,  Bat  when  the  honour  of  our  fami- 
ly is  concerned. 

Filch.  I  shall  lead  a  sad  life  with  miss 
Polly,  if  ever  she  comes  to  know  I  told  you. 
Besides,  I  would  not  willingly  forfeit  my  own 
honour,  by  betraying  any  body. 

Mrs.  P*  Yonder  comes  my  husband  and 
Polly.  Come,  Filch,  you  shall  ao  with  me  in- 
to my  own  room,  and  tell  me  the  whole  story, 
rit  give  thee  a  fflass  of  a  most  delicious  cor- 
dial that  I  k«e)>  for  my  own  4riiiking.  {ExeUnL 
Enter  P^aghitm  and  Polli. 

Pidfy,  I  know  as  well  as  any  of  the  fine 
ladies 'how  to  make  the  most  of  myself ,  and 
of  my  man  too.  A  woman  knows  how  to  he 
mercenary,  though  she  bath  never  been  in  a 
court  or  at  an  assembly.  We  have  it  in  our 
nature^  papa.  If  I  allow  captain  Macheatb 
some  trifling  liberties,  I  hate  this  watch  and 
other  visible  marks  of  his  favour  tp  show  for 
it  A  girl  who  cannot  grant  some  things,  and 
refuse  what  is  most  material ,  will  make  but 
a  poor  hand  of  her  beauty,  and  soon  be 
thrown  upon  the  common. 

AIR.— POLLY. 

Virgins  are  like  the  fair  flowV  in  its  lustre. 
Which  in  the  garden  enamels  the  around ; 

Near  it  Uie  bees  in  play  flutter  and  duster, 
And  gaudy  hMWeiflies  frolic  around: 

i)  A  f#rooa»-tilice  far  (hieycf  and  kegparf.  | 


But  when  oiite  pluokVI  'tis  fto  larigefr  attvia^k 
To  Covent  Garden  His.  sent  (as  yet  Mreci), 

There  fades,  and  shrinks ,  and  ^rows  puX  A 

enduriDC, 
Rots,  stinks,  and  dies,  and  to  tMd  under  GnL 

Peach,  You  kbbw ,  Polly,  f  am  not  against 
your  toying  dnd  trifling  with  a  customer,  is 
the  way  oi  business ,  or  to  get  oat  a  sfcrel 
or  so ;  but  If  I  find  out  that  you  hare  pbyeil 
the  fool,  and  are  married,  you  jade  jou,  FH 
cut  your  throat,  hussy.  Now,  you  uow  roj 
mind. 

Enter  Mrs.  PlsAC^un,  in  a  very  great  Passion. 

AIR. 
Our  Polly  is  a  sad  slut!   nor  heeds  whaLite 

have  taught  her, 
f  wonder  any  man  alive  will  ever  rear  a  daughter* 
For  she   must  hate   both   hoods   and  goifin, 

and  hoops  to  sweO  her  priJe, 
V\^ith  scarfs  and  stays,  ana  gloves  and  bee,  an  J 

she  will  nave  men  beside; 
And  when  she^s  dressVl  with  care  and  co>t«  >f) 

tempting^  fine,  and  py, 
As  men  should  serve  a  cucumber,  she  ffi«^ 

herself  away. 

You  bagffage!  you  htisiy!  you  iuconiideravr 
jade !  had  you  been  hanged  U  would  not  bfr 
vexed  me ;  .  for  that  might  have  been  }W 
misfortune:  but  to  do.  illch  a  mad  ikta^br 
choice  1 — ^The  Wettch  h  married,  husband. 

Peaeh.  Ma#iicd !  the  captain  is  a  bold  nas, 
and  will  risk  taay  thing  fornioiiey;  toketv* 
he  blelieves  her  a  fbrtttne*  Do  you  think  yw 
mother  and  i  should  have  tived   coitiforWbh 


so  long  together  if  ever  we  had  been 
baggage ! 


iiisnM*'« 


Mrs,  P.  I  knew  she  was  alw^y«  a  pm- 
skit,  and  now  the  wench  hMb  played  i1k  taf 
and  married^  beoavsc,  fOrsooth^  she  wotM^ 
like  the  gentry!  Can  you  siippori  tbe  n- 
peiCse  of  a  husband,  hussy ,  in  gaming  asJ 
drinking?  have  you  money  enough  to  cxr 
on  the  daily  quafrels  of  man  umI  wife  abof< 
who  shall  squander  most?  If  you  must  ^ 
married,  could  yon  iatroduce  nobody  ioi^ 
out  fan^y  but  a  highwayman?  Why,  &«• 
foolish  iade,  thott  wilt  be  as  ill  used  sai  » 
much  neglected  as  if  thou  hadst  mafricd  . 
lordl 

Peach..  Let  not  your  anger,  my  dear,  biti 
through  the  rules  of  decency ;  for  ihe  captf* 
looks  tipon  himself,  in  the  mililaffy  c*P>?'!' 
as  a  gentleman  by  fab  prolassseii.  Bcsife 
what  he  hath  already,  I  know  he  is  in  a  hr 
way  of  getting  or  of  dying;  and  both  tbc^ 
ways,  let  me  tell  yott ,  are  mMt  cicellai 
chances  for  a  wife.  Tell  roe,  huMi^  are  y» 
ruined  or  no?  ^9 

Mrs.  P.  With  Polly*s  fortaie  she  ui^ 
very  well  have  gone  off  to  a  parsaa  of  &- 
stinction:  yes,  that  you  mig^t,  ywapoatiBgihl 

Psach.  What!  is  tftia  \reiich  dumb?  spcal 
or  ril  make  you  plead  by  squeeting  oat  ^ 
answer  from  you.  Are  you  ttsAy  houodv^l' 
to  him,  or  are  you  only  upott  likhig? 

tPtmdki  her. 

Poll/.  Oh!  (Srneamv* 

Mrs.  P.  Row  the  mother  is  to  be  ^ 
who  l>ath  handsome  daughters!  I«Mb,K^ 
bars,  and  lectures  of  morality,  arcaotkiof  ^ 
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liiemi  t|iey  break  tbrOu^b  tbenn  all;  tbey  hare 
as  jnnek  pleaswv  ii»  clieating'  a  father  and 
mother,  af  ia  obtaiitiff  at  eanSi. 

Peach,  Why,  Polij,  I  ^faalt  soon  know  if 
you  are  Tnarrieii,  by  Machea'tb*s  keeping  from 
our  house. 

AIR.  —  POLLY.  ^ 

Can  love  be  controIlM  by  advice? 

^VilI  cupid  our  mothers  obey?   ' 
Tbough  my  beart  were  :is  frozen  as  ice. 

At  bis  flame  H^ould  have  melle.d  away. 
Whea  he  kiss*d  me,  so  sweetly  he  press'd, 

Twas  so  sweet  that  I  must  have  comp1ie4| 
So  I  thought  if  both  safest  and  best 

To  n?arry  for  fear  you  should  chide. 

Mrs.^,  Then  all  the  hopes  of  our  family 
are  gone  for  erev  and  ever! 

Peuch,  An^  Maeheatk  may  hangf  his  fadher 
and  mothcr4a-Uw,  in  hopes  to  get  inio  their 
daughttr*s  fortune, 

PoUy.  I  did  not  marry  him  (as  'tis  the 
fashion),  coolly  and  deliberately,  for  honour 
or  money — but  I  love  him. 

Mrs,P»  Love  him!  worse  and  worse!  I 
thought  the  girl  had  been  better  bred.  Oh 
husband!  husband t  her  folly  nykes  me  mad! 
my  head  swims!  l*m  distracted!  I  can't  sup- 
port myself-^Ohlv  [Faints, 

'Peaeh.  See,  wench,  to  what  a  condition 
you  have  reduced  your  poor  mother !  A  glass^ 
of  cordial  this  instant!  now  the  poor  woman 
takes  it  to  heart!  \PoUy  go&s  out,  and  re~ 
turns  with  it]  Ah,  hussy!  now  this  is  the 
only  comfort  your  mother  has  left. 

Polly*  Give  her  another  glass,  sir;  my 
mamma  drinks  double  the  quantity  whenever 
she  is  in  fhis  way.  This,  you  see,  fetches  her. 

Mrs,  P.  The  girl  shows  such  readiness,  and 
so  much  concern,  that  I  almost  Could  find  in 
my  heart  to  ^forgive  her. 

AIR. 
O  PoUy^  you  might  have  toy*d  and  kissM ; 
By  keeping  men  off,  you  keep  them  on. 
Polly.  %ut  be  so  teased  me. 

And  he  so  pleased  rae, 
What  I  did  you  must  have  done* 

Mrs.  P.  Not  with  a  highwayman— you  sorry 
slut. 

peach,  A  word  with  you.  Mrife.  *Tis  no 
new  thing  for  a  wench  to  talte  a  man  with- 
out consent  of  parents.  You  know  His  the 
frailty  of  woman,  my  dear! 

Mrs,  P,  Yes,  indeed,  the  sex  is  frail;  hut 
the  fi^st  time  a  woman  ts  frail,  she  should  he 
somewhat  nice  methinks,  for  then  or  never 
is  her  time  to  make  her  fortune:  af)er  that 
she  hath  nothing  to  do  but  to  guard  herself 
from  being  found  out,  and  she  may  do  what 
she  pleases. 

Peach*  Make  yourself  a  httU  easy;  I  have 
a  thought  shall  soon  set  all  matters  again  to 
rishts.  Why  so  melancholy,  Polly?  since 
what  is  done  cannot  b«  undone,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  make  the  best  oC  it. 

Mrs.  P,  WeH,  Pbily,  as  far  as  one  woman 
can  forgive  another,  i  forgive  thee*  —  Your 
father  is  too  load  of  you,  hussy. 

Polly,  Then  all  my  sorrows  ape  at  an  end. 

Mrs.  P.  A  mighty  likely  speech  in  troth 
for  a  wench  who  is  just  mamed! 


AtR.'— POLLY. 

I  like  a  ship  in  storms  v^as  ioss^df 
Yet  afraid  to  ynrt  into  land, 

For  seise<i  in  the  port  the  vessel's  lost 
Whose  treasure  is  contraband, 
^J'he  waves  are  laid,' 
My  duty's  paid; 
O  )oy  beyono  expression ! 
Thus  safe  ashore 
I  ask  no  more; 
My  all's  in  my  poasessian. 

Peach,  I  hear  customers  in  t'other  room; 
go  talk  with  them,  Polly;  hiit  eome  agaiti  as 
soon  as  they  are  gone. — But  hark  ye;  child, 
if  \is  the  gentleman  who  was  here  yestei^ay 
about  the  repeaiting  watch,  say  yo«  cail^  got 
intelligence  of  it  tiB  to-morrow,  foit  I  le<it  it 
to  Sukey  Straddlei  to  make  a*  figure  with  to- 
night at  a  tavern  in  Drury-lane.  If  t>a%her 
gentleman  calls  for  the  silver-bilted  twor^, 
you  know  Beetic-ln*o wed  Jemmy  hath  it  on, 
and  he  doth  not  oome  from  Tunhridge  till 
Tuesday  night,  so  that  it  canAot  be  had  'tilt 
then.  {^Exit  Polly]  Dear  wife,  he  a  little  pa- 
cified* don^  let  y^r  paisibn  run  away  v^th 
your  senses:  Polly^l  grant  yon,  hath  done  o 
rash  thing.  *• 

Mrs,P*  If  she  had  bad  only  an  intriinae  with 
the  fellow,  why  the  very  best  families  hare 
excused  and  huddled  up  a  frailty  of  that  sort, 
'Tis  marriage,  husband,  that  makes  it  a  blemish. 

Peach.  But  money,  wife,  is  the  true  fullers'- 
earth  for  reputations;  there  is  npt  a  spot  or 
stain  but  what  it  can  take  out.  I  teil  you, 
wife,  I  can  make  this  match  t^ra  to  our  ad- 
vantage. 

Mrs.P,  I  am  very  sensible,  husband,  that 
captain  Macheath  is  worth  money,  but  I  am 
in  doubt  whether  he  bath  not  two  or  three 
wives  already,  and  then,  if  he  should  die  in 
a  session  or  two,  |;PoIly's  dower  would  come 
into  dispute. 
.JReadh,  That  indeed  is  a  point  whicL  ought 
to  be  considered.  The  lawyers  are  hitter  ene- 
mies to  those  in  our  way;  they  don't  care 
that  any  body  should  get  a  clandestine  liveli- 
hood hut  themselves. 

Enter  Polly. 

PdUy,  Twas  only  Nimmin^  Ned :  he  brought 
in  a  damask  winaow-curtam ,  a  hoop-petti- 
coat, a  pair  of  si!ver  candlesticks,  a  perriwig, 
and  one  silk  stocking,  from  the  fire  that  hap- 
pened last  night. 

PeBcfi,  There  is  not  a  fellow  that  is  cleverer 
in  his  way,  and  saves  i)  more  goods  out  of 
the  fire,  than  Ned.  But  now,  Polly,  to  your 
affair;  for  matters  must  not  he  as  they  are. 
You  are  married  then,  it  seems  ? 

Polly,  Yes,  sir. 

Pettch*  And  how  do  yow  propose  to  live, 
child? 

Polly,  Like  other  -  wo«neo ,  sir;  upon  the 
industry  of  my  husband. 

Mrs, P.  What !^  is  the  wench  turn'd  fool? 
a  highwayman's  wife,  like  a  soldiei's,  hath  as 
little  of  his  pay  as  of  his  con^iaoy. 

Peach.  And  had  not  yon  the  common  views 
of  a  gentlewoman  in  your  marriage,  Polly? 

Polly,  I  don't  knorw  what  you  mean,  sir. 

Peach,  Of  a-  jointure,  and  of  being  a 
widow. 

i)  Slevli. 
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PoUf*  But  I  love  ^m,  tir ;  how  then  could 
I  hare  thoughts  of  paiiin^  with  him  ? 

Peach.  PartiBg  with  him!  why  that  is  the 
whole  scheme  and  intention/  of  all  marriage 
articles.  The  comfortable  estate  of  widow- 
hood is  the  oply  hope  that  keeps  up  a  wife^s 
spirits.  Where  is  the  woman  who  would 
scruple  to  he  a  wife,  if  she  had  it  in  her 
power  to  he  a  widow  whenever  she  pleased? 
If  jou  have  any  views  of  this  sort,  Polly,  I 
shall  think  the  4Batch  not  so  very  unreason- 
able. 

PoUy,  How  1  dread  to  hear  your  advice! 
yet  I  roust  beg  you  to  explain  yourself. 

Peach.  Secure  what  he  hath  got,  have  him 
peachM  the  neat  sessions,  and  then  at  once 
you  are  inade  a  rich  widow. 

P'olfy*  Whatl  murder  the  man  I  love!  the 
blood  runs  cold  at  my  heart  with  the  very 
thought  of  it! 

Peachy  Fie,  Polly!  what  hath  murder  to  do 
in  the  aibir?  Since  the  thing  sooner  or  later 
liiust  happen,  I  dare  say  that  the  captain  him- 
self would  like  that  we  should  get  the  reward 
for  his  death  sooner  than  a  stranger.  AVhy, 
Polly,  the  captain  knows  %at  as  tis  his  em- 
ployment to  rob,  so  His  ouw  to  take  robbers; 
every  man  in  his  business:  so  that  there  is 
DO  malice  in  the  case. 

Mrs,P,  To  have  him  peached  is  the  only 
thing  could  ever  make  me  forgive  her. 

AIR.— pottir. 
Oh  ponder  well!  be  not  severe; 

So  save  a  wretched  wife : 
For  on  the  rope  that  hanffs  my  dear, 

Depends  poor  PoiIy*s  liie. 

Mrs.  P.  But  your  duty  to  your  parents, 
hussy,  obliges  ]^ou  to  hang  him.  What  would 
many  a  wife  give  for  such  an  opportunity! 

Polly.  W^hat  is  a  jointure,  woat  is  widow- 
hood, to  me?  I  know  my  heart;  i  cannot 
survive  him.  Thus,  sir,  it  will  happen  to  your 
poor  Polly. 

Mrs*  P.  What!  is  the  fool  in  love  in 
earnest  then?  I  hate  tbee  for  being  particu- 
lar.. Why!  wench,  thou  art  a  shame  to  thy 
Tery  sex  J 

PoUy.  But  hear  me,  mother — if  you  ever 
loved— 

Mrs,  P.  Those  cursed  play  hooks  she  reads 
have  been  her  ruin!  One  word  more,  hussy, 
and  i  shall  knock  your  brains  out,  if  you 
have  any.  * 

PeacK  Keej>  out  of  the  way,  Polly,  for 
fear  of  mischicff  and  consider  of  what  is 
proposed  to  you« 

Mrs.  jP.  Away,  hussy*  Hang  your  husband, 
and  be  dutiful.  [Polly  listens^  The  thing, 
husband^  must  and  shall  he  done,  if  she  wni 
not  know  her  duty,  we  know  ours. 

Peoch.  But  really,  my  dear,  it  grieves. one*s 
heart  to  take  olf  a  great  man.  When  I  con^ 
aider  his  personal  bravery,  his' fine  stratagems, 
how  mucn  we  have  already  got  by  him,  and 
how  much  more  we  may  get,  methinks  I 
can*t  find  in  my  heart  to  have  a  hand  in  his 
death:  I  wish  you  could  have  made  Polly 
undertake  it. 

^  Mrs>  P-  But  in  case  of  necessity— our  own 
lives  are  in  danger. 


Peach.  Then  indeed  we  must  comply  with'  i)  liie   paiiowt. 


the  customs  of  the  world,  and  nake  gntila^ 
gire  way  to  interest— He  shall  be  taken  od 

Mrs.  P.  ril  undertake  to  manage  P0II7. 

Peach,    And  1*11    prepare  matters  ibr  ibe 
Old  Bailey. 

JiExeuni  PeachMon   and  Mrs.  Peockum. 

Polly.  Now  Fm  a  wretch  indeed  !>-Mdkmb 
I  see  him  already  in  the  cart,  svreeter  aad 
more  lovely  than  the  nAsegay  in  his  kandi— 
I  hear  the  crowd  extolling,  his  resolution  aii4 
intrenidity!  —  I  see  him  at  the  tree!^)  i1k 
whole  circle  are  in  tears! — What  tbea  will 
become  of  Polly? — As  yet  I  may  infonn  Urn 
of  their  design,  and  aia  him  in  his  escape.** 
It  shall  be  so. — ^But  then  he  flies,  absents  bim- 
self,  and  I  bar  myself  from  his  dear,  dor 
conversation!  that  too  will  dbtract  ne.— 4flM 
keeps  out  of  the  way,  my  papa  and  mammi 
may  in  time  relent,  and  we  may  be  bappr— 
If  he  stays,  he  is  hanged,  and  taen  ke  is  W 
for  everf-^He  intended  to  lie  concealed  in  mr 
room  till  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  If  they  ait 
abroad,  TU  this  instant  let  him  out,  lest  sone 
accident  should  prevent  him. 

Enter  Macbeatb, 

^        DUETT. 

Mac,       Pretty  Polly,  say. 

When  I  was  away. 
Did  your  fancy  never  stray 
To  some  newer  loyer? 
Polly.     Without  disguise. 
Heaving  sighsy 
Doting  eyes« 
My  constant  heart  discover. 
Fondly  let  me  loll! 
Jlfoc.        O  pretty,  pretty  Poll ! 
Polly,  And  are  you  as  fond  of  me  as  ever, 
my  dear? 

Mac,  Suspect  my  honour,  my  coonge, 
suspect  any  thing  out  my  love.  —  May  nj 
pistols  miss  fire,  and  my  mare  slip  her  shouMcr 
while  I  am  pursued,  it  ever  I  iorsake  tbee! 
Polly.  May,  my  dear!  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  you ,  for  I  find.  In  the  romance  joi 
lent  me,  none  of  the  great  heroes  were  uIk 
in  love. 

AIB. — MACHBATH. 

My  heart  was  so  free. 

It  roved  like  the  bee. 
Till  Polly  my  passion  recited; 

I  sipt  each  nower, 

I  changed  evVy  hour. 
But  here  ev'ry  flow*r  is  united. 

Polly.  Were  you  sentenced  to  tran^xiiti' 
tion,  sure,  my  dear,  you  could  not  leave  nc 
behind  you — could  you? 

Mac,  Is  there  any  povrer,  any  Ibrce,  l^i 
could  tear  me  from  thee  ?  Yon  might  sooser 
tear  a  pension  out  of  the  hands  of  a  conrtia', 
a  fee  from  a  lawyer,  a  pretty  woman  fion  > 
looking-pglass,  or  any  woman  from  miadnb 
— But  to  tear  me  from  thee  is  impossible; 

D  D  s  T  T. 

ifocWere  I  laid  on  GreenlaadV  eoasi, 
And  in  my  arms  emhimced  my  1«% 
Warm  amidst  eternal  firost, 
Too  soon  the  half  year*s  nighl  woaUps» 

Poliy,  Wer«  1  sold  on  Indian  scBp 

Soon  as  the  burning  day  wat  ^^^^ 
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I  could  mock  tke  sidlnr  toil 
Wfaoi  on  my  charmers  breast  repofcd. 
Mac,    And  I  would  love  yon  all  tbe  day, 
JPolfy,  Efeij  night  would  kiss  and  play, 
Afac.    If  with  me  you'd  fondly  stray, 
J^oUjr^  Orer  the  hills,  and  far  away. 

I^lijr,  Yes,  I  would  go  with  thee.  But  oh ! 
-—how  shall  I  speak  it?  I  roust  he  torn  from 
thee!    We  must  part! 

Mac.  How!  part! 

Poify.  We  must,  w^  must!— My  papa  and 
mamma  are  set  against  thy  life:  they  now, 
even  now,  are  in  search  after  thee;  tney  are 
preparing  evidence  against  thee;  thy  life  de- 
pends upon  a  moment! 

AIR. — POLLT.  , 

O,  what  a  pain  it  is  to  part! 

Can  I  leave  thee,  can  I  leave  thee? 
(X  what  a  pain  it  is  to  part! 

Can  thy  Polly  ever  leave  thee? 
But  lest  death  my  love  should  thwart, 

And  bring  thee  to  the  fatal  cart, 
Thus  I  tear  thee  froip  my  bleeding  heart ! 

Fly  hence,  and  let  me  leave  thee. 

One  kiss,  and  then!— >one  kiss! — Be  gone!— 
Farewell! 

Mbc,  My  hand,  my  heart,  my  dear,  ia  so 
riretted  to  thine,  that  I  cannot  unloose  my 
bold ! 

Polly,  But  my  papa  may  intercept  thee, 
and  then  I  should  lose  the  very  glimmering 
o£  hopeJ  A  .few  weeks,  perhaps,  may  recon- 
cile us  all.    Shall  thy  Polly  hear  from  thee? 

Mac.  Must  I  then  go? 

Poll/,  And  will  not  absence  change  your 

lOTO  ? 

Mac,  If  yon  doubt  it,  let  me  stay-«-and  be 
hanged. 

Polly.  Oh.  how  I  fear!  how  I  tremble!.— 
Go — but,  when  safety  will  give  you  leave, 
you  will  be  sure  to  see  me  again;  for,  till 
then,  Polly  is  wretched. 

B  U  B  T  T. 

Mac.    The  miser  thus  a  shilling  itts^ 
Which  he*s  obliged  to  pay; 
W^ith  sighs  resigns  it  by  degrees. 
And  fears  'tis  gone  for  ay^ 

Polly,  The  boy  thus,  when  his  sparrow's  flown, 
The  oird  in  silence  eyes; 
But  soon  as  out  of  sight  'tis  gone, 
W^hines,  whimpers,  sobs,  and  cries. 

ACT  II. 
ScsNji  I. — A  Tavern  near  Neivgaie, 

JSMMY     TWITCBER,      CROOX-nMGBR'o     JaCX, 

Wat  Dreary,  Robin  of  Bagshot,  Nim- 
MiNG  Ned,  Harrt  Padoirgton,  Mat-o'the- 
MiMT,  Bitv  BuBGB,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Gang,  at  the  Table,  with  Wine,  Brandy, 
and  Tobacco, 

Ben,  But  pr'ythee,  Mat,  what  is  become  of 
thy  brother  Tom?  I  have  not  seen  him  since 
my  return  from  transportation.         ^ 

MtU,  Poor  brother  Tom  bad  an  accident '), 
this  time  twelvemonth,  and  so  clever  made  a 
£cllow  as  he  was,  I  could  not  save  him  from 
these  stealing  rascals,  the  surgeons;  and  now, 

I)  Omfy  kmi«d. 


at 


poor  man ,  ha  Is  «moDg'  the  otamies  ^), 
Surgeons'-ball. 

Ben,  So,  it  seems,  his  time  was  come. 

Jemmy,  fiat  the  present  time*  is  ours ,  and 
nobody  alive  hath  more.  Why  are  the  lavrs 
levelled  at  us?  are  we  more  dishonest  than 
the  rest  of  mankind  ?  What  we  win,  gentle- 
men, is  our  own,  by  the  law  of  arms,  and 
the  right  of  conquest 

Jack,  Where  shall  we  find  snob  another 
set  of  practical  philosophers,  who,  to  a  man, 
are  above  the  fear  of  oeathr 

fVa$,  Sound  men  and  true! 

Bobin,  Of  tried  courage,  and  indelatigable 
industry ! 

Ned,  Who  is  there  here  that  would  not  die 
for  his  fi>iend?  • 

Harry,  Who  is  there  here  that  would  be- 
tray him  for  his  interest? 

Mai,  Show  me  a  gang  of  courtiers  that  can 
say  as  much, 

Ben,  We  are  for  a  just  partition  of  the 
world ;  for  every  man  has  a  right  to  enjoy  life. 

Mat,  Wt  retrench  the  snpernoities  of  man- 
kind. The  iworid  is  avaricious,  and  I  hate 
avarice.  A  covetous  fellow,  like  a  jackdaw, 
steals  what  he  was  never  made  to  enjoy,  for 
tbe  sake  of  hiding  it.  These  are  the  robbera 
of  mankind;  for  money  was  made  for  the 
free-hearted  and  generous:  and  where  is  tbe 
injury  of  taking  from  another  what  he  hath 
not  the  heart  to  make  use  of? 

Jemmy,  Our  several  stations  for  the  day 
are  fixeJ.  Good  luck  attend  us  all!  Fill  the 
glasses! 

AIR.— MAT. 

Fill  ev'ry  glass,  for  wine  inspires  us, 
I         And  fires  us, 
With  courafte,  love,  and  joy. 
Women  and  wine  should  life  employ; 
Is  there  aught  else  on  e^rth  desirous? 

Chorus,  Fill  ev'ry  g\9tM^  etc. 

Enter  Macbbath. 

fiac  Gentlemen,  well  met;  my  heart  hath 
been  vritb  you  this  hour,  but  an  unexpected 
affair  hath  detained  me.  No  ceremony,  I 
bee  you! 

Mat,  We  were  just  breaking  up,  to  go  upon 
duty.  Am  1  to  have  tbe  honour  of  taking  the 
air  with  you,  sir,  this  evening,  upon  the  Heath  ? 
I  drink  a  dram,  now  and  then,  with  the  sta^e- 
coachmen ,  in  the  way  of  friendship  and  in- 
telligence; and  I  know  that,  about  this  time, 
there  will  be  passengers  upon  the  western 
road,  who  are  worth  speaking  with. 

Mac,  I  was  to  have  been  of  uat  party — but^* 

Mat,  But  what,  sir? 

Mac.  Is  there  any  one  that  suspects  my 
courage  ? 

Mat,  We  have  all  been  witnesses  of  it. 

Mac.  My  honour  and  truth  to  tbe  gang? 

Mat,  I'll  be  answerable  for  it 

Mete,  In  the  division  of  our  booty,  have  I 
ever  shown  tbe  least  marks  of  avarice  or  in« 
justice?  «      • 

Mat  By  these  questions,  something  seems 
to  have  ruffled  you.   Are  any  of  us  suspected? 

Mac,  I  have  a  fixed  confidence,  gentlemen, 
in  you  all,  as  men  of  honour,  and  as  such  I 

i)  ^imt9mi9Sf  »It«l«loa*. 
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value  and  resptMSt  you.  .Paaobum  u  a  mam 
tbat  IS  useful  to  us. 

Mai,  Is  k^  abioul:  to  pla^  ui  auy  iouL  play  ? 
VH  sboat  liim  Ibraugli  tl^e  ]kea4. 

Jfoc.  1  heg  you,  gAotlenien^  a«l  wUh  odd- 
duct  and  dUcrfltioo.  A  pistol  is>  yaiur  las^ 
resofi 

Jlfa/«  He  Ibdows  nothijig  of  tbis  noetioff*^ 

Meu:,  Business  cannot  AQ  «■  without  Mm: 
he  M  a  mas  ffh^  haioMn  tae  wcv^d,  and  is  a 
necessary  agent  to  ua.  Wo  hate  had  a  slight 
difference,  and,  tilt  it  is  accommodated,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  leep  oul  of  his  way.  Any  pri- 
vate dispute  ef  mine  shall  he  oi  no  iU  con- 
sequence to  my  friends.  You  must  continue 
to  act  under  hia  dtrectkm;  ibr,  the  moment 
we  break  loose  from  him,  our  gang  fii  runed. 

Mai,  He  is^  to  us,  of  great  convemenee. 

Mac.  Make  him  believn  I  have  quitted  the 
gang,  which  I  can  never  da  huA  with-  life. 
At  our  priyate  quarters  i  will  oanAinue  to 
meet  you.  A  "vvrntk,  or  «o,  will  pvobahly  re-i 
concile  us* 

Mai»  Your  in^lpuciiioiia  shaH  he  observed, 
*Tis  now  hi^  iima  £ot  ua  lo  repair  to  oar 
several  duties;  so,  till  the  evening,  at  our 
quarters  in  Mooriielda,  we  bid  yaii  iarctweU. 

Mac,  I  shall  wish  myseU*  with  youi  Suo-^ 
cess  attend  you. 

[SitS'  down  mekutehoijr  ai  tha  Tabie^ 
»       • 

Am  AND  CHOKUS. — 9llAT-0^TfiE-|UaTUkNQ  «AIIQ« 

Let  us  take  tha  road; 

Hark!  I  hear  the  sound  of  coaches. 
The  hour  of  attack  approaches, 
To  your  arms,  brave  boy^y  and  load. 

See  tbe  ball  I  hold ! 
Let  tbe  chemists  toil  like  as^es, 
Our  iJre  their  fire  surpasses. 
And  turns  all  our  lead  to  fifold. 
l_The,  Gang,  ranged  in  the  Ftontof  the 
Stage,  load  their  Pistols,  and  stick  them 
under  the^  Girdles;  then ga off ,  smg- 
ing  the  first  Part  in  Chorus. 
Mac.  What  a -fool  is  a  fbVid  wench!  Polly 
is  most  confoundedly  hit.   I  love  the  sea;  and 
a  man  who  loves   nioney  might  as  well  'he 
contented    with    one   guinea,    as   t  with   one 
woman.     The   town,    perhaps,    hath  hcen  as 
much    obliffed    to   me   for  recruiling   k   with 
free-hearted  ladies ,    as  ia>  any  recruiting  of- 
ficer in  tbe  army.    If  it  wore  not  for  us  and 
the  other   gcniiemen   of  the  sword,    Drur}r'- 
lanc/)  would  he  uninhabited. 

i4ll — MA/i;««AXH. 

If  the  heart  of  a  man  is  depress'd  vif«th  cares, 
Tbe  mist  is  dispelled  when  a  wosnan  appears; 
Like  the  notes  of  a  fiddle,  she  aweetly,  sweetly, 
Raises  the  spirits,  and  chamta  our  ears. 
Roses  and  lilies  her  cheeks  disclose, 
But  her  ripe  lips  are  more  sweet  than  those; 

Press  her, 

Caress  her, 

With  blisses. 

Her  kisses 
Dissolve  us  in  pleasure  and  soft  repose. 

I  must  have  women — there  is  nothing  unbends 
the  mind  like  them:  money  is  not  so  strong 
a  cordial  for  the  time — Drawer! 

I)  A  famott*  place  for  ladic*  of  vtty  free  virUtv, 


[ACTll 

la  the  poffter  gone  §as  all  the  bdies,  accar£B| 
to  my  direction*? 

DraiBver^  I  expect  him  hack  every  rainnk: 
but  you  knaw,  air,  yon  seat  him  as  br  as 
Hockley-i»-the-hole  for  three  of  the  iaiiet; 
'fiMr  one  in  Viaegar-yard,  and  (br  the  ml  of 
them,  somewhere  about  Lewhncr*s-lane.  Sun 
some  of  them  are  below,  for  I  hear  tbe  k» 
bell.  As  they  come ,  I  will  show  thoa  uji. 
Gonung!  coming,  [£ji(. 

* 

Enter  Mrs.  Coa^eiil,  Doi^v  Trull,  Mils. 

YixsN,  Brttt  Poqcx.  J^if 2(Y  nivu,  M&&. 
'     Slammeun,  Suket  Tawin^^  and  Mout 

Brazen. 

Mmc.  Dear  Mrs.  CoagLer,  you  arc  welcotm! 
you,  look  charmingly  to-day:  I  hope  yoii don^t 
want  the  repairs  of  quality,,  and  lay  on  paint- 
Dolly  Trull!  kiss  me,  you  slut!  are  you  ai 
amorous  as  ever,  hussy?  you  are  alwajs  •& 
taken  up  with  stealing  L-earfs,  that  you  doDi 
allow  yourself  time  to  steal  any  thiog  else.- 
Ah,  I/oUy!  thou  wilt  ever  be  a  co^iieUe.— 
Mrs.  Vixen,  Fm  yours!  I  always  lord  i 
woman  o^  wit  and  spirit;  they  ante  diamis^ 
mistresses,  but  plaguy  wives.  —  Betty  Doij! 
oone  hither,  hus^:  do  yoo  drink  as  h^  u 
ever?  yon  had  hetten  stidi  to  good  vrbotesome 
beer;  for,  in  troth,  Betty,  strongf  waters  viH, 
in  time,  mtn  yo«r  cqnetitntion :  yoa  sbw!^ 
leave  l&oae  to  your  belters.—  Wbatyand  n< 
pretty  Jenny  Diver  tool  as  prim  anddtnur 
as  ever  t  there  is  not  any  prude,  though  f«ir 
so  high  bred,  hath  a  more  sanctified  look,  «ii^ 
a  more  mischievous  heart:  ah,^  thou  art  a  dear, 
artful  hypocrite!  —  Mrs.  Slammekin!  as  car^ 
less  and  genteel  as  ever!  aH  you  fine  tsdiov 
who  know  your  own  beauty,  afiect  an  us- 
dres8.*^likit  see!  here's  Snkey  Tawdry  coiw 
to  contradict  vrhat  I  was  sajring; — ^MoUy  fcratfn ' 
[She  kisaes  him\  That's  WeU  done!  I  lovr^ 
iree-hearted  wench:  thou  haet  a  most  ar- 
able assurance,  girl^  ^nd  art  as  wiliiog  a5  a 
turtle. 


AIR  AND   CH0R17& — HACREATR  AKD  LADIEi. 

Youth's  the  season  made  for  joys, 

Lovte  is  then  our  duty; 
She  alone  who  that/ employs, 
Well  deserves  her  beauty. 
Let's  be  gay, 

While  we  may,  ^ 

Beauty's  a  flower  despised  in  decay. 
Chorus.  Youth's  tbe  season,  etc. 

Let  us  drink  and  sport  to-day. 

Ours  is  not  to-mprrow; 
Love  with  youth  fist^  swift*  away, 
Age  is  nought  but  ^otitqw. 
I>attce  and  sing,     • 
Time's  on  the  wio^ 
Life  never  knows  the  return  ^spring* 
Chorus.  Let  us  drioky  etc 

jlfoc.  Now,  pray,  bdies,  take  year  places 
Here,  dryrer,  brin^  vs  more  viriac.  tf  ao5 '' 
the  ladies  choose  gin,  I  hbpe  they  wiO  k  ^^ 
free  as  to  call  for  it. 

Jenwtf^  You  look  as  if  you  meant  lae.  ^^**' 
is  strong  enough  for  me.  Indeed* sir,  1  d^ 
drink  strong  waters  but  when  I  have  ike  ckoSc^ 

Mac.  Just  the  excuse   of  the  fiae  hdies* 
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why ,  a  lad  J  of  quality  it  nerer  without  the 
cholic.  I  hope,  Bdrs.  Goaxer,  you  have  had 
good  success  of  late  in  your  visits  amou|^  the 
mercers  *). 

Mrs,  C,  We  have  so  many  interlopers }  ^et, 
with  industry,  one  ihay  still  have  a  little 
picking.  —  if^any  wom^n  hath  more  art  than 
anotheri  to  be  sure  Ws  Jenny  Diver. 

Mac.  Have  done  'w'ith  your  compliments, 
ladies,  and  drink  about.  You  are  not  so  fond 
of  me,  Jenny,  as  yttu  med  to  be. 

Jennf,  Tis  not  ooovenient,  sir,  to  show 
my  foodmaa  bmimj^  sb  many  rivals.  Tis  your 
own  cbbtee,  ttod  not  thte  warmth  of  my  in- 
clination,  thai  will  determine  you. — But,  to  he 
sure,  sir,  with  so  much  good  fortune  as  you 
have  had  upon  the  road^  you  must  be  grown 
immensely  rich. 

Mac*  The  road,  indeed,  hath  done  me  jus- 
tice, but  the  gaming-table  hath  been  my  ruin. 

Jenny,  A  man  of  couraee  should  never  put 
any  thing  to  the  risk  but  his  life..  These  are 
the  tools  of  a  man  of  holiour:  cards  and  dice 
are  only  fit  for  cowardly  cheats,  who  prey 
upon  their  friends. 

[She  uUces  up  his  Pistol  f  Sukey  Tavp- 
drjr  takes  up  ffie  Other. 

Sukfijr.  This^  sir,  is  fitter  iot  your  hand* 
Besides  your  loss  of  money,  His  a  lois  to  the 
ladies.  Ilow  fond  could  I  bd  of  you!  \mtf 
before  company.  His  ill  bred. 

Mac*  Wanton  hussies!  ^ 

Jenny,  I  must,  awd  will)  have  a  kiss,  to -give 
my  -vrine  a  xett. 

'  [They  take  him  mbout  the  Neck,  and 
niake  Signs  to  Peachum  amd  Cwt^ 
stables,  A^ho  rush  in  upon  hinti 

Peach.  I  seize  you,  sir,  «•  my  nriaoncr. 

MAc,  Was  this  well  doike,  Jenny  r — W^omen 
are  decoy  ducks ;  who  can  trust  thctn  ?  beusts, 
jades,  fins,  barpSca,  fiirtea,  wiA>res! 

Peach.  Your  case,  Mn  Maobeuth^  m  wet 
particular.*  The  greiitesi  heivcs  have  b^en 
ruined  by  women.  —  But,  to  do  them  fistiee, 
1  must  own  they  are  a  pretty  sort  of  drea« 
lures,«if  we  could  trust' them.  You  must  now, 
sir,  take  your  leave  of  the  ladies  (  and,  if  they 
have  Si  mind  to  make  you  a  visit,  they  will 
be  sure  to  fmd  you  at  home*  This  gentle- 
man, ladies,  lodges  in  Newgate.  « Constables, 
wait  upon  the  captain  to  his  lodgings. 

AIE« — MACHEATR. 

At  the  tree  I  shall  sutfer  with  pleasure, 

At  the  tree  I  shall  suHer  with  pleasure: 

Let  me  go  where  1  wili^ 

In  all  kinds  of  ill, 

I  shall  find  no  such  fiiries  .is  these  are. 

[Esi^it  Macheaiih,  guarded  tpith 
Peachum  and  Constmblas^ 
Mrs.  V.  Look  ye,  Mlrs.  Jenny,  thongh  Mr 
Peachum  may  have  made  a  private  hai^ain 
with  you  and  SuWy  Tawdry,  for  betriiying 
the  tcaptain,%s  we  were  all  assisting  wi  ought 
all  to  share  alike. 

Jenny.    As  fiw  as  bowl  of-  punch ,    or  a 


i)  This  i*  called  shop^lifllng,  whofe  a  woman  goet  to  a 
iU(TC«r's,  or  other  thop,  under  {tfeteude  of  bdying  idftie- 
thing:  and  Ihey  *%u<aeAYj  Mk«  tfitlk  Ihenr  double  the 
^nantilT  iKaj  have  paid  ivt\   but  thay  tome   raider  ao 


treat,  I  believe,  Mra>  S^ey  will  join  me — as 
fbr  any  thing  else^  ladies,  you  cannot,  in  con- 
science, expect  it 
Mrs,S.  Dear  madam! 

[Offering  Out  Pius  t6  Mrs.  Vixen. 
Mrs.r,  I  WOttldnH  for  the  Syorid. 
Mrs,  S,  Nay — thus  I  must  stay  all  ni^L 
Mrs.  Vk  iSince  you  eommand  me — 
Mrs.S.  [After  having  gioen  way  to  Mrs. 
Vixen,  pushes  her  front  the  Door\  Let  your 
betters  go  before  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENK  VL^^Nevffgair* 

Enter  Lockit,   Turnkeys,   MachbAth,  and 

Constables. 

Lockit,  Noble  captain,  you  are  welcome? 
you  have  not  been  a  lodffer  of  mine  this  year 
and  a  half.  You  knbS^  tne  custom,  sir;  gar- 
nish ^),  captain^  ganiisih.-*-Hand  me  down  those 
fetters  there* 

Mac.  Those,  Mr.  Lockit,  seem  to  he  the 
heaviest  of  the  whole  «et  With  ydur  leave, 
I  should  like  the  further  pair  better. 

Lockit,  Look  ye,  capiamj  we  know  what  is 
fittest  for  our  pruduers.  VVhen  a  l^entleman 
uses  me  with  civility,  I  always  do  iht  best  I 
can  to  please  hfimv-^iiaBil  them  do#n,  i  ^ay. 
W^e  have  them  of  bll  priceii^  from  one  guinea 
to  ten;  and  His  filling  erreiy  gentksnim  should 
please  himaelli 

Mac,  I  understand  you^  sir.  [Gives  Moneyl^ 
The  fres  fae^e  Are  eo  mai^  «nd  so  ezorbttAnt, 
that  few  fofetuncrf    dan  beJir  the   expense   of 
gtttiing  off  bandsom^y,    bi;  of  <iying  like  a 
gentleman  s). 

Lockit,  Those,  I  se<^<,  v#ill  fit  the  daptain 
better.^^Takfc  down  the  fiirlhcr  iMiil>.— 'Do  but 
examine  them,  sir — Never  was  netter  work- 
How  genteeHy  they  are  madd^-^-They  will  sit 
as  easy  as  a  glove,  aUd  the  nicest  man  in 
£aglatid  might  not  ha  asbbmad  to  wear  them. 
[i&  puts  on  the  Chaim]  If  I  had  the^  best 
gcntlentan  in  the  lahd  ia  my  custody,  I  could 
not  e^cp  him  snore  haadsomely.  And  so,  sir— ^ 
I  now  leave  yon  to  yotn*  private  meditations. 

[Exmtnt  Lockit,  Tundctys,  and  Constables, 

KXK. — MACHBATH. 

Man  may  escape  from  rope  and  gun, 

Nay^  some  have  outlived  the  doctor's  pill;  . 

VVho  takes  a  woman  must  b^  uifdone, 
That  basilisk  is  sure  to  kill. 

The  fly,  that  sips  treacle,  is  lost  in  the  sweets, 
So  he  that  tastes  Woman,  woman,   woman. 

He,  that  tastes  wom^hy  ruin  meets. 

fo  what  a  vrofiil  pK^  have  \  brought  my« 
selfl  Here  most  i  (aU  day  long  till  I  am 
hanged)  be  «obfideni  to  hear  the  reproaches 
of  a  wench,  who  lays  her  ruin  at  my  door>>-fc 
I  am  in  ik  oastody  «f  hmt  &lhefr;  and^  to  be 
sure,  if  he  knows  of  the  knattcr,  I  ^Q  hava 
a  fine  time  onH  betwixt  this  and  mr  etce- 
cutiosM^But  I  prohiiised  the  wench  marriage. — 
W^hat  signifies  a  jpromise  to  a  woman  ?  does 
not  man,  in  marnage  itself,  promise  a  hundred 
things  that  he  never  means  to  perform?  Do 
all  we  can,  women  ^ill  bfeKeVe  us;  for  thev 
look  upon  a  promise  as  an  excuse  for  follow- 


1)  Menej. 

i)  In  t  anit  of  Mfeck,  tnlh  U«ck  silk  stockingf,  and  while 
manj  differrnl  shapca,   and  are  so  extremely  clerer  at  I  crayat. — It  ia  atCouuhlng   the  vanitj  dlapUyed   on  ihia 

their  ba»inea«,    that  it  ia  tlmoat  impoaaihie   to   detect!  occaaion.    When  they  spend   to  the  very  last  farthing. 

tl*«m.  f  that  they  may  die  genietlly. 
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ing  their  own  indiaitioiu. -^  Bot  iiere  comes 
Lucy,  and  I  cannot  get  from  her  — Vould  I 
were  deaf! 

Enter  Luct. 
Lucy.  You  base  man,  you  I— how  can  you 
look  me  in  the  face,  after  what  hath  past  be^ 
tween  us? — Oh,  Macheathl  thou  hast  robbed 
me  of  my  quiet  — to  see  thee  tortured  would 
give  me  pleasure. 

Am. — lucT. 
Thus,  when  a  good  housewife  n^ts  a  rat 

In  her  trap  in  the  morning  taken, 
VVith  pleasure  her  heart  goes  pit-a-pat, 
In  revenge  for  her  loss  of  bacoo. 
Then  she  throws  him 
To  the  dog  or  cat, 
To  be  worried,  crushed,  and  shalen. 

Mac.  Have  you  no  tenderness,  my^  dear 
Lucy!  to  see  a  husband  in  these  circumstances? 

Lucy.  A  husband! 

Jfoc.  In  every  respect  but  the  form,  and 
that,  my  dear,  may  be  said  over  us  at  any 
time.  —  Friends  should  not  insist  upon  cere- 
monies. From  a  man  of  honour  is  word  is 
as  good  as  bis  bond. 

Lucy.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  all  you  fine  men 
to  insult  the  women  you  have  ruined. 

Mac.  The  rery  first  opportunity,  my  dear 
(but  have  patience),  you  shall  be  my  wife  in 
whatever  manner  you  please. 

Lucy.  Insinuating  monster!  And  so  you 
think  I  know  nothing  of  the  affair  of  miss 
Polly  Peachum?  —  I  could  tear  thy  eyes  out 

mac.  Sure,  Lucy,  you  can't  be  such  a  fool 
as  to  be  jealous  of  PoUy. 

Lucy.  Are  you  not  married  to  her,  you 
brute,  you? 

Mcu:.  Masried!  very  good.  The  wench  gives 
it  out  only  to  vex  toee,  and  to  ruin  me  in 
thy  good  opinion.  Tis  true  I  ^a  to  the  house, 
I  chat  with  the  girl,  I  kiss  her,  I  say  a  thou- 
sand things  to  her  (as  all  gentlemen  do)  that 
%mean  nothing,  to  divert  myself;  and  now  the 
silly  jade  hatn  set  it  about  that  I  am  married 
to  her,  to  let  me  know  what  she  would  be 
at  Indeed,  my  dear  Lucy !  those  violent  pas- 
sions may  be  of  ill  consequence  to  a  woman 
in  your  condition. 

iMcj.  Come.  come,  captain,  for  all  your 
assurance,  you  know  that  miss  Polly  hath  put 
it  out  of  your  power  to  do  me  the  justice 
you  promised  me. 

Mac,  A  jealous  woman  believes  every  thing 
her  passion  suggests.  To  convince  you  of  my 
sincerity,  if  we  can  find  the  ordinary,  I  shall 
have  no  scruples  of  making  you  my  wife ;  and 
1  know  the  consequence  of  havmg  two  at 
a  time. 

Lucy.  That  Vou  are  only  to  be  hanged,  and 
so  get  rid  of  tnem  both. 

m€u:.  I  am  ready,  my  dear  Lucy!  to  give 
you  satisfaction-— if  you  think  there  is  any  in 
marriage.  •—  What  can  a  man  of  honour  say 
more? 

Lucy.  So  then  it  seems  you  are  not  mar- 
ried to  miss  Polly? 

Mac.   You  know,  Lucy,   the  girl  is  prodi- 

S'ously  conceited:  no  man  can  say  a  civil 
ing  to  her,  but  (like  other  fine  ladies)  her 
vanity  makes  her  think  he*s  her  own  for  ever 
and  ever. 


A  I  ft. 


The  first  time  at  the  looking-glass 

Hie  mother  sets  her  daughter. 
The  image  strikes  the  smiling  Isss 

yVith  self-love  ever  aAer. 
Each  time  she  looks,  she,  fonder  grown, 

Thinks  every  charm  irrows  atronger; 
But,  alas,  vain  maid!  all  eyes  but  your  own 

Can  see  you  are  not  younger. 

When  women  consider  their  own  besiiti«i^ 
they  are  all  alike  unrcasonabfe  in  tkcir  it- 
mands;  for  they  expect  their  lovers  skooU 
like  them  as  long  as  they  like  themselves. 

Lucy.  Yonder  is  my  father*— Perhaps  tin 
wav  we  may  light  upon  the  ordinary,  who 
shall  try  if  you  will  be  as  good  as  your  word— 
for  I  long  to  be  made  an  honest  vroiaao. 

Enter  Peac&um  ,   and  Lockit   wUh  an  Jc- 

count-book^ 

LockiL  In  this  last  affair,  brother  Peacksn, 
we  are  agreed.  You  have-  consented  to  ^ 
halves  in  Macheath. 

Peach.  We  shall  never  fall  out  about  as 
execution.  But  as  to  thit  article ,  pray  how 
stands  your  last  yearns  account? 

LockiL  If  you  will  run  your  eye  orer  A, 
you^U  find  *tis  fair  and  deany  stated. 

Peach.  This  long  arrear  of  the  goveronnt 
is  very  hard  ui;on  us.  Can  it  be  espcoc<i 
that  we  should  banc  our  acquaintaoce  for 
nothing,  when  our  betters  will  hardly  sail 
theirs  without  being  paid  for  it?  Unless  the 
people  in  employment  pay  better,  I  prootiM 
them  for  the  future  I  thiM  let  other  rogso 
live  beside  their  own. 

Lockit.  Perhaps,  brother,  they  are  sfni^ 
those  matters  may  be  carried  too  far.  We 
are  treated  too .  by  them  with  contempt,  as  ^ 
our  profession  were  not  reputable. 

Peach*  In  one  respect  indeed  our  enplor* 
ment  may  be  reckoned  dishonest,  becanse^  hie 
great  statesmen,  we  encourage  those  who  h«- 
tray  their  firiends. 

LockiL  Such  language,  brother,  any  when 
else  might  turn  to  your  prejudice.  Leara  to 
be  more  guarded,  I  ht^  you. 

AIR. — LOCKIT. 

When  you  censure  the  age. 

Be  cautious  and  sage. 
Lest  the  courtiers  offended  should  he; 

If  you  mention  vice  or  bribei 

H'is  so  pat  to  all  the  tribe. 
Each  cri<^— That  was  levelTd  at  me. 

Peach.  Here's  poor  Ned  Clincher^  biMi 
I  see :  sure,  brother  Lockit,  there  was  a  Ud^ 
unfair  proceeding  in  Ned*s  case;  lor  he  toU 
me  in  the  condemned  hold,  that,  ht  nbe 
received,  you  had  promised^  him  a  sessioo  «r 
two  longer  without  molestation. 

LockiL  Mr.  Peachum — this  is  Ae  first  tMt 
my  honour  was  ever  called  in  question. 

Peach.  Business  is  at  an  end  ■ 'if  oaoe  vr 
act  dishonourably. 

LockiL  Who  accuses  me? 

Peacht  You  are  vrarm,  brother. 

LockiL  He  that  atUcks  my  hoooa^  i»^ 
my  livelihood— and  this  niasa  iJi*  n  iNt  ^ 
be  bbnie. 
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Peachy  Since  jon  fnrovoke  me  to  specie — 
I  must  tell  you  loo,  tbftt  Mrs.  Coaxer  cbarges 
you  lYitii  cfe£rauding  ber  of  her  inrormation 
money  for  the  apprehending  of  CurUpaled 
Hugh.  Indeed,  indeed,  brother,  we  roust  punct- 
ually pay  our  spies,  or  we  shall  ba^e  do  in* 
formation. 

hockit.  Is  this  language  to  me,  sirrah — who 
have  saved  you  from  the  gallows,  sirrah! 

[Coliaring  each  oth^r. 

Peach,  If  I  am  banged,  it  shall  be  for  rid- 
ding the  world  of  an  arrant  rascal. 

Lockit,  This  band  sKall  60  the  office  of  the 
bailer  you  deserve,  and  throttle  you — you  dog! 

Peach.  Brother,  brother  —  we  are  both  in 
the  -^rong — we  shall  be  both  losers  in  the 
dispute  —  for  yott   know   we   have   it  in   our 

Cower  to  bang  each  other.  You  should  not 
e  so  passionate. 

Xofi/V.  Nor  you  so  provoking. 

Peach.  *Tis  our  mutual  interest,  \\»  for  the 
interest  of  the  world,  we  should  agree.  If  I 
said  any  thing,  brother,  to  the  prejudice  of 
your  character,  I  ask  pardon. 

Lockit,  Brother  Peachum^-I  Cart*  forgive  as 
well  as  resent — Gite  me  your  band;  Mspicion 
does  not  become  a  friend. 

Peach,  I  only  meant  to  give  yoit  oceasioti 
to  justify  yourself.  But  I  must  now  step  borne, 
for  I  expect  the  gentleman  about  this  snuff- 
box that  Filch  nimmed  })  two  nights  ago  in 
the  Park.  I  appointed  him  at  this  hour.'  \ExiL 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lockit,  Whence  come  ydWi  hussy? 

Lucy.  My  tears  might  answer  that  quesltoii. 

Lockit.  You  have  been  whimpering  and 
fopdiing  like  a  spaniel,  over  the  fellow  that 
halh  abused  you. 

Litry,  One  can*t  help  lore;  oat  can't  cure 
it.  'TIS  not  in  my  power  to  obey  you  and 
}:ate  him. 

Lockit.  Learn  to  bear  your  husband's  death 
like  a  reasonable  woman;  'tis  not  the  fashion 
now-a-days  so  much  as  to  affect  sorrow  upon 
iliese  occasions.  No  woman  woiild  ever  marry 
if  she  bad  not  the  chance  of  mortality  for  a 
release.  Act  like  a  woman  of  •pirit,  hussy, 
and  thank  your  father  for  what  be  is  doing. 

AIR.— LUCY. 

Is  then  his  fate  decreed,  sir, 

Such  a  man  can  I  think  of  quitting? 

When  first  we  met,  so  moves  me  yet, 
O  see  bow  my  heart  is  splitting! 

Lockit,  Look  ye,  Lucy,  there  is  no  saving 
him — so  I  think  you  must  even  do  like  other 
widows — buy  yourself  weeds,  and  be  cheerfuL 

AHU—LOCKIT. 

You'll  think,  ere  many  days  ensue, 

This  sentence   not  severe; 
I  hang  your  husband,  child,  'tis  true. 

But  with  him  hang  your  care. 
Twang  dang  dillo  dee. 

Like  a  good  wife,  go  moan  over  yonr  dying 
husband;  that,  child,  is  your  duty — Consider, 
girl,  you  can't  have  the  man  and  the  money 
too '—so  make  yourself  as  easy  as  you  can, 
by  getting  all  you  can  firom  bim.  {Exit, 

I)  Slang,  ftfr  tt^tt. 


Enter  Machbatr. 

Lttcy,  Though  the  ordinary  was  out  of  the 
way  to-^ay,  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will,  upon 
he  first  opportunity,  quiet  my  scraples.  —  Oh, 
sir!  my  father*s  bard  heart  is  not  to  be  softened, 
and  I  ant  in  the  utmost  despair. 

Mac.  But  if  'I  could  raise  a  small  sum — 
would  not  twenty  guineas,  think  you,  ipove 
him?^>Of  all  the  arguments  in  the  way  of 
business,  the  perquisite  is  the  most  prevailing. — 
Money,  well-timed,  and  properly  applied,  will 
do  any  thing. 

AI&.— MACHEAtB. 
If  you  at  an  office  expect  your  due. 

And  wouldn't  have  matters  neglected. 
You  must  quicken  the  clerk  with  the  perqui* 

site  too, 

To  do  what  his  duty  directed: 
Or  would  YOU  the  frowns  of  a  lady  prevent^ 

She  too  has  that  palpable  failing; 
The  perquiMte  soAens  her  into  consent. 

That  reason  with  dll  is  prevailing. 

Lucy,  What  love  or  money  can  do  shall 
be  done;  fdr  all  my  comfort  depends  upon 
your  safety. 

Enter  Polly* 

PoUy  \Yhere  is  my  dear  husband? — Was 
a  rope  ever  intended  for  his  neck  1  — Oh  let 
me  throw  my  arms  about  it,-  and  throtde  thee 
with  level-*— VVhy  dost  thou  turn  away  from 
me?-^'tis  ihy  Polly— 'lis  thy  wife. 

Mac*  Was  ever  silch  an  unfortunate' rascal 
as  I  am! 

Lucy,  Was  there  ever  such  another  villain  I 

Potty,  Oh,  Macbeath!  was  it  for  this  we 
parted r  Taken!  imprisoned'  tried)  hanged!^— 
Cruel  rcfleotion !  I'll  stay  with  thee  till  cMalh — ' 
no  force  shall  tear  thy  dear  wife  from  thee 
now.** What  means  my  loveP^not  one  kind 
word!  not  One  kind  look!  —  Think  what  thy 
Polly  suffers  to  see  thee  in  this  condition! 

mac,  1  must  disown  her.  \Aside'\  The  wench 
is  distracted! 

Lucy,  Am  I  then  bilked  of  my  virtue?  Caa 
I  have  no  repacation?  Sure  men  were  bom 
to  lie,  and  women  to  believe  them!  Oh  vil* 
Iain!  villain! 

PoUy,  Am  1  not  thy  wife  ?~Tby  neglect  of 
me,  thy  aversion  to  me,  too  severely  proves 
it. — Look  on  me — ^Tcllme,  am  I  not  thy  wife? 

Lucy,  Perfidious  wretch  I 

Polly,  Barbarous  husband! 

Lucy.  Hadst  thou  been  hanged  five  months 
ago,  I  had  been  happy* 

Polly,  If  you  had  been  kind  to  me  till 
death,  it  would  not  have  vexed  me — and  that's 
no  very  unreasonable  request  (though  from  a 
wife)  to  a  man  who  bath  not  above  seven  or 
eight  days  to  live. 

Lucy.  Art  thou,  then,  married  to  another? 
Hast  thou  two  wives,  monster? 

Mac,  If  woman's  tongues  can  cease  for  an 
answer — bear  me. 

Lucy.  I  won't. — Flesh  and  blood  can't  hear 
my  usage! 

Polly,  Shall  not  I  claim  my  own?  Justice 
bids  me  speak. 

AIR.  —  MACHEATH. 

How  happy  could  I  he  with  either, 
Were  tV>ther  dea^ charmer  away! 
104 
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But  while  ye  thus  lease  me  together^ 
To  neither  a  word  will  I  say; 
But  toll  de  roll,  etc. 

Polly •  Sure,  my  dear,  there  ought  to  be 
some  preference  shown  to  a  wife^at  least  she 
may  claim  the  appearance  of  it.  He  knust  be 
distracted  with  misfortunes,  or  he  could  not 
use, me  thus. 

Lucjr*  Oh  Tillain!  villain!  thou  hast  dc> 
ceived  me ! — I  couid  even  inform  against  thee 
with  pleasure.  —  Not  a  prude  wisnes  more 
heartily  to  have  facts  against  her  intimate  ac- 
quaintance', than  I  now  wish  to  have  facts 
against  thee.  I  would  hare  her  satisfaction, 
and  they  should  all  out. 

DUET.  —  POLI.T  AND  LUCY. 

Polly.  Vm  bubbled. 

Lucy,  Vm  bubbled. 

Polly.  Oh,  bow 

Vm  troubled! 
Lucy,  Bamboozled  and  bit! 
Polly,  My  distresses 

are  doubled. 
Lucy,  When  you  come  to  the  tree,  should 

the  hangman  refuse, 
.  These  fingers ,   with  pleasure   could 
fasten  the  noose. 
Polly.  Tm  bubbled,  etc. 
Mcu:,  Be  pacified,  my  dear  Lucy — this  is  all 
a  fetch  of  Polly^s,  to  make  me  desperate  with 
you,  in  case  1  get  off.     If  I  am   hanged,  she 
would  fain  have  the   credit  of  being  thought 
my  widow. — Really,  Polly,  this  is  no  time  for 
a  dispute  of  this  sort;   for  whenever  you  are 
talking  of  marriage,  I  am  thinking  of  hanging. 
Polly,  And  hast  thou  the  heart  to  persist  in 
disowning  me? 

Mac,  And  hast  thou  the  heart  to  persist'  in 

fersuadnig  me   that   I   am    married  r     Why, 
*olly,  dost  thou  seek  to   aggravate  my   mis- 
fortunes ? 

Lucy,  Really,  miss  Peachum,  you  do  but 
expose  yourself;  besides,  His  barbarous  in  you 
to  worry  a  gentleman  in  his  circumstances. 

AIB.— POLLT. 

Cease  your  funning. 

Force  or  cunning 
Never  shall  my  heart  trepan  ; 

All  these  sallies 

Are  but  malice, 
To  seduce  my  constant  man. 

*Tis  most  certain, 

By*their  flirting, 
Women  oft  have  envy  shown; 

Pleased  to  ruin 

Others*  wooing, 
Never  happy  in  their  own! 

Decency,  madam,  methinks,  might  teach  you 
to  behave  yourself  with  some  reserve  to  the 
husband,  while  his  wife  is  present. 

Mac,  But,  seriously,  Polly,  this  is  carrying 
the  joke  a  little  to  far. 

Luc,  If  you  are  determined,  madam,  to  raise 
a  disturbance  in  the  prison,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  send  for  the  turnkey,  to  show  you  the  door. 
I  am  sorry,  madam,  you  force  me  to  be  so 
iU  bred. 


least,  madam ;  and  mr  duty,  nMuhiii,  obfi|ct 
me  to  stay  with  my  husband,  roaiiani. 

A  X  a. 

Lucy  W^hy,  how  now,  madam  Flirt? 
If  you  thus  must  chatter, 
And  are  for  flinfiing  dirt, 
Let*s  try  who  nest  can  tpsUer, 
Madam  Flirt! 
Polly,  Why,  how  now,  saucy  jade? 
Sure,  the  wench  is  tipsey! 
How  can  you  see  me  made  \To}ml 
The  scoff  of  such  a  gipsy? 

Saucy  jade!  [To  htr 

Enter  Peacbum. 

Pe€u:h,  Where's  my  wench?  Ah,  biuiy, 
hussy! — Come  home,  you  slut!  and  '»beo  you 
fellow  is  hanged,  hang  yourself)  to  make  your 
family  some  amends. 

Polly,  Dear,  dear  father!  do  not  tear  m. 
from  him. — I  must  speak — I  have  more  b  ut 
to  him. — Oh,  twist  thy  fetters  al>cul  me,  Uii 
he  may  not  haul  me  from  theei 

Peach,  $ure,  all  women  are  alike !  if  efcr 
they  commit  one  folly,  they  are  sure  to  coei< 
mit  another,  by  exposing  (hemselves.— Awi* 
•—not  a  word  more. — You  are  my  prlsowr. 
now,  huss}'. 


tkase 


AIR.  —  POLLT. 

No  powV  on  earth'  can  e*er  divide 

The  knot  that  sacred  Jove  hath  tied; 

When  parents  draw  against  our  mind, 

The  truelove*s  knot  they  faster  bind. 

Oh,  oh,  ray,  oh  Amborah — Oh,  ob,  ek 
[Holding  Macheath,  Peachum  puUmghe: 
[JSxeuni  Peachufn  and  P^ij 

Mac.  I  am  naturally  compassionate,  MiiiE,i> 
that  I  couid  not  use  the  wench  as  sbe  destr 
ved,  which  made  you,  at  first,  suspect  tbc 
was  something  in  what  she  said. 

Lucf,  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  was  slranff' 
pusxied ! 

Mac,  If  that  had  been  the  case,  her  laiU 
would  never  have  brought  me  into  this  cir- 
cumstance— No,  Lucy,  I  had  rather  die  t^^' 
be  false  to  thee! 

Luc,  How  happy  am  I,  if  you  say  thiste 
your  heart!  for  I  love  thee  so,  that  I  cou^ 
sooner  bear  to  see  thee  hanged,  than  in  (W 
arms  ot  another. 

Mac,  Butcouldst  thou  bear  to  see  me  hao^ 

Luc,  Oh,  Macheath;  I  could  never  Uu  tj 
see  that  day ! 

Mttc.  You  see,  Lucy,  in  the  account  of  lo^e. 
you  are  in  my  debt. — Make  me,  if  possiUr, 
love  thee  more,  and  let  me  owe  my  life  ^' 
thee — ^If  you  refuse  to  assist  me^  Peadiam  is^ 
your  father  will  immediately  put  me  heyoei 
all  means  of  escape. 

Lucy,  My  father,  I  know,  hath  been  diic^* 
ing  hard  with  the  prisoners,  and  I  ^cr  ^ 
is  now  taking  bis  nap  in  his  own  room— I^i 
can  procure  the  keys,  shall  I  go  offvrilb  tker, 
my  dear? 

Mac,  If  we  are  together,  *twil]  he  impost^ 
ble  to  lie  concealed.  As  soon  as  the  sciru 
begins  to  be  a  little  cool,  I  will  itexA  to  tlut. 
till  then,  my  heart  is  thy  prisoner. 


PoUy,  Give  me  leave  to  tell   you,  madam,      Lucy.  Co'me  then,  my  ^lear  hnshaad,  «*« 
Me  forward  airs  don't  become  you  in   the  |  thy  liie  to 


me ;  and,  though  yoa  Isrc  ois  s»t 


r 


[Act  ill.  SciNs  tj 

t>e  gnttMf    Bui  that  Potlj  runs  in  my  bead 
itrangeJf. 

Mac»  A  raoment  of  time  maj  make  ua  un- 
happy for  ever. 

AIR.  —  L  u  c  T, 

1  like  the  fox  shall  grieye. 

Whose  male  balh  leA  her  side; 
Whom  hounds,  from  mom  to  eve, 

Chase  o*er  the  country  wide. 
Where  can  my  lover  hide? 

Where  cheat  the  weary  pack? 
If  love  be  not  his  guide, 

He  never  will  coViie  back.        [Exeunt. 


ACT  nr. 

Scene  I. — Newgate. 

LocuT,  LucT. 

Lockii,  To  be  sure,  wench,  you  must  have 
been  aiding  and  abetting  to  help  hira  to  this 
escape? 

Lucy*  Sir,  here  hath  been  Peachum,  and 
bis  daughter  Polly,  and,  to  be  sure,  they  know 
the  ways  of  Newgate  as  well  as  if  they  had 
been  horn  and  bred  in  the  place  all  their  lives. 
Why  must  all  your  suspicion  light  upon  line? 
Lockii,  Lucy,  Lucy,  I  will  have  none  of 
these  shuffling  answers ! 

Lucj,  Weil  then,  if  I  know  any  thing  of 
him,  1  wish  I  may  be  burned! 

Lockit,  Keep  your  temper,  Lucy,  or  I  shall 
pronounce  you  guilty. 

Lucjr,  Keep  yours,  sir-*I  do  wbh  I  may  be 
burned,  I  do;  and  what  'can  I  say  more  to 
convince  you? 

Lockit  Did  he  tip  handsomely  ?—>IIow  much 
did  he  come  down  with?  Come,  hussy,  don^l 
cheat  your  father,  and  1  shall  not  be  angry 
wilb  yott — Perhaps,  you  have  made  a  better 
bnrgaiQ-  with  him  than  I  could  have  done — 
How  much,  my  good  girl? 

Liicjr,  You  know,  sir,  I  am  fond  of  him, 
and  would  have^  'given  money  to  have  kept 
bim  with  me. 

Lockit,  Ah,  Lucy!  thy  education  might  have 
put  thee  more  upon  thy  guard :  for  a  girl,  in 
the  bar  of  an  alehouse,  is  always  besieged. 

Lucy,  If  you  can  forgive  me,  sir,  I  will 
niake  a  fair  confession;  for,  to  be  sure,<|he 
balh  been  a  most  barbarous  villain  to  me  ! 

Lockit,  And  so  you  have  let  him  escape, 
hussy— have  you  ? 

Lucy,  When  a  woman  loves,  a  kind  look, 
a  tender  word,  can  persuade  her  to  any  thing, 
and  I  could  ask  no  other  bribe.  Nolwith> 
standing  all  he  swore,  I  am  now  fully  con- 
vinced, that  Polly  Peachum  is  actually  his 
Avife — Did  I  let  him  escape,  fool  that  I  was! 
to  go  to  her?  Polly  will  wheedle  herself  into 
bis  money;  and  then  Peachum  will  hang  him, 
and  cheat  us  both. 

Lockit,  So  1  am  to  be  ruined  because,  for- 
sooth, you  must  be  in  love! — A  very  pretty 
excuse! 

Lucjr,  I  could  murder  that  impudent,  happy 
strumpet ! — I  gave  him  his  life,  and  that  crea- 
ture enjoys  the  sweets  of  it — Ungrateful  Mao- 
heath! 
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Alone  I  lie. 
Toss,  tumble,  and  cry, 
What  1  happy  creature  is  Polly! 
Was  e'er  sucn  a  wretch  as  I? 
With  rage  I  redden  like  scarlet, 
That  my  dear  inqpnstant  varlet. 
Stark  blind  toiifiy  charms, 
Is  lost  in  the  arms 
Of  that  jilt,  that  ipveigling  harlot  I 
Stark  blind  to  my  cnarmS| 
ritt  Ia  lost  in  the  arms 

Of  that  jilt,  that  inveigling  harlot! 
This,  this  my  resentment  alarms. 
Lockit,  And  so,  after  all  this  mischief,  I 
must  stay  here  to  be  entertained  with  your 
caterwauling,  mistress  Puss  I — Out  of  my  sights 
wanton  strumpet! — Yon  shall  fast,  and  mortify 
yourself  into  reason,  with,  now  and  then,  a 
little  handsome  discipline,  to  bring  you  to  your 
senses. — Go! — [Exit  Lacjr^  Peachum,  then, 
intends  to  outwit  me  in  this  affair,  but  1*11  bo 
even  with  him!— The  dog  is  leaky  in  his  li- 
quor, so  ril  ply  him  that  way,  get  the  secret 
from ^  him,  and  turn  this  affair  to  my  own  ad- 
vantage.   Lucy ! 

Enter  LvcT. 

Are  there  any  of  Peachum's  people  now  in 
the  house? 

Lucy,  Filch,  sir,  is  drinking  a  quartern  of 
strong  waters,  in  the  next  room,  with  Black 
Moll. 

LockiL  Bid  him  come  to  me.  \]^*^ 


AIR,  —  tUCT, 

My  love  ia  all  madness  and  folly; 


Enter  Filch. 

W^hy,.  boy,  thou  lookest  as  if  thou  wert  half 
starved. — like  a  sholten  herring. — ^But,  boy, 
canst  thou  tell  me  where  thy  master  is  to  be 
found  ? 

Viich*  At  his  lock,  sir,  at  the  Crooked  Billet. 

Lockit,  Very  well  —  I  have  nothing  more 
with  you.  [Exit  Filch'\  V\\  go  to  him  there, 
for  I  have  many  important  affairs  to  settle 
with  him,  and  in  the  way  of  those  transactions, 
ril  artfully  get  into  his  secret — so  that  Mac- 
heath  shall  not  remain  a  day  longer  out  of  my 
clutches.  [JExiL 

Enter  LuCT. 

wucy.  Jealousy,  rage,  love,  and  fear,  are  at 
once  tearing  me  to  pieces.  How  am  I  wea- 
ther-beaten and  shattered  with  distresses. 

AIR.— HJCT. 

Fm  like  a  skiff  on  the  ocean  tost. 
Now   high,  now  low,  with   each  billow 
borne, 
W^ith  her  rudder  broke  and  her  anchor  lost, 

Deserted  and  all  forlorn. 
While  thus  I  lie  rolling  and  tossing  all  night, 
That  Polly  lies  sporting  on  seas  of  delignt ! 

Revenge,  revenge,  revenge. 
Shall  appease  my  restless  sprite. 
I  have  the  ratsbane  ready — But  say  I  were  to 
be  hanged — I  never  could  be  banged  for  any 
thing  that  would  give  me  greater  comfort  than 
the  poisoning  that  slut. 

•  Enter  FitCH. 

Filch,  Madam,  hereS   miss  Polly  tome  to 
wait  upon  you. 
Lut;y.  Show  her  in. 
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Enter  PoLLT. 
Dear  madam !  your  servauL — I  liope  yon  will 
pardon  my  passion  when  I  was  so  happy  to 
see  you  last — i  was  %o  overrun  with  ibe  spleen, 
that  1  was  perfectly  out  of  myself;  and  really 
when  one  hath  the  splei^n,  every  thing  is  to 
be  excused  by  a  frien|f.' 

Aia.-~LUCY. 

When  a  wife*s  in  (be  pout 
(As  she*s  sometimes,  no  doubl),  f^ 

The  good  husband,  as  meek  as  a  laroD, 
Her  vapours  to  still. 
First  grant  her  her  wSJ|, 
And  tho  quitting  draught  is  a  dram; 
•  Poor  man  I  and  the  quieting  drtugbl  is 
a  dram. 
— I  wish  all  our  quarrels  might  have  so  com- 
ibrtable  a  neconciJiation. 

Polly,  I  have  uo  excuse  for  my  ovra  be- 
baviour,  madam,  but  my  misfortanes-^and  re* 
ally,  madam,  I  sulTer  too  upon  your  account. 
Imc/,  But,  miss  Polly — in  the  way  of 
friendship,  will  you  gire  me  leave  to  propose 
a  gl^M  of  cordial  to  you  ? 

Pollr*  Strong  waters  are  apt  to  give  me  the 
headadie. — I  hope,  madam,  you  will  excuse 
me? 

Lucjr,  Not  the  greatest  lady  in  the  land 
could  have  belter  io  her  closet  for  her  own 
private  drinking.  —  You  setm  mighty  low  in 


spirits,  niy^dear! 

Polly.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  my  beakb  will 
not  allow  me  to  accept  of  your  offer — I  should 
not  have  left  you  in  the  rude  manner  1  did 
when  we  met  last,  madam,  had  not  my  papa 
hauled  mt  away  so  unexpectedly. — I  was  in- 
deed somewhat  provoked,  and  perhaps  might 
use  some  expressions  that  were  disrespectful 
— but  really,  madam,  the  captain  treated  me 
with  ao  much  contempt  and  cruelty,  that  1  de- 
served your  pity  rather  than  your  resentment 

Lucy,  But  since  bis  escape,  no  doubt,  all 
matters  are  made  up  again — Ah  Polly !  Polly ! 
*lis  I  am  the  unhappy  wife,  and  he  loves  vou 
as  if  you  were  only  his  mistress. 

Polly,  Sure,  madam,  vou  cannot  think  mc 
so  happy  as  to  be  the  object  of  your  jealousy 
— A  man  is  always  afraid  of  a  woman  who 
loves  him  too  well — So  that  1  must  expecMro 
be  neglected  and  avoided. 

Lucy,  Then  our  cases,  my  dear  Polly,  are 
exactly  alike:  both  of  us  indeed  have  been  too 
fond.  Indeed,  my  dear  Polly,  we  are  both  of 
us  a  cup  too  low;  let  me  prevail  upon  you 
to  accept  of  my  offer. 

AIR.  —  i  u  c  T. 

Come,  sweet  lass, 
Let*s  banish  sorrow 
Till  to-morrow ; 
Come,  sweet  lass, 
Let*s  take  a  chirping  glass. 
Wine  can  clear 
The  vapours  of  despair, 
And  make  us  light  as  air; 
Then  drink  and  banish  care. 


she  bates  me  I— The  diasembKaff  of  a  vraaa 
is  always  the  forerunner  of  roisaiie(— Bjr  fm- 
ing  strong  waters  down  my  throst  die  tbab 
to  pump  some  secrets  out  ofmc— niket^ 
my  guard,  and  won*t  taste  a  drop  of  her  li- 
quor, l*m  resolved. 

Re-enler  Lucy,  vtfUh  strong  WaltrL 

Lucy,  Come,  miss  Polly. 

Polly,  Indeed,  child,  you  have  ^vta  yoir- 
self  trouble  to  no  purpose  —  You  mat,  bt 
dear,  excuse  me. 

Lucy,  Really,  miss  Polly,  you  are  as  iqBe>- 
mishly  affectea  about  taking  a  cup  ol  sUoq 
waters  as  a  lady  before  company. 

Polly,  What  do  I  see  ?  ^lacbcatk  a^  ii 
custody ! — now  every  glimmerioc  of  bsppioat 
i$§  lost!  [Drops  the  Glass  of  Lkfuor  oa  At 
Ground, 

Enter  Lockit,  Macbbath,  cmd  PiACici. 

LockU,  Set  your  heart  at  rest,  caftss^ 
You  have  neither  the  chance  of  love  or  inoan 
for  another  escape,  for  you  are  ordered  to  k 
called  down  upon  your  trial  immediately. 

Peach,  Ayr^y,  hussies  1 — This  is  not  a  bae 
for  a  man  to  be  hampered  with  bis  vrhei' 
you  see  the  gentleman  is  in  chains  alreaJf 

Lucy,  O  husband,  husband  !  my  heartioip 
to  see  thee,  but  to  see  thee  thus  distracts itl 

Polly,  VVill  not  my  dear  husband  lookvf* 
his  Polly  f  Why  badst  thou  not  flovm  to  « 
for  protection  ?  with  me  thou  hadst  ben  uk 

DUET. —  POLLY   AWD    LUCY. 

Polly,  Hither,  dear  husband,  turn  yourfl«' 

Lucy,      Bestow  one  glance  to  dietr  ■<- 

Polly.  Think,  with  that  look,  thy  Polly  &« 

Lucy,      O  shun  roe  not,  but  bear  im\ 

PoUy.  'Tis  PoUy  sues. 

Lucy,  Tis  Lucy  sfmb. 

Polly,  Is  thus  true  love  requited? 
'    Lucy,  My  heart  is  borsting, 

Polly,  Mine,ti»^Wcdi 

Lucy,  Must  I — 

Polly.  Must  I  be  slighted? 

Mac,  What  wonld  you  have  mc  say,  k- 
dies?  You  see  the  aflair  will  soon  be  j<  e 
end,  without  my  disobliging  either  of  yos. 

fcach.  But  the  settling  of  this  poial,  Of^ 
;  mifilit  prevent   a   lawsuit   between  y^ 
two  ladies. 

AIR. — M  ACHE  AT H. 

Which  way  shall   I  turn   roe?  how  at« 

decide?  . 

I     Wives,  the  day  of  your  death,  at«  9f  P* 
I  as  a  bride. 

I     One  wife  is  too  much  for  meii 

to  hear. 
But  two  at  a  time,  there's  no  mortal  __ 
This  way  and  that  way,  and  wbidiwijff'j 
What  would  comfort  the  one,  |*|lmr^ 

would  take  ilL 
Polly.  But,'  if   his    own    mislbiMm  «■ 
made  him  insensible  to  snine,  m  filter  ^^ 


. «..^  w«».-^  ^».^.  I  will  be.  more  corapassionaOe ! — I)**'* 'l^f^ 

1  can*t  bear,  child,  to  see  you  in  such  lovysink  the  material  evidence,  and  bf^f^^ 
spirits — and  I  must  persuade  you  to  what  flat  his  trial — Polly,  upon  her  kBCC%mPj|* 
know  will  do  you  good.  [£'.riV!.|Tou.  ,    sr 

Polly,  K\\  this  wheedling  of  Lucy  can't   be  I'  Ain.— POl&T* 

for  nothing— at  this  time  too,  when   I  know!         When  my. hero  in  court 
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And  stands  arraignM  for  his  life, 
Then  think  of  poor  PolJy^s  tears. 
For  ah!  poor  Polly's  his  "wife. 
Like  the  sailor,  he  holds  up  his  hand, 

DistressM  on  the  dashing  wave ; 
To  die  a  dry  dealh  at  land 
Is  as  bad  as  a  wat'ry  grave. 
And  alas,  poor  PoJly ! 

Alack,  and  well-a>day ! 
Before  I  was  in  love,  ' 

Oh!  cvVy  month  was  May. 
I^cizch,  Set  your  heart  at  rest,  Polly — your 
husband  is  to  die  to-day;  therefore,  if  you 
are  not  already  provided,  *lis  high  time  to 
look  about  for  another.'— There^s  comfort  for 
you,  yon  slut! 

JLockit,  We  are  ready,  sir,  to  conduct  you 
to  the  Old  Bailey. 

AIR.  —  MACHSATH. 

"Fhe  charge  is  prepared,  the  lawyers  are  met, 
The  judges  ail  ranged;  (a  terrible  show!^ 
I  go  undjsmay'd,  for  death  U  a  debl<— 

A  debt  on  demand,   so  take  what  I  owe. 
Then  farewell,    my    love  —  dear    charmers, 

adieu! 
Contented  I  die — His  the  belter  for  you. 
Here  ends  all  dispute,  for  the  rest  of  oupIitcs, 
For  this  way,  at  once,  1  please  all  my  wives. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  ready  to  attend  you. 
[Exeunt  Peachum,Lockit,  Macheaih,  etc. 

Scene  II. — Another  Part  of  the  Prison. 
Dance  of  Prisoners  in  Fetters. 

Scene  III.^  T?ie  condemned  Hold.* 
IVIacheath  in  a  melancholy  Posture* 

medley. 

Oh,  cruel,  cruel,  cruel  ease! 
Must  I  suffer  this  disgrace? 

Of  all  the  friends  in  time  of  grief, 

When  threal*ning  death  looks  grimmer, 

I^ot  one  so  sure  can  bring  relief, 

As  this  best  friend,  a  brimmer.  [Drinks. 

Since  I  must  swing — I  sc/>rn,  I  scorn  to  wince 

or  whine.  [Hises. 

But  now  again,  my  spirits  sink, 
ril  raise  them  high  with  wine. 

[Drinks» 

13ut  valour  the  stronger  grows, 

The  stronger  liquor  wcVe  drinking; 
And  how  can  we  feel  our  woes, 

When  we've  lost  the  trouble  ofthinkine? 

[Drinks. 
Jf  thus  a  man  can  die, 
Much  bolder  with  brandy. 
[Pours  out  a  Bumper  of  Brand/ . 

iSo  I  drink  off  this  bumper  —  and    now  I  can 

stand  the  lest, 
^Xnd  my  comrades  shall  see  that  1  die  as  brave 

as  the  bcsl.  [Drinks. 

But  can  I  leave  my  pretty  hussies 
Without  one  tear,  or  tender  sigh? 
Their  eyes,  their  lips,  their  busses, 
Becall  my  love — Ab!  must  I  die? 

Since  laws  were  made  for  every  degree, 
To  curb  vice  in  others,  as  well  as  in  me, 
I  wonder  we  ha'nH  better  company 


Upon  Tybum  \ftA. 
But  gold  from  Uw  can  take  out  the  stio^; 
And  if  rich  men,  like  us.  were  to  swing, 
Twouldthiathe  lapd,5U4:b  numbers  ip  string 

Upon  Tyburn  tree^ 

Enter  Gaolbr. 

Gaoler.  Some  friends  of  yours,  captain,  de- 
sire to  be  admitted — I  leave  you  together. 

Enter  Ben  Budge  and  Mat-o'the-Mimt. 

Mac,  For  my  having  broke  prison,  you  see, 
gentlemen,  I  am  ordered  immediate  execution 
— ^The  ^herifTs  officer*,  I  believe,  are  now  at 
the  door.  That  Jemmy  Twitcher  should  *peach 
me,  I  own  surprised  me — 'Tis  a  plain  proof 
that  the  world  is  all  alike,  and  that  even  [our 
gang  can  no  more  trust  one  another  than 
other  people;  therefore,  I  beg  you,  gentlemen, 
to  look  well  to  yourselves,  for,  in  all  proba- 
bility, you  may  live  some  months  longer. 

Mat  We  are  all  heartily  sorry ,  captain, 
for  your  misfortune;  but  ^tis  what  we  must 
all  come  to. 

Mac.  Peachum  and  Lockit,  you  know,  are 
infamous  sqound^els — their  lives  are  as  much 
in  your  power,  as  yours  are  in  theirs — Re- 
member your  dying  friend — ^*Tis  my  last  re- 
quest— Bring  those  villains  to  the  gallows  be- 
fore you,  and  I  am  satisfied. 

Mat.  Weni  do  it. 

Re-enter  Gaoler. 

Gaoler.  Miss  Polly  and  miss  Lucy  entreat 
a  word  with  you.  [Exit. 

Mac.  Gentlemen,  adieu! 

[Exeunt  Ben  Budge  andMaUo^tfte-Mint. 

Enter  Lucy  and  Polly. 

Mac.  My  dear  Lucy!  my  dear  Polly!  what- 
soever hath  passed  between  us  is  now  at  nn 
end. 

TRJO.^LUCY,   POLLY,    MACHEATH. 

Lucy.   ^ Would  I  might  be  hangM! 
.  Polly,  And  1  would  so  loo ! 

Lucjf.   To  be  hangM  with  you. 
Polly,  My  dear,  with  you. 

Mac.     Oh,  leare  me  to   thought!   I  fear,   I 

doubt  1 
I  tremble — 1  droop ! — See,  my  cou- 
rage is  outl 
[X'urns  up  the  empty  Pot, 
Polly,  No  token  of  love? 
Mac,  See,  my  courage  is  out! 

^  [Turns  up  the  empty  BottHe, 

Lucy,   No  token  of  love  ? 
Polly.  Adieu  1 

Lucy.  Farewell ! 

Mac.    But  hark!  I  hear  the  toll  of  the  bell. 

He-enter  Gaoler. 

Gaoler.  Four  v/omen  more,  captain,  with  a 
child  a-piece. 

Mac.  Tell  the  sherifPs  oflicers  I  am  ready. 

l^Exeunt. 
Mob.  [ff^iihinj  A  reprieve!  a  reprieve! 

lie-enter  Macheatr,  Polly,  Lucy,  clc 

it  seems,  I   am  not  left   to  my 


Mae.  So,  it  seems,  I  am  not  left  .^  ...7 
choice,  but  must  have  a  wife  at  last  —  Look 
ye,  my  dears,  we   will   have  no   c#ntrovt!rsy 
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tiow — Let  us  giTS  this  daj  to  mirth;  and,  la- 
dilesy  I  hope  jou  will  gi^e  me  leave  to  present 
a  partner  to  each  of  you ;  and  for  this  time, 
I  take  PblJy  for  mine — and  for  life,  you  ^lut, 
for  we  are  really  married. 

FINALE* 

Thus,  I  stand  like  a   Turk,  and  his  doxies 

around, 
From    all    fides,  their   glances  his  passion 

confound ; 
For  black,  brown,  and  fair,  his  inconstancy 

burns, 
And  the  different  beauties  subdue  him  by 

turns: 


Each  calls  forth  her  charms,  to  proToke  Ui 

desires, 

Though  willing  to    aJI,   but  with  c»e  In 

retires : 

Then  think  of  this  maxim,  and  put  off  ail 

sorrow, 

The  wretch  of  to-day  may  be  happy  to- 
morrow* 

CBoaus. 

Then   think   of  this  maxim,  and  cast  away 

sorrow, 
The  wretch  of  to-day   may  bo  happy  U- 

morrow. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


DON  FBlUDIt^ANO. 
ISAAC  MENDOZA. 
DON   JBROME. 


DON  AK(TO?iIO. 
FATHER  PAUt. 
LOPEZ. 


DOM   CARLO3. 

PRAM  CIS. 

LAY  BROTHER. 


OONMA  LOUUA. 
DONMA   CUUIA. 
TUB   DOER  HA. 


ACT  I. 

ScBNB  I,— A  Street 

Enter  Lopbz,  io///i  a  dark  lantern. 

Lop,  Past  three  o'clock!  sob!  a.  notable 
hour  for  one  of  my  regular  disposition,  to  be 
strolting  like  a  bravo  through  the  streets  of 
Seville !  Well,  of  all  services,  to  serve  a  young 
loTer  is  the  hardest — not  that  I  am  au  enemy 
to  love ;  but  my  love,  and  my  master's,  differ 
strangely — Don  Ferdinand  is  much  too  gallant 
to  eat,  drink,  or  sleep — now,  my  love  gives 
me  an  appetite-r-then  I  am  fond  of  dreaming 
of  my  mistress,  and  I  love  dearly  to  toast  her 
— ^This  cannot  be  done  without  good  sleep 
and  eood  liquor;  hence  my  partiality  to  a  fea> 
ther-bed  and  a  bottle.  Vvhat  a  pity  now. 
that  I  have  not  further  time  for  refle^^ns! 
but  my  master  expects  thee,  honest  Lopez,  to 
secure  his  retreat  from  Donua  Clara's  window, 
as  I  guess  \Music vf>Uhoui\  hey!  sure,  I  heard 
music!  So,  so!  who  have  we  here?  Oh,  Don 
Antonio,  my  master's  friend,  come  from,  the 
masquerade,  to  serenade  my  young  mistress, 
Donna  Louisa,  I  suppose:  sob!  we  shall  have 
the  old  gentleman  up  presently— lest  he  should 
miss  his  son,  I  had  best  lose  nd  time  in  gelt* 
ing  to  my  post.  \Kxit, 

Enter  Amtokio,  wUh  Masks  cuid  Music. 

song.  —  Antonio. 
Tell  me,  my  lute,  can  thy  soft  strain 
So  gently  speak  thy  master^s  pain? 
So  softly  sing,  so  humbly  sigh, 


That,  though  my  sleeping  love  shall  koo« 

Who  sings  — who  sigos  below-. 

Her  rosy  slumbers  shall  not  fly? 

Thus,  may  some  vision  whisper  more 

Than  ever  I  dare  speak  before. 

1  Mask,  Antonio,  your  mistress    wiD  neyri 

wake,  while  you  sing  so  dolefully:  love,  Klc 

a  cradled  inlant,  is  lulled  by  a  sad  meltnlj. 
AnL  I  do  not  wish  to  disturb  her  re5L 
iMask.  The  reason  is,  because  you  kno» 

she   does  not  regard  you  enough  to  appear'' 

if  you  awaked  her. 
Ant.  Nay,  then,  Fll  convince  you,    [Sut^i 
The  breath  of  morn  bids  hence  the  niglii, 
Unveil  those  beauteous  eyes,  my  fair; 
For  till  the  dawn  of  love  isjkfaerey 
1  feel  no  day,  I  own  no  light. 

LouiSA' —  replies  from,  a  JVindtn)^. 

Waking,  I  beard  thy  numbers  chide, 
Waking,  the  dawn  did  bless  ray  sigbti. 
^Tis  Phoebus  sure,  that  woos,  1  <nea, 
Who  speaks  in  song,  who  moves  in  li^ 

Don  JsROinB^/ro/i?  a  Vyimd^hv. 

What  vagabonds  are  these,  I  Beau*, 
Fiddling,  fluting,  rhyming,  raatmgi 
Piping,  scraping,  whining,  caotiiigy 
Fly,  scurvy  minstrels,  fly  I 

trio.  —  LOUISA,  ANTONIO,  JSEOMC. 

Louisa.  Nay,  pr'y  thee,  father,  wjby  so  ros^ 

AnL'        An  humble  lover  I. 

Jerome.  How  durst  you,  daughter,  lend  as  «** 
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To  sach  deceitful  stufT? 
Quick,  from  tbe  windoWi  fly  • 
Louisa,  Adieu,  Antonio! 
jinL  Must  you  go? 

Louisa    J   ^^^  *****"'  perhaps,  may  meet 

•   I  again; 

J    .  i  For  though  hard  fortune  19  our 

I  foe, 

The  god  of  lore  will  fight  for  us. 
Jerome,  Reach  me  the  blunderbusf. 
Ant.etL,  The  god  of  love,  who  knows  our 

pain, 
Jerome,  H^ice^  or  these  slugs  are  through 
•  your  brain. 

\JExeunt  severaUj, 

Scene  II. — A  Piazza, 
Enter  Ferdinand  and  Lopez. 

Lopez.  Truly,  sir,  I  think  that  a  little  sleep, 
once  in  a  weelc  or  so — 

Ferd,  Peace,  fool,  donH  mention  sleep  to  me. 

Lopez,  No,  no,  sir,  I  donU  mention  your 
low-bred,  Tulgar,  sound  sleep ;  hut  I  can*t  help 
thinking  that  a  gentle  slumber,  or  half  an 
hour's  dozing,  if  it  were  only  for  the  noTelty 
of  the  thing — 

Ferd,  Peace,  booby,  I  say!  —  Oh  Clara, 
dear,  cruel  disturber  of  my  rest! 

Lopez,  And  ol  mine  too. 

Ferd,  ^death!  to  trifle  with  me  at  such  a 
juncture  as  this — now  to  stand  on  punctilios 
— loTc  me!  I  don't  believe  she  ever  did. 

Lopez,  Nor  I  either. 

Ferd,  Or  is  it,  that  her  sex  never  know 
their  desires  for  an  hour  together? 

Lopez,  Ah,  they  know  them  oftener  than 
they'll  own  them. 

Ferd,  Is  there,  in  the  world,  so  inconstant 
a   creature  as  Clara? 

Lopez,  I  could  name  one* 

Ferd*  Yes;  the  tame  fool,  who  submits  to 
her  caprice. 

Lopez.  I  thought  he  couldn't  miss  it. 

Ferd.  Is  she  not  capricious,  teasing,  tyran- 
nical, obstinate,  perverse,  absurd  ?  ay,  a  wil- 
derness of  faults  and  follies;  her  looks  are 
scorn,  and  her  very  smiles — 'Sdeath!  I  wish  I 
hadn't  mentioned  her  smiles;  for  she  does 
.smile  such  beaming  loveliness,  such  fascinating 
brightness — Oh,  death  and  madness!  I  shall 
die  if  I  lose  her. 

Lopez,  Oh,  those  damned  smiles  have  un- 
done all  I 

AJR.  —  TSRDlNAlfD. 

Could  I  her  faults  remember^ 
Forgetting  every  charm, 
Soon  would  impartial  Reason 
The  tyrant  Love  disarm; 
But  when  enraged  I  number 
Each  failing  of  her  mind. 
Love  still  suggests  each  beauty. 
And  ites — vvhile  Reason's  blind. 
Lopez,  Here  comes  Don  Antonio,  sir. 
Ferd,  Well,  go  you  home — I  shall  be  there 
presently. 

Lopez,  Ah,  those  cursed  smiles!  \Bxit 

Enter  Antonio. 

Ferd,  Antonio,  Lopes  tells  me  he  left  you 
chanting  before  our  door-— wa*  my  father 
waked? 


Ant,  Tes,  yes;  he  has  a  singular  afledtion 
for  music,  so  I  left  him  roaring  at  his  baired 
window,  like  the  print  of  Bajazet  in  the  cage. 
And  what  brings  you  out  so  early? 

Ferd,  I  believe  I  told  you,  that  to-morrow 
was  the  day  fixed  by  Don  Pedro  and  Cl;ira*s 
unnatural  stepmother,  for  he%to  enter  a  con- 
vent, in  order  that  her  brat  might  nos^cs9^  her 
fortune:  made  desperate  by  this,  I  procured 
a  key  to  the  door,  and  bribed  Clara's  maid 
to  leave  it  unbolted;  at  two  this  morning,  I 
entered,  unperceived,  and  stole  to  her  cham- 
ber— I  found  her  waking  and  weeping. 

Ant,  Happy  Ferdinand  I 

Ferd,  'Saeath!  hear  the  conclusion — I  was 
rated  as  the  most  confident  rufTian,  for  daring 
to  approach  her  room  at  that  hour  of  night. 

Ant.  Ay,  ay,  this  was  at  first? 

Ferd,  No  such  thing;  she  would  not  hear 
a  word  from  me,^  but  threatened  to  raise  her 
mother,  if  I  did  not  instantly  leave  her. 

Ant,  Well,  but  at  last?  — 

Ferd,  At  last!  why,  I  was  forced  to  leave 
the  house,  as  I  came  in. 

AnL  And  did  you  do  nothing  to  offend 
her? 

Ferd.  Nothing,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved*- 1 
believe,  I  might  snatch  a  dozen  or  two  of 
kisses. 

AnL  Was  that  all  ?  well,  I  think,  I  never 
heard  of  such  assurance  ! 

Ferd,  Zounds!  1  tell  you,  I  behaved  with 
the  utmost  respect. 

AnL  O  Lord !  1  don^t  mean  you,  but  in  her 
— but,  hark  yc,  Ferdinand,  did  you  leave  your 
key  with  them?  • 

Ferd,  Tes;  the  maid,  who  saw  me  out, 
took  it  from  the  door. 

AnL  Then,  my  life  for  it,  her  mistress 
elopes  after  you. 

Ferd,  Ay,  to  bless  my  rival,  nerhaps — lam 
in  a  humour  to  suspect  every  body — you  loved 
her  once,  and  thought  her  an  angel,  as  I  do 
now. 

Ant,  Yes,  I  loved  her,  till  I  found  she  wouldn't 
love  me,  and  then  I  discovered  that  she  hadnH 
a  good  feature  in  her  face. 

AIR. 

I  ne'er  could  any  lustre  see 
In  eyes  that  would  not  look  on  me; 
I  ne  er  5 aw  nectar  on  a  lip, 
But  where  my  own  did  hope  to  sip. 
<  Has  the  maid  who  seeks  my  heart 
Cheeks  of  rose,  untouch'd  by  art  ? 
I  will  own  the  colour  true, 
When  yielding  blushes  aid  their  hue. 

Is  her  hand  so  soft  and  pure? 
I  must  press  it,  to  be  sure; 
Nor  can  I  be  certain  then. 
Till  it,  grateful,  press  again. 
Must  I,  with  attentive  eye. 
Watch  her  heaving  bosom  sigh? 
I  will  do  so,  when  I  see 
That  heaving  bosom  sigh  for  me. 

Besides,  Ferdinand,  you  have  full  security  in 
my  love  for  your  sister;  help  me  there,  and 
I  can  never  disturb  you  with  Clara. 

Ferd,  As  far  as  I  can,  consistently  with  the 
honour  of  our  family,  ^oa  know  I  will ;  but 
there  must  he  no  eloping. 
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•  Aint,  And  yet,  now,  yon   would  carry   off 
Clara? 

B^erd,  Ay,  tbafs  a  different  case — we  never 
mean  tbat  others  should  act  to  our  sisters  and 
wWi3s,  as  we  do  to  others^ — Bat,  to-morrow, 
Clara  is  to  be  forced  into  a  convent. 

Ant,  Weil,  aftd  am  not  I  so  unfortunately 
circumstanced  ?  To-morrow,  your  father  forces 
Lonisa  to  marry  Isaac,  the  ^Portuguese — but 
come  with  m*?,  and  we*U  devise  something,  I 
warrant. 

Ferd»  I  must  go  home. 

AnL  Well,  adien! 

Ferd,  Bui,  Antonio,  if  you  did  not  love 
mj  sister,  you  have  too  much  honour  and 
friendship  to  supplant  me  with  Clara. 

Aia.  —  ANTONIO. 

fViendship  is  the  bond  of  reason; 
But  if  beauty  disapprove, 
Heaven  dissolves  all  other  treason 

•  In  the  heart  that^s  true  to  love. 

The  faith  which  to  my  friend  I  swore, 
As  a  civil  oath  I  view; 
But  to  the  charms  which  I  adore, 
*Tis  religion  to  be  true. 
Then  if  to  one  I  false  must  be. 
Can  I  doubt  which  to  prefer — 
A  breach  of  social  faith  with  thee. 
Or  sacrilege  to  love  and  her?  [ExiL 

Ferd,  There  is  always  a  levity  in  Antonio*s 
manner  of  replying  to  me  on  this  subject  that 
is  very  alarming— Sdeath!  if  Clara  shouM  love 
*llim  after  all  I 


[ACTl. 


8*0  N   6. 


Though  cause  for  suspicion  appears/ 
Yet  proofs  of  her  love,  too,  are  strong 
rm  a  wretch  if  Fm  right  in  my  fears, 
And  unworthy  of  bliss  if  Fm  wrong. 


; 


-thy  ot  bliss  II  I'm  wrong 
W^hat  heart-breaking  torments  from  jealousy 

flow. 
Ah!  none  but  the  jealous — the   jealous  can 

knowl 
When  blest  with  the  smiles  of  my  fair, 
I  know  not  how  much  I  adore: 
Those  smiles  let  another  but  share, 
And  1  wonder  I  prized  them  no  more! 
Then  whence  can  I  hope   a  relief  from  my 

woe, 
When  the  falser  she  seems,  still  the  fonder 

I  growl  \JExit* 

ScENB  III. — A  Room  in  Don  Jeaome^s 

House, 

Enter  LoviSA  and  DrBNKA. 

Louisa,  But,  my  dear  Margaret,  my  charm- 
ing Duenna,    do  vou  think  we  shall  succeed? 

Duenna,  It  tell  you  again,  I  have  no  doubt 
on*t;  but  it  must  be  instantly  put  to  tho  trial 
^-Every  thing  is  prepared  in  your  room,  and 
for  the  rest,  we  must  tnist  to  fortune. 

Louisa,  My  fatber^s  oath  was,  never  to  see 
me  till  I  had  consented  to — 

Duenna,  'Twas  thus  I  overheard  him  say 
to  his  friend,  Don  Gusman, — 'I  will  demand 
of  her  to-morrow,  once  for  all,  whether  she 
will  consent  to  marry  Isaac  Mendoza;  if  i>ht 
hesitates,  I  wtll  make  a  solemn  oath  Uever  to 
Mtt  Of  ^cak  t6  ber,  till  she  returns  to  her 
dulv' — Theie  were  bfs  word^. 

Louisa.  And  on  hh  knoWti  dbitinate  ad- 


herence to  what  he  Ims  once  said,  m  bvf 
formed  this  plan  for  my  escape  — But  W 
you  secured  my  maid  in  our  interest? 

Duenna,  She  is  a  party  in  the  vhole;  but 
remember,  if  we  snucceed,  you  resign  all  ri^kt 
and  title  in  Iktle  Isaac,  the  Jew,  over  to  ox. 

Louisa,  That  I  do  with  all  roy  soal;  gft 
him,  if  you  can,  and  I  shall  vrish  you  joy, 
Most  heartily.  He  is  twenty  times  as  rich  u 
my  poor  Antoniow 

A  I  H. 

Thou  canst  not  boast  of  ioi1ine*s  ^re, 
My  love,  while  me  they  wealthy  cali: 
But  I  was  glad  to  find  thee  poor— 
For  with  my  heart  Td  give  tliee  all. 
And  then  the  grateful  youth  shall  own 
I  loved  him  for  himself  alone. 
But  when  his  worth  my  hand  shall  gaio, 
No  word  or  look  of  mine  shall  show 
Hiat  1  the  smallest  thought  retain 
Of  what  my  bounty  did  bestow : 
Yet  atill  his  grateful  heart  shall  own 
I  loved  him  for  himself  alone. 
Duenna,  I  hear  Don    Jerome   ccmio^- 
Quick,  give  me  the  last  letter  I    brought  }oi 
from   Autoni6-*you  know  that  is  to  b«  lb' 
ground  of  my  dismission — 1   must  slip  oat  it 
seal  it  up,  as  undelivered.  [£>.: 

Enter  Don  Jb&ohb  and  Fekdua:(i>. 

Jerome,  What,  I  stfppose,  you  have  bn- 
secenading  too !  £h,  disturbing  some  peacf>i 
neighbonrheod  witb  viUanous  caigut,  sud  la 
civious  piping  I  Out  on*tl  you  set  your  sutr. 
here,  a  vile  example ;  but  I  come  to  tell  yrw. 
madam,  tbat  Fll  aulTer  no  more  of  these  iti'' 
night  incantations— these  amorous  orgies,  ti: ' 
steal  the  senses  in  the  hearing;  as,  tbcy  »j< 
Egyptian  embalmers  serve  mummies,  eitradia. 
the  brain  through  the   ears;   however,  ttierr' 
an  end  of  your  frolics — Isaac  Mendoia  ^> 
be  bere  |>resently,   and    to-morrow  yoo  li 
n^avy  him. 

Louisa,  Never,  while  I  have  life. 

Ferd,  Indeed,  sir,  I  wonder  how  you  nf 
think  of  such  a  man  for  a  son-inlaw. 

Jerome,  Sir,  you  are  very  kind,  to  favoa 
me  with  your  sentiments — and  pray,  what  * 
your  objection  to  him? 

Ferd,  He  is  a  Portuguese,  in  the  first  pbc. 

Jerome,  No  such  thing,  boy;  he  his  ^^• 
sworn  his  country. 

Louisa,  He  is  a  Jew.  * 

Jerome,  Another  mistake:  he  has  been  '* 
Christian  these  six  weeks. 

Ferd,  Ay,  he  left  )na  oM  feligioB  for  r 
estate,  and  has  not  had  time  to  get  a  new  oae^ 

Louisa,  But  stands  like  a  dead  wall  bet«-y» 
church  and  synagogue,  or  like  the  blask  k»^-' 
between  the  OlcTand  New  Testament. 

Jerome,  Any  thing  more? 

Ferd,  But  the  moat  remarkable  part  c^y 
character  is  his  passion  for  deceit  aad  tri^< 
of  cunning. 

Louisa.  Though  at  the  same  time,  ike  ^j 
predomi nates  so  much  over  the  kAavft,  1^ ' 
am  told  he  is  generally  the  dupe  of  hit  o^ 
ai*t 

Ferd,  True,  like  an  unskilful  guoa^n  ^ 
uiually  ittlsjtos  his  aim,  aUd  is  hurt  by  l^  ^ 
coil  of  bis  own  piece. 
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Jerome.  Any  tbing  more? 

Louisa,  To  sum  up  all|  he  has  the  worst 
fault  a  husband  caa  have-^be*s  not  my  choice. 

Jerome,  But  you  are  his;  and  choice  on 
>ne  side  is  sufficient — two  lovers  should  never 
meet  in  marriage — be  you  sour  as  you  please, 
tie  is  sweet-tempered,  and  for  your  gooo  fruit, 
iiere*s  nothing  like  ingraAing  on  a  crab. 

Louisa.  I  detest  him  as  a  lover,  and  shall 
en  times  more  as  a  husband. 

Jerome,  I  don*t  know  that — marriage  gene-* 
*ally  makes  a  great  change — bvit,  to  cut  the 
natter  short,  will  you  have  him  or  not? 

Louisa,  There  is  nothing  else  1  could  dis- 
>bey  you  in. 

Jerome,  Do  you  value  your  father^s  peace  ? 

Louisa.  So  much,  that  I  will  not  fasten  on 
lim  the  regret  of  (making  an  only  daughter 
wretched* 

Jerome.  Very  well,  ma*am,  then  mark  me 
— never-  more  will  I  see  or  converse  with  you 
ill  you  return  to  your  duty — no  reply — this 
ind  your  chamber  shall  be  your  apartments : 
[  never  will  ^stir  [out,  without  leaving  you 
under  lock  and  key,  and  when  Vm  at  home 
DO  creature  can  approach  you  but  through 
my  library — we'll  try  who  can  be  most  obsti- 
nate— oul  of  my  sight — there  remain  till  you 
know  your  duty.  \Pusfies  her  out, 

Ferd,  Surely,  sir,  my  sister's  inclinations 
should  be  consulted  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
and  some  regard  paid  to  Don  Antonio,  being 
my  particular  friend. 

Jerome.  That,  doubtless,  is  a  very  great 
recommendation  —  I  certainly  have  not  paid 
sufficient  respect  to  it. 

Ferd.  There  is  not  a  man  living  I  would 
sooner  choose  for  a  brotherin-law. 

Jerome.  Very  possible ;  and  if  you  happen 
to  have  e'er  a  sister,  who  is  not  at  the  same 
time  a  daughter  of  mine,  Fm  sure  I  shall  have 
no  objection  to  the  relationship  —  but  at  pre- 
sent, if  you  please,  we'll  drop  the  subject. 

Ferd.  Nay,  sir,  'lis  only  my  regard  for  my 
sister  makes  me  speak. 

Jerome.  Then  pray,  sir,  in  future,  let  your 
regard  for  your  father  make  you  hold  your 
tongue. 

Ferd.  I  have  done,  sir — I  shall  only  add  a 
wish  that  you  would  reflect  what  at  our  age 
you  would  have  felt,  had  you  been  crossed 
iQ  your  affection  for  the  mother  of  her  you 
are  so  severe  to. 

Jerome,  Why,  I  must  confess  1  had  a  great 
affection  for  your  mother's  ducats,  but  that 
%vas  all,  boy — I  married  her  for  her  fortune, 
and  she  took  me  in  obedience  to  her  falser, 
and  a  very  happy  couple  w«  were — we  nrever 
expected  any  iove  from  one  another,  and  so 
inre  were  never  disappointed-*-if  we  grumbled 
a  little  now  and  then,  it  was  soon  over,  for 
-we  were  never  fond  enough  to  quarrel;  and 
when  the  good  woman  died,  why,  why — I  had 
as  lieve  she  had  lived,  and  I  wish  every  wi- 
dower in  Seville  could  say  the  same — I  shall 
now  go  and  get  the  key  of  this  dressing-room 
— so,  good  son,  if  you  have  any  lecture  in 
support  of  disobedience  to  give  your  sister,  it 
must  be  brief;  so  make  the  best  of  your  time, 
d'ye  hear?  \JExit. 

Ferd,  I  fear,  indeed,  my  friend  Antonio  has 
little  to  hope  for-^howeyer,  Louisa  has  firm- 


ness, and  my  lather's  anger  will  probably  only 
increase  her  affection* — In  our  intercourse  witii 
the  world,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  dislike  those 
v^bo  are  innocently  the  cause  of  our  distress; 
but  in  the  heart's  attachment  a  woman  never 
likes  a  man  with  ardour  till  she  has  suffered 
for  his  sake.  [Noise^  Sob!  what  bustle  is 
beret  between  my  father  and  the  Duedpa  tob 
— I'll  e'en  get  out  of  the  way.  [Exit* 

Enter  Don  Jsromb  fvith  a   Letter,  pulling 

in  $he  Dubhna.  ' 

Jerome,  I'm  astonrsh'd!  I'm  thunderstruck! 
here's  treachery  and  conspiracy  with  a  ven- 
geance! you,  Antonio's  creature,  and  chief 
manager  of  this  plot  for  my  daughter's  clop* 
ing!  youi  that  I  placed  here  as  a  scare-crow? 

J)uenna.  What? 

Jerome,  A  scare-crow — to  prove  a  decoy- 
duck — what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself? 

Duenna,  W^ell,  sir,  since  you  hate  forced 
that  letter  from  me,  and  discovered  my  real 
sentiments,  I  scorn  to  renounce  them.  —  I  am 
Antonio's  friend,  and  it  was  my  intention  that 
your  daughter  should  have  served  you  as  all 
such  old  tyrannical  sots  should  be  served — I 
delight  in  the  tender  passions,  and  would  be* 
friend  all  under  their  influence. 

Jerome,  The  tender  passions !  yes ,  they 
would  become  those  impenetrable  features!— 
why,  thou  deceitful  hag!  I  placed  thee  as  a 
guard  to  the  rich  blossoms  of  my  daughter's 
beauty — I  thought  that  dragon's  front  of  thine 
would  cry  aloof  to  the  sons  of  gallantry-^steel 
traps  and  sprint  guns  >)  seemea  writ  in  every 
wrinkle  of  it—but  you  shall  quit  my  house 
this  instant — the  tender  passions,  indeed!  go, 
thou  wanton  sybil,  thou  amorous  woman  of 
Endor,  go! 

Duenna,  You  base,  scurrilous,  old  —  but  I 
won't  demean  myself  by  naming  what  you 
are — ^yes,  savage,  I'll  leave  your  den;  hut  I 
suppose  you  don't  mean  to  detain  my  apparel 
— I  may  have  my  things,  I  presume  r 

Jerome,  I  took  you,  mistress,  with  your 
wardrobe  on — what  have  you  pilfered,  beh? 

Duenna.  Sir,  I  must  take  leave  of  my  mi- 
stress; she  has  valuables  of  mine:  besides,  my 
cardinal  and  veil  are  in  her  room. 

Jerome,  Your  yeil  forsooth  I  what,  do  you 
dread  being  gazed   at?  or  are  you   afraia   of 


quick.  \Exit  Duenna^  Here  was  a  precious 
plot  of  mischief!  these  are  the  comforts  daugh  - 
lers  bring  usl 

A  I  A. 

If  a  daughter  you  have ,   she*s   the  plague  of 

your  life. 

No  peace  shall  you  know,  though  you^ve  bu- 
ried your  wife ! 

At  twenty  she  mocks  at  the  duty  you  taught 

her— 

Oh,  what  a  plague  is  an   obstinate   daughter! 

])  •<filecl-lrapi  and  spriog-gnna/'  ia  ganeral/y  wrillcn 
on  the  doora  uf  gardvnt  near  London^  iq  order  to 
dfeter  ihievet  from  entering  th«  garden  and  tlealing 
the  fruit;— thete  ihinga  hare  doao  a  great  deal  of  hann« 
and  taken  away  the  life  of  many  an  iaaocent  pcraan» 
•ccidentall/  walLiug  in  the  garden. 
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Sluing  and  whining, 
Dying  and  pining, 
Oby  what  a  plague  is  an   obstinate  daughfer! 

When  scarce  in  their  teens,  they  have  wit  to 

perplex  us, 
With  letters  and  lovers  for  ever  they  Tex  us ; 
W^hile  each  still  rejects  the  fair  suitor  you\e 

brought  her; 
Oh,  what  a  plague  is  an  obstinate  daughter! 
Wrangling  and  jangling, 
Flouting  and  pouting. 
Oh,  what  a  plague  is  an  obstinate  daughter! 

Enter  Louisa,  dressed  as  the  Doemna,  t^ith 
'  Cctrdinal  and  F'eil,  seeming  to  cr/» 

Jerome,  This  way,  mistress,  this  way— 
what,  I  warrant,  a  tender  parting;  sob!  tears 
of  turpentine  down  those  deal  cheeks — Ay, 
you  may  well  hide  your  head — yes,  whine  till 
your  heart  breaks;  but  TU  not  hear  one  word 
of  excuse — so  you  arc  right  to  be  dumb,  this 
way,  this  way.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Dubmna, 

Duenna.  So speedyou  well,  sagacious  Don 
Jerome !  Oh,  rare  eflects  of  passion  and  ob- 
stinacy— now  shall  I  try  whether  I  canH  play 
the  fine  lady  as  well  as  my  mistress,  and  if  I 
succeed,  I  may  be  a  fine  lady  for  the  rest  of 
my  life — 1*11  lose  no  time  to  equip  myself. 

[Exit 

ScBHB  IV. — The  court  be/ore  DoR  Jcromb's 

House, 

Enter  Don  Jerome  emd  LovisA. 

Jerome.  Come,  mistress,  there  is  your  way 
— The  world  lies  before  you,  so  troop,  thou 
antiquated  Etc,  thou  original  sin— hold,  yon- 
der is  some  fellow  skulking ;  perhaps  it  is 
Ajitonio — go  to  him,  d*ye  hear,  and  tell  him 
to  make  you  amends,  and  as  he  has  got  you 
turned  away,  tell  him  I  say  it  is  but  just  he 
should  take  vou  himself;  go.  [E.vit  Louisa^ 
Sob!  I  am  rid  of  her,  thank  Heaven!  and  now 
I  shall  be  able  to  keep  my  oath,  and  confine 
my  daughter  with  better  security*  [E.vit. 

Scene  V — The  Piazza, 
Enter  Clara  and  her  Maid. 
Maid,  But  where,  madam,  is  it  you  intend 

Clara.  Ktiy  where  to  avoid  the  selflsh  vio- 
lence of  my  mother-in-law ,  and  Ferdinand^s 
insolent  importunity. 

Maid.  Indeed,  ma*am,  since  we  have  pro- 
fited by  Don  Ferdinand*s  key,  in  making  our 
escape,  I  think  we  had  best  find  him,  if  it 
were  only  to  thank  him. 

Ciara,  No — be  has  offended  me  exceedingly. 

[Retire. 


Enter  Louisa. 

Louisa*  So  I  have  succeeded  io  beiag  turn- 
ed out  of  doors — but  how  shall!  find  Anto- 
nio? I  dare  not  inquire  for  him,  for  fear  of 
being  discovered;  1  would  send  to  my  friend 
Clara,  but  that  I  doubt  her  prudery  would 
condemn  me. 

Maid,  Then  suppose,  ma*am,^  you  were  to 
try  if  your  friena  Donna  Louisa  would  no^ 
receive  you. 


Clara,  No,  her  notions  of  filial  duly  are  m 
severe,  she  would  certainly  betray  ne. 

Louisa.  Clara  is  ol  a  cold  taaper,  aiiJ 
would  think  this  step  of  mine  bighW  fenriri 

Clara,  Louisa's  respect  tbr  her  father  is  m 
great,  she  would  not  credit  the  onkiadaesi  df 
mine. 
[Louisa  turns,  and  tees  Clara  and  Maid. 

Louisa.  Ha!  who  are  those?  sore  one  u 
Clara — if  it  be.  Til  trust  her. — Clara.  [Jdoances. 

Clara.  Louisa !  and  in  masquerade  too! 

Louisa,  You  wilt  be  more  surprised  wbn 
I  tell  you  I  that  I  have  run  avray  from  ny 
father. 

Clara.  Surprised  indeed!  and  I  fhoulil cer- 
tainly chide  you  must  horridly,  only  tbat  I 
have  iust  run  away  from  mine. 

Louisa,  My  dear  Clarai  [Embraee. 

Clara,  Dear  sister  truant !  and  whitkfr  art 
you  going? 

Louisa.  To  find  the  man  I  love,  to  besiirc 
—And,  I  presume,  you  would  have  no  sfcr- 
sion  to  meet  my  brother? 

Clara.  Indeed  I  should — he  has  behated  » 
ill  to  me,  I  don*t  beheve  I  shall  ever  forgive 
him. 

AIR. 

When  sable  night,    each  drooping  plant  re- 
storing, 

Wept  o*er  the  flowers  ner  breath  did  dinr, 

As  some  sad  widow  o*er  her  babe  deploriu, 

Wakes  its  beauty  with  a  tear; 

When  all  did  sleep,  whose  weary  hearts  &c 

borrow 

One  hour  from  love  and  care  to  rest, 

Lo!  as  I  pressM  my  couch  in  silent  lorrovr, 

My  lover  caught  me  to  his  breast; 

He  vDwM  he  came  to  save  me 

From  those  who  would  enslave  me! 
Then  kneeling, 
Kisses  stealing. 

Endless  faith  he  swore; 

But  soon  I  chid  him  thence, 

For  had  his  fond  pretence 

OblainM  one  favour  then, 

And  he  had  pressM  again, 

I  feared  my    treacherous    heart    migkt  gniri 

him  more. 

Louisa.  Well,  ior  all  this,  I  woiddk^e 
sent  him  to  plead  his  pardon,  hutthatlwiwU 
not  yet  a  while  have  bim  know  of  my  lii£^> 
And  where  do  you  hope  to  find  protrclioB^ 

Clara.  The  Lady  Abbess  of  the  convent  r^ 
St.  Catherine  is  a  relation  and  kind  frioMi  <i> 
mine — I  shall  be  secure  with  h«r,  and  joi 
baa  best  go  thither  with  me. 

Louisa.  No ;  I  am  determined  to  find  h- 
tonio  first ;  and,  as  I  live,  here  comes  ih 
very  man  I  will  employ  to  seek  him  fer  nt- 

Clara,  Who  is  he  ?  he*8  a  strange  fi^! 

Louisa,  Yes;  that  svreet  creature  is  i^ 
man  whom  my  father  has  fixed  on  for "! 
husband. 

Clara,  And  will  you  speak  to  him?  " 
you  mad? 

Louisa.  He  is  the  fittest  man  in  the  ^rt^ 
for  my  purpose— for,  though  I  was  to  i*" 
married  him  to-morrow ,  he  is  the  only  Bf* 
in  Seville,  who,  I  am  sure,  never  saw  aie  » 
his  life. 

Clara.  And  how  do  yon  know  Wsml 
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LouUa,  H«  drrtved  but  yesterday,  qnd  he 
war  shown  to  me  from  the  window,  as  he 
visited  my  father. 

Clara.  Well.  HI  becone. 

Louisa,  Hold,  mv  dear  Clara — a  thought 
has  struck  me — •will  you  give  me  leave  to 
borrow  your  name,  as  I  see  occasion? 
^  Clara.  It  will  hut  disgrace  you — but  use  it 
as  you  please — I  dare  not  slay — [Going] — 
but|  Louisa,  if  you  should  see  your  brother, 
be  sure  you  don't  inform  him,  that  I  have 
taken  refuge  with  the  Oame  Prior  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Catherine,  on  the  lefthand  side 
of  the  piazza,  which  leads  to  the  church  of 
St.  Anthony. 

Louisa,  na!  ha!  ha!  Til  be  very  particular 
in  my  directions  where  he  may  not  find  you. 
[Exeunt  Clara  and  Maid]  So!  my  swain, 
yonder,  has  done  admiring  himself,  and  draws 
nearer.  [Relires. 

Enter  IsAAC   and  Caalos;    Isaac    iviik  a 

Pocket  Glass. 

Istuic.  [Looking  in  the  Glassl  1  tell  you, 
friend  Carlos,  I  will  please  myself  in  the  ha- 
bit of  my  chin. 

Carlos.  But,  my  dear  friend,  how  can  you 
think  to  please  a  lady  with  such  a  face? 

Isaac.  VVhy,^  whafs  the  matter  with  the 
face?  I  think  it  is  a  very  engaging  face;  and, 
I  am  sure,  a  lady  must  have  very  little  taste, 
who  could  dislike  my  beard.  [Sees  Louisa] 
See  now! — Fll  die  if  hern  is  not  a  little  dam- 
sel struck  with  it  already. 

Louisa.  Signior.  are  you  diiposed  to  oblige 
a  lady,  who  greatly  wants  your  assistance? 

[Unveils. 

Isaac.  Egad,  a  very  pretty  black-eyed  girl ! 

she  has  certainly  taken  a  fancy  to  me,'Car]os — 

first,  ma'am,  I  must  bee  the  favour  of  your  name. 

Louisa.  So!  it's  well  I  am  provided.  [Aside] 

My  name,  sir,  is  Donna  Clara  d^Almanza. 

Isaac.  What! — Don  Gusman's  daughter? 
I'faith,  I  just  now  heard  she  was  missing. 

Louisa.  But  sure,  sir,  you  have  too  much 
gallantry  and  honour  to  betray  me,  whose 
fault  is  love? 

Isaac.  So\   a  passion  for  me!  poor  girl! 
Why,   ma'am,   as  /or  betraying  you,    I  don't 
see  how  I  could  get  any  thing  by  it :  so  you 
may    rely   on    my  honour;   but  as   for  your 
love,  I  am  sorry  your  case  is  so  desperate. 
Louisa.  Why  so,  signior? 
Isaac,  Because  I   am  positively  engaged  to 
another— an't  I,  Carlos? 
Louisa.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 
Isaac.  No,  no;  what  should  I  hear  for?  It 
\s  impossible  for  me  to  court  you  in  an  ho- 
nourable way;  and,   for  any  thing  else,  iff 
were    to  comply  now,  I    suppose   you  have 
some  ungrateful  brother,  or  cousin,  who  would 
want    to   cut  my   throat  for  my  civility— so, 
truly,  you  had  best  go  home  again. 

Louisa.  Odious  wretch !  [Aside]  But,  good 
signior,  it  is  Antonio  d'Ercilla,  on  whose  ac* 
count  I  have  eloped. 

Isaac,  How!  whatl  it  is  not  with  me,  then, 
ifaat  you  are  in  love? 

Louisa.  No,  indeed,  it  is  not.  ^ 

Isaac.  Then  you  are  a  forward,  imperti- 
nent simpleton!  and  I  shall  certainly  ac<|uaint 
four  father. 


Louisa.  Is  this  your  galbntry? 

Isaac.  Yet  hold  —  Antonio  d'Ercilla,  did 
you  say?  egad,  I  may  make  something  of  this 
— Antonio  d'Ercilla? 

Louisa,  Yes ;  and,  if  ever  you  hope  to  pros- 
per in  love,  you  will  bring  me  to  him. 

Isaac.  By  St.  lago  and  I  will  too — Carlos, 
this  Antonio  is  one  who  rivals  me  (as  I  have 
heard)  with  Louisa — now,  if  I  could  hamper 
him  with  this  girl,  I  should  have  the  field  to 
myself;  hey,  Carlos!  A  lucky  thought,  isn't  it? 

Carlos.  Yes,  very  ^ood — very  gpod — 

Isaac.  Ah!  this  little  brain  is  never  at  a 
loss — cunning  Isaac!  cunning  rogue!  Donna 
Clara,  will  you  trust  yourself  a  while  to  my 
friend's  direction? 

Louisa.  May  1  rely  on  you,  good   signior? 

XJarlos.  IjSkiy^  it  is  impossible  I  should  de- 
ceive you. 

AIR. 
Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  framed, 
I  ne'er  could  injure  you; 
For  though  your  tongue  no  promise  claim'd. 
Tour  charms  would  make  me  true. 
1  o  you  no  soul  shall  bear  deceit. 
No  stranger  offer  wrong; 
But  friends  in  all  the  aged  you'll  meet. 
And  lovers  in  the  young. 

But  when  they  learn  that  you  haTe  blest 

Another  with  your  heart. 

They'll  bid  aspiring  passion  rest, 

And  act  a  brother's  part: 

Then,  lady,  dread  not  here  deceit, 

Nor  fear  to  suffer  wrong; 

For  friends  in  all  the  aged  youll  meet. 

And  brothers  in  the  young. 

Isaac.  I'll  conduct  the  lady  to  my  lodgings, 
Carlos;  I  must  haste  to  Don  Jerome. — Per- 
haps you  know  Louisa,  ma'am.  She  is  di- 
vinely handsome — isn't  she? 

Louisa.  You  must  excuse  me  in  not  joining 
with  you. 

Isaac.  Why,  I  have  heard  it  on  all  hands. 

Louisa.  Her  father  is  uncommonly  partial 
to  her;  but  I  believe  you  will  find  she  has 
rather  a  matronly  air. 

Istuic.  Carlos,  this  is  all  envy — you  pretty 
girls  never  speak  w<ill  of  one  another — hark 
ye,  find  out  Antonio,  and  I'll  saddle  him  with 
this  scrape,  I  warrant!  Oh,  'twas  the  luckiest 
thought! — Donna  Clara,  your  very  obedient 
— Carlos,  to  your  post 


DUST. 

Isaac.  My  ipistress  expects  me,  >nd   I  must 

go  to  her. 
Or  how  can  I  hope  for  a  smile? 
Louisa.   Soon  may  you  return  a  prosper* 

ous  wooer. 
But  think  what  I  suffer  the  while  I 
Alone,  and  away  from  the  man  whom  I  love 
In  strangers  I'm  forced  to  confide. 
Isaac.  Dear  lady,  my  friend  you  may  trust. 

and  he'll  prove 
Your  servant,  proctector,  and  guide. 

AIR  —  CARLOS. 

Gentle  maid,  ahl  why  suspect  me? 
Let  me  serve  thee— *then  reject  me. 
Canst  thou  trust,  and  I  deceive  thee? 
Art  thou  sad,  and  shall  I  grieve  thee? 
Gentle  maid,  ah!  why  suspect  me? 
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Let  me  serTe  tbee— then  reject  me. 

TEIO. 

Louisa.  Never  may'st  thou  happy  he. 
If  in  aught  thou*rt  false  to  me. 

Isaac.  NeTer  may  he  happy  be, 
If  in  aught vhe*s  false  to  thee. 

Carlos.  Never  may  I  happy  be, 
If  in  aught  I*m  false  to  thee. 

Louisa,  Never  may*5t  thou,  etc 

Isaac.  Never  may  he,  etc 

Carlos.  Never  may  1,  etc  \Exeunt 

ACT  II. 

ScSNK  I. — A  Library  in  DoK  JerOmk*s  House. 

Writer  Don  Jerome  and  Isaac. 

Jerome.  Ha!  ha!  ha  I  run  away  from  her 
father!  has  she  given  him  the  slip?  Ha!  ha! 
ha  I  poor  Don  Gusman ! 

Isaac^  Ay;  and  1  am  to  conduct  her  to 
Antonio;  by  which  means  you  see  I  shall 
faainper  him  so  that  he  can  give  me  no  dis> 
turbance  with  your  daughter — this  is  trap,  isu*t 
it?  a  nice  stroke  of  cunning,  hey  ? 

Jerome.  Excellent!  excellent!  y^,  yes, 
carry  her  to  him,  hamper  him  by  ail  means, 
ha  I  ha !  ha !  poor  Don  Gusman !  an  old  fool ! 
imposed  on  by  a  girit 

Isaac.  Nay,  they  have  the  cunning  of  ser- 
pents, thal*s  the  truth  on*l. 

Jerome.  Paha !  they  are  cunning  only  when 
they  have  fools  to  deal  with-«<-wfay  don*t  my 
girl  play  me  such  a  trick — let  her  cunning 
overreach  my  caution,  I  say — hey,  little  Isaac  I 

Isaac*  True,  true;  or  let  me  see  any  of 
the  sex  make  a  fool  of  mee-^No,  no,  egad, 
little  Solomon  (as  my  aunt  used  to  call  me) 
ui|derstands  tricking  a^  liule  too  well. 

Jerome*  Ay,  but  such  a  driveller  as  Don 
Gusman. 

Isaac.  And  such  a  dupe  as  Antonio. 

Jerome.  True;  sure  never  were  seen  such 
a  couple  of  credulous  simpletons ;  but  come, 
'tis  time  you  should  see  my  daughter — you 
must  carry  on  the  siege  by  yourself,  friend 
Isaac 

Isaac.  Sir,  you*ll  introduce — 

Jerome.  No — I  have  sworn  a  solemn  oath 
not  to  see  or  speak  to  her  till  she  renounces 
her  disobedieupe ;  win  her  to  that,  and  she 
gains  a  father  and  a  husband  at  once. 

Isaad.  Gad,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  deal 
with  her  alone ;  nothing  keeps  me  in  such 
awe  as  perfect  beauty — now  there  is  some- 
thing consoling  and    encouraging,  in  ugliness. 

SONG. 

Give  Isaac  the  nymph  who   no  beauty   can 

boast. 
But  health  and  good  humour  to  make  her  his 

toast ; 
If  straight,  I  douH  mind  whether  slender  or  fat, 
And  six  feet  or  four — we'll  ne'er  quarrel  for 

I  that. 

Whale'er  her  complexion — I  vow  I  don't  care ; 
If  brown  it  is  lasting — more  pleasing  if  fair : 
And  though  in  her  face  I  no  dimples  should  see. 
Let  her  smile^^and  each  dell  is  a  dimple  to  me. 
Let  her  locks  be  the   reddest  that   ever  were 

seen,     , 
And  her  eyes    may  be  e'en  any  colour  hut 

green ; 


[ActII. 


For   in  eyes,   thongh    bo  Tirioiu  the  lutit 

and  hue, 
I  swear  I've  no  choice-— only  let  her  have  tvo. 
Tis  true  I'd  dispense  with  a  throne  on  her  back, 
And  white'  teetn ,  I  own ,  are  genteeler  tlian 

black ! 
A  little  round  chin  too's  a  beauty,  I'te  keanl; 
But  I  only  desire  she  majrn't  have  a  beard. 

Jerome.  You   will  change  your  note,  my 
friend,  when  you've  seen  Louisa. 

Isaac.  Oh,  Don  Jerome,  the  honour  of 
your  alliance — 

Jerome.  Ay,  but  her  beauty  will  affect  too 
— she  is,  though  I  say  it,  who  am  her  failicr, 
a  yery  prodigy — there  you  will  see  features 
with  an  eye  like  mine — yes  i'faith,  there  u  i 
kind  of  wicked  sparkling — something  of  a  ro- 
guish brightness,  that  shows  ber  to  be  oiy 
own. 

Isaac.  Pretty  rogue! 

Jerome.  Then,  when  she  smiles,  you'll  sec 
a  little  dimple  in  one  cheek  only;  a  beaaty  it 
is  certainly,  yet  you  shall  not  say  wbicfc  is 
prettiest,  tpe  cheek  with  the  dimple,  or  tk 
cheek  without 

Isaac,  Pretty  rogue ! 

Jerome.  Then  the  roses  on  those  cbetki 
are  shaded  with  a  sort  of  veKet  down^  tbt 
gives  a  delicacy  to  the  glow  of  health. 

Isaac.  Pretty  rogue! 

Jerome.  Her  skm  pure  dimity,  yet  ihqt! 
fair ,  being  spangled  Cere  and  there  in^  a 
golden  freckle. 

Jsa€ic.  Charming  pretty  rogue!  prayhoirb 
the  tone  of  her  •voice?* 

Jerome.  Remarkably  pleasing — but  if  too 
could  prevail  on  her  to  sing,  yon  would  be 
enchanted — she  is  a  nightingale— ^a  Virginias 
nightingale — hut  come,  come;  her  maid  *)ul! 
conduct  you  to  her  antichamber. 

Isaac.  Well,  eg^d,  I'll  pluck  up  resoIutioB, 
and  meet  her  frowns  intrepidly. 

Jerome.  Ay!  woo  her  briskly^ win  Iwr, 
and  give  me  a  proof  of  your  address,  nj 
little  oolomon. 

Jsaac.  But  hold — I  expect  my  friend  Carloi 
to  call  on  me  here*~lf  he  comes,  will  ypi 
send  him  to  me  ? 

Jerome,  I  will — Lauretta,  come — shell  iliov 
you  to  the  room — what!  do  you  droop?  htrti 
a  mournful  face  to  ms(ke  love  with!  \^ExcunL 

Scene  II. — Louisa's  Dressing-Room. 

Enter  Matd  and  Isaac 

Maid.  Sir,  my  mistress  will  wait  on  jo* 
presently.  \Goes  to  the  Door- 

Isaac.  When  she's  at  leisure— <loo't  imnt 
ber.  [ExiiMaid^  1  wish  I  had  ever  practiseJ 
a  love  scene — I  doubt  I  shall  make  a  poor  fi- 
gure —  I  cbuldn't  be  more  afraid ,  if  1  was 
going  before  the  Inquisition — so!  the  door 
opens — yes,  she's  coming— the  very  nutiisf 
of  her  silk  has  a  disdainnil  sound. 

Enter  Duenma,  dressed  as  Lovi5A« 

Now  dar'n'l  1  look  round  for  the  soul  of  nr 
— her  beauty  will  certainly  strike  me  duisfa 
if  I  do,    I  wish  she'd  speak  first 

Duenna.  Sir,  I  attend  your  pleasure. 

Isaac.  So  I   the  ice   is  broken  and  a  pretlj 
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civi]  beginning  too.  Heml  madam— -imsi«-->rni 
all  attention. 

Duenna,  Nay,  sir,  *tis  I  who  should  listen, 
and  3'ou  propose. 

Isaac,  jEgad,  thu  isn^t  so  disdainful  neither 
— 1  believe  I  may  venture  to  look— no — I 
dar^nU — one  glance  of  those  roguish  sparklers 
,Tiro;ild  fix.  me  again. 

Duenna*  You  seem  thoughtful,  sir — let  m'^e 
persuade  you  to  sit  down. 

Isaac.  So,  so;  she  mollifies  apace-«she*s 
struck  with  my  figure  I  this  attituae  has  had 
its  effect 

Duenncu  Come,  sir,  here*s  a  chair. 

Isaac,  Madam,  tl^e  greatness  of  your  good- 
ness overpowers  me — that  a  lady  so  lovely 
should  deigOL  to  turn  her  beauteous  eyes  on 
me  so.     \She  lakes  his  hand,  he  turns  and 

sees  her, 

DuenneL.  Tou  aeem  surprised  at  taj  con- 
descension. 

Isaac,  Why,  yes,  madam,  I  am  a  little  sur- 
prised at  it. — Zounds!  this  can  never  be  Louisa 
— she*s  as  old  as  my  mother!  [Aside, 

Duenna,  But  former  prepossessions  give 
way  to  my  fatber*s  commands. 

Isaac.  [Jlsidel  Her  father!  Yes,  His  she 
then  —  Lord,  lord;  bow  blind  some  parents 
are !  ,       . 

Duenna,  Signior  Isaac 

Isaac,  Truly,  the  little  damsel  was  right- 
she  has  rather  a  matronly  air  indeed !  ah ! 
*lis  well  my  affections  are  fixed  on  her  for- 
tune, and  not  her  person. 

Duenna..  Signior,  wonH  you  sit  ?  [She  siis, 

Isaac,  Pardon  me.  madam,  I  have  scarce 
recovered  my  astonishment  at— your  condes- 
cension, madam — she  has  the  devirs  own 
dimples  to  be  sure!  [Aside. 

"  Duenna,  I  do  not  wonder,  sir,  that  you 
are  surprised  at  my  affability — I  own,  signior, 
that  I  was  vastly  prepossessed  against  you, 
and  being  teased  by  my  father,  I  did  give 
some  encouragement  to  Antonio;  but  then, 
sir,  you  were  described  to  me  as  a  quite  dif- 
ferent person. 

Isaac.  Ay,  and  so  you  were  to  me,  upon 
my  soul,  madam. 

Duenna.  But  when  I  saw  you,  I  was  never 
more  struck  in  my  life. 

Isaac.  That  was  just  my  case  too,  madam: 
I  was  struck  all  on  a  heap,  for  my  part 
^  Duenna.  Well,  sir,  1  see  our  misapprehen- 
sion has  been  mutual — you  expected  to  find 
me  haughty  and  averse,  aqd  1  was  taught  to 
believe  you  a  little,  black,  snub-nosed  £llow, 
without  person,  manners,  or  address. 

Isaac,  Egad,  I  wish  she  had  answerM  her 
picture  as  well. 

puenna.  But,  sir,  your  air  is  noble — some- 
thing so  liberal  in  your  carriage,  with  so 
penetrating  ail  eye,  and  so  bewildiing  a  smile! 

Isaac.  £gad,  now  1  look  at  her  again,  I 
donH  think  she  is  so  ugly. 

Duenna.  So  little  like  a  Jew,  and  so  much 
like  a  gentleman ! 

Isaac.  Well,  certainly  there  is  something 
pleasing  in  the  tone  of  her  voice. 

Duenna"  You  will  ^pardon  this  breach  of 
decorum  in  praising  you  thus,  but  my  joy  at 
being  so  agreeably  deceived  has  given  me 
such  a  flow  of  spirits! 


Isaac,  O,  dear  lady,  ms^  I  thank  those 
dear  lips  for  this  goodness.  [Kisses  her]  Why, 
she  has  a  pretty  sort  of  velvet  down,  that's 
the  truth  onHl  [Aside, 

Duenna,  O,  sir,  you  have  the  most  insi- 
nuating manner,  but  indeed  you  should  get 
rid  of  that  odious  beard — one  might  as  well 
kiss  an  hedgehog. 

Isaac,  Yes,  roa*am,  the  razor.  wouldnH  be 
amiss— for  either  of  us.  [Aside]  Could  you 
favour  me  with  a  song? 

Duenna,  Willingly,  air,  though  I  am  ra- 
ther hoarse-^ahem  I  [Begins  ta  sing. 

Isaac,  Very  like  a  Virginia  nightingale!^" 
ma^am,  I  perceive  youVe  hoarse—I  beg  you 
will  not  distress — 

Duenna,  Oh,  not  in  the  least  distressed; — 
now,  sir* 

8  o  N  6, 

When  a  tender  maid 

Is  first  essavM 

By  some  admiring  swain. 

How  her  blushes  rise 

If  she  meet  his  eyes. 

While  he  unfolds  his  pain! 
If  he  takes  her  hand — she  trembles  quite  1 
Touch  her  lips — and  she  swoons  out-^ght! 

While  a  pit-a-pat,  etc. 

Her  heart  avows  her  fright. 

But  in  time  appear 

Fewer  siens  ot  fear; 

The  youth  she  boldly  views ; 

If  her  hand  he  grasp. 

Or  her  bosom  dasp. 

No  mantling  blush  ensues! 
Then  to  church  well  pleased  the  lovers  move. 
While  her  smiles  her  contentment  prove; 

And  a  pit-a-pat,  etc. 

Her  heart  avows  her  love. 

Isaac.  Charming,  raa^am  I  enchanting  I  and, 
truly,  your  notes  put  'me  in  mind  of  one 
tbats  very  dear  to  me;  a  lady,  indeed,  whom 
you  greatly  resemble! 

Duenncu  How !  is  there,  then,  another  so 
dear  to  you? 

Isaac.  O,  no,  ma*am,  you  mistake;  it  was 
my  mother  I  meant. 

Duenna,  Come,  sir,  I  see  you  are  amazed 
and  confounded  at  my  condescension,  and 
know  not  what  to  say. 

Isaac.  It  is  very  true,  indeed,  ma*am;  but 
it  is  a  judgment,  I  look  on  it  as  a  judgment 
on  me,  for  delaying  to  urge  the  time  when 
youUl  permit  me  to  complete  my  happiness, 
by  acquainting  Don  Jerome  with  your  con- 
descension. 

Duenna,  Sir,  I  must  frankly  own  to  you, 
that  1  can  never  be  yours  with  my  father*s 
consent. 

Isaac,  Good  lack  1  how  so  ? 

Duenna,  When  my  father,  in  his  passion, 
swore  he  would  never  see  me  again  till  I 
acquiesced  in  his  will,  I  also  made  a  vow, 
that  I  would  never  take  a  husband  from  his 
hand;  nothing  shall  make  me  break  that  oath: 
but,  if  you  have  spirit  and  contrivance  enough 
to  carry  me  off  without  his  knowledge ,  Iiq 
yours. 

Isaac,  Hum  ! 

Duenna,  Nay,  sir,  if  you  hestitate-" 

Isaac.  Ffaith,  no  had  whim  this — if  I  take 
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ber  at  faer  word,  I  sliall  secure  her  fortune, 
and  avoid  making  any  setUement  in  return; 
thus  1  ihali  not  only  cheat  the  Jk>Ter,  hut  the 
father  too — Oh,  cunninff  rog^ue,  Isaac  1  Ay, 
ay,  let  this  little  brain  alone — ^Egad,  Fll  take 
her  in  the  mind. 

Duenna*  WeII|  sir,  wbal*c  your  deter^ 
mination  ? 

Isaac,  Madam,  I  was  dumb  only  from  rap- 
ture—*! applaud  your  spirit,  and  joyfully  close 
with  your  proposal;  for  which,  thus  let  me, 
on  this  liiy  hand,  express  my  gratitude* 

Duenna,  Well,  sir,  you  must  get  my  fa« 
ther*s  consent  to  walk  with  me  in  Sie  garden. 
But  by  no  means  inform  him  of  my  kindness 
to  you. 

Isaac,  No,  to  be  sure,  that  would  spoil 
aD:  but,  trust  me,  when  tricking  is  the  word 
—let  me  alone  for  a  piece  of  cunning;  this 
Tery  day  you. shall  be  out  of  his  power. 

Jbuenna,  Well,  I  leave  the  management 
of  it  all  to  you ;  I  perceive  plainly,  sir,  that 
you  are  not  one  that  can  be  easily  outwitted. 

Isaac.  Egad,  youVe  right,  madam-- you*re 
right,  rfaith. 

Enter  Maid. 

Maid,  Here*s  a  gentleman  at  the  door, 
who  begs  permission  to  speak  with  Signior 
Isaac. 

Isaac*  A  friend  of  mine,  ma*am,  and  a 
trusty  friend— let  him  come  in.  \ExU  Maid] 
He  is  one  to  be  depended  on,  ma*am. 

Enter  Carlos. 

So,  COS.  ,^Aside, 

Carlos.  I  have  left  Donna  Clara  at  your 
lodgings — but  can  nowhere  find  Antonio. 

Isaac,   Well,   I  will  search    him    out  my- 
self.— Carlos,  you  rogue,  I  thrive,  I  prosper. 
.  Carlos.  Vyhere  is  your  mistress? 

Iscmc,  There,  you  booby,  there  she  stands. 

Carlos,  Why  sbe*s  damned  ugly ! 

Isaac,  Hush  1  [Stops  his  mouth, 

^  Duenna,  What  is  your  friend  saying, 
signior? 

Isaac,  Oh,  ma*am,  ha  is  expressing  his  rap- 
tures at  such  charms  as  h^  never  saw  before; 
eh,  Carios? 

Carlos.  Ay,  such  as  I  never  saw  before, 
indeed } 

Duenna.  You  are  a  very  obliging  gentle- 
man—*well,  Signior  Isaac,  I  beheve  we  had 
better  part  for  the  present.  Remember  our 
plan. 

Isaac.  Oh,  ma'am,  it  is  written  in  my 
heart,  fixed  as  the  image  of  those  divine  beau- 
ties— adieu,  idol  of  my  soul ! — yet  once  more 
permit  me —  [Kisses  her. 

Duenna.  Sweet,  courteous  sir,  adieu! 

Isaac.  Your  slave  eternally — Come,  Carlos, 
say  something  civil  at  taking  leave. 

.  Carlos,  riaith,  Isaac,  she  is  the  hardest 
woman  to  compliment  I  ever  saw;  however, 
1*11  try  something  I  had  studied  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

SONG. 

Ah!  sure  a  pair  was  never  seen 
So  justly  formed  to  meet  by  nature ! 
The  youth  excelling  so  in  mien, 
The  maid  in  evVy  grace  of  feature. 
Oh,  how  happy  are  such  lovers, 


When  kindred  beantiea  each  diicovenl 

Fo    surely  she 

W^as  made  for  thee, 
And  thou  to  bless  this  lovely  creatarel 
So  mild  your  looks,  your  children  thence 
Will  eariy  learn  the  task  of»duty— 
The  boys  with  all  their  iather*s  sense, 
The  girls  with  all  their  raother*s  beauty! 
Oh,  how  happy  to  inherit 
At  once  sucn  graces  and  such  spirit! 

Thus  while  you  live 

May  fortune  give 
Each  blessing  equal  to  your  merit! 

[Mjceunt  Isaac,  Carlos,  Duenna. 

SCENB  IIL — A  Librarj. 

JkrOMB  tsnd  Fbrdihand  discovered. 

Jerome.  Object  to  Antonio?  I  have  laid 
it:  his  poverty,  can  you  acquit  him  of  that? 

Fera.  Sir,  I  own  he  is  not  over  rich;  bit 
be  is  of  as  ancient  ind  honourable  a  iamll) 
as  any  in  the  kingdom. 

Jerome.  Yes,  I  know  the  beggari  are  i 
very  ancient  family  in  most  kingdoms;  lurt 
never  In  great  repute,  boy. 

Ferd,  Antonio,  sir,  has  many  amiaUe  ^i- 
lities. 

Jerome,  But  he  is  poor;  can  you  dor 
him  of  that,  I  say  ?  Is  he  not  a  gay,  disiipil- 
ed  rake,  who  has  squandered  his  patrimoBj' 

Ferd.  Sir,  he  inherited  but  little;  and  tlii, 
his  generosity ,' more  than  his  profujcnfsi. 
has  stripped  him  of;  but  he  has  never  sullied 
his  honour,  which,  with  his  title,  has  oulliTe^ 
his  means. 

Jerome,  Pshaw!  you  talk  like  a  bIo<lkead! 
nobility,  without  an  estate,  is  as  ridiculoiu  » 
gold  lace  on  a  frixe  coat. 

Ferd,  This  language,  sir,  would  beUer  V- 
come  a  Dutch  or  English  trader  thaa  a 
Spaniard. 

Jerome.  Yes;  and  those  Dutch  andEiigli^ 
traders,  as  you  call  tbem,  are  the  wiser  people. 
Why,  booby,  in  England,  they  were  fornidt 
as  nice,  as  to  birth  and  family,  as  we  are 
but  they  have  long  discovered  what  a  vos- 
derful  purifier  gold  is;  and  now^,  noonetlirr: 
regards  pedigree  in  any  thing  but  a  hone- 
Ob,  here  comes  Isaac!  I  hope  he  has  prosper- 
ed in  his  suit. 

Ferd.  Doubtless,  that  agreeable  figure  of 
his  must  have  helped  his  suit  surprisingly* 

Jerome.  How  now? 

[Ferdinand^  tvalks  aside' 

Enter  Isaac. 

Well,  my  friend,  have  you  softened  her? 

Isaac.  Oh,  yts;  I  have  softened  her. 

Jerome.  VVhat,   does  she  come  to? 

Isaac.  Why,  truly,  she  was  kinder  liiss  \ 
expected  to  find  her. 

Jerome,  And  the  dear  Itttle  angel  was  ci- 
vil, hey? 

Isaac,  Yes,  the  pretty  little  angel  was  «<" 
civil. 

Jerome.  Vm  transported  to  hear  il— wrU, 
and  you  were  astonished  at  her  beauty,  ^■ 

Isaac.  I  was  astonished,  indeed !  pray,  bo« 
old  is  miss? 

Jerome.   How  old?  let  me  see— -eig^l  ^ 
twelve— she  is  twenty. 
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Isaac,  Twealy? 
.   Jerome.  Ay,  to  a  mofilb* 

Isaac.    Then,  upon  my  toul,   ffae  Is  tbe 
oldest  lookinff  girl  of  htr  age  in  Christendom ! 
Jerome*  Do  you  think  so  ?  but  I   belieTe, 
you  will  not  see  a  prettier  girl. 
Isaac,  Here  and  there  one. 

Jerome.  Louisa  has  the  fahiily  face. 
Isaac,   Yes,   egad,  I  should   haTe  taken  it 
for  a  family  face,   and  one   that  has   been  in 
the  family  some  time  too.  [Aside, 

Jerome,  She  baa  her  father*s  ^^^t* 

Isaac*  Truly  I  should  have  guessed  them 
to  have  been  so  —  If  she  had  ber  mother's 
spectacles,  I  believe  she  would  not-  see  the 
worse.  \Aside. 

Jerome,  Her  aunt  Ursula^s  nose,  and  her 
grandmother's  forehead,  to  a  hair* 

Isaac,  Ay,  'faith,  and  her  grandfather^s  chin 
io  a  hair.  \Aside, 

Jerome.  Well,  if  she  was  but  as  dutiful 
M  she*s  handsome — «nd  bark  ye,  friend  Isaac, 
ibe  is  none  of  your  made-up  beauties— her 
:harms  are  of  the  lasting  kino. 

Isaac,  rfaith,  so  they  should*- for  if  she 
>e  but  twenty  now,  she  may  double  her  age, 
>efore  her  years  will  orertake  her  face. 

Jerome^  ^hy,  sounds.  Master  Isaac  I  you 
ire  not  sneering,  are  you? 

Isaac,  Why  now,  serioosly,  Don  Jerome, 
lo  you  think  you  daughter  handsome  ? 

Jerome,  By  this  light,  she's  as  handsome  a 
g;irl  as  any  iu  Seville. 

Isaac,  Then,  by  these  eyes,  I  think  her  as 
>lain  a  woman  as  ever  I  beheld. 

Jerome,  By  St.  lago,  you  must  be  blind. 

Isaac,  ^o,  do;  'tis  you  are  partial. 

Jerome,  Howl  have  I  neither  sense  nor 
aste?  If  a  fair  skin,  fine  eyes,  teeth  bf  ivory, 
vitb  a  lovely  bloom,  and  a  delicate  shape — 
r  these,  witn  a  heavenly  voice,  and  a  world 
f  grace,  are  not  charms,  I  know  not  what 
ou  call  beautiful. 

Isaac,  Good  lack,  with  what  eyes  a  father 
ees! — As  I  have  life,  she  is  the  very  reverse 
f  all  this:  as  for  the  dimity  skin  you  told 
le  o^  I  swear.  His  a  thorough  nankeen  as 
rer  I  saw !   for  her  eyes,  their  utmost  merit 

not  squinting — for  ber  teeth,  where  there 

one  of  ivory,  its  neighbour  is  pure  ebony, 
lack  and  white  alternately,  just  like  the  keys 
r  an  harpsichord.  Then,  as  to  her  singing, 
id  heavenly  voice — by  this  hand,  she  has  a 
irill,  cracked  pipe,  that  sounds,  for  all  the 
orld,  like  a  child's  trumpet 
Jerome,  Why,  you  little  Hebrew  scoundrel, 
>  you  mean  to  insult  me?  out  of  my  house, 

s^\ 

JF^erd.  Dear  sir,  what's  the  matter? 
Jerome,  Why,   this  Israelite   here  has  the 
ipudence  to   say  your  sister's  ugly. 
Ferd,   He  must  be  either  blind  or  insolent. 
Isaac,  SOf  I  find   they  are  all  in  a  story. 
»ad,   I  believe  I  have  gone  too  far! 
Ii*crd,   Sure,   sir,  there  must  be  some  mis- 
Ice  ;  it  can't  be  my  sister  whom  he  has  seen. 
Jerome,  'Sdeatbl   you  are   as  jgreat  a  fool 
he!  what  mistake  can  there  her   did  not  I 
ck  up  Louisa,    and  hav'n't  I  the  key  in  my 
^Tk   pocket?  and  didn't  her  maid  show  him 
to  toe  dressing-room?  and  yet  you  talk  of 
mistake:  no,  the  Portuguese  meant  to  in- 


sult me — and,  but  that  this  roof  protects  him, 
old  as  I  am,  this  «word  should  do  me  justice. 
Isaac,  I  must  get  off  as   well  as  I  can — 
her  fortune  is  not  the  less  handsome. 

D  17  B  T. 

Isaac,  Believe  me,  good  sir,  I  neVr  meant 

to  oflend; 
My  mistress  I  love,  and  I  value  my  friend; 
To  win  her  and  wed  her  is  still  my  request. 
For  better,  for  worse — and  I  swear  I  don't  jest 
Jerome,   Zounds!  you*d   best  not  provoke 

me,  my  rage  is  so  high! 
Isaac,   Hold  him  fast,  I  beseech  you,   his 

rage  \%  so  high! 
Good   sir,  you're  too   hot,   and  this  place  I 

must  fly. 
Jerome.  You're  a  knave  and  a  sot,  and  this 

place  you'd  best  fly. 

Isaac,  Don  Jerome,  come  now,  let  ua  lay 
aside  all  joking,  and  be  serious. 

Jerome,  How? 

Isaac,  Ha ;  ha !  ha  1  I'll  be  hanged  if  you 
hav'n't  taken  my  abuse  of  your  daughter  se- 
riously. 

Jerome%  You  meant  it  so,  did  not  you? 

Isaac,  O  mercy,  no!  a  joke — just  to  try 
bow  angry  it  would  make  you. 

Jerome.  Was  that  all,  i'iaith?  I  didn't  know 
you  had  been  such  a  wag,  ha!  ha!  ha!  By 
M.  lago!  you  made  me  very  angry  though — 
well,  and  you  do  think  Louisa  handsomer 

Isaac,  Handsome!  Venus  de  Medicis  was 
a  sybil  to  her. 

Jerome,  Give  me  your  hand,  you  little  jo- 
cose rogue — Egad,  I  thought  we  had  been 
all  off. 

Ferd.  So!  I  was  in  hopes  this  would  have 
been  a  quarrel,  but  I  nnd  the  Jew  is  too 
cunning. 

Jerome,  Ay,  this  gust  of  nassion  has  made 
me  dry — I  am  seldom  rulHed-order  some  wine 
in  the  next  room — let  us  drink  the  poor  girl's 
health — poor  Louisa!  ugly,  hey!  Hal  ha!  ha! 
'Twas  a  very  good  joke,  indeed! 

Isaac,  And  a  very  true  one,  for  all  that 

Jerome,  And,  Ferdinand,  I  insist  upon  your 
drinking  success  to  my  friend. 

Ferd,  Sir,  I  will  drink  success  to  my  friend, 
with  all  my  heart. 

Jerome,  Come,  little  Solomon,  if  any  sparks 
of  anger  had  remained,  this  would  be  the 
only  way  to  quench  them. 

TRIO. 
A  bumper  of  good  liquor 
Will  end  a  contest  quicker 
Than  justice,  judge,  or  vicar: 

So  fill  a  cheerful  glass. 

And  let  good  humour  pass. 

But  if  more  deep  the  quarrel. 

Why  sooner  drain  the  barrel 

Than  be  the  hateful  fellow  i- 

That's  crabbed  when  he's  mellow. 

A  bumper,  etc  [ExeuM. 

ScENB  IV. — Isaac's  Lodgings. 

Enter  Louisa. 

Louisa,  Was  ever  truant  daughter  so  whim- 
sically circumstanced  as  I  am!  I  have  sent 
my  intended  husband  to  look  after  my  lover 
— the  man  of  my  father^s  choice  is  gone  to 
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bring  me  the  man  of  mj  own — but  bbiv  di 
spiritinfir  is  this  interral  of  expectation ! 


pectatK 


SONG. 

What  bard,  O.  Time,  disco.vefy 
With  wings  first  made  thee  move  7 
'  Ah!  sure  il  was  some  lover 
Who  ne*er  had  leA  his  love ! 
For  who  that  once  did  prove 
The  pangs  which  absence  brings, 
Though  but  one  day 
He  were  away, 

Could  picture,  thee  with  wings? 
What  bard,  etc 

Enter  Ca&los. 

So,  friend,  Is  Antonio  found? 

Carlos*  I  could  not  meet  with  bim,  lady; 
but  I  doubt  not  my  friend  Isaac  vrill  be  here 
with  him  presently. 

Louisa.  Oh,  shame!  you  have  used  no  di- 
ligence— 1  ibis  your  courtesy  to  a  lady,  who 
has  trusted  herself  to  your  protection  r 

Carlos*  Indeed,  madam,  I  have  not  been 
remiss. 

Louisa.  Well,  well ;  but  if  either  of  you 
bad  known  how  each  moment  of  delay  weighs 
upon  the  heart  of  her  who  loves,  and  waits 
die  object  of  her  love,  oh,  ye  would  not  then 
bave  trifled  thus! 

Carlos.  Alas,  I  know  it  well! 

Louisa*  Were  you  ever  in  love  then  ? 

Carlos.  I  was,  lady;  but  while  1  have  life, 
will  never  be  again. 

Louisa,  W^as  your  mistress  so  cruel? 

Carlos.  \i  she  bad  always  been  so^  I  should 
have  been  happier. 

SONG* 

0  had  my  love  ne*er  smiled  on  me^ 

1  neVr  had  known  such  anguish; 
But  think  bow  false,  how  cruel  she, 
To  bid  me  cease  to  languish; 

To  bid  me  hope  her  hand  to  gain, 
Breathe  on  a  flame  half  perishM ; 
And  then  with  cold  and  fixM  disdain 
To  kiU  the 'hope  she  cherishM. 

Not  worse  bis  fate,  who  on  a  wreck, 
That  droTc  as  winds  did  blow  it. 
Silent  had  left  the  shattered  deck. 
To  find  a  grave  below  it: 
Then  land  was  cried— no  more  resignM, 
He  gIow*d  with  joy  to  hear  it; 
Not  worse  his  fate,  his  woe,  to  find 
The  wreck  must  sink  ere  near  it! 

Louisa.  As  I  live,  here  is  your  friend  com- 
ing with  Antonio — Fll  retire  for  a  moment  to 
surprise  bim.  \JExiL 

Enter  Uaag  and  Avtonio. 

Ant.  Indeed,  my  good  friend,  you  must  be 
mistaken.  Clara  D^Almanza  in  love  with  me, 
and  employ  you  to  bring  me  to  meet  her! 
It  is  impossil>lel 

Isaac.  That  you  shall  see  in  an  instant — 
Carlos ,  where  is  the  lady  ?  {Carlos  points 
to  the  Door']  In  the  next  r«om,  is  she? 

AnL  Nay,  if  that  lady  is  really  here,  she 
certainly  wants  me  to  conduct  her  to  a  dear 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  long  been  her  lover, 

Isaac.  Pshaw!  I  tell  you  His  no  such  thing 

you  are  the  man  she  wants,  and  nobody 


but  you.    Here^s  ado  to  persuade  you  to  take 
a  pretty  girl  that*s  dying  for  yon! 

AnL   But  I  have  no  affection  for  this  Udj! 

Isaac,  And  you  have  for  Iiouisa,  bey?  but 
take  my  word  for  it,  Antonio,  yoa  bau  so 
chance  there  ^*o  you  may  as  well  secure  tbe 
good  that  offers  itself  to  you. 

Ant.  And  could  you  reconcile  it  to  jov 
conscience,  to  supplant  your  friend? 

IsacLc.  Pish  I  Conscience  has  no  more  to 
do  with  gallantry,  than  it  has  with  politics- 
why,  you  are  np  honest  fellow,  if  lore  ria^ 
make  a  rogue  of  you — so  come,  do  go  u, 
and  speak  to  her  at  last. 

AnL  W^ell,  I  .have  no  objection  to  tbaL 

Isaac.  [Opens  the  Door]  There— there  sbe 
is  — yonder  by  the  window — get  in,  do- 
\Pushes  him  in,  and  half  shuts  ike  Bwir\ 
— now,  Carlos,  now  I  shall  hamper  bim,  1 
warrant — stay ,  TU  peep  bow  they  go*  oo- 
egad,  he  looks  confoundedly  posed — now  slte'i 
coaxing  him — see,  Carlos,  be  begins  to  cone 
to — ay,  ay,  ke*li  soon  forget  bis  conscieoce. 

Carlos.  Look — now  they  are  both  laugbio^! 

Isaac.  Ay,  so  they  are — yes,  yes,  tbtv  art 
laughing  at  that  dear  friend  he  talked  of— aj, 
poor  devil,  they  ba^e  outwitted  him. 

Carlos.  Now  he*s  kissing  her  hand. 

Isaac.  Yes,  yes,  Taith,  tJbevVe  agreed— ie'j 
caught,  he*s  entangled — my  dear  Carlos ,  ve 
bave  brought  it  aoouL  Ob,  this  little  cunnlic 
head !   Fm  a  Machiavel — a  very  IVIachisTcL 

Carlos.  I  hear  somebody  inquiriog  for  k- 
— rU  see  who  it  b.  \Ex^  ^^ 

Enter  Antohio    and  LooiSA. 

Ant.  Well,  my  good  friend,  this  lady  b 
so  entirely  convinced  me  of  the  certaiotj  pi 
your  success  at  Don  Jerome*s,  that  1  bov 
resign  my  jpretensions  there. 

Isaac.  lou  never  did  a  wiser  thio|;,  W- 
lieve  me — and  as  for  deceiving  your  irad. 
that^s  nothing  at  all — tricking  is  all  fair  a 
love,  isnU  it,  ma*am? 

Louisa,  Certainly,  sir;  and  I  am  partici- 
larly  glad  to  find  you  are  of  that  opinioo. 

Isaac,  O  lud !  yes  ,  ina*am — let  any  v» 
outwit  me,  that  can,  I  say^— but  here,  (rt  ne 
join  your  bands — there,  you  lucky  ro^ne!  ! 
vrish  you  happily  married,  from  the  bolhff 
of  my  5oul! 

Louisa,  And  I  am  sure  if  you  wish  it,  w 
one  else  should  prevent  it. 

Is€UMCt  Now,  Antonio,  we  ^re  rivab  n- 
more;  so  let  us  be  friends,  will  yoa? 

Ant,  With  all  my  heart,  Isaac 

Isaac,  It  is  not  every  man,  lei  me  lellyoff, 
that  would  have  taken  sych  pains,  or  been  » 
generous  to  a, rival. 

Ant,  No,,  'faith ;  I  don*t  believe  there's  aso- 
tfaer  beside  yourself  in  all  Spain. 

Isaac.  WeU,  but  you  resign  all  preteasioE} 
to  the  other  lady? 

Ant.  That  I  do,  most  sincerely. 

Isaac  I  doubt  you  bave  a  ]|^e  haakerbf 
there  still. 

Ant.  None  in  the  last,  upon  my  soul 

Isaac.  I  mean  aAer  her  fortune. 

Ant,  No,  believe  me — You  are  keartiif 
welcome  to  every  thing  she  has. 

Isaac.  W^ell,  ffaith,  you  bave  the  best  «t 
the  bargain,  as  to  beauty,  twenty  to  ooe^ 
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no'w  m  tell  jou  a  secret — 1  am  to  carry  off 
Louisa  this  very  evening. 

Louisa.  Indeed ! 

Isaac,  Yes,  ?be  bas  sworn  not  to  take  a 
fiusband  from  ber  fatber^s  band — so,  l\e  per- 
suaded bim  to  trust  ber  to  'walk  witb  me  in 
:be  garden,  and  tbcn  we  sball  give  bim  tbe 
dip. 

Louisa,  And  is  Don  Jerome  to  know  no* 
hing  of  tbis  ? 

Isaac.  O  lud,  no!  tbere  lies  tbe  jest — I)on\ 
^'ou  see  tbat,  by  tbis  step,  I  oyen'eacb  bim? 
[  shall  be  entitled  to -tbe  girFs  fortune,  witb- 
>ut  settling  a  dutat  on  ber,  bat  ba!  ba!  Fm 
1  cunning  dog,  an*t  I?  A  sly  little,  'villain,  eb? 

^nL  iia !  ba !  ba !  yon  are  indeed ! 

Isaac,  Roguisb,  you*lI  say,  but  keen,  eb? — 
levilish  keenf 

Ant,  So  you  are  indeed  —  keen— rery  keen. 

Isaac,  And  wbat  a  laugb  we  sball  nave  at 
Don   Jerome^s,  wb<>n   tbe  truth   comes  out! 


,  o 


ley 

Louisa,  Yes,  Fll  answer  for  it,  we  sball 
lave  a  good  laugh  when  tbe  truth  comes  out, 
la  !  ba!  ba! 

Enter  Carlos. 

Carlos,  Here  are  tbe  dancers  come  to 
>ractise  tbe  fandango,  you  intended  to  have 
lonoured  Donna  Louisa  witb. 

Isaac,  O ,  I  sbaVt  want  tbem ;  but  as  I 
Tiust  pay  tbem,  TU  see  a  caper  for  my  money 
— Mrill  yo!i  excuse  me?    • 

Louisa,  Willingly. 

Isaac,  Here's  my  friend,  whom  you  may 
command  for  any  service.  Madam,  your  most 
>bedient — Antonio,  I  wish  you  all  happiness. 
—  Oh,  the  easy  blockhead!  what  a  tool  I  have, 
naile  of  bim  ! — This   was   a    master-piece! 

\jExit. 

Louisa,  Carlos,  will  you  be  my  guard 
igain,  and  convey  me  to  the  convent  of  Si. 
Catharine  ? 

AnL  Why,  Louisa  —  why  should  you  go 
here?  • 

Louisa,  I  have  my'  reasons,  and  you  must 
lot  be  seen  to  go  with  me ;  1  shall  write 
rom  thence  to  fny  father;  perhaps,  when  be 
inds  what  he  bas  driven  me  to,  he  may 
elent. 

Ant,  I  have  no  hope  from  bim — O  Louisa! 
a  these  arms  should  Be  your  sanctuary. 

Louisa,  Be  patient  but  for  a  little  while — 
riy  fatlier  cannot  force  me  from  thenoe.  But 
et  me  see  you  tbere  before  evening,  and  1 
vill  explain  myself. 

Ant,  I  shall  obey.^ 

Louisa.  Come,  friend — Antonio,  Carlos  bas 
teen  a  lover  himself. 

Ant,  Then  be  knows  tbe  Talue  of  his  trust. 

Carlos,  You  shall  not  find  me  unfaithfuL 

Tai  o. 
>oft  pity  never  leaves  tbe  gentle  breast 
/Vhere   love  bas    been  received   a   welcome 

guest; 
is   wandVing  saints   poor    huts   have  sacred 

made, 
le  hallows  ev^ry  heart  be  once  bas  sway'd; 
Vnd  when  bis  presence  we  no  longer  share, 
>till  leaves   compassion   as   a   relic  there. 

[ExeunL 


ACT  HI. 
Scene  I. — A  Library, 

Enter  j£aoME  and  Servant. 

Jerome,  Why,  1  never  waci  so  amazed  in 
my  life!  Louisa  gone  off  witb  Isaac  Mendosa, 
what!  steal  away  with  tbe  very  man  whom  I 
wanted  her  to  marry— elope  witb  ber  own 
husband,  as  it  were — it  is  impossible! 

Serv,  Her  maia  says,  sir,  ibey  bad  your 
leave  to  walk  in  tbe  garden ,  while  you '  was 
abroad  —  Tbe  door  oy  the  shrubbery  was 
found  open,  and  they  have  not  been  beard  of 
sinc^.  \ExiL 

Jerome,  Well,  it  is  tbe  most  unaccountable 
afiairl  *sdeatb  1  tbere  is  certainly.some  infernal 
mystery  in  it,  I  can*!  comprehend! 

Enter  Second  Servant  with  a  Letter, 

Serv,  Here  is  a  letter,  sir,  from  Signior 
Isaac  [Exit 

Jerome,  So,  so,  tl^is  will  explain — ay,  Isaac 
Mcndoza — let  me  see —  [Reads* 

''Dearest  Sir, 
^You  must,  doubtless,  be  much  surprised 
ot  mjr  /light  with  your  datigfUer  *  —  Yes, 
Vaith,  and  well  I  may — *^I  had  the  happi- 
ness to  goin  her  heart  ai  our  first  inter-' 
view^ — The  devil  you  bad! — ^* Butsfie  having 
unfortunately  made  a  vow  not  to  receive 
a  husband  from  your  lutnds,  Iwca  obliged 
to  comply  with  her  whim^ — So,  so! — "  fVe 
shall  shortly  throw  ourselves  ai  your  feet,  ' 
and  I  hope  you  will  liave  a  blessing  ready 
for  one,  wlio  will  then  be 

"  Your  son^in^law, 

^*  Isaac  Mendoza.** 

A  wbim,  bey?  Why,  t#e  deviFs  in  tbe  girl, 
I  think !  This  morning,  she  would  die  sooner 
than  have  bim,  and  before  evening,  she  runs 
away  with  him  1 — Well,  well,  my  wilfs  ac- 
complished-Alet  tbe  motive  be  what  it  will — 
and  the  Portuguese,  sore,  will  never  deny  to 
fulfil  tbe  rest  of  tbe  article. 

Enter  Servant,  with  anoOier  Letier, 

Ser.  Sir,  bere*s  a  man  below^  who  says  be 
brought  this  from  my  young  lady.  Donna 
Louisa.  [Exit. 

Jerome,  How !  yes,  it  is  my  daughter's  band 
indeed !  Lord,  there  was  no  occasion  for  tbem 
both  to  write;  well,  let's  see  wbat  she  says — 

[Reads. 

"My  dearest  Father, 

"  How  shall  I  entreat  your  pardon  for 

he  rash  step   I  httve  taken  —  how   confess 

/Af    motive?^ — Pish!  hasn't  Isaac  jist   t«ld 

me  the  motive? — one  would  think  they  weren*t 

together  when  they  wrote — **//*  I  have  a 

spirit  too  resentful  of  iU  usage,  Ihavetdsc 

a  heart  as  easily   affected  by  kindness^--' 

So,  so,  here  tbe  whole    matter  comes  out; 

her  resentment   for  Antonio's    ill    usage  has 

made    ber  sensible  of  Isaac's  kindness — yes, 

yes,  it  is  all  plain  enough — well — "/  am  noi 

mttrried  -yet,   though   with    a  man,  I  am 

convinced,   atlores  ?iie*'— Yes,   yes,    I  dare 

say  Isaac  is  very  fond  of  her-^" Bui  I  shall 

anxiously  expect  your  answer,   in   which, 

should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  your 
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[ActUI. 


consent,  you  wiU  make  completely  happy, 
"  Your  ever  affectionate  daughter^ 

Louisa,'* 
My  coDient?  to  be  sure  she  shall  have  it!  — 
egad,  I  was  never  better  pleased — I  have  ful- 
fifled   my  resolution — I   knew  I  should — Oh, 
thei«*fl  nothing  like  obstinacy^^wis! 

Enter  ServanL 

Let  the  man,  who  brought  the  last  letter,  wait ; 
and  get  me  a  pen  and  ink  below.  I  am  im- 
patient to  set  poor  Louisa*s  heart  at  rest— 
tLoUoa!  Lewis  1  Sancho! 

"Enter   Servants. 

See  that  there  be  a  noble  supper  provided  in 
the  saloon  to-oight — serve  up  my  oest  wines, 
and  let  me  have  music,  d*ye  hear? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir.  [Exeunt. 

Jerome.  And  order  all  my  doors  to  be 
thrown  open — admit  all  guests,  with  masks 
or  without  masks — Pfaith,  weMl  have  a  night 
of  it — And  ni  let  them  see  how  merry  an 
old  man  can  be. 

SONG. 

Oh,  the  days  when  I  was  youn^, 
When  I  laughM  in  fortunes  spite; 
Talked  of  love  the  whole  day  long. 
And  with  nectar  crowned  the  night  1 
Then  it  was,  old  father  Care, 
Little  reckM  I  lof  thy  frown  ; 
Half  thy  malice  youth  could  Bear, 
And  the  rest  a  bumper  drown. 

Truth,  they  say,  lies  in  a  well. 

Why,  I  vow  1  ne'er  could  see; 

Let  t^e  water-drinkers  tell, 

There  it  always  lay  for  me: 

For  when  sparkling  wine  went  round, 

Never  saw  1  falsehood's  mask; 

But  still  honest  trullf  I  found 

At  the  bottom  of  each  flask. 

True,  at  length  my  vigour's  flown, 

I  have  years  to  bring  decay ;      ^ 

Few  the  locks  that  now  I  own, 

And  the  few  1  have  are  grey. 

Yet,,  old  Jerome,  thou  may'st  boast. 

While  thy  spirits  do  not  tire; 

Still  beneath  thy  age's  frost 

Glowa  a  spark  of  youthful  fire.  [Exit. 

ScENS  n. — T/te  Neev  Piazza. 
Enter  Ferdir AMD  and  LoPB^. 

Ferd.  What,  could  you  gather  no  tidings 
of  her?  nor  guesi  where  she  was  gone?  O 
Clara  1  Clara! 

Lopez,  in  truth,  5ir,  I  could  not — That  she 
was  run  away  from  her  father,  was  in  every 
boiiy*s  tfioutb, — and  that  Don  Guzman  was  in 
pursuit  of  her  was  also  a  very  common  re- 
port— where  she  was  gone,  or  what  was  be- 
come of  her,  no  one  could  take  upon  them 
to  say. 

Ferd.  'Sdeath  and  fury,  you  blockhead  1  she 
can't  be  out  of  Seville. 

Lopez.  So  1  said  to  myself,  sir — ^'Sdeath  and 
fur)r,  you  blockhead,  says  L  she  can't  be  out 
of  Seville  ^-  Then  some  said,  she  had  hanged 
herself  for  love;  and  others  have  it,  Don  An- 
tonio had  carried  her  off. 

Ferd.  ^is  false,  scoundrel!  no  one  said  that. 

Lopez.  Then  I  misimderttood  them,  sir. 


Ferd.  Go,  fool,  get  home,  aad  never  let  aie 
see  you  again,  till  you  bring  me  news  of  Wr. 
[Exit  Lopez\  Ob,  how  my  fondness  for  tUt 
ungrateful  girl  has  hurt  my  dispoiitionl 

Enter  Isaac. 

Isaac.  Sof  I  have  her  safe,  and  have  odIj 
to  fmd  a  priest  to  marry  us.  Antonio  aov 
may  marry  Clara,  or  not,  if  he  pleases! 

Ferd.  VVhat?.what  was  that  you  said  o( 
Clara? 

Isaac.  Oh,  Ferdinand!  my  hrother-io-Uv, 
that  shall  be,  who  thought  of  meeting  joa! 

Ferd.  But  what  of  (Jara?« 

Isaac,  rfaith,  you  shall  hear.— This  nomia^ 
as  I  was  coming  down,  I  met  a  prct^  dm- 
sel,  who  told  me  her  name  was  Clara  d*A(- 
mania,  and  begged  my  protection. 

Ferd.  How? 

Isaac.  She  said  she  had  eloped  from  bff 
father,  Don  Guzman,  but  that  love  for  a  joosi 
gentleman  in  Seville  was  the  cause, 

Ferd.  Oh,  Heavens!  did  she  confess  it? 

Isaac.  Oh,  yes,  she  confessed  at  once^kt 
then,  says  she,  my  lover  is  not  informed  ci 
my  flight,  nor  suspects  my  intention. 

Ferd.  Dear  creature!  no  more  I  did iodee^' 
Oh,  I  am  the  happiest  fellow! — [AsideJ  Weil 
Isaac ! 

Isaac,  Why,  then  she  entreated  me  to  iik' 
him  out  for  her,  and  bring  him  to  her. 

Ferd.  Good  Heavens,  how  lucky!  —  Vic 
come  along;  let's  lose  no  time.  [Pulling  hif^ 

Isaac.  Zooks!  where  arc  we  to  go? 

Ferd.  Why,  did* any  thing  more  pasi? 

Isaac.  Any  thing  more!  yes;  the  end  ca' 
was,  that  I  w'as  moved  witb  her  speecbn. 
and  complied  with  her  desires. 

Ferd.  Well,  and  where  is  sbe? 

Isaac.  Where  is  she?  why,  don't  I  k-' 
you,  I  complied  with  her  requesC,  and  left  W 
safe  in  the  arms  of  her  lover. 

Ferd.  'Sdeath,  you  trifle  with  me!— 1  bn 
never  seen  her. 

Isaac.  You !  O  lud ,  no !  —  How  the  de^ 
should  you?  Twas  Antonio  she  wanted:  »> 
with  Antonio  I  left  her. 

Ferd.  Hell  and  madness!  [Aside^  VVbl 
Antonio  d'£rcilla? 

Isaac.  Ay,  ay,  the  very  man ;  and  the  h^ 

{>art  of  it  was,  he  was  shy  of  taking  bcri: 
irst  —  He  talked  a  good  deal  about  hoDOsr 
and  conscience,  and  decerring  some  der 
friend;  but,  lond,  we  soon  ovemtled  thsL 

Ferd.  You  did? 

Isaac.  Ob,  yes,  presently  —  Such  decei; 
says  he  —  Pish!  says  the  lady,  trickio^  ii  ^ 
fair  in  love  —  But  then,  my  finend,  %»j%  bt- 
Pshaw!  damn  your  friend,  says  L — do,  po«r 
wretch,  he  has  no  chance  —  no,  no;  hew 
hang  himself  as  soon  as  he  pleases. 

Ferd.   I  must  go,    or  I  shall  hctraj  ni}i^ 

Isaac.  But  stay,  Ferdinand,  you  ha  n^  Ik'- 
the  best  of  the  joke. 
'  Ferd.  Curse  on  your  joke ! 

Isaac.  Good  lack!  what's  the  matter  do* 
I  thought  to  have  diverted  you. 

Ferd.  Be  rack'd!  tortured!  damn'd- 

Isaac.  VVhy,  sure  you  are  not  ike  yoa 
devil  of  a  lov^r,  are  you?  J.'^aiifay  as  sat^ 
can  be.  he  is  —This  is  a  bellcr  job  ^ 
t'other,  ha!  hrl  ha! 


■■■■■ 


SCBRE  3.] 

Ferd,  Wbat,  do  you  Jftugk?  you  viJe,  mis- 
diierous  Tarlet!  [^Coilars  him]  but  that  yonVe 
beneath  my  anger,  IM  tear  your  heart  out. 

•  [Tfiroivs  him  from  him, 

Isiutc,  O  mercy  2  liere*s  usage  for  a  brother- 
In-Jaw ! 

Ferd.  But,  hark  ye,  rascal!  teli  me  directly 
nrhere  these  false  friends  are  gone,  or,  by  my 

Isaak,  For  Heaven^s  sake,  now,  my  dear 
)rotfaer-in«]aw ,  donU  he  in  «  rage  — 1*11  re- 
;oiJect  as  wcU  as  I  can. 

Ferd.  Be  ^uick  then! 

^Isaac*  I  will,  I  will — but  people*s  memorief 
fi/Ter  —  some  ba^e  a  treacherous  memory — 
low  mine  is  a  cowardly  Tnemory^ — it  takes  to 
:s  heels,  at  sight  of  a  orawn  sword,  it  does, 
faith;  and  I  could  as  soon  fight  as  recollect. 

Ferd,  Zounds!  tell  me  the  truth,  and  I 
'on*t  hurt  you. 

Isaac,  No,  no,  I  know  you  won't,  my  dear 
rother>in-law  —  hut  that  ili^ooking  thing 
lere — 

Ferd.  What,  then,  you  won't  tell  me? 
Isaac.    Yes,   yes,   I  will;    Vi\  tell   you   all, 
jott  my  soul — but  why  need  you  listen  sword 

bandr 

Ferd.  \'Vhy,  there.  [Puis  up]  Now, 
Isaac.    Why  then,  1  believe  they  are  gone 
— that  is,  my  friend  Carlos  told  me,  he  had 
[\  Donna  Clara — dear  Ferdinand,  keep  your 
nds  off — at  the  conTcnt  of  St;  Catharine. . 
Ferd.  Si.  Catharine! 

Isaac,  Yes;  and  that  Antonio  was  to  come 
her  there. 

Ferd.  Is  this  the  truth? 
Isaac,    It  is  indeed*— and  all  I  know,    as  I 
pe  for  life. 

Ferd,  Well,  coward,  take  your  life- — Tis 
it  false,  dishonourable  Antonio,  who  shall 
1  my  Tengeance.  • 

Isaac.  Ay,  ay,  kill  him— cut  his  throat,  and 
Jcome. 

Ferd.  But,  for  Clara — infamy  on  herl  she 
not  vrorth  my  resentment. 
Tsaac.  No  more  she  is,  my  dear  brother- 
la^^.  Ffaith ,  I  would  not  l>e  angry  about 
' — she  is  not  w^orth  it,  indeed. 
Ferd,  Tis  false!  she  is  worth  the  enmity 
princes.        v 

^saae.  True,  true,  so  she  is ;  and  I  pity  you 
eedingly  for  having  lost  her. 
^^erd.    'Sdeath,  you  rascal!  how  durst  you 
\  of  pitying  mer 

^saac.  Oh,  dear  krother>in>law,  I  beg  par- 
I ,  I  don't  pity  you  in  the  least,  upon  my 
I. 

'^erd.  Get  hence,  fool,  and  provoke  me  no 
her;    n6thing  hut  your  insignificance  saves 

I. 

saac.  I'failb,  then  my  insignificance  is  the 
L  friend  1  hare.  —  I'm  going,  dear  Ferdi- 
d  — What  a  curst  faot-neaded 
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bull^  it 
\hxeunL 

:£T«K  III. — The  Garden  of  ihe  Convent 

JEn^r  Louisa  md  Cla&a. 

,ouis4X.  A^  you  really  wash   my  brother 

r  not  6nd  you  out?    -  • 

*Uzn€M.    'Why  else  have  1  concealed  myself 

er  iisM  disguise? 

,azsis€M*  Why,  perhaps,  because  the  dress 


becomes  you;  for  you  certainly  donH  intend 
to  be  a  nun  for  life. 

Clara,  If,  indeed,  Ferdinand  had  not  of- 
fended rae  so  last  night-^ 

Louisa.  Come,  come,  it  was  his  fear  of 
losing  you  made  him  so  rash. 

Ciara.  Well,  you  may  think  me  cruel- 
hut  I  swear,  if  he  were  here  this  instant,  I 
belteve  I  should  forgive  hinu  , 

8  o  N  6. 

By  him  we  love  offended. 
How  soon  our  anger  flies! 
One  day  apart,  'tis  ended; 
Behold  him,  and  it  dies. 

Last  nieht,  your  rovi/ig  brother, 
^nrag'cf  I  hade  depail; 
Aifd  sure  his  rude  presumption 
Deserved  to  lose  my  heart 

Yet,  were  he  now  before  mey 
In  spite  of  injured  pride 
I  fear  my  eyes  would  pardon 
Before  my  tongue  could  chide. 

Louisa.  I  protest,  Clara,  I  shall  begin  to 
think  you  are  seriously  resolved  to  enter  on 
your  probation. 

Clara,  And,  seriously,  I  very  much  douht 
whether  the  character  of  a  nun  would  not 
become  me  best. 

Louisa.  Why,  to  be  sure,  the  character  of 
a  nun  is  a  very  becoming  one  at  a  masque-* 
rade;  hut  no  pretty  woman,  in  her  senses, 
ever  thought  of  taking  the  veil  for  above  a 
ufght 

Clara.  Yonder  I  see  your  Antonio  is  re« 
turned — I  shall  only  interrupt  you ;' ah,  Louisa^ 
with  what  happy  eagerness  you  turn  to  look 
for  him  I  \ExiU 

Eni^r  Antonio. 

AnL  Well,  my  Louisa,  any  news  since  I 
left  you? 

Louisa.  None  —  The  messenger  is  not  re- 
turned from  my  father. 

jini.  Well,  I  confess,  I  do  not  perceive 
what  we  are  to  expect  from  him. 

Louisa.  I  shall  be  easier,  however,  in  having 
made  the  trial:  f  do  not  doubt  your  sincerity* 
Antonio;  but  Uiere  is  a  chilling  air  around 
poverty,  that  often  kills  affection,  that  was  not 
nursed;  in  it  — If  we  would  make  love  our 
household  god,  we  had  best  secure  him  a 
comfortable  roof. 

SONG— ^ANTONIO. 

.  How  oft,  Louisa,  hast  thou  told, 
(Nor  wilt  thou  the  fond  boast  disown). 
Thou  wouldst  not  lose  Antonio's  love 
To  reign  the  partner  of  a  throne.     , 
And  by  those  lips,  that  spoke  so  kind, 
And  by  that  hand,  IVe  nress'd  to  mine. 
To  be  the  lord  of  wealth  and  power, 
By  Heav'ns,  1  would  not  part  with  thine ! 

Then  how,  my  soul,  can  we  be  poor, 
Who  own  what  kingdoms  could  not  buy? 
Of  this  true  heart  thou  shalt  be  queen. 
And,  serving  thee,  a  monarch  I. 
Thus  uncontroll'd,  in  mutual  bliss. 
And  rich  in  love's  exhaustless  mine, 
Do  thou  snatch  treasures  from  my  lips, 
And  I'll  take  kingdonu  back  from  thnel 
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Enter  Matd.  <vith  a  Letter, 


Louisa,  My  fathers  answer,  I  suppose. 

AnK  My  dearest  Louisa ,  you  may  be  as- 
suredy  that  it  contains  nothing  but  threats  and 
reproaches. 

Louisa.  Let  us  see»  however  —  [A^odlf] 
**Dearest  daitghier,  make  your  lover  happy  ; 
you  have  my.  full  consent lo  marry  as  your 
ivhim  has  chosen,  but  be  sure  come  home 
and  sup  with  your  affectionate  father^ 

Ant,  You  jest,  Louisa! 

Louisa,  \_Gives  him  ihe  Letter^  Read — 
read. 

Ant,  Tis  so,  by  Heavens  !-^sure  there  must 
be  some  mistake;  but  that*s  none  of  our  bu- 
siness—  Now,  Louira,  you  have  no  eicuse 
for  delay. 

Louisa.  Shall  we  not  then  return  an4  ihank 
my  father? 

Ant,  But  first  let  the  priest  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  recall  his  word — Fil  fly  to  pro- 
cure one. 

Louisa,  Nay,  if  you  part  with  me  again, 
perhaps  you  may  lose  me. 

Ant,  Come  then — there  is  a  friar  of  a  neigh- 
bouring convent  is  my  friend;  you  have  al- 
ready been  diverted  by  the  manners  of  a 
nunnery;  let  us  see  whether  there  is  less  hy- 
pocrisy among  the  holy  fathers. 

Louisa,  i*m  afraid  not,  Antonio— for  in  re«* 
Bgion,  as  in  friendship,  they  who  profess  most 
are  ever  the  least  sincere.  [Exeunt, 

/ 
En0er  Clara. 

Clctra.  So,  yonder  they  go,  as  happy  as  a 
mutual  and  confessed  affection  can  mahe  them, 
while  I  am  lef^  in  solitude.  Hei^ho !  love  may 
perhaps  excuse  the  rashness  of^an  elopement 
nt>m  one*s  friend,  but  I  am  sure,  notfamg  but 
the  presence  of  the  man  we  love  can  support 
it — Hal  what  do  I  see!  Ferdinand,  as  I  hve! 
how  could  he  gain  admission — ^by  potent  gold. 
I  suppose,  as  Antonio  did  —  How  eager  and 
disturbed  he  seems— he  shall  not  knownte  as 
yet.  '  [Lets  dotvn  her  veil, 

Ent^r  Feudimamo. 

JFerd,  Yes,  those  were  certainly  they— uny 
information  was  right.  [Godng, 

Clara.  [Stops  him"]  Pray;  f  ignior,  what  is 
your  business  here? 

Ferd,  No  matter — no  matter — Oh,  they 
stop — [Looks  Of//]  Yes,  that  is  the  perfidious 
Clara  indeed! 

Clara,  So,  a  jealous  error — Pm  glad  to  see 
him  so  moved.  [Aside, 

Ferd,   Her  disguise  can't  conceal  her — ^No, 

no,  I  know  her  too  well. 

Clara,  Wonderful  discernment  I  but^signior — 

Ferd,  Be  quiet,  eood  nun ;   donU  tease  me — 

By  Heavens,  she  leans  upon  his  arm,   hangs 

fondly  on  it!  O  woman!  woman! 

Clara,  But  signior,  who  is  it  you  want? 

Ferd,  Not  you,  not  you,  so  pr'ythee  don't 
tea^e  me.  Yet  pray  stay— <gentle  nun,  was  it 
not  Donna  Clara  d'Ahnanza  just  parted  from 
you? 

Clara*  Clara  d'Abnanaa,  signior,  is  iftol  yet 
out  of  the  garden. 

Ferd.  Ay,  ay,  I  knew  I  was  right  —  And 
pray  is  not  that  -gentleman,  now  at  the  porch 
with  her,  Antonio  d*£rcilla? 


Clara,  It  is  indeed,  signior. 

Ferd,  So,  so\  now  but  one  question  nort^ 
can  you  inform  me  for  what  pofpose  tWy 
have  gone  away?  ^ 

Clara,  They  are  gone  to  be  nanieiii  I 
believe. 

Ferd,  Very  well — enoagh— now  if  I  dWt 
mar  their  wedding!  \JLx\L 

Clara,  [Unveils\  I  thought  iealoosy  ha4 
made  lovers  quick-lighted,  but  it  kas  roadie 
mine  blind*— I^uisa's  story  accounts  to  me 
for  this  error,   and  1  am  glad  to  find  1  have 

Eower  enough  over  him  to  make  him  so  «d- 
appy.  But  why  should  not  I  be  present  at 
bis  surprise  w^hen  undeceived?  \Vbeo  bet 
through  the  porch,  Fll  follow  him;  and  ptrliapi» 
Louisa  shaif  not  singly  be  a  bride. 

I  SONG. 

Adieu,  thou  dreary  pile,  where  never  dies 
The  sullen  echo  of  repentant  sighs! 
Ye  sister  mourners  of  each  lonely  cell, 
Inured  to  hymns  and  sorrow,  fare  ye  wefl! 
For  happier  scenes.  I  fly  this  darksome  ero^;. 
To  saints  a  prison,  but  a  tomb  to  love !  \Ex\L 

SCENB  IV. — A  Court  before  the  Prhrj. 

Enter  Isaac,  crossing  t/^e  Stage. 
Enter  Amtobio. 

'Ant,  What,  my  friend  Isaac! 

Jsaac,  Wlnt,  Antonio !  "wish  me  joy !  Uu^' 
Louisa  safe. 

Ant,  Have  you? — I  wish  yoa  joy  witli . 
my  soul. 

Isaac,  Yes,  I  am  come  here  to  procnit. 
priest  to  marry  us. 

AnL  So,  then  we  arc  both  on  the  sar- 
errand;    I  am  come  to  look   for  Father Psj- 

Isaac,  Hah!  I  am  glad  on\ — but,  ffaitk,  k' 
must  tack«me  first;  my  love  is  waiting. 

Ant,  So  is  mine.  — I  leA  her  in  the  pori 
•  Isaac,  Ay,  but  I  am  in  haste  to  get  baa 
to  Don  Jerome. 

Ant,  And  so  am  I  too. 

Isaac,  Well,  perhaps  hell  aave  time,  a^ 
many  us  both  together—or  I'll  be  your  fatk: 
and  you  shall  be  mine.  Come  along— i- 
yottVe  obliged  to  me  for  all  this. 

Ant,  Yes,  yes.  [Extrut 

SCENB  V. — A  Room  in  the  Priory.^¥%iii- 
ai  the  Table,  drinking, 

GLEE   AND   CnORUS. 

This  bottle's  the  sun  of  our  table. 
His  beams  are  rosy  wine; 
We,  planets,  that  are  not  able 
Witibout  his  help  to  shine. 
Let  mirth  and  glee  abound! 
You'll  soon  grow  bright 
With  borrowM  light. 
And  shine  as  he  goes  routed. 
Paul.  Brother  Francis,  toss  tbe  bottle  akcK 
and  give  me  your  toast 

Francis,   Have  we  drank  the  abbess  d  >■ 
Ursuline? 
PauL  Yes,  yes;  she  was  the  last 
Francis,  'then  FH  give  yoi^ffce  hlse^* 
nun  of  St.  Catharine's. 

Paul.  With  all  my  keait.  [AnkAsl  P»' 
brother  Augustine,  were  then  tagrWwacbfl"^ 
left  in  ny^  absence?  . 
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Auff.  Don  Juan  Cordolia  has  left  a  hundred 
ducaUy  to  remember  him  in  our  raaaaei. 

PtxuL  Has  be?  let  them  be  paid  to  our  vine 
merchant »  and  we*ll  remember  him  in  our 
cupSy  which  will  do  just  as  well.  Any  thing 
more? 

Aug,  Tes;  Baptlslay  the  rich  miser,  who 
died  last  week,  has  bequeathed  us  a  thousand 
pisloles ,  and  the  silver  lamp  he  used  in  <his 
own  chamber  9  to  burn  beibre  the  image  of 
St  Anthony. 

PauU  ^was  well  meant,  hut  we^ii  employ 
bis  money  better— Baptista's  bounty  shall  light 
tbe  living,  not  the  dead. — SL  Anthony  is  not 
afraid  to  be  left  in  the.  dark,  though  he  was — 
See  who's  there. 

[A  knocking,  Franq^  goes  to  the  door, 
euid  opens  it* 

Enter  Porter. 

Porter.  Here's  one  without  in  pressing  haste 
to  speak  with  Father  Paul. 

hrancis.  Brother  Paul! 
[Paul  comes  from  behind  a  curtain, 
with  a  glass   of  wine,    and  in  "his 
Hand  a  piece  of  cake, 

Paul.  Here!  how  durst  you,  fellow,,  thus 
abruptly  break  io  upon  our  devotions? 

Porter,  I  thought  they  were  finished. 

Paul,  No,  they  were  ^ot— were  they,  Brother 

rancis  r 

Francis,  Not  hy  a  bottle  each; 

Paul,  But  neither  you  nor  your  'fellows 
mark  how  the  hours  go — no,  you  mind  nothing 
but  the  gratif^'ing  of  your  appetites:  ye  eat 
and  swill,  and  sleep,  and  gormandize,  and 
thrive,   while  we  are  wasting  in  mortificai&on. 

Porter,  We  ask  no  more  than  nature  craves. 

PauL  Tis  false,  ye  have  more  appetites 
than  hairs!  and  your  flashed,  sleek,  ami  paD»- 
pered  appearance  is  the  disgrace  of  our  order — 
out  on^t  —  If  you  are  hungry ,  can^t  you  be 
contenf  with  the  wholesome  roots  of  the  earth; 
and  if  you  are  dry,  isn't  there  the  crystal 
spring?  [^Drinks']  Put  this  away,  [Gioes  ^ 
fflassj  and  show  me  where  rm  wanted. 
[Porter  draws  the  ekus, — Paul,  going, 
turnsJi  ^f  y^^  would  have  drank  it,  if  there 
had  been  any  left.    Ah,  glutton!  glutton  U 


Scene  VJ.— 7%e  Court  before  the  Priory^, 

Enter  Isaac  and  Antom^q. 

^  Isaac*  A  plaguy  while  coming,  this  saine 
Father  Paul — He^s  detained  at  vespers,  I  sup- 
pose, poor  fellow. 

Ant,  Nof  here  he  comes.  ^ 

•       '   .        .      . 

Eater  Paul. 

Good  Father  Paal,  I  craivc  youv  blessing. 

Isaac  Yes,  good  Father  Piml,  we  are  cdme 
to  beg  a  favo|ir.    '  !  •  <  .     • 

Paul,  What  is  if,  pray? 

Isaac.  To  marry  ui)  good  Faflier  Paul; 
and  in  truth  thou  dost  •looi>  the  ^ry  pvie^  of 
Hymen.       .  •         » 

Paul,  In  short,  I  may  be  called  sor  for  I 
deal  in  repentMice'  anc^imorUfication.'    .     \ 

Isaac,  jMo»  noi'-thou  se^mest  an  ofiioea  of 
Hymen,  because^ thy  ppesemee  speaka'iMnMnt 
and  good  humour.  ■>'•,. 

Paul  Alasl  my  appeanofce'  is  dwaritfiiL — 


Bloated  I  'am»  .indeed!  for  fasting  is  a  windy 
recreation,  and  it  hathswoln  mehkeahladder* 

Ant.  But  thou  hast  a  good  Iresh  colour  in 
thy  lace,  father;  rosy,  i'faith* 

Paul,  Yes,  I  have  blushed  for  mankind,  till 
the  hue  of  my  shame  is  as  fised  as  their  vices. 

Isaac,  Good  man! 

Paul,  And  1  have  laboured  too,  but  to  what 
purpose?  they  continue  to  sin  under  my 
very  nose. 

Isaac.  Ifecks,  father,  I  should  have .  guessed 
as  much,  for  your  nose  seems  to  be  put  to 
the  blush  more  than  any  other  part  ot  your 
face.  ^  •  ^ 

Paul,  -Gof  you're  a  wag. 

AnL  But,  to  the  purpose,  father«-will  yon 
oiEciate  for  us? 

Paul,  To  join  young  people  thus  clandes- 
tinely is  not  safe:  and,  indeed,  I  have  in  my 
heart  many  weighty  reasons  against  it. 

Ant.  And  I  hava  io  my  hand  many  weighty 
reasons  for  it.  Isaac,  hav'n't  you  an  argument 
or  two  in  our  favduf  about  you? 

Isacuc,  Yes,  yes ;  here  is  a  most  unanswerable 
purse. 

Paul,  For  shame!  you  make  me  angry: 
you  forget  who  I  am,  and  when  importunate 
people  have  forced  their  trash -^  ay,  into  this 
pocket,  here — or  into  this — why,  then  tbe  sin 
was  theirs.  \Tliey  put  money  into  his  pockets^ 
Fie,  now  bow  you  distress  mc!  I  would  re- 
turn it,  buit  that  I  must  touch  it  that  way, 
and  so  wrong  my  oath. 

Ant,  Now  then,  come  with  us. 

Isaac,  Ay,  now  give  us  your  title  to  joy 
and  rapture. 

Paul,  Well,  when  your  hour  of  repentance 
comes,  don't  blame  me. 

Ant,  No  bad  caution  to  my  friend  Isaac. 
\Aside'\  Well,  well,  father,  do  you  do  your 
part,  and  I'll  abide  the  consequence. 

Isaac.  Ay,  and  so  will  I.  yThejr are going,^ 

Enter  Louisa,  running. 

Louisa,  Q,  Antonio,  Ferdinand  is  at  the 
porch,  and  inquiring  for  us.     ^     .  > 

Is4xac,  Who?  Don  >Ferdinandl  he's  not  in- 
quiring for  me,  I  hope. 

Ant^Ftar  not,  my  love;  Til  soon  pacify  him. 

mfsaac.  E^ad,  you  won't — Antonio,  lake  my 

advi^ ,   ana  run  away :    this  Ferdinand  is  the 

most  unmeroifol  'dogl   and  has  the  cursedest 

long  sword!  —  and,   upon  my  soul,  he  comes 

00  purpose  to  cut  your  throat; 
AnL  Never  fear,  never  tfear. 
Isaac.   Well,  you  may,  stay  if  you  will; 

but  rU  get  some  one  to  marry  »«;   lor,  W 
St  lago,  he  shall  never  marry  me  again,  while 

1  am  master  of  a  pair  of  heels*      [Jinns  out. 


V  EiHsr  Ferdinand^ 

'Ferd,  So,  sir,  I'  have  met  w^  you  at  last. 

Aiit.  Well.  sir. 

Ferd.  Base,  treacherous  man !  whence  -can 
b  fhlse,  dteeitCiil  soul^  like  yours,  borrow  con- 
fidence to  look  so  steadily  on  the  many on^ve 
ifljured?       )'         .    .   .  .       <i 

'Ant.  Ferdinimd,  'you  aie  -  too -warmo-*-' 'tis 
true  you'  find .  nle  >«n  the  point  of  wedding 
one  I  love  beyond  my  life;  but  no  ara;nmnnt 
of  mine  prevailed -on  her  to 'elope  —  I  scorn 
deceit,  as  much  i^s^'yon  *^fiy  Heaivan  I  knew 
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not  she  had  left  licr  fatbet^s,  till  I  saw  ber. 

Ferd.  Wbat  a  mean  excuse!  You  have 
wronged  your  friend,  tben,  for  one,  whose 
wanton  forwardness  anticipated  your  treachery 
-—of  this;,  indeed,  your  Jew  pander  informed 
me;  hut  let  your  conduct  he  consistent,  and 
since  you  have  dared  to  do  a  wrong,  follow 
me,  and  show  you  have  a   spirit  to'  avow  it. 

Louisa*  Antonio,  i  perceive  his  mistake— 
leave  him  to  rae. 

Paul,  Fnend,  you  are  rude,  to  interrupt 
the  union  of  two  wiJiing  hearts. 

Ferd.  No^  meddling  priest,  the  hand  he  seeks 
is  mine.       ^  •  ^ 

Paul,  If  so,  Y\\  proceed  no  further.  Lady, 
did  you  ever  promise  tbis  youth   your  hand? 

tl'o  jLouisa,  i»ho  shakes  her  head, 
liara,  I  thank  you  for  your  silence — 
I  would  not  have  heard  your  tongue  avow 
such  falsity,  he*t  your  punishnrent  to  remember 
1  have  not  re[Nroached  you< 


[Act  10. 

Wordy  vows  of  leignM  recaid; 

WeHbe  knows  when  they  Ye  sinctre, 

Never  alow  to  giTe  reward: 

For  his  glory  is  to  prove 

Kind  to  those  who  wed  for  love.  [JSxeimi 

Scene  VII.^-^  Grand  Saloon, 
Enter  Don  Jeroiie,  Servants,  and  Lopez. 

Jerome,  Be  sure  now  let  every  thing  be  ia 
the  best  order— -let  all  my  servants  have  ra 
their  merriest  faces  —  but  tell  them  to  gel  as 
littJe  drunk  as  possible,  till  after  auppcr.  So, 
Lopei,  where*s  your  master?  aha^ni  we  ban 
him  «t  supper? 

Lopez,  Indeed,  I  believe  not,  sir— be*smad, 
I  doubt ;  Fm  sure  he  has  firirhteil  me  from  him. 

Jerome,  Ay,  ay,^  be*s  after  some  weoch,  1 
suppose  ?  a  young  rake !  \Vell,  well,  we^li  be 
merry  without  him* 


Enter  Clara. 

Clara,  What  mockeiy  is  this? 
Ferd,  Antonio,  you  are  protected  now,  but 
we  shall  meet. 

[Going,   Clara  holds  one  Arm,  and 
Louisa  the  other. 

DUET. 

Louisa,  Turn  thee  round,  I  pray  thee, 

Calm  awhile  thy  rage.  ■ 
Clara,     I  must  help  to  stay  thee, 

And  thy  wrath  assuage. 
Louisa,  Couldst  thou  not  discover 

One  so  dear  to  thee? 
Clara.     Canst  thou  be  a  lover. 

And  thus  fly  from  rae  ?  yScth  unveil, 

Ferd,  How*s  this!  my  sister!  Clara  too — 
Vm  confounded. 

Louisa,  *Tis  even  so,  good  brother. 

Paul.  Howl  wbat  impiety  1  Did  the  man 
want  to  marry  his  own  sister? 

Louisa,  And  ar*n*t  you  ashamed  of  your- 
self, not  to  know  your  own  sister? 

Clara,  To  drive  away  your  own  mistress— 

Louisa,  DonH  you  see  how  jealousy  blinds 
people  ? 

Clara,   Ay,  and  will  you   ever  be  .jealous 

again?  • 

Ferd,  Never— nerer^—you ,  sister,  I^ow 
will  forgive  roc — but  hotr,  Clara,  shall  1  pre- 
sume— 

Clara,  No,  no,  fust  now  you  told  me  not 
to  tease  you  —  *'VVho  do  you  want,  good 
signior?*  ^Notyou,  not  you."  Oh,  you  blind 
wretch!  but  swear  never  to  be  jealous  again, 
and  rjl  forgive  you. 

Ferd.  By  all— 

Clara.  There,  that  will  do— you'll  keep  the 
oath  just  as  well.  '  \Gives  her  Hand. 

Louisa.  But.  brother,  here  is  one,  to  whom 
some  apology  is  due. 

Ferd.  Antonio^  I  am  ashamed  to  think — 

jint.  Not  a  word  of  ^aouse,  Ftrdinand-^I 
biure  not  been*  in  love  myself  without  learning 
that  a  lover's  anger  should  never  be  resented*^ 
bnt  com.c*-«let  us  retire •  with  this  good. father, 
and  we'U  explain  to  jroit  -  the  i  cause  of  *this 

«LBB  AND  «aOll0fi. 

Oft  docs  Hytneo  smile  to*  hear 


Enter  Servant. 
Serv.  Sir,  here  is  Signtor  Isaac. 

Enter  Isaac. 

Jerome.  So,  my  dear  son-in-law  —  tkere^ 
take  my  blessing  and  forgiveoess.— But  whats 
my  daughter?  where*s  £ouisa? 

Isaac,  She*s  without,  impatient  fbrablcsi- 
ing,  but  almost  afraid  to  enter. 

Jerome,  Oh,  fly  anti  bring  her  in.  [£sii 
Isaak]  Poor  girl,  I  long  to  see  her  preltj  face. 

Isaac,  \_H^ithoutJ  Cone,  my  charmer!  bt 
trembling  angel! 

Enter  Isaac    and  Duenna;    Don   Jerou 
^       runs  to  meet  thern;  she  kneels, 

.   Jerome.  Come  to  my  arms,   my  —  TStarH 
back]   Why,  who  the  devil  bar^  we  here? 

Isaac,  Nay,  Don  Jerome,  you  promised  ker 
forgiveness;  see  how  the  dear  creature  droops! 

Jerome.  Droops  indeed!  Why,  gad  taW 
me,  tbis  is  old  Margaret — but  where*s  nj 
daughter,  whereas  Louisa? 

Isaac.  Why,  here;  before  yoor  eyes — ^nar, 
don^t  be  abashed,  my  sweet  wifel 

Jerome.  Wife  with  a  Tengeaoce!  WiiT, 
sounds,  you  have  not  married  the  Dneona! 

Duenna,  [Kneeling]  O,  dear  papa!  yoo'il 
not«disown  me,  sure! 

^Jerome,   Papa!  papa!   VVby,  sounds,  jov 
impudence  is  as  great  as  your  ugliness! 

Isaac,  Hise,  my  charmer,  go  throw  your 
snowy  arms  about  his  neck,  and  coovioce 
htm  you  are — 

Duenna.  Ob,  sir,  forgive  me! 

[Entiraees  hii^ 

Jerome,  Help!  murder  1  , 

Servants,  What*s  the  matter,  si4l 

Jerome.  W^hy,  here,'  this  damned  Jew  has 
brought  an  old  harridan  to.  strangle  me. 

Isaac,  LfCrd,  it  ts  bis  ovrn  dau^btefv  s^d  k 
is  so  hard-hearted  he  wonU  foi^ve  her. 

Enter  Antokio,  and.  Louisa;  thej  kneel 
:    Jerome,  Zounds  and  fury !  what*aliercoov? 
who  sent  for  you,   sir,    and  who  the  denl 
are  you? 

Ant.  This  lady's  husband^  air. 

Isaac*  A}[t  thai  he-,isi  VU  he  sworn;  for  I 
lefk.themJwitb  the  prif^ty  and  wea  to  hate 
given  her  away. 

J^rnnAk  You  wtxtH  , 
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Isaac*    Ay;  thafi  my  lionest  friend,  An- 

lio:    and  that's  tlie  little  girl,   I  told  you  I 

1  hampered  him  with. 

Teronte,    Why,   you  ate   either  drunk^or 

id — this  is  my  daughter.  .  • 

Uaac.  No,  nb ;  'tis  you  are  both  drunk  and 

d,  I  think — here's  ypur  daughter. 

Jerome,    Hark  ye,    old  iniquity,  will   you 

•lain  all  this,  or  not? 

Duenna.  Come  then,  Don  Jerome,  I  will — 

ugh  our  habits  might  inform  you  all — look 

your  daughter,  there,  and  on  me. 
haac.  What's  this  1  hear? 
Duenna,  The  truth  is,  that  in  your  passion 
\  morning,  you  made  a  small  mistake;   for 
1  turned  your  daughter  out  ol  doors ,   and 
ked  up  your  humbl«  servant. 
Isaac,  Cilud!  Olud!  here's  a  m'etty  fellow, 
turn  his  daughter  out  of  doors,   inAad  of 

old  Duenna. 

Jerome.  And,  Olud  I  here's  a  pretty  fellow, 
marry  an  old  Duenna  instead  of  my  daugh- 
— but  how  came  the  rest  about? 
Duenna.  I  have  ofily  to  add,  that  I  re* 
ined  in  your  daughter's  place,  and  had  the 
>d  fortune  to  engage  th<;  affections  of  my 
eet  husband  here. 
Isaac.    Her«husband!   why,  you  old  witch, 

you  think  I'll  be  your  husband  now?  this 
a  trick,  a  cheat,  and  you  ought  all  to  be 
lamed  of  yourselves. 

Ant  Hark  ye,  Isaac,  do  you  dare  to  com- 
lin  of  tricking? — Don  Jerome,  I  give  you 
r  word,  this  cunning  Portuguese  has  brought 
this  upon  himself,  by  endeavouring  to 
srreach  you,  by  setting  your  daughter's 
tune,  without  making  any  settlement  in 
urn. 

Jerome.  Overreach  me! 
Louisa,  Tis  so,  indeed,  sir,   and  we   can 
Dve  i*  to  you. 
Jerome.  VVhy,  gad  take  me,  it  must  be  so, 

he  could  never  have  put  up  with  such  a 
:e  as  Margaret's — so,  little  Solomon,  I  wish 
u  joy  of  your  wife,  with  all  my  soul. 
Louiscu  Isaac,  tricking  is  all  fau*  in  lo 

you  alone  for  the  plot 
Ani.  A  cunning  dog,  ar'n't  you?  A  sly  little 
Iain,  heh? 


Louisa.  Roguish,  perhaps;   hut  keen,  devil- 

1  keen. 

Jerome,  Yes,  yes;  his  aunt  always   called 

n  little  Solomon. 

Isaac.  Why»  the   plaj^ues   of  Egypt  upon 

u  all ! — but  do  you  tjiuk  I'll  submit  to  such 

imposition? 
Ant.  Isaak,  one  serious  word — you'd  better 

content  as  you  are;  for,  believe  me,  you 
ill  find,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
ere  is  not  a  fairer  subject  for  contempt  and 
iicule,  than  a  knave  become  the  dupe  of  his 
VII   art. 

Isaac.  I  don't  care  —  111  not  endure  this. 
on  Jerome,  'tis  you  have  done  this  —  you 
ould  be  so  cursed  positive  about  the  beauty 


her  you  locked  up,  and  all  the  time,  I  told 
u  she   was   as  old^ 
;ly  as  the  devil. 


)u  she   was  as  old  ^  as  my  mother,   and  as 


buenmx.     Why,    you    little    insignificant 

ptile !  4 

Jerome.  That's  right'^attack  him,  Margaret 

Duenua*  Dare  such  a  thing  as  you  pretend 


to  talk  of  beauty?— A'  walking  rouleau  !- 
body  that  seems  to  owe  all  its  consequence  to 
the  dropsy  1  —  a  pair  of  eyes  like  two  dead 
beetles  in  a  wad  of  brown  dough!  —  a  beard 
like  an  artichoke,  with  dry  shrivelled  jaws, 
that  would  disgrace  the  mummy  of  a  monkey  I 

Jerofne,  ^Vell  done,  Margaret! 

Uuenna,  But  you  shall  know  that  I  have 
a  brother,  who  wears  a  sword  —  and  if  yoii 
don't  do  me  justice — 

Isaak.  Fire  seize  your  brother,  and  you  too  \ 
I'll  fly  to  Jerusalem,  to  avoid  you! 

Duenna.  Fly  where  you  will.  Til  follow 
you. 

Jerome,  Throw  your  snowy  arms  about 
him,  Margaret  \Exeunl Isaac  and Duenna\ 
— But,  Louisa,  are  you  really  married  to  thi^ 
modest  gentleman? 

Louisa.  Sir,  in  obedience  to  your  coi;n- 
mands,  I  gave  him  my  hand  within  this  hour. 
.    Jerome,  My  commands! 

AtU,  Yes,  sir;  here  is  your  consent,  under 
your  own  hand. 

Jerome.  How!  would  you  rob  me  of  my 
child  by  a  trick,  a  false  pretence?  and  do  you 
think  to  get  her  fortune  by  the  same  means? 
Why.  'slue,  you  are  as  great  a  rogue  as 
Isaac ! 

AnL  No,  Don  Jerome;  though  I  have  pro- 
fited by  this  paper,  in  gaining  your  daughter's 
hand,  1  scorn  to  obtain,  her  fortune  by  deceit. 
There,  sir.  \Gives  a  Leiier^  Now  give  her 
your  blessing  for  a  dower,  and  all  the  little 
I  possess  shall  be  settled  on  her  in  return. 
Had  you  wedded  her  to  a  prince,  he  could 
do  no  more. 

Jerome.  VVhy,  gad  take  me,  but  you  are* 
a  very  extraordinary  fellow.  But  have  you 
the  impudence  to  suppose  no  one  can  do  a 
generous  action  but  yourself?  Here,  Louisa, 
tell  this  proud  fool  of  yours,  that  he's  the  only 
man  1  know  thai  would  renounce  your  for- 
tune; and,  hy  my  soul,  he^s  the  only  man  in 
Spain  that's  worthy  of  it. — There,  bless  you 
both:  I'm  an  obstinate  old  fellow  when  I'm 
in  the  wrong;  but  you  shall  now  find  me  as 
steady  in  the  right. 

JEnier  Ferdinand  and  Clara. 

Another  wonder  still !  why,  sirrah !  Ferdinand, 
you'  have  not  stole  a  nun,  havetyou  ? 

Ferd,  She  is  a  nun  in  nothing  but  her 
habit,  sir — look  nearer,  ana  you  will  perceive 
'tis  Clara  D'Almanxa,  Don  Guzman's  daugh- 
ter; and,  with  pardon  fpr  stealing  a  wedding, 
she  is  also  my  virife. 

Jerome.  Gadsbud,  and  a  great  fortune.— 
Ferdinand,  you  are  a  prudent  young  rogue, 
and  I  forgive'  you:  and,  ifecks,  you  are  a 
pretty  little  damsel.  Give  your  father-in-law 
a  kiss,  you  smiling  rogue. 
«  Clara.  There,  old  gentleman ;  and  now  mind 
you  behave  well  to  us. 

Jerome.  Ifecks,  those  lips  ha'n't  beeii  chilled 
by  kissing  beads — Egad,  1  believe  I  shall  grow 
the  best  humouced  fellow  in  Spain  —  Lewis  | 
Sancho!  Carlos!  d'ye  hear?  are  all  my  doors 
thrown  open?  Our  children's  weddings  are 
the  only  holidays  our  age  can  boast;  ana  then 


we  drain,  with  pleasure,  the  little  stock  of 
spirits  time  has  left  us.  \M.u9ic  mihin^  But 
^e,  here  come  our  friends  and  neighhoun ! 
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Enter  MaSQueradsrs. 
And,  Yaith,  we^ll  make  a  Dight  on*t,  with  wine, 
and  dance,   and  catches — then  old  and  young 
•hall  join  us. 

FINALS. 

Jerome,  Come  now  for  jest  and  smiling, 
Both  old  and  younj|[  beguiling, 
Let  us  laugh  and  play,  so  blithe  and  gay, 
Till  wc  banish  care  away. 

Ztouiaa.  Thus  crowned  with  dance  and  song. 
The  hours  shall  glide  along 
With  a  heart  at  ease,  merry,  merry  glees 
Can  never  fail  to  please. 

• 

Ferd,  Each  bride  Mrith  blushes  glowing, 
Our  wine  as  Tosy  flowing, 


Let  us  laugh  and  play,  so  Uitte  aad  gay, 
Till  we  banish  care  away. 

^nt.  Then  healths  to  eyery  firicnd, 
The  nieht's  repast  shall  end, 
With  a  heart  at  ease,  merry,  merry  glees 
Can  never  fail  to  please. 

Clara,  Nor,  while  we  are  so  joyonsy 
Shall  anxious  fear  annoy  us; 
Let  us  laugh  and^play^  so  blitbe  and  gay, 
Till  we  banish  care  away. 

Jerome,  For  generous  guesli  like  these 
Accept  the  wish  to  .please; 
So  we'll  laugh  and  play,  so  blithe  and  gay. 
Your  smiles  drire  care  away.  [Exeunt 
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Thia  arter-piece  wu»  for  ■  ]onK  period,  altribatcd  to  Mr.  6arrtck«  bat  it  is  now  JbiowntokaTe  b«cn  tlie  pr»4aeM 
of  the  Rev.  James  Townleji  the  Blaster  of  Merchant  Tailors'  School.  — The  maia  ide«  of  it  appcara  lo  have  Waa  k^- 
gUiSted  hv  the  Spectator.  No.  88,  in  which  it  is  observed.  "  Falling-ia  the  other  daj  at  a  viclaalliagohoasa  aesr  ti< 
house  of  Peers,  I  heard  the  maid  come  down  and  tell  the  landlodv  at  the  bar,  that  mj  Lord  Bishop  swore  he  v»i:'i 
throw  her  out  at  the  window*  if  she  did  not  bring  up  nvre  mild  beer,  and  that  bi/  Lord  Bake  weald  hara  a  ivak. 
mug  of  purl.  My  sarprisa  was  increased,  in  b««ring  load  and  rustic  voices  speak  and  answer  to  eacb  oikar  «apae  Ik 
public  alfairs,  by  the  nemei  of  the  r.ioit  illustrious  of  our  nobility ;  till  of  a  sadden  one  came  ranai^g  ia,  aad  is.ti 
the  bouse  was  rising,  Down  came  all  the  company  together,  and  away!  The  ale-honke  Was  immed'^Ialy  filled  v  * 
clamour,  and  scoring  one  mug  to  the  Marquis  of  such  a  place,  oil  and  vinegar  to  snch  an  Sari,  throe  qnarta  to  aly  &(^ 
Lord  for  welling  his  title,  and  ao  forth"  A  most  important  reform  was  effected,  by  this  well-.tiined  expesnrc.  ia  tW 
manners  and  habits  of  both  servants  and  masters;  the  wastefulness  and  infidelity  of  the  form  or  were  never  aierv  t.  • 
spicuous  than  about  1759,  when  this  piece  was  first  acted  Amidst  all  Ihe  fluctuations  nf  dramatic  taale,  it  h»»  for  esn 
than  half  a  century  Received  cuuatant  applause,  and  is  on  the  sta^-Ust  of  all  the  thaatvas  in  Ihe  kiagdloaa. 


DRAMATIS 

LOVEi.,  a  Ge§tieman  of  fortune. 
FREEMAN,  his  friend, 

PHILIP,  * 

TOM, 

COACHMAN, 

KINGSTON,  a  Black,  '     \  Servants  to  Loveh 

KITTY, 
COOK, 

CLOB,  a  Black, 

Scene. — 


PERSONAE. 

DUKE^S  Servant, 

Sia  ba&ry's  Servant, 

LADY  b^jTs  Maid, 

LADY   charlotte's  Moid, 

ROBERT,  Servant  to  Freeman, 

A.  FIDDLPR. 


Fititon 


London, 


ACT  I. 
Scene  h-^An  Apartment  in  Fkkeviaih'*3  House. 

Enter  Freeman   and  Lotel. 

Free,  A  country  boy!  ha,  ba,  ha.  How  long 
bas  thi«  scheme  been  in  your  head  ? 

Lov,  Some  time — I  am  now  conTinced  of 
what  you  have  so  oAen  been  hinting  to  me, 
that  I  am  confoundedly  cheated  by  my  serrants. 

Free,  Ob!  are  you  satisfied  at  last,  Mf, 


LoTel?  I  always  told  you,  that  fbere  is  ssl 
a  worse  set  of  serranU  in  tbe  paiisb  of  Si 
James  than  in  your  kitchen. 

Lov,  Tis  with  some  difficulty  I  belietc  H 
now,  Mr.  Freeman;  though,  I  miut  o«9» 
my  expenses  often  make  me  stare; — Philip»  I 
am  sure,  is  an  honest  fellow;  and  I  will  strf ir 
for  my  blacks; — if  ilfacp  is  a  rogue  araoDg  mv 
folks,  it  is  that  surly^og,  Tom. 

j^ee.  You  are  Austakea  in  everyone^  P^ 
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lip  is  an  hypocritical  rascal:  Tom  has  a  good 
deal  of  surly  honesty  about  him:  and  for  your 
blacks,  they  are  as  bad  as  your  whites. 

Lop,  Pray  tell  me»  is  not  your  Robert  ac- 
quainted with  my  people?  perhaps  he  may 
give  a  little  light  into  the  thing. 

Free.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Lovel, 
your  serTants  are  so  abandoned ,  that  1  have 
forbid  bim  your  house — hcfwever,  if  you  have 
a  mind  to  ask  him  any  question,  he  shall  be 
fortbcomipg. 

Lov,  Let  us  have  bim. 

Free,  You  shall;  hut  it  is  an  hundred  to 
one  if  you  get  any  thing  out  of  him ;  for 
though  be  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  yet  he  is 
so  much  of  a  servant,  that  heMI  never  tell  any 
thing  to  the  disadvantage  of  another. — Who 
waits  ? 

Enter  ServanL 
Send    Robert  to   me  —  \ExU  Sercani\    And 
what  was   it  determinea  you   upon  this  pro- 
ject at  last? 

Lov.  This  letter.  It  is  an  anonymous  one, 
and  so  ought  not  to  be  regarded ;  but  it  has 
something  nonest  in  it,  and  put  me  upon  sa- 
tisfying my   curiosity. —- Read  it. 

[Gives  the  Letter, 

Free,  I  should  know  something  of  this 
land —  [Reads. 

To  Peregrine  Lovel,  JElsq. 

Please  jour  honour, — /  take  the  liberty 
'o  acquaint  jrour  hor^pur,  that  you  are  sad- 
y  cheated  by  your  servants, — Your  honour 
vill  find  it  as  I  say, — /  am  not  willing  to 
^e  known,  whereof  if  1  atn ,  it  may  bring 
tne  into  trouble, — So  no  more,  from  your 
^onour^s  servant  to  command, 
—Odd  and  honest!  Well — and  now  what  are 
he   steps   you   intend    to  take? 


Free,  Shall  you  be  able  to  play  your  part? 

Lov,  Never  fear  me. 

Enter  Robert. 

Rob,  Your  honour  ordered  me  to  wait  on 
you. 

Free,  I  did,  Robert— Robert. 

Rob,  Sir — 

Free,  Come  here  — you  know,  Robert,  I 
have  a  good  opinion  of  your  integrity. — 

Rob,  I  have  always  endeavoured  that  your 
honour  should. 

Free,  Pray  have  not  you  some  acquaintance 
among  Mr.  Lovers  people? 

Rob,  A  little,  your  honour.  \ 

Free.  How  do  they  behave? — ^we  have  no- 
body but  friends — ^you  may  speak  jout. 

£oQ.  Ay,  Robert,  speak  out, 

Rob.  I  hope  your  honours  will  not  insist 
on  my  saying  any  thing  in  an  affair  of  this 
kind. 

Lov.  Oh,  but  w  do  insist — ^if  you  know 
any  thing. — 

Rob,  Sir,  I  am  bul  a  servant  myself,  and 
it  would  not  become  tne  to  speak  ill  of  a 
brother  servant. 

Free.  Psba !  this  is  false  honesty— speak  out. 

Rob,  DonU  oblige  me,  good  sir. — C^onsider, 
sir,  a  servant^s  bread  depends  upon  his  cha- 
racter. 

Lov.  But  if  a  servant  uses  me  ill—* 

Rob.  Alas,  sir,  what  is  onr  man^s  poison 
is  another  man^s  meat 

Free.  You  see  how  they  trim  for  one  another. 

Rob.  Service  is  no  infaeritance.-^A  servant 
that  is  not  approved  in  one  place,  may  give 
satisfaction  in  another.  Every  body  must  hve, 
your  honour.  ^        • 

Lov.  Robert,  I  like  your  heartiness,  as  well 
as  your  caution;  hut  in  my  case,  it  is  neces- 


Lov,  I  shall  immediately  apply  to  my  friend 
be  manager  for  a  disguise — under  the  form 
>f  a  gawky  country  boy ,  I  will  be  an  eye- 
vitness  of  my  servants  behaviour. — You  must 
issist  me,  Mr.  Freeman. 

Free,  As  how,  Mr,  Lovel? 

Lov,  My  plan  is  this — I  gave  out  that  I 
vas  going  to  my  borough  in  Devonshire,  and 


{Returns  the  Letter,  sary  that  I  should  know  the  truth.' 


hob.  The  truth,  sir,  is  not  to  be  spoken  at 
all  times,  it  may  bring  one  into  trouble,  where- 
of if— 

Free,  [Musing']  Whereof  if— Pray,  Mr. 
Lovel,  lei  me  see  that  letter  again  [Lovel  gi- 
ves the  Letter"] — Ay — it  must  be  so — ^Robert. 

Rob,  Sir. 

Free,  D  you  know  any  thing  of  this  letter? 


^esterday  set  out  with  a  servant  in  great  form,!     Rob,  Letter,  your  honour? 
nd  lay  at  Basingstoke.—  Free,   I  ask  you  if  you  were  concerned  ii 

Free.  Well  ? —  writing  this  letter. — You   never  told  me  a  Ii 


Lov,  I  ordered  the  fellow  to  make  the  best 
»f  his  vray  down  into  the  country,  and  told 
lim  that  I  would  follow  bim;  instead  of  that, 

turned  back,  and  am  just  come  to  town: 
Hccc  signum!  [Points  to  his  Boots* 

Free,  It  is  now  one  o^dock. 

Z^ov,  This  very  afternoon  I  shall  pay  my 
eople  a  visit 

Free,  How  will  you  get  in? 

JLoti,  "When  I  am  properly  habited,  you 
hall  get  me  introduced  to  Philip  as  one  of 
our  tenant's  sons,  "^ho  wants  to  be  made  a 
ood  servant  of. 

Free.  They  will  certainly  discover  you, 

Xop.  Never  fear,  FII  be  so  countrybed  that 
ou  shall  not  know  me. — ^As  they  are  thor- 
ugfaly  persuaded  I  am  many  miles  off,  theyMI 
e  more  easily  imposed  on.  Ten  to  one  but 
bey  begin  to  celebrate  my  departure  with  a 
rinking  bout,  if  they  are  what  you  describe 
lem. — - 


m 
g  tms  letter. — xou  never  told  me  a  lie 
yet,  and  I  expect  the  truth  from  you  now. 

Rob,  Pray,  your  honour,  don't  ask  me. 

Free.  Did  you  write  it?  answer  me — 

Rob.  I  cannot  deny  it  [Bowings 

Lov.  What  induced  you  to  it 

Rob,  I  will  tell  the  truth!— I  have  seen 
such  waste  and  extravagance,  and  riot  and 
drunkenness,  in  your  kitchen,  sir,  that,  as  my 
master's  friend,  I  could  not  help  discovering 
it  to  you.  • 

Lov,  Go  on. 

Rob,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  to  your  honour; 
but  your  honour  is  not  only  imposed  on,  but 
lauened  at  by  all  your  servants;  especially  by 
Philip,  who  is  a — very  bad  man. 

Lov,  Philip?  an  ungrateful  dog!    WeUt 

Rob.  I  could  not  presume  to  speak  to  your 
honour,  and  therefore  I  resolved,  though  bat 
a  poor  scribe,  to  write  your  honour  a  letter. 

Lov.  Robert,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you. 
— Here —  [Offers  Money. 
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Rod,  On  any  otbe^  account  than  this  I 
•bould  be  proud  to  receive  your  lionour*5 
bounty,  but  now  I  beg  to  be  excused — 


[Refuses  the  Money, 
blc 


Loo,  Tbou  bast  a  noble  beart,  Robert,  and 
Y\\  not  forget  you. — Freeman,  he  must  be  in 
the  secret. — VVait  your  masler^s  orders — 

Rob,  I  will,  your  honour.  [Exit, 

Free,  Well,  sir,  are  you  convinced  now? 

Loo,  Convinced  ?  yes ;  and  FU  be  among 
the  scoundrels  before  night — You  or  Robert 
must  contrive  some  way  or  other  to  get  me 
introducM  to  Philip,  as  one  of  your  cotlager*s 
boys  out  of  Essex. 

Free,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  you*II  make  a  fme  figure. 

Loo,  They  shall  make  a  fme  fi^ure.-^f t  must 
be  done  this  afternoon;  walk  with  me  across 
the  park,  and  V\\  tell  you  the  whole.-^My 
name  shall  be  Jemmy. — And  I  am  come  to 
be  a  gentleman*s  servant — and  will  do  my 
beJit,   and  hope   to  get  a  good  character. 

[Mimicking, 

Free,  Ha,  ba,  ba! — Brayo— Jemmy — Bravo, 
ba,  ba  !  [ExeunL 

SoBNB  U.'^The  Park. 

Enter  DuKB. 

Duke*  What  wretches  are  ordinary  ser- 
vants that  go  on  in  the  same  vulgar  track 
ev*ry  day!  eating,  working,  and  sleeping h— 
But  we,  who  have  the  honour  to  serve  the 
nobility,  are  of  another  species.  We  are 
above  the  common  forms,  have  servants  to 
wait  upon  us,  and  are  as  lazy  and  luxurious 
as  our  masters, — Ha! — my   dear  sir  Uarr}'! — 

Enter  Sir  Harry. 

—How  have  you  done  these  thousand  years? 

Sir  H,  My  lord  duke ! — your  grace^s  most 
obedient  servant. 

Duke.  Well,  baronet,  and  where  have  you 
been  ? 

Sir  H,  At  Newmarket,  my  lord — we  have 
bad  devMish  fine  sport. 

Duke,  And  a  good  appearance  I  hear. — 
Pox  take  it,  I  should  have  been  there,  but  our 
old  duchess  died ,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
keep  bouse,  for  the  decency  of  the  thing. 

SirH,  I  pickM  up  fifteen  pieces. 

Duke.  Psha !  a  trifle ! 

Sir  H.  The  viscount*s  people  have  been  d — 
ly  taken  in  this  meeting. 

Duke.  Credit  me,  baronet,  they  know  no- 
thing of  the  turf. 

SirH*  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  they  lost 
every  match,  for  Crab  was  beat  hollow,  Care- 
Jess  threw  bis  rider,  and  miss  Slammerkin 
bad  the  distemper.  . 

Duke.  Ha,  ba,  ha!  Pm  ftlad  on't— Taste 
this  snuiF,  sir  Harry.  [Offers  Tus  Box. 

SirH.  *Tis  good  rappee, 

Duke»  Ri^ht  Strasburgh,  I  assure  you,  and 
of  my  own  importing. 

SirH.  At? 

Duke.  Toe  city  people  adulterate  it  so  con- 
foundedly, that  I  always  import  my  own  snuff. 
—I  wish  my  lord  would  do  the  same;  but  he 
is  »o  indolent. — When  did  you  see  the  girls? 
1  saw  lady  Bab  this  morning,  but,  'fore  Vad, 
whether  it  be  love  or  reading,  she  looked  as 
pale  as  a  penitent 
SirH    I  haye  just  had  this  card  from  Lo- 


vePs  people— [jR^a^isl  Philip  and  Mn.  KiUj 
present  tfteir  compliments  to  sir  Harrf, 
cmd  desire  the  honour  of  his  contpanj  ihis 
eoening,  to  be  of  a  smart  partj,  and  to 
eai  a  bit  of  supper. 

Duke.  I  have  the  same  invitalion— tbdr 
master ,  it  seems ,  is  gone  to  hu  bor- 
ough. 

SirH.  You'll  be*  with  us,  my  lord?-Plii. 
lip's  a  blood—* 

Duke.  A  buck  of  the  first  head,  FU  Idl 
you  a  secret,  he's  going  to  be  married. 

SirH.  To  whom? 

Duke.  To  Kilty. 

SirH.  No! 

Duke.  Yes  he  is,  and  I  intend  to  codoU 
him. 

SirH.  Then  we  may  depend  upon  jov 
grace  for  certain.    Ha,  na,  ha! 

Duke.  If  our  house  breaks  up  in  ^  toler- 
able time ,  111  be  with  you. — Have  you  uv 
thing  for  us? 

Sir  H,  Yes ,  a  little  bit  of  poetry^I  oib): 
be   at  the  Cocoa-tree  myself  till  eight. 

Duke,  Heigbo ! — I  am  auitc  out  of  spirit* 
— I  had  a  damn'd  debauch  last  night,  baroid 
— Lord  Francis,  Bob  the  bishop,  and  I,  ti^l 
off  four  bottles  of  Burgundy  apiece— ha!  tbcrt 
are  two  fine  girls  coming,  faith — ladj  Ba^ 
ay,  and  lady  Charlotte. —  [Takes  out  his  Gksi 

SirH  We'll  not  join  them. 

Duke,  Oh,  yes — Bab  is  a  fine  weocb,  bos- 
withstanding  her  complexion;  though  I stwat*! 
be  glad  she  would  keep  her  teeth  devur- 
Your  £nf;Iish  women  are  damn'd  negligm 
about  their  teeth. — How  is  your  CbarloUeii 
that  particular? 

SirH,  My  Charlotte? 

Duke,  Ay,  the  world  says,  you  are  tv 
have  her. 

SirH.  I  own  I  did  keep  ber company ;bii 
we  are  off,  my  lord. 

Duke.  How  so? 

Sir  H,  Between  you  and  me ,  she  Im  3 
plaguy  thick  pair  of  legs. 

Duke,  Oh,  damn  it — that's  insaifcnible. 

Sir  H,  Besides ,  she  is  a  fool,  and  nils'*! 
her  opportunity  with  the  old  countess. 

Duke,  I  am  afraid,  baronet,  you  love  moiMt. 
— Rot  it,  I  never  save  a  shilling — ^indeed  laa 
sure  of  a  place  in  the  excise — lady  Cbailott; 
is  to  be  of  the  party  to-night ;  bow  do  jci 
manage  that? 

SirH,  Why,  we  do  meet  at  a  third  place, 
are  vei-y  civil,  and  look  queer,  and  uij^ 
and  abuse  one  another,  and  all  that, 

Duke.  Alamode,  ba? — ^bere  they  are. 

Sir  H.  Let  us  retire.  [i^  r^ 

Enter  Lady  Bab  and  Ladt  CHARiom 

Lad^B.  Oh  1  fie!  lady  Charlotte,  yoo  at 
quite  indelicate !   Fm  sorry  for  your  taste 

Ladj  C.  Well,  I  say  it  again.  I  Jove  Vw 
Hall. 

LadrB.  O  my  stars  1  why  there  isno  bo^ 
there  but  filthy  citizens. 

LadyB.    Runelow  for  my  money. 

LadjrC,  Now  you  talk  of  Runelow,  vbea 
did  you  see  the  colonel,  lady  Bab? 

LadjB.  The  colonel?  1  hate  the  lellov.- 
He  had  the  assurance  to  talk  of  a  creatarr  is 
Gloucestershire  before  my  face. 
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\adjC,  He  is  a  pretty  man  for  all  tbat — 

liersy  you  know,  nave  their  mistresses  every 

ere. 

\adj  B,  I  despise  him'— How  goes  on  your 

lir  with  the  baronet? 

Mdjr  C.    I'hjB   baronet  is   a    stupid   wretch, 

I  I  shall  have  nothing  to  say  to  him — You 

to  be  at  LovePs  to-night,   lady  Bah? 
\adyB*    Unless   I    alter  my  mind — I  donH 
nire  visiting  these  commoners,  lady  Char- 
e. 

\a(IjrC,  Oh„  but  Mrs.  Kitty  has  taste. 
\<jdjr  B,  She  affects  iu 
sodj^  C.    The  duke  is  fond  of  her,  and  he 

judg'ment. 

'^odyB,  The  duke  might  show  his  judg- 
at  much  better.  [Holding  tip  her  Head, 
\adjrC*  There  he  is,  and  the  baronet  too 
.^ake  no  notice  of  them — we^ll  rally  them 
and-by. 

'^adj  B.  Dull  souls  i  let  us  set  up  a  loud 
eh  and  leave  *em. 

^adj  C.  Ay ;  let  us  be  gone ;   for  the  com- 
n  people  do  so  stare  at  us — we   shall  cer> 
ily  be  mobbM. 
[^o//i.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — Ha,  ha,  ha !      \Exeunt, 

Duke  and  Sir  Harrt  come  forward, 

Ouke.  They  certainly  saw  us,  and  are  gone 
laughing  at  us — I  must  follow — 
Sir  H,  No,  no. 

Duke.  I  must  —  I  mast  have  a  party  of 
llery  with  them  ,  a  bon  mot  or  so. — Sir 
rry,  you'll  excuse  me — Adieu,  1*11  be  with 
I  in  the  evening,  if  possible;  though,  hark  ye, 
re  is  a  bill  depending  in  our  house,  which 
ministry  make  a  point  of  our  attending  { 
1  so  you  know,  muml  we  must  mind  the 
ps  of  the  great  fiddle. — Adieu.  [Exit. 

yirH.  What  a  coxcomb  this  is!  and  the 
ow  canH  read.  Il  was  but  the  other  day 
t  he  was  cow-boy  in  the  country,  then 
s  bound  *prenlice  to  a  perri wig-maker,  got 
0  my  lorn  duke*s  family,  and  now  sets  up 
a  fine  gentleman.     O  temporal  O  moses! 

Re-enter  Ditke. 

Duke.  Sir  Harry,  pr*ythee  what  arc  we  to 
at  Lovers,  when  we  come  there  ? 

Sir  H.  We  shall  have  the  fiddles,  I  suppose. 

Duke.  The  fiddles!   I  have  done  with  dan- 

g  ever  since  the  last  fit  of  the  gout.  1*11 
you  what,  my  dear  boy,  I  positively  can- 

t  be  with  them,   unless  we  have  a  little — 

^akes  a  Motion,  as  if  with  the  Dice-box. 

Sir  H.  Fie,  my  lord  duke. 

Duke.  Look  ye,  baronet,  I  insist   on  it. — 

ho  the  devil,  of  an)r  fashion,   can   possibly 

;nd    an    evening    without  itr — But   I  shall 

e  ihe  girls.— How  grave  you  look,   ha,  ha, 

!-Well,  let  there  be  fiddles. 

SirH.   But,  my  dear  lord,  I  shall  be  quite 

serable  without  you. — 

Duke.  W^ell,  I  won't  be  particular,  I'll  do 

the  res^o. — Tol,  lol,  loll 

SKxit,  singing  and  dancing. 
.  He  had  the  assurance,  last 
nter,  to  court  a  tradesman's  daughter  in  the 
y,  with  two  thousand  pounds  to  her  for- 
le — and  got  me  to  write  his  love-letters. 
:  pretended  to  be  an  ensign  in  a  marching 
jiment;  so  wheedled  the  old  folks  into  con- 


sent, and  would  have  carried  the  girl  olf,  but 
was  unluckily  prevented  by  the  washerwoman, 
who  happened  to  be  his  first  cousin. 

Enter  Phiup. 

— Mr.  Philip,  your  servant. 

PhiL  You  are  welcome  to  England,  sir 
Harry;  I  hope  you  received  the  card,  and 
will  do  us  the  honour  of  your  company — 
My  master  is  gone  into  Devonshire — we'll 
have  a  roaring  night. 

SirH.  r'll  certainly  wait  on  you. 

PhiL  The  ffirls  wiil  be  with  us. 

SirH,  Is  this  a  wedding  supper,  Philip. 

JP/iiV.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  Harry? 

SirH.  The  duke  tells  me  so. 

Phii.  The  duke  is  a  fool. 

SirH.  Take  care  what  you  say;  his  grace 
is  a  bruiser. 

Phil.  I  am  a  pupil  of  the  same  academy, 
and  not  afraid  of  him,  I  assure  you:  sir  Harry, 
we'll  have  a  noble  batch-— I  have  such  wine 
for  you  I 

SirH.  I  am  your  man,  Phil. 

Phil.  'Egad  the  cellar  sball  bleed :  I  havte 
some  Burgundy  that  is  fit  for  an  emperor.^- 
My  master  would  have  given  his  ears  fo^  some 
of^it  t'other  day ,  to  treat  my  lord  What-d'ye- 
call-him  with;  but  I  told  him  it  was  all  gone; 
ha?  charily  begins  at  home,  ha? — Odso,  here 
is  Mr.  Freeman,  my  master's  intimate  friend; 
he  is  a  dry  one.  Don't'lct  us  be  seen  together 
— he'll  suspect  something. 

SirH.  1  am  gone. 

Phil.  Away,  away. — Bemember,  Burgundy 
IS  the  word, 

SirH  Right— long  corks!  ha,  Phil?  TMi- 
mivs  the  drawing  of  a  CorA]— Yours.  [£.vit, 

Phil.  Now  for  a  cast  of  my  office — a  starch 
phiz,  a  canting  phrase,  and  as  many  lies  as 
nfcessary — Hem: 

Enter  Freeman. 

Free.  Oh  !  Philip— How  do  you  do,  Philip? 
You  have  lost  your  master,  I  find. 

Phil.  It  is  a  loss,  indeed,  sir.  So^  good  a 
gentleman !  He  must  be  nearly  got  into  De- 
vonshire by  this  time — Sir,   your  servant. 

[Going. 

Free.  Why  in  such  a  hurry,  Philip? 

PhiL  I  shall  leave  the  house  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, now  bis  honour  is  away. 

Free.  You  are  in  the  right,  Philip. 

PfiiL  Servants  at  such  times  are  too  apt  to 
he  negligent  and  extravagant,  sir. 

Free.  True;  the  master's  absence  is  the 
time  to  try  a  good  servant  in. 

PhiL  It  is  so,  sir:  Sir, your  servant  [Going. 

Free.  Oh !  Mr.  Philij) — pray  stay— you  must 
do  me  a  piece  of  service. 

PhU.  You  command  me,  sir.  [Bows, 

Free.  I  look  upon  you,  Philip,  as  one  of 
the  best  behaved,  most  sensible,  completest 
[Philip  bows']  rascals  in  the  world.    [Aside. 

Phil.  Your  nonour  is  pleased  to  compliment* 

Free.  There  is  a  tenant  of  mine  in  Essex, 
a  very  honest  man — poor  fellow,  he  as  a 
great  number  of  children ,  and  has  sent  me 
one  of  'em,  a  tall  ^awky  boy,  to  make  a  ser- 
vant of;  hut  my  folks  say  they  can  do  nothing 
with  him. 

PhiL  Let  me  have  him,  sir. 
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Free.  In  trothi  he  is  an  unlickM  cub. 

PhiL  I  will  lick  iiim  into  somelbing,  I  war- 
rant youy  sir. — Now  my  master  is  absent ,  I 
fball  have  a  good  deal  of  time  upon  my  hands; 
and  I  bate  to  be  idle,  sir:  in  two  months  Fll 
engage  to  finish  him. 

'Tree.  I  don't  doubt  it.  Inside. 

Phil.  Sir,  I  have  twenty  pupils  in  the  pa- 
rish of  St.  James* ;  and  for  a  table  or  a  side- 
board, or  behind  an  equipage,  or  in  the  de* 
livery  of  a  message/  or  any  thing — 

JFree.  What  have  you  for  entrance? 

Phil.  I  always  leave  it  to  gentlemen^s  ge- 
nerosity. 

JFree.  Here  is  a  guinea — I  beg  he  may  be 
taken  care  of. 

PhiL  That  he  shall,  I  promise  you.  [^Aside"] 
Your  honour  knows  me. 

Tree.  Thoroughly.  [Aside. 

PhiL  Wben  can  I  see  him,  sir? 

Free.  Now  directly — call  at  my  house,  and 
take  him  in  your  hand. 

PhiL  Sir,  Fll  be  with  you  in  a  minute — I 
will  but  step  into  the  market,  to  let  the  tra- 
desmen know  they  must  not  trust  any  of  our 
servants,  now  they  are  at  board  wages  — 
humb !  I 

Free.  How  happy  is  Mr.  Lovel  in  so  ex- 
cellent a  servant.  [Exit 

Phii.  Ha,  ha.  ha!  This  is  one  of  my  mas- 
ter's prudent  friends,  who  dines  with  him 
three  times  a  week,  and  thinks  he  is  mighty 
generous  in  giving  me  five  guineas  at  Christ- 
mas.— Damn  all  such  sneaking  scoundrels,  I 
say.  [SxiL 

ScsNB  III. —  The  SerQemis^'heUl  in  Lovsl*s 

House, 

Kingston  emd  Coachman^  drunk  and  sleepy. 

[Knocking  al  the  Door. 
King.   Somebody   knocks — coachy,  go— fo 
to  the  door,  coachy. — 

Coachm.  Til  not  go— do  you  go — you  black 

King.  Devil  shall  fetch  me,  if  I  go, 
Coachm.  Why  then  let  them  stay — FU  not 

{;o~-damme — ay,  knock  the  door  down,  and 
et  yourself  in  [Knocking, 

King,  Ay,  ay,  knock  again — knock  affain — 

Coachm,  Master  is  gone  into  Devonshire — 
So  he  can*t  be  there — so  Fll  go  to  sleep — 

King.  So  will  I~FI1  go  to  sleep  too. 

Coachm.  You  lie,  devil — you  shall  not  go 
to  sleep  till  I  am  asleep  —  I  am  king  of  the 
kitchen. 

King.  No,  you  are  not  king;  but  when  you 
are  drunk ,  you  are  as  sulky  as  hell.  — -  Here 
is  cooky  coming — she  is  king  and  queen  too. 

Enter  Cook. 

Cook.  Somebody  has  knockM  at  the  door 
twenty  times,  and  nobody  hears — why,  coach- 
man— Kingston — ^ye  drunken  bears,  why  donH 
one  of  you  go  to  the  door. 

Coahm^  xou  go,  cook;  you  go— 

Cook.  Hang  me  if  I  go — 

King.  Yes,  yes,  cooky  go ;  MoUs^  Pollsy,  go. 

Cooic  Out,  you  black  toad — it  is  none  of 
my  busintssi  and  go  I  will  not.  ,  [Sits  tiown. 

Enter  Philip,  tpith  Lovei.  disguised* 

PhiL  I  mi^ht  have  staid  at  the  door  all 
tiight,  as  the  little  man  in  the  play  says,  if  I 
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bad  not  had  the  key  of  the  door  in  mj  pocket 
— what  is  come  to  you  all? 


you 

Cook.  There  is  John  Coachman,  and  Kio^ 
ston,  as  drunk  as  two  bears. 

Phil.  Ah,  hah  I  my  lads,  what  finiihc^  al. 
ready  ?  these,  are  the  very  best  of  servaou- 
poor  fellows,  I  suppose  they  have  been  drink- 
ing their  master^s  good  journey — hs,  ha,  ba! 

Lotf.  No  doubt  on*t.  [Jsidf. 

PhiL  Yo  bo,  get  to  bed,  you  dogs,  ao^ 
sleep  yourselves  sober,  that  you  maj  be  able 
to  get  drunk  again  by-and*by — They  are  21 
fast  as  a  church — Jemmy. 

Lotfi  Anon! 

Phil.  Do  you  love  drinking? 

Loo.  Yes«— I  loves  ale. 

PhiL  You  dog,  you  shall  swim  in  Bnrguodj. 

LoQ.  Burgrumdy?  what^s  that? 

PhiL  Cook,  wake  these  worthy  gentlemei, 
and  send  them  to  bed. 

Cook,  It  is  impossible  to  'wake  theoL 

Lo(f.  I  think  I  could  wake  them  if  I  mi^ 
— beh— 

PhiL  Jemmy,  wake  Vm,  Jemmy — ha,ha)Iu! 

Loff.  Hip — Mr:  Coachman. 

[Giveshim  a  great  slap  on  the  Face. 

Coachm.  Oh  I  oh!  zounds  !  oh  j— damn  job. 

Lotf.   What  blackey,  blackey. 

[Pulls  him  bj  the  Note. 

King.  Oh!  oh! — what  now  I  curse  joi! 
Oh! — Cot  tam  you. 

PhiL  Ha,  ha,  ha — well  done,  Jemny.- 
Cook,  see  these  gentry  to  bed. 

Cook.  Marry,  come  up,  I  say  so  too;  nst 
I  indeed — 

Coachm.  She  shaVt  see  us  to  bed— wcl 
see  ourselves  to  bed. 

King.  We  got  drunk  together,  and  weVgs 
to  bea  together.  [Exeunt,  reelil^ 

PhiL  You  see  how  we  live,  boy. 

Lov.  Yes,  I  see%  how  you  live — 

PhiL  Let  the  supper  be  elegant,  cooL 

Cook.  Who  pays  for  it? 

PhiL  My  master,  to  be  snre:  who  elte? 
ha,  ba,  ha  1  He  is  rich  enough;  I  hope,  ki, 
ha,  ha! 

Loo.  Humh.  [Aside. 

PhiL  Eaeli  of  us  must  take  a  part,  a»i 
sink  it  in  our  next  weekly  bilk;  that  istk 
way. 

LoiK  Soh!  [Auk, 

Cook.  PrVthee,  Philip,  what  boy  is  tbit? 

PhiL   A  boy  of  Freeman's  ^commendin^. 

Loo,  Yes,  Fm  squire  Freeman*s  boy— b*t- 

Cook.  Freeman  is  a  stingy  hound;  aodjou 
may  tell  him  I  say  so.  He  dines  here  ibm 
times  a  week,  and  I  never  saw  the  cobor  of 
his  money  yet. 

Loo.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  that  is  good— Freena 
shall  have  it.  [Asiii> 

Cook.  I  must  step  to  my  tallow-chaiidlcrV, 
to  dispose  of  some  of  my  perquisites;  aa^ 
then  1 II  set  about  supper. — 

PhiL  Well  said,  cook,  that  is  ngbt;  tk 
perquisite  is  the  thing,  cook.         ^ 

dook,  Cloe,  Cloe,   where  are  you,  Ooe^- 

^        [Ccat- 

Enter  Clob. 

Qloe,  Yes,  mistress.— 

Cook.  Take  that  box,  and  foDow  ve.  WaL 

Cloe.  Yes,  mistress;  [Takes  As  Bex]  ^ 
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Jiis?  [Seeing  LopefX  bee,  bee,  bee!  tbis  is 
ttv  boj— bee,  bee,  bee— Ob — tbis  is  pretty 

bair,  bee,  bee,  bee — You  sball  be  in  Jove 
h  mt  by-and-by. — Hee,  bee. 

[Exit,  chucking  Lovel  under  the  Chin, 
Sot'.  A  -very  pretty  amour.  [Aside'\  Ob  la ! 
at  a  fine  room  is  tbis? — Is  tbis  tbe  dining 
m,  pray  sir? 

ViiL  No,  our  drinking  room. 
'^oif,   Lai  lal   -wbat  a  fine  lady  bere  is.^~ 
Is  is  madam,  I  suppose. 

,  Enter  Kitty. 

»/m7.  Wbcre  bave  you  been.  Kilty? 
^ittjr.   I  ba^e  been   disposing   of  some  of 

bonour*s  sbirts  and  otoer  linen,  whicb  it 
isbamefais  bonour  sbould  wear  any  long- 
—  Motber  Barter  is  above,  and  waits  to 
»w  if  you  bave  any  commands  for  ber. 
'AiV.  I  sball  dispose  of  my  wardrobe  to« 
rrow, 

Gl  Wbo  bave  we  bere !  [Lotfel  bows, 
Viil,  A  hoy  of  Freeman^s,  a  poor  silly  fool, 
-ot'.  Tbank  you. — 

ViiL  I  inteno  tbe  entertainment  of  tbis  eyen- 
as  a  compliment  to  you,  Kitty. 
iCiV.  I  am  your  bumble,  Mr.  Pbilip. 
ViiL   But   I  beg   tbat   I  may  see   none  of 
ir  airs,  or  bear  any   of  .your    Frencb  gib- 
isb  witb  tbe  duke.  , 

OV.  Don*t  be  jealous,  Pfail.  [Ftwfninglr. 
^hil,  I  intend,  before  our  marriage,  to  settle 
netbing  bandsome   upon    you ;    and    witb 

a^e  bundred  pounds  wbicb  I  have  already 
ed  in  tbis  extraTagant  fellow*s  family. — 
'^op,  A  dog!  \Aside'\ — O  la,  la,  wbat,  bave 
1  got  fiye  bundred  pounds? 
^hiL  Peace,  blockhead — 
riV.  IMl  tell  you  what  you  sball  do,  Pbil. 
'^hil  Ay,  what  shaU  I  do  ? 
Ci/.    You  sball  set   up    a   chocolate-bouse, 

dear. — 
^hiL  Yes,  and  be  cuckolded —  {Aeitie. 

Cit,  You  know  my  education  was  a  very 
teel  one — I  was  half-boarder  at  Chelsea, 
t  I  speak  Frencb  like  a  native — Comment 
IS  portez  vous,  mounsieur.  {AwkwardJf, 
^hil.  Psha!  pshal 

CiL  One  is  nothing  without  Frencb —I  sball 
)e  at  the  bar. — Do  you  speak  French,  boy? 
Sop.  Anon — 

Cii.  Anon — O  tbe  fooll  ba,  ha,  ha! — Come 
e,  do,  and  let  me  new  mould  you  a  little 
ou  must  be    a  good  boy,   and  wait  upon 

gentlefolks  to-night 

[She  ties  and  powders  his  Hair, 
\ov.  Yes,  anH  please  you,  Fll  do  my  best. 
Cit,  His  best!  O  tbe  natural!  tbis  is  a 
nge  head  of  hair  of  thine ,  boy — it  is  so 
rse  and  so  carrotty. 
,Go,  All  my  brother  and  sisters  be  red  in 

pole. 

'A//.   KiL  Ha,  ba,  ba!  [Loud  laugh. 

Gl  There,  now  you  are  something  like — 
ie,  Philip,  give  tbe  boy  a  lesson,  and  then 
kcture  bim  out  of  the  Servants*  Guide. 
'////.  Come,  sir,  first,  bold  up  your  bead<^ 
f  well-— turn  out  your  toes,  sir — ^rery  weD 
low  call  coach— 
\ov,  Wbat  is  call  coach? 
'^hH,  Thus,  sir,  coach,  coach,  coach.  [Loud, 
\ov.  Coach,  coach,  coach.  [ImUaiing, 


PhiL  Admirable !  tbe  knaTe  has  a  good  ear 
— Now,  sir,  tell  me  a  lie. 
Lov,  Ob  la,  I  ncrer  told  a  lie  in  all  my  life. 
PhiL  Then  it  is  high  time  you  should  be- 
gin now;  what's  a  servant  good  for  that  can*t 
tell  a  lie? 

Kit.  And  stand  in  it — Now  Fll  lecture  bim. 
[Takes  out  a  Book']  Tbis  is  The  Servants* 
Guide  to  Wealth ,  by  Timothy  Shouldemot, 
formerly  servant  to  several  noblemen,  and  now 
an  officer  in  tbe  customs.  Necessary  for  all 
servants. 

Phil.   Mind,  sir,   wbat  excellent   rules  tbe 
books   contains,   and  remember   them  well — 
Come,  Kitty,  begin — 
Kit,  [Reads]  Advice  to  tbe  footman: 
Let  it  for  ever  be 'your  plan 
To  be  the  master,  not  the  man, 
And  do — as  little  as  you  can. 
Lov.  He,  be,  be! — Yes,  Fll  do   nothing   at 
all — not  1. 

KiL  To  the  groom: 

Never  allow  your  master  able 
To  judge  of  matters  in  the  stafble. 
If  be  should  roughly  speak  bis  mind. 
Or  to  dismiss  you  seems  inclined. 
Lame  the  best  horse,  or  break  bis  wind. 
Lot^.  Oddinesl  that*s  good — he,  be,  be  I 
KiL  To  tbe  coachtnan: 

If  your  good  master  on  you  doals, 
Ne>r  leave  his  house  to  serve  a  stranger; 
But  pocket  bay,  and  straw,  and  oats, 
And  let  the  horses  eat  the  manger. 
Lov,  Eat  the  manger  1  be,  be,  be! 
Kit,  1  wonH  ^ive   you  too   much  at  a  time 
— Here  boy,  take  the  book,  and  read  it  every 
night  and  morning  before  you  say  your  prayers. 
PhiL  Ha,  ba,  ba ! — very  good— But  now  for 
business. 

KiL  Bight — ni  go  and  get  out  one  of  tbe 
damask  tablecloths,  and  some  napkins;  and 
be  sure,  Phil,  your  sideboard  is  very  smart. 

[Exit. 
PhiL  That  it  shall — come.  Jemmy —  [ExiL 
Lou,  Sob  1 — Sob ! — It  works  well.       [ExiL 

ACT  H. 

ScBME  L— 77^  Seroants'-hall,  fptlh  the  Sup- 
per and  Side-board  set  ouL 

Enter  Philip,  Kjttt,  €ind  Lovel. 

Kit.  Well,  Phil,  what  think  you?  donH  we 
look  very  smart? — Now  let  *em  come  as  soon 
as  they  will,  we  shall  be  ready  for  *em. 

PhiL  Tis  all  very  well;  hut— 

KiL  But  what? 

PhiL  Why,  I  wish  we  could  get  tbat  snarl- 
ing cur,  Tom,  to  make  one. 

Kit.  Wbat  is  tbe  matlei^  with  bim? 

PhiL  I  don't  kno%v — He's  a  queer  son  of  a — 

Kit.  Ob,  I  know  bim;  be  is  one  of  your 
sneaking  balfhred  fellows,  tbat  prefers  bis 
master's  interest  to  bis  own. 

PhiL  ^Here  be  is. 

Enter  Tom. 

— And  why  won't   you    make   one   to-night. 

Tom? — here's   cook  and  coachman,  and  all 

of  us. 

Tom,  I  tell  you  again,  I  will  not  make  one# 
PhiL  We  sball  bave  something  that's  good. 
Tom*  Xnd  make  your  master  pay  for  it 
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PhiL  I  warranty  you  tliuik  yourself  mig^hty 
honest — ^ba^  ha,  ba ! 

Tom*  A  little  bonester  than  you,  I  hope, 
and  not  brag  neitber. 

Kit,  Harky e ,  you  Mr.  Honesty ,  donH  be 
saucy — 

Lov,  Tbis  is  worth  listening  to.        [Aside, 

Tom,  Wbat,  madam,  you  are  afraid  for 
your  cully,  arc  you  ? 

Kit  Cully,  sirrah,  cully?  afraid,  sirrah, 
afraid  of  what?  [Goes  up  io  Tom. 

PhiL  Ay,  sic,  afraid  of  wbat  ? 

[Goes  up  the  other  Side, 

Lov,  Ay,  sir,  afraid  of  wbat?  [Goes  up  too, 

Tom,  I  value  none  of  you—-!  know,  your 
tricks. 

Phil,  Wbat  do  you  know,  sirrah? 

Kit,  Ay,  wbat  do  you  know? 

LoQ,  Ay,  sir,  wbat  do  you  know? 

Tom.  I  know  that  you  two  are  in  fee 
with  every  tradesman  belonging  to  the  house. 
— And  that  you,  Mr.  Clodpole,  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  bangM.  [Strikes  Lovel* 

PhiL  Wbat  do  you  strike  the  hoy  for? 

Lov,  It  is  an  bonest  blow.  [Aside. 

Tom,  fll  strike  him  again.  ~*Tis  such  as 
you  that  bring  a  scandal  upon  us  all. 

>  KiL  Come,  none  of  your  impudence ,  Tom. 

Tom,  *£gad,  madam,  the  gentry  may  well 
complain,  wben  they  get  such  servants  as  you 
in  tneir  bouses. — There's  your  good  friend, 
mother  Barter,  the  old-^cfolbes  woman,  the 
greatest  thief  in  town ,  just  now  gone  out 
with  her  apron  full  of  bis  bonour^s  linen. 

Kit,  Well,  sir,  and  did  you  never— ba! 

Tom.  No,  never:  I  have  Ilv^d  with  his  bo* 
nour  four  years,  and  never  took  the  value  of 
that  [Snapping  his  Fingers'\-'Hi%  honour  is 
a  prince;  gives  noble  wages,  and  keeps  noble 
company,  and  yet  you  two  are  nof  contented, 
but  cheat  him  wherever  you  can  lay  your 
fingers.—  Shame  on  you! — 

Lotf,  The  fellow  I  thought  a  rogue  is  the 
only  honest  servant  in  my  house.         [Aside. 

Kit.  Out,  you  mealy>mouth*d  curl 

Phil,  VVell,  go  tell  bis  honour,  do — ba, 
ha,  ba! 

Tom,  I  scorn  that — damn  an  informer!  but 
yet,  I  hope  his  honour  will  find  you  two  oul, 
one  day  or  other — That*s  all. —  [Exit, 

Kit,  This  fellow  must  be  taken  care  of. 

Phil,  ni  do  his  business  for  him,  wben  bi^ 
honour  comes  to  town. 

Lou.  You  lie,  you  scoundrel,  you  will  not. 
[Aside'\ — O  la,  here  is  a  fine  gentleman. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  Ah!  ma  chere  mademseille!  com- 
ment vous  portez  vous?  [Salute, 

Kit,  Fort  bien,  je  vous  reroercier,  mounsieur. 

PhiL  Now  we  shail  have  nonsense  by 
wholesale. 

Duke,  How  do  you  do,  Philip? 

Phil,  Your  grace^s  humble  servant. 

Duke,  But  my  dear  Kitly-^    [Talk  apart 

PhiL  Jemmy. 

Lou.  Anon? 

Phil.  Come  along  with  me,  and  T  will  make 
you  free  of  the  cellar. 

LoQ,  Yes — I  will — But  wonH  you  ask  he 
to  drink? 

Phil,  No,  no;  he  will  have  his  share  by- 
and-byv— Come  akmgk 


[Acra 

Lou.  Yes.  [Exeunt  Philip  and  Lootl 

Kit,  Indeed  I  thought  your  grace  an  ap 
in  coming. 

Duke,  Upon  honour,  our  house  is  bot  Ibis 
moment  up. — You  have  a  damn'd  tiIc  coHtt- 
tion  of  pictures  I  'observe,  above  stain,  Kittj 
— Your  squire  has  no  taste. 

Kit,  No  taste?  that*s  impossible,  for  he  kai 
laid  out  a  vast  deal  of  money.      / 

Duke.  There  is  not  an  original  piclare  it 
ihe  whole  collection.  ~  Where  could  he  pick 
*em  up? 

Kit,  He  employs  three  or  four  men  lo  buy 
for  him ,  and  he  always  pays  for  originaU. 

Duke,  Donnes-moi  votre  eau  de  kcc- 
My  bead  aches  confoundedly.  [She  gieu  t 
Smelling'.boUlff\  Kilty,  my  dear,  I  hear  yoi 
are  going  to  be  married.* 

Kit.  Pardonnea-moi,  for  that. — 

Duke,  If  you  get  a  hoy.  Til  be  god&lkr, 
faith. 

KiL  How  you  rattle,  duke!-^l  amtkiokiBf, 
my  Itirdy  when  I  bad  the  honour  to  see  jn 
last. 

Duke,  At  the  play,  mademseille. — 

KiL  Your  grace  loves  a  play? 

Duke,  No. — It  is  a  dull,  old  fashioned  es- 
tertainment — I  bate  it. — 

KiL  Well,  give  jne  a  good  tragedy. 

Duke,  It  must  not  be  a  modern  one  tbn. 
—You  are  devilish  handsome,  Kate — kiss  mt- 

[Offers  to  kiubff 

,  Enter  Sir  Harbt. 

Si/; H.  Oh  bo,  are  you  thereaboub,  m 
lord  duke?  That  may  do  very  well  bv-s»i- 
by — however  you*ll  never  find  me  befainJ  b»i 

[Offers  to  kiss  he 

Duke,  Stand  off,  you  are  a  comrooorr- 
nothing  under  nobility  approaches  Kilty. 

Sir  If,  You  are  so  devilish  proud  ofys-.* 
nobility.  —  An  fool  may  be  born  lo  a  tiiic 
but  only  a  wise  man  can  make  himself  W 
nourable. 

Kit,  Well  said,  sir  Harry,  that  b  gee. 
morillity. 

Duke,  I  hope  you  make  some  difTereec 
between  hereditary  honours  and  the  faBoi* 
of  a  mob. 

KiL  Very  smart,  my  lord — Now,  sir  Harrj.- 

Sir  H.  if  you  make  use  of  your  hcredilan 
honours  to  screen  you  fi-om  diebt — 

Duke*  Zounds !  sir,  what  do  you  raeaa  V 
that? 

Kit.  Hold,  hold,  I  shall  have  some  fioe,  oU> 
noble  blood  spilt  bee. — Ha'  done,  sir  llam- 
,  SirH.  Not  I.— Why  be  is  always  tjIiik 
himself  upon  bis  upper  house. 

Duke,  We  have  dignity*  \Si^ 

SirH,  But  what  becomes  of  yonr  ai^.)> 
if  we  refuse  the  supplies  ?  [Quki- 

KiL  Peace,  peace— berets  lady  Bah. 

Enter  Ladt  Bab,  in  a  Chair, 

Dear  lady  Bab-^ 

LadfS,  Mrs.  Kitty,  your  servant— 1  *» 
afraid  of  taking  cold,  and  ordered  tke  ck»-* 
down  stairs.  Well,  and  how  do  yoa  do'- 
My  lord  duke,  your  servant-^ano  i<r  Ih^ 
too — yours. 
Duke,  Your  ladyship**  deroted- 
LadyB.  I  am  afraid  I  have  lKip»«^  ^ 
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it  of  time — VLooks  on  her  Waich]  But 
}t  into  my  tav^rite  author. 
}uke.    Yes,    I  found   her  ladyship  at  her 
lies  this  morning. — ^ome  wicked  poem. 
,adjr  B,  Oh,  you  wretch !  I  never  read  hut 

book, 
r//.  What  is  your  ladyship  so  fond  of? 
,€Edy  B,  Shikspur.     Did    you    never   read 
kspur? 
Zit,  Shikspur?  Shikspur? — Who  wrote  it? 

I  never  read  Shikspur. 
.adjB*  Then  you  have  an  immense  plea- 
;  to  come. 

UL  Well  then,  Til  read  it  over  one  aAer- 
n  or  other. — Here*s  lady  Charlotte. 

Enter  Ladt  Charlotte,  in  a  Chair, 

)ear  lady  Charlotte. 

Mdy  C  Oh,  Mrs.  Kitty,  I  thought  I  never 

uld  have  reached  your  house.  —  Such  a  fit 

the  cholic  seized  me — Oh,    lady  Bab,  how 

^  has  your  ladyship  been  here  r — My  chair- 

1  were  such  drones.  —  My  lord   dulce,  the 

k  of  all  good  breeding. 

luke.  Oh,  ma^am —  '  [Bowing, 

ladjrC.  And,   sir  Harry— *your  servant,  sir 

•ry.  \Formall}\ 

^ir  H*  Madam,  your  servant — 1  am  sorry 

bear  your  ladyship  has  been  ill. 

^AidjC*  You  must  give  me  leave   to   doubt 

sincerity  of  that  sorrow,   sir. -^Remember 

Park. 

urH,  The  Park?  Til  explain  that  affair, 
dam. 

\adj  C  I  wapt  none  of  your  explanations. 

[Scornfully, 
h'rjff.  Dear  lady  Charlotte! — 
'^adjr  C  No,  sir;  I  have  observed  your  cool- 
s   of  late,   and    despise  you — a   trumpery 
onet! 
Sir  If.  I  see  how  it  is;   nothing  will  satisfy 

I  but  nobility — that  sly  dog,  the  marquis — 
LadyC.  None  of  your  reflections^  sir — the 
rquis  is  a  person  of  honour,  and  above  in> 
ring  after  a  Iady*s' fortune,   as  you  meanly 

SirH,  I,  I,  madam? — ^I  scorn  sucb  a  thing. 

assure  you,  madam,   I   never — that  is   to 

— ^*egad  I  am  confounded. — My  lord  duke, 

at  shall  I  say  to  her. — Pray  help  me  out. — 

[Aside, 
Duke,  Ask  her  to  show   her  legs — -na,  ha, 

[Aside, 

ter  Philip  and  Ley  el,  loaded  with  Bottles, 

PhiL  Here,  my  little  peer — here  \s  wine  that 

II  ennoble  your  blood.— Both  your  ladyship's 
•st  humble  servant 

Loo,  [Affecting  to  be  drunk"]    Both  your 
ysbip^  most  humble  servant. 
kit,  Whjp  Philip,   you  have  made  the  boy 
mk. 

PhiL  I  have  made   bim  free  of  the  cellar, 
ha! 

Lov,  Yes,  I  am  free— 1  am  very  free.' 
PhiL  He  has  had  a  smack  of  every  sort  of 
ne,  from  bumble  port  to  imperial  Tokay. 
Lov,  Yes,  I  have  oeen  drinking  kokay. 
KiL  Go,  get  you  some  sleep,  child,  that  you 
ly  wait  on  his  lordship  by-and*by. 
to0.  Thank  you,  madam.  —  I  will  certainly 


wait  on  their  Ibrdsbips  and  their  ladyships 
too.  [Aside  and  exit, 

PhiL  W^ell,  ladies,  what  say  you  to  a  dance, 
and  then  to  supper?  have  you  had  your  tear 

AIL  A  dance,  a  dance — No  tea,  no  tea. 

Phil,  Come  here — where  are  all  our  people? 

Enter  Coacfunan ,   Cook,  Kingston, 

and  Cloe. 

ni  couple  you,— -My  lord  duke  will  tiike  Kit- 
ty,— lady  Bab  will  do  me  the,  honour  of  her 
hand;  sir  Harry  lady  Charlotte,  coachman  and 
cook,  and  the  two  devils  will  dance  together, 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Duke,  \W\\k  submission,  the  country  dan- 
ces by>and-by. 

Lady  C.  Ay,  ay ;  French  dances  before  sup- 
per, and  country  dances  aflenT-l  beg  the  duxe 
and  Mrs.  Kitty  may  give  us  a  minuet. 

JDuke,  Dear  lady  Charlotte,  consider  my 
poor  gout.    Sir  Harry  will  oblige  us. 

[Sir  Harry  bows, 

^IL  Minuet,  sir  Harry.     Minuet,  sir  Harry. 

jbuke.  What  minuet  would  you  please  to 
have  ? 

Kit,  What  minuet?  —  Let  me  see -« play 
marshal  Tfaingumbob*s  minuet. 

[A  Minuet  by  Sir  Harry*  and  Kitiy ; 
awkward  and  conceited*  They  sif 
down. 

PhiL  We  will  set  the  wine  on  the  table — 
here  is  Claret,  Burgundy,  and  Champagne, 
and  a  bottle  of  Tokay  for  the  ladies  • — there 
are  tickets  on  every  bottle — if  any  gentleman 
chooses  port — 

Duke,  Port? — Tis  only  fit  for  a  dram. 

KiL  I^dy  Bab,  what  shall  I  send  you?— 
Lady  Charlotte,  pray  be  free;  the  more  free, 
the  more  welcome,  as  they  say  in  my  coun- 
try.—The  gentlemen  will  be  so  good  as  take 
care  of  themselves.  [A  pause» 

Duke.  Lady  Charlotte,  hob  or  noo! 

LadrC,  Done,  my  lord — in  Burgundy,  if 
you  please. 

Duke,  Here's  your  sweetheart  and  mine, 
and  the  frietfds  of  the  company. 

[They  drink.    A  pause, 

PhiL  Come,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  bum- 
per all  round — I  have  a  health  for  you— Here 
IS  to  the  amendment  of  our  masters  and  mi- 
stresses.^ 

AH.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[Loud  laugh.    A  pause, 

PhiL  My  lord  duke,  your  toast 

Duke.  Lady  Betty— 

PhiL  Oh  no. 

Alt.  A  song,  a  song,  ay,  ay,  sir  Harry's 
song — sir  Harry's  song. 

Duke,  A  song  to  be  sure, — but   first,— -pre- 
ludio — [Kisses  Kitty]  Pray  gentlemen,  put  it 
about.        [Kissing  round;   Kingston  kissjfS 
Cloe  heartily. 

SirH,  See  how  the  cievils  kiss! 

Kit.  1  am  really  hoarse;  but — hem — I  must 
clear  up  my  pipes — hem — this  is  sir  Harnr'* 
song;  being  a  new  song,  entitled  and  called 
— The  Fellow  Servant,  or  All  in  a  Livery^ 

30NG.  —  XITTT. 

,  Come  here,  fellow  servant,  and  listen  to  me, 
ril  show  you  bow  those  of  superior  degree* 
Are  only  dependants^  no  better  than  we 
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Chorwt.  Both  high   and  low  in  this  do 
agree, 
T'is  here  fellow  servant, 
And  there  fellow  serrant, 
And  all  in  a  liverv. 
See  yonder  fine  spark  in  embroidery   drest, 
Who  bows  to  tbe  great,  and  if  they  smile, 

is  blest; 
What  is  he?  ffaith,  but  a  servant  at  best 

Chorus.  Both  high,  etc. 
The  fat  shininff  glutton  looks  up  to  the  shelf, 
The  wrinkled  lean  miser  hows  down  to  his 

pelf, 
And  the  curlpated  beau  is  a  slave  to  himself. 

Chorus,  Both  high,  etc. 
Phil,  How  do  YOU  like  it,  my  lord  duke? 
Duke.  It  is  a  damnM  vile  composition— 
Phil  How  so  ?  • 

Duke,  O  very  low!  rery  low  indeed. 
Sirii.  Can  you  make  a  better? 
Duke.  I  hope  so. 
SirH*  That  is  very  conceited. 
Duke,  What  is  conceited,   you  scoundvl? 
SirH.  Scoundrel!  you   are.  a    rascal— -IMI 
pull  you  by  the  nose —  \AU  rise. 

Duke.  Lookye,  friend ;  don*t  give  yourself 
airs,  and  make  a  disturbance  among  the  ladies 
— ^If  you  are  a  gentleman,  name  your  weapons. 
SirH.  Weapons!  what  you  will— pistols — 
Duke.  Done — behind  Montague-house — 
SirH.  Done — ^with  seconds — 
Duke.  Done. — 

Phil.  Ob  shame,  gentlemen — My  lord  duke  1 
Sir  Harry,  the  ladies !  fie ! 

[Duke  and  Sir  Harry  affect  to  sing. 
A  violent  Knocking. 
Phil  What  the  devil  can  that  be,  Kitty? 
Kit  Who  can  it  possibly  he? 
Phil.  Kingston,  run   up   stairs   and    peep. 
[Exit  Kingston']  It  sounds  like  my  master's 
rap — Pray  heaven  it  is  not  he  !— 

Reenter  Kingston. 

W^ell  Kingston,  what  is  it? 

King.  It  Ik  my  master  and  Mr.  Freeman — 
I  peep  d  through  the  keyhole,  and  saw  them 
by  the  lamp  light. 

Loo,  imthout]  Philip— Where's  Philip? 

Phil.  Oh  the  devil!  he's  certainly  coming 
down  stairs — Sir  Harry,  run  down  into  the 
cellar — My  lord  duke,  gel  into  the  pantry — 
away,  away. 

Ait.  No,  no;  do  you  put  their  ladyships 
into  the  pantry,  and  Til  take  his  grace  into 
the  coaUhoIe. 

F'isitors.  Knj  where,  any  where — up  the 
chimney  if  you  will. 

PhiU  There— in  with  you. 


\TheY  all  go  into  the  Pantry. 

Lov.  \frithout\  Philip  -Philip— 

jPAiX  Coming,  sir,— [1^/oMrfJ— Kitty,  have 
you  never  a  good  book  to  be  reading  of? 

Kit.  Yet;  here  is  one. 

Phil.  *Egad,  this  is  black  Monday  with  us 
—lit  down— seem  to  read  your  book  —  Here 
he  is,  as  drunk  as  a  piper —  \Thejr  sit  down. 

"Enter  LovEL   with  Pistols,   affecting  to  be 
drunk,  Feebman  following, 

Lov.  Philip,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
where  are  all  my  myrmidons  ?^'Whdt  the 
devil  makes  you  up  «o  early  this  morning? 


PhiL  He  is  rerr  drunk  indeed— [.iiujf]-. 
Mrs.  Kitty  and  I  bad  got  into  a  good  book, 
your  honour. 

Free,  Ay,  ay,  they  have  been  vrell  enplojcd, 
[  dare — say,  ha,  ha,  hal 

Loo.  Come,  sit  down.  Freeman, — lie  tob 
there.  [Lavs  his  Pistols  down]  \comi  a  little 
unexpectedly,  perhaps,  Philip — 

PhiL  A  good  servant  is  never  afiraid  of  be^ 
ing  cauffht,  sir. 

jLop.  1  have  some  accounts  that  I  most  nes^. 

PhiL  Accounts,  sir!  to-night? 
>    Lop.  Yes;  to-night — I  find  myself  perffdlj 
clear — you  shall  seeTll  settle  them  m  a  twiaklb^ 

PhiL  Your  honour  will  so  into  the  parlour? 

LoQ.  No,  ril  setdc  *em  ail  here. 

Kit.  Your  hon<uir  must  not  sil  here. 

Loo.  Why  noft 

KiL  You  will  certainly  take  cold,  sir;  ikc 
room  has  not  been  wasned  above  an  hour. 

Loo,  What  a  cursed  lie  that  is!       [Asidt 

Duke.  Philip.— Philip.— Philip. 

[^Peeping  oat 

Phil.  Pox  take  you  I  —  hold  your  tongoc* 

iJsidc 

Free.  You  have  just  nlckM  them  in  the  tcit 
minute.  [Aside  to  XorH 

Loo.  I  find  I  have — mmn— [Aside  to  Fret- 
man]  Get  some  wine,  Philip  —  [Ejcit  Pki.] 
— ^Though  I  must  eat  somethmg  before  I  diiok 
— Kitty,  what  have  you  got  ip  the  pantry? 

Kit.  In  the  pantry?  Cord,  your  hoocir' 
We  are  at  board  wages. 

Free,  I  could  eat  a  morsel  of  cold  meat 

Loo.  You  shall  have  it— Her^  [Rises]  Opca 
the  pantry  door— .Pll  be  about  your  boaH 
wages!  Khave  treated  you  often,  now  toi 
shall  treat  your  master. 

Kit.  If  I  may  be  believed,  sir,  there  it  mi 
a  scrap  of  any  thing  in  the  world  in  the  pio- 
try.  {Opposing  km. 

SirH.  [Peeping]  Mrs.  Kitty,  Mrs.  Kittj- 

Kit.  Peace,   on  your  life.  t-^^- 

Loo.  Kitty,  what  voice  is  that? 

[Sir  Harrjr  sneties 

Philip  brings  fTine. 
Phil.  Oh!  that. is  theduke*s  damn*d rappee 

Loo,  DidnH  you  hear  a  noue,   Charles? 

Free.  Somebody  snees^d,  I  thought 

Loo,  Damn  it!  there  are  thieves  in  tke 
house — ril  be  amon^  ^em —  [Takes  a  PitioL 

Kit.  Lack-a-day,  sir,  it  was  only  the  at- 
they  sometimes  sneeze  for  all  the  world  ^: 
a  Christian — here  Jack,  Jack — he  J^  got  t 
cold,  sir — puss— ^puss.     « 

Loo.  A  cold?  then  111  cure  hioi— hcreJad 
Jack — puss,  puss — 

Kit.  Your  honour  wonH  he  so  rash  — pnv. 
your  honour,  don*t. —  [Oppoti»s- 

Loo,  Stand  off — here,  Freeman— here's  i 
barrel  for  business,  with  a  brace  of  sluja,  tf^ 
well  jprim'd  as  you  sec  — Freeman  «- 111  W^ 
you  live  to  four— nay,  Fll  hohd  yon  two  b 
one,  I  hit  the  cat  through  the  keyhole  cSi^ 
pantry  door. 

Free.  Try,  try;  but  I  think  it  iniposiil>le.' 

Loo,  I  am  a  damn*d  good  naiifnuo. 
[Cocks  the  Pistol,  and  points  it  at  thePaa- 
try-doorl  —  Now  for  it!    [A  oioUMt  shriek 
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d  all  is  discovered] — Who  the   dcTil  are 

these?  One— two — three — four. 
PhiL  They  are  particular  firiendt  of  mine, 
Senranta  to  tome  noblemen  in  the  neigh- 
irhood. 

LoQ»  1  told  jou  there  were  thieves  in  the 
jse. 

}'>ee.  Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Phil,  I  assure  your  honour  they  hare  been 
ertained  at  our  own  expense,  upon  my  word. 
Kit*  Yes,  indeed,  your  honour,  if  it  was  the 

word  I  had  to  speak. 
lov.  Take  up  that  ho^\t'^[Philip  itikes  up 
SotHe  with  a  Ticket  to  it,  and  is  going 
^ — bring  it  back — Do  you  usually  entertain 
ir  company  with  Tokay,  monsieur? 
^hil,  J,  sir,  treat  with  wine! 
^jOq,  O  yes,  "from  humble  port  to  imperial 
by,"  too.  [Mimicking  himself. 

?hiL  Howl  JemrnVf  my  master! 
Kit.  Jemmy!  the  deWl! 
^hih  Your  honour  is  at  present  in   liquor 
«ut  in  the  morning,  when  your  honour  is 
oTered,  I  will  set  all  to  rights  again, 
^oc.   \Chai^gine  his    Countenance,  and 
ning  his  Wig]  Well  set  all  to  rights  now 
There,  I  am  sober,  at  your  service  —  what 
e  you  to  say,  Philip?  \Philip  starts'}  You 
y  well  start — Go,  get  out  of  my  sight. 
buke.  Sir — I  have  not  the  honour  to   be 
>wn  to  you,  but  1  hare  the  honour  to  sein^ 

grace  tiie  duke  of — 
Loo.  And  the  impudent  familiarity  to  assume 

title — ^your  grace  will  give  me  leave  to  tell 
I,  **  that  is  the  door** — and  if  ever  you  en* 
there  again,  I  assure  ^ou,  my  lora  duke, 
Kill  break  every  bone  m  your  grace*s  skin 
>c  cone — 1  beg  iheir  ladyships*  pardon,  per- 
is they  cannot  go  without  chairs — Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  \Sir  Harrj  steals  off . 
Duke.  Low  bred  fellows  1  [Exit, 

Ladr  C,  I  thouffht  how  this  visit  would  turn 
t.  [Exit. 

LadjrB.  They  are  downright  Hottenpots. 

[Exit. 
Phil.  Kit.  I  hope  your  honour  will  not  take 
ay  our  bread. 

tov,  **  Five  hundred  pounds  will  set  you  up 
a  cbocolate-'bouse — you*ll  shine  in  the  bar, 
dam** — I  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  your 
piery,  extravagance,  and  ingratitude. 


PhiL  Kit.  Oh,  sir-^od  nt\ 

Lov.  You,  madam,  may  stay  here  till  to- 
morrow morning — and  there,  madam,  is  the 
book  you  lent  me,  which  I  beg  you*II  read 
''night  and  morning,  before  you  say  your 
prayers." 

Kit.  I  am  ruin*d  and  undone.  [Exit 

Lov,  But  you,  sir,  for  your  viUany,  and 
(what  I  hate  worse)  your  hypocrisy,  shall  not 
slay  a  minute  longer  in  this  house;  and  here 
comes  an  honest  man  to  show  you  the  way 
out — Your  keys,  sir.      [Philip  gives  the  Ke/s* 

Enter  Totf. 

— Tom,  I  respect  aind  value  you — you  are  an 
honest  servant,  and  shaU  never  want  encourage- 
ment —  be  so  good,  Tom,  as  to  see  toal 
gentleman  out  of  my  house  [Points  to  Philip] 
— and  then  take  charge  of  the  cellar  and  plate. 

Tom.  I  thank  your  honour;  but  I  would 
not  rise  on  the  ruin  of  a  fellow  servant 

Lop,  No  remonstrances,  Tom;  it  shall  be 
as  1  say. — 

Phil.  What  a  cursed  fool  have  I  been? 

[Exeunt  Servants* 

Lo9*  Well,  ChaHes,  I  must  thank  you  for 
my  frolic — it  has  been  a  wholesome  one  to 
me — ^have  I  done  right? 

Free,  Entirely — no  jud^e  could  have  deter- 
mined better — as  you  punished  the  bad,  it  was 
but  justice  to  reward  the  good. 

Lov,  A  faithful  servant  is  a  worthy  character. 

Free,  And  can  never  receive  too  much  en- 
couragement ^' ' 

Lov,  Right 

Free,  You  have  made  Tom  yery  happy. 

Lop,  And  I  intend  to  make  your  Robert  so 
too  —  every  honest  servant  should  be  made 
happy. 

tree.  But  what  an  insuflerable  piece  of  as- 
surance is  it  in  some  of  these  fellows  to  affect 
and  imitate  their  master's  manners. 

Lop,  What  manners  must  those  be  which 
they  can  imitate? 

Free.  True. 

Lov,  If  persons  of  rank  would  act  up  to 
their  standard,  it  would  be  impossible  that 
their  servants  could  ape  them — but^when  they 
affect  every  thing  that  is  ridiculous,  it  will  be 
in  the  power  oiany  low  creature  to  follow 
their  example.    * 
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A  C  T    I.  I 

SCENB  I. 

Enter  Ladt  Minikin  and  Miss  Tittup. 

LadjrM.  It  is  not,  my  dear,  that  1  have  the 
least  recard  for  my  lord;  1  bad  do  love  for 
bim  before  I  married  him,  and,  you  know, 
malrimooy  is  no  breeder  of  alTection ;  but  it 
hurts  my  pnde,  that  he  should  neglect  me, 
and  run  after  other  women. 

Miss  T,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  how  can  you  be  so  hy- 
pocritical, Lady  Minikin,  as  to  pretend  to  un- 
easiness at  such  trifles!  but  pray  have  you 
made  any  new  discoveries  of  my  lord's  gal- 
lantry? 

Lady M.  New  discoveries!  why,  I  saw  him 
myselfyesterday  morniog  in  a  hackney-coach, 
with  a  minx  in  a  pink  cardinal;  you  shall  ab- 
solutely burn  yours,  Tittup,  for  i  shall  never 
bear  to  see  one  of  that  colour  again. 

Miss  T,  Sure  she  does  not  suspect  me! 
[jiside2  And  where  was  your  ladyship,  pray, 
when  you  saw  bim? 

Lady  M^  Taking  the  air  with  Colonel  Tivy 
in  his  vis-a-vis. 

Miss  T,  But,  my  dear  Lady  Minikin,  how 
can  you  be  so  angry  that  my.  lord  was  hurting 
your  pride,  as  you  call  it,  in  the  hackney- 
coach,  when  you  had  bim  so  much  in  your 
povrer,  in  the  vis-a-vij? 

LadyM.  What,  with  my  lord's  friend,  and 
my  friend's  lover!  \Takes  her  by  the  HandJ 
O  fie.  Tittup ! 

Miss  T,  Pooh,  pooh,  love  and  friendship 
are  very  fine  names  to  be  sure,  but  they  are 
mere  visiting  acquaintance;  we  know  their 
names  indeed,  talk  of  'em  sometimes,  and  let 
'em  knock  at  our  doors,  but  we  never  let  'em 
in,  you  know.       ^Looking  roguishijr  at  her, 

hcuLj  M.  I  vow.  Tittup,  you  are  extremely 
polite. 

Miss  Tl  I  am  extremely  indifferent  in  these 
affairs,  thanks  to  my  education.  We  must 
marry ^  you  know,  because  other  people  of 
fashion  marry;  but  I  should  think  very  meanly 
of  myself,  if,  aAer  I  was  married,  I  should 
feel  the  least  concern  at  all  about  my  hus- 
band. 

Lady  M*  I  hate  to  praise  myself,  and  yet  I 
may  with  truth  aver,  that  no  woman  of  qua- 
lity ever  had,  can  have,  or  will  have,  so  con- 
summate a  contempt  for  her  lord,  as  I  have 
for  my  most  honourable  and  puissant  Earl  of 
Minikm,  Viscount  Periwinkle,  and  Baron  Tit- 
mouse— ha,  ha,  ha! 

MissT.  But  is  it  not  strange,  LadyMiniLin, 
that  merely 'his  being  your  husband,  should 
create  such  indifference ;  for  certainly,  in  ^very 
other  eye,  his  lordship  has  great  acconiplish- 
ments  ? 

Lady  M.  Accomplishments !  thy  head  is  cer- 
tainly turned ;  if  you  know  any  of  'em,  pray 
M»  hare  'em;  they  are  a  novelty,  and  will 
amuse  me.  ^ 

Miss  T.   Imprimis,   he  is  a  man  of  quality. 

Lady  M,  VVbich,  to  be  sure  includes #11  the 
cardinal  virtues — poor  girl!  go  on\ 


Miss  T.  He  is  a  Teiy  handsome  man. 

Ladjr  M,  He  has  a  very  bad  conititutioL 

Miss  T.  He  has  wit. 

Ladjr  M,  He  is  a  lord,  and  a  little  goes  i 
great  way. 

Miss  2*  He  baa  great  good  nature. 

Lady  M.  No  wonder — he's  a  fool. 

Miss  T,  And  then  his  fortune,  you'll  allow- 

Ladjr  M,  Was  a  great  one — but  he  pmeit 
and  i/^fairly,  he's  undone ;  if  not,  he  dcserfo 
to  be  hanged — and  so,  exit  my  Lord  Miukin- 
and  now,  let  your  wise  uncle,  and  mj  too4 
cousin,  Sir  John  Trotley,  baronet,  enter:  vvhat 
i%  be,  pray? 

Miss  7*.  In  his  own  room,  I  suppose,  rti^ 
ing  pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  against  At 
enormities  of  the  times;  if  he  stays  hrrtt 
week  longer,  notwithstanding  my  espedatiw 
from  him,  I  shall  certainly  alTront  him. 

Ladjr  M*  I  am  a  great  favourite,  hal  il  b 
impossible  much  longer  to  act  up  to  his  toj 
righteous  ideas  of  things; — isn't  it  pleasastlD 
hear  him  abuse  every  body,  and  eveiy  tUo^ 
and  yet  always  finishing  with  a — ^you'll  ook 
'roe,  cousin?  ha,  ha,  hal 

Miss  T,  What  do  you  think  the  Gotk  ai 
to  me  yesterday  ?  one  of  the  knots  of  his  t^; 
hanging  down  his  left  shoulder,  andhisfrinf' 
cravat  nicely  twisted  down  his  breast,  vk 
thrust  through  his  gold  button-hole,  wkn 
looked  exactly  like  my  little  Barbel's  \d 
in  his  gold  collar  —  ''Niece  Tittup,"  cries  i^ 
drawing  himself  up,  "I  protest  agaixut  ik 
manner  of  conducting  yourself,  both  at  kic 
and  abroad."  What  are  your  objecltoos,  S* 
John?  answered  I,  a  little  pertly.  "Vuic- 
and  manifold,"  replied  he ;  '*I  have  no  ti» 
to  enumerate  particulars  now,  but  IvriilTO- 
ture  to  prophesy,  if  you  keep  whiriioc  rov> 
in  the  vortex  of  Pantheons,  Operas,  (estiiMi 
Coteries,  Masquerades,  and  all  the  Deriya 
in  this  town,   your  head  will  be  giddjr,  ixr» 

ou  will  fall,   lose  the  name  of  LucretiSi  £ 

e  called  nothing  but  Tittup  ever  after—joc' 
excuse  me,  cousin!" — and  so  he  left  me. 

Ladjr M,  O,  the  barbarian! 

Enter  Gtmp. 

Gymp,  A  card ,  your  ladyship ,  from  Mn 
Pewitt. 

Ladj  M.  Poor  Pewitt !  if  she  can  be  li« 
seen  at  public  places,  with  a  woman  of  qiubr* 
she's  the  happiest  of  plebeians. 

{Reads  the  cvi 

"Mrs,  Pevpitts  respects  to  lad/  Minibk. 
and  Miss  Tittup;  hopes  to  have  the  pit*- 
sure  oj  attending  them  to  Ladj  FiUifreet^ 
ball  this  evening.  Ladjr  Daiffejr  sees  math 
Wc'il  certfiinly  attend  her— Gynm,  put  $«* 
message  cards  upon  my  toilet.  111  se"^  *^ 
answer  immediately;  and  tell  one  of  mr  foc^ 
men,  that  he  must  make  some  visits  for  m< 
to-day  again,  and  send  me  a  Ust  of  those  r. 
made  yi'stcrday:  he  must  be  sure  (o  csU  i^ 
Lady  Pettitoes,  and  if  she  should  onliicb'lf.^ 
at  home,  he  must  say  that  he  came  to  infu* 
after  her  sprained  ancle. 
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Miss  T,  Ay,  ay^  give  onr  compliments  to 
ter  sprained  ancle. 

LadfM*  That  woman's  so  fat,  sfae*U  never 

et  well  of  {ty  and  I  am  resolved  not  to  call 
t  her  door  myself,  till  I  am  sure  of  not  finding 
er  at  home.  I  am  horribly  low  spirited  to- 
ay;  do,  send  your  colonel  to  play  at  chess 
rith  me, — since  he  belonged  to  you,  Titly,  1 
are  taken  a  kind  of  liking  to  him;  1  like 
fery  thing  that  loves  my  Tilly.  [Kisses  her. 

Miss  T,  I  know  you  ao,  my  dear  lady. 

[Kisses  Iter, 

Lady  M.  That  sneer  I  don't  like;  if  she 
ispecls,  ishartbate  her:  [Aside'\  Well,  dear 
itty,  ril  go  and  write  my  cards,  and  dress 
*r  the  masquerade,  and  if  that  won*(  raise  my 
lints,  you  must  assist  me  to  plague  my  lord 

little.  [^.riV. 

Miss  T,  Yes,  and  1*11  plague  my  lady  a 
itle,  or  I  am  much  mistaken:  my  lord  shall 
low  every  tiltte  that  has  passed:  what  a 
>or,  blind,  half-witted,  sell-conceited  crea- 
re  this  dear  friend  and  relation  of  mine  is! 
id  what  a  fine  spirited  gallant  soldier  my 
donel  is!  my  Lady  Minikin  likes  him,  he 
tes  my  fortune;  and  my  lord  likes  me,  and 
like  my  lord;  however,  not  %o  much  as  he 
lagines,  or  to  play  the  fool  so  rashly  as  he 
ay  expect  She  must  be  very  silly  indeed, 
ho  caa*l  flutter  about  the  flame,-  without 
iming    her  wings — what  a   great  revolution 

this  family,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  months! 
we  went  out  of  England,  a'  very  awlrward, 
gular,  good  English  family?  but  half  a  year 

France,  and  a  winter  passed  in  the  warmer 
mate  of  Italy,  have  ripened  our  minds  to 
ery  refinement  of  ease,  dissipation,  and  plea- 
re. 

Enter  Colomsl  Tivt, 

CoL  T,  May  I  hope.  Madam,  that  your 
mble  servant  had  some  share  in  your  last 
rerie? 

Miss  T.  flow  is  it  possible  to  have  the  least 
ow^leilge  of  Colonel  Tivy,  and  not  make  him 
\  principal  ob{ect  of  one*s  reflections ! 
Col,  T.  That  man  must  have  very  little  f^el- 
\  and  taste,  who  is  not  proud  of  a  place  in 
'  thoughts  of  the  finest  woman  in  Europe. 
nisa  T,  O  ^t,  colonel! 

[Courtesies  and  blushes. 
Coh  y^.  By  my  honour.  Madam,  I  mean  what 

}iiss  Tn  By  your  honour,  colonel!  why  will 

I  pass    oil  your  counters    to  me?   don*t  I 

>w  that  you  fine  gentlemen  regard  no  hon- 

'    but  that  which   is   given   at  the   gaming 

le ;  and  which  indeed  ought  to  be  the  only 

lour  you  should  make  firee  with* 

7o/.  T,    How  can  you.  Miss,  treat  me  so 

elly?    have  I  not  aosolulely  forsworn  dice, 

ilress,    every  thing,  since  I  dared  to  offer 

self  to  your 

^iss  71  Yes,  colonel,  and  when  I  dare  to 

eive  you,  you  may  return  to   every  thing 

in,   and  not  violate  the  laws  of  the  present 

py   matrimonial  establishment 

^ol*  T,  Give  me  but  your  consent,  Madam, 

I  your  life  to  come — 

^^ss  T,  Do  you  get  my  consent,  colonel, 

I  m  take  care  of  my  life  to  come. 

7o/.  T,  How  shall  I  get  your  consent? 
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Miss  T»  By  getting  me  in  the  humour. 

Co/.  T,  But  how  to  set  you  in  the  humour? 

Miss  T,  O ,  there  ar«  several  ways  \  I  am 
very  good  natured. 

ColT.  Are  you  in  the  humour  now? 

Miss  T.  IVy  me. 

Col  How  shall  I? 

Miss  T,  How  shall  I?— you  a  soldier,  and 
not  k^ow  the  art  military ?^-how  shall  I? — 
rU  tell  you  how;  —  when  you  have  a  subtle, 
treacherous,  polite  enemy  to  deal  with,  never 
stand  shilly  snally,  and  lose  your  time  in  trea* 
lies  and  parleys,  but  cock  your  hat,  draw  your 
sword ; — march,  beat  drum — dub,  dub,  a  dub 
— present,  fire,  piff-pulf — \h  done!  they  fly, 
they  yield— victoria !  victoria!    [Running  off, 

CoL  T*   Slay,  slay,  my  dear,  dear  angel!— 

[Bnn^ing  her  back* 

Miss  T,  No,  no,  no,  I  have  no  time  to  be 
killed  now;  besides.  Lady  Minikin  is  in  the 
vapours,  and  wants  you  at  chess,  and  my  lord 
is  low  spirited,  and  wants  me  at  picquet;  my 
Ancle  is  in  an  ill  humour,  and  wtots  me  to 
discard  you,  and  go  With  him  into  the  conntry. 

CoL  T.  And  will  you.  Miss? 

Miss  T.  Will  I  ?— no ,  I  never  do  as  I  am 
bid?  but  you  ought — so  go  to  my  lady. 

CoLT.  Nay,  but  Miss—    « 

MCvs  T.  Nay,  but  colonel,  itybu  wonH  obey 
your  commanding  oflicer,  yoii  shall  be  broke, 
and  then  my  maid  won*t  aecept  of  you;  so 
march,  eolbne) !  lookyc.  Sir,  V  will  command 
before  marriage,  and  do  what  I  please  aAer- 
wards,  or  1  have  been  wtell  educated  to  very 
little  purpose.  [Exit. 

Cal.  T.  What  a  mad  devil  it  is!— now,  if 
I  h<id  the  least  afleclion  for  the  girl,  I  should 
be  damnably  vexed  at  this  !-^&ut  she  has  a  fine 
fortune ,  and  I  must  have  her  if  I  oan. — Tol, 
lol,  lol,  etc.  t-fijtr'V  singing. 

.  Enter  Sir  Jojim  Tkqt^wx.whI  Davt. 

Sir  J,  .Hold  your  tongue,  Davy;  you  talk 
like  a  fool. 

DavY,  It  is  a  fine  place,  your  honour,  and 
I  ooulo(ive  here  for  ever! 

Sir  J,  More  shame  for  you:*— live  here  for 
ever!— what,  among  thieves  and  pickpockets! 
— wliat  a  revolution  since  my  time!  tne  more 
I  see,  the  more  Tve  cause  for  lamentation; 
what  a  dreadful  change  has  time  brought 
about  in  twenty  years;  I  should  not  have 
known'  the  place  again ,  nor  the  people ;  all 
the  signs  that  made  so  noble  an  appearance^ 
arc  all  taken  down ; — not  a  bob  or  tye«>wig  to 
be  seen  I  all  the  degrees,  from  the  parade  in 
St.  James*  Park,  to  the  stool  and  brush  at  the 
comer  of  every  street,  have  their  hair  tied  up 
— the  mason  laying  bricks,  the  baker  with  his 
basket,  the  post-boy  crying  newspapers ,  and 
the  doctors  prescribing  physic,  have  all  their 
hair  tied  up;  and  thars  the  reason  so  many 
heads  are  tied  up  every  month. 

Dtn^j.  I  shall  have  my  head  tied  upto-mor' 
row ;  -^  Mr.  W^hisp  will  do  it  for  me  —  your 
honour  and  I  look  like  Philistines  among  *em. 

Sir  J.  And  I  shall  break  your  head  ff  it  is 
tied  up;  I  hate  innovation; — all  confusion  and 
no  distinction ! — the  slrsets  now  are  as  smooth 
as  a  turnpike  road!  no  rattling  and  exercise 
in  the  hackney-coaches;  those  who  ride  in 
*em  are  all  fast  asleep;   and  tbey  have  strings 
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in  tlieir  bands  ^  tbat  tbe  coachman  must  pnll 
to  waken  *em,  wben  they  are  to  pt  set  down 
f— what  luxury  and  abomination! 

Daojr.  Isitso,  yourbonoor?  Yeckins,  I  liked 
it  hugeiy. 

Sir  J.  But  you  must  hate  and  detest  Lon- 
don. 

Daojr,  How  can  I  manage  that,  your  honour, 
when  there  is  every  thing  to  dehght  my  eye, 
and  cherish  my  heart? 

Sir  J,  *Tis  all  deceit  and  delusion, 

Davjr,  Such  crowding,  coachine,  carting, 
and  squeezing;  such  a  power  of  nne  sights, 
fine  shops  fuU  of  fine  things ,  and  then  such 
fine  illuminations  all  of  a  row!  and  suth  fine 
dainty  ladies  in  the  streets,  so  civil  and  so 
graceless  —  they  talk  of  country  girls,  these 
here  look  more  healthy  and  rosy  by  half. 

Sir  J*  Sirrah,  they  are  prostitutes,  and  are 
civil  to  delude  and  destroy  you:  they  are 
painted  JezabeU,  and  they  who  hearken  to 
cm,  like  Jezabel  of  old,  will  go  to  the  dogs ! 
If  you  dare  to  look  at  *em,  you  wiU  be  tainted, 
ana  if  you  speak  to  *em  you  are  undone. 

Davy,  Bless  us,  bless  us  I — how  does  your 
honpur  luaovf  all  this? — were  they  as  bad  in 
your  tirniV 

Sir  J,  Not  by  half,  Davy — in  my  time,  there 
waJ  a  sort  of  decency  in  the  worst  of  women ; 
— huts  the  harioU  now  watch  like  tigers  for 
Ihcir  prey ;  and  drag  you  to  their  dens  of  in- 
lamy  —  see,  l^^V'  ^^^  ^^^7  hx^t  torn  my 
neckcloth*  .  .  [Shov^^s  his  n^ckcloih, 

DtMvyi  If  you  had  gone  civilly,  your  honour, 
they  would  not  have  hurt  you. 

Sir  J,  Well,  yrt'M  get  away  as  fast  as  we 
can. 

Davy,  Not.  this  month,  I  hope,  finr  I  have 
not  had  ha(f  my  bellyful  yet. 

Sir,  J,  rii  knock  you  down,  Davy,  if  you 
grow  profligate;  you  shaVt  go  out  again  to- 
night, and  to-morrow  keep  in -my  room,  and 
stay  till  I  caa  look  over  my  things^  and  see 
they  don*t  cheat  you. 

Dapy,.  Your  iionour  then  won*t  keep  your 
word  with  me?  [Sulkily, 

SirT.  Why,  what  did  1  promise  you? 

Dopy,  That  I  should  take  sixpen  *oth  of  one 
of  the  theatres  to-night,  and  a  shilling  place 
at  the  other  to-morrow. 

Sir  J,  W^ell,  well,  so  I  did :  is  it  a  moral 
piece,  Davy? 

Dapy.  O  ves,  and  written  by  a  clergyman; 
it  is  called  tna  Rival  Canaanities^  or  the  Tra- 
gedy of  Braggadocia. 

Sir  J,  Be  a  good  lad,  and  I  won*t  ha  worse 
than  my  word;  there*s  money  for  you — \Gipes 
him  some}  but  come  strait  liome,  fckr  1  shall 
want  to  go  to  bed. 

Dajpy,  To  be  sure,  your  honour— as  I  am 
to  go  so  soon,  ni  make  a  night  of  it. 

TAside^  and  exit. 
Sir  J,  This  fellow  would  turn  rake  and 
maccaroni  if  he  was  to  stay  here  a  week 
longer  —  bless  me,  what  dangers  are  in  this 
town  at  every  step!  O,  that  I  were  once  set- 
tled safe  again  at  Trotley-place !— nothing  but 
to  save  my  country  should  bring  me  back 
again:  my  niece,  Lucretia,  is  so  he-fashioned 
and  be-devilled,  that  nothing,  I  fear,  can  save 
her;  however,  to  ease  my  conscience,  I'  must 
try;  but  w|iat  can  be  fezpeeted  from <he young 


women  of  these  limes,. but  saUow  bolts,  vnld 
schemes,  saucy  words,  and  loose  monUI— 
they  lie  a-bed  all  day,  ait  up  all  nicbt;  if tker 
are  silent,  they  are  gaming;  and  u  they  tai, 
His  either  scandal  or  iofidelity;  and  tkattkcT 
may  look  what  they  are,  their  heads  are  at 
feather,  and  round  their  necks  are  IwtrieJ 
rattlesnake  tippets — O  iempora,  O  mores! 

Scene  IL — ^Loao  Minikin  discovered  in  hit 
powdering  go^n^  ipa^  Jessamt  am^Micsoi. 

hard  M,  Pr*y  thee,  Mignon,  don*t  pbettc  rat 
any  more;  dost  thinlc  that  a  noblcman^i  bck 
has  nothinj^  to  do  but  be  toftured  all  4j 
under  thy  ^ofemal  fingers  ?  give  me  roj  dotbo. 

Mig,  Yen  you  loss  your  monee,  mv  lor,  jn 
no  goot  humour;  the  devil  may  areji  tk? 
cheveu  for  me!  ^Lb, 

Lord  M.  That  fellow*s  an  impudent  rascal 
but  he*8  a  genius ,  so  I  mast  bear  with  ki« 
Our  beef  and  pudding  enrich  their  blood  a 
much,  that  the  slaves  m  a  month  forgei  ikir 
misery  and  soup-maigre  —  O,  my  h^!~i 
chair^  Jessamy!  —  I  must  absolutely  cbe^ 
my  wine-merchant:  I  can*t  taste  his  cbn- 
pagne,  without  disordering  myaelf  forairtci. 
— heigho,  [Si^ 

JEnier  Miss  Tittup. 

Miss  T,  W^hat  makes  you  sigh,  my  kri? 

Lord  M,  Because  you  "wet^  so  near «, 
child. 

Miss  T.  Indeed!  I  should  rather  kr; 
thought  my  lady  bad  been  ^vitb  you — bjjoc 
looks,  my  lord,  I  am  afraid  Fortune  jilted  t« 
last  night. 

LordM,  No,  faith;  our  champacne  vrase^ 
good  yesterday,  I  am  vapourea  like  «c 
£nglish  November;  hot  one  dbnce  of  et' 
Tittup  can  dispel  vapours  like— -like — 

MiSS  T,  like  something  Tery  fine,  ts  ^ 
sure ;  but  pray  keep  your  simile  for  tbc  so 
time; — and  harkye — a  little  prudence  wiQbc 
he  amiss ;  Mr.  Jessamy  will  think  yoa  m^ 
and  me  worse.  flial/ttti^ 

Jes.  O,  pray  don*l  mind  roe,  MadaaL 

LordM.  Gadso,  Jessamy,  look  out  my  do- 
mino, and  ni  ring  the  heU  when  I  wsaijr^ 

Jes*  I  shall,  my  lord;-*Mias  thinb  Iks 
every  body  is  blind  in  the  house  but  hmd 

[Aside,  and  ext 

Miss  T,  Upon  my  word,  my  lord,  yoa  bb^ 
be  a  little  more  prudent,  or  we  thaU  heocm 
the  town  talk. 

LordM,  And  so  I  will,  my  dear;  andtkcR' 
fore  to  prevent  surprise,  TU  lock  the  door. 

[Lodai 

Miss  T,  Wliat  do  you  mean,  my  lord? 

LordM,  Prudence,  child,  pnideace.  1  fcccf 
all  my  jewels  under  lock  and  key. 

Miss  T,  You  are  not  in  possession  Td,  uj 
lord;  I  can*t  stay  two  minutes;  I  on^  ca»( 
to  tell  you,  that  lady  Minikin  saw  us  jottf- 
day  in  the  hackney-coach ;  she  did  not  bev 
me,  I  believe ;  she  pretends  to  be  (ready  vnean 
at  your  neglect  of^her;  she  certainly  haiioa' 
mischief  in  her  head. 

LordM,  No  intentions,  Ihopc^  ofbeiagfep 
of  me? 

Miss  T,  No,  no,  make  yourself  eafff;  ^ 
hates  you  most  unalterably. 

Lord  M,  You  Juiye  givoi  me  ^irits  H^ 
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Mm  T.  Uer  pride  b  alarmed ,  thai  you 
bould  prefer  any  of  the  sex  to  ber. 

JLord  M,  Her  pride  tben  has  been  alarmed 
ver  aince  1  had  the  honour  of  knowing  her. 

MiSS  T,  But|  dear  my  lord,  let  us  be  merry 
ad  wise;  should  she  ^ver  be  convinced  that 
^e  baye  a  lendre  for  each  other,  she  certainly 
'oiild  proclaim  it,  and  then^- 

Lord  M.  We  should  be  euTied ,  and  she 
'ould  be  laughed  at,  my  sweet  cousin* 

Miss  T.  Nay,  I  would  have  her  mortified 
>o— for  though  I  love  her  ladyship  sincerely  t 

cannot  say,  but  I  love  a  little  mischief  as 
ncerely:  but  then  if.  my  .uncle,  Trotley, 
lould  know  of  our  affairs,  he  b  so.old-faso- 
}nedf  prudish,  and*  out  of  the  way,  he  would 
ither  strike  me  out  of  his  wiU,  or  insist  upon 
ly  quitting  the  bouse.  '      . 

LordiM,  My  good  cousin  is  a  queer  n^orlal, 
ial*s  certain ;  1  wish  we  could  get  htn  band-* 
>mely  into  the  country  again — he  has  a  iifie 
>rtune  to  \evr%  bebina  him. 

Miss  T,  But  then  he  lives  so  regularly,. and 
ever  makes  use  of  a  physician^  Uiat  li4i.\may 
ve  these  twenty  years. 

Lord  M»  What  can  we  do  with  the  bar** 
arian? 

MissT.  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with 
ie,  but  I  am  really  in  fear  of  him:  I  suppose, 
eading  bis  formal  books  when  I  was  in  the 
ountry  with  him,  and  going  so  oonstantty  to 
burch,  with  my  elbows  stuck  to  my  hips,  and 
ny  toes  turned  in,  has  given  me  tnese  fooli^i 
•re  ju  dices. 

Lord  M,  Tben  you  must  affront  him,  or 
ou*il  nCTer  get  the  better  of  him. 

•iR  John  Trotlby,   knocking  at  the  door. 

Sir  J,  IVly  lord,  my  lord,  are  you  busy? 

rjLord  M.  goes  to  ^e  door,  so/djr. 
Miss  tI  Heavens!  'tis  that  detestable  l»ii(e, 
ay  uncle  1 
LordM,  That  horrid  dog,  my  cousin  1 
Miss  T.  What  shall  we  do»  my  lord  ? 

ISo/tir. 
Sir  •/.    [jil  the  door"}    Nay,   my  lord,   my 
9rd,   I  beard   you;    pray  let  me  speak  with 
ou. 

Lord  M,  Ho,  Sir  John,  is  it  you?  I  beg 
our  pardon,  1*11  put  up  my  papers,  and  open 
be  door. 

Miss  T»  Stay,  slay,  my  lord,  I  would  not 
leet  him  now  for  the  world;  if  he  stts  me 
ere  alone  with  you,  he'll  rave'  like  a  mad- 
lan;  put  me  up  the  chimney;  any  where. 

[jilarnied, 
LordM,  I'm  coming.  Sir  JohiH  bere^  here, 
;et  behind  my  great  chair;  hesha'n't  see  yon, 
nd  you  may  see  all;  I'll  be  short  and  plea- 
ant  with  him. 

[Puts  her  behind  the  chair,  and 
opens  the  door. 

Enter  Sir  John. 

Ouring  this  scene  Lord  M.  turns  the  chair, 
as  Sir  John  moves,  to  conceal  Tittup. 

Sir  J,  Youll  excuse  me,  my  lord,  that  I 
lave  broken  in  upon  you;  I  beard  you  talk- 
ng  pretty  loud ;  what,  have  you  nobody  with 
four  what  were  you  about,  cousin? 

{Looking  about, 

LordM    A  particular  aiSiri  Sir  John;  I 


I  always  lock  myself  up  to  study  my  speeches, 
and  speak  'em  aloud  for  the  sake  of  the  tohe 
and  action. 

Sir  J.  Ay,  ay,  'tis  the  best  way;  I  am  sorry 
I  disturbed  you;  — you'll  excuse  me,   cousin! 

Lord  M.  I  am  ooliged  to  you,  Sir  John; 
intense  application  to  these  things  ruins  my 
bcallh;  but  one  roust  do  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  nation. 

Sir  J,  May  be  so,  and  I  hope  the  nation  will 
be  the  better  for't — you'll  excuse  me! 

LordM.  Excuse  you.  Sir  John,  I  love  your 
frankness;  but  why  won't  y«>u  be  franker  slill? 
we  ha^e  always  something  for  dinner,  and  you 
will  never  dine  at  home. 

Sir  J.  You  must  know,  my  lord,  that  I  love 
to  know  what  1  eat;— I  hate  to  travel,  where 
I  don't  know  my  way;  and  since  you  bare 
brought  in  foreign  £ishions  and  figanes,  every 
thing  and  every  body  are  in  masquerade :  .yout 
men  and  manners  too  are  as  much  iritteted 
and  fricasecd,  as  your  beef  and  mutton ;  1  love 
a  plain  dish,  my  lord. 

Miss  T.  I  wish  1  was  out  of  the  room,  or 

be  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames.      [Peeping* 

.  Sir  J*  But  to  the  point  ;^  came,  my  lord, 

to   open  my  mind  to   you  about  my   niece 

Tittup;  shall  I  do  it  freely? 

Mus  T.  Now  for  ill 

Lord  M,  The  freer  the  better;  Tittup's  a  fine 
girl,  cousin,  and  deserves  all  the  kindness  you 
flan  show  her.   . 

[Lord  Minikin  and  Tittup,  make  signs 
at  each  other. 

Sir  J.  She  must  deserve  it  though ,  before 
she  shall  have  it;  and  I  would  have/ her  begin 
with  lengthening  her  petticoats,  cohering  her 
shoulders,  and  wearing  a  cap  upon  ber  head. 

Miss  T.  O,  frightful !  [Aside. 

Lord  M.  Don't  you  think  a  taper  leg,  falling 
shoulders,  and  fine  hair,  delightful  objects, 
Sir  John? 

Sir  J.  And  therefore  ought  to  be  concealed; 
'tis  their  interest  to  conceal  'em:  when  you 
take  from  the  men  the  pleasure  of  imagination, 
there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  husbands ;  and  the 
taper  legs,  falling  shoulders,  and  fine  hair, 
may  be  had  for  nothing. 

LordM.  Well  said.  Sir  John;  ha,  ha! — 
your  niece  shall  wear  a  horseman's  coat  and 
|ack-boots  to  please  you-^ha,  ha,  hal 

Sir  J.  You  may  sneer,  my  lord,  but  for  all 
that,  I  think  my  niece  in  a  bad  way ;  she  must 
leave  me  and  the  country,  forsooth,  to  travel 
and  see  good  company  and  fashions;  I  have 
seen  'em  too ,  ana  wish  from  my  heart  that 
she  is  not  much  the  worse  for  her  journey-— 
you'll  excuse  met 

LordM.  But  why  in  a  passion,  Sir  John? 
[Lord  Minikin  nods  and  laughs  at  Miss 
Tittup,  who  peeps  from,  behind. 
Don't  you  think  that  my  lady  and  I  shall  be 
able  and  willing  to  put  her  into  the  road? 

Sir  J,  Zounds!  my  lord,  you  are  out  of  it 
yourself;  this  comes  of  your  travelling;  all 
the  town  know   how   you  and  my  lady  live 
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together;  and  I  must  tell  you  —  youll  excuse 
me!— that  my  niece  sufTcrs  by  the  bargain; 
prudence,  my  lord,  is  a  very  fine  thing. 

LordM.  So  is  a  long  neckcloth  nicely  twisted 
into  a  button  hole,  but  I  don't  choose  to  wear 
one,— you'll  ejicttse  mel 
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Sir  J,  I  wish  that  be  who  fint  chaDged  Jong 
neckcloth*  for  such  things  as  you  wear,  had 
the  wearing  of  a  twisted  neckcloth  that  I 
woiUd  give  him. 

Lord  M.  Pr^y thee,  baronet^  donH  be  so  hor- 
ridly out  of  the  way;  prudence  is  a  very  vul- 
gar virtue  y  and  so  incompatible  with  our 
present  ease  and  refinement,  that  a  prudent 
man  of  fashion  is  now  as  great  a  miracle  as 
a  pale  woman  of  quality:  we  got  rid  of  our 
mauvaise  honte,  at  the  time  that  we  imported 
our  neighbour's  rouge,  and  their  morals. 

Sir  Jn  Did  you  ever  bear  the  like  I  I  am 
not  surprised,  my  lord,  that  you>  think  so 
lightly,  and  talk  so  vainly,  who  are  w>  polite 
a  husband;  your  lady,  my  cousin,  ia  a  fine 
woman,  and  brought  you  a  fine  fortune,  and 
deserves  better  usage.  >  t 

'  LordM.  Will  you  have  her,  Sir  John?  the 
Is  very  much  at  your  service.  '    • 

Sir  J,  Profligate !  What  did  you  marry  her 
lor,  my  lord  ? 

LordM,  Convenience— Marriage  is  not  now* 
a-days,  an  < affair  of  inclination,  liut  conveni- 
ence; and  they  who  marry  for  love  and  such 
old-fashioned  stuff,  are  to  me  as  ridiculous  as 
those  that  advertise  for  an  agreeable  eompao- 
ion  in  a  post-chaise. 

Sir  J*  1  have  done,  my  lord;  Miss  Tittup 
shall  either  return  with  me  into  the  country, 
or  not  a  penny  shall  she  have  from  6ir  John 
Trotley,  baronet.  [fflusiJes  and twMs about. 

Miss  T,  I  am  frightened  out  of  mj  w jts ! 
[Lord  Minikin  sings  and  sits  down, 

SirJ^VraLjy  my  lord,  what  husband  is  this 
you  have  provided  for  her? 

LordM,  A  friend  of  mine;  a  man  of  wit, 
and  a  fine  gentlemon. 

Sir  J,  May  be  so,  and  yet  make  a  damned 
husband  for  all  that.  You*li  excuse  met — 
What  estate  has  he,  pray? 

LordM.  He*s  a  colonel;  bis  elder  brother. 
Sir  Tan  Tivy,  will  certainly  break  his  n^ck, 
and  then  my  friend  will  be  a  happy  man. 

Sir  J,  Here's  morals!  a  happy  man,  when 
his  brbtfaer  has  broke  his  neck!  —  a  happy 
man — mercy  on  me! 

Lord  M.  Why,  hell  have  six  thousand  a 
year.  Sir  John — 

Sir  J,  I  donH  care  what  he'll  have ,  nor  I 
don't  care  what  he  is,  nor  who  my  niece 
marries ;  she  is  a  fine  ladv,  and  let  her  have  a 
fine  gentleman;  I  shaVt  ninder  her;  I'll  away 
into  the  countiy  to-morrow,  and  leave  you  to 
▼our  fine  doings;   I  have' no  relish  for  'ern^ 


contented  with  what  I  have,  and  am  very 
happy,  my  lord,  though  my  brother  has  not 
broke  his  neck-^you'U  excuse  mel     *    [Exit 

LordM,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Come,  fox,  come  out 
of  your  hole!  ha.  ha,  ha! 

Miss  T,  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  have  undone 
me;  not  a  foot  shall  I  have  of  Trotley  Manor, 
that's  positive  1  but  no  matter,  there's  no  dan- 
ger of  bis  breaking  his  neck,  so  I'll  even  make 
myself  happy  with  what  I  have,  and  behave 
to  him  for  the  future,  as  if  he  was  a  poor 
relation. 

*  LordM,  [Kneeling,  sneUchtng  her  Hand, 
and  kissing  it\    I   must    kneel    and    adore 


TOK.  [Act  L  Scuk  3.] 

yott^  for  your  apirity  my  tvr^  heavenly  la. 


cretia! 


Re-enter  Sir  John. 


SirJf,  One  thing  I  had  forgot.        [StarU. 

MissT,  Hal  he's  here  again! 

Sir  J,  Why,  what  the  deviU— •heigho.  my 
niece  Lucretia,  and  my  Tirtuous  lord,  atirajiog 
speeches  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  Yes,  yes, 
you  have  been  making  fine  speeches,  ioiieed, 
my  lord;  and  your  arguments  have  prevsilcd, 
1  see#  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  mean  to 
inteirupt  your  studies — you'll  excuse  me,  ay 
lord ! 

Lord  M,  [Smiling,  and  moMng  Mm] 
You'll  excuse  me,  Sir  John! 

Sir  J,  O  yes,  my  lord,  hut  I'm  afraid  tke 
devil  won't  excuse  you  at  the  proper  time— 
Miks. Lucretia,  how  do  you  child r  You  are 
to  be  married  soon — Iwish  thcgenllenuo)oy, 
Miss  Lucretia;  he  is  a  happy  man  to  besnrc^ 
and  will  want  nothing  but  tne' breaking  of  kis 
brother's  neck  to  be  completely  so. 

Miss^T,  Upon  my  word,  uncle,  yoir  are  al- 
ways putting  bad  constructions  upon  tbian; 
my  lord  has  been  soliciting  me  to  many  his 
friend  —  and  having  that  moment — extorted  i 
consent  from  me— >he  was  thanking'— and— and 
— ¥rtshing  me  joy,^n  his  foolish  manner. 

[HtsUottsi, 

Sir  J,  Is  thai  all! — but  how  came  you  ben, 
child  ?  did  yon  %y  down  the  chimney,  or  in 
at  the  window  ?  tor  I  don't  remember  sedo; 
you  when  I  was  here  befot-e. 

Miss  T,  How  can  you  talk  ao.  Sir  Jolio? 
You  really  confound  me  with  yoursuspidoes; 
and  then  you  ask  so  many  questions,  anil  I 
have  so  many  things  to  do,  that — that— upoo 
my  word,  if  1  dont  make  haste,  1  shaVt  get 
mj  dress  ready  for  the  ball,  so  I  mast  run- 
You'll  excuse  me,  unde!  [Exit,  running. 

Sir  J.  A  fine,  hopeful,  young  lady  that,  ny 
lord  ? 

LordM.  She's  well  bred,  and  has  vrit. 

Sir  J,  She  has  wit  and  breeding  cnougbts 
laugh  at  her  relations,  and  bestow  favours  on 

Jrour  lordship;  but  I.mast  tellyou  plainlj,  my 
ord — you'll  excuse  me — that  your  marryisg 
your  lady,  my  cousin,  to  use  her  ill,  and  send- 
mg  for  my  niece,  your  cousin,  to  debaacfa 
her, — 

Lord  M,  You're  virarm,  Sir  John,  and  dool 
know  the  world,  and  I  never  contend  witb 
ignorance  and  passion;  Hto  with  me  sobk 
time,  and  you'll  be  satisfied  of  my  honour  asd 

Sood  intentions  to  you  and  your  ^mily;  is 
be  mean  time ,  command  my  house ;  I  ainst 
away  immediately  to  Lady  Filligree's — audi 
am  sorry  you  won't  make  one  with  us— liff«i 
Jessamy,  give  me  my  domino,  and  call  a  chair;  * 
and  don't  let  my  uncle  want  for  aoy  tbiof ; 
you'll  excuse  me.  Sir  John ;  tol,  lol,  de  rol,  etc 

[Exit,  singing. 

Sir  J,  The  world's  at  an  end !— here's  fine 

work!  here  are  precious  doings  1  this  lord  is  j 

Eillar  of  the  state  too:  no  wonder  tkat  ike 
uilding  is  in  danger  with  such  rotten  sapp«ri- 
era;— heigh  ho! — and  then  mypoorLadvMis- 
ikin,  what  a  friend  and  husband  she  is  blessed 
with  I—let  me  consider!— shouUltcHtke  good 

woman   of  these  pranks?    I  may  only  is^ 
more  mischi^fi  and  may  hap  ^  go  near  to  ^ 
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-,  for  she's  as  ibader  as  tWa  virtuous ;  poor 
I V !  FII  e*eD  go  aod  comfort  ber  directive 
3  endeavour  to  draw  ber  from  tii«  wickied- 
is  of  this  town  into  the  country,  where  she 
ill  bave  reading,  fowling,  and  fishing,  to  keep 
ber  spirits,  and  when  i  die,  1  will  leave 
r  that  part  of  iny  fortune,  with  which  I  in- 
idcd  to  reward  the  virtues  of  Miss  Lucretia 
ttup^  with  a  plague  to  hert  [£xit 

ScKRK  IIi.~-LADT  MiNixin's  Apartment 

ldt  Minikin  and  ColonblTivt  discovered. 

L,€uijr  3f.  Don't  urge  it,  Colonel;  1  canH 
ink  o£  comiag  home  from  the  masauerade 
is  evening;  tnoufth  I  should  pass  lor  my 
ece,  it  wou^d  make  an  uproar  among  my 
rvants;  and  perhaps  from  the  mistake  break 
r  yonr  match  with  Tittup. 
iJaU  T*  IVly  dear  Lady  Minikin,  you  kaow 
y  marriage  with  your  niece  is  only  a  second^ 
*y  consideration;  my  first  and  pnndpai  ob- 
ct  is  you — you,  Madam  I — therefore,  my  dear 
idy,  give  me  your  promise  to  leave  the  ball 
'ilh  me;  you  must,  l^dy  Minikin ;.  a  bold 
ouDg  fellow  and  a  soldier  as  i  am,  ought 
ot  to  be  kept  from  plunder  when  the  town 
as  capitulated. 

Ladjr  M,  But  it  has  not  capitulated,  and  per- 
aps  never  will;  however,  colonel,  since  you 
re  so  furious,  I*  must  come  to  terms,  1  think. 
Ceep  your  eyes  upon  me  at  the  ball,   I  think 

may  espect  that,  and  when  I  drop  my  band- 
:erchief,  tis  your  sicnal  for  pursuing ;  i  shall 
;et  home  as  fast  as  I  can,  you  may  follow  me 
IS  fast  as  you  can ;  my  lord  and  Tittup  will 
>e  otherwise  employed.  Gymp  will  let  us  in 
he  back  way.    No,  no,*  my  heart  misgives  me. 

CoL  T.  Then  1  am  miserable! 

Ladf  M.  Nay,  rather  than  you  should  be 
miserable,  colonel,  1  will  indulge  your  martial 
spirit ;  meet  me  in  the  field ;  therrs  my  gaunt- 
let. [ThroiMfs  down  her  giove. 

Col,  T,  [Seizing  it\  Thus  I  accept  your 
iweet  challenge;  and,  if  I  fail  you,  may  I 
bereafter,  both  in  love  and  war,  be  branded 
with  the  name  of  coward. 

\Kneels  and  kisses  her  Hand. 

Enter  Sm  John,  opening  the  door* 

Sir  J.  May  I  presume,  cousin — 

LadyM.  Uai  [Squails. 

Sir  J,  Mercy  upon  us,  what  are  we  at  now? 

[Looks  astonished. 

Lady  if.  How.  can  you  be  so  rude,  Sir  John, 
to  come  into  a  lady*s  room  without  first  knock- 
ing at  the  door?  you  have  frightened  me  out 
of  my  wits. 

Sir  J,  I  am  sure  you  have  frightened  me 
out  of  mine  f 

Coh  T,  Such  rudeness  deserves  death  I 

Sir  J,  Death  indeed  1  for  I  never  shall  re* 
cover  myself  again.  All  pigs  of  the  same  styel 
all  studying  for  the  good  of  the  nation! 

Lad/  Jn,  We  must  soothe  him ,  and  not 
provoke  him.  {,^<*(/^  aside  to  the  CoL 

CoL  T.  I  would  cut  his  throat,  if  youM  per- 
niit  me.  [Aside  to  Ladj  Minikin* 

Sir  J,  l*he  devil  has  got  his  hoof  in  the 
house,  and  has  corrupted  the  whole  family; 
ni  ^et  out  of  it  as  fast  as  1  can,  lest  he  should 
lay  iiold  of  mc  too.  [Going. 


Lady  a*  Sir  Jt>htt,  I  must  insist  upon  your 
not  going  away  in  a  mistake. 

Sit  J*^o  mistake,  my  lady,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced — mercy  on  mel 

Lady  M,  I  must  beg  you,  Sir  John,  not  to 
make  any  wrong  constructions  upon  this  acci- 
dent; you  must  know,  that  the  moment  you 
was  at  the  door — I  had  promised  the  colonel 
no  longer  to  be  his  enemy  in  his  designs  upon 
Miss  Tittup,— ibis  threw  him  into  such  a  rap- 
ture,—  that  upon  my  promising  my  interest 
with  you— ana  wishing  him  joy — he  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and— and — [Laughingly  ha,  ha,  ha! 

ColT,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  yes,  yes,  1  tell  upon  my 
knees,  and— and •^ 

Sir  J.  Ay,  ay,  fell  upon  your  knees,  and^ 
and — ha,  ha  I  a  very  good  joke,  faith;  and  the 
best  of  it  is,  that  they  are  wishing  joy  all  over 
the  house  upon  the  same  occasion:  and  my 
lord  is  wishing  joy;  and  I  wish  him  joy,  and 
you,  with  all  my  heart 

Lady  M*  Upon  my  word.  Sir  John,  your 
cruel  suspicions  affect  me  strongly;  and  though 
lay  resentment  is  curbed  by  my  regard,  my 
tears  cannot  be  restrained;  'tis  the  only  re- 
source my  innocence  has  lefL   [Exit,  erring* 

CoL  T.  i  reverence  you,  Sir,  as  a  relation  to 
that  lady,  but  as  her  slanderer  1  detest  you: 
her  tears  must  be  dried,  and  my  honour  satis- 
fied; you  know  what  1  mean ;  take  your  choice ; 
—  time,  place,  sword,  or  pistol;  consider  it 
calmly,  and  dclermtne  as  you  please.  1  am  a 
soldier,  Sir  John.  [ExiL 

Sir  J,  Very  fioe,  tnily  1  and  so,  between  the 
crocodile  and  the  bully,  my  throat  is  to  be  cut; 
they  are  guilty  of  au  sorts  of  iniauily,  and 
when  they  are  discovered,  no  humility,  no  re- 
pentance 1  —  the  ladies  have  recourse  to  their 
tongues  or  their  tears,  and  tlm  gallants  to  their 
swords.  That  I  may  not  be  drawn  in  by  the 
one,  or  drawn  upon  by  the  other.  Til  hurry 
into  the  country  while  I  retain  my  senses,  and 
can  sleep  in  a  whole  skin.  [Exit* 

ACT    IL 

SCSNB  I. 

Enter  Sia  John  and  Jess  amy. 

Sir  J.  There  is  no  bearing  this!  what  a  land 
are  we  in !  upon  my  word,  Mr.  Jessamy,  you 
should  look  well  to  the  house,  there  are  cer- 
tainly rogues  about  it;  for  I  did  but  cross  the 
way  just  now  to  the  pamphlets  shop,  to  buy  a 
Touch  of  the  Times,  and  they  have  taken  my 
hanger  from  my  side;  ay,  aod  hat  a  pluck  at 
my  watch  too;  but  I  heard  of  their  tricks,  and 
had  it  sewed  to  my  pocket 

Jes,  Don^t  be  alarmed,  Sir  John ;  *tis  a  very 
common  thing,  and  if  vou  walk  the  streets 
without  convoy,  you  will  be  picked  up  by  pri- 
vateers of  all  kinds;  ha,  ha! 

Sir  J,  Not  be  alarmed  when  I  am  robbed! 
— why,  they  might  have  cut  my  throat  with  my 
own  hanger  1  I  sha'n*t  sleep  a  wink  all  night; 
so  pray  lend  me  some  weapon  of  defence,  for 
I  am  sure,  if  they  attack  me  in  the  open  street, 
they^ll  be  with  me  at  night  again. 

*fes*  Vl\  lend  you  my  own  sword.  Sir  John; 
be  assured  there^s  no  dan^jer;  there's  robbing 
and  murder  cried  ever}'  night  under  my  win- 
dow; but  it  no  more  disturbs  me,  than  the 
ticking  of  my  watch  at  my  bed's  head. 
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Sir  J.  Well,  well,  be  that  as  it  will.  I  must 
be  upon  my  guard.  What  a  dreadful  place  is 
tbisl  but  *lis  all  owing  to  the  corruption  of  the 
times ;  the  great  folks  game,  and  the  poor  folks 
rob;  no  wonder  that  murder  ensues;  sad,  sad, 
sad! — well,  let  me  but  get  over  to-ntght,  and 
ni  leave  this  den  of  thieves  to-morrow '-how 
long  will  your  lord  and  lady  stay  at  this  mask- 
ing and  mummery  before  thej  come  home? 

Jes.  *Ti^  impossible  to  say  the  time,  Sir; 
that  merely  depends  upon  the  spirits  of  the 
company  and  tlie  nature  of  the  entertainment; 
for  my  own  part,  I  generally  make  it  myself 
till  four  or  five  in  the  morning. 

Sir  J,  Why,  what  the  devifi  do  you  make 
one  at  these  masqueradtngs? 

Jes.  I  seldom  miss,  Sir;  I  may  venture  to 
say  that  nobody  knows  the  trim  and  small  talk 
of  the  place  better  than  I  do;  I  was  always 
reckoned  an  incomparable  mask. 

Sir  J*  Thou  art  an  incomparable  coxcomb, 
I  am  sure.  \Aside. 

Jes>  An  odd,  ridicnlons  accident  happened 
to  me  at  a  masquerade  three  years  ago;  Iwas 
in  tip-ton  spirits,  and  had  drunk  a  little  too 
freely-  ot  the  Champagne,  1  believe. 

Sir  J.  You'll  be  danged,  I  believe.     [Aside» 

Jes.  Wit  flew  about  —  in  short,  I  was  in 
spirits — at  last,  from  drinking  and  rattling,  to 
vary  the  pleasure,  we  went  to  dancing;  and 
who  do  you  think  I  danced  a  minuet  with? 
be,  he!  pray  guess,  Sir  John! 

Sir  J.  Danced  a  minuet  with  1  [Half  aside, 

Jes»  My  own  lady,  thaOs  all;  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  assembly  were  upon  us;  my  lady  dances 
well;  and  I  believe  I  am  pretty  tolerable:  after 
the  dance,  I  was  running  into  a  little  coquetry 
and  small  talk  with  her. 

Sir  J,  With  your  lady?  Chaos  is  come  again. 

[Aside, 

Jes.  With  my  lady— but  upon  my  turning 
my  hand  thus  [Conceiiedir'] — egad,  sue  caught 
me;  whispered  me  who  I  was;  I  would  fain 
have  laughed  her  out  of  it,  but  it  would  not 
do; — no,  no,  Jessamy,  says  she,  I  am  not  to 
be  deceived :  pray  wear  gloves  for  the  future ; 
for  you  may  as  well  go  oare-faced,  as  show 
\    that  hand  and  diamond  ring. 

Sir  J.  What  a  sink  of  iniquity! — Prostitu- 
tion on  all  sides!  from  the  lord  to  the  picl^ 
pocket  [AsideJ  Pray,  Mr.  Jessamy,  among 
your  other  virtues,  I  suppose  you  game  a  little, 
eh,  Mr.  Jessamy? 

Jes.  A  little  whist  or  so;  but  I  am  tied  up 
from  the  dice;  I  must  never  touch  a  box  again. 

Sir  J*  [  wish  you  was  tied  up  somewncre 
else.  [Aside^  I  sweat  from  top  to  toe!  Pray, 
lend  me  your  sword,  Mr.  Jessamy ;  I  shall  go 
to  my  room ;  and  let  my  Tord  and  lady,  and 
my  niece  Tittup,  know,  that  I  beg  they  will 


excuse  ceremonies;    that  I  must  be  up  ^pd  fingers'\   I  know  the   law  better  than  to  ke 


gone  before  they  go  to  bed;  that  I  have  a 
most  profound  respect  and  love  for  them,  and 
—  ana — that  I  hope  we  shall  never  see  one 
another^  again  as  long  as  we  live. 

Jes,  I  soall  certainly  obey  your  commands 
— what  poor,  ignorant  wretches  these  country 
gentlemen  are!  [Aside,  and  exiL 

Sir  y.  If  I  stay  in  this  place  another  day, 
it  would  throw  me  into  a  fever!— Oh! — I  wish 
it  was  momrngi  this  comes  of  visiting  my 
relations  I 


^  Enier  Datt,  drunk. 
So,  yoa  wicked  wretch  yon — where  kaveyov 
been,  and  what  have  you  been  doing? 

Datfjr.  Merry-making,  your  bonoar.— Lon- 
don for  ever! 

Sir  J.  Did  I  not  order  yon  to  coow  directly 
from  the  play,  and  not  be  idling  and  nkin^ 
about? 

Davj,  Servants  don*t  do  what  they  are  bid, 
in  London. 

Sir  J,  And  did  I  not  order  you  not  to  nuke 
a  jackanapes  of  yourself,  and  tie  your  hair  np 
like  a  monkey? 

Daojr*  And  therefore  I  did  it— no  picasiag 
the  ladies  without  this  —  my  lord's  scrvsnli 
call  you  an>  old  out-of-fashioned  codger,  aod 
have  taught  me  what's  what. 

Sir  J,  Here's  an  imp  of  the  devil  I  he  ism- 
done,  and  will  poison  the  whole  coanlry— 
sirrah ,  get  every  thing  ready ,  111  be  goiag 
directly. 

Da»y,  To  bed^  Sir? — I  want  to  90  to  itcd 
myself.  Sir. 

Sir  J.  Whjf  bow  Dow^yov  are  draakloo, 
sirrah. 

JDat^jr,  I  am^  a  little,  your  honoary  hccMise 
I  have  been  drinking. 

Sir  J.  That  is  not  all — but  you  bave  beet 
in  bad  company,  sirrah? 

Davjr,  Indeed  your  honour*s  mistaken,  I 
never  kept  such  good  company  in  all  myliie. 

Sir  J.  The  fellow  does  not  understand  ne 
— where  have  ^rou  been,  you  drunkard? 

l}avj.  Drinkinff,  to  be  sure,  if  1  am  a  droak- 
ard;  and  if  you  nad  been  drinking  too,  as  1 
have  been,  you  would  not  be  in  such  a  pw- 
sion  with  a  body  —  it  makes  one  so  good 
nalured. 

Sir  J,  There  is  another  addition  to  my  mii- 
fortunes!  I  shall  have  this  fellow  carry  isio 
the  country  as  many  vices  as  wUI  corrupt  tk 
whole  parish. 

Davy.  I'll  take  what  I  can,  to  be  sure,  yosr 
worship. 

Sir  J.  Get  away,  you  beast  you,  and  slec^ 
off  the  debauchery  you  bave  contracted  iki 
fortnight ,  or  I  shall  leave  you  behind ,  as  t 
proper  person  to  make  one  of  bis  lordsktp*s 
family. 

JbaQj.  So  much  the  better — give  me  more 
wages,  less  work,  and  the  key  of  the  ale-cel- 
lar, and  1  am  your  servant;  if  not,  provide 
yourself  with  another.  \SirwU* 

Sir  J,  Here's  a  reprobate! — this  is  tbcooa- 
pletion  of  my  misery!   bat  hark;^ey  villaia,— 

So  to  bed  —  and  sleep  off  your  iniquity,  iaik 
len  pack  up  the  things,  or  I'll  pack  yoa  A 
to  Newgate,  and  transport  you  tor  life«  Toa 
rascal  you.  \ijaL 

Davjr.  That  for  you,  old  codger.  [Snaps  bk 


friahteued  with  moonshine :  I  wish  that  I  'wu 
to  live  here  all  my  days,  —  this  is  the  life  ia- 
deed !  a  servant  lives  up  to  hb  eyes  in  clover; 
tbeyiiave  wages,  and  board  wages,  and  oo- 
thing  to  do,  but  to  grow  fat  and  saacy-^tbey 
are  as  happy  as  their  master,  they  jHav  w 
ever  at  cards,  swear  like  emperorii  dnat  lib 
fishes,  and  eo  a  wenching  with  as  much  case 
and  tranquillity,  as  if  they  were  going  lo  a 
sermon,     Obf  Itis  a  fine  life! 

[MrnU,  rtOing. 
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ScBNS  IL  —  A  Chamber  in  Lord  Minikiii*8 

House, 

Enter  Lord  Minikin  cutd  Miss  Tittup  in 
MaSifuerttde  Dresses,  lighted  by  Jsss amt. 

Lord  Mo  Set  down  the  candles,  Jessamj; 
and  sBould  your  lady  come  home,  lel  me  know 
— be  sure  you  are  not  out  of  the  way. 

Jes.  I  have  lited  too  lone  with,  your  lord- 
ship to  need  the  caution — who  the  devil  have 
we  got  now?  but  that**  my  lord*s  business, 
and  not  mine.  \ExiL 

Miss  T,  [Pulling  off  her  wnask]  Upon  my 
word,  my  lord,  this  coming  home  so  soon 
from  the  masquerade  is  very  imprudent,  and 
wUl  certainly  be  observed — 1  am  most  incoa« 
ceivably  frightened,  I  can  assure  you  —  my 
uncle  Trotley  .has  a  light  in  his  room;* the 
accident  this  morning  will  certainly  keep  him 
upon  the  watch  —  pray,  mv  lord,  let  us  defer 
our  meetings  till  he  goes  into  the  <y)unlry — I 
find  that  my  English  heart,  though  it  has  ven- 
tured BO  far,  ffrows  fearful,  and  awkward  to 
Eractise  the  (rcedoms  of  warmer  climes  — 
Lord  Jf.  takes  her  bjr  tkte  Hand']  If  you 
will  not  desist,  my  lord — ^we  are  separated  for 
ever — the  sight  of  the  precipice  turns  my  bead; 
I  have  been  giddy  witn  it  too  long,  and  must 
turn  from  it  while  I  can— *pray  be  quier,  my 
lord,  I  will,  meet  you  to-morrow. 

LordM,  To  morrow!  His  an  age  in  my  si> 
tuatioD— ^Id  the  weak,  bashful,  coyish  wfainer 
be  intimidated  with  these  faint  alarms,  but  let 
the  bold  exp«rienccd  lover  kindle  at  the  dan~ 
ger,  and  like  the  eagle  in  the  midst  of  storms 
thospoance  upon  fats  prey.  [Takes  hold  of  her. 

Miss  T.  Dear  Mr.  Eaele,  be  merciful ;  pray 
lei  the  poor  pigeon  fly  for  this  once. 

LiOrdM.  if  1  do,  my  dove,  may  I  be  cursed 
to  have  my  wife  as  fond  of  me,  as  I  am  now 
of  thee.  [Offers  to  kiss  her. 

•fes*  [fVithoui,  knocking  at  the  door]  My 
lord,  my  lord!— 

Miss  T.  Ha !  [Screants, 

jAfrdM.  Who's  there? 

•fes.  [Peeping]  *Tis  I,  my  lord;  may  I 
come  in? 

Lo^d  M.  DsHui  the  fellow!  Wbat*s  the 
matter? 

J^es*  Nay.  not  much,  my  lord — only  my  la- 
dy's come  home. 

MissT.  Then  Vm  undone-^what  shall  I  do  ? 
1*11  run  into  my  own  l^oom. 

LardM,  Then  she  may- meet  you  — 

Jes.  There's  a  dark  deep  closet,  my  lord- 
Vliss  may  hide  herself  there. 

Miss  T»  For  Heaven's  sake,  put  me  into  it, 
ind  when  her  ladyship's  safe,  let  me  know, 
ny  lord. — What  an  escape  have  I  had  I 

JLord  M*  The  moment  ner  evil  spirit  is  laid, 
ni  let  my  angel  out  —  [Puts  her  into  the 
?/o^tf/J— lock  the  door  on  the  inside^- come 
(oftly  to  my  room,  Jessamy. 

•/as.  If  a  board  creaks,  your  lordship  shall 
lever  give  me  a  laced  waistcoat  again. 

[Exeunt  on  tiptoes. 

Eniar  Gtmp,  lighting  in  Lady  Minikin  emd 
CoLOHKL  TivY,  in  Masquerade  Dresses. 

Gjnnp.   Pray,  my  lady,  go  no  farther  with 
the   colonel,   I  know  you  mean  nothing  but 
I  but  I'ci  sure'  there  will  be  blood- 


shed, for  my  lord  is  certainly  in  the  bouse— 
111  take  my  affadavy  that  I  heard —     ' 

Col.  T.  It  can't  he,  I  tell  you;  we  leA  him 
this  moment  at  the  masquerade  —  I  spoke*  to 
him  before  i  came  out. 

Lady  M.  He's  too  busy,  and  too  well  em« 
ployed,  to  think  of  home  —  but  don't  tremble 
so,  Gymp.  There  is  no  harm,  I  assure  you 
— the  colonel  is  to  marry  my  niece,  and  it  if 
proper  to  settle  some  matters  relating  to  it — 
tbey  are  left  to  us. 

Gymp.  Yes,  yes,  Madam,  to  be  sure  it  is 
proper^ that  you  talk  together— > I  know  you 
mean  iiothip^  but  innocence— but  indeed  there 
will  hf\  hloooshed.  « 

Col.  T.  The  girl's  a  fool.  I  ha^e  no  sword 
by  my  side. 

Gjrmp.  But  my  lord  has,  and  you  may  kill 
one  another  with  that — I  know  yon  mean  no^ 
thing  but  innocence,  but  I  certainly  heard  him 
go  lip  the  back-stairs  into  his  room,  talking 
with  Jessamy. 

JLadjr  M.  'Tis  impossible  but  the  girl  must 
have  foncied  this  —  tan't  you  ask  Whisp,  or 
Micnon,  if  their  master  is  come  in  ? 

Gymp.  Lord,  ray  lady,  they  are  always 
drunk  before  this,  and  asleep  in  the  kitchen* 

Ladjr  M.  This  frightened  fool  has  made  me 
as.  ridiculous  as  herself!  hark  I -^  Colonel,  111 
swear  there  is  something  upon  the  stairs — now 
I  am  in  the  fi^ld  I  find  I  am  a  coward. 

Gjrmp,   There  will  certainly   be  bloodshed. 

ColT.  I'll  slip  down  with  Gymp  this  back 
way  then.  [Going. 

Gymp.  O  dear,  my  lady,  there  is  some- 
body coming  up  them  too. 

Col.  T.  Zounds!  I've  got  between  two  fires  I 

LadjrM.  Hun  into  the  closet. 


Col.  2\  [Runs  to  the  closet]  There's  no  re- 
treats  the  door  is  locked! 

Ladf  M.  Behind  the  chimney-board,  Gymp. 

Col.  T.  I  shall  certainly  be  taken  prisoner, 
[Gets  behind  the  board}  you'll  let  me  know 
when  the  lenemy's  decamped. 

Ladjr  M.  Leave  that  to  me — do  yon,  Gymp, 
go  dovm  the  back  stairs,  and  leave  me  to  face 
my  lord,  I  think  I  can  match  him  at  hypocrisy. 

[SUs  down. 

Enter  Lord  Minikin. 

Lord  M.  W^bat,  is  your  ladyship  so  soon 
returned  from  Lady  Filligree's? 

LadjrM.  I  am  sure,  my  lord,  I  ought  to  be 
more  surprised  at  your  being  here  so  soon, 
when  I  saw  you  so  well  entertained  in  a  tSte^ 
d'tete  with  a  lady  in  crimson  —  such  sights, 
my  lord,  will  always  drive  me  from  my  most 
favourite  amusements. 

LordM.  You  find  at  least,  that  the  lady, 
whoever  she  was,  could  not  engage  me  to 
slay,  when  I  found  your  ladyship  had  \eh 
the  ball. 

LadjrM.  Your  lordship's  sneering  upon  my 
unhappy  temper  may  be  a  proof  of  your  wit, 
but  it  is  none  of  your  humanity ;  and  thisbe- 
haviour  is  as  great  an  insult  upon  me,  as  even 
your  falsehooa  itself.  [Pretends  to  weep, 

LordM.  Nay,  my  dear  Lady  Minikin,  if 
you  are  resolved  to  play  tragedy,  I  shall  roar 
away  too,  and  pull  out  my  cambric  handker- 
chief. 

Ladjr  M.   I  think,  my  lord,  we  had  better 
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retire  to  our  ajiartnieiits;  ray  weaknesf  and 
jour  brutality  will  only  expose  ut  to  our 
•errantf— Wnere  i«  Tittup,  pray? 

LordM,  I  left  her  with  the  colonel — a  mas- 
querade to  young  folks,  upon  the  point  of  ma- 
trimony, is  as  delightful  as  it  is  dtsgusting  to 
those  who  are  happily  married,  ana  are  wise 
enough  to  love  home,  and  the  company  of 
their  wives.  [Takes  hold  of  her  Hand* 

Lady M,  False  man!  1  had  as  Here  a  toad 
touched  me.  [Aside* 

Lord  M.  She  gives  me  the  frisson  —  I  must 

tropose  to  slay,  or  I  shall  never  get  rid  of 
er  [Aside'\ — 1  am  aguish  4o^night, — he — he- 
do  my  dear,  let  vs  make  a  little  fire  here,  and 
faaTe  a  ^mjly  tite^-tete,  by  way  of  novelty. 

[Rings  a  belL 
Enter  JssaAMT. 
Lei  *em  take   away  that  chimney-board,  and 
light  a  fire  here  immediately. 

Lady  M.  What  shall  I  do  ?  —  [Aside  and 
greatly  alarmed] — Here,  Jessamy,  there  is  no 
occasion  —  I  am  going  to  my  own  chamber, 
and  my  lord  woirt  stay  here  by  himself. 

[E<vit  Jessantjr, 

LordM,  How  cruel  it  is,  Lady  Minikin,  to 
deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  a  domestic  duet- 
to—A good  escape,  faith!  [Aside, 

Lady  M,  I  have  too  much  reeard  for  Lord 
Minikin  to  agree  to  any  thine  that  would  af- 
ford him  so  little  pleasure — I  shall  retire  to 
my  own  apartment. 

Lord  if.  Well,  if  your  ladyship  will  be  cruel, 
I  must  still,  like  the  miser,  starve  and  sigh, 
though  possessed  of  the  ftreatest  treasure  — 
XBows\  I  wish  your  ladysnip  a  good  night — 
\He  take$  one  candle,  and  Lady  Minikin 
the  otherl  May  I  presume —      [Sahiies  her. 

Lady  M.  Your  lordship  is  too  obliging  — 
nasty  man!  [Aside, 

LordM*  Disagreeable  woman;  [Aside, 

[  Wipe  their  lips  and  exeunt  different  c^ays. 

Miss  T,  [Peeping  out  of  the  closet]  AlPs 
silent  now,  and  quite  dark;  what  has  been 
doing  here  I  cannot  guess  —  I  long  to  be  re- 
lieved; I  with  my  lord  was  come — but  Ffaear 
a  noise  I  [She  shuts  the  door, 

CoL  T*  [Peeping  over  the  chimney-boardX 
1  wonder  my  lady  does  not  come  —  I  would 
not  have  Miss  Tittup  know  of  this  —  Would 
be  ten  thousand  pounds  out  of  my  way,  and  I 
cannot  aflbrd  to  give  so  much  for  a  little 
gallantry. 

Miss  T,  [Comes forvpardj  What  would  my 
Colonel  say,  to  find  bis  bnde,  that  is  to  be, 
in  this  critical  situation? 

Enter  Loan  Minikin  at  one  door,  in  the  dark, 

LordM.  Now  to  release  my  prisoner. 

[Comes  forward. 

Enter  Ladt  Minikin,  at  the  other  door. 

LadyM.  My  poor  colonel  will  be  as  miser- 
able,  as  if  we  were  besieged  in  garrison;   1 
must  release  him. 
LordM.  Hist!  hist! 

[Going  towards  the  chimney, 
MissT.  LordM,  and  Col,  T.  Herel  here! 
LordM,  This  way. 

LadyM.SoMy.  [Tfiey  aU grope,  tUl Lord 
Minikin  has  got  Lady  Minikin, 
and  Oie  Colonel  Miss  Tittup, 


Sir  J,  {Speaks  wiOwuiy  Lighb  tkis  my,  1 
say;  I  am  sure  there  are  thieves;  get  a  kum- 
derbuss. 

Jes,  Indeed  you  -dream  it,  there  ii  noboflj 
but  the  family.  [All  stand  and  store. 

Enter  Sir  John  in  his  nighl-cap,  his  hangtr 
drawn,  with  Jessamy. 

Sir  J",  Give  me  the  candle ,  Til  feiret  *<b 
out,  I  warrant;  bring  a  blunderbuss,  I  ut: 
they  have  been  skipping  about  that  gallery  in 
the  dark  this  half  hour;  there  must  be  rois* 
chief— I  have  watched  them  into  this  room— 
ho,  ho,  are  you  there  ?  —  If  you  stir,  yoo  arc 
dead  men — [They  retire] — and  [Seeing  the 
ladies]  women  too! — egad — ha!  what's  tkb? 
the  same  party  again!  and  two  couple  tber 
are*  of  as  choice  mortals  as  ever  were  batcbeid 
in  this  righteous  town — ^you*ll  excuse  me,  coa- 
sins!  [They  all  look  confounded. 

Lord  JIf.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  how  cooks 
all  this  about. 

Sir  J.  Well,  hut  harkye,  my  dear  coasist, 
have  you  not  got  wrong  partners?— -here  bat 
been  some  mistake  in  the  dark;  I  am  mtgbr 
glad  that  1  have  brought  you  a  candle  to  tt*. 
all  to  rights  again — you'll  excuse  me,  geolit- 
men  and  ladies! 

Enter  Gykp,  with  a  candle. 

Gymp,  What  in  the  name  of  mercy  ist^ 
matter? 

Sir  J.  Wlnr  the  old  matter,  and  tbc  ol^ 
game,  Mrs.  Gymp;  and  l*li  match  my  cot- 
sins  here  at  it  against  all  the  world,  aadlsT 
done  first. 

Lord  M,  What  is  the  meaning,  Sir  Jok, 
of  all  this  tumult  and  consternation  ?  may  o«( 
Lady  Minikin  and  t,  and  the  cdlonel  and  Tot: 
niece,  be  seen  in  my  house  together  witboul 
your  raising  the  family,  and  making  tbisip- 
roar  and  confusion? 

Sir  J,  Come,  come,  good  folks,  I  see  jn 
are  all  confounded,  III  settle  this  matter  is  a 
moment— •> as  for  you,  colonel — thouf^  tci 
have  not  deserved  plain  dealing  from  aie,  I 
will  now  be  serious — you  imagine  this  you: 
lady  has  an  independent  fortune,  besides  ex- 
pectations from  me — *tts  a  tnistake,  shebas»' 
expectations  from  me,  if  she  marry  yoa;  aK 
if  I  donit  consent  to  her  mairiage,  sbe  wJ 
have  no  fortune  at  all. 

Co/.  T.  Plain  dealing  is  a  jewel;  and  U 
show  you,  Sir  John,  that  I  can  pay  yoa  b 
kind,  1  am  most  sincerely  obliged  to  yoa  fcr 
your  intelligence;  and  I  am,  ladies  your  ao^ 
obedient,  humble  servant — 1  shall  see  yo^  aj 
lord,  at  the  club  to-morrow?  [£i^ 

Lord  M.  Sans  doute,  man  cher  Colind- 
ni  meet  you  there,  without  fail. 
,  Sir  J,  My  lord,  y  ou*ll  have  soroethiog  dff 
to  do. 

LordM.  Indeed  I  what  is  that,  good  Sir  Jobs' 

Sir  J,  You  must  meet  your  lawyers  aoi 
creditors  to-morrow,  and  be  told  wbalj'^ 
have  always  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  —  tbal  (^ 
dissipation  of  your  fortune  and  morals  iii>^ 
be  followed  by  years  of  parsimony  aad  tt- 
pentancc  —  as  you  are  fdna  of  going  abroai 
you  may  indulge  /to/ inclination  withoQlbavio; 
It  in  your  power  to  indulga  any  other. 

L0rd  M  The  bumkin  is  no  fool,  jod « 
damned  satirical. 


[Act  L  Scbnb  1.] 

SirJl  This  kind  of  qaarantine  for  pestilen- 
tial minds  will  bring  you  to  your  senses,  and 
make  you  renounce  foreign  vices  and  follies, 
and  return  with  joy  to  your  country  and  pro- 
perty  again— read  that,  my  lord,  and  know 
your  fate.  [Gives  a  paper-, 

LordM,  ^^hat  an  abomination  is  this!  that 
a  man  of  fashion,  and  a  nobleman,  shall  he 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  his  country. 

Sir  J,  Thank  Hearcn,  my  lord,  we  are  in 
that  country!  —  You  are  silent,  ladies — if  re- 
pentance has  subdued  your  tongues,  I  shall 
have  hopes  of  you — a  little  country  air  might 
perhaps  do  well — as  you  are  distressed,  I  am 
at  your  senrice — what  say  you,  my  lady?  ' 

ttudjr  M,  However  appearances  have  con- 
demned me,  ffive  me  leave  to  disavow  the 
substance  of  those  appearances.  My  mind 
has  been  tainted,  but  not  profligate — ^your  kind- 
ness and  example  may  restore  me  to  my  former 
natural  English  constitution. 
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Sir  J,  Will  you  resign  your  lady  to  me, 
my  lordy  for  a  time? 

LordM,  For  ever,  dear  Sir  John,  without 
a  murmur. 

Sir  J,  Weil,  Miss,  and  what  say  you? 

Miss  T,  Guilty,  uncle.  \Courtesjring. 

Sir  J,   Guilty!  the  devil  you  are?  of  what? 

Miss  T,  Of  consenting  to  marry  one  whom 
my  heaft  does  not  amprove;  and  coquetting 
with  another,  which  iriendship,  duty,  honour, 
morals,  and  every  thing,  hut  fashion,  ought  to 
have  forbidden. 

Sir  J,  Thus  then,  with  the  wife  of  one  under 
this  arm ,  and  the  mistress  '  of  another  under 
this,  I  sally  forth  a  kiyght-errant,  to  rescue 
distressed  damsels  from  those  monsters,  foreign 
vices,  and  Bon  Ton,  as.  they  call  it;  and  I 
trust  that  every  English  hand  and  heart  here 
will  assist  me  m  so  desperate  an  undertaking 
— Yoi^U  excuse  me,  Sirs/ 


THE  MAYOR  OF  GARRATT, 

Firce  bj  Ssnuel  Foole.   Like  most  of  Mr.  Foolers  fareei,  it   is   built  on  personal  imilation,  jet  reteini  so  tnucli  of 
gmal  ckeraeler,  that  th<  parts  of  the  Major  and  Jerrjr  Siuak  will  ever  be  of  Talae  to  actors  of 'talent. 
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SNUFFLE. 
CRISPIN   HEELTAP. 


MRS.  BRUIN. 
MRS.   SNEAK. 


ACl'  I. 

Scene  I. — Sir  Jacob  Jollup*s  House  at 

Garratt. 

Enter  Sir  Jacob  Jollup. 
Sir  J,  Roger  I 

Enter  Roger. 

Roger.  Anan,  sir! 

Sir  J,  Sir,  sirrah!  and  why  not  sir  Jacob, 
YOU  rascal?  Is  that  all  your  manners?  Has 
his  majesty  dubbM  me  a  knight  for  you  to 
make  me  a  mister?  Are  the  candidates  near 
upon  coming? 

Roger,  Nic  Goose,  the  tailor,  from  Putney, 
they  say,  will  be  here  in  a  crack,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  J.  Has  Margery  fetchM  in  the  linen? 

Roger,  Yes,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  J.  Are  the  pigs  and  the  poultry  lockM 
up  in  the. bam? 

Roger.  Safe,  sir  Jacob. 

SirX  And  the  plate  and  spoons  in  the 
pantry  ? 

Ro^er,  Yes,  sir  Jacob  ?  ^  ^ 

Sir  J,  Then  gite  me  the  key;  the  mob  will 
soon  be  upon  us;  and  all  is  fish  that  comes 
to  their  net.  Has  Ralph  laid  the  cloth  in  the 
hall? 

Roger.  Yes,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  J.  Then  let  him  bring  out  the  turkey 
and  chine^  .and  he  sure  there  is  plenty  of  mu- 
stard; and,   d*ye  hear,   Roger,   do  you  stand 


Jrourself  at  the  gate,  and  be  careful  who  you 
et  in. 

Roger,  I  will,  sir  Jacob.  [Exit 

Sir  J,  So,  now  I  belieye  things  are  pretty 
secure. — Rut  I  can*t  think  what  makes  my 
daughters  so  late  ere  they  —  [ji  Knocking  at 
the  Gatel  Who  is  that,  Roger? 

Roger,  [¥fithout\  sJustice  Sturgeon,  the 
fishmonger,  from  Rrentford. 

Sir  J.  Gad*s  my  life!  and  major  to  the 
Middlesex  militia.    Usher  him  in,  Rogfr. 

Enter  Major  Sturgeon. 

1'  could   have  wished   you  had  come  a   little 
sooner,  major  Sturgeon. 

Maj,S.  Why,  what  has  been  the  matter, 
sir  Jacob? 

Sir  J,  There  has,  major,  been  here  an  im> 
pudent  pillmonger,  who  has  dar*d  to  scandal- 
ise the  whole  body  of  the  bench. 

Maf.S.  Insolent  companion!  had  I  been 
here,  I  would  have  mittimusM  the  rascal  at 
once. 

Sir  J.  Nn,  no,  he  wanted  the  major  more 
than  the  magistrate :  a  few  smart  strokes  irom 
your  cane  would  have  fully  answered  the 
purpose. — Well,  major,  our  wars  are  done ; 
the  rattling  drum  and  squeaking  fife  now 
wound  our  ears  no  more. 

Maj,  S.  True,  sir  Jacob,  our  corps  is  dis- 
embodied ;  so  the  Frencn  may  sleep  in  se- 
curity. 
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Sir  J,  But,  major,  was  it  not  raUier  late  inl 


life  for  jou  to  enter  npon  the  profession  of 
arms? 

MtM/.S.  A  little  awkward  in  tbe  beginning, 
sir  Jacob:  the  great  difiiculty  tbey  bad  was, 
to  get  nie  to  turn  out  my  toes ;  but  use,  use 
reconciles  all  them  kind  of  things:  why,  after 
my  first  campaign,  I  no  more  minded  the 
noise  of  the  guns  than  a  fleo-bite. 

Sir  J.  No! 

Maj\  S.  No.  There  is  more  made  of  these 
matters  than  they  merit.  For  the  general 
good  indeed  I  am  glad  of  the  peace;  but  as 
to  my  single  self-^-and  ye|  we  naye  had  some 
desperate  duty,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir,  J.  No  doubt 

Maj\  S,  Oh  1  such  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings,  from  Brentford  to  Ealing,  from 
Ealing  to  Acton,  from  Acton  to  Usbridge; 
the  dust  flying,  sun  scorching,  men  sweating! 
— Wbv,  there  was  our  last  eipedilion  to 
Hounsfow ;  that  day*s  work  carried  of  major 
Alolossas.  Bunhill-fields  never  saw  a  braver 
commander!   He  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  tbe 

Sir  J,  How  came  that  about?  [service. 

.  Maj'.S,  VVhy,  ft  was  partly  the  major's 
own  fault:  I  advised  him  to  puU  off  his  spurs 
before  he  went  upon  action;  but  he  was  re- 
solute, and  would  not  be  rufd. 

Sir  J.  Spirit — seal  for  the  service. 

Ma/.S,  Doubtless.  But  to  proceed:  in  or- 
der to  get  our  men  in  good  spirits,  we  were 
quartered  at  Thistleworm  the  evening  before. 
At  day-break  our  regiment  formed  at  Houns- 
low  town*s  end,  as  it  might  be  about  here. 
The  major  made  a  fine  disposition:  on  we 
marchM,  the  men  all  in  high  spirits,  to  attack 
the  gibbet  where  Gardel  is  oanging;  but  turn- 
ing down  a  narrow  lane  to  the  left,  as  it 
might  be  about  there,  in  order  to  possess  a 
pig-sty,  that  we  might  take  the  gallows  in 
Sank,  and  at  all  events  secure  a  retreat,  who 
should  come  by  but  a  drove  of  fat  oxen  for 
Smithfield.  The  drums  beat  in  the  front,  the 
dogs  bark*d  in  the    rear,  the  oxen  set  up  a 

faliop;  on  they  came  thundering  upon  us, 
roke  through  our  ranks  in  an  instant,  and 
threw  the  whole  corps  in  confusion. 

Sir  J.  Terrible! 

Maj\  S.  The  major's  horse  took  to  bis  heels ; 
away  he  scour*d  o*er  the  heath.  That  gallant 
commander  stuck  both  his  spurs  intone  flank, 
and  for  some  time  held  by  bis  mane^  but  in 
crossing  a  ditch,  the  horse  threw  up  his  head, 
gave  the  major  a  dowse  in  the  chops,  and 
plump*d  him  into  a  gravel-pit,  just  Ly  the 
powder-mills. 

Sir  J.  Dreadful! 

Maj\  S.  Whether  from  the  fall  or  the  fright, 
tbe  major  mov*d  otf  in  a  month.  Indeed  it 
was  an  unfortunate  day  for  us  all. 

Sir  J,  As  how? 

Ma/\  S,  Why,  as  captain  Cucumber,  lieu- 
tenant Pattypan,  ensign  Tripe,  and  myself, 
were  returning  to  town  in  the  Tumbam-grcen 
stage,  we  were  stopped  near  the  Hammersmith 
turnpike,  and  robb  d  and  strippM  by  a  single 
footpad. 

Sir  J,  An  unfortunate  day  indeed! 

Maf,  S*  But,  in  some  measure  to  make  me 
amends,  I  got  the  major'^s  commission* 

Sir  J*  You  did? 


Maj,  S,  O  yet.    I  was  the  only  one  of  lW 


corps  that  could  ride;  otherwise  vre  always 
succeeded  of  course:  no  jumping  over  hcadi, 
no  underhand  work  among  us;  all  men  of 
honour;  and  I  must  do  the  regirocnt  the  jii». 
tice  to  say,  ^there  never  was  a  set  of  more 
amiable  ouicers. 

Sir  J.  Quiet  and  peaceable. 

Ma/.S.  As  lambs,  sir  Jacob.  Ezceptiog  ooe 
boxing  bout  at  tbe  Three  Compasses  in  Ac- 
ton, between  captain  Sheers  and  the  colonel, 
concerning  a  game  at  ali-foors,  I  don*t  re- 
member a  single  dispute. 

Sir  J.  Why,  that  was  mere  mutiny;  tk 
captain  ought  to  have  been  broke. 

Ma/\  S,  He  was;  for  the  colonel  not  odIt 
took  away  his  cockade,  but  his  custom;  ssl 
I  don*t  think  poor  captain  Sheers  has  done  i 
stitch  for  him  since.  rMoioss»? 

Sir  J,  But   you   soon   supplied  the  loss  of 

Ma/\S*  In  part  only:  no,  sir  Jacob,  kekad 
creat  experience;  he  was  trainM  up  to  arsa 
from  his  youth;  at  sixteen,  be  traifd  a  pib 
in  the  Artillery  -ground  ;  at  eighteen,  pA.  i 
company  in  the  Smithfield  pioneers;  and  bj 
the  time  he  was  twenty,  was  made  dMt- 
camp  to  sir  Jeffrey  Grub,  knight,  alderoui, 
and  colonel  oT  the  yellow. 

Sir  J.  A  rapid  risel 

Ma/\S,  Yes,  he  had  a  genius  for  war;  Wl 
what  [  wanted  in  practice,  I  made  up  by 
doubling  my  diligence.  Our  porter  at  bone 
had  been  a  scrjeant  of  marines;  so  after  shop 
was  shut  up  at  night,  he  us*d  to  leach  me  mj 
exercise ;  and  he  had  not  to  deal  with  a  dooce, 
sir  Jacob. 

Sir  J.  Your  progress  was  greaL 

Maj,  S,  Amazing.  In  a  week  I  could  sboiil- 
der,  and  rest,  and  poize,  and  turn  to  the  ngk, 
and  wheel  to  the  left;  and  in  less  than  a 
month  I  could  fire  without  winking  or  bliokiof. 

Sir  J,  A  perfect  Hannibal! 

Maj,  S,  Ah,  and  then  I  learnt  to  form  Uses, 
and  Jiollows,  and  squares,  and  evolutions,  aid 
revolutions.  Let  me  tell  you,  sir  Jacob,  it 
was  lucky  that  monsieur  kept  bis  mTniiidoas 
at  home,  or  we  should  have  peppcrn  his  fla- 
bottomed  boats*  [cape. 

Sir  J,  Ay,  marr}*,  he  bad  a  marvelloas  es- 

Maj\S.  We  would  a  taught  him  wkata 
Briton  can  do,  who  is  fighting  pro  arvis  tM 
focus. 

Sir  J.  Pray  now,  major,  which  do  you  M 
upon  as  the  best  disciplined  troops,  toe  Los* 
don  regiments,  or  the  Middlesex  militia? 

Ma/,  S,  Why,  sir  Jacob,  it  does  not  bcctwK 
me  to  say;  but,  lack-a-day,  they  have  dcw 
seen  any  service — Holiday  soldiers  1  Wky,  I 
don*t  believe,  unless  indeed  upon  a  lord-maj- 
or*s  day,  and  that  mere  matter  of  acddeit, 
that  they  were  ever  wet  to  the  skin  in  tkcir 

Sir  J.  Indeed  !  [Ii«i 

Moj,  S,  No !  soldiers  for  sunshine,  cockoers; 
they  have  not  the  appearance,  the  air,  the  vk- 
dom,  the  jennr  sequoi  that — Oh,  could  jm 
but  see  me  salute  I  You  have  never  a  s]ms- 
toon  in  the  house? 

Sir  J,  No ;  but  we  could  get  you  ashove-pib. 

Moj'.S,  No  matter.  Well,  sir  Jacob,  mi 
how  are  your  fair  daughters,  sweet  Mrs.5oes^ 
and  the  lovely  Mrs.  Bmin;  is  she  aslirclf 
and  as  brilliant  as  ever? 
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Sir  J,  Oh,  oil,  now  the  murder  iv  out;  tfiis 
risit  was  inteikled  for  them :  come,  own  now, 
najor,  did  not  you  expect  to  meet  with  them 
lere  ?  You  officers  are  men  of  such  ^llantry ! 

Ma/,S.  VVhy,  we  do  tickle  up  the  ladies, 
ir  Jacob ;  there  is  no  resisting  a  red  coat 

Sir  J,  True,  true,   major. 

Ma/,  S,  But  that  is  now.  all  oyer  with  me. 
'Farewell  to  the  plumed  steeds  and  neighing 
roops"  as  the  black  man  says  in  the  play; 
Ike  the  Roman  censurer,  I  shall  retire  to  my 
iavine  field,  and  there  cultivate  cabbages. 

Sir  J,  Under  the  shade  of  your  laurels. 

Ma),S,  True;  1  have  done  with  the  major, 
ad  now  return  to  the  nmgistrate;  cedunt 
rma  togge. 

Mob,  \yFiihoui\  Huzza! 

Re-enter  RooBa. 

Sir  J,  WhaOs  the  matter  now,  Roger? 

Roger.  The  electors  desire  to  know  if  your 
'orship  has  any  body  to  recommend? 

Sir  J.  By  no  means;  let  them  be  free  in 
leir  choice:  I  sh^nU  interfere. 

Roger.  And  if  your  worship  has  any  ob~ 
ction  to  Crispin  Heeltap,  the  cobler,  being 
iturning  officer? 

Sir  J,  None,  provided  the  rascal  can  keep 
imself  sober.    Is  he  there? 

Roger,  Yes,  sir  Jacob.  Make  way  there; 
and  further  off  from  the  gate :  here  is  ma- 
fim  Sneak  in  a  chair  along  with  her  husband. 

Maj.  S,  *Gadso,  you  will  permit  me  to  cod- 
)y  her  in.  [Exit, 

Sir  J,  Now  here  is  one  of  the  enis  ot  war. 
bis  Sturgeon  was  as  pains-taking  a  Billings- 
ite-broker  as  any  in  the  bills  of  mortality, 
lit  the  fish  is  got  out  of  his  element ;  the 
Idier  has  quite  demolished  the  citizen. 

Re- enter  Major  Sturgeon,  leading  in 

Mra.  Smbak. 

Mrs,S,  Dear  major,  I  demand  a  million  of 
irdons.  1  have  given  you  a  profusion  of 
)uble;  but  my  husband  is  such  a  goose-cap, 
at  I  can*t  get  no  good  out  of  him  at  home 
abroad.— Jerry,  Jerry  Sneak  I — Your  hless- 
^,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  J,  Daughter,  you  are  welcome  to  Garratt. 
Mrs,S,  VVhy,  Jerry  Sneak  I  1  say. 

lier  Jerrt  Snbajc,  mpiVA  a  Bandbox  and 
3  Moop-petJticoai  under  his  Arm,  and  Car- 
dinal^  etc. 

Sneak,  Here  loiy, 

^rs,  S,  Here,  looby:  there,  lay  these  things  in 
:  ball ;  and  then  go  and  look  after  the  horse, 
e  you  sure  you  have  got  all  the  things  out  of  the 
Sneak,  Yes,  chuck.  [chaise  ? 

9frs,S,  Then  give  me  my  fan. 
^Jerrjr  drops  (he  Things  in  searching 
his  Pocket  for  the  Fan, 
Hfrs.S,  Did  ever  mortal  see  such  a — I  de- 
rc,  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  he  seen  with  him 
-oad :  go,  get  you  gone  out  of  my  siffht. 
^neak.  I  go,  lovy.  Good  day  to  my  tather- 

Sir  J,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  son  Sneak: 
^nrhere  is  your  brother  Bruin  and  his  wife? 
Sneak,  He  will  be  here  anon,  father  sir  Ja- 
»  ;  he  did^  but  just  step  into  the  Alley  to 
ber  how  tickets  were  sold. 


Sir  J.  Very  well,  son  Sneak.  \Bxit  Sneak, 

Mrs,S,  Son!  yes,  and  a  pretty  son  you 
have  provided. 

Sir  J,  I  hope  all  for  the  best:  why,  what 
terrible  work  there  would  have  been,  had  you 
married  such  a  one  as  your  sister;  one  house 
could  never  have  contained  you.  Now,  I 
thought  this  meek  mate-^ 

Mrs,S:  Meek!  a  mushroom!  a  milksop! 

Sir,  J,  Lookye,  Molly,  I  have  married  you 
to  a  man;  take  care  'you  don*t  make  him  a 
monster.  \Kxit  Sir  Jacob* 

Mrs,S,  Monster!  Why,  major,  the  fellow 
has  no  more  heart  than  a  mouse.  Had  my 
kind  stars  indeed  allotted  me*  a  military  man^ 
I  should,  doubtless,  have  deported  ^myself  in 
a  heseemingly  manner.  * 

Maj.S,  Unquestionably,  madam. 

Mrs,S,  Nor  would  the  major  have  found, 
had  it  been  my  fortune  to  intermarry  with 
him,  that  Molly  Jollup  would  have  dishonoured 
bis  cloth. 

Maj.  S,  I  should  have  been  too  happy. 

Mrs,S,  Indeed,  sir,  I  reverence  the  army; 
they  are  all  so  brave,  so  polite,  so  every  thing 
a  woman  can  wish, 

Maj.S,  Ob,  madam — 

Mrs.  S,  So  elegant,  so  genteel,  so  obliging: 
and  then  the  rank;  why,  who  would  dare  to 
affiront  the  wife  of  a  major  ? 

Maj,  S,  No  man  with  impunity ;  that  I  take 
the  freedom  tp  say^  madam. 

Mrs.S,  I  know  it,  good  sir.  Oh!  I  am  no 
stranger  to  what  1  have  misl*d. 

Maj,  S,  Oh,  madam  1 — Let  me  die,  but  she 
has  infinite  merit.  [Aside, 

Mrs.S.  Then  to  be  joined  to  a  sneaking 
slovenly  cit ;  a  paltry,  prymg,  pitiful  pin-maker ! 

Maj.  S.  Melancholy  1 

Mrs.  S.  To    he   jostled    and   crammM  with 
the  crowd ;  no  respect,   no    place,  no   prece- 
dence ;  to  be  chok  d    with   the  smoke   of  the 
city;  no  country  jaunls  but  to   Islington;   no     ( 
balls  but  at  Pewterers*-ha]l. 

Maj.S,  Intolerable! 

Mrs,S,  i  see,  sir,*  you  have  a  proper  sense 
of  my  sufferings. 

Maj,S,  And  would  shed  my  best  blood  to 
relieve  them. 

Mrs,S,  Gallant  gentleman! 

Maj,S.  The  brave  must  favour  the  fair. 

Mrs.S.  Intrepid  major! 

Maj.S.  Divine  Mrs.  Sneak! 


Mrs.S.  Obliging  commander  I 

~^igbt  1  be 
Mrs.S.  Sir! 


Maj.S.  Mi( 


peruiitled  the  honour— 


Maj,  S,  Just  to  ravish  a  kiss  from  your  band? 
Mrs,  S,  You  have  a  right  to  all  we  can  grant. 
Maj.S,  Courteous,  condescending,  comply- 
ing—Hum— Ha  I 

Re-enter  Jbrrt  Snbak. 

Sneak,  Chuck,  my  brother  and  sister  Bruin 
are  just  turning  the  corner ;  theCIapham  stage 
was  quite  full,  and  so  they  came  by  water.  ^ 

Mrs,S,  I  wish  they  had  all  been  sousM  in 
the  Thames — A  prying,  impertinent  puppy ! 

Maj.S,  Nest  time  iwill  clap  a  sentmel  to 
secure  the  door. 

Mr-s.  S.  Major  Sturgeon,  permit  me  to  with- 
draw for  a  moment;  my  dress  demands  a  little 
repair. 
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Maf.S,  YourIady«hip*s  most  entirety  deroted. 

Mrs.S.  Ladyship!  ae  is  the  Teiy  Brqglio 
and  Belleisle  of  the  army ! 

Sneak,  Shall  I  wait  upon  you,  dove? 

Mr*,  S,  No,  dolt ;  what,  would  you  leave 
the  major  alone?  It  that  ^ your  manners,  you 
mongrel  ? 

Mq/\Sf  Oh, 'madam,  I  can  nerer  be  alone; 
your  si^eet  idera  will  be  my  constant  com- 
panion. 

Mrs,S.  Mark  that:  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  am 
obligated  to  leare  you. 

Ma/,S,  Madam — 

Mrs,S.  £specially  with  such  a  wretched 
companion. 

Maj.S,  Oh,  madam — 

Mrs,  S,  But  as  soon  as  my  dress  is  restored, 
I  shall  fly  to  relieve  your  distress. 

Ma/.S,  For  that  moment  I  shall  wait  with 
the  greatest  impatience. 

B£'8,S.  Courteous  commander! 

Maj\  S.  Parragon  of  women ! 

Mrs,S,  Adieu  I 

Jifa/.«^.  Adieu!  [JExii  Mrs,  Sneak. 

Sneak,  Notwithstanding,  sir,  all  my  chicken 
has  said,  I  am  special  company  when  she  is 
not  by. 
^  Ma/,S,  I  doubt  not,  master  Sneak. 

Sneak,  If  you  would  but  come  one  Thurs- 
day night  to  our  club,  at  the  NagVhead  in 
the  Poultry,  you  would  meet  some  roaring, 
rare  boys,  i*faith;  there's  Jemmy  Perkins,  the 
packer;  little  Tom  Simkins,  the  grocer;  honest 
master  Muxzle,  the  midwife— 

Maj,  S,  A  goodly  company  1 

Sneak.  Ay,  and  then  sometimes  we  have 
tbe  choice  spirits  from  Comus*s  court,  and  we 
crack  jokes,  and  are  so  jolly  and  funny.  I 
bare  learnt  myself  to  sing  "An  old  wonlan 
clothed  in  grey;**  but  I  durst  not  sing  out 
loud,  because  my  wife  would  overhear  me; 
and  she  says  as  now  I  bawl  worser  than  the 
broomman. 

Maj.  S,  And  you  must  not  think  of  disobli* 
ging  your  lady. 

Sneak.  1  never  does:* I  never  contradicts 
ber,  not  I. 

Maj,S,  That's  right:  she  is  a  woman  of  in- 
finite merit. 

Sneak,  O,  a  power!  And  don*t  you  think 
she  is  very  pretty  withal? 

Maj,S,  A  Venus! 

Sneak,  Yes,  werry  like  Venus — Mayhap  you 
have  known  her  some  time? 

Maj,S,  Long. 

Sneak,  Belike  before  she  was  married? 

Ma/,  S,  I  did,  master  Sneak. 

Sneak.  Ay,  when  she  was  a  wirgin.  I  thought 
YOU  was  an  old  acquaintance,  by  your  kissing 
her  hand;  for  we  ben*t  quite  so  familiar  as 
that— But  then  indeed  we  han\  been  married 
a  year. 

Mo/,S,  The  mere  honeymoon. 

Sneak,  Ay,  ay,  I  suppose  we  shall  come  to 
it  by  degrees. 

JSruin.  [Without]  Come  along,  Jane;  why 
you  are  as  pursy  and  lazy,  you  jade — 

Enter  Bruih  and  Mas.  Bruin  ;  Brvin  tviih 
a  Cotton  Cap  on ;  his  JVife  •  wiQi  his 
Wig 9  great  Coat,  and  Fishing-rod. 

Come,  Jane,  give  me  my  wig:  you  slut,  how 


yott  have  tousled  tbe  cux^l  Masier  Soak,  a 
good  morning  to  you.  Sir,  I  am  yoarbniBUe 
servant  unknovm. 

He-enter  Roger. 

Roger.  Mrs.  Snea^  begs  to  speak  with  tk 
major. 

Maj,  S.  I  will  wait  on  the  lady  immcdialdy. 

Sneak.  Don*t  tarry  an  instant;  y<m  casi 
think  how  impatient  she  is.  {Exit  maior\  A 
good  morrow  to  you,  brother  Brain;  j<m 
naive  had  a  warm  walk  across  the  fields, 

Mrs.B.  Good  lord,  I  am  all  in  a  muck— 

Bruin.  And  who  may  yon  thank  for  it, 
bossy?  If  you  bad  got  up  time  enough,  joe 
might  have  secur*d  tbe  stage;  but  yon  are^ 
lasy  lie  abed — 

iirs.  B.  Tbere*s  Mr.  Sneak  keeps  my  sisto 
a  chay. 

Bruin.  And  so  he  may;  hot  I  know  bctto 
what  to  do  with  my  money. 

Mrs,  B.  For  the  matter  of  that,  we  cso  af- 
ford it  well  enough  as  it  is. 

Bruin,  And  how  do  you  know  that?  Wk 
told  you  as  much*  Mrs.  Mixen?  I  bopelbov 
tbe  world  better  than  to  trust  my  ooncoit 
with  a  wife:  no,  no,  thank  you  ior  that,Mn. 
Jane. 

Mrs,  B,  And  pray  who  is  more  fittero  to 
be  trusted  ? 

Bruin,  Iley-day!  Why,  the'  wench  is  W 
witch*d:  come,  come,  let*s  have  none  of  toe 
palaver  here — Take  twelve- pence  and  pay  tk 
waterman.— But  first  see  if  he  has  broke  dok 
of  tbe  pipes — And,  d*ye  bear,  Jane,  be  tm 
to  by  the  fishing-rod  safe.  \JExit  Mrs.  Brm 

Sneak.  Odds  me,  bow  finely  shc*s  manag*^' 
what  would  I  give  to  have  my  wife  as  nuii 
under! 

Bruin,  It  is  all  your  own  fault,  brolkr 
Sneak. 

Sneak.  D*ye  think  so?  She  is  a  sweet  prtih 
creature. 

Bruin,  A  vixen. 

Sneak.  Why,  to  say  tbe  trutb,  she  im 
now  and  then  hector  a  little;  and,  bctwca 
ourselves,  domineers  like  tbe  devO.  O  Lori 
I  lead  the  life  of  a  dog.  Why,  she  aflovs 
me  but  two  shillings  a  week  for  my  pockcL 

Bruin,  No ! 

Sneak.  No,  man;  *tis  she  that  receives  aid 
pays  all:  and  then  I  am  forced  to  trot  aiie 
her  to  church,  with  ber  cardinal,  pattens^  vd 
Prayer-book,  for  all  the  world  as  if  1  was  sd' 
a  *prentice. 

bruin.  Zounds !  I  would  souse  then  al  is 
the  kennel. 

Sneak.  I  durst  not  And  then  at  taUe,  I 
never  gets  what  I  loves. 

Brum,  The  devil  1 

Snetik,  No;  she  always  helps  me  herself  k 
the  tough  drumsticks  of^the  turkeys,  an^l  tk 
damn*d  fat  flaps  of  shoulders  of'^mattoa  I 
don*t  think  1  have  eat  a  bit  of  under-owt 
since  we  have  been  married.  You  see,  An- 
ther Bruin,  I  am  almost  as  thin  as  a  1^. 

Bruin.  An  absolute  skeleton! 

Sneak,  Now,  if  you  think  I  could  cany  bJ 
point,  I  would  so  swinge  and  leather  af 
lambkin ;  God,  I  would  so  curry  and  dawkir. 

Bruin.  By  the  lord  Hany,  she  richly  ^ 
serves  it. 
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^onL  what  a  sad  life  do  I  lead!  [Exit 
in.  Ex  quovis  lioguo:  "iAio  can  make  a 


Sneak*  Will  yoa.  brotlier,  lend  me  a  fift  ? 

Bruin,  Command  me  at  all  times. 

Sneaky  \^\ij  theui  I  will  'teritv   plack  up 

ipirit;  and  toe  first  time  she  oflers  to — 

Mrs.S.  [Wf/Aoii/l  Jerry,  Jerry  Saeak! 

Sneak,  A^ad's  my  life,  sure  as  a  gun  tbat*s 

*  voice:  lookye,  orother,  I  don*t  choose  to 

«d  a  distnrbance  in  another  body's  '  house ; 

t  as  soon  as  e^er  I  get  home— 

Bruin,  Now  is  your  time. 

Sneak,  No,  no;  it  would  not  be  decent. 

\Irs,S.  VfViOioui]  Jerry!  Jerry! 

Sneak,  I  come,   lory.     But    you   will  be 

'e  to  stand  by  me? 

Bruin,  Trot,'  nincompoop. 

Sneak,  Well,  if  I  don*t— I  wish— 

ltrs.S,  j[^ff1itfkout]  W^here  is  this  lasy  pup- 

a-loitenng? 

Sneak,   I   come,  chuck,  as   fast  as   I  _can. 

od  Lord 

9ruin 

:  purse  of  a~  sow*s  ear? 

Re-enter  Sir  Jacob. 
Sir  J,  Come,  son  Bruin,  we  are  all  seated 
table,  man;'  we  have  but  fust  time  for  a 
ick;  tie  candidates  are  near  upon  coming. 
Bruin,  A  podr,%altiy,niean-spfrited--'I>amn 
before  i  would  submit  to  such  a — 
Sir  J.  Come,  come,  man;  don't  be  so  crusty. 
Bruin,  1  follow,  sir  Jacob.  Damme,  when 
ce  a  man  gives  up  bis  prerogatite,  be  might 
well  give  up — But,  however,  it  in  no  bread 
J  butter  of  mine---Jerry!  Jerry  l^-Zounds, 
vould  Jerry  and  jerk  her  too.  (JSxwL 

ACT    II. 

SCSNX    h 

iJagob  JoLurv,  Major  Sturgeon,  BRtrni, 
VI R3.  BRum,  JsRRY  Smiak^^oiviI  Mrs.  Skbak, 
iiscouered  on  Sir  Jacob's  Garden  fVaU, 
Knier  JlfoA#  «^i^h  HsBliTAP  0/  their  Head ; 
wme  crjring  •  a  Goose ,  others  a  Mug, 
Uhers  a  Primmer, 

HeeL  Silence,  there ;  silence  I 
Lilfo^  lleiir  neighbour  Heeltap, 
\Mob,'hf^  ay,  hear  Crispin. 
\M€fb,  Ay,  ay,  hear  him,  hear  Cnspin:   he 
\  put  us  into  the  model  of  the  thing  at  once. 
Heel,  WkMf  then,  silence!  I  say. 
41L  SihMce* 

Heel,  Silente,  and  let  us  proceed,  neitf fa- 
irs, viriih'  all  the  decency  and  confusion 
lal  upon  these  occasions.  | 

I  Mob,  Ajf  ay,  there  is  no  doing  without 
411,  No,  no,  no.  fthat 

HeeL  Silence   then,  and  keep   the   peace: 
at,  is  there  no  respect   paid  I0   authority? 
not  I  the  returning  officer? 
411.  Ay,  ay,  ay. 

Heel,   Chosen  by  yourselveS|  and  approved 
by  sir  Jacob? 
411  True,  true« 

Heel  Well  then,  be  silent  and  civil;  stand 
:k  there,  that   gentleman  wtthoulf  a  shirt, 
1  make   room  for  your  betters.    Whereas 
non  Snuffle  the  sciton? 
Snuffle.  Here. 

Heel,  Let  \ivtA  come  forward;   we  appoint 
n  our  secretary^  for  Simon  'is   a  scollard, 
d  can  read  written  hand;   and  %o  let  bim 
respected  aocordiagly. 


^Moh.  Room  for  master  Snufile. 

Heel,  Here,  stand  by  me  :  and  let  us,  neigh- 
bours, proceed  to  open  the  premunire  of  the 
thing:  but  first,  Tour  reverence  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor:  a  long  life  and*  a  merry  one 
to  our  landlord,  sir  Jacob  I  Huua ! 

Jlfo^  Huftta!  •     ' 

Sneak,  How  fares  it,  honest  Crispin? 

Heel,  Servant,  master  Sneak.— Let  us  now 
open  the  premunire  of  the  tbiiftg,  which  I 
shall  do  briefly V  with  all  the  loquacity  possible; 
that  is,  in  a  medium  way;  which,  that  we 
may  the  better  do  it,  let  the  -  secretary  read 
the  names  of  the  candidates,  and  what  they 
say  for  themselves ;  and  then  we  ^ball  know 
what  to  say  of  them.    Master  Snuffle,  begin. 

Snuffle,  \Read8\  To  the  worihy  inhmbi-- 
tants  of  the  ancient  corporation  of  GarraU: 
gentlemen,  your  votes  and  interest  are 
humbly  requested  in  favour  of  Timothy 
Goose,  to  succeed  four^  late  worthy  nueyor, 
Mr.  Richard  Dripping,  in  the  said  'Office,  he 
being---- 

HeoL  Tkm  Goose  is  but  a  kind  of  goslfng, 
a  sort  >of  sneaking!  sdoinadreK  -  Who  h  he? 

Snuffle,  \h  foiiraeynfen  tailor  from  Putney. 

HeeL  A  journeyman  tailor! .  A*  rascal,  baa 
he  the  impudiehce  to  transpire  to  be-  mayor  ? 
D>e  consider,  iiei^bours ,  tbe,  weight  ot  this 
office  ?  W^hy ,  it  is  a  burden  for  tbe  ba^k  of 
a  porter;  ana  can  yon  think  that  this  cross- 
leg^M  cabba^e-eatiivg  son  of  acncbndber,  this 
whey-facM  nmny,  who  is  but  the  ninth  part 
of  a  mail)  has  strength  to  support  it? 

IMob,  No  goose!  no  goose! 

2Mob,  A  goose! 

Heel,  Hold  your  hissing,  and'  proceed  to 
the  next.         ' 

Snti/fle,  [JieadsJ  Your  votes  are  desired 
/or^MattlKw  Mug. 

i  Mob,  A  mug  t  a  mug  I 

HeeL  Ob,  oh,  what  yon  are  all  ready  to 
have  a  touch  of  the  tankard :  but ,  fair  and 
sof),'«ood  neighbours,  let  us  taste  tbis  master 
Mug  befbre  we  swallow  bim ;  and ,  unless  I 
am  mistaken ,  you  will  find  bim  a  damn*d 
bitter  dra^ught. 

IMob.  A  mug!  a  mngi 

2 Mob,  Hear  him;  hear  master  Heeltap.' 

1  Mob,  A  mug !  a  mug  I  • 

HeeL  Harkye,  you  fellow  with  your  mouth 
full  of  mug,  fet  me  ask  you  a  question :  bring 
him  forward.  Pray  is  not  this  Matthew  Mug 
a  victualler? 

5  Mob,  I  believe  he  may. 

HeeL  And  lives  at  the  sign  of  the  Adam 
and  Eve? 

3  Mob,  I  believe  he  may. 

HeeL  Now  answer  upon  your  honour,  and 
as  you  are  a  gentleman ,  wnat  is  the  present 
price  of  a  quart  of  home-brewM  at  the  Adam 
and  Eve? 

3  Mob.  I  don*t  know. 

HeeL  You  lie,  sirrah:  an*t  it  a  groat? 

3  Mob,  1  believe  it  may. 

HeeL  Ob,  may  be  so.  Now,  neiffbbours, 
here*s  a  pretty  rascal ;  this  same  Mug,  because, 
d*ye  see,  state  affairs  would  not  jog  glibly 
without  laying  a  farthing  a  qua/t  upon  ale; 
this  scoundrel,  not  contented  to  take  things 
in  a  niedium  way,  has  had  the  impudence  to 
raise  it  a  penny. 
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Mob,  Nq  mug!  BO  muff! 

Heeh  So,  I  thought  i  should  crack  Mr. 
Mug.   Come,  proceed  to  the  next,  Simoo. 

SnuffU,  Toe  next  upon  the  list  is  Peter 
Primmer,  the  schoolmaster. 

HeeU  Ay»  ueigbboursi  and  a  sufEeientraan: 
let  me  tell  you,  master  Primmer  ta  the  man 
for  my  moni*y;  a  man  of  learning,  that,  can 
lay  down  the  law:  why,  adzooks,  he  is  vise 
enough  to  puatle  the  parson:  and, then,  how 
you  have  heard  him  oration  at  the  Adam  and 
Eve  of  a  Satiurday  night,  about  Russia  and 
Prussia.  ^£coa,  George  Qage  the  exciseman 
is  nothing  at  all  to  un. 

4Afo^.  A  primmer! 
.   Heth   Ay,  H  the  folks  abote  did  hut.  know 
him.    Why,  lads,  he  will  make.  us.  aU  atates- 
men  in  time. 

2  Mob.  Indeed  1 

H€€U  Why,  he  swears  as  how  ajl  themia- 
carriages  are  owing .  to*  the  great  .people^s  not 
learning  to  read>        .    ,  > .  '. 

^Mob,  Indeed!  .   . 

HeeU  •*F«p,'»  say*  Pet«r,,  says  he,  '•if.lhey 
would  but  once  submitto  be  learned  hy/me, 
there  is  .no  knowing  to  what  a  pitch  the  na- 
tion might,  rise.  ^ 

t  Mob*'  Ay f  I  'wish  they  would. 

Sneak*  Crispin,  what  is  Pieter. Primmer  a 
candidate  ?      . .    ^  ■  / 

MeeL  He  Js,. master  Sneak. 

Sneak,  Lord,  I  know  him,  muft^  9i  well 
as  my  mother :  why ,  I  use4  to  go  to  his  lec- 
tures to  Pewlerers^-hall  *Jong  witji  deputy 
Firkin. 

Heel,  Like  enough.  .\  ./ 

•    Sneaks  OUds  me ,  brother  Bruin,  can  you 
tell  me  what  is  become  of  my  wife  ?     _. 
.   JBiruin*  She  is.  gone.  olF  wuh  tbe.itiajor. 

Sneak.  Mayhap  to  take  a  walk  io  tho  gar^ 
den.  I  will  go  and  take  a  peep  at  what  the^ 
are  doinff.  ^[_£k:il» 

Mob*  \\\ithoui\  Huxza! 

MeeJ.  Gad*so!  the  candidates  are 'coming. 

I  [ExeuniMob,  clo! 

Re-enter  Sir  Jacob  Jollup,  Bruin,  a>?clMB.s. 
Bruin,  through  the  Garden. Gate* 

Sir  J.  Well,  son  Bi'uin,  how  d'ye  relish 
the  corporation  of  barratl? 

Bruins  ^'Vhy,   lookye,  ^ir  Jacob,    my  ^ay 
is  always  to  speak  what  Lthiftk:   I  don*t  apr 
proire  on't  at  ail. 
'  Mrs.B,  No? 

Sir  J.  And  what^s  your  objection? 

Bruin,  Why ,  I  was  never  ovf  r  fond  of 
your  May  games:  besides,  corporations  are 
too  serious  things;  they  are  edge-toob,  sir 
Jacob. 

Sir  J,  That  they  are  frequently  tools,  I  can 
readily  grant;  but  I  neirer  heard  much  of 
their  edge. 

Mrs,  B,  Well  now,  I  protest  I  am  pleas'd 

with  it  mightily. 

Bruin.  And  who  the  devil  doubts  it? — You 
women  folks  are  easily  pleased.    . 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  I  like  it  so  well,  that  I  hope 
to  see  one  every  year. 

Bruin.  Do  yon?  Why  then  you  will  be 
danmably  bit;  you  may  take  your  leave,  I 
can  tell  you;  lor  this  is  the  last  you  shall  see. 

Sir  J,  Fie,   Mr.   Bruin,    how  can  you  be 


such  a  bear?    Is  that  a  manner  of  \ttim» 
your  wife? 

Bruin,  >Vhat,^  I  suppose  you  would  bve 
me  such  a.  sniveiilng  sot  as  yonr  son-iiUaw, 
Sneak,  ,to  truckle  and  cringe,  to  fetch  and  to— 

Re-enter  JbrRT  Siteak,  in  a  pioleni  Hurrj, 

Sneak-  Whereas  brother  Bruin?  0  Lord! 
hrolber,  I  have  such  a  dismal  story  loteUyoa. 

Bruin.  VVhat*s  the  matter? 

Sneak,.  Why,  you  know  I  went  into  tke 
gardea  to  look  for  my'  wife  and  the  oujor, 
and  th^re  I  hunted  and  hunted  as  sharp  at  if 
it  had  been  for  one  of  my  own  minikias;  bul 
the  deuce  a  major  or  madam  could  I  sec:  A 
last,  a  thought  came  into  tnj  head  to  look 
f^K  them  Up  in  the  summer-house.' 

Bruin.  And  there  you  found  them? 

Sneak*  Til  tell  you:  the  door  was  lock*^; 
and  lhe|i.I  |opk*d  through  the  key^hole:  and 
tberr:.  Lord  ha*  mercy  upon  usl  [^fflusffen] 
as  sure  as  a  gun. 

Bruin,  Inj({eed!  Zounds,  why  did  not  too 
break  oipen  the  door? 

Sneak. -I  ,duni  not  W^hat,.  wouU  yoi 
have  me  Mt  mv  wit  to  a  soldier?  1  warrasl 
the  major  would  have  knocked  me  dowa  vith 
one  of  his  baotii. 

Bruin,  Very  well!  Pretty  doings!  Yoskc, 
sir  Jacob ,  these  are  the  fruits  of  indulgcvt. 
Xou  may  call  roe  a  bear,  but  your  daugkta 
$hall  never  make  me  a  beast.       [MobhtuM. 

'Sir  J,  Meyrday!  What,  is  the  election  oto 
already  ? 

Re-enter  Crjsp^n  |Ibeltap,  etc. 

Heel.  Where  is  master  Sneak? 

Sneak.  Here,  Crispin. 
-    Heei.  The  "ancient"  corporation  of  Garril, 
itt'  oonsideratioii-  of  yoor  greal  |>arts  and  aW 
litits,^  9oA  out   of  respe<et  to<   their  iaoiAofi 
sir  Jai^Dbyhov)^ unanimously  chosen  you  reavv 

Sneak.  'Met  hussal  Good  Lord,  whowo^ 
have  thought  it?  But  how  cam«' hiaster  Pria- 
mer  to  lose  it?  ..  •    • 

Heel.  WUyt  Phil  Fleam  had^lold  the  elec- 
tors, that  masti^r  Primmer,  was  an'  Irishnje; 
and  so  thev  .woiild  none .  of  ^cm.  give  tlior 
yote  for  a  ioreigner.     .    < 

Sneak.  So  then  I  have  it  (or  certain:  kma: 
Now,  brother  Bruin,  you  shall  •  aee  how  fS 
ntanage.lny  madam,  'uad,  Til  make  her  kao« 
I  am  a  -man  of  authority-;  she.  shas^t  thiak  ts 
bullock  and  domineer  over  me. " 

ilfr^..^.  ffrHfioui]  Jeiry  !  Jciry ! 

B^uin.  Now  for  it.  Sneak;  the  coenijV  it 
hand. 

Sneak,  Yciu  .promise  to  stand  by  me,  bro- 
ther Bruin? 

Br^in.  Tooth  and  naiL 

Sntak.  Then  now  for  itf  i  am  ready,  k? 
her  come  when  she  will. 

Re-enter  Mrs,  ^keak. 

I  Mr^,  S,  Where  is  the  pup|py  ? 

Sneiak.  les,  yts^  she  is  aung  for  me. 

Mrs.S.  So,  sot,  what,  is  this  true  tkati 
hear? 

Sneak.  May  be  His,  may  be  'ton*l:  I  i»\ 
choose  to  trust  my  affairs  vrilh  a  woBaa.—b 
that  ri^ht,  brother  Bruin?  l^lp^ 

Bruin,  Fine!  don^balelMirmiinQh.  i4p^ 
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Sneak.  Stand  by  me*  [j4part. 

Mrs.S.  Hey-day!  I  am  amazM;  Why,  what 
I  the  meaning  ottbis? 

Sneak.  The  meaninff  is  plain;  that  I  am 
rown  a  man,  and  yil  do  what  I  please,  with- 
ut  being  accountable  to  nobody. 

Mrs.  S.  Why,  the  felJow  is  surely  bewitch*d. 

Sneak.  No,  1  am  unwitch'd,  and  that  you 
lall  know  to  your  cost;  and  since  you  pro- 
>ke  me ,  I  will  tell  you  a  bit  of  my  mind : 
hat,  I  am 'the  husband,  I  hope? 
Bruin.  That*s  right;  at  her  again.  [Apart 
Sneak.  Yes,  and  you  shan*t  think  to  hector 
id  domineer  oTer  me  as  you  have  done;  for 
i  go  to  the  club  when  I  please,  and  stay 
it  as  late  as  I  list,  and  row  id  a  boat  to 
itney  on  Sundays,  and  wisit  my  friends  at 
itsontide,  and  keep  the  key  of  the  till ,  and 
Ip  myself  at  table  to  ^bat  wittles  I  like; 
a  ril  hate  a  bit  of  the  brown. 
Bruin,  Brato,  brother  Sneak,  the  day^s 
ur  own.  [Apart. 

Sneak.  AnH  it?  Vhy,  I  did.not  think  it 
sin  me.  Shall  I  tell  her  all  I  know?  [Apart 
Bruin.  Every  thing.  You  see  she  is  struck 
mb.  TApart. 

Sneak.  As  an  oyster.  [Apari]  Besides,  ma- 
m,  I  hare  something  furder  to  tell  you: 
od,  if  some  folks  go  into  gardens  with  ma- 
's,  mayhap  other  people  may  go  into  gar- 
is  with  maids. — ^There,  I  gaye  it  her  home: 
other  Bruin<         ^  [Apart, 

9frs.S.  Why,  doodle!  jackanapes !  harkye, 
lo  am  I? 
Sneak.  Come,  don^  go  to  call  names.  Am 

vhy,  my  vife,  and  I  am  your  master. 
9frs.S.   My   master!   you   paltry,  puddling 
ppy!   you  sneaking,   shabby,   scrubby,  sni^ 
ling  whelp! 

Sneak.  Brother  Bruin,  don*t  let  her  come 
ir  me.  [Apart. 

^rs.  S.  Hare  I,  sirrah ,  demeanM  myself  to 
d  such  a  thing,  such  a  reptile  as  thee? 
ve  I  not  made  myself  a  by-word  to  all  my 
[uaintance?  Don*!  the  world  cry,  Lord, 
o  would  bate  thought  it?  Miss  Molly 
lup  to  be  married  to  Sneak;  to  take  up 
last  -^th  such  a  noodle  as  he! 
^neak.  Ay,  and  glad  enough  you  could 
:fa  me:  you  know  you  was  pretty  near 
ir  last  legs. 

^rs.  S^  VVas  there  ever  such  a  confident 
?  My  last  legs!  Why,  all  the  country 
^vrs  1  could  have  picked  and  choosM  where 
rould.  Did  not  I  refuse  squire  Ap-Griflilh 
n  Wales?  Did  not  counsellor  Crab  come 
ourting  a  twcWemonih?  Did  not  Mr.  Wort, 

great  brewer  of  Brentford,  make  an  offer 
I  should  keep  my  post-cbay? 
*neak.   Nay,   orother  Bruin,  she  has   had 
-ry  good  proiFers.  that  is  certain.     [Apart, 
frs.  S.   My  last  legs ! — but  1  can  rein  my 
»ion  no  longer;  let  me  ffet  at  the  villain. 
fruin.  O  fie,  sister  Sneak. 
neuk.  Hold  her  fastt  [Apart. 

Trs.  S.  Mr.  Bruin,  unhand  me :  what,  is  it 
that  have    stirred   up   these  coals  then? 
is  set  on  by  you  to  an  use  me* 
*ruin.   Not  I;  I  would   only  have  a  man 
iTe  like  a  man. 

frs.S.  What,  and  are  you  to  teach  him, 
arrant«-^Bttt  here  comes  the  majon 


Re-enter  Major  Sturgsoit. 
Oh,  major!  such  a  riot  and  rumpus!  Like  a 
man  indeed!  1  wish  people  would  mind  their 
own  affairs,  and  not  meddle  with  matters  that 
does  not  concern  them:— but  all  in  good  time; 
I  shall  ont  day  catch  him  alone^  when  he  has 
not  his  bullies  to  back  him. 

Sneak,  Adod,   that's   true,   brother  Bruin 
what  shall  I  do  when  she  has  me  at  home^ 
and  nobody  by  but  ourselves?  [Apart 

Bruin.  If  you  get  her  once  under,  you  may 
do  with  her  whatever  you  will. 

Maj.  S.  Lookye,  master  Bruin,  I  don't  know 
how  this  behaviour  may  suit  with  a   citisen; 
but  were  you  an  oflicer,  and  major  Sturgeon 
upon  your  court-martial — 
Bruin.  What  then? 

MaJ.  Sm  Then!   why  then  yoU   would   be 
broke. 
Bruin,  Broke!  and  for  what?- 
Ma/.S.    What!   read  the   articles  of  war. 
But  these  things  are  out  of  your  spear:  points 
of  honour  are  for  the  sons  of  the  sword. 

Sneak.  Honour!  if  you  come  to  that,  where 
was  your  honour  when  you  got  my  vife  in 
the  garden? 

Ma/.S.  Now,  sir  Jacob,  this  it  the  curse 
of  our  cloth :  all  suspected  for  the  faults  of  a 
few. 

Sneak,  Ay^  and  not  without  reason.  1 
heard  of  your  tricks  at  the  King  of  Boheniy, 
when  you  was  campaigning  about,  I  did.  Fa- 
ther sir  Jacob,  he  is  as  wicious  as  an  old  ram. 
Ma/.S.  Stop  whilst  you  are  safe,  master 
Sneak;  for  the  sake  of  your  amiable  lady,  I 
pardon  what  is  past-— but  for  you — 

[To  Bruin. 
Bruin.  WtW. 

Maj.S.  Dread  the  whole  force  of  my  fury. 
Bruin,  Why,   lookye,   major   Sturgeon,  1 
don't  much  care  for  your  poppers  and  sharps^ 
because  why,  they  are  out  of^  my   way ;    but 
if  you  will  doff  with  your  boots,  and   box  a 
couple  of  bouts— 
Maj.  S,  Box !  box ! — ^Blades !  bullets !  bagshot ! 
Mrs.S.  Not  for  the  world,  my  dear  major! 
oh,  ri^k  not   so  precious   a   life.    Ungrateful 
wretches!  and  is  this  the   reward  for  all  the 
great  feats  be  has  done'?   After  all  his  march- 
ings, his  sousings,  his   sweatings,^  his    swim- 
mings, must  his  dear  blood  be  spilt  by  a  bro- 
ker? 

Maj. Si  Be  satisfied,  sweet  Mfs.  Sneak; 
these  little  fracases  we  soldiers  are  subject  to ; 
trifles,  bagatailes,  Mrs.  Sneak.  But  that  mat- 
ters may  be  conducted  in  a  military  manner, 
f  will  get  our  chaplain  to'pen  me  a  challenge. 
Expect  to  hear  from  my  adjutant.  [To  Bruin, 
Mrs.  S,  Major  I  sir  Jacob  !  what,  are  you 
all  leagu'd  against  his  dear? — A  man!  yes,  a 
very  manly  action  indeed,  to  set  married  peo- 
ple a  quarrelling,  and  ferment  a  difference 
between  husbana  and  wife:  if  yon  were  a 
man,  you  would  not  stand  by  and  see  a  poor 
woman  beat  and  abus'd  by  a  brutey  you  would 
not 

Sneak,  Oh  Lord,  I  can  hold  out  no  longer! 

why,  brother  Bruin,  you  have  set  her  a  veep-^ 

ing.    My  life,  riiy  lovy,  don't  veep:  did  I  ever 

think  i  should  have  made  my  Molly  to  Veep  t 

Mrs.  St  Last  legs,' you  luhlierly — 

(Strikes  hirht 
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[Act  I. 


Sir  J.  Oil,  fie,  Molly ! 

Mrs.S.  VVhat,  are  you  leagoM  against  me, 
fir  Jacob? 

Sir  J.  Pr^ytbee  don*t  expose  yourself  before 
tbe  wbole  parisfa«  But  woat  has  been  tbe  oo 
casion  of  this? 

Mrs.S,  Why,  has  not  he  gone  and  made 
himself  tbe  fool  of  the  fair?  Mayor  of  Gar- 
ratt  indeed  1  *ecod,  i  could  trample  him  under 
my  feet* 

Sneak,  Nay,  why  should  you  grudge  me 
my  purfarment? 

Mrs,S,  Did  you  ever  hear  such  an  oaf? 
Why  thee  wilt  be  pointed  at  wherever  thee 
goest.  Lookye^  Jerry,  mind  what  I  say;  go 
get  *em  to  choose  somebody  else,  or  never 
come  near  me  again. 

Sneak.  What  shall  I  do,  father  sir  Jacob  ? 

Sir  J,  Nay,  daughter,  you  take  this  thing  in 
too  serious  a  light;  my  honest  neighbours 
thought  to  compliment  me:  but  come,  we^ll 
seftle  the  business  at  once.  Neighbours,  my 
son  Sneak  being  seldom  amongst  us,  the  duty 
wiU  neyer  be  done;  so  we  will  get  our  ho- 
nest friend,  Heeltap,  to  execute  the  olHce:  he 
is,  I  think,  jpery  way  qualified. 

Mob,  A  Heeltap ! 

HeeL  What,  do  you  mean  as  master  Je- 
remy's deputy? 


Sir  J,  Ay^  ay,  his  locum  tcnens. 

Sneak,  Do,  Crispin,  do  be  my^ocom  tawDi. 

ffeei.  Give  me  your  handy  master  Soeak, 
and  to  oblige  you  I  will  be  the  locum  teoeDs. 

Sir  J.  So,  that  is  settled:  but  now  to  keal 
the  other  breach:  come,  inajor,  the  genUcmcn 
of  your  cloth  seldom  bear  malice;  let  me  is- 
tei'pose  between  you  and  my  son. 

Maj,S,  Your  son-in-law,  sir  Jacob,  dm 
deserve  a  castigation;  but  on  recoUectioa,  a 
cit  would  hut  sully  my  arms.     I  forgive  kin. 

Sir  J,  That^s  rigbt.  As  a  token  of  amitr, 
and  to  celebrate  our  feast,  let  us  call  in  t£e 
fiddles.  Now  if  tbe  ma^or  had  but  his  skocii 
he  might  join  in  a  country   dance. 

Ma/,  S,  Sir  Jacob,  no  snoes ;  a  major  mast 
be  never  out  of  his  boots ;  always  rea<ly  for 
action.  Mrs.  Sneak  will  find  me  ligbtsone 
enougb. 

Sneak,  What,  are  aU  tbe  Tomen  engaged? 
why  then  my  locum  tenens  and  I  will  jig  to- 
gether.    Forget  and  forgive,  major. 

MaJ,S,  Freely. 

Nor  be  it  said,  that  after  all  my  toil, 
I  stainM  my  regimentals  hy  a  oroll. 
To  you  I  dedic«ite  boots^  sword,  and  stieti, 

Sir  J,   As  harmless  in   the  chamber  u  tk 

field.  [jKraa^ 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 


WllfGATE. 
DICK. 


GARGLS. 

SIMON. 


SCOTCHMAN. 
IlUSHMAtf« 


CATCHPOLE. 
CHARLOTTE. 


Spouting  Chih, 
PFatchmen,  eic* 


ACT    I.- 

SCBNE  I. 

Enter  Wikgatjib  itnd  Simon. 

ff7n.  Nat,  nay,  but  I  tell  you  I  am  con> 
tinced — I  know  it  is  so;  and  so,  friend,  don*t 
you  think  to  trifle  with  me;  I  know  youVe 
m  the  plot,  you  scoundrel ;  and  if  you  don't 
discover  all,  1*11 — 

Simon,  Dear  heart,  sir,  you  wonH  gite  a 
body  time. 

fr'in.  Zookers!  a  whole  month  missing, 
and  no  account  of  him  far  or  near!— Sirrao, 
I  say  be  6ould  not  be  *prentice  to  your  ma- 
ster SO'  long,  and  you  live  so  long  in  one 
house  with  him,  without  knowing  his  haunts 
and  all  his  ways^^and  then,  yarlet,  what  brings 
you  here  to  my  house  so  often  ? 

Simon.  My  master  Gargle  and  I,  sir,  are 
so  uneasy  about  un,  that  1  have  been  running 
all  over  the  town  since  morning  to  inquire 
for  un;  and  so  in  my  way  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  call  here. 


¥f^in,  A  villain,  to  give  his  lather  all  lis 
trouble.  And  so  you  have  not  heard  a* 
thing  of  him,  friend? 

Sitnon,  Not  a  word,  sir,  as  I  hope  Sat  mv* 
cy ;  though,  as  sore  as  you  are  there,  1  beherf  ( 
can  gu«ss  what^s  come  on  un.  As  mn  ai 
any  thing,  master,  the  gipsies  have  gotten  kfci 
on  un;  and  we  shall  have  un  corac  bosM  ai 
thin  as  a  rake,  like  tbe  young  girl  in  tbe  ciiv; 
with  living  upon  nothing  but  crusts  aod  wafcr 
for  siz-a no-twenty  days.   . 

9^in.  Tbe  gipsies  have  got  hold  of  bin,  n 
blockhead !  Get  out  of  the  roon.-— Here  jsi. 
Simon! 

Simon,  Sir. 

PVin,  Where  are  yon  going  in  sucbakv^ 
ry?  Let  me  see;  what  must  be  done?  A  n- 
diculous  numskull,  with  hia  damned  Qiusar 
ders  and  Cloppatras,  and  tnimpeij;  wkk  hi 
romances,  and  his  Odyssey  Popes,  andapv^ 
eel  of  rascals  not  worth  a  groal!  Zoaknl 
ril  not  put  myself  in  a  passion*  ^hmBj  ^ 
you  step  bach  to  your  naaltri  «y.  ^ ' 
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;Ie,  and  tell  him  I  want  to  ipeak  with  him — 
bough  I  donH  know  what  I  should  send  for 
lim  tof — a  sly,  slow,  hesitating  blockhead! 
ie*ll  only  plague  me  with  his  physical  cant 
ind  his  nonsense. — ^^hy  don't  you  go,  you 
>ooby,  when  I  bid  your 

Simon.  Yes,  sir.  [JELri/. 

ff^m.  This  -fellow  will  be  the  death  of  me 
it  last!  I  hare  been  turmoiling  for  him  all 
be  days  of  my  life,  and  now  the  scoundrePs 
un  away.  Suppose  I  advertise  the  dog?  — 
ky,  but  if  the  vUiain  should  deceive  me,  and 
lappen  to  be  dead,  why  then  he  tricks  me 
)Ut  of  six  shillings — my  money's  flung  into 
be  fire. — Zookers ,  I'll,  not  put  myself  in  a 
•assion;  let  him  follow  his  nose— 'tis  nothing 
t  all  to  me— -what  care  I  ? 

Reenter  Simon. 

^hat  do  you  come  back  for,  friend? 

Simon*  As  I  was  going  out,  sir,  the  post 
am%  to  the  door,  and  brought  this  letter. 

fVin.  Let  me  see  it.  The  gipsies  have  got 
old  of  him.  ha,  ha !  What  a  pretty  fellow 
ou  are !  ha,  ha ! — Why  don't  you  step  where 

bid  you,  sirrah? 

Simon.  Yes,  sir.  {Exit 

VFin.  Well,  well,  Pm  resolved,  and  it  shall 
•e  so — III  advertise  him  to-morrow  morning, 
nd  promise,  if  he  comes  home,  all  shall  be 
orgiven;  and  when  the  blockhead  comes,  1 
nay  do  as  I  please,  ha,  haf  I  may  do  as  I 
»lease.  Let  me  see — he  had  on — slidikins^ 
rbat  signifies  wbal  he  had  on?  I'll  read  my 
itler,  and  think  do  more  about  htm.  —  Heyl 
trhat  a  plague  have  we  here  ?  \MuUers  to 
limsel/j  Bristol — a — what's  all  this?  [^ReatJs. 

Esteemed  friend, — Last  tvas  ttventieth  ul- 
imo,  since  none  of  thine,  which  will  occa- 
ion  brevity.  The  reason  of  mjr  writing 
o  thee  at  present,  is  to  inform  thee  that 
hf  son  came  to  our  place  with  a  company 
f  strollers,  who  Afere  taken  up  by  the  mn- 
'istrate,  and  committed  as  vagabonds  to 
ail.  —  Zookers!    I'm    glad    of  it — a  villain  of 

fellow!  Let  him  lie  there — /  am  sorrjr  thy 
ad  should  follow  such  prof  tine  courses; 
ut  out  of  the  esteem  I  bear  unto  thee,  I 
\ave  taken  thy  boy  out  of  confinement,  and 
ent  him  of f  for  your  city  in  die  waggon, 
vhich  left  this  four  days  ago.  He  is  con- 
igned  to  thy  address,  being  tfie  needful 
'rom  (hy  friend  and  servant, 

Ebbneezer  Broadbrim. 
cVounds !   what   did   he  take  the   fellow  out 
9r?  A  scoundrel,  rascal !  turn'd  stage-player — . 
'il  never  see  the  villain's  face.     \vho  comes 
here? 

Re-enter  Simon. 

Simon.  I  met  my  master  over  the  way, 
ir.  Our  cares  are  over.  Here  is  Mr.  Gar- 
;le,  sir. 

VFin*  Let  him  come  in -i— and  do  you  go 
town  stairs,  you  blockhead.        \Exit  Simon, 

Enter  Gargls. 

io,  friend  Gargle,  here's  a  fine  piece  of  work 
—Dick's  turn'd  vagabond! 

Gar,  H^  must  be  put  under  a  proper  re- 
praen  directly,  sir. — He  arrived  at  my  house 
ivithin  these  ten  minnteSy  but  in  such  a  trim. 


He's  now  below  stairs;  I  judged  it  proper  to 
leave  him  there  till ,  I  had  prepared  you  for 
his  reception. 

fVin.  Death  and  fire!  what  could  put  it 
into  the  villain's  head  to  turn  bufifoon? 

Gar.  Nothing  so  easily  accounted  for:  why^ 
when  he  ought  to  be  reading  the  Dispensa- 
tory, there  was  he  constantly  reading  over 
plays,  and  farces,  and  S^akspeare. 

rFln.  Ay,  that  damned  Shakspeare!  I  hear 
the  fellow  was  nothing  but  a  deer-stealer  in 
Warwickshire.  I  never  read  Shakspeare. 
W^ounds  1  I  caught  the  rascal  myself  reading 
that  non>ensical  play  of  Hamblet,  where  the 
prince  is  keeping  company  with  strollers  and 
vagabonds.    A  fine  example,  Mr.  Gargle. 

Gar.  His  disorder  is  of  the  malignant  kind, 
and  my  daughter  has  taken  the  infection  fi*om 
him.  Bless  my  heart  1 — she  was  as  innocent 
as  water-gruel,  till  he  spoiled  her.  I  found 
her  the  otner  night  in  the  very  fact. 

¥Vin.  Zookers!  you  don't  say  so?  caught 
her  in  the  fact? 

Gar.  Ay,  in  the  very  fact  of  reading  a  play<* 
book  in  bed. 

VTm.  Oh,  is  that  the  fact  you  mean  ?  la 
that  all?  though  that's  bad  enough. 

Gar.  But  I  have  done  for  my  young  ma- 
dam; I  have  confined 'her  to  her  room,  and 
locked  up  all  her  books. 

fVin,  Look  ye,  friend  Gargle,  Fll  never  see 
the  -villain's  face.  Let  him  follow  his  nose^ 
and  bite  the  bridle. 

Gar.  Sir,  I  have  found  out  that  he  went 
three  times  a  week  to  a  spouting  club. 

PVin.  A  spouting  club,  friend  Gargle  I 
What's  a  spouting  club? 

Gar.  A  meeting  of  'prentices,  and  clerks, 
and  giddy  young  men,  intoxicated  with  plays; 
and  so  they  meet  in  public-bouses  to  act  speech- 
es; there  they  all  neglect  business,  despise 
the  advice  of  their  friends,  and  think  of  no- 
thing but  to  become  actors.  f 

frin.  You  don't  say  so!  a  spouting  club' 
Wounds,  I  believe  they  are  all  mad. 

Gar.  Ay,  mad  indeed,  sir:  madness  is  oc- 
casioned in  a  very  extraordinary  manner;  the 
spirits  (lowing  in  particular  channels — 

f^/i.  'Sdeath,  you're  as  mad  yourself  as 
any  of  them. 

Gar.  And  continuing  to  run  in  the  same 
ducts — 

PVin.  Ducks!  damn  vour  ducks!  Who's 
below  there?  Tell  that  fellow  to  come  up. 

Gar.  Dear  sir,  be  a  little  cool — inflammato- 
ries may  be  dangerous. — Do  pray,  sir,  mode- 
rate your  passions. 

PVin.  Pr'vlhee  be  quiet,  man ;  TU  try  what 
[  can  do.    Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Dick. 

Dick.  JNow,  tny  good  father,  what's  the 
matter? 

PVin.  So^  friend,  you  have  been  upon  your 
travels,  have  you?  You  have  had  your  frolic? 
Lookye,  young  man,  I'll  not  put  myself  in  a 
passion.  But,  death  and  fire,  you  scoundrel, 
what  risht  have  you  to  plague  me  in  this 
manner?  Do  you  think  I  must  fall  in  love 
with  your  face,  because  1  am  your  father? 

Dick.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than 
kind.  [AMid€ 
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Win,  Ha,  ha !  what  a  pretty  figare  you  c 
>w!  Ha,  ha{   why  dont    you    speal,    yi 


cut 
now:  na,  iiai  Ytxxj  aoot  you  speak,  you 
blockhead  ?  Have  you  nothing  to  say  for  your- 
self? 

Dick^  Nothing  to  say  for  yourself.  What 
an  old  pri^  it  is.        ^  [Aside. 

Win.  Mind  me,  friend,  I  have  found  you 
out;  I  see  youMl  neyer  come  to  good.  Turn 
stage-player!  wounds!  you*ll  not  have  an  eye 
in  your  head  in  a  month,  ha,  ha!  you^lI  have 
'em  knocked  out  of  the  so'ckets  wiln  withered 
apples — remember  I  tell  you  so. 

Dick,  A  critic  too!  \Whisaes\  Well  do- 
ne, old  Squaretoes. 

Win,  Lookye,  young  man,  take  notice  of 
what  I  say:  I  made  my  own  fortune,  and  I 
could  do  the  same  again*  Wounds!  if  I  were 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  Chancery-lane,  with 
a  brush  and  black-ball,  Pd  make  my  own  for- 
tune again.  You  read  Sbakspeare!  Get  Co- 
cker's Arithmetic;  you  may  buy  it  for  a  shil- 
ling on  any  stall — best  book  that  ever  was 
wrole. 

Dick,  Pretty  well,  that;  ingenious,  faith! 
*£gad,  the  old  fellow  has  a  pretty  notion  of 
letters.  [Aside, 

Win.  Can  you  tell  how  much  is  five-eighths 
of  three-sixteenths  of  a  pound  ?  Five-eighths  of 
three-sixteenths  of  a  pound.  Ay,  ay,  I  see 
youVe  a  blockhead.  Lookye,  young  man,  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  thrive  in  this  world,  study 
figures,  and  make  yourself  useful — ^make  your- 
self useful. 

Dick.  How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unpro- 
fitable seera  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 

[Aside, 

Win,  IVIind  the  scoundrel  now. 

Gar,  Do,  Mr.  Wiogate,  let  me  speak  to 
hi m~ softly,  softly — ril  touch  him  geutly. — 
Come,  come,  young  man,  lay  aside  this  sulky 
humour,  and  speak  as  becomes  a  son. 

Dick,  O  Jephtha,  judge  of  Israel,  what  a 
treasure  hadst  thou! 

Win.  What  doc3  the  fellow  say? 


Dick.  Else,  wherefore  breathe  I  in  a  Qsi- 
stian  land. 

Win,  Zookers !  yoa  blockhead,  youM  better 
stick  to  your  business,  than  turn  buflbon,  aod 
get  truncheons  broke  upon  your  arm,  asd  be 
tumbling  upon  carpets. 

Dick.  I  shall  in  all  myhest  obey  yoa,  daddy. 

Win,  Very  well,  friend — ^very  wdl  nid- 
you  may  do  very  well  if  you  please;  and  so 
ril  say  no  more  to  you,  but  make  yognelf 
useful;  and  so  now  go  and  clean  yourself 
and  make  ready  to  go  home  to  your  binincis 
— and  mind  me,  young  man,  let  me  see  no 
more  play-books,  and  let  me  never  fiod  tbl 
you  wear  a  laced  waistcoat  —  yon  scoandrd, 
what  right  have  you  to  wear  a  laced  vraist- 
coat? — ^I  never  wore  a  laced  waistcoat!— ne- 
ver wore  one  till  I  was  forty.  —  But  Til  sot 
put  myself  in  a  passion-^o  and  change  jour 
dress,  friend. 

Dick.  I  shall  sir — 
I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind: 
Thus  bad  begins,  but  worse  remains  bebiod. 
Cocker*s  Arithmetic,  sir? 

Win,  Ay,  Cocker's  Anthmetic — study  figurei, 
and   they*ll  carry  you  through   the  world. 

pick.  Yes,  sir.  [Stifling  a  Laugh]  Cockv  s 
Arithmetic !  [EsiL 

Win.  Let  him  mind  me,  friend  Gargle,  isd 
ril  make  a  man  of  him. 

Gar,  Ay,  sir,  you  know  the  world.— Tb 
young  man  will  do  very  well — ^1  wish  he  ven 
out  of  his  time;  he  shall  then  have  my  daugkier. 

Win.  Yes,  but  Til  touch  the  cash — ^he  An) 
finger  it  during  my  life. — I  must  keep  a  ti«|d 
hand  over  h\m^[Goes  to  the  JDoorJ— Dou 
hear,  friend  ? — Mmd  what  I  say,  and  go  koa< 
to  your  business  immediately. — Friend  Gargf: 
ni  make  a  man  of  him. 

Re-enter  Dick. 

Dick.  Who  caird  on  Achmel?_Did  H 
Barbarossa  require  me  here? 

Wtn,  What*s  the  matter  now?-^Barosu 


G€tr.  He  relents,  sir.    Come,   come,  young  — ^Wounds ! — W^bat*s  Barossa  ? — Does  the  lf> 


man,  he*ll  forgive. 

Dich»  They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent. 
*Gad,  ni  hum  *em,  to  get  rid  of  *em  —  a  tru- 
ant disposition,  good  my  lord.  No,  no,  stay, 
tbat^s  not  right^  have  abetter  speech.  [Aside] 
It  is  as  you  say — when  we  are  sober,  and  re- 
flect but  ever  so  little  on  our  follies,  we  are 
ashamed  and  sorry:  and  yet,  the  very  next 
minute,  we  rush  again  into  the  very  samfs  ab- 
surdities. 

Win.  Wpll  said,  lad,  Tvell  said — Mind  me, 
friend;  commanding  our  own  passions,  and 
artfully  taking  advantage  of  other  people's ,  is 
the  sure  road  to  wealth. — Death  and  fire! — 
but  I  won*t  put  myself  in  a  passion.  *Tis  my 
regard  for  you  makes  me  speak;  and  if  I  tell 
you  youVe  a  scoundrel.  His  for  youf  good. 

pick.   Without  doubt,  sir. 

[Stifling   a  Laugh. 

Win,  If  you  want  any  thing  you  shall  be 
provided.  Have  you  any  inoney  m  your  pock- 
et? Ha,  ha!  what  a  ndiculpus  numskuU  you 
are  now!  ha,  ha!  Com^,  here's  some  money 
for*  you.  [PuUs  out  his  Mqnejr  fmd  looks  at 
it]  ril  g|ive  it  to  you  another  time;  an  so 
you'll  mind  what  I  say  to  you,  and  make 
ypurself  useful  for  the  future. 


low  call  me  names? — What  makes  thebiod- 
hf  ad  stand  in  such  confusion  ? 

Dick.  That  Barbarossa  should  suspect  st 
truth! 

Win.  The  fellow's  stark  staring  mad—^rt 
out  of  xhp  roofq,  you  villain,  get  out  of  t^^ 
room,  [Dickstands  in  a  sullen  Mood. 

Gar.  Come,  come,  young  man,  every  tbio{ 
is  f  asy ;  don't  spoil  all  again — go  and  cbaii^ 
your  dress,  and  come  home  to  your  busbesi 
Nay,  nay,  be  ruled  by  me,   [Thrusts  him  a/J- 

Win,  I'm  very  peremptory,  friend  Giri,\t\ 
if  be  vexes  me  once  more,  I'll  have  ootbu^ 
to  say  to  him.  ^Vell,  but  now  I  think  ol  a 
I  have  Cocker's  Arithmetic  below  stairs  io  ik 
counting-house — 1*11  step  and  get  it  fpr  kts. 
and  so  be  sfiall  take  it  home  witn  him.— Friesi 
Gargle,  your  servant. 

Gar,  Mr.  W^ingate,  a  good  evening  to  pi' 
You'll  send  him  home  to  his  business? 

Win.  He  shall  follow  you  home  diredir. 
Five^eigblbs  of  three-sixteenths  of  a  ponad!-  i 
multiply  thp  numerator  by  the  denomiDaUirt 
Bve  times  sixteen  h  ten  times  eighf,  tea  lina 
eight  is  eighty,  and — a — » — carry  one.  [£sk 
Re-enter  Djck  and  StUOK. 

Simon.  Lord  Ipve  ye»  master— 1^  »  |U 
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youVe  come  back — come,   we  had   as  good 
e'en  gaog  home  to  my  master  Gargle*fl. 

Dick.  No,  DO,  Simon,  stay  a  moment — this 
IS  but  a  scurvy  coat  I  have  on^and  I  know 
my  father  has  always  some  jemmy  thing  Iock*d 
up  in  his  closet — I  know  his  ways^He  takes 
*em  in  pawn;  for  he^ll  never  part  with  a  shil- 
ling without  security. 

Simon,  Hush!  hell  hear  us — stay,  T believe 
he*s  coming  up  stairs. 

Dick.  [^Goes  to  the  Door,  and  iistens] 
No,  no — no — he*s  going  down,  growlinff  and 
grumbling — ay,  say  ye  so? — *' Scoundrel  ras- 
cal— let  him  bite  the  bridle. — Six  times  twelve 
is  seventy«two.** — AlPs  safe,  man;  never  fear 
him.  Do  you  stand  here' — 1  shall  dispatch 
this  business  in  a  crack. 

Simon,  Blessings  on  him !  what  is  he  about 
now? — Why  the  door  is  locked,  master. 
.  Dick,  Ay,  but  I  can  easily  force  the  lock — 
you  shall  see  me  do  it  as  well  as  any  sir  John 
Brute  of  *em  all — this  right  leg — 

Simon,  Lord  love  you,  master,  that^s  not 
your  right  lee. 

Dick.  Pho!  you  fool,  don*t  you  know  Tm 
drunk? — this  right  leg  here  is  the  best  lock- 
smith in  England — so,  so. 

[jForces  the  Door  and  goes  in. 

Simon.  UA  at  his  plays  again  —  Odds  my 
heart,  hc*s  a  rare  hana — beMI  go  through  with 
it,  V\\  warrant  him  —  Old  Cojer  must  not  smoke 
that  I  have  any  concern — I  imust.be  main  cau- 
tious— Lord  bless  his  heart,  he^s  to  teach  me 
to  act  Scrub.— He  begun  with  me  long  ago, 
and  I  got  as  far  as  the  Jesuit  before  a  went 
out  ottown: — Scrub  —  Coming,  sir — Lord, 
ma^am,  IVe  a  whole  packet  full  of  news — 
some  say  one  thing,  and  some  say  another; 
but,  for  my  part,  ma*am — I  believe  he^s  a  Je- 
suit—  that  J  main  pleasant — I  belieye  he*s  a 
Jesuit 

Re-enter  DiCK. 

Dick,  I  have  done  the  deed. — Didst  thou 
nol  hear  a  noise? 

Simon,  No,  master;  weVe  all  snug. 

Dick,  This  coat  will  do  charmingly. — ^I  have 
bilked  the  old  fellow  nicely.  —  In  a  dark  cor- 
ner of  his  cabinet,  I  found  this  paper;  what 
it  is  the  light  will  shoiy.^-[^Reads]  I  promise 
to  pajr — Ha ! — /  promise  to  pay  to  Mr.  Mo- 
ney trap,  or  order,  on  demand — 'Tis  his  hand 
— a  note  of  his — yet  more — The  sum  of  seven 
pounds,  fourteen  shillings,  and  seven-pence, 
value  received,  bjr  me — London,  this  i5th 
June,  1755.— Tis  wanting  what  should  follow 
—his  name  should  follow -r-but  His  torn  off — 
because  the  note  is  paid. 

Simon.  O  lud!  dear  sir,  you*ll  spoil  all*  I 
wish  we  were  well  out  of  the  house.  —  Our 
best  way,  master,  is  to  make  off  directly. 

Dick.  I  will,  I  will;  but  first  help  me  on 
with  this  coat. — Simon,  you  shall  be  my  dress- 
er— you^ll  be  fine  and  happy  behmd  the 
scenes. 

Simon,  O  lud!  it  will  be  main  pleasant— I 
have  been  behind  the  screens  in  the  countiy. 

Dick.  Have  you,  where? 

Simon*  Why,  when  I  IjtM  with  the  man 
that  showM  wild  beastices. 

DiV/c.  Harkye,  Simon — when  I  am  playing 
<ome  deep  tragedy,  and  cleave  the  general  ear 


with  horrid  speech,  you  mast  take  out  your 
white  pocket  handkerchief  and  cry  bitterly. 

[^readies  him, 

Simon,  But  I  havenH  got  a  white  pocket 
handkerchief. 

Dick,  Then  FU  lend  you  mine. 

[Pulls  out  a  ragged  one, 

Simon.  Thank  ye,  sir. 

Dick,  And  when  I  am  playing  comedy,  you 
must  be  ready  to  laugh  your  guts  out, 
[Teaches  himj  for  I  shall  be  very  pleasant — 
ToIde-roU.  [Dcutces, 

Simon.  Never  doubt  me,  sir. 

Dick.  Very  well ;  now  run  down  and  open 
the  street  door;  Til  follow  you  in  a  crack. 

Simon,  Vm  gone  to  serve  you,  master. 

Dick,  To  serve  thyself — for,  lookye,  Simon, 
when  I  am  manager^  claim  thou  of  me  the 
care  oHhe  wardrobe,  with  all  those  moveables, 
whereof  the  propertyman  now  stands  pos^essM. 

Simon.  O  lud  !  this  is  charming  —  hush  !  I 
am  gone.  ,[Going, 

Dick.  Well,  but  haHcye,  Simon,  come  hither 
^-what  money  have  you  about  you,  master 
Matthew  ? 

Simon,  But  a  tester,  sir. 

Dick,  A  tester!  —  tbat*s  something  of  the 
least,  master  Matthew — let*s  see  it. 

Simon,  You  have  had  fifleen  siipeoces  now. 

Dick.  Never  mind  that— Pjl  pay  you  all  at 
my  benefit. 

Simon.  I  don*t  doubt  that,  master— hut  mum. 

[£xit, 

Dick.  Thus  far  we  run  before  the  wind.-^ 
An  apothecary  1 — make  an  apothecary  of  me  ! 
—what,  cramp  my  genius  over  a  pestle  and 
mortar,  or  mew  me  up  in  a  shop  with  an 
alligator  stuft,  and  a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
boxes! — to  be  culling  simples,  and  constantly 
adding  to  the  bills  of  mortality ! — No,  no  !  it 
will  be  much  better  to  be  pasted  up  in  capi* 
tals — ^The  part  of  Romeo  by  a  young  gentle- 
man who  never  appeared  on  any  stage  before  { 
— My  ambition  fires  atjthe  thought. — But  hold 
— maynH  I  run  some  coance  of  failing  in  my  - 
attempt — hissed — pelted — laughed  at — not  ad- 
mitlea  into  the  Green-room.^-That  will  never 
do — Down,  busy  devil,  down,  down. — Try  it 
again.~Loved  by  the  women,  envied  by  the 
men,  applauded  by  the  pit,  clapped  by  the 
gallery,  admired  by  the  boxes. — **  Dear  colonel, 
IS  not  he  a  charming  creature?" — "My  lord, 
donH  you  like  him  of  all  things?** — ** Makes 
love  like  an  angel!** — *' W^faatan  eye  he  has!** 
^"Fine  le^s!** — "FU  certainly  go  to  his  bene- 
fit.**— Celestial  sounds! — And  then  1*11  get  in 
with  all  the  painters,  and  have  myself  put  up 
in  every  printshop — in  the.  character  of  Mac- 
beth! This  is  a  sorry  sight.  [Stands  in  an 
Attitudel  In  the  character  of  Richard — Give 
me  another  horse ;  bind  up  my  wounds. — ^This 
wiirdo  rarely — And  then  I  have  a  chance  of 
getting  well  married — O  glorious  thought! — 
By  heaven  I  will  enjoy  it,  though  but  iq  fancy. 
— But  what*s  o*clock? — It  must  be  almoit 
nine.  TU  away  at  once:  this  is  club-night. — 
*£gad,  ril  go  to  them  for  awhile^—Tbe  spout- 
era  are  all  met— little  they  thipk  Vm  in  town 
— theyll  be  surprised  to  see  me. — Off  I  go, 
and  tnen  for  my  assignation  with  ray  master 
Gargle*s  daughter  —Poor  Charlotte  1 — she*s 
locked  up,  but  I  shall  find  means  to  settle  mat- 
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ters  for  her  escape— Slie*s  a  prettr  theatrical  (as  well  timberM  m^rgelf  as  any  of  them,  aid 
genius. — If  she  flies  to  my  arms  like  a  hawk  (shall  make  a  figure  in  genteel  and  lop  comedy, 
to  its  perch,  it  will  be  so  rare   an   adventure,      iS'coiicA.  rUgiveyouaspeedn 


and  so  dramatic  an  incident — 

Limbs  do  your  oflicei  ancfsupport  me  well; 
Bear  me  but  to  her,  then  fail  me  if  you  can. 

[Exii. 

ACT   IL 

Scene  I. — Discovers  the  Spouting  Club. 

Tfie  President  and  Members  seated* 

Pres.  Come,  we*il  fill  a  measure  the  table 
round.  Now  good  digestion  wait  on  appe- 
tite, and  health  on  both.  Come,  give  us  a 
speech. 

Scotch.  Come  now,  III  gee  you  a  touch  of 
Mocbeeth. 

XMem,  That  will  be  rare.  Come,  ]el*s  have  it. 

Scotch.  What  dost  lier  at,  mon? — I  haire 
had  muckle  ap^^lause  at  Edinburgh,  when  I 
enacted  in  the  Ileegiceede — and  now  I  intend 
to  do  Mocbeeth — I  seed  the  dogger  yestemeet, 
and  I  thought  I  should  ha*  kiUed  every  one 
that  came  in  my  way. 

Irish.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  lads,  and 
youll  see  me  give  a  touch  of  Olhollo,  my 
dear.  [Takes  the  Cork,  burns  it,  and  blacks 
his  Face'\  The  devil  burn  the  ^ork-— it  would 
not  do  it  fast  enough. 

\Mem.  Here,  here.  Til  lend  you  a  helping 
hand.     [Blacks  him.  Knocking  at  the  Door. 

Pres,  Open  locks,  whoever  knocks. 

Enter  Dick. 

Dick.  How  now,  ye  secret,  black,  and  mid- 
night hags?  —  What  is'l  ye  do? — How  fare 
the  honest  partners  of  my  heart  ?^- What  bloody 
scene  has  Koscius  now  to  act? — Arrah,  my 
dear  cousin  Macksbane,  won*t  you  put  a  re- 
membrance upon  me? 

Irish.  Ow !  but  is  it  mocking  you  are  ? 
Look  ye,  my  dear,  if  you*d  be  taking  me  off 
— don  t  you  call  it  taking  o(T? — by  my  shoul, 
rd  be  making  you  take  yourself  ofT.  What, 
if  youVe  for  being  obstroporous,  I  would  not 
matter  yoir  three  skips  of  a  flea. 

Dick.  Nay,  pr'ylhee,  no  offence — I  hope 
we  shall  be  brother-players. 

Irish.  Ow!  then  weM  be  very  good  friends; 
for  you  know  two  of  a  trade  can  never  agree, 
my  dear. 

Dick.  What  do  you  intend   to  appear  in? 

Irish.  OthoIIo,  my  dear;  let  me  alone; 
youll  see  how  Til  bodder  *em;  though  by  my 
shoul,  myself  does  not  know  but  Til  be  fright- 
ened when  every  thing  is  in  a  hub-bub,  and 
nothing  to  be  heard,  but  '*  Throw  him  over.** 
—"Over  withhi/n."— "Ofr,  off,  off  the  stage.*' 
— "Music."  Owl  but  may  be  the  dear  cra- 
turs  in  the  boxes  will  be  lucking  at  my  legs, 
ow!  to  be  sure — the  devil  burn  the  luck  they^ll 
giTe  'em, 

Dick.  I  shall  certainly  laugh  in  the  fenow*s 
face.  [^side. 

Scotch*  Stay  till  you  hear  me  give  a  spee- 
cimen  of  elocution. 

Dick.  What,  with  that  impediment,  sir? 

Scotch.  Impeediment!  what  impeediment? 
I  do  not  leesp*~do  I?  I^lo  not  squeent;  lam 
well  leem*d,  am  I  not? 

Irish.  Bj  tnj  shoul,  if  you  go  to  that,  I  am 


speedmen  of  Hoekbedk 

Irish.  Make  haste  then,  and  rilbegiaOthollo. 

Scotch.  Is  this  a  dagger  that  I  see  befoce 
me,  etc 

Irish.  {CoUaring  him\  Wilbin,  be  tore 
you  prove  my  love  a  whore,  etc 

[Another  Member  comes  /onward  mA 
his  F'ace  powdered^  and  a  Pipe  in 
his  Hand.  . 

Mem.  I  am  thy  father's  spirit,  Bainlct— 

Irisli.  You  my  father*s  ^irit?  My  molko 
was  a  better  man  than  ever  yoa  was. 

Dick.  Pho!  pr*ythee!  youarenotlateBOttgfc 
for  a  ghost. 

Mem.  I  intend  to  make  my  first  appeaniKt 
in  it  £or  all  that ;  only  Fm  puEzled  about  ose 
thing,  I  want  to  know,  when  I  come  on  lint, 
whether  I  should  make  a  bow  lo  the  audience? 

fVatch.  [Behind  the  Scenes}  Past  five 
o*clock,  cloudy  morning. 

Dick.  Hey!  past  five  o*clock~>*sdeath,  I  AaD 
miss  my  appointment  with  Charlotte ;  I  bvc 
staid  too  long,  and  shall  lose  my  proselvle. 
Come,  let  us  adjourn.  We*ll  scovrer  tk 
watch — confusion  to  morality- — I  wish  tbeeoi* 
stable  were  married. — ^Huzsal  huiza! 

All.  Huua,  husza!  [ExevL 

Scene  IL — A  Street 

Enter  Dick,  tifitli  a  Lantern  and  Ladder, 

Dick.  All*s  quiet  here;  the  coast*s  tkar- 
now  for  my  adventure  with  Charlotte;  tbis 
ladder  will  do  rarely  for  the  business,  tboo^ 
it  would  be  hetter  if  it  were  a  ladder  of  ro- 
pes— but  hold ;  have  I  not  seen  somethiaf  \h 
this  on  the  stage?  yes  1  have,  in  some  oftbe 
entertainments.  Ay,  I  remember  an  apotJK- 
cary,  and  here-about  be  dwells  — this  u  nj 
master  Gargle*s ;  being  dark,  the  beggar^s  sbof 
is  shut;  what,  ho!  apothecary!  but  soft^wU 
light  breaks  through  yonder  window  ?  it  ii  1^ 
east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun;  arise,  fair  sun, ett 

Charlotte  appears  at  a  fVindot^, 

Cluir.  Who's,  there?  My  Romeo?        ■* 

Dick.  The  same,  my  love,  if  it  not  iki 
displease 

Char.  Hush!  not  so  loud;  you'll  waken nj 
father. 

Dick.  Alas!  there  is  more  peril  ia  tUoe 
eye  — 

Char.  Nay,  but  pr'ythee  now ;  I  tell  nw 
youli  spoil  all.  >Vhat  made  you  stay  so  loaf' 

Dick.  Chide  not,  my  fair;  but  Jet  tbc  ^ 
of  love  laugh  in  thy  eyes,  and  revel  is  ^) 
heart. 

Char.  As  I  am  a  living  soul,  you'll  nna 
every  thing ;  be  but  quiet,  and  1*11  come  dnva 
to  you.  '  [(rowjf. 

Dick.  No,  no.  not  so  last ;  Charloltlei  let 
us  act  the  garden  scene  first— 

Char.  A  fiddlestick  for  the  garden  scene. 

Dick.  Nay,  then  Til  ad  Ranger— up  I  ^ 
neck. or  nothing. 

Char.  Dear  heart,  you*re  enough  to  firighn 
a  body  out  of  one's  wits.  DonH  come  np^ 
tell  you  there's  no  occasion  fot-  the  bdder.  1 
have  settled  every  thing  with  SiNioii,  and  ke'> 
to  let  me  through  the  shop,  wbea  he  opens  it 

Dick.  Well,  bat  I  leU  you  I  woaU  boC  gi^ 
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farthing  for  it  -without  the  ladder,   and   so 
I  go;  if  it  was  as  high  as  the  garret,  up 

JO. 

Enter  Simon,  at  the  Door, 

Simon^  Sir,  sir;  madam,  madam — 
Dick.  Pr'ythee  he  quiet,  Simon,  I  am  a- 
nding  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy. 
Simon,  An't  please  you,  master,  my  young 
dress  may  come  through  (he  shop;  1  am 
og  to  sweep  it  out,  and  she  may  escape 
t  way  fast  enow. 

7A<ir.  Tbal  will  do  purely;  and  so  do  you 
^  where  you  are,  and  prepare  to   receive 

\E,fcit  from  above, 
h'mon.  Master,  leave  that  there,  to  save  me 
m  being  respected. 
Oick,  With  all  my  heart,  Simon. 

Enter  Chaklotte. 

Ihar,  O  lud!   Fm   frightened  out    of  my 

s— feel  with   what  a   pit-a-pat  action  my 

rt  beats. 

^ick,  Tis  an  alarm  to  Iotc  —  quick  let  me 

Ich  thee  to  thy  Romeo*s  arms,  etc 

'Vatck,    [Behind  the  Scenesi    Past    six 

ock,  and  a  cloudy  morning. 

Oiclc,  Is  that  the  raven*s  roice  I  hear? 

Linton,  No  master,  it*s  the  watchman^s. 

'Jhar,  De.ir  heart,  doa*t  let  us  stand  fooling 

e— as  I  live  and  breathe  we  shall  hoth  be 

en— do,  for  heaven^s  sake.  Jet  us  make  our 

ape. 

^ick,  Yes,  my  dear  Charlotte,  we  will  go 

together, 
Together  to  the  theatre  we  11  go, 
There  to  their  ravished  eyes  our  skill  we*U 

show, 
ind  point  new  beauties — to  the  pit  below. 

l£a:it  with  CharloUe. 
^imon.  And  I  to  sweep  my  master*s   shop 

will  go. 
J[Exit  into  the  House,  and  shuts  ^e  Door, 

Enter  a  Watchman, 

^atch.  Past  six  o^clock,  and  a  cloudy 
rning  — Hey-day !  whales  here?  '  A  ladder 
naster  Gargle's  window! — I  must  alarm  the 
ily — Ho!  master  Gargle! 

[Knocks  at  the  Door, 
rar,  [Abovel  Whals  tbe  matter?  —  How 
les  tliis  window  to  be  open? — Ha!  a  lad- 
! — Who's  below  there? 
Vaich,  1  hope  you  an*t  robbed,  master 
gle  ? — As  1  was  going  my  ronnds,  I  found 
r  -window  open. 

f  ar.  I  fear  this  is  some  of  that  young  do^S 
ks — Take  away  the  ladder;  I  must  inquire 
)  all  this.  [Exit. 

Re-^nter  Simon,  tike  Scrub, 

imo/i. Thieves !  murder!  thieves!  popery!^ 

Vatch,  What's  the  matter  with  the  fellow? 

inwonm  Spare  all  I  have,  and  take  my  life! 

Vatch,  Any  miscjkief  in  the  house? 

imon.  They  broke  in  with  (ire  and  sword 

ley'll  be  here  this  minute. 

'raich*   What,  are  there    thieves    in    the 

sc  ? 

iman.  With  sword  and  pistol,' <ir — 

Vaich*  How  navy  are  tliertt  of  them  1 

4mon,  Five-and-forly. 


Watch,  Nay,  then  His  time  for  me  to  eo. 

[Exit, 

Enter  Gargle. 

Gar,  Dear  heart!    dear   heart!   she's   gone, 
she's  gone! — my  daughter!    my  daughter!  — 


Wfaars  the  fellow  in  such  a  fright  for? 

Simon'  Down  on  your  knees  —  dovm  on 
your  marrow-bones — down  on  your  marrow- 
bones. 

Gar,  Get  up,  you  fool,  get  up. — Dear  heart, 
I'm  all  in  a  fermentation. 

Enter  W^iNGATE. 

Win,  So,  friend  Gargle,  youVe  up  early,  I 
see — nothing  like  rising  early — nothing  to  be 
got  by  lying  in  bed,  like  a  lubberly  fellow — 
VVkat's  the  matter  with  you?  ha,  ha!  you 
look  frightened.  * 

Gar,  O,  no  wonder — my  daughter,  my 
dauff^hter ! 

Win,  Your  daughter!  What  signifies  a 
foolish  girl? 

Gar,  Oh,  dear  heart!  dear  heart!  —  out  of 
the  window — 

Win,  Fallen  out  of  the  window?  Well, 
she  was  a  woman,  and  'tis  no  matter — if  she's 
dead,  she's  provided  for.  Here,  I  found  the 
book — coulil  not  meet  with  it  last  night — here 
it  is,  friend  Gargle;  take  it,  and  give  it  that 
scoundrel  of  a  fellow. 

G€ir.  Lord,  sir,   he's  returned  to  his  tricks. 
Win.  Returned  to  his  tricks  ?— W^hat,  broke 
loose  again?  ^ 

Gar,  Ay,  and  carried  off  my  daughter  with 
him. 

Win,  Carried  off  your  daughter  ?  How  did 
the  rascal  contrive  that? 

Gar.  Oh,  dear  sir,  the  watch  alarmed  us 
awhile  ago,  and  1  found  a  ladder  at  the  win- 
dow; so  I  suppose  my  y6ung  madam  made 
her  escape  that  way. 

Win.  ril  never  see  the  fellow's  face. 
Simon.  Secrets!  secrets! 
Win,  W^hat,  are  you  in  the  secret,  friend? 
Simon,  To  be  sure,  there  be  secrets  in   all 
families;   but  for  my   part,    I'll  not    speak  a 
^ord,  pro  or  con,  till  there's  a  peace. 

Win,  You  won't  speak,'  sirFah?  I'll  make 
you  speak.  l}o  you  know  nothing  of  this 
numskull? 

Simon,  Who  I,  sir? — He  came  home  last 
night  from  your  house,  and  went  out  again 
directly. 

Win,  You  saw  him  then? 
Simon,  Yes,  sir^saw  him,  to  be  sure^  sir 
— he  made  me  open  the  shop-door  for  him — 
he  stopped  on  the  threshola  and  pointed  at 
one  of  tne  clouds,  and  asked  me  if  it  was  not 
like  an  ouzel  ? 

Win,  Like  an  ouzel! — ^Wounds!  what's  an 
outcl? 

Gar,  And  the  young  dog  came  back  in  the 
dead  of  night  to  steal  away  my  daughter. 

Enter  a  Porter, 

Win,  Who  are  you,  pray?  What  do  you 
want? 
Por,  Is  one  Mr.  Garjg^le  here? 
Gar,  Yes.    Who  wants  him? 
Por,  Here's  a  letter  for  yon. 
Gar*  Let  me  see  it.  O,  dear  heart!  [IUads'\ 
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To  Mr.  Garble,  at  the  Pestle  and  Mortar. — 
Slidikins,  'this  is  a  letter  from  that  unfortu- 
nate young  fellow. 

ffV/z.  Let  me  see  it.  Gargle.  [^Reads, 

To  Mr.  Gargle,  etc. 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  doctor, 
n%y  verj  noble  and  iipprov^d  good  jnaster 
—  That  I  have  ttien  away  your  daughter, 
it  is  most  true ;  true  I  wiil  marry  her — Uis 
true,  *tis  pity,  and  pity  Uis,  Uistrue. — What 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  is  all  this?  — 
/  have  done  your  shop  some  service,  and 
you  know  it;  no  more  of  tfiOt;  yet  I  could 
wish,  that  at  this  time  I  had  not  been  this 
thing — What  can  the  fellow  mean?— ^or 
time  may  have  yet  one  fcUed  hour  to  come, 
which  winged  with  liberty,  may  overtake 
occiMsion  past. — Overtake  occasion  past  !<^  no, 
no,  time  and  tide  waits  for  no  man.  —  /  ex- 
pect redress  from  thy  noble  sorrows*  Thine 
and  my  poor  country^ s  ever,  R.  Wingatk. 
Mad  as  a  March  hare !  I  have  done  with  him ; 
let  him  stay  till  the  shoe  pincheS|  a  crack- 
brained  numskull ! 

Por,  An*t  please  ye,  sir,  I  fancies  the  gen- 
tleman is  a  little  beside  himself;  he  took  hold 
un  me  here  by  the  collar,  and  called  me  vil- 
lain, and  bid  me  prove  his  wife  a  whore. 
Lord  help  him,  I  never  seeM  the  gentleman's 
spouse  in  my  born  days  before. 

Gar.  Is  she  with  him  now? 

Por.  I  believe  %o\  there^s  a  likely  young 
woman  with  him,  all  in  tears. 

Gar.  Mv  daughter,  to  be  sure. 

Por,  I  fancy,  master,  tire  gentleman^s  under 
troubles.    I  brought  it  from  a  spunging-house. 

Ff^in.  From  a  spunging-bouse? 

Por.  Yes,  sir,  in  GrayVinn-lane. 

fVin.  Let  him  lie  there,  let  him  lie  there! 
I  am  glad  of  it. 

G€ir.  Do,  my  dear  sir,  let  us  step  to  him. 

fFi/f.  No,  not  I;  let  him  stay  there.    This 
it  is  to  have  a  genius,  ha,  ha !  —  a  eenius,  ha, 
ha ! — a  genius  is  a  fine  thing  indeed,  ha,  ha ! 
^  [^.riV. 

Gar.  Poor  man !  he  has  certainly  a  fever 
on  his  spirits.  Do  you  step  in  with  me,  ho- 
nest man,  till  .1  slip  on  mv  coat,  and  then 
ril  go  after  this  unfortunate  boy^. 

Por,  Yes,  sir;  'tis  in  Gray's-inn-lane. 

\JExeunL 


ScEHE  III. — A  Spunging'house. 

Dick  and  Bailiff  discovered  at  a  Table, 
and  Charlotte  sitting  in  a  disconsolate 
Manner  by  him. 

Bail.  Here's  my  service. to  you,  youn^  gen- 
tleman. »~  Don't  be  uneasy ;  the  debt  is  not 
much.    W^hy  do  you  look  so  sad? 

Dick.  Because  captivity  has  robb'd  me  of 
a  just  and  dear  diversion. 

BaiL  Never  look  sulky  at  me;  I  never  use 
any  body  ill.      Come,  it    has  been   many   a 

food  man's  lot — here's  my   seryice   to  you^ 
ut  we've  no  liquor— come,  we'll  have  t'other 
bowL 

Dick,  Fve  now  not  fifiy  ducats  in  the  world, 
yet  still  I  am  in  love,  and  pleased  with  ruin. 
BaiL  What  do  you  say  i  You've  fifty  ahiU 
i^^h  I  hope? 


Dick.  Now,  thank  lie«Ten,  Vm  not  iroi^ 
a  groat. 

nail.  Then  there's  no  credit  here,  I  can  tdl 
you  that ;  you  must  get  bail,  or  go  lo  New- 
gate. Who  do  you  think  is  to  paj  konx- 
rent  for  you?  Such  poverlystruck  devili  » 
yoU  shan't  stay  in  my  house.  Yov  ikall  go 
to  quod,  I  can  tell  you  that  \A  Knocking  at 
the  jDoor]  Coming,  coming,  I  am  comiii^.  [ 
shall  lodge  you  in  Newgate,  I  promise  you, 
before*  night.  Not  worUi  a  groat  I  You're  t 
fine  fellow  to  stay  in  a  man's  house.  Yov 
shall  go  to  quod.  \ExiL 

Dick.  Come,  dear  up,  Charlotte,  never  mind 
this. — Come  now,  let  us  act  the  prison  saoc 
in  the  Mourning  Bride. 

Char,  How  can  you  think  of  acting  speedies 
when  we're  in  such  distress? 

Dick.  Nay  but,  my  dear  angel — 

Enter  Wingate  and  Gargle. 

Come,  now  we'll  practice  an    attitude.   How 
many  of  'em  have  you  ? 

Char.  Let  me  see:  one — two— three— asJ 
then  in  the  fourth  act,  and  then— O  gemiu, 
I  have  ten  at  least. 

Dick.  That  will  do  swimmingly.  Ftc  a 
round  dozen  myself.  Come,  now  begin  ;)V2 
fancy  me  dead,  and  I  think  the  same  of  m 
Now  mind.  [They  stand  in  Aituitdei^ 

Win.  Only,  mind  the  villain. 

\j4part  to  Garble. 

Dick.  O  thou  soft  fleetingjbrm  of  Lindamin! 

Char.  Illusive  shade  of  my  beloved  lord ! 

Dick.  She  lives,  she  speaks,  and  we  ihaL' 
still  be  happy. 

9Vin.,  Xou,  lie,  yon  villain,  you  sbaol  W 
happy.  [Knocks  him  dotn 

jDick.  [On  the  Ground"]  Perdition  ale 
your  arm,  the  chance  is  thine ! 

G€W.  SOf  my  young  madam^  1  have  fouei 
you  again. 

Dick,  Capulet,  forbear;  Paris,  let  loose  jov 
hold.  She  IS  my  wife;  our  bearts  are  twio'<! 
together. 

rTin.  Sirrah !  villain  1  111  break  every  bos' 
in  your  body«  [Strikes  him, 

Dick,  Parents  have  flinty  hearts;  no  tean 
can  move  'em:  children  roust  he  wretched. 

fVin.  Get  oflP  the  ground,  you  villain,  fet 
off  the  ground. 

Dick.  'Tis  a  pity  there  are  no  accne-drav- 
ers  to  lift  me. 

Win.  'Tis  mighty  well,  young  man.  Zoo- 
kers,  I  made  my  own  fortune ;  and  FU  take  i 
hoy  out  of  the  Blue-coat  Hospital,  and  §i*f 
him  all  I  have.  Lookye  here,  friend  Gsr|K 
you  know  I'm  not  a  hard-hearted  man.   1^ 


scoundrel,  you  know,  has  robbed  rae;  so,  <f^e 
see,  1  won  t  hang  him ;  I'll  only  transport  tbc 
fellow:  and  so,  Mr.  Catchpole,  you  may  take 
him  to  Newffate. 

Gar.  Wen  but,  dear  sir,  yon  knovr  f  al- 
ways intended  to  marry  my  dangfaler  into 
your  family;  and  if  you  let  the  yotfng  nui 
be  ruined,  my  money  must  all  go  into  ano- 
ther channel. 

Win.  How's  thai?  Into  another  cbaaod. 
Must  not  lose  the  handling  of  bis  moorx. 
[Aside}  Why,  I  told  you,  fo'end  GvfU,  Vm 
not  a  bard  ^hearted  man«  If  Ike  blockkf*^ 
would   but  get   a«    many  crabbed^ 
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rordf  from  Hyppocril«s  and  Alleii|  as  he  liat 
rom  iiifl  nonseotical  trumpeiyylia^hal  I  don\ 
now,  between  yoa  and  I,  but  be  migbt  pas* 
)r  a  ▼ery  good  pbjsician. 

Dick,  And  must  I  lea^e  tbee,  Jidiei? 

Char,  Nay,  but  prMbee  now  bare  done 
ritb  your  speecbes.  ,  Ifon  see  Mce  are  brought 
>  die  last  distress,  and  no  you  had  better 
lake  it  up.  \Apart io  Dick, 

Dick*  VVbyy  for  your  sake,  my  dear,  I  don't 
vt  if  I  do.  \Apari\  Sir,  you  sbaU  find,  for 


the  future,  that  we*il  both  endetToor  to  gire 
you  all  the  satisfaction  in  our  power, 
ffln,  YwY  well,  that's  right. 
^  l)ick.  And  since  we  don't  ffo  on  the  stag^ 
*tis  soifte  comfort  that  the  wond's  a  stage,  and 
all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 
Some  play  the  upper,  some  the  under  parts, 
And  most  assume  what's  foreign  to  their 

hearts; 
Thus  life  is  but  a  tragic-comic  jest, 
And  all  i#  farce  and  nrammery  at  best 

{Exeunt* 
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ACT!. 
ScBKX  L — Gatlbss's  LodgingM^ 

Enter  Gatlbas  imd  Sbabp. 

Sharp,  Hoyr^  sir,  shall  you  be  married  to- 
>jTow?  Eh,  rin  afraid  you  joke  with  your 
3r  humble  servant. 

Gay,  1  tell  thee,  Sharp,  last  night  Melissa 
isented,  anci  fixed  to-morrow  for  the  happy 

Sharp,  Hjs  well  she  did,  sir,  or  it  migbt 
e  been  a  dreadful  one  for  us,  in  our  pr^ 
t  condition:  all  your  money  spent,  ^our 
▼cables  sold,  your  honour  almost  ruined, 
I  your  humble  senrant  almost  starred;  we 
Jd  not  possibly  hare  stood  it  two  days 
ger.    But   if  this  young  ladj  will   marry 


e  imposed  upon  her,  I  am  almost  resoKed 
brow  myselt  at  her  feet,  tell  her  the  real 
ation  of  mr  affairs,  ask  her  pardon,  and 
lore  her  pity. 
Tiarp,  After  marriage,  with  all  my  heart, 

\aY,  What,  because  I  am  poor,  shall  I 
noon  my  honour? 

harp*  Ves,  you  must,  ^r,  or  abandon  me: 
iray  disc^rge  one  of  us ;  for  eat  I  must, 
speedily  too:  and  you  know  Tery  well  that 
honour  of  yours  will  neither  introduoe 
to  a  great  man's  table,  nor  get  me  credit 
a  sinjne  beef-steak. 

a/.  What  can  I  do?  ... 

harp.   Nothing,    while    honour   sticks    in 
r  throat:  do  gulp,  master,  and  down  with  it. 
aj,  Pi^ytbee  leave  me  to  my  thoughts. 
harp.   LeaTC   you!   No,  not  in  such  bad 
pany,  V\\  auure  yon.     Why  yon  must 


certainly  be  a  tery  great  philosopher,  sir,  to 
moralize  and  declaim  so  charmingly  as  you 
do,  about  honour  and  conscience,  when  your 
doors  are  beset  with  bailiffs,  and  not  one 
single  guinea  in  your  pocket  to  bribe  the 
Tillains.  ^  [sirrah  I 

Gajr,  Don*t  be  witty,  and  gire  your  advice, 

Sharp,  Do  you  be  wise,  and  take  it,  sir. 
But  to  be  serious;  you  certainly  bare  spent 
your  fortune,  and  out-liTcd  your  'credit,  as 
your  pockets  and  my  belly  can  testify:  your 
father  has  disowned  you ;  all  your  friends  for* 
sook  you,  except  myself  who  am  starring 
with  you.  Now,  sir,  if  you  marry  this  young 
lady,  who  as  yet,  thank  heayen,  knows  no- 
thing of  your  misfortunes,  and  by  that  means 
procure  a  better  fortune  liian  that  you  squan- 
dered away,  make  a  good  hiuband,  and  turn 
economist,  you  still  may  l>e  happy,  may  still 
be  sir  William's  heir,  'and  the  lady  too  no 
loser  by  the  bargain. — There^s  reason  and  ar- 
gument, sir. 

Gajr,  Twas  with  that  prospect  I  first  made 
loTe  to  her. 

Sharp.  Pray  then  make  no  more  objections 
to  the  marriage.  You  see  I  am  reduced  to 
my  waistcoat  already;  and  when  necessity  has 
undressed  me  from  top  to  toe.  she  must  begin 


with  you;   and  then  we 


ht  forced  to 


keep  house,  and  die  by  inches.  Look  you, 
sir,  if  you  wonU  resoKe  to  take  my  adrice, 
while  you  have  one  coat  to  your  baca,  I  must 
e*en  take  to  m^  heels  while  I  bare  strength  to 
run,  and  something  to  coTer  me :  u>^  sir,  wishing 
you  much  comfort  and  consolation  with  your 
bare  conscience,  I  am  your  most  obedient 
and  half-slanrM  friend  and  serrant.      {Goin^. 

Gay,  Hold,  Sharp,  you  won't  leave  me? 

Sharp,  I  must  eat,  sir|  by  my  honour  and 
appetite,  I  must! 

Ill 
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Ggj^  Well  Abut  I  am  naoWed  to  &Yoiir 
the  cheat;  i^d  a*  i  thall  quite  chance  my  for- 
mer course  of  life,  happy  Inaay  be  toe  conse- 
quences: at  least,  of  tnis  I  am  sure-*- 

Sharp.  That  you  can*t  be  worse  than  you 
are  at  present  [A  Knoddng  wkhoui. 

Gay.  Who!i  there  ?^ 

Sharp,  Some  of  your  former  good  friends, 
who  favoured  you  with  money  at  fifty  per 
cent,  and  help^ .  you  to  spend  it ;  and  are 
now  become  daily  memento  s  to  you  of  the 
foll;^  of  trusting  rogues,  and  laughing  at  my 
advice. 

Gaj.  Cease  your  impertinence  I — to  the  door ! 
— >If  they  are  duns,  tell  *em  my  marriage  is 
now  certainly  fised,  and  persuade  *em  still  to 
forbear  a  few  days  longer, — And  do  you  hear, 
Sharp,  if  it  shouul  be  any  body  from  Melissa, 
say  I  am  not  at  home,  lest  the  bad  appearance, 
we  make  here  should  make  *em  suspect  some- 
thing to  our  disadvantage. 

Sharp,  ril  obey  you,  sir;  hut  Fm  afiraid 
they  wdi  easily  discover  the  consumptive  si- 
tuation of  our  a£Diirs  by  my  chop-fallen  coun- 
tenance. [Exit, 

Gar.  These^  very  rascals  who  are  now  con- 
tinuafiy  dunning  and  persecuting  me,  were 
the  very  persons  who  led  me  to  my  ruin, 
partook  of  my  prosperity,  and  professed  the 
greatest  friendship. 

Sharp.  [Wiihotii]  Upon  my  word,  Mrs. 
Kitty,  my  master's  not  at  home. 

KUijr.  [jyiihout}  Lookye,  Sharp,  I  must 
and  will  see  him. 

Gay.  U»f  what  do  I  hear?  Melissa*s  maidl 
—She's  coming  up  stairs.  What  must  I  do? 
— ril  get  into  Ibis  dostt  anrd  listen.       [JExii. 

Re-enter  Shabp,  ppiih  Kittt. 

Kitty.  I  must  know  where  he  is,  add  will 
know  too,  Mr.  Impertinence ! 

Sharp.  Not  of  me  you  won't  [Aside\  He's 
not  within,  I  tell  youy  Mrs.  Kitty.  I  don't 
know  myself.    Do  you  think  I  can  conjure? 

KUtjr.  But  I  know  you  will  lie  abominably; 
therefore  don't  trifle  virith  me.  I  come  from 
mv  mistress,  Melis^:  you  know,  I  suppose, 
what's  to  be  done  to<^norrow  morning? 

Sharp.  \jp  and  to-morrow  night  too,  girl! 

Kiti/.  Not  if  I  can  help  it  lAsidel  Bui 
come,  where  is  your  master?  for  see  him  I 
must 

Sharps  yrzjt  Mrs.  Kitty,  what's  your  opi- 
nion 01  this  match  between  tny  master  and 
your  mistress? 

Kitiy.  Why,  I  have  no  opinion  of  it  at  all; 
and  yet  most  of  our  wants  will  he  relieved 
by  it  too :  for  instance  now,  your  master  will 
get  a  fortunei  thav<  what  I'm  afraid  he  wants; 
my  mistress  will  get  a  liusband,  that's  what 
she  has  wanted  for  some  time ;  you  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  my  conversation,  and  I  an  op- 
portunity of  breaking  your  head  for  your  im- 
pertinence. 

Sharp.  Madam,  I'm  youp  most  humble  ser- 
vant I  But  I'D  tell  you  wbat,  Mrs.  Kitty,  I  am 
positively  against  tne  match;  for,  was  I  a  roan 
of  my  master's  fortune— 

KiUy.  You'd  marry,  if  you  could,  and  mend 
it ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! — Pray,  Sharp,  where  does  your 
matter's  estate  lie? 

Sharp.  Lie,  lie  I  why,  it  ties^Yaith,  I  can't 


name  any  partioihr  nbe^  it  net  u  so aaaj. 
his  effects  are  divided,  some  hert,  sane  Ikoe; 
his  steward  hardly  knows  himself. 

Kitty.  Scatter'd,  scattered,  I  suppose.  B«t 
harkye,  Sharp,  what's  become  ol  jwt  ha^ 
ture  r  Yon  seem  to  be  a  little  bm  km  n 
present 

Sharp.  y>/hj^  you  must  know,  as  soon  » 
the  wedding  was  fixed,  my  master  oi^cr4 
me  to  remoye  his  goods  into  a  fijend*s  koait, 
to  make  room  for  a  ball  which  he  deti|iu  to 
give  here  the  day  after  the  marriage. 

Kitty.  The  luckiest  thing  in  the  worU!  lor 
my  mistress  'designs  to  have  a  ball  and  calo^ 
tamment  here  to-night  befi>re  the  mania^; 
and  that's  my  business  with  your  matter. 

Sharp.  The  devil  it  is!  [Asiik. 

Kittjr.  .She'll  not  have  it  public;  she  dcsipis 
to  invite  only  eight  or  ten  couple  of  firiendi. 

Sharp,  No  more? 

Kitty'.  No  more:  and  she  ordered  me  to 
desire  your  master  not  to  make  a  great  ei- 
tertainment 

Sharp.  Oh,  never  fear. 

KiUy.  Ten  or  a  dosen  little  woe  tkisp, 
with  some  fruit,  I  believe,  will  be  enoii^  a 
all  conscience. 

Sharp.  Oh,  curse  your  conscience !  [Jstie, 

Kitty.  And  what  do  yov  think  I  have  dm 
of  my  own  head? 

Sharp.  What? 

Kitty.  I  have  invited  all  my  lord  Suidr- 
servants  to  come  and  see  you,  and  kaTt  \ 
dance  in  the  kitchen:  won\  your  maitcr  \' 
surprised? 

Sharp*  Much  so,  indeed  1 

Kiity.  Well,  be  quick  .  and  find  out  jbc 
master,  and  make  what  haste  yon  can  vdi  j 
your  preparations :  you  have  no  time  to  lotr 
— Pr'ytbee,  Sharp,  what's  the  matter  vritii  joc' 
I  have  not  seen  you  for  some  time,  and  jc. 
seem  to  look  a  httle  thin. 

Sharp.  Oh,  my  unfortunate  lace!  \Midt\ 
Fm  in  pure  good  health,  thank  yoo,  Ma 
Kitty ;  and  I'll  assure  you  I  have  a  very  ^' 
stomach,  never  better  in  all  my  life;  aii^i 
am  as  full  of  vigour,  hussy! 

\Offer9  to  kiis  kf 

Kitty.  What,  with  that  &ce?— W4^ 
by.  [Gomg]  Oh,  Sharp,  what  ill-looking  fe- 
lows  are  tnose,  were  standing  about  roc: 
door  when  I  came  in?  They  want  your  n^ 
ster  too,  I  suppose? 

Sharp.  Hum  !  Yes.  they  are  waiting  for  kin 
They  are  some  of  his  tenants  out  of  the  coon- 
try,  that  want  to  pay  him  some  money. 

KiUy.  TenanU !  What^  do  yon  let  &u  te- 
nants stand  in  the  street? 

Sharp.  They  choose  it;  as  they  leMoe 
come  to  towuf  they  are  willing  to  see  as  nsa 
of  it  as  they  can  when  they  do:  they  aien^. 
ignorant,  honest  people. 

KiUy.  Well,  I  must  run  home— farewell!' 
But  do  you  hear  ?  Get  something  sabstasft^ 
for  us  m  the  kitchen:  a  ham,  a  tuikej,  cj 
what  you  vrilL  W^e'U  be  very  merrjr*  Ah 
be  sure  to  remove  the  tables  and  chairs  awjt 
there  too,  that  we  may  have  room  to  discr- 
I  can't  bear  to  be  confined  in  my  Frencb  <hs^ 
ces— Ul,  lal,  lal.  [JDo/tcetf]  Well,  siiir* 
W^ithout  any  compliment,  I  ihall  dic»  i^l 
don't  see  you  soon.  1^ 
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Sharp,  And,  witbout  any  coraplimenfy  I 
1^  heaven  you  may! 

^-enier  Gatlkss.     Thejr    took  for  Mome 

time  sorroi»/ul  ai  eiich  oAer^ 
Qaf,  Ob,  Sharp! 
Sharp,  Oh,  master! 
jay.  We  are  certainly  undone! 
Sharp,  ThaiPt  no  news  to  me. 
Gajr,  £ight  or  ten  couple  of  dancers -«» ten 
a  dozen  little  nice  dbbes,  with  some  ihiit 
ny  lord  StateJy*s  serrantit — ham  and  turkey! 
Sharp*  Say  no  more ;  the  Tery  sound  erea- 

an  appetite :  and  i  am  sure,  of  late,  I  have 
1  no  occasion  for  whetters  and  provocattTes. 
Gay,  Cursed  misfortune!  what  can  we  do? 
Sharp,  Hang  ourselves ;  I  see  no  other  re- 
dy;  except  you  have  a  receipt  to  give  a 
i  and  a  supper,  without  meat  or  music 
'iaj,  Melissa  has  certainly  heard  of  my  bad 
cumstances,  and  bat  inTenled  this  scheme 
distress  me,  and 'break  off  the  match. 
Sh€trp,  I  don*t  belteTeit,  sir;  begging  your 
•don. 

Toy,  No!  why  did 'her  maid  then  make  so 
ct  an  inquiry  into*  my  fortune  and  affairs  ? 
Sharp,  For  two  Tery  sabstantial  reasons; 

first,  to  satisfy  a  cariosity  natural'  to  her 
a  woman;  the  second,  to  bate  the  pleasure 
my  convenation,  very  natural  to  her  as   a 
man  of  taste  and  understanding. 
?a/.  Pr'ytbee  be  more  serious:   is  not  our 

at  stake? 

Sfuirp.  Yefy  sir;  and  yet  Ifaat  all  ofourk  is 
so  little  consequence,  that  a  man,  with  a 
y  small  share  of  philosophy,  may  part  from 
vilhout  much  pain  or .  uneasiness.  How^e- 
,  sir,  ril  convince-  you,  in  balf  an  hour, 
I  Mrs.  Melissa  knovra  nothing  of  your  eir> 
nstances. — ^And  PU  tell  you  what  too,  sir, 

sbanH  be  here  to-4iigbt,  and  yet  you  shall 
rry  her  to~monrow  morning. 
Gay,  How,  how,  dear  Sharp  ? 
^harp,  'Tit  here,  here,  sir !  warm,  warm ; 
1  delays  will  cool  it;  therefore  Til  away  to 
,  and  do  you  be  as  merry  as  love  and  po<- 
ty  will  permit  you. 

/Vould  you  succeed,  a  faithful  friend  depute, 
^Vhose  head  can  plan,  and  front  can  exe- 
cute. \ExeunL 

ScBRE  IL^-Mslissa's  Lodgings, 
Enter 'Mklissa  and  Kittt. 

lei.    You  surprise  me,  Kitty!   the  master 

at  home,  the  man  in  confofion,  no  furni- 
;  in  the  bouse,  and  ill-looking  fellows  about 

doors !  Tis  all  a  riddle. 
Citty,  But  Tery  feasy  to  be  explained. 
let,  Pr'ytbee  explain  it  then,  nor  keep  me 
^er  in  suspense. 
Citty,  The  affair  is  this,  madam:  Mr.  G$y- 

is  oTcr  head  and  ears  in  debt;  you  tfre 
r  bead  and  ears  in  love;  youll  marry  bim 
norrow;  the  next  day  your  whole  fortune 
s  to  bis  creditors,  and  you  and  yoUr  cbll- 
a  are  to  live  eomfortably  upon  the  re^ 
nder. 

feL  I  cafonot  tUnk  bim  bate. 
Cii£y,  But  I  know  fthty  are  all  base. — You 

Tery  young,  and  very  ignorant  of  tbe  sex; 
n  young  too,  but  hare  more  experience: 
I  nCTer  wat  in  lote  before;  I  hate  been 


in  loTC  Vith  an  hundred,  and  tried  *em  all ; 
and  know  *em  to  be  a  parcel  of  bariiarous, 
perjured,  deluding,  bewitching  devils. 

Mel.  The  low  wretches  you  have  bad  to  do 
with  may  answer  the  character  you  gire  *em; 
but  Mr.  Gayless — > 

Kitiy,  Is  a  man,  madam. 

Mel,  I  hope  so,  Kitty,  or  I  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  bim. 

Kilty,  With  all  my  beart.*^!  have  given 
you  my  sentiments  upon  the  occasion,  and 
shall  leave  you  to  your  own  inclinations. 

Mel,  Ob,  madam,  I  am  much    obliged  to 

Sou  for  your  great  condescension;  ba,  &,  ha! 
lowever,  I  have  so  great  a  regard  for  your 
opinion,  that  had  I  certain  proofs  of  bis  tU-*- 
lanv — 


Kii^,  Of  bis  pOTerty  you  may  bave^  a  bun- 
bad 
trary. 


dred;  I  am  sure  I  have  bad  none  to  tbe  con- 


Mel,  Ob,  there  tbe  shoe  pinches.  [Asid0, 
Kittjr.  Nay,  so  far  from  giving  me  tbe  usual 
perquisites  of  my  place,  be  has  not  so  much 
as  kept  me  in  temper  with  little  endearing  < 
civilities;  and  one  might  reasonably  expect, 
when  a  man  is  deficient  in  one  way,  that  be 
abould  make  it  up  in  another.  [A  lOt&cMng. 
Mel,  See  who'^s  at  the  door.  lExii  Kittyl 
I  must  be  cautious  how  I  hearken-  too  mucn 
to  this  girl :  her  bad  opinion  of  Mr.  6ay4el» 
seems  to  arise  from  hi^  disre^gard  h(  htt,  '  *  > 

Reenter  Kittt,  tvith  SHAav. 

So,  Sharp,  have  you  found  yoUr  master? 
Will  things  be  ready  for  tbe  ball  and  tniet^ 
taiftment?  •  .•    • 

Sharp,  To  youl*  wishes, '  madam.  I  Itare 
just  now  bespoke  tbe  mUii<6  a^d  ^upp^'^and 
wait  now  for  your  lady^ip*s<liir(her  commVnds. 

Mel.  My  cornpllrtiMitS  10  y^UI^  makleV,  and 
let  bim  know  I  and  my  cot^MiHif^  will  be  with 
him  by  six;  we  dttigh  i6  dfHUk  tea,  aud  plaV 
at  cards,  before  vre  nance.  *  «   ..>    T 

JK^itty.  So  shall  I*  and  my  cdfnpany,  Mt, 
Sharp*  (jisfmi. 

Sharp,  'Mighty  w^H,  madam !  [j^siwft^. 

Mel,  Pr'ythee,  Sharii,  %bat  moltes  VoU  connte 
witbout  your  coal?  Tis  too  tool  lo"-  go  so 
airy,  sure.  *        '.   S-.i 

Kitty,  Mr.  Sharp,  madam,  is  c^f  a  verT'lkit 
constitution;  ba,  ba,  ba ! 

Sharp,  If  it  bad  been  ever  to  cool,'  1'  bSK« 
bad  enough  to  warm'  me  since  I'  came  froMi 
bome,rm  sure ;  but  no  matter  fok'  tb)»ti  fSigh», 

Mel,  What  d'ye  mean?         •  '   ;     "» 

Sharp,  Pray  don^t  *a^k  mCj  madani*;^  I  bid- 
se^ch  you  don'tT  Ut  lis  change  tde  sUojecft. 

kitty.  Insist  upoh  knoWio^  it.  knadatft.^My 
curiosity  must  be  satisfied,'  of  i  shall  bitr^ti'  ' 

Mel  I  do  insist  upon  knowing;  on  pafk  of 
my  displeasure,  tell  me! 

Sharp,  If  my  maifter  ^oUld  knovT— *I  must 
not  tell  you,  madaifn,  indeed*.'  < 

Mel.  I  promise  you,  upon  my  honour,  be 
n^ver  shall. 

Sharp,  But  6aift  your  ladyship  insure  se- 
crecy from  Aaf  quarter? 

Aiily,  Tes,  Mr.  Jaela^iapes,  for  any  ibhtg 
you  can  say# 

MeL  I  engage  for  ben  [not  tell  yodr. 

Sharp,  Why  thetf  in  thOrt,  madam — I  can- 
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Met.  Don't  trifle  wiA  me. 

Sharp.  Tbcn  lince  tou  will  luii 
dam,  I  loit  my    coat  in    defcnca  of  jour  re- 
potation. 

Mel.  In  defence  of  jny  repBlalioa  t 

Sharp.  I  will  itsnre  yoti,  madam,  I've  luC- 
fcrtd  fcrj  raucb  ia   delcace    of  it;    whidi 
more  than  I  would  baie  done  for  my  owd 

Met.  Pr'rtbe*  eiplain. 

Sharp.   In    tborl,  madam,   yoa  waa   lo 
about  a  montb  ago,   to   mau   a  liait  to   i 

Mel.  Alone !  my  aamnt  wai  wiifa  me. 
'    Sharp.  What,    Mra.  Kilty?   So   muck  ibe 
worte;  for  ihc  wai  looked  upon  ai   my  pro- 
perty I  and  1  yt^t  broiigbt  in   gflilty,   sa  'well 
31  you  and  mj  mailer. 

Kitir.  VVhal,  yoor  propcriy,  jadMnaMi? 

ifr/.  What  ii  all  tlui? 

Sharp.  Why,  madam,  ai  I  came  ont  bi  . 
■ow  to  make  preparation  for  you  and  your 
companjr  to-nigfal,  Mra^  Prraltaut,  tbe  atlor- 
net^a  wife  at  neat  door,  calU  tome:  "Harfcye, 
fellow!"  aaja  abe,  "do  yon  and  yonr  modeil 
mBit«r  know  ibat  my  Auiband  ihall  indid 
your  louae,  at  tbe  neat  pariah  mnnllng.  Car 
BViMDce? 

MtL  A  nniiance! 

Sharp,  I  laid  ao—'iA  nuiiance!   I  beUei 


McL  Veiy  well!— But  HI  be  renai^.  tol 
did  not  yon  tell  yonr  maater  of  lUi7 

Sharp.  TeU  him!  No,  mad«L  Had  I  kU 
him,  hli  lo«e  ii  lo  liolcal  ibr  yoo,  ibn  k 
would  certainly  hare  mnrdcrcd  MtTlht  lin- 

lei    in   town  by  ihii  time. 

Met  Very  well!— Snt  I'm  rcMhed  aot  H 

>  to  your  maiter't  ta-Bighk 

Sharp.  Heatesi,  and  ny  iiapilmtTi  k 
praUcd  1  [Aiik. 

XiUy.  Why  not,  madam  T  IT  job  m  art 


goilly,  face  «» , — 

Sharp.  On,  the  deiil!  mined  apk!  [Aat^ 


n  ifce  neichbourhood  lii 

and  regnbrily  than  I  and  myiQaateri" 

■eally  ihe  €  -.^    . .    -  ■ 


a*  i»  really  (£e  caie. — "Dcccacf  an'd  re^i 
ityl"   criei  fbei  with  a  necr — "why,  iii 
does  not  ny  wmdow  look  into  your  mailer'i 
bed-vbaMberF  And  did  not  be  bring  in  a  cer- 
tain lady,  luch  a  dayP"  deicribing  you,    ma- 
dM«-'i-"Aad  did  not  I  le*— " 

Mfl.  See!  O  icandaloui!   Wbat7 

Sharp.  IHodealy  rc^iiKt  my  silence. 
'     MeL  Did  not  yon  contradict  her? 

Sharp.  Cootladicl  bar]  Why,  I  told  her  1 
WM  lure  the  lied :  "  for,  louodi ! "  laid  I,  for 
I  conld  not  help  awearii 
cDnrinced  of  tbe  lady's  and  my  maaler'i  pru' 
ddMse,  that  I  am  lure,  had  ttey  a  miiM  to 
araiue  thenuelrei,.  they  would  Certainly  ha** 
.4rawo  tbe  window-curlaim." 

MeL  Wba^  did  you  aay  nolbiog  clie?  Di 
not  you  cooTince  her  of  her  error  and  impei 
lijtenccF 

Sharp.  Site  awore  to  luch  thin^  -that  I 
MOld  do  nothing  but  iwear  and  ca 
BBOn  which,  out  holti  her  huihand  upon  me, 
■ifilh  a  fine  taper  crab  in  hii  hand,  and  fell 
upon  mo  with  lacb  violenee,  that,  being  half  < 
dtfliriona,  1  nude  a  full  conuMion. 

JWirJ^AfuUconfainanl  What  did  yon  confeai? 

Sharp,  Thai  my  maiter  loved  fornication; 
'    '         iTer^ion  to  it;  that  Mn.  Kilty 


To  be  MTc,  nee  'em  by   ail   moat,  mJM: 

they  can  but  he  abntlTc,  and  break  iki  <ii»> 

little.    Boidcs,  madam,  I  blfelki|k 

ly  to  make  ihii  aflair  qmle  dinriMli 

bare  a  fine  fahwdcrlwai,  lUgai  ^ 

hundred   ilugi,  and    aay  nmurkaii 

delicate,  large,    &v'ua  broadsword;  wk  It 

tween   ui,  inMam,    we   abali  lo  Fff*'  * 

ilice  'em,  that  you  will  die  with  fi  ijlMj 

McL  What,  at  murder  f 

Kittjr,  Don't  fear,  madam,  tfaar*  wiB  hn 

■rder  if  Starp'a  coaoemod. 

Sharp,  Mordcr,  madam  ■   TIi  iJfiriiW 

huidei,  in  tbcae  aort  of  lUrmishet,  tUiat 

re    than   two   or    three  kilU  ^ 

luppoiing  they  itriog  the  whole  body  dM- 

'"   Dpon  ui,  down  but  with  a  brace  rfl» 


KHfr.  A  hawdl 
bawd,  madam  r 

Sharp,  had  ap,  jmadato,  in  the  iculfle,  my 
coat  wai  torn  lo.piecei,  as  well  as  your  re- 
putation, [famoni! 

MeL  And  so  yon    joined  to  make  me  in- 

Sharp.  For  henrens  saka,  madam,  what 
could  1  dof  Hii  proofi  fell  ao  thick  upon  me, 
as.witneai  my  head,  [Shatat  hit  Head,  pla- 
tlered\  that  I  would  hate  giTen  .op  all  the 
repolationt  in  the  kinodom,  rather  w~  ^ — 
my  brains  beat  to  a  felly. 


Sl. 


r 

vou!  til  great  .    ,  „         .     , 

Mr^  Sharp  has  made  Mould  bit  IHon  *^ 


o ;  thati  my  res 

JCstty.   Why  tbep,  HI   tell    you  ^<.» 
I  are  rcaolTed  not  la  ge  hii 


dam;  since  you 
per,  suppose 
:  'til  great  pity 

Sharp  has  mad       ....     _     

Sharp.  So  it  ia,   ai  you   ay,  Mrai  tjaj'- 

what  I  have 

MeL  But  1 

your  maiterf  he'll  ba  very  noea^^  ^M 
coraiug. 

Sharp.  Ob,  tenribly 
tell  him  that  yon  wer  ^ 

be  Tapoun,  or  ijualnw^  or  what  job 

MeL  m  leave  it  to  yon,  Si>«p,lOBik^ 
ipologj;  and  there'    '    ""         '   '    '  " 

hejp  your  inventioD 

Sharp.  Half-a-ga.u... ; —  ...  ..  — ^  — 
I   had   any   thing  to  do  with  maary,  i<l 
scarcely  know  tbe   current   coia  U  Mf  ■* 
country.     Oh,  Sharp,  what 
thy       -■        ■      ■ 


-B«tI^M 


lie  her  chambermaid^  and  yet  be  fmi 
boneilyl — But  my  joy  wilTdiscoiva 
de']  Mbdam,  you  ha*e  eternally  fii^' 


Sharp  your  most  o 

OL  the   dtligh"   '■r 

understaadiug  I 

KUtj,  Ha,  fag 

'  lying   Tariet!   ii 

'  sworai,  hii  aitt 

>aicniel  — «^ 

rw  J  Do  yon 

Jr<rj:  or  Toai 

«  rooIreJ  to 

XUty.  Hadaa 

MeL  I  see  A 

(yon  are  Mtde«<i 
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ny  opimoDi  becaiue  lie  ins  not  paid  you 
serYices  ht  had  no  occotion  for* 
CiUjr»  Pay  me^  madam  I  i  am  sure  I  have 
r  little,  occasion  to  be  angry  wiUi  Mr.  Gay- 
for  nol  paying  me,  wheni  I  iwUeTCy  *tis 
{general  practice. 

Id,   *Tu  felfc!  He*s  a  gentleman,  and  a 
I  of  honour,  and  you  are — 
Ciiijr,  Kot  in  love,  i  thank  heaven ! 

r  [CourieMteM. 
leL  You  are  a  fooL 

CiUjr.  I  have  been  in  Iotc,  but  Tm  mnch 
er  no^r. 

IfW.  Hold  your  tongue,  impertineoce! 
CiUjr»  Thatu  the  severest  thing  the  has  said 

{Aside, 
)feL  Leave  me* 

LV//;'.  Oh,  this  lote,  tins  lore  is  the  devil  I 

[£xU» 
MeL  We  discover  onr  weaknesses  to  our 
vants,  make  them  our  confidants,  put  *em 
>a  an  equality  with  us,  and  so  they  become 
[*  a<Kisers.  Sharp's  behaviour,  though^  I 
nlVed  to  disregard  it,  makes  me  tremble  with 
prehensions:  and  thouffh  I  have  pretended 
be  angry  with  Kitty  lor  her  advice,  1  think 
of  too  mach  consequence  to  he  neglected. 

Re-^nier  Kittt. 

Kittf.  May  I  speak,  madam? 
MeL  Don^t  be  a  fool.    What  do  you  want? 
Kitty,  There  is  a  servant,  just  come  out  of 
s  country,  says  he  belongs  to  sir    William 
lyless,   and  has  got  a  letter  for  you  from 
(  master,  upon  very  urgent  business. 
MeL  Sir  William  Gay  less  1  What  can  this 
2an?  Wliere  is  the  man? 
Kitty.  In  the  little  parlour,  madam. 
Mel,  rilgotohim. — My  heart  flutters  strange- 

{JSjcit, 
Kitty.  O  woman,  woman,  foolish  woman! 
lie^ll  certainly' have  this  Gayless:  nay,  were 
le  as  well  convinced  of  his  poverty  as  I  am, 
te'd  have  him.  Here  is  she  going  to  throw 
vay  fifteen  thousand  pounds—- upon  what? 
e's  a  roan,  and  that's  all;  and,  heaven  knows, 
ere  man  is  but  small  consolation  now-a- 
lys!  [Exit 

A  CT    I  I. 

SCKKE  L 

Enter  Gatlsss  and  Sbablp, 

Gay,  Pr'ythce  be  serious.  Sharp:  hastthon 
sally  succeeded? 

Sharp.  To  our  wishes,  sir.  In  short,  I  have 
lanaged  the  business  with  such  skill  and  dei- 
:rity,  that  neither  your  circumstances  nor  my 
eradty  are  suspected. 

Gay.  But  how  hast  thou  excused  me  from 
le  ball  and  entertainment? 

Sharp.  Beyond  expectation,  sir.  But  in 
bat  particular,  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
0  truth,  and  declare  the  real  situation  of  your 
ilairs.  I  leld  her  we  had  so  long  disused 
ourselves  to  dressing  either  dinners  or  suppers. 
bat  I  was  afraid  we  should  be  but  awkwaro 
n  our  preparations.  In  short,  sir,  at  that  in- 
itant  a  cursed  nawinsr  seised  my  stomach, 
hat  I  could  not  help  teUing  her,  that  both  you 
md  myself  seldom  made  a  good  meal|  now- 
i-days,  once  in  a  quarter  of  a  year. 


Gqf.  Hell  and  confusion!  have  you  betrayed 
me,  villain?  Did  you  not  tell  me,  this  mo* 
ment,  she  did  not  in  the  least  suspect  my  cir^ 
cumstances? 

Sharp.  No  more  she  did,  sir,  till  I  told  her. 

G^r»  Very  well! — ^And  was  this  your  skill 
and  dexterity  ? 

Sharp.  I  was  goinff  to  tell  you,  but  you 
won't  hear  reason.  My  melancholy  face  and 
piteous  narration  had  such  an  elfect  upon  her 

Smcrous  bowels,  that  she  firecly  forgives  all 
at*s  past. 

Gay,  Does  she.  Sharp? 

Sharp,  Yes,  and  desires  never  to  see  your 
fiM:e  again;  and,  as  a  further  consideration 
for  so  doing,  she  has  sent  yon  half»a-guinea. 

{ohopn  the  Money, 

Gay,  What  do  yon  mean? 

Sharp,  To  spend  it,  spend  it,  sir,  and  regale. 

Gay,  Villain,  you  have  undone  me  I 

Sharp,  What,  by  bringing  you  money, 
when  you  are  not  worth  a  farthing  in  the 
whole  world?  Well,  well,  then  to  make  yon 
happy  again,  TU  keep  it  myself;  and  wish 
somebody  would  take  it  in  their  head  to  load 
me  with  such  misfortunes. 

\PutM  up  the  Money, 

Gay,  Do  you  laugh  at  me,  rascal? 

Sharp,  Who  deserves  more  to  be  laughed 
at?  ha,  ha,  hal^Never  for  the  future,  sir,  dis- 
pute the  success  of  my  negociations ,  when 
even  you,  who  know  me  so  well,  can't  help 
swallowing  my  hook.  Why,  sir,  1  could  have 
played  wito  you  backwards  and  forwards  at 
the  end  ofony  line  till  I  had  put  your  senses 
into  such  a  fermentation,  that  you  should  not 
have  known,  in  an  hour's  time,  whether  you 
was  a  fish  or  a  man. 

Gay,  Why,  what  is  all  this  you  have  been 
telling  me? 

Sharp,  A  downright  lie  firom  beginning  to 
end. 

Gay,  And  have  you  really  excused  me  to 
her  ?  , 

Sharp,  No,  sir;  but  I  have  got  this  half- 
guinea  to  make  her  excuses  to  you;  and  in- 
stead of  a  confederacy  between  you  and  me 
to  deceive  her,  she  thinks  she  has  brought  me 
over  to  put  the  deceit  upou  you. 

Gay,  Thou  excellent  fellow ! 

Sharp,  Don't  lose  time,  but  sl^>  out  of  the 
house  immediately — the  back  way,  I  bdieve, 
will  be  the  safest  for  you^and  to  her  as  fast 
as  you  can;  pretend  vast  surprise  and  con« 
ccrn  that  her  indisposition  has  debarred  you 
the  pleasure'  of  her  company  here  to-night. 
You  need  know  no  more — away! 

Gay,  But  what  shall  we  do^  Sharp?  Here's 
her  maid  again. 

Sharp,  The  devil  she  is!  I  wish  I  could 
poison  her:  ibr  I'm  sure  while  she  lives  I  can 
never  prosper. 

Enter  Kittt. 

Kitty,  Your  door  was  open,  so«I  did  not 
stand  upon  ceremony.  ^ 

Gay,  1  am  sorry  to  hear  your  mistress  \% 
taken  so  suddenly— 

Kitty*  Vapours,  vapours  only,  sir;  a  few 
matrimonial  omens,  that's  all:  but  I  suppose 
Mr.  Sharp  has  made  her  excuses. 

Gay,  And  tells  me  I  can*t  have  the  pleasure 
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of  Imt  company  lo-niglrt.  I  iiad  made  a  small 
preparation;  but  *lis  no  matter:  Sharp  skaU 

fo  to  tbe  rest  of  the  company^  and  let  them 
now  His  put  ofif. 

KiUjf,  Not  for  the  world,  .air:  my  mistress 
was  sensible  yon  mnst  bare  provided  for  her, 
and  the  rest  of  the  company;  so  she  is  re- 
solved, ihouffh  she  can*t,  the  other  ladies  and 
gentlemen  snail  partake  of  your  entertain- 
ment.— She^s  Tery  good-natured. 

Sharp,  I  had  better  run  and  let  *em  know 
*tis  deferred.  \Going, 

^^^y*  {Sit^  him\  I  have  been  with  *em 
already,  and  told  'em  my  mistress  insists  upon 
their  coming;  and  they  have  all  promised  to 
be  here:  so  pray  don't  be  under  any  apprehen- 
sions that  your  prepara^ons  will  be  thrown 
away. 

Gajr,  But  as  I  canH  bare  her  company,  Mrs. 
Kitty,  'twill  be  a  greater  pleasure  to  me»  and 
a  greater  compliment  to  her,  to  defer  our 
mirth;  besides,  I  can't  enjoy  any  thing  at 
present,  and  she  not  partake  of  it 

Kit^*  Ob,  no,  to  be  sure;  but  what  can  I 
do?  My  mistress  will  have  it  so;  and  Mrs. 
Gadabout,  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  will 
be  here  in  a  few  minutes:  there  are  two  or 
three  coachfuls  of 'em. 

Sharpm  Then  my  master  must  be  ruined, 
in  spite  of  my  parts.  \ Aside. 

Go/,  Tis  all  OTer,  Sharp.  lApart. 

Sharp,  I  know  it,  sir.  \AparL 

Gaj.  I  shall  go  distracted!  What  sfaaU  I 
do  ?  {Apart 

Sharp,  Why,  sir,  as  our  rooms  are  a  little 
out  of  furniture  at  present,  take  'em  into  the 
captain's,  that  lodges  here,  and  set  *em  down 
to  cards:  if  he  should  come  in  the  mean  time, 
ril  excuse  you  to  him.  \Aparl, 

Kitty,  1  have  disconcerted  their  afiadrs,  i 
find.  I'll  haTC  some  sport  with  them.  \AMiAe\ 
Pray,  Mr.  Gayless,.  don't  order  too  many 
things:  they  only  make  you  a  fi:iendly  visit; 
the  more  ceremony,  you«know,  the  less  wel- 
come. Pi{ay,  sir,  let  me  entreat  yon  n^t  to 
be  profuse,  jf  I  can  be  of  service,  pray  com- 
mand me ;  my  mistress  has  sent  ma  on  purpose. 
While  Mr.  dharp  is  doing  the  business  with- 
out doors,  I  may  be  employed  within.  If 
you'll  lend  me  the  keys  of  your  side-board, 
I'll  dispose  of  youi^  plate  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. \Tq  Sharp, 

Sharp,  Thank  you,  Mm.  Kitty;  but  it  is 
disposed  of  already.  [A  Knocking, 

Kitty,  Bless  me,  the  company's  come!  lU 
go  to  the  door  and  conduct  them  into  your 
presence.  ^Sxit, 

Sharp,  If  you'd  conduct  them  into  a  horse- 
pond,  and  wait  of  them  there  yourself,  we 
should  be  more  obliged  to  you. 

Gay,  I  can  never  support  this! 

Sharp,  Bouse  your  spirits,  and  put  on  an 
air  of  gaiety,  and  I  don  t  despair  of  bringing 
you  olt  yet. 

Gajr,  Jfour  words  have  done  it  efiectually. 

Reenter  Kittt,  with  Maa.  Gadabout,  her 
Daughter,  and  Niece;  JuancB  Guttlb, 
TnippjKT,  and  Mm.  Tbippst* 

Mrs  G.    Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Gayless! 

'  rjuates  him. 


Mrs,  G.  We  are  coma  to  nie  yo« 
joy,  Mr.  Gayless;  and  here's  Mr.  Guide 
oome  to  give  yon  joy.  — Mr.  Gaylesi^  jetdoe 
Guttle. 

Sharp,  Oh,  dastmction !  oneof&enoii& 

JastG.  Heml  Though  I  had  net  tW  ko- 
nour  of  any  personal  knowledee  of  yoi,  yd 
at^  the  instigation  of  Mrs.  Gadnbeut,  1  krrc, 
without  any  previous  aicquaintanm  vritk  yw, 
thrown  aside  all  ceremony,  to  let  you  koov 
that  I  }oj  to  hear  the  sowmniiatiott  of  jmt 
nuptials  is  ao  near  at  hand* 

Gay*  Sir.  though  I  cannot  answer voiiiitb 
the  same  elocntion,  hovrever,  sir,  I  thank  y oe 
with  the  same  sincerity. 

JIfrs  G,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trippet,  sir;  ik 
properest  lady  in  the  world  for  yoarpaipoic, 
for  shell  dance  £6r  lbur-and-4wenty  hoen 
together. 

7njp.  My  dear  Charles,  I  am  very  aagrr 
with  you,  faith:  so  near  matriage,  aodiol 
let  me  know,  'twas  barbaroas.  lou  ibouk 
I  suppose,  I  should  rally  yoo  vpoa  it;  m 
dear  Mrs.  Trippet  here  has  long  ago  enl- 
cated  all  my  anti-matrimonial  principles. 

Jlfft^>  Prayf  iadiss,  walk  into  tbe  nest  row; 
Mr.  Sharp  can't  lay  his  doth  till  yon  mtA 
down  to  cards. 

Ifrf.  G,  One  thing  I  had  quite  lorgol:  Hr. 
Gayless,  my  nephew,  who  yon  never  u«, 
vriu  be  in  tovm  from  France  presently;  m\ 
left  word  to  send  him  here  immediately,  to 
make  one. 

Gajr,  Yon  do  me  honovr,  madan. 
Sharp.  Do  the  ladies  choose  cards  or  li; 
supper  first? 

Uajr,  Supper!  what  does  the  fellow  inea' 

[Jtide. 
Just,  G,  Oh,  the  supper,  by  aO  meun;  itt 
1  have  eat  nothing  to  signify  since  dhmer. 

Sharp,  Nor  I,  since  last  Moodsy  ms  i 
lortntght.  [AfHt 

Gajr,  Pray,  ladies,  walk  into  the  neit  noe 
—Sharp,  get  things  ready  for  supper,  asdol 
the  music. 
Sharp,  Well  said,  master. 
Jfrs.  G,  W^ithout  ceremony,  ladies. 

[Exeunt  GayleSM,  Trippet,  and  Ladin. 
JStty,  ni  to  my  mistress,  and  let  her  kwv 
every  thing  is  ready  for  her  appearance. 

[u^ide,  and  exk 
Just  G.  Pray  Mr. — ^what's  your  name,  dool 
be  long  with  supper:  — but  narkye,  vrbatoa 
I  do  in  the  mean  time?  Suppose  yon  gdne 
a  pipe  and  some  good  vrine;  FQ  try  toU^ 
myself  that  way  till  supper^s  ready. 

Sharp,  Or  suppose,  sir,  yon  was  to  take  s 
nap  till  then;  there's  a  very  easy  coeck  ii 
that  doset. 

Just  G,  The  best  thing  in  the  vrorld!  n 
take  your  advice;  but  be  sure  to  wike  b« 
when  supper  is  ready.  [^'^ 

Sharp,  Pray  heaven  you  may  not  v»b 
till  then!-*  What  a  fine  sitnation  my  tu*if 
is  in  at  present  1  I  have  promised htmnr  i** 
sisUnce)  but  his  alMfs  are  in  so  dcsperjit  i 
way,  that  I  am  afraid  'tis  out  of  myeUI  a 
recover  them.    Well,  «FooU  have  fertm^ 


Ga^,  My  dear 


\Kisses  her. 


says  an  old  prototb,  and  a  veiy  trae  m^ 
is;  for  my  master  and  I  are  two  «f  the  a*^ 
unfortunato  mortab  ia  the       '^ 
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Re-enier  Gatubs. 
Ga/»   Welly  Sliarp,  I  faave  cet  them  down 
cards;  and  now  what  baye  youtopropoia? 
Sharp*   I  hare  one  scheme  left,  which  in 

probability  may  succeed.  The  good  dtizen, 
srloaded  with  his  last  meal,  is  taking  a  nap 
that  closet,  in  order  to  get  him  an  appetite 

yours.    rJl  pick  his  pocket,  and  proride 

a  super  with  the  booty. 

Ga^.  Monstrous!    for  without  considering 

TilJan;^  of  it,   the  danger  of  waking  him 
kes  it  impracticable. 
Sharp*   It  he  wakes,  1*11  smother  him,  and 

his  death  to  indigestion:  a  very  cdmmon 
ith  among  the  justices. 
^ajfn  Pr*ythee  be  serious;  we  have  no  time 
lose.    Can  yon  invent  nothing  to  driye  them 
;  of  the  house  ? 
Sharp.  I  can  fire  it. 

ray.    Shame  and  confusion  %o  perplex  me, 
annot  gire  myself  a  moment's  thought. 
Sharp,   I  have  it;  did  not  Mrs.  Gadabout 

her  nephew  would  be  here? 
way.  She  did.  * 

Sharp,  Saj  no  more,  but  in  to  vonr  com- 
ly.     If  I  aon\  send  them  out  of  the  house 

the  night,  Til  at  least  frighten  their  slo- 
chs  away ;  and  if  this  stratagem  iails',  Til 
inquish  politics,  and  think  my  understanding 

better  than  my  neighbours. 
(^ajr.  How  shall  I  reward  thee,  Sharp? 
Sfiorp,  By  your  silence  and  obedience. 
raty  to  your  company,  sir.  [Exit  Gayless] 
w,  dear  madam  Fortune,  for  once  open 
JF  eyes,  and  behold  a  poor  unfortunate 
n  of  parts  addressiM  you.  Now  is  your 
le  to  coDTince  your  foes  you  are  not  that 
id,  whimsical  whore  they*  take  you  for; 
t  let  them  see,  by  your  assisting  me,  that 
>n  of  sense,  as  well  as  fools,  are  sometimes 
titled  to  your  favour  and  protection. -^  So 
ich  for  prayer;  now  for  a  great  noise  and 
ie.  [€toes  aside,  itnd  cries  out]  Help,  help, 
ster!  help,  gentlemen,  ladies!  Aiurder,  fire, 
rostone!  help,  help,  help! 

^mnier  Gatlbss,  Tiuppbt,  and  the  Ladies, 
(viih  Cards  in  their  Hamis,  and  Sha&p 
enters,  running,  and  meets  ihern, 

?€»r-  What^s  the  matter? 
Sharp,  Matter,  sir!  if  you  donH  run  this 
Aute  with  that  gentleman,  this  lady*s  nephew 
1  be  murdered.  I  am  sure  *twas  he;  he 
s  set  upon  at  the  comer  of  the  street  by 
r;  he  has  killed  two;  and  if  you  dont 
ke  haste,  he*ll  be  either  murdered  or  took 
prison. 

nrs,  G,  For  heaven's  sake,  centlemen,  run 
his  assistance.— How  I  tremble  for  Melissa ! 
5  frolic  of  ker*s  may  be  fatal.  [Aside, 

^aj.  Draw,  sir,  and  follow  me.  • 

[Exeunt  all  but  Sharp. 

-enter  JoSTiCB  Guttle,   disordered,   as 
from  Sleep, 

fust,  G,  What  noise  and  confusion  is  this? 
Sharp,  Sir,  there's  a  man  murdered  in  the 
»et.  ^ 

fust  G,  Is  that  all?  Zounds !  I  was  afraid* 
1  had  thrown  the  supper  down.  A  plague 
your  noise!  I  shan't  recover  my  stomach 
i  half  hour. 


Reenter  Gkyimm^  Tbip»t,  anil  Mes.  Gada- 
bout, vi^ith  Mbussa,  ill  Bojrs*  Clothes, 
dressed  in  Ae  French  manner, 

Mrs.  G.  Well  but,  my  dear  Jemmy,  yon 
are  no^urt,  snre? 

MeL  A  little  with  riding  post  only. 

Mrs.G,  Mr.  Sharp  alarmed  us  au  with  an 
account  of  your  being  set  upon  by  four  men ; 
that  yon  had  killed  two,  and  was  attacking 
the  other  when  he  came  away;  and  when 
we  met  you  at  the  door,  we  were  running  to 
your  rescue. 

Met,  I  had  a  small  rencounter  with  half  a 
dosen  villi^ins;  hut  finding  me  resolute,  they 
were  wise  enough  to  take  to  their  heels.  I 
believe  I  scratcheii  some  of  them. 

^      [Lays  fier  Hand  to  fier  Stw^rd. 

Sftarp,  His  vanity  has  saved  my  credit.  I 
have  a  thought  come  into  my  bean  may  prove 
to*  our  advantage,  provided  monsieur's  igno- 
rance bears  any  proportion  to  hu  impudence. 

[Aside, 

Mrs,  G.  Now  ray  fi^ght^  over,  let  me  intro- 
duce you,  my  dear,  to  mr.  Gayless.-^ir,  this 
is  my  nephew. 

Gay.  Sii^  I  shall  be  proud  of  your  friend- 
ship. [Sahiles  her, 

Mel  I  don't  doubt  but  wli  shall  be  better 
acquainted  in  a  little  time. 

Just,G.  Pray,  sir,  what  news  in  France? 

Mek  Faith,  sir,  very  little  that  I  know  of 
in  the  political  way;  I  had  no  time  to  spend 
among  the  politicians.    I  was — 

Gay,  Among  the  ladies,  I  suppose? 

Mel.  Too  much  indeed.  Faith,  I  have  not 
philosophy  enough  to  resbt  their  solicitations, 
xou  take  me?  [Apart  to  Gayless, 

Gay.  Yes,  to  be  a  most  incorrigible  fop, 
[Aside"]  'Sdeath !  this  puppy's  impertinence  is 
an  addition  to  my  misery.  [Apart  to  Sharp, 

MeL  Poor  Gayless!  16  what  shifb  is  he  re- 
duced !  I  cannot  bear  to  see  him  much  longer 
in  this  condition;  I  shall  discover  myself. 

[Apart  to  Mrs.  Gadabout 

Mrs.  G.  Not  before  the  end  of  the  play; 
besides,  the  more  his  pain  now,  the  greater 
his  pleasure  when  relieved  from  it      [Apart, 

Trip.  Shall  we  return  to  our  cards  r  1  have 
a  sans  prendre  here,  and  must  insist  yon  play 
it  out. 

Ladies.  With  all  my  heart 

MeL  Allons  done 

[As  the  Company  go  out.  Sharp  pulls 
Melissa  by  the  Steele. 

Sfuirp.  Sir,  sir,  shall  I  beg  leave  to  speak 
vnth  you?  Pray  did  you  find  a  bank-note  in 
your  way  hither? 

MeL  What,  between  here  and  Doyer,  do 
you  mean? 

Sharp,  No,  sir,  within  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  of  this  house. 

MeL  You  are  drunk,  fellow. 

Sharp,  I  am  undone,  sir,  but  not  drunk, 
ril  assure  you. 

MeL  What  is  all  this? 

Sfutrp,  1*11  tell  you,  sir :  a  little  #hile  ago 
my  master  sent  me  out  to  change  a  note  of 
twenty  pounds ;  but  I  unfortunately^  hearing 
a  noise  in  the  street  of  ''Damme,  sir!"  and 
clashinff  of  swords,  and  „Rascal!''  and  ''Mur- 
der!" 1  runs  up  to  the  place,  and  saw  four 
men  upon  one;  and  having  heard  you  was  a 
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mettlesome  young  gCDtleman,  I  immediatelv  understand  one  another;  I  do  bat  lose  lime; 
concluded  it  must  be  you;  so  ran  back  to  call  and  if  I  had  anythougbt,  I  mi^t  bate  bova 
my  master;  and  when  I  went  to  look  for  the 
'note,   to  change  it,   I  found  it  gone,  either 
stole  or  lost:   and   if  I  don*t  get  th|^  money 


^  money 
immediately,  I  shall  certainly  le  turned  out 
of  my  place,  and  lose  my  character. 

Mel.  I  shall  laugh  in  his  face.  {Aside\  Oh, 
111  speak  to  your  master  about  it,  and  he  will 
forgive  you  at  my  intercession. 

Sharp.  Ah,  sir  \  you  donU  know  my  master. 

Mel.  Fm  very  little  acquainted  with  him; 
but  I  have  heard  he^s  a  very  good-natured  man. 

Shctrp.  1  have  heard  so  too,  but  I  have 
felt  it  otherwise:  he  has  to  much  good  na- 
ture, that  if  I  could  compound  for  one  broken 
head  a  day,  I  should  think  myself  very 
well  off. 

MeU  Are  you  serious,  friend? 

Sharp.  Lookye,  sir,  I  take  you  for  a  man 
of  honour;  there  is  something  in  yonr  face 
that  is  generous,  open,  and  masculine;  you 
don*t  look  like  a  foppish,  effeminate  tell-tale; 
so  ril  venture  to  trust  you. -^  See  here,  sir, 
these  are  the  effects  of  my  masterV  good  na- 
ture. [ShowM  his  Head, 

Mel  Matchless  impudence!  [Aside']  Why 
do  you  live  -wlff  him  then  after  such  usage? 

Sharp,  He*it  worth  a  great  deal  of  money. 


married,  for  all  that 

Mel,  Is  he  going  to  be  married  the^? 

Sharp,  To-morrow,  sir;  and  between  you 
and  I,  ne*]|  meet  with  his  malch|  both  for  nu- 
mour  and  something  else  too. 

Mel.  What,  she  drinks  too? 

Sharp,  Damnably,  sir;  but  mum. — ^Youmust 
know  this  entertamment  was  designed  for 
madam  to-night;  but  ihe  got  so  very  gay  after 
dinner,  that  she  could  not  walk  out  of  her 
own  house ;  so  her  maid,  who  was  half  gone 
too,  came  here  with  an  excuse,  that  Mrs.  Me- 
lissa had  got  the  vapours;  and  so  she  had 
indeed  violently,  here,  here,  sir. 

.    *  '      [Points  to  his  Head, 

Met  This  is  scarcely  to  be  home.  [Aside] 
Melissa  1  I  have  heard  of  her:  they  say  she^ 
very  whimsical. 

Sharp,  A  very  won^an,  and  please  your 
honour;  and,  between  you  and  I,  none  of  the 
mildest  and  wisest  of  her  sex.<— But  to  return, 
sir,  to  the  twenty  pounds* 

^el,  I  am  surprised,  you,  who  have  got  %o 
much  money  in  his  service,  should  be  at  a 
loss  for  twenty  pounds ,  to  save  your  bones 
at  this  juncture. 

Sharp,  I  have  put  all  my  money  out  at 
interest;  I  never  keefi  above  ijve  pounds  by 
me ;  and  if  your  honour  would  lend  me  the 
other  fifteen,  and  take  my  note  for  it — 

[A  Knocking, 

M^h  Somebody ^s  at  the  door. 

Sharp,  I  can  give  very  good  security. 

^  [A  Knocking, 

Mel,  Don*t  let  the  people  wait,  Mr.— • 

Sharp.  Ten  pounds  will  do.  [A  Knocking, 

Met,  Alley  vous  en. 

Sharp,  Five,  sir.  [A  Knocking, 

Mel,  Je  ne  puis  pas. 

Sharp*  Je  ne  puis  pas.«<-I  find  we  shan't 


these  young  fops  return  from  their  travdi 
generally  with  as  little  money  as  improte- 
ment.  [Exit 

;  Mel.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  W^hat  lies  docs  this  feliow 
invent,  and  vrhat  rogueries  does  he  oomnl, 
for  his  master*s  service !  There  never  sure  was 
a  more  faithful  servant  to  his  master,  or  a 
greater  rogue  to  the  rest  of  manyid.— But 
here  he  comes  again.  The  plot  tkickeas.  lH 
in  and  observe  Gay fess.  [Exit, 

Re-enter  Shabjp,  before  seoeral  Pertom 
ofiih  Dishes  in  their  Hands,  and  s 
Cook,  drank. 

Sharp,  Fortune,  I  thank  thee  ;  the  most  lodr 
accident!  [Asidej  This  way,  gentlcmco,  tkii 
way. 

Vook,  I  am  afraid  I  have  mistook  the  hoiie. 
Is  this  Mr,  Treat^elTs? 

Sharp,  The  same,  the  tame.  What,  doo^ 
yon  know  me?    • 

Cook,  Know  you?«-Are  you  fnre  there  vn 
a  supper  bespoke  here? 

Sharp,  Yes:  upon  my  honour,  Mr.  Cool: 
the  company  is  in  the  next  room,  and  net 
have  gone  vrithout,  had  not  yoa  broo^iL 
m  diaw  a  table.    I  see  you  have  broo|)ta 


—  —  ^- — . —  —    ^— _._-_,  — ^..^  — ,  — 

returns  immediately,  drdwin^  in  a  Ta^] 
Come,  come,  my  boys,  i>e  quick.  The  a»- 
pany  began  to  be  very  uneasy ;  but  I  kiev 
my  old  friend  Lickspit  here  would  not  hul  tt 
Cookm  Lickspit  1  1  am  no  friend  of  yomtf 
so  I  desire  less  familiarity-^Lickspit  t<k>! 


Re-enter  Gatlbss. 

GaX'  VS^hat  is  all  this?  [Apart  to  53^ 
Sharp.   Sir,   if  the  sight  of  the  sapper  a 
offensive,  I  can  easily  have  it  removed,  i/ipsri 
Gay*  PrSihee  explain  thyself  Sharp.  [Apaii^ 
Sharp,  Some  ot  our  neichboars,  1  sappoie, 
have  bespoke  this  supper;   but  the  cook  Vja 
drank  away  his  memory,  forgot  the  bilN«. 
and  brought  it  here:  however,  sir,  if  yoa  dis- 
like it,  V\\  tell  him  of  his  mistake,  and  ud 
him  about  his  business.  {/^P^ 

Gay,  Hold,  hold,  necessity  obliges  me  a^atsst 
my  inclintition  to  favour  the  cheat,  aod  feut 
at  my  neigUiour's  expense.  [Apart- 

Cook,  Hark  you,  fnend,  b  that  your  mailer? 

\ToShMi9, 

Sharp.  Ajf  and  the  best maslerin  the irDiM> 

Cook,  ril  speak  to  him  then. — Sir.  Iksn, 
according  to  your  commands,  dressed  ai  p^ 
teel  a  supper  as  ray  art  and  yoar  price  «w 
admit  of.  ^  ^     [To  Gayka^ 

Sharp,  GooA  again,  sir!  *tis  paid  for. 

[Apart  to  GaykM- 

Gay,  I  don*t  in  the  least  quesUoo  josr 
abilities,  Mr.  Cook ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  70s 
for  your  care. 

Cook,  Sir,  yon  are  a  gentleman ;  and  if  JM 
would  but  look  over  the  bill,  and  approve  i^ 
you  will  over  and  above  return  the  obfigaliao. 

TPuUs  out  a  BSL 

Sharp,  Oh,  the  devil!     ^  [Ja^ 

Gay,  [Looks  on  the  BiU\  ^trj  wrfl,  lH 
send  toy  man  to  pay  you  tonnoivaw* 
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Cook,  r\\  spare  bim  that  trouble,  and  take 
i  with  me,  sir.  I  neyer  work  but  for  ready 
rioney.  • 

Go/,  Ha! 

Sharp.  Then  you  won*t  bave  our  custom. 
^^sidej  My  master  is  busy  now,  friend.  Do 
ou  think  be  wonH  pay  you? 

Cook,  No  matter  what  I  think;  cither  my 
acal  or  my  money. 

Sharp,    rwill  be  very  ill-convenient  for  him 


3   pay  you  to-nighu 

Cookk  Then  Vm  afraid  it  will  be  ill-con- 
eiiient  to  pay  me  to-morrow,  so,  d'ye  bear — 

Re-enter  Melissa. 

Gay,  Pr'ytbee  be  advised. — *Sdeatb,  I  shall 
e  discovered!  l^Takes  the  Cook  aside. 

Mel.  What's  the  matter?  {To  Sliarp, 

Sharp.  The  cook  has  not  quite  answered 
ly  master's  expectations  about  the  supper,  sir, 
nd  he's  a  little  angry  at  him;  that's  all. 

MeL  Come,  come,  Mr.  Gayless,  don't  be 
heasy;  a  bachelor  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
lings  in  the  utmost  regularity:  we  don't  ex- 
cct  it. 

Cook,  But  I  do  expect  it,  and  will  have  it. 

MeL  What  does  that  drunken  fool  say? 

Cook.  That  I  will  have  my  money,  and  1 
vonH  stay  till  lo-morrow,  and — and — 

Sliarp,  Hold,  hold!  what  are  you  doing? 
ire  you  mad?  \B.uns  and  stops  his  Mouth, 

Mel.  What  do  you  stup  the  man's  breath  for? 

Sharp,  Sir,  he  was  going  to  call  you  names. — 
)on't  be  abusive,  cook;  the  gentleman  is  a 
nan  of  honour,  and  said  nothing  to  you. 
'ray  be  pacified.     You  are  in  liquor. 

Cook.  1  will  have  my — 

Sharp.  [Stiil  holding]  Why,  I  tell  you, 
ool,  you  mistake  the  genUeman ;  he  is  a  friend 
»f  my  master's,  and  has  not  said  a  word  to 
rou. — Pray,  good  sir,  eo  into  the  next  room. 
The  fellow's  drunk,  and  takes  you  for  another. 
To  Melissa\  You'll  repent  this  when  you 
ire  sober,  friend. — Pray,  sir,  don't  stay  to  hear 
lis  impertinence. 

Gajr.  Pray,  sir,  walk  in.  He's  below  your 
nger.  [To  Melissa. 

MeL  Damn  the  rascal!  what  does  he  mean 
ty  affronting  me  ? — Let  the  scoundrel  go ;  I'll 
lolish  his  brutality,  I  warrant  you.  Here's 
he  best  reformer  of  manners  in  the  universe. 
Draws  his  Si»ord^  Let  him  go,  I  say. 

Sharp,  So,  so,  you  have  done  Hnely  now. — 
7et  away  as  fast  as  you  can.  He's  the  most 
ourageous,  mettlesome  man  in  all  England. 
/Vhy,  if  bis  passion  was  up,  he  could  eat 
ou. — Make  your  escape,  you  fooll 

Cook.  I  won't— Eat  me !  He'll  find  me  damn*d 
lard  of  digestion  though. 

Sharp,  Pr'ytbee  come  here;  let  me  speak 
vi\h  you.  {Takes  Cook  aside. 

Re-enter  Kitty. 

Kit//,  Gad's  me!  is  supper  on  the  table  al- 
eady  f — Sir,  pray  defer  it  for  a  few  moments ; 
ny  mistress  is  much  better,  and  will  be  here 
m  mediately. 

Gajr.  Will  she  indeed?  Bless  me,  I  did  not 
ixpect — but  however— Sharp! 

Kilt/.  What  success,  madam? 

{Apart  to  Melissa. 

MeL  As  we  could  wish,  girl:  but  he  is  in 


such  pain  and  perplexity  I  canH  hold  it  out 
much  longer. 

Kittjr,  Ay,  that  holding  out  is  the  ruin  of 
half  our  sex. 

Sharp.  I  have  pacified  the  cook;  and  if 
you  can  biH  borrow  twenty  pieces  of  that 
young  prig, ^ ail  may  go  well  yet.  You  may 
succeed,  though  I  could  not.  Remember  what 
I  told  you. — About  it  straight,  sir. 

[Apart  to  Gar  less. 

Gay.  Sir,  sir,  I  beg'  to  speak  a  word  with 
you.  {To  Melissa']  My  servant,  sir,  tells  me 
he  has  had  the  misfortune,  sir,  to  lose  a  note 
of  mine  of  twenty  pounds,  which  I  sent  him 
to  receive;  and  the  bankers'  shops  being  shut 
up,  and  having  very  little  cash  by jne,  I  should 
be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  favour 
me  with  twenty  pieces  till  to-morrow. 

Mel.  Oh,  sir,  with  all  my  heart;  {Takes 
out  her  Purse]  and  as  I  have  a  smalrfavour 
to  beff  of  you,  sir,  the  obligation  will  be 
mutual. 

Gajr.  How  may  I  oblige  you,  sir? 

Mel.  You  are  to  be  married,  I  hear,  to 
Melissa? 

Gajr.  To-morrow,  sir. 

Mel.  Then  you'll  oblige  me,  sir,  by  never 
seeing  her  again. 

Gay.  Do  you  call  this  a  small  favour^  sirf 

MeL  A  mere  trifle,  sir.  Breaking  of  con- 
tracts; suing  for  divorces,  committing  adultery, 
and  such  like,  are  all  reckoned  trifles  now-a- 
days;  and  smart  young  fellows,  Hke  you  and 
myself,  Gayless,  should  be  never  out  of  fashion. 

Gajr.  But  pray,  sir,  how  are  you  concerned 
in  this  affair  r 

Mel.  Oh,  sir,  you  must  know  I  have  a  very 
great  regard  for  Melissa,  and  indeed  she  for 
me ;  and,  by  the  by,  I  have  a  most  despicable 
opinion  of  you;  for,  entre  nous,  I  take  you, 
Charles,  to  be  a  very  great  scoundrel. 

Go/.  Sir! 

MeL  Nay,  don't  look  fierce,  sir,  and  give 
yourself  airs— -damme,  sir,  I  shall  be  through 
your  body  else  in  the  snapping  of  a  finger. 

Gay,  111  be  as  quick  as  you,  villain! 

(Draws,  and  makes  at  Melissa, 
d,  hold,  murder!    you'll  kill  my 
mistress— the  young  gentleman,  1  mean. 
Gay.  Ah!  her  mistress!  {Drops  his  Sword, 
Sharp,  Howl  Melissa!  Nay, then  drive  away, 
Cart;  all's  over  now. 

Enter  all  the  Company,  laughing, 

Mrs.G.  W^hat,  Mr.  Gayless,  engaging  with 
Melissa  before  your  time?  Ha,  ha,  Jial 

Kittjr,  Your  bumble  servant,  good  Mr.  Po- 
litician. {To  Sharp]  This  is,  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  the  most  celrorated  and  ingenious  Ti- 
mothy Sharp,  schemer-general  and  redoubted 
squire  to  the  most  renowned  and  fortunate 
adventurer,  Charles  Gayless,  knight  of  the 
woful  countenance — ha,  ha,  ha! — Oh,  that  dis- 
mal face,  and  more  dismal  head  of  yours ! 

{Strikes  Sharp  upon  the  Head, 

Sharp*  'TIS  cruel  in  you  to  disturb  a  man 
in  his  last  agonies. 

MeL   Now,  Mr.  Gayless! — What,   not  m 
word?  You  are  sensible  I  can  be  no  strancer 
to  your  misfortunes,  and  I  might  reasonaoly  ' 
expect  an  excuse  for  your  ill-treatment  of  me. 

Gay.   No,  madam,  silence  is  my  only  rt~ 
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fage ;  for  to  endeavour  to  Tindicate  my  crimes, 
would  sbow  a  greater  want  of  virtue  tban 
even  the  commission  of  them. 

MeU  Oh,  Gay  less!  Hwas  poor  to  impose 
upon  a  woman,   and  one  that  loved  you  too. 

Gar.  Oh,  most  unpardonable;  but  my  ne- 
cessities— 

Sharp.  And  mine,  madam,  were  not  to  be 
matched,  Fm  sure,  o^tbia  side  starving. 

MeU  His  tears  have  soAened  me  at  once. 
\Aside\  Your  necessities,  Mr.  Gay  less,  with 
such  real  contrition,  are  too  powerful  motives 
not  to  affect  the  breast  already  prejudiced  in 
your  favour.  —  You  have  suffered  too  much 
already  for  your  extravagance;  and  as  I  take 
part  in  your  sufferings ,  tis  easing  myself  to 
relieve  you:  know,  therefore,  all  Uiat's  past  1 
freely  forgive, 

Gajf,  You  cannot  mean  it,  sure!  I  am  lost 
in  wonder! 

Mel.  Prepare  yourself  for  more  woqder. 
You  have  another  friend  in  masquerade  here. 
Mr.  Cook,  pray  throw  aside  your  drunken- 
ness, and  make  your  sober  appearance. — DonH 
you  know  that  face,  sir? 

Cook*   Ay,   master,   what  have  you  forgot 


you  live 


your  friend  Pick,  as  you  used  to  call  me? 

Gajt*  More  wonder  indeed!  Don*t 
•with  my  father? 

MeL  Just  aAer  your  hopeful  servant  there 
had  lefk  me,  comes  this  man  from  sir  Wil- 
liam, with  a  letter  to  me;  upon  which  (being 
by  that  wholly  convinced  of^your  necessitous 
condition)  I  invented,  by  the  belp  of  Kitty  and 
Mrs.  Gadabout,  this  little  plot,  in  which' your 
friend  Dick  there  has  acted  miracles,  resoIv> 
ing  to  tease  you  a  little,  tbit  you  might  have 
a  greater  relish  for  a  happy  turn  in  your  af- 
fairs. Now,  sir,  read  that  letter,  and  complete 
your  joy. 

Gajr,  ^Reads^  Madam,  I  am  father  to 
ihe  unfortunate  young  man ,  who ,  I  hear 
bj  a  friend  of  mine  {that  bjr  mjr  desire 
has  been  a  continual  spy  upon  him)  is 
making  his  addresses  to  you*  If  he  is  so 
happy  as  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  you, 
uphose  character  lam  cliarmed  tvith,  I  shall 
own  him  wiih  joy  for  my  son,  and  forget 
his  former  follies^  —  /  am  ,  madam. ,  your 
most  humble  servant,    William  Gayless. 

jp.  S>  I  fnpUl  be  soon  in  totwi  myself  to 
congratulate  his  reformation  and  marriage. 


Oh,  Melissa,  this  is  too  much  I  Thus  let  me 
show  my  thanks  and  gratitude;  for  here  His 
•nly  due.  [Kneels;  she  raisn  him. 

Sharp,  A  reprieve!  a  reprieve!  a  rc|>rie\e! 

Kitty,  I  have  been,  'sir,  a  most  hitter  eaemv 
to  you ;  but  since  you  are  likely  to  be  a  iitlle 
more  conversant  with  cash  than  you  kaTe 
been,  I  am  now,  with  the  greatest  sincerity, 
your  most  obedient  friend  and  bumble  servant 

Gay,  Oh,  Mrs.  Pry,  I  have  been  too  mud 
indulged  with  forgiveness  myself,  not  to  for- 
give  lesser  offences  in  other  people, 

Sharp,  Well  then,  madam,  since  hit  mailer 
has  vouchsafed  pardon  to  your  handmaid  Kiu\, 
I  hope  you*ll  not  deny  it  to  his  footman 
Timothy. 

Mel,  Pardon  1  for  what? 

Sharp,  Only  for  tellinff  you  about  In 
thousand  lies,  madam;  and,  among  the  ttsi, 
insinuating  that  your  ladyship  would— 

Mel.  1  understand  you;  and  can  forgitc 
anything,  Sharpy  that  was  designed  for  ik 
service  of  your  master;  and  if  Fry  and  yon 
will  follow  our  example,  V\\  give  ber  a  mal 
fortune,    as  a  reward  for  both  your  iideri(ie$. 

Sharp,  I  fancy,  madam,  'twould  be  beitff 
to  halve  the  small  fortune  between  us,  ni 
keep  us  both  single;  for  as  we  shall  lire  io 
the  same  house,  in  all  probability  we  nuj 
taste  the  comforts  of  matrimony,  and  doIm 
troubled  with  its  inconveniences.  Wbatm 
you,  Kitty? 

Kitty,  Do  you  hear.  Sharp;  before  joaUl 
of  the  comforts  of  matrimony,  taste  the  com- 
forts of  a  good  dinner,  and  recover  your  Heili 
a  little;  do,  puppy. 

Sharp.  The  devil  backs  her,  tbat*s  certaro: 
and  I  am   no  match  for  her  at  any  weapor 

[Asidt 

Gay,  Behold,  Melissa,  as  sincere  a  confer. 
as  ever  truth  and  beauty  made.  The  ^vi^ 
impetuous  sallies  of  my  youth  areBOwbio*^ 
over,  and  a  most  pleasing  calm  of  peritci 
happiness  succeeds. 

1  bus  Aetna's  (lames  the  verdant  earth  cos- 

sume. 

But   milder    heat    makes    drooping  natsR 

bloom ; 

So  virtuous  love   affords   us  springing  j<>j. 

W^hilst  vicious  passions,  as  they  hum,  destrc< 

[Exm- 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Hall  in  the  Castle, 

EnUr  Mr.  Frank. 

Frank,  To  what  humiliation  has  my  bad 
Drtune  rpduccd  me,  when  it  brings  me  here 
n  humble  suppliant  to  my  base  oppressor! 

Enter  Snacks,  speaking. 

Snacks.  A  Iel!er  for  me  by  express !  W^'hat 
an  it  be  about?  Something  of  great  con- 
equence  from  my  lord,  I  suppose.  —  Frank 
ere!  What  the  devil  does  he  want? — Come 

begging  though;  I  dare  say. 

Prank,  Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Sn.icks. 

Snacks,  Good  morning.  \Coldljr, 

Prank,  I'm  come,  sir,  to  —  I  say,  sir,  Fm 
ome  to — 

Snacks,  Well,  sir,  I  see  you  are  come; 
nd  what  then?    What  are  you  come  for,  sir? 

Prank,  The  termination  of  ihe  lawsuit  which 
ou  have  so  long  carried  on  against  me,  owing 
0  my  entire  inability  to  prosecute  it  any 
Lirther,  has  thrown  me  into  diflicultics  which 

cannot  surmount  without  your  kiud  as- 
istance. 

Snacks,  Very  prelly,  indeed!  You  are  a 
ery  modest  man,  Mr.  Frank;  youVe  spent 
our  last  shilling  in  quarrelling  with  me,  and 
ow  you  want  mc  to  help  you. 

Frank,  The  farm  called  Hundred  Acres  is 
t  present  untenanted — I  wish  to  rent  it. 

SnackSi  You  wish  to  rent  it,  do  you?  And 
ray,  sir,  where's  your  money?  And  what  do 
ou  know  about  farming? 

Frank.  1  have  studied  agriculture;  and, 
iritb  care,  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to 
ay  my  rent  regularly. 

Snacks.  But  I  have  a  great  doubt  about 
I. — No,  no,  sir;  do  you  thiiik  Vm  so  unmind- 
jl  of  his  lordship^s  mterest  as  to  let  his  land 
3  a  poor  novice  like  you?  It  won't  do,  Mr. 
"rank ;  I  can't  think  of  it — Good  day,  friend ; 
ood  day.  [^Shotvinff  him  the  Door, 

Frank,  My  necessities,  sir — 

Snacks.  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  your 
lecessities,  sir;  i  have  otner  business — Good 
lay — There's  the  door. 

Frank,  Unfeeling  wretch! 

Snacks,  What! 

Frank,  But  what  could  I  expect?  Think 
tot ,  thou  sordid  man ,  'tis  for  myself  I  sue — 
dy  wife,  my  children — 'tis  for  them  I  ask 
'our  aid,  or  else  my  pride  had  never  sloop'd 
o  low:  my  honest  poverty  is  no  disgrace: 
our  ilUgotten  gold  gives  you  no  advantage 
»ver  me;  for  I  had  rather  (eel  my  heart  beat 
reely,  as  it  does  now,  than  know  that  I  pos- 
e5s*a  your  wealth,  and  load  it  with  Ihe  crimes 
tntail'd  upon  it.  {Ejcit. 

Snacks,  A  mighty  fine  speech,  truly!  I  think 
'11  try  if  I  can't  lower  your  tone  a  little,  my 
ine,  blustering  fellow:  111  have  you  laid  by 
he  heels  before  night  for  this,  proud  as  you 
ire,  you'll  have  time  to  reflect  in  a  jail,  and 
iring   down  your  spin't  a  little.    But,   come. 


of  time  I've  lost  with  that  beggar!  [^Reads* 
Sir, — This  is  to  inform  you  that  mf  lord 
Lacktvit  died -^  an  heir  to  his  estate  —  his 
lordship  never  acknoivledged  her  as  his 
wife — son  called  Robin  Roughead — Robin 
is  tlie  legal  heir  to  the  estate — to  put  him 
in  immediate  possession,  according  to  his 
lordship^s  last  tvill  and  testament.  Yours 
to  command.  Kit  Codicil,  Atty  at  ha«?. 
Here's  a  catastrophe!  Robin  Roughead  a  lord| 
My  stewardship  has  done  pretty  well  for  me 
already,  but  I  think  I  shall  make  it  do  better 
now.  I  know  this  Robin  very  well;  he's  de- 
vilish cunning,  I'm  afraid;  but  I'll  tickle  him. 
He  shall  marry  my  daughter — then  I  can  do 
as  I  please.  To  be  sure,  I  have  given  my 
promise  to  Rattle;  but  what  of  that?  he  hasnt 
got  it  under  my  hand.  I  think  I  had  better 
tell  Robin  this  news  at  once;  it  will  make 
him  mad — and  then  I  shall  do  as  I  please  with 
him.  Ay,  ay,  I'll  go.  How  unfortunate  that 
T  did  not  make  friends  with  him  before!  He 
has  no  great  reason  to  like  me;  I  never  gave 
him  any  thing  but  bat  words. — \Rattle  sings 
wHhout\  Confound  it!  here's  that  fellow  Rattle 
coming. 

Enter  Rattle. 

"Rtii.  Ah,  my  old  daddy!  how  are  you? — 
What!  have  you  got  the  mumps  — can't  you 
speak  ? 

Snacks.  I  wish  you  had  the  mumps,  and 
could  not  speak.  What  do  you  old  daddy 
me  for? 

Rat.  Why,  father-in-law!  curse  me  but  you 
are  most  conceitedly  crusty  to-day;  What's 
the  matter  with  you?  why,  you  are  at  me- 
lancholy as  a  lame  duck. 

Snacks,  The  matter  is — ^that  I  am  sick. 

Rat,  What's  your  disorder? 

Snacks,  A  surfeit:  I've  had  too  much  of  yoii. 

Rat.  Oh!  you'll  soon  get  the  better  of  that; 
for  when  I've  married  your  daughter,  curse 
me  if  I  shall  trouble  you  much  with  my 
company! 

Snacks.  But  you  hav'o't  married  her  yet. 

Rat,  Ob,  hut  I  shall  soon ;  I  have  got  your 
promise,  you  know. 

Snacks.  Can't  remember  any  such  thing. 

Rat,    No!   Your  memory's  very  short  theik 

Snacks,  A  short  memory's  very  convenient 
sometimes. 

Rat.  And  so  is  a  short  stick;  and  I've  a 
great  mind  to  try  the  utility  of  it  now.  I  tell 
yx)U  what.  Snacks — I  always  thought  you  was 
a  damn'd  old  rascal,  but  now  I'm  sure  of  it: 
it's  no  matter,  though:  I'll  marry  your  daughter 
notwithstanding. 

Snacks.  You  will — will  you? 

RaL  Yes,  snacks,  I  will;  for  I  love  her.  I 
wonder  how  the  devil  such  a  pretty  girl  ever 
came  to  have  such  a  queer,  little,  shrivelled, 
old  mopstick  as  yoo  for  a  father.  Snacks, 
your  wife  most  certainly  made  a  cuckold  of 
you;  it  could  not  be  else. 

Snacks.  Impudent  rascal! 


et  me  see  what  my  letter  says.*    ^Yhatadeaii     Rat.  But  it  signifies  not  who  her  father  is* 
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[Act  I. 


miss  Nancy  is  loyely,  and  III  marry  ber.  Let  las  work;  it  should  be  one  long  bolidsyaU 


me  see-^five  thousand  pounds  you  promised; 
yes,  you  shall  give  her  that  on  the  wedding- 
day.  You  have  been  a  steward  a  long  time; 
that  sum  must  be  a  mere  fleabite  to  you. 

Snacks,  I  rather  think  I  shall  never  give 
her  a' farthing,  if  she  marries  such  a  paltry 
fellow  as  you. 

Rat.  Why  lookye ;  Vm  a  lively  spark,  with 
a  good  deal  of  fire  in  me,  and  it  is  not  a 
little  matter  that  will  put  me  out:  where  others 
sink  I  rise:   and  this  opposition  of  yours  wi" 


'm  up  to  your 


the  year  round.  Your  great  folks  bsTcslnnge 
whims  in  their  heads,  toat*s  for  saitin.  1  dos\ 
know  what  to  makeof^nn,  notL  NowUiat's 
all  yon  great  park  there,  kept  for  his  lonl- 
ship  to  look  at,  and  his  lordsoip  hat  not  seen 
it  these  twelve  years — ^Ah!  if  it  was  nuM,  Fd 
let  all  the  villagers  turn  their  cows  io  there, 
and  it  should  not  cost  *em  a  farthing;  then, 
as  the  parson  said  last  Sunday,  I  should  be 
as  rich  as  any  in  the  land,  for  I  should  have 
the  blessings  of  the  poor.  Dang  it!  bcrccofnci 
Snacks.  Now  I  shall  get  a  fine  jobation,  1 
suppose. 

Enter  Snacks,  bowing  very  ohseguioiuljf; 
Robin  takes  his  Hat  off,  and  stands 
staring  at  him. 

Rob,  I  be  main  tii'd,  master  Snacb;  sol 
stopt  to  rest  myself  a  little;  I  hope  voo'Il  ex- 
cuse it.  —  I  wonder  what  the  dickens  be's 
grinning  at.  [Aiide, 

Snacks.  Excuse  it  I  I  hope  your  lordship's 
iMpiiite  goodness  and  condescension  will  es- 
c£e  your  lordship*s  most  obsequious,  derote^ 
and  very  humble  servant  Timothy  Snaclu, 
who  is  come  into  the  presence  of  ]four  l«i 
ship,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  your  Jor^ 
ship — 

Rob*  Lordship!  he,  he,  hel  Ecod!  I  nev 
knew  as  I  had  a  hump  before.  Why,  raasUt 
Snacks,  you  grow  funny  in  your  old  age. 

Snacks*  No,  my  lord,  1  know  my  datj 
better;  1  should  never  think  of  being  ivm 
with  a  lord. 

Rob.  ^Vhat  lord  ?  Oh,  you  mean  the  M 
Harry,  I  suppose.  No,  no,  must  not  be  In 
funny  with  in  my  or  he*ll  be  aAer  playing  ibe 
very  devil  with  you. 

Snacks.  I  say  1  should  never  think  of  iestin^ 
with  a  person  of  your  lordsfaip*s  digni&cii 
character 

Mob.  Did-diff— VVhat!  Why,  now  1  lool 

at  you,   I   see  how    it  is:    you  are  mad.  1 

Rat.   And  so  1  do,  better  than  all  the  gold -wonder  what  quarter  the  moon^s  io.    Lord! 

in  Lombard-street.  ihow    your   eyes   roll!    1  never  saw  you  m 


only  serve  to  blow  me  mto  a  blaze  that  will 
burn  you  up  to   a   cinder.    Vi 
gossip;  Fm  not  to  be  had. 

Snacks.  No,  nor  my  daughter*s  not  to  be 
had,  Mr.  Banker*s  Clerk;  so  I  shaiiH  waste 
any  more  time  with  you :  go,  and  take  in  the 
fiats  in  Lombard-street;  it  won*t  do  here. 

\ExU. 

Rat.  Oh!  what  he  has  mizzled,  has  he?  1 
fancy  you*ll  find  me  the  most  troublesome 
blade  you  ever  settled  an  account  with,  old 
Raise-rent.  Til  astonish  you,  some  how  or 
other.    I  wonder  whai  has  changed  him  so! 

.  JEnter  Miss  Nancy. 

Ah,  my  sweet,  Ittlle,  rural  angel!  How  fares 
it  with  you?   You  smile  like  a  May  morning. 

Nan,  The  pleasure  of  seeing  you  always 
makes  me — 

Rat,  Indeed  I  give  me  a  kiss  then.  I  love 
you  well  enough  to  marry  you  without  a 
farthing;  but  I  think  1  may  as  well  have  the 
five  thousand  pounds,  if  it*s  only  to  tease  old 
Longpurse. 

iVa/i.  Oh,  you  know  you  have  his  promise 
for  that. 

RaL  Yes,  but  he  says  he  has  forgot  all 
about  that,  though  it  w^s  no  longer  ago  than 
yesterday;  and  he  says  I  shan't  have  you. 

Nan.  Does  he  indeed? 

Rat.  Yes;  but  never  mind  that. 

Nan.  I  thought  you  said  you  loved  me? 


Nan.  Then  why  are  you  not  sorry  that  my  before. — How  came  they  to  let  you  out  akioe! 

father  won't  give  his  consent?  Snacks.    Your  lordship   is   most  gracioiisiT 

Rat.  His  consent  I  I  have  got  yours  and  my  pleased  to  be  facetious, 
own,    and  Til  soon  manage  him.     Don't  you 


remember  how  I  frtghten'd  him  one  night, 
when  I  came  to  visit  you  by  stealth,  drest  like 
a  ghost,  which  he  thinks  haunts  the  castle. 
Oh!    I'll    turn  that  to  account.     I  know  he's 


Rob.  Why,  what  gammon  are  you  at;- 
Don't  come  near  me,  for  you  have  been  kl 
by  a  mad  dog;  I'm  sure  you  have. 

Snacks.  If  your  lordship  will  be  so  tiod 
as  to  read  this  letter,  it  would  convince  yov 


very  superstitious,   and  easily  frightened  into; lordship — Will  your  lordship  condesceno? 


any  thing.  Come,  let's  take  a  walk,  and  plot 
how  I,  your  knight-errant,  shall  deliver  you 
from  this  haunted  castle.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  Ih^^A  Corn-field. 

Robin  Roughbad  discovered  binding  %ip  a 

Sheaf. 

Rob,  Ah!  work,  work,  work  all  day  long, 
and  no  such  thing  as  stopping  a  moment  to 
rest!  for  there's  old  Snacks  the  steward,  al- 
ways upon  the  look-out;  and  if  he  sees  one, 
slap  he  has  it  down  in  his  book,  and  then 
there's  sixpence  gone  plump.  [Conies /(n-ward^ 
I  do  hate  that  old  chap,  and  that's  the  truth 
on't.  Now,  if  I  was  lord  of  this  place,  I'd. 
make  one  rule — thei'e  should  be  no  such  thing! 


Rob.  Why,  1  would  condescend,  hot  fer  s 
few  reasons,  and  one  of 'em  is,  that  I  ob) 
read. 

Snacks,  I  think  your  lordship  is  perfedh 
riffht;  for  these  pursuits  are  too  low  lor  oie 
of  your  lordship's  nobility. 

Rob,  Lordship,  and  lordship  again !  Ill  teD 
you  what,  master  Snacks — let's  have  no  more 
of  your  fun,  for  I  won't  stand  it  any  Ioneer» 
for  all  you  be  steward  here :  my  name's  Row 
Roughead,  and  if  you  don't  choose  to  call  ne 
by  that  name,  1  shan't  answer  you,  thit'i 
flat.  ^  {Aside^  I  don't  like  him  well  en<ta^ 
to  stand  his  jokes. 

Snacks,  Why  then,  roaster  Robin,  he  is 
kind  as  to  attend  whilst  I  read  this  letter- 

[Retid*^ 
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Sir,— 'This  is  to  inform  you,  Oiat  mj 
'd  Lackifcit  died  this  morning,  after  a 
"jr  short  illness ;  during  which  he  declared 
it  fie  had  been  married^  and  had  an 
ir  to  his  estate:  the  woman  he  married 
u;  commonly  called,  or  known,  by  the 
me  of  Roughead :  she  was  poor  and  it- 
erate, and,  through  motives  of  shame, 
r  lordship  never  acknowledged  her  as  his 
fe:  she  has  been  dead  some  time  since, 
d  left  beliind  her  a  son  called  Robin 
ughead:  now  this  said  Robin  is  the  legal 
ir  to  the  estate.  I  liave  therefore  sent 
u  the  necessary  writings  to  put  him  into 
mediate  possession,  according  to  his  lord- 
'p's  last  will  and  testament.  Yours  to 
'nmand.  Kit  Codicil,  Ally  at  Law. 
Rob.  Whalt— ^Whal  all  iniue?  the  bouses, 
:  trees,  the  fields,  the  hedges,  khe  ditches, 
!  gates,  the  horses,  the  dogs,  the  cats,  the 
zVi  and  the  h^ns,  and  the  cows  and  the 
lis,  and  the  pigs  and  the — What!  are  they 

mine?  and  I,  Robin  Rougbead,  am  the 
htful  lord  of  all  this  estatel— DonH  keepme 
minute  now,  but  tell  me  it  is  so  —  Make 
ste,  teli  me^-quick,  quick! 
Snacks.  I  repeat  it,  the  whole  estate  is  yours. 
Hob.  Ruxaa!  huzxal  [Catches  off  Snack£ 
it  and  ff^ig^  Set  the  bells  a  ringing;  set 
!  ale  a  running;  make  eTery  body  drunk — 
there's  a  sober  man  to  be  iound  any  where 
.day,  he  shall  be  put  in  the  stocks.  Go,  get 
r  hat  full  of  guineas  to  make  a  scramble 
tb;  call  all  the  tenants  together.  VW  lower 
;  rents— ril— 

Snacks.  1  hope  your  lordship  will  do  me 
;  favour  to— 

Rob.  Why,  that  maj  be  as  it  happens;  I 
lU  tell.  [Carelessly. 

Snacks.    Will  your  lordship  dine    at   the 
$lle  to>day? 
Rob.  Yes. 

Snacks.  What  would  your  lordship  choose 
•  dinner? 

Rob.  Beef-steak3  and  onions,  and'  plenty 
'em. 

Snacks.  Beef-steaks  and  onions  1  What  a 
ih  for  a  lord!  —  He'll  be  a  savoury  bit  for 
r  daughter,  though.  [Aside. 

Rob.\\hati  are  you  at  there.  Snacks?  Go, 
t  me  the  guineas-^make  haste;  Fll  have  the 
amble,  and  then  Til  go  to  Dolly,  and  tell 
r  the  news. 

Snacks.  DoUy !  Pray,  my  lord,  who's  Dolly  ? 
Rob.  Whyt  Dolly  is  to  be  my  lady,  and 
ur  mistress,  if  I  find  you  honest  enough  to 
pp  you  in  my  employ. 
Snacks.  He  rather  smokes  me. — I  have  a 
auteous  daughter,  who  is  allowed  to  be  the 
ry  pink  of  perfection. 

Rob.  Damn  your  daughter!  I  have  got 
netbing  else  to  think  of:  don't  talk  to  me 
your  daughter;  stir  your  stumps,  and  get 
;  money. 

Snacks.  I  am  your  lordship's  most  obse- 
iou5  —  Zounds !   what  a  peer  of  the  realm. 

[Aside.  Exit. 
Rob.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  What  work  I  will  make 
the  village! — Work!  no,  there  shall  be  no 
:h  thing  as  work;  it  shall  be.  all  play. — 
^here  shall  I  go?    I'll  go  to  — No,  I  won't 

there;  I'll  go  to  Farmer  Hedgestake's,  and 


tell  him  — No,  VU  not  go  there;  FII  go  to  — 
Damn  it,  I'll  go  no  where;  yes,  i  will;  I'll 
go  every  where;  I'll  be  neither  here,  nor 
Uiere,  nor  any  where  else.  How  pleas'd  Dolly 
will  be  when  she  hears— 

Enter  Villagers,  shouting. 

Dick,  Tom,  Jack,  how  are  you,  my  lads?— 
Here's  news  for  you!  Come,  stand  round, 
make  a  ring,  and  I'll  make  a  bit  of  a  speech 
to  you.  [They  all  get  round  hini^  First  of 
all,  I  suDDose  Snacks  has  told  you  that  I'm 
your  landlord. 

ni  We  are  all  glad  of  it. 

Rob.  So  am  I ;  and  I'll  make  you  all  happy : 
FM  lower  all  your  rents. 

AH.  HuKza!  long  live  lord  Robin! 

Rob.  You  shan't  pay  no  rent  at  all* 

Ail.  Husza!  huua!  long  live  lord  Robin! 

Rob.  I'll  have  no  poor  people  in  the  parish, 
for  I'll  make  'em  all  rich;  I'll  have  no  widows, 
for  I'll  marry  'cm  all.  [VTomen  shout']  I'll 
have  no  orphan  children,  for  I'll  father  'em 
all  myself;  and  if  that's  not  doing  as  a  lord 
should  do,  then  I  say  I  know  notning  about 
the  matter— that's  all. 

^//. -Huzza!  Huzza! 

Enter  Snacks. 

Snacks.  I  have  brought  your  lordship  the 
money. — He  means  to  make  'era  fly,  so  I've 
taken  care  the  guineas  shall  be  all  light  [Aside* 

Rob.  Now  then,  young  and  old,  great  and 
small,  little  and  tall,  mercy  men  aU,  here's 
among  you  —  [Throws  the  Money;  they 
scramble]  Now  you've  got  your  pockets  fili'd, 
come  to  tne  castle,  and  PU  fill  all  your  bellies 
for  you. 

[Villagers  carry  him   off  shouting; 
Snacks  follows. 

SCBNE  in. — Inside  of  a  neat  Cottage;  Table 
spread  for  Dinner. 

Margery  and  Dolly  discovered. 

Dolly.  There,  now,  dinner's  all  ready,  and 
I  wish  Robin  would  come.  Do  you  think  I 
may  take  up  the  dumplings,  mother? 

Mar.  Ay,  ay,  lake  em  up;  I  warrant  him 
he'll  soon  be  here  —  he's  always  in  padding* 
time. 

Dot.  And  well  be  may,  for  Tm  sure  you 
keep  him  sharp  set  enough. 

Mar.   Hold  your  tongue,  you  baggage!   He 


ays  me  but  tiwe  shillings  a  week  lor  board, 
lodging,  and  washing  —  1  suppose  he's  not  to 
be- kept  like  a  lord  lor  that,  is  he?   I  wonder 


how  you'll  keep  him  when  you  get  married, 
as  you  talk  of! 

Jbol.  Oh,  we  shall  contrive  to  make  both 
ends  meet!  and  we  shall  do  very  well  I  dare 
say;  for  Robin  loves  me,  and  I  loves  Robin 
clearly. 

Mar.  Yes;  but  all  your  love  -won't  keep 
the  pot  boiling,   and  nobin's  as  poor  as  Job. 

DoL  La,  now,  mother,  don't  be  so  cross!-— 
Oh  dear,  the  dinner  will  get  cold,  and  the 
dumplings  will  be  auite  spoil'd;  I  wish  Robin 
would  come.  [Robin  sings  without]  Oh,  hero 
he  comes,  in  one  of  his  merry  humours. 

Enter  RoBiii ;  he  cools  himself  with  his  Hat, 
then  sings  and  dances. 

Why,  Robin,  what's  the  matter  with  you? 
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you, 


Rod.  Wbat!  you  havVt  heard  then?  Oh, 
rm  glad  of  thatf  for  I  shall  have  the  fun  of 
telling  you. 

Dol,  Well,  sit  down  then,  and  eat  your 
dinner;  I  have  made  you  some  nice  hard 
dumplings. 

Jtob,  Dumplings!  Damn  dumplings. 

DoL  Damn  dumplings*>La,  mother,  he  damns 
dumplings. — Oh,  what  a  shame!  Do  you  know 
what  you  are  saving,  Robin? 

Mod.  Never  talk  to  me  of  dumplings. 

Mar,  But  Tll'talk  of  dumplings  though  in- 
deed. I  shouldn't  have  thought  of  such  be- 
haviour: dumplings  are  very  wl|olesome  food, 
quite  good  enough  for  you,  I'm  sure. 

[_yerjr  angry. 

Rob.  Are  they,  mother  Margery?  [Upsets 
the  Table,  and  dances  Qn  the  Plates,  etc, 
and  sings]  Tol  de  rol  lol. 

Mar.  Oh  dear!  the  boy*s  mad;  there's  aU 
my  crockery  gone!    [Picking  up  the  Pieces. 

J)ol.  [Cr/ing'\  I  did  not  think  you  co 
have  us^d  us  so;  Pm  quite  ashamM  of  y 
Robin  1 

Rob,  Now  doan'tye  cry  now,  Dolly;  doanV 
ye  cry. 

Dot.    I  will  cry,  for  you  behave  very  ill. 

Rob.  No,  doan  tye,  Dolly,  doan'lye,  now.  — 

[Shotvs  a  Purse. 

Dot.   How  did  you  come  by  that,    Robin? 

Mar.  What,  a  purse  of  gold  ?  let  me  see. — 
[Snatches  it,  and  sits  dovpn  to 
count  the  Money. 

DoL   What  have  you  been  about,  Robin? 

Rob,  No,  I  have  not  been  about  robbing; 
I  have  been  about  being  made  a  lord  of^ 
that's  all. 

DoL  W^hat  are  you  talking  about?  Your 
head's  turn'd,  I'm  sure. 

Rob.  Well,  I  know  it's  turn'd;  it's' turn'd 
from  a  clown's  head  to  a  lord's.  Isay,  Dolly, 
how  should  you  like  to  live  in  that  nice  place 
at  the  top  o'ihe  hill,  yonder? 

DoL  Oh,  I  should  like  it  very  much,  Robin; 
it's  a  nice  cottage. 

Rob,  Doan't  talk  to  me  of  cottages,  I  mean 
the  castle! 

DoL  Why,  what  is  your  head  running 
upon? 

Mar,  dSvery  one  golden  guineas,  as  I'm  a 
varluous  woman.  VVhere  did  >'ou  get  'em, 
Robin? 

Rob.  W^hy,  where  there's  more  to  be  had. 

Mar.  Ay,  i  always  said  Robin  was  a  clever 
lad.     I'll  ffo  and  put  these  by.  [Exit. 

DoL  Now,  do  tell  me  what  youVe  been 
about.    Where  did  you  (ind  all  tliat  money? 

Rob.  Dolly,  Dolly,  gee'us  a  buss,  and  I'll 
tell  thee  all  about  it. 

DoL  Twenty,  an'  you  pleasen,  Robin. 

Rob.  First  then,. you  must  know  that  I'm 
the  cleverest  fellow  in  all  these  parts. 

DoL  Well,  I  know'd  that  afore. 

Rob,  But  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is — it's  because 
Fm  the  richest  fellow  in  all  these  parts;  and 
if  I  hav'n't  it  here,  I  have  it  here — [Pointing 
to  his  Head  and  his  Pocket"]  That  castle's 
mine,  and  all  these  fields,  up  to  the  very  sky. 

DoL  No,  no;   come,  Robin,  that  won't  do. 

Rob.  Won't  it?-^I  think  it  will  do  very  well. 

DoL  No,  no;  yott  are  running  your  rigs — 
1  know  you  arey  Robin. 


Rob.  It's  all  tme,  Dolly,  as  sure  as  ikt 
devil's  in  Lunnun. 

DoL  What !  are  you  in  ri«ht  down  amest? 

Rob.  Tes ,  I  am  —  his  loroship's  dead,  wi 
he  has  left  word  as  how  that  my  mother  wu 
his  wife,  and  I  his  son. 

DoL  What  I 

Rob.  Yes,  Dolly,  and  you  shall  be  my  ladv. 

Do/L  Nol  Shall  I?  '     ' 

Rob,  Yes,  you  shall. 

DoL  Ecod,  that  will  be  fine  fun— mj  Udj— 

Robs  Now,  what  do  you  think  on't? 

DoL  My  lady — Lady  Rougbead— 

Rob.  Why,  Dolly! 

DoL   Lady  Roughead!    How  it  soaods!  — 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  [Laughs  immoderately. 

Rob.  'Gad,  I  believe  she's  going  into  a  bi^k 
strike— Dolly!  Dolly!  [Slapping  her  Hands. 

DoL^\  ha!  ha! 

Rob,   Doan'tye  laugh  so\    I  don't  half  lib 
it.  [Shakes  her]  DoUy ! 

DoL  Oh,  my  dear  Robin,  I  can*k  help  langiusg 
to  think  of  lady  Roughead. 

Rob,  The  wench  will  go  beside  hen^  to 
a  sartainty. 

DoL  But  now  is  it  true  in  amest? 

Rob.  Ay,  as  sure  as  you  are  there.  Bat 
come,  what  shall  we  do?  where  shall  ynpi? 
Oh!  we'll  go  and  see  old  mother  Dicras; 
you  know  she  took  my  part ,  and  was  i«:t 
kind  to  me  w^hen  poor  mother  died;  andoov 
she's  very  ill,  and  I'll  go  and  give  her  sow- 
thing  to  comfort  her  old  soul.  Lord!  Lo(ti! 
I  have  heard  people  say  as  riches  won't  nub 
a  body  happy;  but  while  it  g^^^*  ^^  ^ 
power  of  doing  so  much  good,  rm  surelsbl 
d€  the  happiest  dog  alive.  [JLxettm. 

ACTIL 
Scene  l.—Tlie  Road  to  the  Castle, 

Enter  Mil.  Frank. 

Fremk.  Well,  then,  to  the  house  of  woe  1 
must  return  again.  And  can  I  take  no  tatt- 
fort  with  mer  nothing  to  cheer  my  Iotjo^ 
wife  and  helpless  children?  What  miserj  te 
see  them  want! 

Enter  Robin,  unobserved  by  Feakl 

Rob.  Want!  No,  there  shall  be  no  hk^ 
thinff  as  want  where  I  am — Who  talks  of  waot? 

Krank.  yij  own  distress  I  could  beartrej, 
very  well;  but  to  see  my  helpless  ioooccois 
enduring  all  the  woes  poverty  brings  willi  ^ 
is  more  than  I  can  bear. 

Rob,  And  more  than  I  can  bear  too. 
[Throivs  his  HeU  upon  the  G/imBd, 
and  takes  Money  out  of  his  Po^, 
(vhich  he  throws  into  it 

Frank,  To-day  I  almost  fear  they  have  not 
tasted  food. 

Rob,  And  I  ha'  been  stufitng  my  darao'^ 
guts  enough  to  make  'em  burst 

\Drops  more  Money  into  his  Hal 

Frank,llow  happy  once  my  state!  Where'er 
I  turned  my  eyes  good  fortune  smiled  upoc 
me;  then,  did  the  poor  e'er  tell  a  tale  of  woe 
without  relief?  Were  not  my  doors  op«  ta 
the  unfortunate? 

Rob,  How  glad  1  be  as  I  be— a  lord.  Bfjt 
wbatl  Yes  it  is;  it's  Mr.  Frank  Lord,  nr. 
I'm  very  glad  as  I  met  with  you* 
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Frank.  Why  so,  my  friend? 
Hob.  Because  you  be  mortal  poor,  and  I  be 
>rtal  rich;    ana  FII  share   my  last  farthing 
th  you. 

Frank.  Thank  you,  my  kind  lad,  Bnt  what 
ison  have  you? 

Hob.  What  reason  have  1  ?  W^hy,  you  gave 
;  ^hen  I  wanted  it 
Frank.  I  cau*t  remember. 
Hob.  Mayhap  i^ot;  but  thafs  no  reason  as 
hould  forget  it;  ifs  a  long  time  ago,  too; 
I  it  made  such  a  mark  here,  that  time  won^l 
[)  it  out.  It*s  now  fourteen  years  sin  poor 
>ther  died;  she  was  very  ill  one  day  when 
u  happened  to  come  by  our  cottage,  and 
iv  me  stand  blubbering  at  the  door;  I  was 
;n  about  this  high.  You  took  me  by  the 
od;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  you 
ve  me,  when  ynu  axM  me  what  was  the 
itter  with  me;  and  Avhen  I  told  you,  you 
ird  me  a  eood  lad,  and  went  in  and  talkM 
mother.  From  that  time  you  came  to  see 
r  evVy  day,  and  gave  her  all  the  help  as 
u  could;  and  when  she  died,  poor  soul! 
u  buried  her:  and  if  ever  I  forget  such 
idness,  I  hope  good  luck  will  for  ever 
-get  me! 

Frank.  Tell  roe  your  name:  it  will  re- 
nd me. 

Hob.  Robin  Roughead,  your  honour;  to- 
y  I  be  come  to  be  lord  of  all  this  estate; 
id  the  first  good  I  find  of  it  is,  that  1  am 
le  to  make  you  happy — \S luffing  the  Money 
to  his  PockeUi~\  Come  up  to  the  castle, 
d  ril  give  you  as  much  money  as  you  cao 
rry  away  in  a-sack. 

Frank.  J^roud  wealth,  look  here  for  an 
simple!  My  generous  neart,  how  shall  I 
ink  you? 

Rob.  Lord!  Lordl  doau*t  think  of  thanking 
man  for  paying  his  debts,  liesides,  if  you 
ily  knowM  how  I  feel  all  o*er  me  -^  it  s  a 
id  of  a — I  could  cry  for  joy. 
Fiank.  AA^bat  sympathy  is  in  that  honest 
som!  But  how  has  this  good  fortune  come 
you? 

Hob.  Why,  that  poor  woman  as  you  buried 
IS  wife  to  bis  lordship:  he  has  own*d  it  on 
I  death  bed,  and  left  yr^rd  as  I*m  his  son. 
Frank.  How  strange  are  the  vicissitudes 
life! 

Hob.    Now,  sir,  I  am  but  a  simple  lad,   as 
body   may  say;    and  if  you  will  but   be  so 
od  as  to  help  me  with  your  advice,  I  shall 
:c  it  very  kind  of  you^  sir. 
Frank.   I  thank  you  for  the   good  opinion 
u  have  of  me ;  and  as  far  as  my  poor  abi- 
es  go,  they  shall  be  at  your  service. 
Hob.    Thank  ye,  sir,  thank  ye!     But  pray 
lat  bad  luck  made  you  so  devilish  poor? 
Frank.    It  would  take  a   long  time  to  tell 
u  the  story  of  my  misfortunes;    but  I  owe 
!m  to   the   oppression   of  Mr.  Snacks,   the 
ward. 

Hob.  Snacks!  Oh,  damn*  nn!  Ffldo  for  him 
>n:  he*s  rotten  here,  master  Frank:  I  do 
nk  as  how  be*s  a  damnM  old  rogue. 
Frank.  Judge  not  too  harshly. 
Hob.  Come,,  sir,  will  you  go  up  to  the  castle  ? 
Frank.  Excpse  me;  the  relief  which  you 
ve  ao  generously  given  me,  enables  me  to 
urn  to  my  family. 


Hob,  Well,  but  youll  come  back?    • 

Frank.  To-morrow, 

Hob.  No  —  to-night  —  Doo*e  favour  me;  I 
want  to  speak  to  you. 

Frank.  I  have  a  long  way  to  walk,  and  it 
will  be  very  late  brfore  I  can  return;  but  I 
will  refuse  you  nothing. 

Rob.  Thank  ye,  sir;  youVe  very  kind!  I 
shall  stay  till  you  come,  if  it  s  all  night.  [Exeunt. 

Eifiier  Rattle. 
Rat  Well,  every  thing^s  preparM  for  my 
attack  on  the  castle  to-nigbt;  ana  I  don*t  much 
fear  but  I  shall  find  means  to  terrify  the  enemy, 
and  make  him  surrerider  at  discretion  —  Yes^ 
ves,  master  Snacks,  f  shall  soon  be  with  you. 
[Shouting ,  Music,  and  ringing  of  Hells 
ivithoui}  What  a  damn*d  racket  here  is  in 
the  village  tonlay!  —  I  wonder  what  it's  all 
about? 

Enter  Robin. 

Holloa,  there  I  Stop,  my  fine  fellow.  Pray  can 
you  tell  me  what  all  this  uproar  is  about  in 
the  village? 

Rob,  Why,  you  be  master  Rattle  from 
Lunnun. 

Hat.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  be  told  that. 

Hob.  Gee  us  your  hand,  Rallle;  thou  bee'st 
a  damnM  honest  fellow,  and  1  like  thee;  I  do 
indeed. 


in 


Hal,  Very  familiar,  upon  my  word. 

Hob.  I  lik*d  you  ever  sin  you  letoldToppi 
have   the  thne  pounds   to  pay   his  rent  with; 

and  now  whilst  I  think  oni,  here  'lis  again 

take  it,   for  I  won't  let  any  body  give  away 
money  here  but  myself. 

Hat.  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  wonder 
is  all  this?  What  arc  you  at?  I  think  I'll 
open  a  shop  here  for  the   sale   of  bad  debts. 

Hob.  Here,  take  the  money. 

Hat.  Put  it  up,  my  fine  fellow!  you'll  want 
it,  perhaps. 

Hob,  Me  want  money!  Shall  I  lend  you 
an  odd  thousand,  and  set  j^ou  up  in  a  shop? 

Hat.  W^hy,  who  the  devil  are  you? 

Hob.    VVhy,  doan'l  ye  know?    [  be  Robin. 

Hat'  Robin,  are  you?  '£gad,  I  think  you 
sing  like  a  goldfinch. 

Hob.    Very  well.  Rattle,  that's  a  good  joke. 

HaL  Why,  curse  me  if  1  am  up  to  you, 
master  Robin;  you  are  queering  me,  i  believe. 

Rob.  W^tll,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  thee  at 
the  castle.  Rattle,  You  see,  I'm  not  asham'd 
of  my  old  acquaintance,  as  some  folks  are. 

Hat.  Not  asham'd  of  his  old  acquaintance! 
Why,  what  do  you  mean? 

Hob.  1  can't  stop  to  talk  to  you  any  longer 
—  Good  by,  Rattle;  thou  bee'sl  an  honest 
fellow,  and  I  shall  he  glad  to  see  thee  at  the 
caslle.  lE.Til. 

^    Hal,  I  declare  I'm  quite  dumh-founder'd. 

And  have  1  liv'd  all  my  days  in  Lombard-* 
street  for  this — to  be  hurabug'd  by  a  down? 
[^Laughing,  Music,  ringing  of  Bells,  etc, 
Without]  1  believe  the  people  are  all  mad  to- 
day; i  can't  think  what  they  are  at. 

Enter  Clown,  in  a  luirry. 
Here,  here,  Hob!    I  want  to  speak  with  yoa. 
Clown.  You  mun  raeak  beast  then,  for  i  be 
going  to  dine  wi'  my  lord,  and  I  shall  be  too  late. 
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Rai,  Wheugh!    What,  are  jtou  drunk? 

Clown,  Noa,  noa»  but  I  soon  shall  be,  I 
take  it,  for  tbere^s  plenty  o'yeaJe  to  be  gotten. 

Rat,   Plenty  o^yale  to  be  gotten,    is  tbere? 

Clown.  Ees,  I  shall  have  a  rare  swig  at  it. 

Rat  Pray,  my  Ane  fellovr,  caa  you  tell  me 
what  tbe  bells  are  ringing  for? 

Clown*  Ees,  to  be  sure  I  con. 

Rai,  Well,  what  is  it? 

Clown,  Why  it*s  bekeas  they  do  pull  the 
ropes,  I  tell  thee. — \Geis  rouna\  Dinner  will 
all  get  yeaten  up  \vbilst  I  slond   here  talking 


wi'  you. 


\Runt  off:  Rattle  runs  after  him,  cmd 
brings  hint  back, 
RaL  You  are  a  Tery- communicative  young 
fellow,  indeed  —  1  have  learnt  one  thing  from 
you,  however — ^^ that  there's  plenty  of  eating 
•  and  drinking  going  on;  to  1*11  try  if!  can*i 
be  in  at  tbe  death.  Now,  start  fair,  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost  {^^hejr  run  off, 

ScBNS  II. — A  Hall  in  the  Castle,    A  Door 
leading  to  an  inner  Apartment, 

Enter  SLACKS,  speaking. 

Snacks,  Tell  her  to  come  this  way*  A 
young  woman  wanting  Robin  l^This  must  be 
bis  sweetheart,  Dolly,  that  he  talks  so  much 
about;  they  must  not  come  togetber;  if  they 
do,  it  will  knock  up  all  my  plan — What  shall 
I  do  with  ber?  If  I  could  but  get  her  into 
this  room,  sbe*d  be  tafe  enough — ^bere  she  is. 

Enter  Dollt  and  Margery. 

Are  you  the  young  woman  that  wanted   to 
speak  with  bis  lordship? 
'       Dol,  Yes,  sir. 

Snacks.  And  pray  what  might  you  want 
with  bim? 

Mar.   She  wants  to  settle  some  matters  of 
her  own  with  him. 
JDoA  Yes,  tbat^s  alt,  sir. 
Snocks,  I  dare  say  I  But  I  must  know  what 
these  matters  are. 

[^Margerjr  feels  herself  of  great  im- 
portance, and  is  particularly  noisjr 
through  the  whole  of  this  Scene, 
Snacks  is  alarmed  lest  Robin  should 
hear  her. 
Mar.  Such  matters  as  consarn  nobody  but 
themselves,   and  you  must  not  meddle   with 

them. 

Snaeks,  Curse  that  old  devil,  what  a  tongue 
she  has!  I  shall  never  be  able  to  manage  her. 
[7*0  Dollj]  You  can't  sec  his  lordship,  he's 
engaged. 

I)oL  Yes,  I  know  his  lordship's  engaged, 
for  he  promised  me  a  long  while  ago. 

Snacks.  Oh,  then  you  are  the  poor  unfor- 
tunate young  woman  that — 

Mar.  [yerjr  angrf]  No,  sir;  she  is  the 
lucky  young  woman  that  is  to  be  my  lady; 
and  rd  have  you  to  know  that  I'm  her  mother. 

Snacks,  Ah,  poor  soul!  I  pity  her,  I  do 
indeed,  from  the  bottom  of  m}r  heart. 

Mar.  But  she  is  not  to  be  pitied ;  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  of  that! — pity  mdeedl 

Snacks.  Poor  dear  creature;  it's  a  sad  job, 
but  it  can't  be  help'd:  his  lordship  is  going 
to  be  married  to-morrow  to  another  woman. 

DoL  What  I 


[ActH. 

Snacks*  It's  true  indeed;  I  am  very  tatn. 

Mar.  And  she  is  not  to  be  mv  ladv.  ^- 
ter  all?  ^ 

Snacks.  No,  poor  girl  I 

Dol,"  And  Kobin  has  quite  forgot  nt\ 
[Crjring']  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  1  — I  was  afnid 
how  it  would  be  when  be  came  to  be  a  lord— 
and  has  he  auite  forgot  roe? 

Snacks,  Yes,  be  told  me  to  tell  you  tki 
he  has  done  with  you. 

Mar.  [^P^erjr  noisfJl  But  I  hate  ool  dooe 
with  him  though  —  pretty  work  indeed;  hut 
ril  ring  a  peal  in  bis  ears,  that  shall  bring 
him  to  his  senses,  1  warrant;  Til  teach  bim 
to  use  my  daughter  ill — be^sli  rogue,  a  rascil, 
a  scapegallows,  a  vagabond ;  Fll  lind  bim  oat 
-I'll- 

Snacks.  [Trying  to  appease  her"]  Hiuk'. 
hush! 

Mar,  ril  raise  the  dead,  I  will. 

Snacks.  Be  cool,  be  cool!  Robin  will  cer- 
tainly hear  this  old  bell- weather,  and  1  sball 
be  blown.  [.^Aidf. 

Mar.  V\\  make  bim  down  of  his  koees,  I 
will;  rd  have  bim  to  know,  that  thoufibben 
a  lord,  be  shall  remember  his  promtse;  Tl 
play  the  very  devil  with  him,  if  I  can  t«i 
iiim.  I'm  in  such  a  passion,  I  could  tur  iiis 
eyes  out:  oh,  if  1  can  but  see  bim! 

\ Going;  Snacks  stops  y. 

Snacks.  Here,  here;  slop,  stop— ril  go  aiA 
bring  him  to  you.  —  Curse  im*  old  tlirojt! 
L'^^M/eJ  Only  just  walk  in  here  a  raomcc; 
ril  talk  to  him  myself;  I  will  indeed;  pcrbaps 
I  shall  bring  bim  round,  my  dear. 

Dol,  Thank  ve,  sir;  tell  him  FJl  kill  my 
self  if  be  doesn  t  marry  me.  «   [Goes  in. 

Mar.  And  tell  him  Til  kill  him  if  be 
doesnH  marry  her. 

[Goes  in.   Snacks  locks  the  Door. 

Snacks.  Well,  they  are  safe  for  the  pre- 
sent —  I  wish  they  were  out  of  the  boose 
though.  If  I  can  but  bring  this  marriage  b- 
bear,  I'm  a  made  man.  I  have  been  ^etr 
careful  of  tbe  old  lord*s  money,  and  I  should 
like  to  take  care  of  a  little  of  the  young  Jordi 
money:  if  I  can  but  marry  tbe  girl  and  bic, 
I'll  soon  double  the  twenty-six  thousand  poiiodi 
I  have  in  tha  five  per  cents,  sacked  from  bt 
old  miBier. 

Rat.  [mthout,  in  a  hollow  Toice}  Vaiai- 
ous  robber! 

Snacks.  OLord!  what's  that?— [Paitf^i]- 
It  has  put  me  in  such  a- fright; «- that  gbou's 
abroad  again — What  else  could  it  be?  1» 
afraid  to  open  my  eyes  for  (ear  be  thoM 
stare  me  in  the  face:  I  confeas  I've  bfeo  a 
rogue,  but  it^s  never  too  late  to  mend.  Say 
no  more,  and  Fll  make  amends;  indeed  I  viL 
[Gets  near  the  Door"]  — Upon  my  soul  I  will— 
upon  the  word  of  an  honest  man  I  will 

[Sneaks  off. 

Enter  RattlS. 

Rat.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  think  I  gave  his  coa- 
science  a  kick  there;  twenty -six  thousand 
pounds  in  the  five  per  cents — let  me  remembtr 
that->I'm  up  to  your  tricks,  Mr.  Snacks,  bst 
you  shan't  carry  on  your  scheme  mocbba^f 
if  I  have  any  skill—- If  I  don't  qoidten  jo^ 
memory  a  little,  Fll  ciye  o?er  coojonofc  »* 
set  ap  a  chandler'*  aoop*  [£c^ 
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ScENB  UL'^A  handsome  Apartment  in  ffie 
CasHe.    A  Table,  v^iUi  PVines,  etc. 

Robin  eutd  Snauks  discovered^ 

Rod.  [Rather  tips/\  Well,  Snacks,  this  is 
yerj  good  ttuff.  I  dodrt  know  as  pver  I  drank 
any  before;  what  do  yoa  call  this,  Snacks? 

Snackk,  Port  wine,  anU  please  your  lord- 

Jioff.  Yes,  Port  wine  pfcases  bis  lordship — 
I  wonder  where  this' comes  from  !«^Oh!  from 
the  Red  Sea,  I  suppose. 

Snacks.  No,  jonj  lordi  there*s  plenty  of 
spirits  there,'  hut  no  wine,  I  helieve. 

Rod,  Well,  one  more  thmg  full;  only  one, 
because  you  know,  now  i  am  a  lord,  I  must 
not  make  a  beast  of  myself-^at*s  not  like  a 
nobleman,  you  know. 

Snacks,    Yoor  lordship  must  do  as  your 

lordship  pleases. 

Rob.  Mast  I?  then  give  ii^t*otber  sup. 

Snacks.  1  think  his  lordship  is  getting  rather 

forward  —  TU  bring  my   daughter  upon   the 

llarpct  presently.  [^Aside. 

Enter  Servant 
Serv,    Please  you,   roaster  Snacks,    here's 
John  the  carter  says   hc*s  so  fame   be   can*t 
walk,  and  be  hopes  youMI  let  him  have  a  poney 
to>morrow,  to  ride  hy  the  waggon. 

Snacks.  €an*t  w|ilk,  can't  be? — lame,  is  be  ? 
Sero.  Yes,  sir. 

Snacks.  And  what  does  be  mean  by  bekig 
lame  at  this  busy  time?  —  tclt  him  be  must 
ivalk;  it*s  my  will. 

Rob.  You,  sir,  bring  me  JohnS.  whip,  will 
you?  [-fc'ri/  Servant  Thai's  right,  dnacks: 
damn  the  fellow,  what  business  has  he  to 
be  laroef 

Snacks.  Oh,  niease  your  lordship,  it*s  as 
much  as  I  Can  oo'  to  keep  these  fellows  in 
order. 

Rob.  Ob,  tbey  are  sad  dogs  ^  not  walk, 
indeed  I  I  never  beard  of  such  impodence. 

Snacks,  Ob,  shameful,  shameful !  if  I  was 
behind  bim,  I'd  make  him  walk. 

JEnier  Servant,    fvith   a    Jfliip,    which  he 

gives  to  Robin. 

Rob.   Come.  Snacks,  dance  me  a  hornpipe. 

Snacks.  What? 

Rob.  A  hornpipe.^ 

Snacks.  A  hornpipe! — 1  can't  dance,  my 
lord. 

Rob.  Come,  none  of  y pur  nonsense;  I  know 
you  can  dance;  why,  you  was  made  for 
dancing — there's  a  leg  and  foot-^Come,  begi4! 

Snacks.  Here's  no  music 

Rob,  Isn't  there?  then  Til  soon  mske  some — 
Lookye,  here's  my  fiddlestick;  bow  d'ye  like 
it  ?  —  Come ,  Snacks ,  you  must  dance ;  it's 
my  wU. 

Snacks*  Indeed  Tm  not  able. 

Rob.  Not  able!  Oh,  shameful,  shameful! 
Come,  come,  you  must  dance;   it's  my  will. 

\irhips  Mm. 

Snacks.  Must  I? — ^Tben  here  goes^ 


VHops  about, 
danci 


Rob.    What,   d'ye  call  that  dancing  fit  for 
I    lord?    Come,   quicker,  quicker — \JVhips 
Snacks  round  the  Stage,  who  roeurs  out\ — 
ffaere,  that  will  do;  now  go  and  order  Johiil     Snacks.   There,  there  she  is  —  isn't  she  a 
he  carter  the  poney — wiO  you?  I  beauty?   What  do  you  say  now? 
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Snacks.  What  a  cunning  dog  it  is! — he's 
up  to  me  now,  but  I  tbink  I  shall  be  down 
upon  him  by-and-by —  [Aside.    Exit. 

Rob.  fia]  ha!  ba.!  bow  be  bopp'd  about 
and  halloo'd — but  I'll  work  him  a  little  more  yet. 

Re-enter  Snacks. 

VVell,  Snacks,  what  d'ye  think  of  your  dan- 
cing-master? 

Snacks.  I  bope  your  lordship  won't  ^ve 
me  an)r  more  lessons  at  present;  for,  td  say 
the  truth,  I  don't  much  like  tbe  accompaniment. 

Rob.  You  must  have  a  lesson  every  day, 
or  you'll  forget  tbe  step.  » 

Snacks.  No : — your  lordship  has  taken  care 
that  1  shan't  forget  it  for  some  time.. 

Rob^  I  can't  think  where  Dolly  is;<  I  told 
her  to  come  to  me. 

Snacks.  Oh,  don't  tbink  of  her. 

Rob.  Not  think  of  her! — ^wby,  pray? 

Snacks.  Oh,  she's  a  — 

Rob.  A  what? — Take  care,  or  I  shall  make 
you  dance  another  hornpipe. 

Sndcks.  I  only  mean  to  say,  that  she's  too 
low  for  your  lordship. 

Rob.  Too  low!  why,  what  was  I  just  now?— 
If  I  thought  riches  would  make  me  sncb  a 
rascal  as  to* use  tbe  poor  firl  ill  —  a  fig  for 
'em  all;  I'd  give  'em  up,  and  be  plain  Robin, 
honest  Robin,  again.  No:*- I've  given  Dolly 
my  prqmise,  and  I'll  never  break  it. 

Snacks.  My  daughter's  very  beautiful. 

Rob.  Danjg  it,  you  talk  a  great  deal : — come, 
we'll  go  and  have  a  look  at  ber.       [Exeunt, 

ScENS  IV.  — ^   Chamber,    with  a  Picture 
hanging  over  a  Closet-door. 

Enter  Battle  and  Miss  Nancy, 

Rat.  Well,  you  see  I've  gained  admission, 
notwithstanding  your  lathers  order  to  tbe 
contrary.  ^ 

Nan.  Yes;  but  bow  do  you  mean  to  get 
his  consent  to-— 

RaL.  W'by,  as  to  his  consent,  I  don't  raiue 
it  a  button :  but  then  fifve  thousand  pounds  is 
a  sum  not  to  be  sneesed  at.  I  have  given 
the  old  boy  a  bit  of  a  bint  to-night  that  be 
didn't  much  relish. 

iVa/i.  I  expect  my  father  here,  every  minute, 
with  his  new-made  lordship 

Rat,  Indeed!  then  only  bide  me  «in  this 
room,  and  the  business  is  done. 

Nan,  That  I  will,  where  nobody  can  find 
you,  I'm  sure;  —  I  have  a  closet  behind  this 
picture  of  the  old  lord,  made,  I  believe,  to 
bide  tbe  family  plate  and  jewels  in;  but  it's 
quite  forgotten  now.  [Opens  it. 

Rat.  Ob,  it  was  made  on  purpose  for  me: 
ril  put  a  jewel  into  it  presently—Here  [Gives 
a  P{tper\^ie.i  this  lie  carelessly  on  the  table; 
it's  worth  five  thousand  pounds. 

Snacks.  [FFitlioui]  Thi»  way,  this  way, 
n)y  lord. 

Rat.  O,  danin  it!  here  tbey  come;  tell  bim 
you've  been  frighten'd  bv  a  ghost:  and  if  be 
signs  tbe  paper,  give  a  loud  cough. 

[Puts  the  Paper  on  the  Table,  and 
exit  into  the  Closet. 

Enter  Snacks  and  Robin. 
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Mob,  Wliyi  I  sty  aht  it  not  fit  to  liold  a 
candle  to  my  Dolly. 

Nan»  Pk'etty  courtship  indeed. 

Snacks.  Ah,  youMl  alter  your  Bnind  soon; 
1  know  you  will.  Come,  lel*«  «it  down  and 
talk  of  it  lT?urr  siL 

Nan.  [To  Snacks]  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  Tve 
been  so  trightenM — Do  you  know  I  think  IVe 
seen  the  very  ghost  that  alarmM  you  so  once. 

Snacks.  A  what?  a  ghost?-— O  Lord,  I  hope 
not  I  hate  the  ^ery  sight  of  *em : «—  IVs  very 
odd;  but — [(y/iar/iA^j-^didn't  i  hear  a  noner 

Nan, .  On,  sir,  t£at*s  a  ftry  common  thing 
In  this  part  of  the  castle;  I  nare  been  most 
terribly  frightened  lately. 

Rod.  VVhy,  what  frightenM  you  ?^VVe  are 
all  good  people  here;  they  won't  hurt  us  — 
will  they,  Snacks? 

Snacks,  No,  no— they— that  is — [jilarm^d. 

RaL  \Fr9m  behindi  Hear! 

Rob.  What? 

Rai,  Hear! 

Snacks.  Lord  ha* mercy  upon  me?  [Kneels. 

Rat,  Offspring  of  mine,  listen  not  to  the 
advice  of  that  wretch. 

Rob,  I  doan*t  intend  it 

Rai,  He'll  betray  you!  your  intended  bride 
be  has  imprisooM  in  tbe  yellow  chamber;  go, 
set  her  at  liberty. 

Rob.  What  I  my  Dolly? — has  he  imprisonM 
ker  in  tke  yellow  chamber? — Oh,  dang  your 
old  headl  [Knocks  Snacks  down,  and  exU, 

Rai,  Wretch !  restore  your  ill-^tten  wealth 
«-twenty-*'Siz  thousand  pounds  in  tbe  five  per 
cents. 

Snacks.  Ill  do  any  thinff  that  you  command. 

Rtii,  Sign  the  paper  before  you. 

[Snacks  signs  the  Paper.  Nancjr  coughs. 
Raiiie  jumps  oui  of  the  Closet,  and 
takes  the  Paper, 

Rat  How  do  you  do?  how  are  you? 

Snacks,  Give  me  the  paper. 

Rat.    Not  a  word  —  twenty-six  thousand 

Sounds  in  the  five  per  cents.  —  Now,    dear 
Fancy,  you  are  mine,  and  Are  thousand  pounds. 
Snacks.   You  to  rebel  against  me  too,  yon 


Mar.   [fTiAauiX   Only  let  ne  dhdb  haU 
of  him,  ni  give  it  nim — an  old,  aboaiiiaUe^ 


Enter  MAaGBRT. 

Ob,  yon  are  there,  are  von?— Ton  vrided 
wretch! — let  me  get  at  nim  — [JIims  after 
Snacks,  and  beats  him]  — A  pretty  paa«f 
lies  you  have  told;  you  old  ragamoflfai,  jm. 

Enter  Robin  and  Dollt. 

Rob.  What!  are  you  there.  Rattle? 

Rat.  Yes,  Fm  the  ^host— Hear! 

Rob.  \Whj  you  fngkted  old  Honesty  a  Ettk. 

Enter  Servant 

Sere.  Please  you,  master  Snacks,  the  bii- 
liffs  ha*  gotten  master  Frank,  and  ba*  fariagiiig 
him  here. 

Rob.  What!  the  bailiffs  got  him? -OK 
Tou  old  rascal!  [To Snacks] — Let  him  come 
here  in  a  moment!  [Exii  5^nwil]— 0^ 
Snacks,  Tm  sorry  for  you;  lor  Tm  sure  yos 
can*t  be  happy:  — a  man  as  does  so  micb 
harm,  and  so  little  good,  nerer  can  be  happy, 
Fmsilre: — 

Enter  Mr.  Frank. 

. 

I  be  very  son;|r  as  tbey  uj*d  yon  so,  Mr. 
Frank,  but  I  couldn't-— 

Frank.  I  Know  your  bearl  too  well  to  U 
you  could. 

Rob.  I  have  a  great  favour  to  ask  of  joo, 
Mr.  Frank:  you  see  we've  rather  found  Snacb 
out; — now,  will  you — dang  it,  will  yoa  tsb 
care  pf  me,  and  come  and  live  in  tne  castle 
with  me,  and  give  me  your  advice  ?«-yoakao«r 
bow  I  mean;  like— teach  me  a  bit,  yoakaov. 

Frank,  You  are  too  generous:  but  I  accept 
your  proflered  kindness;  and,  by  niy  care 
and  Attention  to  your  welfare,  will  repay  a 
small  part  of  the  debt  I  owe  you. 

Rob.  Now»  then,  I  am  happy,  with  sock  i 
friend  as  Mr.  Frank  -^  I>olly ,  we  sball  koov 
how  to  take  care  of  ourselves  and  our  aei|{b- 
bours  —  and  Til  take  care  that  poor  Iblk  cbaO 
\i\tss  the  day  as  made  me  a  lord. 
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[Act  L  Scsub  1.] 

ACT  I. 
SciNE  L^The  Park. 

Fl(M^rGiKL$,  and  severai  persons  passing, 

iGiri,  I  TOW  I  ban*!  bad  a  cuslomect^* 
day.  Summer  is  ooroing,  and  we  aball  be 
ruined.  Wben  flowers  are  plenty,  nobody 
will  buy  *ero. 

2Giri,  Ajf/yerj  true;  people  talks  of  sum- 
meri  but,  tor  my  part,  gWe  me  Cbristnias. 
In  a  bard  frost,  or  a  deep  snow,  wbo^s  dress- 
ed without  flowers  and  furs?  Here^s  one  of 
tbe  captains. 

Enter  Samdfo&d. 

Flowers,  Sir? 

Sand,  I  baye  no  silrer* 

2GirL  Bless  your  bonour!  Ill  take  gold. 

Sand,  Indeed! 

2GirL  Here*s  byacintbs,  and  a  sprig  of 
myrtle. 

Sand,  Vd  rather  have  roses.  What  will 
you  take  for  these?        [Pinching  her  cheek, 

2Girl  I  canH  sell  them  alone— the  tree  and 
the  roses  must  go  together. 

Enter  Gramosiu 

Sand,  Ah!  Granger,  by  all  tbatV  fortunate. 

I  wrote  to  you  last  night,  in  DeYomfaire,  to 

hasten  your  return. 

Grang,  Then  yonr  letter  and  I  |ostled  each 

other  at  two  o^dock  on  this  side   Houuslow. 

My  damned  postiiion— nodding,    I   suppose, 

oyer  the  charms   of  some   Greasalinda — ran 

against  the  letter-cart,  tore  off  my  hind  wheel, 

and  I  was  forced  to  mount  his  one-eyed  hack ; 

and,  in  that  purious  equipage,  arriyed  at  three 

this  morning. 
Sand.   But  how  has  the   negotiation  with 

your  brother  ended?  Will  he  put  you  into  a 

situation  to — 

Grang,  Yes,  to  take  a   sweating  with  the 

Gentoos.  He*l]  speak  to  Sir  Jacob  Jaghire  to 
get  me  a  commission  in  the  East  Indies:  and, 
you  knoinr,  eyery  body  grows  rich  there — and 
then,  you  know,  you*re  a  soldier,  you  can 
fight.  \In  a  tone  of  mintickrr< 

Sand*  Well,  what  answer  did  you  giye 
him? 

Grang.  Yes,  Sir  Bobby,  I  can  fight,  [Mi^ 
micking2  ^^^  ^  can*t  grow  rich  on  the  smell 
of  gunpowder.  Your  true  East  India  soldier 
is  of  a  different  genus  from  those  who  strewed 
Minden  with  Frenchmen,  and  must  haye  as 
^eat  a  fecundity  of  character  as  a  Dutch 
Burgomaster.  Whilst  bis  sword  is  in  bis 
hand,  his  pen  must  be  in  his  cockade :  he  must 
l>e  as  expert  at  fractions  as  at  assaults:  to-day 
nnowing  doym  ranks  of  sofk  beings,  just  risen 
>OTO  their  embroidery:  to-morrow  selling 
lepper  and  beetle  nut :  this  hour,  a  son  of 
Vfars,  striding  oyer  heaps  of  slain;  the  neat, 
la  auctioneer,  knocking  doym  chints  and,ca- 
ico  to  the  best  bidder. 

Sand*  And  thus  your  negotiation  ended  ? 

Grang,  Eieept  that  i  was  obliged  to  listen 
t>  some  Tery  wise  dissertation  about  ^'run- 
ling  out,**  as.  he  calls  it.  Fiye  thousand  *<^ 
noogh  for  any  younger  son,  but  the  prodigal. 
MimickmgX  Heally,  Sandfbrd,  I  can*t  see 
a^9€  I  can  help  it.  Jack  Spiller,  to  he  sure, 
ad  nine  hunared«^tbe  poor  fellow  was  ho- 
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nest;  but  he  married  a  fine  lad^,  io  died  in- 
soWent,  I  had  a  few  more  acadents  of  the 
same  kind;  my  captaincy  cost  a  thousand; 
and  the  necessary  expenses  in  America,  with 
the  distresses  of  my  fellow-soldiers,  haye 
swallowed  the  rest. 

Sand.  Poor  Granger!  So»  yrith  a  spirit  to 
do  honour  to  fiye  thousand  a  year,  thou  art 
not  worth  fiye  shillings. 

Grang,  Cest  vrai.  Should  my  affairs  yrith 
Elisabeth  be  crossed,  I  am  the  most  undone 
dog  on  earth. 

Sand,  Now,  tell  me  honestly,  is  it  Elisabeth 
or  the  fiMiune,  which  is  your  object  ? 

Grang.  Why.  look^e,  Sandford;  I  am  not 
one'  of  Siose  sighing  milksops,  who  conld  live 
in  a  cottage  on  love,  or  sit  contentedly  under 
a  hedge  and  helo  my  wife  to  knit  stockinasf 
but  on  the  worn  ot  a  soldier,  I  had  rather 
marry  Elizabclh  Doiley  yrith  ten  thousand 
pounds,  than  any  other  woman  on  earth  with 
a  hundred. 

Sand.  And  the  woman  must  be^  yerv  un- 
reasonable, who  would  not  be  satisfiea  yrith 
such  a  distinction.  But  do  you  know  that 
Elisabeth's  father  has  taken  the  liberty^  to 
choose  a  son  in  law,  yrithout  your, permission? 

Grang.  Ha  1  a  loyer  1  That  then  is  the  se- 
cret she  hinted,  and  which  brought  me  so 
hastily  to  town.    Who— what  is  be  ? 

Sand,  Eyery  thing  that  you  are  not. 

Grang.  There  is  such  a  mixture  of  jest  and 
earnest— 

Sand.  Upon  my  soul,  *tis  confoundedly  se- 
rious. Since  they  became  my  neighbours  in* 
Suffolk,  I  am  in  the  secrets  of  the  whole  fa- 
mily; ahd,  for  your  s^ke,  hnye  cultiyated  an 
intimacy  yrith  Abraham  Doiley,  dtisen  and 
slop-seller.  In  a  word,  the  fiither  consults  me, 
the  daughter  complains  to  me,  end  the  cousin, 
fiUe^-de^chamhre,  romps  with  me.  '  Can  my 
importance  be  increased  ? 

Grang,  My  dear  Sandlbrd.     \lmpaUenOj* 

Sand,  My  dear  Granger !  The  siyi^tal  is 
this:—- Old  Doiley,  bred,  you  know,  m  f  ohar- 
ity-^hool.  swears  he*ll  haye  a  man  of  *'la»- 
iag"  for  his  son.  His  caprice  makes  him  re- 
gardless of  fortune;  but  Elisabeth's  husband 
must  haye  Latin  at  bis  fingers*  ends,^  and  be 
able  to  teach  bis  grandspns  to  sputter  iu  Greek. 

Grang,  Oh!  Fll  study  Hebrew,  and  write 
odes  in  Chaldee,  if  that  will  content  him:  hut, 
may  I  perish,  if  all  the  pedants  in  England, 
with  the  uniyersities  to  back  'em,  shall  rob  me 
of  my  Elizabeth! — See  Jiere  —  [Producing  a 
Letter"]  an  inritation  fivifi  her  own  dear  hand. 
This  morning— this  yery  hour— in  a  moment 
I  shall  be  at  her  feet  [Going'A^Qo  with  me 
through  the  Park. — Oh,  no— i  cry  you  mer- 
i7«— You  walk,  hut  I  fly.  \ExiL 

Sand.  Propitious  be  your  flight!  —  KgadI 
there  are  two  fine  girls — Fll  try  *em— half 
afraid — the  women  dress  so  equiyocally|.,that 
one  is  in  danger  of  attacking  a  countess,  wben 
line  only  means  to  address  a  nymph  of  King's 
i^ace.  \Exii. 

Scene  II.— ^/i  Apartment  ai  Mr.  DoiIbt's. 

Mr.  and  Miss  DoasT  al  breakfast. 

DoH,  Here,  take  away— takeaway.  Remem- 
ber, we  are  not  at  home  to  nobody,  but  to 
Mr.  Gradns. 
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Sere,  Tbe  formaf  gendemas  tbat  was  here 
last  nigbt.  Sir. 

J}oiL  Yes,  {Snappishly]  the  gentlemen  tbat 
was  here  last  night.  [Exit  Servant]  What  I 
I  see  you  are  resolved  for  to  hare  poor  Gra- 
dus*s  heart,  Elizabeth! — 1  never  saw  you  so 
tricked  out  in  a  morning  before.  But  be  isnH 
none  of  3:our  chaps  tbal*s  to  be  catch ed  with 
a  mountain  bead,  nor  knots,  nor  gew-gaws. 
—No,  no;  you  must  mind  your  P's  and  Q's 
with  him,  I  can  tell  you.  And  don't  laugh 
now,  when  he's  with  you.  You\e  a  confound- 
ed knack  at  laughing;  and  there's  nothing 
so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  a  wise  man,  as  a 
great  laugher. 

MissJD,  Oh!  his  idea  is  as  reviving  as  burnt 
feathers  in  hysterics.-  1  wish  1  had  seen  him 
last  night,  vrith  all  the  rust  of  Oxford  about 
him ;  he  must  have  been  the  greatest  provoca- 
tive to  mirth. 

Doil,  How!  What!  a  provokive  to  mirth  1 
Why,  why,  hussy,  he  was  recommended  *  to 
me  by  an  anlikary  doctor  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety—he has  finished  his  larning  some  time; 
and  they  want  him  to  come  and  drink  and 
hunt  in  Shropshire.  Not  he — he  sticks  lo  Al 
IMater ;  and  tbe  College  heads  have  been  laid 
together  many  a  time  to  know  whether  he 
shall  be  a  great  judge,  a  lamed  physician,  of 
a  civility  doctor. 

MissD,  Nay  tben.  Sir,  if  he's  all  this — 
laughing  will  be  irresistible. 

IJoiL  Don't  put  mc  in  a  passion,  Betly; 
don't  go  for  to  put  me  in  a  passion.  What 
would  you  have  a  man  with  an  elarnal  grin 
upon  his  face,  like  the  head  of  a  knocker? 
And  hopping  and  skipping  about  like  *a  Dutch 
doll  with  auicksilver  in  its  heels?  If  you  must 
have  a  husband  of  that  sort,  so  be  it — so  be 
it — ^you  know  the  rest. 

missDm  Surely,  Sir,  *tis  possible  for  a  man 
who  does  not  move  as  if  cut  in  wood,  of 
speak  as  though  he  delivered  his  words  by 
tale,  to  have  breeding,  and  to — 

JDoil,  May  be — may  be;  but. your  man  or 
breeding  is  not  fit  for  old  Doiley  s  son.  What ! 
shall  I  go  for  to  give  the  labour  of  thirty^years 
to  a  young  jackanapes,  who'll  come,  into  the 
room  with  a  dancing-school  strp,  and  prate 
of  bis  grandfather  Sir  Thomas,  his  great  grand- 
father the  general,  and  his  grcat-great-great- 
grandfather,  merely  because  1  can't  tell  whe- 
Uier  I  ever  had  one  or  no? 

Miss  D,  I  hope.  Sir,  that  such  a  jnan  could 
never  engage  my—    . 

2>oi7.  Pshaw!  pshaw  I  you- can't  pertend  for 
to  judge  of  a  man — all  hypocrites  and  deceivers. 

MissD,  Except  Mr.  Gradus. 

jQoiL  Oh,  he!  He's  very  different  from  your 
men  of  breeding,  I  assure  you:  the  most  ex- 
traordinary youth  that  was  ever  turned  out 
of  college.  None  of  your  randans,  up  all 
night— not  drinking  and  wenching.  No,  in 
his  room — poring,  and  reading,  and  reading, 
and  studying.  Oh,  the  joy  that  1  shall  have 
in  hearing  him  talk!  1  do  love  laming.  I  was 
grieved— grieved  to  the  soul,  Betty,  when  thou 
wert  boru.  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  a  boy ; 
a^d  if  thou  hadst  been  a  boy,  thou  shouldst 
liav3  had  Greek,  and  algebra,  and  jometry, 
atough  for  an  archbishop^ 

MiSS  D,  I  am  sorry — 


DoiL  No,  do;  donH  he  sorry;  be  obedient, 
and  all  will  be  as  it  should  be.  You  know  I 
dote  on  you,  you  young  slut.  I  left  SoA^ 
cheap  .for  Westminster,  on  purpose  lo  please 
you — ^HavenH  I  carried  you  to  Balk,  BnoiDi- 
gem,  and  Warley  Common,  and  all  tbe  ^m- 
teel  places  ?  I  never  grudge  you  no  expense, 
nor  no  pleasure  whatsomever. 

Miss  I),  Indeed,  Sir,  yon  are  most  in. 
dulgent. 

DoiL  W^ell  then,  don't  thwart  me,  Betly; 
don't  go  for  to  thwart  me,  that's  all.  Since 
you  came  into  the  world,  and  disappoiole^ 
your  father  of  a  son,  \is  your  duty  lo  gire 
hira  a  wise  son-in-law,  to  make  up  his  loss. 

f/iter.  Charlotte. 

Char.  Mrs.  TafTety,  the  maDtua-maker,  is 
in  your  dressing-room,  MaVim. 

JJoiU  Then  send  her  away:  she  haso't  no 
time  now  for  Mrs.  Taffety. 

MissD*  Ay,  send  her  away,  Ckariotte. 
What  does  Aie  want  ?  I  didn't  send  for  ker. 

Char,  Bless  me — ^'tis  the  captain.     [Aftait 

MissD.  Oh,  heavens!  [Aside]  Yes,  1  do 
remember — Ay,  I  did — I  did  sent  for  her  jboof 
tbe  painted  lutestring. 

Doii.  Bid  her  come  again  to-morrow, I «r. 

Char.  Lord  bless  me,  Sir;  I  dare  saj  itt 
can't  come  again  to-morrow.  Such  maoto- 
makers  as  Mrs.  TalTety  wont  wait  half  a  <!o- 
zcn  times  on  people.^— \^by.  Sir,  she  cones 
to  her*  customers  in  a  chair  of  her  own;  and 
her  footman  beats  a  tattoo  at  the  door  as  if 
she  was  a  countess. 

JDoiV.  A  mantua-maker  with  her  footnui 
and  chair!  O  ludl  O  lud!  I  should  as  soon 
have  expected  a  duchess  in   a   wheel-barrow. 

MissD.  Pray,  Sir,  allow  me  just  to  sUp 
and  speak  to  her.  It  is  the  'sweetest  gown 
— and  l*d  give  the  world  were  you  as  oudi 
charmed  with  it  as  I  am. 

Doii^  Coaxing  slut !  [JExeunt  Miss  D  and 
Charlotte! — VVheie  the  devil  can  Gradns  be 
now? — Vvell,  good  fortune  never  comes  in  a 
hurry.  If  I'd  pitched  upon  your  man  of  breed- 
ing, he'd  have  been  here  au  houraga — sipped 
his  jocklate,  kissed  Elisabeth's  fingen,  boj^ 
into  his  carriage,  and  away  to  His  veDcb,  lo 
divert  her  with  charatures  of  the  old  fe)low 
and  his  daughter.  Oh!  before  I'd  give  mf 
gains  to  one  of  these  puppies,  Td  spend  *effi 
all  in  building  hospitals  ibr  lasy  lacqoies  and 
decayed  pimps.  [BxU. 

Scene  III.— -4  Dressing  Room. 
Miss  Doilet  and  GaANGEA. 

MissD.  A  truce  to  your  transports!  Per- 
haps I  am  too  much  inclined  to  heliere  ail 
you  can  swear;  but  this  must  he  a  moment 
of  business.  To  secure  me  1»  yourself,  are 
you  willing  to  enter  into  measures  tbat— 

Grang,  Any  thing!  every  thing!  I'll  ^^^  > 
chaise  at  the  Park-gate  in  five  minutes;  and 
we'll  be  in  Scotland,  my  Elisabeth,  before  jour 
new  lover  has  settled  his  address. 

Miss  A.  Pho!  phol  you're  a  mere  bungitf 
it  contrivance ;  if  you'u  be  guided  by  me,  mj 
father  shall  give  me  to  you  at  St  Jamesi 
church,  in  the  face  of  the  world4 

Grang.  Indeed! 

MissD.  indeed. 


Scmt  l.j 

Grtmg*  I  fear  to  trust  to  it,  ray  an^l! 
Beauty  can  work  miniclea  witk  all  mankind; 
but  an  obstimite  father — 

Min  Z>.  k  is  you  who  muH  work  the  mi- 
racie.  1  have  settled  the  whole  alTair  with  my 
cousin,  who  has  understandiog  and  wit— and 
yoQ  have  only  to  be  obedient. 

Grang,  I  am  perfectly  obedient.  Pray  give 
me  my  lesson.  <*' 

MissD,  Why,  luckily,  you  know  my  fa- 
ther has  never  seen  yon:  he  JeA  Bath  before 
you  had  the  sauctness — 

Enter  Cbahlottb  with. a  bundle. 

Char,  There!  yooVe  finely  caug^ht!  Here's 
your  father  and  Mr.  Gradus  actually  upon 
the  stairs,  coming  here. 

Grang,  Zounds!  wbere's  the  closet? 

Missis*  Oh,  Lord  !  here's  no  doset — I  shall 
faint  with  terror. 

Grang.  Mo  back  stairs?.  No  clothes  press? 

Char.  Neither,  neither  i  But  here-»rm  your 
guardian  9neel;^[^C/ntjring  the  bundle^  I  told 
^m  Mrs. TafTety  was  here;  so,  without  more 
ceremony,  dap  on  these — speak  broken  Eng- 
lish, ancJ,  my  life  for  it,  youMl  pass  muster 
with  my  uncle.  [Jupiter — 

Grang,  What!  make  a  woman  oTme?  By 

Char,  Lay  your  commands  on  him.  If  he 
doesnH  submit,  we  arc  ruined. 

Miss  D.  Oh,  you  shall,  I  protest  Here,  Vl\ 
put  his  cap  oi). 

Doil.  [PVilhoui\  This  way.  Sir;  come  this 
way — VVe'll  take  her  by  surprise — least  pre- 
paration is  best — [Putting  at  the  Door^  Open 
the  door.  ' 

MissDn  Presi»ntly,  Sir. 

Doil,  [Knocking']  What  the  dickens  are 
you  doing,  I  say?  Open  the  door. 

Char,  In  a  moment— Fm  only  pinning  my 
cousin's  gown.  Lord  bless  me!  you  hurry 
one  sOf  you  have  made  me  prick  my  finger. 
.^There,  now  you  may  enter. 

Enter  Doilet  and  Geadus. 

DoiL  Oh!  only  my  daughter's  mantua-ma- 
ker. — [Granger  meuces  courteseys,  and  goes 
out,  followed  by  Charlottel  Here,  Elizabeth, 
this  IS  that  Mr.  Gradus  I  talked  to  you  about. 
Bless  me!  1  hope  you  a'n't  ill — you  look  as 
-w^hite  as  a  candle. 

MissD.  No,  Sir,  not  ill;  but  this  woman 
bas  fretted  me*  to  death — ^she  has  spoiled  my 
gown. 

Doil,  Why  then,  make  her  pay  for  it,  d'ye 
hear?  It's  my  belief,  if  she  was  to  pay  for 
all  she  spoils,  she'd  soon  drop  her  chair,  and 
trudge  a-foot.  Mr.  Gradus— beg  pardon — this 
is  my  daughter — don't  think  the  worse  of  her 
because  she  is  a  little  dashed  or  so. 

Grad.  Bashfulness,  Mr.  Doiley,  is  the  robe 
sf  modesty;  and  modesty,  as  hath  been  well 
:)bserved,  is  a  sunbeam  to  a  diamond — giving 
'orce  to  its  beauty,  and  exalting  its  lustre. 

Doil,  He  was  a  deep  one,  I  warrant  him, 
hat  said  that.  I  remember  something  like  it 
n  the  Wisdom ' of  Solomon.  Come,  speak  to 
•.lizabetii  there— I  see  she  won't  till  yoil'ye 
»roke  the  ice. 

Or  ad.  Madam  I  [Bows']  hem — permit  me 
—this  honour — hem — believe  me,  Lady,  I  have 
lore   satisfaction  in  .  beholding  you,    than  I 
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should  have  in  conversing  with  Graevius  and 
Gronovius:  I  had  rather  possess  your  appro- 
bation than  that  of  the  elder  Scaliger;  and 
this  apartment  is  more  precious  to  me  than 
was  tne  Lyceum  Portico  to  the  most  zealous  . 
of  the  Peripatetics* 

Doil.  Th^i^l  Show  me  a  man  of  breeding 
who  could  talk  so!  [A-ifide, 

MissD,  I  believe  all  you  have  satcT  to  be 
very  fine.  Sir;  but,  unfortunately,  1  don^tknow 
the  gentlemen  you  mentioned.  The  education 
given  to  women  shuts  na  entirely  from  such 
refined  acquaintance. 

Orad,  Perfectly  right,  Madam;  perfectly 
right  The  more  simple  your  education,  the 
nearer  you  approach  the  pure  manners  of  the 
purest  ages.  The  charms  of  women  were 
never  more  powerful  —  never  inspired  such 
achievements,  as  in  those  immortal  periods, 
when  they  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

DoiL  Not  read  nor  write!  Zounds  what  a 
time  was  that  to  bring  up  a  daughter!  Why, 
a  peeress  in  those  days  aid  not  cost  so  much 
at  a  barber's  daughter  in  ours.  Miss  Fris 
must  have  her  dancing,  her  French,  her  tam- 
bour, her  harpisdioll,  oer  jography,  her  'stro- 
nomy — >whil5t  her  father,  to  support  all  this, 
lives  upon  sprats ;  or,  once  in  two  years,  calls 
his  creditors  to  a  composition. 

Grad,  Oh,  iempora  jnutantur!  but  these 
exuberances,  Mr.lJoiley,  indigitale  unbounded 
liberty. 

DoiL  Digitate  or  not— ifackens,  if  the  ladies 
would  take  my  advice,  they'd  return  to  their 
distaffs,  and  grow  notable  —  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  their  shopkeepers'  wives. 

Grad,  Ah!  it  was  at  the  loom,  and  the 
spinning  whe4,  that  the  Lucretias  and  Por- 
tias of  the  woilfi  imbibed  their  virtue;  that 
the  mothers  of  the  Gracchi,  the  Horatii,  the 
Anloninr,  caught  that  sacred  flame  with  which 
they  inspired  their  sons,  and  with  the  milk  of 
their  own  pure  bosoms  gave  them  that  forti- 
tude, that  magnanimity,  which  made  them 
conquerors  and  kings. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  a  lord!  Lord  Pharo! 

DoiL  Lord  Pharo!  hum,  then  the  four  aces 
run  against  him  last  night.  Well,  the  ill-luck 
of  some,  and  the  fine  taste  of  others,  makes 
my  mopey  breed  like  rabbits.  [Aside, 

Serv,  Sir — 

Doil,  Well,  well,  I'm  coming.  When  a  lord 
wants  money,  he'll  wait  as  patiently  as  any 
body.  Well,  Mr.  Gradus,  I'm  your  humble 
sarvant.  Elizabeth  ■  you  understand  me.  [Exit, 

Grad,  How  unlucky  the  old  gentieman 
should  be  called  away!  Hem!  [Addressing 
hifnself  to  speak  to  ner]  There  is  something 
in  her  eye  so  sarcastic,  rd  rather  pronounce 
the  terrae-filius,  than  address  her.  Madam! 
What  can  I  say?  Oh  now — tfiat's  fortunate 
[Pulling  out  some  papers]  Hem !  I  will  ven. 
ture  to  request  your  ideas,  Madam,  on  a  little 
autographon,  which  I  design  for  the  world. 

MissD,  Sir! 

Grad,  In  which  I  have  found  a  new  chro- 
nometer, to  prove  that  Confudus  and  Zoro- 
aster were  the  same  person ;  and  that  the  py- 
ramids are  not  so  andent,  by  two  hundred 
years,  as  the  world  believes. 

MissD.  To  what  purpose^  Sir? 
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Grad.  Purpose! — Purpose,  Madtm!  Wfayi 
really,  Miss,  onr  bookseAers*  sbelves  are  loaded 
with  Tolumes  in  the  unfruitful  road  of  plain 
sense  and  nature  ;  and  unless  an  author  can 
elance  himself  from  the  common  track,  be 
stands  as  little  chance  to  be  known,  as  a  co- 
met in  its  aphelion.  Pray,  Ma*am,  amuse 
yourself. 

Miss  />.  O  Lord,  Sir !  you  may  as  well  of- 
ftr  me  a  sheet  of  hieroglyphics — besides,  I  hate 
reading. 

Grad,  Hale  reading! 

Miss D.  Ay,  to   be    sure;    what's   readinc 

f[ood  for,  but  to  give  a  stiff,  embarrassed  air? 
t  makes  a  man  more  as  if  made  by  a  car- 
penter, who  had  forgot  to  give  him  joints — 
[Observing  him\  he  twirls  liis  hat,  and  bites 
his  thumb,  whilst  his  hearers,  his  beholders,. 
I  mean,  are  gaping  for  his  wit. 

Grad.  The  malicious  creature !  *Tis  my  pic- 
ture she  has  been  drawing,  and  now  His  more 
impossible  for  me  to  speak  than  ever. 

missD,  For  my  part^-for  my  part,  if  I 
was  a  man,  Pd  study  only  dancing  and  bon- 
mots.  With  no  other  learning  I  ban  these, 
he  may  be  light  and  frolicsome  as  Lady  Airy^s 
ponies:  but,  loaded  with  Greek,  philosophy, 
and  mathematics,  he*s  as  heavy  and  dull  as 
a  cart-horse. 

Grad.  Foemina  cum  voce  diabolic 

Miss  D,  Bless  me.  Sir  I  why  are  you  so  si- 
lent? My  father  told  me  you  was  a  lover  —  I 
never  saw  such  a  lover  in  my  life.  By  this 
time  you  should  hare  said  fifty  brilliant  things 
—found  a  hundred  similes  for.myeyes>  com- 
plexion, and  wit.  Can  your  memory  furnish 
you  with  nothing  pat?  No  poetry — no  heroics  ? 
vVhat  subject  did  Portia*s  lovers  entertain  her 
with,  while  she  sat  spinning-*aye  ? 

Grad*  The  lovers  of  that  age,  Madam,  were 
ignorant  of  frothy  compliments.  Instead  of 
being  gallant,  they  were  brave;  instead  of 
flattery,  they  studied  virtue  and  wisdom.  It 
was  these,  Madam,  that  nerved  the  Roman 
arm ;  that  empowered  her  to  drag  the  nations 
of  the  world  at  her  chariot  wheels ;  and  that 
raised  her  to  such  an  exalted  height— 

MissD,  That  down  she  tumbled  in  the  dust 
— and  there  I  beg  you'll  leave  her.  Was  ever 
any  thins  %o  monstrous !  I  ask  for  a  compli- 
ment, and  you  begin  an  oration*- an. oration 
on  a  parcel  of  stiff  warriors,  and  formal  pe- 
dants. Why,  Sir,  there  is  not  one  of  these 
brave,  wise,  godlike  men,  but  will  appear  as 
ridiculous  in  a  modern  assembly,  as  a  judge 
in  his  long  wig  and  a  maccaroni  jacket. 

Grad,  Now!  am  dumb  again.  Oh,  that  I 
bad  you  at  Braten-nose,  Madam!  —  I  could 
manage  you  there.  [Aside, 

■  Miss  Ml,  ^^hal  r  mow  you*re  in  the  pouts, 
Sir?  *Tis  mighty  well.  Bless  ust  what  a  life 
a  wife  must  lead  with  such  a  being!  for  ever 
talking  sentences,  or  else  in  profound  silence. 
No  delightful  nonsense,  no  sweet  trifling.  All 
must  be  solemn,  wise,  and  grave.  Hang  me, 
if  I  would  not  sooner  marry  the  bj|st  of  Se- 
neca, in  bronxe:  then  l  sDould  liave  all  the 
pavitjr  and  coliness  of  wisdom,  without  its 
impertinence. 

Grad.  The  impertinence  of  wisdom !  -^ 
Surely,  Madam,  or  I  am  much  deceived,  yon 
possess  a  mind  capable  of— 


MissD.  Now  1  see,  by  the  Iwiit  of  jm 
chin.  Sir,  yon  are  beirinniDg  anolhsr  oralioa; 
—but,  I  protest^  I  wiH  never  hear  yoo  speik 
again,  till  you  have  forsworn  those  loae^  aid 
that  manner.  Go,  Sir;  throw  your  boob  islo 
the  fire,  turn  your  study  into  a  dressiBgHrwn, 
hire  a  dancing-master,  and  grow  agreeaUe. 

Grad.  Plato !  Aristotle  I  Zeoo  I  I  abjare  ye^ 
A  girl  bred  in  a  nursery,  in  whose  sovl  t^ 
sacred  lamp  of  knowledge  hath  scarcely  tbcd 
its  faintest  rays,  hath  vanqniabed,  and  llrack 
dumb,  the    most  faithful    of    your   disdplei. 

[Enter  CharUdtel  Uere^s  another  ske-defil, 
*d  as  soon  encounter  a  abe-wol£       [Goui^. 

Char,  Stay,  Sir,  pray,  an  instant!  Loni 
bless  me  I  am  I  such  a  scare-at>w  ?  I  wis 
never  run  from  by  a  young  man  before  id 
my  life.  \PuUs  him  hadL 

Grad,  I  resolve  henceforward  to  Tun  from 
your  whole  sex.— Youth  and  beauty  are  osl^ 
other  names  for  coquetry  and  aOectatioa.  Ld 
me  go.  Madam,  you  have  beauty,  and  donk- 
less  all  that  belongs  to  it. 

Char,  Lud !  yotrve  a  miffkty  pretty,  vHun- 
sical,  way  of  complimenting— Miss  Doikr 
might  have  discerned  something  in  yon  vroitt 
cherishing,  in  spite  of  that  hnsk  of  sdokr- 
ship.— To  pass  one^  life  with  suck  a  boi^ 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  venr  apes  cf  kann 
felicity.  I  found  that  word  for  him  in  a  book 
of  geometry,  this  morning.  \jUiit. 

Grad  Indeed  I 

Char,  Positively.  I  have  listened  to  josr 
conversation;  and  I  can*t  help  being  tamoami 
that  talents,  which  ought  to  do  you  koeoiir, 
should,  by  your  mismanagement^  m  oonrcrtcd 
into  downright  ridicule. 

Grad  This  creature  it  of  a  genus  ^ 
different  from  the  other.  She  has  undcnlsad. 
ing!  {AsideX^l  begin  to  suspect,  Madan! 
that,  though  I  have  some  knowledge,  1  ksrc 
still  much  to  learn. 

Chitr,  You  have  indeed — knowledge,  ts  yos 
manage  it,  is  a  downright  ifore* 

Grad.  Boar!  What  relation  can  there  lie 
between  knowledge  and  a  hog! 

Char,  Lord  bless  me!  bow  ridicdoas.  Yos 
have  spent  your  life  in  learning  the  dead  bs- 

Snages,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  living— Wlji 
ir,  bore  is  all  the  ton, 

Grad,  Ton!  ion!  What  may  that  bef  b 
cannot  be  orthology:  I  do  not  rccoUcd  ill 
root  in  the  parent  languages. 

Char.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  better  and  better.  \%> 
Sir,  ton  means — ion  is — Pho!  what  uaiit» 
where  the  root  is?  These  kinds  of  wordb  tft 
the  short  band  of  conversation,  and  eorcy 
whole  sentences  at  once.  AU  one  fikei  ti  Im, 
and  all  one  hates  is  bore.  ^ 

Grad,  And  is  that  divine  mediinif  vhks 
pourtrays  our  minds,  and  makes  us  fint  is 
the  animal  climax  1  is  speech  become  so  ar- 
bitrary, that —  '     ^ 

CAar.  Divine  medium!  animal cliuMi!  [Csa- 
temptuouslj\^\tiU.  know  y^rj  wei,  Iw  •« 
of  language  is  to  express  one%  Kkes  and  d»* 
likes:  and  a  pig  will  do  this  as  cffcctnayy  bj 
its  squeak,  or  a  ben  with  her  cackle,  as  T«< 
with  your  Latin  and  Greek. 

Grad.  What  can  1  say  to  yon? 

Char.  Nothing  ;-^ttt  yield  jmmM  la  ^ 
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Ittidaoee,  and  you  ikall  coo^uer  MUaDoikj. 
'     Grad*  Gonquer  ker!  sbc*«  so  incased   with 
ridicule^  there  is  not  a  single  Tuloerabta  *pot 
ahottt  her. 

Char,  Pihaw,  pshaw  I  What  becomes  of 
her  ridicale,  when  you  have  baoished  yoar 
absttrditiee?  One  can  no  more  exist  witliout 
the  other,  than  the  mundane  system  without 
air.    There's  a  touch  of  my  science  for  you. 

[Aside, 
Grad,  Madam,  FlI  take  you  for  my  Mioervi 
—Cover  me  with  your  sbieidi  and  (ead  me  to 
battle. 

CAor.  Eoongb.  In  the  first  pkioCy  [Leading 
him  to  a  glast\ — in  the  first  place,  don't  you 
think  jou  are  habited  a  la  mode  if  amour? 
Did  you  ever  see  a  cupid  in  a  .grixsle  wij^, 
curled  as  stiffly  as  Sir  Cloudsley  Sfaovers  in 
the  Abbey  ?.—-A  diugy  brown  coat,  with  vellum 
button  holes,  to  be  sure,  speaks  an  excellent 
taste:  but  tben  I  would  advise  you  to  lay  it 
hj  in  lavender,  for  your  grandson's  christen^ 
iDg;  and  here's  cambric  enough  in  your  ruf- 
fles to  make  his  sbirL 

Griid,  1  perceive  my  tiror.  The  votaries 
of  love  commence  a  new  childhood;  and  dig- 
nity wimld  be  as  unbecoming  iif  them,  as  a 
hornpipe  to  a  Socrates. — But  habit  is  so  strong, 
that,  to  gain  an  empress,  I  could  not  assume 
that  careless  air,  that  promptness  of  expres- 
sion— 

Char.  Then  you  may  give   up  the  pursuit 
of  Miss  Doiiey ;  for  such  a  wise  piece  of  up- 
rightness would  stand  as  good  a  chance  to  oe 
secretary  to  the  coierie,  as  her  husband. 
Grad»  It  is  Mr.  Doiiey,  who  will-.— 
Char,  Mr.  Doiiey !  ridiculous— Depend  on't, 
he'll  let  her  marry  just  whom  she  will.    This 
Mr.   Gradus,  says  ne  —  why,   I   don't  care  a 
groat  whether  you  marry  bim  or  no,  says  be 
— there   are  fifty  young  fellows    at    Oxford, 
w^ho  can  talk  Greek  as  well  as  he — 
Grad.  Indeed! 

Charm  1  have  beard  a  good  account  of  the 
young  man,  says  he.  But  all  I  ask  of  you  is, 
to  receive  two  visits  from  him — no  more  than 
:wo  visits,  if  you  don't  like  bim — so ;  if  you 
lo,  I'll  ^ive  you  half  my  fortune  on  the  day 
»f  marriaKCf  and  the.  rest  at  my  death. 

Grad,  vVfaat  a  singulafityl  to  limit  me  to 
wo  Tisits. — One  is  already  past,  and  she  ha- 
ea  me— What  can  I  expect  from  the  other? 
ChoTm    Every  thing.    It  is   a  moment  that 
ecides  the  fate  of  a  lover.     Now  fancy  roe, 
lisj  Doiiey — swear  I'm  a  divinity — tben  take 
ly  band,  and  press  it— thus. 
GrcuL  Heavens!   ber  touch  has  thrilled  roe. 
Char*  And  if  I  should  pout,  and  resent  the 
berty,  make  your  apology  on  my  lips.  [Gra- 
ns ceUches  her  in  his  arms  and  kisses  her'\ 
[>,  ao,  you  have  fire,  I  perceive. 
Grad.  Can  you  give  me  any  more  lessons? 
Char,  Yes;  but  this  is  not  the  place.     I 


Char,  Study  your  miatress  only:  your  visit 
will  be  to  her*--and  that  visit  «lecides  your 
fate.  Resolve  then  to  take  up  your  new  cha- 
racter boldly — in  all  its  strongest  lines,  or 
give  up  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  in  the 
kingdom. 

Grad,  My  obligations.  Madam,— 
Char,  Don't  stay,  now,  to  run  the  risk  of 
meeting  Mr.  Doiiey ;  for  if  he  should  discover 
that  you  have  disgusted  liis  daughter,  Sand> 
fiird,  the  dioner,  and  the  plot,  will  be  worth 
no  more  than  your  gravity.  Away,  I'll  meet 
you  at  Story's  Gate  to  introduce  you. 

[Exii  GradiO, 

Enter  Miss  Doilet. 

'MissD.  Excellent  Charlotte !  you've  out-gone 
my  expectation — did  ever  a  woodcock  run  so 
blindly  into  a  snare? 

Char,  Ob,  that's  the  way  of  all  your  great 
Scholars — take  them  but  an  inch  out  of  their 
road,  and  you  may  turn  'em  inside  out,  as 
easily  as  your  glove. 

JmssD,  Well,  but  have  you  seen  Sandford? 
— Is  every  thing  in  train?— Will  Gradus  be 
boodwinhed  ? 

Char,  .Hoodwinked!  W^hy,  don't  vou  tee 
he's  already  stark  blind?. or,  if  he  has  any 
,eyvi^  1  assure  ye  they  are  all  for  me. 

MissD,  My  heart  palpitates  with  appre- 
hension :  we  shall  never  succeed. 

.Char,  Oh,  I'll  answer  for  the  scholar,  if 
youll  undertake  the  soldier.  Mr.  Sandford 
has*  engaged  half  a  dosen  of  the  saooir  vUfre; 
all  in  high  spirits  at  the  idea  of  tricking  old 
Leather-purse  —  and  they  have  sworn  to  ex- 
haust wit  and  invention,  to  turn  our  Solon 
out  of  their  bands  a  finished  coxcomb. 

MissD,  Blessing  on  their  labours!  My 
Granger  is  gone  to  study  his  rival;  and  will 
make,  I  hope,  a  tolerable  copy.  Now  follow 
Gradus,  my  dear  Charlotte,  and  take  care 
they  give  him  just  champaign  enough  to  raise 
him  to  the  point,  without  turning  over  it. 

[ExeunL 

ACi^  n. 

ScBNB  I. — An  Apartment, 

DoiLSY  asleep;  a   Table  before  him,  9^Uh 

boiUes,  etc, 

Enter  Servant, 


iTe  a  friend — Mr.  Sandford,  whom  you  saw 
re  Inat^  night— yon  shall  dine  with  him:  be 
ill  ioi&iale  you  at  once  in  the  fashionable 
ge,  an<l  teach  you  to  trifle  agreeably.  You 
all  be  eq|uippea  from  his  wardrobe,  to  ap- 
ar  liere  in  the  evening  a  man  of  the  wond. 
lieu  to   nTissles,  and — 

Gr€sd.  JBut  what  will  the  father  think  of 
:Ji  a  metamorphosis? 


SerQ,  Sir!  Sir!  [Jogging  him\  Sir!  What 
a  pise!  snre  my  master  has  drained  the  bot- 
tles, he  sleeps  so  sound — Oh,  no— [JPou/v  oat 
a  glassl  —  Here's  t'ye,  old  gentleman!  can't 
think  why  they  send  me  to  wake  thee  —  am 
sure  the  bouse  is  always  quietest  when  you're 
a  snoring.  [Drinits,  then  awakes  him, 

DoiU  Hey!— howl  what!  Is  Mr.  Gradus 
come? 

Serp,  No,  Sir— but  Mr.  Sandford*s  above 
stairs,  and  a  mortal  fine  gentleman. 

Doil,  Fine  gentleman  I — ^^  ay  — some  rake,  I 
suppose,  that  wants  to  seU  an  annuity. — I 
wonder  where  Gradus  is— past  seven. 

[isoolang  at  his  watch, 

Serv,  His  friends  keep  the  gentleman^  over 
a  bottle,  mayhap.  Sir,  longer  than  he  thought  for. 

DoiL  He  over  a  bottle  I — more  liker  he's 
over  some  crabbed  bookj  or  watcbifig  what 
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the  moon*s  about,  tbron^h  a  microscope. 
CoTBe,  move  the  thines ;  and  emptj  them  two 
bottoms  into  one  botlie,  and  cork  it  up  dose 
—  dVe  hear.  I  wish  Gradus  was  come.— 
Well,  if  I  succeed  in  this  one  point,  the  devit 
may  run  away  with  the  rest.  Let  the  world 
go  to  loggerheads ;  erass  grow  upon  *Chan^e ; 
land-tax  mount  up;  little  Doiley  is -snug.  Doi- 
ley,  with  a' hundred  thousand  in  annuities,  and 
a  son-in-law  as  wise  as  a  chancellor,  may 
hid  defiance  to  wind  and  weather.         [^Exit 

Scene  II. — A  Drawing  tioom»      ., 

Enier  Gblados,  led  bjr  Charlotte,  and  fol- 
lowed bf  Ma.  Sandford. 

Char,  Well,  I  protest  this  is  an  improve- 
ment!-^ Why,  what  with  satius  add  taMcls, 
^nd  spangles  and  foils,  you  look  as  fine  as  a 
chemist*s  shop  by  candle  light. 

Grad,  Maaam,  do  you  approve-^  • 

Char,  Oh,  amazingly' — ril  mn  and  send 
Miss  Doiley  to'  admire  yoo. 

Grad,  [Looking  in  a  glass\    Oh,  if  our 

Eroctoi'  could  how  behold  me.!  he  would  never 
elieve  that  Figure  to  be  Jeremy  Gradus. 

Sand,  Very  true,  and  I  give  ve -joy.  No 
one  would  conceive  you*d  ever  been  within 
gun-shot  of  a  college.  ' 

Grad,  W^hat  must  I  do  with  this? 

Sand,  Your  chapeau'  bras — wear*  it-  tfius. 
These  faals  are  for  the  arm  only. 

Grad,  A  hat  for  the  arm  I  what  a  subver- 
sion of  ideas !  Oh,  Mr.  SandfOricI — if  the  sump> 
tuary  laws  of  Lycurgus-^ 

Sand,  Damn  jt!  will  you  'never  leave  off 
your  college  cant?  I  teH  you  once  more — 
and,  by  Jupiter,  if  you  don't  attend  to  me, 
ni  give  you  up;  I  say^  you  must  forget 
that  silch  fellows  ever  existed — -that  there  ever 
was  a  language  but  English  ^^ a  classic  but 
Ovid,  or  a  volume  but  his  Art  of  Love. 

Grad,  1  will  endeavour  to  form  myself  from 
yotir  inslroctions;  but  tarry  with  me,  1  entreat 
you^if  you  should  leave  me-~ 

Sand,  I  won*t  leave  you.  IIere*s  your  mis- 
tress.—Now,  Gradus,  stand  to  your  arms. 

Grad,  V\\  do  my  best;  but  I  could  wish 
the  purse-keeper  was  Miss  Charlotte. 

Enier  Mtas  Doilbv. 

Sand,  Hush!  Your  devoted:  allow  me,  Ma- 
dam, to  introduce  a  gentleman  to  you,  in 
whose  affairs  I  am  particularly  interested — 
Mr.  Gradus. 

MissD.  Mr.  Gradus!  Is  it  possible? 

Grad,  Be  not  astonished,  on  lovely  maiden, 
at  my « sudden  change!  Beauty  is  a  talisman 
which  works  true  mir&cles,  and,  without  a 
fable,  transforms  mankind. 

MissD,  .Your  transformation,  I  fear,  is  too 
sudden  to  he  lasting — 

Grad.  Transformation!  Resplendent  Virgo! 
brightest  constellation  of  the  starry  zone!  I 
am  but  now  created.  Your  charms,  like  the 
Promethean  fire,  have  warmed  the  dod  to  life 
and  rapt  me  to  a  new  existence. 

MissD,  But  may  I  be  sure  youMl  never 
take  up  your  old  rust  again? 

Grad,  Never.  Sooner  shall  Taurus  with 
the  Pisces  (oin,  Copernicus  to  Ptolemy  resign 
the  spheres,  than  I  be  v^hat  I  was. 

MusD.  I  shall  burst  lAsfde. 


[ActH. 

SaAd,  Well,  yottVe  fail  it  off  tolcnUy,  {or 
a  cou/^  d^essai. — But  pr^ythee,  Gradus,  can't 
ytm'  talk  -in  a  style  a  little  its$  fiistian?  Yoa 
remember  how  those  fine  fellows  convened 
you*  saw  at  dinner ;  no  sentences,  no  oanp 
Words— «ll  wa«  ease  and  impudcooe. 

Grad,  Yes,  I  remember.  Eiow  Uie  ak^  k 
bnrsf,  f  shall  soon  be  fledged. 

Doiley  entering,  starts  back, 

DoiL  Why,'  who  the  dickens  have  we  bm? 

Sand,  So,  there*s  the  old  genius! 

MissD,  But  I  am  convinced  now— I  am 
conviiveed .  now  this  is  ail  put  on— in  your 
heart  y,oa  a're  still  Mr.  Gradus. 

Grad,  Yes,  Madam,  still  Gradus:  hot  art 
that  stiff  scholastic  fool  you  saw  this  monuBi. 
No,  no,  Fve  learned  that  the  acquisitioiis  of 
vrbfch  your  father  is  so  ridiculously  fond,  ait 
vseless  lumber;  that  a  man  who  knows  nore 
than  his  neighbours,  is  in  danger  of  Imaj 
shttl  oat  of  society;  or,  at  best,  of  beiBg  ia- 
vited  at  dinner  once  in  a  twelvemonth,  to  be 
exhibited  like  an  antiqiae  bronce,  or  a  por- 
ridges-pot from  Herculaneum. 

DoiL  Zouffds!  ^Ifs  fael  Vok  all  over  in  i 
cold  svraat.  [JSdkML 

MissD,  And  don^t  you  think  kaniiD|tbe 
greatest  blessing  in  the  world? 

Grad.  Not  I,  truly.  Madam — Leamiog!  a 
vile  bore  /  « 

DoiV.  Do  i  stand  upon  my  head  or  my 
heels? 

Grad,  I  shall  leave  all  those  foppoietto 
the  gray- beards  at  college;  Let  'em  chop  lo- 
gic, or  make  English  bashes  out  of  stale  He- 
brew, till  they  starve,  for  me. 

Sand,  This  is  your  resolution  ? 

Grad.  Fixed  as  Ixion  on  his  -wheeL  I  bate 
no  study  qow  but  the  ion.     * 

Doil.  Indeed! 

Grad,  You  shall  confess,  my  friend,  u 
spite  of -prejudice,  thai  *tb  possible  tor  a  man 
of  letters  'to  become  a  man  of  the  world.  Ysa 
shall  see  that  he  can  dress,  grow  an  adept  ia 
the  science  of  taste,  ogle  at  the  opera,  be  vo- 
ciferous at  the  playhouse,  suiler  himself  lo  be 
f>igeoned  with  an  easy  air  at  Boodle\  and 
ose  his  health  foratke  benefit  of  his  reputa- 
tion in  King^s  Place'. 

Miss  D.  Bless  me !  one  woold  suppose  job 
had  been  familiar  in  the  bon  ton  all  roar 
life ; — you  have  all  the  reqnisitcs  to  mate  a 
figure  in  it,  by  heart. 

Grad.  The  mere  force  of  beantj,  Madav— 
I  wished  to  become  worthy  of  you,  and  (bat 
wish  has  worked  a  miracle. 

DoiL  A  miracle  with  a  vengeance !  Jaci|vet 
Drot*^wood  and  wire-work  was  /lothing  ts  it 

MissD.  How  different  from  what  yoa  w» 
this  morning! 

Grad.  Oh,  mention  it  not— This  morning- 
may  it  be  blotted  from  timers  ledger,  aad  ne- 
ver thought  on  more!  I  abhor  my  fiirmer  sei( 
Madam,  more  thai|  you  can :  witness  now  the 
recantation  of  my  errors. — Learning,  with  all 
its  tribe  of  solemn  fopperies,  1  abjttrc'— abjare 
for  ever. 

Doil.  Yon  do? 

Grad.  The  study  of  what  is  vul^Iy  caAed 
philosophy^  may  suit  a  monk:  hot  il  is  as  us- 
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becoming  a  gendemaOi  at  loaded  dice  or  a 
bras5-hiJled  iword. 

Doii»  Larninff  unbecomiDg  a  genUeman  I — 
Very  well ! 

Grad^  Hebrew  I  leave  to  tbe  Jew  rabbis, 
Greek  to  ibe  bench  of  bishops,  Latin  to  the 
apothecaries,  and  astronomy  to   almanac  ma^ 

JOoiL  Belter  and  better.  piers. 

Gr<td.  The  mathematics — mixed,  pure,  spe- 
culative, and  practical,  with  their  whole  circle 
of  sciences,  I  consign  in  a  himp  to  old  men 
who  want  blood,  and  to  young  ones  who 
want  bread.  And  now  youVe  heard  my  whole 
abjuration.  \poile/,  rushing  /ort»ard, 

DoiL  Yes:  and  1  have  heard  too  —  I  hare 
beard.  Oh,  that  I  should  ever  have  been  such 
a  dolt,   as  to  take  thee  for  a  man  of  laming ! 

Grad,  Mr.  Doiley!  [Confounded, 

DoiL  What!  donU  be  dasheclj  man;  go  on 
mritb  your  abjurations,  do.  Yes,  youll  make 
a  shine  in  the  tone? — Ob,  that  ever  I  should 
have  been  such  a  nincompoop ! 

Sand.  My  dear  Mr.  Doiley,  do  not  be  in  a 
beat.  How  can  a  man  of  your  discernment 
—Now  look  at  Gradus — l*m  sure  he*s  a  much 

Srettier  fellow  than  he    was — his  figure  and 
is  manner  quite  dilTertfnt  things. 

DoiL  Yes,  yes,  I  can  see  that — I  can  see 
that — Why,  be  has  turned  little  Aesop  upside 
down;  hes  the  lion  in  the  skin  of  an  ass. 

[fValking  abouL 

Grad,  I  must  retrieve  myself  in  his  opini- 
on. Tbe  skin,  Mr.  Doiley,  may  be  put  olT; 
and  be  assured  that  the  mind  which  has  once 
felt  the  sacred  energies  of  wisdom,  though  it 
may  assume,  for  a  moment — 

missD.  So,  so!  [Angriljr. 

Sand,  [Apari]  Hark  ye,  Sir!  that  wonU  do. 
By  Heaven,  if  you  play  retrograde,  1*11  forsake 
you  on  the  spot  You  are  ruined  with  your 
mistress  in  a  moment. 

Grad,  Dear  Madam!  believe  me,  that  as 
for — What  can  I  say? — How  assimilate  my- 
self to  two  such  opposite  tastes  ?  I  stand  reel- 
ing here  between  two  characters,  like  a  sub- 
atantive  between  two  adjectives. 

DoiL  You !  you  for  to  turn  fop  and  mac- 
caroni!  Why,  **twould  be  as  natural  for  a  Jew 
rabbi  to  turn  parson.  An  elephant  in  pin^ 
ners— a  bishop  with  a  rattle  and  bells,  couidnU 
be  more  posterous. 

Sand,  Nay,  now,  my  dear  Mr.  Doiley — 

DoiL  Dear  me,  no  dears.  Why,  if  I  wanted 
a  maccaroni,  I  might  have  had  choice;  every 
alley  from  Hyde  Park  to  Shad  well  Dock  swarms 
-with  *em— genuine;  and  d'ye  thjnk  Til  have 
an  amphiberous  ihing-^half  and  lia*f,  like  the 
aea-calf  at  Sir  Ashton*s? 

Sand,  Oh,  if  that*s  alt,  a  hundred  to  ten 
Gradus  will  soon  be  as  complete  a  character 
as  if  he  had  never  learned  his  alpha  beta :  or 
known  more  of  the  classics  than  their  names. 

DoiL  Oh,  I  warrant  him.  Now,  what  do 
ye  think  of  tbe  Scratch!,  the  Horsi,  and  the 
rest  of  'em  ?  ay  ? 

Grad,  Oh,  a  mere  bore  !  a  parcel  of  brawny, 
untaught  fellows,  who  knew  no  more  of  life 
than  tiiey  did  of  Chinese.  If  they'd  stood 
candidates  for  rank  in  a  college  of  taste,  they'd 
have  been  returned  ignorantur — Would  they 
not,  Madam? 

MissD,  Ob  certainly.— I  could  kiss  the  feU 


low,  be  baa  entered  into  my  plot  with  such 
spirit.  \ExiL 

DoiL  ^^Vby,  you've  been  in  wonderful  haste 
to  get  rid  of  the  igranter  part — ^but  as  it  hap- 
pened, that  was  the  only  part  I  cared  for;  so 
now  you  may  carry  your  bogs  to  another 
market;  they  won't  do  for  me. 

Grad,  My  bogs! 

Doii,  Ay,  your  boars— -your  improvements 
— your  fashionable  airs— your — in  short,  yon 
are  not  the  man  I  took  you  for,  so  you  may 
trot  back  to  college  again;  go,  mister,  and 
teach  'em  the  tone,  do.  Lord,  how  they'll 
stare!  Jeremy  Gradus,  or  the  monkey  returned 
from  travel ! . 

Sand.  Upon  my  honour,  you  are  too  se- 
vere. Leave  us,  man  —  leave  us— Fll  setde 
your  affair,  1  warrant.  [To  Gradus* 

Grad,  Not  so  easily,  I  fear,  he  sticks  to  hia 
point,  like  a  rusty  weather-cock — all  my  de- 
pendance  is  on  tbe  lady. 

Sand,  You*ii  allow  Gradus  to  speak  to  Misa 
Doiley  ? 

Doii,  Oh,  ay,  to  be  sure— *  the  more  be 
speaks  the  less  she'll  like  him.  Here,  show, 
Mr.  Gradus  tbe  dressing-room.  [Exit  Gra^ 
dus]  Give  her  another  dose;  surfeit  her  by 
all  means.— Why,  sure,  Mr.  Sandford,  you 
bad  no  band  in  transmogrifying  the — 

Sand,  Yes,  faith,  I  had.  I  couldn't  endure 
the  idea  of  seeing  your  charming  daughter 
tied  to  a  collection  of  Greek  apothegms  and 
Latin  quotations;  so  I  endeavoured  to  English 
him. 

Doii.  English  him!  I  take  it  shocking  ill  of 
ou,    Mr,  Sandford — that   I  must   tell   you.— 
iere  are  all  my  hopes  gone,  like   a   whifF  of 
tobacco !  ' 

Sand,  Pho!  my  dear  Mr.  Doiley^,  this  at- 
tachment of  yours  to  scholarship  is  a  mere 
whim— 

Doii,  W^himl  well,  suppose  it  is,  I  will 
have  my  whim.  Worked  hard  forty  years, 
and  saved  aboift  twice  as  many  thousand 
pounds;  and  if  so  much  labour  and  %o  much 
money  woh*t  entitle  a  man  to  whim,  I  donU 
know  what  the  devil  should. 

Sand.  Nor  I  either,  I'm  sure. 

DoiL  To  tell  you  a  bit  of  a  secret — lack  of 
larning  has  been  my  great  detriment.  If  l*d 
been  a  scholar,  there's  no  knowing  what  I 
mought  have  got— my  plumb  might  Save  been 
two— my — 

Sand*  Why,  doubtless,  a  little  classical 
knowledge  might  have  been  useful  in  driving 
your  bargains  for  Russia  tallow  and  whale 
blubber.  * 

Doii,  Ay,  to  be  sure!  And  I  dp  verily  be- 
lieve it  hindered  me  from  biiing  ix>rd  Mayor 
•^only  think  of  that— Lord  Mayor  of  London ! 

Sand,  How  »o? 

Doii*  Why,  I  tended  the  common  council 
and  all  the  parish  meetings  for  fifteen  years, 
without  daring  for  to  make  one  arangue;  at 
last  a  westry  was  called  about  chusing  of  a 
turncock.  So  now,  thinks  I,  I'll  show  *em 
what  I'm  good  for.-^Our  alderman  was  in  the 
purples — so,  thinks  I,  if  he  tips  ott^  why  not 
I  as  well  as  another;— >So  I'll  make  a  speech 
about  patrots,  and  then  az  for  their  votes. 

Sand,  Very  judicious! 

DoiL  If  you'll  believe  me^  I  got  u^  thre* 
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'midst  iuirse-lauchs;  and  they*  nick-name  J  me 
Dummy,  through  the  whole  ward. 

Sand,  Wicked  rogue*!  WelJ,  1  ask  your 
pardon — I  had  no  idea  of  these  important  rea- 
sons. Yet,  how  men  differ!  Now  the  family 
of  Sir  Wiiford  Granger  are  quite  distressed 
by  the  obstinato  attachment  to  the  sciences, 
of  that  .fine  young  £ellow  I  told  you  of  this 
morning. 

Doii.  Ay!  What's  he  Sir  William  Gran- 
ger's son?  Knew  his  father  very  well: — kept 
a  fine  study  of  horses,  and  lost  many  thou- 
sands by  it;  lent  him  money  many  a  time — 
good  man — always  punctual. 

Semd,  Ay,  Sir,  but  this  youth  disappointed 
all  bis  hopes.  Mighty  pleasant,  to  see  a 
young  fellow,  formed  to  possess  life  in  all  its 
points  and  bewitching  varieties,  shrink  from 
the  world,  and  bury  Jiimself  amidst  obsolete 
books,  sii$itnaf  ana  schisms,  whilst  pleasure 
wooes  faira  to  her  soft  embrace  and  |oys  so- 
licit him  io  Tain  I  Ob,  it  gave  his  father  great 
trouble. 

Doil,  Great  trouble!  Dear  me,  dear  me!  I 
always  thought  Sir  Wiiford  bad  been  a  wiser 
man. — Why,  I  would  ha?e  given  the  world 
for  sncb  a  son. 

Sand,  Be  swallows  it  rarely!  [Aside]  Oh, 
be  piques  himself  on  such  trifles  as  reading 
tbe  Greek  and  Latin  authors  in  their  own 
tongues,  and  mastering  all  the  quibbles  of  our 
Enaisb  philosophers— 

jiotl.  English  philesopbers!  I  wouldn't  give 
a  farthing  for  them. 

Sand.  Why,  sure  you  have  beard  of  a 
Bacon,  a  Locke,  a  Newton — 

Doil,  Newton!  oh,  ay^-I  have  beard  of 
Sir  Isaac — every  body  has  heard  of  Sir  Isaac 
-i-^great  man*-«master  of  the  Mint. 

Sand,  Oh,  Sir!  this  youth  has  found  a  do- 
sea  mistakes  in  his  theories, *and  proved  kim 
wrong  in  one  or  two  of  his  calculations.  In 
short,  he  is  advised  to  give  the  world  a  system 
of  his  own,  in  wbich,  tor  aught  1  know,  he^ll 
prove  the  earth  to  be  concave  instead  of  sphe- 
rical, and  tbe  moon  to  be  no  bigger  than  a 
punchbowl. 

Doil,  [Aside]  He's  the  man— he's  the  man! 
Look'e,  Mr.  Sandford,  you've  civcn  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  young  fellow,  thars  set  my  blood 
in  a  ferment.  Do  you — now,  my  dear  friend, 
do  you  think  that  yon  could  prevail  upon  lum 
to  marry  my  daughter! 

Sand,  Why,  I  donH  know — neither  beauty 
nor  gold  has  cnarms  for  him.  Knowledge — 
knowledge  is  his  mistress. 

Iknl,  Ay!  I'm  sorry  for  that— and  yet  Pm 
glad  of  it  too.  Now,  see  what  ye  can  do 
with  him-— see  what  ye  can  do  with  bim! 

Santi,  Well,  well,  I'll  try,  He  promised  to 
call  on  me  here  this  evening,  in  bis  way  to 
tbe  Mnseum.  I  don't  know  whether  he  isn't 
below  now. 

DoO.  Bdow  now  I  Ifackins,  that's  lucky — 
bang  me  if  it  isn't!  Do,  go  and -^  and  speak 
to  him  a  bit — and  bring  bim  un — bring. him 
up.     Tell   bim,  if  he^  mairy   Eliuibetb,  I'll 

rve  bim,  that  is,  FH  leave  bim  every  fioibing 
have  in  the  world. 
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Sand,  Well,  since  yon  are  so  v«j  earactl, 
I'll  see  what  I  can  do.  {ExU. 

Boil.  Tbank'e,  thank'e  1  Fcod !  I'll  bi^  bim 
twice  as  many  books  as  a  college  librarr,  but 
what  I'll  bribe  bim  —  that  I  will.  What  ibe 
dickens  can  Elisabeth  be  about  with  that  lkia| 
there,  that  Gradus!  He  a  man  of  lacnioEl 
Hang  me,  if  I  don't  believe  his  head's  asbd- 
low  as  my  cane.  Shure,  she  can't  have  taken 
a  fancy  to  the  smattering  monkey !  Ho,  tbere 
they  are— here  be  comes!  Why,  there's  Greek 
and  algebra  in  his  face 

Enter  SANDFOan  and  Gaangbh,  drested  in 

black. 

Mr.  Granger,  your  very  bumble  servaol,  Sir, 
—I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,  Sir. 

Grang.  I  thank  you.  Sir.    {yerjsoUmnlj. 

Doil.  1  knew  yottr  father.  Sir,  as  well  as  a 
kegear  knows  his  dish.  Mayhap,  Mr.  Sand- 
ford  told  you  that  I  wanted  for  to  bring  yov 
and  my  daughter  acquainted — I'll  go  and  caH 
her  in. 

Grang.  'Tis  unnecessary. 

Doii,  He  seems  a  mighty  silent  man. 

[Jpoft 

Sand.  Studying— studying.  Ten  to  one  ^i 
forming  a  discourse  in  Arabic,  or  revohii| 
one  of  £uclid's  problems. 

Doil.  Couldn't  you  set  bim  a  talking  a  bit! 
I  long  for  to  bear  him  talk. 

Sand.  Come,  man !  forget  tbe  old  sages  a 
moment.  Can't  the  idea  of  Miss  Doiley  ^ve 
a  fillip  to  your  imagination? 

Grang.  Miss  Doiley,  Fm  informed,  is  a> 
lovely  as  a  woman  can  be.  But  what  is  wo- 
man?— Only  one  of  Nature's  agreeable  biiuulert. 

Doil.  Hum!  That  smacks  of  sometbiog! 
[Aside] — ^\Vhy,  as  to  that,  Mr.  Granger,  a 
woman  with  no  portion  but  her  whims,  mi^lit 
be  but  a  kind  of  a  Jew's  bargain;  but  wkeo 
fifty  thousand  is  popped  into  the  scale,  ske 
must  be  bad  indeed,  if  her  husband  does  oot 
find  her  a  pen'worth. 

Grang.  VVith  men  of  tbe  world,  Mr.  Doi- 
ley, fifly  thousand  pounds  might  have  their 
weight ;  but  in  the  balance  of  philosophy,  gold 
is  light  as  depblogisticated  air. 

Doil,  Thats  deep^I  can  make  nothing  ol 
it:  that  must  be  deep.  [Aside]  Mr.  Grao^er! 
the  great  account  I  nave  had  of  your  lanuog. 
and  what  not,  has  made  me  willing  for  to  it 
akin  to  you. 

Grang.  Mr.  Sandford  suggested  to  me  your 
design.  Sir;  and  as  you  have  so  nobly  j^ 

fosed  your  daughter  as  tbe  prise  of  leana^ 
have  an  ambition  to  be  related  to  you. 
Doil,  [Aside]  But  FU  see  a  bit  &rthcr  into 
him,  tbuugh,  first.  Now  pray,  Mr.  Gnagcr! 
pray  now—a — I  say  [To  Sand.]  Ax  him  some 
deep  question,  that  ne  nuy  show  btmsclf  a 
bit. 
Sand.  What  the  devil  shall  I  say?  Aileep 

Question  you  would  have  it?  Let  me  seel— 
^b,  Granger,  is  it  vour  opinion  that  tbe  an- 
cient antipodes  walked  trtct,  or  crawltd  oo 
all  fours? 

Grange  A  thinking  man  alvrays  doobii- 
but  tbe  best  infbnnations  concur,  that  iber 
were  quadrupedes  during  two  r^vobdioos  of 
tbe  sun,  and  bipedes  eter  afUr. 
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DoiL  Qnadpedeil  Bipcdesl  Wiiat  a  fine 
man  he  i«*  [Aside, 

Sand*  A  •urpricing  transformation! 

Grang,  Not  more  surprising  than  the  trans- 
formation of  an  eruca  to  a  chrysalis,  a  chry- 
salis to  a  nymph,  and  a  nymph  to  a  butterfly. 

DoiL  There  again!  I  see  it  will  do— I  see 

it  will  do :  ay,  that  I  will — hang  me  if  i  don^t 

[Aside*    Exit,  chuckling  and  laughing, 

Grang.  What*s  he  gone  off  for,  so  abruptly? 

Sand,  For  his  daughter,  I  hope.  Give  ye 
|oy,  mj  dear  fellow  1  the  nympD,  the  eruca, 
and  the  chrysalis,  have  won  the  day. 

Grang,  How  shall  I  hound  my  happiness ! 
My  dear  Sandford,  that  was  the  luckiest  ques- 
tion, about  the  antipodes. 

Sand,  Yes,  pretty  successful.  Have  you 
been  at  your  studies? 

Grang,  Oh,  INre  been  in  the  dictionary  this 
balf  hour;  and  have  picked  up   cramp  words 
enough  to  puzzle  and  delight  the   old   gentle- 
man the  remainder  of  his  life. 
,    Sand*  Here  he  is,  faith — 

Grang,  And  Elixabeth  with  him— I  hear  her 
dear  footsteps!  O  how  shall  I! — 
.  Doilm  [PTiikout\  Come  along,  I  say — ^what 
a  plague  are  you  so  modest  lor?  Come  in 
here,  [Pulls  m  Gradus  b/  Ihe  ami]  Here, 
I*ve  brought  him — one  of  your  own  kidney— r 
bal  hal  ha!  Now  Fll  lay  you  a  gallon  you 
canH  guess  what  IVe  brought  him  for,  Tve 
brought  him — ha!  ha!  ha!  for  to  pit  him 
against  you  [To  Granger']  to  see  which  of 
you  two  is  the  most  lamed— >ha!  ha! 

Grang,  Ten  thousand  devils,  plagues,  and 
furies ! 

Saad,  Here^s  a  blow  up! 

DoiL  Why,  for  all  he  looks  so  like  a  nin- 


man—this  is  a  brother  scholar,  I  tell  ye. 

Grad,  A  scholar!  all  who  have  earned  that 
distinction  are  my  brethren.  Carissime  fra- 
Ur,  gaudeo  te  videre. 

Grang,  Sir — you — I — roost  obedient  I  wish 
thou  wert  in  the  bottom  of  the  Red  sea,  and 
the  largest  folio  in  thy  library  about  thy  neck. 

[Aside, 

Sand,  For  Heaven*s  sake,  Mr.  Doiley,  what 
do  you  mean? 

DoiL  Mean !  why  I  mean  for  to  pit  *em, 
to  be  sure,  and  to  give  Elixabeth  to  the  win- 
ner.—Touch  him  up,  touch  him  up!  [To 
Granger'y  Show  him  what  a  fool  he  is. 

Sand,  Why,  sure  you  woo*t  set  them  toge- 
ther by  the  ears  1 

DoiL  No,  no;  but  Fm  resolved  for  to  set 
them  together  by  the  tongues.  To  cut  the 
business  short— Mr.  Gradus!  you  are  to  be 
sure  a  great  dab  at  laming,  and  what  not; 
but  rii  bet  my  daughter,  and  fifty  thousand 
fo  boot,  that  Granger  beats  ye— and  he  that 
wins  shall  have  her. 

^  Grang,  Heavens,  what  a  stake!  Tis  suffi- 
cient to  inspire  a  dolt  with  the  tonintes  of 
BabeL  ® 

Sand,  My  dear  fi-iend,  think  of  the  indeli- 
cacy— 

DoiL  Fiddle-de-dee!— I  tell  you,  I  will  have 
my  whim— and  so,  Gradus,  set  oE  By  Jen- 
kiu!  youll  find  it  a  tough  business  to  beat 


Granger  -» he*s  pne  of  vour  great  genus  men 
•.—going  to  write  a  book  ahont  Sir  Isaac,  and 
the  moon,  and  the  devil  knows  what. 

[Miss  DoiL  and  Char,  enter  at  the 
back  of  the  stage, 

Grad,  If  so,  the  more  glorious  will  be  my 
victory.  Come,  Sir!  let  us  enter  the  lists, 
since  it  must  be  so,  for  this  charming  pri|Le; 
[Pointing  to  Miss  Doilejr^  choose  your  wea- 
pons,—  Hebrew  —  Greek — Latin,  or  English* 
Name  your  subject ;  we  will  pursue  it  syllo- 
gistically,  or  socratically,  as  you  please. 

Grang.  [AsideJ  Curse  your  syllogisms  and 
SQcratisms. 

Doil,  No,  no,  TU  not  have  no  English — 
what  a  plague !  every  shoe-black  jabbers  Eng- 
lish, so  give  us  a  touch  of  Greek  to  set  off 
with — come,  Gradus,  you  begin* 

Miss  DoiL  Undone  1  undone ! 

Grad,  If  it  is  merely  a  recitation  of  Greek 
that  you  want,  you  shall  be  gratified.  An 
epigram  that  occurs  to  me,  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  that  sublime  language! 

C/iar,  [Aside^  Oh,  confound  your  sublime 
language! 

Grad,  Panta  gelos,  kai  panta  konis   kai 

panta  to  meden 
Panta  gar  excUftgon,  esti  ta  gino-- 
niena, 

DoiL  Panta  tri  pantry!  VVhy,  that's  all 
about  the  pantry.  What,  the  old  Grecians 
loved  tit-bits,  mayhap — but  that's  low!  aye, 
Sandford? 

Sand,  Oh,  cursed  low!  he  might  as  well 
have  talked  about  a  pig-sty^. 

DoiL. CoxaCf  Granger,  now  for  it!  Elizabeth 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds! 

Grang,  Yes.  Sir.  I— I— am  not  much  pre- 
pared: I  could  wish — I  could  wish — Sandford! 

[Apart 

Sand,  Zounds!  say  something — any  tninff! 

Char,  [Aside J  Ah!  it's  all  over.  He  could 
as  easily  inmish  the  ways  and  means,  as  a 
word  in  Greek. 

DoiL  Hoity,  toity !  What,  at  a  stand  !  Why 
sure  you  can  talk  Greek  as  well  as  Gradus. 

Grang,  Tis  a  point  I  cannot  decide,  you 
must  determine  it.  Now,  impudence,  enibrace 
me  with  thy  seven-fold  shield !  Zanthus ,  I 
remember,  in  describing  such  a  night  as  this— 

Qrad,  Zanthus!  you  surely  err.  Homer 
mentions  but  one  being  of  that  name,  except 
a  river,  and  he  was  a  horse. 

Grang,  Sir,  he  was  an  orator — and  such  a 
one  that.  Homer  records,  the  gods  themselves 
inspired  him. 

Grad,  True,  Sir — ^but  you  won't  deny — 

Do/L  Come,  come!  I  sha'n't  have  no  brow- 
beating— nobody  offered  for  to  contradict  you 
— so  begin  [To  Granger"]  What  said  orator 
Zanthus? 

Grang,  Yon  lucid  orb,  in  aether  pensile, 
irradiates  th'  expanse.  Refulgent  scintillations, 
in  th'  ambient  void  opake,  emit  humid  splen- 
dor. Chrysalic  spheroids  th'  horizon  vivify-^ 
astifarious  constellations,  nocturnal  sporades, 
in  refrangerated  radii,  illume  our  orb  terrene. 

MissD,  I  breathe  again.  [Aside, 

DoiL  There!  there;  well  spoke,  Granger! 
— Now^  Gradus,  beat  that! 

Grad,  1  am  en  wrapt  in  astonishment!  You 
are  imposed  on,  Sir, — instead  of  classical  Ian- 
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guage,  jon  bate  beard  a  rant  in  Englitb — 

Doii,  English!  Zounds!  d'ye  take  me  for  a 
fool?  D*ye  think  I  don't  know  my  own  mo- 
ther-tongue!— Twat  no  more  like  English,  than 
I  am  like  Wfaittington's  cat. 

Gradt  It  was  every  syllable  English. 

Dofft  There's  impudence !— There  wasnl  no 
word  of  it  English — if  you  take  that  for  Eng> 
lish,  devil  take  me  if  I  believe  there  was  a 
word  of  Greek  in  all  your  try^pantrjrs, 

Grad,  Oh !  the  torture  of  ignorance  1 

DoiL  Ignorant ! — Come,  come,  none  of  your 
tricks  upon  travellers.  I  know  you  mean  all 
that  as  a  skit  upon  my  edication  ~— But  Til 
have  you  to  know,  Sir,  that  111  read  the  hard- 
est chapter  of  Nebemiah  with  you  for  your 
ears;. 

Grad,  I  repeat  that  you  are  imposed  on, 
Mr.  Sandford  1  appeal  to  you. 

Grang,  And  I  appeal — 

iScuid*  Nay,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Ooiley  is  your 
judge  in  all  disputes  concerning  tne  vulgar 
tongue. 

JDoiL  Ajf  to  be  sure  I  am.  Who  cares 
for  your  peals?  I  peal  too;  and  I  tell  you,  I 
woirt  be  imposed  on.  Here,  Elixabetb,  1  have 
got  ye  a  husband,  at  last,  to  my  heart's  con- 
tent. 

MissJOf,  Him,  Sir!  Yon  presented  that  gentle- 
man to  me  this  morning,  and  I  have  found 
such  a  fund  of  merit  in  him — 

DoiL  In  he !  what  in  that  beau-bookworm  I 
that  argufies  me  down,  I  don't  know  English! 
Don't  go  for*  to  provoke  me — bid  that  Mr. 
Granger  welcome  to  my  house-^he'U  soon  be 
master  on't. 

MissD,  Sir,  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  my-  father—-  [Significtmtljr, 


to  bim  of  yoursel^be^s  a  man  after  my  own 
heart 

MissD.  Then,  Sir,  without  reserve,  1  ic- 
knowledge  your  choice  of  Mr.  Granger  \s 
perfectly  agreeable  to  mine. 

DoiU  Tha^s  my  dear  Bet!  \Ku9ingher\^ 
W^e'll  have  the  weddine  directly.  Thcrtl 
d'ye  understand  that,  Mr.  rri-pantrv?^Is  ibt 
English?  ^ 

Grad,  Yes,  so  plain,  that  it  has  exsoiduted 
my  understandings  I  perceive  I  haTe  been 
duped. 

J^oxV.  Ay,  well!  I  bad  rather  yon  shonli 
be  the  dupe  than  me.  - 

Grad,  vVell,  Sir,  I  have  no  inclination  to 
contest — if  the  lovely  Charlotte  will  pvfonn 
her  promise. 

Char,  Agreed!  provided  that,  in  your  cha- 
racter of  husband,  you  will  be  as  singular 
and  old  fashioned,  as  the  wig  you  wore  tUi 
morning. 

DoiL  What,  cousin!  have  yon  taken  a 
fancy  to  the  scholar?  Eead!  yoirre  a  cnlenii, 
and  mayhap  may  be  able  to  make  sometung 
of  hem ;  and  I  don't  care  if  I  throw  in  a  few 
hundreds,  that  you  ma3m't  repent  your  bar- 
gain. Well,  now  Fve  settlea  this  affair  o- 
actly  \o  my  minid,  I  am  the  Iwppiest  mta  m 
the  world.  And,  d*ye  bear,  Gradus?  1  iot't 
love  for  to  bear  malice.  If  you'll  trot  back 
to  college,  and  larn  the  difftrenee  betwen 
Greek  and  English,  why  you  may  stand  a 
chance  to  be  tutor — ^wben  tney've  made  me  a 
grandfather. 

Grad,  I  have  bad  enougli  of  langna^ 
You  see  I  have  just  engaged  a  tutor  to  teadi 
me  to  read  the  world ;  and  if  I  play  iny  part 
there  as  well  as  I  did  at  Braaen-Nose,  josr 


DoiL  SbaVi't  say  obedience,  say  something  |  indulgence  wiU  grant  me  applause. 


mmmm 
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